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Nun  audiendi  sunt  homines  imperiti,  qui  humano  ingenio  majorem,  tel  inutil etn ,  et  rebus  gerendis  adverfam 
criminantur.  Efl  scilicet  qua  dam  Scientiarum  cognatio  et  concilialio ;  unde  et  TLyxvy.hoiru.iciiiu.v  vacant  Graci ;  ut  in  una 

perfedtus  dici  nequeut,  qui  caleras  non  attigerit. — Morhofi  Polyhistor,  ].  i.  c.  i.  s.  i. 

Those  inexperienced  perfons,  who  make  it  a  charge  of  accufation  againfl  variety  and  extenfive  learning,  that  it  exceeds 
the  compafs^of  human  ability,  or  is  ufelefs,  or  that  it  is  an  impediment  to  tranfa&ing  bufinefs,  deferve  no  attention. 
For  there  is  between  the  Sciences  a  degree  of  natural  and  clofe  connexion ;  from  which  the  Greeks  life  the  term 

«  Encyclopaedia so  that  no  one  can  be  perfect  in  any  one  Science,  who  has  not  attained  to  fome  knowledge  of  the 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FRONTISPIECE  ILLUSTRATING 
ARCHITECTURE  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

I 

ARCHITECTURE  IS  REPRESENTED  IN  A  FEMALE  FORM,  SITTING  UPON  THE  PEDES¬ 
TAL  OF  A  PILLAR,  WITH  VARIOUS  TOOLS  AND  INSTRUMENTS  AROUND  HER,  CARE¬ 
FULLY  INSPECTING  THE  ACCURACY  AND  INGENUITY  OF  A  DESIGN  WHICH  LIES  IN 
HER  LAP.  AT  HER  SIDE  THE  FIGURE  OF  REASON,  WITH  A  HELMET  ON  HER  HEAD, 
PALLAS’S  SHIELD  IN  HER  LEFT  HAND,  AND  MERCURY’S  CADUCEUS  IN  HER  RIGHT. 

ASTRONOMY  IS  PERSONIFIED  BY  A  BEAUTIFUL  FEMALE  AS  URANIA,  WITH  A  SILVER 
CRESCENT,  CLOTHED  IN  AN  AZURE  MANTLE  SPANGLED  WITH  STARS;  HER  EYES  IN¬ 
TENSELY  FIXED  UPON  THE  STARRY  FIRMAMENT;  WITH  AN  ASTROLABE  IN  HER 
RIGHT  HAND,  AND  A  SCROLL,  CONTAINING  ASTRONOMICAL  FIGURES,  IN  HER  LEFT. 
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ARABIA,  a  country  of  Alia,  famous  from  the  remotett 
antiquity  for  the  independence  of  its  inhabitants  du¬ 
ring  the  valt  conquelts  of  the  Atfyrians,  Perfians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans;  and,  in  latter  times,  for  being  the  centre 
of  an  empire  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  in  extent  to  any  that 
ever  exilted.  This  country  was,  in  the  earlielt  ages,  called 
Arabah.  Concerning  the  etymology  there  are  various  con¬ 
jectures.  It  has  mod  generally  been  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  word  din',  Signifying,  the  zoejf,  mixture,  or  traffic  ; 
but,  according  to  M.  Volney,  Arab ,  in  the  ancient  lan¬ 
guage  of  thefe  countries,  (ignifies  a  folitude  or  defert.  In 
its  largeSt  extent,  Arabia  lies  between  the  12th  and  35th 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  the  36th  and  6 r ft  of  ealt 
longitude.  Its  grealeft  length  from  north  to  fouth  is  a- 
bout  1430  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  eaft  to  welt  is  1200. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  welt  by  Paleltine,  part  of  Syria,  the 
jlthmus  of  Suez,  and  the  Red  Sea,  called  by  the  Arabs 
the  fea  Al  Kolzom\  on  the  ealt  by  the  Euphrates,  the  Per- 
fiangulf,  and  bay  of  Ormos;  on  the  north,  by  part  of  Sy¬ 
ria,  Diyar-Becr,  Irak,  and  Khuzetan  ;  and  on  the  fouth 
by  the  limits  of  Babel-Mandel  and  the  Indian  ocean.  It 
grows  narrower  as  we  approach  the  frontiers  of  Syria  and 
Diyar-Becr:  and,  by  realon  of  the  proximity  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  to  the  Mediterranean,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
peninfula,  and  that  one  of  the  largelt  in  the  whole  world. 
Arabia  Proper  is  much  narrower,  including  little  more 
than  what  was  comprehended  by  the  ancients  under  the 
name  of  Arabia  Felix,  and  here  the  Arabs  have  been  fet¬ 
tled  almolt  fince  the  flood.  The  firlt  divifion  of  the  pe¬ 
ninfula  of  Arabia  was  into  Arabah  and  Kedem,  as  we  learn 
from  fcripture  ;  the  firlt  of  which  implies  the  weft,  and 
die  other  the  eaft,  denoting  the  fituation  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  Ptolemy  was  the  firlt  who  divided  this  peninfula 
into  three  parts,  Arabia  Petnea,  Arabia  Deferta,  and  A- 
rabia  Felix,  which  divifion  has  generally  prevailed  fince  his 
time. 

Arabia  Petrcea,  on  the  eaft,  was  bounded  by  Syria  and 
Arabia  Deferta  ;  on  the  welt,  by  Egypt,  or  rather  the 
ilthmus  of  Suez  which  feparates  Afia  from  Africa,  and 
the  Heroopolitan  gulf  or  wcltern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea;  on 
the  north,  by  Paleltine,  the  lake  Afphaltites,  and  Coelo- 
fyria;  and  on  the  fouth  by  Arabia  Felix.  This  traCt  did 
not  admit  of  much  cultivation,  the  greatell  part  being  co¬ 
vered  with  dry  fands,  or  riling  into  rocks,  interfperfed 
here  and  there  with  fome  fruitful  fpots.  Its  metropolis 
was  Petra,  which  by  the  Syrians  was  fly  led  Rakam,  and 
in  Scripture  Jolitlicel.  Several  other  cities  of  Arabia  Pe- 
tra:a  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  j  but  as  it  is  very  impro- 
Vol.  II.  No.  54. 
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bable  fuch  a  barren  country  fliould  abound  with  large  cl-- 
ties,  we  mult  look  upon  them  as  inconfiderable  places. 

Arabia  Deferta  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  which  feparated  it  from  Mefopotamia  ;  on  the 
welt,  by  Syria,  Judaea,  and  Arabia  Petram ;  on  the  ealt, 
by  a  ridge  of  mountains  which  feparated  it  from  Babylo¬ 
nia  and  Chaldea;  on  the  fouth  by  Arabia  Felix,  from 
which  it  was  likewife  feparated  by  feveral  ridges  of  hills. 
By  far  the  greatelt  part  of  this  kingdom,  as  well  as  the 
former,  was  a  dreary  defert,  diverfified  only  with  plains 
covered  with  land,  or  mountains  confifting  of  naked  rocks 
and  precipices ;  nor  were  they  ever,  unlefs  fometimes  at 
the  equinoxes,  refrellied  with  rain.  The  few  vegetables 
which  they  produced  were  Hinted  by  a  perpetual  drought, 
and  the  nourifhment  afforded  them  by  tire  nocturnal  dews 
was  greatly  impaired  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  in  the  day¬ 
time.  Throughout  the  defects  were  found  huge  moun¬ 
tains  of  fand,  formed  by  the  violence  of  the  winds  that 
continually  blew  over  them  in  the  day-time,  though  they 
ceafed  in  the  night.  Wells  and  fountains  were  for  the  molt 
part  exceedingly  rare ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  fterilityof 
thefe  countries,  the  valt  plains  of  fand  -were  interfperfed 
with  fruitful  fpots,  which  appeared  here  and  there  like  fo 
many  illands  in  the auidft  of  the  ocean.  Thefe  being  ren¬ 
dered  extremely  delightful  by  their  verdure,  and  the  more 
fo  by  the  neighbourhood  of  thofe  frightful  deferts,  the  Arabs 
encamped  upon  them;  and,  having  confumed  every  thing 
they  founduponone,  removed  toanother,  as  is  thecultom  of 
theirdefcendants  the  Bedow^eens  at  this  day.  Thefe  fruitful 
fpots  were  likewife  frequent  in  Lybia,  and  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  called  anafes,  or  abafes,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo. 
The  barren  part  of  Arabia  Felix,  bordering  upon  the  Red 
Sea,  was  in  like  manner  interfperfed  with  abafes;  which 
probably  gave  the  name  of  Abafeni  to  a  nation  fettled 
there,  and  in  the  adjacent  fertile  region.  A  body-  of 
thefe,  it  is  faid,  eroding  the  (traits  of  Babel-Mandel,  paf- 
fed  into  Ethiopia,  which  from  them  received  the  name  of 
Abaffia.  From  this  account  of  Arabia  Deferta,  we  may 
realonably  conclude,  that  the  towns  faid  by  Ptolemy  to  have 
been  Situated  in  it  were  places  of  very  little  confequence. 

Arabia  Felix  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  two  king¬ 
doms  j ult  deferibed on  the  fouth,  by  the  Red  Sea  ;  on  the 
ealt  and  welt,  by  part  of  that  fea,  together  with  the  Ara¬ 
bian  and  Perfian  gulfs.  In  Strabo’s  time,  it  was  divided 
into  five  provinces,  by  the  oriental  hiltorians  called  Yaman , 
Hcjaz,  Tehama,  Najd,  and  Yamama.  In  this  diftridt  Stood 
feveral  towns,  particularly  Nyfa,  famous  for  being  the 
birth-place  of  Bacchus;  and  Mu  fa,  or  Muza,  a  celebra- 
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fed  emporium  or  harbour,  where  the  Arabian  merchants 
.  Minted  with  their  frankincenfe,  fpices,  and  perfumes. 
Thefe  two  Were  (ituated  in  the  province  of  Yarnan.  In 
that  of  Hejaz  flood  the  hill  more  famous  cities  of  Mecca 
and  Medina  ;  alfo  Thaifa  or  Taifa,  Gjudda  or.Jodda, 
Yanbo  or  A1  Yanbo,  and  Madian,  the  Modiana  of  Pto¬ 
lemy,  and  the  Midian  or  Madian  of  Scripture.  Of  the 
time  when  thefe  kingdoms  were  fil'd  peopled,  we  have  no 
certain  accounts.  The  mod  condderable  nations  inhabit¬ 
ing  Arabia  Petraea,  in  the  early  ages,  were  the  Iflimae- 
litcs,  the  Nabatei  or  Nabatlieans,  the  Cednei  or  Kedareni, 
and  the  Agareni  or  Hagareni;  and  of  thefe  the  Ifhmaelites 
were  the  mod  powerful,  if  they  did  not  comprehend  all 
the  red;  and,  if  the  Hagareni  were  net  the  fame  people 
with  them,  they  mud  at  lead,  have  been  nearly  related. 
Kiinchi,  an  oriental  hidorian,  inlinuates, .  that  they  were 
originally  the  children  of  ilagar  by  an  Arab,  after  Ihe  had 
left  Abraham.  In  after-ages,  the  names  of  all  the  nations 
(ituated  here  were  abforbed  in  that  of  Saracens,  by  which 
t  he  Ifhmaelites  are  didinguiflfe'd  in  the  Jerufalem  Targurn. 
A  nation  alfo  mentioned  by  Pliny,  called  Arraceni,  and 
Sarraceni  by  Ptolemy  and  Diofcorides,  which  was  probably 
no  other  than  the  Ifhmaelites  above  mentioned.  In  Ara¬ 
bia  Deferta  feveral  tribes  redded,  all  of  whom  were  very 
obfeure,  except  the  Aidtae  and  Agrrei.  The  former  are 
fuppofed  by  Bochart  to  have  been  Job’s -countrymen,  and 
the  latter  to  have  been  the  fame  witli  the  Hagareni,  Ar¬ 
raceni,  or  Sarraceni,  above  mentioned.  Arabia  Feiix  was 
inhabited  by  many  different  tribes  ;  the  mod  remarkable 
of  which  were  the  Sabaei,  Gerrrei,  Minae  or  Miniuei,  A- 
tramitse,  Maranitae,  Catabani,  Afcitce,  Komeriue,  Sap- 
phoritae,  Omanitce,  Saraceni,  Nabatluei,  Thamydeni,  and 
Bnizomense  ;  but  neither  their  limits  nor  dtuation  can  now 
be  determined  with  any  precidon. 

According  to  the  oriental  hidorians,  the  Arabs  are  to 
be  divided  into  two  clalfes;  viz.  the  old  IJ  Arabians,  and 
the  prejent.  The  mod  famous  tribes  among  the  former 
were  thofe  of  Ad,  Thamud,  Tafm,  Jades,  Jorham,  A- 
malek,  Amtem,  Hafoem,  Abil,  and  Bar.  Concerning 
thefe,  though  now  entirely  lod  and  fwallowed  up  among 
other  tribes,  there  are  forne  remarkable  traditions,  of 
which  the  following  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen.  The  tribe 
of  Ad  deduced  their  origin  from  Ad  the  fon  of  Aws,  or 
Uz,  the  fon  of  Aram,  the  fon  of  Shem,  who,  after  the 
contudon  of  tongues,  fettled  in  A1  Abkaf,  or  the  winding 
fands  in  the  province  of  Hadramant,  on  the  confines  of 
Yarnan,  where  his  poderity  greatly  multiplied.  Their 
fird  king  was  S'neddad,  the  fon  of  Ad,  who  built  a  dately 
palace  and  made  a  delightful  garden  in  the  deferts  of  A- 
den,  which  he  defigned  as  an  imitation  of  the  celedial 
paradife.  This  garden  he  called  Iran:  and,  when  it  was 
finifhed,  he  fet  out  with  a  great  retinue  to  take  pofTeffion 
of  it;  but,  having  feme  thoughts  of  alfuming  divine  ho¬ 
nours,  he  was  dedroyed  by  a  temped' from  heaven,  while 
yet  a  day’s  journey  from  his  paradife.  The  garden  and 
palace  are  faid  to  have  been,  pteferved,  as  a  monument  of 
divine  vengeance.  After  the  death  of  Sheddad,  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Ad  was  governed  by  along  feries  of  princes,  con¬ 
cerning  whom  many  fables  are  related  by  the  eadern  wri¬ 
ters.  The  conclufion  of  their  hidory,  however,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows.  “  The  Adites,  in  procefs  of  time,  falling  into  ido¬ 
latry,  God  lent  the  prophet  Hud,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame 
with  Heber,  to  preach  to  and  reclaim  them.  But  they  re¬ 
fusing  to  acknowledge  his  million,  or  to  obey  him,  God 
fent  an  hot  and  fuftbeating  wind,  which  blew  feven  nights 
and  eight  days,  and,  entering  at  their  nodrils,  paded  through 
their  bodies,  and  dedroyed  them  all,  a  very  few  only  ex¬ 
cepted,  who  had  lidened  to  Hud,  and  retired  with  him 
to  another  place.”  Others  relate,  “  that,  before  this  ter¬ 
rible  catadrophe,  they  had  been  previoufly  chadifed  with  a 
three  years  drought;  and  therefore  they  fent  Kail  Ebn  Ithar, 
and  Morthed  Ebn  Sdaa,  with  70  other  principal  men,  to 
Mecca,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  tribe  of  Amalek,  whole 
prince  was  Moavviyah  Ebn  Beer,  to  pray  for  rain.  Kail 
having  begged  of  God  that  he  would  lend  rain  to  tire 
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people  of  Ad,  three  clouds  appeared,  a  white,  a  red,  and’ 
a  black  one  ;  and  a  voice  from  heaven  ordered  him  to  cboofe 
winch  he  would.  Kail  failed  not  to  make  choice  of  the  lad, 
thinking  it  would  be  laden  with  mod  rain;  but,  when  this 
cloud  came  over  them,  it  proved  to  be  fraught  with  a  vio¬ 
lent  temped,  which  dedroyed  them  ail. 

The  prejent  Arabs,  according  to  their  own  hidorians,  are 
fpru.ng  from  Kahtan,  the  fame  with  Joktan,  the  fon  of 
Eber ;  and  Adnan,  defeended  from.  Illimael  tire  fon  of  A- 
braham.  The  former  of  thefe  they  call  th  e.  genuine  or  pure 
Arabs,  and  the  latter  the  naturalized  or  injititious  Arabs. 
Joktan  the  fon  of  Eber  had  13  fons,  who  fome  time  after 
the  confufion  of  tongues,  fettled  in  Arabia,  extending 
themfelves  from  Media  to  Sephar,  in  the  Couth-eaflem 
part  ot  that  peninfula.  According  to  the  Arabian  hido¬ 
rians,  he  had  31  fons,  all  of  whom  left  Arabia  and  went 
into  India,  except  two,  viz.  Yarab  and  Jorham  ;  the  for¬ 
mer  of  whom,  they  fay,  gave  the  name  both  to- their- cou  n- 
try  and  language.  Idimael  and  his  mother  Hagar,  having 
been  dif miffed  by  Abraham,  entered  into  the  wildernefs-. 
of  Paran,  as  related  in  the  book  of  Genefis.  The  facred 
hidorian  informs  us,  that  during  his  refidence  in  the  wil- 
dernefs  he  married  an  Egyptian  ;  and  the  Arabian  writers, 
fay  that  he  alio  took  to  wife  tile  daughter  cf  Modad  king 
ot  Hejaz,  lineally  defeended  from  Jorham  the  founder  of 
that  kingdom.  By  the  Egyptian  he  was  probably  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  Scenite  or  wild  Arabs  and  having  allied  him— 
felt  to  the  Jorhamites,  he  is  confidered  by  tits  Arabians  as 
the  father  of  the  greated  part  of  their  nation. 

Kahtan,  or  Joktan,  is  laid  to  have  fird  reigned,  and 
worn  a  diadem,  in  Yarnan  ;  hut  the  particulars  of  his  reign 
we  no  where  learn.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Yarah  already 
mentioned,  lie  by  Yadiab,  and  Yafliab  by  Abd  Shenis.. 
He  was  fuccefsful  in  his  expeditions  againd  his  enemies,, 
carried  off  great  fpoils,  and  took  many  of  them  prifoners. 
He  is  faid  to  have  built  the  city  of  Saba  or  Mareb,  and 
above  it  a  dupendous  mound  or  building  which  formed  a 
vad  refervoir,  containing  all  the  water  that  came  down 
from  the  mountains.  By  means  of  this  refervoir  the  kings 
ot  Yarnan  not  only  fuppiied  the  inhabitants  of  Saba  and 
their  lands  with  water,  but  like  wife  kept  the  territories, 
they  had  fubdued  in  greater  awe,  as  by  cutting  off  their 
communication  'with  it  they  could  at  any  time  greatly  dif— 
trefs  them.  Abd  Shenis  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ham- 
yar,  from  whom  the  tribe  of  Hamyar  is  faid  to  take  its 
name;  and  he  by  a  feries  of  17  kings,  concerning  whom 
we  have  no  remarkable  particular,  except  that  from  one 
of  them,  called  Africus,  the  continent  of  Africa  took  its 
name.  The  lad  of  thefe  was  fucceeded  by  a  daughter 
named  Balkis  or  Bdkis,  whom  fome  will  have  to  be  the 
queen  of  Sheba  who  vifited  Solomon.  After  Balkis  came 
Malea,  furnained  NaJIierolneam  on  account  of  his  magnifi¬ 
cence  and  liberality.  Having  bad  bad  fuccefs  in  an  ex¬ 
pedition,  where  his  army  was  overwhelmed  by  torrents  of 
land,  lie  caufed  a  brazen  fratue  to  be  erefted  with  the 
following  infeription  in  the  old  Hainyaritic  character. 
“  There  is  no  paffage  behind  me,  no  moving  farther;  the 
fon  of  Sharliabil.”  He  was  fucceeded  by  Shamar  Yaraafh, 
fo  called  on  account  of  his  being  affeited  witli  a  condant 
tremor.  To  this  prince  the  city,  cf  Samarcand  is  faid  to 
owe  its  exidence.  After  Shamar  Yaraafh  we  have  a  lid 
of  15  kings,  of  whom  nothing  remarkable  is  recorded,  ex* 
cept  of  one  Abu  Carb  Afaad,  who  adorned  the  Caaba  or 
temple  of  Mecca  with  tapedry,  and  fird  introduced  Ju - 
daifm  among  the  Hamyarites.  He  was  put  to  deatli  by  his 
fubjedts,  probably  on  account  of  religion.  The  lad  of 
the  15  kings  above  mentioned  was  called  Abrahah,  who 
was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Sabban.  He  had  that  famous 
fword  called  Samfannah,  which  afterwards  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  klialif  A1  Rafiiid.  This  prince  was  fucceed  j 
ed  by  Dim  Shanater,  who  had  fix  fingers  on  each. hand. 
He  was  abandoned  to  unnatural  luft,  and  dethroned.for 
abiding  fome  of  the  nobled  youths  in  the  kingdom.  To 
him  fucceeded  Yufef,  who  lived  about  70  years  before 
Mahomet.  He  perfecuted  all  thofe  who  would  not  turn 
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Jews,  putting  them  to  death  by  various  tortures,  die  tnoft 
common  of  which  was  throwing  them  into  a  glowing  pit 
of  fire;  whence  he  had  the  appellation  of  the  /or<2?  of  the 
pit.  This  perfecution  is  taken  notice  of  in  the  Koran. 
The  laft  ot.ahe  ilamyarit'ic  monarchs  was  Dim  Jadan,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Abulfeda  ;  but,  according  to  others,  the  Y li¬ 
fe  f  juft  mentioned  was  furnamed  D/iu  Nowas  on  account 
of  his  flowing  curls,  and  was  the  laft  who  reigned  in  an 
uninterrupted  fuccefiion.  He  was  a.  bigotted  Jew,  and 
treated  his  lhbjeiSIs  with  fuch  barbarity,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  afk  the  affi dance  of  Elefbas  or  Elefbaan,  king 
of  Ethiopia,  againft  him.  Dim  Nowas,  not  being  able  to 
make  head  againft  tire  Ethiopians',  lie  forced  his  horfe  in¬ 
to  the  fea,  and  loft  his  life  and  crown  together. 

The  king  of  Ethiopia,  having  thus  become  mafier  of 
Yaman,  eftabliflied  there  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  fixed 
Abryat,  an  Ethiopian,  upon  the  throne.  He  was  fucceed- 
ed  by  Abralia-Ebn- Al-Sabah,  furnamed  the  Slitno/cd,  from 
a  wound  he  had  formerly  received  in  it.  He  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  two  other  Ethiopian  princes;  but  at  laft  Seif 
Ebn  Dim  Yazan,  of  the  old  royal  family  of  Hamyar,  ha¬ 
ving  obtained  aiTiftance  from  the  king  of  Perfia  which 
had  been  denied  him  by  the  emperor  Heraclius,  recovered 
liis  throne,  and  drove  out  the  Ethiopians;  but  was  him- 
felf  fiain  by  fome  who  were  left  behind.  The  fucceeding 
princes  were  appointed  by  the  Perfians,  till  Yaman  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Mahomet. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  vaft  mound  or  refervoir 
made  by  Abd  S, herns,  from  which  he  fupplied  the  city  of 
Saba  with  water.  This  building  flood  like  a  moun¬ 
tain  above  the  city,  and  was  by  the  Sabaeans  efteemed 
io  ftrong,  that  they  were  under  no  fear  of  its  ever  falling. 
The  water  rofe  almoft  to  the  height  of  20  fathoms  ;  and 
was  fecured  on  every  fide  by  a  work  fo  folid,  that  many 
of  the  inhabitants  had  their  houfes  upon  it.  About  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  however,  a  terrible  inun¬ 
dation-happened.  According  to  the  Arabian  hiftorians, 
God,  being  difpleafed  at  the  pride  and  infolence  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  city,  refolved  to  humble  them  ;  and  for 
this  purpofe  fent  a  mighty  flood,  which  broke  down  the 
mound  by  night  vvhilft  the  inhabitants  were  afleep,  and 
carried  away  the  whole  city,  with  the  neighbouring  towns 
and  people.  This  inundation  is  ftyled  in  the  Koran,  the 
inundation  of  Al-Harm\  and  occafioned  fo  terrible  a  de- 
ftrudtion,  that  from  thence  it  .became  a  proverbial  faying 
to  exprefs  a  total  difperfion,  “  that  they  were  gone  and 
Scattered  like  Saba.”  By  this  accident  no  lefs  than  eight 
tribes  were  forced  to  remove  their  habitations ;  fome  of 
which  gave  rife  to  the  kingdoms  of  Hira  and  GhafTan. 

The  kingdom  of  Hira  was  founded  by  Malec,  a  de- 
feendant  of  Cahlanjhe  brother  by  Hamyar;  but,  after  three 
defeents,  the  throne  came  by  marriage  to  the  Lakhmians, 
who  were  defeendants  of  Lakhm  the  fon  of  Amru,  the 
fon  of  Abd  Ems.  Thefe  princes,  whofe  general  name 
was  Mondar,  preferved  their  dominion,  notwithftanding 
fome  fmall  interruption  from  the  Perfians,  till  the  khalifat 
of  Abubecr,  when  A1  Mondar  Magrur,  the  laft  of  them, 
loft  his  life  and  crown  by  the  arms  of  Khaled-Ebn-Al- 
Walid.  This  kingdom  continued  622  years  and  eight 
months,  according  to  Ahmed  Ebn  Yulef.  Its  princes 
were  under  the  protection  of  the  kings  of  Perfla,  and 
were  their  lieutenants  over  the  Arabs  of  Irak,  as  the  kings 
of  G  Italian  were  for  the  Roman  emperors  over  thofe  of  Syria. 

The  kingdom  of  Ghaflan  was  founded  by  the  tribe  of 
Azd,  who,  according  to  fome,  fettling  in  Syria  Damafce- 
na,  near  a  water  called  GhaJJan,  from  thence  took  their 
name.  Having  driven  out  the  Dajaamian  Arabs,  who  be¬ 
fore  poflefled  the  country,  they  made  themfelves  mafters 
of  a  confiderable  territory.  Here  they  maintained  them¬ 
felves,  according  to  Abuifede,  613  years,  w  hen  the  laft 
of  their  kings  fubmitted  to  the  khalif  Omar,  and  embra¬ 
ced  .the  Mahometan  religion  ;  but,  afterwards  taking  a 
difguft,  they  foon  returned  to  Chriftianit^,  and  took  re¬ 
fuge  in  Conftantinople. 

The  kingdom  of  Hejaz  was  founded  by  Jorham  the  fon 
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of  Kahtan,  where  princes  of  his  line  reigned  till  the  time 
of  Iflimael,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Modad  one  of 
thofe  princes.  Some  authors  relate  that  Kidar,  one  of 
IflvmaePs  Cons,  had  the  crown  refigned  to  him  by  his  uncles 
the  Jorhamites:  but,  according  to  others,  the  defeendants 
of  Ilhmael  expelled  that  tribe.  After  the  expul lion  of  the 
Jorhamites,  the  government  of  Hejaz  feems  not  to  have 
continued  long  in  the  hands  of  one  prince,  but  to  have 
been  divided  among  the  heads  of  tribes,  almoft  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  Arabs  of  the'defert  are  governed  at 
this  day.  The  tribe  of  Khozaab,  after  the  inundation  of 
Saba,  fled  into  Hejaz,  and  fettled  in  a  valley  near  Mecca. 
Here  they  founded  an  ariftocracy,  affumingto  themfelves^ 
both  the  government  of  the  city  of  Mecca,  and  t lie  cut- 
tody  of  the  Caaba  or  temple.  They  continued  mafters  of 
this  city  and  territory,  as  well  as  prefidents  of  the  Caaba, 
for  many  ages  ;  and.  were  at  length  fucceeded  therein  by 
the  tribe  of  Koreifh.  After  the  Koreifli  had  polfdfed  them¬ 
felves  of  Mecca,  they  kept  up  the  lame  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  w  hich  prevailed  there  before. 

Thefe  are  the  11:0ft  memorable  events  recorded  by  the 
Arabian  hiftorians,  previous  to  the  time  of  Mahomet,  who 
eftabliflied  the  Mohammedan  religion  and  government.  A. 
fubjeft  fo  curious  and  important  as  the  efta’olifliment  of 
Mahometanifm,  which  has  been  pro  felled  for  more  than 
eleven  centuries  by  very  many  millions  of  the  human 
race,  perhaps  bv  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe, 
and  which  at  prelent  prevails  from  the  Ganges  to  Mo¬ 
rocco,  exclufive  of  a  vaft  number  of  large  and  populous 
iflands,  and  every  country  where  the ‘tribes  of  Malays 
fettle,  in  one  direction  ;  and  from  the  fouthern  extremity 
of  Arabia,  to  the  borders  of  Hungary,  in  another,  deierves 
to  be  particularly  noticed  and  explained. 

Mahomet,  or  more  properly,  Mohammed,  ftyled  The 
Impojlor,  from  being  the  founder  of  this  Angular  and  fpread- 
ing  faith,  was  born  in  the  year  569  of  the  Chriftian  cera. 
According  to  the  Eaftern  hiftorians,  he  was  defeended  in 
direef  line  from  Iflimael.  Kedar,  or,  as  the  Arabians- 
call  him  Kidar,  after  his  fattier  Iflimael’.s  death,  commu¬ 
nicated  his  name  to  tiie  greateft  part  of  Arabia  Petriea. 
He  was.  fucceeded  in  his  authority  and  pofleflions  by  his- 
fon  Hamal ;  Hamal  by  Nabet,  and  Nabet  by  Salaman. 
After  Salaman  came  Al  Honieifa,  then  A1  Yafa,.  whofe 
fon  Odad  was  fucceeded  by  Odd  the  father  of  Adnan. 
Counting  ten  generations  forward  in  the  fame  line,,  we 
come  at  laft  to  Felir,  who  feems  to  have  diftingniflied  hini- 
felf  by  fome  glorious  actions,  as  he  was  denominated  Ko- 
reijh,  on  account  of  his  bravery.  He  is  to  be  confidered 
as  the  root  of  the  poiiteft  and  meft  celebrated  tribe  of  the 
Arabs.  He  had  three  fons,  Caleb,  Mohareb,  and  Al 
Hareth.  From  Mohareb  the  Banu  Mohareb,,  denomi¬ 
nated  likewif'e  Sheibati,  took  their  origin  ;  from  Al  H&- 
retli,  the  Banu  Al  Kholoj  ;  and  from  Galeb.,  in  a  direffc 
line,  came  Mahomet.  Galeb  was 'the  father  of  Lowa  ; 
and  he  of  Caab,  whofe  fon  Morrah  had  for  his  immediate 
defeendant  Kelab  the  father  of  Kofa.  It  was  this  Kola 
who  aggrandized  the  tribe  of  the  Koreifli,  by  becoming 
the  prince  and  governor  of  Mecca.  He  was  fucceeded  by 
his  fecond  fon  Abd  Menaf,  to  whom  the  prophetic  light, 
which  is  faid  to  have  manifefted  itfelf  in  his  face,  gave 
the  right  of  primogeniture.  Abd  Menaf  was  fucceeded 
by  his  fon  Amni,  furnamed  Hdfhnn,  “  or  one  that  broke 
bread,”  on  account  of  his  Angular  generofity  in  providing 
and  diftributing  bread,  during  a  famine  at  Mecca.  In  fo 
great  veneration  is  the  memory  of  Kafliem  held  by  tiie 
Arabs,,  that  from  him  the  family  of  Mahomet  are  called 
Ha/hemites ;  and  he  who  prefides  over  Mecca  and  Medina, 
who  nnift  always  be  of  the  race  of  Mahomet,  lias' to  this 
day  the  title  of  the  “Prince  of  the  Hafhemites.”  Hii- 
Iham  died  at  Gaza  in  Syria,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  foil- 
Abdal  Motalleb  or  Matalcb.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  affable  and  eafy  of  accefs,  as- well  as  juft  and  ge¬ 
nerous  to  a  great  degree.  Tiie  well  wliich  God  fhewed 
to  Hagar  in  the  wildernefs,  is  faid  to  have  been  miracu- 
loufly  difeovered  to  Motalleb,  about  500  years  after  it  had- 
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been  filled  up  by  Amru,  prince  of  the  Jorhamites.  This 
well  is  by  the  Arabs  called  Zemzem  ;  which  fome  derive 
from  her  calling  to  Ilhmael,  when  Ihe  fpied  it,  in  the 
Egyptian  tongue,  Zem,  Zem ,  i.  e.  Stay,  Stay  ;  though  others 
afcribe  it  to' a  different  origin.  The  water  of  this  well, 
which  is  on  the  ea(t  fide  of  the  Caaba,  in  Mecca,  is  highly 
reverenced;  being  not  only  drunk  with  particular  devo¬ 
tion  by  the  pilgrims,  but  alfo  lent  in  bottles  to  molt  parts 
of  the  Mahometan  dominions. 

Abdallah,  the  father  of  Mahomet,  was  a  younger  fon  of 
Abdal  Motalleb,  and  remarkable  for  liis  beauty.  In  his 
24th  or  25th  year,  he  married  Amina,  the  daughter  of 
Waheb,  the  fon  of  Abdal  Menaf.  She  is  reprefented  as 
the  molt  beautiful,  prudent,  and  virtuous,  woman  of  her 
tribe ;  and  confequently  the  molt  worthy  of  Inch  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  perfon  as  Abdallah.  He  died  young,  and,  in 
his  father’s  life-time,  left  his  widow  and  infant  fon  in  very 
mean  circumftances.  Abdal  Motalleb  was,  therefore, 
obliged  to  take' care  of  his  grand  fon  Mahomet;  which  he 
not  only  did  during  his  life,  but  at  his  death  enjoined  his 
eldeft  fon  Abu  Taleb  to  provide  for  him  for  the  future. 
Abu  Taleb  was  extremely  kind  to  his  nephew,  and  in- 
llructed  him  in  the  bufinefs  of  merchandife  ;  for  which 
purpofe  he  took  him  into  Syria  when  he  was  but  thirteen 
years  of  age,  recommending  him  to  Khadijah,  a  noble  and 
rich  widow,  for  her  faftor  ;  in  whole  fervice  he  behaved 
fo  well,  that  file  married  him,  and  thus  railed  him  to  an 
equality  with  the  richeft  in  Mecca. 

Though  Mahomet  had  probably  formed  a  defign  of  in¬ 
troducing  his  new  religion  pretty  early,  he  did  not  avow 
it  till  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age.  The  grand  article  of 
his  faith  was,  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature,  which  he 
pretended  was  violated  by  the  Jews  and  Chriflians  no  lefs 
than  by  the  Pagans;  for  which  reafon,  he  refolved  to  make 
an  attempt  to  refcue  the  world  from  the  ignorance  and 
fuperftition  which  prevailed  at  that  time.  This  reforma¬ 
tion  he  intended  fhould  begin  in  his  own  family ;  and 
therefore,  having  retired  with  his  houfehold  to  a  cave  in 
mount  Hara,  near  Mecca,  he  there  opened  the  fecret  of 
his  million  to  Khadijah  :  acquainting  her  that  the  angel 
Gabriel  had  juft  appeared  to  him,  and  told  him  that  he 
was  appointed  the  apollle  of  God.  Khadijah,  her  coulin 
Waraka  Ebn  Nawfal,  Ali  the  (bn  of  Abu  Taleb,  and  Abu 
■  Beer,  a  man  of  very  confiderable  authority  among  the  Ko- 
reifii,  were  the  firfi:  converts  to  his  new  doctrine,  and  pro- 
mifed  to  fupport  him  in  it,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives. 
Mahomet,  therefore,  entered  upon  his  apofiolic  function 
with  uncommon  diligence,  and  loon  gained  over  his  uncle 
Hamza,  and  Omar  Ebn  A1  Khattah,  a  perfon  very  much 
efteemed,  and  who  before  had  been  his  violent  oppofer. 
The  Koreilh,  however,  came  to  a  refolution  to  proferibe 
all  who  fliould  embrace  Mahomet’s  dodtrine.  In  confe- 
qtience  of  this  refolution,  the  Mojlems,  as  his  followers  were 
called,  were  treated  with  great  leverity  ;  and  the  Koreilh 
entered  into  a  folemn  league  or  covenant  again!!  the  Hafiie- 
mites,  and  the  family  of  Abdal  Motalleb  in  particular,  en¬ 
gaging  themfelves  to  contract  no  marriages  with  them,  nor 
to  have  any  manner  of  communication  with  them  other- 
wife;  and,  to  give  this  the  greater  weight,  they  reduced 
it  into  writing,  and  laid  it  up  in  the  Caaba.  Upon  this, 
the  tribe  became  divided  into  two  fadtions;  and  all  the 
family  of  Hafliem,  both  Modems  and  unbelievers,  repair¬ 
ed  to  Abu  Taleb  as  their  head  ;  except  only  Abdal  Uzza, 
the  fon  of  Abdal  Motalleb,  who,  out  of  hatred  to  his  ne¬ 
phew,  went  over  to  the  oppofite  party.  After  this,  the 
authority  of  Abu  Taleb  v/as  fcarcely  (Efficient  to  protect 
Mahomet  from  the  fury  of  the  Koreilh,  who  made  fre¬ 
quent  attempts  upon  his  life. 

The  two  fadtions  into  which  the  tribe  of  Koreilh  was 
divided,  fubfifted  for  five  years,  when  they  were  put  an 
end  to  by  a  very  ftrange  accident.  Mahomet  told  his 
uncle  Abu  Taleb,  that  God  had  manifeltly  (hewed  his  dis¬ 
approbation  of  the 'covenant  entered  into  againfl  them,  by 
fending  a  worm  to  eat  out  every  word,  of  their  covenant 
except  the  name  of  God.  With  this- particular  Abu  Taleb 
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immediately  acquainted  the  Koreifn  ;  offering,  in  cafe  it 
proved  falfe,  to  deliver  up  his  nephew  to  them ;  but,  if 
it  fiiould  prove  true,  he  infilled  that  they  ought  to  lay 
slide  their  animofity,  and  annul  the  league  they  had  made 
againfl  the  Hafhemites.  To  this  they  acquiefced  ;  and, 
going  to  infpedt  the  writing,  found  it  to  be  as  Abu  Taleb 
had  told  them;  the  words  “  In  thy  name,  O  God,”  being 
the  only  ones  which  remained.  On  fo  remarkable  a  proof 
of  the  divine  difpleafure,  the  league  was  immediately  an¬ 
nulled,  and  all  ails  of  hoflility  between  the  two  parties 
ceafed.  After  this  event,  Mahomet  remained  with  his 
uncle  Abu  Taleb,  who  furvived  the  reconciliation  only 
about  eight  months.  The  fame  year  alfo  died  Khadijah, 
Mahomet’s  wife.  Her  death,  as  well  as  that  of  his  uncle, 
proved  a  great  detriment  to  his  affairs  ;  for  the  Koreilh, 
notwithflanding  the  former  reconciliation,  began  now  to 
perlecute  him  with  more  violence  than  ever.  He  was 
therefore  obliged  to  fly  for  flielter  to  A1  Tayef,  and  was 
expoled  to  great  danger  :  however,  lie  gained  many  con¬ 
verts,  and  among!!  them  lix  of  the  Jewilh  tribe  of  Khaz- 
raj ;  who,  on  their  return  home,  failed  not  to  fpeak  much 
in  commendation  of  their  new  religion,  and  exhorted  their 
fellow-citizens  immediately  to  embrace  it.  Thefe  con¬ 
verts  of  the  tribe  of  Khazt  ai  are  by  the  Arab  writers  called 
Al  Anfar,  Al  Anfarii,  or  Anfars ;  that  is,  afliflants,  favour¬ 
ers,  fupporters,  &c.  becaufe  they  allifted  and  fupported 
the  prophet  when  he  was  purfued  to  the  very  brink  of  de- 
ftruclion.  They  firfi  met  Mahomet  on  a  little  hill  called 
Al  Ahabah,  where  a  temple  Hood,  and  where  they  firfi  took 
an  oath  to  exert  themfelves  in  fupport  of  their  new  apollle 
and  his  religion.  An  uninterrupted  friendfiiip  and  har¬ 
mony  reigned  for  a  long  time  amongft  the  members  of  the 
Jewilh  tribes  of  Khazraj,  Koreidha,  and  Nadir,  whole 
great  progenitor,  fay  the  Arabs,  was  Aaron  the  fon  of 
Ararara.  Mahomet  therefore  inlinuating  himfelf  into  the 
good  opinion  of  the  Anfars,  they  readily  embraced  his  re¬ 
ligion,  and  proved  of  very  confiderable  fervice  to  him. 

Hie  Koreilh,  finding  that  Mahomet  had  confiderably 
extended  his  influence,  and  hearing  of  the  league  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  Anfars,  refolved,  in  a  council,  to  put  an 
end  to  his  life.  To  accomplilh  this  with  the  greater  fafe- 
ty,  they  agreed  that  a  man  fiiould  be  chofen  out  of  every 
tribe,  and  that  each  fiiould  have  a  blow  at  him ;  that  fo 
the  guilt  of  his  death  might  fall  equally  on  all  the  tribes  ; 
and  thus  the  Hafliemites  would  be  prevented  from  reveng¬ 
ing  the  death  of  their  kinfman,  as  they  were  much  infe¬ 
rior  in  power  to  the  reft  of  the  tribes  put  together.  Ma¬ 
homet  now  directed  his  companions  to  repair  to  Medina, 
where  they  might  be  alfured  of  protection.  This  they  ac¬ 
cordingly  did :  but  he  himfelf,  with  Abu  Beer  and  Ali, 
remained  behind.  The  confpirators,  therefore,  aftembled 
at  the  prophet’s  door ;  but  he,  to  amufe  them,  ordered 
Ali  to  lie  down  in  his  place,  and  to  wrap  himfelf  up  in 
his  green  cloak  ;  this  Ali  complied  with,  and  Mahomet 
efcaped  to  the  houfe  of  Abu  Beer.  The  confpirators,  in 
the  mean  time,  perceiving  through  a  crevice  Ali  wrapped 
up  in  the  green  cloak,  took  him  for  Mahomet,  and  watch¬ 
ed  there  till  morning,  when  Ali  arofe,  and  they  found 
themfelves  deceived.  The  prophet  then  retired  with  Abu 
Beer  to  a  cave  in  mount  Thur,  a  little  fouth  of  Mecca, 
where  he  had  ftill  a  more  narrow  efcape,  and  with  great 
difficulty  let  out  for  Medina.  The  Koreilh,  being  inform¬ 
ed  of  the  route  he  had  taken,  lent  a  party  after  him,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Soraka  Ebn  Malec  ;  but,  as  the  Arab 
hiftorians  tell  us,  Soraka’ s  horfe  fell  down  when  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  feize  Mahomet.  Upon  this  he  recommended 
himfelf  to  the  prophet’s  prayers,  and  remounted  his  horfe 
without  hurt  His  companions,  however,  urging  him  to 
make  another  attempt,  his  horfe  fell  down  witli  him  a  le- 
cond  time  ;  upon  which  he  returned  to  Mecca,  without 
offering  any  farther  violence  to  Mahomet,  who  arrived 
without  more  moleftation  at  Medina,  and  was  received 
with  the  greatefi  demonllrations  of  joy. 

From  the  circumflance  of  tiiis  flight,  which  happened 
in  the  6z2d  year  of  Chrift,  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  Maho¬ 
met’s 
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nict’s  age,  and  the  tenth  of  his  miniffry,  his  followers, , 
the  Mahometans,  compute  therr  rime ;  and  the  era  is  called 
in  Arabic,  Hegira,  “  thfFlight .” 

On  Mahomet’s  arrival  at  Medina,  his  firff  care  was  to 
Build  a  mofque  for  his  religious  worfliip,  and  a  houfe  for 
himfetf.  The  city  of  Medina,  at  that  time,  was  inhabited 
partly  by  Jews  and  partly  by  heretical  Chriltians,  that 
formed  two  factions  which  perfecuted  each  other  with, 
great- violence.  This  gave  Mahomet  fuch  an  opportunity 
of  propagating  his  new  religion,  that  in  a  (liort  time  the 
eity  was  entirely  at  his  command.  Here  he  ffrengthened 
himfelf  by  marrying  Ayeflra  the  daughter  of  Abu  Beer ; 
and  gave  his  own  daughter  Fatima  in  marriage  to  Ali,  the 
f'on  of  Abu  Taleh. .  The  next  point  he  had  in  view  was 
the  union  of  the  Mohajerin,  or  thofe  who  fled  from.  Mecca 
on  account  of  their  religion,  with  the  Anfars  above-men¬ 
tioned.  To  facilitate  this,  after  his  mofque  and  houfe 
were  finiflfed,  he  eflablifhed  among  tire  Modems  a  frater¬ 
nity,  the  principal  fratute  of  which  was,  that  they  fliould 
be  confidered  as  brethren,  and  moft  cordially  love,  and 
mutually  cherifli,  one  another,  to  the  utinofl  of  their  power. 
This  reconciliation  took  place  at  the  vend-  of  the  firff  year- 
of  the  Hegira. 

Mahomet,  now  finding  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  very  ror- 
midable  party,  began  to  make  reprifals  on  his  enemies  the 
Koreifh.  His  firff  exploit  was  the- taking  of  a  caravan  at¬ 
tended  with  a  fmall  guard-;  and  this  being  accomplilhed 
by  a  party  confiding  only  of  nine-men,  contributed  greatly 
to  encourage  the  Modems.  But-  what  mod:  eflablifhed 
Mahomet’s  affairs,  and  was  indeed  the  foundation  of  all- 
his  future  greatnefs,  was  his  gaining  the  battle  of  Bedr  ; 
of  which  we  have  the  following  account.  The  prophet 
being  informed'  that  Abu  Sofi'an  EbmHarb,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Koreifh,  efcorted  a  caravan  with,  only 
thirty  or  forty  men*  he  ref'olved  to  intercept  it.  To  this 
lie  was  excited  by  the  riches  of  the  caravan*,  which  con¬ 
fided  of  the  clioicefl  merchandife  of  Syria,  carried  on  the 
backs  of  a- thoufand- camels.  But  Abu  Sofian,  having  no¬ 
tice  of  Mahomet’s  motions,  difpatched  a  courier  to  Mecca, 
requefling  fuccours  from  his  countrymen.  Upon  this, 
Mahomet  drew  together  all  his  forces,  which  amounted 
to  no  more  than  313,  while  his  enemies  confided  of  near  a. 
thoufand.  The  M'ofiems,  however*  advanced  to  battle- 
with  a  fearlefs  confidence*  their  leader  having  poffefled- 
their  minds  with  an  aflurance  that  paradife  awaited  thofe 
who  died  fighting  for  the  caufe  of  their  prophet ;  the  gra¬ 
tifications  of  which were  held  out  to  be  fuel!  as  bed  fuited- 
the  amorous  complexions  of  the  Arabians.  Houries  of 
black-eyed  girls,  refplendent  in  beauty,  blooming  youth, 
a-nd  virgin  purity  ;  every  moment  of  pleafure  was  there  to 
be  prolonged  to  a  thoufand  years,  and  the  powers  of  the 
man  were  to  be  increafed  an  hundred  fold,  to  render  him 
capable  of  enjoying  fuch  felicity.  To  thofe  who  furvived, 
rich  fpoils,  and  the  pofleflion  of  beautiful  female  captives, 
were  to  be  their  rewards  on  earth.  Thus  prepoflefled, 
they  propofed,  before  the  battle  began,  that  three  cham¬ 
pions,  from  each  party,  fhould  engage  each  other  in  fingle 
combat.  In  this  the  Moflem  champions  were  vi&orious, 
and  the  event  greatly  difeouraged  the  Koreifh.  Mahomet 
now  attacked  them  with  fuch  bravery*  that  they  were  foon 
put  to  flight,  leaving  feventy  dead  on  the  fpot,  and  having 
many  more  taken  prifoners.  The  lofs  on  Mahomet’s  fide 
was  only  fourteen  men ;  and  among  the  prifoners  taken 
was  Al  Abbas,  the  prophet’s  uncle.  Though  this  adlion 
may  feem  of  little  confequence  in  itfelf,  it  was  of  very 
great  advantage  to  Mahomet’s  affairs.  He  was  immedi¬ 
ately  treated  with  the  higheff  relpeCt  by  the  Najafhi,  or 
king  of  Ethiopia,  .who  received  a  particular  account  of 
the  victory  foon  after  it  was  gained  ;  while  the  fuperfti- 
tious  Modems  did  not  fail  to  look  upon  it  as  an  evident 
declaration  of  heaven  in  their  favour. 

The  Koreifli,  to  be  revenged  on  Mahomet  for  their  late 
defeat,  fent  Amru  Ebn  Al  As,  who  afterwards  conquered 
Egypt,  with  fome  other  of  their  principal  people,  on  an 
evnbafly  to  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  to  intereft  him  in  their 
Vofo  II.  No.  J4« 
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quarrel,  and  to  entreat  him  to  deliver  up  the  Modem,  re- 
fugees  then  at  his  court.  But  the  bad  fuccefs  that  had- 
attended  the  arms  of  the  Koreifh,  joined  to  the  excufes, 
made  by  tile  refugees,  not  only  .influenced  the  Najafhi  from 
delivering  them  up,  but  alfo  prompted  him,  to  difmifs  the 
ambaffitdors, :  and- return  the  prefents  they  had  brought, 
him.  In  the- mean  time,  Abu  Sofian,  who  had  fworn  ne¬ 
ver  to  ufe  perfumes  or. enjoy  women  till  he  had  another 
battle  with  Mahomet,  fet  out  from  Mecca  with  a  body  of 
200  horfe.  He  advanced  to  a  poll  within  three  miles  of 
Medina,  where  lie  burnt  a. barn,  with  a  man  in  it,  that 
was  winnowing  wheat-  Mahomet  moved  immediately  to 
wards  him,  with  a  detachment  of  cavalry  ;  but  Abu  Sofian 
was  fo  intimidated  at  his  approach,  that  he  fled  with  pre¬ 
cipitation,  leaving  behind  him  all  the  hacks  of  flour  that 
had  been  provided  for  the  fubfiftence  of  his  troops.  In¬ 
tend  therefore  of  coming  to  an ;  engagement,  as  he  had 
fworn,  he  contented-  hint  Rdf  with  alarming  the  country, 
and  pillaging  fuch  as  he  fufpeffed  of  favouring  Mahomet- 
anifm.  This  year  Mahomet  conquered  the  tribes  called 
Sana  Sdlatm,  Ghntfan-,  apd  the  Banu  Kainoka  ;  and  took  a-, 
rich  caravan  belonging  to  the  Koreifli,  acquiring  25,000. 
dirhems  for  his  own  (bare  of  the  plunder.— Thus  ended, 
the  fecond  year  of  the  Hegira. 

In  the  year  of  Chrift  625,  being  the  third  of  the  Hegira, 
the  Koreifli  aflembled  an  army  of'3000  men,  among  whom 
were  200  horfe  and  700  armed  with  coats  of  mail.  The 
command  was  given  to  Abu  Sofian,  who  was  attended  by 
his  wife  Henda  Bint  Otba,  and  fat  down  at  a  village  fix 
miles  from  Medina.  Mahomet  marched  outagainff  them 
at  the  head  of  only  900  men  ;  of  thefe  200  were  curailTiers.; 
but  had  only  one  horfe  befides  his  own  in  the  whole  army. 
He  diftributed.  three  flandards  among  his  troops;  of  which 
one  was  given  to  the  tribe  of  Aws,  another  to  that  of- 
Khazraj,  and  the  third  to  Mohajerin.  The  grand  ffandard 
was  carried  before-  the  prophet  by  Mofaab  jjji.bn  Omar. 
With  thefe  forces  Mahomet  formed  a  camp  ngar  OljQd,  a 
mountain  about  four  miles  north  of  Medina,  which  he 
contrived  to  have  on  his  back  ;  and,  the  better  to  fecure 
his  men  from  being  ftirrounded,  he  placed  fifty  cholen 
archers  in  the  rear,  with  Ariel  orders  not  to  quit  their  pofl.. 
The  army  of  the  Koreifli.  was  drawn  up  in  form  of  a  ere-, 
feent,  the  right  wing  being  commanded'  by  Khaled  Ebn 
Al-  Walid,  afterwards  fo  terrible  to  the  Greeks;  the  left 
by  Acrema  Ebn  Abu  Jahl ;  and  the  centre  by  Abu  Sofian. 
The  corps  de  referve-  was  headed  by  Abu  Sofian’s  wife, 
accompanied  by  fifteen  other  matrons,  who  performed  the' 
office  of  drummers,  lamenting  the  fate  of  their  country¬ 
men  fiain  at  Bedr,  in  order  to  animate  the  troops  to  battle. 
The  attack  was  begun  by  the  Modems,  who  fell  upon  the 
enemy  with  fuch  fury,  that  their  centre  immediately  be¬ 
gan  to  give  way.  Ali  flew  Arta  the  enemy’s  great  fland- 
ard-bearer;  which  ftruck-  them  with  fuch  terror,. that  they 
foon  betook  themfelves  to  flight,  falling  foul  upon  their 
own  corps  de  referve.  Victory  had  now  been  no  longer 
doubtful,  notwithflanding  the  vaft,  inferiority  of  Maho¬ 
met’s  troops,  had  not  the  fifty  archers,  contrary  to  the 
prophet’s  exprefs  command,  quitted  their  port.  Upon  this 
Khaled,  perceiving  the.  Moflem  army  to  be  greatly  ex- 
pofed,  attacked  them  in.  the  rear  with  fuch  bravery,  that 
he  turned  the  fortune-of  the  day.  After  putting  the  troops 
in  diforder,  he  cried  out  with  all  his  might,  “  Mahomet 
is  (lain;”  which  had  fuch  an  effect  upon  the.  Modems, 
that  they  immediately  fled,  nor  could  the  turnoff  endea¬ 
vours  of  the  prophet  himfelf  afterwards  rally  them.  He 
was  therefore  obliged  to  quit  the  field  of  battle  ;  in  doing 
which  he  was  very  near  lofing  his  life,  being  ffruck  down 
by  a  fftower  of  flones,  and  wQunded  in  the  face,  by  two 
arrows,  which  occafioned  the  fofs  of  two  of  his  fore-teeth. 
Of  the  Modems  feventy  were  (lain  ;  among  whom  were 
Hamza  the  prophet’s  uncle,  and  Mofaab  the  ffandard- 
bea,rer.  Amongff  the  wounded  were  Abu  Beer,  Onsar, 
and  Othman  ;  but,  as  foon  as  they  underflood  that  the. 
prophet  was  fafe,  they  returned  to  the  charge  with  great 
intrepidity,  and,  after  an  obffinate  difpute,  carried  him 
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■off.  The  good  retreat  madediy  thefe  champions  fo  difcon- 
raged  the  troops  of  Abu  Sotian,  tiiat  they  did  not  purfue 
the  flying-enemy,  but  contented  them'felveswith  reniain- 
ing  mafters  of  the  field  of  battle-;  nor  did  that  general, 
though  he  exulted  in  his  victory,  make  any  farther  ufe  of 
it  tlptn  to  give  Mahomet  a  challenge  to  meet  him  the  next 
year  at  Bedr,  which  was  accepted;  but,  after  his  return 
'to  Mecca,  he  deftred  a  truce  with  the  Modems,  which 
was  readily  granted. 

The  next  year  (A.T).  626.-)  Mahomet,  befides  feveral 
■other  lefs  confiderable  fucceffes,  reduced  a  fortrefs  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Jewifh  tribe  of  A1  Nadir,  who  had  revolted. 
At  this  time  he  forbade  his  followers  the  ufe  of  wine,  or 
to  play  at  games  of  chance,  on  account  of  the  disturbances 
and  quarrels  which  were  often  excited  by  that  means 
among  them.  This  year  alfo  he  marched  his  army  to 
Bedr,  to  meet  Abu  Sofian,  as  he  had  promised  the  year 
before  :  but,  that  general’s  heart  failing  him,  he  returned 
home  without ‘facing  the  prophet;  and  this  a£t  of  coward¬ 
ice  the  Modems  did  not  fail  to  impute  to  a  terror  lent  im¬ 
mediately  from  God.  The  year  following,  however,  the 
Koreifh,  in  conjunction  with  the  tribe  of  Ghatfcn,  and  the 
Jews  of  A1  Nadir  and  Koreidha,  affembled  an  army  of 
i2,coo  men,  with  which  they  formed  the  fiege  of  Medina; 
thus  threatening  Mahomet  and  his  followers  with  utter 
deftruCtion.  On  the  enemy’s  approach,  Mahomet  ordered 
a  deep  diteii  to  be  dug  round  the  city,  and  went  out  to 
defend  it  with  3000  men.  The  Arabs- having  inverted  the 
town,  both  (ides  remained  in  a  rtate  of  inactivity  for  fome 
time  ;  w  hich  w  as  fo  well  employed  by  Mahomet,  that  he 
found  means  to  corrupt  fome  of  the  leading3  men  in  the 
enemy’s  camp.  The  good  effects  of  this  foon  appeared  ; 
for  a  champion  having  advanced  to  the  Mortem  entrench¬ 
ments,  and  challenged  the  belt  man  in  their  army  to  fight 
him  in  fingle  combat,  the  challenge  was  accepted  by  Ali, 
who  flewhim  and  another  that  came  to  his .affi  fiance ;  af- 
' ter  which,  thofe  who  had  been  corrupted  by  Mahomet 
defected  their  camp ;  foAhat  the  refidue  were  obliged  to 
raife  the  fiege,  and  return  home. 

Mahomet  now  continued  to’ be  fuccefsful,  gradually  re¬ 
ducing  the  Arab  tribes  one  after  another.  In  628,  he  fent 
an  agent  to  Conftantin-ople,  defiring  leave  of  the  Greek 
emperor  to  trade  with  his  fubjedts,  which  was  immedi¬ 
ately  granted.  The  fame  year  alfo  he  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca,  and  obtained  liberty  to 
perform  his  devotions  at  the  Caaba.  In  1629,  he  began 
'to  think  of  propagating  his  religion  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Arabia,  and  lent  meffengers  to  feveral  neighbouring  princes 
to  invite  them  to  embrace  Mahometanifm:  but,  before 
fending  the  letters,  he  caufed  a  filver  feal  to  be  made,  on 
which  were  engraved  the  following  words :  “  Matiomet 
the  Aposti.f,  of-God.”  This  feal,  lie-believed,  would 
procure  the  letters  a  more  favourable  reception  at  the 
courts  of  thofe  princes  whither  they  were  directed.  The 
firft  he  addreffed  was  Khofru  Parviz,  king  of  Perfia  ;  who, 
-finding  that  Mahomet  had  put  his  own  name  before  his,  fore 
the  letter,  and  difmiffed  the  meffenger  very  abruptly.  He 
alfo  fent  a  letter  to  the  fame  purpol'e  to  Cohftantinople  ; 
but,  though  theempercr  Heraciius  difmiffed  his  meffengers 
honourably,  he  refufed  to  abandon  the-  Chriftian  faith. 
Befides  thefe,  he  wrote-  other  letters,  which  he  diftributed 
among  thofe  whom  he  thought  mod  likely  to  acknowledge 
him  for  an  aportle.  We  do  not  find,  however,"  that,  by 
means  of  letters,- he  ever  introduced  his  religion  into  afio- 
'  reign  country.  While  Mahomet  was  thus  employed,  he 
very  narrowly- efcaped  being  poifoned  by  a  Jewefs,  who 
wanted,  as -the  faid,  to  make  an  experiment  whether  he 
was  a  prophet  or  not.  This  was  done  by  communicating 
fome  poifon  to  a  fhoulder  of  mutton,  of  w-hich  one  of  his 
companions,-  named  Baffiar  Ebn  A1  Bara,-  eating  heartily, 

-  died  upon  the  fpot ;  and  Mahomet  himfelf,  though  he 
-lived  three  years  after,  never  enjoyed  perfect  health.  Not- 
withftanding  this  misfortune,  however,  he  ftill  continued 
his  enterprifes.  The  year  630  was  urtiered  in  by  the  con- 
•'Verfion.-of  Khalid  Ebn  A1  Walid,  Amru  Ebn  A1  As,  and 
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Othrnan  Ebn  Telha,  three  of  the  mod  confiderable  per- 
fons  among  the  Koreiih  ;  and  this  foon  enabled  him  to  be¬ 
come  mafter  of  the  w-hole  peninfula  of  Arabia.  This  year 
alfo  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca  took  it  into  their  heads  to 
violate  the  treaty  concluded  with  Mahomet ;  for  the  tribe 
of  Beer,  who  were  the  confederates  of  the  Koreiih,  at¬ 
tacking  thofe  of  Khozaab,  who -.were  in  alliance  with  Ma¬ 
homet,  maflacred  twenty  of  them,  and  were  affified  by. a 
party  of  the  Koreiih  themfelvbs-.  The  confequence  of  this 
violation  was  ealily  foreleen,  and  Abu  Sofian  made  him¬ 
felf  a  journey  to  Medina,  in  order  to  heal  the  breach,  and 
■renew  the  truce  :  'but  in  vain;  for  Mahomet  refufed  to  fee 
him.  Upon  this  he  applied  to  Abu  Beer,  Ali, -Omar,  and 
Fatima,  to  intercede  with  the  prophet;  but  fome  of  them 
giving  him  rough  anfwers,  and  others  none  at  all,  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Mecca  as  he  came.  Mahomet  gave 
orders  to  fet  off  immediately,  and  take  the  Meccans  by 
furprife,  who  were  by  no  means  in  a  condition  to  receive 
them.  As  he  drew  near  to  Mecca,  he  fet  up  his  ftandard, 
and  advanced  in  order  of  battle  to  Mar  A1  Dharan,  where 
the  whole  army  encamped.  Here  he  o.Jered  10,000  fires 
to  be  lighted,  and  committed  the  defence  of  the  camp  to 
Omar,  who- cut  off  all  communication  with  the  town,  fo 
that  the  Meccans  could  receive  no  certain  advice  of  their 
number.  Among  others  that  came  from  Mecca  to  recon¬ 
noitre  the  Mdflem  camp,  Abu  Sofian,  Hakenr  Ebn  Hezam, 
and  Bodail  Ebn  Wafka,  fell  into  Omar's  hands  ;  and,  being 
conduced  to  Mahomet,  were  obliged  to  embrace  Maho- 
metanifm,  in  order  to  fave  their  lives. 

The  rumour  of  this  expedition  had  not  a  little  terrified 
the  Koreifh,  though  they  were  not  apprized  that  the  pro¬ 
phet  had  refolved- upon  a  war  ;  but  perceiving  now,  upon 
the  report  of  Abu  Sofian,  who  had  been  fent  back  to  them, 
that  the  enemy  was  at  their  gates,  they  were  thrown  into 
the  utmOfi:  confiernation.  Of  this  Mahomet  refolved  to 
take  the  advantage.  He  therefore  firfi  difpatched  Hakem 
and  Bodail  to  the  -Meccans,  inviting  them  to  take  an  oath 
'  of -allegiance  to  him,  *and  become  converts  to  his  new 
•religion  ;  after  which,  he  made  the  following  difpofition 
of  his  forces  :  A1  Zobier  was  ordered  to  advance  with  a 
detachment  rewards  the  town,  on  the  fide  of  mount  Cada. 
Saad  Ebn  Obad,  prince  of  the  tribe  Kbazraj,  marched  with 
another  detachment  towards  the  height  of  Coda,  which 
commands  the  plain  of  Mecca.  Aii  commanded  the  left 
•wing,  confiding  Of  Anfars  and  Mohajerin.  The  prophet 
put  into  his  hands  the  great  ftandard  of  Mahometanifm, 
with  orders  to  port  himfelf  upon  mount  A1  Hajun,  and  to 
plant  the  ftandard  t-here  ;■  ftrictly  enjoining  him  not  to  ftir 
from  thence  till  he  himfelf  arrived,  and  till  a  proper  fignal 
fiiould  be  given  him  from  Saad  for  that  purpofe.  Khaled 
led  the  right  wing,  confiding  of  the  Arabs  lately  converted, 
with  which  he  was  to  poffefs  himfelf  of  the  plain  of  Mecca. 
Abu  Obeidah  commanded  in  the  centre,  which  confided 
■entirely  of  infantry  ;  the  prophet- himfelf-remained  in  the 
-rear,  to  difpatch  his  orders  to  the  different  generals,  as 
occafion  fiiould  require.  He  exprefsly  prohibited  Khaled, 
.and  all  his  other  officers,  to  adt  offenfively,  unlefs  they 
were  firft  attacked.  Things,  being  thus  prepared,  the  ar¬ 
my,  upon  the  fignal  given,  put  itlelf  in  motion.  The 
prophet  mounted  lvis .camel  with  great  alacrity,  and  was 
that  day  clothed  -in  fcarlet.  A1  Zobier  purfued  the  route 
affigned  him  without  oppofition  ;  nor  did  Saad  difeover  the 
fainted  traces  of  an  enemy.  Ali  took  poffeflion  of  his  port: 
without  the  lofs  of  a -man  ;  and  in  like  manner  Abu  Obei- 
dah  foized  on  the  fuburbs.  Khaled,  however,  in  his  march 
to  the  plain,  was  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  Koreifh  and 
their  confederates,  whom  he  defeated,  putting  twenty-eight 
ref  them  to  the  fword ;  he  purfued  them  into  the  town,  and 
maflacred  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  ;  which  fo 
terrified  the  reft,  that  the  prophet  foon-  became  mafter  of 
the  city,  with  the  lofs  only  of  two  men.  Mahomet  made 
his  public  entry  into  it  exactly  at  fim-rifing.  When  the 
firft  tumult  was-  over,  he  went  in  procellion  round  the 
Caaba  feven  times,  touching  the  corner  of  the  black  ftonq 
with,  the  wand  in  his  hand,  as  often  as  lie  palled  it,  with 
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*.gr eat  de  votion.  Thcn'he  entered  tlte  Caaba;  where,  ob¬ 
serving  Several  idols  in  the  form. of  angels,  and  the  ftatues 
of  Abraham  and  IShmael,  with  the  arrows  of  divination 
in  their  hands,  he  caufed  them, all  to  be  deftroyed.  Af¬ 
terwards  entering  into  the  interior  part  of  the  Caaba,  he 
■repeated  with  a  loud  voice  the  form  ufed  at  this  day  by  the 
Mahometans,  “  Allah  A'kbar,  God  is  great,  dec.”  turning 
"towards  every  part  of  the  temple.  Then  he  prayed  be¬ 
tween  the  two  pillars  there,  with  two  inclinations,  as  well 
as  without  the  Caaba;  faying  to  thofe  that  attended  him, 
“  This  is  your  Kebla,  or  the  place  towards  which  you  are 
•4o  turn  your  faces  in  prayer.” 

Having-  thus  Subdued  the  KoreiSh,  and  .purged  the 
Caabanf  3C0  idols,  the  prophet’s  next  care  was  to  ingra- 
■tiate  himfelf  with  the  people.  Sending  therefore  for  fome 
of  the  principal  inhabitants,  he  alked  them  what  kind  of 
treatment  they  expeffed  from  him,  now.he.had  conquered 
them?  To  this-they  replied,  “  None  but  what  is  favour.- 
.able,  O  generous  brother  :”  upon  which  hedifmirfeu  them, 
faying,  that  from  that  moment  they  were  a  free  people. 
He  restored  the  keys  of  the  Caaba  to  Othman  Ebn  Telha, 
who  was  in  polfenion  of  them  before ;  and  who  w.as  lb 
much  atfefted.by  this  unexpected  generofity,  that  he  im¬ 
mediately  became  a  profelyte.  Next  day  the  prophet  de¬ 
clared  Mecca  an  afylum  for  all  who  would  embrace  his 
.new  religion;  aad  publicly  declared  that  he  would  main¬ 
tain,  to  the  utmod.  of  his  power,  the  inviolable  fecurity 
.of  the  place.  He  was  then  Solemnly  inaugurated;  after 
which  he  proscribed,  accoi  img  to  fome,  fix  men  and  four 
women,  according  to  others,  eleven  men  and  one  woman ; 
-but  of  thefe  only  three  men  and  one  woman  were  put  to 
death;  the  reft  being  pardoned,  on  ■embracing'Mahoruet- 
.anifm. 

The  ninth  year  of  the  Hegira,  being  that  of  Gh ri,ffc.;6,3 1 , 
is  called  by  the  Mahometans  the  year  of  Embajjies  ;  -  for 
■  the  Arabs,  w  ho- had  waited  tire  ilfue  of  the  war  between 
Mahomet  and  the  KoreiSh,  no  fooner.faw  the  prophet  vic- 
;  torious,  than  they  began  to  come  in  to  him  in  great  num- 
’.bers,  and  fend  embaflies  to  make  their  fubroHTions  to' him, 
both  while  at  Mecca  and.after  his  return  to  Medina  ;  and 
thus  good  fortune  continued  without  interruption  to  the 
year  632,  when  this  famous  impoftor  breathed  his  laft, 
having  reduced  under  his  fubje&ion  the  whole  peninfula 
of  Arabia,  and  being  ready  to  break  into  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms  in  order  to  fatisfy  his, ambition. 

The  death  of  Mahomet  occasioned  fuch  a  consternation 
in  Mecca,  that  the- governor  hid  himfelf,  fearing  to  be 
(tailed  in  question  for  his. former  conduit  ;  and- the  inha¬ 
bitants- confidered  themfelves  destitute  of.  all  protection. 
•They  now  began  to  meditate,?,  revolt ;.  but  were  prevented 
l  by  Sohail  Ebn  Amru,  a  principal  man  of  the  KoreiSh.  The 
(tumults  of  Medina,  however,  were  not  fo  eafily  appeafed. 
The  news  of  this  event  was  .no  fooner  puhlifhed  there, 
rtlian  a  number  of  people  affcmhled' before  the  prophet’s 
door,  crying  out,  “How  can  our  apoltle  be  dead  ?  Our 
intercelfor,  our  mediator,  has  not  entirely  left  us !  He  is 
taken  up  into  heaven,  as  wasTfa  (Jefus)  ;  therefore  he 
Shall  not  be  buried.”  This  was  confirmed  by  Omar;  who 
drew  his  fword,  and  fwore,  that,  if  any  perfon  affirmed 
Mahomet  to  be  dead,  be  would,  cut  off  his  hands  and  feet. 

5‘  The  apoftle  of  God  (fays  he)  is  not  dead  :  he -is  only 
gone  for  a  feafon,  as  Mofes  the  fon  of  Amram  was  gone 
t  from  the  people  of  Ifr.ael  for  forty  days,  and  then  returned 
to  them  again.”  The  populace  therefore  kept  the  body 
above  ground,  even  after  the  belly  began  to  fwell.  Upon 
hearing  of  thefe  tranfaflions,  Abu  Beer  immediately  poft- 
■-  ed  from  A1  Souah,  and  expoflulated  with  him  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  :  “  Do.  you  wovffiip  Mahomet,  or  the  God 
of  Mahomet  ?  If  the  latter,  lie  Is  immortal,  and  liveth 
-for  ever  ;  but,  if  the  former,  you  are  in  a  manife ft  error, 

,  for  he  is  certainly  dead.”  The  -truth  of  this  allertion  he 
immediately  evinced  from  feveral  palfages  of  the  Ko¬ 
ran,  in  fo  clear  and  conclufive  a  manner,  that  he  not  only 
Xatisfied  Omar,  but  calmed  the  minds  of  the  people. 

The  prophet  having  left- no  directions. concerning  a  fi;c- 
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celfor,  very  warm  difputes  arofe  between  the  Mohajerin 
and.  the  Anfars  about  the  right  of  electing  a  khalif.  The 
former  infilled  on  having  that  right,  becaufe  they  had  at¬ 
tended  Mahomet  in  his  flight  to  Medina  ;  and  the  others* 
becaufe  they  had  fupported  him  when  expelled  from  his 
native  city,  etc.  In  Short,  the  difputes  Jaeca me  fo  violent, 
that  a-n  open  rupture, muft  have  commenced,  had  not  they 
-been  terminated  "by  a  propofal  that  each  party  Should 
clioofe  a  khalif.  This , amuSed  them  for  t lie  prefe.nt ;  but, 
not  proving  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  Mohajerin,  Abu 
Beer  propofed  two  perfbns,  Omar  .and  Abu  Obeidah,  of¬ 
fering  to  fwear  allegiance  to  him  on  whom  tire  Suffrages 
of  both  (liould  fall.  At  length  Omar  voluntarily  fwore 
fealty  to  Abu  Beer,  and,  .bis  example  being-followed  by 
all  the’Moflems  on  the  Spot,  he  was  acknowledged  both 
bv  the  Mohajerin  and  Anfars  as  the  rightful  fucceffor  of 
Mahomet.  Thefe  tranfaCfions,  however,  were  not  re! idl¬ 
ed  by  Ali,  who,  as  Ton-in-law  to  the  prophet,  had  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  beft  title  to  the  fuccefficri.  He  expofculated 
with  Abu  Beer  about  the  manner  of  his  election,  which 
had  been  effected  without  his  knowledge-;  .and  received. for 
anfvver,  that  the  exigence  of  affairs  would  not  admit  of  de¬ 
liberation;  and  that, .had  not  the  election  been  fo  fudden, 
the  opposite  party  would  have  wrefted  the  power  entirely 
out  of  their  hands.  Ah  was  in  Fatima’s  apart  ment  when 
Abu  Beer  was  eleCted  khalif;  and,  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  news,  expreffed  great  dillatisfaition.  Ke  found  him¬ 
felf,  however,  obliged  to  Submit ;  -for  the  new  khalif  fent 
Omar  with  Qxders  to  •  burn  the  houfe  where  he  and  his 
friends  were  affenvbied,  in.cafe-he  did  not. concur  ip. Sup¬ 
porting  the  election. 

Soon  after  Abu  Beer’s  aceeffion,  many  of  the  Arabs  re¬ 
futed  to  pay  the  tribute  impofed  upon  them  by  Mahomet, 
and  even  attempted  to  Shake  off  his  yoke  altogether.  This 
fo  alarmed  the  khalif  and  his  fuhjeCts  at  Medina,  that, 
fearing  a  general  revolt,  they  fent  all  not  able  to  bear 
arms  into  the.  fa  line  lies  of  the  rocks  and  mountains,  and 
put  themfelves  in  as.goed  a  pofture  of  defence. as  the  Short 
time  would  permit.  In  the  mean  time  Khaied  Was  dif- 
p.atched  with  an  army  of  4500  men  to  reduce  the.  rebels.,; 
and  foan  coming  up  with  them,  gave  them  a  total  defeat,, 
brought  off  a--  y;afl  quantity  of  plunder,  antl-made  many 
of  their  children  Slaves.  Nor  was  he  content  with  this-;- 
for  being  fent  by  Abu  Beer  to  Malec  Ebn  Noweirah,  an 
eminent  perfon  among  the  Arabs,  and  famous  for  his  Skill 
in  poetry  .as  well  as  his  horSernanfliip  anti  bravery,  to  bring 
him  over  by  fair  means, -he  immediately  ordered  his  head 
to  be  Struck  off.  By  this  means,  indeed,  he  extinguished 
the  feeds  of  rebellion  ;  hut.  rendered  himfelf  exceedingly 
obnoxious  to  Abu  Beer,  who  would  have-put  him  to 
death,  had  .not  Omar  Strongly  interceded  for  .him  :  for 
•Khateu  had  greatly  exceeded  his  commission,  as  Malec 
had  already  returned  to  Mahometanifm.  .About  the  fame 
time. another  body  of  rebels  committed  great  disorders  in 
the  province  of  Bahrein.  A  gain  ft  thefe  Abu  Beer  dif- 
.  patched  A1  Ola  . at  the  head  of  a  conliderable  army,  wlip 
Toon  obliged  them  to -return  to  Mahometanifm;  having 
put  great  numbers  to  the  fword,  . and  plundered  their  coun¬ 
try  in  a  dreadful  manner. 

Abu  Beer  having  now  no  enemy-to  contend  with  in  A- 
.  rabia,  .and  being  free  from  all  apprehensions  of  a  compe¬ 
titor,  refolved  to  turn  his  arms  againSt  the  Greek  emperor. 
Someffiight  Skirmishes  had  happened,  in  the  lifetime  of  Ma¬ 
homet,  between  the  Moflemsand  Greek  Christians;  jn  one 
-of  which  Zeid,  a' Modem  commander,  bjad.  been  killed. 
To  revenge  his  death,  his  fqr.  Ofama  was  on  the  point  of 
making  an  irruption  into  Syria  at  the  time  of  Mahomet’S 
dcceafe.  This  enterpr.ife  the  khalif  encouraged  him  to 
go  on  with  ;  and  it  was  executed  by  Ofama  with  great  fuc- 
cefs.  The  khalif  next  font  Khaledat  the  head  of  a  power¬ 
ful  army  to  invade  Irak,  and  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom 
of  Hira.  In  this  alfo  he  was  attended  with  Iris  ufual  fuc- 
cefs.  The  king  A1  Mondar  A1  Maghrur  loft  his  life  in 
defence  of  his  dominions ;  and  the  kingdom  was  totally 
dellroyedj  after  it  had  existed  C?.2  years  and  eight  months. 
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The  inhabitants  became' tributaries ;  and,  according  to 
Eutychius,  the  tribute  collected  on  this  occafion  amounted 
to  7)0,000  pieces  of  money.  This,  according  to  A1  Ma* 
liin,  was  thofirft  tribute-money  ever  brought  to  Medina. 

The  exigence  of  the  khalif’s  affairs,  however,  did  not 
fiiffer  Khaled  long  to  remain  in  Irak.  Before  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  army  under  his  command,  Abu  Beer  had  come 
to  a  refolution  to  invade  Syria;  and-,  finding  Ms  defign  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  principal  officers  of  his  court,  he  lent  cir¬ 
cular  letters  to  the  petty  princes-  of  Yaman,  tire  chief  men 
of  Mecca,  &c.  informing  them  of  his  intention  to  take 
Syria  out  of- the-  hands  of  the  infidels  ;  acquainting  them* 
at  the  fame  time,  that  a  war  for  tlie  propagation  of  the 
true  religion  was-  an  aft  of  obedience  to  God.  To  thefe 
letters  they  paid  a- proper  regard  ;  and  in  a  very  fhort  time 
they  all  appeared  at  Medina  at  the  head  of  their  refpec- 
tive  troops,  and  pitched  their  tents  round  the  city.  Here 
they  (laid  till  the  Modem  army  deftined  to  aft  againft  Sy¬ 
ria  was  completely  formed,  and  in  a  capacity  to  begin  its. 
march.  The  khalif  having  viewed  the  troops  from  the 
top  of  an  hill,-  and  prayed  to  God  for  fuccefs,  attended- 
the  generals- fame  way  on  foot.  As  the  generals  vs  ere  on 
liorfeback,  they  could  not  forbear  exprelTing  t heir  uneafi- 
nefs  at  the  khalifs- thus  demeaning  himlelf;  but  he  told 
them,  that  it-  dignified  little  whether  they  \\  aiked  on  foot¬ 
er  rode,-  as  they  had  all  the  fame  views,  viz.  the  fervice  of 
God,  and  the  propagation  of'  religion.  At  parting,  he 
addreffed  Yezid  Ebn  Abu  Sofian,  w  ho  had  the  fupreme 
command,  in  the  following  manner:  “  Take  care,- Yezid 
Ebn  Abu  Sofian,  to  treat  your  men  v\  ith  tendernefs  and- 
lenity.  Confult  with  your  officers  on  all  prefling  occafions, 
and  encourage  them  to  face  the  enemy  with  bravery  and 
refolution.  If  you  fiiull  happen  to  be  viftorioits,  deftroy 
neither  old  people,  women,  nor  children.  Cut  down  no 
palm-trees,  nor  burn  any  fields' of  corn:  Spare  all  fruit- 
trees,  and  flay  no  cattle  but  fuuli  as  you  fltall  take  for  your 
own  life.  Adhere  always  inviolably-  to  your  engagements,, 
and  put  none  of  the  religious  perfons  you  Avail  meet  with¬ 
in  monafteries  to  the  fwovd .  -Offer  no  violence  to  the  places 
they  ferve  God  in,-  As  for  tliofe  members  of  the  fyna- 
gogues  of  Satan  who  fiave  their  crowns ,  cleave  their  fkulls,- 
and  give  them  no  quarter,  except  they  embrace  Iflamifnv 
(Mahometanifm),  or  pay  tribute.” 

Heraclius,  the  Greek  emperor,  was  greatly  alarmed  at 
the  approach  of  the  Modem  army  ;  however,  he  made  all 
neceliary  preparations  for  his  defence,-  and  lent  out  a  de¬ 
tachment  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy.  Thefe  having  fallen 
in  with  the  Arabs,  a  battle  enfued,  in  which  the  Greeks 
were  defeated  witli  the  lofs  of  1200  men,  while  the  Arabs 
loft  only  120.  This  was  fucceeded  by  a  great  many  (kir¬ 
n-fifties,  in  which  the  Modems  were  generally  victorious. 
The  rich  fpoils  taken  on  thefe  occafions  were  fent  as  a  pre- 
fent  to  the  khalif ;  who,  having  acquainted  the  inhabitants 
of  Mecca  Vvith  his  good  fuccefs,  they  were  fb  elated,  that 
they  furnifhed  him  with  a  ftrong  reinforcement,  which  was 
immediately  ordered  into  Syria,  Khaled’s  next  exploit 
was  the  reduction  of  Bofira,  a  very  rich  and  populous  city 
of  Syria  Damafcena.  Having  left  a  garrifon  of  400  men 
in  Boftra,  and  being  joined  by  Abu  Obeidah’s  forces,  he 
laid  fiege  to  Damafcus  with  an  army  of  45,000  men.  This 
fo  alarmed  the  emperor,  that  he  difpatched  100,000  cho- 
fen  troops  commanded  by  one  Werdan,  to  the  relief  of 
that  city.  Khaled,  01V  hearing  of  the  approach  of  this 
formidable  army,  was  for  marching  immediately  with  all 
his  forces,  and  giving  them  battle  ;  but  this  was  oppofed 
by  Obeidali,  as  i-t  would  enable  the  inhabitants  of  Damaf¬ 
cus  to  procure  frefh  fupplies  both  of  arms  and  providons, 
and  confequently  render  the  reduction  of  the  place  more 
difficult.  It  was,  therefore,  agreed,  that  a  body  of  troops 
jfliould  be  detached  under  Derar  Ebn  A1  Wazar,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  officer,  to  fight  the  enemy,  whilft  the  fiege  was 
.carried  on  by  the  two  generals. 

Rivaled,  fearing  left  Derar’s  furious-  zeal  and  hatred  to 
the  Greek  Chriftians  ffiould  prove  fatal  to  his  tr.oops,  told 
iUu  before  his  departure,  that,  though  they  were  com¬ 


manded  to  fight  for  the  propagation  of  their  religion,  yet* 
they  were  not  allowed  to  throwaway  the  lives  of  tlveis" 
men  ;  and  therefore  ordered  him  to  retire  to  the  main  body; 
of  the  army,  in  cafe  he  found  himfelf  preffed  by  a  fupe- 
rior  force.  But  Derar,  deaf'  to  his  falufary  admonition,, 
with  his  fmall  body  of  troops  ru fifed  upon  the  whole  Chri- 
ftian  army,  notwithfianding  the  vaft  di (proportion  of  num¬ 
bers.  He  charged  them,  how  ever,  with  fuch  bravery,  that  he 
penetrated  to  the  fpot  where  the  general  ’ gave  his  orders, 
killed  tlie  ftandard- bearer,  and  carried  off  the  ftandard  it- 
felf,.  in  which  was  a- crofs  richly  adorned  with  precious 
(tones.  Nay,  he  would’  in  all  probability  have  put  Wer-. 
dan’s  army  to  flight;,  hadmot  the  general’s  (on,  the  com¬ 
mandant  of  Hems,  arrived  in  the  heat  of  the  engagement 
with  a  reinforcement  of  10,000  men  ;  with  which  he  at¬ 
tacked  the  Modems  fo  brifkly  in  the  rear,  that  he  forced’ 
them  to  retire,  and  took  Derar  himfelf  prifoner.  This- 
fo  difeouraged  the  Modems,  that  they  would  have  taken- 
to  their  heels,  had  not  Raft  Ebn  Omerrah  animated  them 
with  the  following  words  :  “  What!  do  not  you  know,, 

that  whoever  turns  his  back  upon  bis  enemies  offends  God 
and  his  prophet  ?  and  that  the  propliet  declared  tlie  gates 
of  paradife  fliould  be  open  to  none  but  fuch  as  fought  for 
religion  ?  Come  on!  I  will  go  before  you.  If  your  cap¬ 
tain  be  dead,  or  taken  prifoner,  yet  your  God  is  alive,  and 
fees  what  you  do.”  This  exhortation  had  tlie  defired  ef- 
feft  ;  and,  liis  troops,, returning  to  tlie  charge,  maintained 
their  ground  with  unparalleled  bravery,  till  Klialed  arrived 
with  a  conftderable  body  of  infantry,  and  kooo  horfe. 
This  event  turned  the  fortune  of  tlie  day.  A  party  of  the 
imperial  army  went' over  to  the  Modems,  and  the  reft  were, 
defeated.  Derar  was  alfo  retaken,  and  carried  off  in  tri¬ 
umph.  However,  Werdan,  having  collefted  the  (battered 
remains  of  his  forces,  and  received  a  reinforcement  from 
the  emperor,  found  his  army  dill  amounted  to  70,000 
men,  with  which  he  refolved  to-  make  another  (land  for 
the  relief  of  Damafcus.  They-  were  attended  with  (till 
worfe  fuccefs  in  this  fecond  attempt  than  they  had  been, 
before  ;  being  utterly  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  50,000 
men,  in  confequence  of  which  tlie  city  furrendered.  This- 
event  happened  in  the  year  63.4;  and  the  very  day  that 
Damafcus  was  taken,  Abu  Beer  died  of  a  confumption,  m 
the  63d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Omar,gand‘ 
the  firft  titleaffigned  liimwas,  The  khalif  of  the  khalif  of  the 
apofle  of  God.  But  the  Arabs,  conddering,  that  by  the 
additions  to  be  continually  made  at  the  acceflion  of  every 
new  khalif,  the  title  would  become  too  long,  they  with, 
one  voice  fainted  him  Emperor  of  the  believers ;  which  here¬ 
ditary  title  defeended  afterwards  to  his  fucceffors  by  a  kind 
of  right. 

The  new  khalif  was  no  fooner  fettled,,  than  lie  placed 
Abu  Obeidali  in  tlie  chief  command  of  the  army  of  Syria, 
being  greatly  difpleafed  with  the  fanguinary  difpofition  of 
Klialed.  He  alfo  commanded  Abu  Obeidah  to  have  an 
eye  upon  Paleftine,  and  to  invade  it  as  foon  as  opportu¬ 
nity  oftered.  Khaled  bore  his  difgrace  with  great  magna, 
nimity  :  and  fwore,  that  though  he  always  had  the  greateft 
regard  for  Abu  Beer,  and  the  utmoft-  averfion  to  Omar, 
yet  he  would  fubmit  to  God’s  will,  and  obey  the  new  kha, 
lif  as' the  lawful  fucced’or  of  Mahomet.  The  Modem 
forces  in  the  mean  time,  having  made  proper  difpofitions. 
for  improving  the  advantages  they  had  gained,  Abu  Obei¬ 
dah  font  a  detachment  of  500  horfe  to '  Dair  Abil  Kodos,  a- 
bout  30  miles  from  Damafcus,  to  plunder  the  Chriftians 
there.  He  next  fet  about  reducing  the  principal  fortreftes 
in  Syria,  and  foon  became  mafter  of  Kinnifrin,  Baalbec, 
Adefian,  Shaizar,  and  Hems  ;  on  the  news  of  which,  the 
Greek  emperor  Heraclius,  refolving  if  podible  to  putaftop 
to  the  unprovoked  ravages  of  the  Modems,  fent  againff 
them  an  army  of  240,000  men,  commanded  by  one  Ma- 
ntrel,  whom  the  Arabs  call  Mahan.  But  this  vaft  multi¬ 
tude  was  utterly  defeated  by  Khaled  ;  upon  whom  Abu 
Obeidah  conferred  the  fupreme  command,  on  account  of 
his  fuperior  (kill  in  military  affairs.  This  battle  was  fought 
near  a  village  called  Ycrmouk ;  and,  according  to  the  Ara¬ 
bia^ 
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bian  hldorians,  the  Chridians  had  150,000  men  killed  and 
40,000  taken  prifoners,  while  the  Mollems  loft  no  more 
than  4030. 

The  defeat  at  Yermonk  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  lofs  of  the  whole  province  of  Paledine.  The  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Jerufalem  was  one  of  its  fil'd  confequences ;  and 
Omar,  being  apprifed  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  imme¬ 
diately  fet  out  to  vilit  that  holy  place,  at  the  requed,  it  is 
faid,  of  the  inhabitants.  The  khalif  was  attended  in  his 
journey  by  a  numerous  retinue.  He  rode  upon  a  red  ca¬ 
mel,  and  carried  with  him  two  facks  of  provifion  and 
fruits.  Before  him  he  had  a  leather  bottle,  very  neeeflary 
in  thefe  defer t  countries  to  put  water  in  ;  and  behind  him 
a  w’ooden  platter.  Before  he  left  the  place  where  he  relied, 
he  condantly  faid  the  morning  prayer;  after  which  head- 
dreffed  himfelf  to  his  attendants  in  a  devout  drain,  utter¬ 
ing  fome  pious  ejaculations.  Then  he  communicated  his 
provifion  to  them  ;  every  one  of  his  fellow-travellers  eating 
with  him  out  of  the  fame  platter, without  the  lead  didinftion. 
His  clothes  were  made  of  camel’s  hair,  and  were  in  a  very  tat¬ 
tered  condition;  nor  could  any  thing  be  more  mean  or  for¬ 
did  than  the  figure  he  made.  On  the  road  he  adminidered 
judice  among  his  fubjefts  :  concerning  which  we  have  fe- 
veral  anecdotes  ;  but  that  mod  to  his  honour  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Having  obferved  fome  poor  tributaries  expofed 
to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  a  very  cruel  punifliment  in  thofe 
hot  countries,  for  not  being  able  to  pay  the  fum  demanded 
of  them,  he  ordered  them  to  be  releafed  ;  telling  his  at¬ 
tendants,  that  he  once  heard  the  apodleof  God  fay,  “  Do 
not  afflift  men  in  this  world  ;  for  thofe  who  do  l'o,  God 
Thall  punifii  in  hell-fire  at  the  day  of  judgment.”  His  or¬ 
ders  were  immediately  executed,  to  the  great  grief  of  the 
opprcflbrs ;  and  the  khalif  continued  his  route.  On  the 
confines  of  Syria  he  was  met  by  Aub  Obeidab  attended  by 
anefcort,  who  condudted  him  to  the  Modem  camp,  where 
he  was  received  with  the  utmod  demonllrations  of  joy  ; 
and  from  thence  to  Jerufalem.  The  morning  after  his  ar¬ 
rival,  he  laid  prayers  and  preached  to  the  troops.  After 
the  conclufion  of  his  fermon,  he  pitched  his  tent  within 
fight  of  the  city  :  then  he  figned  the  articles  of  capitula¬ 
tion  ;  by  which  the  inhabitants  were  intitled  to  the  free 
exercife  of  their  religion,  the  polfellion  of  their  property, 
and  of  his  protedlion. 

Before  the  khalif  left  Syria,  he  divided  that  country 
into  two  parts ;  one  of  which,  that  lay  between  Hauran 
and  Aleppo,  he  committed  to  the  care  of  Abu  Obeidah, 
giving  him  the  drifted:  orders  to  reduce  it  as  foon  as  pof- 
lible.  Yezid  Ebn  Abu  Sofian  was  commanded  to  take  upon 
him  the  care  of  the  other,  which  comprehended  Paledine, 
and  the  fea-coad,  and  to  make  himfelf  abfolute  maderof  it, 
having  a  body  of  troops  aiTigned  him  for  that  purpofe.  He 
alfo  direfted  Amrii  Ebn  A1  As  to  invade  Egypt,  then  in 
a  very  languilhing  condition.  After  having  made  thefe 
difpolitions  for  extending  his  conqueds,  he  fet  out  for 
Medina,  where  he  arrived  in  perfeft  health,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  inhabitants. 

Soon  after  Omar’s  departure,  Yezid  advanced  to  Crefa- 
farea ;  but  found  the  place  fo  drong,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  continue  fome  time  in  a  date  of  inaftion.  Abu  Obei¬ 
dah,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced  towards  Aleppo,  the  ci¬ 
tadel  of  which  was  at  that  time  the  dronged  in  Syria.  The 
citizens  were  druck  with  the  utmod  condernation  at  his 
approach.  They  had  at  that  time  two  governors,  who 
were  brothers,  and  relided  in  the  cadle,  at  a  little  didance 
from  the  city.  The  names  of  thefe  two  governors,  who 
were  of  very  dift'crent  difpofitions,  were  Youkinna,  and 
John.  Their  father,  by  the  emperor  Heraclius’s  appoint¬ 
ment,  prelided  over  all  that  traft  which  lay  betwixt  A- 
leppo  and  the  Euphrates  ;  and,  after  his  death,  the  chief 
management  of  affairs  devolved  upon  Youkinna,  his  bro¬ 
ther  John  fpending  his  time  modly  in  devotion  and  afts  of 
piety.  He  would  therefore  gladly  have  prevailed  on  You¬ 
kinna  to  purchafe  a  peace  from  the  Arabs  with  money, 
rather  than  make  his  country  a  fcene  of  blood  and  rapine; 
but  this  not  fuiting  the  martial  genius  of  Youkinruu  he 
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armed  a  confiderable  number  of  the  citizens,  and  didri- 
buted  money  among  them.  He  then  told  his  men  that  he 
intended  to  aft  offenfively  againd  the  Arabs,  and  even  to 
engage  them  if  poflible  before  tiiey  drew  near.  Having 
animated  his  troops,  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  12,000 
of  them,  and  marched  forwards  to  get  intelligence  of  the 
enemy’s  motions.  Abu  Obeidah,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
font  before  him  Caab  Ebn  Damarali,  with  icoo  men;  gi¬ 
ving  him  exprefs  orders  not  to  fight  till  he  had  received 
information  of  the  enemy.  Youkinna’s  fpies’difeovered 
Caab  and  his”  men  reding  them felves  and  watering  their 
horfes  without  the  lead  apprehendon  of  danger;  of  which 
Youkinna  being  apprifed,  he  placed  one  part  of  his  troops 
in  ambufeade,  and  with  the  other  attacked  the  Modems. 
The  A.rabs  behaved  with  their  ufual  valour;  and  at  fird 
repulfed  the  Chridians,  notwithdanding  their  fuperiority 
in  numbers  :  but,  being  attacked  by  the  troops  that  lay  in 
ambudi,  they  were  forced  to  retire;  having  ryokilled,  and 
almod  all  the  reft  wounded. 

After  Youkinna’s  departure,  the  inhabitants  of  Alep¬ 
po,  confidering  tire  calamities  that  awaited  them  if  their 
city  fhould  be  taken  by  dorm,  fubmitted  without  delay  to 
Abu  Obeidah,  and  were  taken  under  the  proteftion  of  the 
khalif.  This  being  communicated  to  Youkinna,  he  re¬ 
turned  home  with  all  pofiible  expedition,  led  an  attempt 
fhould  be  made  on  the  cadle. in  his  abfence.  On  his  ar¬ 
rival  at  Aleppo,  he  was  fo  incenfed  againd  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  that  he  threatened  them  With  death  if  they  did  not 
difannul  the  treaty  with  the  Arabs,  and  deliver  up  the 
authors  of  it  into  his  hands.  This  demand  not  being  com¬ 
plied  with,  he  fell  upon  the  citizens  with  great  fury,  and 
killed  300  of  them;  among  whom  was  his  brother  John, 
whole  head  he  cauled  to  be  druck  off,  charging  him  with 
being  the  author  and  abettor  of  the  late  pernicious  fcheme. 
He  would  have  made  a  much  greater  daughter,  had  not 
the  Modem  army  at  that  indant  arrived  before  the  town ; 
upon  which  Youkinna  retired  into  the  cadle  with  a  confi¬ 
derable  body  of  troops:  but,  before  this  could  be  effefted, 
he  was  obliged  to  fudain  an  attack  from  the  Arabs,  in 
which  he  lod  3000  men.  The  aftion  was  no  fooner  end¬ 
ed  than  the  inhabitants  of  Aleppo  brought  out  40  of  You¬ 
kinna’s  men,  and  as  a  proof  of  their  fidelity  delivered  them 
into  Abu  Obeidah’s  hands.  Of  thefe,  feven  embraced  Ma- 
hometanifm,  and  the  red  were  beheaded. 

Abu  Obeidah  now  inveded  the  citadel ;  and,  having  fur- 
rounded  it  with  all  his  forces,  made  a  mod  vigorous  af- 
fault.  The  befieged  defended  themfelves  with  great  bra¬ 
very,  and  after  a  very  warm  difpute  drove  the  enemy 
back  to  their  camp.  This  encouraged  Youkinna  to  make 
a  dally  the  following  night.  The  fires  being  then  out  in 
the  Modem  camp,  and  the  bedegers  not  expefting  fitch 
an  unfeafonable  vilit,  60  of  them  were  killed  on  the  fpot, 
and  50  taken  prifoners.  Youkinna,  however,  being  brilk- 
ly  attacked  by  Khaled,  who  foon  drew  together  a  body 
of  troops  to  purfue  him,  lod  about  100  men  in  his  retreat. 
The  next  day,  Youkinna  caufed  the  prifoners  to  be  be¬ 
headed  in  fight  of  the  Modem  camp  ;  and,  receiving  ad¬ 
vice  that  a  drong  party  of  Arabian  cavalry  was  fent  out  to 
forage,  lie  ordered  a  body  of  his  horfe  to  attack  them; 
which  they  accordingly  did,  killed  130,  feized  all  -their  ca¬ 
mels,  horfes,  &c.  and  then  retired  to  the  mountains.  Here 
they  propofed  to  remain  concealed  till  the  following  night, 
and  then  return  to  the  cadle  ;  but  Abu  Obeidah  detached 
Khaled  and  Derar  with  a  body  of  troops  to  purfue  the 
Greeks,  and  revenge  the  late  affront.  Khaled,  being  in¬ 
formed  of  the  route  the  Chridians  had  taken,  poUefTed 
himfelf  of  the  only  pafs  by  which  they  could  return ;  and, 
having  poded  there  a  party  of  his  men,  they  took  300  of  the 
Greeks  prifoners,  and  put  all  the  red  to  the  fword.  The 
next  morning,  to  retaliate  Youkinna’s  cruelty,  the  prifon¬ 
ers  were  all  brought  out  and  beheaded  in  fight  of  the  gar- 
rifon.  Notwithdanding  this  difader,  Youkinna  made  Se¬ 
veral  fallies,  wherein  he  killed  a  great  number  of  the  Mof- 
lerns,  and  haraffed  them  to  fitch  a  degree,  that  Abu  Obei¬ 
dah  found  himfelf  obliged. to  remove  his  camp  to  a  greater 
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diilance  from  the  caftle;  by  which  manoeuvre  he  likewifc 
hoped  that  Youkinna  would  be  lei's  upon  hisgivard.  Herein, 
however,  lie  was  niillaken:  for  the  Greek  commander,  by 
the  prudent  mea hire's  he  took,  eluded  all  furprife;  and, 
though  Abu  Obeidah  continued  th.e  liege  for  four  months, 
he  had  no  hopes  of  making  himfelf  mailer  of  it  until  a 
reinforcement  arrived. 

Among  the  troops  fent  by  Omar  on  this  occafion,  there 
was  an  Arab  of  a  gigantic  fize,  called  Dames ,  who  was  a 
man  of  great  courage  and  refolution.  Obferving  the  little 
progrefs  made  in  the  fiege,  he  bethought  himfelf  of  a  fira- 
tagem  by  which  the  fortrefs  might  be  taken.  He  there¬ 
fore  delired  Abu  Obeidah  would  aflign  him  a  party  con¬ 
fiding  only  of  thirty  men;  which  at  Khaled’s  requeft  was 
readily  granted.  Then  he  begged  the  general  to  raife 
the  fiege,  and  retire  about  three  miles  from  the  cadle,  which 
was  Iikewife  complied  with.  The  following  night  Dames, 
who  had  polled  himfelf  with  his  party  very  near  the  cita¬ 
del,  found  means  to  feize  a  Greek,  from  whom  he  learned 
that  Youkinna,  after  the  fiege  was  raifed,  had  exadted 
large  Aims  of  money  from  the  citizens,  on  account  of  the 
treaty  they  had  concluded  with  the  Arabs;  and  that  he 
was  one  of  thole  who  had  endeavoured  to  make  their  efcape 
from  the  oppreffion  of  fitch  a  tyrant,  by  leaping  down  from 
the  wall.  This  man  Dames  took  under  his  protection ; 
but  beheaded  five  or  fix  others  who  fell  into  his  hands,  and 
could  give  no  account  of  themfelves.  He  then  -covered 
his  head  and  lhoulders  with  a  goat’s  Ikin,  and  took  a  dry 
cruft  in  his  hand,  creeping  on  the  ground  till  he  got  dole 
to  the  foot  of  the  wall.  If  he  heard  any  noife,  or  fuf- 
peCled  any  perlon  to  be  near,  he  made  a  noife  with  his  cruft 
like  a  dog  gnawing  a  bone  ;  his  companions  fometimes 
walking,  and  fometimes  creeping  after  him  in  the  fame 
manner.  He  had  before  difpatched  two  of  his  men  to  Abu 
Obeidah,  to  defire  that  a  detachment  of  horfe  might  be 
fent  him  by  break  of  day  to  fupport  his  fmall  party,  and 
facilitate  the  execution  of  the  plan  he  had  formed.  At 
laft  Dames  found  an  opportunity  of  railing  feven  men  upon 
his  lhoulders,  who  ftood  one  upon  another  till  the  higheft 
reached  the  top  of  the  wall.  Here  he  feized  a  watchman 
whom  he  found  alleep,  and  threw  him  over  the  wall.  Two 
others,  whom  he  found  in  the  fame  condition,  he  (tabbed 
with  his  dagger,  and  threw  them  over  Iikewife.  Then  he 
let  down  his  turban,  and  drew  up  the  fecond  of  his  breth¬ 
ren,  as  they  two  did  the  third,  and  by  their  help  Dames 
himfelf  and  all  the  reft  were  enabled  to  mount  the  wall. 
He  then  privately  ftabbed  the  centry  at  each  of  the  gates, 
and  put  his  men  in  poffeffion  of  every  one  of  them.  The 
foldiers  of  the  garrifon,  however,  were  at  laft  alarmed, 
and  furrounded  the  Arabs,  who  were  on  the  point  of  pe- 
rilhing,,  when  Khaled  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  cavalry.  On  light  of  that  general,  who  had  long 
been  terrible  to  the  Chriftians,  the  befieged  threw  down 
their  arms  and  fur  rendered  at  difcretion.  Youkinna,  and 
lome  of  the  principal  officers,  turned  Mahometans,  in  or¬ 
der  to  lave  their  lives ;  and  the  cable,  being  taken  by  ftorm, 
was  pillaged  by  the  Mollems.  Dames  acquired  great  glory 
by  this  exploit ;  and,  out  of  complaifance  to  him,  the  army 
did  not  depart  from  Aleppo  till  he  and  his  men  were  cured 
of  their  wounds. 

After  the  redudijon  of  the  citadel  of  Aleppo,  Abu 
Obeidah  intended  to  march  to  Antioch  ;  but  was  diverted 
by  Youkinna,  who  was  now  become  a  violent  enemy  to 
the  Chriftians.  He  told  the  Mollem  general,  that  his  con- 
queft  of  that  part  of  the  country  would  be  incomplete  with¬ 
out  taking  Azaz,  a  place  of  great  importance,  where  Theo- 
dorus,  Youkinna’s  coufin-german,  was  commandant.  This 
fortrefs  he  propofed  to  become  mailer  of,  by  putting  him- 
felf  at  the  head  of  ioo  Arab  horfe  dreffed  in  the  Greek 
habit,  who  were  to  attend  him  to  Azaz.  Upon  his  arrival 
there,  he  was  to  allure  Theodorus  that  he  was  (till  in  rea¬ 
lity  a  Chriftian,  and  had  taken  that  opportunity  to  efcape 
from  the  Modem  camp.  But,  to  make  his  dory  more 
probable,  Abu  Obeidah  was  to  lend  after  hint  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  iooo  horfe,  who  were  to  pur  Ate  him  as  far  as 


Morah,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Azaz,  with 
orders  to  port  themfelves  there  ;  from  whence,  if  fuch  a 
meafure  fttould  be  necedary,  they  might  eafily  advance  to 
Azaz,  to  facilitate  the  conqueft  of  that  place.  To  this 
fcheme  Abu  Obeidah  agreed;  but  Youkinna,  with  all  his 
men,  were  immediately  taken  priioners  by  Theodorus,  who 
bad  been  informed  of  the  whole  affair  by  a  fpy  in  the 
Modem  camp.  The  fortrefs,  however,  was  loon  reduced, 
and  Youkinna  regained  his  liberty;  but  was  foon  after  ta¬ 
ken  prifoner  a  fecond  time,  and  brought  before  Heraclius, 
who  then  redded  at  Antioch.  He  told  the  emperor,  that 
he  had  only  pretended  to  embrace  Mahometanilm,  with  a 
view  to  do  his  imperial  majefty  the  more  effential  fervice  ; 
and  fo  far  gained  upon  him,  that  he  was  foon  after  appointed, 
governor  of  that  city  ;  the  confequence  of  which  was,  that 
the  Arabs  were  put  in  poffeffion  of  it  by  his  treachery. 

On  th.e  redudlion  of  Antioch,  Abu  Obeidah  fent  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  fuccefs  to  Omar;  and,  receiving  an  order  to 
invade  the  mountainous  parts  of  Syria,  he  alked  his  gene¬ 
ral  officers  which  of  them  would  command  the  body  of 
troops  deftined  for  that  purpofe.  Meifarah  Ebn  Mefrouk 
having  offered  his  fervice,  the  general  gave  him  a  black 
ftandard,  with  the  following  infcription,  in  white  letters  : 

“  There  is  but  one  God  ;  Mahomet  is  the  apoftle  of  God.” 
The  troops  alligned  him  for  this  purpofe  confifted  of  300 
Arabs,  and  1000  black  daves,  commanded  by  Dames. 
Meifarah,  at  the  head  of  this  little  army,  with  fonte  diffi¬ 
culty  afcended  the  mountains,  and,  with  much  more,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  that  part  where  the  emperor’s  forces  were  ported. 
For  forne  time  they  could  not  meet  with  a  lingle  perlon  to 
give  them  the  fmalleft  intelligence  of  the  enemy’s  num¬ 
ber;  but  at  laft  they  took  a  Greek  prifoner,  who  informed 
them,  that  the  imperial  army  confifted  of  30,000  men. 
The  prifoner  refilling  to  profefs  Mahometanilm,  they  cut 
off  his  head,  and  then  marched  towards  the  imperial  camp. 
The  Greeks,  hearing  of  their  approach,  advanced  to  meet 
them ;  and  the  Modems,  being  furrounded  on  all  Tides,  were 
on  the  point  of  being  all  cut  off,  when  Khaled  appeared 
at  the  head  of  3000  horfe,  and  after  him  Ayab  Ebn  Ga- 
nem  with  2000  more.  At  the  approach  of  the  horfe  under 
the  command  of  the  terrible  Khaled,  the  Greeks  retired, 
leaving  all  their  tents,  with  their  rich  furniture  and  effects, 
to  the  Arabs.  In  this  engagement,  one  of  Omar’s  fa¬ 
vourites,  named  Abdallah  Ebn  Hodafa,  was  taken  prifoner, 
and  fent  diredtly  to  Conftantinople.  The  khalif  was  fo 
much  concerned  at  this,  that  he  lent  to  Heraclius,  deliring 
his  releafe  ;  which  the  emperor  not  only  complied  with, 
but  made  him  many  valuable  prefents,  lending  at  the  fame 
time  a  jewel  of  immenfe  value  as  a  prefent  to  the  khalif. 
This  Omar  offered  to  the  jewellers  of  Medina,  but  they 
were  ignorant  of  its  value:  the  Mulleins  therefore  begged 
him  to  keep  it  for  his  own  life;  but  this  he  faid  he  could 
not  be  anfwerable  for  to  the  public.  It  was  therefore  fold, 
and  the  money  depofited  in  the  public  treafury. 

After  this  Khaled  advanced  with  a  body  of  troops  as  far 
as  the  Euphrates,  and  took  Manbij,  Beraa,  Bales  or  Balis, 
exacting  of  the  inhabitants  100,000  dinars  for  their  pre¬ 
fent  fecurity,  and  impofing  on  them  an  annual  tribute  for 
the  future.  He  alfo  made  himfelf  matter  of  Raaban,  Du- 
louc,  Korus,  the  Cyrus  or  Cyrrhus  of  the  ancients,  and 
feveral  other  fortified  towns.  Arnru  Ebn  A1  As  now  like- 
wife  prepared  for  reducing  fome  places  in  Paleltine  that 
Kill  held  out.  While  he  remained  in  this  province,  he 
had  a  conference  with  Conftantine,  the  emperor’s  fon,  who 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  him  to  make  peace  with  the 
Chriftians;  but  this  he  would  not  agree  to,  unlefs  they 
would  confent  to  pay  tribute  ;  all  hopes  of  an  accommo¬ 
dation  vanilhed,  and  the  generals  on  both  iides  prepared 
for  adlion. 

The  two  armies  however  did  not  come  to  a  general  en¬ 
gagement,  yet  they  had  frequent  (kirmilhes,  in  which  the 
Arabs  always  got  the  better,  and  in  fome  the  Greeks  buf¬ 
fered  very  conliderably.  This,  together  with  the  feverity 
6f  the  feafon,  fo  dejected  the  foldiery,  that  they  began  to 
defert  in  great  numbers.,  Conftantine,  therefore,  finding 
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Pits  troops  diminifh  daily,  and  the  Arabs  to  grow  ftronger 
and  ftronger,  took  the  advantage  of  a.  temp.eftuous  night 
to  efcape  to  Csefarea.  This  city  was  foon  after  inverted  by 
Amru  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  Youkinna,  having  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  Tripoli  by  treachery,  feized  fifty  (hips 
from  Cyprus  and  Crete,  which  carried  a  fupply-of  arms 
and  provifions  for  the  emperor’s  troops,  and  had  entered 
the  port  without  knowing  that  the  Arabs  were  mafters  of 
the  town.  With  thefe  (hips  he  undertook  an  expedition 
again  ft  Tyre;  and,  telling  the  inhabitants  that  he  brought 
a  fupply  of  arms  and  provifions  for  Conftar.tine’s  army,  he 
was  received  with  great  kindnefs.  Here  he  had  not  been 
long,  before  he  was  betrayed  by  one  of  his  own  foldiers, 
and  put  under  arreft,  with  900  of  his  men.  He  was  how¬ 
ever  fet  at  liberty  by  thofe  to  whof’e  care  he  was  commit¬ 
ted  ;  and  he  then  opened  the  gates  of  the  city  to  Yezid,  by 
whom  it  was  inverted.  Conftantine,  having  got  intelligence 
at  Csefarea  of  the  lofs  of  Tripoli  and  Tyre,  was  Co  difheart- 
ened,  that  lie  fet  fail  from  that  city  with  all  his  family  and 
the  greateft  part  of  his  wealth ;  upon  which  the  citizens 
made  the  beft  terms  they  poftibly  could  with  Amru.  The 
furrender  of  Ctefarea  was  followed  by  that  of  all  the  other 
cities  and  fortreires  in  the  province  ;  and  thus  the  Arabs 
drove  the  Greeks  out  of  the  whole  country  of  Syria,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates.  This 
conqueft  was  completed  in  the  18th  year  of  the  Hegira,  and 
in  fix  years  after  it  had  been  undertaken. 

There  now  happened  fuch  violent  ftorms  of  hail  in  the 
peninfula'of  the  Arabs,  that  a  confiderable  extent  of  ter¬ 
ritory  was  laid  wafte,  and  a  great  number  of  animals  of 
various  kinds  deftroyed.  An  epidemical  diftemper  like- 
wife  raged  at  Medina,  which  fpread  all  over  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  territory,  and  fwept  away  great  numbers  of  people. 
Syria  alio  was  vilited  by  a  dreadful  plague  ;  fo  that  the 
Modems  loft  there  25,000  men,  among  whom  were  Abu 
Obeidah  himfelf,  Yezid  Ebn  Abu  Sofian,  Serjabil,  and 
many’other  perfons  of  diftindfion.  In  fhort,  fo  great  was 
the  mortality  occafioned  by  the  plague,  both  in  Arabia  and 
Syria,  that  the  Arabs  ftyie  t-he  iSth  year  of  the  Hegira  the 
year  of  deJiruElion. 

Amru  Ebn  A1  As,  having  thus  executed  the  khalif’s 
orders  in  Syria,  fet  out  on  his  expedition  .againft  Egypt. 
His  firft  attempt  was  on  Tarma,  a  town  fituated  on  the 
ifthmus  of  Suez.  This  he  reduced  after  a  month’s  fiege; 
and,  having  viewed  its  fituation,  he  formed  a  defign  of  cut¬ 
ting  through  the  ifthmus,  and  uniting  the  Mediterranean 
with  the  Red  Sea  :  but  this  projedt  was  not  relifhed  by  the 
khalif,  who  thought  it  might  facilitate  the  entrance  of  the 
Chriftians  into  the  peninfula  of  Arabia.  From  Tarma  he 
marched  to  Mefr,  the  Memphis  of  the  ancient  geogra¬ 
phers  ;  which,  after  a  fiege  of  feven  months,  was  delivered 
up  to  him  by  the  treachery  of  Al  Mokav  kas  the  governor. 
From  Mefr  he  continued  his  march  towards  Alexandria, 
and,  having  defeated  the  emperor’s  troops,  he  clofely  in¬ 
verted  that  city.  While  his  army  lay  before  this  capital, 
Amru  himfelf  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  prifoner  and 
carried  into  the  town.  Being  brought  before  the  governor, 
lie  afked  him  why  he  committed  fuch  ravages  and  depre¬ 
dations  in  the  Chriftian  territories  1  To  this  Amru  boldly 
anfwered,  “  We  are  come  to  oblige  you  either  to  profefs 
Mahontetanifm,  or  pay  tribute  to  the  khalif ;  to  one  of 
which  conditionsyou  mtift  fubmit,  or  be  put  to  the  fword.” 

A  Greek,  who  (food  by,  told  the  governor  that  Amru  was 
certainly  the  Modem  general,  and  therefore  defirecl  him  to 
ftrikeoffhis  head.  The  governor,  however,  not  only  faved 
his  life,  but,  to  (hew  his  generofity,  difmiffed  him  without 
ranfom.  This  was  foon  followed  by  the  lofs  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  and  by  the  conqueft  of  the  whole  kingdom:  after 
which,  Amru  difpatched  Okba  Ebn  Nafe  with  a  body  of 
troops  to  penetrate  farther  into  Africa;  where  he  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  all  the  country  lying  between  Barka  and 
Zoweilah,  reducing  alfo  that  part  of  the  continent  which 
now  forms  the  piratical  kingdom  of  Tripoli. 

While  the  Arabs  thus  extended  their  conquefts  in  the 
.  weft,  they  were  no  lefs  fuccefsful  in  the  eaft.  We  have 
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already  noticed  Khaled's  having  been  fent  into  Irak  to  re¬ 
duce  the  kingdom  of  Hira,  and  of  his  being  recalled  to 
aflift  in  the  conqueft  of  Syria.  As  the  kings  of  Hira  were 
tributaries  of  the  Perfian  monarchs,  t lie  deftrudtion  of  them 
neceffarily  brought  on  a  war  with  the  Perfians.  After  the 
departure  of  Khaled,  the  command  of  the  forces  was  di¬ 
vided  between  Abu  Obeid  Ebn  Madid,  Ail  Mothanna  Ebn 
Haretha,  Amru  Ebn  Hafem,  and  Salit  Ebn  Kis.  Abu- 
Obeid  having  palled  a  river  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the 
other  generals,  was  killed,  and  his  troops  in  great  danger; 
however,  Al  Mothanna  made  an  excellent  retreat,  and  re¬ 
paired  the  river  without  any  confiderable  lofs.  After  this 
he  fortified  himfelf  in  his  camp  till  he  received  a  confide¬ 
rable  reinforcement  from  the  khalif;  when  the  Modem 
army  marched  to  Dir  Hind,  and  thence  continued  to  make 
frequent  excurfions,  ravaging  that  part  of  Irak  that  lay 
next  to  the  Euphrates.  A  body  of  12,000.  Perfian  horde' 
was  now  difpatched  againft  the  Modems,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Mahran.  At  firft  the  Perfians  had  the  advantage, 
and  obliged  the  Arabs  to  retire ;  but  they  were  foon  rallied 
by  Al  Mothannah,  and  the  battle  lufted  from  noon  till 
fun-fet.  Al  Mothannah,  engaging  Mahran  in  fingle  com¬ 
bat,  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet;  upon  which  the  Perfians 
fled.  After  this  a  powerful  army  was  difpatched  by  the 
Perfians  under  the  command  of  Ruftaim;  but  he  alfo  was 
killed,  and  his  troops  were  entirely  difperfed.  At  the 
fame  time,  Abu  Mufa,  another  Modem  general,  defeated 
a  formidable  body  of  troops  under  the  command  of  Al 
Harzaman,  a  noble  Perfian,  at  Ahwaz.  The  khalif  alfo 
difpatched  Saad  Ebn  Abu  Wakkas,  to  didodge  the  Perfians 
from  fome  diftridts  they  poffelfed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the'  Euphrates.  Saad,  having  12,000  men,  advanced  to 
to  Kadefia,  a  city  bordering  upon  the  deferts  of  Irak,  where 
he  defeated  an  army  of  120,000  Perfians,  and  made  him¬ 
felf  mafter  of  the  opulent  city  of  Al  Madayen;  which  was 
fo  rich,  if  we  may  credit  the  Arabian  writers,  that  Saad' 
took  out  of  it  three  thoufand  millions  of  dinars,  amounting 
to  two  thoufand  and  twenty-five  millions  of  pounds  fter- 
ling;  an  enormous  and  aimoft  incredible'fum. 

In  the  twentieth  or  twenty-firft  year  of  the  Hegira  the 
Arabs  invaded  Mefopotamia,  under  Aiyad  Ebn  Ganem; 
and  the  city  of  EdelTa  fnbmitted  on  the  firft  fummons.. 
From  Edeffa  he  marched  to  Confiantia,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
Nicephoriurn  of  the  ancients.  This  he  took  by  ftorm,  as 
likewife  Daras,  where  lie  maftacred  all  the  people  ;  which 
fo  terrified  the  reft  of  the  fortified  towns,  that  they  fub- 
mitted  without  refiftance.  At  the  fame  time  Al  Mogheirah 
Ebn  Shaabah,  one  of  the  khalif’s  generals,  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  Shiz,  a  place  famous  for  the  birth  of  Zerduftit: 
the  Perfian  philofopher;  and  he  over-ran  the.  whole  pro¬ 
vince  of  Aderbijan.  He  likewife  poffeffed  himfelf  of  all 
the  country  of  Armenia  bordering  on  mount  Taurus  ;  and 
even  penetrated  into  Cappadocia.  Saad  alfo  made  himfelf. 
mafter  of  Ahwas,  the  capital  of  Khuzeftan  (the  ancient 
Sufiana) ;  at  the  fame  time  that  Al  Nooman  conquered  the 
greateft  part  of  Khorafan.  But,  while  Omar’s  troops  were 
thus  irrefiftibly  over-running  the  fineft  countries  in  the 
world,  a  period  w;as  put  to  his  conquefts  and  his  life,  by  a 
Perfian  named  Abu  Lulua,  who  ftabbed  him  thrice  in  the 
belly  while  he  was  performing  his  devotions  at  Medina, 
Idle  reafon  of  this  was  faid  to  be,  becaufe  the  khalif  re¬ 
futed  to  remit  fome  part  of  the  tribute,  which,  according 
to  the  Mahometan  cuftom,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  for  the 
free  exercife  of  his  religion.  The  Arabs,  perceiving  that 
he  had  mor  ally  wounded  their  fovereign,  immediately 
rufhed  upon  him  ;  but  the  aflaflin  defended  himfelf  fo  def- 
perately,  that  he  killed  feven  of  them,  and  wounded  thir¬ 
teen  ;  he  then  ftabbed  himfelf,  and  expired.  Ontarian- 
gitifhed  three  days  of  his  wounds,  and  died  in  the-xith  or 
1 2th  year  of  his  reign,  and  after  his  death  Othman  Ebn 
Affan  v'as  chofen  ;  though  Ali  had  a  better  title,  and  feems 
to  have  been  the  moft  virtuous  and  braveft  warrior  among 
them.  Fie  was  inaugurated  in  the  24th  year  of  the  He¬ 
gira,  coincident  with  the  year  645  of  the  Chriftian  era. 

Othman  was  no  fooner  fettled  on  the  throne,  than  he 
3  ordered. 
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ordered  A1  Mogheirali  to  complete  the  conqueft  of  Hama- 
dan;  which  lie  eafily  accohiplifhed,  and  at  the  fame  time 
reduced  Bira,  a  flrong  cattle  in  Mefopotamia,  which  either 
had  never  fubmitted,  or  had  revolted  on  the  departure  of 
the  Mo II era  troops  from  that  province.  Another  army, 
under  Abdallah  Ebn  Amar,  was  alfo  difpatched  into  Perfia, 
to  deprive  Yezdejerd,  the  Perfian  monarch,  of  the  poor 
remains  of  his  dominions ;  and  this  was  done  fo.eftedtually, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Sijeftan,  and  abandon  Perfia 
altogether. 

In  the  27th  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  if! and  of  Cyprus 
was  reduced  by  Moawiyalr;  who  toon  after  conquered  the 
island  of  Aradus,  and  took  Ancyra ;  after  which  l>e  re¬ 
duced  Rhodes,  broke  in  pieces  the  famous  Coloffus,  and 
fold  the'metal.of  it  to  a  Jew  of  EdefTa.  In  the  mean  time 
another  of  the  Arab  commanders  entered  Ifauria,  where  he 
committed  dreadful  depredations,  plundered  many  towns 
and  villages,  put  a  great  number  of  people  to  the  fword, 
and  carried  off  5000  prifoners.  In  the  31  (I  year  of  the 
Hegira,  the  Moflent  general  Habib  made  an  irruption  into 
that  part  of  Armenia  which  was  ftill  unconquered,  defeated 
a  body  of  the  emperor’s  troops,  purfuing  them  as  far  as 
mount  Caucafus,  and  laying  wafle  all  the  neighbouring 
territory.  About  the  fame  time  alfo,  Abul  Abar,  who 
had  been  conftituted  admiral  by  Moavviyah,  gave  the  em¬ 
peror  Conftans  a  fignal  defeat  at  fea,  on  the  coaft  of  Lycia, 
in  which  fuch  a  number  of  Chriftians  were  killed,  that  the 
fea  was  dyed  with  their  blood. 

But,  while  Othrnan  was  thus  carrying  every  thing  before 
him  abroad,  he  neglected  to  fecure  the  affections  of  his 
fubjeCts  at  home,  which  foon  proved  his  ruin.  Sedition 
was  induftrioufly  propagated  through  all  the  provinces  of 
the  empire,  and  articles  of  accufation  were  brought  againft 
him.  The  chief  of  thefe  were,  That  he  had  recalled  one 
who  had  been  banifited  by  the  prophet ;  that  he  had  re¬ 
moved  Saad,  an  officer  of  diftinguifhed  bravery,  and  fup- 
pi.ed  his  place  by  one  who  drank  wine,  and  was  othenvife 
of  a  fcandalous  life;  that  he  had  fquandered  away  vafi: 
loots  among  his  favourites;  that  he  had  removed  Antru 
from  the  government  of  Egypt,  to  which  he  had  preferred 
Iris  own  fofter-brother;  and,  laftly,  that  he  had  prefumed 
to  fit  on  the  top  of  Mahomet’s  pulpit,  whereas  Abu  Beer 
had  always  fat  on  the  higheft  fiep  and  Omar  on  the  lovveft. 
To  thefe  accufations  the  khalif  pleaded  guilty,  and  pro- 
inifed  to  majee  all  the  reparation  in  his  power;  but  his 
condefcenfion  only  ferved  to  increafe  the  infolence  of  the 
rebels.  They  were  however  appeafed  by  Ali ;  and  public 
tranquillity  would  have  been  reltored,  had  it  not  been  for 
Ayelha,  one  of  Mahomet’s  widows,  who  procured  the  de- 
ftruftion  of  the  khalif  by  the  following  ficheme.  Being 
defirous  of  railing  one  of  her  favourites,  named  Tclha,  to 
the  dignity  of  khalif,  fiie  prevailed  on  Merwan,  the  fecre- 
tary  of  fiate,  to  write  a  letter  to  the  prefect  of  Egypt,  en¬ 
joining  him  to  put  to  deatli  Mahomet  Ebn  Abu  Beer,  by 
whom  it  was  fent,  and  who,  it  was  pretended,  was  to  be 
his  l'ucceffor.  This  letter  Merwan  took  care  fhould  be 
difeovered  :  and  Mahomet,  taking  it  for  a  genuine  order 
of  the  khalif,  publifhed  the  fuppofed  injury  all  over  the 
neighbouring  countries.  He  then  marched  with  a  body  of 
rebels  to  Medina,  where  the  innocent  khalif  .  was  befieged 
iii  his  palace ;  and,  notwithfianding  all  his  proteftations, 
nothing  lefs  than  his  deaUi  could  fatisfy  the  enraged  mul- 
•  titude.  In  this  fituation  Othrnan  fent  to  Ali  for  alii  fiance ; 
•who  commanded  his  two  foils  Hafan  and  Hoi'ein  to  defend 
the  palace-gates.  This  they  did  for  fome  time  with  great 
bravery,  till,  finding  the  khalif  famifiiing  for  want,  they 
abandoned  their  pofts  ;  upon  which  the  rebels  made  them- 
felves  mafters  of  the  palace,  and  murdered  Othrnan,  in 
the  S2d  year  of  his  age,  after  he  had  reigned  twelve  years. 
His  body  remained  three  days  unburied  ;  and  was  at  laft 
thrown  into  a  hole,  without  the  leafi  funeral  folemnity . 

The  arms  of  the  Modems  had  hitherto  been  fo  fuccefsful, 
and  their  conquefis  fo  rapid,  as  not  only  to  have  vied  with 
Alexander,  but  to  have  bid  fairer  for  univerlal  monarchy 
Mhaii  any  nation  either  before  or  fince.  The  ruin  of  mighty 
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empires  generally  originates  from  the  impoffibility  of  keep¬ 
ing  them  united.  Divifions  arife  ;  civil  wars  break  out; 
and,  the  kingdom  being  weakened  by  intefiine  feuds,  the 
common  enemy  takes  advantage  of  them  to  ruin  the  whole 
fabric.  If  we  confider  Mahomet,  as  in  truth  he  was,  not 
an  enthuliafi,  but  a  politician,  and  the  founder  of  an  em¬ 
pire  ;  we  lhall  find  him  in  that  capacity  fuperior  perhaps  to 
any  that  ever  exifted.  The  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
which  arofe  with  (till  more  rapidity  than  that  of  the  Arabs, 
had  no  fupport  but  from  his  own  ambition  and  perfonal 
qualifications.  While  he  lived,  he  was  without  a  rival, 
becaufe  all  were  afraid  of  him ;  but,  when  he  died,  the 
bands  ot  union,  whereby  his  empire  had  been  held  together, 
were  immediately  diffolved.  His  captains  were  not  infpi- 
red  with  the  fame  veneration  for  his  fon,  who  was  unborn 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  that  they  had  for  the  lather;  and 
therefore  they  fought  not  to  conquer  for  him,  but  for  them- 
I'elves  ;  and  the  confequence  was,  that  the  kingdom  fell  to 
pieces  the  moment  he  died..  The  fame  thing  happened  to 
Jenghiz  Khan,  Tamerlane,  and  others,  who  made  vafi  con¬ 
quefis  in  a  fiiort  time.  They  erected  mighty  kingdoms 
indeed;  but  their  duration  was  but  momentary.  The  em¬ 
pire  ot  the  Romans  was  founded  on  a  kind  of  enthuliaftic 
defire  of  aggrandizing  the  city  of  Rome  :  patriotifm  be¬ 
came  fafhionable ;  and,  as  the  city  never  ceafed  to  exift, 
tbofe  who  conquered  always  had  the  fame  end  in  view, 
namely,  to  exalt  the  republic  more  and  more.  This  em¬ 
pire,  therefore,  was  not  only  very  extenfive,  but  very  du¬ 
rable  ;  though,  as  it  was  impoffible  that  mankind  could 
always  continue  to  venerate  a  city,  the  fame  divifions  that 
ruined  other  fiates  at  lafi  brought  this  to  an  end.  The 
foundation  of  Mahomet’s  empire  feemed  to  be  fiill  more 
firm.  He  was  not  only  the  king,  but,  we  may  fay,  the 
god,  of  his  people.  Whatever  enthufiafm  heroes  may  fiiew 
in  defending  their  country,  experience  has  taught  us,  that 
it  is  greatly  inferior  to  what  is  manifefied  by  thole  who  fight 
in  defence  of  religion.  This  enthufiafm  Mahomet  had  ta¬ 
ken  care  not  only  to  bring  over  to  his  fide,  but  to  exalt  to 
its  highefi  pitch,  by  inculcating  upon  his  followers,  that 
their  rewards  in  the  next  world  Ihould  be  proportionable 
to  the  fury  with  w-hich  they  fought  in  this.  To  live  at 
peace,  except  with  thofe  who  fubmitted  to  his  will,  did 
not  at  all  enter  into  his  plan;  and  he  who  made  no  con¬ 
quefis,  or  at  leafi  did  not  firive  to  make  them,  was  no  true 
believer.  By  this  means,  let  his  dominion  be  ever  fo  much 
extended,  the  temptation  to  making  frefh  conquefis  was 
fiill  equally  ftrong :  and  not  only  the  commanders  of  ar¬ 
mies,  but  every  private  perfon,  had  the  moft  powerful 
motives  to  urge  him  towards  the  conquefi  of  the  whole 
world,  had  that  been  poflible.  The  only  thing  Mahomet 
feems  to  have  failed  in  was,  the  appointment  of  the  fuc- 
ceffion  to  the  apoftlefiiip  ;  and  why  he  was  deficient  in  this 
is  inconceivable.  From  this  fatal  omifiion  proceeded  the 
divifions  which  ruined  his  empire  before  it  was  fcarcely 
erected,  and  of  which  we  are  now  to  give  the  hiftory. 

Though  the  prophet  had  been  fo  deficient  as  not  to  name 
a  fucceflbr  at  his  death  ;  yet  his  fon-in-law  Ali  was  always 
of  opinion  that  the  fuccelfion  belonged  of  right  to  him  ; 
and  that  it  ought  to  be,  like  that  of  other  kingdoms,  he¬ 
reditary.  Tiiis  difpolition  to  render  the  apofilefhip  here¬ 
ditary  in  his  family,  was,  in  all  probability,  what  difgufted 
the  Modems  with  Ali ;  againft  whom  they  could  othenvife 
have  no  objedtion  :  for  he  was  endowed  with  every  amiable 
quality,  and  poffeffed  fuch  unparalleled  ftrength  and  cou¬ 
rage,  that  he  never  declined  a  combat  to  which  he  was 
challenged,  nor  ever  failed  to  come  oft'  victorious ;  for 
which  reafon  he  was  ftyled  the  Lion  of  God. 

On  the  death  of  Othrnan,  however,  notwithftanding  the 
prejudices  againft  Ali,  as  none  other  could  pretend  fo  good 
a  l  ight  to  the  khalifate,  the  Arabs  immediately  took  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  to  him,  though  with  an  intention  to 
break  it  as  foon  as  poflible,  as  was  fully  evinced  by  the 
event.  The  difturbances  which  happened  on  AH’s  accef- 
fion,  were  owing  partly  to  the  machinations' of  Ayeflia, 
who,  as  we  have  fern,  having  got  Othrnan  murdered,  on 
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purpofe  to  raife  Telba  to  the  dignity  of  khalif,  and  now, 
finding  Ali  unanimoufly  cliofen,  rel'olved  to  deftroy  him 
alfo.  She  therefore  pretended  great  concern  for  the  death 
of  the  late  khalif,  and  accufed  Ali  of  being  his  murderer: 
but,  being  reproved  by  one  of  the  Moderns  for  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  blacken  an  innocent  perfon,  when  fhe  could  not  but 
know  herfelf  guilty,  die  replied,  that  Othman’s  infidelity 
had  indeed  made  her  his  enemy,  but  that  die  had  forgiven 
him  upon  his  repentance.  At  the  time  of  All’s  inaugu¬ 
ration  the  was  at  Mecca,  where  die  enjoyed  a  very  confi- 
derable  fhare  of  influence  and  authority.  At  her  infliga- 
tion,  Telha  Ebn  Obeidallah,  and  Zobeir  Ebn  A1  Awam, 
began  to  reprefent  to  Ali,  that  the  murderers  of  Otliman 
ought  to  be  brought  to  condign  punidiment ;  offering  tliem- 
felves  at  the  fame  time  for  that  purpofe.  This  they  did 
merely  to  fow  difi’ention,  for  they  thcmfelves  had  been 
deeply  concerned  in  the  murder ;  and  Ali,  fufiiciently  aware 
of  their  intention,  told  them  it  was  impoflible  till  the  em¬ 
pire  fliould  be  more  fettled.  Finding  themfelves  difap- 
pointed  in  this  attempt,  they  next  begged  the  government 
of  Cufa  and  Bafra,  that  they  might  w  ith  greater  facility 
extinguifli  any  rebellion  that  fliould  happen.  Here  again 
Ali  was  aware  of  their  intention  ;  and  refufed  their  requeft, 
under  pretence  that  he  flood  in  need  of  perfons  of  their 
great  capacity,  as  counfellors,  about  his  perfon.  Then 
they  defired  leave  to  perform  a  pilgriihage  to  Mecca,  which 
the  khalif  could  not  ref  life ;  and  they  w:ere  no  fooner  got 
there,  than  they  openly  railed  an  army  againft  him,  with¬ 
out  any  provocation  at  all. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  only  fource  of  difeord.  Ali 
had  been  difpleafed  with  the  governors  of  provinces  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Otliman  ;  and  therefore  difmiffed  them  imme¬ 
diately  after  his  accellion.  This  was  very  impolitic  ;  but 
lie  was  prompted  to  it  by  that  rafhnefs  and  want  of  pru¬ 
dence  which  is  infeparable  from,  or  rather  is  the  very  ef- 
fence  of,  great  courage.  The  confequence  of  this  was, 
that  Moawiyah,  governor  of  Syria,  was,  immediately  upon 
his  difmiflion  by  Ali,  proclaimed  khalif  by  the  troops  un¬ 
der  his  command.  Thus  the  Modems  were  divided  into 
two  factions  ;  the  one  under  Moawiyah  and  Ayeflia,  who 
adhered  to  the  lioufe  of  Ommiyah,  to  which  Otliman  and 
Moawiyah  belonged  ;  and  the  other  to  Ali.  The  adherents 
of  the  lioufe  of  Ommiyah  were  called  Motazalitcs ,  or fepa- 
ratijls. 

Ali,  finding  how  matters  were  fituated,  and  that  a  very 
ftrong  party  was  formed  againft  him,  endeavoured  to  in¬ 
gratiate  himfelf  as  much  as  polfible  with  the  Koreidi ;  and 
to  raife  an  army  againft  Ayeftia,  who  had  now  taken  the 
field,  and  even  reduced  the  city  of  Bafra.  He  made  an 
animated  fpeech  to  the  people  on  hearing  this  had  news, 
and  defired  their  adjftance.  But  though  he  was  very  much 
beloved  on  account  of  his  perfonal  merit,  and  was  the  bed; 
orator  of  the  age,  he  could  not  with  all  his  eloquence  pre¬ 
vail  upon  them  to  give  a  decifive  anfwer  in  his  favour.  At 
Jaft  Ziyad  Ebn  Hantelah  ftepped  up  to  Ali,  and  faid, 

**  Whofoever  retreats,  we  will  advance,”  Upon  this,  two 
unfars ,  doflors  of  the  law,  flood  up,  and  pronounced  Ali 
innocent  of  the  death  of  Otliman  ;  which  decifion  foon  in¬ 
duced  the  anfars  and  the  body  of  the  people  to  efpoufe  his 
caufe.  He  then  left  Medina  at  the  head  of  900  men,  and 
advanced  to  Arjabah,  where  he  was  joined  by  feveral  other 
parties.  From  this  place  he  wrote  to  the  people  of  Cufa 
and  Medina,  prefllng  them  to  fend  him  farther  afliftance, 
and  to  difpofe  the  Motazalites  to  an  accommodation.  From 
Medina  he  recsived  a  large  fupply  of  horfes,  arms,  and 
other  neeeflaries  ;  and  from  Cufa  he  obtained  a  reinforce,, 
nient  of  8000  men.  Encouraged  by  this  feafonable  fupply, 
Ali  advanced  towards  Bafra,  where  the  troops  of  Ayeftia 
were  ready  to  receive  him.  Both  parties  feemed  averfe  to 
an  engagement ;  and  Ayeftia  was  very  much  intimidated  at 
the  fight  of  Ali’s  army,  which,  neverthel.efs,  was  inferior 
to  her  own.  A  battle  at  laft  commenced,  in  which  Ayeftia 
was  defeated  and  taken  prifoner.  The  only  remarkable 
effort  made  by  the  troops  of  Ayeflia,  was  in  defence  of  her 
perfon  :  it  is  faid,  that  feventy  men,  who  held  her  camel 
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by  the  bridle,  had  their  hands  cut  off  fuCceflively  ■;  and 
that  the  pavilion  in  which  die  fat  was  fo  full  of  darts  and 
arrows,  that  it  refembled  a  porcupine.  Ayedia  was  treated 
very  kindly  by  Ali,  who  at  firft  let  her  at  liberty,  but  af¬ 
terwards  confined  her  to  her  lioufe  at  Medina,  and  com¬ 
manded  her  to  interfere  no  more  with  ftate-aftairs,  though 
he  ftill  allowed  her  to  perform  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

After  this  victory,  Ali  had  no  enemies  to  contend  with 
either  in  Arabia,  Irak,  Egypt,  Perfia,  or  Khorafan.  A 
ftrong  party,  however,  ftill  remained  in  Syria,  headed  by 
Moawiyah,  who  founded  his  claims  to  the  klialifate  on  a 
pretended  declaration  of  Otliman  that  lie  fliould  be  his  fuc- 
cefl’or.  In  this  defection  he  was  joined  by  Amru  Ebn  A1 
As,  who  had  obtained  a  promife  of  the  government  of 
Egypt,  provided  Moawiyah  could  be  advanced  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  khalif.  Ali,  with  his  nfual  good  nature,  endea¬ 
voured  to  bring  tliefe  rebels  to  a  fenfe  of  their  duty,  and 
often  fent  propofals  of  accommodation  to  Moawiyah  ;  but 
he  ftill  remained  inflexible.  Perceiving,  therefore,  that  it 
would  be  neceffary  to  invade  Syria,  he  entered  that  coun^ 
try  with  an  army  of  90,000  men;  while  Moawiyah’s  con¬ 
fided  of  120,000.  The  two  armies  came  in  fight  of  each 
other  towards  the  clofe  of  the  36th  year  of  the  Hegira, 
when  only  fome  fleir  mi  flies  happened  between  them,  where¬ 
in  neithar  party  fuftained  any  confiderable  lofs..  The  firft 
month  of  the  37th  year  was  fpent  in  fruitlefs  negociations ; 
but  in  the  fecond  month  they  began  to  fight  in  different- 
parties,  without  hazarding  a  general  engagement.  Thefe 
battles  continued  until  Moawiyah’s  lofs  amounted  to  45,000 
men,  and  Ali’s  to  23,000;  among  whom  were  twenty-fix 
who  had  been  intimate  friends  of  Mahomet  himfelf,  and 
were  dignified  with  tiie  title  of  the  Companions.  The  moft 
famous  of  tliefe  was  Animar  Ebn  Yafer,  Ali’s  general  of 
liorfe,  who  was  upwards  of  ninety  years  of  age,  and  was 
highly  efteemed  by  both  parties.  This  lofs  fo  exafperated. 
Ali,  that  lie  charged  the  Syrians  with  great  fury,  broke 
them,  and  challenged  Moawiyah  to  fight  him  in  tingle 
combat.  This  challenge  Moawiyah  declined,  infilling  that 
it  was  not  a  fair  one,  as  Ali  could  not  but  be  fen/ible  of 
his  fuperiority  in  ftrengtli.  As  the  challenge  was  given  in 
the  hearing  of  both  armies,  Amru  infilled  that  Moawiyah 
could  not  in  honour  refufe  it;  but  the  coward  made  no 
other  reply  than  that  Amru  afpired  to  the  klialifate  him¬ 
felf,  and  wanted  to  enjoy  it  after  his  death.  The  battle 
being  now  renewed,  Moawiyah’s  forces  were  puflied  to 
their  camp  ;  which  certainly  had  been  taken,  had  not  Amru 
bethought  himfelf  of  the  following  flratagrm  :  He  or¬ 
dered  fome  of  his  men  to  fix  copies  of  the  Koran  to  the 
points  of  their  lances,  and  carry  them  to  the  front  of  the 
battle,  crying  out  at  the  fame  time,  This  is  the  book 
that  ought  to  decide  all  differences  between  us;  this  is 
the  book  of  God  between  11s  and  you,  that  abfolutely  pro¬ 
hibits  the  effufion  of  Modem  blood.”  This  produced  ffife 
defired  effect.  The  khalif ’s  troops  threw  down  their  arms, 
and  even  threatened  him  with  death  if  he  did  not  found  a 
retreat ;  which  he  therefore  was  obliged  to  do,  and  thus 
had  a  decifive  victory  wrefted  out  of  his  hands. 

According  to  this  new  mode  of  decifjpn,  the  two  pai^ 
ties  were  each  to  choofe  their  arbitrator ;  but  even  this  wg 
not  allowed  to  Ali,  though  Moawiyah  had  liberty  to  choofe 
Amru  Ebn  A1  As.  The  troops  of  Irak,  not  content  with 
offering  fo  grofs  an  affront  to  the  khalif,  infilled  on  naming 
for  his  arbitrator  Abu  Mul'a  A1  Afliayi ;  a  very  weak  man, 
and  one  who  had  already  betrayed  him.  The opnfeqtienee 
of  this  appointment  was,  that  Ali  was  deputed  by  both 
thp  arbitrators  ;  and  he  accordingly  dropped  his  title  to  the 
klialifate,  but  without  putting  himfelf  in  Moawiyah’s 
power,  He  retired  to  Cufa;  where  12,000  of  the  troops 
that  had  forced  him  to  accept  of  the  arbitration,  pretend¬ 
ing  to  be  offended  with  the  ffep  he  had  taken,  revolted 
from  him.  Tliefe  were' called’ Kfiqrejitcs,  that  is,  rebels  or 
revolters ;  and  Mokakkemites,  or' judiciarians,  becaufe  they 
affirmed  that  Ali  had  referred  to  the  judgment  of  men  what 
ought  to  have  been  only  referred  to  the  j  udgment  of  God  ; 
and,  therefore,  that,  infteaAof  keeping  the  peaqe  he  had 
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made  with  Ivloawiyah,  he  ought  to  have  purfued  his  ene¬ 
mies,  who  were  likewise  the  enemies  of  God.  AH  faid, 
That,  as  lie  had  given  his  word,  he  ought  to  keep  it ;  and, 
in  fo  doing,  he  only  followed  what  was  prefcribed  by  the 
law  of  Mahomet.  The  Kharejites  contended,  That  God 
was  the  only  judge  between  him  and  Moawiyah,  and  that 
confequently  he  had  committed  an  enormous  fin,  of  which 
he  ought  fincerely  to  repent.  AH  replied,  That,  if  any  fin 
had  been  committed  on  this  occafion,  it  was  by  themfelves, 
who  had  forced  him  to  take  the  fteps  of  which  they  now- 
complained.  Irritated  by  this  anfwer,  theychofe  for  their 
general  Abdallah  Ebn  Waheb,  who  appointed  for  their 
rendezvous  Naharwan,  a  town  fituate  between  Wafet  and 
Bagdat,  where  they  aflembled  an  army  of  25,000  men. 
A li,  having  tried  gentle  methods  ineffectually,  at  laft 
marched  againft  them  in  perfon.  Before  he  attacked  them, 
however,  he  planted  a  ftandard  without  the  camp,  and 
made  proclamation,  that  whoever  would  repair  to  it  (hould 
have  quarter,  and  whoever  would  retire  to  Cufa  fiiould 
find  an  afylum  there.  This  had  fuch  an  effeft,  that  Ab¬ 
dallah’s  army  was  foon  reduced  to  4000  men,  with  whom 
he  rulhed  upon  the  khalif ’s  forces,  but  nearly  all  of  them 
were  cut  in  pieces. 

Had  AH  marched  againft  Moawiyah  immediately  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Kharejites,  he  had  probably  reduced  him 
entirely  :  but,  by  allowing  his  troops  to  remain  inactive, 
they  deferted  him,  and  Moawiyah’s  party  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  gathering  rhore  firength  ;  and  though  Moawiyah 
often  made  incurfions  into  the  territories  of  AH,  he  now 
chofe  to  aft  only  on  the  defenfive.  At  laft  the  Kharejites, 
imagining  that  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  Mollem  af¬ 
fairs  that  Moawiyah,  Ali,  and  Antru,  were  dead,  difpatch- 
ed  affaffins  to  murder  all  three.  Moawiyah  was  wounded, 
but  recovered  ;  Antru’s  fecretary  was  killed  by  miftake; 
but  Ali  was  wounded  with  a  poifoned  fword,  which  op* 
cafioned  his  death.  The  affaffin  was  taken,  and  Ali  would 
have  pardoned  him  had  he  recovered,  but  ordered  him  to 
be  put  to  death  if  he  died,  that  he  might,  as  he  faid, 
*'  have  an  immediate  opportunity  of  accuiing  him  before 
God.”  Even  in  this  he  manifelled  his  ufual  clemency, 
by  ordering  the  afTafiin  to  be  dil'patched  at  one  blow,  and 
without  torture  of  any  kind. 

Thus  fell  Ali,  the  mod  virtuous  of  all  the  Mahometan 
khalifs,  after  he  had  reigned  near  five  years,  and  lived 
fixty-three.  He  was  prelled  by  thole  about  him  to  nomi¬ 
nate  a  fucceffor ;  but  this  he  declined,  faying,  he  would 
follow  the  example  of  the  Apoftle  of  God,  who  had  not 
named  any :  and,  as  his  fon  Hafan  inherited  his  father’s 
piety,  though  not  his  courage,  he  was  declared  khalif 
without  any  oppofition.  Moawiyah,  however,  behaved  in 
fuch  a  manner  towards  him,  as  betrayed  his  holtile  inten¬ 
sions  ;  and  thofe  about  Hafan  prefTed  him  to  declare  war 
immediately.  Hafan,  who  was  of  a  mild  and  peaceable 
difpofition,  could  hardly  be  perfuaded  to  do  tins ;  and, 
though  he  at  lalt  took  the  field,  yet  he  immediately  per¬ 
ceived  his  incapacity  to  difpute  the  empire  with  Moawi¬ 
yah  ;  and  therefore  refigned  it,  in  l'piterbf  all  the  remon- 
ilrances  of  his  friends,  to  a  traitor,  who  caufed  him  after 
fbme  years  to  be  poifoned  by  his  wife. 

Moawiyah,  on  becoming  mailer  of  the  Modem  empire, 
found  himfelf  under  a  necefiity  of  reducing  the  Kharejites, 
who  were  his  enemies,  and  had  raifed  a  confiderable  army. 
To  oppofe  thefe  rebels,  the  khalif  would  have  difpatched 
Hafan,  but,  that  prince  refilling,  he  fent  the  Syrian  troops 
againft  them,  who  were  defeated :  however  the  Cufans, 
being  at  lalt  perfuaded  to  take  up  arms,  foon  extinguilhed 
She  rebellion,  and  fettled  Moawiyah  firmly  on  the  Modem 
throne.  In  the  48th  year  of  the  Hegira,  Moawiyah  fent 
his  fon  Yezid  with  a  powerful  army  to  befiege  Conftanti- 
nople.  In  this  expedition  he  was  attended  by  three  or 
four  of  the  Companions,  who,  notwithftanding  their  age, 
were  prompted  by  zeal  to  undergo  incredible  fatigues. 
Concerning  the  particulars  of  this  expedition  we  are  in  the 
dark:  only  that  it  proved  unfuccefsful ;  and  in  it  Abu 
Ayub,  wflo  had  fought  by  Maftmet  at  the  battles  ofhedi' 
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and  Ohod,  loft  his  life.  His  tomb  is  held  in  fuch  vene* 
ration  by  the  Modems,  that  the  fultans  of  the  Ottoman 
family  gird  their  fwords  on  before  it,  on  their  acceilion  to 
the  throne.  In  the  54th  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  Arabs 
made  an  irruption  into  Bukharia,  and  defeated  a  Ttirkilh 
army  that  oppofed  them.  The  Turks  loft  a  great  number 
of  men ;  and  the  queen,  who  commanded  in  perfon,  with 
great  difficulty  made  her  efcape.  She  had  only  time  to 
put  on  one  of  her  bulkins ;  the  other  fell  into  the  hands' 
of  the  Arabs,  w-ho  valued  it  at  no  lefs  than  2000  dinars. 
About  this  time  alfo,  according  to  the  Greek  hiftorians,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  the  emperor  and  the  Mol- 
lems,  w’hereby  the  latter  were  allowed  to  keep  the  terri¬ 
tories  they  had  feized ;  in  coniideration  of  which  they  were 
to  pay  3000  pounds  weight  of  gold,  fifty  daves,  and  as 
many  horfes.  To  thefe  diffionourable  conditions  they  were 
obliged  to  fubmit,  in  confequence  of  their  unfuccefsful 
expedition  to  Conftantinople,  and  fome  other  defeats  they 
had  received.  This  peace  was  to  continue  for  thirty  years. 
The  next  year,  Moawiyah,  having  conferred  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Khorafan  upon  Saad,  Othman’s  grandfon,  that 
general  palfed  the  Jihun,  or  Amu,  the  Oxus  of  the  ancients, 
and  advanced  with  a  body  of  troops  to  Samarcand,  which 
opened  its  gates  to  him  on  his  approach;  foon  after  which 
he  defeated  an  army  of  Ulbeck  Tartars,  and  marched  di- 
re6lly  to  Tarrnub,  which  alfo  furrendered  without  oppo¬ 
fition.  The  57th  year  of  the  Hegira  was  remarkable  for 
vaft  fwarms  of  locufts,  which  did  incredible  damage  in 
Syria  and  Mefopotamia  :  and  great  difcontents  on  account 
of  the  khalif’s  having  nominated  for  his  fuccelfor  his  fon 
Yezid,  a  perfon  of  fcandalous  life,  and  unw'orthy  of  the 
throne.  The  58th  year  of  the  Hegira  was  diftinguifhed 
by  the  death  of  Ayeffia,  Mahomet’s  widow  ;  and  the  60th 
by  that  of  Moawiyah,  after  having  reigned,  from  Hafan’s 
refignation,  nineteen  years,  three  months,  and  five  days ; 
but  concerning  his  age  authors  are  not  agreed.  He  was 
interred  at  Damafcus,  which  was  made  the  refidence  of 
the  khalifs  as  long  as  the  houfe  of  Ommiyah  continued  on 
the  throne.  » 

Yezid  was  proclaimed,  in  confequence  of  his  nomina¬ 
tion,  the  fame  day  his  father  died.  His  inauguration  was 
performed  on  the  new  moon  of  the  month  Rajeb,  corre- 
fponding  to  April  7,  680.  Immediately  after  his  election, 
he  Wrote  to  A1  Walid,  governor  of  Medina,  tofeizeHo- 
fein,  the  remaining  fon  of  Ali,  and  Abdallah  Ebn  Zobeir, 
in  cafe  they  refufed  to  acknowledge  his  right.  He  accor¬ 
dingly  tendered  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Hofein,  whore- 
turned  an  evafive  anfwer,  and  found  means  to  efcape.  As 
for  Abdallah,  he  delayed,  under  various  pretences,  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  then  made  his  efcape  to  Mecca, 
Hither  Hofein  followed  him;  but  received  an  invitation 
from  the  people  of  Cufa,  who  proriiifed  to  affift  him  in 
vindicating  the  rights  of  his  father  Ali  and  himfelf.  In 
the  mean  time,  Yezid,  being  informed  of  Al  Walid’s 
negligence  in  fuflering  Abdallah  and  Hofein  to  efcape,  fu- 
perfeded  him,  appointing  in  his  room  Amru  Ebn  Saad, 
at  that  time  commandant  of  Mecca.  The  new  governor 
difpatched  againft  Abdallah,  Amer  Ebn  Zobeir,  Abdal¬ 
lah’s  own  brother,  who  mortally  hated  him:  but  Abdal¬ 
lah,  having  engaged  Amer  in  the  field,  defeated  and  took 
him  prifoner,  which  greatly  raifed  his  reputation  at  Medina. 

While  Abdallah  was  thus  ftrengthening  himfelf  at  Mecca 
and  Medina,  Hofein  was  doing  the  fame  at  Cufa.  On  the 
fir'll  notice  of  their  inclinations,  he  had  fent  to  them  Mo- 
flem  Ebn  Okail,  to  whom,  as  reprefentative  of  the  fon  of 
AH,  they  had  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance,  and  w-ere  now 
very  preffing  on  Hofein  to  honour  their  city  with  his  pre¬ 
fence.  Befides  this,  Hofein  was  fupported  by  the  forces 
of  Irak,  who  retained  a  great  veneration  for  the  memory 
of  his  father,  and  had  all  along  confidered  the  government 
of  Moawiyah  as  an  ufurpation.  Notw-ithftanding  thefe 
fteps  in  favour  of  Hofein,  the  deliberations  of  the  conlpi- 
rators  were  carried  on  with  fuch  fecrecy,  that  AlNooman 
the  governor  was  a  ftranger  to  them,  even  after  the  Cu¬ 
fans  had  determined  to  enter  upon  attion  with  an  army  of 
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:$,6oo  men.  Yeziff,  being  difpleafed  with  his  conduft, 
removed  him,  and  appointed  for  his  fucceffor  Obeidallah 
Ebn  Ziyad.  This  governor  entered  the  city  in  the  even- 
inf,  and  was  received  with  all  poflible  demonllrations  of 
joy 'by  the  Cufans,  who  miftook  him  for  Hofein,  owing  to 
a  black  turban  refembling  that  which  Hofein  ufually  wore. 
His  firft  care  was  to  extinguiffi  the  fedition  that  had  been 
excited  by  Modem.  For  this  purpofe,  he  employed  a 
trufty  fervant  to  perfonate  a  ftranger  come  out  of  Syria  to 
fee'  the  inauguration  of  Hofein,  and  to  get  admiffipn  into 
Modem’s  houfe,  to  penetrate  all  his  councils.  This  corn- 
million  was  faithfully  executed ;  and  Obeidallah,  under- 
ftanding  that  Modem  lodged  in  the  houfe  of  one  Sharik, 
■who  was  then  fick,  font  a  medenger  to  Sharik,  letting 
him  know  that  he  intended  to  vifit  him  on  a  certain  day. 
Sharik  came  to  a  refolution  to  receive  him,  and  appointed 
Modem  a  place  in  the  corher  of  the  room,  whence  he 
might  rulh  out  upon  Obeidallah  and  kill  him.  The  vidt 
was  accordingly  made;  but,  Modem’s  heart  failing  him, 
the  governor  efcaped ;  Hani,  however,  in  whofe  houfe 
Modem  was  firft  lodged,  was  imprifoned  by  Obeidallah. 
Upon  the  news  of  this,  Modem  allembled  about  4000  men, 
and  befieged  Obeidallah  in  the  caftle.  The  governor,  how¬ 
ever,  made  a  fpeech  to  Modem’s  followers ;  which  had 
fuch  an  effeift,  that  they  all  defected  him  except  about 
thirty.  By  the  favour  of  the  night,  Modem  efcaped  to  a 
poor  woman’s  cottage  in  the  neighbourhood;  but,  being 
betrayed  by  her  fon,  Obeidallah  lent  a  detachment  of  eighty 
horfe  to  feize  him.  Modem  made  a  gaHant  refiftance,  and 
thrice  cleared  the  houfe  of  his  enemies ;  but  being  at  laft 
overpow  ered,  and  grievoufly  wounded,  he  was  taken  and 
brought  to  Cufa.  While  on  the  road,  he  endeavoured  to 
fend  an  account  of  his  bad  fuccefs  to  Hofein,  but  without 
fuccefs.  When  arrived  at  the  caftle,  he  was  brought  before 
the  governor,  and  beheaded  with  Hani,  and  both  their 
heads  were  fent  as  a  prefent  to  Yezid. 

Hofein,  in  the  mean  time,  was  preparing  to  fet  out  for 
Cufa,  having  received  the  moft  favourable  advices  from 
Modem,  of  whofe  fate  he  was  ignorant,  and  who  had  fent 
him  a  lift  of  140,000  men  that  w  ere  ready  to  obey  his  or¬ 
ders.  This  the  wifeft  of  his  friends  reprefented  as  a  defpe- 
rate  enterprize,  and  intreated  him  to  defer  his  journey  till 
he  diould  be  better  affured  of  fuccefs  :  but  Hofein  was 
deaf  to  all  advice,  and  no  arguments  could  reft  rain  him. 
The  confequenoes  may  ealily  be  imagined  ;  Obeidallah 
dil’patched  5000  men  againft  him;  with  orders  not  to  offer 
any  violence  to  him,  provided  he  fubmitt-ed.  To  thefe 
terms  the  infatuated  Hofein  would  not  agree  :  he  offered, 
indeed,  to  return  home,  if  Obeidallah  would  permit  ;  but 
that  not  being  granted,  he  defperately  engaged  the  troops 
of  Obeidallah ;  and,  after  a  long  refiftanoe,  was  cut  in 
pieces,  with  all  his  men. 

In  the  6  iff  year  of  the  Hegira, Yezid  appointed  Sal  emEbn 
Ziyad  governor  of  Khorafan,  with  orders  to  make  an  irrup¬ 
tion  into  the  Turkifh  territories.  He  advanced  with  a  con- 
fiderable  body  of  troops  to  Khowarazm,  the  principal  city 
of  the  Turks  in  thole  parts,  from  which  he  is  laid  to  have 
extorted  the  immenfe  liim  of  50,000,000  pieces  of  money  ; 
from  whence  advancing  to  Samarcand,  he  forced  the  inha- 
habitants  of  that  city  alfo  to  pay  him  an  immenfe  fum ;  and 
then  retired,  with  little  lofs,  into  the  province  he  governed. 

In  the  mean  time  Abdallah  Ebn  Zobeir,  finding  him- 
felf,  by  the  death  of  Hofein,  at  the  head  of  the  partizans 
of  the  houfe  of  Haftiem,  who  were  greatly  opprelled  by 
Yezid,  began  in  earned  to  afpire  to  the  khaiifate.  As  he 
had  never  owned  the  authority  of  Yezid,  he  now  openly 
declared  againft  him,  and  was  proclaimed  khalif  at  Me¬ 
dina  foon  after  the  arrival  of  Hofein’s  family  in  that  place. 
Upon  his  inauguration,  to  render  hirafelf  more  popular,  he 
expatiated  011  the  circumftances  of  Hofein’s  death,  which 
was  very  tragical,  and  reprefented  the  Cufans  as  the  molt 
abandoned  and  perfidious  people  upon  earth.  The  citizens 
of  Mecca  and  Medina  flocked  to  him  in  great  numbers, 
and  he  foon  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable 
force,  The  people  of  Medina  alfo,  having  frefli  intelli* 
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gence  of  Yezid’s  diffolute  manner  of  life,  renounced  their 
allegiance  to  him,  and  formally  depofed  him  in  a  very  lin¬ 
gular  manner.  After  they  had  allembled  in  the  mofque, 
one  of  them  laid,  “  I  lay  alide  Yezid  as  I  do  this  turban,’* 
and  immediately  threw  his  turban  on  the  ground.  Ano¬ 
ther  faid,  “  I  put  away  Yezid  as  I  do  this  Ihoe,”  calling 
away  his  Ihoe  at  the  lame  time.  Thefe  examples  being 
followed  by  others,  there  was  a  large  heap  of  Ihoes  and 
turbans  almoft  inftantiy  formed.  They  then  difniiffed  Ye¬ 
zid’s  governor,  and  banifhed  from  the  city  all  the  friends 
and  dependents  of  the  houfe  of  Ommiyah.  Thefe,  to  the 
number  of  near  a  thoulknd,  took  refuge  ip  the  houfe  of 
Merwan  Ebn  A1  Ilakem,  where  they  were  fo  clofely  be¬ 
fieged  by  Abdallah’s  party,  that  they  were  obliged  to  fend 
to  Yezid  for  afliftance.  The  khalif  difpatched  Mollem 
Ebn  Okba  to  Medina,  with  a  confiderable  body  of  troops, 
to  quell  the  difturbances.  He  ordered  him  to  fpare  Alt 
the  fon  of  Hofein,  and  his  family  ;  but  he  was  to  fummon 
the  town  to  furrender,  which,  if  they  refilled,  he  was  to 
take  it  by  ftorm,  and  give  it  up  to  be  plundered  by  the 
foldiers.  The  inhabitants  of  Medina,  being  now  fenfiblp 
of  their  danger,  fullered  the  friends  of  the  houfe  of  Om¬ 
miyah  to  depart,  on  extorting  a  promife  from  them  not  to 
appear  in  arms  againft  the  reigning  faction.  Mollem,  in 
the  mean  time,  advanced  at  the  head  of  5000  foot  and 
12,000  horfe  ;  and,  having  fummoned  the  city,  according 
to  his  inftrinffions,  upon  its  refufal  he  made  the  neceffary 
preparations  for  an  affault.  The  garrifon  made  a  vigorous 
defence ;  but,  moft  of  the  Anfars  and  principal  officers  being 
killed,  the  Arabs  propofed  a  capitulation.  Mollem,  how¬ 
ever,  would  hearken  to  no  terms,  and  inlifted  on  their  fur¬ 
rendering  at  diferetion  ;  which  being  refufed,  he  entered 
the  city  by  ftorm.  Ali  was  treated  with  great  refpeft,  but 
all  the  men  that  had  carried  arms  were  put  to  the  fword, 
and  Mofiem  fuffered  his  troops  to  raviffi  1000  women,  and 
to  pillage  the  city  for  three  days  fuccellively. 

After  the  reduction  of  Medina,  Mollem  proceeded  to 
Mecca,  w'here  Abdallah  then  refided;  but  he  died  by  the 
way,  and  the  command  of  the  army  devolved  upon  Hofein 
Ebn  Thamir  A1  Selwi.  This  general  advanced  to  Mecca, 
which  he  befieged  for  forty  days,  battering  the  town  witii 
fuch  fury,  that  he  beat  down  a  great  part  of  the  temple, 
and  burnt  the  reft  ;  nor  would  the  city  itfelf  have  efcaped 
the  fame  fate,  had  not  an  account  arrived  of  die  death  of 
Yezid,  who  died  in  the  lixty-fourth  year  of  the  Hegira, 
anfwering  to  the  year  684of  the  Chriftian  era,  having  lived 
thirty-nine,  and  reigned  three  years  and  fix  or  eight  months. 

Yezid  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Moawiyah  II.  who  was 
proclaimed  khalif  at  Damalbus  the  fame  day  that  his  father 
died;  but,  being  of  a  weakly  conftitmion,  and  unable  to 
bear  the  fatigues  of  government,  lie  religned  the  crown 
fix  weeks  after  his  inauguration,  and  died  foon  after,  with¬ 
out  naming  a  fucceffor.  This  abdication  left  the  Mollem 
empire  ablblutely  without  a  mailer,  and  great  commotions 
enlued.  On  the  death  of  Yezid,  Obeidallah  Ebn  Ziyad, 
governor  of  Bafra,  reprefented  to  the  citizens  that  they 
ought  to  name  a  protestor,  till  a  new  khalif  fliould  be 
chofen  ;  and,  if  the  perfon  elected  fliould  be  difagreeable 
to  them,  they  might  then  remain  in  a  (late  of  independence 
under  their  own  protestor.  The  inhabitants,  perceiving 
the  drift  of  this  fpeech,  complimented  him  with  that  ho¬ 
nour;  which  he  accepted  with  feeming  reluflance  ;  but, 
fending  a  deputy  to  Cufa,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  not 
only  refufed  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  but  threw  duff 
and  gravel  at  his  nveflenger.  This  coming  to  the  ears  of 
the  people  of  Bafra,  they  not  only  deprived  Obeidallah  of 
tlie  dignity  they  had  conferred  upon  him,  but  even  ex¬ 
pelled  him  the  city.  Nor  could  he  prevail  upon  the  Najari, 
a  tribe  of  Anfars,  to  efpoufe  Iris  caufe,  nor  even  upon  his 
own  relations ;  nay,  fo  odious  had  he  rendered  himfelf  on 
account  of  his  cruelties,  particularly  the  death  of  Hofeinthe 
fon  of  Ali,  that  his  brother  Abdallah  was  unable  to  protect 
.him  from  the  fury  of  the  populace,  though  he  kept  him 
concealed  in  women’s  clothes,  and  diftributed  among  the 
jriob  400,000  pieces  oflnonty,  .  Uc  was  therefore  obliged 
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to  leave  the  city;  and,  immediately  after  his  departure, 
the  mob  plundered  his  houfe,  and  purfued  him,  fo  that  he 
was  forced  to  exchange  his  camel  for  an  afs,  and  thus  in 
difguil'e  efcaped  into  Syria. 

In  the  mean  time,  Hofein  Ebn  Thamir,  being  returned 
into  Syria,  gave  a  faithful  account  of  the  fituation  of  affairs 
in  Arabia,  to  Merwan  Ebn  A1  Hakern.  He  alfo  acquainted 
him  of  the  offer  he  had  made  to  Abdallah  of  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  which  the  latter  had  refufed.  On  this  account 
he  advifed  Merwan  to  take  care  of  himfelf,  and  the  reft 
of  the  houfe  of  Ommiyah,  who  had  fled  to  Damafcus  af¬ 
ter  their  expulfion  from  Medina.  Merwan  was  now  in¬ 
clined  to  fubmit  to  Abdallah ;  but  was  diverted  from  it 
by  Obeidallah,  who  infifted  that  no  fuperior  ought  to  be 
acknow  ledged  by  Merwan,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Koreifh.  The  people  of  Damafcus  had  conflituted  Dahak 
Ebn  Kais  their  protedor,  w  ho  was  in  the  intereft  of  Ab¬ 
dallah.  The  Bafrans  were  at  this  juncture  entirely  in  tu¬ 
mult  and  confufion,  not  being  able  to  agree  about  a  pro¬ 
tedor  after  the  expulfion  of  Obeidallah  ;  fo  that  at  laft 
they  wrote  to  Abdallah,  offering  him  the  government  of 
their  territory.  1  his  he  accepted,  but.  could  not  be  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  ftir  from  Mecca ;  nor  could  Merwan  be 
perfuaded  to  fuffer  any  of  the  Syrians  to  perform  the  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Mecca,  left  they  fhould  join  Abdallah,  and 
thereby  contribute  to  his  exclufion  from  the  throne.  In 
the  midft  of  this  confufion,  Abdallah  might  have  eafily 
fecured  the  khalifate  to  himfelf,  had  he  not,  with  the  ut- 
moft  imprudence  as  well  as  inhumanity,  givenorders  for  the 
extermination  of  the  houfe  of  Ommiyah.  This  ruined  his 
affairs  ;  for,  they  being  now, obliged  to  provide  for  their 
own  fafety,  Merwan  was  proclaimed  khalifat  Damafcus: 
<md  thus  the  whole  Modem  empire  was  rent  into  two  po¬ 
tent  fadions;  the  one  under  Merwan,  and  the  other  un¬ 
der  Abdallah. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  Dahak  Ebn  Kais  in¬ 
clined  to  favour  Abdallah.  This  he  continued  to  do  after 
Merwan  was  proclaimed  khalif,  infomuch  that  a  battle 
en filed  between  his  followers  and  thofe  of  Merwan,  in 
which  Dahak  was  defeated  and  killed;  and  Merwan  be¬ 
came  mafter  of  all  the  province  of  Syria.  Soon  after  this 
yidory,  Merwan  advanced  with  a  confiderable  body  of 
troops  towards  Egypt ;.  but  fent  before  him  Amru  Ebn 
Said  with  a  detachment,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  paffage. 
That  general  having  defeated  Abdalrahman,  Abdallah’s 
lieutenant,  in  feveral  adions,  he  at  laft  furrendered  the 
whole  country  to  Merwan  for  a  fum  of  money,  and  retired 
with  the  Arabs  under  his  command  to  Hejaz.  The  Syrian 
troops,  therefore,  immediately  took  pofteflion  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  and  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  take  an  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance  to  Merwan  ;  who,  having  appointed  his  fon  Ab- 
dalazziz  to  prelide  over  Egypt,  returned  with  the  greateft 
part  of  his  forces  to  Damafcus.  I-Iere  lie  was  informed 
that  Abdallah  had  fent  againft  him  his  brother  Mufab 
with  a  confiderable  army,  Merwan,  therefore,  difpatched 
Amru  Ebn  Said  to  attack  him  on  his  march  ;  who,  when 
TTe  came  up  with  him,  gave  him  a  total- defeat,  and  dif- 
perfed  his  troops  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  Mufab  found  it 
impofiible  to  rally  them  again. 

In  the  65th  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  inhabitants  of  Cufa, 
pretending  to  be  feized  w  ith  remorfe  of  confcience  for  their 
treachery  to  Hofein  the  fon  of  Ali,  raifed  an  infurredion 
againft  both  the  khalifs,  and  affembled  a  body  of  16,000 
men,  under  the  command  of  Soliman,  who  was  to  revenge 
the  death  of  Hofein  upon  Obeidallah  Ebn  Ziyad  and  his 
adherents.  But,  while  Soliman  and  his  troops  remained  yet 
inadive,  Al  Mokhtar,  who  had  fevved  under  Abdallah, 
*md  w  as  i.ifgufted  at  not  being  promoted,  arrived  at  Cufa  ; 
and,  reprelenting  Soliman  as  totally  unfit  for  fuch  an  en- 
terprize,  offered  to  take  the  command  upon  himfelf.  This, 
however,  was  refufed  ;  and,  as  Ai  Mokhtar  had  no  opi¬ 
nion  of  Solimair’s  military  capacity,  he  found  means  to 
draw  off  2000  of  his  troops;  while  10,000  more  chofej 
rather  to  violate  their  oaths,  than  run  the  rifle  of  being  cut 
fo  pieces  by  a  fuperior  enemy.  Soliman,  neverthclefs,  put 
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a  good  face  upon  the  matter ;  andr  telling  his  troops  that 
they  were  to  fight  for  another  world,  and  not  this,  fet 
forward  to  invade  Syria  with  only  4000  men.  Being  ad¬ 
vanced  as  far  as  Ekfas  upon  the  Euphrates,  he  found  that 
he  had  loft  rooo  men  by  defertion  ;  nor  was  he  joined  by 
the  Separatifts  of  Bafra  and  Al  Madayen,  who  had  pro- 
mifed  him  a  reinforcement.  Firmly  perfuaded,  however, 
that  his  caufe  was  the  caufe  of  heaven,  Soliman  continued 
his  march  all  night,  and  next  day  arrived  at  the  tomb  of 
Hofein,  where  his  men  performed  their  devotions  with 
great  entluifiafm.  Continuing  ftill  to  advance,  he  received 
a  friendly  letter  from  Abdallah  Ebn  Yezid,  governor  of 
Cufa,  advifing  him  to  return,  and  reprefenting  to  him  the 
folly  of  engaging  fo  powerful  an  army  as  would  be  fent 
againft  him  ;  but  Soliman,  imagining  that  he  was  only  re¬ 
called  in  order  to  fupport  Abdallah  Ebn  Zobeir  in  his  pre- 
tenfions  to  the  khalifate,  perlifted  in  his  l’efolution  of  pe¬ 
netrating  into  Syria.  He  told  his  troops,  that  they  would 
never  be  nearer  the  twoHofeins  in  heaven  than  they  were 
at  prefent ;  and  that,  fliould  they  at  this  time  meet  with 
death,  they  would  be  in  a  fiate  of  repentance,  and  confe- 
quently  could  never  die  in  a  better  time.  After  this  fpeech, 
continuing  ftill  to  advance,  he  was  at  laft  met  by  Obei¬ 
dallah  at  the  head  of  20,000  horfe,  who,  after  an  obftinate 
engagement,  cut  to  pieces  Soliman  and  all  his  troops. 
Soon  after  this  adtion,  the  khalif  Merwan  died,  having 
reigned  only  eleven  months.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  poi- 
foned  by  his  wife  Zeinab,  Moawiyah’s  widow.  Her  he 
had  married,  with  a  promife  that  her  Ion  Khaled  ftiould 
fncceed  him  ;  but,  afterwards  altering  the  fuccefiion  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  his  own  fon  Abdalmalec,  young  Khaled  reproach¬ 
ed  him  with  his  breach  of  promife  :  upon  this  Merwan 
calling  him  baflard,  the  child  complained  to  his  mother  ; 
who,  to  be  revenged  for  this  affront,  is  faid  to  have  poi- 
foned  him,  or  fmothered  him  with  a  pillow. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  khalifate  of  Abdalmalec,  Al 
Mokhtar,  who  had  been  imprifoned  by  the  governor  of 
Cufa,  was  releafed  at  the  interceffion  of  Abdallah  Ebn 
Omar,  who  married  his  lifter.  The  year  following,  hav¬ 
ing  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  Shiite  fe  diaries,  he  fent 
propofals  of  alliance  to  Abdallah  Ebn  Zobeir ;  but  he, 
fufpediing  his  fincerity,  cut  off  near  3000  of  his  men.  Up¬ 
on  this,  Al  Mokhtar,  fearing  the  houfe  of  Ali  might  be 
intimidated,  fent  a  letter  to  Mahomet  Ebn  Hanifyah,  head 
of  that  family,  in  which  he  offered  his  aftiftance  with  a 
powerful  army.  This  ofFer  Mahomet  declined,  declaring 
himfelf  only  for  pacific  meafures  ;  yet,  though  he  and  all 
the  reft  of  Ali’s  family  behaved  in  the  molt  peaceable 
manner,  Abdallah  did  not  think  himfelf  fecure  till  they 
owned  his  authority.  He  therefore  imprifoned  them,  to¬ 
gether  with  feventeen  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Cufa, 
whom  he  threatened  to  burn,  if  they  did  not,  within  a  li¬ 
mited  time,  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him.  Al  Mokh¬ 
tar,  being  informed  of  the  fituation  they  were  in,  fent  a 
detachment  of  750  horfe  to  Mecca,  under  Abu  Abdallah, 
to  releafe  them.  That  general  not  only  executed  his  or¬ 
ders  with  great  bravery,  but  took  Abdallah  himfelf  pri- 
foner,  and  would  have  cut  him  to  pieces  on  the  fpot,  had 
he  not  been  releafed  at  the  interceffion  of  Mahomet,  who 
adjuftedthe  differences  to  the  mutual  fatisfadfion  of  all 
parties.  After  this  reconciliation,  Abu  Abdallah  diftri- 
buted  among  4000  of  All’s  friends  a  fum  of  money  brought 
for  that  purpofe,  to  indemnify  them  for  the  Ioffes  they  had 
fuftained.  Thus  the  family  of  Ali  were  happily  delivered, 
when  only  two  days  of  the  time  granted  them  by  Abdallah 
remained,  and  a  quantity  of  wood  and  other  combuflibles 
were  collected  to  confume  their  bodies. 

The  Cufans,  having  received  advice  that  Merwan  had 
fent  Obeidallah  with  a  powerful  army  to  befiege  their  city, 
and  even  given  him  permiftion  to  plunder  it  in  cafe  it 
fhould  be  taken,  appointed  Yeztd  Ebn  Ares,  a  man  of  un¬ 
daunted  courage,  to  oppofe  him  ;  but,  Merwan  dying  be¬ 
fore  Obeidallah  could  execute  his  commilfion,  an  end  was 
put  to  the  expedition.  The  memory  of  it,  however,  ftilL 
remained;  and  Al  Mokhtar,  to  whom  Obeidallah  v/as  per, 
1  fondly 
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fbnally  obnoxious,  affembled  a  body  of  troops  to  aft  offen- 
fively  againft  him,  and  even  againft  the  Syrian  khalif  him- 
fel f ,  in  cafe  he  tliould  fupport  Obeidallah.  Among  other 
preparations  for  this  enterprize,  A1  Moklitar  caufed  a 
portable  throne  to  be  made,  telling  his  troops,  that,  “  it 
would  be  of  the  fame  life  to  them  that  the  ark  was  to  the 
children  of  Ifrael.”  It  was  therefore  carried  on  a  mule  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  and  the  following  prayer  faid  before 
it:  “  O  God  !  grant  that  we  may  live  long  in  thy  obedi¬ 
ence;  help  us;  and  do  not  forget  us,  but  proteft  us.” 
This  expedient  was  fo  well  adapted  to  the  enthulialls  who 
compof'ed  A1  Mokhtar’s  army,  that  they  attacked  Obei- 
dallah’s  camp  with  great  intrepidity,  and  gained  a  com¬ 
plete  viftory.  Obeidallah  himfelf  was  killed,  and  his  head 
lent  to  A1  Mekhtar.  By  this  viftory  the  feftaries  were 
rendered  fo  formidable,  that  Nifibis,  and  feveral  other  ci¬ 
ties,  furrendered  to  them.  They  now  began  to  entertain 
thoughts  of  depofing  both  the  khalifs,  and  placing  on  the 
Modem  throne  one  of  the  family  of  Ali ;  but  all  their 
towering  hopes  were  foon  fruftrated,  by  the  defeat  and 
death  gf  Al  Moklitar,  by  Mufab,  brother  to  Abdallah 
Ebn  Zobeir.  Al  Moklitar,  after  his  defeat  in  a  general 
engagement  by  Mufab,  fled  to  the  cattle  of  Cufa,  where 
he  defended  himfelf  for  fome  time  ;  but,  being  at  lafl 
killed,  his  men,  to  the  number  of  7000,  furrendered  at 
difcretion,  and  were  all  put  to  the  fword  for  the  outrages 
they  had  committed. 

The  next  year,  the  68th  of  the  Hegira,  the  Azarakites, 
fo  denominated  from  Nafe  Ebn  Al  Azarak,  the  founder  of 
their  feft,  having  affembled  a  confiderable  force,  made  an 
irruption  into  Irak.  They  advanced  almoft  to  the  gates 
of  Cufa,  and  penetrated  to  Al  Madayen.  Being  fworn 
enemies  of  the  houfe  of  Ommiyah,  and  acknowledging  no 
government  fpiritual  or  temporal,  they  committed  terrible 
ravages  in  every  part  of  the  Modem  territories  through 
which  they  palfed.  They  carried  their  excelfes  to  fucli  a 
pitch  as  to  murder,  all  the  people  they  met  with,  to  rip 
open  women  with  child,  and  commit  every  fpecies  of  cru¬ 
elty  that  could  be  invented.  The  governor  of  Mavvfel  and 
Mefopotamia,  being  informed  of  thefe  outrages,  marched 
againft  them  with  a  body  of  troops,  and  carried  on  a  war 
with  them  for  eight  months.  During  this  period,  their 
leader,  Nafe  Ebn  Al  Azarak,  died  ;  and  was  fucceeded 
by  Katri  Ebn  Al  Fojat,  under  whom  they  continued  their 
depredations.  Mtilab,  not  being  pleafed  with  his  lieute¬ 
nant’s  management  of  the  war,  recalled  him,  and  fent  in 
his  place  Omar  Ebn  Abdallah  Temimi,  who  gave  the 
Azarakites  a  total  overthrow  at  Naifabur  in  Khorafan, 
put  great  numbers  to  the  fword,  and  purfued  the  reft  as 
far  as  Ifpahan  and  the  province  of  Kerman.  Having  here 
received  a  reinforcement,  they  returned  into  the  province 
of  Ahwaz,  and  did  incredible  damage  to  the  country. 
But  Omar,  advancing  againft  them  a  fecond  time,  they 
retired  to  Al  Madayen.  Omar  purfued  them  thither  alio, 
upon  which  they  tied  into  the  province  of  Kerman,  and 
thence  gradually  difperfed  themielves. 

The  next  year,  being  the  69th  of  the  Hegira,  Abdal- 
malec  left  Damafcus  to  march  againft  Mufab.  In  his  ab- 
fence  he  left  Amru  Ebn  Said  governor  of  the  city;  but  he 
immediately  feized  upon  it  for  himfelf,  which  obliged  the 
Jchalif  to  return.  After  feveral  Ikirmifhes  between'  feme 
of  the  khalif’s  troops  and  thofe  of  Amru,  a  pacification 
was  concluded  at  tiie  interceflion  of  the  women  :  but  Ab- 
dalmalec  barbaroufly  put  Amru  to  death  with  his  own 
hand,  notwithftanding  his  promife  to  the  contrary;  and 
was  immediately  feized  with  fu.ch  a  tremor,  that  he  loft 
the  ufe  of  almoft  all  his  faculties,  and  was  obliged  to  be 
laid  in  bed.  In  the  mean  time  the  palace  was  attacked 
by  Yahyah,  Amru’s  brother,  at  the  head  of  1000  haves.' 
After  a  warm  difpute,  they  forced  open  the  gates,  killed 
feveral  of  the  guards,  and  were  upon  the  point  of  entering 
the  palace,  when,  a  confiderable  lum  of  money  being  thrown 
among  them,  they  retired.  So  great,  however,  was  Ab- 
dalmalec’s  avarice,  that,  after  the  tumult  was  appealed, 
he  recalled  all  the  money  which  had  been  diftributed, 
Vo  1..  II.  No.  55. 
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and  commanded  it  to  be  depofited  in  the  public  treafury. 
In  the  70th  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  Greeks  made  an  ir¬ 
ruption  into  Syria  ;  and  Abdalmalec,  having  occalion  for 
all  his  forces  to  aft  againft  Abdallah  Ebn  Zobeir,  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  tribute  of  rooo  dinars  per  day,  according 
to  Theophanes,  and  fend  every  year  365  flaves  and  as  many 
horfes  to  Conftantinople.  In  this  treaty,  it  was  alfo  ftipu. 
lated,  that  the  revenues  of  Cyprus,  Armenia,  and  Heria, 
ftiould  be  equally  divided  between  the  khalif  and  the  Greek 
emperor. 

Abdalmalec,  being  now  at  leifure  to  purfiie  his  expedi¬ 
tion  againft  Mufab,  marched  againft  him  in  perfon  ;  and,, 
having  come  up  with  him  at  Malken,  a  fmall  town  on  the 
frontiers  of  Mefopotamia,  he  was  totally  defeated  and 
killed.  After  the  battle,  Abdalmalec  repaired  to  Cufa. 
where  he  was  received  with  the  utmoft  fubmifiion;  and. 
people  of  all  ranks  came  in  crowds  to  take  the  oath  of  al¬ 
legiance  to  him.  Upon  this  occalion  he  ordered  vaft  Aims 
of  money  to  be  diftributed  among  them,  and  gave  a  i'plen- 
did  entertainment  to  his  new  fubjefts,  to  which  even  the 
nteaneft  were  not  refined  admittance.  During  the  repaft, 
Mnfab’s  head  was  prefented  to  the  khalif ;  upon  which 
one  of  the  company  took  occalion  to  fay,  “  I  law  Hofein's 
head  in  this  lame  caftle  prefented  to  Obeidallah  ;  Obei- 
dallah’s  to  Al  Moklitar  ;  Al  Mokhtar’s  to  Mufab  ;  and 
now  at  laft  Mm'ab’s  to  yourfelf.”  This  obfervation  fo  af- 
fefted  the  khalif,  that,  either  to  avert  the  ill  omen,  or  from 
fome  other  motive,  lie  ordered  the  caftle  td  be  immediately 
deraolilhed.  Abdallah  Ebn  Zobeir,  in  the  mean  time,  hav¬ 
ing  received  the  melancholy  news  of  the  defeat  and  death 
of  his  brother,  affembled  the  people  of  Mecca,  and  from 
the  pulpit  made  a  Ipeech  Askable  to  t lie  occalion.  He  did 
his  utmoft  to  put  Mecca  in  a  proper  pofture  of  defence,  ex¬ 
pecting  a  fpeedy  vilit  from  his  formidable  competitor,  who 
now  gave  law  to  Irak,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  without  controul. 

Soon  after  Abdalmalec’s  return  to  Damafcus,  he  ap¬ 
pointed  his  brother  Balhar  governor  of  Cufa;  and  Khaled 
Ebn  Abdallah,  governor  of  Bafra.  The  latter  had  no  fooner 
entered  upon  his  office,  than  he  removed  from  his  com¬ 
mand  Al  Mohalleb,  one  of  the  greatfeft  generals  of  the 
army  ;  appointing  in  his  room  Abdalaziz,  who  was  greatly 
his  inferior  in  military  fkill.  Of  his  difmiftion  the  Azara¬ 
kites  being  informed,  they  immediately  attacked  Abdala¬ 
ziz,  entirely  defeated  him,  and  took  his  wife  pr Toner.  A 
difpute  ariling  among  the  viftors  about  the.ranfom  of  that 
lady,  one  of  them,  to  end  it,  immediately  cut  off  .her  head. 
Upon  this,  Khaled  was  commanded  to  reinftate  Al  Mo¬ 
halleb,  which  he  did ;  and,  having  in  conjunftion  with 
him  attacked  the  Azarakites,  they  forced  their  camp,  and 
entirely  defeated  them. 

In  the  7zd  year  of  the  Hegira,  Abdalmalec  having  no 
enemy  to  contend  with  but  Abdullah  Ebn  Zobeir,  he  made 
great  preparations  for  an  invafion  of  Hejaz,  giving  the 
command  of  the  army  to  Al  Hejaj,  one  of  his  moft  war¬ 
like  and  eloquent  captains.  Before  this  army  marched  for 
Mecca,  lie  oftered  his  protection  to  all  the  Arabs  there, 
that  would  accept  of  it.  Abdallah,  being  informed  of  the 
enemy’s  approach,  fent  out  feveral  parties  of  horfe  to  re¬ 
connoitre,  and  give  him  intelligence  of  their  motions.  Be¬ 
tween  thefe,  and  fome  of  Al  Hejaj ’s  advanced  guards,  fe¬ 
veral  Ikirmiflves  happened.  This  induced  Al  Hejaj  to  fend 
to  the  khalif  for  a  reinforcement  ;  his  troops,  amounting 
to  no  more  than  2000,  w-ere  infufficient  for  reducing  Mecca. 
1  he  khalif  ordered  a  reinforcement  of  5000  men,  under 
the  command  of  Tharik  Ebn  Amer;  but,  notwithftanding 
this,  he  made  but  little  pvogrefs  in  the  liege  for  fome  time  ; 
and,  while  lie  was  battering  the  temple,  a  dreadful  ftorm 
of  thunder  and  lightning  arofe,  which  killed  twelve  men, 
and  fo  difpirited  the  reft,  that  they  refilled  to  aft  any  longer 
againft  the  place.  Al  Hejaj,  however,  railed  their  (pints, 
by  obferving  that  he  was  a  ion  of  Tehama;  that  this  was' 
the  ftorm  of  Tehama,  and  that  their  adverfaries  fullered 
as  much  as  they  ;  and  the  day  following  fome  of  Abdallah’s 
men  were  aftually  killed  by  the  ftorm,  which  gave  Al 
Hejaj  a  further  opportunity  of  animating  his  troops.  At 
F  laft, 
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lad,  Abdallah  having  been  deferted  by  mod  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  place,  and  even  by  his  two  Cons,  Hamza  and 
Kobeib,  defined  to  know  his  mother’s  fentiments  as  to 
what  co.urfe  he  ftiould  take.  He  reprefented  to  her,  that 
lie  was  almod  entirely  abandoned  by  his  fubjeCts  and  re¬ 
lations  ;  that  the  few  who  perdded  in  their  fidelity  could 
fcarcely  enable  him  to  defend  the  city  ;  and  that  the  Syrian 
fehalif  would  grant  him  any  terms  he  diould  think  fit  to 
demand.  His  mother  inheriting  an  inflexible  temper,  and 
not  able  to  bear  the  thoughts  of  feeing  her  fon  reduced  to 
the  rank  of  a  private  perfon,  being  herfelf  the  daughter  of 
Abu  Beer  the  fird  khalif,  advifed  him  by  no  means  to 
furvive  the  fovereignty,  of  which  he  was  on  the  point  of 
being  deprived.  This  advice  accorded  with  his  own  fen¬ 
timents,  and  he  refolved  nobly  to  die.  After  this,  he  de¬ 
fended  the  city,  to  the  amazement  of  the  befiegers,  for  ten 
days,  though  deditute  of  arms,  troops,  and  fortifications. 
At  lad,  being  animated  by  defpair,  he  rudied  into  the 
midd  of  the  enemy,  deftroyed  a  great  number  of  them  with 
his  own  hand,  and  was  at  length  killed  fighting  valiantly 
for  his  crown.  At  the  lad  interview  with  his  mother,  die 
advifed  him  to  put  off  his  armour,  that  he  might  not  lan¬ 
guid)  by  the  accumulation  of  trifling  wounds;  and,  to  in- 
ipire  him  with  greater  fortitude,  fhe  gave  him  a  draught 
in  which  a  pound  of  mud;  had  been  infilled.  A1  Hejaj  or¬ 
dered  his  head  to  be  cut  off,  and  his  body  to  be  affixed  to 
a  crofs ;  and,  by  reafon  of  the  mufk  lie  had  drunk,  the  body 
emitted  a  grateful  odour  for  feveral  days. 

By  the  reduction  of  Mecca,  and  the  death  of  Abdallah 
Ebn  Zobeir,  Abdalnialec  remained  foie  matter  of  the  Mo ('- 
lem  empire  ;  but  he  fitftained  a  great  lofs  the  next  year, 
in  having  an  army  of  100,000  men  totally  cut  off  by  the 
Khazarians  in  Armenia.  The  governor,  however,  having 
marched  in  perfon  againft  them  at  the  head  of  only  40,000 
chofen  troops,  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Armenia,  de¬ 
feated  and  difperfed  a  large  body  of  the  enemy,  drove 
them  into  their  temples,  and  then  reduced  them  to  afhes. 
One  of  his  generals  alfo  defeated  an  army  of  80,000  Kha¬ 
zarians  at  the  Gafpian  gates,  deftroying  a  great  number, 
and  obliging  the  reff  to  embrace  the  Mahometan  religion. 
Ad  Hejaj,  in  confequence  of  thefe  fervices,  was  made  go¬ 
vernor  of  Medina,  Irak,  Khorafan,  and  Sijiflan. 

In  the  76th  year  of  the  Hegira,  Saleh  Ebn  Marj,  an  en- 
thufiaft,  and  Shebib  Ebn  Zeid,  a  Khareiite,  took  up  arms 
againft  the  khalif.  They  had  confpired  againft  him  the 
year  before,  while  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  ;  and  A1 
Hejaj  had  been  ordered  to  l'eize  them,  but  they  found 
means  to  make  their  efcape  ;  and,  having  now  affemblcd 
about  120  followers,  Saleh  was  proclaimed  emperor  of  the 
faithful  at  Daras,  in  Mefopotamia.  The  governor  foon 
received  intelligence  of  their  motions  ;  and  ordered  Adi  to 
march  againft  them  with  a  detachment  of  1500  horfe;  but 
tiie  rebels,  notwithflanding  the  fmallnefs  of  their  number, 
defended  themfelves  with  fuch  bravery,  that  the  khalif ’s 
troops  were  forced  to  difmount  and  fight  on  foot.  The 
engagement  continued  till  night;  when  the  rebels,  finding 
themfelves  unable  to  contend  with  fuch  numbers,  retired 
to  Mawfel.  After  this,  A1  Hejaj,  being  informed  that 
they  had  taken  pod  at  Dalcara,  purfued  them  witii  5000 
men.  The  rebels,  hearing  of  this  formidable  army,  aban¬ 
doned  their  camp  ;  but  were  fo  clofely  purfued,  that  they 
were  forced  into  an  engagement  at  Modbaj,  a  fmall  village 
on  the  Tigris.  Saleh’s  forces  were  foon  thrown  into  dif- 
order,  and  himfelf  killed  :  but  Sliebib  made  an  excellent 
retreat  to  a  neighbouring  caftle;  from  w  hence  he  unex¬ 
pectedly  Tallied  out  at  midnight  on  the  khalif’s  forces, 
penetrated  to  the  very  heart  of  the  camp,  where  he  wound¬ 
ed  the  general  himfelf,  and  difperfed  the  grcateft  part  of 
his  army.  After  this,  the  rebels  became  tible  even  to 
Al  Hejaj  himfelf,  whom  they  again  defeated  in  feveral 
engagements  ;  and,  taking  advantage  of  his  being  at  Bafra, 
made  themfelves  matters  of  Cufa  with  little  oppofition. 
Al  Hejaj  was  now  obliged  to  write  to  the  khalif  for  a 
ftrong  detachment  of  Syrian  troops,  with  which  he  again 
advanced  againft  Shebib  ;  whole  army  bearing  no  proper- 
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tion  to  that  of  Al  Hejaj,  the  former  was  totally  ejefeated, 
and  driven  to  Kerman.  Having  refrefhed  his  men  in  this 
province,  he  again  advanced  to  Ahwaz,  where  he  was 
attacked  by  one  of  Al  Hejaj’s  generals  at  the  head  of  the 
Syrian  army.  Shebib  defended  himfelf  with  incredible 
valour,  and  feveral  times  repulled  the  khalif’s  forces; 
but,  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  he  was  put  to  flio-ht, 
and,  in  palling  a  bridge,  was  thrown  off  his  horfe  and 
drowned.  His  body  was  drawn  up  by  a  net,  and  the  head 
cut  off  and  fent  to  Al  Hejaj.  After  his  death,  the  rebels, 
quarrelled  among  themfelves,  fo  that  the  khalif’s  troops 
deftroyed  the  greateft  part  of  them.  The  remainder,  un¬ 
der  Katri  Ebn  Fojat,  fled  to  Tabreftan.  Here  they  were 
kindly  received  by  A  (hid  the  king,  who  attigned  them  a 
part  of  his  territories  for  their  habitation.  But  they  had 
not  been  long  fettled  there,  before  they  infilled  upon  Alhid’s 
either  embracing  Mahometanifm,  or  paying  them  an  an¬ 
nual  tribute  ;  which  he  refilling,  t[ijy  drove  him  into  Irak, 
where  he  implored  the  khalif’s  protection.  Afliid  after¬ 
wards  conducted  an  army  of  Modem  troops  into  Tabref- 
tan;  where  they  fell  upon  the  rebels  with  fuch  fury,  that 
they  killed  Katri,  cut  a  great  number  of  his  men  to  pieces 
and  took  al!  the  reft  ori loners. 

This  year,  the  76th  of  the  Hegira,  money  was  firft  coin¬ 
ed  in  Arabia.  Previous  to  this,  the  dinars,  or  gold  coins, 
had  Greek  inferiptions ;  and  die  dirhems,  or  lilver  ones, 
Perlic  inferiptions.  The  firft  erection  of  a  mint  in  Arabia 
was  occafioned  by  the  following  incident  :  Abdalnialec 
added  to  the  letters  lie  wrote  to  the  Greek  emperor  for 
coins,  this  ftiort  paffage  of  the  Koran,  “  Say,  God  is  one;” 
or,  “  Say,  there  is  one  God  ;”  and  then  inferted  the  year 
of  the  Hegira,  with  the  name  of  the  prophet,  to  be  inferi- 
bed  on  the  dinars ;  which  gave  the  emperor  great  offence. 
Upon  this  he  wrote  to  Abdalmalec,  defiring  him  to  alter 
that  manner  of  writing,  or  he  would  fend  him  fome  coins 
in  which  the  name  of  Mahomet  diould  be  mentioned  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  would  not  prove  very  agreeable.  Ab¬ 
dalmalec  now  refolved  to  coin  money  of  his  own  ;  aad 
accordingly  lonie  dirhems  were  this  year  (lamped  by  Al 
Hejaj,  with  the  infeription  Alla  Samad,  “  God  is  eternal 
which  gave  great  offence  to  the  fuperftitious  Modems,  as 
they  imagined  that  the  name  of  God  would  be  thereby 
profaned  by  the  touch  of  unclean  perfons. 

In  the  77th  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  Arabs  made  an  in- 
curlion  into  the  imperial  territories,  where  Lazica  and 
Berhucium  were  betrayed  to  them  ;  and  the  next  year 
they  made  themfelves  matters  of  Africa  Propria;  demo- 
li filing  the  city  of  Carthage  fo  effectually  that  fcarcely  a 
veftige  of  it  was  left.  They  were  loon  driven  out,  how¬ 
ever,  by  John  the  Patrician,  a  man  of  great  valour  and 
experience  in  war;  but,  returning  with  a  fuperior  force, 
they  obliged  John  in  his  turn  to  fly  to  Conftantinople.  The 
79th  year  of  the  Hegira  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but 
the  rebellion  of  Abdalrahman  in  Perfia  ;  who  drove  the 
Khakan,  or  emperor  of  the  Turks,  Tartars,  or  Moguls, 
out  of  that  country  :  but  the  following  year,  one  of  the 
Greek  generals,  named  Heraclius,  penetrated  into  Syria  as 
far  as  Samofata,  and  deftroyed  200,000  Arabs,  ravaging 
the  country  in  a  terrible  manner  ;  but  at  laft  Abdalrah- 
man  was  defeated  and  killed  by  Al  Hejaj,  after  a  vafl 
number  of  engagements,  fome  fay  eighty-one,  and  others 
a  hundred.  lathe  83d  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  nobility 
of  Armenia  revolting,  they  drove  the  Arabs  out  of  that 
province  ;  but  Mahomet,  one  of  the  khalif’s  generals,  en¬ 
tering  the  country  with  a  powerful  army,  got  the  authors 
of  the  revolt  into  his  hands,  and  caufed  them  all  to  be 
burnt  alive.  Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  the  Modems 
invaded  Cilicia  under  Azar;  but  were,  to  the  number  of 
10,000,  cut  in  pieces  by  Heraclius;  and  the  next  year, 
having  again  entered  that  country,  12,000  more  of  them 
were  deftroyed  by  the  fame  general,  and  the  reft  forced  to 
fly  into  their  own  country. 

In  the  86th  year  of  the  Hegira,  died  the  khalif  Abdal¬ 
malec,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-one  years.  He  is  faid  to 
have  had  fuch  a  fetid  breath,  that  the  flies  which  acciden¬ 
tally 
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tally  fettled  on  his  lips  were  indantly  /truck  dead  by  it.  He 
was  fticceeded  by  A1  Walid,  who  greatly  extended  the 
Modem  dominions.  The  fird  year  of  his  reign,  one  of 
his  generals,  having  palled  the  Oxus  (now  the  Jihun),  de¬ 
feated  a  numerous  army  of  Turks  and  Tartars.  He  then 
over-ran  and  entirely  reduced  the  countries  of  Sogd  or 
Sogdiana,  Bagrafs,  Shafh,  Targana,  and  the  whole  im- 
menfe  tract  of  Mawaralnahr,  or  great  Buckharia.  He 
alfo  conquered  the  khan  of  Khowarazim,  obliging  him  to 
pay  an  annual  tribute  of  two  millions  of  dinars.  About 
the  fame  time  another  general,  Mahomet,  made  an  irrup¬ 
tion  into  India,  and  fubdlied  a  confiderable  part  of  that 
country.  He  alfo  entirely  ftibdued  the  kingdom  of  A1 
Sind,  lying  between  Perfia  and  India.  In  this  expedition, 
Derar  king  of  Ai  Sind  was  defeated  and  killed,  and  had 
his  head  cut  off  by  Mahomet.  In  the  90th  year  of  the 
Hegira,  the  Moderns  made  an  irruption  into  Cappadocia, 
defeated  the  emperor’s  army  who  oppofedthem,  and  took 
the  city  of  Tyana.  The  next  year  they  made  another  in- 
curfion  into  the  imperial  territories,  whence  they  carried 
off  vail  numbers,  of  Haves;  and  the  year  following  Oth- 
man  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Cilicia,  where  he  made 
hintfelf  mailer  of  feveral  cities,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  long  maintained  his  conquells. 

In  the  93d  year  of  the  Hegira,  anfvvering  to  that  of 
Chrilt  712,  Tarek  Ebn  Zarka  made  a  defeent  in  Spain, 
defeated  Roderic  the  lad  king  of  the  Goths,  reduced  the 
city  of  Toledo,  and  over-ran  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
kingdom.  Being  afterwards  joined  by  Mu  fa,  commander 
of  the  African  Modems,  the  two  generals  made  themfelves 
mailers  of  moll  of  the  fortrelfes,  fubjugating  the  whole 
country,  and  obliging  it  to  pay  tribute  to  the’khalif.  In 
thefe  expeditions  the  Modems  acquired  fpoils  of  an  irn- 
menfe  value  ;  and,  amongd  other  things,  an  exceeding  rich 
table,  called,  by  the  Arab  writers,  “  the  table  of  Solomon 
the  fon  of  David.”  According  to  them,  it  confided  en¬ 
tirely  of  gold  and  diver,  and  was  adorned  with  three  bor¬ 
ders  of  pearls;  but  Roderic  of  Toledo,  a  Spani/h  hido- 
rian,  fays  it  confided  of  one  entire  done,  of  a  green  co¬ 
lour,  and  of  an  immenfe  lize,  containing  no  lefs  than  365 
feet.  He  adds,  that  it  was  found  near  the  mountain  called 
in  his  days  Jibal  Soliman,  or  the  “  mountain  of  Solomon.” 
After  Mufa  and  Tarik  had  committed  dreadful  depreda¬ 
tions  in  Spain,  they  were  both  recalled  by  the  khalif ;  but, 
the  next  year,  Tarik,  having  undertaken  another  expedi¬ 
tion  into  the  fame  country,  landed  12,000  men  at  Gibral¬ 
tar,  with  which  he  plundered  the  whole  province  of  Bse- 
tica,  and  over-ran  the  greateft  part  of  Lufitania.  Roderic, 
hearing  of  thefe  depredations,  fent  againd  him  an  army  of 
raw  undifcipllned  troops,  who  were  eadly  defeated,  and 
mod  of  them  left  dead  on  the  fpot ;  which  fo  animated 
the  Arab  commander,  that  he  refolved  to  make  an  abfolute 
conqued  of  Spain.  About  the  fame  time  another  Modem 
general  entered  Pifidia  with  a  powerful  army,  took  the  city 
of  Antioch,  and,  after  having  ravaged  the  country,  retired 
into  the  khalif’s  territories  with  very  little  lofs. 

In  the  95th  year  of  the  Hegira  died  Al  Hejaj,  governor 
of  Irak,  &c.  after  he  had  prefided  over  that  country  for 
twenty  years.  He  exercifed  fuch  barbarities  upon  thofe 
who  were  in  fubjeftion  to  him,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  killed 
j  20,000  men,  and  to  have  differed  50,000  men  and  30,000 
women  to  peridi  in  prifon.  To  palliate  this  cruelty,  he 
ufed  frequently  to  fay,  That  a  fevere,  or  even  violent,  go¬ 
vernment,  is  better  than  one  too  weak  and  indulgent ;  as 
the  fird  only  injures  particular  perfons,  but  the  latter  de- 
droys  the  whole  community.  This  year  the  Arabs  gained 
a  complete  victory  in  Spain  over  Roderic  the  king  of  the 
Goths,  who  peri/hed  in  theadlion;  and  Tarik  poffeffed 
himfelfof  immenfe  treafures,  by  which  means  he  was  ena¬ 
bled  to  reward  both  his  officers  and  common  foldiers.  In 
the  eadern  parts  of  the  world  alfo,  the  ^trabs  were  this 
year  very  formidable  ;  Modema,  an  Arab  general,  having 
entered  the  imperial  empire,  ravaged  the  whole  province 
of  Galatia,  carrying  off  many  rich  fpoils,  and  a  vad  num¬ 
ber  of  prifoners.  The  Greek  emperor,  hearing  that  Al 
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Walid  dedgned  to  attack  him  both  by  fea  and  land,  fent 
fome  of  Ids  nobles  to  treat  for  peace;  but  without  effect. 
The  emperor  therefore  cau/ed  a  great  number  of  light 
diips  to  be  built,  and  the  walls  to  be  repaired;  and  or¬ 
dered  fuch  of  the  citizens  as  had  not  laid  up  provi/ions  for 
three  years,  to  depart  the  city.  Al  Walid  in  the  mean 
time  continued  his.  warlike  preparations  with  the  utmod 
vigour,  being  determined  to  make  himfelf  mader  of  Con- 
ftantinople. 

In  the  96th  year  of  the  Hegira,  however,  the  khalif  Al 
Walid  died;  and  was  fucceeded  by  Ids  brother  Soliman. 
This  year  the  Modem  conqueds  in  the  ead  were  increafed 
by  the  reduction  of  Tabredan  and  Jurgan  or  Georgiana. 
In  Spain,  alfo,  the  city  of  Toledo,  which  had  revolted, 
was  reduced,  with  Augufra,  now  Saragoffa,  and  feveral 
other  places.  The  next  year  Modema  fet  out  for  Con- 
dantinople,  which  he  belieged  without  fuccefs  till  the  99th 
year  of  the  Hegira;  at  which  time  he  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
turn,  after  having  lod  1  20,000  men.  The  foldiers  were 
reduced  to  the  greated  extremities  of  hunger,  being  forced 
to  live  upon  bides,  the  roots  and  bark  of  trees,  the  mod 
naufeous  animals,  and  even  the  dead  bodies  of  their  own 
companions.  This  year  alfo  (the  99th  of  the  Hegira)  is 
remarkable  for  the  death  of  the  khalif  Soliman.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Tome,  he  was  poifoned  by  Yezid  his  brother,  go¬ 
vernor  of  Perda,  who  was  difpleafed  with  his  having  ap¬ 
pointed  his  coufin-german,  Omar  Ebn  Abdalaziz,  as  his 
iucceffor,  to  the  exclufion  of  himfelf.  According  to  others, 
he  died  of  an  indigedion.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign, 
the  Modems  were  by  no  means  fuccefsful  in  Spain:  the 
kingdom  of  Navarre,  founded  at  this  time  by  Pelagius  or 
Pelayo,  the  Arabs  were  never  able  to  reduce. 

The  new  khalif,  Omar  Ebn  Abdalaziz,  was  by  no 
means  of  a  martial  character ;  but  is  faid  to  have  been  very 
pious,  and  poffeffed  very  amiable  qualities.  He  fuppreded 
the  ufual  malediction,  which  was  foiemnly  pronounced  by 
the  khalifs  of  the  houfe  of  Ommiyah  againd  the  houle  of 
Ali ;  and  always  diewed  great  kindnefs  to  the  latter.  He 
was  poifoned  by  Yezid,  after  a  fliort  reign  of  two  years 
and  five  months.  Concerning  Yezid,  the  fucced’or  of 
Omar,  we  find  very  little  worth  mentioning.  He  did  not 
long  enjoy  the  dignity  he  had  fo  iniquitoully  obtained,  dy¬ 
ing  after  a  reign  of  little  more  than  four  years.  He  died 
of  grief  for  a  favourite  concubine  named  Hababak,  who 
was  choked  by  a  large  grape  which  duck  in  her  throat. 

Yezid  was  fucceeded  by  His  brother  Hefliam,  who  af- 
cended  the  throne  in  the  105th  year  of  the  Hegira.  In 
the  fecond  and  third  years  of  his  reign,  feveral  incurfions 
were  made  into  the  imperial  territories,  but  generally  with¬ 
out  fuccefs.  In  the  109th  year  of  the  Hegira,  Modema 
drove  the  Turks  out  of  Armenia  and  Aderbijan,  and  again 
confined  them  within  the  Cafpian  gates.  The  next  year 
he  obliged  them  to  take  an  oath  to  keep  within  their  own 
country  ;  but  this  they  foon  violated,  and  were  again  dri¬ 
ven  back  by  Modema.  About  this  time  the  Arabs,  ha¬ 
ving  paffed  the  Pyrenees,  invaded  France,  to  the  number 
of  400,000,  under  the  command  of  Abdalrahman.  They 
advanced  to  Arles  upon  the  Rhone,  and  defeated  a  large 
body  of  French  that  oppofed  them;  and,  having  alfo  de¬ 
feated  count  Eudo,  they  purfued  him  through  leveral 
provinces,  waded  the  whole  country  with  fire  and  fvvoru, 
and  made  themfelves  matters  of  Tours,  which  they  redu¬ 
ced  to  alhes.  Here  a  dop  was  put  to  their  devallations  by 
Charles  Martel ;  who,  coming  up  with  them  near  the 
above-mentioned  city,  engaged  them  for  feven  days  toge¬ 
ther,  and  gave  them  a  total  overthrow.  The  French  ge¬ 
neral  took  all  their  baggage  and  riches;  and  Abdalrahman, 
with  the  fhattered  remains  of  his  army,  reached  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Spain  with  the  utmod  difficulty.  To  make  amends 
for  this  bad  fortune,  however,  the  khalif’s  arms  were  fuc¬ 
cefsful  againd  the  Turks,  who  had  again  invaded  the  eafi- 
ern  provinces.  • 

In  the  125th  year  of  the  Hegira  died  the  khalif  He/ham, 
after  a  reign  of  nineteen  years,  feven  months,  and  eleven 
days.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Al  Walid  II.  who  is  repre- 
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Tented  as  a  man  of  a  moft  difTolute  life,  and  was  aflafiina- 
ted  the  following  year  on  account  of  his  infidelity.  He 
was  fucceeded  by  Yezid,  the  Ton  of  A1  Walicl  1.  who  died 
of  the  plague  after  a  reign  of  lix  months;  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  Ibrahim  Ebn  A1  Walid,  an  imprudent  and  fttipid 
prince.  He  was  depofed  in  the  127th  year  of  the  Hegira 
by  Merwan  Ebn  Mahomet,  governor  of  Mefopotamia; 
who,  as  an  excufe  for  his  revolt,  faid,  That  he  intended  to 
revenge  the  murder  of  the  k'halif  A1  Walid  II.  He  was 
no  fooner  leafed  on  the  throne,  than  the  people  of  Hems 
rebelled.  Again!!  them  the  khalif  marched  with  a  pow¬ 
erful  army,  and  fummoncd  them  to  furrender.  They 
allured  him  that  they  were  difpofed  to  admit  him  into  their 
city;  and,  accordingly,  one  of  the  gates  being  opened, 
Merwan  entered  with  300  of  his  troops.  Thefe  were  im¬ 
mediately  put  to  the  fword  by  the  inhabitants;  and  the 
khalif  himfelf  efeaped  with  great  difficulty.  However, 
lie  afterwards  defeated  them  in  a  pitched  battle,  killed  a 
great  number  of  them,  difmantled  the  city,  and  crucified 
600  of  the  principal  authors  of  the  revolt. 

Damafcus  having  followed  the  example  of  Hems,  and 
depofed  the  khalif’s  governor,  Merwan  marched  thither 
with  great  celerity,  entered  the  city  by  (form,  and  brought 
to  condign  punilhment  the  authors  of  the  revolt.  Peace, 
however,  was  no  fooner  reftored  at  Damafcus,  than  Soli  - 
man  Ebn  Hefiiam  let  up  for  himfelf  at  Bafar,  where  he 
was  proclaimed  khalif  by  the  inhabitants.  He  alfembled 
an  army  of  10,000  men,  with  whom  he  marched  to  Kin- 
niilin,  and  was  joined  by  valt  numbers  of  Syrians,  who 
flocked  to  him  from  all  parts.  Merwan,  receiving  advice 
of  Soliman’s  rapid  progrefs,  marched  again!!  him  with  all 
the  forces  he  could  alfemble,  and  entirely  defeated  him. 
In  this  engagement  Soliman  loft  30,000  men ;  lo  that  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  to  Hems,  where  9000  men  more  took  an 
oath  to  Hand  by  him  to  the  laft.  Having  ventured,  how¬ 
ever,  to  attack  the  khalif’s  forces  a  fecond  time,  he  was 
again  defeated,  and  forced  to  fly  back  to  Hems.  Being 
clofely  purfued  by  Merwan,  lie  conllituted  his  brother 
Said  governor  of  the  city,  leaving  with  him  the  (battered 
remains  of  his  troops,  whilft  he  himfelf  fled  to  Tadmor. 
Soon  after  his  departure  Merwan  appeared  before  the  town, 
which  he  befieged  for  feven  months.  The  citizens,  being 
reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  furrender-jd,  and  delivered 
Said  into  the  khalif’s  hands.  In  conlideration  of  this  fub- 
miflion,  Merwan  pardoned  the  rebels,  and  took  them  un¬ 
der  his  protection.  About  the  fame  time,  another  pre¬ 
tender  to  the  khalifate  appeared  at  Cufa;  but  Merwan 
took  fuch  meafures,  that  he  extinguilbed  the  rebellion  be¬ 
fore  it  came  to  any  height. 

Notwithftanding  the  Tuccefs  that  had  hitherto  attended 
Merwan,  a  itrong  party  was  formed  againft  him  in  Kho- 
rafan,  by  the  houfe  of  A1  Abbas.  The  firft  of  that  houfe 
that  made  any  confiderable  figure  was  named  Mahomet,  who 
flourillied  in  the  reign  of  Omar  Ebn  Abdalaziz.  He  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  houfe  of  A1  Abbas  about  the  hun¬ 
dredth  year  of  the  Hegira  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  prophelied, 
that  after  his  death,  one  of  his  fons,  named  Ibrahim,  fhould 
prefide  over  them  till  lie  was  killed,  and  that  his  other  foil 
Abdallah,  furnamed  Abul  Abbas  AL  Sajfah,  Ihoiild  be  kha¬ 
lif,  and  exterminate  the  houfe  of  Ommiyah.  Upon  this 
A1  Saffali  was  introduced  as  the  future  fovereign,  and  tliofe 
prefent  kiffed  his  hands  and  feet.  After  the  death  of 
Mahomet,  his  fon  Ibrahim  nominated  as  his  reprefentative 
in  Khorafan,  Abu  Moflem,  a  youth  of  nineteen  years  of 
age;  who  beginning  to  raile  forces  in  that  province,  Mer¬ 
wan  fent  againft  him  a  detachment  of  horfe,  under  the 
command  of  Nafr  Ebn  Sayer;  but  that  general  was  entirely 
defeated  by  Abu  Modem,  and  the  greateft  part  of  his  men 
killed.  The  next  year,  the  128th  of  the  Hegira,  Merwan 
made  vaft  preparations  to  oppole  Abu  Modem,  who  after 
the  late  victory  grew  formidable  to  the  empire;  and  the 
year  following  he  brought  fo  powerful  an  army  into  the 
field,  that  the  khalif’s  troops  could  not  make  head  againft 
him ;  his  officers  in  Khorafan  were  therefore  obliged  either 
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to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Ibrahim,  or  to  quit  the 
province  within  a  limited  time. 

In  the  130th  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  khalif’s  general 
Nafr  was  beaten  by  Kahtaba,  anotherof  Ibrahim’s  generals, 
and  forced  to  fly  to  Raya,  a  town  of  Dylam,  according  to 
fome,  or  of  Khorafan,  according  to  others.  The  next 
year  Ibrahim  having  imprudently  refolved  to  go  on  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Mecca,  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue  fplen- 
didly  accoutered,  he  was  feized  and  put  to  death  by  Mer¬ 
wan  ;  and  the  year  following  Abul  Abbas  was  proclaimed 
khalif  at  Cufa.  As  Toon  as  the  ceremony  was  ended,  lie 
Tent  his  uncle  Abdallah  with  a  powerful  army  to  attack 
Merwan’s  forces  encamped  near  Tubar,  where  that  khalif 
was  then  waiting  for  an  account  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  troops 
under  Yezid  governor  of  Irak,  againft  Khatahba  one  of 
A1  Saffah’s  generals.  Khatahba,  receiving  advice  of  Ye- 
zid’s  approach,  immediately  advanced  againft  him,  and 
entirely  defeated  him;  but,  in  eroding  the  Euphrates,  the 
waters  of  which  were  greatly  fwelled,  he  was  carried  away 
by  the  flood,  and  drowned.  The  purfuit,  however,  was 
continued  by  his  fon  Hamid,  who  difperfed  the  fugitives 
fo  completely,  that  they  could  never  afterwards  be  rallied. 
At  the  news  of  this  dilafter,  Merwan  was  greatly  difpiri- 
ted  ;  but,  foon  recovering  himfelf,  he  advanced,  wfith  the 
(hattered  remains  of  his  army,  to  meet  Abdallah.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  battle,  the  khalif  happened  to  difmount; 
and  his  troops,  perceiving  t heir  fovereign’s  horfe  with¬ 
out  a  rider,  concluded  that  lie  was  killed,  and  therefore 
immediately  fled  ;  nor  was  it  in  the  power  of  the  khalif 
to  rally  them  again,  fo  that  he  was  forced  to  fly  to  Da* 
mafeus  :  but  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  feeing  his  con¬ 
dition  defperate,  Unit  their  gates  againft  him.  Upon  this 
he  fled  to  Egypt,  wdiere  he  maintained  himfelf  for  fome 
time;  but  was  at  laft  attacked  and  killed  by  Saleh,  Ab¬ 
dallah’s  brother,  at  Bufir  Kurides.  The  citizens..of  Da¬ 
mafcus,  though  they  had  ffiamefully  defected  Merwan, 
refilled  to  open  their  gates  to  the  victors-;  upon  which  Sa¬ 
leh  entered  the  city  by  ftorm,  and  gave  it  up  to  be  plun¬ 
dered  by  his  foldiers. 

By  the  total  defeat  and  death  of  Mc-rwan,  A1  Saffah 
became  foie  mailer  of  the  Mollem  throne ;  but  we  hear 
of  no  very  remarkable  events  that  happened  during  his^ 
reign  ;  only  that  he  maffacred  great  numbers  of  the  par- 
tifans  of  the  houfe  of  Ommiyah  ;  and  that  Cenftantine 
Copronymus,  taking  advantage  of  the  inteftine  divilions 
among  the  Modems,  ravaged  Syria.  The  khalif  died  of 
the  fmall-pox  in  the  136th  year  of  the  Hegira,  in  the 
thirty-third  year  of  his  age  ;  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  bro¬ 
ther  A1  Manfur.  In  the  beginning  of  A1  Manfur’s reign, 
hoftilities  continued  againft  the  houfe  of  Ommiyah,  who 
ftill  made  rellftance,  but  were  always  defeated.  Abdallah, 
however,  the  khalif’s  uncle,  cauled  himfelf  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  khalif  at  Damafcus;  and,  having  all’embled  a 
powerful  army  in  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Mefopoumia,  ad¬ 
vanced  with  great  expedition  to  the  banks  of  the  Mafius 
near  Nifibus,  where  he  encamped.  A1  Manfur,  being  in¬ 
formed  of  this  rebellion,  difpatched  Abu  Modem  againft 
Abdallah.  This  general,  having  harraffed  him  for  five 
months,  at  laft  brought  him  to  a  general  aftion,  in  which 
he  defeated  him,  and  forced  him  to  fly  to. Bafra.  Not¬ 
withftanding  all  his  Cervices,  however,  Abu  Moflem  was 
foon  after  ungratefully  and  barbaroufly  murdered  by  A1 
Manfur,  under  pretence  of  being  deficient  in  refpedt  to¬ 
wards  him. 

After  the  death  of  Abu  Moflem,  one  Sinan,  aMagian, 
or  adorer  of  fire,  having  made  himfelf  mailer  of  that  ge¬ 
neral’s  treafures,  revolted  againft  the  khalif ;  but  he  was 
foon  defeated  by  Jamhur  Ebn  Morad,  who  had  been  fent 
againft  him  with  a  powerful  army.  In  this  expedition 
Jamlnir  having  acquired  immenfe  riches,  the  covetous 
difpolition  of  the  khalif  prompted  him  to  lend  a  perlon 
exprefs  to  the  army,  to  feize  upon  all  the  wealth.  This 
fo  provoked  Jamhur,  that  lie  immediately  turned  his  arms 
againft  his  mailer;  but  was  loon  defeated,  and  entirely  re¬ 
duced  . 
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dated.  The  following  year  (the  139th  of  the  Hegira), 
Abdalrahman,  of  the  lioufe  of  Ommiyah,  after  the  entire 
ruin  of  that  family  in  Alia,  arrived  in  Spain,  where  he 
Was  acknowledged  khalif ;  nor  did  he  or  his  defcendants 
ever  afterwards  own  fubjedtion  to  the  Arabian  khalifs. 

Tlte  140th  year  of  the  Hegira  is  remarkable  for  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  alfaflinate  the  khalif,  by  the  Rawandians,  an  im¬ 
pious  fe<5t;  who  held  the  dodtrine  of  metempfychofis,  or 
tranfmigidtion.  They  firft  offered  A1  Manfur  divine  ho¬ 
nours,  by  going  in  procelfion  round  his  palace,  as  the 
Modems  were  wont  to  do  round  the  Caaba  ;  but  the  khalif, 
highly  incenfed  at  this  impiety,  ordered  100  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  them  to  be  imprifoned.  Thefe  were  foon  relealed 
by  their  companions-,  who  went  in  a  body  to  the  palace 
with  an  intention  to  murder  their  fovereign  :  but  A1  Man- 
fur  being  a  perfon  of  uncommon  bravery,  though  he  was 
furprifed  With  very  few  attendants,  mounted  a  mule,  and 
advanced  towards  the  mutineers,  determined  to  fell  his 
life  as  dear  as  poflible.  In  the  mean  time,  Maan  Ebn 
Zaidat,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Ommiyah  faction,  who 
had  concealed  himfelf  in  order  to  avoid  the  khalif ’s  re- 
fentment,  fallied  out  of  his  retreat,  and  putting  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  A1  Manfur’s  attendants,  charged  the  rebels 
with  fuch  fury,  that  lie  entirely  defeated  them.  This  ge- 
nerofity  of  Maan  was  io  remarkable,  that  it  afterwards 
palled  into  a  proverb.  On  this  occalion  6000  of  the  Ra- 
Wandians  were  killed  on  the  fpot,  and  the  khalif  delivered 
from  alfaffination ;  he  was,  however,  lb  much  difgulted 
with  the  Arabs  on  account  of  their  treachery,  that  he  re- 
folved  to  remove  the  capital  of  his  empire  out  of  their 
peninfula;  and  accordingly  founded  a  new  city  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  which  from  that  time  to  this  has  been 
known  by  the  name  of  Bagdat.  The  foundations  of  it 
were  laid  in.  the  145th  year  of  the  Hegira,  and  finifhed 
four  years  after.  From  this  time,  the  hiltory  of  the  Mof- 
lem  government  and  empire  is  continued  under  the  article 
Bagdat,  which  fee. 

On  the  removal  of  the  feat  of  government  to  Bagdat, 
the  peninfula  of  the  Arabs  fee  ms  all  at  once  to  have  loft 
its  confequence,  and  in  a  fhort  time  the  inhabitants  feem 
even  to  have  detached  themfelves  from  the  jurifdidtion  of 
the  khalifs:  for  in  the  156th  year  of  the  Hegira,  while 
A1  Manfur  was  yet  living,  they  they  made  irruptions  into 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  as  if  to  conquer  thefe  countries 
over  again  for  themfelves  ;  and  though  the  Arabs,  pro¬ 
perly  fo  called,  continued  nominally  fubjedt  to  the  khalifs 
oi  Bagdat  till  the  abolition  of  the  khalifate  by  Hulaku 
the  Tartar,  yet  they  did  not  become  fubjedt  to  him  when 
he  became  mailer  of  that  city.  There  is  even  the  ftrong- 
tft  re  a  fon  to  believe  that  the  Arabs  (i.  e.  the  inhabitants 
of  the  peninfula  properly  called  Arabia)  have  remained 
independent,  not  only  of  Hulaku,  but  of  every  other  con¬ 
queror  that  the  world  hath  yet  produced. 

“  The  perpetual  independence  of  the  Arabs  (fays  Mr. 
Gibbon)  has  been  the  theme  of  praife  among  ftrangers  and 
natives.  The  kingdom  of  Yaman,  it  is  true,  has  been 
fucceftively  fubdued  by  the  AbylTinians,  the  Perfians,  the 
fultans  of  Egypt,  and  the  Turks;  the  holy  cities  of  Mec¬ 
ca  and  Medina  have  repeatedly  bowed  under  a  Scythian 
tyrant;  and  the  Roman  province  of  Arabia  embraced  the 
peculiar  wildernefs  in  which  H'mael  and  his  fons  muft  have 
pitched  their  tents  in  the  face  of  their  brethren.  Yet 
thefe  exceptions  are  temporary  or  local ;  the  body  of  the 
nation  has  efcaped  the  yoke  of  the  molt  powerful  monar¬ 
chies  ;  the  arms  of  Sefoftris  and  Cyrus,  of  Pompey  and 
Trajan,  could  never  atchieve  the  conqueft  of  Arabia;  the 
prefent  fovereign  of  the  Turks  may  exercife  a  fhadow  of 
jurisdiction,  but  his  pride  is  reduced  to  Solicit  the  friend- 
Ihip  of  a  people  whom  it  is  dangerous  to  provoke,  and 
fruitlefs  to  attack.  The  obvious  caufes  of  their  freedom 
are  inferibed  on  the  character  and  country  of  the  Arabs. 
Many  ages  before  Mahomet,  their  intrepid  valour  had 
been  fevereiy  felt  by  their  neighbours  in  offenfive  and  de- 
fenfive  war.  The  patient  and  a  Clive  virtues  of  a  foldier 
are  infenfibly  nurfed  in  the  habits  and  discipline  of  a  paf. 
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tot  al  life.  The  care  of  the  Sheep  and  camels  is  abandoned 
to  the  women  of  the  tribe;  ybut  the  martial  youth  under 
the  banner  of  the  emir,  is  ever  on  horfefea'ck,  and  in  the 
field,  to  practife  the  exereife  of  the  bow,  the  javelin,  and. 
the  feymetar.  The  long  memory  of  their  independence  is 
the  firmed  pledge  of  its  perpetuity  ;  and  fncceeding  ge¬ 
nerations  are  animated  to  prove  their  defeent  and  to  main¬ 
tain  their  inheritance.  Their  domeftic  feuds  are  fufpended 
on  the  approach  of  a  common  enemy ;  and,  in  their  laft 
hoiiilities  againft  the  Turks,  the  caravan  of  Mecca  was 
attacked  and  pillaged  by  four  Score  thouland  of  the  con¬ 
federates.  When  they  advance  to  battle,  the  hope  of 
victory  is  in  the  front ;  and,  in  the  rear,  the  affuranceof  a 
retreat.  Their  horfies  and  camels,  who  in  eight  or  ten 
days  can  perform  a  march  of  four  or  five  hundred  miles,- 
dilappear  before  the  conqueror;  the  fecret  waters  of  the 
deleft  elude  his  Search  ;  and  his  viclorious  troops  are  con- 
fumed  with  third,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  in  the  purfuit  of 
an  invisible  foe,  who  Scorns  his  efforts,  and  Safely  repefes 
in  the  heart  of  the  burning  Solitude.  The  arms  and  de- 
ferts  of  the  Bedouins  are  not  only  the  Safeguards  of  their 
own  freedom,  but  the  barriers  alfo  of  the  Happy  Arabia* 
whofe  inhabitants,  remote  from  war,  are  enervated  by  the 
luxury  of  the  foil  and  climate.  The  legions  of  Auguftus 
melted  away  in  difeafe  and  laffitude  ;  and  it  is  only  by  a 
naval  power  that  the  reduction  of  Yaman  has  been  fuc- 
cefsfully  attempted.  When  Mahomet  erected  his  holy 
Standard,  that  kingdom  was  a  province  of  the  Perfian  em¬ 
pire;  yet  feven  princes  of  the  Homerites  Still  reigned  in 
the  mountains  ;  and  the  vicegerent  of  Chofroes  was  tempt¬ 
ed  to  forget  his  diftant  country  and  his  unfortunate  mailer. 
The  historians  of  the  age  of  Juftinian  represent  the  date 
of  the  independent  Arabs,  who  were  divided  by  intereft 
or  affection  in  the  long  quarrel  of  the  Eaft :  the  tribe  of 
GaSfan  was  allowed  to  encamp  on  the  Syrian  territory  :  the 
princes  of  Hira  were  permitted  to  form  a  city  about  forty 
miles  to  the  Southward  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  Their 
Service  in  the  field  was  Speedy  and  vigorous  ;  but  their 
friendship  was  venal,  their  faith  inconftant,  their  enmity 
capricious  :  it  was  an  eafier  talk  to  excite  than  to  difarm 
thefe  roving  barbarians ;  and,  in  the  familiar  intercourse 
of  war,  they  learned  to  lee,  and  to  defpife,  the  fplendid 
weaknefs  both  of  Rome  and  of  Perfia.  From  Mecca  to 
the  Euphrates,  the  Arabian  tribes  were  confounded  by  the 
Greeks  and  Latins,  under  the  general  appellation  of  Sara¬ 
cens  ;  a  name  which  every  Chriftian  mouth  has  been  taught 
to  pronounce  with  terror  and  abhorrence. 

“The  (laves  of  domeftic  tyranny  may  vainly  exult  in  their 
national  independence;  but  the  Arab  is  perfonally  free; 
and  he  enjoys,  in  fonie  degree,  the  benefits  of  Society, 
without  forfeiting  the  prerogatives  of  nature.  In  every 
tribe,  fuperftitiow,  or  gratitude,  or  fortune,  has  exalted  a 
particular  family  above  rhe  heads  of  their  equals.  The 
dignities  of  Iheich  and  emir  invariably  defeend  in  thischo- 
fen  race  ;  but  the  order  of  fuccelfion  is  loofe  and  preca¬ 
rious;  and  the  molt  worthy  or  aged  of  the  noble  kinfmen" 
are  preferred  to  the  Simple,  though  important,  office  of 
compofing  difputes  by  their  advice,  and  guiding  valour  by 
their  exatnple.  The  momentary  junction  of  Several  tribes- 
produces  an  army  :  their  more  lading  union  constitutes  a 
nation;  and  the  Supreme  chief,  the  emir  of  emirs,  whofe 
banner  is  displayed  at  their  head,  may  defervC,  in  the  eyes 
of  ftrangers,  the  honours  of  the  kingly  name.  If  the 
Arabian  princes  abufe  their  power,  they  are  quickly  pu~ 
nilhed  by  the  defertion  of  their  fubjedts,  who  had  been 
aceuftomed  to  a  mild  and  parental  jurifdidtion.  Their 
fpirit  is  free,  their  Heps  are  unconfined,  the  defert  is  open* 
and  the  tribes  and  families  are  held  together  by  a  mutual 
and  voluntary  compadt.  The  fofter  natives  of  Yaman 
Supported  the  pomp  and  majefty  of  a  monarch  ;  but,  if  he 
could  not  leave  his  palace  without  endangering  his  life, 
the  adtive  powers  of  government  muft  have  been  devolved 
on  his  nobles  and  magistrates.  The  cities  of  Mecca  and 
Medina  prefent,  in  the  heart  of  Alia,  the  form  or  rather 
the  fubftance  of  a  commonwealth.  The  grandfather  of 
G  Mahomctj 
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Mahomet,  and  his  lineal  anceftors,  appear  in  foreign  and 
domedic  tranfaflions  as  the  princes  of  their  country  ;  but 
they  reigned  like  Pericles  at  Athens,  or  the  Medici  at 
Florence,  by  the  opinion  of  their  vvifdom  and  integrity ; 
their  influence  was  divided  with  their  patrimony  :  and  the 
fceptre  was  transferred  from  the  uncles  of  the  prophet  to 
a  younger  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Koreifh.  On  folemn 
occaflons  they  convened  the  aflembly  of  the  people;  and, 
fince  mankind  muft  be  either  compelled  or  perfuaded  to 
obey,  the  ufe  and  reputation  of  oratory  among  the  ancient 
Arabs  is  the  cleared:  evidence  of  public  freedom.  But 
their  Ample  freedom  was  of  a  very  different  cart  from  the 
nice  and  artificial  machinery  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  re¬ 
publics,  in  which  each  member  polfeffed  an  undivided 
fhare  of  the  civil  and  political- rights  of  the  community. 
In  the  more  Ample  date  of  the  Arabs,  the  nation  is  free, 
becaufe  each  of  her  foils  difdains  a  bafe  fubmilfion  to  the 
will  of  a  mader.  His  bread  is  fortified  with  the  audere 
virtues  of  courage,  patience,  and  fobriety  :  the  love  of 
independence  prompts  him  to  exercife  the  habits  of  felf- 
command  ;  and  the  fear  of  didionour  guards  him  from  the 
meaner  apprehenfion  of  pain,  of  danger,  and  of  death. 
The  gravity  and  firmnefs  of  the  mind  is  confpicuous  in  its 
outward  demeanor:  his  fpeech  is  flow,  weighty,  and  con- 
cife;  he  is  feldom  provoked  to  laughter ;  his  only  geflure 
is  that  of  droaking  his  beard,  the  venerable  fymbol  of 
manhood;  and  the  fenfe  of  his  own  importance  teaches 
him  to  accod  his  equals  without  levity,  and  his  fuperiors 
without  awe.  The  liberty  of  the  Saracens  furvived  their 
conqueds  :  the  firft  khalifs  indulged  the  bold  and  familiar 
language  of  their  fubje&s :  they  afcended  the  pulpit  to 
perliiade  and  edify  the  congregation  ;  nor  was  it  before  the 
feat  of  empire  was  removed  to  the  Tigris,  that  the  Ab- 
baflides  adopted  the  proud  and  pompous  ceremonial  of  the 
Perfian  and  Byzantine  courts. 

“  In  the  dudy  of  nations  and  men,  we  may  obferve  the 
paufes  that  render  them  hodile  or  friendly  to  each  other, 
that  tend  to  narrow  or  enlarge,  to  mollify  or  exafperate, 
the  facial  characler.  The  reparation  of  the  Arabs  from 
the  red  of  mankind  has  accudomed  them  to  confound  the 
ideas  of  dranger  and  enemy;  and  the  poverty  of  the  land 
has  introduced  a  maxim  of  jurifprudence,  which  they  be¬ 
lieve  and  praCtife  to  the  prefent  hour.  They  pretend, 
that  in  the  divifion  of  the  earth  the  rich  and  fertile  cli¬ 
mates  were  afligned  to  the  other  branches  of  the  human 
family;  and  that  the  poderity  of  the  outlaw  Ifmael  might 
recover,  by  fraud  or  force,  the  portion  of  inheritance  of 
which  he  had  been  unjudly  deprived.  According  to  the 
remark  of  Pliny,  the  Arabian  tribes  are  equally  addicted 
to  theft  and  merchandife  :  the  caravans  that  traverfe  the 
defert  are  ranfomed  or  pillaged  ;  and  their  neighbours, 
fince  the  remote  times  of  Job  and  Sefodris,  have  been  the 
victims  of  their  rapacious  fpirit.  If  a  Bedouin  difcovers 
from  afar  a  folitary  traveller,  he  rides  furioufly  againd 
him,  crying,  with  a  loud  voice,  “  Undrefs  thyfelf,  thy 
aunt  ( my  wife)  is  without  a  garment.”  A  ready  fubmiffion 
intitles  him  to  mercy;  refidance  will  provoke  the  aggref- 
for,  and  his  own  blood  mud  expiate  the  blood  w  hich  he 
prefumes  to  died  in  legitimate  defence.  A  Angle  robber, 
ora  few-  affociates,  are  branded  with  their  genuine  name; 
but  the  exploits  of  a  numerous  band  affume  the  character 
of  lawful  and  honourable  war.  The  temper  of  a  people, 
thus  armed  againd  mankind,  was  doubly  inflamed  by  the 
domedic  licence,  of  rapine,  murder,  and  revenge.  In  the 
conditution  of  Europe,  the  right  of  peace  and  war  is  now 
confined  to  a  final],  and  the  aCtual  exercife  to  a  rough 
fmaller,  lid  of  ref'peCtable  potentates  ;  but  each  Arab, 
with  impunity  and  renown,  might  point  his  javelin  againd 
the  life  of  his  countryman.  The  union  of  the  nation  con¬ 
fided  only  in.  a  vague  refemblance  of  language  and  man¬ 
ners;  and  in  each  community  the  jurifdiCtion  of  the  ma- 
gidrate  was  mute  and  impotent.  Of  the  time  of  ignorance 
w  hich  preceded  Mahomet,  1700  battles  are  recorded  by 
tradition:  hodility  was  embittered  with  the  rancour  of 
civil  faction  ;  and  the  recital,  in  profe  or  verle,  of  an  ob- 
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folete  fend  was  fufficient  to  re-kindle  the  fame  paffioras 
among  the  defeendants  of  the  hodile  tribes.  In  private 
life,  every  man,  at  lead  every  family,  was  the  judge  anil 
avenger  of  its  own  caufe.  The  nice  fenfibility  of  I10- 
nout,  which  weighs  the  infult  rather  than  the  injury,  flieds 
its  deadly  venom  on  the  quarrels  of  the  Arabs:  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  their  women,  and  of  their  beards ,  is  mod  eafily 
wounded  ;  an  indecent  a£tion,  a  contemptuous  word,  can 
be  expiated  only  by  the  blood  of  the  offender;  and  fuch 
is  their  patient  inveteracy,  that  they  expeCt  whole  months 
and  years  the  opportunity  of  revenge.  A  fine  or  compen- 
fation  for  murder  is  familiar  to  the  barbarians  of  every 
age  :  but  in  Arabia  the  kinfmen  of  the  dead  are  at  liberty 
to  accept  the  atonement,  or  to  exercife  with  their  own 
hands  the  law  of  retaliation.  The  refined  malice  of  the 
Arabs  refufes  even  the  head  of  the  murderer,  fubditutes 
an  innocent  to  the  guilty  perfon,  and  transfers  the  penalty 
to  the  bed  and  mod  confiderable  of  the  race  by  whom 
they  have  been  injured.  If  he  falls  by  their  hands,  they 
are  expofed  in  their  turn  to  the  danger  of  reprifals;  the 
intered  and  principal  of  the  bloody  debt  are  accumulated  ; 
the  individuals  of  either  family  lead  a  life  of  malice  and 
fufpicion,  and  fifty  years  may  fometimes  elapfc  before  the 
account  of  vengeance  be  finally  fettled.  This  fanguinary 
fpirit,  ignorant  of  pity  or  forgivenefs,  has  been  moderated, 
however,  by  the  maxims  of  honour,  which  require  in  every 
private  encounter  fome  decent  equality  of  age  and  drength, 
of  numbers  and  weapons.  An  annual  fedival  of  two, 
perhaps  of  four,  months,  was  obferved  by  the  Arabs  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  Mahomet ;  during  which  their  fwords 
were  religioufly  fheathed  both  in  foreign  and  domedic  hof- 
tility  :  and  this  partial  truce  is  more  drongly  expreflive  of 
the  habits  of  anarchy  and  warfare. 

“  But  the  fpirit  of  rapine  and  revenge  was  attempered 
by  the  milder  influence  of  trade  and  literature.  The  fo¬ 
litary  peninfula  is  encompaffed  by  the  mod  civilized  nations 
of  the  ancient  world  :  the  merchant  is  the  friend  of  man¬ 
kind;  and  the  annual  caravans  imported  the  fird  feeds  of 
knowledge  and  politenefs  into  the  cities,  and  even  the 
camps  of  the  defert.  The  arts  of  grammar,  of  metre, 
and  of  rhetoric,  were  unknown  to  the  free-born  eloquence 
of  the  Arabians;  but  their  penetration  was  fharp,  their 
fancy  luxuriant,  their  wit  drong  and  fententious,  and  their 
more  elaborate  compofitions  were  addrelled  with  energy 
and  efteCt  to  the  minds  of  their  hearers.  The  genius  and 
merit  of  a  rifing  poet  was  celebrated  by  the  applaufe  of 
his  own  and  the  kindred  tribes.  A  folemn  banquet  was 
prepared,  and  a  chorus  of  women,  driking  their  tymbals, 
and  difplaying  the  pomp  of  their  nuptials,  fung  in  the 
prefence  of  their  fons  and  hufbands  the  felicity  of  their 
native  tribe  ;  that  a  champion  had  now  appeared  to  vin¬ 
dicate  their  rights ;  that  a  herald  had  raifed  his  voice  to 
immortalife  their  renown.  The  didant  or  hodile  tribes 
reforted  to  an  annual  fair  which  was  abolidied  by  the  fa- 
naticifm  of  the  firft  Mofiems ;  a  national  aflembly  that  mud 
have  contributed  to  refine  and  harmonife  the  barbarians. 
Thirty  days  were  employed  in  the  exchange,  not  only  of 
corn  and  wine,  but  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  The  prize 
was  difputcd  by  the  generous  emulation  of  the  Bards; 
the  victorious  performance  was  depofited  in  the  archives 
of  princes  and  emirs  ;  and  we  may  read  in  our  own  lan¬ 
guage  the  feven  original  poems  which  were  inferibed  in 
letters  of  gold  and  fufpended  in  the  temple  of  Mecca. 
The  Arabian  poets  were  the  hidorians  and  moralids  of  the 
age ;  and,  if  they  fympathifed  with  the  prejudices,  they  in- 
fpired  and  crowned  the  virtues,  of  their  countrymen.  The 
indiflbluble  union  of  generolity  and  valou'r  was  the  darling 
theme  of  their  long;  and,  when  they  pointed  their  keen¬ 
ed  fatire  againd  a  defpicable  race,  they  affirmed,  in  the 
bitternefs  of  reproach,  that  the  men  knew  not  how  to 
give,  nor  the  women  to  deny.  The  fame  hofpitality  which 
Was  praCtifed  by  Abraham  and  celebrated  by  Homer,  is 
dill  renewed  in  the  camps  of  the  Arabs,  The  ferocious 
Bedouins,  the  terror  of  the  defert,  embrace,  without  in¬ 
quiry  or  hefitation,  the  dranger  who  dares  to  confide  in 
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their  honour  and  to  enter  their  tent.  His  treatment  is  kind 
and  refpeftful :  he  fliares  the  wealth  or  the  poverty  of  his 
hoft ;  and,  after  a  needful  repofe,  he  is  difmilfed  on  his 
way,  with  thanks,  with  blelliings,  and  perhaps  with  gifts. 

“The  religion  of  the  Arabs,  as  well  as  of  the  Indians, 
confided  in  the  worthip  of  the  fun,  the  moon,  and  the  fixed 
(tars;  a  primitive  and  fpacious  mode  of  fuperftition.  The 
bright  luminaries  of  the  (ky  difplay  the  vifible  image  of  a 
Deity :  their  number  and  difiance  convey  to  a  philofophic, 
or  even  a  vulgar,  eye,  the  idea  of  boundlefs  fpace :  the 
the  charafler  of  eternity  is  marked  on  thefe  folid  globes, 
that  feem  incapable  of  corruption  or  decay  :  the  regularity 
of  their  motions  may  be  afcribed  to  a  principle  of  reafon 
or'  inftindt ;  and  their  real  or  imaginary  influence  encou¬ 
rages  the  vain  belief  that  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  are 
the  obje£l  of  their  peculiar  care.  The  fcience  c  f  afirono- 
my  was  cultivated  at  Babylon  ;  but  the  fchool  of  the  Arabs 
was  a  cle^tt|Lrmament  and  a  naked  plain.  In  their  noc¬ 
turnal  manures,  they  fieered  by  the  guidance  of  the  ftars  : 
their  names,  and  order,  and  daily  ftation,  were  familiar  to 
the  curiofity  and  devotion  of  the  Bedouin ;  and  he  was 
taught  by  experience  to  divide  in  twenty-eight  parts  the 
zodiac  of  the  moon,  and  to  blefs  the  conftellations  who 
refreflied,  with  falutary  rains,  the  third:  of  the  defert. 
The  reign  of  the  heavenly  orbs  could  not  be  extended  be¬ 
yond  the  vifible  fphere ;  and  fome  metaphyfical  powers 
were  ricceflary  to  fuftain  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls  and 
the  refurredtion  of  bodies  ;  a  camel  was  left  to  perifli  on 
the  grave,  that  he  might  ferve  his  mailer  in  another  life: 
and  the  invocation  of  departed  fpirits  implies  that  they 
were  (fill  endowed  with  confcioufnefs  and  power.  Each 
tribe,  each  family,  each  independent  warrior,  created  and 
changed  the  rites  and  the  object  of  his  fantafiic  worftiip ; 
but  the  nation,  in  every  age,  has  bowed  to  the  religion,  as 
well  as  to  the  language,  of  Mecca.  The  genuine  anti¬ 
quity  of  the  Caaba  extends  beyond  the  Chrifiian  sera:  in 
deferibing  the  coaft  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Greek  hifiorian 
Diodorus  has  remarked  between  the  Thamaudites  and  the 
Sabseans,  a  famous  temple,  whofe  fuperior  fanClity  was 
revered  by  all  the  Arabians ;  the  linen  or  filken  veil,  w  hich 
is  annually  renewed  by  the  Turkifh  emperor,  was  firfi  of¬ 
fered  by  a  pious  king  of  the  Homerites,  who  reigned  700 
years  before  the  time  of  Mahomet.  A  tent  or  cavern 
might  fuffice  for  the  worlhip  of  the  favages,  but  an  edi¬ 
fice  of  (tone  and  clay  has  been  erected  in  its  place;  “and 
the  art  and  power  of  the  monarchs  of  the  eaft  have  been 
confined  to  the  fimplicity  of  the  original  model.  A  fpaci¬ 
ous  portico  inclofes  the  quadrangle  of  the  Caaba ;  a  fquare 
chapel,  twenty-four  cubits  long,  twenty-three  broad,  and 
twenty-feven  high  ;  a  door  and  a  window  admit  the  light ; 
the  double  roof  is  fupported  by  three  pillars  of  wood ; 
a  fpout  (now  of  gold)  difeharges  the  rain-water,  and  the 
well  Zemzem  is  protefted  by  a  dome  from  accidental  pol¬ 
lution.  The  tribe  of  Koreifii,  by  fraud  or  force,  had 
acquired  the  cuftody  of  the  Caaba ;  the  facerdotal  office 
devolved  through  four  lineal  defeents  to  the  grandfather 
of  Mahomet ;  and  the  family  of  the  Hafhemites,  from 
whence  he  fprung,  was  the  moft  refpeftabl®  and  facred  in 
the  eyes  of  their  country.  The  precinfts  of  Mecca  en¬ 
joyed  the  rights  of  fanftuary;  and,  in  the  laft  month  of 
each  year,  the  city  and  the  temple  were  crowded  with  a 
long  train  of  pilgrims,  who  prefented  their  vow  s  and  of¬ 
ferings  in  the  houfe  of  God.  The  fame  rites  which  are 
nowaccomplifiied  by  the  faithful  Muflulman  were  invented 
and  praftiled  by  the  fuperftition  of  the  idolaters.  At  an 
awful  diftance  they  caft  away  their  garments ;  feven  times, 
with  liafty  fieps,  they  encircled  the  Caaba,  and  kiffed  the 
black  ftone ;  feven  times  they  vifited  and  adored  the  ad¬ 
jacent  mountains  ;  feven  times  they  threw  ftones  into  the 
valley  of  Mina;  and  the  pilgrimage  was  atchieved,  as  at 
the  prefent  hour,  by  a  facrifice  of  fheep  and  camels,  and 
the  burial  of  their  hair  and  nails  in  the  confecrated  ground. 
Each  tribe  either  found  or  introduced  in  the  Caaba  their 
domeftic  worfhip  ;  the  temple  was  adorned,  or  defiled,  with 
jfio  idols  of  men,  eagles,  lions,  and  antelopes ;  and  mofi 
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confpicuous  was  the  fiatue  of  Hebal,  of  red  agate,  hold¬ 
ing  in  his  hand  feven  arrows,  without  heads  or  feathers, 
the  inftruments  and  fymbols  of  profane  divination.  But 
this  fiatue  was  a  monument  of  Syrian  arts;  the  devotion 
of  the  ruder  ages  was  content  with  a  pillar  or  tablet ;  and 
the  rocks  of  the  defert  were  hewn  into  gods  or  altars,  in 
imitation  of  the  black  ftone  of  Mecca,  which  is  deeply 
tainted  with  the  reproach  of  an  idolatrous  origin.  From 
Japan  to  Peru,  the  life  of  facrifice  has  univerfally  pre¬ 
vailed  ;  and  the  votary  has  exprefied  his  gratitude  or  fear 
by  deftroying  or  confuming,  in  honour  of  the  gods,  the 
deareft  and  moft  precious  of  their  gifts.  The  life  of  a 
man  is  the  moft  precious  eblation  to  deprecate  a  public 
calamity;  the  altars  of  Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  of  Rome 
and  Carthage,  have  been  polluted  with  human  gore.  Be¬ 
fore  the  religion  of  Mahomet  took  place,  the  cruel  prac¬ 
tice  of  human  facrifices  was  long  preferved  among  the 
Arabs.  In  the  third  century,  a  boy  was  annually  facri- 
ficed  by  the  tribe  of  the  Dumatians  ;  and  a  royal  captive  was 
pioully  flaughtered  by  the  prince  of  the  Saracens,  the  ally 
and  foldier  of  the  emperor  Juftinian.  The  father  of  Ma¬ 
homet  himfelf  was  devoted  to  be  burnt  on  the  altar,  and 
hardly  ranfomed  for  the  equivalent  of  100  camels.  The 
Arabs,  like  the  Jews  and  Egyptians,  abftained  from  the 
tafte  of  fwine’s  flefh  ;  and  they  circumcifed  their  children 
at  the  age  of  puberty;  the  fame  cuftoms,  without  the  cen- 
fure  or  the  precept  of  the  Koran,  have  been  lilently  tranf- 
mitted  to  their  pofterity  and  profelytes ;  and  it  has  been 
fagacioufly  conjeflured,  that  the  artful  legiflator  indulged 
from  neceflity  the  ftubborn  prejudices  of  his  countrymen. 

“  Arabia  was  free  :  from  the  adjacent  kingdoms,  which 
were  (haken  by  the  Itorms  of  conqueft  and  tyranny,  the 
perfecuted  fedts  fled  to  the  happy  land  where  they  might 
profefs  what  they  thought,  and  praclife  what  they  pro- 
fefted  ;  and  the  religion  of  the  Sabians  and  Magians,  of 
the  Jews  and  Chriftians,  were  difleminated  from  the  Per- 
fian  Gulf  to  the  Red  Sea.  In  a  remote  period  of  antiquity, 
Sabianifm  was  diffufed  over  Afia  by  the  fcience  of  the' 
Chaldeans,  and  the  arms  of  the  Affyrians.  From  theob- 
fervations  of  2000  years,  the  priefts  and  aftronomers  of 
Babylon  deduced  the  eternal  laws  of  nature  and  provi¬ 
dence.  They  adored  the  feven  gods  or  angels  who  diredled 
the  courfe  of  the  feven  planets,  and  ftted  their  irrefiftible 
influence  on  the  earth.  The  attributes  of  the  feven  pla¬ 
nets,  with  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac,  and  the  twenty- 
four  conftellations  of  the  northern  and  fouthern  hemifphere, 
were  reprefented  by  images  and  talifmans;  the  feven  days 
of  the  week  were  dedicated  to  their  refpedlive  deities  ;■  the 
Sabians  prayed  thrice  a-day ;  and  the  temple  of  the  moon 
at  Haran  was  the  term  of  their  pilgrimage.  But  the  flexi¬ 
ble  genius  of  their  faith  was  always  ready  either  to  teach 
or  to  learn.  The  altars  of  Babylon  "Were  overturned  by 
the  Magians ;  but  the  injuries  of  the  Sabians  were  reven¬ 
ged  by  the  fword  of  Alexander ;  Perfia  groaned  above  500 
years  under  a  foreign  yoke  ;  and  the  pureft  difciples  of 
Zoroafter  efcaped  from  the  contagion  of  idolatry,  and 
breathed  with  their  adverfaries  the  freedom  of  the  defert. 
Seven  hundred  years  before  the  death  of  Mahomet  the 
Jews  were  fettled  in  Arabia;  and  a  far  greater  multitude 
was  expelled  from  the  holy  land  in  the  wars  of  Titus  and 
Adrian.  The  induftrious  exiles  afpired  to  liberty  and 
power ;  they  eredted  fynagogues  in  the  cities,  and  caftles 
in  the  wildernefs  ;  and  their  Gentile  converts  were  con¬ 
founded  with  the  children  of  Ifrael,  whom  they  refembled 
in  the  outw'ard  mark  of  circumcifion.  The  Chriftian  mif- 
fionaries  were  ftill  more  adtive  and  fuccefsful  ;  the  Catho¬ 
lics  aflerted  their  univerfal  reign;  the  feels  whom  they 
opprefled  fuccellively  retired  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire;  the  Marcionates  and  Manichseans  difperfed 
their  fantafiic  opinions  and  apocryphal  gofpels ;  the 
churches  of  Yaman,  and  the  princes  of  Hira  and  Gaftan, 
were  inftrucled  in  a  purer  creed  by  the  Jacobite  and  Nef- 
toriau  bifhops.”  Such  was  the  ftate  of  religion  in  Arabia 
previous  to  the  appearance  of  Mahomet. 

T.he  moft  amiable  feature  in  the  religion  which  Maho¬ 
met 
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met  edablifhed  are,  profound  adoration  of  one  God,  whofe 
names,  or  rather  titles,  are  amazingly  diverfified  in  the 
Koran;  (thefe  are  colledled,  to  the  amount  of  999,  and 
ferve  as  a  manual  of  devotion;)  the  daily  offering-up  of 
prayers  to  him,  which  confid  of  Oiort  ejaculations ;  Hated 
fads;  and  a  condant  didribution  of  a  large  portion  of  per- 
fonal  property  to  the  relief  of  the  indigent  and  didreded : 
nor  is  the  charity  which  is  enjoined  confined  to  alms-giv¬ 
ing,  but  comprehends,  in  its  fulled  extent,  general  huma¬ 
nity  and  acts  of  beneficence  to  all  Muflulmans.  A  general 
refurredlion  of  the  dead  is  another  article  of  belief  reite¬ 
rated  in  the  Koran.  Whatever  fuperditious  practices  ad¬ 
here  to  it,  cannot  be  imputed  to  priedcraft,  for  no  religion 
that  ever  was  promulgated  to  the  world,  the  unadulterated 
religion  of  Jefus  Chrid  excepted,  fo  entirely  excluded  the 
influence  of  the  priedhood ;  it  may  indeed  be  called  em¬ 
phatically  “  the  laical  religion;”  ifince  its  founder  had  the 
addrefs  to  obtain  the  mod  enthufiadic  regard  to  his  dog¬ 
mas,  without  giving  wealth  or  confequence  to  thofe  who 
were  appointed  to  illudrate  and  enforce  them  ;  indeed  the 
Koran  reproaches  the  Chridians  for  taking  their  prieds 
and  monks  for  their  lords  befides  God.  The  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  praying  toward  that  place,  and  the  ablutions  which 
are  enjoined  on  the  mod  ordinary  adls  and  occafions,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  adoption  of  that  religious  fophifm,  predelti- 
'  ration,  in  its  mod  extravagant  extent,  feem  to  comprehend 
the  fuperditious  parts  of  this  religion ;  but  it  has  other 
charadteridics  which  betray  its  fpurious  origin,  and  prove 
its  dedrudlive  tendency. 

To  compenfate  for  the  rigid  fadings  which  it  enjoins, 
and  the  difufe  of  wine  which  it  requires,  a  mod  licentious 
indulgence  is  allowed  in  the  ufe  of  women;  and  though 
they  may  not,  as  has  been  imputed  to  them,  deny  to  that 
fex  a  future  date  of  exidence,  yet  as  they  confider  women 
merely  as  indtuments  of  gratification,  all  thofe  amiable 
qualities,  which  the  fex  is  capable  of  difplaying  when  its 
faculties  are  properly  dilated  by  a  judicious  and  liberal 
courfe  of  education,  are  fuppreffed  as  foon  as  formed. 
Another  foul  taint  in  this  religion  is,  the  abhorrence  which 
it  creates  againd  all  thofe  who  do  not  embrace  the  fame 
dodlrines,  and  the  direct  tendency  of  that  faith  to  confign 
the  human  mind  to  a  date  of  arrogant  and  incurable  igno¬ 
rance,  by  confidering  the  Koran  as  comprifing  every  thing 
worthy  of  being  known.  The  Arabs,  from  the  genial  in¬ 
fluence  of  their  climate,  as  well  as  from  habits  tranfmitted 
through  fo  many  generations  as  to  be  formed  into  innate 
principles,  were  libidinous  beyond  mod  of  their  fpecies, 
and  *:o  individual  among  them  felt  that  propenfity  dronger 
than  their  prophet;  neither  policy  nor  inclination  there¬ 
fore  prompted  him  to  bring  his  dilciples  under  feverc  re- 
draints  with  refped!  to  women  ;  he  ought  not,  however, 
to  be  denied  the  praife  which  is  due  to  having  in  fome 
meafure  tempered  the  ludful  fiercenefs  of  his  countrymen, 
and  he  may  be  faid  to  haveeffedted  fome  reformation,  when 
he  redrained  his  followers  even  to  four  wives,  when  lie 
forbade  inceduous  alliances,  entitled  a  repudiated  wife  to  a 
dower  from  her  hufband,  made  adultery  a  capital  offence, 
and  rendered  fornication  punifliable  by  law. 

Befides  the  Koran,  which  is  the  written  law  to  the  Ma¬ 
hometans  alike  as  to  the  belief  and  practice  of  religion, 
and  the  adminidration  of  public  judice,  there  is  the  Sun- 
nah,  or  oral  law,  which  was  feledted,  two  hundred  years 
after  the  death  of  Mahomet,  from  a  vad  number  of  pre¬ 
cepts  and  injundlions  which  had  been  handed  down  from 
age  to  age,  as  bearing  the  damp  of  his  authority.  In  this 
work  the  rite  of  circumeifion  is  enjoined,  concerning  which 
the  Koran  was  filent,  nor  was  it  necedary  to  be  there  com¬ 
manded,  as  the  Arabians  adhered  to  it  before  this  eda- 
blifhment.  By  the  exprefs  command  of  their  founder,  the 
Mahometans  fet  apart  F riday  in  each  week  for  the  efpecial 
worlhip  of  God.  They  are  ever  adiduous  to  make  con¬ 
verts  to  their  faith,  nor  can  they  rejedt  the  mod  abjed!  or 
profligate  wretch,  who  declares  his  defire  of  becoming  a 
true  believer,  even  although  they  know  him  to  be  ignorant 
alike  of  their  language  and  the  principles  of  their  religion. 
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The  fubjed!  of  this  very  remarkable  religion  mud  not 
be  quitted  without  obferving,  that  the  Ronutnids,  in  ex¬ 
plaining  the  book  of  Revelation,  infid  that  the  religion  of 
Mahomet  is  pointed  out  by  the  predicted  antichrid;  and 
they  have,  with  much  ingenuity,  explained  that  mydical 
number  666,  which  has  been  fo  varioully  unravelled,  and 
is  exprefsly  faid  to  be  the  number  of  a  man,  or  the  number 
of  the  name  of  a  man,  to  apply  to  the  name  of  Mahomet ; 
which,  when  expreded  in  the  Greek,  in  which  language 
the  Apocalypfe  was  written,  is  MAOMETIZ,  or  MOA- 
METIE,  as  Euthymius  and  the  Greek  hidorians  Zonares 
and  Cedrenus  write  it.  The  letters  which  compofe  this 
word,  according  to  the  Greek  numeration,  are  thus : 
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mud  be  confeded  to  be  a  remarkable 

coincidence. 

Bellarmine,  Pajlorini’s  ( Bp.  Walmejlefs J  Hi/lory  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  Church ,  p.  366. 

As  the  Arabs  are  one  of  the  mod  ancient  nations  in  the 
world,  having  inhabited  the  country  they  at  prefent  pof- 
fefs  almod  from  the  deluge,  without  intermixing  with 
other  nations,  or  being  fubjugated  by  any  foreign  power, 
their  language  mud  have  been  formed  foon  after,  if  not  at, 
the  confufion  of  Babel.  The  two  principal  dialedls  of  it 
were,  that  fpoken  by  the  Hamyarites  and  other  genuine 
Arabs,  and  that  of  the  Koreifh,  in  which  Mahomet  wrote 
the  Koran.  The  fird  is  dyled  by  the  Oriental  writers  the 
Arabic  of  Hamyar,  and  the  other  the  pure  or  defecated.  As 
Yarab,  grandfather  of  Hamyar,  is  luppofed  by  the  Ori¬ 
ental  writers  to  have  been  the  fird  whofe  tongue  deviated 
from  the  Syriac  to  the  Arabic,  the  Hamyaritic  dialed!  ac¬ 
cording  to  them  mud  have  approached  nearer  to  the  purity 
of  the  Syriac  ;  and  confequently  have  been  more  remote 
from  the  true  genius  of  the  Arabic  than  that  of  any  other 
tribe.  The  dialed!  of  the  Koreidi,  termed  by  the  Koran 
the  perfpicuous  and  clear  Arabic,  is  referred  to  Iflimael  as  its 
author  ;  who,  fay  the  above-mentioned  writers,  fird  fpoke 
it;  and,  as  Dr.  Pocock  believes,  after  he  had  contrad!ed 
an  alliance  with  the  family  of  Jorham  by  marriage,  formed 
it  of  their  language  and  the  original  Hebrew.  As,  there¬ 
fore,  the  Hamyaritic  dialed!  partook  principally  of  the 
Syriac,  fo  that  of  the  Koreilh  was  fuppofed  to  eonfid 
chiefly  of  the  Hebrew.  But,  according  to  Jallalod’din, 
the  polit'^efs  and  elegance  of  the  dialed!  of  the  Koreifh 
ought  rattier  to  be  attributed  to  their  having,  from  the  re- 
motefl  antiquity,  the  cudody  of  the  Caaba,  and  dwelling 
in  Mecca,  the  centre  of  Arabia.  Notwithdanding  this, 
the  Arabs  believe  the  greated  part  of  their  original  lan¬ 
guage  to  be  loft;  which  will  not  feem  improbable,  when 
we  confider  how  late  the  art  of  writing  became  generally 
pradlifed  among  them.  For  though  it  was  known  to  Job 
their  countryman,  to  the  Edomites,  as  well  as  the  other 
Arabian  nations  bordering  upon  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  and 
to  the  Hamyarites  many  centuries  before  Mahomet,  as 
appears  from  fome  ancient  monuments  faid  to  be  remaining 
in  their  charadfer;  yet  the  other  Arabs,  and  thofe  of 
Mecca  in  particular,  unlefs  fuch  of  them  as  were  either 
Jews  or  Chridians,  were  to  the  time  of  Moramer  perfedlly 
ignorant  of  it.  The  ancient  Arabic  was  undoubtedly  de-» 
rived  from  the  Hebrew,  and  may  be  termed  its  fifler  dia¬ 
led!.  This  is  now  the  learned  language  of  the  Mahome¬ 
tans,  who  dudy  it  as  the  European  Chridians  do  the  Greek 
and  Latin.  See  Language. 

The  revival  of  learning  in  the  tenth  century,  by  Sil- 
veder  II.  and  afterwards  among  the  Europeans  in  gene¬ 
ral,  may  be  afcribed  to  the  indrudlions  and  writings  of 
the  Arabian  dodtors  and  philofophers;  and  to  the  fchools 
s,  which 
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w trie IV  they  founded"  in  feveral  parts  of  Spain  and  Italy. 
The  philofophy  of  the  Arabians,  before  Mahomet,  was 
Sabian,  and  included  the  f'yftem  and  ceremonies  of  that 
feift  of  idolaters.  Their  phyfic  fucceeded  the  Grecian  ; 
and  their  phyficians  handed  down  the  art  to  us,  having 
made  confiderable  improvements,  chiefly  in  the  pharma¬ 
ceutical  and- thy  mica!  parts.  It  is  certain  we  owe  to  them 
moft  of  our  l'pices  and  aromatics,  as  nutmegs,  cloves,  mace, 
and  other  articles  of  tire  produce  of  India.  Moft  of  tire 
gentler  purgatives  were  unknown  to  the  Greeks,,  and  rirlt 
introduced  by  the  Arabs,  as  manna,  fenna,  rhubarb,  ta¬ 
marinds,  caflia,  &c.  They  likewiie  brought  fit  gar  into 
vile  in  phyfic,  where,  before,  only  honey  was  ufed.  They 
alfo  found  the  art  of  preparing  waters  and  oils,  of  divers 
fimples,  by  diftillation  and  fublimation.  The  firft  notice 
of  the  fhrall-pox  and  the  meafl.es  is  likewife  owing  to  them. 
Laftly,  the  reiteration  of  phyfic  in  Europe  took  its  rife 
from  their  writings.  M.  le  Clerc  has.  given  a  (ketch,  and 
Dr.  Freind  an  ample  hiltory,  of  the  Arabian  phyfic-  We 
have  alio  a  notitia  oi all  the  Arabian  phylicians-by  Fabrieius". 

That  the  Arabs,  had  fome  knowledge  in  the  mechanical 
arts,  appears  from  Strabo,  who  informs  us,  that  the  people 
of  Tainna  and  the  adjacent  provinces  had  magnificent  tem¬ 
ples,  and  elegant  houfes,  built  in  the  Egyptian  talk.  The 
fame  author  likewife  relates,  that,  in  Arabia  Felix,  be- 
lides  the  hulbandmen,  there  were  many  artificers.  The 
principal  arms  ufed  by  the  Arabs  were  bows  and  arrows, 
darts  or  javelins,  and  broad  fwords  or  feymitars.  The 
bows  and  arrows  were  the  moil  ancient  weapons ;  being 
ufed  by  Ifiimael  liimfelf,  according  to  Scripture.  It  is 
probable  alfo,  that  fome  of  them  were  acquainted  with 
every  branch  of  the  military  art  cultivated  by  their  neigh¬ 
bours  the  Egyptians,  Syrians,  and  Phoenicians. 

According  to  the  modern  geography  of  Arabia,  it  is 
1430  miles  in  length,  and  iaoo  in  breadth  ;  fituated  be¬ 
tween  35  and  60  degrees  call  longitude,  and  between  12 
and  30  degrees  north  latitude;  and  contains  feven  hun¬ 
dred  thouland  fquare  miles.  The  chief  towns  of  Arabia 
are  Suez,  Mecca,  Siden,  Medina,  Dhafar,  Mocha,  Sifeit, 
Hadramut,  Caffeen,  Segur,  Mufcat,  Jamama,  and  Elcalf. 
The  mod  remarkable  mountains  are  thofe  of  Sinai  and 
Horeb,  in  Arabia  Petrrea,  to  the  ealt  of  the  Red  Sea;  and 
that  of  Arafat,  or  Gibcl  el  Orpkat,  in  Arabia  Felix.  There 
are  few  fountains,  finings,  or  rivers,  in  this  country,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Euphrates,  which  wafhes  the  north-eaft  limits  of 
Arabia  Deferta.  It  is  almoft  furrounded  with  feas  ;  as 
the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Red  Sea,  the  gulfs  of  Perlia  and 
Ormus.  The  chief  capes  or  promontories  are  thofe  of  Ro- 
falgate  and  Mufledon. 

As  a  confiderable  part  of  this  country  lies  under  the 
Torrid  Zone,  and  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  palfes  over  Ara¬ 
bia  Felix,  the  air  is  excefiively  dry  and  hot,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  is  fubjedt  to  fcorching  winds,  like  thofe  on  the  oppo- 
fite  Ihores  of  Perlia,  which  often  prove  fatal,  efpecially  to 
Grangers.  The  foil,  in  fome  parts,  is  nothing  more  than 
immenfe  fands,  which,  when  agitated  by  the  winds,  roll 
like  the  troubled  ocean,  and  fometimes  form  mountains  by 
which  whole  caravans  have  been  buried  or  loft.  In  thefe 
deferts,  the  caravans,  having  no  tracks,  are  guided,  as  at 
fea,  by  a  compafs,  or  by  the  ftars,  for  they  travel  chiefly 
in  the  night.  Here,  fays  Dr.  Shaw,  are  no  paftures  clothed 
with  flocks,  nor  vallies  Handing  thick  with  corn  ;  here  are 
no  vineyards  or  olive-yards  ;  but  the  whole  is  a  lonefome 
defolate  wildernefs,  no  otherways  diverfified  than  by  plains 
covered  with  fand,  and  mountains  that  are  made  up  of 
naked  rocks  and  precipices.  Neither  is  this  country  ever, 
unlefs  fometimes  at  the  equinoxes,  refreflied  with  rain  ; 
and  the  intenfenefs  of  the  cold  in  the  night  is  almoft  equal 
to  that  of  the  heat  in  the  day-time.  But  the  fouthern  part 
of  Arabia,  delervedly  called  the  Happy,  is  bleffed  with  an 
excellent  foil,  and,  in  general,  is  very  fertile.  There  the 
cultivated  lands,  which  are  chiefly  about  the  towns  near 
the  fea-coaft,  produce  balm  of  Gilead,  manna',  myrrh, 
caflia,  aloes,  frankineenfe,  fpikenard,  and  other  valuable 
£ums ;  cinnamon,  pepper,  cardamum,  oranges,  lemons, 
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pomegranates,  figs,  and  ether  fruits.;  honey  and  wax  in 
plenty,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  corn  and  wine.  This 
country  is  famous  for  its  coffee  and  its  dates,  which  laft 
are  found  fcarcely  any  where  in  fuch  perfection  as  here 
and  in  Perlia.  There  are  few  trees  fit  for  timber  in  Ara¬ 
bia,  and  little  wood  of  any  kind.  Their  moft  ufeful  ani¬ 
mals  are  camels  and  dromedaries;  thefe  are- amazingly  fit¬ 
ted  by  Providence  for  travelling  the  dry  and  parched  deferts 
of  this  country ;  for  they  are  fo  formed,  that  they  can  throw 
up  the  liquor  from  their  ftomach  into  their  throat,  by 
which  means  they  can  travel  fix  or  eight  days  without  wa¬ 
ter.  The  camels  ufualTy  carry  Boolb.  weight  upon  their 
backs,,  which  is  not  taken  off  during  the  whole  gurney, 
for  they  naturally  kneel  down  to  reft,  and  indue  time  rife 
with  their  load.  It  is  an  obfervation  among  the  Arabs; 
that,  wherever  there  are  trees,  the  water  is  not  far  off; 
and,  when  they  draw  near  a  pool,  their  camels  will  fmeli 
it  at  a  diftance,  and  fet  up  their  great  trot  till  they  come 
to  it.  The  Arabian  horfes  are  well  known  in  Europe,  and 
have  contributed  to  improve  the  breed' of  the  Englilh. 

The  Arabians,  like,  moft  of  the  nations  of  Alia,  are  of 
a  middle  ftature,  thin,  and  of  a  Ivvarthy  complexion,  with 
black  hair  and  black  eyes.  They  are  Iw I rt  of  foot,  excel¬ 
lent  horfemen,  and  are  certainly  a  brave  people,  expert  at 
the  bow  and  lance,  and,  fince  they  became  acquainted  with 
fire-arms,  good  markfmen.  The  inhabitants  of  the  inland 
country  are  “  zvild  men ,”  and  live  in  tents,  and  remove  from 
place  to  place  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  as  they  have 
ever  done  fince  the  days  of  their  founder  Ifiimael.  But 
they  are  fuch  thieves,  that  travellers  and  pilgrims,  who 
are  led  thither  from  all  nations  through  devotion  or  curio- 
fity,  are  ftruck  with  terror  on  their  approaches  towards 
the  deferts.  Thofe  robbers,  headed  by  a  chief,  traverfe 
the  country  in  confiderable  troops  on  horfeback,  and  af- 
fault  and  plunder  the  caravans;  and  we  are  told,  that  fo 
late  as  the  year  1750,  a  bodv  of  50,000  Arabians  attacked 
a  caravan  of  merchants  and  pilgrims  returning  from  Mecca, 
killed  about  60,000  perfons,  and  plundered  it  of  every 
thing  valuable,  though  defended  by  a  Turkifh  army.  On 
the  fea-coaft  they  are  mere  pirates,  and  make  prize  of 
every  veffel  they  can  mailer,'  of  whatever  nation.  Thus 
they  evidently  fulfil  what  was  foretold  of  the  defeendants 
of  Ifiimael,  “  that  they  fiiould  be  invincible,  and  have 
their  hand  againft  every  man,  and  every  man’s  hand  again  ft 
them's. The  habit  of  the  roving  Arabs  is  a  kind  of  blue 
fliirt,  tied  about  them  with  a  white  fafii  or  girdle  ;  and 
fome  of  them  have  a  veil  of  fur  or  fheep-lkin  over  it ;  they 
alfo  wear  drawers,  and  fometimes  flippers,  but  no  (lock¬ 
ings;  and  have  a  cap  or  turban  on  their  head.  Many  of 
them  go  almoft  naked  ;  but,  as  in  the  eaftern  countries, 
their  women  are  fo  wrapped  up,  that  nothing  can  be  dis¬ 
cerned.  but  their  eyes.  Like  other  Mahometans,  the  Arabs 
eat  all  manner  of  flelh,  except  that  of  hogs  ;  and  prefer 
the  flelh  of  camels,  as  we  prefer  venifon,  to  other  meat. 
They  take  care  to  drain  the  blood  from  the  flelh,  as  the 
Jews  do,  and  like  them  refufe  fuch  fifh  as  have  110  feales. 
Coffee  and  tea,  water,  and  Iherbet  made  of  oranges,  water* 
and  fugar,  is  their  ufual  drink;  for  they  have  no  ftrong 
liquors. 

What  is  called  the  Defert  of  Sinai,  is  a  beautiful  plain 
near  nine  miles  long,  and  above  three  in  breadth  ;  it  lies 
open  to  the  north-eaft,  but  to  the  fouthward  is  clofed  by 
fome  of  the  lower  eminences  of  Mount  Sinai  ;  and  other 
parts  of  that  mountain  make  fuch  encroachments  upon 
the  plain  as  to  divide  it  in  two,  each  fo  capacious  as  to  be 
fufficient  to  receive  the  whole  camp  of  the  Ifraelites. 
From  Mount  Sinai  inly  be  feen  Mount  Horeb,  where 
Mofes  kept  the  flocks  of  Jethro,  his  father-in-law,  when 
he  faw  the  burning  bulh.  On  thofe  mountains  are  many 
chapels  and  cells,  poffeffed  bv  the  Greek  and  Latin  monks, 
who,  like  the  religious  of  Jerufalem,  pretend  to  (lievv  the 
very  fpot  where  every  miracle  or  tranfadlion  recorded  in 
feripture  happened.  - 

Mocha,  the  capital  of  Arabia  Felix,  is  well  built,  the 
houfes  very  lofty,  and  forts  covered  with  a  chinam  ci 
H  ftucco, 
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ftucco,  that  give  a  dazzling  whiterrefs  to  them.  The  har¬ 
bour  is  femicircular,  the  circuit  of  the  wall  is  two  miles, 
and  there  are  feveral  handfome  mofques  in  the  city.  Suez, 
tire  Ariinoe  of  the  ancients,  is  furrounded  by  the  defert, 
and  is  but  an  ill-built  place.  The  fhips  are  forced  to  an¬ 
chor  a  league  from  the  town,  to  which  the  leading  channel 
has  only  about  nine  feet  water.  Juddah,  or  Jodda,  is  the 
place  of  the  greateft  trade  in  the  Red  Sea,  for  there  the 
commerce  between  Arabia  and  Europe  meets  and  is  inter¬ 
changed,  the  former  fending  her  gums,  drugs,  coffee,  &c. 
and  from  Europe  come  cloths,  iron,  furs,  and  other  arti¬ 
cles,  by  the  way  of  Cairo.  The  revenues  of  thefe,  with 
the  profits  of  the  port,  are  (hared  by  the  grand  fignior  and 
the  xeriff  of  Mecca,  to  whom  the  place  jointly  belongs. 

Mecca,  the  capital  of  Arabia  Deferta,  and  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  all  Arabia,  deferves  particular  notice  ;  as  does 
likewife  the  city  of  Medina.  At  Mecca,  the  birth-place 
of  Mahomet,  is  a  mofque  truly  magnificent  :  its  lofty  roof 
being  raifed  in  falhion  of  a  dome,  and  covered  with  gold, 
with  two  beautiful  towers  at  the  end,  of  extraordinary 
height  and  architecture,  make  a  delightful  appearance, 
and  are  confpicuous  at  a  great  diftance.  The  mofque  hath 
a  hundred  gates,  with  a  window  over  each  ;  and  the  whole 
building  within  is  decorated  with  the  fined  gildings  and 
tapeflry.  The  number  of  pilgrims  who  yearly  vifit  this 
place  is  almoft  incredible,  every  muflulman  being  obliged 
by  his  religion  to  come  hither  once  in  his  life-time,  or  fend 
a  deputy.  At  Medina,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  Red  Sea, 
jhe  city  where  Mahomet  was  buried,  is  a  (lately  mofque, 
fupported  by  400  pillars,  and  furnilhed  with  300  filver 
lamps,  which  are  continually  burning.  It  is  called  the 
Mojl  Holy ,  becaufe  in  it  is  placed  the  coffin  of  Mahomet, 
covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  under  a  canopy  of  filver  tilfue, 
which  the  bafhaw  of  Egypt,  by  order  of  the  grand  fignior, 
renews  every  year.  The  camel  which  carries  it  derives  a 
fort  of  fanCtity  from  this  office,  and  is  never  to  be  ufed  in 
any  drudgery  afterwards.  Over  the  foot  of  the  coffin  is  a 
rich  golden  crefcent,  fo  curioufly  wrought,  and  adorned 
with  precious  (tones,  that  it  is  efteemed  a  mafter-piece  of 
great  value.  Thither  the  pilgrims  refort,  as  to  Mecca, 
but  not  in  fuch  numbers. 

The  inland  country  of  Arabia  is  now  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  many  petty  princes,  who  are  (ly led  xeriffs  and 
imans,  both  of  them  including  the  offices  of  king  and 
prieft.  Thefe  monarchs  appear  to  be  abfolute,  both  in 
fpirituals  and  temporals  ;  the  fucceffion  is  hereditary,  and 
they  have  no  other  laws  than  thofe  found  in  the  Koran, 
and  the  comments  upon  it.  The  northern  Arabs  are  go¬ 
verned  by  bafhaws,  fent  from  Conftantinople ;  but  it  is 
certain  they  receive  large  gratuities  from  the  grand  fignior 
for  protecting  the  pilgrims  that  pafs  through  their  coun¬ 
try  from  the  robberies  of  their  countrymen.  The  Arabians 
have  no  (landing  regular  army,  but  their  kings  command 
both  the  perfons  and  the  purfes  of  their  fubjefts,  as  the 
necefiity  of  affairs  requires. 

ARA'BIAN  HE'RESY,y.  The  belief  that  the  foul 
died  or  dept  till  the  day  of  judgment,  and  then  had  its 
refurreftion  without  the  body. 

Arabian  Horses.  See  Horse. 

ARA'BICI,  a  fed  who  fprung  up  in  Arabia,  about 
the  year  207,  whofe  diftinguifhing  tenet  was,  that  the  foul 
died  with  the  body,  and  alfo  rofe  again  with  it.  Eufebius, 
hb.  vi.  c.  38.  relates,  that  a  council  was  called  to  (fop  the 
progrefs  of  this  rifing  fe£t,  and  that  Origen  affifted  at  it ; 
and  convinced  them  fo  thoroughly  of  their  error,  that  they 
abjured  it. 

A'R  ABlS,yi  [from  Arabia .]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
tetradynamia  filiquofa  clafs,  in  the  natural  order  of  fiili- 
quofae,  or  cruciformes.  The  generic  characters  are — Ca¬ 
lyx:  perianthium  four-leaved,  deciduous ;  leaflets  from 
parallel-converging;  two  oppofite  larger,  ovate-oblong, 
acute,  a  little  prominent  at  the  bafe,  gibbofe,  concave ; 
the  two  others  linear,  eredt.  Corolla :  four-petalled,  cru¬ 
ciform  ;  petals  (preading,  ending  in  claws  the  length  of 
She  calyx  j  nedtaries  four,  each  from  a  little  fcale,  within 
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the  bottom  of  the  calycine  leaflet,  affixed  to  the  recepta¬ 
cle,  reflex,  permanent.  Stamina:  filaments  fubulate,  up¬ 
right,  two  the  length  of  the  calyx,  four  twice  as  long ; 
antherae  cordate,  eredt.  Pifiillum  :  germ  columnar,  the 
length  of  the  flamens  ;  ftyle  none;  fiigma  obtufe,  entire. 
Pericarpium  :  filique  comprelfed,  very  long,  linear,  un¬ 
equal,  with  fwellings  at  the  feeds ;  valves  almoft  the  length 
of  the  partition.  Seeds:  very  many,  roundifh,  comprefled. 
—  EJJ'ential  CharaEler.  Nedtareous  glands  four,  one  w  ithin 
each  leaflet  of  the  calyx,  like  a  reflex  feale. 

Species.  1.  Arabis  alpina,  or  alpine  wall-crefs  :  leaves 
ftem-clafping,  toothed.  This  is  a  perennial  plant,  increa- 
fing  very  faft  by  its  creeping  roots,  which  run  obliquely 
near  the  furface,  and  fend  out  fibres  at  every  joint.  The 
root-leaves  are  colledted  into  heads,  fpreading  circularly  ; 
they  are  oblong,  whitifh,  and  indented  on  their  edges. 
From  the  middle  of  thefe  heads  arife  the  flowering  ftems, 
which  grow  near  a  foot  high  ;  with  leaves  on  them  placed 
alternately,  broader  at  their  bafe  than  thofe  which  grow 
below,  and  clofely  embracing  the  ftem,  The  flowers  grow 
in  loole  bunches  towards  the  top  ;  die  petals  are  white, 
obtufe,  and  entire  ;  the  calyx  is  yellowifti,  fhorter  by  one- 
third  than  the  corolla.  This  plant,  in  its  wild  (fate,  the 
more  open  and  airy  its  fituation,  the  higher  it  grows,  the 
more  it  branches,  and  the  more  hairy  it  becomes;  in  the 
(hade  it  is  almoft  fmooth,  quite  creeping,  with  a  Angle 
ftem,  the  whole  plant  very  pale,  and  drawn  up.  Native 
of  the  Alps,  and  other  mountains  of  Europe,  on  rocks,  in 
caverns,  and  in  woods.  It  was  cultivated  in  the  botanic 
garden  at  Oxford,  in  1658,  and  is  now  become  very  com¬ 
mon  in  gardens  ;  being  increafed  with  great  facility,  and 
efteemed  for  its  very  early  flowering,  and  the  pretty  ap¬ 
pearance  in  then  makes  in  cold  abject  fituations,  where 
few  other  things  will  thrive.  It  grows  likewife  on  mount 
Saleve,  in  Savoy  ;  flowering  in  April. 

2.  Arabis  lucida,  or  fhining  wall-crefs  :  leaves  ftem- 
clafping,  fhining.  A  perennial  plant ;  native  of  Hungary. 

3.  Arabis  grandiflcra,  or  great-flowered  wall-crefs  :  ftem 
naked.  This  is  a  perennial,  and  native  of  Siberia. 

4.  Arabis  thaliana,  or  common  wall-crefs :  leaves  pe- 
tiolate,  lanceolate,  quite  entire.  This  is  an  annual  plant, 
varying  much  in  fize,  from  two  inches  to  a  foot  and  more- 
It  grows  frequently  among  the  corn  on  fandy  ground,  and 
alfo  on  walls;  flowers  in  March  and  April,  and  ripens  its- 
feed  in  May. 

5.  Arabis  bellidi folia,  or  daify-leaved  wall-crefs:  leaves 
fubdentate,  the  radical  ones  obovate,  thofe  of  the  ftem 
lanceolate.  Root  perennial,  producing  feveral  ftems  and 
tufts  of  leaves,  which  ate  dark-green,  thickift),  ftiining, 
foinetimes  quite  fmooth,  fometrimes  rough,  with  dots  end¬ 
ing  in  a  ffiort  hair.  Native  of  the  foot  of  the  Alps  in  Swit¬ 
zerland  and  Auftria,  in  moift  places.  It  flowers  in  May 
and  June.  Jacquin  deferibes  a  fmaller  alpine,  variety  o£ 
this,  under  the  name  of  Arabis  pumila. 

6.  Arabis  lyrata,  or  lyrate-leaved  wall-crefs :  leaves 
fmooth,  the  radical  lyrate,  the  ftem-leaves  linear.  Root 
annual.  The  flow^er- (talks  rife  near  a  foot  high,  and  are 
terminated  by  white  flowers.  Lirmams  obferves,  that  this* 
is  of  the  lize  and  habit  of  the  fourth  fpecies,  except  that 
the  root -leaves  are  lyrate  and  fmooth,  and  the  flowers 
larger.  Native  of  North  America. 

7.  Arabis  hifpida,  or  rough  wall-crefs  :  leaves  wedge - 
ffiaped,  fub-lyrate,  hifpid  ;  the  ftem-leaves  half-ftem- 
elafping,  lanceolate  ;  filiques  ft  iff,  aneipital.  This  refem- 
bles  the  fourth  and  fixth  fpecies,  but  the  flowers  are  lei's,, 
and  the  root  perennial.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Auftria;  obferved  on  mount  Saleve,  in 
Savoy,  near  Geneva,  by  Ray  ;  and  on  St.  Vincent’s  rocks* 
near  Briftol,  by  Hudfon,  and  others  ;  flowering  in  May. 

8.  Arabis  Halleri,  or  Haller’s  wall-crefs:  ftem-leaves 
fub-lyrate,  thofe  on  the  branches  lanceolate,  gaftied.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Germany,  Carniola,  and  Piedmont. 

9.  Arabis  Canadenfis,  or  Canadian  wall-crefs  :  ftem- 
leaves  lanceolate,  toothed,  fmooth }  flowers  pendulous. 
Native  of  North  America, 

jo.  Arabis 
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10.  Arab’s  pendula,  or  pendulous  wall-crefs  :  leaves 
fteimclafping ;  filiques  ancipital,  linear;  calyxes  lub-pilofe. 
Native  of  Siberia.  Cultivated  in  17,59  by' Mr.  Miller. 

■  11.  Arabis  turrita,  or  tower  wall-crels  :  leaves  Item- 
clafping;  filiques  bending  down,  flat,  linear;  calyxes  fub- 
rugofe.  Root  woodv  ;  marked  annual  by  Hudfon  and  Wi¬ 
thering,  but  in  reality  biennial,  as  Relhan  has  marked  it. 
It  grows  on  (ltady  rocks,  and  begins  to  flower  in  April ; 
with  us  in  May  and  June.  Native  of  Auflria,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Dauphine,  &c.  Obferved  by  profelfor  John  Mar- 
tyn,  before  the  year  1732,  on  a  wall  at  Lewifham,  in  Kent ; 
and  on  the  walls  of  Trinity  and  St.  John’s  colleges  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  on  the  latter  of  thefe  it  (fill  grows  abundantly. 
Alfo  on  Magdalen-college  walls  at  Oxford. 

12.  Arabis  faxatilis :  (lem  ereft,  leaves  ftem-clafping 
lanceolate  toothed,  filiques  the  length  of  the  raceme.  Root 
annual,  round,  with  very  few  fibres.  Native  of  the  fouth 
of  Europe,  on  rocks. 

13.  Arabis  fcabra:  root-leaves  round ifli,  fcabrous,  tooth¬ 
ed,  (tcm-leaves  embracing  hirfute.  This  has  many  things  in 
common  with  the  fifth  fort.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe. 

14.  Arabis  lerpyllifolia  :  all  the  leaves  elliptic,  quite 
entire;  Item  flexuofe.  Biennial.  Native  of  Dauphin^. 

15.  Arabis  re  ft  a :  ftetn  ftraight,  leaves  rectangularly 
toothed  and  feflile,  filiques  from  ereft  fpreading.  This 
fort  approaches  near  to  the  foregoing,  and  to  the  firft  fpe- 
cies,  but  the  Item  is  conftantly  firaight.  It  is  annual  or 
biennial;  and  grows  on  walls  and  rocks  about  Grenoble. 

Propagation' and  Culture.  Thefe  are  all  hardy  plants,  and 
will  thrive  in  any  fituation.  They  produce  feeds  in  plenty, 
and  may  ealily  be  propagated  by  them,  either  fown  in  the 
autumn,  or  permitted  to  fcatter  on  the  ground.  The  firft 
fort  is  molt  known  in  the  gardens,  and,  multiplying  fall  by 
its  creeping  roots,  few  perfons  are  at  the  trouble  of  lowing 
the  feeds.  It  flow  ers  early,  and  having  many  ftrong  fterns 
from  one  root,  it  makes  a  pretty  variety  in  cold  fituations, 
wlipre  many  finer  plants  will  not  thrive  ;  and  may  have 
place  in  plantations  of  ihrubs,  where  it  will  grow  with 
little  care.  See  Cardamine. 

A'RABISM,  or  Arabis'mus,/  An  idiom  or  manner 
of  fpeaking  peculiar  to  the  Arabs,  or  the  Arabic  language. 

A'RABIST,  f.  A  perfon  curious  of,  and  (killed  in,  the 
learning' and  languages  of  the  Arabians  ;  finch  were  Erpe- 
nius  and  Golius.  The  furgeons  of  the  13th  century  are 
called  Arabijh  by  Severinus. 

A'R ABLE,  adj.  [from  ar«,  Lat.  to  plough.]  Fit  for 
the  plough  ;  fit  for  tillage ;  productive  of  corn. — Having 
but  very  little  arable  land,  they  are  forced  to  fetch  all  their 
corn  from  foreign  countries.  Addijon. 

A'R  AC  A-PU'DA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Drosfra. 

ARACAN',  the  capital  of  a  fmall  kingdom  to  the  N.  E. 
of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  in  Alia,  (ituated  in  I.at.  20.  30.  N. 
Ion.  93.  o.  E.  It  has  the  conveniency  of  a  fpacious  river, 
and  a  harbour  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  fhips  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  is  faid  by  Schouten  to  be  as  large  as  Amflerdam  ; 
but  the  houfes  are  flight,  being  made  witli  palm-trees  and 
bamboo-canes,  and  covered  with  leaves  of  trees  ;  but  the 
people  of  higher  rank  are  much  better  accommodated. 
They  have  no  kitchens,  chimneys,  cr  cellars,  which  obliges 
the  women  to  drefs  the  viftuals  out  of  doors.  Some  of  the 
ftreets  are  on  the  ridges  of  rocks,  wherein  are  hewn  a  great 
many  (hops.  Their  orchards  and  gardens  contain  all  the 
fruits  common  to  the  Indies,  and  their  trees  are  green  all 
the  year.  They  have  only  two  feafons,  the  rainy  and  the 
fair;  the  rainy  feafon  is,  while  the  fun  is  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  line,  or  during  our  fpring  and  lummer  months ;  the  reft 
of  the  year  is  their  fummer.  Their  common  drink  is  tod¬ 
dy  ;  which  is  the  lap  of  the  cocoa-tree,  and,  when  new',  will 
intoxicate  like  wine,  but  locm  grows  four.  Elephants  and 
buffaloes  are  very  numerous  here,  and  are  made  ufe  of  in- 
ftead  of  horfes.  The  Mogul’s  fubjefts  come  here  to  pur- 
chafe  lead,  tin,  and  ftick-lac;  and  fometimes  diamonds, 
rubies,  and  other  precious  ftones.  They  were  formerly 
governed  by  a  king  of  their  own,  called  the  king  of  the 
White  Elephant ;  but  this  country  has  been  fince  conquered 
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by  the  king  of  Pegu.  They  pay  little  or  no  regard  to  the 
chaftity  of  their  w  omen,  and  the  common  failors  take  great 
liberties  among  them.  Their  religion  is  Paganifm  ;  and 
the  idols,  temples,  and  priefts,  are  very  numerous.  In  the 
king’s  palace,  it  is  faid,  are  feven  idols,  cuft  in  gold,  of  two 
inches  thick,  each  of  a  man’s  height,  and  covered  over 
with  diamonds  and  precious  ftones  ;  and  in  his  (fables  he 
has  horfes,  elephants,  lions,  tigers,  &c.  The  drefs  of  the 
natives  is  very  flight,  for  it  coniifts  chiefly  of  a  piece  of  thin' 
white  gauze  over  their  arms,  breaft,  and  belly,  with  a  fmall 
apron  tied  before.  They  curl  their  hair,  and  put  glafs  rings 
in  their  ears,  and  ftretch  them  to  a  monftrous  length.  On 
their  arms  and  legs  they  have  hoops  of  copper,  ivory,  fil- 
ver,  See.  Captain  Hamilton  affirms,  that  there  are  but 
few  places  inhabited  in  this  country,  on  account  of  the 
great  number  of  wild  elephants  and  buffaloes,  w'hich  de- 
ftroy  the  fruits  of  the  ground  ;  and  that  the  tigers  deftroy 
the  tame  animals.  The  rich  burn  the  dead  bodies ;  but  the 
poor,  who  are  not  able  to  buy  wood,  throw  them  into  the 
river,  to  prevent  their  being  devoured  by  the  wild  beads, 

A'RACH,  f.  in  botany.  See  Atriplex. 

ARACHID'NA,  or  A RACHiDNOi'DESyyi  in  botany. 
See  Arachis,  Gi.ycine,  and  Lathyrus. 

A'RACHIS,  f.  damnum  vel  noxa.~\  In  botany,  x 

genus  of  the  diadelphia  decandria  clafs,  ranking  in  the  na¬ 
tural  order  of  papilionacete  or  legiiminofle.  The  generic 
charafters  are — Calyx  :  perian-thium  two-parted,  gaping  ;; 
upper-lip  ovate,  femitrifid  ;  the  intermediate  divifion  ra¬ 
ther  larger,  emarginate ;  under-lip  lanceolate,  concave, 
acute,  rather  longer.  Corolla:  papilionaceous,  refupine; 
banner  roundifh,  flat-deflex,  very  large,  emarginate,  longer 
than  the  calyx  ;  wings  free,  fubovate,  lhorter  than  the 
banner  ;  keel  Tubulate,  incurved,  the  length  of  the  calyx, 
very  ftightly  bifid  at  the  bafe.  Stamina:-  filaments  ten, 
all  united  at  bottom,  Tubulate,  the  length  of  the  keel ;  an- 
therae  alternately  roundifh  and  oblong.  Filtillum:  germ 
oblong  ;  llyle  fubulate,  the  length  of  the  germ,  alcending; 
ftigma  Ample.  Pericarpiitm  :  legume  ovate-oblong,  co¬ 
lumnar,  valvelefs,  gibbous,  torulofe,  veined,  coriaceous, 
one-celled.  Seeds:  two,  oblong,  obtufe,  gibbous,  trun¬ 
cate  at  one  end. — EJfential  Charafler.  Calyx  bilabiate; 
corolla  refupine  ;  filaments  connefted  7  legume  gibbous, 
torulofe,  veined,  coriaceous, 

Species.  1 .  Arachis  hypogxa,  or  common  earth  or  ground 
nut  :  Item  herbaceous,  procumbent.  Native  of  the  Eafii 
Indies,  and  cultivated  very  abundantly  in  China  and  Co- 
chinchina.  All  the  European  fettlements  in  America  now 
abound  with  the  ground-nut,  but  it  is  generally  fuppofed 
that  it  was  originally  brought  by  the  (laves  from  Africa, 
In  South  Carolina  there  is  great  plenty  of  this  plant ;  the 
inhabitants  roaft  the  nuts,  as  they  are  commonly  called, 
and  make  ufe  of  them  as  chocolate.  In  the  eaftern  coun¬ 
tries  they  are  a  fubftitute  for  almonds.  They  abound  in 
a  thin  limpid  oil  proper  for  lamps,  and  it  is  much  ufed  for 
this  purpofe  in  Cochinchina;  it  fu pplies  the  place  alfcr 
there  of  oil  of  olives  for  the  ufe  of  the  table,  but  is  infe¬ 
rior  to  it  in  flavour.  The  ground-nut  was  cultivated  ini 
the  Chelfea  garden  fo  long  fince  as  1712. 

2.  Arachis  fruticofa,  or  fbrubby  earth  or  ground:  nnt  r 
ftem  fhrubby,  upright.  The  whole  plant  is  vificid ;  leaves¬ 
like  thole  of  myrtle,  of  different  fizes  ;  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches  are  the  flowers,  collefted  into  folitary  heads  with 
braftes  under  them  ;  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour.  Native 
of  the  Ealt  Indies,  Tranquebar,  and  the  ifland  of  Ceylon. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  ground-nut  multiplies 
very  fait  in  hot  countries.  In  England  the  feeds  mult  he 
(own  on  a  ho^-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  the  glaffes  muft  be 
kept  over  the  plants  till  the  middle  or  end  of  June  ;  after 
which,  if  the  weather  prove  warm,  they  may  be  expofed 
to  the  open  air  by  degrees.  The  branches  trail  upon  the 
ground,  and,  as  foon  as  the  flower  begins  to  decay,,  the 
germ  thrufts  itlelf  under  ground,  and  there  the  pod  is 
formed  and  ripened.  See  Glycine. 

ARACH'NE,  in  fabulous  hiltory,  a  young  maid  of  Ly¬ 
dia,  faid  to  have  been  the  inventrefs  of.fpinning.  She 
a  fabled 
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fbbled  tcf  have  been  fo  Ik  il  ful  in  this  art,  as  to  challenge 
Minerva  at  it ;  who  tore  her  work,  and  llruck  her;  which 
difgrace  driving  her  to  defpair,  die  hanged  herfelf.  Miner¬ 
va,  from  compaffion,  brought  her  to  life,  and  transformed 
her  into  a  fpider,  which  dill  employs  itfelf  in  fpinning. 

ARACHNOI'DES,y~  [‘from  et^eej^. wya  fpider,  and  siJ©', 
form.]  One  of  the  tunics  of  the  eye,  lo  called  from  its  re- 
femblance  to  acobweb. — -As-to  the  tunics  of  the  eye,  many 
things  might  be  taken  notice  of;  the  prodigious  finenefs 
of  the  ara'chnoidcs,  the' acute  fenfe  of  the  retina.  Derham. — • 
ft  is  alfo  a  line  thin  tranfparent  membrane,  which,  lying 
between  the  dura  and  the  pia  mater,  is  fuppofed  to  invelb 
the  whole  fubdance  of  the  brain.  Chambers-. 

A'RACHUS,^  in  botany.  'SeeERvuM.- 

ARACK',  Ar'rack,  or  Rack  ,  f.  a  fpirituous  iirplor 
imported  from  the  Ead  Indies,  ufed  by  way  of  dram,  and 
iii  punch.  The  word  arack,  according  to  Mr.  Lockyer, 
is  an  Indian  name  for  (irong  waters  of  all  kinds  ;  for  they 
Call  bur  fpirits  and  brandy  Ervgli/h  arack.  But  what  we 
underda-nd-  by  the  name  arack ,  he  affirms  is  no  oilier  than 
a  fpirit  procured  by  didillatio-n  from  a-  vegetable  juice 
Called  t'odiy,  which  flows  by  incilion  out  of  the  cocoa-nut 
tree,  like  the  birch -juice  procured  among  us-.  The  toddy 
is  a  pleafant  drink  by  itfelf,  when  new,  and  purges-  thofe 
who  are  not  ufed  to  it :  and,  when  date,  makes  good  vine¬ 
gar.  The  Englidi  at  Madras  ufe  it  as  leaven  to  raife  their 
bread.  Others  are  of  opinion,  tlijt  the  arack,  or  arrack, - 
i-s  a  vinous  fpirit  obtained  by  didillation,  in  the  Ead  In¬ 
dies,  from  rice  or  fugar,  fermented  with  the  juice  of  cocoa^ 
nuts.  The  Goa  arack  is  laid  to  be  made  from  the  toddy, 
the.  Batavia  arack  from  rice  and-  fuga-r  ;  and  there  is  like- 
wife  a  kind  of  flirub  from  which  arack  fs  made. 

Goa  and  Batavia  are  the  chief  places  for  arack.  At  Goa1 
there  are  divers  kinds ;  lingle,  double,  and  treble,  diddled . 
The  double  diddled,-  which  is  that  commonly  fent  abroad, 
is  but  a  weak  fpirit  in  companion  with  Batavia  arack;  yet, 
on  account  of  its  peculiar  and  agreeable  flavour,  is  pre¬ 
ferred  to  all  the  other  aracks-of  India.  This  flavour  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  earthen  velfels  w  hicli  they  ufe  at  Goa  to 
draw  the  fpirit;  whereas  at  Batavia  they  ufe  copper  dills. 

The  Parier  arack  made  at  Madras,  and  the  Colombo 
and  Quiione  arack  at  other  places,  being  fiery  hot  fpirits-, • 
are  little  valued  by  the  Europeans,  and  therefore  rarely- 
imported,  though  highly  prized  among  the  natives.  In 
the  bed  Goa  arack,  the  fpirits  of  the  cocoa-juice  do  not 
make  above  a  dxth  or  eighth  part. 

The  manner  of  making  the  Goa  arack  is  this  :  the  juice 
of  the  trees  is  not  procured  in  the  way  of  tapping,  as  we 
do;  but  the  operator  provides  him-felf  with  a-  parcel  of 
earthen  pots,  with  bellies  and  necks  like  our  ordinary  bird- 
bottles.  With  thele  he  climbs  up  the  cocoa-tree;  and, 
when  he  comes  to  the  boughs,-  lie  takes  out  his  knife,  and, 
cutting  off  one  of  the  fmail  knots-  or  buttons,  he  applies 
the  mouth  of  the  bottle  to  the  wound,  fadening  it  to  the 
bough  with  a  bandage  ;  in  the  fame  manner  lie  cuts  off 
ether  buttons,  and-  fa-dens- on  his  pots,  till  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  is  ufed:  this  is  dons  in  the  evening,,  and,  defeending 
from  the  tree,  he  leaves  them  till  the  next  morning  ;  when 
he  takes  od' the  bottles,  which  are  modly  fil led,  and  emp¬ 
ties  the  juice  into  the  proper  receptacle.  This  is  repeated 
every  night,  till  a  fufficient  quantity  is  produced  ;  and  the 
whole,  being  then  put  together,  is  left  to  ferment,  which 
it  loon  does.  When  the  fermentation  is  over,  and  the  li¬ 
quor  or  wafh  is  become  a  little  tart,  it  is  put  into  the  dill, 
and,  a  fire  being  made,  the  dill  is  fud'ered  to  work  as  long 
Nas  that  which  comes  over  has  any  conlideFable  tade  of 
fpirit.  The  liquor  thus  procured  is  the  low  wine  of  arack  ; 
and  this  is  fo  poor  a  liquor,  that  it  will  loon  corrupt  and 
fpoil,  if  not  diddled  again,  to  feparate  fomc  of  its  phlegm  ; 
they  therefore  immediately  after  pour  back  this  low  wine 
into  the  dill,  and  rectify  it  to  that  very  weak  kind  of  proof- 
fpirit,  in  which  date  we  find  it.  The  arack  we  meet  w  ith., 
notwithdanding  its  being  of  a  proof-ted,  according  to  the 
•way  of  judging  by  the  crown  of  bubbles,  holds  but  a  dxth, 
and  fometimes  but  an  eighth,  part  of  alcohol,  or  pure  fpi- 
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rit ;  whereas  our  other  fpirits,  when  they  Ihew  that  proof,, 
are  generally  fuppofed  to  hold  one-half  pure  fpirit.  Shaw'E 
EJJay  on  Dijlilling. 

There  is  a  paper  of  obfer-vations  on  arack,  in  the  Me¬ 
langes  d'HiJloire  Natur.  tome  v.  p.302.  By  fermenting,, 
diddling,  and  rectifying,  the  juice  of  the  American  maple,, 
which  has  much  the  fame  fade  as  that  of  the  cocoa,  the 
author  fays,-  he  made  arack  not  in  the  lead  inferior  to  any 
that  comes  from  the  Ead  Indies  ;  and  he  thinks  the  juice 
of  the  fycamore  and  of  the  birch  trees  would  equally  an- 
fwer  the  end. 

By  dat.  11  Gem  F.  c.  jo.  arack  on-board  a  fliip  within 
the  limits  of  any  port  of  Great  Britain,  may  be  iearched 
for  and- feized,  together  with  the  package  ;  or  if  found  un- 
Ihipping  or  unfhipped,  before  entry,  may  be  feized  by  the 
officers  of  exciie,  in  like  manner  as  by  the  officers  of  the 
cudoms.  Upon  an  excife  officer’s  fufpicion  of  the  con¬ 
cealment  of  arack,  and  oath  made  of  the  grounds  of  fuch 
fufpicion-  before  the  commidioners  or  *  judice  of  peace, 
they  may  empower  him  to  enter  fuch  fufpedled  places,  and. 
feize  the  liquors-,  with  the  calks,.  &c.  If  the  officers  are 
©bdrudded,  the  penalty  is  iool.  Arack  is  not  to  be  fold 
but  in  warehoufes,  entered  as  directed  in  the  5th  of  Geo.  I„ 
e.21.  upon  forfeiture,  and  the  calks,  &c.  If  permits  are 
not  returned  which  are  granted  for  the  removal  of  arack,, 
or  if  the  goods  are  not  fent  away  within  the  time  limited,, 
the  penalty  is  treble  the  value.  If  the  permits  are  not  re¬ 
turned,  and  the  decreafe  is  not  found  to  be  fufficient,  the 
like  quantity  is  forfeited.  Permits  are  not  to  be  taken 
out  but  by  direflion  in  writing  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
dock,  or  his  known  fervant,  upon  forfeiture  of  50I.  or 
three  months  imprifonment. 

By  dat.-  9  Geo.  If.  c.  3,5.  if  arack  is  offered  to  fale  with- 
out  a  permit,  or  by  any  hawker,  pedlar,  & c.  with  a  per¬ 
mit,  the  per  An  to  whom  it  is  offered  may  feize  and  carry 
it  to  the  next  warehoufe  belonging  to  the  cudoms  or  ex¬ 
cife,  and  bring  the-  perfon  offering  the  fame  before  any 
judice  of  the  peace,  to  be  committed  to  prifon,  and  profe- 
cuted  for  the  penalties  incurred  by  fuch  offence.  The  per¬ 
fon  feizing  fuch  goods  may  profecute  in  his  own  name ; 
and  on  recovery  is  intitled  to  one-third  part  of  the  grofs 
produce  of  the  fale;  and  the  commidioners  are,  if  delired, 
upon- a  certificate  from  the  judice  of  the  offender’s  being 
committed  to  prifon,  to  advance  to  the  leizer  15s.  per  gal¬ 
lon  for  the  arack  fo  feized.  Arack  (except  for  the  ufe  of 
feamen,  two' gallons  each)1,  found  in  any  Ihip  or  veffel  ar¬ 
rived1  from'  foreign  parts,  at  anchor,  or  hovering  within 
the  limits  of  any  port,  or  within  two  leagues  of  the  diore  ; 
and  not  proceeding  on  her  voyage  (unlefs  in  cafe  of  una¬ 
voidable  necellity  and  didrefs  of  weather,  notice  whereof 
mud  be  given  to  the  collector  or  chief  officer  of  the  port 
upon  the  Ihip’s  arrival),  is  forfeited,  with  the  boxes,  calks,, 
or  other  package,  or  the  value  thereof. 

Arack  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fpirituous  liquor  made  by 
the  Tartars  of  Tungufia,  of  mare’s  milk,  left  to  four,  and 
afterwards  diddled  twice  or  thrice  between  two  earthen- 
pots  clofely  flopped,  whence  the  liquor  runs  through  a 
fmail  wooden  pipe.  It  is  more  intoxicating  than  brandy. 

A'RACUS,  /.  in  botany.  See  Orobus. 

A-'RAD,  a  city  anciently  lying  to  the  fouth  of  Judah 
and  the  land  of  Canaan,  in  Arabia  Pet raea.  The  Ifraelites 
having  advanced  towards  the  land  of  Canaan,  Numb.  xxi.  1. 
the  king  of  Arad  oppoled  their  palfage,  defeated  them,  and 
took  a  great  booty  from  them ;  but  they  deflroyed  his 
country  as  foon  as  they  became  mailers  of  the  land  of  Ca¬ 
naan,  Numb,  xxxiii.  Arad  was  rebuilt,  and  Eulebius 
places  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Khades,  at  the  didance 
of  twenty  miles  from  Hebron.  The  Ilraelites,  in  their 
palfage  through  the  wildernefs,  having  departed  from  Se- 
pher,  came  to  Arad,  and  from  thence  to  Makkelath. 

Arad,  a  country,  and  a  town,  of  Hungary. 

A'RADOS,  f.  in  medicine,  the  perturbation  excited  in 
the  domach  by  digeding  the  aliment  there.  It  alfo  (i gui¬ 
des  any  perturbation  in  the  body. 

A'RADUS,  an  ifland  between  the  borders  of  Phoenicia 

and 
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and  Seleucis,  at  the  didance  of  twenty  dadia  from  a  dan¬ 
gerous  coad ;  all  of  it  a  rock  furrounded  by  the  fea,  in 
cpmpafs  feven  dadia ;  and  forming  a  very  powerful  city 
and  republic.  It  is  now  called  Ronad\  but  not  a  fingle 
wall  is  remaining  of  all  that  multitude  of  houfes  which, 
according  to  Strabo,  were  built  with  more  dories  than 
even  thofe  of  Rome.  The  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants  had  rendered  it  very  populous;  and  it  fubfified  by 
naval  commerce,  manufactures,  and  arts.  At  prefent  the 
ifland  is  deierted  ;  nor  has  tradition  even  retained  the  me¬ 
mory  of  a  fpring  of  frefh  water  in  its  environs,  which  the 
people  of  Aradus  difcovered  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  and 
from  which  they  drew  water  in  time  of  war,  by  means  of 
a  leaden  bell  and  a  leathern  pipe  fitted  to  its  bottom. 

A'R/E  PHILTE'NON,  or  PhiLvEno'rum,  to  the  louth 
of  the  Syrtis  Major  ;  but  in  Peutinger  more  vvederly,  or 
to  the  fouth  almod  of  the  Syrtis  Minor.  In  Strabo’s  time, 
the  altars  were  not  extant,  but  a  village  of  the  fame  name 
llood  on  the  fpot.  On  a  dilpute  about  limits,  between  the 
Cyreneans  and  Carthaginians,  it  was  agreed  that  two  of 
each  people  Ihould  let  out  on  the  fame  day,  and  that,  where 
they  fhould  happen  to  meet,  there  the  limits  of  both  Ihould 
be  fixed.  The  Phikeni,  two  brothers,  Carthaginians,  un¬ 
dertook  it  for  Carthage  :  thefe,  after  having  advanced  a 
great  many  miles  into  the  territory  of  the  Cyreneans,  were 
met  by  their  antagonids  ;  who,  enraged  at  their  being  be¬ 
forehand  with  them  fo  far,  gave  them  the  option  of  either 
returning  back,  or  of  being  buried  alive  on  the  fpot.  Like 
zealous  patriots,  they  chole  the  latter;  and  there  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  railed  two  altars  in  honour  of  the  Philteni.  Sal- 
lujl,  Vahtius  Maximus. 

AR./£0'STYLE,  f  in  architecture,  a  term  ufed  by 
Vitruvius,  to  fignify  the  greated  interval  which  can  be 
made  between  columns.  * 

A'RAF,  among  the  Mahometans.  See  Alaraf. 

A'RAFAH,_/i  The  ninth  day  of  the  lad  month  of  the 
Arabic  year,  named  D/wulhegiat ;  on  which  the  pilgrims  of 
Mecca  perform  their  devotions  on  a  neighbouring  moun¬ 
tain  called  Arafat. 

A'RAFAT,  or  Gibel-ei,-Orphat,  the  Mountain  of 
Knowledge,  a  mountain  in  Arabia,  near  Mecca.  The  Ma¬ 
hometans  fay,  this  was  the  place  where  Adam  fird  met 
with  and  knew  his  wife  Eve,  after  their  expullion  from 
Paradife ;  and  that  here  Abraham  offered  to  facrifice  Ifli- 
mael,  their  great  progenitor,  and  founder  of  their  race. 
This  mountain  is  reforted  to  by  all  the  devotees  that  come 
annually  in  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The  pilgrims  are  clad 
in  robes  of  humility  and  mortification,  with  their  heads 
uncovered  ;  and  feem  to  be  very  much  affeCted,  begging 
earnedly  for  remillion  of  fins,  and  promiling  to  lead  a  new 
life.  They  continue  here  four  or  five  hours,  and  at  half 
an  hour  after  fun-fet  decamp  to  perform  a  religious  duty 
called  Afiam  nomas.  After  this,  they  all  receive  the  ho¬ 
nourable  title  of  hadgees,  which  is  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  imam  or  pried.  This  being  pronounced,  the  trumpet 
founds,  and  they  all  return  to  Mecca. 

ARAIGNE'E,  f.  [French.]  A  term  in  fortification, 
which  fometimes  denotes  a  branch,  return,  or  gallery,  of 
a  mine. 

A'RAL,  or  A'rat,  a  lake  in  Afia,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Khovarazm,  lying  between  42  and  47  degrees  N.  lat.  and 
between  58  and  62  degrees  E.  Ion.  about  200  miles  ead  of 
the  Cafpian  fea.  Its. length  from  north  to  louth  is  laid  to 
near  300  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  ead  to  wed  about  150. 
The  Ihore  on  the  wed  fide  is  high  and  rocky,  and  deflit  cite 
of  good  water:  yet  there  are  abundance  of  wild  horfes, 
affes,  antelopes,  and  wolves  ;  as  alio  a  fierce  creature  called 
a  jolbart,  which  the  Tartars  fay  is  of  Inch  a  prodigious 
drength  as  to  carry  od'  a  horfe.  It  is  furpriling  that  this 
lake  Ihould  be  quite  unknown  to  geographers  till  within 
thefe  few  years.  Several  great  rivers,  which  were  fup- 
pafed  to  run  into  the  Cafpian  fea,  are  now  known  to  fall 
into  this  lake,  particularly  the  Sihun  or  Sirr,  and  the  Gi- 
hun  or  Amo,  fo  often  mentioned  by  the  oriental  hidorians. 
This  lake,  like  the  Cafpian  fea,  has  no  vifible  outlet.  Its 
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water  is  alfo  very  fait ;  and  for  that  reafon  is  conveyed  by- 
the  neighbouring  inhabitants  by  fmall  narrow  canals  into 
fandy  pits,  where  the  heat  of  the  fun,  by  exhaling  the  wa¬ 
ter,  leaves  them  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fait.  The  fame 
kinds  of  lilh  are  found  in  the  Aral  that  are  found  in  the  Caf¬ 
pian  fea.  The  former  is  alfo  called  the  Lake  of  Eagles. 

AR'AHUM,  or  Harahum,  f.  in  ancient  writers,  de¬ 
notes  a  place  confecrated  or  let  apart  for  holy  purpofes. 
Hence  the  phrafe  in  aralo  jurare,  or  covjurare,  “  to  make 
oath  in  the  church  ;”  becaufe,  by  the  Ripuarian  laws, 
all  oaths  were  to  be  taken  in  the  church,  on  the  relics  of 
the  faints. 

ARA'LIA,yi  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria  pen- 
tagynia  clafs,  in  the  natural  order  of  hederacete.  The  ge¬ 
neric  characters  ate — Calyx :  involucre  very  fmall,  of  a 
globular  umbellule  ;  perianthium  five-toothed,  very  fmall, 
luperior.  Corolla :  petals  five,  ovate,  acute,  feffile/reflex. 
Stamina:  filaments  five,  tubulate,  the  length  of  the  co¬ 
rolla;  antherae  roundilh.  Pidillum  :  germ  roundith,  in¬ 
ferior;  dvles  very  fiiort,  permanent ;  digmas  fimple.  Pe- 
ricarpium :  berry  roundith,  driated,  crowned,  five-celled. 
Seeds  :  folitary,  hard ,  oblong. — EJ/ential  CharaBer.  Flowers 
in  an  umbellule  with  an  involucre  ;  calyx  five-toothed,  fu- 
perior;  corolla  five-petalled  ;  berry  five-feeded. 

Species.  1.  Aralia  fpinofa,  or  thorny  aralia  or  angelica- 
tree:  arborefeent,  dem  and  leaves  prickly.  This  rites 
with  a  woody  dem  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  di¬ 
viding  into  feveral  branches,  with  branching  leaves,  com-' 
pofed  of  many  divaricated  wings,  with  oblong  leaflets; 
the  ribs  of  the  leaves,  as  alfo  the  branches  and  dem,  are 
armed  with  drong  crooked  fpines,  rendering  the  places 
where  the  plants  grow  in  plenty  very  difficult  to  pats 
through.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  loofe  um¬ 
bels,  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  and,  being  of  an 
herbaceous  colour,  make  no  great  figure.  The  berry  is 
three-cornered  and  three-celled.  Native  of  Virginia, 
whence  it  was  font  to  England  by  Banider,  and  was  culti¬ 
vated  in  16S8,  by  bifiiop  Compton,  at  Fulham.  Mr.  Ray 
alfo  mentions,  that  there  was  then  a  tree  of  this  fpecies  in 
the  botanid  garden  at  Chelfea,  which  was  above  the  hu¬ 
man  dature,  and  thicker  than  a  man’s  arm.  It  had  not 
then  flowered  here. 

2.  Aralia  pentaphylla,  or  five-leaved  aralia  :  arboreous, 
prickly;  leaves  quinate.  Native  of  Japan,  flowering  in 
May  and  June. 

3.  Aralia  Chinenfis,  or  Chinefe  aralia  :  fhrubby  ;  dem 
and  petioles  prickly  ;  leaflets  unarmed,  villofe.  It  differs 
from  the  fird  in  having  no  prickles  upon  the  ribs  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  larger  and  not  fmooth.  The  habit  alfo 
is  different.  It  was  found  in  China  by  Ofbeck ;  alfo  in 
Cochinchina  by  I.oureiro;  it  is  a  native  of  Malabar,  and 
of  Amboyna,  if  Rumphius’s  plant  be  the  fame.  He  fpeaks 
of  it  as  a  tree,  growing  to  a  large  fize  in  the  woods  ; 
whereas  Loureiro  fays,  that  in  Cochinchina  it  is  procum¬ 
bent  or  fcandent.  He  deferibes  it  at  length,  and  remarks 
that  it  is  very  troublefome  to  travellers  with  its  numerous 
crooked  prickles,  as  it  climbs  in  the  hedges. 

4.  Aralia  Japonica,  or  Japanefe  aralia  :  fiirubby,  leaves 
lobate.  Stem  unarmed,  upright,  fix  feet  high.  Native  of 
japan;  flowering  in  November  and  December. 

5.  Aralia  racemofa,  or  berry-bearing  aralia  :  dem  leafy, 
herbaceous,  fmooth.  This  grows  three  or  four  feet  high, 
and  divides  into  many  irregular  branches.  It  flowers  in 
July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  OGober.  Native  of  Canada, 
where  the  berries  are  eaten,  and  both  leaves  and  roots  are 
ufed  as  fallads  and  pot-herbs  by  the  Indians  and  French. 

6.  Aralia  nudicaulis,  or  naked-dalked  aralia  :  dem  na>- 
ked,  leaves  in  pairs  ternate.  Stem  fo  very  ffioqt  as  fcarce- 
ly  to  be  called  any.  It  riles  nearly  ta  the  fame  height  as 
the  former.  The  flower-dalks  fpring  immediately  from 
the  root,  and  are  terminated  by  round  umbels  of  flowers, 
in  Ihape  and  colour  like  the  foregoing,  but  the  berries, 
are  fmaller.  This  flowers  towards  the  end  of  July,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  late  in  the  autumn.  The  roots  were  for¬ 
merly  brought  over  and  fold  for  farfaparilla,  and  fo.me  of 
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the  inhabitants  of  Canada  make  ufe  of  it  as  fucli,  but  it 
is  very  different  from  the  true  fort.  Native  of  Virginia 
and  Canada.  Linnaeus  fays,  there  is  one  very  like  it,  and 
perhaps  the  fame,  in  Java. 

7.  Aralia  cordata,  or  heart-leaved  aralia:  Herbaceous; 
Hem  angular,  unarmed;  leaves  iimple,  lieart-lhaped.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Japan. 

8.  Aralia  odophylla,  or  digitate-leaved  aralia:  Hem  ar¬ 
boreous,  unarmed  ;  leaves  digitate,  with  eight  leaflets  ; 
panicle  umbelled.  This  is  a  tree  ten  feet  in  height,  and 
fpreading.  Flowers  yellow  fprinkled  with  red.  Native 
of  Cochinchina  ;  where  it  isalfo  cultivated,  and  ufed  me¬ 
dicinally  in  dropfical  cafes.  Near  Canton  in  China  there 
grows  a  variety,  or  perhaps  a  diftinift  fpecies,  perfectly 
refentbling  this  in  the  Hem,  leaves,  and  habit  of  the 
flowers;  but  differing,  in  having  ten  ftamens,  and  a  ten- 
cleft  ftigma. 

9.  Aralia  palmata,  or  palmate-leaved  aralia  :  Hem  fcan- 
dent,  prickly;  leaves  five  dobed ;  umbels  Iimple,  lateral. 
Flower  white,  without  any  involucre.  Native  ot  China. 
The  bark- of  this  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  dropfy,  and  in  cuta¬ 
neous  diforders.  Poflibly  fome  of  the  above  fpecies  may, 
on  more  accurate  examination,  be  found  to  belong  to  the 
genus  kedera,  which  in  many  refpedtsis  allied  to  this. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  firfi  fort  is  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  are  ealily  procured  from  North  America ;  but, 
as  they  feldom  arrive  here  till  towards  the  fpring,  the 
plants'  never  come  up  the  firfi  year  ;  therefore,  when  the 
feeds  arrive,  they  (hould  be  Town  in  pots,  filled  with  light 
earth,  and  placed  in  a  fhady  fituation,  where  they  may 
remain  until  the  next  autumn,  being  careful  to  weed  the 
pots  confiautly  ;  otherwife,  if  weeds  are  permitted  to  grow 
till  they  are  large,  they  cannot  be  taken  out,  without  draw¬ 
ing  up  the  feeds  with  their  roots.  In  the  autumn,  the 
pots  (hould  either  be  plunged  into  an  old  bed  of  tan,  or 
planted  in  a  warm  border,  under  the  fhelter  of  a  hedge  or 
wall  ;  and,  if  the  winter  proves  fevere,  it  will  be  proper 
to  cover  the  pots  with  ftraw  or  peafe-haulm,  to  prevent 
the  froft  from  penetrating  deep  into  the  ground.  In  March 
the  pots  (hould  be  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  which 
w  ill  bring  up  the  plants  early,  fo  that  they  will  have  more 
time  to  get  firength  before  the  following  winter.  When 
the  plants  come  up,  they  (hould  be  frequently  refrefhed 
with  water,  and  conftantly  kept  clean  from  weeds :  in  May 
they  fhould  be  inured  to  the  open  air,  and  when  they  are 
removed  out  of  the  bed,  they  fhould  have  a  (hady  fitua¬ 
tion.  Thefe  plants  fiiould  not  be  difturbed  the  firfi  feafon, 
but,  as  they  are  often  injured  by  froft  when  young,  in  Oc¬ 
tober  the  pots  (hould  be  placed  under  a  frame,  where  they 
may  be  fereened  from  hard  frofts,  but  in  mild  weather  they 
fiiould  be  conftantly  opened  to  enjoy  the  free  air.  The 
leaves  of  thefe  plants  fall  away  in  the  autumn,  fo  that  fome 
perfons  have  fuppofed  them  dead,  and  have  thrown  them 
out  of  the  pots.  In  the  fpring,  before  the  plants  begin  to 
pufli,  they  (hould  be  carefully  (liakeii  out  of  the  pots,  and 
feparated  ;  part  of  them  fiiould  be  planted  fiiigly  into  (mall 
pots,  and  the  other  may  be  planted  in  a  bed  of  light 
earth  in  a  warm  fituation.  If  thole  which  are  planted  in 
the  final  1  pots  are  plunged  in  a  moderate  hot-bed,  it  will 
greatly  forward  their  growth  ;  but  they  mud  be  early 
inured  to  bear  the  open  air,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up 
weak.  In  the  following  fummer  they  mud  have  a  fhady 
fituation,  and  the  next  winter  fiiould  be  dickered  again; 
the  lpfing:  following  they  may  be  fliaken  out  cf  the  pots, 
and  planted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  Thofe 
plants  which  were  planted  in  the  bed,  will  require  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  froft  the  firfi  winter;  but,  if  the  furface 
of  the  ground  is  covered  with  old  tanners  bark,  it  will 
prevent  the  froft  from  penetrating  to  their  roofs  ;  and,  if 
in  hard  frofts,  fome  ftraw,  peafe-haulm,  or  any  light  co¬ 
vering,  is  laid  over  the  bed,  it  will  fecure  their  Items  from 
being  injured.  The  plants  in  the  bed  may  remain  there 
two  years,  by  which  time  they  will  be  itrong  enough  to 
tranfplant  to  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  grow'. 
As  thefe  plants  do'  not  cOme  out  very  early  in  the  fpring, 
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they  often  continue  growing  pretty  late  in  the  autumn, 
which  caufes  the  extreme  parts  of  their  (hoots  to  be  very 
tender,  whereby  they  often  differ  from  the  early  frofts  in 
autumn,  which  frequently  kill  the  upper  parts  of  the 
(hoots  :  but,  as  their  woody  items  are  feldom  injured,  they 
put  out  new  branches  below  ;  and,  if  in  very  fevere  win¬ 
ters  the  Hems  are  deftroyed,  yet  the  roots  will  remain,  and 
put  out  new  ones  the  following  dimmer.  This  plant  may 
alfo  be  propagated  by  its  roots ;  for,  as  they  fpread  far 
in  the  ground,  if  they  are  laid  open,  and  fome  of  the 
ftrongeft  are  feparated  from  the  plant  and  left  in  the 
ground,  they  will  put  out  new'  ftems  and  make  new  plants. 
Or,  if  part  of  the  roots  are  taken  off  and  planted  on  a  mo¬ 
derate  hot-bed,  they  will  pufh  out  Hems  in  plenty,  and 
may  be  thus  increased  with  Cafe.  The  fifth  and  fixth 
fpecies  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which  are  generally 
produced  in  plenty.  Thefe  (hould  be  lown  in  the  autumn 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  thofe  which  are  fowrt  in  the 
(pring  never  grow  the  fame  year,  fo  that  a  whole  feafon 
is  gained  by  the  fowing  in  autumn.  When  the  plants  ap¬ 
pear,  they  mud  be  kept  clean  from  we^ds  during  the  fum¬ 
mer  :  and  in  the  autumn  following,  when  their  leaves 
decay,  the  roots  may  be  taken  up,  and  tranfplanted  where- 
they  are  to  remain.  They  are  very  hardy  plants,  fo  may 
be  planted  in  any  fituation  ;  and,  as  they  grow  naturally- 
in  w'oods,  they  may  be  planted  in  vvildernefs  quarters,  un¬ 
der  trees,  where,  although  they  have  no  great  beauty,  yet 
they  will  add  to  the  variety.  Thefe  two  forts  may  alfo 
be  propagated  by  parting  their  roots ;  the  bed  time  for 
doing  this  is  in  the  autumn,  foon  after  their  leaves  decay. 
Thefe  fhould  be  planted  pretty  far  afunder,  for  their  roots 
fpread  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  where  they  are  left  un- 
difturbed  for  fome  years. 

Aralia  Arborea  et  Capitata,  f.  in  botany.  See 
Hedera. 

ARALIAS'TRUM,  /.  in  botany.  See  Panax. 

A'RAM,  [d-is  Heb.  i.e.  highnefs,  or  deceiving.}  The 
fon  of  Shem. 

Aram,  or  Arams'a  Re'gio,  the  Hebrew  name  of 
Syria,  fo  called  from  Aram  the  fon  of  Shem.  JoJephus. 

Aram  Bfth-Rphob,  was  that  part  of  Syria  lying  to 
the  north  of  Paleftine  ;  becaufe  Rehob  was  its  boundary 
towards  that  quarter,  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Aftier,  where 
it  joins  Sidon. 

Aram-Dammesek,  or  Syria  Damascena,  a  princi¬ 
pal  part  of  Syria,  and  more  powerful  than  the  reft;  2  Sam. 
taking  its  name  from  Damafcus,  the  principal  city. 

Aram-Maacha,  a  diftriel  of  Syria,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Hermon,  on  rhe  borders  of  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nafleh,  on  the  other  lide  the  Jordan,  called  the  coaft  of 
Ma  achat  hi. 

Aram-Naharaim,  i.e.  Aram,  or  Syria  of  the  Rivers, 
or  Mefopotamia,  fituated  between  the  Euphrates  and  Ty- 
gris;  which  is  the  reafon  of  the  name. 

Aram-Soba,  or  Zoba,  which  David  conquered,  was 
a  country  near  the  Euphrates,  where  afterwards  Palmyra 
flood  :  the  Euphrates  bounded  it  On  the  eaft,  as  the  land 
of  Canaan  and  Syria  Damafcena  did  on  the  weft. 

A'RAMONT,  a  town  of  the  late  province  of  Langue¬ 
doc,  in  France,  feated  on  the  river  Rhone.  Lat.  43.54.  N. 
Ion.  4.  52.  E. 

ARAN'DA-DE-DUERO,  a  town  of  Old  Caftile,  for¬ 
ty-two  miles  eaft  of  Valladolid. 

ARANE'A,yi  the  Spider;  a  genus  of  infledls  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  aptera,  or  infects  without  wings.  Spi¬ 
ders  have  generally  eight  legs,  with  three  joints  in  each, 
and  terminating  in  three  crooked  claws ;  eight  eyes,  two 
before,  two  behind,  and  the  reft  on  the  Tides  of  the  head. 
In  the  fore-part  of  the  head,  at  the  mouth,  there  is  a  pair 
of  lliarp  crooked  claws,  or  forceps;  thele  Hand  horizon¬ 
tally,  and,  when  not  exerted  for  ufe,  are  concealed  in  two 
cafes  contrived  for  their  reception,  in  which  they  fold  like 
a  clafp-knife,  and  there  He  between  two  rows  of  teeth.  A 
little  below  the  point  of  each  claw  there  is  a  fmali  hole, 
through  which  Leuwenhoek  fluppofes  the  Tpider  emits  a 
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kind  of  poifon  ;  but  Dr.  Mead,  in  his  “  EiTay  on  Poifons,” 
di (Tents  wholly  from  this  opinion,  having  neve;-  been  able, 
on  repeated  examinations,  to  difeover  any  inch  opening, 
not  even  in  the  claws  of  the  larged  foreign  fpider;  w  hich 
being  above  fifty  times  larger  than  any  of  the  European 
fpiders,  would  more  ealily  have  afforded  a  view  of  this 
opening,  if  nature  had  allotted  any  to  this  part  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  Befides,  repeated  obfervations  alfo  convinced  him 
that  nothing  dropped  out  of  the  claws,  which  went  always 
dry  while  the  fpider  bit  any  thing,  but  that  a  fhort  white 
probofeis  was  at  the  fame  inftant  thruft  out  of  the  mouth, 
which  inllilled  a  liquor  into  the  wound.  And  the  fame 
author  obferves,  that  the  quantity  of  liquor  emitted  by 
our  common  fpiders  when  they  kill  their  prey,  is  vifibly 
fo  great,  and  the  w  ounding  weapons  fo  minute,  that  they 
could  contain  but  a  very  inconfiderable  portion  thereof, 
if  it  were  to  be  difeharged  that  way.  Baker's  Micro  [cope, 
p.  196.  Spiders  frequently  call:  their  (kins,  which  may  be 
found  in  the  webs,  perfe&ly  dry  and  tranfparent ;  and 
from  fuch  fkins  the  forceps,  or  claw's,  for  they  are  always 
filed  with  the  (kins,  may  eafier  be  feparated,  and  examined 
with  much  greater  exadtnefs  than  in  the  common  fpider 
while  living. 

Spiders  have  five  tubercles,  or  nipples,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  belly,  whole  apertures  they  can  enlarge  or  contrail 
at  pleafure.  It  is  through  thefe  apertures  that  they  fpin 
a  gluey  fubdance  with  w  hich  their  bellies  are  full.  They 
fix  the  end  of  their  threads  by  applying  thefe  nipples  to 
any  fubdance,  and  the  thread  lengthens  in  proportion  as 
the  animal  recedes ^.from  it.  They  can  dop  the  illuing  of 
the  threads  by  contracting  the  nipples,  and  re-afeend  by 
means  of  the  claws  on  their  feet,  much  in  the  fame  manner 
as  fome  menw'arp  up  a  rope.  When  the  common  houfe- 
fpider  begins  her  web,  die  generally  choofes  a  place  where 
there  is  a  cavity,  fuch  as  the  corner  of  a  room,  that  (lie 
may  have  a  free  paffage  on  each  fide,  to  make  her  efcape 
in  cafe  of  danger.  Then  die  fixes  one  end  of  her  thread 
to  the  wall,  and  paffes  011,  dragging  the  thread  along  with 
her,  till  die  arrives  at  the  other  fide,  and  tiiere  fixes  the 
other  end  of  it.  Thus  die  paffies  and  repaffes,  till  die  has 
made  as  many  parallel  threads  as  die  thinks  necelfary  for 
her  purpofe.  After  this,  die  begins  again,  and  erodes  thefe 
by  other  parallel  threads,  which  may  be  named  the  woof. 
Thefe  are  the  toils  or  fnares  which  die  prepares  for  en¬ 
tangling  dies,  and  other  fmall  infe&s,  which  happen  to 
alight  upon  it.  But,  befides  this  large  web,  (lie  generally 
weaves  a  fmall  cell  for  herfelf,  where  (he  lies  concealed 
watching  for  her  prey.  Betwixt  this  cell  and  the  large 
web  die  has  a  bridge  of  threads,  which,  by  communicating 
with  the  threads  of  the  large  one,  both  give  her  early  in¬ 
telligence  when  any  thing  touches  the  web,  and  enables 
her  to  pafs  quickly  in  order  to  lay  hold  of  it.  There  are 
many  other  methods  of  weaving,  peculiar  to  different  fpe- 
cies  of  fpiders  ;  but,  as  they  are  all  intended  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  it  is  needlefs  to  give  particular  deferiptions  of 
them.  The  matter  of  which  the  fpider’s  threads  are  form¬ 
ed,  is  a  vifeid  juice,  elaborated  in  the  body  of  the  animal, 
and  emitted  from  papillae  fituated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
belly  ;  which  papillae  are  furniflied  with  numerous  aper¬ 
tures  that  do  the  bufinefs  of  wire-drawers,  as  it  were,  in 
forming  the  threads.  Of  thefe  apertures  M.  Reaumur 
obferves,  there  are  enough  in  the  compafs  of  the  dualled 
pin’s  head  to  yield  a  prodigious  quantity  of  diftinCt  threads. 
M.  Reaumur  has  often  counted  feventy  or  eighty  with  a 
microfcope,  but  has  perceived  that  there  were  infinitely 
more  than  he  could  tell.  In  effeft,  if  he  fhould  fay  that 
each  tip  of  a  papilla  furnifiied  a  thoufand,  he  is  perfuaded 
he  fhould  fay  much  too  little;  corifequently  the  fpider, 
having  five  papillae,  has  hales  for  about  five  thoufand 
threads.  Such  is  the  tenuity  of  the  threads  in  the  larger 
fort  of  fpiders.  But,  if  we  examine  the  young  produced 
by  thofe,  we  (hall  find  that  they  no  fooner  quit  their  egg 
than  they  begin  to  fpin.  Indeed  their  threads  can  fcarcely 
be  perceived,  but  the  webs  may  :  they  are  frequently  as 
thick  and  clofe  as  thofe  of  houfe-lyiders :  and  no  wonder, 
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there  being  often  four  or  five  hundred  little  fpiders  con¬ 
curring  to  the  fame  work.  How  minute  mud  their  holes 
be !  the  imagination  can  fcarcefy  conceive  that  of  their 
papillae!  The  whole  fpider  is  perhaps  lefs  than  a  papilla 
of  the  parent  which  produced  it.  But  there  are  even  fome 
kinds  of  fpiders  fo  fmall  at  their  birth,  that  they  are  not 
vifible  without  a  microfcope.  There  are  ufually  found  an 
infinity  of  thefe  in  a  duller,  and  they  only  appear  like  a 
number  of  red  points;  and  yet  there  are  webs  found  under 
them,  though  a! molt  imperceptible.  What  mud  be  the 
tenuity  of  one  of  thefe  threads  ?  Mr.  I.euwenhoek  has 
computed  that  one  hundred  of  the  Tingle  threads  of  a  full- 
grown  fpider  are  not  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  hair  of 
his  beard  ;  and  confequently,  if  the  threads  and  hair  be 
both  round,  ten  thoufand  fuch  threads  are  not  larger  than 
fuch  a  hair.  He  calculates  farther,  that,  when  young  fpi¬ 
ders  firlt  begin  to  fpin,  four  hundred  of  them  are  not  lar¬ 
ger  than  one  which  is  of  a  full  growth;  allowing  which, 
four  millions  of  a  young  fpider’s  threads  are  not  fo  large 
as  the  Tingle  hair  of  a  man’s  beard! 

Gardcn-fpiders,  particularly  the  (liort-legged  fpecies, 
yield  a  kind  of  (ilk,  which  has  by  fome  been  judged  little 
inferior  to  that  of  the  (ilk-worm.  Mr.  Bon,  of  Languedoc, 
about  eighty  years  ago,  contrived  to  manufacture  from  it 
a  pair  of  (ilk  (lockings  and  mittens,  of  a  beautiful  natural 
grey  colour,  which  were  almofl  as  handfome  and  llrong  as 
thofe  made  with  common  (ilk  ;  and  lie  publifhed  a  differ- 
tation  concerning  the  difeovery.  But  M.  Reaumur,  being 
appointed  by  the  Royal  Academy  to  make  a  farther  inquiry 
into  this  new  filk-work,  raifed  feveral  objections  and  diffi-  , 
culties  againfl  it,  which  are  found  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  for  the  year  1710.  The  fum  of  what  he  has 
urged  amounts  to  this :  the  natural  fiercenefs  of  fpiders 
renders  them  unfit  fo  be  bred  and  kept  together  :  four  or 
five  thoufand  being  diflributed  into  ceils,  fifty  in  fome, 
one  or  two  hundred  in  others,  the  large  ones  foon  killed 
and  ate  the  lefs,  fo  that,  in  a  fhort  time,  there  were  fcarcely 
left  one  or  two  in  each  cell ;  and  to  this  inclination  of  mu. 
tually  eating  one  another,  M.  Reaumur  aferibes  the  fear- 
city  of  fpiders,  confidering  the  vaft  number  of  eggs  they 
lay.  But  this  is  not  all :  he  even  affirms,  that  the  lpider’s 
bag  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  filk-worm  both  in  luftre  and 
llrength,  and  that  it  produces  lefs  matter  to  be  manufac¬ 
tured.  The  thread  of  the  fpider’s  web,  he  fays,  only  bears 
a  weight  of  two  grains  without  breaking ;  and  that  of  the 
bag  bears  thirty-fix.  The  latter,  therefore,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  is  eighteen  times  thicker  than  the  former;  yet  it  is 
weaker  than  that  of  the  filk-worm,  which  bears  a  weight 
of  two  drams  and  a  half :  fo  that  five  threads  of  the  fpi¬ 
der’s  bag  mull  be  put  together  to  equal  one  thread  of  the 
filk-wovm’s  bag.  Now  it  is  impoffible  thefe  fhould  be 
applied  fo  judly  over  one  another  as  not  to  leave  little  va¬ 
cant  fpaces  between  them,  whence  the  light  will  not  be 
reflected;  and,  of  confequence,  a  thread  thus  compounded 
mud  fall  fhort  of  the  luftre  of  a  folid  thread.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  fpider’s  thread  cannot  be  wound  off,  as  that  of  the 
filk-worm  may,  but  mud  ofneceffity  be  carded  ;  by  which 
means,  being  torn  in  pieces,  its  evennefs,  which  contri¬ 
butes  much  to  its  luftre,  is  deftroyed.  In  effeCt,  this  want 
of  luftre  was  taken  notice  of  by  M.  de  la  Hire,  when  the 
dockings  were  prefented  to  the  Academy.  Again,  fpiders 
furnifh  much  lefs  filk  than  the  worms:  the  larged  bags 
of  thefe  latter  weigh  four  grains,  the  fmaller  three  grains; 
fo  that  2304  worms  produce  a  pound  of  filk.  The  fpider- 
bags  do  not  weigh  above  one  grain  ;  yet,  when  cleared  of 
their  dud  and  filth,  they  lofe  tw’o-thirds  of  their  weight. 
The  work  of  twelve  fpiders,  therefore,  only  equals  that 
of  one  filk-worm  ;  and  a  pound  of  filk  will  require  at  lead 
27,648  fpiders.  But  as  the  bags  are  wholly  the  work  of 
the  females,  who  fpin  them  to  depofit  their  eggs  in,  there 
mu(t  be  kept  55,296  fpiders  to  yield  a  pound  of  filk.  Yet 
will  this  only  hold  of  the  bed  fpiders;  thofe  large  ones 
ordinarily  feen  in  gardens,  &c.  fcarcely  yielding  a  twelfth 
part  of  the  filk  of  the  others.  Two  hundred  and  eighty 
of  thefe,  he  proves,  would  not  yield  more  than  one  filk- 
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worm;  663,552  of  them  would  fearcely  yield  a  pound. 
The  act  of  generation  among  fpiders  varies  in  different 
fpecies.  As  thefe  infects  prey  upon  each  other  except 
during  the  time  of  Uieir  amours,  they  dare  not  come  with¬ 
in  reach  of  one  another  but  with  the  utmoff  caution.  They 
may  fometimes  be  feen  ftretching  out  their  legs,  fhaking 
the  web,  and  tampering  with  each  other  by  a  flight  touch 
with  the  extremity  of  their  feet  ;  then,  in  a  fright,  drop¬ 
ping  huffily  down  their  thread,  and  returning  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  to  make  frefli  trial  by  feeling.  When  once  both 
parties  are  well  allured  of  the  fex  they  haf’e  to  deal  with, 
the  approaches  of  their  feet,  in  order  to  feel,  become  more 
frequent,  confidence  takes  place,  and  the  inffant  of  amo¬ 
rous  dalliance  enfues.  “  We  cannot,”  fays  Lyonnet, 
“  but  admire  how  careful  they  are  not  to  give  themfelves 
tip  blindly  to  a  paffion,  or  venture  on  an  imprudent  ffep, 
which  might  become  fatal  to  themd’  A  caveat  this  to  the 
human  kind.  Lifter  and  Lyonnet,  two  accurate  obfervers, 
fay,  that  the  extremity  of  thofe  arms,  or  claws,  which  the 
fpidcr  ufes  to  grafp  his  prey  with,  l'uddenly  opens,  as  it 
were  by  a  fpring,  and  lets  out  a  white  body,  which  the 
male  applies  beneath  the  abdomen  of  the  female,  to  fulfil 
the  will)  of  nature.  In  the  water- fpidcr,  the  fexual  or¬ 
gans  are  lituated  at  the  hinder  parts  of  the  male,  are  curve, 
and  add  as  it  were  by  a  fpring;  thofe  of  the  females  are 
diffindd.  Nature,  by  a  thoufand  varied  methods,  accom¬ 
plices  her  purpofe. 

Spiders  frequently  change  their  colour,  which  varies 
much,  in  refpedt  to  feafon,  lex,  age,  &c.  but  they  are  in 
general  more  beautifully  variegated  in  autumn  ;  a  feafon 
not  only  the  moll  opportune  and  plentiful  refpecting  their 
prey,  but  the  time  when  they  arrive  at  their  greateff  mag¬ 
nitude,  and  are  in  their  height  of  vigour.  The  natural 
longevity  of  the  fpider  is  greater  than  feems  to  have  been 
*  granted  to  the  generality  of  the  infedf  tribes.  The  length 
of  his  life  is  not  exaddly  afcertained  ;  but  it  probably  en¬ 
dures  for  feveral  years.  The  female,  it  is  faid,  does  not 
begin  to  lay  her  eggs  till  fhe  has  completed  her  fecond 
year;  and  even  then,  her  brood  is  not  fo  numerous  as 
when  (he  has  attained  her  full  maturity.  When  that  pe¬ 
riod  arrives,  fhe  has  been  known  to  produce  near  a  thou¬ 
fand  eggs  in  a  lingle  feafon.  The  fpecies  of  aranea  enu¬ 
merated  by  naturalifts  amount  to  upwards  of  fifty  ;  of 
which  it  may  here  l'uffice  to  mention  a  few  of  the  moft 
remarkable. 

The  fafciata,  with  yellow  bands  round  the  belly,  and 
dufkifh  hairy  jointed  legs,  is  a  native  of  Barbary,  and  is 
as  large  as  the  thumb.  It  inhabits  hedges  and  thickets  : 
its  webs  have  large  mefhes,  and  it  refides  in  the  centre  up¬ 
on  its  neft.  The  fnares  are  l'pread  for  large  flies,  vvafps, 
drones,  and  even  locuffs  ;  fmaller  infefts  can  efcape  thro’ 
the  mefhes.  The  animal  which  it  entangles  is  foon  bound 
with  ftrong  threads  ;  killed  by  the  fpider’s  jaws  ;  and  part¬ 
ly  eaten,  if  the  fpider  is  hungry :  the  reff  is  concealed  un¬ 
der  fome  neighbouring  dry  leaves,  covered,  with  a  kind  of 
web,  and  a  blacki/h  glut  in  great  abundance.  Its  larder 
is  faid  to  be  often  plentifully  ffored.  Its  neff  is  about  the  (ize 
of  a  pullet’s  egg,  divided  horizontally,  and  lufpended  by 
the  threads  of  the  infect,  which  are  of  a  filvery  white,  and 
flronger  than  (ilk.  It  carries  its  eggs  in  a  little  bag  under 
its  belly ,  from  which  the  young  ones  come  out,  and  for  a 
time  in  the  fame  web  live  in  amity;  but,  when  grownup, 
are  mortal  enemies.  They  never  meet  but  they  fight  with 
violence,  and  their  battle  only  ends  w  ith  the  death  of  the 
weakeff.  The  dead  body  is  carefully  ffored  in  the  larder. 
Twelve  of  thefe  fpiders,  by  way  of  experiment,  were  (hut 
up  together;  and,  after  a  battle  of  eight  days,  the  ffrongelt 
only  remained  alive. 

The  annexed  Piate  exhibits  this  fpid6r  on  its  neff,  in 
the  centre  of  its  web,  feaftiiig  on  its  prey,  from  a  very 
exadl  and  curious  drawing. 

The  calycina,  or  fpider  with  a  round  pale  yellow  belly, 
and  two  hollow  points.  It  lives  in  the  cups  of  flowers, 
after  the  flower-leaves  have  fallen. off';  and  catches  bees, 
aud  other  flies,  when  they  are  in  fearch  of  honey. 


The  ocellata,  has  three  pair  of  eyes  on  its  thighs.  It  is 
about  the  fame  fize  with  the  tarantula,  of  a  pale  colour, 
with  a  black  ring  round  the  belly,  and  has  two  large  bl'ack 
fpots  on  the  Tides  of  the  bread.  It  is  a  native  of  China. 

The  faccata,  has  an  oval  belly,  of  a  dufky  iron  colour. 
It  1  ives  in  the  ground,  and  carries  a  fack  with  its  eggs 
wherever  it  goes.  This  fack  it  glues  to  its  belly,  and  will 
rather  die  than  leave  it  behind. 

The  diadema,  is  the  largeff  fpider  which  England  pro¬ 
duces.  The  abdomen  is  of  an  oval  form,  downy,  and  of 
a  ruddy  yellow  colour,  which  is  very  variable  in  different 
feafons;  being  fometimes  paler,  at  others  very  dark  co¬ 
loured.  The  upper  part  is  beautifully  adorned  with  black 
and  white  circles  and  dots,  having  a  longitudinal  band  in 
the  middle,  compofed  of  oblong  and  oval-Thapcd  pearl- 
coloured  fpots,  fo  arranged  as  to  refcmble  a  fillet,  fimilar 
to  thofe  worn  by  the  eaffern  kings.  The  ground  upon 
which'  this  fillet  and  the  white  dots  are  laid,  when  viewed 
with  a  glafs,  and  the  fun  filming  thereon,  is  beautiful  and 
rich  beyond  all  defeription.  There  are  varieties  in  colour 
of  this  fpider  when  young  ;  fome  have  their  abdomen  pur¬ 
ple,  ornamented  with  white  dots,  the  legs  yellow  and  an- 
nulated  with  a  deeper  colour;  others  have  their  abdomen 
of  a  fine  red  likewiie  ornamented  with  white,  and  the  legs 
of  a  fine  pale  green  colour  ;  annulated  with  dark  purple 
or  black.  It  inhabits  the  birch-tree. 

The  cucurbitina,  has  a  globular  yellow  belly,  with  a 
few  black  fpots.  It  lives  in  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  in- 
clofes  its  eggs  in  a  fot't  net. 

The  labyrinthica,  or  fpider  with  a  dufky  oval  belly,  a 
whitifh  indented  line,  and  a  forked  anus.  The  web  of 
this  fpecies  is  horizontal,  with  a  cylindrical  well  or  tube 
in  the  middle. 

The  fimbriata,  has  a  black  oblong  belly,  with  a  white 
line  on  each  fide,  and  dufky-coloured  legs.  It  lives  in  wa¬ 
ter,  upon  the  furface  of  which  it  runs  with  great  fwiftnefs. 

The  holofericea,  has  an  oval  belly  covered  with  a  down 
like  velvet ;  at  the  bafe,  or  under  part,  it  has  two  yellow 
fpots.  It  is  found  in  the  folded  leaves  of  plants. 

The  viatica,  or  wandering  fpider,  is  generally  of  a  yel¬ 
low  colour,  more  or  lefs  deep.  Sometimes  it  is  whitifh, 
and  even  rather  green.  The  abdomen  is  large,  broad, 
almoft  fquare,  with  tw  o  bands  of  dark  orange,  which  ari- 
fing  from  the  thorax  defeend  obliquely  on  the  Tides  towards 
the  middle.  Between  the  bands  are  a  few  fmall  black 
dots,  forming  a  kind  of  triangle  upon  the  middle  of  the 
abdomen.  On  the  thorax  are  leen  two  longitudinal  bands 
fomewhat  green,  one  on  each  fide.  The  two  foremoff  pair 
of  legs  are  very  long,  and  the  hinder  fliort,  which  makes 
it  walk  Tideways  like  a  crab.  It  is  found  upon  plants,  and 
is  a  lively,  aclive,  indefatigable,  hunter.  Without  any  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  head,  which  is  furnifhed  with  immoveable  eyes, 
it  perceives  all  the  flies  that  hover  round  about,  does  not 
fcare  them,  but  ff  retches  over  them  its  arms  furniffied  with 
feathers,  which  prove  nets  in  which  their  wings  intangle. 
It  is  (aid  to  fit  on  its  eggs,  which  however  it  often  carries 
about  with  it,  wrapped  up  in  a  ball  of  white  (ilk. 

The  aquatica,  or  water- fpider,  is  of  a  livid  colour,  with 
an  oval  belly,  and  a  tranfverfe  line  with  two  hollowed 
points.  It  frequents  the  frefli  waters  of  Europe.  But  it 
is  in  fome  fort  amphibious :  for  it  can  live  on  land  as  well 
as  in  the  water,  and  comes  often  on  (hore  for  its  food  ; 
yet  it  (wims  well  in'water,  both  on  its  belly  and  back  :  it 
is  diftinguiffiable  by  its  brightnefs.  In  the  water  its  belly 
appears  covered  with  a  filver  varniffi,  which  is  only  a  bub¬ 
ble  of  air  attached  to  the  abdomen  by  means  of  the  oily 
humours  which  tranfpire  from  its  body,  and  prevent  the 
immediate  contaft  of  the  water.  This  bubble  of  air  is 
made  the  fubftance  of  its  dwelling,  which  it  conffruCls 
under  water;  for  it  fixes  feveral  threads  of  fi lk,  or  fuch 
fine  matter,  to  the  ffalks  of  plants  in  the  w’ater;  and  then, 
afeending  to  the  furface,  thrufts  the  hinder  part  of  its  bo¬ 
dy  above  water,  drawing  it  back  again  with  inch  rapidity, 
that  it  attaches  underneath  a  bubble  of  air,  which  it  has 
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the  threads  above-mentioned,  and  which  it  binds  like  a  co¬ 
vering  almoft  all  around  the  air-bubble.  Then  it  afeends 
again  for  another  air-bubble  ;  and  thus  proceeds  until  it 
has  conftruCted  a  large  aerial  apartment  under  water,  which 
it  enters  into  or  quits  at  pleafure.  The  male  conftruTs 
one  for  himfelf  near  the  female  ;  and,  when  love  invites, 
lie  breaks  through  the  thread  walls  of  the  female’s  dwel¬ 
ling,  and  the  two  bubbles  attached  to  the  bellies  of  both 
unite  into  one,  forming  one  large  nuptial  chamber.  The 
female  is  fometimes  laid  for  a  whole  day  together  llretched 
on  her  back,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  male,  without 
motion,  and  feemingly  as  if  dead.  As  loon  as  he  enters, 
and  glides  over  her,  ihe  feems  to  be  brought  to  life  again, 
gets  on  her  legs  and  runs  after  the  male,  who  makes  his 
efcape  with  all  pollible  fpeed.  The  female  takes  care  of 
the  young,  and  conftrudls  fimilar  apartments  on  purpofe 
for  them.  The  figure  of  this  fpider  has  nothing  remark¬ 
able  ;  and  would  be  overlooked  among  a  crowd  of  curio- 
fl ties,  if  the  fpectator  be  unacquainted  with  its  lingular 
art  of  conftrufting  an  aerial  habitation  under  water,  and 
thus  uniting  together  the  properties  of  both  elements.  It 
lodges  during  the  winter  in  empty  fhells,  which  it  dexter- 
oully  fiiuts  up  with  a  web. 

The  tarantula,  has  molt  commonly  the  bread  and  belly 
of  an  a(h-colour;  the  legs  are  likewife  afh-coloured,  with 
blackilh  rings  on  the  under  part;  the  fangs  or  nippers 
are  red  on  the  inner  fide,  the  red  being  blackilh  :  twerof 
its  eyes  are  larger  than  the  other,  red,  and  placed  in  the 
front ;  four  other  eyes  are  placed  in  a  tranfverfe  direction 
towards  the  mouth  ;  the  other  two  are  nearer  the  back  : 
it  has  two  antennae  or  feelers.  It  is  a  native  of  Italy,  Cy¬ 
prus,  Barbary,  Corfica,  Perfia,  and  the  Eaft  Indies.  It 
lives  in  bare  fields,  where  the  lands  are  fallow,  but  not 
■very  hard  ;  and,  from  its  antipathy  to  damp  and  fhade, 
choofes  for  its  relidence  the  riling  part  of  the  ground  fa¬ 
cing  the  ealf.  Its  dwelling  is  about  four  inches  deep, 
and  half  an  inch  wide  ;  at  the  bottom  it  is  curved,  and 
there  the  infedf  fits  in  wet  weather,  and  cuts  its  way  out 
if  water  gains  upon  it.  It  weaves  a  net  at  the  mouth  of 
the  hole.  Thefe  fpiders  do  not  live  quite  a  year.  In  July 
they  ftied  their  (kin,  and  proceed  to  propagation  ;  which 
from  a  mutual  diftruft,  as  they  frequently  devour  one  ano¬ 
ther,  is  a  work  undertaken  with  great  circumfpedtion. 
They  lay  about  feven  hundred  and  thirty  eggs,  which  are 
hatched  in  the  fpring ;  but  the  parent  does  not  live  to  lee 
her  progeny,  having  expired  early  in  the  winter.  The 
ichneumon  fly  is  their  molt  formidable  enemy. 

The  bite  of  the  tarantula  is  faid  to  occalion  an  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  part,  which  in  a  few  hours  brings  on  lick  - 
nefs,  -difficulty  of  breathing,  and  univerfal  faintnefs. 
The  perfon  afterwards  is  affected  with  a  delirium,  and 
fometimes  is  feized  with  a  deep  melancholy.  The  fame 
fymptoms  return  annually,  in  fome  cafes,  for  feveral 
years,  and  at  laft  terminate  in  death.  Mufic,  it  ltas  been 
pretended,  is  the  only  cure.  A  mufician  is  brought,  who 
tries  a  variety  of  air-,  till  at  laft  he  hits  upon  one  that 
urges  the  patient  to  dance;  the  violence  of  which  exercife 
produces  a  proportionable  agitation  of  the  vital  fpirits, 
attended  with  a  coniequent  degree  of  perfpiration,  the  cer¬ 
tain  confequence  of  which  is  a  cure.  Such  are  the  cir- 
cumftances  that  have  been  generally  related,  and  long  cre¬ 
dited,  concerning  the  bite  of  this  animal.  Kircher,  in  his 
Mufurgia,  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  the  fymptoms 
and  cure,  llluftrated  by  hiftories  of  cafes.  Among  thefe, 
he  mentions  a  girl,  who,  being  bitten  by  this  infect,  could 
be  cured  only  by  the  mulic  of  a  drum.  lie  then  proceeds 
to  relate,  that  a  certain  Spaniard,  trailing  to  the  efficacy 
ol  mulic  in  the  cure  ot  the  frenzy. occalioned  by  the  bite 
of  the  tarantula,  fubmitted  to  be  bitten  on  the  hand  by 
two  ot  thefe  creatures,  of  different  colours,  and  poftefTed 
of  different  qualities.  The  venom  was  no  fooner  diffulid 
about  lus  body,  than  the  fymptoms  of  the  diforder  began 
to  appear;  upon  which,  harpers,  pipers,  and  other  nuili- 
cians,  were  lent  for,  who  by  various  kinds  of  airs  endea¬ 
voured  to  route  him  from  that  ftupor  into  which  he  was 
•  Vo l.  II.  No.  56. 


fallen:  but  here  it  was obferved,  that  the  bites  of  the  two 
infeTs  had  produced  contrary  effects  ;  for  by  one  he  was 
incited  to  dance,  and  by  the  other  he  was  re  (framed  there¬ 
from  ;  and  in  this  conflict  of  nature  the  patient  expired. 
Kircher,  to  account  for  the  cure  of  the  bite  of  the  tarantula’ 
by  mulic,  fays  of  the  poifon,  1  hat  it  is  (harp,  gnawing,  and 
bilious  ;  and  that  it  is  received  and  incorporated  into  the 
medullary  fubftance  of  the  fibres.  With  refpect  to  the 
mulic,  he  fays,  That  the  founds  of  chords  have  a  power 
to  rarefy  the  air  to  a  certain  harmonica!  pitch  ;  and  that, 
the  air  thus  rarefied,  penetrating  the  pores  of  the  patient’s 
body, •  affects  the  m'ulcles,  arteries,  and  minute  fibres,  and 
incites  him  to  dance;  which  exercife  begets  a  perfpiration, 
in  which  the  poifon  evaporates.  And,  unfatisfaCfory  as 
this  theory  appears,  the  belief  of  it  has  prevailed  among 
the  ablelf  of  modern  phyficians.  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  fo 
far  from  difputing  it,  fays,  That  fince  many  atteft  the  fact 
from  experience,  and  that  the  learned  Kircher  hath  pofi- 
tively  averred  it,  and  let  down  the  longs  and  tunes  folemnlv 
tiled  for  the  cure  of  the  difeafe,  and  lince  fome  alfo  affirm 
that  the  tarantula  itfelf  will  dance  at  the  found  of  mufic, 
he  fliall  not  at  all  queftion  if. 

Farther,  that  eminent  Italian  phyfician  Baglivi,  a  native 
of  Apulia,  the  country  where  the  tarantula  is  produced, 
has  written  a  did'ertation  De  anatomia ,  mo>fu,  et  rjfcMibus, 
Tarantu/a.  I11  this  he  deferibes  the  region  of  Apulia  where 
the  tarantula  is  produced,  with  the  anatomy  and  figure  of 
the  infeed  and  its  eggs,  illuftrated  by  an  engraving  ;  he 
mentions  particularly  the  fymptoms  that  follow  from  the 
bite,  and  the  cure  of  the  difeafe  by  mufic,  with  a  variety 
of  hiftories  of  cures  thus  wrought,  many  of  them  commu¬ 
nicated  by  perfons  who  were  eye-witnell’es  of  the  procefs. 
Ludovicus  Valetta,  a  Celeftine  monk  of  Apulia,  alio  pttb- 
lillied  at  Naples,  in  the  year  1706,  a  treatife  upon  this 
fpider,  in  which  lie  not  only  anfvvers  the  objections  of 
thole  who  deny  the  whole  thing,  but  gives,  from  his  own 
knowledge,  feveral  inftances  of  perfons  who  had  differed 
this  way,  fome  of  whom  were  of  great  families,  and  fo 
far  from  being  dillemblcrs,  that  they  would  at  any  rate, 
to  avoid  fliame,  have  concealed  the  misfortune  which  had 
befallen  them.  The  honourable  Mr.  Robert  Boyle,  like- 
vvife,  in  his  treatife  of  “  Languid  and  unheeded  Motions,” 
fpeaking  of  the  bite  of  the  tarantula,  and  the  cure  of  the 
difeafe  which  follows  it  by  means  of  mufic,  fays,  That, 
having  himfelf  had  fome  doubts  about  the  matter,  he  was, 
after  ftrict  inquiry,  convinced  that  the  relations  in  the  main 
were  true.  And  laftly,  Dr.  Mead,  in  his  “  Mechanical 
Account  of  Poifons,”  has  given  an  effay  on  the  tarantula., 
containing  the  fubftance  of  the  above  relations,  which  he 
endeavours  to  confirm  by  his  own  rea  Coning  thereon. 

Yet,  notwithftanding  tire  number  and  weight  of  thefe 
authorities,  and  the  general  acquielcence  of  learned  and 
ingenious  men  in  the  opinion  that  the  bire  of  the  tarantula 
is  poifonous,  and  that,  the  cure  of  the  diforder  occalioned 
by  it  is  effecled  by  mulic,  we  have  reafon  to  apprehend 
that  the  whole  is  a  miftake.  In  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
aCfions  for  the  year  1672,  p.  406.  is  an  extrart  of  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Thomas  Cornelio,  a  Neapolitan  phyfician,  to 
John  Doddington,  Efq.  his  majelty’s  reiident  at  Venice, 
communicated  by  the  latter,  in  which,  fpeaking  of  his 
intention  of  fending  to  Mr.  Doddington  fome  tarantulas, 
he  lays,  “  Meanwhile  I  (hall  not  omit  to  impart  to  you 
what  was  related  to  me  a  few  days  lince  by  a  judicious 
and  unprejudiced  perfon  y  which  is,  that,  being  in  the 
country  of  Otranto,  where  thofe  inlefts  are  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  there  was  a  man,  who,  thinking  himfelf  filing  by 
a  tarantula,  (hewed  in  his  neck  a  fniall  Ipeck,  about  which 
in  a  very  fhort  time  there  arofe  fome  pimples  full  of  a  fe- 
rous  humour;  and  that,  in  a  few  hours  after,  the  poor 
man  was  forely  afflicted  with  violent  fymptoms,  as  fyn- 
copes,  very  great  agitations,  giddinefs  of  the  head,  and 
vomiting;  but  that,  without  any  inclination  at  all  to 
dance,  and  without  a  delire  of  having  any  mulical  inftr'u- 
ments,  he  miferably  died  within  two  days.  The  fame 
perfon  affirmed  to  me,  that  all. thofe  that  think  themlel-ves 
K  bitten 
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bitten  by  tarantulas,  except  fuch  as  for  evil  ends  feign 
themfelv.es  .to  be  fo,  are  for  the  moft  part  young  wanton 
girls,  whom  the  Italians  call  dclci  difale  (half-witted);  who, 
by  fome  particular  indifpolition  falling  into  this  melan¬ 
choly  madnefs,  perfuade  themfelves,  according  to  the  vul¬ 
gar  prejudice,  to  have  been  dung  by  a  tarantula.” 

Dr.  Serao,  an  Italian  phyfician,  has  written  an  ingenious 
book,  in  which  he  has  effectually  exploded  this  opinion  as 
a  popular  error  ;  and  in  the  Philofophical  Tran  factions, 
Mo.  LX.  for  the  year  1770,  p.  236.  is  a  letter  from  Domi- 
nico  Cirillo,  M.D.  profeffor  of  natural  hiflory  in  the  uni- 
veriity  of  Naples,  wherein,  taking  notice  of  Serao’s  book, 
he  fays,  That  having  had  an  opportnnity  of  examining 
the  effeCts  of  this  animal  in  the  province  of  Taranto, 
where  it  is  found  in  great  abundance,  he  finds  that  the 
furprifing  cure  of  tire  bite  of  the  tarantula  by  mufic  has 
not  the  leaf!  truth  in  it ;  and  that  it  is  only  an  invention 
of  the  people,  who  want  to  get  a  little  money  by  dancing 
when  they  fay  the  tarantifm  begins.  He  adds,  “  I  make 
no  doubt  but  fometimes  the  heat  of  the  climate  contri¬ 
butes  very  much  to  warm  their  imaginations,  and  throw 
them  into  a  delirium,  which'  may  be  in  fome  meafure  cured 
by  mufic  ;  but  feveral  experiments  have  been  tried  with 
the  tarantula,  and  neither  men  nor  animals  after  the  bite 
have  had  any  other  complaint  than  a  very  trifling  inflam¬ 
mation  upon  the  part,  like  that  produced  by  the  bite  of  a 
lccrpion,’ which  goes  off  by  itfelf  without  any  danger  at 
all.  In  Sicily,  w  here  the  fummer  is  flill  warmer  than  in 
any,  \  art  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  tarantula  is  never 
dangerous ;  and  mufic  is  never  employed  for  the  cure  of 
the  pretended  tarantifm.” 

Mr. 'Swinburne,  when  in  the  country  of  the  tarantula, 
was  deflrous  of  inveftigating  minutely  every  particular  re¬ 
lative  to  that  infeCt ;  but  tire  feafon  was  not  far  enough 
advanced,  and  no  tarantati  (perfons  bitten,  or  pretending 
to  be  bitten,  by  '.lie  tarantula)  had  begun  to  dir.  He  pre¬ 
vailed,  how  ever,  upon  a  woman  who  had  formerly  been 
bitten,  to  aCt  the  part,  and  dance  the  tarantata  before  him. 
A  great  many  muficians  were  f  ummoned,  and  (lie  perform¬ 
ed  the  dance,  as  all  prefent  allured  him,  to  perfection.  At 
firlt  (he  lulled  Itupidly  on  a  chair,  while  the  inftruments 
were  playing  fome  dull  mufic.  They  touched,  at  length, 
the  chord  fuppof'ed  to  vibrate  to  her  heart ;  and  up  fhe 
fprung  with  a  molt  hideous  yell,  daggered  about  the  room 
like  a  drunken  perfon,  holding  a  handkerchief  in  both 
hands,  railing  them  alternately,  and  moving  in  very  true 
time.  As  the  mufic  grew  brilker,  her  motions  quickened, 
and  fhe  fkipped  about  with  great  vigour  and  variety  of 
'fteps,  every  now  and  then  fhrieking  very  loud.  The  fcene 
was  far  from  pleafant ;  and,  at  his  defire,  an  end  was  put 
to  it  before  the  woman  was  tired.  Wherever  the  tarantati 
are  to  dance,  he  informs  us,  a  place  is  prepared  for  them, 
hung  round  with  bunches  of  grapes  and  ribbons.  The 
patients  are  dreifed  in  white,  with  red,  green,  or  yellow, 
ribbons,  for  thole  are  their  favourite  colours  ;  on  their 
fhoulders  they  cad  a  white  fcarf,  let  their  hair  fall  loofe 
about  their  ears,  and  throw  their  heads  as  far  back  as 
they  can  bear  it.  They  are  exaCf  copies  of  the  ancient 
priededes  or  Bacchus.  The  orgies  of  that  god,  .whofe 
worfhip,  under  various  fymbols,  wras  more  widely  fpread 
over  the  stlobe  than  that  of  any  other  divinity,  were  no 
doubt  performed  with  energy  and  enthufiafm  by  the  lively 
inhabitants  of  this  warm  climate.  The  introduction  of 
Chriffianity  aboliihed  all  public  exhibitions  of  thefe  hea- 
thenifh  rites,  and  the  women  durft  no  longer  aCt  a  frantic 
part  in  the  character  of  Bacchantes.  Unwilling  to  give 
no  fo  darling  an  amufement,  they  devifed  other  pretences ; 
and  pofl’efiion  by  evil  fpirits  may  have  furnifhed  them  with 
one.  Accident  may  alfo  have  led  them  to  a  difeovery  of 
the  tarantula;  and,  upon  the  drength  of  its  poilon,  the 
Puglian  dames  dill  enjoy  their  old  dance,  though  time  has 
effaced  the  memory  of  its  ancient  name  and  inditution  ; 
and  this  Mr.  Swinburne  takes  to  be. the  origin  of  fo  drange 
a  practice.  If  at  any  time  thefe  dancers  are  really  and  in¬ 
voluntarily  affected,  he  fuppofes  it  caa  be  nothing  more 


than  an  a-ttack  upon  their  nerves,  a  Ipecies  of  St.  Vitus’s 
dance;  and  lie  inclines  the  more  to  the  idea,  as  there  are 
numberlefs  churches  and  places  throughout  thefe  provin¬ 
ces  dedicated  to  that  faint. 

Many  fenfible  people  in  the  country,  however,  differ  in 
opinion  from  Dr.  Serao  and  other  authors,  who  have  ridi¬ 
culed  the  pretended  diforder,  and  affirmed  that  the  venom 
of  this  fpecies  of  fpider  can  produce  no  effects  but  fuch  as 
are  common  to  all  others.  The  Brindifians  fay,  that  the 
tarantulas  fent  to  Naples  for  the  experiment  were  not  of 
the  true  fort,  but  a  much  larger  and  more  innocent  one  ; 
and  that  the  length  of  the  journey,  and  want  of  food,  had 
weakened  their  power  fo  much,  as  to  fuffer  the  doCtor  or 
others  to  put  their  arm  into  the  bag  where  they  were  kept 
with  impunity.  They  quote  many  examples  of  perfons 
bitten  as  they  (lept  out  in  the  fields  during  the  hot  months, 
who  grew  languid,  fiupid,  deprived  of  all  courage  and 
elafficity,  till  the  found  of  fome  favourite  tune  roufied 
them  to  dance,  and  throw  off  the  poifon.  Thefe  argu¬ 
ments  of  theirs,  however,  Mr.  Swinburne  thinks  of  little 
weight  ;  tor  they  acknowledged  that  elderly  perfons  were 
more  frequently  inibCled  than  young  ones  ;  and  that  moft 
of  them  were  women,  and  thofe  unmarried.  No  perfon 
above  the  lovveft  rank  in  life  was  ever  feized  with  this  ma¬ 
lady,  nor  is  there  an  inftance  of  its  caufing  death.  The 
length  of  the  dance,  and  the  patient’s  powers  of  bearing 
Inch  excefiive  fatigue  in  the  canicular  feafon,  prove  no¬ 
thing  ;  becaufe  every  day,  at  that  time  of  the  year,  pea- 
fants  may  be  feen  dancing  with  equal  fpirit  and  perfeve- 
rance,  though  they  do  not  pretend  to  be  feized  with  the 
tarantifm.  The  illnefs  may  therefore  be  attributed  to 
hyfferics,  excefiive  heat,  ftoppage  of  perfpiration,  and  other 
effects  of  fleeping  out  of  doors  in  a  hot  fummer  air,  which 
is  always  extremely  dangerous,  if  not  mortal,  in  mod  parts 
of  Italy.  Violent  exercife  may  have  been  found  to  be  a 
certain  cure  for  this  diforder,  and  continued  by  tradition, 
though  the  date  and  circumftances  of  this  difeovery  have 
been  long  buried  in  oblivion  ;  a  natural  pafiion  for  dancing, 
imitation,  cuftom  of  the  country,  and  a  defire  of  railing 
contributions  upon  the  fpetlators,  are  probably  the  real 
motives  that  infpire  the  tarantati.  Before  Serao’s  expe¬ 
riments,  the  tarantula  had  been  proved  to  be  harmlefs, 
from  trials  made  in  1693,  by  Clarizio,  and  in  1740,  at 
Lucera,  by  other  naturalifis.  There  are  feveral  fpecies  of 
the  tarantula,  fome  hairy,  and  fome  fmooth.  The  figures 
a ,  b,  c,  d,  in  Plate  II.  reprefent  four  of  thefe  fpiders, 
brought  from  Tarenti,  in  Italy,  where  they  very  much 
abound,  and  from  whence  it  is  luppofed  the  name  taran¬ 
tula  is  derived. 

The  avicularia,  or  great  fpider  of  America,  is  one  of 
the  largeft  fpecies  of  the  aranea  tribe.  Its  back  is  covered 
with  an  hard,  thick,  brown,  coat,  hollowed  at  the  iides, 
and  clelt  tranfverfely  acrofs  the  middle,  as  if  it  had  an 
hole  in  that  place.  The  head  is  fmall,  and  with  difficulty 
difiinguifhed  from  the  corfelet.  The  mouth  is  furnillied 
with  brown,  hard,  and  crooked,  teeth.  The  body  is  large 
and  rotund,  growing  out  into  two  parts.  The  whole  body, 
except  the  back,  and  all  the  fix  feet,  are  covered  with 
long  bulhy  hair  ;  an  exaft  reprefentation  of  which  is  deli¬ 
neated  in  the  annexed  Piate,  at  letter  e.  Linnaeus  has 
given  it  the  name  of  avicularia.,  becaufe  it  principally  at¬ 
tacks  the  little  birds,  called  colibris.  It  tears  them  to  pie¬ 
ces  in  a  cruel  manner  to  get  at  the  blood,  and  afterwards 
fucks  their  eggs.  The  bite  of  this  infeft  is  laid  to  be  as 
venomous  as  that  of  a  ferpent. 

The  Almighty  has  fo  arranged  the  economy  of  nature, 
that  one  ipecies  of  animals  (hall.be  nourifhment  for  ano¬ 
ther.  It  is  fo  in  this  cafe.  There  is  in  America  a  fpecies 
of  large  ant,  great  numbers  of  which  frequently  Pally  forth 
from  their  hills,  and  by  troops  traverfe  through  the  houfes, 
fo  that  the  inhabitants  can  efcape  only  by  flight.  Thefe 
ants  devour  every  other  in  left  that  comes  in  their  way. 
Now  thefe  large  fpiders  are  equally  expofed  to  perfecu- 
tiou;  for,  although  they  fometimes  catch  and  deftroy  many 
of  thefe  ants  as  they  are  crawling  on  the  trees,  yet  are 
3  they. 
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they,  in  their  turn,  attacked  by  troops  of  thefe  fame  in¬ 
fers,  who  fur  round  them  in  prodigious  numbers,  and  at 
length  overpower  them.  * 

The  figure  at  letter  /,  in  the  Plate,  fhews  the  under  part 
of  the  fame  Ipider,  which,  it  may  be  obferved,  is  of  a 
brown  colour,  and  the  rings  of  the  feet  alternately  white 
and  red.  The  extremities  of  the  feet  are  fmooth,  and 
large,  like  the  toes  of  a  dog.  It  is  aflerted  that  thefe  fpi - 
dem  from  time  to  time  throw,  off  their  fkin,  the  fame  as 
the  tarantulas. 

Tht1  aculeata,  is  a  very  fm'gular  fpecies  of  aranea,  which 
is  found  in  the  ifland  of  Curafoa,  in  America.  In  the 
figure  at  g,  of  the  annexed  Plate,  may  be  feen  the  upper 
part  of  this  fpider;  and  at  h ,  the  under.  It  is  brown, 
marked  on  both  Tides  w  ith  an  orange  Ipot,  or,  as  the  inha¬ 
bitants  call  it,  cranje.  It  is  found  in  the  fields,  under  the 
roots  of  plants,  or  even  in  the  houfes  in  the  country,  but 
feldom  or  ever  in  towns.  What  is  remarkable  in  its  ftruc- 
ture  is,  that  it  lias  but  fix  feet,  and  a  fmall  mouth  fur- 
nilhed  with  two  teeth,  like  thofe  of  the  avicularia,  deferi- 
bed  above.  It  is  faid  to  have  this  fatal  property,  that, 
after  having  bitten  a  (beep  or  cow,  if  thefe  animals  drink 
water  when  wounded,  it  inevitably  kills  them  in  the  (pace 
of  twenty-four  hours,  and  they  expire  in  terrible  convul- 
fions.  When  a  man  is  bitten,  the  cure  is  very  diificult, 
and  it  is  a  chance  if  his  life  is  faved.  For  they  dare  not 
give  him  any  thing  to  quench  his  third;  but  decoffion  of 
tobacco,  urine,  or  fpirit  extradfed  from  fugar,  which  has 
been  hitherto  found  to  be  the  bell  remedy.  During  the 
malady,  the  perfon  is  attacked  with  convullions,  delirium, 
and  other  fymptoms  of  a  burning  fever.  We  obtain  this 
information  from  D.  A.  L  Muller,  phyfician  in  the  ifie 
of  Curagoa,  who  made  a  prefent  of  this  infect  to  the  cu¬ 
rious  cabinet  of  the  celebrated  naturalift  G.  W.  Knorr. 

Medicinally  confidered,  fpiders  are  found  to  contain  a 
great  deal  of  volatile  fait ;  in  confequence  of  which  they 
are  fometimes  ufeful  in  agues,  if  taken  inwardly.  A  fcruple 
of  the  fpider’s  web,  it  has  been  faid,  in  many  infiances 
hath  proved  fuccefsful,  given  an  hour  before  the  fit  of  an 
ague,  and  an  hour  after  it.  This  produces  no  fenlible  ef¬ 
fect,  and  may  be  given  when  the  bark  is  not  fafe.  Motkerby. 

ARA’NEOUS,  adj.  [from  aranea>  Lat. ]  Refembling 
a  cobweb. 

ARANJUEZ',  a  town  in  the  province  of  New  Caftile, 
where  the  king  of  Spain  has  a  villa  and  gardens,  called 
the  palace  of  St.  Ildefonfo.  This  place  is  twenty-five 
miles  from  Madrid,  by  a  noble  road,  planted  on  each  fide 
with  trees,  lately  made,  at  the  expence  of  120,000k  fter- 
ling.  It  is  delightfully  lituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers 
Tagus  and  Jarama;  which  run  through  the  gardens,  and 
add  new  beauty  to  this  charming  fpot,  w'here  art  and  na¬ 
ture  feem  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  molt  plealing  and 
rural  (implicit)’.  On  one  fide,  fine  avenues  of  ftately  oaks 
and  lofty  elms  convey  the  trueft  ideas  of  magnificence, 
while, they  afford  the  molt  reviving  (hade;  on  the  other, 
the  fudden  tranlitions  to  lawns  and  vvildernefs,  the  cascades 
of  water  breaking  through  the  thickets,  the  tuneful  longs 
of  numberlefs  birds  Iheltered  in  thefe  cool  recedes,  the 
occafional  appearance  and  paffage  of  the  monarch  attended 
by  the  grandees  of  his  kingdom  ;  all  thefe  objects  united, 
and  concentrated  in  one  point,  fill  the  imagination  with 
plealing  ideas,  and  imprefs  the  mind  of  a  traveller  with  a 
thoufand  agreeable  fenfations. 

The  lituation  is  in  an  extenfive  plain,  furrounded  with 
large  hills,  of  a  mod  difagreeable  alpett  indeed,  but  leldom. 
appearing,  being  hidden  by  the  noble  rows  of  trees  that 
extend  acrofs  tire  flat  in  every  direction.  The  main  body 
of  the  palace  is  an  old  building,  to  which  have  been  lately 
added  two  new  wings.  The  firff  part  of  the  building  was 
erected  by  Philip  II.  who  purchafed  the  effate,  planted 
many  of  the  avenues,  and,  in  order  to  extend  his  chace, 
or  to  indulge  his  fplenetic  dilpofition,  had  all  the  vines 
tiiat  grew  on  the  hills  rooted  up.  By  that  means  he  drove 
away  the  inhabitants,  and  rendered  the  environs  of  his  villa 
a  perfect  delert.  The  apartments  are  good  ;  but  contain 
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nothing  very  particular  to  take  off  from  the  enjoyment  of 
fo  many  fine  objedts  abroad.  In  one  of  the  new  wings  is 
a  playhoufe,  and  in  the  other  a  chapel.  Part  of  the  deling 
of  the  former  was  painted  by  Mengs,  who  was  alfo  fent 
to  Rome  to  paint  a  holy  family  for  the  principal  altar  in 
the  chapel.  There  are  feven  fine  pictures  of  Luca  Jor- 
dano  in  the  apartment  called  El  Cabinete  Antiguo,  and  lix 
others  in  that  of  Los  Mayordomos.  The  portraits  of  the 
grand  duke  and  duchefs  of  Tufcany,  by  Mengs,  are  in  a 
new  apartment  called  the  king’s  drefling-room.  In  the 
chapel,  over  the  great  altar,  there  is  a  fine  picture  of  the 
Annunciation,  by  Titian,  prefented  to  him  by  Charles  V. 
and  brought  from  the  convent  of  Jude,  after  the  death  of 
that  emperor.  The  porcelain  cabinet,  where  there  are 
feveral  large  pieces  of  the  king’s  own  manufactory,  is  allb 
an  objedt  of-curiolity  to  a  traveller. 

As  to  the  gardens,  the  whole  of  them  may  be  throw® 
into  three  grand  divifions,  diftinguilhed  by  the  names  of 
La  Huerta  Valentiana,  Los  Deleites,  and  El  Cortijo.  In 
the  Huerta  Valentiana,  agriculture  and  gardening  are  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  that  fruitful  province, 
and  they  plough  with  horfes.  In  the  Cortijo  they  ufe 
oxen,  as  in  Andalufia  ;  and  in  other  places  they  lcratch 
up  the  ground  with  mules,  as  is  fiill  pradlifed  in  fome 
parts  of  Spain.  Which  ever  way  one  looks  round,  a  con- 
ftant  variety  pleafes  the  eye,  and  enraptures  the  mind.  At 
one  moment  the  flurdy  buffalo  moves  before  you,  drawing 
his  heavy  burden ;  foon  after,  the  flow  camel,  with  his 
ponderous  load  ;  while  the  fwift  zebra,  with  his  ftriped 
garment,  fri Iks  over  the  plains.  If  you  approach  the  farm, 
every  objedf  of  convenience  is  consulted,  and  in  the  dairy 
every  degree  of  neatnefs.  The  Dutch  cow  enjoys  a  luxu¬ 
riant  pafiure,  the  brood  mares  greatly  enliven  the  land- 
fcape,  and  the  (fables  are  filled  with  the  mod  excellent 
horfes.  An  immenfe  nurfery  furnifhes  all  manner  of  trees 
and  plants.  The  fine  avenue,  which  (erves  alfo  for  a  pub¬ 
lic  walk,  called  Calle  de  Reyna,  has  nothing  equal  to  it 
at  Verfailles.  It  is  three  miles  long,  quite  lfraight  from 
the  palace  gate,  eroding  the  Tagus  twice  before  it  lofes 
itfelf  in  the  thickets,  where  fome  noble  fpreading  elms  and 
weeping  poplars  hang  beautifully  over  the  deep  fiill  pool. 
Near  this  road  is  a  flower-garden  for  the  fpring,  laid  out 
with  great  tafte  by  Mr.  Wall,  during  his  minifiry.  The 
gay  variety  of  flowers  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  particu¬ 
larly  plealing  to  the  eye  ;  but  its  beauty  foon  fades  on 
the  approach  of  fummer.  As  the  weather  grows  hot,  the 
company  that  choofes  to  walk  retires  to  a  garden  in  an 
ifland  of  the  Tagus,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  palace.  This 
is  a  heavenly  place,  cut  into  various  walks  and  circular 
lawns,  which  in  their  primitive  date  may  have  been  very 
(tiff  and  formal  ;  but,  in  the  courfe  of  a  century,  nature 
has  obliterated  the  regular  forms  of  art  ;  the  trees  have 
fwelled  out  beyond  the  line  traced  for  them,  and  deftroyed 
the  enfilade  by  advancing  into  the  walks  or  retiring  from 
them.  The  fweet  flowering  (hrubs,  inftead  of  being  dipped 
and  kept  down,  have  been  allowed  to  (hoot  up  into  trees, 
and  hang  over  the  fiatues  and  fountains  they  were  originally 
meant  to  ferve  as  humble  fences  to.  The  jets-d’eau  da  fir 
up  among  the  trees,  and  add  frefh  verdure  to  the  leaves. 
The  terraces  and  ballufirades  built  along  the  river  are  now 
overgrown  with  rofes,  and  other  luxuriant  buff.es,  hang¬ 
ing  down  into  the  fiream,  which  is  darkened  by  the  large 
trees  growing  on  the  oppofite  banks.  Many  of  the  fiatues, 
groupes,  and  fountains,  are  handfome,  fome  mafterly,  the 
works  of  Algardi :  all  are  placed  in  charming  points  of 
view,  either  in  open  circular  fpots  at  a  diftance  from  the 
trees,  or  elfe  in  gloomy  arbours,  and  retired  angles  of  the 
wood.  The  banks  of  this  wood,  called  the  Ila,  are  alia 
enlivened  by  elegant  yachts  for  the  amufement  of  the  royal 
family. 

The  town  or  village  formerly  confided  of  the  palace,  its 
offices,  and  a  few  miferable  lints,  where  the  ambaffadors, 
and  the  attendants  of  the  court,  endeavoured  to  lodge 
themfelves  as  well  as  they  could,  but  always  very  uncom¬ 
fortably;  many  of  the  habitations  were  vaults  half  under 

i  ground. 
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ground.  What  determined  the  king  to  build  a  new  town, 
and  to  embellifii  the  environs,  was  an  accident  that  hap¬ 
pened  at  the  nuncio’s;  a  coacli  broke  through  the  deling 
of  his  dining-room,  and  fell  in  upon  the  table.  The  court 
then  began  to  apply  very  confiderable  Aims  to  the  purpol'e 
of  erecting  proper  dwellings  for  the  great  number  of  per- 
fons  that  flock  to  the  place  where  the  fovereign  refides ; 
near  10,000  are  Aippoled  to  live  here  two  or  three  months 
in  the  fpring ;  the  king  keeps  115  fets  of  mules,  which 
require  a  legion  of  men  to  take  care  of  them.  Above  a 
million  fterling  has  been  laid  out  at  Aranjuez  fince  the  year 
1763;  and  it  mu  ft  be  acknowledged,  that  wonders  have 
been  performed  :  feveral  fine  ftreets  drawn  in  ftraight  lines 
with  broad  pavements,  a  double  row  of  trees  before  the 
lioul'es,  and  a  very  noble  road  in  the  middle  ;  commodious 
hotels  for  the  minifters  and  ambafladors ;  great  fquares, 
markets,  churches,  a  theatre,  and  an  amphitheatre  for  bull- 
feafts,  have  been  railed  from  the  ground  ;  belides  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  two  new  wings  to  the  palace.  Neatnefs  and 
convenience  have  been  more  ftudied  and  fought  for  than 
fiiow  in  tlie  archite&ure,  but  all  together  the  place  has 
•foniething  magnificent  in  the  coup  d’ceil. 

AH  AFAB A'C A,  J.  in  botany.  See  Spicelia. 

A'RAR,  or  A'raris,  a  river  of  Celtic  Gaul,  now  the 
Saonc-  which  rifes  out  of  mount  Vogefus  on  the  confines 
of  Lorraine,  runs  through  the  Tranche  Compteand  Bur¬ 
gundy,  and  below  Lyons  falls  into  the  Rhone.  It  is  fo 
incredibly  flow,  that  the  eye  cannot  diftinguifii  which  way 
it  moves;  and  therefore  Pliny  calls  it  the  Slug^ijhi  River. 
Itscourfe  is  from  north  to  fouth.  It  is  famous  fora  bridge 
of  Ctefar,  which  was  built  by  the  fold iers  in  one  day.  It 
is  navigable  equally  with  the  Rhone. 

A'RAR  AT,  the  name  of  the  mountain  on  which  Noah’s  , 
ark  refted,  after  the  abatement  of  the  waters  of  the  uni- 
verfal  deluge.  Concerning  this  mountain  there  are  various 
conjectures ;  though  it  is  almoft  univerfally  allowed  to  be 
in  Armenia  Major.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  one  of 
tiie  mountains  which  divide  Armenia  on  the  fouth  from 
Mesopotamia  and  that  part  of  Affyria  inhabited  by  the 
Curds-,  from  whom  thele  mountains  took  the  name  of 
Curdu  or  Cardu,  by  the  Greeks  turned  into  Gordycci,  tvc. 
Others,  that  is  lies  towards  the  middle  of  Armenia,  near 
the  river  Araxes,  above  280  miles  diftant  from  the  above- 
mentioned  mountains,  making  it  belong  to  mount  Taurus  ; 
but  the  Armenians  are  pofitive  that  Noah’s  Ararat  is  no 
other  than  a  mountain  to  which  they  now  give  the  name 
of  Majis,  which  lies  about  twelve  leagues  to  the  e'aft  of 
Envan,  and  four  leagues  from  the  Aras.  It  is  encom- 
palfed  by  feveral  petty  hills  ;  on  the  tops  of  them  are  found 
many  ruins,  thought  to  have  been  the  buildings  of  the 
firft  men,  who  were,  for  fome  time,  afraid  to  defeend  into 
the  plains.  It  (lands  by  itfelf,  in  form  of  a  fugar-loaf,  in 
the  midft  of  a  very  large  plain,  detached,  as  it  were,  from 
the  other  mountains  of  Armenia,  which  make  a  long  chain. 
It  confifts  of  two  hills;  the  fmaller  of  which  is  the  more 
Iliarp  and  pointed ;  the  higher,  on  which  it  is  faid  the  ark 
refted,  lies  to  the  north-weft  of  it,  and  rifes  far  above  the 
neighbouring  mountains.  It  is  fo  confpicuous,  that,  when 
the  air  is  clear,  it  may  be  feen  four  or  five  days  journey 
off;  yet  travellers  think  the  height  is  not  extraordinary. 
Chardin  is  of  opinion  that  he  palled  a  part  of  mount  Cau- 
cafus  which  is  higher;  and  Poullet  thinks  the  height  of 
mount  Mafis,  or  Ararat,  not  above  twice  as  great  as  that 
of  mount  Valerian  near  Paris.  They  therefore  think  that 
its  being  vifible  at  Rich  a  great  diftance  is  owing  to  its 
lonely  (filiation  in  a  vaft  plain,  and  upon  the  mod:  elevated 
part  of  the  country,  without  any  high  ground  before  it  to 
obftruct  the  view.  Nor  is  the  (now  with  which  it  is  always 
covered  from  the  middle  upwards  any  argument  for  its 
height ;  for,  in  this  country,  ice  hath  often  been  obferved 
in  the  mornings  of  the  middle  of  July.  On  the  fide  of 
the  mountain  that  looks  towards  Erivan,  is  a  prodigious 
precipice,  from  whence  rocks  of  an  immenfe  (ize  are  con¬ 
tinually  tumbling  down  with  a  hideous  noife.  This  pre¬ 
cipice  feems  quite  perpendicular;  and  the  extremities  are 
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rough  and  black,  as  if  fnuitted  with  fmoke.  The  foil  of 
the  mountain  is  loofe,  and  on  the  fandy  parts  it  is  impofli- 
ble  to  take  a  firm  ftep.  Tournefort  fays,  lie  encountered 
great  difficulties  in  his  afeent  and  dejeent  of  this  moun¬ 
tain  ;  being  often  obliged,  in  order  to  avoid  the  fand,  to 
betake  himfelf  to  places  where  great  rocks  were  heaped 
on  one  another,  under  v\  hich  he  palled  as  through  caverns, 
or  to  places  full  of  ftones,  where  he  w  as  forced  to  leap 
from  one  (tone  to  another.  But,  if  we  may  believe  Struys, 
a  Dutch  traveller,  all  tliefe  difficulties  may  be  Airmount- 
ed.  He  aflhres  us,  lie  went  five  days  journey  up  mount 
Ararat,  to  lee  a  Romifli  hermit  :  that  he  palled  through 
three  regions  of  clouds  ;  the  firft  dark  and  thick,  the  next- 
cold  and  full  of  fnow,  and  the  third  colder  (bill :  that  lie 
advanced  five  miles  every  day  ;  and,  when  he  came  to  the 
place  where  the  hermit  had  his  cell,  he  breathed  a  very 
ferene  and  temperate  air  ;  that  the  hermit  told  him,  lie  had 
perceived  neither  wind  nor  rain  all  the  twenty-five  years  he 
had  dwelt  there  ;  and  that  on  the  top  of  the  mountain 
there  (fill  reigned  a  greater  tranquillity,  whereby  the  ark 
was  preferved  uncomipted.  He  farther  pretends,  that 
the  hermit  gave  him  a  crofs  made  out  of  the  wood  of  the 
ark,  together  with  a  certificate  ;  a  formal  copy  of  which 
the  author  lias  given  in  his  narrative. 

ARAS'SI,  a  maritime,  populous,  and  trading,  town,  of 
Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Genoa.  Lat. 44. 3. N.  Ion.  7.  20. E. 

A'RASTH,  a  maritime  town  of  Fez,  on  the  river  Lu- 
car,  where  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic. 

A'RAT,  a  lake  in  Afia.  See  Aral. 

ARATl'CU  PON'H E,  f  in  botany.  See  Annona. 

ARATE'IA,y.  in  antiquity,  a  yearly  feftival  celebra¬ 
ted  at  Sicyon,  on  the  birth-day  of  Aratus,  wherein  divers 
honours  were  paid  by  a  prieft  conlecnitcd  to  this  fervice, 
who  for  diftiinSlion’s  fake  wore  a  ribband  befpangled  with 
white  and  purple  fpots. 

ARA'TION,  J.  [ aralio ,  Lat.]  The  aft  or  praftice  of 
ploughing. 

A'RATORY,  aif;.  [fromaro,  Lat.  to  plough.]  That 
which  contributes  to  tillage. 

A'RATUS,  general  of  the  Ach.-eans,  conquered  Nio- 
cles  tyrant  of  Sicyon.  Two  years  after,  he  Airprifed  the 
caftle  called  Acrocorinthus,  and  drove  out  the  king  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia:  lie  delivered  Argos  from  its  tyrants,  and  was 
poifoned  by  Philip  II.  king  of  Macedon,  whom  he  had 
newly  reftored  :  he  was  about  fixty-two  when  he  died,  the 
fecond  year  of  the  141ft  Olympiad.  He  was  interred  at 
Sicyon,  and  received  the  greateft  honours  from  his  coun¬ 
trymen. 

Aratus,  celebrated  for  his  Greek  poem  intitled  <t>aivo- 
jusva,  the  Phenomena ,  flouriflied  about  the  127th  Olympiad, 
or  near  300  years  before  Chrift,  while  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus  reigned  in  Egypt.  Being  educated  under  Dionyfius 
Heracleotes,  a  ftoic  phiiofopher,  he  efpoufed  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  that  left,  and  became  phyfician  to  Antigonus  Go- 
liatus,  the  (bn  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  kingof  Macedon. 
The  Phenomena  of  Aratus  gives  him  a  title  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  an  aftronomer,  as  well  as  a  poet.  In  this  work 
he  deferibes  the  nature  and  motion  of  the  (tars,  and  (hews 
their  various  difpofitions  and  relations ;  he  deferibes  the 
figures  of  the  conftellations,  their  (filiations  in  the  fphere, 
the  origin  of  the  names  which  they  bear  in  Greece  and  in 
Egypt,  the  fables  which  have  given  rife  to  them,  the  ri¬ 
ling  and  letting  of  the  ftars,  and  he  indicates  the  manner 
of  knowing  the  conftellations  by  their  refpeftive  (filiations. 
The  poem  of  Aratus  was  commented  upon  and  tranflated 
by  many  authors:  of  whom  among  the  ancients  were  Ci¬ 
cero,  Germanicus,  Ctefar,  and  Feftus  Avienus,  who  made 
Latin  tranflations  of  it;  a  part  of  the  former  of  which  is 
ft  ill  extant.  Aratus  muft  have  been  much  efteemed  by 

the  ancients,  fince  we  find  fo  great  a  number  of  fcholiafts 
and  commentators  upon  him  :  among  whom  are  Ariftar- 
chus  of  Samos,  the  Aryftylli  the  geometricians,  Apollo¬ 
nius,  the  Kvacneti,  Crates,  Numenius  the  grammarian, 
Pyrrhus  of  Magnefia,  Thales,  Zeno,  and  many  others, 
as  may  be  feen  in  Voftius,  p.  j 56.  Suidas  aferibes  feveral 
3  other* 
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other  works  to  Aratus.  Virgil,  in  his  Georgies,  has  trarif- 
lated  or  imitated  many  patfages  from  this  autltor  :  Ovid 
l'peaks  of  him  with  admiration,  as  well  as  many  others  of 
the  poets.  And  St.  Paul  has  quoted  a  palTage  from  him  ; 
which  is  in  his  fpeech  to  the  Athenians  (Acts  xvii.  28. ) 
where  he  tells  them  that  fome  of  their  own  poets  have  faid, 
For  lot  are  alfo  his  offspring,  thefe  words  being  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fifth  line  of  the  Phenomena  of  Aratus.  His 
modern  editors  are  as  follow  :  Henry  Stephens  publifhed 
his  poem  at  Paris  in  1566,  in  his  colleftion  of  the  poets,  in 
folio.  Grotius  publilhed  an  edition  of  the  Phenomena  at 
Leyden  in  quarto,  1 600,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  Cicero’s  verfion,  and  the  tfanflations  of  Germa- 
nicus  and  Avienus ;  all  which  the  editor  has  illuftrated 
with  curious  notes.  Alio  a  neat  and  corredt  edition  of 
Aratus  was  publifiied  at  Oxford,  1672,  in  8vo,  with  the 
Scholia. 

ARA'VA,  a  fortrefs  of  Upper  Hungary,  in  a  county  and 
on  a  river  of  the  fame  name.  Lat.49.  20. N.  lon.2o.o.E. 

ARAU'CO,  a  fortrefs  and  a  town  of  Chili,  in  South 
America;  fituated  in  a  fine  valley,  on  a  river  of  the  fame 
name.  The  natives  are  fo  brave,  that,  after  a  hundred 
years  war,  they  drove  the  Spaniards  out  of  their  country, 
though  they  had  no  fire-arms.  Lat.  42.  30.  S.  Ion. 
5 1 .  20.  W. 

ARAU'SIO,  or  Civitas  Arausiensis,  the  capital 
of  t he  Cavares  in  Gallia  Narbonenlis  ;  now  Orenge,  in  the 
weft  of  Provence,  on  an  arm  of  the  river  Egue,  which  falls 
into  the  Rhone,  from  which  it  is  diftant  a  league  to  the 
eaft,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain.  Here  is  an  ancient  am¬ 
phitheatre  ftill  to  be  feen.  Lat.44.ro.  Ion.  4.  46.  E. 

ARAW',  a  town  of  Swifterland.  See  Aaravv. 

ARAX'ES,  now  the  Aras,  a  river  of  Armenia  Major, 
which  takes  its  rife  in  a  mountain  called  Albos,  where  the 
'Euphrates  alfo  hath  its  origin.  The  Araxes  is  a  very  ra¬ 
pid  river,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Gihon  mentioned  by 
Mofes.  Befides  its  extreme  rapidity,  it  is  very  apt  to 
overflow  after  rains;  fo  that  the  Armenians  have  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  build  bridges  over  it;  though  fome  of 
them  appear,'  from  the  few  arches  remaining,  to  have  been 
built  of  the  beft  materials,  and  in  the  ftrongeft  manner. 
Such  is  the  vehemence ’of  its  current  after  the  thawing  of 
the  adjacent  fnow's,  or  hidden  rains,  that  neither  banks 
nor  dykes  can  refill  it ;  fo  that  nothing  can  be  more  terri¬ 
ble  than  the  noife  and  violence  of  its  waves  at  fuch  times; 
but,  when  its  waters  are  low,  it  is  fordable  in  fome  places 
on  camels. 

AR'B  A,  Au'be,  or  Ar'ces,  anciently  an  ifland  and  city 
of  Illyria,  now  Arbe,  in  the  gulf  of  Quarnaro.  This  ifland 
has  but  been  (lightly  noticed  by  geographers.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  fubjeCt  to  the  kings  of  Hungary ;  afterwards  it  became 
dependent  on  Venetian  feudatories  ;  and  at  laft  was  taken 
under  the  immediate  dominion  of  that  republic,  by  which 
a  governor  is  appointed  who  has  the  title  of  count  and 
captain.  The  number  of  people  on  the  ifland  does  not 
much  exceed  3000  fouls.  The  climate  is  none  of  the  hap- 
pieft  ;  the  winter  feafon  is  moftly  fevere,  efpecially  when 
agitated  by  the  violent  northerly  winds,  which  fometimes 
transform  the  intermediate  feafons  into  winter,  and  caufe 
the  fummer  itfelf  to  difappear.  Thefe  furious  winds  do 
great  damage  to  the  ifland,  particularly  in  the  winter  and 
fpring.  A  few  years  ago,  near  12,000  flieep  periflied  in 
one  night,  of  cold,  in  the  common  paftures  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  ;  where,  according  to  the  cuftom  over  all  Dalmatia, 
they  are  left  in  the  open  air  the  whole  year  round.  The 
fait  fog  raifed  by  the  dreadful  commotion  of  the  waves, 
which  often  roars  between  the  mountains  of  Arbe  and  the 
oppofite  Alps,  in  the  narrow  channel  of  Morlacca,  con- 
fumes  all  the  buds  of  the  plants  and  com,  if  it  happens 
to  be  driven  upon  the  ifland  by  the  wind  ;  and  it  is  then 
followed  by  a  cruel  fcarcity  of  every  kind  of  product. 
This  calamity  communicates  its  baneful  influence  even  to 
the  flefli  of  the  animals  left  on  the  paftures,  that  becomes 
ill-tafted,  in  confequence  of  the  bitternefs  and  bad  nou- 
yi fitment  of  the  food.  Abftrafting  from  thefe  irregula- 
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rities,  the  air  of  Arbe  is  healthful,  and  conducive  to  lor- 
gevity.  The  appearance  of  the  ifland  is  exceedingly  plea- 
fant.  On  the  eaft  it  has  a  very  high  mountain,  of  the  fame- 
fubftance  as  the  Morlacca,  of  which  it  was  once  a  pan. 
At  the  foot  of  tiiis  mountain,  the  reft  of  the  ifland  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  weftward,  and  divided  into  beautiful  and . 
fruitful  plains  interlperfed  with  little  hills  fit  to  bear  the 
richeft  products.  At  the  extremity  that  looks  to  the  north, 
a  delightful  promontory,  called  I.oparo,  ftretches  into  the 
lea  ;  it  is  crowned  with  little  hills,  which  almoft  enclqfe  a' 
fine  cultivated  plain.  Near  this  promontory  are  the  two 
fmall  illands  of  S.  Gregorio  and  Goli,  very  ufeful  to’fliep- 
herds  and  filhers.  The  coaft  of  Arbe,  that  faces  the  Mor¬ 
lacca  mountains,  is  quite  deep  and  inacceflible  ;  and  the 
channel  between  them  is  extremely  dangerous,  being  ex- 
pofed  to  furious  winds,  and  without  a  Angle  port  cm  cither1' 
fide.  The  long  and  narrow  ifland  of  Dolin,  lying  parallel' 
to  the  ifland  of  Arbe,  along  the  coaft  of  Barbado,  forms 
a  channel  left  dangerous,  though  by  no  means  fo  fecure  as 
it  is  beautiful  to  look  at.  There  are  feveral  harbours  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Arbe,  by  which  the  trade 
of  the  belt  part  of  the  ill  and  is  facilitated.  The  city 
hands  on  a  riling  ground  between  two  harbours,  which  form 
apeninfula;  it  contains  about  1000  inhabitants,  among 
whom  are  many  noble  families.  Among  the  moft  remark¬ 
able  curiofities  of  the  ifland,  the  Arbegiani  are  proud  of 
many  reliques,  and  particularly  of  t he  head  of  St.  Crifto- 
fano  their  prOteftor;  but  the  lovers  of  facred  antiquity 
will  find  fomething  much  more  lingular  in  the  three  heads 
of  Shadrach,  Melhech,  and  Abednego,  which  are  venera¬ 
ted  here  with  great  devotion.  Four  of  the  principal  gen¬ 
tlemen  are  keepers  of  the  fanctuary,  and  to  their  care  the 
precious  records  of  the  city  are  alfo  committed.  Among 
thefe  records  there  is  a  t  ran  faction  of  MXVI1I.  by  which 
the  city  of  Arbe  promifes  to  the  doge  of  Venice,  Ottone 
Orfeolo,  a  tribute  of  fome  pounds  d&fcta [erica,  “of  wrought 
filk,”  and,  in  cafe  of  contravention,  pounds  dt  ruro  obrizo, 
“  of  pure  gold.” 

Springs  of  frefli  water  are  by  nature  well  diftributed 
over  the  ifland,  and  maintain  a  proper  humidity  when  the 
fummer  is  not  exceflively  dry  ;  fo  that  the  dark  verdure  of 
the  hills  covered  with  wood,  the  luxuriance  of  the  vines, 
and  Irefhnefs  of  the  corn -.ground,  form  a  lpedtacle  .‘ex¬ 
tremely  cheerful  and  agreeable.  The  trade  of  this  ifland 
conlifts  in  fire-wood,  of  which  many  cargoes  are  annually 
fent  to  Venice;  corn,  oil,  excellent  wine, brandy,  and  filk  ; 
it  alfo  exports  hides,  wool,  flieep,  hogs,  and  hordes  of  a 
good  breed.  There  is  alfo  abundance  of  good  lalt  made 
on  the  ifland  ;  and  the  fifhing  of  tunny  and  mackare!  makes 
no  inconfiderable  article  of  trade  to  the  Arbegiani,  Who, 
like  all  their  neighbours,  find  their  account  in  felling  this 
commodity  to  ftrangers,  rather  than  to  the  Venetians, 

ARBA'CES,  was  governor  of  Media  under  Sardana- 
palus.  Seeing  him  fpinning  among  a  company  of  his  wo¬ 
men,  he  ftirred  up  his  people  to  revolt,  and  dethroned 
Sardanapalus  :  who  thereupon  burnt  himfelf  in  his  palace. 
Arbaces, being  crowned,  began  the  monarchy  of  the  Medfes, 
which  lafted  317  years  under  nine  kings,  till  Aftyages  wits 
expelled  by  Cyrus.  Arbaces  reigned  twenty-two  years, 
and  died  A.  M.  3206.  See  Media. 

AR'BAI.IST,yi  [from  arcus,  a  bow,  and  balijla,  Lat. 
an  engine  to  throw  ftones.]  A  crofs-bow. — It'  is  reported 
by  William  Brito,  that  the  arcubalifta,  or  arbalijl,  wasfirlt 
fliewed  to  the  French  by  our  king  Richard  the  Firft,  who 
was  fliortly  after  flain  by  a  quarrel  thereof.  Camden.  See 
Archery. 

AR'BELA,  now  Irbil,  a  city  of  Allyria,  lying  in  Ion. 
44.  5.  E.  lat.  35.  15.  N,  It  is  famous  for  the  laft  and  de- 
cifive  battle  fought  in  its  neighbourhood  between  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  and  Darius  CodOmannus.  This  battle 
was  fought  331  years  before  Chrift,  and  the  event  of  it 
determined  the  fate  of  the  Perfian  empire.  Arrian  relates, 
that  Darius’s  army  conftfted  of  a  million  of  foot  and  40,000 
horfe;  according  to  Diodorus,  there  were  200,000  horfe 
and  800,000  foot ;  Plutarch  relates,  that  the  horfe  and  foot 
L'  together 
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together  made  up  a  million :  arid  Judin  gives  us  exactly 
half  Diodorus’s  number. 

Upon  receiving  notice  of  the vaft  ftrength  of  the  enemy, 
Alexander  cxprefled  neither  furprife  nor  apprehenfion ; 
but,  having  commanded  a  halt,  he  encamped  four  days, 
to  give  his  men  reft  and  refrefhment.  His  camp  being  for¬ 
tified  by  a  good  entrenchment,  he  left  in  it  the  fick.  and 
infirm,  together  with  all  the  baggage;  and,  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  fourth  day,  prepared  to  march  againft  the  ene¬ 
my  with  the  effective  part  of  his  army,  which  was  faid  to 
eonfift  of  40,000  infantry  and  7000  horfe,  unincumbered 
with  any  thing  but  their  provifions  and  armour.  The 
march  was  undertaken  at  the  fecond  watch  of  the  night, 
that  the  Macedonians,  by  joining  battle  in  the  morning, 
might  enjoy  the  important  advantage  of  having  an  entire 
day  before  them,  to  reap  the  full  fruits  of  their  expected 
victory.  About  half  wjty  between  the  hoftile  camps,  fome 
eminences  intercepted  the  view  of  either  army.  Having 
afcended  the  rifing  ground,  Alexander  firft  beheld  the 
Perfian  army  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  and  perhaps  more 
fkilfully  marfhalled  than  he  had  reafon  to  apprehend. 
Their  appearance,  at  lead,  immediately  determined  him  to 
change  his  firft  resolution.  He  again  commanded  a  halt, 
l'ummoned  a  council  of  war ;  and,  different  meafures  be¬ 
ing  propofed,  acceded  to  the  (ingle  opinion  of  Parmenio, 
who  advifed  that  the  foot  fhould  remain  ftationary  until  a 
detachment  of  horfe  had  explored  the  field  of  battle,  and 
carefully  examined  the  difpofiti'on  of  the  enemy.  Alex¬ 
ander,  whofe  conduct  was  equalled  by  his  courage,  and 
both  furpaffed  by  his  activity,  performed  thofe  important 
duties  in  perfon  at  the  head  of  his  light  horfe  and  royal 
cohort.  Having  returned  with  unexampled  celerity,  he 
again  aftembled  his  captains,  and  encouraged  them  by  a 
fhcrt  fpeech.  Their  ardour  correfponded  with  his  own  ; 
and  the  foldiers,  confident  of  vi&ory,  were  commanded 
to  take  reft  and  refrelhment. 

Meanwhile  Darius,  perceiving  the  enemy’s  approach, 
kept  his  men  prepared  for  a&ion.  Notwithftanding  the 
great  length  of  the  plain,  he  was  obliged  to  contract  his 
front,  and  form  in  two  lines,  each  of  which  was  extremely 
deep.  According  to  the  Perfian  cuftom,  the  king  occu¬ 
pied  the  centre  of  the  firft  line,  furround&d  by  the  princes 
of  the  blood  and  the  great  officers  of  his  court,  and  de¬ 
fended  by  his  horfe  and  foot  guards,  amounting  to  15,000 
chofen  men.  Thefe  fplendid  troops,  who  feemed  fitter  for 
parade  than  battle,  were  flanked  on  either  fide  by  the 
Greek  mercenaries  and  other  warlike  battalions,  carefully 
feletled  from  the  whole  army.  The  right  wing  confided 
of  the  Medes,  Parthians,  Hyrcanians,  and  Sacae;  the  left 
was  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Badlrians,  Perfians,  and  Car- 
dufians.  The  various  nations  compofing  this  immenfe  hoft 
were  differently  armed,  with  fwords,  fpears,  clubs,  and 
hatchets ;  while  the  horfe  and  foot  of  each  divifion  were 
promifcuoufly  blended,  rather  from  the  refult  of  accident 
than  by  the  direction  of  defign.  The  armed  chariots  fronted 
the  firft  line,  whofe  centre  was  farther  defended  by  the 
elephants.  Chofen  fquadrons  of  Scythian,  Badtrian,  and- 
Cappadocian,  cavalry,  advanced  before  either  wing,  pre¬ 
pared  to  bring  on  the  adtion,  or  after  it  began  to  attack 
the  enemy  in  flank  and  rear.  The  unexpedted  approach 
of  Alexander  within  fight  of  his  tents  prevented  Darius 
from  fortifying  the  wide  extent  of  his  camp  ;  and,  as  he 
dreaded  a  nodturnal  affault  from  enemies  who  often  veiled 
their  defigns  in  darknefs,  he  commanded  his  men  to  re- 
.inain  all  night  under  arms.  This  unufual  meafure,  the 
gloomy  filence,  the  longand  anxious  expedition,  together 
with  the  fatigue  of  a  reftlefs  night,  difcouraged  the  whole 
army,  but  infpired  double  terror  into  thofe  who  had  wit- 
tiefled  the  miferable  difafters  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicus 
and  the  Ifl'us. 

At  day -break  Alexander  difpofed  his  troops  in  a  manner 
fuggefted  by  the  fuperior  numbers  and  deep  order  of  the 
enemy.  His  main  body  confided  in  two  heavy-armed  pha¬ 
lanxes,  each  amounting  to  above  1 6,000  men.  Of  thefe 
ihe  greater  part  formed  into  one  line  j  behind  which  he 


placed  the  heavy-armed  men,  reinforced  by  his  targeteers, 
with  orders,  that  when  the  out-fpreading  wings  of  the  ene¬ 
my  prepared  to  attack  the  flanks  and  rear  of  his  firft  line, 
the  fecond  fhould  immediately  wheel  to  receive  them.  The 
cavalry  and  light  infantry  were  fo  difpofed  on  the  wings, 
that,  while  one  part  refilled  the  fhock  of  the  Perfians  in 
front,  another,  by  only  facing  to  the  right  or  left,  might 
take  them  in  flank.  Skilful  archers  and  darters  were  poll¬ 
ed  at  proper  intervals,  as  affording  the  bed  defence  againft 
the  armed  chariots,  which  (as  Alexander  well  knew)  muff 
immediately  become  ufelefs  whenever  their  conduftors  or 
horfes  were  wounded. 

Having  thus  arranged  the  feveral  parts,  Alexander  with 
equal  judgment  led  the  whole  in  an  oblique  direction  to¬ 
wards  the  enemy’s  left;  a  manoeuvre  which  enabled  the 
Macedonians  to  avoid  contending  at  once  with  fuperior 
numbers.  When  his  advanced  battalions,  notwithftand¬ 
ing  their  nearnefs  to  the  enemy,  (till  ftretched  towards  the 
right,  Darius  alfo  extended  his  left,  till,  fearing  that  by 
continuing  this  movement  his  men  fhould  be  drawn  gra¬ 
dually  off  the  plain,  he  commanded  the  Scythian  fquad¬ 
rons  to  advance,  and  prevent  the  farther  extenfion  of  the 
hoftile  line.  Alexander  immediately  detached  a  body  of 
horfe  to  oppofe  them.  An  equeftrian  combat  enfued,  in 
which  both  parties  were  reinforced,  and  the  Perfians  finally 
repelled.  The  armed  chariots  then  iffued  forth  with  im¬ 
petuous  violence;  but  their  appearance  only  was  formi¬ 
dable  ;  for  the  precautions  taken  by  Alexander  rendered 
their  affault  harmlefs.  Darius  next  moved  his  main  body, 
but  with  fo  little  order,  that  the  horfe,  mixed  with  the 
infantry,  advanced,  and  left  a  vacuity  in  the  line,  which, 
his  generals  wanted  time  or  vigilance  to  fupply.  Alex¬ 
ander  feized  the  decifive  moment,  and  penetrated  into  the 
void  with  a  wedge  of  fquadrons.  He  was  followed  by  the 
neareft  feelions  of  the  phalanx,  who  rufhed  forward  with 
loud  fhouts,  as  if  they  had  already  purfued  the  enemy.  In- 
this  part  of  the  field,  the  victory  was  not  long  doubtful  : 
after  a  feeble  refiftance  the  Perfians  gave  way ;  and  the  ptt- 
fillanimous  Darius  was  foremoft  in  the  flight. 

The  battle,  however,  was  not  yet  decided.  The  more 
remote  divifions  of  the  phalanx,  upon  receiving  intelli¬ 
gence  that  the  left  wing,  commanded  by  Parmenio,  was 
in  danger,  had  not  immediately  followed  Alexander.  A 
vacant  fpace  was  thus  left  in  the  Macedonian  line,  through 
which  fome  fquadrons  of  Perfian  and  Indian  horfe  pene¬ 
trated  with  celerity,  and  advanced  to  the  hoftile  camp. 
It  was  then  that  Alexander  derived  fignal  and  well-earned 
advantages  from  his  judicious  order  of  battle.  The  hea¬ 
vy-armed  troops  and  targeteers,  which  he  had  fkilfully 
ported  behind  the  phalanx,  fpeedily  faced  about,  advan¬ 
ced  with  a  rapid  ftep,  and  attacked  the  enemy’s  cavalry,, 
already  entangled  among  the  baggage.  The  enemy,  thus 
furprifed,  were  deftroyed  or  put  to  flight.  Meanwhile, 
the  danger  of  his  left  wing  recalled  Alexander  from  the 
purfuit  of  Darius,  In  advancing  againft  the  enemy’s  right,- 
he  was- met  by  the  Parthian,  Indian,  and  Perfian,  horfe, 
who  maintained  a  fliarp  conflict.  Sixty  of  the  Companions 
fell;  Heplueftion,  Ccenus,  and  Menidas,  were  wounded. 
Having  at  length  diffipated  this  cloud  of  cavalry,  Alexan¬ 
der  prepared  to  attack  the  foot  in  that  wing.  But  the 
bufinefs  was  already  effected,  chiefly  by  the  Theffalian 
horfe  ;  and  nothing  remained  to  be  done,  but  to  purfue  the 
fugitives,  and  to  render  the  victory  as  decifive  as  poffible. 

According  to  the  leaf!  extravagant  accounts,  with  the 
lofs  of  500  men  he  deftroyed  40,000  of  the  Perfian  army, 
who  never  thenceforth  afferribled  in  fufficient  numbers  to 
difpute  his  dominion  in  the  Eaft.  The  invaluable  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Babylonia,  Sufiana,  and  Perfis,.  with  their  refpeef- 
ive  capitals  of  Babylon,.  Sufa,  and  Perfepolis,  formed  the 
prize  of  his  fkill  and  valour.  The  geld  and  filver  found 
in  thofe  cities  amounted  to  thirty  millions  fterling ;  the 
jewels  and  other  precious  fpoil,  belonging  to  Darius,  fuf- 
ficed,  according  to  Plutarch,  to  load  20,000  mules  and  5000 
camels.  The  confequences  of  this  viftory  the  reader  will 
find  narrated  under  the  article  Persia. 

AR'BERG,- 


ARB 

ARBERG,  or  Ar'burg,  a  town  of  SwifTerlatvd,  in 
the  canton  of  Bern,  with  a  handfome  caftle.  It  is  feated 
on  the  river  Ar,  in  a  kind  of  ifland.  Lat.  47.  o.  N.  Ion. 
7.  5.  E. 

ARBITER,/  [Lat.]  In  the  civil  law\  implies  a  judge 
nominated  by  the  magiftrate,  or  chofen  voluntarily  by  two 
contending  parties,  in  order  to  decide  their  differences. 
The  civilians  make  a  difference  between  arbiter  and  arbi¬ 
trator ,  though  both  found  their  power  on  the  compromife 
of  the  parties ;  the  former  being  obliged  to  judge  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  cuftoms  of  the  law;  whereas  the  latter  is  at  li¬ 
berty  to  ufe  his  own  difcretion,  and  accommodate  the  diffe¬ 
rence  in  that  manner  which  appears  ntoft  juft  and  equitable. 

ARBITRABLE,  adj.  [from  arbitror ,  Lat.]  Arbitrary ; 
depending  upon  the  will. — The  ordinary  revenue  of  a  par- 
fonage  is  in  land,  called  the  glebe  ;  in  tythe,  a  fet  part  of 
our  goods  rendered  to  God ;  in  other  offerings  bellowed 
upon  God  by  the  people,  either  in  fuch  arbitrable  propor¬ 
tion  as  their  own  devotion  moveth  them,  or  as  the  laws  or 
cuftoms  of  particular  places  do  require  them.  Spelman. 

ARBITRAMENT,  /.  [from  arbitror,  Lat.]  Will; 
determination;  choice.  It  fhould  be  written  arbitrcment: 

Stand  faff !  to  Hand  or  fall, 

Free  in  thine  own  arbitrament  it  Hands; 

Perfect,  within,  no  outward  aid  require, 

And  all  temptation  to  tranfgrefs  repel.  Milton. 

ARBITRARILY,  adv.  With  no  other  rule  than  the 
will;  defpotically  ;  abfolutely. — He  governed  arbitrarily, 
he  was  expelled,  and  came  to  the  deferved  end  of  all  ty¬ 
rants.  Dryden. 

ARBITRA'RIOUS,  adj.  [from  arbitrarius,  Lat.],  Ar¬ 
bitrary  ;  depending  on  the  will. — Thele  are  Handing  and 
irrepealabie  truths,  fuch  as  have  no  precarious  exiftence, 
or  arbitrarious  dependence  upon  any  will  or  underftanding 
whatfoever.  Norris. 

ARBITRA'RIOUSLY,  adv.  Arbitrarily;  according 
to  mere  will  and  pleafure. — Where  words  are  impofed  ar. 
bitrarionjly,  diiiorted  from  their  common  ufe,  the  mind 
muft  be  led  into  mifprifion.  Glanvitle. 

ARBITRARY,  adj.  [arbitrarius,  Lat.]  Defpotic;  ab- 
folute;  bound  by  no  law;  following  the  will  without  re- 
ftraint.  It  is  applied  both  to  perfons  and  things: 

In  vain  the  Tyrian  queen  refigns  her  life 
For  the  ehafte  glory  of  a  virtuous  life, 

If  lying  bards  may  falfe  amours  rehearfe, 

And  blaft  her  name  with  arbitrary  verfe.  Waljk. 

Depending  on  no  rule ;  capricious. — 1 1  may  be  perceived, 
with  what  infeeurity  we  afcribe  efteTs.  depending  on  the 
natural  period  of  time,  unto  arbitrary  calculations,  and 
fuch  as  vary  at  pleafure.  Brown. 

Arbitrary  Punishment,  in  law' ,  denotes  fuch  pu- 
nifhments  as  are  by  ftatute  left  to  the  difcretion  of  the 
judge.  It  is  a  general  rule  in  arbitrary  punifhments,  that 
the  judge  cannot  i  n  H  i  6b  death.  Hence  all  punifhments  that 
are  not  capital  have  acquired  the  name  of  arbitrary  pu¬ 
nifhments,  even  although  they  be  exprcfsly  pointed  out 
By  ftatute. 

To  ARBITRATE,  v.  a.  \_arbitror ,  Lat.]  To  decide; 
to  determine  ;  to  judge  of : 

Yet,  where  an  equal  poife  of  hope  and  fear 

Does  arbitrate  th’  event,  my  nature  is 

That  I  incline  to  hope,  rather  than  fear.  -  Milton. 

To  Arbitrate,  v.  n.  To  give  judgment.— It  did  arbi- 
irate  upon  the  feveral  reports  of  fenfe,  not  like  a  drowfy 
judge,  only  hearing,  but  alfo  direfling,  their  verdidl.  South. 

ARBITRARINESS,/.  Defpotical-nefs ;  tyranny. — 
He  that  by  harflinefs  of  nature,  and  arbitrarinefs  of  com¬ 
mands,  ufes  his  children  like  fervants,  is  what  they  meSh 
by  a  tyrant.  Temple. 

ARBITRATION,/,  [from  arbitror,  Lat.]  Arbitra¬ 
tion  is,  where  the  parties  fubmit  all  matters  in  difpute, 
concerning  any  perfonal  chattels  or  perfonal  wrong,  to  the 

judgment  of  one,  two,  or  arbitrator,  who  are  to  do- 
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cide  the  cotitroverfy ;  or,  if  the  two  do  ret  agree,  it  is 
ufual  to  add,  that  another  perfon  be  called  in  as  umpire, 
to  whofe  foie  judgment  it  is  then  referred.  3  Btackjl.  16. 
Generally  all  matters  of  controverfy,  either  of  fail,  or  of 
right,  in  things  andaCtions  perfonal  and  uncertain,  may 
be  fubmitted  to  arbitration.  9  Co.  78.  But  matters  of  free¬ 
hold,  or  any  right  and  title  to  a  freehold,  cannot  be  fub¬ 
mitted  to  arbitration;  yet,  if  the  parties  enter  into  mutual 
bonds  to  ftand  to  the  award  relating  to  lands  and  tene¬ 
ments,  they  forfeit  their  bonds  tinlefs  they  obey  it.  1  Roll’s 
Abr.  242,  244.  Alfo  criminal  matters,  as  felonies  atid* 
other  indiflable  offences,  cannot  be  fubmitted  to  arbitra¬ 
tion;  and,  although  the  fubmiffion  be  by  bond,  yet  the 
obligation  is  void,  and  the  parties  may  be  punifbed  for  en¬ 
tering  into  fuch  bonds.  1  Bac.  Abr. 

Of  fubmiflion  there  are  divers  kinds: — a  fubmiffion  by 
words  is  good,  and  the  party  in  whofe  favour  the  award  is 
made  hath  a  remedy  to  enforce  the  performance  of  it.  Yet 
it  is  not  expedient  that  any  fubmiflion  fhould  be  by  words 
only,  becaufe  the  party  may  revoke  it  any  time  before  the 
award  made,  and  that  by  word  likewile,  befides  that  it 
lays  a  great  foundation  for  perjury.  Compl.  Arbitr.  21. 
SubmifTion  may  alfo  be  by  covenant ;  but  this  method  is- 
feldom  ufed ;  for  though  it  contains  the  fame  certainty 
with  a  bond,  yet  the  method  of  filing  on  a  covenant  is- 
different,  and  more  difficult  than  fuing  upon  a  bond.  Id. 
7.  46.  There  may  alfo  be  a  fubmiffion  by  rule  of  court,- 
which  is  in  purfuance  of  the  ftatute  9  and  10  Will.  c.  15. 
whereby  the  parties  may  agree  that  their  fubmiflion  be 
made  a  rule  of  fuch  of  his  majefty’s  courts  of  record  as 
the  parties  ffiall  chufe;  which  court  will  thereupon  carry 
the  award  into  execution  in  the  fame  manner  as-  for  con~- 
tempt  of  a  rule  of  court.  Or  the  fubmiflion  may  be  by 
bond,  which  in  fome  refpeefs  is  preferable  to  a  fubmiffion 
by  rule  of  court ;  for  an  award  made  in  purfuance  of  bonds? 
of  fubmiffion  may  bind  the  parties  executors;  but,  if  -he? 
who  refufes  to  perform  an  award  made  purfuant  to  a  rule 
of  court  (hall  die,  the  ftatute  direCfing  that  the  profecu- 
tion  ffiall  be  carried  on  by  attachment,  the  remedy  being 
loft,  the  award  is  loft  alfo.  Compl.  Arbitr.  34.  Or  the  fob- 
miffion  may  be  both  by  bond  and  rule  oj  court,  by  adding 
the  parties  confent  at  the  bottom  of  the  condition  of  the 
bond,  and  this  feemeth  to  be  the  beft  way,,  for  then  the 
party  may  proceed  which  way  he  pleafes  ;  and  it  is  faid, 
he  rnay  proceed  both  ways,,  that  is,  both  on  the  bond,  and 
alfo  have  an  attachment  for  the  contempt.  1  Salk.  73.  It 
hath  been  ufual  alfo,  of  late  years,  to  infert  in  the  fub^ 
miffion  a  caution  that  no  bill  in  equity-  fhall  be  filed  agaimT 
the  arbitrators ;  for  it  would  be  a  very  great  liardfriip  upon, 
arbitrators  if  they  fhould  be  hurrahed  with  fuits,  and  the 
allowing  them  to  be  liable  to  fuch  fuits  would  effectually 
difeourage  perfons  of  worth  from  accepting  the  office  o£ 
arbitrators,  st  Aik.  395. 

The  award  muft  be  madfe  according  to  the  fubmiffion  : 
upon  which  ground  it  hath  been  difputed,  whether  award¬ 
ing  releafes  to  the  time  of  the  award,  and  not  to  the  time 
of  the  fubmiffion,  is  good  ;  but  it  feemsto  be  now  fettled,- 
that  fuch  award  is  not  totally  void,  but  good  for  fo  much 
as  is  within  the  fubmiffion,  and  void  for  the  refidue.  Bac . 
Abr.  If  the  fubmiffion  be,  fo  as  the  award  be  ready  to 
be  delivered  to  the  parties,  or  to  fuch  of  them  as  fhall  de¬ 
fire  the  fame,  the  parties  fo  bound  are  themfelves  obliged 
to  take  notice  of  the  award  at  their  peril ;  but  if  the  words 
of  the  fubmiffion  be,  fo  that  the  award  be  delivered  to  each- 
party  by  fuch  aday,  then  muft  it  be  delivered  to  each  party 
accordingly.  Wood,  b.  4.  c.  3.  An  award  muft  be  pojjible ,, 
and  lawful-,  thus,  if  an  award  be  that  money  ffiall  be  paid 
to  an  infant,  and  that  he  ffiall  make  a  releafe,  it  is  void  ; 
for  the  infant’s  releafe  is  not  good  in  law.  So  alfo  the 
award  muft  be  certain  and  final,  upon  which  account  the 
arbitrators  cannot  regularly  referve  any  thing  for  their  fu¬ 
ture  judgment,  when  the  time  allowed  is  expired.  Cro.  Ja . 
585.  Generally,  the  award  fhall  be  expounded  according 
to  the  intent  of  the  arbitrators,  and  ffiall  not  be  unravelled 

in  a  court  si  equity,  vmlefs  there  was  corruption  in  t*e 

arbitrators 
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arbitrators ;  for,  the  arbitrators  being  perfons  of  the  parties 
own  choofing,  the  law  prefumes  that  they  would  choofe 
perfons  tvhofe  underftanding  and  judgment  they  could  re¬ 
ly  on.  Bur.  Mans/.  701. 

Arbitrators  cannot  pro.ceed  on  a  reference  alone,  after 
they-  have  once  named  an  umpire  ;  for  then  their  authority 
ceafetji,  -though  the.  time  for  making,  the  award  is  not  yet 
expired.  Id.  Arbitrators,  of  thenrfejv.es, , have  no  power 
to  adminifter  oaths  to  the  vvitnelTes ;  but  it  is  how  fettled 
that  they  may-.award  cods  and  damages,  the  fame  as  tho’ 
the  matter  had  been  tried  at  nifi  prius. 

ARBITRATOR,/:  An  extraordinary. judge  between 
party  and  party,  chqfen  by  their  mutual  confent.  A  go¬ 
vernor  ;  a  prefidejrt ; 

Though  heav’11  be  (hut, 

And  heav’n’s  high  arbitrator  fit  fecure 
In  his  own  ftrength,  this  place  may  be  expos’d.  Milton. 
He  that  has  the  power  of  preferibing  to  others  without 
limit  or  controul. — Another  Blenheim  or  Ramilies  will' 
make  the  confederates  matters  of  their  own  terms,  and  ar¬ 
bitrators  of  a  peace.  Addifon. — The  determiner;  he  that 
puts  an  end  to  any  affair  : 

The  end  crowns  all ; 

And  that  old  common  arbitrator ,  time, 

Will  one  day.  end  it.  Sliakcfpeare. 

ARBI'TREMENT,y.  [from  arbitror,  Latv]  Decifion; 
determination. — 1  know  the  knight  is  incenfed  againft  you, 
even  to  a  mortal  arbitrament  \  but  nothing  of  the  circum- 
fiance  more.  ShakcJ'pcare. — Compromife. — Lukewarm  per¬ 
fons  think  they  may  accommodate  points  of  religion  by 
middle  ways,  and  witty  reconcilements;  as  if  they  would 
make  an  arbitrement  between  God  and  man.  Bacon. 

ARBOI'S,  a  fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Jura,  and  late  province  of  Tranche  Compte,  famous 
for  its.  wines.  It  is  twenty-two  miles,  louth-vvett  of  Be- 
fanyon.  Lat.46.55-N.  Ion.  5. 40.  E. 

ARBON',  an  ancient  town  in  Switterland,  on  the  fouth 
banks  of  the  Jake  Conttance,  in  Thurgaw.  It  has  a  cattle 
built  by  the  Romans,  and  is  under  the  jurifdi.dtion  of  the 
bittiop  of  Conttance.  In  the  time  of  war,  the  Swifs  have 
a  right  to  put  in  a  garrifon.  It  is  twelve  miles  loutji-eaft 
of  Conttance.  Lat.47.30.  N.  Ion.  9.  30.  E. 

AR'BOR,y.  in  botany,  a  tree.  Trees  are  by  Linmcus 
claffed  in  the  feventh  family  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
.and  are  diftingujttied  from  flirubs  in  that  their  ttems  come 
up  -with  buds  on  them  ;  but  this  diftinHion  holds  not  uni- 
verfally,  there  being  rarely  any  buds  on  the  large  trees  in 
India. 

Arbor,  in  mechanics,  the  principal  part  of  a  machine 
which  ferves  to  fuftain  the  reft  ;  alfo  the  axis  or  fpindle  on 
Which  a  machine  turns,  as  th  0  arbor  of  a, crane,  windmill,  &c. 

Arbor  Camphor  i'FEKA,y.  in  botany.  SeeLAURUs. 

Arbor  Cre'pitans.  See  Hura. 

Arbor  Dia'n2E.  See  Chemistry. 

Arbor  Ju'D.*,y  in  botany.  See  Cercis. 

Arbor  V i't^e.  ,  See  Thuya. 

AR'BOR  ARY, adj. [at borarius,~Lat.']  Belonging  to  a  tree. 

AR'BORET,y:  [arbor,  Lat.  a  tree.]  A  fmall  tree  or 
Ihrub : 

No  arboret  with  painted  blofloms  drett, 

And  fmelling"  fvveet,  but  there  it  might  be  found, 

To  bud  out  fair,  and  her  fweet  fmells  throw  all  around, 

Fairy  Queen. 

ARBO'REOUS,  adj.  \_arboreus,  Lat.]  Belonging  to  trees ; 
conttituting  a  tree. — A  grain  of  milliard  becomes  arbore¬ 
ous.  Brown. — A  term  in  botany,  to  diftinguifh  fuch  fun- 
gufes  or  modes  as  grow  upon  trees,  from  thofe  that  grow 
on  the  ground. — They  fpeak  properly,  who  make  it  an 
■arboreous  excrefcence,  or  rather  a  fuperplant  bred  of  a  vif- 
■cous  and  fuperfluous  lopp,  which  the  tree  itfelf  cannot 
aflimulate.  Brown. 

ARBORES'CENT,  an  epithet  applied  to  fuch  objeXs 
$s  refemble  trees. 
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ARBORIBON'ZES,  in  modern  hiftory,  priefts  of  Ja, 
pan,  who  live  an  erratic  life,  and  fubfift  on  alms.  They 
dwell  in  caverns,  and  cover  their  heads  with  bonnets  made 
of  the  bark  of  trees. 

AR'BORIST,y  [ arbor  Jit ,  Fr.  from  arbor,  a  tree.]  A 
naturalift-  who  makes  trees  his  ftudy. — The  nature  of  the 
mulberry,  which arbor ijls  obferve  to  be  long  in  the 
begetting  jiis,  buds ;  but,  the  col'd  feafons  being  part,  he. 
ttioots  them  all  out  in  a  night.  Brown. 

AR'BOROU.S,  adj.  [from  arbor,  Lat.]  Belonging  to  a 
tree 

From  under  the  fiiady  arborous  roof 
Soon  as  they  forth  were  come  to  open  light 
Of  day-fpring  and  the  fun,  Milton. 

AR'BOUR,y  [from  arbor,  Lat.  a  tree.]  A  bower;  a 
place  covered  with  green  branches  of  trees: 

For  noon-day’s  heat  are  clofer  at  hours  nrA&e  •, 

And,  for  frelh  ev’ning  air,  the  op’ner  glade.  Drydcn. 

Arbour  ViNTF,y  A  fpecies  of  Bindweed. 

ARBUR'THIE,  a  diftriX  in  the  fhire  of  Kincardin,  or 
Mearns,  in  Scotland. 

AR'BUSCLE,y  [arbufciila,  Lat.]  An)'  little  flirub. 

ARBUS'TUM,  y  implies  a  number  or  multitude  of 
trees  planted  for  the  fruit,  as  an  orchard,-  &c.  The  word 
is  alfo  applied  to  a  place  planted  with  trees  for  fattening 
vines  to,  which  are  hence  called  by  Columella  arbuJHvae. 
Arbuftum  j.s  Jikewiib  ufed  to  denote  an  orchard  w  herein 
the  trees  are  planted  at: fuch  diftances  that  there  is  mom. 
for  ploughing  and  growing  corn  between. 

AR'BUTH.NOT  (Alexander),  principal  of  the  univer- 
fity  of  Aberdeen  in  Scotland,"  was  born  in  the-year  1538. 
He  ttudied  firtt  at  Aberdeen;  and  was  afterwards  lent  to 
France,  w  here,  under  the  famous  Cujacius,  he  applied 
himfelf  to  the  .ftudy  of  the  civil  law.  In  the  year  1563, 
he  returned^o  Scotland,  and  took  orders.  In  1568,  he 
was  appointed  minifter  of  Arbuthnot  and  Logy-Buchan  ; 
and,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  made  principal  of  the 
king’s  college  at  Aberdeen.  In  the  general  attembly.  which 
met  at  Edinburgh  in  1573  and  1577,  he  was  chofen  mode¬ 
rator;  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  was  an  aXive  fupporter  of 
the  reformed  religion.  Lie  died  in  1583,  in  the  forty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age;  and  was  buried  in  the  college  church 
of  Aberdeen.  We  are  told  in  the  Biographia,  that  he 
was  eminent  as  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  a  mathematician,  a 
lawyer,  a  divine,  and  a  phyfician.  He  wrote  Orationes  de 
OrigineHF  Dignitate  Juris,  printed  at  Edinburgh,  1572,  4to. 
and  he  publiftied  Buchanan’s  Hiftory  of  Scotland  in  the 
year  1582. 

Arbuthnot  (Dr.  John),  was  born  in  Kincardinftrire, 
near  Montrofe,  and  was’  educated  at  Aberdeen,  where  he 
received  his  degree  in  phyfic.  The  difficulties  in  which 
His  family  was  involved  on  account  of  their  political  prin¬ 
ciples  made  it  neceffary  that  he  fhould  court  preferment 
elfewhere,  therefore  he  went  to  London.  The  firtt  cha- 
raXer  in  which  he  aXed  there  was  a  teacher  of  the  ma¬ 
thematics  ;  and,  while  he  was  employed  in  this  manner,  he 
had  occafion  to  publifti  his  Examination  of  Dr.  Wood¬ 
ward’s  Account  of  the  Deluge.  This  trait,  which  abound¬ 
ed  with  learning  and  good  fenfe,  ferved  to  make  him  known. 
He  publiftied  foon  after  his  Eflay  on  the  Ufefulnefs  of  Ma¬ 
thematics.  In  the  profeflion  of  phyfic  he  advanced  by  flow 
but  lure  degrees  ;  and  his  reputation  in  it  was  at  length 
fully  e'ftablifhed,  by  a  f’uccefsful  cure  which  he  performed 
on  prince  George  of  Denmark.  CHieen  Anne,  in  corife- 
quence  of  it,  appointed  him  one  of  her  phyficians,  and  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society.  His  talents 
and  worth  were  the  ftrongett  recommendations  of  him  to 
the  men  of  wit  and  learning  of  his  day  ;  and  he  entered 
into  particular  connexions  with  Pope  and  Swift,  with 
whom  he  joined  in  publifhing  feveral  volumes  of  mifcel- 
lanies.  In  172-7,  he  publiftied  Tables  of  ancient  Coins, 
Weights,  andMeafures;  a  work  of  great  ufe,  and  real 
erudition.  In  1732,  his  valuable  traX  concerning  The 
Nature  and  Choice  of  Aliments  appeared ;  which,  the  year 
2  ■  v  "  after,- 
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after,  was  followed  by  his  remarks  on  The  Effe&s  of  Air 
on  Human  Bodies.  A  conftitutional  aflhma  had  diflrelfed 
S  him  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  and  proved  fatal  to  him 
in  1734.  In  1751,  came  out,  in  two  vols.  8vo,  printed  at 
Glafgow,  The  Mifcellaneous  Works  of  the  late  Dr.  Ar- 
buthnot ;  which  are  laid  to  comprehend,  with  what  is  in- 
ferted  in  Swift’s  Mifcellanies,  all  the  pieces  of  wit  and 
humour  of  this  admirable  author. 

ARBU'TLTS,y'.  [Latin;  derivation  uncertain. ]  In  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  the  decandria  monogynia  clafs,  in  the  na¬ 
tural  order  of  bicornes.  The  generic  characters  are — • 
Calyx  :  perianthium  five-parted,  obtufe,  very  fmall,  per¬ 
manent.  Corolla  :  monopetalous,  ovate,  ri atti fh  at  the 
bafe,  diaphanous,  with  a  quinquefid  mouth  ;  divifions  ob¬ 
tufe,  revolute,  fmall.  Stamina:  filaments  ten,  fubulate- 
fwelling,  very  (lender  at  the  bafe,  affixed  to  the  edge  of 
the  bale  of  the  corolla,  and  half  the  length  of  it ;  antherae 
(lightly  bifid,  nodding.  Piftillum:  germ  fubglobular,  on 
a  receptacle  marked  with  ten  dots  ;  (lyle  cylindric,  the 
length  of  the  corolla;  ftigma  thickifh,  obtufe.  Pericar- 
pium:  befry  roundiffi,  five-celled.  Seeds:  fmall,  bony. — 
EJJential  CharaElcr.  Calyx  five-parted  ;  corolla  ovate,  dia¬ 
phanous  at  the  bafe  ;  capfule  five-celled. 

Species.  1.  Arbutus  unedo,  or  common  ftrawberry-tree : 
of  this  there  are  the  following  varieties ;  i.  Arbutus  alba, 
or  common  white- flowered  If  raw  berry  - 1  ree  :  flower  Am¬ 
ple,  corollas  whitifh.  ii.  Arbutus  rubra,  or  red-flowered 
ftrawberry-tree:  flower  Ample,  corollas  reddifli.  iii.  Ar¬ 
butus  plena,  or  double-flowered  (frawberry-tree  :  flower 
full ;  (fern  arboreous,  leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  panicles 
fmooth,  nodding.  The  common  arbutus,  or  (frawberry- 
tree,  rifes  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  but  rarely 
with  an  upright  (lent.  It  ufually  puts  out  branches  very 
near  the  ground.  The  leaves  keep  on  all  the  winter,  and 
are  thruft  off  in  the  fpring  by  new  ones,  fo  that  it  is  al¬ 
ways  clothed  with  leaves.  The  berries  have  many  feeds 
in  them,  and  are  roughened  with  the  tubercles  of  the 
feeds.  The  arbutus  is  now  to  be  found  in  mod  of  our 
plantations,  and  is  one  of  their  greateff  ornaments  in  the 
months  of  OCtober  and  November,  that  being  the  feafon 
when  it  is  in  flower,  and  the  fruit  of  the  former  year  is 
ripe,  for  that  is  a  whole  year  in  growing  to  perfection. 
When  there  is  plenty  both  of  fruit  and  flowers  upon  the 
trees,  they  make  an  elegant  appearance,  at  a  feafon  when 
mod  others  are  pad  their  beauty.  Thofe  trees  wffiich  have 
large  oval  fruit,  make  the  greated  figure;  the  flowers  of 
this  being  larger,  and  oblong.  The  variety  with  double 
flowers  is  a  curiolity,  but  the  flowers,  having  only  two 
rows  of  petals,  make  no  great  appearance,  nor  do  the  trees 
produce  fruit  in  any  quantity ;  the  other  therefore  is  pre¬ 
ferable.  That  with  red  flowers  makes  a  pretty  variety 
when  intermixed  with  the  other  ;  for  the  outfide  of  them 
is  of  a  fine  red  colour  at  their  fird  appearance,  and  after¬ 
wards  they  change  to  purple  before  they  fall  off.  The 
fruit  of  this  is  the  fame  with  the  common  one.  Befides 
thefe  principal  varieties,  the  nurferymen  have  the  curled- 
leaved  or  cut-leaved,  and  the  fmooth-leaved  ;  they  alfo 
didingiiifli  the  broad  from  the  narrow-leaved.  The  arbu¬ 
tus  is  a  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  Greece,  Paleftine, 
and  ma»y  other  parts  of  Afia.  It  is  alfo  found  in  the  weft 
of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  near  the  lake  of  Kil- 
larney,  on  barren  limeftone  rocks.  The  country  people 
eat  the  fruit  there,  in  Spain,  Italy,  See.  Mr.  Ray  mentions, 
that  he  faw  it  in  the  market  at  Padua.  It  is  faid  to  have 
conftituted  part  of  the  food  of  mankind  in  the  early  ages. 

a.  Arbutus  laurifolia,  or  laurel-leaved  ftrawberry-tree: 
ftem  arborefeent ;  leaves  oblong,  acuminate  to  both  ends, 
(harply  ferrate,  fmooth  ;  racemes  axillary,  one- ranked, 
feffile,  folitary.  This  is  very  like  the  common  arbutus, 
but  differs  in  its  (harp  cufpidate  ferratures,  and  its  axil¬ 
lary  very  fimple  racemes,  (horter  than  the  leaves,  with 
the  flowers  all  directed  the  fame  way.  It  is  a  native  of 
North  America. 

3.  Arbutus  andrachne,  or  oriental  ftrawberry-tree:  ftem 
arboreous;  leaves  oval,  quite  entire  and  ferrate;  panicles 
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pubeTcen t,  ereCt.  This  alfo  much  refembles  tiie  coinmom 
arbutus,  but  the  bark  is  not  rough  ;  fome  of  the  leaves- 
have  no  ferratures;  the  panicle  is  upright  and  vifeid,  which 
in  that  is  fmooth.  It  grows  to  a  middle-fized  tree,  with 
irregular  branches.  1  he  leaves  are  fmooth,  large,  fome- 
what  like  thofe  of  the  bay-tree,  but  not  quite  fo  long. 
Flowers  like  thofe  of  the  common  arbutus,  but  growing 
thinly  on  the  branches.  Fruit  oval,  of  the  fame  colour 
and  confidence  with  the  common  fort ;  but  the  feeds  of 
this  are  flat,  whereas  in  that  they  are  pointed  and  angular. 
It  grows  naturally  in  the  eaft,  particularly  about  Magnefia, 
where  it  is  fo  plentiful,  as  fo  be  the  principal  fuel  tiled 
by  the  inhabitants.  Belon  fays,  it  is  common  in  Crete, 
and  between  Aleppo  and  Antioch.  Wheeler  obferved  it 
near  Athens,  and  (aw  the  fruit  in  the  market  at  Smyrna- 
Tournefort  enumerates  three  other  varieties  of  this  tree,, 
which  he  obferved  in  the  Levant ;  one  with  ferrate  leaves, 
a  fecond  with  a  large  oblong  fruit,  and  a  third  with  large 
compreifed  fruit.  Flowers  in  March  and  April. 

4.  Arbutus  ferruginea,  or  long-flowered  ftrawberry-tree: 
ftem  arborefeent,  leaves  oblong,  obtufe,  fmooth,  quite  en¬ 
tire;  racemes  terminal.'  Found  in  America,  by  Muti's. 

5.  Arbutus  mucronata,  or  pointed-leaved  ftrawberry- 
tree  :  ftem  fhrubby  ;  leaves  alternate,  ovate,  ferrate,  point¬ 
ed  ;  peduncles  axillary,  one-flowered.  6.  Arbutus  pu- 
milu,  or  dwarf  ftrawberry-tree:  (terns  diffufed;  leaves, 
alternate,  diftich,  oblong,  quite  enttre  ;  flowers  lateral, 
folitary.  Both  of  thefe  were  found  in  Terra  del  F'uego; 
by  Back. 

7.  Arbutus  Acadienfis,  or  Acadian  ftrawberry-tree: 
ftems  procumbent;  leaves  ovate,  fub ferrate  ;  flowers  fcat- 
tered  ;  berries  many-feeded.  This  is  a  low  bulhy  (hrub* 
with  (lender  trailing  branches  :  it  never  produces  fruit  m« 
England.  It  grows  naturally  in  Acadia,  and  other  north¬ 
ern  parts  of  America,  upon  fwampy  land,  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  overflowed  with  water. 

8.  Arbutus  Alpina,  or  Alpine  arbutus  :  ftetns  procum¬ 
bent  ;  leaves  rugofe,  ferrate.  The  branches  of  this  ftirub 
trail  flat  upon  the  ground,  two  or  three  feet  round  the  root ; 
the  berries  are  globular,  green  at  firft,  then  red,  but  black 
when  ripe,  and  of  the  fize  of  a  floe,  having  five  cells,  con¬ 
taining  five  fmall  bony  feeds,  their  tafte  refembling  that 
of  black  currants,  but  more  maukifh,  infomuch  that  Lin¬ 
naeus  fays  the  Laplanders  will  fcarcely  eat  them.  Haller, 
on  the  contrary,  thinks  the  flavour  not  unpieafant ;  and 
Mr.  Miller  deferibes  them  as  of  a  pleafant  tafte,  fo  as  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  thole  countries- 
where  they  grow  naturally.  Nothing  is  more  common, 
fays  Linnaeus,  in  all  the  Lapland  Alps,  in  Dalekarlia,  front 
their  tops  to  their  bale,  round  the  White  Sea,  efpecially  in 
very  dry  fandy  places  :  alfo  in  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Daiu 
phine.  Savoy,  Siberia,  &c.  and  with  us,  in- many  of  the 
highland  mountains  of  Scotland,  iu  a  dry  barren  foil.  It- 
flowers  in  May. 

9.  Arbutus  uva  urfi,  or  trailing  arbutus  or  bear-berr  y 
ftem  procumbent,  leaves  quite  entire.  This'  ihrub  is  very 
abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  continent,  as  in.  Sweden,. 
Denmark,  and  moft  parts- of  the  north  ;  alfo  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  Germany,  Carniola,  Danphine;  Savoy,  Siberia,  &c. 
With  us  it  is  of  late  difeovery,  and  feems  firft  to  have  been, 
noticed  by  Mr.  Lhwyd,  in  the  ifiand  of  Mull;  it  is  how¬ 
ever  now  known  to  be  very  common  upon  dry,  heathy, 
mountainous,  and  rocky,  places,  throughout  the  highlands 
arid  weftern  ifles;  alfo  near  Hexham,  in  Northumberland. 
The  leaves  have  been  greatly  celebrated  in  calculous  and 
nephritic  complaints,  and  other  diforders  of  the  urinary 
paffages.  The  dofe  is  half  a  drachm  of  the  powdef  of  the 
leaves,  every  morning,  or  two  or  three  times  a  day.  De 
Haen  relates,  after  great  experience  of  this  medicine  in  the 
hofpital  of  Vienna,  that  fuppurations,  though  obftinate,. 
and  of  long  continuance,  in  the  kidneys,  ureters,  bladder, 
urethra,  ferotum,  and  perinteum,  where  there  has  been 
no  venereal  taint  or  evident  marks  of  a  calculus,  were  in 
general  completely  cured  by  it :  that,  of  thofe  who  had  a 
manifeft  calculus,  feveral  found  permanent  relief,  fo  that,- 
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ton#  after  -iV  mvdichje  had  been  left  off,  they  continued 
free  from  pain  or  inconvenience  in  making  water,  though 
the  cathetei  fhcwed  that  the  calculus  ftill  remained :  that 
others,  who  feenr'ed  to  be  cured,  relapled  on  -leaving  oft' 
the  medicine,  were  again  relieved  on  repeating  its  life,  and 
this  for  fevers  1  times  fuccelTively  ;  while  others  obtained 
from  it  only  temporary  and  precarious  relief,  the  com¬ 
plaints  being  often  as  fevere  during  the  continuance  of  the 
lrcedicihoas  when  it  was  not  ufed.  The  trials  of  the  uva 
urfi-rna.de  in  this  country  have  by  no  means  anfwered  ex- 
pcclJitibn.  Sometimes  the  patients  found  no  relief,  but 
thought  their  complaints  rather  aggravated  than  allevia¬ 
ted  ;  whilft,  in  other  calculous  and  nephritic  cafes,  the 
lympfoius  have  been  almoft  entirely  removed.  Perhaps 
upon  the  whole,  we  lliall  find  it  no  better  than  other  ve¬ 
getable,  aftringents  ;  fome  of  which  have  long  been  ufed 
by  the  country  people,  in  gravelly  complaints,  and  with 
■very  great  advantage  ;  though  hitherto  unnoticed  by  the 
regular  practitioners.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  event  of 
its  medical  qualities,  the  whole  plant  is  certainly  very  fer- 
v.ceable  in  dying.an  afti-colour,  but  particularly  in  tanning 
leather.  In  tilts  view  it  may  deferve  attention,  in  thole 
countries  where  whole  mountains  are  covered  with  this 
trailing  Ihrub,  and  they  have  fcarcely  timber  ftifticient  for 
their  occonomical  purpofes.  The  berries  are  a  food  for 
grous,  and  other  game. 

10.  A  i  burns  thymifolia,  or  tliyme-leaved  arbutus  :  ftems 
procumbent;  leaves  oval,  acute,  obfeurely  ferrate,  llrigofe 
underneath,  flowers  axillary,  eight-ftamened.  This  has 
the  ftruihire  of  the  cranberry,  but  all  the  parts  are  larger. 
The  ftem  is  imbricate,  with  brilile-fhaped  feales.  Native 
of  North  America,  in  fw.amps  ;  and  extremely  abundant 
there.  The  berries  are  brought  to  market  at  Philadelphia, 
late  in  autumn ;  and  tire  tiled  for  tarts  and  other  kinds  of 
paltry.  Quantities  of  them  are  lent  over,  preferved,  to 
Europe,  and  to  the  Weft  Indies.  They  are  much  ufed 
by  our  paftry-cooks  in  London,  but  are  inferior  to  cran¬ 
berries  of  our  own  growth.  The  Swedes  in  America  call 
them  tranb&r ,  and  the  French  in  Canada  atopa ,  from  the 
Indians. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  heft  method  of  propaga¬ 
ting  the  common  arbutus  is  from  feeds.  When  t he  fruit 
is  perfectly  ripe,  which  is  from  the  middle  of  November 
to  the  end  of  December,  it  fttould  be  gathered,  and  mixed 
whole  with  dry  fand,  to  preferve  it  until  the  time  of  flaw¬ 
ing.  The  fureft  method  of  railing  the  plants,  is  to  fow 
the  feeds  in  pots,  which  fltould  be  plunged  into  an  old 
bed  of  tanners  bark,  that  has  loft  its  heat,  covering  the 
bed  with  glaftes,  &c.  to  keep  out  froft  ;  this  fttould  be 
done  in  December.  If  the  feeds  are  good,  and,  as  the 
fpring  advances,  the  pots  are  refrefhed  with  water,  the 
plants  will  come  up  the  beginning  of  April,  when  they 
fttould  be  frequently  but  fparingly  watered,  and  conftantly 
kept  clean  from  weeds.  As  the  fummer  advances,  if  the 
plants  are  (haded  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  it  will  greatly 
promote  their  growth  ;  but  in  warm  weather  they  muff 
be  open  all  night  to  receive  the  dew,  and  fhould  only  be 
covered  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  with  this  management, 
the  plants  will  rife  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  inches  the 
firft  fummer.  The  beginning  of  October,  thefe  plants 
may  be  lhaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  their  roots  carefully 
feparated,  planting  them  fingly  in  fmall  pots  filled  with 
light  earth  ;  then  plunge  the  roots  into  art  old  bed  of  tan¬ 
ners  bark,  under  a  common  frame,  obferving  to  fhade 
them  from  the  fun  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  to  give 
them  water  as  they  may  require  :  in  this  bed  the  pots 
Ihould Letnain  during  the  winter,  obferving  to  expofe  the 
plants  to  the  open  air,  at  all  times  when  the  weather  is  fa¬ 
vourable  ;  but  in  frofty  weather  they  muft  be  covered, 
otherwife  they  will  be  in  danger,  if  the  feafon  proves  fe¬ 
vere.  The  fpring  following  the  plants  may  be  removed 
to  a  very  gentle  hot-bed,  which  will  require  no  other  co¬ 
vering  but  mats.  This  will  enable  them  to  make  ftrong 
(hoots  early  in  the  fummer,  whereby  they  will  be  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  condition  to  bear  the  cold  of  the  fucceeding  winter : 


in  this  bed  the  plants  may  continue  molt  part  of  the  fum¬ 
mer  ;  for,  if  the  pots  are  taken  out  and  fet  upon  the 
ground,  the  fmallnefs  of  their  fize  will  occalion  the  earth 
in  them  to  dry  fo  fart,  that  watering  will  fcarcely  preferve 
the  plants  alive  ;  but,  if  they  are  kept  growing  all  the 
fummer,  they  will  be  more  than  a  foot  high  by  the  next 
autumn  ;  but  it  will  be  advifable  to  fereen  them  from  the 
froft  during  their  continuance  in  pots,  by  plunging  them 
into  the  ground  in  a  warm  place,  and  covering  them  with 
mats  in  bad  weather.  When  the  plants  are  grown  to  be 
two  or  three  feet  high,  you  may  ftiake  them  out  of  the 
pots,  and  plant  them  in  the  open  ground  in  the  places 
where  they  are  to  remain ;  but  this  Ihould  be  done  in 
April,  that  they  may  have  taken  good  root  before  the 
winter,  which  would  be  apt  to  damage  them  if  newly- 
planted  ;  and,  as  all  the  earth  about  their  roofs  may  be 
thus  preferved,  there  will  be  no  fear  of  fucceeding  at  this 
feafon.  Thefe  plants  are  tolerably  hardy,  and  are  feldom 
hurt,  except  in  extreme  hard  winters,  which  many  times 
kill  the  young  and  tender  branches,  but  rarely  aeftroy  the 
roots  ;  therefore,  however  dead  they  may  appear  after  a 
hard  winter,  yet  1  would  advife  the  letting  them  remain 
till  the  fucceeding  fummer  lias  fufficiently  demonftrated 
what  are  living  and  what  are  dead  ;  for  the  winters  of 
1728-9,  and  1739-40,  gave  11s  great  reafon  to  believe  moft 
of  the  trees  of  this  kind  were  deftroyed  ;  and  many  people 
were  fo  bally,  as  to  dig  tip  or  cut  down  many  of  their  trees; 
w  hereas  all  thofe  who  had  patience  to  let  them  remain, 
found  that  fcarcely  one  in  five  hundred  failed  to  come  out 
again  the  next  fummer,  and  many  of  them  made  hand- 
lome  plants  that  feafon.  This  tree  delights  in  a  moift  foil, 
for,  when  it  is  planted  in  dry  ground,  it  feldom  produces 
much  fruit ;  the  flowers  coming  forth  in  autumn,  if  the 
winter  proves  fevere,  are  generally  deftroyed,  which  has 
occalioned  their  producing  very  little  fruit  in  England  for 
feveral  years:  therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  fruit,  the  trees 
Ihould  be  placed  in  a  warm  fituation ;  and,  where  the 
ground  is  not  naturally  moift,  there  fhould  be  a  good 
quantity  of  loam  and  rotten  neat’s  dung  laid  about  their 
roots  ;  and,  if  the  fpring  fhould  prove  dry,  they  muft  be 
plentifully  watered,  in  order  to  have  plenty  of  fruit.  The 
very  beft  feafon  for  tranfplanting  the  arbutus  is  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  at  which  time  the  blolfoms  are  beginning  to  ap- 
.pear ;  and,  at  that  feafon,  if  it  fhould  prove  very  dry,  and 
they  are  kept  moift,  they  will  take  root  very  foon  :  but, 
towards  the  beginning  of  November,  their  roots  fhould  be 
well  covered  with  mulch,  to  keep  out  the  froft. 

The  following  direflions  are  added  from  Mr.  Boutcher’s 
excellent  Treatife  on  Foreft-trees.  The  feeds  ripening  at 
different  times  muft  r.ot  be  gathered  all  at  once.  Thofe 
fruits  which  are  ripe,  may  eafily  be  known  by  their  turn¬ 
ing  of  a  deep  brownifh  tawney  colour;  examine  therefore 
your  trees  every  two  or  three  days.  They  retain  their 
growing  quality  a  very  fliort  time.  Sow  the  feeds  rubbed 
out  with  the  fand  in  pots  the  middle  of  March.  If  the 
quantity  you  intend  to  raife  be  large,  prepare  a  moderate 
hot-bed  of  tanners  bark ;  lay  on  fix  inches  deep  of  the 
fineft  rich  loofe  mould,  fow  the  feeds,  and  cover  them  not 
more  than  one-fixth  of  an  incli  deep  :  in  five  or  fix  weeks 
the  plants  will  appear.  The  fecond  fpring,  Mr.  Boutcher 
recommends  to  remove  them  into  penny  pots,  which  fhould 
be  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  till  Auguft,  hardening  them 
gradually  by  expofmg  them  to  the  open  air  in  moift  calm 
weather.  Then  they  may  be  placed  in  a  warm  fpot  under 
a  hedge,  till  Odtober,  where  they  may  be  expofed  all  the 
winter,  mats  only  being  thrown  over  them  in  bad  weather. 
The  following  fpring  take  out  the  furface  mould,  fill  the 
pots  again  witli  rich  earth,  remove  them  to  a  fhady  border 
till  autumn,  watering  them  in  dry  weather  every  fecond 
or  third  evening  ;  and  then  let  them  ftand  during  winter 
under  a  wall  or  hedge  where  they  may  have  the  fun. 
Having  now  flood  two  feafons  in  the  pots,  fhake  them  out 
cautioufly,  and  cut  off  the  mouldy  or  mufty  roots  ;  plunge 
them  in  water  and  earth  for  an  hour,  and  then  place  the*n 
in  twopenny  pots,  where  they  may  continue  two  or  three 
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years ;  keep  them  the  firftfeafon  under  fliade  and  die] ter; 
water  them  in  dry  weather,  and  every  fpring  take  away 
the  earth  from  the  furfacc  of  the  pots,  and  replace  it  with 
fo me  which  is  f  re  Hi  and  rich.  Mr.  Boutcher  fays,  they 
require  a  generous  dry  foil,  and  that  they  fhould  be  plant¬ 
ed  under  the  covert  of  trees,  at  a  proper  diftance.  This 
tree  is  not  fond  of  being  much  pruned  at  removal ;  this 
ought  therefore  to  be  performed  a  year  before  or  after 
that  operation.  It  will  not  fucceed  in  moift,  heavy,  or 
clay,  lands,  but  will  grow  tolerably  well  in  a  thin  fa'ndy 
foil ;  it  mod  affe&s  that  which  is  deep,  loamy,  and  gene¬ 
rous.  It  will  rife  thirty  feet  high  in  a  favourable  foil  and 
(ituation  that  is  well  dickered. 

Arbu'tus,  Trailing,  f.  in  botany.  See  Epigtea. 

ARC ,  f  [arcus,  Lat.i  A  fegment ;  a  part  of  a  circle; 
not  more  than  a  femicircie. — Their  fegments,  or  arcs,  for 
the  mod  part,  exceeded  not  the  third  part  of  a  circle. 
Newton.  An  arch  : 

Load  (bme  vain  church  with  old  theatric  date, 

Turn  arcs  of  triumph  to  a  garden-gate.  Pope. 

Arc  (Joan  d’),  called  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  was  born 
in  1407,  in  the  village  of  Domremi,  near  Vaucouleurs,  on 
the  borders  of  Lorraine.  She  rendered  herfelf  famous  in 
hidory,  by  commencing  the  expuldon  of  the  Englifli  out 
of  France,  after  the  conqueds  made  in  that  country  by 
Henry  V.  She  had  lived  for  fome  time  fervant  at  an  inn, 
where  die  had  been  accudomed  to  ride  the  horles  of  her 
loader's  gueds  to  water  ;  her  employment  and  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  company  whom  die  attended  had  given  her 
a  degree  of  boldnefs  above  her  fex  ;  and,  though  only 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  (he  lidened  with  pleafure  to  the 
martial  atchievements,  the  condant  topics  of  converfation 
in  a  warlike  age.  The  calamities  of  her  country,  and  the 
didrefs  of  her  fovereign,  Charles  VII.  were  the  objects  of 
her  daily  thoughts  and  nightly  dreams.  She  was  foon  in¬ 
flamed  with  the  defire  of  avenging  on  the  Eiiglifli  the  mu 
fery  of  France  ;  and  an  ignorant  mind  might  poflibly  mif- 
take  the  impulfe  of  her  paflions  for  heavenly  infpirations. 
She  procured  admifllon  to  Baudrecourt,  the  governor  of 
Vaucouleurs  ;  (he  declared  to  him  that  die  had  been  ex¬ 
horted  by  frequent  vifions  and  diflinbt  voices,  to  atchieve 
the  deliverance  of  her  country  ;  and  the  governor,  either 
equally  credulous  himfelf,  or  fufficiently  penetrating  to 
forefee  the  effedt  fuch  an  enthufiad  might  have  on  the 
minds  of  the  vulgar,  granted  her  an  efcort  to  the  French 
court,  which  at  that  time  redded  at  Chinon,  in  Touraine. 

On  her  arrival  at  Chinon,  (lie  is  faid  to  have  didinguirtied 
Charles  from  his  courtiers,  though  diveded  of  every  enflgn 
of  royalty ;  to  have  revealed  a  fecret  to  him  unknown  to 
all  the  world  befide  himfelf ;  and  to  have  demanded,  and 
deferibed  by  particular  marks,  a  fword  (he  had  never  feen, 
and  which  (he  required  as  the  indfument  of  her  future 
victories;  (lie  afferted,  that  die  was  commiflioned  to  raife 
the  fiege  of  Orleans,  and  to  conduit  her  lawful  prince  to 
Rheims,  to  be  there  crowned  and  anointed  king  of  the 
French.  Charles  and  his  miniders  pretended  to  examine 
her  pretenfions  with  fcrupulous  exadtnefs  :  they  aff'edled 
at  length  to  be  convinced  of  the  fincerity  of  her  declara¬ 
tions,  and  of  her  fupernatural  powers  ;  their  opinion  was 
folemnly  and  publicly  countenanced  by  an  affembly  of 
dodlors  and  theologians,  and  by  the  parliament  of  France, 
then  redding  at  Poidliers.  After  repeated  examinations, 
the  million  of  Joan  of  Arc  was  pronounced  to  be  divine  ; 
and  the  fpirits  of  a  defpairing  people  were  again  elevated 
by  the  hope  that  heaven  had  declared  itfelf  in  favour 
of  France. 

The  Englifh  were  at  that  time  befieging  the  city  of  Or¬ 
leans,  the  lad  refource  of  Charles,  and  every  thing  indi¬ 
cated  a  fpeedy  furrender.  Joan  undertook  to  raife  the 
fiege ;  and,  to  render  herfelf  dill  more  remarkable,  girded 
herfelf  with  the  miraculous  fword,  of  which  (lie  before 
had  fuch  extraordinary  notices.  Thus  equipped,  (he  or¬ 
dered  all  the  foldiers  to  confefs  themfelves  before  they  fet 
out ;  (he  difplayed  in  her  hand  a  confecrated  banner,  and 
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aflured‘  the  troops  of  certain  fuccefs.  Such  confidence  on 
her  fide  foon  railed  the  fpirits  of  the  French  army  ;  and 
even  the  Englifli,  who  pretended  to  defpife  her  elTorts, 
felt  themielves  fecretly  influenced  with  the  terrors  of  her 
midion.  When  (lie  arrived  near  Orleans,  (he  wrote  to  the 
Englifli  to  h  it  the  fiege;  but  her  medenger  was  detained 
and  loaded  with  irons;  (he  complained  of  this  violation  of 
good  faith,  and  her  herald  was  then  lent  back  with  a  let¬ 
ter  full  of  contempt".  She  then  addrefled  a  feeond  letter, 
which  (lie  (aliened  to  the  end  of  an  arrow,  and  (hot  it  into 
the  Englifli  fort  railed  before  the  city.  The  (uperlcrip- 
tion  was,  “  To  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  calls  himfelf 
Regent  of  France  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  England. 
Having  no  right  to  this  kingdom,  God  commands  you, 
by  me,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  to  abandon  the  forts  you 
have  raifed,  and  to  retire.”  A  (up ply  of  provifions  want¬ 
ing  to  be  conveyed  into  the  town,  Joan,  at  the  head  of 
fume  French  troops,  covered  the  embarkation,  and  entered 
Orleans  at  the  head  of  the  convoy  which  Ihe  had  fafely 
protected.  While  (he  was  leading  her  troops  along,  a 
dead  (Hence  and  allonifimient  reigned  among  the  Kngliih  ; 
and  they  regarded  with  religious  awe  that  temerity,  which 
they  thought  nothing  but  fupernatural  afiillance  could 
infpire.  But  they  were  foon  rouzed  from  their  Hate  of 
amazement  by  a  Tally  from  the  town  ;  Joan  led  on  the  be- 
fieged,  bearing  the  facred  (fartdard  in  her  hand,  encourag¬ 
ing  them  with  her  words  and  actions,  bringing  them  to 
the  trenches,  and  overpowering  the  beliegers  in  tlieir  own 
redoubts.  In  the  attack  of  one  of  the  forts,  (lie  was 
wounded  in  the  neck  with  an  arrow  ;  but  inllantly  pulling 
out  the  weapon  with  her  own  hands,  and  getting  the 
wound  quickly  dreffed,  (he  haflened  back  to  head  the 
troops,  and  to  plant  her  vidlorious  banner  on  the  ramparts 
of  the  enemy.  Thefe  fucceffes  continuing,  the  Englifh 
found  that  it  was  impoflible  to  refift  troops  animated  by 
fuch  fuperior  energy  ;  and  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  attack,  thinking  it  dangerous  to  remain  any 
longer  in  the  prefence  of  fuch  an  enthufiaflic  enemy,  raf¬ 
fed  the  fiege,  and  retreated  with  all  imaginable  precaution. 

The  fiege  of  Orleans  was  raifed  in  1425  ;  and  the  French, 
animated  by  this  firft  effay  of  the  holy  maid,  prepared  to 
improve  their  advantage.  The  earl  of  Suffolk,  with  part 
of  his  forces,  had  retired  to  Jergeau  ;  he  was  there  invefted. 
by  the  French,  animated  by  the  prefence  of  Joan,  and  in 
ten  days  the  town  was  taken  by  affault,  and  Suffolk  him¬ 
felf  made  prifoner.  Joan  of  Arc  entered  the  town  in  tri¬ 
umph  at  the  head  of  her  army.  The  conflable  Richemont 
preffed  the  remnant  of  Englifli,  who  endeavoured  to  re¬ 
treat  :■  they  were  overtaken  at  the  village  of  Patay  ;  op- 
preffed  by  their  fears,  they  fcarcely  awaited  the  charge  of 
their  enemies ;  two  thoufand  were  (laughtered  on  the  field, 
and  among  the  numerous  captives  were  Talbot  and  Scales. 
Thus  the  Maid  of  Orleans  had  early  fulfilled  great  part  of 
her  million;  but  a  more  arduous  enterprife  remained,  to 
condudt  the  king  to  receive  the  crown  at  Rheims.  The  city 
itfelf  lay  far  diftant  from  any  place  poffelfed  by  Charles ; 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Englifli ;  and  the  whole  road 
which  led  to  it  was  occupied  by  their  garrifons.  Yet  Joan 
infifted  on  the  execution  of  her  defign  ;  the  king  himfelf 
(hook  off  his  general  indolence,  and  refolved  to  follow 
tile  exhortations  of  his  warlike  prophetefs  ;  the  nobility  of 
France  crowded  to  the  (landard  of  their  youthful  fove¬ 
reign,  who  began  his  march  at  the  head  of  twelve  thou¬ 
fand  men  ;  he  paffed  without  interruption  through  an  ene¬ 
my’s  country  ;  received  in  his  progrefs  the  fubmiflion  of 
Troyes ;  was  inflantly  admitted  into  Rheims,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  which  drove  out  the  Englifh,  and  in  that  city  he 
was  folemnly  inaugurated  ;  the  Maid  of  Orleans  (landing 
by  his  fide  in  complete  armour,  and  difplaying,  during  the 
ceremony,  her  holy  banner.  The  claim  of  Charles,  from 
his  coronation  at  Rheims,  received  new  lullre,;  and  Laon, 
Soiffons,  Chateau-Thierri,  Provins,  and  many  other  towns 
in  the  neighbourhood,  inllantly  revolted  from  the  Englifh. 

Joan  of  Arc  had  decl.arcd,  that  with  the  inauguration 
of  Charles  VII,  at  Rheims  h.er  million  expired  ;  and  that 
2  ‘  it 
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it  was  her  with,  after  having  fulfilled  her  promifes,  to  nions.  All  the  figures  are  in  iron.  The  king  appears 
return  to  her  former  condition.  The  count  of  Dunois  had  bareheaded,  and  by  him  lies  his  helmet  furmounted  with 
exhorted  her  to  perfevere  till  the  Englifh  were  finally  ex-  a  crown.  Oppofite  to  him  is  the  Maid  herfelf,  in  the  fame 
pelled.  Overcome  by  his  importunities,  fhe  had  thrown  attitude  of  grateful  devotion  to  heaven.  It  is  a  molt  pre- 
herfelf  into  Compeigne,  which  at  that  time  was  befieged_  cious  and  invaluable  hiftorical  monument, 
by  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  In  a  fally  on  the  quarters  of  “  In  the  Hotel  deVille  ^continues  Wraxall)  is  a  portrait 
John  of  Luxembourg,  fhe  was  defected  by  her  friends,  of  the  fame  immortal  woman,  which  I  fiudied  long  and 
furrounded  by  her  enemies,  and  after  a  gallant  reliftance  attentively.  Though  it  was  not  done  till  1581,  which  was 
taken  prifoner.  She  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  betrayed  near  130  years  after  her  deceafe,  it  is  yet  the  oldeft  and 
by  the  envy  of  the  French,  who  repined  at  every  fuccefs  belt  picture  of  her  now  exifting.  The  painter  feems  un¬ 
being  afcribed  to  her  influence;  and  the  negleft  of  Charles,  doubtedly  to  have  drawn  a  flattering  refemblgnce  of  her, 
who  made  not  the  flighted  effort  to  procure  her  releafe,  and  to  have  given  his  heroine  imaginary  charms.  Her 
proves  that  he  no  longer  expedited  to  derive  any  benefit  face,  though  long,  is  of  exceeding  beauty,  heightened  by 
from  the  indrument  he  had  adopted.  The  duke  of  Bed-  an  exprellion  of  intelligence  and  grandeur  rarely  united, 
ford  purchafed  from  John  of  Luxembourg  this  important  Her  hair  falls  loofely  down  her  back,  and  fhe  wears  on 
captive,  and  commenced  a  profecution  againfl  her,  which,  her  head  a  fort  of  bonnet  enriched  with  pearls,  and  (haded 
whether  undertaken  from  policy  or  revenge,  fiains  with  with  white  plumes,  tied  under  her  chin  with  n  firing, 
barbarity  his  accomplifhed  character.  As  a  prifoner  of  About  her  neck  is  a  little  collar,  and  lower  down,  upon 
war,  Joan  was  entitled  to  the  courtefy  of  good  ufage,  her  bofom,  a  necklace  compofed  of  fmall  links.  Her 
praflifed  by  civilized  nations  ;  and  in  her  military  capa-  drefs,  which  is  that  of  a  woman,  I  find  it  difficult  exactly 
city  (he  never  had  been  impeached  of  adding  with  treachery  to  defcribe.  It  fits  clofe  to  the  body,  and  is  cut  or  flatbed 
or  cruelty.  But  her  enemies  were  inexorable  ;  and  to  dif-  at  the  arms  and  elbows.  Round  her  waifi  is  an  embroi- 
guife  the  fource  of  their  enmity,  they  prevailed  on  the  dered_girdle,  and  in  her  right  hand  fhe  holds  the  fword 
bifhop  of  Beauvais  to  profiitute  the  facred  name  of  reli-  with  which  fhe  expelled  the  enemies  of  her  fovereign  and 
gion  to  the  perfecution  they  meditated.  The  bifhop  pre-  her  country.  1  am  not  furprifed  at  the  animated  and  en- 
tended  that  Joan  had  been  taken  in  his  diocefe,  and  defired  thufiaftic  attachment  which  the  French  (till  eherifh  for  her 
to  have  her  tried  by  an  ecclefiaftical  court  for  forcery,  memory.  The  critical  and  defperate  emergency  in  which 
impiety,  idolatry,  and  magic  ;  the  univerfity  of  Paris  dif-  (lie  appeared ;  her  fex,  youth,  and  even  the  obfcurity  of 
graced  itfelf  by  joining  the  requeft.  But  joan  for  a  long  her  birth;  the  unparalleled  fuccefs  which  crowned  her 
time  defended  herfelf  with  becoming  firmnefs ;  fhe  ac-  enterprize  ;  the  cruel  and  detefiable  fentence  by  which  (lie 
knowledged  her  intention  to  expel  the  Englifh,  the  inva-  was  put  to  death  ;  the  air  of  the  marvellous  fpread  over 
tiers  of  her  country  ;  and  replied,  that  fhe  fubmitted  her  the  whole  narration,  increafed  and  (Lengthened  by  that 
infpirations,  which  her  judges  urged  as  magical,  to  God,  veneration  which  time  affixes  to  every  great  event;  all 
the  fountain  of  truth.  But  fhe  was  already  prejudged  ;  thefe  united  caufes  confpire  to  place  her  above  mortality, 
her  revelations  were  declared  to  be  the  inventions  of  the  Rome  and  Athens  would  undoubtedly  have  ranked  her 
devil  to  delude  the  people ;  and  fhe  was  fentenced  to  be  among  their  tutelary  deities,  and  have  eredted  temples  to 
delivered  over  to  the  fecular  arm.  It  is  with  indignation  her  honour;  nor  can  I  help  being  amazed,  that,  amidfi  the 
the  reader  mull  perufe  her  fate  ;  the  Maid  of  Orleans  was  almoft  infinite  number  of  modern  faints  who  croud  and  dif- 
found  guilty  of  herefy  and  witchcraft;  and  fentenced  to  grace  the  French  churches,  no  altar  was  ever  eredted  to 
be  burnt  alive,  the  then  punifhmerit  for  fuch  offences,  the  Maid  of  Orleans.” 

But,  previous  to  the  inflidition  of  this  dreadful  fentence,  ARCA'DE,  J\  [French.]  A  continued  arch  ;  a  walk 
they  were  refolved  to  make  her  abjure  her  former  errors;  arched  over: 

and  at  length  fo  far  prevailed  by  terror  and  rjgorous  treat-  Qr  call  the  winds  through  long  arcades  to  roar, 
ment,  that  her  (pints  were  broken  by  the  hardfhips  fhe  Proud  t0  catch  cold  at  a  Venetian  door.  Pope. 

was  to  fuffer.  Her  former  vifionary  dreams  began  to  va-  1 

uifii,  and  a  gloomy  diftruft  took  place  of  her  late  infpira-  ARCA'DI,  or  Arca'dians,  the  name  of  a  learned 
tions.  She  publicly  declared  herfelf  willing  to  recant,  and  fociety  at  Rome. 

promifed  never  more  to  give  way  to  the  vain  delufions  ARCA'DI  A,  an  inland  diftrift  in  the  heart  of  Pelopon- 
which  had  hitherto  milled  her,  and  impofed  on  the  people,  nefus.  It  is  mountainous,  and  fitter  for  pafture  than  corn ; 
This  was  what  her  oppreflbrs  defired  ;  and,  willing  to  fliew  and  therefore  chiefly  celebrated  by  bucolic  or  paftoral 
fome  appearance  of  mercy,  they  changed  her  fentence  into  poets,  who  feign  Pan,  the  god  of  fhepherds,  to  be  the 

perpetual  imprifonment,  and  to  be  fed  during  life  on  bread  guardian  of  it.  Virgil .  It  has  to  the  north  Achaia,  to  the 

and  water.  But  the  rage  of  her  enemies  was  not  yet  fa-  eaft  Argos  and  I.aconia,  Meflenia  to  the  fouth,  and  Elis 
tiated.  Sufpefting  that  the  female  habit  which  fhe  had  to  the  weft.  According  to  Pliny,  the  wine  of  this  coun- 
confented  to  wear  was  difagreeable  to  her,  they  purpofely  try  cured  barrennefs  in  women,  and  infpired  the  men  with 
placed  in  her  apartment  a  fuit  of  man’s  apparel,  and  watch-  rage  ;  and  the  berries  of  the  yew  gathered  there  were  fo 
ed  for  the  effeits  of  their  temptation  upon  her.  Their  ar-  flrong  a  poifon,  that  whoever  flept  or  took  refrefhment 
fifices  prevailed.  Joan,  (truck  with  the  fight  of  a  drefs  in  under  that  tree  were  fure  to  die.  In  Strabo’s  time  there 
which  lhe  had  gained  fo  much  glory,  immediately  threw  were  few  cities  remaining  in  it,  mod  of  them  being  de- 

off  her  penitent’s  robes,  and  put  on  the  forbidden  garment,  ftroyed  in  the  Grecian  wars.  Euftathius  fays,  that  the 

Her  enemies  caught  her  equipped  in  this  manner;  and  her  country  was  anciently  called  Pelajgia,  from  Pelafgos,  who 
imprudence  was  confidered  as  a  relapfe  into  her  former  brought  the  people,  from  roots,  herbs,  and  leaves  of  trees, 
tranfgreffions.  No  recantation  would  fuffice,  and  no  par-  to  feed  on  acorns,  efpecially  beech-maft  ;  as  Artemidorus 
don  would  be  granted.  She  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  obferves,  that  the  Arcadians  ufually  lived  on  acorns.  It  was 
alive  in  the  market-place  of  Rouen;  and  this  infamous  alfo  called  Lycaonia,  Gigantis,  and  Parrhafia.  Stephamis .. 
fentence  was  executed  with  brutal  feverity,  A.  D.  1432.  The  Arcadians  are  greatly  commended  for  their  love  of, 
A  maufoleum  was  afterwards  eredted  to  the  memory  of  and  (kill  in,  mufic.  Homer  celebrates  their  martial  prow  - 
this  woman,  in  the  city  of  Orleans,  which  is  defcribed  by  efs,  their  paftures,  their  (beep,  and  their  country  welh- 
Wraxall,  in  his  Tour,  as  follows  :  “  In  the  ftreet  leading  watered.  The  gentilitious  name  is  Arcades,  who  boafted 
from  the  bridge  (lands  the  celebrated  monument  where  of  their  great  antiquity,  and  that  they  were  older  than  the 
Charles  VII.  and  Joan  of  Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  are  fun  and  moon.  They  were  the  firft  who  had  a  year  of  three 
reprefented  on  their  knees  before  the  body  of  our  Saviour,  months,  and  therefore  called  Proceleni,  becaufe  their  year 
who  lies  extended  on  the  lap  of  the  Virgin.  It  was  credited  was  before  adjufted  in  Greece  to  the  courfe  of  the  moon, 
by  order  of  that  monarch  in  1458,  to  perpetuate  his  vidto-  Arcadia,  a  fea-port  of  the  above  province,  near  thp 
ries  over  the  Englifh,  and  their  expulfion  from  his  domi-  gulf  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  nearly  oppofite  to  the  ifle 
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of  Zante,  64  miles  fouth-wett  of  Corinth,  and  12  north  of 
Navarin.  Lat.  37.24.  N.  Ion.  21.42.  E. 

ARC  AN'GlS,y.  in  the  Turkifh  armies  an  inferior  kind 
of  infantry,  which  ferve  as  cnfans  perdus ,  and  to  lrarafs  and 
pillage  the  enemy’s  frontiers.  The  Arcangis  are  an  order 
inferior  to  the  Janifaries  ;  and,  when  any  of  them  diffin- 
guifli  themfelves,  they  are  ufually  preferred  into  the  Jani- 
laries  order.  They  have  no  pay,  but  fubfift  on  their  plunder. 

ARCA'NUM,  _/".  A  Latin  word,  lignifying  a  fecret. 
Its  plural  is  arcana. 

Arca'num,  anciently  a  villa  of  QT-icero, Tully’s  bro¬ 
ther,  in  Latium  ;  now  Arce,  in  the  Te-rra  di  Lavoro,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  on  the  borders  of  the  Campagnia  di  Ro¬ 
ma,  on  the  river  Melpis,  between  Arpinum  and  Aquinum. 

Arca'num  Coralli'num,  /.  This  name  has  been 
given  to  red  precipitate,  on  which  fpirit  of  wine  has  been 
two  or  three  times  burnt,  with  an  intention  of  rendering 
it  milder. 

Arca'num  Duplica'tum,^  A  name  formerly  given 
to  the  combination  of  vegetable  alkali  and  vitriolic  acid, 
and  molt  commonly  called,  vitriolated  tartar. 

AR'CAS,  in  fabulous  hi  dory,  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and 
the  nymph  Califto.  He  reigned  in  Pelafgia,  which  from 
him  was  called  Arcadia;  and,  after  his  death,  Jupiter 
made  him  a  conftellation,  called  the  Little  Bear,  placed  in 
heaven  near  his  mother.  See  Arcturus. 

ARC-BOUTANT,  f.  is  a  kind  of  arched  buttrefs, 
formed  of  a  flat  arch,  or  part  of  an  arch,  abutting  againft 
the  feet  or  fides  of  another  arch  or  vault,  to  fupport  them, 
and  prevent  them  from  burfting  or  giving  way. 

ARCE'SILAUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  philofopher,  a- 
bout  300  years  before  the  Chriflian  era,  was  born  at  Pitane, 
in  Eolis.  He  founded  the  fecond  academy,  which  is  called 
the  Jecond  fchool.  He  was  a  man  of  great  erudition,  and 
well  verfed  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients.  He  was  re¬ 
markable  for  the  feverity  of  his  criticifms;  but  neverthe- 
lefs  he  knew  how  to  accommodate  himfelf  to  the  age,  and 
purfue  all  the  allurements  of  pleafure;  He  had  a  great 
number  of  difciples.  His  doftrines  were  different  in  feveral 
refpeifts  from  thofe  of  the  ancient  fchool ;  and,  perhaps, 
he  was  led  into  this  diverffty  of  opinions  by  many  capital 
errors  in  the  ancient  fchool,  fuch  as  the  incredible  arro¬ 
gance  of  the  dogmatifts,  who  pretended  to  allign  caufes 
for  all  things  ;  the  myfterious  air  they  had  thrown  upon 
the  doctrine  of  ideas;  the  entirely  difearding  the  teftimony 
of  the  lenfes  ;  the  objections  of  the  Pyrrhonefts,  who  now 
began  to  broach  their  opinions  ;  the  powerful  oppofition 
of  the  Stoics  and  Peripatetics,  who  difeovered  the  feeble 
parts  of  the  academic  philofophy.  Thefe  might  have  gi¬ 
ven  caufe  to  reform  the  ancient  fchool,  and  to  found  a  new- 
one.  Arceiilaus  was  fucceeded  by  his  difciple  Lacydes. 

ARCE1UL',  a  village  three  miles  fouth  of  Paris,  re¬ 
markable  for  an  aqueduCt,  which  is  thought  to  equal  the 
works  of  the  ancient  Romans.  It  was  built  in  1624,  by 
Mary  de  Medicis,  and  fupplies  different  parts  of  Paris 
with  water. 

ARCH,  f.  [arcus,  Lat.  ]  Part  of  a  circle,  not  more  than 
the  half. — The  mind  perceives,  that  an  arch  of  a  circle  is 
lefs  than  the  whole  circle,  as  clearly  as  it  does  the  idea  of 
a  circle.  A  building  open  below  and  clofed  above,  {land¬ 
ing  by  the  form  of  its  own  curve,  ufed  for  bridges  and 
other  works : 

Let  Rome  in  Tiber  melt,  and  the  wide  arch 

Of  the  rais’d  empire  fall !  here  is  my  fpace.  Shakefpeare. 

The  {ky,  or  vault  of  heaven: 

Hath  nature  given  them  eyes 
To  fee  this  vaulted  arch ,  and  the  rich  cope 
Of  fea  and  land  ?  Shakefpeare. 

Arch,  [from  Gr.]  A  chief :  obfolcte. 

The  noble  duke,  my  matter. 

My  worthy  arch  and  patron  comes  to-night.  Shakefpeare. 

To  Arch,  v.a.  [ arcuo ,  Lat.J  To  build  arches.  See 
Architecture.  To  cover  with  arches,— The  proud 
Vol.  II.  No.  .56. 


river  which  makes  her  bed  at  her  feet,  is  arched  over  with 
fuch  a  curious  pile  of  ftones,  that  conlidering  the  rapid 
courfe  of  the  deep  ftream  that  roars  under  it,  it  may  well 
take  place  among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Howell.  To 
form  into  arches. — Fine  devices  of  arching  water  without 
{pilling,  and  making  it  rife  in  feveral  forms  of  feathers 
and  drinking-glaffes,  be  pretty  things  to  look  on,  but  no¬ 
thing  to  health  and  fweetnefs.  Bacon. 

Arch,  adj.  [from  chief. ]  Chief;  of  the  fiift 

clafs  : 

The  tyrannous  and  bloody  ail  is  done; 

The  molt  arch  deed  of  piteous  maffacre, 

That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of.  Shakefpeare . 

Waggiffi ;  mirthful;  triflingly  mifehievous.  This  figni- 
fication  it  feems  to  have  gained,  by  being  frequently  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  boy  moll  remarkable  for  his  pranks;  as,  The 
arch  rogue;  unlefs  it  be  derived  from  Archy,  the  name  of 
the  jefter  to  Charles  I. — Eugenio  fet  out  from  the  univer- 
flty ;  he  had  the  reputation  of  an  arch  lad  at  fchool.  Szoi/t. 

Arch,  f.  [from  or  Gr.]  In  compolition, 

fignifies  chief,  or  of  the  firft  clafs  ;  as,  archangel,  arch- 
bijhop.  It  is  pronounced  varioutty  with  regard  to  the  ck, 
which  before  a  confonant  found  as  in  cheefe,  as  archdeacon ; 
before  a  vowel  like  k ,  as  archangel. 

Arch,  or  Arc,  in  geometry,  a  part  of  any  curve  line; 
as,  of  a  circle,  or  elliplis,  or  the  like.  It  is  by  means  of 
circular  arcs,  or  arches,  that  all  angles  are  meafured  ;  the 
arc  being  deferibed  from  the  angular  point  as  a  centre. 
For  this  purpofe,  every  circle  is  fuppofed  to  be  divided 
into  360  degrees,  or  equal  parts  ;  and  an  arch,  or  the  angle 
it  fubtends  and  meafures,  is  eftimated  according  to  the 
number  of  degrees  it  contains  :  thus,  an  arc,  or  angle,  is 
faid  to  be  of  30,  or  80,  or  100,  degrees.  Circular  arCs  are 
alfo  of  great  ufe  in  finding  of  fluents. 

Arch,  in  architecture,  a  concave  ftru6tiu:e,  raifed  or 
turned  upon  a  mould,  called  the  centering,  in  form  of  the 
arch  of  a  curve,  and  ferving  as  the  inward  fupport  of 
fome  fuperffruiSture.  Sir  Henry  Wotton  fays,  An  arch  is 
nothing  but  a  narrow  or  contracted  vault ;  and  a  vault  is 
a  dilated  arch.  See  Architecture. 

Arch  of  Direction,  in  aftrology,  is  a  portion  of  the 
equator  lying  between  two  points  in  the  heavens,  one  of 
which  is  the  place  of  the  fignificator,  and  the  other  of  the 
promiffor. 

ARCH AN'GEL,  f.  [ archange ,  Fr.  archangelus,  Lat. 

of  uqxjuv,  chief,  and  apye\<&,  angel,  Gr.]  An 
angel  occupying  the  eighth  rank  in  the  celeftial  hierarchy. 
See  Angel  and  Hierarchy. 

Archangel,  a  city  ofRuflia,in  the  province  of  Dwina, 
fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  Dwina,  ab<»ut  fix  miles 
from  the  White  Sea,  and  400  north-eaft  of  Peterfburg,  in 
lat.  64.  34.  N.  Ion.  39.  o.  E.  The  city  extends  about  three 
miles  in  length  and  one  in  breadth.  It  is  rich  and  popu¬ 
lous,  and  is  a  metropolitan  fee.  It  rofe  from  a  caftle  built 
on  the  fpot  by  Balilowitz  II.  to  proteitt  the  increafing  trade 
brought  there  by  the  difeovery  of  the  White  Sea  by  the 
Englifh,  and  took  its  name  from  a  monaftery  built  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Michael  the  archangel.  Before  this  period,  the 
commercial  intercourfe  between  Ruflia  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  had  been  long  carried  on  by  the  Hanfeatic 
towns,  which  ufually  failed  to  Revel  or  Narva,  and  from 
thence  paffed  through  Dorpt  to  Plefcof  and  Novogorod, 
where  their  fadtories  were  effablifhed.  The  accidental 
difeovery  of  Archangel,  in  1553,  deprived  the  Hanfeatic 
towns  of  a  great  part  of  this  lucrative  commerce,  and 
transferred  it  to  the  Englifh.  On  the  nth  of  May,  in  the 
above-mentioned  year,  three  fhips  failed  from  Deptford, 
to  explore  the  northern  feas,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Hugh  Willoughby.  Two  of  thefe  veffels  penetrated  as 
high  as  the  7  2d  degree  of  latitude,  to  the  coaft  of  Spitz  - 
bergen  ;  and,  being  afterwards  forced  by  ffrefs  of  weather 
into  the  bay  of  the  river  Arzina  in  Ruffian  Lapland,  both 
their  crews  were  frozen  to  death.  Richard  Chancellor, 
who  commanded  the  other  fhip,  called  the  Bonaventure, 

N  difeovering 
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difcovering  the  country  bordering  upon  the  White  Sea, 
•landed  near  tlie  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  in  a  bay,  which  he 
denominated  the  Bay  of  St.  Nicholas,  from  a  convent  of 
that  name  near  the  prefent  port  of  Archangel.  The  czar 
Iwan  Bahlovvitz,  being  informed  of  his  arrival,  invited 
him  to  his  court,  where  he  was  hofpitably  entertained,  and 
the  czar  indulged  the  Engliffi  with  a  free  trade  in  his  do¬ 
minions:  in  confequence  of  this  permiffion,  a  company  of 
merchants  was  incorporated  in  London;  and  being encou¬ 
raged  by  particular  privileges  from  the  czar,  let  on  foot  a 
confiderable  commerce,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both 
nations-  This  traffic  the  Engliffi  for  fome  time  enjoyed 
without  competition.  The  Dutch,  'however,  and  other 
nations,  gradually  infinuated  themfelves  into  this  com¬ 
merce  ;  which  they  carried  on  to  a  very  great  difadvantage, 
as  not  being  favoured  with  thofe  privileges  which  the  czar 
had  granted  to  the  Engliffi  company.  Thefe  were  at  lad 
fuddenly  annihilated  by  Alexis  Mkhaelovitch ;  who  in 
1648  baniffied  the  Engliffi  merchants  from  all  his  domi¬ 
nions.  The  caufe  of  this  expulfion  is  generally  imputed 
to  the  refentment  which  the  czar  conceived  again!!  the  En¬ 
gliffi  for  the  execution  of  Charles  1.  But  in  etfeft  he 
aboliffied  the  company’s  privileges  the  year  before  that 
event ;  and  his  indignation  againd  the  Engliffi  for  their 
rebellion,  Mr.  Coxe  affirms,  was  only  a  political  pretext ; 
the  real  motive  being  derived  from  the  offers  made  by  the 
Dutch  to  pay  duties  of  export  and  import,  to  the  amount 
of  15  percent,  if  they  were  indulged  with  the  liberty  of 
carrying  on  as  free  a  trade  as  the  Engliffi  throughout  his 
dominions.  For  not  long  afterwards,  the  czar  differed 
William  Prideaux,  Cromwell’s  agent,  torefideat  Arch¬ 
angel  ;  and  permitted  the  Engliffi  to  renew  their  commerce 
in  that  port  in  common  with  other  foreigners.  And  upon 
this  footing  alone  our  merchants  ever  after  continued  to 
trade.  The  commodities  chiefly  imported  into  Archangel 
were  gold  and  filver  duffs  and  laces,  gold  wire,  cochineal, 
indigo,  and  other  drugs  for  dyeing.;  wine,  brandy,  and 
other  diddled  fpirits.  The  cudoms  ariling  to  the  czar 
were  computed  at  200,000  rubles  a-year,  and  the  number 
of  foreign  ffiips  at  400  annually.  But,  upon  the  building 
■of  Peterffiurgii,  Peter  the  Great  aboliffied  the  immunities 
of  Archangel,  and  removed  the  commerce  of  the  White 
Sea  to  the  havens  of  the  Baltic.  Still,  however,  its  ex¬ 
ports  of  tar  were  confiderable;  in  1730,  to  the  amount  of 
40,000  lads,  of  11  barrels  each.  In  1752,  the  czarina  Eliza¬ 
beth  again  redored  theancientimmunitiesof  Archangel ;  and 
its  prelent  trade  is  not  inconfiderable.  It  fupplies  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Archangel,  part  of  thofe  of  Niffinei-Novo- 
&0  rod  and  Cafan  with  European  commodities;  and  draws 
tn  exchange  from  thofe  pares  corn,  flax,  hemp,  coarfe  li¬ 
nen,  cordage,  fails,  mads,  and  tallow,  which  are  modly 
conveyed  by  the  Dwina  :  it  forms  alfo  a  principal  com¬ 
munication  with  the  northern  and  vveftern  parts  of  Siberia, 
from  whence  the  merchants  procure  furs,  fkins,  and  iron. 

The  houfes  of  Archangel  are  generally  of  wood,  but 
well  contrived ;  and  every  chamber  is  provided  with  a 
fiove,  as  a  fence  againd  the  cold,  which  is  here  exceflive 
in  the  winter.  The  dreets  are  paved  with  broken  pieces 
of  timber  and  rubbiffi,  difpofed  fo  unlkilf ully  that  one 
cannot  walk  over  it  without  running  the  rifk  of  falling, 
except  when  the  ftreets  are  rendered  fmooth  and  equal  by 
the  fnow  that  falls  and  freezes  in  the  winter.  The  mod 
remarkable  edifice  is  a  large  town-honfe,  built  of  fquare 
fiones  in  the  Italian  manner,  and  divided  into  three  parts. 
•One  of  thefe  confids  of  apartments  for  the  accommodation 
•©f  merchants,  drangers  as  well  as  natives :  here  they  are 
permitted  to  refide  with  their  merchandife  till  the  month 
of  October,  when  all  the  foreign  ffiips  fet  fail  for  the  re- 
fpefiive  countries  to  which  they  belong.  Then  the  traders 
.ate  obliged  to  remove  their  quarters  from  the  town-houfe 
•or  palace,  which  .hath  a  fpacious  court  that  reaches  down 
'to  the  river. 

Archangel,/,  in  bertany,  'fee  Lamium  ;  for  Baum- 
leaved,  Me  lit  is;  and,  for  Yellow,  Galcopsjs., 
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Archangel-go'rod,  one  of  the  governments  of  Ruf« 
fia,  comprehending  Samoides,  Laplanders,  &c. 

ARCHANGE'LIC,  adj.  Belonging  to  archangels: 

He  ceas’d,  and  th’  arckangdic  power  prepar’d 
For  fwift  defeent ;  with  him  the  cohort  bright 
Of  watchful  cherubim.  Milton. 

ARCHANGE'LICA,/ in  botany.  See  Angelica. 

ARCHBEA'CON,/  i[from  arch  and  beacon.]  The  chief 
place  of  profpeft  or  of  fignal — You  (hall  win  the  top  of 
the  Corniffi  archbeacon  Hainborough,  which  may  for  prof- 
pefi  compare  with  Rama  in  Paleftina.  Carcw. 

ARCHBI'SHOP,/  [ ertz  bifchqff,  Teut.  arckevcque,  Fr. 
archiepifeopus ,  Lat.  of  Gr.  oi  ap-yuv,  chief, 

and  E7n£rxo7rsw,  biffiop,  of  ewio-xotto?,  to  take  care  of.  ]  A 
biffiop  of  the  fird  clafs,  who  fuperintends  the  conduct  of 
other  biffiops  his  fuffragans. 

Archbiffiops  were  not  known  in  the  ead  till  about  the 
ear  320 ;  and,  though  there  were  fome  foon  after  this  who 
ad  the  title,  yet  that  was  onlya  perfonal  honour,  by  which 
the  bifhops  of  confiderable  cities  were  diftinguidied.  It 
was  not  till  of  late  that  archbiffiops  became  metropolitans, 
and  had  fuffragans  under  them.  Athanafius  appears  to  be 
the  fird  who  ufed  the  title  archbiffiop,  which  he  gave  oc- 
cafionally  to  his  predeceffor;  Gregory  Nazianzen,  in  like 
manner,  gave  it  to  Athanafius ;  not  that  either  of  them 
were  intitled  to  any  jurifdiciion,  or  even  any  precedence 
in  virtue  of  it.  Among  the  Latins,  Ifidore  Hifpalenfis  is 
the  "fird  that  fpeaks  of  archbiffiops.  He  didinguiffies  four 
orders  or  degrees  in  the  ecclefiadical  hierarchy,  viz.  patri¬ 
archs,  archbiffiops,  metropolitans,  and  biffiops. 

An  archbiffiop  is  the  chief  biffiop  of  the  province,  whs 
next  and  immediately  under  the  king  hath  fupreme  power, 
authority,  and  jurifdiftion,  in  all  caufes  and  things  eccle- 
fradical ;  and  has  the  infpection  of  all  the  biffiops  of  that 
province.  He  hath  alfo  his  own  diocefe,  where  he  exer- 
cifes  epifcopal  jurifdidtion,  as  in  his  province  he  exercifes 
archiepifcopal.  As  archbiffiop,  upon  the  receipt  of  the 
king’s  writ,  he  calls  the  biffiops  and  clergy  of  his  province 
to  meet  in  convocation :  but  without  the  king’s  writ  he 
cannot  affemble  them.  To  him  all  appeals  are  made  from 
inferior  jurifdiftions  within  his  province.  During  the  va¬ 
cancy  of  any  fee  in  his  province,  he  is  guardian  of  the  fpi- 
ritualties  thereof;  as  the  king  is  of  the  temporalties; 
and  he  executes  all  ecclefiadical  jurifdifiion  therein.  If 
the  archiepifcopal  fee  be  vacant,  the  dean  and  chapter  are 
the  fpiritual  guardians.  The  archbiffiop  is  entitled  to  pre¬ 
fent  by  lapfe  to  all  the  ecclefiadical  livings  in  the  difpolal 
of  his  diocefan  biffiops,  if  not  filled  within  fix  months. 
And  he  has  a  eudomary  prerogative,  when  a  biffiop  is  con- 
fecrated  by  him,  to  have  the  next  prefentation  to  fuck 
dignity  or  benefice  in  the  blffiop’s  difpofal,  as  the  archbi- 
ftop  ffiall  chufe;  which  is  therefore  called  his  option. 

If  we  confider  Canterbury  as  the  feat  of  the  metropo¬ 
litan,  it  hath  under  it  twenty-one  biffiops  ;  but,  if  we  con¬ 
fider  it  as  the  feat  of  a  diocefan,  it  comprehends  only  fome 
part  of  Kent  '(the  refidue  being  in  the  diocefe  of  Rochef- 
ter),  together  with  fome  other  pariffies  difperfedly  fituate 
in  feveral  diocefes ;  it  being  an  ancient  privilege  of  this 
fee,  that  the  places  where  tire  archbiffiop  hath  any  manors 
or  advowfons,  are  thereby  exempted  from  the  ordinary, 
and  are  become  peculiars  of  the  diocefe  of  Canterbury, 
properly  belonging  to  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  archbiffiop  of 
Canterbury.  Godolph.  Repert.  14. 

The  archbilhop  of  Canterbury  has  the  privilege  by  cuf- 
tom  to  crown  the  kings  and  queens  of  this  kingdom.  And 
bydatuteof  25  Hen.VIil.  c.  21.  he  hath  power  of  grant¬ 
ing  difpenfations,  where  the  pope  ufed  formerly  to  grant 
them ;  which  is  the  foundation  of  his  granting  fpecial  li¬ 
cences  to  marry  at  any  place  .or  time,  to  hold  two  livings, 
.and  the  like.  1  Blackjl.  381..  Further,  the  archbiffiop  of 
Canterbury  is  ft.yled  primate  and  metropolitan  of  all  Eng¬ 
land,  albeit  there  is  another  archiepifcopal  province  within 
this  realm  5  partly  becaufe  of  his  ancient  legatine  power. 
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and  partly  by  liis  being  enabled  by  the  aforefaid  ftatute  to 
grant  faculties  and  difpenfations  in  both  the  provinces  alike. 
At  general  councils  abroad,  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury 
had  the  precedency  of  all  the  other  archbilhops.  Godolpk. 
11.  At  home,  he  is  the  fir  ft  peer  of  the  realm,  and  hath 
precedency,  not  only 'before  all  the  other  clergy,  but  alfo 
(next  and  immediately  after  the  blood  royal)  before  all  the 
.nobility  of  the  realm,  and  all  the  great  officers  of  flats. 

The  archbilhop  of  Canterbury  had  anciently.,  viz.  till 
the  year  1 152,  jurifdidlion  over  Ireland  as  well  as  England, 
and  was  ftyled  a  patriarch ,  and  fometimes  alterius  orbispapa, 
and  orbis  Britannici  pontifex.  Matters  were  done  and  re¬ 
corded  in  his  name  thus,  Anno  pcntifxatus  nojlri  primo,  &c. 
The  firft  archbilhop  of  Canterbury  was  Aul'tin,  appointed 
by  king  Ethelbert,  on  his  converfion  to  Chriftianity,  about 
the  year  598  ;  lie  was  alfo  legatus  natus ;  he  even  enjoyed 
fome  fpecial  marks  of  royalty,  as  to  make  knights,  coin 
money,  &c. 

The  archbilhop  of  York  hath  under  him  only  four  bi- 
fhop6,  namely,  thofe  of  Chefter,  Durham,  Carlifle,  and 
Man;  all  the  reft  are  under  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury. 
Rut  the  archbilhop  of  York  anciently  claimed  and  had  a 
metropolitan  jurifdidtion  over  all  the  bilhops  of  Scotland, 
whence  they  had  their  confecration,  and  to  which  they 
fwore  canonical  obedience,  until  ahout  the  year  1466,  when 
the  bifhops  of  Scotland  withdrew  themlelves  from  tbeir 
obedience  to  this  fee.;  and,  in  1740,  pope  Sextus  IV.  cre¬ 
ated  the  bifliop. of  St.  Andrew’s  archbilhop  and  metropo¬ 
litan  of  all  Scotland.  Id.  .14,  :8.  The  archbilhop  of  York 
has  the  privilege  of  crowning  the  gueen-confort,  and  of 
being  her  perpetual  chaplain ;  and  hath  precedency  of  all 
dukes  not  being  of  the'bloadn-oyal;  and  alfo  before  all  the 
:great  officers  of  ftate,. except  the  lord  chancellor.  Id.  13,14. 

The  archbilliops  are  Laid  to  b e.inthroncd,  when  they  are 
veiled  in  the  archbifhopric  ;  whereas  bilhops  arefaid  to  be 
installed.  Id.  22.  Tliey  may  retainandqualifyeight.chap- 
lains,  whereas  a ’bilhop  can  qualify  only  fix.  Id.  21.  In 
•fpeaking  and  writing  to  an  archbilhop  is  given  the  title  of 
grace  and  mojt  reverend  father  in  God ;  whereas  bilhops  have 
the  title  of  lord,  and  right  reverend  father  in  God.  And  an 
archbilhop  writes  himfelf  by  divine  providence,  whereas  bi- 
ihops  only  life  by  divine  permijjion. 

Ireland  has  now  four  archbilhops ;  of  Armagh,  Dublin, 
Caffil,  and  Tuamj  of  whom  the  former  is  primate  of  all 
'Ireland. 

ARCHBI'SHO.PRrC,/  The  ftate,  or  jnrifdiftion,  of 
an  archbilhop. 

ARCKBUT'LER,  one  of  the  great  officers  of  the  Ger- 
<manempire,  who.prefents  the.cup  to  the  emperor  on  folemn 
•occalions.  This  office  belongs  to  the  king  of  Bohemia. 

ARCHCHAM'BERLAIN,  an  officer  of  the  empire, 
■much  the  fame  with  the  great  tchambedain  in  England. 
The  elector  of  Brandertburgh  was  appointed  by  the  golden 
bull  archchamberlain  of  the.empire. 

ARCHCHAN'CELLOR, .an  high  officer  who,  in  an¬ 
cient  times,  p'efided  aver  the  fecretaries  of  the  court. 
Under  the  two  firft  races  of  the  kings  of  France,  when  their 
•territories  were  divided  into  Germany,  Italy,  and  Arles, 
there  were  three  archchancellors :  and  hence  the  three 
archchancellors  ftill  fdbfifting  in  Germany.;  the  archbilhop 
of  Mentz  being  archchancellor  of  Germany,  the  archbi- 
’ihop  of  Cologne,  and  the. archbilhop  of  Treves. 

ARCHCHAN'TER,  the  ,prelident  of  the  chanters  or 
'diorifters  in  a  church. 

ARCHCON'T,  a  tide  formerly  given  to  the  earl  of 
Flanders,  on  account  of  his  great  power  and  riches. 

A R: C H ‘DE  A ' CO N ,'  [>2 idia cone,  Fr.  archidiaconvs,  Lat. 
•of  otexuSW-oi'©',  Gr.  of  the  .chief,  and  iWovaa,  to 

minilier  to,  to  ferve.J  One  that  fupplies  the  bilhop’s  place 
and  office  in  fuch  matters  as' belong  to  the.epilcopal  func¬ 
tion.  The  law  fiyles  him  the  bilhop’s  vicar  or  vicegerent. 

The  archdeacon  hathecclefiaftical  dignity  and  jurifdic- 
Yion  ov.er  the  clergy  and  laity,  next  after  the  bifhop,  through¬ 
out  the  diocefe,  or  in  fome  part  of  it  only.  Generally,  the 
archdeacon  hath  power,  under  the  ‘bifliop,  of  the  exami. 
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nation  of  clerks  to  be  ordained ;  and  alfo  of  induftion  of 
clerks  inftituted  to  a  benefice;  like  wife  of  excommunica¬ 
tion,  injunction  of  penance,  fufpen.fion,  correction,  iiifpeCt- 
ing  and  reforming  abides  in  ecoleliaftical  affairs:  but  his 
power  is  different  in  different  diocefes,  and  therefore  he  is 
to  be  regulated  according  to  the  ufage  and  cuftom  of  his 
Gwn  church  and  diocefe.  There  are  lixty  archdeacons  ic 
England. 

Archdeacon’s  Court,  is  the  mod  inferior  court  in 
the  whole  ecoleliaftical  polity.  It  is  held  in  the  archdea¬ 
con’s  abfence,  before  a  judge  appointed  by  himfelf,  and 
called  his  official ;  and  its  jurisdiction  is  fometimes  in  con¬ 
currence  with,  fometimes  in  ex  cl  11  (ion  of,  the  bilhop’s  court 
of  the  diocefe.  Front  hence,  however,  by  the  ftatute  24 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  re.  there  lies  an  appeal  to  that  of  the  bifliop. 

ARCHDEA'CONRY,_/i  \_archidiaconatns Lat.]  Tile 
office  or  jurifdiClion  of  an  archdeacon. 

ARCHDE  A'CONSHIP,^.  The  office  of  an  archdeacon. 

ARCHDRLT'ID,  the  chief  or  pontiff  of  the  ancient 
druids  of  a  nation.  See  Druid. 

ARCHDLT'KE,  [ archidux ,  Lat.]  A  title  given  to  fome 
fovereign  princes.,  as  of  Anftria  and  Tulcany. — Philip 
archduke  of  Anftria,  during  his  voyage  from  the  Nether¬ 
lands  towards  Spain,  was  weather-driven  into  Weymouth. 
Careio. 

ARCHDU'CHESS,  \_archiducheffe ,  Fr.]  A  title  given 
to  the  lifter  or  daughter  of  the  archduke  of  Anftria,  art© 
the  wife  of  an  archduke  of  Xufcany. 

ARCH-PHILO'SOPHER,  f.  [from  arch  and  philofo¬ 
pher. ]  Chief  philofopher.  —  It  is  no  improbable  opinion 
therefore,  which  the  arch-philofopher  was  of,  that  the  chief- 
eft  perfon  in  every  houfehold  was  always  as  it  were  a  king. 
Hooker. 

ARCH-PRE'L ATE,  f.  [from  arch  and  -prelate.^  Chief 
prelate. — May  we  not  wonder,  that  a  man  of  St.  Balil’s 
authority  and  quality,  and  arch-prelate  in  the  houfe  of  God, 
ftiould  have  his  name  far  and  wide. called  in.queftion  ?  IcL 

ARCH-PRES'B YTER,  f.  [from  arch  and  prefbyier.^ 
Chief  prelbyter- — As  Ample  deacons  are  in  fubjeUion  to 
prelbyters,  according  to  the  canon-law  ;  fo  are  alio  prelby- 
ters  and  arch-prejbyters  in  (objection  to  thele  archdeacons- 
Ay  life. 

A R C H -R RI E  S  T ,  /k[  fro  m  r  c4  a  ndp  r  fe/2 .  ]  Chief  prieft. 
— The  word  decanus  was  extended  to  an  ecclefiaftical  dig¬ 
nity,  which  included  the  arch-priejls.  Aylijfe. 

ARCHAIO'LOGY,  f.  [from  ancien.t,  and 

a  difeourfe.]  A  difeourfe  on  antiquity. 

ARCH  AID  LO'GLC,  adj.  Relating  to  a  difeourfe  on  an¬ 
tiquity. 

AR'CHAISM,y.  Gr. ]  An  ancient  phrafe, 

or  mode  of  exprellion. — 1  Ihall  never  life  arckaifms  like 
Milton.  Watts. 

A R ' C H  E,  f.  X "Gr.]  The  firft  attack  of  a  difeafes 
its  firft  ftagej  that  time  of  the  dilorder  in  which  the  patient 
•firft  takes  to  his'bed,  or  in  which  help  might'be  effectual. 

AR'CHED.,  part.  adj.  Bent  in  the  form  of  an  arch _ - 

I  fee  how  thine  eye  would  emulate  the  diamond.;  tliQU  hall 
the  right  arched  bent  of  the  brow.  Skakefpeare, 

ARCHELA'US,  a  celebrated  Greek  philofopher,  the 
difciple  of  Anaxagoras,  flourilhed  about  440  years  before 
Chrift.  He  read  leftures  at  Athens,  and  did  not  depart 
much -from  the  opinions  of  his  mafter.  He  taught  that 
there  was  a  double  principle  in  all  things,  namely,  the 
expanfion  and  condenfation  of  the  air,  which  he  regarded  as 
infinite.  Heat,  according  to  him,  was  in  continual  nw. 
•tion.  Cold  was  ever  at  reft.  The  earth,  which  .was  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  midft  of  the  univerfe,  had  n.o  motion.  Jt  ori¬ 
ginally  refembled  a  wet  marfh,  but  was  afterwards  dried 
up;  and  its  figure,  he  laid,  refembled  that  of  an  egg. 
Animals  were  produced  .from  the  heat  of  the  .earth,  and 
even  men  were  formed  in  the  fame  manner.  All  animals 
have  a  foul,  which  was  born  with  them  :  but  the  capaci¬ 
ties  of  which  vary  according  to  the.ftruiihire  of  the  organs 
of  the  body  in  which  it  relides.  Socrates,  the  moft  illuf- 
trious  of  his  difciples,  was  his  fucceffor. 
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ARCHfri/Aus,  the  fon  of  Herod  the  Great,  was  declared 
*king  of  Judea  the  fecond  year  after  the  birth  of  Chrid. 
He  put  to  deatli  3000  perfons  before  he  went  to  Rome  to 
be  confirmed  by  Augudus.  That  -emperor,  beverthelefs, 
■gave  him  half  of  what  had  been  pottefl'ed  by  his  father ; 
but  at  length,,  on  frelh  complaints  exhibited  againd  him 
by  the  Jews,  he  banifhed  him  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  A.  D.  6, 
where  lie  died. 

Archelaus,  the  fon  of  Apollonius,  one  of  the  greated 
fculptors  of  antiquity,  was  a  native  of  Ionia,  and  is  thought 
to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  He 
executed,  in  marble,  the  apotheofis  of  Homer.  This 
matterpiece  in  fculpture  was  found  in  1568,  in  a  place  na¬ 
med  Fratocchia,  belonging  to  the  princes  of  Colonna, 
■where,  it  is  faid,  the  emperor  Claudius  had  a  pleafure- 
houfe.  Father  Kircher,  Cupert,  Spanheim,  and  feveral 
other  learned  antiquarians,  have  given  a  defeription  and  ex¬ 
plication  of  t  his  work. 

ARCHE'MORUS,  fon  of  Lycurgus,  king  of  Nernaea, 
in  Thrace.  Being  placed  upon  a  parfley-plant  by  Hypfi- 
ipyle  his  nurfe,  while  (lie  went  to  (hew  a  fountain  to  the 
princes  who  were  going  to  beliege  Thebes,  he  was  killed 
by  a  ferpent,  which  the  princefs  dettroyed,  and  a  fountain 
rofe  out  of  the  ground  beneath  Archemorus.  Adradus 
and  the  other  princes  were  fo  afflicted  at  this  accident,  that 
they  indituted  games  in  honour  of  Arcliemorus,  called 
Nemrean,  which  were  celebrated  every  three/years :  the 
combatants  put  themfelves  in  mourning,  and  the  victors 
•were  crowned  with  parfley. 

ARCHEN'DA,  f.  A  powder  prepared  of  the  Egyptian 
privet,  to  be  applied  to  the  feet  to  check  their  fetid 
odour. 

AR'CHER,  or  Sagittarius,  one  of  the  condella- 
tions  of  the  northern  hemifphere,  and  one  of  the  twelve 
figns  of  the  zodiac,  placed  between  the  Scorpion  and  Ca¬ 
pricorn.  See  Sagittarius. 

ARCH'ERS,y.  [of  arcus,  a  bow  ;  whence  arcuariuSj 
and  even  arquis,  and  arquites,  as  they  are  aifo  denominated 
in  the  corrupt  (late  of  the  Latin  tongue.]  A  kind  of  fol- 
diery  armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  Archers  were  much 
employed  in  former  times  in  the  anniesof  England,  France, 
and  mod  other  nations  of  Europe ;  but  they  are  now  laid 
afide,  except  in  fome  of  the  eaftern  countries  ;  where  there 
are  companies  of  archers  (till  retained  in  their  armies. 

AR'CHERY,  f.  The  art  of  (hooting  with  a  bow  and 
arrow. — Among  the  Englifii  artillery,  archery  challenged! 
the  pre-eminence,  as  peculiar  to  our  nation.  Camden. — T  he 
aCt  of  (hooting  with  the  bow.  The  art  of  an  archer  ; 

Say  from  what  golden  quivers  of  the  (ky 
Do  all  thy  winged  arrows  fly  ? 

Swiftnefs  and  power  by  birth  are  thine. 

3Tis  I  believe  this  archery  to  flievv, 

That  fo  much  colt  in  colours  thou 
And  fk ill  in  painting  dolt  bellow 

Upon  thy  ancient  arms,  the  gaudy  heavenly  bow.  Cowley. 

In  molt  nations  the  bow  was  anciently  the  principal  im¬ 
plement  of  war,  and  by  the  expertnefs  of  the  archers  alone 
was  often  decided  the  fate  of  battles  and  of  empires. 

Bows  were  fird  condruCted  probably  from  the  rough  and 
unformed  bought  of  trees  ;  but  gradual  improvements 
would  be  added  as  men  became  more  and  more  converfant 
with  the  knowledge  of  natural  objects.  We  find,  by  He¬ 
rodotus,  that  it  was  the  cudom  of  fome  nations  to  make 
bows  of  reeds,  or  cane ;  the  Badri,  he  fays,  tifed  fome  of 
this  kind,  as  did  the  Indi;  and  the  fame  practice  prevails 
at  this  day  in  Perfia  and  India,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica.  But  thefe  materials  are  nbt  well  adapted  to  produce 
a  very  eladic  bow,  which,  unlefs  made  drong  and  difficult 
to  draw,  would  have  but  little  efteCt  in  projecting  the  ar¬ 
row.  Indeed,  this  is  commonly  the  cafe  with  almod  all 
the  bows  made  ufe  of  by  favages,  and  thofe  other  nations 
who  are  little  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  edged  tools. 

The  mod-edeemed  bows  of  Perfia,  it  is  faid,  are  made 
by  fattening  two  pieces,  one  of  horn,  the  other  of  wood, 
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Oil  each  other,  by  means  of  catgut,  which  is  bound  tight 
around  the  two,  from  end  to  end  ;  by  which  means  they 
are  kept  firm  together,  and  cannot  (lip  when  the  bow  is 
drawn.  After  this  the  bow  is  covered  with  the  bark  of  a 
tree,  which  is  exceedingly  tough  and  flexible,  and  upon 
this  fmooth  furface  they  paint  various  figures  of  branches 
leaves,  birds,  and  other  decorations,  generally  intermixing 
gold  and  (ilver  pigments  among  them.  They  then  cover  the 
whole  with  a  tranfparent  varnifh,  which  proteCls  it  from 
wet  and  damp.  In  Perfia  and  Tartary,  and  in  other  partst 
of  the  eadern  world,  the  horns  of  the  antelope  are  manu¬ 
factured  into  bows,  many  of  which  are  very  excellent 
weapons.  They  are  generally  much  fhorter  than  thofe 
tiled  in  this  country,  feldom  exceeding  four  feet  in  length. 
The  two  pieces  of  which  thefe  indruments  are  made  are 
joined  firmly  in  the  centre,  and  are  ufually  ornamented 
with  painting  and  gilding. 

The  Otaheite  bows  are  very  long,  and  confid  of  one  piece 
only ;  in  the  back  part  of  which  there  is  a  groove,  con¬ 
taining  a  pretty  thick  cord.  The  cord  reaches  the  whole 
length,  and  is  fattened  very  drongly  at  each  end.  This 
contrivance  is  found  very  lerviceabie  in  adiding  the  drength 
of  the  bow,  and  acts  in  fome  meafure  as  a  fpring.  T  he 
Elkimaux,  borderingon  Hudfon's  Bay,  make  ufe  of  a  bow 
aCting  on  the  fame  principle  as  that  of  Otaheite.  The 
wood  part  is  about  four  feet,  or  four  and  a  half,  in  length, 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  and  two  or 
three  inches  in  breadth,  having  the  fame  dimenfions 
throughout.  At  the  didance  of  eight  or  nine  inches  from 
each  end,  there  is  an  abrupt  curve;  and  on  the  back  of 
this  indrument  there  are  a  number  of  drings  made  of  the 
finews  of  deer,  drawn  tight,  and  fattened  at  the  indented 
parts.  Thefe  drings  aCt  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  cord 
on  the  Otaheite  bow,  and  encreafe  the  force  of  the  pro¬ 
jecting  power  very  much.  It  is  the  cudom  of  the  favages 
to  foak  thefe  bows  in  water  before  ufing,  as  it  contracts 
the  linews,  and  makes  the  indrument  dronger.  The  curves 
are  made  by  means  of  thick  pieces  of  horn,  which  are  fafl- 
ened  to  the  wood  on  the  outer  fide  of  the  bow  ;  the  wood 
being  fird  cracked  and  prefled  into  an  angle.  And  as  the 
horn  is  in  a  figure  fitting  into  this  angle,  and  is  bound 
tight,  it  confines  the  wooden  part  in  the  curves  from  mo¬ 
ving,  when  the  bow  is  made  ufe  of.  This  Efkrmaux  wea¬ 
pon  is  a  very  extraordinary  fpecies  of  the  bow,  and  unlike 
all  others.  In  Lapland,  it  is  faid  by  Scheffer,  the  bows 
are  compofed  of  two  pieces  fixed  together  with  glue,  one 
of  which  is  of  birch,  and  the  other  of  fir-tree;  which,  he 
fays,  on  account  of  the  refin  it  contains,  is  very  proper  for 
the  making  of  bows.  They  have  a  cafe  likewife  of  birch, 
in  order  to  prevent  injuries  from  rain  or  fnow.  The  Lapr 
landers,  in  joining  the  two  parts  of  their  bows,  ufe  a  pe¬ 
culiar  kind  of  glue,  prepared  from  the  fkins  of  fifh,  which 
is  poffefled  of  an  uncommon  degree  of  drength. 

Metallic  bows,  of  diver,  gold,  and  brafs,  are  mentioned 
by  diderent  authors;  but  it  is  probable  thefe  were  only 
metaphorical,  or  ornamental,  as  they  could  not  be  made  to 
anfvver  the  purpofe  of  (hooting,  in  any  tolerable  degree. 
Bows  of  deel  are  indeed  mentioned  injobxx.  24.  The  bow 
of  Jlecl fall  frike  him  through ;  but  we  are  ignorant  how 
they  fadiioned  them.  Bows  of  deel  tempered  by  fkilful 
workmen  have  been  tried  in  England,  but  it  appears  that 
the  eladicity  of  metal  is  far  more  flow  and  fluggidi  than 
that  of  wood  ;  and,  unlefs  the  bow  is  made  drong,  it  has 
but  little  projectile  efteCt.  Metallic  bows  alfo  are  of  much 
greater  weight  than  others  of  the  fame  power.  The  mo¬ 
dern  bows  ufed  in  England  are  made  of  feveral  kinds  of 
wood.  Yew  has  been  by  far  the  longed  in  ufe,  but  it  is 
not  fo  much  edeemed  at  prefent  as  fome  other  kinds.  The 
foreign  woods,  imported  ip  to  this  country  for  the  purpofe 
of  dying  and  cabinet-making,  are  fome  of  them  very  pro¬ 
per  for  bows,  fuch  as  futtic,  rofe-wood,  cocoa-tree,  &c. 
The  modern  bows  are  condruCted  of  two  pieces,  a  body 
part,  generally  of  eladic,  often  of  brittle,  wood,  and  a  thin 
drip  of  afli,  elm,  or  ickery,  which  is  firmly  fixed  on  the 
back  of  the  other.  This  back  not  only  prevents  the  body 

from 
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from  fplitting,  but  at  the  fame  time  renders  the  bow  infi¬ 
nitely  more  difficult  to  draw. 

Bows  of  different  nations  preferve  a  very  near  refem- 
blance  to  each  other;  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  principle 
upon  which  the)" aft,  that  this  ninft  always  be  the  cafe. 
The  Grecian  bow  is  that  we  generally  fee  in  the  hands  of 
the  Grecian  warriors,  and  rnoftly  delineated  in  fenlpture, 
and  on  ancient  medals.  The  figure  of  it  is  the  mod  beau¬ 
tiful  and  pifttirefque  of  any;  and  perhaps  it  is  for  this 
reafon  we  fee  it  fo  often  reprefented  by  painters  and  fculp- 
tors,  who  call  it  the  bow  of  Apollo.  It  is  compotd  of 
three*  different  parts ;  the  two  end  pieces,  which  aft  as 
fprings,  and  a  third,  into  which  the  other  two  are  fixed. 
This  third  piece,  being  between  the  other,  is  the  part  by 
which  the  bow  is  held,  when  made  life  of.  The  fpringing 
parts  are  thick  towards  the  middle,  and  taper  front  thence 
to  the  points  where  the  firing  is  fattened.  Thefe  points 
■were  called  y.o^urn,  and  were  often  of  gold,  orfilvcr.  The 
fprings  of  the  bow  are  curved,  not  unlike  the  horns  of 
fome  of  the  Eafi-Indian  goats ;  and,  as  we  read  that  the 
horns  of  animals  were  fometimes  ufed  for  thefe-  parts  of 
the  bow,  perhaps  the  natural  figure  gave  a  model  for  the 
bows  which  were  not  made  of  horn.  Another  fpecies  of 
this  weapon  is  made  of  one  regular  curve,  having  no  re¬ 
paration  in  the  middle.  We  do  not  fee  this  kind  often  re¬ 
prefented  in  the  tablets  of  antiquity,  although  of  the  molt 
natural  figure,  and  of  the  mod  fiinple  conftruftion.  The 
bows  which  are  at  prefent  in  ufe,  and  which  formerly  were 
ufed  in  England,  are  of  this  fort.  Bows  on  both  thefe 
principles  are  ufed  in  favage  nations,  but  the  latter  is  the 
more  common.  The  mufeums,  and  many  private  collec¬ 
tions,  contain  bows  of  each  fort,  which  were  brought  to 
this  country  by  the  navigators  who  have  vifited  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  the  remoter  parts  of  Atia  and  America.  The 
infiruments  of  this  kind  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Alia, 
very  much  refemble  thofe  of  America,  and  are  often  of 
the  fame  materials. 

The  Grecian  bow  is  fatd  to  have  been  firft  made  in  the 
form  of  the  Sigma  in  their  alphabet.  The  bow  ufed  by 
the  Scythians  will  pafs  under  the  fame  charafter.  And,  as 
the  praftice  of  archery  was  introduced  from  Scythia  into 
Greece,  the  bows  of  each,  perhaps,  were  not  very  diffe¬ 
rent.  The  Scythian  bow  is  called  crooked,  becaufe  it  was 
fo  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  bows  of  other  countries. 
This  incurvation  is  faid  to  be  fo  remarkable  as  to  repre- 
fent  a  crefcent,  or  halt-moon.  Hence  the  (hepherd  in  A- 
thenaeus,  fays  Potter,  being  to  defcribe  the  letters  in  the 
name  of  Thefeus,  and  expreffing  each  of  them  by  fome 
appofite  refemblance,  compares  the  third  to  the  Scythian 
bow,  meaning  not  the  more  modem  charafter  £,  but  the 
ancient  C,  and  hears  the  third  place  in  @HcEYc.  The 
figure  of  a  modern  Tartar  bow,  will,  perhaps,  enable  us 
to  point  out  what  is  meant  by  this  peculiar  incurvation. 
The  figure  alluded  to  is  drawn  in  the  Archery-Plate  I, 
fig.  5,  which  exhibits  the  appearance  of  an  unfirung  Tar¬ 
tar  bow.  This  has  a  remarkable  incurvation  backwards, 
and  is  extremely  different  from  any  other  fpecies  of  bow. 
The  ends,  which  in  this  reprefentation  are  inflefted,  are 
drawn  on  the  oppofite  fide,  when  ffrung  ;  and  in  that  cafe 
the  bow  does  not  appear  very  different  from  others.  This 
curve  backwards, is  the  circumftance  which  charafterifed 
the  ancient  Scythian  bow.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that, 
when  authors  fpeak  of  the  peculiarity  belonging  to  this 
weapon,  it  is  to  be  underftood  of  its  figure  when  unfirung, 
and  not  its  form  as  feen  in  the  hand  of  one  (hooting. 

The  bows  ufed  by  the  Daci,  a  people  formerly  inhabi¬ 
ting  Tranfylvania,  and  with  whom  the  Romans  had  fre¬ 
quent  contefts,  were  made  in  a  very  beautiful  curve,  and 
ornamented  at  one  end  with  the  head  of  a  fwan,  and  at 
the  other  with  that  of  a  dragon;  becaufe  thefe  figures 
were  the  common  enfigns  ufed  by  that  people  in  battle. 
There  is  a  view  of  one  of  thefe  Dacian  weapons  in  the 
hand  of  a  warrior,  piftured  among  a  contending  group 
in  Montfaucon.  The  lower  part  of  the  bow  is  hidden  by 
the  interpofition  of  another  figure,  but  the  upper  end 
Vol.  II.  No.  57. 
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difiiuft,  and  the  (wan’s  head  clearly  vifible  upon  it.  The- 
Saxons  feem  to  have  been  in  the  praftice  of  ornamenting 
one  end  of  their  bows  in  a  liniilar  manner. 

The  form  of  the  Roman  bow  is  given  by  Spon  and 
Montfaucon,  in  an  excellent  fiatue  of  a  mafter  of  archery. 
The  figure  is  reprefented  without  clothing  to  t he  waifit, 
and  reding  the  right  hand  on  the  upper  end  of  the  bow  ; 
the  lower  end  of  which  is  00  the  ground.  The  bow, 
however,  is  a  figure  feldom  to  be  feen  among  the  arms  and 
trophies  (truck  on  Roman  medals.  The  reafon  is,  per¬ 
haps,  that  it  was  efteemed  unworthy  a  place  among  the 
proper  military  weapons,  becaufe  not  ufed  by  the  regular 
troops.  ld\\Q/agiUani  and  fvnditores  were  auxiliary  men, 
and  were  not  held  in  high  efiimution  by  the  legions.  The 
Roman  veteran,  inflamed  with  the  zeal  of  fignalizing  him- 
felf  by  afts  of  perlonal  bravery,  diliJained  the  diftant  en¬ 
counter;  but,  like  the  Britifli  tailor,  referved  himfelf  for 
clofer  combat,  where  lie  (truck  with  unerring  aim,  and 
wlrere  his  attack  was  irrdi liable.  This  being  the  fchoot 
wherein  the  Roman  delighted  to  Trudy,  he  viewed  the  fci- 
ence  of  archery  with  contempt. 

The  Amazonian  bow  does  not  appear  to  have  any  very 
particular  charafter  different  from  the  other  bows  of  three 
rieces  ;  in  general  it  appears  of  ftronger  make  ;  but  per- 
taps  this  may  be  a  compliment  to  thofe  ladies  from  the 
l'culptors.  The  modern  Englilh  long-bow  is  well  known, 
and  is  better  underftood  from  a  figure  than  a  deferi  prion. 
The  only  difference  in  thofe  formerly  in  ufe,  and  what 
are  at  prefent  made  is,  that  the  ancient  ones  were  fome¬ 
times  of  a  (ingle  piece,  but  the  mqde'rn  ones  have  a  thin 
piece  of  a(b  joined,  as  above  deferibed.  In  the  middle 
there  is  a  binding,  to  enable  the  (hooter  to  hold  the  infiru- 
ment  fteady,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  prevent  the  hand 
being  hurt ;  our  old  archers  had  no  fuch  defence,  but  held- 
their  bow  well  befmeared  with  wax,  in  order  to  fix  it 
firm  in  the  hand. 

Bows,  if  we  believe  hiftorians  and  fculptors,  were  much 
ffronger  formerly,  in  fome  countries,  than  they  are  made 
at  prefent.  The  figures  of  thefe  infiruments  on  ancient 
fragments,  are  always  much  ffiorter  than  we  imagine  they 
ought  to  be.  Some  are  fcarcelv  longer  than  a  man’s  arm, 
and  very  few  exceed  that  meafure  in  any  great  degree. 
But  the  thickriefs  of  them  is  proportionally  greater.  We 
find,  however,  there  were  people  who  ufed  bows  as  long 
as  thofe  made  in  England.  Arrian  (ays,  the  Indian  in¬ 
fantry  held  bows  whofe  length  was  equal  to  the  height  of 
him  who  bore  it ;  and  this  llandard  feenrs  to  have  been 
approved  by  other  nations.  The  Irifii  ftatute  of  Edw.  IV. 
fays,  “  That  the  bow  (hall  not  exceed  the  hejght  of  a 
man  ;  and  that  the  arrow  (hall  be  half  the  length  of  the 
bow.”  The  Carducian  bow  was  three  cubits  long,  the 
arrows  two;  the  cubit  being  about  a  foot  and  a  half  of 
our  meafure.  Herodotus  fays,  the  bow  ufed  by  the  Ethio¬ 
pians  was  of  palm-tree,  not  lefs  than  four  cubits;  and 
they  (hot  with  extremely-long  arrows.  We  cannot  form 
any  exaft  conjefture  on  the  degree  of  power  thefe  infiru¬ 
ments  poffeffed,  as  the  length  of  a  bow  has  no  influence 
in  increaftng  the  (Length;  rather  the  contrary.  We  mull 
however  conclude  they  were  of  prodigious  force,  (ince  the 
account  of  Xenophon,  whole  foldiers  felt  the  arrows  of 
the  Carducians  during  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thoufand 
Greeks,  correfponds  with  this  opinion.  He  fays,  “  Here 
fell  a  brave  man,  Cleonymus,  a  Lacedemonian,  who  was 
wounded  in  the  (ide  by  an  arrow,  that  made  its  way  both 
through  his  fliield  and  his  buff'  coat.”  Again  :  “  Here 
fell  Ba(ia$,an  Arcadian,  whofe  head  was  quite  (hot  through 
by  an  arrow.”  This  firong  (hooting  continued  among  the 
defeendants  of  the  Carducians  till  the  time  of  M.  Craffus, 
whofe  foldiers,  Plutarch  fays,  were  (laughtered  by  their  ar¬ 
rows  in  vaft  numbers,  as  no  part  of  their  armour  could 
withftand  the  force  of  them. 

Chardin  reprefents  the  praftice  of  archery  in  Perfia,  at 
the  time  he  refided  there,  as  follows:  “  The  young  Per- 
fians  (fays  he)  learn  to  lhoot  with  the  bow;  the  art  of 
•which  confifts  in  holding  it  firm,  drawing  and  letting  go 
O  the 
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the  firing  fmoothly.  At  firft  they  praftife  with  a  weak 
bcw;  and  afterwards,  by  degrees,  with  thofe  which  are 
ftronger.  The  perfons,  who  give  inftruftions  in  tliis  art, 
direft  the  young  pupils  to  (hoot  with  eafe  and  agility,  in 
every  direction  ;  before  them,  behind,  on  either  Tide,  ele¬ 
vated  in  the  air,  or  low  to  the  ground;  in  (hort,  in  every 
different  pofiure,  like  the  Scythians,  who  could  ufe  the 
bow  in  either  hand  with  indifference.  Some  of  their  bows 
are  exceedingly  ftrong;  and  the  method  they  make  ufe  of 
to  know  their  power,  is  by  fattening  them  to  a  fupport 
driven  into  a  wall,  and  ful'pending  weights  to  the  firing  at 
the  point  where  the  arrow  is  placed  when  going  to  (hoot. 
The  ftrongeft  require  five  hundred  pounds  weight,  to  draw 
them  up  to  the  arrow’s  point !”  We  are  told  that  Apollo, 
by  obferving  the  different  tones  given  out  by  the  firing  of 
his  bow,  while  thus  trying  its  power  by  weights,  dilco- 
vered  the  notes  of  mufic,  and  conftrufted  the  monochord, 
■which  he  formed  in  the  fame  figure  as  the  bow  ufed  by 
his  fitter  Diana.  Such  is  (bill  the  archery  of  the  Perfians; 
and  fuch  the  prodigious  ftrength  of  the  bows,  which  to 
us,  who  are  unaccuftomed  to  fee  fuch  efforts  of  human 
power,  feem  almoft  incredible;  and  perhaps  by  fome  may 
be  efteemed  among  thole  fiories  of  hiftory  which  merit 
little  credit.  But  let  us  refleft  a  moment  on  the  effeft  of 
early  habits,  and  training  the  body  from  infancy,,  to  en¬ 
dure  the  toils  of  labour  and  fatigue ;  we  (hall  then  be  in¬ 
duced  to  extend  our  conceptions  of  mufcular  power  to  a 
much  greater  fcale  than  at  firft  fight  may  appear  reafon- 
able.  It  is  evident  that,  in  the  military  operations  of  the 
prefent  day,  perfonal  valour  and  bodily  ftrength  are  by  no 
means  fo  neceflary  as  formerly.  The  management  of  the 
mu (ket  requires  no  great  ftrength;  but  when  the  bow, 
fword,  and  javelin,  were  the  inftruments  commonly  in  ufe, 
a  ftrong  man  had  greatly  the  advantage  over  a  weak  one, 
which  is  not  now  the  cafe.  This  was  the  reafon  why  bo¬ 
dily  ftrength  was  efteemed  and  cultivated  of  old,  among 
the  foldiery.  We  do  not,  at  this  day,  fee  fo  many  inftan- 
ces  of  mufcular  power,  becaufe  men  are  trained  in  the 
more  effeminate  exercifes  of  modern  taffies,  rather  titan 
■the  harailing  fatigues  of  the  Campus  Martins. 

The  Cretans,  who  have  been  highly  celebrated  for  their 
(kill  and  ftrength  in  the  management  of  the  bow,  were 
kept  with  the  drifted  care  to  the  perpetual  praftice  of  ar¬ 
chery  ;  and  there  is  reafon  to  think  all  thofe  nations  and 
people  who  have  rendered  themfelves  expert  in  this  art, 
have  adopted  the  fame  mode  of  education.  Even  among 
the  aborigines  of  America,  according  to  Gumilla,  vol.  ii. 
p.  283,  the  boys  were  not  fuftered  to  eat  their  viftuals  till 
they  had  firft  hit  them  with  an  arrow  from  a  diftance. 

With  relpeft  to  the  different  ways  of  managing  the  bow, 
and  the  feveral  attitudes  and  poftures  which  have  been 
praftifed  in  the  ufe  of  it,  much  has  been  written.  Me¬ 
thod,  in  fome  inftances,  is  well  known  to  effeft  what 
greater  force  cannot ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  which  this 
obfervation  can  be  exemplified  more  ftrongly,  than  in  (hoot¬ 
ing  the  bow.  Every  perfon  who  underftands  the  nature 
of  archery,  will  fee  the  truth  of  this  aflertion.  A  fimple 
experiment  will  prove  it,  in  a  very  fatisfaftory  manner. 
Let  an  archer,  who  in  (hooting  has  learned  to  draw  the 
arrow  to  the  eye  or  ear,  draw  it  to  his  bread,  and  he  will 
find,  that  the  bow  he  in  the  former  cafe  could  draw  with 
eafe,  will,  in  the  latter,  appear  infinitely  ftronger.  Mr. 
Barrington  fays,  “  That  feveral  years  ago  there  was  a  man 
named  Topham,  who  exhibited  moft  furprifing  feats  of 
ftrength,  and  who  happened  to  be  at  a  public-houfe  at 
Ifiington,  to  which  the  Fin  (bury  archers  reforted  after  their 
exercife.  Topham  confidered  the  long-bow  as  a  play¬ 
thing  only  fit  for  a  child;  upon  which  one  of  the  archers 
laid  him  a  bowl  of  punch,  that  he  could  not  draw  the  ar¬ 
row  two-thirds  of  its  length.  Topham  accepted  the  bet, 
with  the  greateft  confidence  of  winning;  but  bringing  the 
arrow  to  his  bread,  inftead  of  his  ear,  he  was  greatly  mor¬ 
tified  by  paying  the  wager,  after  many  fruitlefs  efforts. 

Notwithftanding  the  evident  difadvantage  of  drawing  to 
the  bread,  rather  than  the  ear,  yet  it  feems  to  have  been 
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the  moft  general  praftice  in  early  periods.  We  know  one 
nation  is  laid  to  have  derived  its  name  from  that  circum- 
ftance,  viz.  the  Amazons,  or  fociety  of  female  warriors ; 
who,  perhaps  on  this  account,  more  than  any  other,  have 
been  fuppofed  a  fpurious  race.  But  the  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tians,  according  to  Herodotus,  had  nearly  the  fame  man¬ 
ners  ;  and  we  need  not  pafs  our  own  fliores  to  fee  women 
engaged  in  all  the  toils  and  labours  of  agriculture,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  domeftic  employments,  while  the  men  remain 
idle  at  home.  Indeed  this  circutnftance  appears  more  un« 
tifual  than  unnatural ;  for,  in  a  date  of  nature,  the  (exes 
differ  but  little  in  bodily  power.  It  is  fo  with  other  ani¬ 
mals.  The  appearances  in  poliftied  fociety  will  argue  no¬ 
thing  contrary  to  the  fuppofition,  as  habits  of  inactivity, 
formed  by  the  force  of  cuftom,  exhibit  the  abufed,  not 
the  cultivated,  faculties  of  the  human  frame.  It  is  with 
equal  propriety  that  it  might  be  urged,  the  intelleftual 
faculties  of  the  one  fex  are  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  other; 
but  there  are  few  at  the  prefent  day  who  d@  not  perceive, 
that  it  is  an  unjuft,  though  fafhionable,  education,  which 
enervates  the  mental  abilities  of  women,  and  not  the  hand 
of  nature.  Strength  and  knowledge  are  in  a  great  degree 
artificial,  and  to  be  acquired  by  application  and  exercife. 

The  method  of  drawing  the  bow  to  the  bread  was  con¬ 
tinued  in  ufe  for  many  ages  ;  and  it  was  efteemed  a  great 
improvement  when  the  Roman  auxiliaries  were  inftrufted 
to  draw  the  right  hand  to  the  ear.  We  read  in  Procopius, 
when  deferibing  the  archers  of  the  Roman  army,  “  that 
they  ride  with  eafe,  and  (hoot  their  arrows  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  ;  to  the  right,  the  left,  behind,  or  in  the  front,  while 
in  full  fpeed ;  and,  as  they  draw  the  bow-ftring  to  the 
right  ear,  they  drive  their  arrows  with  fuch  rapidity,  that 
it  is  certain  death  to  him  on  whom  they  fall;  nor  can  the 
ftouteft  ftiield  or  helmet  refift  the  violence  of  the  ftroke.” 
This,  however,  depended  in  a  great  meafure  on  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  bow-ftring,  which  conftitutes  a  very  eflerttial 
part  of  the  bow. 

Bow-ftrings  feem  originally  to  have  been  made  from 
leather,  or  thongs  cut  from  frefh  hides  taken  from  bulls, 
and  other  kinds  of  animals.  The  phrafe  fioeia,  is  ve¬ 
ry  common  in  Homer.  Strings  were  alfo  compofed  from 
the  fmews  of  beads,  and  on  that  account  are  termed  nervus, 
vevgy.  It  was  cuftomary  for  this  purpofe,  to  feleft  the  fi- 
news  of  feveral  of  thofe  kinds  of  animals,  remarkable  for 
their  ftrength  or  aftivity  ;  fuch  as  bulls,  lions,  (lags,  See. 
and  from  thofe  particular  parts  of  each  animal  in  which 
their  refpeftive  ftrength  was  conceived  to  lie.  From  bulls, 
the  finews  about  the  back  and  fhoulders  were  collefted; 
and,  from  (lags,  they  took  thofe  of  the  legs.  Catgut, 
prepared  from  the  intettines  of  animals,  has  been  made 
for  the  fame  purpofe,  and  continues  to  be  ufed  at  prefent 
in  the  eaftern  countries.  Many  of  the  bow-ftrings  of  this 
fort  are  compofed  of  a  number  of  fmall  cords,  going  the 
whole  length,  being  bound  in  two  or  three  places  with  filk, 
to  keep  them  clofe  together.  Experience  has  taught  the 
archer,  that  a  number  of  fmall  cords  thus  accumulated  in 
one,  proves  much  ftronger  than  a  Tingle  one  of  the  fame 
external  dimenfions.  Hair  from  the  tails  of  horfes  was 
Formerly  manufactured  into  bow-ftrings,  and  appears  to 
have  been  not  an  uncommon  material  for  the  purpofe. 
The  word  wren®*,  which  lignifies  that  fpecies  of  firing, 
frequently  occurs  in  Homer,  and  from  thence  we  may  in¬ 
fer  the  antiquity  of  the  praftice.  The  moft  general  ma¬ 
terial  of  which  firings  are  now  made  in  England  is  hemp; 
of  which  the  Italian  anfwers  the  beft  ;  and  this  fubftance 
poffefies  many  advantages  overall  other  forts.  Catgut  is 
too  much  under  the  influence  of  heat  and  moifture  to  prove 
at  all  times  of  a  proper  tenfion ;  but  hemp  and  flax  have 
not  this  inconvenient  and  difadvantageous  quality  belong¬ 
ing  to  them. 

An  old  phrafe  fays,  “  It  is  good  to  have  two  firings  to 
your  bow;”  and  it  appears  to  have  originated  from  an 
ancient  cuftom.  A  paflage  in  Afchanr  teaches  us  it  was 
praftifed  in  his  day ;  and  there  is  reafon  to  think  it  had  a 
much  earlier  exiftence.  “  Inwarre  (fays  he)  if  a  ftringe 
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breake,  the  man  is  loft,  and  Is  no  man;  for  his  weapon  is 
gone ;  and,  although  lie  have  two  fringes  put  on  at  once, 
yet  he  /hall  have  fmall  leifure  and  lefl'e  room  to  bend  his 
bowe  ;  therefore,  God  fend  us  good  ftringers  both  for 
warre  and  peace!”  A  law  of  Charlemagne,  made  in  the 
year  813,  feems  likewife  to  exprefs  the  cuftom  of  tiling 
bows  with  two  firings ;  this  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
figure  of  an  archer,  reprefented  on  a  curious  antique  ring, 
in  the  pofleffion  of  Sir  James  Pringle.  This  ring  was  found 
in  1791,  upon  the  field  of  the  famous  battle  of  Bannock¬ 
burn,  fought  feveral  hundred  years  ago  ;  an  impreffion  of 
which  is  engraved  in  the  Archery-Plate  I.  fig.  14.  The 
bow  reprefented  in  the  hands  of  this  archer  has  two  firings 
attached  to  it ;  one  of  which  only  is  drawn  up  w'ith  the 
arrow,  while  the  other  remains  unemployed;  and  this 
feems  to  have  been  the  method  of  ufing  the  bow  thus  dou¬ 
bly  fining.  Afcham  mentions,  that  they  formerly  made 
ufe  of  two  firings  in  England  :  the  large  thick  firing,  and 
a  fort  much  fmaller.  “  The  one  (fays  he)  is  fafe  for  the 
bow,  but  does  not  fhoot  firong ;  while  the  other  is  infi¬ 
nitely  preferable  in  long  diftances,  but  at  the  fame  time 
does  not  diredl  the  arrow  fo  true,  and  is  fooner  broken.” 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  feveral  ways  which  were 
praftifed  by  the  ancients  in  ftringing  their  bows;  it  was 
ufual,  however,  to  hold  the  bow  in  the  left  hand  by  the 
middle,  and  to  prefs  on  the  upper  end  with  the  right,  at 
the  fame  time  flipping  the  firing  into  its  place,  while  the 
lower  end  of  the  weapon  relied  againft  the  knee  of  the 
left  leg.  There  is  a  figure  very  diftinilly  drawn  on  a  me¬ 
dal  in  Dr.  Hunter’s  mufeum,v  which  reprefents  an  archer 
ftringing  his  bow,  exadlly  in  the  pofition  now  deferibed, 
and  which  is  copied  in  the  annexed  Archery-Plate  I.  fig.  15. 
It  is  a  Cretan  coin. 

The  fafhion  of  the  arrow  feems  to  have  undergone  lefs 
variation  than  that  of  the  bow.  The  Scythian,  Indian, 
and  Dacian,  bows,  have  each  their  chara£leriftic  forms  ; 
but  the  head,  or  the  feathers,  of  an  arrow,  are  the  only 
parts  which  can  be  varied  materially.  The  jubilances  from 
which  arrows  have  been  fabricated,  have  differed  in  almoft 
every  country.  They  were  frequently  made  of  reeds,  as 
we  may  infer  from  the  Latin  word  arundo,  fignifying  both 
an  arrow  and  a  reed.  Pliny  informs  us,  that  this  fubftance 
was  in  the  higheft  repute  for  the  purpofe  we  rhention,  and 
the  calamus,  another  fpecies  of  reed,  fays  he,  hath  over¬ 
come  half  the  nations  of  the  world  in  battle.  The  modern 
arrows  from  India  are  made  of  cane,  which  being  of  a 
fpecies  very  ftiff  and  flender,  and  at  the  lame  time  of  lit¬ 
tle  weight,  they  fly  with  uncommon  velocity  from  the 
bow,  and  are  capable  of  withftanding  every  reiiftance  from 
objefts  which  oppefe  their  motion.  Afcham  lias  enume¬ 
rated  fifteen  forts  of  wood,  of  which  arrows  were  made 
in  England  at  the  time  he  lived,  viz.  “  Brazell,  Turkie- 
woode,  Fufticke,  Sugerchefte,  Hardbeame,  Byrche,  Aflie, 
Cake,  Serviftree,  Aulder,  Blackthorne,  Beche,  Elder, 
Afpe,  Salow.”  Of  thefe  afp  and  afn  were  preferred  to 
the  reft ;  the  one  for  target-fnooting,  the  other  for  war. 

Stones  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the  firft  materials 
for  pointing  or  forming  the  heads  of  arrows;  and  there 
are  many  curious  circumftances  relating  to  this  practice. 
The  clafs  principally  made  ufe  of  in  all  nations,  was  the 
filiceous ;  as  common  flint,  jafper,  agate,  &c.  There  are 
the  beft  reafons  for  imagining  that  thefe  arrow-heads  were 
in  ufe  from  the  higheft  antiquity,  as  there  is  fcarcely  any 
country  in  which  they  have  not  been  found  buried  in  the 
earth.  They  are  not  uncommon  in  Scotland,  England, 
and  Ireland;  and  America  produces  them  in  all  its  parts. 
Thefe  ftone  heads  have  been  called  ceraunies,  and  are  re¬ 
ported  by  Pliny  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  in  ftorms  of 
thunder.  Others  have  clafled  them  as  cryftallizations,  and 
arranged  them  among  the  natural  productions  of  the  earth. 
But  they  were  in  faCt  the  heads  applied  to  arrows,  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  world,  and  bear  the  mod  evident  marks 
of  manufacture  and  art.  They  feem  to  have  been.formed 
by  hammering  and  rubbing.  Thofe  found  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland  are  generally  of  a  mixed  brown-coloured  flint. 


Very  fmall  arrow -heads  are  found  in  Barbadoes,  made  of 
a  fiffile  talky  ftone.  Inliruments  and  weapons,  fuch  as 
axes,  chifels,  arrow-heads,  the  points  of  darts  and  lances, 
have  been  found  of  the  fame  materials.  Both  Dampier 
and  Cook  difeovered  people  who  were  in  the  practice  of 
tiling  thefe  ftone  tools  and  weapons;  and  the  Spaniards,  at 
their  firft  defeent  upon  America,  found  no  other  in  ufe 
among  the  natives  of  that  continent  ;  for,  although  the 
Americans  had  iron  ore  in  abundance,  they  were  ignorant 
of  its  ufe  till  taught  by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  remarkable 
that  thefe  weapons  are  made  with  greater  regularity  than 
w  e  might  reafonably  expect,  conlideringthe  imperfections 
of  the  inliruments  which  mult  have  fafhioned  them.  They1 
are  exceedingly  Iharp,  and  the  edges  frequently  indented 
like  the  teeth  of  a  faw.  Thefe  arrow-heads  likewife,  tho’ 
found  in  countries  the  mod  remote  from  each  other,  are 
ftill  nearly  alike  in  Ihape.  Thofe  found  in  the  parts  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  ftraits  of  Magellan  are  Laid,  by  Dr.  Wood¬ 
ward,  to  referable  thofe  of  this  ifiand.  lie  adds  his  rea¬ 
fons,  “  That  different  men  having  in  view  the  fame  defign, 
conducting  their  thoughts  in  a  regular  manner,  may  come, 
in  the  purfuit,  to  the  fame  conclufion  ;  and,  as  in  this  cafe, 
hit  on  the  fame  fhape  for  a  weapon  of  fuch  deiign.  But 
it  is  much  more  likely  that  they  all  came  from  the  fame 
origin,  and  that  the  firft  model  was  brought  from  Babel 
to  the  various  countries,  whither  the  feveral  colonies,  lent 
thence,  made  their  migrations.”  In  the  Archery-Plate  II- 
are  reprefented  three  of  thefe  ancient  arrow-heads. 

The  horns  of  animals  have  been  employed  for  the  point¬ 
ing  of  weapons  in  ancient  times  ;  and,  as  wild  beads  wore 
no  armour,  and  favage  nations  little  covering,  arms  of  this 
kind  would  be  found  efficacious  in  the  hand  of  the  hunter, 
or  warrior.  Indeed,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  at 
this  day  among  thofe  nations  ignorant  in  metals-.  Inftru- 
ments  of  war,  before  the  knowledge  of  the  operations  of 
fire,  could, not  have  been  pointed  with  metal ;  but  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  art  of  feparating  that  fubftance  from  the  ore  w  as 
known,  metallic  weapons  would  no  doubt  be  fabricated, 
and  introduced  in  battle.  Arrows  which  ufually  had  been 
pointed  with  horn,  bone,  or  flint,,  would  be  covered  with 
more  permanent  materials.  Copper,  and  what  was  called 
brafs,  feem  to  have  been  firft  in  ufe.  Arrows  and  javelins 
were  commonly  headed  with  brafs,  or  copper,  in  the  time 
of  Homer,  as  appears  from  many  paflageS  in  the  Iliad. 
Herodotus  mentions  a  wonderful  brafs  cup,  made  from 
the  heads  of  arrows.  He  fays,  a  king,  named  Ariantas, 
defiring  to  number  the  people  of  Scythia,  commanded 
that  each  perfon  in  his  dominions  fhould  bring  t he  head  of 
an  arrow  to  him,  under  pain  of  death,  in  cafe  any  one 
negledled.  From  the  heads  which  were  collected,  a  cup 
was  made,  capable  of  holding  fix  hundred  hogfiieads ; 
and  the  thicknefs  of  the  (ides  of  it  was  equal  to  fix  digits.. 

The  arrows  now  uled  in  the  eaft  are  armed  with  a  flat 
barbed  iron  point,  about  an  inch  in  length,  which  is  fixed 
on  to  the  cane  by  a  iliort  ferrule.  Sometimes  the  heads- 
are  made  in  an  acute  pyramid,  about  one  inch  and  an  half 
long.  The  common  (hooting  arrows  in  England,  as  they 
are  not  defigned  for  war,  are  not  very  fharply  pointed. 
The  hides  of  the  fliaft  converge  toan.obtule  point,  at  the 
diftance  of  an  inch.  Neatnefs,  not  deftruCtion,  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  them  at  prefent. 

There  is  a  kind  of  arrow  which,  from  the  conftruflion 
of  its  head,  is  called  the  whijlling  arrow.  There  are  two 
methods  in  which  the  heads  are  made.  The  one  is  by 
having  a  ball  of  horn  perforated  with  holes  at  the  end, 
and  fattened  to  the  arrow,  by  the  wood  palling  through 
it,  and  fitting  tight.  Another  fort,  which  are  ufually 
larger,  and  \yhich  have  a  deeper  tone,  are  made  with  a 
fcrevv  in  the  middle  of  the  ball.  It  is  fuppofed  thefe  ar¬ 
rows  were  formerly  applied  to  fome  military  ufe,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  giving  fignals  in  the  night.  The  Chinefe 
have  ufed  them  for  this  purpofe  time  immemorial. 

There  are  contrivances  by  which  fmall-fhot  and  balls 
are  difcharged  from  the  bow,  by  a  fpecies  of  arrow  which, 
is  fixed  on  the  bow 'fifing,  by  means  of  a  perforation  thro* 
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one  end,  into  which  the  firing  is  pafled.  At  the  head  of 
this  rod  is  a  tin  ferrule,  about  three  or  four  inches  in 
length,  and  into  which  the  fhot  are  placed.  It  is  ufual 
to  have  a  firing  on  purpefe  for  this  kind  of  (hooting,  well 
wrapped  in  the  middle  with  filk  ;  and  the  arrows  flipped 
on,  that  the  w  hole  may  be  removed  from  the  bow  at  plea- 
fure.  When  an  apparatus  thus  fitted  up  is  difcharged,  the 
arrow,  communicating  the  force  imprefied  upon  it  by  the 
firing  to  the  fhot,  projedls  then*  with  a  velocity  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  ftrength  of  the  bow  made  ufe  of ;  but,  as 
the  weight  of  the  charge  and  the  arrow  tend  in  a  great 
degree  to  dirninilh  the  velocity  cff  the  body  emitted,  we 
ntull  conceive  the  effect  much  lefs  powerful  than  that  of 
a  common  arrow  fhot  from  the  fame  bow.  In  difcharging 
balls  the  lame  apparatus  is  made  ufe  of  ;  except  that  in- 
ftead  of  a  tin  ferrule,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  the  arrow  has 
a  weak  fpring  on  each  fide  of  the  head,  placed  fo  as  to 
prefs  gently  on  the  ball. 

But,  among  the  various  appendages  attached  to  the  ar¬ 
row,  the  mofl  formidable  fceins  to  be  that  of  poifon.  We 
are  told  that  a  fluid  is  prepared,  and  loaded  with  fuch 
powerful  infection,  that  the  animal  fyflem  flirinks  under 
its  eiiedts,  almofl  inftantaneoufly,  if  it  be  once  introduced 
deeper  than  the  (kin.  '1  he  vegetable  and  mineral  poilons 
we  are  acquainted  with  in  Europe,  if  adminiftered  in  final! 
portions,  require  rime  to  operate,  and  feldom-  produce  im¬ 
mediate 'death.  But  we  find  that  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  nature  has  infufed  into  the  cells  of  fome  vegetables 
fo  deadly  a  venom,  that  not  even  the  wound  of  the  mofl  vi¬ 
rulent  ferpent  can  equal  that  of  the  poifoned  arrow  ;  and 
the  favages  in  America  pretend,  that  by  compounding  the 
liquor  into  which  they  dip  their  arrows  with  a  greater  or 
lefs  portion  of  the  poifoning  quality,  they  can  caufe  im¬ 
mediate  death  from  a  wound,  or  protract  the  efl'edt  to  a 
few  days,  a  week,  a  fortnight,  or  longer. 

The  natives  of  the  Halt  Indies,  and  of  America,  who 
praftife  the  poifoning  of  arrows,  employ  thofe  inftruments 
in  the  hunting  of  wild  beads.  But  the  arrow  they  ufe  is 
of  a  very  different  conftruftion  from  thole  which  are  ufu- 
ally  fhot  from  the  bow.  They  are  (imple  (licks  of  hard 
wood,  poiloned  at  the  end,  and  are  fo  light  as  to  be  blown 
through  a  tube,  in.  the  manner  we  often  fee  boys  blowing 
peafe,  or  other  fubflances,  in  this  country.  Bancroft,  in 
his  Hiftory  of  Guiana,  fay's,  “  The  poiloned  arrows  are 
made  of  fplinters  of  the  hard  and  (olid  outer  fubllance  of 
the  cokarito  tree,  and  are  ulually  about  twelve  inches  in 
length,  not  larger  in  bulk  than  a  large  common  knitting- 
needle.  The  head  ot  the  arrow  is  formed  into  a  fliarp 
point,  and  envenomed  in  the  poifon  of  woorara-,  round  the 
other  end  is  wound  a  roll  of  cotton,  adapted  to  the  cavity 
of  the  reed  through  which  the  arrow  is  to  be  blown.  The 
arrow,  thus  decked  and  armed  for  dellruCtion,  is  inferted 
in  the  hollow  llraight  reed,  feveral  feet  in  length,  which 
being  directed  towards  the  objedl,  the  arrow  is  by  a  lingle 
blalf  of  air  from  the  lungs,  protruded  through  the  cavity 
of  the  reed,  and  flies,  w  ith  .great  fwiftnefs  and  unerring 
certainty,  the  difhmce  of  thirty  or  forty  yards,  conveying 
fpeedy  and  inevitable  death  to  the  animal  from  whom  it 
draws  blood.  Blowing  the  arrows  is  the  principal  exercife 
of  the  Indians  from  their  childhood  ;  and  by  long  ufe  and 
habitude,  they  acquire  a  degree  of  dexterity  and  exaflnefs, 
which  is  inimitable  in  an  European,  and  almofl:  incredi¬ 
ble.”  The  fame  tiling  is  praftifed  in  the  Eaft  almofl  uni- 
verfally.  The  inhabitants  of  Makaflar,  particularly,  are 
accuftomed  to  poifon  their  arrows.  The  brother  of  Mr. 
Tavernier,  while  in  India,  had  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
activity  of  this  poifon  exhibited  to  him.  An  Englifliman 
redding  in  Makaflar  had  in  a  rage  killed  a  fubjecl  of  the 
king  of  that  ifland  ;  but  his  offence  was  pardoned.  In 
conlequence  of  which,  the  other  Englilh,  French,  and 
Dutch,  inhabitants  of  the  ifland,  fearing  left  the  refent- 
ment  of  the  nativesunight  be  exercifed  againft  them,  re¬ 
queued  the  king,  that  the  perfon  guilty  of  the  charge 
fhould  fuffer  for  what  he  had  done ;  that  no  future  re- 
Venge  might  be  meditated  by  his  fubje&s  againft  the  Su¬ 
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ropeans,  as  was  mofl  times  the  cafe.  The  king  confentedp- 
and,  as  he  wifhed  the  criminal  to  fuffer  as  little  pain  as'- 
poflible,  he  faid,  he  himfelf  would  inflift  the  ftroke  by  a 
poifoned  arrow.  He  delired  the  brother  of  Mr.  Tavernier, 
and  the  other  gentlemen,  to  attend  the  execution.  When 
the  man  wras  brought,  the  king  alked  him  what  part  he 
fliould  wound;  upon  which  he  named  the  great  toe  of  the 
right  foot.  The  king  then  took  an  arrow,  properly  poi- 
foned,  and  adapted  it  to  the  tube,  and  blew  it  with  incre¬ 
dible  exaftnels  to  the  point.  Two  European,  furgeons  on 
the  fpot,  immediately  exerted  their  (kill ;  but,  though 
they  amputated  the  part  far  above  the  wound,  with  quick, 
difpatch,  the  man  died  in  their  hands! 

All  the  kings  of  the  eaftern  countries  colleft  this  poifon 
to  tinge  their  arrows,  and  keep  them  ready  for  ufe  during, 
a  long  time.  The  king  of  Achen  made  a  prefent  of  a- 
dozen  of  thefe  arrows  to  Mr.  Coke,,  envoy  at  Bavaria,, 
with  whom  Mr.  Tavernier  was  well  acquainted.  One  day, 
when  thefe  gentlemen  were  together,  they  had  the  curio- 
fity  to  try  whether  thofe  weapons  retained  their  virulence 
or  not,  as  they  had  been  kept  feveral  years  tinufed.  They 
(hot  fome  of  them  at  Iquirrels  and  other  animals,  all  of 
which  dropt  the  moment  they  were  wounded,  acircum- 
ftance  which  fufliciently  proved,  not  only  the  violence,  but 
alfo  the  permanence  of  this  terrible  poifon.  There  are 
other  poiions  ufed  for  fimilar  purpofes  in  South  America, 
called  lamas,  and  ticunas ;  for  the  deadly  effects  of  which 
fee  Poison. 

Befldes  poifoned  arrows, -others  have  been  ufed,  amid 
the  ftratagems  of  war,  for  fetting  fire  to  befieged  places. 
In  order  to  begin  a  conflagration,  the  fire  was  attached  to' 
the  body  of  arrows  by  feveral  different  ways.  Sometimes- 
cotton,  tow,  or  the  like  fubftance,  previoufly  mixed  with 
pitch,  rofin,  oil,  or  naptha,  was  wrapped  on  the  end  of  a 4; 
arrow,  in  the  form  of  a  ball  ;  which  ball,  when  in-  tile, 
was  fired,  and  the  arrow  directed  towards  wooden  towers 
and  other  buildings  of  befieged  places ;  where,  flicking 
firmly,  they  communicated  a  flame  to  every  part  near  it, 
and  a  general  conflagration  ufually  took  place. 

Marcellinus  deferibes  another  kind  of  fiery  arrow  called 
the  malleolus,  ft  was  conftrudted,  he  fays,  of  cane,  or  reed  j 
and,  at  the  part  where  the  head  joined  to  the  body,  there 
was  a  piece  of  iron  open-work  communicating  with  the 
middle  of  the  arrow,  which  was  made  hollow,  and  the 
cavity  filled  with  combuftible  materials.  When  thefe  ar¬ 
rows  were  ufed,  the  fubftance  within  was  enflamed,  and, 
after  being  (hot,  flicking  to  the  object,  burned  with  great 
rapidity  whatever  came  in  its  way.  Fiery  arrows-  were 
alio  ufed  by  the  Englilh.  They  are  taken  notice  of  by 
Matthew  Paris;  and  were  much  efteemed  in  naval  engage¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  in  fieges.  We  are  informed,  an  archer 
could  Ihoot  an  ounce  weight  of  combuftible  matter  at¬ 
tached  to  the  point  of  an  arrow  twelve-fcore  yards.  .  In 
fea  fights,  the  ancient  Englifli  alfo  (hot  glafs  phials  filled 
with  quick-lime,  in  order  to  blind  the  eyes  and  diforder 
the  enemy.  More  modern  warriors  have  found  this  ftra- 
tagem  to  anfw'er,  even  after  cannon  and  artillery  have  beens 
ineffectual.  A  remarkable  inftance  of  this  kind  happened 
when  Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden,  with  about  fix ty  of 
his  foldiers,  refilled  the  whole  Turkifti  and  Tartar  army, 
near  Bender.  Charles,  driven  from  his  intrenchments, 
was  under  the  necefllty  of  feeking  refuge  in  a  houfe  near 
at  hand  ;  which,  however,  he  faw  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
He  entered,  with  his  attendants,  fword  in  hand,  and  every 
Turk  either  leaped  out  at  the  window,  or  was  killed  on 
the  fpot.  After  getting  pofleflion  of  this  fortrefs,  the  king 
withftood  the  enemy  bravely,  and  laid  a  great  number  life- 
lefs  by  his  mufquetry  from  the  windows.  The  houfe  was 
now  attacked  by  cannon,  but  in  vain  ;  the  walls  were  fo 
firm  that  the  (lone  bullets  flew  to  pieces  by  ftriking  againft 
them  ;  and  the  repulfe  would  have  been  complete  on  the 
part  of  Charles,  had  not  the  Turks  fhot  fiery  arrows  into 
the  roof,  the  windows,  and  the  door,  of  their  fortrefs, 
which  fubdued  even  the  iron  king  of  Sweden  1  Voltaire's 
Hifl.  Charles  XII , 
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By  the  afliftance  of  the  arrow  alfo,  we  find  from  Hero¬ 
dotus,  that  a  treacherous  correfpondence  was  carried  on 
at  the  ficge  of  Potidoea,  between  Artabazus,  the  Perlian 
general,  and  Timoxenus,  whom  he  wifhed  to  betray  the 
town  into  his  power.  The  hi  dorian  tells  us  he  is  ignorant 
by  what  means  the  communication  began  ;  but,  that  what¬ 
ever  information  was  conveyed  from  one  to  the  other,  was 
written  and  affixed  to  an  arrow,  which,  being  fiiot  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  place,  was  there  examined  by  the  oppolite  party, 
and  an  anfvver  returned  by  the  fame  mode  of  conveyance. 

The  invention  of  .quivers,  we  have  reafon  to  believe, 
fpeedily  followed  that  of  the  bow  and  arrow.  We  find  in 
Genefis,  that  it  was  a  concomitant  of  the  bow  at  the  time 
of  Ifaac.  “  Now  therefore  take,  1  pray  thee,  thy  weapons, 
thy  quiver,  and  thy  bow,  and  go  out  to  the  field,  and  take 
,  me  fome  venifon.”  This  pallage  clearly  points  out  the 
high  antiquity  of  the  inftrument  in  Alia;  and  there  is  no 
reafon  to  fuppofe  that  in  other  parts  of  the  world  its  in¬ 
vention  has  been  much  pofierior  to  that  of  the  bow.  The 
quivers  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  like  thofe  of  many  other 
nations,  were  made  of  (kins,  or  leather.  They  were  of 
various  forms  and  fizes :  fometimes  round,  fometimes 
fquare,  open  at  the  top,  or  clofed  with  a  lid  ;  and  were 
ufually  carried  on  the  back,  the  upper  end  of  the  quiver 
juft  riling  above  the  right  fiioulder.  Sometimes  indeed 
they  were  carried  at  the  fide  ;  as  may  be  feen  in  the  Ar¬ 
chery-Plate  I.  Jig.  14. 

The  coryto,  or  corytus,  was  a  kind  of  cafe  ufed  by  many 
nations  to  carry  their  bows  in.  It  appears  to  have  been 
made  on  the  fame  general  principle  as  the  quiver,  and  about 
the  fame  length,  as  it  only  admitted  half  the  length  of  the 
bow.  See  the  annexed  Archery-Plate  I.  Jig.  12  and  13.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  in  all  the  ancient  figures  of  this  bow- 
cafe,  the  bow  is  reprefented  as  put  into  it  ftrung. 

The  butts,  or  targets,  at  which  archers  were  accuftomed 
to  exercife  their  art  and  flcill,  were  originally  lingle  polls 
only  ;  afterwards  they  were  made  of  faggots,  or  fheaves  of 
ftraw,  and  were  ufually  placed  at  the  diftance  of  a  ftadium, 
or  about  600  feet,  from  the  place  in  which  the  (hooter 
flood.  The  butts  formerly  in  life  were  generally  of  earth; 
but  thofe  of  ftraw  are  at  prefent  more  in  fafiiion.  The 
latter  kind  polfefs  an  advantage,  as  they  can  be  moved 
with  eafe  to  any  diftance  fixed  upon.  The  manufacture 
of  them  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  common  draw  bee-hives  ; 
and  they  are  ufually  made  about  four  feet  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  that  is,  twice  the  length  of  the  arrow.  The 
front  part  is  covered  with  cloth,  painted  in  rings  of  diffe¬ 
rent  colours,  in  order  to  mark  the  refpe£tive  degrees  of 
merit  each  archer  is  entitled  to. 

The  annexed  Archery-Plate  II.  reprefents  the  different 
arrows  and  arrow-heads  that  have  been  in  tife  from  the 
earlieft  ages  to  the  prefent  time.  The  upper  row  confifls 
of  arrows  adapted  to  the  common  bow  in  different  coun¬ 
tries  ;  the  firll  and  laft  are  the  combuftible  arrows  for¬ 
merly  ufed  by  the  Englifh  ;  and  the  fecond  is  the  bird- 
bolt  •  the  others  were  ufed  both  in  war,  and  in  the  chace. 
The  centre  arrow,  in  the  middle  row,  is  the  malleolus,  or 
combuftible  arrow  belonging  to  the  crofs-bow  ;  and  the 
other  four  are  quarrels,  or  arrows,  adapted  to  the  fame 
weapon.  The  three  long  arrows  reprefented  croffwife,  are 
modern,  being  what  are  now  nfed  by  the  prefent  Societies 
of  Archers  in  this  kingdom,  and  in  many  countries  abroad. 
The  four  fmall  ones  reprefented  croffwife,  are  the  poifon- 
ed  arrows  of  the  Indians.  The  figures  on  each  (ide  repre- 
fent  the  various  arrow-heads  that  have  been  from  time  to 
time  in  ufe  ;  and  the  three  at  the  lower  corners  are  the 
moft  ancient,  being  made  of  flint.  The  three  figures  in 
the  centre  of  the  bottow  row,  are  different  kinds'of  qui¬ 
vers,  ufed  in  different  countries.  The  middle  one  is  the 
moft  modern. 

We  are  not  informed  at  what  period  the  arbalift,  or 
crofs-bow,  was  firft  introduced  to  the  world,  but  it  is  by 
fome  faid  to  have  derived  its  origin  from  the  Cretans  ; 
by  others  it  is  afcribed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily.  Many 
varieties,  on  the  large  fcale,  were  ufed  in  the  military  ope. 
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rations  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  that  fome  of  thofe 
engines,  called  ballijla,  were  contrived  on  {his  principle, 
appears  from  figures  on  the  Trajan  and  Antonine  pillars. 
Thefe,  however,  were  exceedingly  ftrong,  and  capable  of 
emitting  large  javelins;  but  there  were  others  of  fmaller 
dimenfions,  which  anfwered  the  purpofe  of  the  arbalift. 

Among  the  Englith,  the  firft  mention  of  the  crofs-bow 
teems  to  be  in  Speed;  who  quotes  Johannes  Pomarius. 
He  lays  of  the  Saxons,  that  their  arms  were  long  fpears, 
broad  fvvords,  and  the  crofs-bow.  In  the  time  of  Henry  II. 
we  find  feveral  fadls  fpoken  of,  which  fliew  the  crofs-bow 
to  have  been  very  common  in  that  reign.  In  1172,  the 
conqueft  of  Ireland  was  undertaken  by  the  troops  of  this 
king;  and  feveral  detachments  were  fent  forth,  in  each  of 
which  archers  are  particularly  mentioned.  The  party  com¬ 
manded  by  Fitz-Stephens  was  firft  landed  in  Ireland,  and 
confided  of  thirty  knights,  fix ty  fqu ires,  and  three  hun¬ 
dred  archers.  The  Englilh  armies  drove  all  before  them ; 
and  Rapin  explains  this  circumftance  by  obferving,  “  that 
it  is  almoft  incredible,  that  the  Irifii,  who  were  exceedingly 
numerous,  fiiould  .fuller  themfelves  to  be  over-run  by  an 
handful  of  Englifhmen.  The  reafon  is  imputed  to  their 
great  dread  of  the  Englifh  crofs-bow,  the  ufe  of  which, 
till  then,  was  unknown  to  them.”  Rapin,  vol.  i.  p.  235. 

Little  is  faid  of  the  inftrument  in  our  hiftory  from  this 
period  till  about  fixty  years  afterwards;  when  Richard  I. 
was  killed  by  an  arrow  from  one  of  them,  at  the  liege  of 
Limoges,  in  Guienne.  This  fact  is  mentioned  by  almoft 
all  our  hiftorians.  Speed  fays,  “  that,  when  Richard  was 
at  the  liege  of  the  caftle,  an  arbalifter  (landing  on  the  wall, 
and  feeing  his  time,  charged  his  Heel  bow  with  a  fquare 
arrow,  or  quarrel,  making  firft  prayer  to  God  that  be  would 
direct  the  (hot,  and  deliver  the  innocency  of  the  belieged 
from  oppreflion.  Whereupon  difcharging  it,  as  the  king 
was  viewing  the  caftle,  within  the  diftance  of  fuch  an  en¬ 
gine  ;  and  the  king  (hearing  the  bow  go  oft),  Hooping  with 
his  head,  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  left  fiioulder.” 

It  appears,  that  in  England,  crofs-bow-men  were  very 
common  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Matthew  Paris  fays 
they  attended  the  army,  and  preceded  the  main  body  of 
it,  at  the  diftance  of  a  mile.  It  was  made  ufe  of  at  the 
battle  of  Bofworth-field,  in  1485  ;  and  there  is  an  arba¬ 
lift  in  the  Litchfield  Mufeum,  which  was  found  on  the 
place  of  battle.  The  fucceeding  king,  Henry  VII.  was 
more  partial  to  the  long-bow  than  the  arbalift;  and,  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  his  reign,  forbad  the  ufe  of  it.  It  is 
from  this  period,  we  may  date  the  decline  of  the  crofs-bow 
in  this  country,  as  in  the  following  reigns  it  was  but  little 
in  efteem.  Henry  VIII.  made  a  law  which  tended  very 
much  to  check  the  ufe  of  it.  Stat.  33.  c.  6.  complains 
that  divers  murders  had  been  perpetrated  by  means  of 
crbfs-bows  ;  and  that  malicious  and  evil-minded  perfons 
carried  them  ready  bent  and  charged  with  quarrels,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  paffengers  on  the  highways.  The  a£t 
therefore  reltrains  this  cuftom,  and  ordains  that  thofe  who 
are  poffelTed  of  lands  to  the  value  of  an  hundred  pounds 
per  annum,  fhall  alone  ufe  the  crofs-boiv  ;  and  that  they 
fhall  not  ride  with  them  on  the  king’s  highway,  nor  fhoot 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  any  city,  or  market-town, 
under  a  penalty  for  fo  doing. 

In  France,  arbalifters  feem  to  have  been  in  ufe  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Louis  le  Gros.  There  is  a  paffage  in  Duchefne’s 
Hiftory  of  France,  which  mentions  both  archers  fhooting  by 
the  hand,  and  crofs-bow-men.  This  inftrument,  during  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Auguft,  was  fo  far 
difufed,  as  that  not  one  was  to  be  found  among  his  troops. 
The  reafon  given  for  the  difcontinuance  of  the  arbalift, 
during  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Auguft,  appears  to  be,  that 
that  weapon  was  prohibited  by  a  canon  of  the  fecond  la- 
teran  Council,  holden  in  1139,  as  “  hateful  to  God,  and 
unfit  to  be  made  ufe  of  among  Chriftians.”  At  the  fiege 
of  Turin,  in  1536,  P.  Daniel  fays,  there  was  but  one  ar¬ 
balifter  in  the  French  army ;  but  he  was  fo  expert,  that  he 
killed  more  perfons  than  any  of  thofe  ufing  the  harquebufs. 

Arbalifts  were  made  on  different  principles,  but  the 
P  more 
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more  modern  form  was  that  represented  in  fig.  10.  Plate  1. 
annexed  ;  and  is  charged  with  the  malleolus,  or  combuf- 
tible  arrow.  In  the  middle  of  the  bow-ftock,  at  A,  was 
inferted  a  Small  round  piece  of  iron,  reprefented  in  Jig.  1 1. 

It  was  on  this  nut,  or  lock,  that  the  String  was  held  when 
they  charged  the  bow.  '1  his  was  fixed  in  the  hock  by  a 
Screw  palling  through  its  centre,  and  on  which  it  freely 
turned.  The  notch  C,  aroSe  above  the  Surface  of  the 
Hock  on  its  upper  Side,  and  the  firing  was  received  into  it 
when  drawn  up.  B .Jig.  10.  represents  a  trigger,  the  end 
oS  which  was  inSerted  into  the  notch  D,  Jig.  n.  and  pre¬ 
vented  it  from  moving  while  the  nut  held  the  firing;  but, 
on  being  prelled,  (as  it  turned  on  a  pin,)  the  end  was  dif- 
placed  from  the  notch,  and  the  nut  turned  round  by  the 
force  of  the  firing,  which  it  fet  at  liberty,  and  projected 
the  arrow. 

The  arrows  (hot  from  crofs-bows  were  called  quarrels, 
or  bolts.  They  were  ufually  headed  with  a  large  Square 
pyramid  of  iron,  but  had  Sometimes  _other  forms  given  to 
them.  Inficad  of  feathers,  the  quarrels  were  Sometimes 
trimmed  with  plates  of  brafs  or  iron.  One  Species  of  quar¬ 
rel,  which  was  called  in  French  the  viretcv,  from  its  Spin¬ 
ning  round  as  it  puffed  through  the  air,  was  made  as  our 
common  arrows  are  at  prefent,  with  the  feathers  fet  on  a 
little  curved  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  that  method  of  pla¬ 
cing  the  feathers  was  not  in  general  nfed  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  period  in  which  the  vireton  is  mod  fpoken 
of,  or  a  particular  name  would  have  been  unneceffary. 
An  Engl i 111  phrafe,  (as  Mr.  Barrington  obferves,)  origi¬ 
nated  from  the  ufe  of  the  bolt:  “  I  have  fiiot  my  bolt,” 
is  a  faying  which  intimates  an  attempt  having  been  made 
in  Some  way.  An  example  of  this  expreflion  occurs  in 
Langtoft’s  Chronicle,  where  an  Effay  on  Stonehenge  is  en¬ 
titled,  “  A  Fool’s  Bolt  Soon  fiiot  at  Stonage.” 

It  was  cuftomary  among  thofe  who  pradtifed  with  the 
crofs-bow  to  have  a  mark,  which  they  called  a  popinjay, 
formed  like  a  parrot,  and  which  was  fufpertded  in  the  air. 
Stowe,  in  his  “  Survey  of  London,”  fays,  The  crofs-bow 
makers  rented  Tazel-Clofe,  near  Moorfields,  for  the  ptir- 
pofe  of  exercifing  themfelves  with  that  weapon  at  the 
popinjay.  The  practice  lias  been  very  ancient  in  France, 
and  appears,  from  P.  Daniel,  to  have  been  inftituted  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Philip  I.  The  crofs-bow,  as  it  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  managed  with  greater  accuracy  than  the 
long-bow,  has  been  at  all  times  ufed  in  the  chace  ;  and, 
even  long  after  the  condrudtion  of  the  mufket,  was  highly 
improved;  the- Silent  discharge  of  the  arbalift,  rendered  it 
more  valuable  in  the  purfuit  of  timorous  animals,  than  any 
other  weapon.  It  was  formerly,  and  perhaps  is  at  prefent, 
in  ufe,  for  the  purpofe  of  killing  deer  ;  and  gentlemen  of¬ 
ten  amufe  themfelves  by  (hooting  bullets  at  rooks  and  rab¬ 
bits,  which  Some  can  Strike  with  wonderful  dexterity.  For 
killing  birds,  there  was  a  particular  kind  of  arrow,  having 
a  ball  of  wood  at  the  end  of  it,  and  which  was  named  the, 
bird-bolt.  This  arrow  had  often,  befides  the  ball,  an  iron 
-point  which  projected  before  it,  and  with  which  the  (mailer 
animals  were  transfixed. 

No  circumftance,  perhaps,  illuftrates  fo  well  the  accu¬ 
racy  with  which  the  crofs-bow  was  formerly  (hot,  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paffage  in  Wood’s  Bowman’s  Glory.  “  On  March 
the  2 \ fi,  1 6 6 1 ,  four  hundred  archers,  with  their  hows  and 
arrows,  made  a  fplendid  and  glorious  (how  in  Hide-Parke, 
with  flying  colours  and  crofs-bows  to  guard  them.  Sir 
Gilbert  Talbot,  Bart,  was  their  Colonel,  Sir  Edward  Hun- 
gerford,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  their  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
Mr.  Donne  was  their  Major.  Great  was  the  appearance 
both  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  commonalty.  Several  of 
the  archers  (hot  near  twenty  lcore  yards,  within  the  com- 
pafs  of  a  hat,  with  their  crofs-bows  ;  and  many  of  them,  to 
the  amazement  of  the  fpedtators,  hit  the  mark.  There 
were  three  (bowers  of  w  hi  filing-arrows.  So  great  was  tire 
delight,  and  fo  pleafmg  the  exercife,  that  three  regiments 
of  foot  laid  down  their  arms  to  come  to  fee  it.”  Bowman's 
Glory ,  p.  73.  Such  were  the  early  feats  of  the  royal  archers 
of  St. -George,  or  prefent  Artillery- Company. 


The  annexed  Archery-Plate  1.  reprefents  the  different 
kinds  of  bows  we  have  been  deferibing  ;  which  are  as 
follow  Fig.  1 .  The  Perlian  bow,  conftmeted  of  the  horns 
of  the  antelope.  2.  The  curved  or  indented  bow  of  Ota- 
heite,  and  of  the  Efkimaux  bordering  on  Hudfon’s  Bay. 

3.  The  bow  of  the  Amazons.  4.  The  Dacian,  or  fwan 
and  dragon  headed  bow.  5.  The  Tartarian  bow,  (hewing 
its  inflected  figure  when  unftrung.  6.  The  Saxon  bow. 
7.  The  Roman  bow.  8.  The  Grecian  bow.  9.  The  Eng- 
li(h  long-bow.  10.  The  arbalift,  or  crofs-bow,  loaded 
with  a  malleolus,  or  combullible  arrow,  n.  The  nut  or 
lock  of  the  crofs-bow.  12,  and  13.  The  corytus,  or  cafes 
for  carrying  the  bow.  14.  An  archer  fhooting  with  a  dou¬ 
ble-firing  bow.  15.  A  Cretan  archer  bending  his  bow. 

Among  thofe  who  have  excelled  in  the  ufe  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  bow,  the  emperors  Domitian  and  Commodus 
are  particularly  celebrated.  It  is  reported  of  Domitian, 
that  he  would  often  place  boys  in  the  Circus  at  (ome  dif- 
tance  from  him,  and  as  they  held  out  their  hands,  and 
feparated  their  fingers,  he  would  (hoot  an  arrow  through 
either  fpace,  without  injury  to  the  hand  of  him  who  added 
target.  The  feals  attributed  to  Commodus  are  numerous; 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  mod  expert  archers 
recorded  in  hiftory.  It  is  (aid  by  Herodian,  that  his  hand 
was  unerring  both  with  the  javelin  and  with  the  bow;  and 
that  the  moft  experienced  Parthian  archers  yielded  to  his 
luperior  (kill.  He  would  kill  all  kinds  of  animals  in  the 
amphitheatre  by  way  of  exercife,  and  to  (hew  the  fteadi- 
nefs  of  his  arm.  But  it  is  obferved,  that  he,  in  thefe  cafes, 
generally  preferred  to  (hew  his  art,  rather  than  his  courage  ; 
as  he  fecured  himfelf  on  a  place  elevated  beyond  tire  reach 
of  any  attack  which  might  have  happened  from  his  oppo¬ 
nents.  Stags,  lions,  panthers,  and  all  lpecies  of  beads, 
fell  without  number  by  his  hand ;  nor  was  a  lecond  arrow 
neceffary,  for  every  wound  proved  mortal.  He  would  ftrilee 
an  animal  in  any  particular  point  he  wifiied  with  the  great- 
eft  accuracy,, in  the  head,  or  in  the  heart.  A  panther  was 
fometimes  let  loofe  in  the  Circus  where  a  criminal  was 
placed  ;  and  juft  as  the  animal,  was  going  to  feize  the  cul¬ 
prit,  he  would  drive  an  arrow  fo  opportunely,  that  the 
man  (bould  efcape  unhurt.  An  hundred  lions  have  been 
introduced  at  the  fame  time  upon  the  Arena,  and  with 
an  hundred  (hafts  he  would  lay  them  lifelefs;  He  caul’ed 
arrows  to  be  made  with  heads  curved  in  a  femicircular 
figure,  and  with  thefe  he  could  cut  oft'  the  neck  of  an 
oftrich  running  in  full  fpeed.  This  feat  is,  perhaps,  the 
moft  difficult  of  the  whole  number,  the  oftrich  being  ex¬ 
tremely  fwift  of  foot,  and  having  a  neck  of  (mail  magni¬ 
tude.  Herodian  obferves  alfo,  that  when  the  emperor 
amputated  the  head  of  one  of  thefe  animals',  tire  (iroke 
fevered  the  parts  fo  inftantaneoufly,  that  the  body  fome¬ 
times  proceeded  feveral  paces,  as  if  (fill  living,  the  motion 
not  being  immediately  checked. 

An  anecdote  recorded  of  a  perfon  whofe  name  was 
After,  has  immortalized  him  as  one  of  the  moft  expert  of 
archers.  He  poffeffed  fuch  (kill  with  his  bow,  that  as  he 
faw  Philip  of  Macedon  among  his  troops,  he  wrote  upon 
an  arrow  which  he  intended  to  (hoot  at  that  king,  “After 
fends  Philip  a  deadly  arrow  ;”  and,  having  difeharged  it, 
ftruck  the  right  eye  of  Philip  :  but,  although  the  wound 
was  not  mortal,  it  deprived  him  of  light  on  that  fide.  A 
very  extraordinary,  and  perhaps  in  war  one  of  the  moft 
ufeful  archers,  is  fpoken  ot  by  Zofifnus,  in  his  account  of 
the  battle  between  Conftantius  and  Magentius,  at  Murfa. 
This  foldier,  whofe  name  was  Menelaus,  pofteffed  the  art 
of  (hooting  three  arrows  from  his  bow  at  one  difeharge, 
and  with  them  could  ftrike  three  different  perfons.  By 
this  fkilful  expedient,  fays  the  hiftorian,  he  killed  a  great 
number  of  thofe  who  oppofed  him  ;  and  the  enemy,  it 
might  almoft  be  faid,  were  defeated  by  a  lingle  archer. 
Unfortunately,  however,  this  valuable  man  at  laft  fell  by 
the  hand  of  Romulus,  a  general  of  the  army  of  Magen¬ 
tius,  whom  he  had  firft  wounded  by  an  arrow.  It  appears 
probable,  that  birds  formerly  were  often  killed  by  arrows, 
as  the  circumftance  is  hinted  by  feveral  authors.  Diodo¬ 
rus 
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rus  Siculus,  indeed,  tells  us,  that  fume  of  the  Ethiopian 
nations  were  fo  adroit,  that  they  fubfifted  entirely  on  the 
birds  they  (hot  with  their  bow.  Some  very  ancient  and 
rude  pieces  of  fculpture,  which  are  copied  by  Stralenburg, 
in  his  Hiftory  of  Siberia,  reprefent  archers  riding  on  horfe- 
back,  who  are  aiming  at  birds  flying  in  many  directions, 
low  to  the  ground,  and  perpendicularly  over  their  heads. 

From  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  Perfians,  they  appear 
to  be  aftonifliingly  expert  in  the  art  of  fhooting  the  bow  ; 
and,  if  we  believe  the  relations  of  thofe  who  have  travelled 
in  the  eaft,  (and  thefe  relations  are  uniform,)  they  cer¬ 
tainly  are  to  be  placed  in  the  fir  ft  rank  of  archers.  Chardin 
fays,  that  the  Perfians,  in  their  exercifes,  (hoot  the  bow 
with  incredible  accuracy  ;  fo  accurate,  that  they  will  drive 
an  arrow  into  the  fame  hole  many  times  fucceflively.  The 
butts  they  ufe  are  made  of  land,  beaten  hard  into  a  wooden 
frame,  the  furface  of  which  is  rendered  fmooth  before  the 
archers  begin  to  praCtile.  An  arrow  (hot  ftrong  againft 
one  of  thefe  targets,  will  ufually  penetrate  pretty  deep, 
perhaps  half  its  length  ;  and  the  excellence  of  an  archer  is 
the  greater,  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  lliots  required 
to  drive  an  arrow  over  head  in  the  hole,  made  by  the  firft 
fliot,  dintinifhes.  This  feat  is  what  they  generally  pro- 
pofe  to  themfelves;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
they  accomplifh  their  end. 

In  Perlia  alfo  they  excel  in  (hooting  with  the  bow  while 
on  horfeback ;  a  fpecies  of  archery  wt  in  this  country  are 
entirely  ignorant  of.  Chardin  deferibes  the  method  of 
praCtifing  this  art,  as  extremely  curious.  A  mark  is 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  mart  about  twenty-fix  feet  from  the 
ground  ;  the  horfeman,  who  is  prepared  to  (hoot,  rides  on 
full  fpeed  towards  the  mark,  and,  having  palled  it,  his 
bow  being  ready  drawn,  turns  round  and  difeharges  his 
arrow  backwards.  Sometimes  they  Gioot  to  the  right  hand, 
and  (ometimes  to  the  left,  according  to  the  direction  in 
which  they  guide  their  horfes,  inrefpeCt  to  the  mark  they 
propofe  to  aim  at.  Chardin  (peaks  of  this  game  as  com¬ 
mon  in  all  the  villages  of  Perfia.  The  nobility  and  the 
kings  are  fond  of  it,  and  often  praCtife  it.  He  fays,  that 
Sephy,  the  grandfather  of  the  king  who  occupied  the 
throne  at  the" time  he  made  his  tour,  excelled  in  this  fport, 
and  would  ufually  ftrike  the  target;  if  not  with  the  firft 
arrow,  with  the  fecond  he  never  erred. 

Mr.  Tavernier  had  an  opportunity  of  being  prefent  at  a 
review  of  'he  Perlian  cavalry,  during  his  refidence  in  the 
eaft,  in  the  year  1654.  His  account  of  the-exhibition  is 
curious,  and  will  alfo  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  degree  of 
excellence  to  which  archery  was  brought  in  that  nation. 
“  The  king,"  he  fays,  “  accompanied  by  his  principal 
officers,  flood  on  a  portal  to  one  of  the  royal  gardens,  from 
whence  they  viewed  the  molt  expert  and  beft-looking  of 
the  troops,  who  were  ordered  to  ride  fingly  before  the 
place  where  the  king  was  ftationed.  The  horfemen  rode 
full  fpeed  ;  and,  as  they  paifed,  each  man  (hot  an  arrow 
into  a  turf  butt,  prepared  for  the  occafion,  in  fight  of  the 
king  and  the  officers.  When  the  review  clofed,  the  per- 
fon  whofe  arrow  ftood  neareft  the  centre,  was  promifed  an 
increafe  of  pay.”  “  I  was  at  Cafbin,”  fays  Mr.  Tavernier, 
“  at  the  time  ;  and  remember  one  horfeman,  who,  riding 
in  his  turn,  when  he  came  before  the  portal  flopped  his 
horfe,  and  walked  over  the  plain,  contrary  to  the  orders 
of  the  general.  When  he  came  opposite  the  butt,  he  re- 
fufed  to  (hoot  his  arrow,  and  only  railed  his  arms  in  the 
attitude  of  drawing  the  bow.  This  horfeman  was  unfor¬ 
tunately  of  a  very  forbidding  mein  ;  and  the  king,  enraged 
to  fee  his  dj’fcipline  fo  grofsly  difregarded,  and  by  one  he 
judged  incapable  of  any  excellence,  gave  immediate  or¬ 
ders  for  hint  to  be  di ('miffed  the  fervice.  His  weapons  and 
horfe  were  taken  from  him  on  the  fpot ;  and  the  king’s 
directions  would  have  been  fully  executed,  had  not  one  of 
the  generals  pleaded  his  caufe.  It  was  represented  to  the 
king,  that  the  cavalier,  though  fo  ill-looking,  was  one  of 
the  bdt  foldiers  in  the  whole  army  ;  that  lie  had  fully 
proved  his  (kill  and  courage  in  the  lieges  of  Erivan  and 
Candahar ;  and  that  his  father  was  among  thofe  who  main¬ 


tained  the  attack  of  Bagdad  three  times.  Having  heard 
this  character,  the  king,  at  the  requeft  of  the  officers, 
commanded  the  horfe  and  arms  to  be  reflored  to  the  cava¬ 
lier,  and  he  was  ordered  to  take  his  turn  in  the  review. 
He  accordingly  rode  into  the  prefence  of  the  king,  and 
turning  his  horfe  firft  to  right,  then  to  left,  in  fonte  agita¬ 
tion,  cried  out,  “Where  would  the  king  have  me  flioot  ?” 
On  which  one  of  the  ■  generals  anfwered,  “  At  the  target 
where  the  other  horfemen  have  fliot.”  The  cavalier,  (ba¬ 
king  his  head,  faid  with  a  fmile,  “  Muff  I  diced!  my  ar¬ 
rows  againft  a  turf  ?  I  would  rather  point  them  at  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  my  country ;  then  would  I  with  more  pleafure 
(hoot  three  quivers  full,  than  a  (ingle  arrow  at  this  turf.” 
He  then,  with  great  dignity,  drew  two  arrows  from  his 
quiver  ;  and,  holding  one  of  them  between  his  teeth,  fitted 
the  other  into  his  bow  :  when  forcing  his  horfe  vigoroufly 
acrofs  the  plain  till  lie  had  paifed  the  butt,  he,  in  the  Par¬ 
thian  attitude,  drove  an  arrow  into  the  centre  of  the  tar¬ 
get ;  turning  about,  lie  in  the  fame  manner  fliot  his  fecond 
arrow  precisely  into  the  hole  from  whence  his  firft  arrow 
had  been  drawn.  The  general  who  had  before  pleaded 
for  the  cavalier,  now  approached  the, king,  and  hoped  the 
adroitnefs  of  that  foldier  had  fatisfied  the  expectation  tie 
had  railed.  At  the  fame  time  feeing  the  cavalier  at  hand, 
and  prefenting  him  to  the  king,  his  majefty  not  only  ex- 
preffed  admiration  at  his  great  (kill,  but  ordered  five  times 
the-'propofed  reward  to  be  given  him.” 

The  Turks  are  faid  to  have  been  formerly  very  dexter¬ 
ous  in  the  management  of  tire  bow,  though  at  prefent  that 
infirument  is  little  tiled  among  them.  An  old  writer,  who 
refided  in  Conftantinople  at  a  time  when  archery  was  cul¬ 
tivated,  (peaks  highly  of  the  feats  of  thefe  people.  Boys 
at  the  age  of  eight  years,  or  even  feven,  begin  to  praCtife 
with  the  bow,  in  order  to  render  their  arms  ftrong  and 
fteady  ;  and,  by  the  time  they  arrived  at  manhood,  they 
couldaflioot  with  fo  much  accuracy,  as  to  drive  an  arrow 
into  the  eye  of  a  man,  or  could  hit  any  part  equally  (mail. 
They  could,  during  their  practice,  (hoot  feveral  arrows 
into  a  mark  not  larger  than  a  die,  from  the  diftance  of 
ten  yards. 

It  would  be  an  endlefs  talk  to  relate  all  the  exploits  of 
the  bow  which  have  been  celebrated  by  the  poets  ;  we 
filial  1  neverthelefs  mention  one,  which  is  the  (lory  told  of 
Ulyfifes,  in  the  twenty-firft  book  of  the  Odyffey.  The 
poet  feigns,  that  Penelope,  wearied  by  the  felicitations  of 
her  luitors  during  the  abfenee  of  Ulyftes  at  the  Trojan 
war,  at  length  forms  a  refolution  to  determine  which  of 
the  lovers  fill  a  J 1  receive  her  hand.  She  produces  a  bow 
which  had  been  left  with  her  by  her  hufband,  and  thus 
declares  her  propofal  : 

Who  firft  Ulyftes’  wond’rous  bow  (hall  bend, 

And  through  twelve  ringlets  the  fleet  arrow  fend, 

Him  will  1  follow,  and  forfake  my  home, 

For  him  forfake  this  lov’d,  this  wealthy,  dome. 

Graceful  (lie  laid,  and  bade  Eumaeus  fliovv 

The  rival  peers  the  ringlets  and  the  bow.  Pope. 

Juft  as  they  had  agreed  to  decide  by  this  expedient, 
Ulyftes,  difguifed  in  the  drefs  of  a  fliepherd,  returns  from 
Troy.  After  feveral  of  the  lovers  had  tried  unfucceff- 
fully,  and  after  feme  altercation  concerning  the  propriety 
of  allowing  a  man  of  fo  mean  an  appearance  to  have  any 
chance  of  gaining  the  prize,  Ulyftes  takes  the  bow. 

And,  fitting  as  lie  was,  the  cord  lie  drew, 

Through  ev’ry  ringlet  levelling  his  view  ; 

Then  notch’d  the  (haft,  releas’d,  and  gave  it  wing:  "J 

The  whizzing  arrow  vanifh’d  from  the  firing,  )> 

Sung  on  direct,  and  thredded  ev’ry  ring.  J 

The  felid  gate  its  fury  fcarcely  bounds; 

Pierc’d  through  and  through,  the  felid  gate  refounds.  Id. 

Ulyffies,  having  gained  the  prize,  dlfclofes  himfelf,  and 
immediately  puts  to  death  thofe  fuitors  to  Penelope  who 
had  taken  advantage  of  his  abfenee. 

Whether  the  eulogies  which  have  been  fo  liberally  be¬ 
llowed  on  the  Engliffi  archers  by  different  writers  be  per¬ 
fectly 
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fectlyjuft,  and  whether  they  really  were  more  expert  in 
the  practice  of  this  branch  of  war  than  many  of  the  an¬ 
cient  nations,  may  juftly  be  difputed.  The  laws  made  to 
inure  youth  to  the  pradtice  of  the  bow,  by  many  warlike 
people  of  antiquity,  were  much  more  fevere  than  any  of 
thofe  adopted  in  this  country.  Perhaps,  indeed,  our  ar¬ 
chers  might  derive  a  fuperiority  front  their  bows  being 
conftructed  on  better  principles,  being  more  Ikilfully  made, 
and  of  better  materials,  than  thofe  ufed  in  other  countries. 
At  any  rate,  however,  it  appears  extraordinary,  that  fome 
of  our  hiftorians,  and  particularly  the  more  modern  ones, 
have  reprefented  the  Englilh  at  the  battle  of  Haftings,  as 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  effedt  of  archery ;  and  fpeak  of 
the  aftonifltment  with  which  the  troops  were  feized,  in 
finding  death  inflicted  on  them  whilft  the  enemy  was  far 
at  a  difiance.  Speed  obferves,  that  the  firft  difcharge  of 
arrows  from  the  Norman  army  “  was  a  kind  of  fight  both 
ftrange  and  terrible  unto  the  Englilh,  who  fuppofed  their 
enemy  had  beene  already  even  in  the  middefi  amongft 
them.”  Echard  expreffes  the  fame  fentiment.  “  The 
fight,”  he  fays,  “  began  with  great  fury,  order,  and  equal 
bravery  on  both  Tides  ;  in  which  the  Englilh  were  feverely 
gaul’d  by  the  thick  fhowers.of  arrow's  from  the  Norman 
long-bows,  before  the  battle  joined  ;  which  was  a  weapon 
then  u nu fed  in  England,  and  thereby  the  more  furprizing, 
the  wounds  coming  from  enemies  fo  far  difiant,  and  .  not 
fnddenly  to  be  revenged.”  Hume  mentions  nothing  of 
this  extraordinary  furprize  among  the  Englilh  troops  ; 
neither  does  Matthew  Paris,  nor  many  others.  Sir  J.  Hay¬ 
ward  fays,  “  The,  ufe  of  the  bow  was  firft  brought  into 
the  land  by  the  Normans ;  and  that  afterwards  the  Englilh, 
being  trained  to  the  practice  of  it,  became  the  beft  Ihoot- 
ers  in  the  world.” 

That  the  Engiilh  could  be  ignorant  of  the  bow  at  the 
conqueft  is  impoftible,  lince  both  the  Saxons  and  Danes 
made  ufe  of  it  in  battle  againft  the  inhabitants  aS  this 
country,  for  lhany  centuries  previous  to  that  time.  It  is 
true,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  archers  among  the  troops 
of  Harold,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  efFeft  of  archery,  or  that  the  bow  was  not  then 
ufed  in  England.  It  is  probable  that  the  Romans  firft  in¬ 
troduced  the  bow  as  a  military  weapon  into  Britain,  as 
archers  often  formed  a  great  part  of  their  auxiliary  troops. 
The  battles  between  the  Romans  and  our  countrymen,  as 
defcribed  by  C  as  far,  do  not  indeed  appear  to  have  been 
carried  on  by  the  alllftance  of  it.  But  from  the  fecond 
book  of  the  Commentaries,  we  find,  that  Casfar,  had  both 
Numidian  and  Cretan  archers,  in  his  army,  when  he  en¬ 
countered  the  Belgfe,  in  Gaul;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  he  allo^  made  ufe  of  them  among  his  troops, 
when  in  Britain,  about  two  years  afterwards.  During  the 
reigns  which  fucceeded  that  of  Julius  Csefar,  and  when 
the  Romans  had  fettled  themfelves  on  this  illand,  archers 
are  frequently  mentioned  as  part  of  their  troops  ;  and  it  is 
probable,  that  the  reinforcements  often  lent  to  the  army 
in  Britain,  included  many  archers. 

In  North  Britain  the  bow  appears  to  have  been  known 
at  lead  as  early  as  it  was  in  the  South  ;  the  works  of  Boe¬ 
thius,  and  other  hiftorians  of  that  country,  leem  thus  to 
intimate.  If  the  poems  of  Offian  may  be  brought  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  fact,  we  may  perceive  that  they  uniformly 
i?prefent  the  bow  as  an  attendant  on  the  warrior  and  hun¬ 
ter;  and  that  the  yew-tree  was  then  employed  to  form 
thefe  weapons:  “  Go  to  the  cave,  my  love,  till  our  battle 
ceafe  on  the  field.  Son  of  Leith,  bring  the  bows  of  our 
fathers!  the  founding  quivers  of  Morni !  Let  our  three 
warriors  bend  the  yew.” 

During  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  we  find  that  Offrid,  the 
fon  of  Edwin,  king  of  Northumbria,  was  killed  by  an  ar¬ 
row,  in  a  battle  between  the  troops  of  that  king  and  the 
united  army  of  Mercians  and  Welftt,  which  was  fought 
about  the  year  633,  near  Hatfield,  in  Yorklhire.  But, 
except  this  fail,  little  relating  to  the  bow  appears  in  our 
annals  of  the  Saxon  sera.  The  Danes  arrived  after  the 
Saxons  ;  and  thefe  warlike  people  were  aceuftomed  to  the 
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ufe  of  archery  in  battle,  as  we  find  often  noticed  by  our 
early  chronicle  writers.  About  the  year  870,  they  became 
very  formidable,  and  committed  great  depredations  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Eaft  Anglia.  In  one  of  their  battles  with 
the  Eaft  Angles,  they  overcame  their  enemy,  and  took 
prifoner  Edmund,  king  of  that  part  of  the  illand,  whom, 
after  intuiting  with  many  indignities,  they  bound  to  a 
ftake,  for  the  Danifh  archers  and  javelin-men  to  aim  at, 
putting  him  to  death  by  that  cruel  and  ignominious  expe¬ 
dient.  During  the  reign  of  Alfred,  it  feents  probable, 
that  archery  was  much  in  ufe,  both  in  the  army  of  the 
Danes  and  in  that  of  Alfred.  Polydore  Virgil  confirms  this 
fuppolition  ;  for,  fpeaking  of  the  troops  of  Ethelred,  of 
which  part  were  commanded  by  his  brother  Alfred,  he 
fays,  a  great  number  of  archers  were  placed  in  the  right 
wing  of  the  army. 

From  this  time  till  the  era  of  the  Norman  invafion, 
little  occurs  with  refpefl  to  archery;  at  that  time  bows 
and  arrows  are  fpoken  of  by  all  our  hiftorians  ;  yet  many 
of  our  early  writers  negleft  to  particularize  the  kind  of 
bow  made  ufe  of  by  the  Normans.  John  Rofs  exprefsly 
fays  the  long-bow  was  ufed.  Mr.  Barrington  was  how¬ 
ever  of  opinion,  that  the  crofs-bovv  was  the  inftrument 
principally  employed  in  the  army  of  the  invaders ;  and 
front  Sir  John  Hayward’s  account  of  the  duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  it  feents  alnioft  certain,  that  he  hintfelf  ufed  the 
crofs-bovv.  It  is  molt  probable,  however,  that  the  arba- 
1  ill  and  long-bow  were  both  ufed  on  that  memorable  oc- 
cafion.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  archery  feents  to  have 
been  firft  carried  into  Ireland  by  the  troops  of  that  king. 
Lord  Lyttleton  fays,  “  it  is  ftrange  that  the  Iriflt,  who 
had  much  intercourfe  with  the  Wellli  before  the  time  of 
Henry  II.  (liould  not  have  learnt  from  that  nation,  who 
greatly  excelled  in  archery,  that  arrows  were  better  wea¬ 
pons  to  annoy  the  enemy  with  than  ftones,  which,  unlefs 
at  a  fr.iall  diftance,  could  have  little  or  no  effefl.”  The 
fame  author  obferves,  that,  “  front  many  inftances,  in  the 
courfe  of  thefe  wars,  it  appears,  that  the  Englilh  conquefts 
in  Ireland  were  principally  owing  to  the  ufe  of  the  long¬ 
bow  in  battle,  which  the  Irilh  infantry  wanted.”  And 
therefore  Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  in  his  chapter  entitled 
Oualiter  Hibernica  g-ens  fit  expugnanda,  advifes,  that,  in  all 
engagements  with  that  people,  archers  fliould  be  inter¬ 
mingled  with  the  heavy-armed  troops. 

To  fhew  how  worthy  of  imitation  the  Welfh  were  at  the 
time  of  Henry  II.  in  the  ufe  of  the  bow,  we  need  only  re¬ 
peat  what  is  mentioned  by  Giraldus  Cambrenfis.  “  There 
is  a  particular  tribe  in  Wales,”  fays  this  ancient  writer, 
“  named  the  Venta  ;  a  people  brave  and  warlike, -and  who 
far  excel  the  other  inhabitants  of  that  country  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  archery.  During  a  fiege,  it  happened  that  two 
Toldiers  running  in  hafte  towards  a  tower,  fituated  at  a 
little  diftance  from  them,  were  attacked  with  a  number 
of  arrows  from  the  Welftt  ;  which  being  ihot  with  prodi¬ 
gious  violence,  fome  penetrated  through  the  oak  doors  of 
a  portal,  although  they  were  the  breadth  of  four  fingers 
in  thicknefs.  The  heads  of  thefe  arrows  were  afterwards 
driven  out  and  preferved,  in  order  to  continue  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  fuch  extraordinary  force  in  fhooting  with  the 
bow.  It  happened  all’o  in  a  battle,  at  the  time  of  William 
de  Breufa,  as  he  hintfelf  relates,  that  a  Wellhman  having 
directed  Ills  arrow  at  an  horfe-foldier,  who  was  clad  in 
armour  and  had  his  leather  coat  under  it,  the  arrow,  be- 
fides  piercing  the  man  through  the  hip,  ftruckalfo  through 
the  faddle,  and  mortally  wounded  the  horfe  on  which  he 
fat.  Another  Wellh  foldier,  having  (hot  an  arrow  at  an 
horfeman  who  vvas  covered  with  ftrong  armour  in  the  fame 
manner,  the  fhaft  penetrated  through  his  hip  and  fixed  in 
the  faddle  :  but  what  is  moll  remarkable  is,  that  as  the 
horfeman  drew  his  bridle  alide  to  turn  round,  he  received 
another  arrow  in  his  hip  on  the  oppolite  fide,  which  palling 
through  it,  he  was  firmly  faftened  to  the  faddle  on  both 
fides.  hinerar.  Cambria.  Gir.  Camb.  p.  835 — 20. 

The  battle  of  Crelfy,  as  well  as  that  of  Poi<5tiers,  inti¬ 
mates  the  bow  to  have  been  highly  cultivated  by  the 
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Englifh  at  thofe  times;  but  it  was  found  neceflary  by 
Edward  to  enforce  the  practice  of  archery  during  the 
peace  which  followed,  as  the  foldiers  rather  attended  to 
other  amulifnents  than  to  archery.  During  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  little  is  recorded  with  refpeft  to  the  bow. 
We  find,  however,  from  Hollinglhea'd,  that  a  number  of 
archers  were  lent,  at  the  requeft  of  the  Genoefe,  to  afiift 
them  againft  the  Saracens  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary  ;  and 
that  they  performed  Come  wonderful  exploits  with  their 
long-bow.  From  a  palTage  in  Stowe,  we  find  Richard  II. 
to  have  had  a  very  numerous  guard  of  archers ;  and  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  a  memorable  vidtory  was  gained 
over  the  Scots  near  Halidowne-hill,  in  the  year  1402,  by 
lord  Percie’s  archers.  The  earl  of  Douglas,  w  ho  com¬ 
manded  the  Scotch  army  in  that  aftion,  enraged  to  fee  his 
men  falling  thick  around  him  by  fiiowers  of  arrows,  and 
trading  to  the  goodnefs  of  his  armour,  accompanied  by 
about  eighty  lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  in  complete 
armour,  rallied  forward,  and  attacked  the  Englilh  archers 
fvvord  in  hand.  But  he  had  foon  reafon  to  repent  his 
rafiinefs.  The  Englilh  arrows  were  fo  lharp  and  ffrong, 
and  difeharged  with  fo  much  force,  that  no  armour  could 
repel  them.  The  earl  of  Douglas,  after  receiving  five 
wounds,  was  made  prifoner ;  and  all  his  brave  companions 
were  either  killed  or  taken.  Philip  de  Comines  acknow¬ 
ledges,  what  our  own  writers  albert,  that  the  Englifli  ar¬ 
chers  excelled  thofe  of  every  other  nation  ;  and  Sir  John 
Fortefcue  fays,  “  that  the  might  of  the  realme  of  England 
ftandyth  upon  archers.”  The  fuperior  dexterity  of  their 
archers  gave  the  Englifli  a  great  advantage  over  rlieir  ene¬ 
mies  the  French  and  Scots.-  The  French  depended  chiefly 
on  their  men  at  arms,  and  the  Scots  on  their  pike-men  ; 
but  the  ranks  of  both  were  often  thinned  and  thrown  into 
diforder  by  flights  of  arrows  before  they  could  reach 
their  enemies. 

The  battle  of  Agincourt,  which  happened  in  the  year 
1415,  under  Henry  V.  is  the  next  fignal  viftery  aferibed 
to  the  Englifli  archers,  who  deltroyed  a  great  number  of 
the  French  cavalry  by  their  yard-long  arrows.  This,  in¬ 
deed,  feems  the  laft  very  important  aftion  in  which  archery 
is  much  fpoken  of ;  and,  although  the  life  of  it  was  con¬ 
tinued  through  feveral  fucceeding  reigns,  it  feems  to  have 
been  cultivated  more  for  diverfion  than  for  real  military 
fervice.  It  is  faid,  that  James  I.  of  Scotland,  during  his 
long  confinement  in  England,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  was  fo  (truck  with  the  fpirit  and  gallantry 
of  the  Englifh  archers,  that,  on  returning  to  his  own  coun¬ 
try,  he  eflabliflied  the  Royal  Company  of  Edinburgh  Bow¬ 
men,  which  fubfifts  at  the  prefent  day;  and  almoft  all  the 
Scottifli  nobility  and  perlons  of  rank  are  members  of  it. 

As  an  amufement,  archery  was  extremely  fafhionable  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Hollingfhead  reports,  that 
that  prince  fliot  as  well  as  any  of  his  guard.  Edward  VI. 
is  alfo  faid,  by  Mr.  Barrington,  to  have  been  very  fond 
of  the  exercife.  Charles  I.  appears  to  have  amufed  him- 
felf  in  this  way  alfo;  and  is  reprefented  in  the  frontifpiece 
of  Markham’s  Art  of  Archery,  ( 1634,)  in  the  attitude  and 
drefs  of  a  bowman.  He  likewife  i lined  a  proclamation  to 
the  lord -mayor  and  privy-council,  to  prevent  the  fields 
near  London  from  being  fo  inclofed  as  “to  interrupt  the 
neceflary  and  profitable  exercife  of  (hooting.”  During 
the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  the  amufement 
was  continued  ;  and  the  former  fometimes  attended  at  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  (hooting.  As  to  the  diftance  to  which  an  ar¬ 
row  could  be  (hot  from  the  long-bow,  that  niuft  neceflarily 
have  depended  much  on  the  (Length  and  Height  of  the 
archer;  but  in  general  the  diltance  was  reckoned  from 
eleven  to  twelve  lcore  yards. 

The  exadt  time  in  which  the  bow  became  difufed  in  war 
by  the  Englifh,  perhaps  cannot  be  fixed.  P.  Daniel  men¬ 
tions,  that  arrows  were  (hot  by  the  Englifh  at  the  ifle  of 
Rhe,  in  1627.  Mr.  Grofe  informs  11s,  that,  in  1643,  the 
earl  of  EfTex  ifl'ued  a  precept  “  for  (lining  up  all  well- 
affefted  people  by  benevolence,  towards  the  railing  of  a 
company  of  archers  for  the  fervice  of  the  king  (Charles  I.) 
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and  the  parliament.”  And,  in  a  pamphlet,  fays  the  fame 
author,  which  was  printed  anno  1664,  giving  an  account 
of  the  fuccefs  of  the  marquis  of  Montrofe  againft  the  Scots, 
bowmen  are  repeatedly  mentioned.  Neade,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  obtained  a  commifiion  under  the  great  feal, 
wherein  he  and  his  fon  were  empowered  to  teach  the  com¬ 
bined  management  of  the  pike  and  the  bow  ;  which  (hews 
that  archery  was  not  laid  afide  at  this  period.  Indeed 
Mr.  Grofe  afferts,  that  the  long-bow  continued  to  be  in 
eflimation  among  the  Englifli  for  more  than, two  centu¬ 
ries  after  gun-powder  was  introduced  ;  which  probably 
arofe  from  mufkets  being  at  firft  very  cumberfome  and 
unwieldy. 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  law 
was  inflituted  with  refpeft  to  the  practice  of  archery,  which 
freed  from  the  charge  of  murder  any  one  who,  in  prafti- 
(ing  with  arrows  or  darts,  fhouid  kill  a  perfon  (landing 
near.  This  is  the  firft  regulation  to  be  found  in  our  annals ; 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  overlooked  by  Mr.  Barrington 
and  Mr.  Grofe.  Till  the  time  of  Edward  III.  no  law 
leems  to  have  palled  in  this  kingdom  with  refpeft  to  ar¬ 
chery.  This  prince,  however,  found  it  neceifary  to  enjoin 
the  practice  of  the  bow,  by  two  mandates  during  liis  reign  ; 
and,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  an  aft  was  made  to  com¬ 
pel  all  feryants  to  (hoot  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  From 
this  time  many  laws  were  enacted,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  fummary.  The  7  Henry  IV.  ordains,  that  the  heads  of 
arrows  (hall  in  future  be  well  boiled  and  brazed,  and  har¬ 
dened  at  the  points  with  fteel  ;  under  the  pain  of  the  for¬ 
feiture  of  all  inch  heads  otherwife  manufactured,  and  im- 
prifonment  to  the  makers  :  all  arrow-heads  to  be  marked 
with  the  maker’s  name.  Henry  V.  ordered  the  (heriffs  of 
leveral  counties  to  procure  feathers  from  the  wings  of 
geefe,  picking  fix  from  each  goofe.  Two  feathers  in  an 
arrow  were  to  be  white,  and  one  brown  or  grey  ;  and  this 
difference  in  colour  informed  the  archer  in  an  inftant  how 
to  place  the  arrow.  In  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  an  aft 
palled,  ordaining  every  Engliftiman  to  have  a  bow  of  his 
own  height ;  and  butts  were  ordered  to  be  put  up  in  every 
townlliip,  for  the  inhabitants  to  lhoot  at  on  feaft  days ;  and, 
if  any  neglefted,  the  penalty  of  one  halfpenny  was  incurred. 
An  aft  of  1  Richard  III.  complains,  that  by  the  feditious 
confederacy  of  Lombards  ufing  divers  ports  of  this  realm, 
the  bovv-ftaves  were  raifed  to  an  outrageous  price  ;  that  is 
to  fay,  to  eight  pounds  an  hundred,  where  they  were 
wont  to  be  fold  at  forty  (hillings.  This  aft  therefore  pro¬ 
vides,  that  ten  bow-ftaves  (ball  be  imported  with  every 
butt  of  Malmfey  or  Tyre  wines,  brought  by  the  merchants 
trading  from  Venice  into  this  land,  under  a  penalty  of 
thirteen  (hillings  and  four-pence,  for  every  butt  ot  the 
faid  wines,  in  cafe  of  negleft. 

In  the  33  Henry  VIII.  we  have  a  ftatute  of  complaint 
on  account  of  the  decay  of  this  art.  It  orddins,  that  all 
men  under  fixty,  except  fpiritual  men,  juftices,  & c.  lhall 
ufe  fhooting  with  the  long-bow,  and  (hall  have  a  bow  and 
arrows  ready  continually  in  their  lioufe.  And  that  every 
perfon,  having  a  man-child  or  men-children  in  his  lioufe, 
(hall  provide  a  bow  and  two  lhafts  for  every  fuch  man- 
child,  being  feven  years  old  and  upwards,  till  of  the  age 
of  thirteen,  in  order  to  promote  ihooting.  And  if  a  maf- 
ter  or  father  permit  his  fervants  or  children,  being  feven- 
teen  years  of  age,  to  lack  a  bow  and  arrows  for  the  fpacc 
of  a  month,  the  faid  mailer  or  father  (hall  forfeit  fix  and 
eight-pence  for  every  offence.  Alfo  every  fervant  upwards 
of  feventeen  and  under  lixty  years  of  age,  lhall  pay  fix 
and  eight-pence  if  he  be  without  a  bow  and  four  arrows 
for  one  month.  The  inhabitants  of  every  city,  town,  and 
place,  are  ordered  by  this  aft  to  erect  butts,  and  ufe  (hoot¬ 
ing  on  holidays,  and  at  every  other  convenient  time. 

In  this  reign,  alfo,  the  praftice  of  archery  feems  to  have 
been  enforced  from  the  pulpit.  In  a  fermon  of  biftiop  La¬ 
timer,  preached  before  the  king,  after  condemning  the 
vices  of  the  age,  he  concludes  thus:  “  The  art  of  (hutynge 
hath  ben  in  tymes  pad  much  eftemed  in  this  realme  ;  it  is 
a  gyft  of  God,  that  he  hath  geven  us  to  excel]  all  other 
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nacions  withal.  It  hath  bene  Goddes  inftrumente  where¬ 
by  he  hath  gyven  us  manye  victories  agaynefte  our  ene- 
myes.  But  nowe  we  have  taken  up  horynge  in  townes, 
inffeede  of  fhutynge  in  the  fyeldes.  A  wonderous  thynge, 
th^at  fo  excelente  a  gy ft  of  God  fhoulde  be  fo  lyttle  efteem- 
ed.  1  defire  you,  my  lordes,  even  as  you  love  honoure, 
and  glorye  of  God,  and  intende  to  remove  his  indignacion, 
let  there  be  fent  furth  fome  proclimacion,  fome  fharpe 
proclimacion,  to  the  juftices  of  peace,  for  they  do  not  thyr 
dutye.  Juftices  now  be  no  juftices  ;  ther  be  many  good 
adtes  made  for  thys  matter  already.  Charge  them  upon 
their  allegiance,  that  this  Angular  benefit  of  God  may  be 
p  radii  led  ;  and  that  it  be  not  turned  into  bollyng,  and 
gioflyng,  and  boring,  wythin  the  townes ;  for  they  be  neg- 
ligente  in  executying  thefe  lavves  of  flnitynge.  In  my  tyme, 
my  poore  father  was  as  diligent  to  teach  me  to  fhute,  as 
to  learne  any  other  thynge ;  and  fo  I  thinke  other  menne 
dyd  thyr  children.  He  taught  me  how e  to  draw e,  howe 
to  lay  my  bodye  in  my  bowe,  and  not  to  drawe  wyth 
ftrength  of  armes,  as  other  nacions  do,  but  with  ftrength 
of  bodye.  1  had  my  bowes  bought  me  according  to  my 
age  and  ftrength  ;  as  I  encreafed  in  them,  fo  my  bowes 
were  made  bigger  and  bigger  :  for  men  (hall  never  fhute 
well,  excepte  they  be  brought  up  in  it.  It  is  a  goodly 
arte,  a  holefome  kynde  of  exercife,  and  much  commended 
in  phiiike.  Marcilius  Sicinus,  in  hys  boke  de  trip/ici  vita 
(it  is  a  greate  while  fins  1  red  hym  nowe) ;  but  1  remem¬ 
ber  he  commendeth  thys  kinde  of  exercife,  and  fayth,  that 
it  wreftleth  agaynfte  many  kyndes  of  difeafes.  In  the  re¬ 
verence  of  God,  let  it  be  continued.  Let  a  proclamacion 
go  furth,  charging  the  juftices  of  peace,  that  they  fee  fuch 
adtes  and  ftatutes  kept,  as  were  made  for  thys  purpofe.” 
Latimer’s  Sermons,  black  letter,  1549,  iimo. 

Henry  VIII.  beiides  making  laws  in  favour  of  archery, 
inftituted  a  fociety,  in  1537,  for  the  praCtice  of  (hooting, 
under  a  charter,  in  the  name  of  the  Fraternity  of  St. George. 
This  fraternity  is  now  the  Artillery  Company  of  London. 
It  is  faid,  that  the  king  fixed  a  meeting  of  them  at  Wind- 
for,  when  a  perfon  of  the  name  of  Barlow  far  out-ftiot  the 
reft;  which  pleafed  the  king  fo  much,  that  he  told  Bar- 
low  he  would  make  him  duke  of  Shoreditch,  he  being  an 
inhabitant  of  that  place.  This  dignity  was  conferred,  and 
long  preferved  by  the  commander  of  the  London  Archers, 
who  ufed  to  fummon  the  officers  of  his  feveral  divifions, 
by  the  titles  marquiffes  of  Barlow,  Clerkenwell,  Iflington, 
Hoxton,  earl  of  Pancrafs,  &c.  On  another  occalion  the 
king  met  them,  attended  by  the  queen  and  his  whole  court, 
on  Shooter’s-hill ;  which  probably  took  its  name  from  their 
affembling  upon  it  to  fnoot  at  marks.  The  king  granted 
alfo  to  this  company  a  privilege,  that  if  any  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  (hooting  at  a  known  and  accuftomed  butt,  having  firft 
pronounced  the  word  fajl,  (or  (land  faft,)  Ihould  happen 
to  kill  anv  perfon  paftiug  between  the  (hooter  and  the  butt, 
he  ftiould  not  buffer,  or  be  imprifoned.  After  this  time, 
we  do  not  find  any  (latute  to  regulate  the  ufe  of  the  bow 
in  England. 

In  France,  the  bow  has  not  always  been  a  warlike  wea¬ 
pon.  Procopius  fays,  that  in  the  expedition  of  the  Franks 
under  Theodebert,  A.  D.  538,  the  troops  were  armed  with 
a  fword,  Afield,  and  hatchet,  or  rather  battle-axe  ;  they 
had  neither  bow  nor  lance.  This  is  likewife  oblerved  by 
Mr.  Gibbon.  In  the  end  of  the  lixth  century,  however, 
archery  appears  to  have  been  ufed  ;  and  a  law  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  made  in  the  ninth  century,  directs,  that  thofe 
armed  with  clubs,  ftiould  difeontinue  them,  and  (hoot  the 
bow.  During  the  intermediate  reigns  to  that  of  Lewis  XI. 
archers  were  employed  in  the  French  armies;  but  about 
tiie  year  1480,  this  king  difmiffed  that  part  of  his  troops, 
and  in  their  place  procured  Swifs  infantry.  Archers,  how¬ 
ever,  feem  to  have  been  again  in  ufe  among  the  French 
during  the  fucceeding  reign  of  Charles  VIII.  as  Philip  de 
Confines  makes  mention  of  them  at  the  battle  of  Fornova, 
(or  Fournue,)  at  which  there  were  many  Scotch  archers. 
During  the  time  of  Francis  I.  the  bow  feems  to  have  been 
greatly  out  of  ufe  in  that  country.  P.  Daniel  fays,  that, 
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in  the  year  1522,  there  was  but  one  arbalifterin  the  army, 
in  the  fight  at  Bico ;  but  this  one  archer  was  fo  expert, 
that  an  officer,  named  Jean  de  Cardonne,  having  opened 
the  vizor  of  his  helmet  to  take  breath,  this  man  ftruck 
him  in  the  unguarded  part  with  his  arrow,  and  killed  him. 
Fire-arms  after  this  time  became  more  general,  and  in  a 
fiiort  period  altogether  excluded  the  bow  and  arbalift  as 
warlike  inftruments.  The  name  of  archers,  however,  was 
continued  in  France  to  thofe  in  particular  offices  for  fome 
years,  and  even  to  the  prelent  day  the  minifters  of  execu 
tive  juftice  retain  the  title. 

I11  war,  archers  ulually  occupied  the  front,  and  retired 
between  the  ranks  of  the  heavy-armed  men,  as  the  battle 
joined.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  place  them  in  lines  be¬ 
hind  thofe  of  the  infantry,  as  they  could  aft  over  the  heads 
o(  the  preceding  ranks ;  for  the  fame  reafon  they  fome- 
times  fought  behind  the  cavalry  ;  but,  when  the  enemy 
approached,  it  was  necell'ary  for  the  horfemen  to  incline 
forwards,  and  cover  themfelves  with  their  ftfields.  At 
the  battle  of  C reify,  our  archers  are  faid  to  have  been 
placed  in  triangles  behind  the  ranks  ;  and  at  Poidliers  they 
were  in  the  wings,  drawn  up  in  the  fame  figure,  “  rangez 
cn  herje.”  In  ancient  battles,  when  myriads  of  archers 
were  introduced  into  the  field,  the  appearance  of  a  difi- 
charge  of  arrows  from  the  whole  army'  muft  have  been 
inconceivably  awful.  How  frequently  do  we  meet  with 
fuch  exprellions  as  thefe  :  exclucere  diem  telisj  grandine ferri, 
See.  There  is  a  noble  reply  of  Dioneces,  to  a  perfon  who 
iniormed  him,  at  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  that  the  Per- 
(ian  army  was  fo  numerous,  as  to  obfeure  the  light  of  the 
fun  with  their  arrows  ;  “  we  (hall  then  fight  in  the  (hade,” 
faid  he,  “and  not  be  expofed  to  the  heat.”  Herod,  p.522. 
There  was,  however,  an  excellent  expedient,  by  which 
the  troops  w’ere  often  protected  from  the  effects  of  arrows. 
One  of  the  raoft  beautiful  as  well  as  ufeful  manoeuvres, 
in  the  ancient  dilcipline,  was  calculated  to  ward  oft'  thefe 
miflive  weapons.  It  was  called  tejludo,  in  ufe  among  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Englifh,  and  others;  and  was 
often  executed  with  wonderful  addrefs.  According  to 
Potter,  it  was  formed  “  when  the  foldiers,  drawn  tip  dole 
together,  and  the  hindermoft  ranks  bowing  themfelves, 
placed  their  targets  above  their  heads  ;  as  if  we  i'uppofe 
the  firft  rank  to  (land  ereft,  the  reft  to  (loop  lower  and 
lower  by  degrees,  till  the  laft  rank  kneeled  upon  the 
ground  ;  the  men  in  front  and  on  the  fides  holding  their 
targets  before  their  bodies,  the  reft  covering  the  heads  of 
thofe  that  were  placed  before  them;  fo  that  the  whole 
body  refembled  a  pent-houfe,  or  roof  covered  with  tile, 
down  which  the  enemy’s  mifiive  weapons  eafily  glided, 
without  prejudice  to  the  foldiers  beneath.”  Befides  this 
expedient,  the  old  Englifh  archers  had  a  method  of  pro¬ 
tecting  themfelves  from  the  approach  of  the  cavalry.  Each 
bowman  carried  with  him  one,  and  fometimes  two,  large 
(takes,  (harpened  at  each  end.  Thefe  w’ere  placed  in  the 
earth  before  the  lines,  prefenting  their  points  on  a  level 
with  the  breads  of  the  horfes,  and  oppoling  their  purfuit. 

The  principal  ufes  for  which  archers  were  valued  in 
battle,  have  been  divided  under  the  following  heads,  viz. 
To  begin  the  fight  at  a  diftance.  To  provoke  the  enemy, 
to  harafs  and  draw  him  out  of  his  advantageous  poft.  To 
wound  the  enemy  at  a  diftance.  To  diforder  the  enemy 
as  he  makes  his  approach.  To  gall  the  horfes.  To  cope 
with,  and  hinder  efforts  of  the  light-armed  troops  of  their 
antagonifts.  To  fcout  and  dilcover  ambufhes,  as  well  as 
to  lie  in  ambufli  themfelves.  To  make  fpeedy  and  fudden 
attempts  in  time  of  battle.  The  efteCt  produced  on  the 
eye  by  a  number  of  arrows  palling  through  the  air  from 
one  army  to  another,  is  a  circumftance  which,  by  no  poet 
who  has  lung  of  war,  could  be  paffed  over  unnoticed. 
One  might  fill  pages  from  every  language  with  beautiful 
allufions  to  this  fubjeCt.  The  appearance  of  an  arrow  on 
the  wing,  viewed  on  the  fide,  is  (ingularly  interefting.  Its 
fteady  movement,  the  curve  it  deferibes,  its  afeending  and 
defeending  motion,  its  velocity,  &c.  are  all  fources  of 
beauty  which  never  fail  to  excite  agreeable  feelings  in  the 

mind, 
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mind,  and  even  lead  us  to  attribute  aftive  powers,  for  a 
moment,  to  the  (haft.  Weaknefs  and  (Length  are  well  ex- 
prelTed  by  the  arrow  which  arrives  fliort  or  which  palfes 
far  over  rhe  target  ;  and  the  different  degrees  of  fwiftnefs 
perceptible  in  arrows,  from  bows  of  various  powers,  im¬ 
mediately  affociate  the  ideas  of  bodily  vigour  and  energy, 
in  various  degrees  of  ftrength.  This  is  not  fantaftic ;  it 
is  thus  we  feel  pleafure  from  the  objects  in  nature  which 
furround  us.  No  wonder,  then,  that  archery,  fince  it  has 
ceafed  to  be  dreadful  in  war,  has  of  late  become  a  favour¬ 
ite  amulement,  and  that  many  companies  are  formed  for 
the  prefervation  and  practice  of  fo  noble  and  elegant  an 
art.  Of  thele  focieties,  the  following  are  the  principal, 
viz.  The  Artillery  Company,  Royal  Edinburgh,  Toxo- 
philite,  Woodmen  of  Arden,  Royal  Kentilh  Bowmen, 
Royal  Britilh  Bowmen,  Robin  Hood  Bowmen,  Loyal  Ar¬ 
chers,  Yorkffiire  Archers,  Hainhault  Forefters,  Southamp¬ 
ton  Archers,  Bowmen  of  Chiviot  Chace,  Kentifti  Rangers, 
Woodmen  of  Hornfey,  Surry  Bowmen,  Bowmen  of  the 
Border,  Mercian  Bowmen,  Broughton  Archers,  Stafford- 
fliire  Bowmen,  and  Trent  Archers. 

That  archery  poffeffes  many  excellencies  as  an  amufe- 
ment,  requires  little  trouble  to  prove.  It  is  an  exercife 
adapted  to  every  age  and  every  degree  of  ftrength,  and  the 
blood  may  be  driven  with  any  required  velocity,  by  in- 
creafing  or  diminiftiing  the  power  of  the  bow.  It  is  not 
neceffarily  laborious,  as  it  may  be  difcontinued  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  becomes  fatiguing;  a  pleafure  not  to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  hunter,  who,  having  finiflied  his  chace,  perceives 
that  he  muft  crown  his  toils  with  an  inanimate  ride  of  forty 
miles  to  his  bed.  Archery  alfo,  as  an  amufement,  is  at¬ 
tended  with  no  cruelty.  It  Iheds  no  innocent  blood,  nor 
does  it  torture  harmlefs  animals;  charges  which  lie  heavy 
againft  many  other  favourite  purfuits.  It  has  been  faid,  a 
reward  was  formerly  offered  to  him  who  could  invent  a 
new  pleafure.  Had  fuch  a  reward  been  held  forth  by  the 
ladies  of  the  prefent  day,  he  who  introduced  archery  as  a 
female  exercife  would  defervedly  have  gained  the  prize. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  there  are  fo  few'  diverlions  in  the 
open  air,  in  which  women  can  join  with  that  tinaffuming 
dignity  which  ornaments  their  character;  and,  as  their 
fedentary  life  renders  motion  neceffary  to  health,  it  is  to 
be  lamented  that  fuitable  amufements  are  wanting  to  in¬ 
vite  them.  Archery,  however,  feems  well  calculated  to 
remedy  this  defeat  ;  and,  fince  the  practice  of  it  is  become 
polite  and  faffiionable,  we  w'ere  tempted  to  be  as  diffttfe 
in  treating  of  it,  as  we  are  anxious  to  promote  fo  pleafmg 
and  elegant  an  exercife. 

ARC'HES-COURT,  curia  de  arcubus,  is  fo  called,  be- 
caufe  it  was  anciently  held  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary-le- 
Bow,  which  church  had  that  appellation  from  the  fteeple 
being  railed  at  the  top  with  ftone  pillars  in  the  manner  of 
an  arch  or  bow.  And  the  judge  thereof,  for  the  like  rea- 
fon,  is  called  the  dean  of  the  arches',  whole  jurifditftion  is 
properly  over  the  thirteen  parifhes  only  belonging  to  the 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury  in  London:  but  the  office  of  the 
dean  of  the  arches  having  been  for  a  long  time  united  w>th 
that  of  the  archbiffiop,'s  principal  official,  he  now,  in  right 
of  this  laft-mentioned  office,  receives  and  determines  ap¬ 
peals  from  the  lentences  of  all  inferior  ecclefiaftical  courts 
within  the  province.  The  fame  perfon  is  likewife  judge 
<f  the  peculiars,  that  is,  of  all  thofe  parilhes,  fifty-feven  in 
number,  which,  though  lying  in  other  dioceles,  yet  are  no 
way  fubjeft  to  the  bilhop  or  archdeacon,  but  to  the  arch- 
biffiop.  From  this  judge  there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  king 
in  chancery,  that  is,  to  a  court  of  delegates  appointed  un¬ 
der  the  king’s  great  feal.  The  courts  of  arches  and  of 
the  peculiars,  as  alfo  the  admiralty  court,  the  prerogative 
court,  and  the  court  of  delegates  (for  the  mod  part),  are 
now  held  in  the  hall  belonging  to  the  college  of  civilians 
in  London,  commonly  called  DoBors  Commons. 

AR'CHETYPE,  J.  \_archetypum,  Lat.  of  cc^yiTvir^^ 
of  the  beginning  or  principal,  and  titt®*,  an  exam- 
pile  or  a  pattern,  Gr.]  The  original  of  w  hich  any  refem- 
blance  is  made.— -Our  fouls,  though  they  might  have  per- 
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ceived  images  themfelves  by  fimple  fenfe,  yet  it  feems  in¬ 
conceivable  how  they  ffiould  apprehend  their  archetypes. 
Glanville. — As  a  man,  a  tree,  are  the  outw  ard  objects  of 
our  perception,  and  the  outward  archetypes  or  patterns  of 
our  ideas  ;  fo  our  fenfations  of  hunger,  cold,  are  alfo  in¬ 
ward  archetypes  or  patterns  of  our  ideas.  But  the  notions 
or  pidtures  of  thefe  things,  as  they  are  in  the  mind,  are 
the  idea.  Watts. 

ARCHE'TYPAL,  adv.  \_archetypus,  Lat.]  Original  j 
being  a  pattern  from  which  copies  are  made  : 

1  hrough  contemplation’s  optics  have  I  feen 
Him  who  is  fairer  than  the  Ions  of  men  : 

The  fource  of  good,  the  light  archetypal.  Norris. 

ARCHE'US,yi  [probably  from  ugy&y  Gr.]  A  word 
by  which  Paracelfus  feems  to  have  meant  a  power  that 
prefides  over  the  animal  oeconomy,  diftimft  from  the  ra¬ 
tional  foul. 

ARCHIACOLY'THUS,  f.  [from  chief,  and 

ay.dXsS®-,  minifter,  Gr.]  An  ancient  dignity  in  cathedral 
churches  ;  the  minifters  whereof  were  divided  into  four 
orders  or  degrees,  viz.  priefts,  deacons,  fubdeacons,  and 
acolythi,  each  of  which  had  their  chiefs.  The  chief  of 
the  acolythi  was  called  arckiacolythus. 

ARCHI  A'TER,  J.  \_oc^yyarg©.,  of  chief,  and 

a  phyfician.]  The  chief  or  principal  phyfician  ;  a 
phyfician  to  a  prince. 

AR'CHIBALD,  [of  arch ,  eminent,  and  bald,  quick; 
i.e.  eminently  or  exceedingly  fwift;  or,  if  you  will  Itretch 
fo  far,  as  to  turn  bald  into  bold,  it  will  lignify  extremely 
bold.]  A  proper  name  of  men. 

ARCHIDA'PIFER,  f.  [from  chief,  and  dapifer, 

fewer,  or  chief  fewer.]  A  great  officer  of  the  empire. 
The  eleftor  of  Bavaria  is  archidapifer.  The  palatine  of 
the  Rhine  at  one  time  pretended  this  office  was  annexed  to 
his  palatinate,  but  he  has  fince  withdrawn  his  claim. 

ARCHIDI  A'CONAL,  adj.  [from  arckidiaconus,  Lat.  an 
archdeacon.  ]  Belonging  to  an  archdeacon  ;  as,  This  otfence 
is  liable  to  be  cenfured  in  an  archidiaconal  vilitation. 

ARCH IEPIS'COPAL,  adj.  [from  archicpij'copus,  Lat. 
an  archbifhop.  ]  Belonging  to  an  archbifhop  ;  as,  Canter¬ 
bury  is  ail  archiepifcopal  fee  ;  the  fuffragans  are  fubject  to 
a rchiepifcopal  j uri  Idiftion . 

ARCHIERO'SYNES,  f.  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  high- 
prieft  veiled  with  authority  over  the  reft  of  the  priefts, 
and  appointed  to  execute  the  more  lacred  and  my.fterious 
rites  of  religion. 

ARCHIGAL'LUS,/i  rhe  high-prieft  of  Cybele,  or  the 
chief  of  the  eunuch-priefts  of  that  goddefs,  called  Galli. 

ARCHIGERON'TES,yi  [  from  ap%©-,  and  yegMy  old . ] 
In  antiquity,  the  chiefs  or  rnafters  of  the  feveral  companies 
of  artificers  at  Alexandria.  Some  have  miftaken  the  ar- 
c higerontes  for  the  arch-priefts  appointed  to  take  the  con- 
feffions  of  thofe  who  were  condemned  to  the  mines. 

AR'CHIGR  APHER,  J.  \_archigraphus,  Lat.  of  agy1- 
of  chief,  and  Gr.  to  write.]  A 

chief  fecretarv. 

ARCHIGU BER'NUS,  or  Archiguberne'ta,  f.  in 
antiquity,  t lie  commander  of  the  imperial  (hip,  or  that 
which  the  emperor  was  aboard  of.  Some  have  confound¬ 
ed  the  office  of  archigubernus  with  that  of  prafcBus  clajjif3, 
or  admiral,  but  the  former  was  under  the  command  of  the 
latter.  Potter  takes  the  proper  office  of  the  archiguber- 
neta  to  have  been,  to  manage  the  marine  affairs,  to  pro¬ 
vide  commodious  harbours,  and  order  all  things  relating 
to  the  failing  of  the  fleet,  except  what  related  to  war. 

ARCHIHERE'TICAL,  J.  Falfe  in  the  higheft  and 
moil  dangerous  degree. 

AR'CHIL,  Archil'la,  Rocel'i.a,  or  Orseil'i.e, 
a  whitifti  mofs  growing  upon  rocks  in  the  Canary  and 
Cape  Verd  iflands,  which  yields  a  rich  purple  tincture, 
fugitive  indeed,  but  extremely  beautiful.  This  weed  is 
imported  to  us  as  it  is  gathered.  Thofe  who  prepare  it 
for  the  ufe  of  the  dyer,  grind  it  betwixt  (tones,  fo  as  to 

thoroughly 
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thoroughly  bruife,  but  not  to  reduce  it  into  powder,  and 
then  mqiften  it  occasionally  with  a  ftrong.fpirit  of  urine,  or 
urine  itfelf  mixed  with  quick-lime:  in  a  few  days  it  acquires 
a  purplifh  red,  and  at  length  a  blue  colour;  in  the  firft  ftate 
it  is  called  archil.,  in  the  latter,  lacmus,  or  litmus.  The  dyers 
rarely  employ  this  drug  by  itfelf,  on  account  of  its  dear- 
nefs  and  the  perifhablenefs  of  its  beauty.  The  chief  ufe 
they  make  of  it  is  for  giving  a  bloom  to  other  colours,  as 
pinks,  &c.  This  is  effected  by  palling  the  dyed  cloth  or 
iilk  through  hot  water  lightly  impregnated  with  the  archil. 
The  bloom,  thus  communicated,  foon  decays  upon  expo- 
fure  to  the  air.  Mr.  Heliot  informs  us,  that,  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  little  folution  of  tin,  this  drug  gives  a  durable 
dye  ;  that  its  colour  is  at  the  fame  time  changed  towards 
a  fcarlet ;  and  that  it  is  the  more  permanent,  in  proportion 
as  it  recedes  the  more  from  its  natural  colour. 

Prepared  archil  very  readily  gives  out  its  colour  to  wa¬ 
ter,  to  volatile  fpirits,  and  to  fpirit  of  wine;  it  is  the  fub- 
ftance  principally  made  ufe  of  for  colouring  the  fpirits  of 
thermometers.  As  exppfure  to  the  air  deftroys  its  colour 
upon  cloth,  the  excluiion  of  the  air  produces  a  like  efi'eft 
jn  thofe  hermetically-fealed  tubes,  the  fpirits  of  large  ther¬ 
mometers  becoming  in  the  compafs  of  a  few  years  colour- 
lefs.  M.  l’Abb.c  Nollet  obferves  (in  the  French  Memoirs 
for  the  year  1742),  that  the  colourlefs  fpirit,  upon  break¬ 
ing  the  tube,  i'oon  refumes  its  colour,  and  this  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times  1’uccellively  ;  that  a  watery  tinfhire  of  archil, 
included  in  the  tubes  of  thermometers,  loft  its  colour  in 
three  days  ;  and  that  in  an  open  deep  veftel,  it  became  co¬ 
lourlefs  at  the  bottom,  while  the  upper  part  retained  its 
colour.  A  folution  of  archil,  in  water,  applied  on  cold 
marble,  ftains  it  of  a  beautiful  violet  or  purplifh  blue  co¬ 
lour,  far  more  durable  than  the  colour  which  it  coramu- 
cates  to  other  bodies.  M.  Du  Fay  fays,  he  has  feen  pieces 
of  marble  ilained  with  it,  which  in  two  years  had  buffered 
no  fenfible  change.  It  finks  deep  into  the  marble,  fome- 
times  above  an  inch,  and  at  the  fame  time  fpreads  upon 
the  furface,  unlefs  the  edges  be  bounded  by  wax,  or  fome 
fuch  fubftance.  It  feems  to  make  the  marble  fomewhat 
more  brittle. 

Linnaeus  informs  us,  in  the  Swedifh  Tranfaffions  for  the 
year  1742,  that  the  true  archil  mofs  is  to  be  found  on  the 
weftern  coafts  of  England  ;  and  fufpeiits  that  there  are  fe- 
veral  other  more  common  modes,  from  which  valuable 
colours  might  be  extrafted.  '  A  quantity  of  fea-mofs  ha¬ 
ving  rotted  in  heaps  upon  the  fhore,  he  obferved  the  liquor 
in  the  heaps  to  look  like  blood;  the  fea-water,  and  the 
fun,  and  the  putrefaction,  having  brought  out  the  colour. 
M.  Kalin,  in  an  Appendix  to  Linnaeus’s  Paper  in  the  year 
1745,  mentions  two  forts  of  moffes  actually  employed  in 
fome  parts  of  Sweden  for  dying  woollen  red  :  one  is  the 
lichenoides  corallifcrme  apicibns  coccineis  of  Ray’s  Sy- 
nopfis  ;  the  other,  the  lichenoides  tartareum,  farinaceum, 
fcutellarum  untbone  fufeo  of  Dillenus.  This  laft  is  a  white 
fubftance,  like  meal  clotted  together,  found  on  the  fides 
and  tops  of  hills.  It  is  fliaved  off  from  the  rocks  after 
rain,  purified  from  the  (tony  matters  intermixed  among  it, 
by  waffling  with  water  ;  then  dried  in  the  fun,  ground  in 
mills,  and  again  waftied  and  dried  :  it  is  then  put  into  a 
veftel  with  urine,  and  let  by  for  a  month.  A  little  of  this 
tincture  added  to  boiling  water  makes  the  dying  liquor. 
In  the  fame  TranfaCtions,  for  the  year  1754.  there  is  an 
account  of  another  mofs,  which,  prepared  with  urine, 
gives  a  beautiful  and  durable  red  or  violet  dye  to  wool  and 
filk.  This  is  the  lichen  foliaceus,  umbilicatus  fubtus  lacu- 
nefus  Linn.  Flor.  Suec.  It  grows  upon  rocks,  and  is  readily 
diftinguifhed  from  others  of  that  clafs,  by  its  looking  as  if 
burnt  or  parched,  confuting  of  leaves  as  thin  as  paper,  con¬ 
vex  all  over  on  the  upper  fide,  with  correfponding  cavities 
underneath  ;  adhering  firmly  to  the  ftones  by  a  little  root 
under  the  leaves,  and  coming  alunder,  when  dry,  as  foon  as 
touched.  It  is  gathered  after  rain,  as  it  then  holds  belt 
together,  and  parts  ealieft  from  the  (tone. 

In  France,  a  cruftaceous  mofs,  growing  upon  rocks  in 
Auvergne,  is  prepared  with  lime  and  urine,  and  employed 
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by  the  dyers  as  a  fuccedaneum  to  the  Canary  archil,  to 
which  it  is  faid  to  be  very  little  inferior:  it  is  called  Orfeillc 
d’ Auvergne,  or  Ferelle .  Mr.  Heliot  relates,  that  he  has 
met  with  feveral  other  moftes,  which,  on  being  prepared 
in  the  fame  manner,  acquire  the  fame  colour.  The  mod 
expeditious  way,  he  fays,  of  trying  whether  any  mofs  will 
yield  an  archil  or  not,  is,  to  moiften  a  little  of  it  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  parts  of  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  and  ftrong  lime- 
water,  and  add  a  fmall  proportion  of  crude  fal  ammoniac. 
The  glafs  is  then  to  be  tied  over  with  a  piece  of  bladder, 
and  fet  by  for  three  or  four  days.  If-  the  mofs  is  of  the 
proper  kind,  the  little  liquor  which  runs  from  it,  upon  in¬ 
clining  the  veftel,  will  appear  of  a  deep  crimfon  colour ; 
and  this  afterwards  evaporating,  the  plant  itfelf  acquires 
the  fame  colour. 

Lewis  tried  a  good  number  of  the  common  moffes,  botk 
of  the  cruftaceous  and  foliaceous  kind,  and  not  a  few  of 
the  fungi ;  as  alfo  the  herbs  chamomile  and  milfoil,  which 
yield  a  blue  eflential  oil ;  and  thyme,  whofe  oil  becomes 
blue  by  digeftion  with  volatile  fpirits  ;  but  have  not  as  yet 
met  with  any  that  yielded  a  colour  like  archil.  Mod  of 
them  gave  a  yellow  or  reddifh  brown  tindture  ;  and,  if 
there  was  a  fcarcity  of  other  drugs  for  thefe  kinds  of  dyes, 
fome  of  the  moftes  might  be  made  to  afford  not  inelegant 
ones.  A  few  gave  a  deep  red  colour  to  the  liquor;  but, 
w  hen  diluted,  it  fhewed  a  yellowifh  call ;  and,  when  ap¬ 
plied  on  cloth,  it  gave  only  a  yellowifh  red. 

ARCHILO'CHIAN,  /.  a  term  in  poetry,  applied  to  a 
fort  of  verfes,  of  which  Archilochus  was  the  inventor, 
confifting  of  feven  feet  ;  the  four  firft  whereof  are  ordi¬ 
narily  dadtyles,  though  fometimes  fpoijdees  ;  the  three  laft 
trochees,  as  in  Horace,  So/vitur  acris  hyems,  grata  vice  vtris 
&  Favoni. 

ARCHI'LOCHUS,  a  famous  Greek  poet  and  mufician, 
was,  according  to  Herodotus,  cotemporary  with  Candaules 
and  Gyges,  kings  of  Lydia,  who  flourifhed  about  the  14th 
Olympiad,  724  years  before  Chrift.  But  he  is  placed  much 
later  by  modern  chronologifts  ;  viz.  by  Blair  686,  and  by 
Prieftley  660,  years  before  Chrift.  He  was  born  at  Paros, 
one  of  the  Cyclades.  His  father  Teleficles  was  of  fo  high 
a  rank,  that  he  was  chofen  by  his  countrymen  to  confult 
the  oracle  at  Delphos.  Archilochus  fliewed  an  early  ge¬ 
nius  and  attachment  to  poetry  and  mufic  ;  yet  thefe  arts 
did  not  prevent  his  going  into  the  army,  like  other  young 
men  of  his  birth  ;  but,  in  the  firft  engagement  at  which  he 
was  prefent,  the  young  poet,  like  Horace,  and  like  our 
own  Suckling,  loft  his  buckler,  though  he  faved  his  life 
by  the  help  of  his  heels.  “  It  is  much  eafier,”  faid  he, 
“  to  get  a  new  buckler  than  a  new  exiftence.”  This 
pleafantry,  however,  did  not  fave  his  reputation ;  nor  could 
his  poetry  or  prayers  prevail  upon  Lycambes,  the  father 
of  his  miftrefs,  to  let  him  marry  his  daughter,  though  (lie 
had  been  long  promifed  to  him.  After  thefe  mortifica¬ 
tions,  his  life  feems  to  have  been  one  continued  tiffue  of 
difgrace  and  refentment. 

According  to  Plutarch,  there  is  no  bard  of  antiquity  by 
whom  the  two  arts  of  poetry  and  mufic  have  been  fo  much 
advanced  a$  by  Archilochus.  To  him  is  attributed  par¬ 
ticularly  the  fudden  tranfition  from  one  rhythm  to  another 
of  a  different  kind,  and  the  manner  of  accompanying  thofe 
irregular  meafures  upon  the  lyre.  Heroic  poetry,  in  hexa¬ 
meter  verfe,  feems  to  have  been  folely  in  ufe  among  the 
more  ancient  poets  and  muficians ;  and  the  tranfition  from 
one  rhythm  to  another,  which  lyric  poetry  required,  was 
unknown  to  them  ;  fo  that,  if  Archilochus  was  the  firft: 
author  of  this  mixture,  he  might  with  propriety  be  ftyled 
the  inventor  of  lyric  poetry,  which,  after  his  time,  became  a 
fpecies  of  vedification  wholly  diftinct  from  heroic.  Ar¬ 
chilochus  was  (lain  by  Callondax  Corax,  of  the  ifland  of 
Naxos  ;  who,  though  he  did  it  in  fight,  according  to  the 
laws  of  war,  was  driven  out  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  by 
command  of  the  oracle,  for  having  deprived  of  life  a  man 
confecrated  to  the  Mufes. 

ARCHPMAGUS,  the  hi&h-prieft  of  the  Perfian  Magi, 
or  wodhippers  of  fire.  He'  relided  in  the  higheft  fire- 
3  temple, 
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temple,  which  Ms  had  in  the  fame  veneration  with  them 
as  the  temple  of  Mecca  among  the  Mahometans.  Zo- 
roaftes  firft  fettled  it  at  Balch  ;  but,  after  the  Mahometans 
had  over-run  Perfia,  in  the  7th  century,  the  archimagus 
was  forced  to  remove  from  thence  into  Kerman,  a  province 
of  Perfia,  lying  on  the  fouthern  ocean,  where  it  hath  con¬ 
tinued  to  this  day.  Darius  Hytlafpes  took  upon  himfelf 
the  dignity  of  archimagus  :  for,  Porphyry  tells  11s,  he  or¬ 
dered  'he fore  his  death,  that,  among  the  other  titles,  it 
fliould  be  engraven  on  his  monument,  that  he  had  been 
viajler  of  the  magi ;  which  plainly  implies,  that  he  had  borne 
this  office  among  them,  for  none  but  the  archimagus  was 
mafter  of  the  wdtole  feet.  From  hence  it  feems  to  have 
proceeded,  that  the  kings  of  Perfia  were  ever  after  looked 
on  to  be  of  the  facerdotal  tribe,  and  were  always  initiated 
into  the  facrcd  order  of  the  magi  before  they  took  on  them 
the  crown,  a«d  were  inaugurated  into  the  kingdom. 

ARCHlM  AN'DRITE, /.  was  a  name  given  by  the 
ancient  Chriftians  to  what  we  now  call  an  abbot.  Father 
Simon  obferves,  that  the  word  mandrite  is  Syriac,  and  fig- 
nifies  a  folitary  monk. 

ARCHIME'DES,  Gr.  i.e,  the  prince  of 

counfel,]  was  born  at  Syracufe,  in  Sicily,  according  to 
Torelli,  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  123d  olympiad,  or  the 
466th  year  from  the  building  of  Rome,  which  correfponds 
to  the  286th  year  before  Chrift  :  but  Rivaltus,  who  has 
taken  conliderable  pains  in  affigning  the  true  era  of  his 
birth,  dates  it  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  12 2d  olympiad, 
or  the  463d  year  from  the  building  of  Rome,  anfwering 
to  the  289th  year  before  Chrift.  If  we  may  rely  on  the 
authority  of  Tzetzes,  Archimedes  lived  feventy-five  years. 
Plutarch  informs  us,  that  he  was  nearly  related,  by  his  fa¬ 
ther,  to  Hiero  king  of  Syracufe  ;  but  his  mother  was  of 
obfcure  origin  ;  w  hich  circumftance  may  probably  account 
for  the  degrading  terms  “  humilem  homunculmn ”  which  Ci¬ 
cero  applies  to  him  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  Tufculan  quef- 
tions.  Archimedes  devoted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  geo¬ 
metry  in  his  youth  ;  and  in  his  manner  years  he  travelled 
into  Egypt,  whither  the  Greeks  generally  reforted  in  the 
purfuit  of  fcience.  After  an  abfence  of  feveral  years, 
which  he  fpent  in  the  fociety  of  Conon,  and  other  eminent 
men,  and  during  which  time  he  gave  very  promifing  indi¬ 
cations  of  his  future  fame,  he  returned  to  his  own  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  there  he  probably  availed  himfelf  of  the  leifure 
which  he  enjoyed  in  compoling  thofe  books  which  are  now 
extant.  The  ardour  and  intenfenefs  of  his  application  to 
mathematical  fcience,  rendered  him  both  the  honour  of 
his  own  age,  and  the  admiration  of  pofterity.  He  was  in¬ 
deed  the  prince  of  the  ancient  mathematicians,  being  to 
them  what  Newton  is  to  the  moderns,  to  whom  in  his  ge¬ 
nius  and  character  he  bears  a  very  near  refemblance.  He 
was  frequently  loft  in  a  kind  of  reverie,  fo  as  to  appear 
hardly  fenfible  ;  he  would  ftudy  for  days  and  nights  toge¬ 
ther,  neglefting  his  food;  and  Plutarch  tells  us  that  he 
ufed  to  be  carried  to  the  baths  by  force.  Many  particu¬ 
lars  pf  his  life,  and  works,  mathematical  and  mechanical, 
are  recorded  by  feveral  of  the  ancients,  as  Polybius,  Livy, 
Plutarch,  Pappus,  &c.  He  was  equally  (killed  in  all  the 
fciences,  aftronomy,  geometry,  mechanics,  hydroftatics, 
optics,  &c.  in  all  of  which  he  excelled,  and  made  many 
and  great  inventions. 

Archimedes,  it  is  faid,  made  a  fphere  of  glafs,  of  a  mod 
furprifing  contrivance  and  workmanfhip,  exhibiting  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  a  very  pleating  manner. 
Claudian  has  an  epigram  upon  this  invention,  which  has 
been  thus  tranflated  : 

When  in  a  glafs’s  narrow  fpace  confin’d, 

Jove  faw  the  fabric  of  th’  almighty  mind. 

He  fmil’d,  and  faid,  Can  mortals’  art  alone 
Our  heavenly  labours  mimic  with  their  own  ? 

The  Syracufan’s  brittle  work  contains 

Th’  eternal  law  that  through  all  nature  reigns. 

Fram’d  by  his  art,  fee  liars  unnumber’d  burn. 

And  in  their  courfes  rolling  orbs  return  : 
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His  fun  through  various  figns  deferibes  the  year  ; 

And  every  month  his  mimic  moons  appear. 

Our  rival’s  laws  his  little  planets  bind, 

And  rule  their  motions  with  a  human  mind. 

Salmoneus  could  our  thunder  imitate, 

But  Archimedes  can  a  world  create. 

Many  wonderful  (lories  are  told  of  his  difeoveries,  and 
of  his  very  powerful  and  curious  machines,  &c.  Hiero 
once  admiring  them,  Archimedes  replied,  “  Thefe  effedfs 
are  nothing.  Give  me,”  faid  he,  “  but  fome  other  place 
to  fix  a  machine  upon,  and  I  (hall  move  the  earth.”  He 
fell  upon  a  curious  device  for  difeovering  the  deceit  which 
had  been  pradlifed  by  a  workman,  employed  by  king  Hiero 
to  make  a  golden  crown.  Hiero,  having  a  mind  to  make 
an  offering  to  the  gods  of  a  golden  crown,  agreed  for  one 
of  great  value,  and  weighed  out  the  gold  to  the  artificer. 
After  fome  time,  he  brought  the  crown  home,  of  the  full 
weight ;  but  it  was  fufpecled  that  a  part  pf  the  gold  had 
been  (lolen,  and  the  like  weight  of  filver  fubftituted  in 
its  (lead.  Pliero,  being  angry  at  this  fmpofition,  defired 
Archimedes  to  take  it  into  confideration,  how  fuch  a  fraud 
might  be  certainly  difeovered.  While  engaged  in  the  fo- 
lution  of  this  difficulty,  he  happened  to  go  into  the  bath  ; 
where  obferving  that  a  quantity  of  water  overflowed,  equal 
to  the  bulk  of  his  body,  it  prefentiy  occurred  to  him,  that 
Hiero’s  queftion  might  be  anfwered  by  a  like  method: 
upon  which  he  ran  homeward,  crying  out  E vgwool  tv^y.a.\ 
I  have  found  it!  I  have  found  it!  He  then  made  two 
rnalfes,  each  of  the  fame  weight  as  the  crown,  one  of  gold, 
and  the  other  of  filver  :  this  done,  he  filled  a  veffel  to  the 
brim  with  water,  and  put  the  filver  mafs  into  it,  upon 
which  a  quantity  of  water  overflowed  equal  to  the  bulk  of 
the  mafs  ;  then,  taking  the  mafs  of  filver  out,  he  filled 
up  the  velfel  again,  meafuring  the  w'ater  exactly  which  he 
put  in;  this  (hewed  him  what  meafure  of  water  anfwered 
to  a  certain  quantity  of  filver.  Then  he  tried  the  gold  in 
like  manner,  and  found  that  it  caufed  a  lefs  quantity  of 
water  to  overflow,  the  gold  being  lefs  in  bulk  than  the 
filver,  though  of  the  fame  weight,  tie  then  filled  the 
velfel  a  third  time,  and,  putting  in  the  crown  itfelf,  he 
found  that  it  caufed  more  water  to  overflow  than  the  gold¬ 
en  mafs  of  the  fame  weight,  but  lefs  than  the  filver  one  ; 
fo  that,  finding  its  bulk  between  the  two  mafte-s  of  gold 
and  filver,  and  that  in  certain  known  proportions,  he  hence 
computed  the  real  quantities  of  gold  and  filver  in  the 
crown,  and  thus  rrianifeftly  difeovered  the  fraud. 

Archimedes  alfo  contrived  many  machines  for  ufeful 
and  beneficial  purpofes  :  among  thefe,  engines  for  launch¬ 
ing  large  (hips;  ferew  pumps,  for  exhaufting  the  water 
out  of  (hips,  marfhes,  or  overflowed  lands,  drc.  which  they 
would  do  from  any  depth.  But  lie  became  moll;  famous 
by  his  curious  contrivances,  by  which  the  city  of  Syracufe 
was  fo  long  defended,  when  befieged  by  the  Roman  conful 
Marcellus  ;  (flowering  upon  the  enemy  fometimes  long 
darts,  and  Hones  of  vail  weight,  and  in  great  quantities  ; 
at  other  times  lifting  their  (flips  up  into  the  air,  that  had 
come  near  the  walls,  and  dafhing  them  to  pieces  by  letting 
them  fall  down  again  ;  nor  could  they  find  their  fafety  in 
removing  out  of  the  reach  of  his  cranes  and  levers,  for 
there  he  contrived  to  fet  them  on  fire'with  the  rays  of  the 
fun  reflected  from  burning-glalfes.  However,  notwith- 
ftandi ng  all  his  art,  Syracufe  was  at  length  taken  bv  florin, 
and  Archimedes  was  killed  by  a  foldier.  Plutarch  fays, 
Archimedes  was  at  that  time  in  his  mufeum;  and  his  mind, 
as  well  as  his  eyes,  fo  fixed  and  intent  upon  fome  geome¬ 
trical  figures,  that  he  neither  heard  the  noife  and  hurry  of 
the  Romans,  nor  perceived  the  city  to  be  taken.  In  this 
depth  of  ftudy  and  contemplation,  a  foldier  came  fuddenly 
upon  him,  and  commanded  him  to  follow  him  to  Mar¬ 
cellus  ;  which  he  refufing  to  do,  till  he  had  finiflied  his 
problem,  the  foldier,  in  a  rage,  drew  his  (word,  and  ran 
him  through.  Livy  fays,  he  was  (lain  by  a  foldier,  not 
knowing  who  he  was,  while  he  was  drawing  fchemes  in 
the  duff  :  that  Marcellus  was  grieved  at  his  death,  and 
R  took 
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took  care  of  his  funeral  ;  and  made  his  name  a  protection 
and  honour  to  thofe  who  could  claim  a  relutionfhip  to  him. 
His  death  happened  about  the  i42d  or  143d  olympiad,  or 
210  years  before  the  birth  of  Ohrid. 

When  Cicero  was  queftor  for  Sicily,  he  difcovered  the 
tomb  of  Archimedes,  all  overgrown  with  bu flies  and  bram¬ 
bles  ;  which  he  caufed  to  be  cleared,  and  the  place  fet  in 
order.  There  was  a  i'phere  and  cylinder  cut  upon  it,  with 
an  infcription,  but  the  latter  part  of  the  verfes  quite  worn 
out.  Many  of  the  works  of  this  great  man  are  dill  extant, 
though  the  g reared  part  of  them  are  lod.  The  pieces  re¬ 
maining  are  as  follow  :  1.  Two  books  on  the  Sphere  and 

Cylinder.  2.  The  Dimehfion  of  the  Circle,  or  proportion 
between  the  diameter  and  the  circumference.  3.  Of  Spiral 
Lines.  4.  Of  Conoids  and  Spheroids.  5.  Of  Equiponde¬ 
rants,  or  Centres  of  Gravity.  6.  The  Quadrature  of  the 
Parabola.  7.  Of  Bodies  floating  on  Fluids.  8.  Lemmata. 
9.  Of  the  Number  of  the  Sand.  Among  the  works  of 
Archimedes  which  are  loir,  may  be  reckoned  the  defcrip- 
tions  of  the  following  inventions,  which  may  be  gathered 
from  himfelf  and  other  ancient  authors.  1.  His  account 
of  the  method  which  he  employed  to  difcoverthe  mixture 
of  gold  and  filver  in  the  crown,  mentioned  by  Vitruvius. 

2.  His  defcription  of  the  Cochleon,  or  engine  to  draw  wa¬ 
ter  out  of  places  where  it  is  llagnated,  (fill  in  ufe  under 
the  name  of  Archimedes’s  Screw.  Athemeus,  f peaking 
of  tire  prodigious  (hip  built  by  the  order  of  Hiero,  fays, 
that  Archimedes  invented  the  cochleon,  by  means  of  which 
the  hold ,  notwithftanding  its  depth,  could  be  drained  by 
one  man.  And  Diodorus  Siculus  fays,  that  he  contrived 
this  machine  to  drain  Egypt,  and  that  by  a  wonderful 
mechanifm  it  would  exhaud  the  water  from  any  depth. 

3.  The  Helix,  by  means  of  which,  Athenaeus  informs  us, 
he  launched  I-Iiero’s  great  fliip.  4.  The  Trifpafton,  which, 
according  to  Tzetzes  and  Oribafius,  could  draw  the  mod 
ftupendous  weights.  5.  The  machines,  which,  according 
Jo  Polybius,  Livy,  and  Plutarch,  he  ufed  in  the  defence 
of  Syracufe  againft  Marcellus,  confiding  of  Tormenta,  Ba- 
lidte,  Catapults,  Sagittarii,  Scorpions,  Cranes,  &c.  6.  His 
B urning- Glades,  with  which  he  fet  fire  to  the  Roman  gal- 
lies.  7.  His  Pneumatic  and  Hydrodatic  Engines,  concern¬ 
ing  which  fttbjeCts  he  wrote  fome  books,  according  to 
Tzetzes,  Pappus,  and  Tertullian.  8.  His  Sphere,  which 
exhibited  the  celedial  motions :  and  probably  many  others. 
He  was  the  fird  who  fquared  a  curvilineal  fpace ;  unlefs 
Hippocrates  mud  be  excepted  on  account  of  his  lunes.  In 
his  time  the  conic  feCtions  were  admitted  into  geometry, 
and  he  applied  himfelf  clofely  to  the  meafuring  of  them, 
as  well  as  other  figures.  Accordingly,  he  determined  the 
relations  of  fpheres,  fpheroids,  and  conoids,  to  cylinders 
and  cones;  and  the  relations  of  parabolas  to  rectilineal 
planes  whofe  quadratures  had  long  before  been  determined 
by  Euclid.  He  has  left  us  alio  his  attempts  upon  the  circle: 
he  proved  that  a  circle  is  equal  to  a  right-angled  triangle, 
whofe  bafe  is  equal  to  the  circumference,  and  its  altitude 
equal  to  the  radius;  and,  confequently,  that  it's  area  is 
equal  to  the  rectangle  of  half  the  diameter  and  half  the 
circumference;  thus  reducing  the  quadrature  of  the  circle 
to  the  determination  of  the  ratio  between  the  diameter  and 
the  circumference;  which  determination,  however,  has 
never  yet  been  done.  Being  difappointed  of  the  exad  qua¬ 
drature  of  the  circle,  for  want  of  the  rectification  of  its 
circumference,  which  all  his  methods  would  not  effeCt,  he 
proceeded  to  affign  an  ufeful  approximation  to  it  :  this  he 
effected  by  the  numeral  calculation  of  the  perimeters  of 
the  infcribed  and  circumfcribed  polygons:  from  which 
calculation  it  appears  that  the  perimeter  of  the  circum- 
Jfcribed  regular  polygon  of  192  (ides,  is  to  the  diameter,  in 
a  lei's  ratio  than  that  of  3A  or  3^2  to  1  ;  and  that  the  peri¬ 
meter  of  the  infcribed  polygon  of  96  (ides,  is  to  the  dia¬ 
meter,  in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  of  3J-2  to  1  ;  and  confe¬ 
quently  that  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter 
hes  between  thefe  two  ratios.  Now  the  fird  ratio,  of  if 
to  1,  reduced  to  whole  numbers,  gives  that  of  22  to  7,  for 

:  x  ::  22  ;  7  ;  which  therefore  is  nearly  the  ratio  of  the 
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circumference  to  the  diameter.  From  this  ratio  between 
the  circumference  and  the  diameter,  Archimedes  compu¬ 
ted  the  approximate  area  of  the  circle,  and  he  found  that 
it  is  to  the  fquare  of  the  diameter,  as  u  is  to  14.  He  de¬ 
termined  alfo  t he  relation  between  the  circle  and  ellipfe, 
with  that  of  their  fimilar  parts:  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
likewife  attempted  the  hyperbola;  but  it  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  he  met  with  any  fuccefs,  lince  approximations 
to  its  area  are  all  that  can  be  given  by  the  various  methods 
that  have  (ince  been  invented.  Betides  thefe  figures,  he 
determined  the  meafures  of  the  fpiral,  defcribed  by  a  point 
moving  uniformly  along  a  right  line,  the  line  at  the  fame 
time  revolving  with  an  uniform  angular  motion;  determi¬ 
ning  tire  proportion  of  its  area  to  that  of  the  circumfcribed 
circle,  as  alfo  the  proportion  of  their  feCtors. 

Throughout  the  whole  works  of  this  great  man,  we  every 
where  perceive  the  deeped  defign  and  the  fined  invention. 
He  teems  to  have  been,  with  Euclid,  exceedingly  careful 
of  admitting  into  his  demondrations  nothing  but  principles 
perfectly  geometrical  and  unexceptionable;  and,  although 
his  mod  general  method  of  demondrating  the  relations  of 
curved  figures  to  draight  ones  be  by  infcribing  polygons 
in  them,  yet,  to  determine  thofe  relations,  he  does  not 
increase  the  number,  and  diminifh  the  magnitude,  of  the 
tides  ot  the  polygon  ad  infinitum ;  but  from  this  plain  fun¬ 
damental  principle,  allowed  in  Euclid’s  Elements,  (viz- 
that  any  quantity  may  be  fo  often  multiplied,  or  added-to 
itfelf,  as  that  the  refult  diall  exceed  any  propofed  finite 
quantity  of  the  fame  kind,)  he  proves  that  to  deny  his  fi¬ 
gures  to  have  the  propofed  relations,  would  involve  an 
abfurdity  ;  and,  when  he  deiiiondrated  many  geometrical 
properties,  particularly  in  the  parabola,  by  means  of  cer¬ 
tain  progreffions  of  numbers,  whofe  terms  are  fimilar  to 
the  infcribed  figures;  this  was  dill  done  without  coniider- 
ing  fucli  f'eries  as  continued  ad  infinitum,  and  then  collect¬ 
ing  or  dimming  up  the  terms  of  lucli  infinite  fe-ries. 

There  have  been  various  editions  of  the  exiding  writings 
of  Archimedes.  The  whole  of  thefe  works,  together  with 
the  commentary  of  Eutocius,  were  found  in  their  original 
Greek  language,  on  the  taking  of  Conftantinople,  from 
whence  they  were  brought  into  Italy  ;  and  here  they  were 
found  by  that  excellent  mathematician  John  Muller,  other- 
wife  called  Regiomontanus,  who  brought  them  into  Ger¬ 
many  ;  where  they  were,  with  that  Commentary,  pubjifhed 
long  afterwards,  viz.  in  1544,  at  Balil,  being  mod  beau¬ 
tifully  printed  in  folio,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Her- 
vagius.  A  Latin  tra.nflation  was  publidied  at  Paris,  1557, 
by  Pafcalius  Hamellius.  Another  edition  of  the  whole, 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  was  publidied  at  Paris,  1615,  in  folio, 
by  David  Rivaltus,  illudrated  with  new  demondrations 
and  commentaries:  a  life  of  the  author  is  prefixed  ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  volume  is  added  fome  account,  by  way 
of  redoration,  of  our  author’s  other  works,  which  have 
been  lod  ;  viz.  The  Crown  of  Hiero  ;  the  Cochleon  or 
Water  Screw  ;  the  Helicon,  a  kind  of  endlets  (crew  ;  the 
Trifpadon,  confiding  of  a  combination  of  wheels  and  axles ; 
the  Machines  employed  in  the  defence  of  Syracufe  ;  the 
Burning  Speculum  ;  the  Machines  moved  by  Air  and  Wa¬ 
ter  ;  and  the  Material  Sphere.  In  1675,  Dr.  Iiaac  Barrow 
publidied  a  neat  edition  of  the  works,  in  Latin,  at  London, 
in  quarto  ;  illudrated,  and  fuccinCtly  demonftrated  in  a  new 
method.  But  the  mod  complete  of  any,  is  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  edition,  in  folio,  printed  at  the  Clarendon  prefs,  Ox¬ 
ford,  1792.  This  edition  was  prepared  for  the  prefs  by 
the  learned  Jofeph  Torelli,  of  Verona,  and  in  that  date 
prefented  to  the  univerfitv  of  Oxford.  The  Latin  tranfia- 
tion  is  a  new  one.  Torelli  alfo  wro(e  a  preface,  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  fome  of  the  pieces,  and  notes  on  the  whole. 
An  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Torelli  is  prefixed, 
by  Clemens  Sibiliati.  And  at  the  end  a  large  appendix  is 
added,  in  two  parts  ;  the  fird  being  a  Commentary  on  Ar¬ 
chimedes’s  Paper  upon  Bodies  that  float  on  Fluids,  by  the 
Rev.  Abram  Robertfon,  of  Chrid-church  college;  and 
the  latter  is  a  large  collection  of  various  readings  in  the 
manufeript  works  of  Archimedes,  found  in  the  library  of 
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the  late  king  of  France,  and  of  another  at  Florence,  as 
collared  with  the  Bali)  edition  above  mentioned.  There 
are  alfo  extant  other  editions  of  certain  parts  of  tire  works 
of  Archimedes.  Thus,  Commandine  publifhed,  in  4to, 
at  Bologna  1565,  the  two  books  concerning  Bodies  that 
Float  upon  Fluids,  with  a  Commentary.  Commandine 
publifhed  all'o  a  tranflation  of  the  Arenarius.  And  Bo- 
relli  publilhed,  in  folio,  at  Florence,  1661,  Archimedes’s 
Liber  Aflumptorum,  tranflated  into  Latin  from  an  Arabic 
manufcript  copy.  Tliis  is  accompanied  with  the  like  tranf¬ 
lation,  from  the  Arabic,  of  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th,  books 
of  Apollonius’s  Conics.  Mr.  G.  Anderlon  publilhed  (in 
8vo.  Lond.  1784)  an  Englifh  tranflation  of  the  Arenarius 
of  Archimedes,  with  learned  and  ingenious  notes  and  il- 
lullrations.  Dr.  Wallis  alfo  publilhed  a  tranflation  of  the 
Arenarius. 

ARCHIPE'LAGO, /.  [of  chief,  and  TreXocyoi;, 

the  fea.]  A  part  of  the  lea  containing  a  number  of  fmall 
iflands  in  the  Hellefpont,  and  confequently  feveral  little 
leas  that  take  name  from  thofe  illands. 

Archipelago  (Grecian),  a  very  confiderable  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  having  Romania  on  the  north  ; 
Natolia  on  the  eaft  ;  Macedonia,  Livadia,  and  the  Morea, 
on  the  weft  ;  and  the  ille  of  Candia  on  the  fouth.  It  is 
partly  in  Europe,  and  partly  in  Afia,  containing  the  illands 
of  Rhodes,  Negropont,  Lemnos,  Tenedos,  Sciros,  Mete- 
len,  Scio,  Samos,  Patmos,  Paros,  Antiparos,  Cerigo,  San- 
torin,  Andros,  Tina,  Naxia,  Milo,  Delos,  Argentiera,  &c. 
for  particulars  of  each  of  which  fee  under  their  relpeCI- 
ive  heads. 

Archipelago  (Northern),  fo  called  to  diftingtiifli  it 
from  the  above,  confifts  of  feveral  groups  of  illands,  ly¬ 
ing  between  the  eaftern  coafts  of  Kamtfchatka,  and  the 
weftern  coaft  of  the  continent  of  America,  and  was  firft 
difcovered  by  the  Ruffians  under  the  czar  Peter  I.  Mr. 
Muller  divides  tliefe  illands  into  four  principal  groups, 
the  two  firft  of  which  are  ftyled  the  Aleutian  illands.  The 
firft  .group  comprehends  Beering’s  Ifland,  Copper  Ifland, 
Otma,  Samyra  of  Shemiyah,  and  Anakta.  The  fecond 
group  comprifes  Immak,  Kilka,  Tchetchia,  Ava,  Kavia, 
Tfchangulak,  Ulagama,  and  Amtchidga.  The  third  ge¬ 
neral  name  is  Negho,  and  comprehends  the  illands  known 
to  the  Ruffians  under  the  name  of  Andreanofflki  Oftrova  ; 
fixteen  of  which  are  the  following:  Amatkinak,  Ulak, 
Unalga,  Navotlha,  Uliga,  Anagin,  Kagulak,  Ulalk  or  II- 
lak,  Takavanga  (upon  which  is  a  volcano),  Kanaga  (which 
has  alfo  a  volcano),  Leg,  Sketlhuna,  Tagaloon,  Goreloi, 
Otclui,  and  Amla.  The  fourth  group  is  called  Kavalang, 
and  comprehends  fixteen  iflands  ;  which  are  called  by  the 
Ruflians  Lyffie  Oftrova,  or  the  Fox  I/lands,  and  which  are 
named,  Amuchta,  Tfchigama,  Tfchegula,  Uniftra,  Ulaga, 
Tauagulana,Kagamin,  Kigalga,  Skelmaga,  Umnak,  Agun- 
Alalhka,  Unimga,  Uligan,  Anturo-Leiflume,  Semidit,  and 
Senagak. 

Some  of  thefe  iflands  are  only  inhabited  occaflonally, 
and  for  fome  months  in  the  year,  and  others  are  very  thinly 
peopled  ;  but  others  have  a  great  number  of  inhabitants, 
who  conftantly  refide  in  them.  Copper  Ifland  receives  its 
name  from  the  copper  which  the  fea  throws  upon  its  coafts. 
The  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands  are,  in  general,  of  a  Ihort 
flature,  with  ftrong  and  robuft  limbs,  but  free  and  fupple. 
They  have  lank  black  hair,  and  little  beard,  flattiffi  faces, 
and  fair  Ikins.  They  are  for  the  molt  part  well  made,  and 
of  ftrong  conliitutions,  fuitable  to  the  boifterous  climate 
of  their  illes.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Aleutian  illes  live 
upon  roots  which  grow  wild,  and  fea-animals.  The  rivers 
abound  with  all  kinds  of  falmon,  and  the  fea  with  turbot. 
Their  clothes  are  made  of  the  (kins  of  birds  and  lea-otters. 

The  Fox  Illands  are  fo  called  from  the  great  number  of 
black,  grey,  and  red,  foxes,  with  which  they  abound.  The 
drefs  of  the  inhabitants  confifts  of  a  cap  and  'a  fur  coat, 
which  reaches  down  to  the  knee.  Some  of  them  wear 
common  caps  of  a  party-coloured  bird-lkin,  upon  which 
they  leave  part  of  the  wings  and  tail.  On  the  forepart  of 
their  hunting  and  hiking  caps,  they  place  a  fmall  board 
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like  a  fkreen,  adorned  with  the  jaw-bones  of  fca-beurs, 
and  ornamented  with  glafs-beads,  which  they  receive  in 
barter  from  the  Ruffians.  But  at  their  fellivals  and 
dancing-parties  they  ule  a  much  more  fhowy  fort  of  caps. 
They  feed  upon  the  flefli  of  all  forts  of  fed-animals,  and 
generally  eat  it  raw.  But,  if  at  any  time  they  choofe  to 
drefs  their  victuals,  they  make  ule  of  a  hollow  ftoile  ;  ha¬ 
ving  placed  the  fllli  or  flelh  therein,  they  cover  it  with 
another,  and  clofe  the  interftices  with  lime  or  clay.  They 
then  lay  it  horizontally  upon  two  Hones,  and  light  a  fire 
under  it.  The  provilions,  intended  for  keeping,  are  dried 
without  fait  in  the  open  air.  Their  weapons  coniift  of 
bows,  arrows,  and  darts,  and  for  defence  they  ule  wooden 
fhields.  The  1110ft  perfect  equality  reigns  among  thefe 
iflanders:  they  have  neither  chiefs  nor  fuperiors,  neither 
laws  nor  punilhments.  They  live  together  in  families, 
and  focieties  of  feveral  families  united,  which  form  what 
they  call  a  race,  who,  in  cafe  of  attack,  or  defence,  mu¬ 
tually  help  and  fupport  each  other.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  fame  ifland  always  pretend  to  be  of  the  fame  race; 
and  every  perfon  looks  upon  this  ifland  as  a  poffeflion,  the 
property  of -which  is  common  to  all  the  individuals  of  the 
lame  fociety.  Feafts  are  very  common  among  them,  and 
more  particularly  when  the  inhabitants  of  one  ifland  are 
vilited  by  thofe  of  the  others.  The  men  of  the  village 
meet  their  guefts  beating  drums,  and  preceded  by  the  wo¬ 
men,  who  fingand  dance.  At  the  conclulion  of  the  dance, 
the  hofts  ferve  up  their  belt  provilions,  and  invite  their 
guefts  to  partake  of  the  fend.  They  feed  their  children 
when  very  young  with  the  coarfeft  flelh,  and  for  the  molt 
part  raw.  If  an  infant  cries,  the  mother  immediately  car¬ 
ries  it  to  the  fea-lide,  and,  whether  it  be  fummer  or  win¬ 
ter,  holds  it  naked  in  the  water  until  it  is  quiet.  This- 
cuftom  is  fo  far  from  doing  the  children  any  harm,  that  it 
hardens  them  again!!  the  cold,  and  they  accordingly  go 
barefooted  through  the  winter  without  the  lead  inconve¬ 
nience.  They  feldom  heat  their  dwellings;  but,  when 
they  are  defirous  of  warming  themfelves,  they  light  a  bun¬ 
dle  of  hay,  and  Hand  over  it ;  or  elfe  they  let  fire  to  train- 
oil,  which  they  pour  into  a  hollow  ftone.  They  have  a 
good  fliare  of  plain  natural  fenfe,  but  are  rather  flow  of 
underftanding.  They  feem  cold  and  indifferent  in  molt  of 
their  actions  ;  but  let  an  injury,  or  even  a  fufpicion  only, 
roul’e  them  from  this  phlegmatic  (late,  and  they  become 
inflexible  and.  furious,  taking  the  molt  violent  revenge, 
without  regard  to  confequences.  The  lead  affliction 
prompts  them  to  filicide,  the  apprehenlion  of  even  an  un¬ 
certain  evil  often  leads  them  to  defpair,  and  they  put  an 
end  to  their  days  with  great  apparent  infenfibility. 

ARCHIPHER A'CITAi,y.  miniders  in  the  Jewifli  fv- 
nagogues  appointed  to  read  and  interpret  the  Perakim,  "or 
titles  and  heads  of  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

ARC H IS  1  R  A'  I  EGUS,  f.  [ aur/©',  of 
a  chief,  and  syuv,  of  the  leaders  of  t he  army.]  The 
generaliflimo,  or  captain-general,  of  an  army. 

A  RCH I S  YN  AGO'GUS,  /.  the  chief  of  the  fynagogue  ; 
the  title  of  an  officer  among  the- Jews,  who  prellded  in  their 
fynagogues  and  aflemblies.  The  number  of  thefe  officers 
was  not  fixed,  nor  the  fame  in  all  places;  there  being  fe- 
venty  in  fome,  and  in  others  only  one.  They  are  Tome- 
times  called  princes  of  the  fynagogue,  and  had  a  power  of 
excommunicating  fitch  as  deferved  that  punilhment. 

AR'CHITECT,yi  [ arckiteEle ,  Fr.  archite.L  ius,  Lat.  or 
a^p/irsxT®-,  Gr.  of  «§%<>$,  the  principal,  and  rstHav,  artifi¬ 
cer.]  A  profelTor  of  the  art  of  building. — The  arckite£Vs 
glory  confids  in  the  delignment  and  idea  of  the  work  ;  his 
ambition  Ihould  be  to  make  the  form  triumph  over  the 
matter.  Wot  ton. — A  contriver  of  a  building  ;  a  builder  : 

The  Iiady  multitude 

Admiring  enter’d,  and  the  work  fome  praife, 

And  fome  the  archittB ;  his  hand  was  known 
In  heav’n,  by  many  a  tower’d  drutdure  high, 

Where  feepter’d  angels  held  their  reddence, 

And  fat  as  princes. 


Milton. 

The 
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The  'contriver  or  former  of  any  compound  body. —This 
inconvenience  the  divine  archileEi  of  the  body  obviated. 
Ray. — The  contriver  of  any  thing  : 

An  irreligious  Moor, 

Chief  archileEi  and  plotter  of  thefe  woes.  Shakefpcare. 

The  molt  celebrated  architects  are,  Vitruvius,  Palladio, 
Scamozzi,  Serlio,  Vignola,  Barbaro,  Cataneo,  Alberti, 
Viola,  Inigo  Jones,  Del.orme,  Perrault,  S.  le  Clerc,  Sir 
Chrillopher  Wren,  the  earl  of  Burlington,  and  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Chambers. 

ARCHITEC'TIVE,  adj.  That  performs  the  works  of 
architecture. — How  could  the  bodies  of  many  of  them, 
particularly  the  lad-mentioned,  be  furnidied  with  archi- 
teEIive  materials  ?  Dcrham. 

A.RCHITECT0'N1C,  adj.  [from  ot-epyo',  chief,  and 
tskIiov,  an  artificer.]  That  which  has  the  power  or  fk ill  of 
an  architect ;  that  which  can  build  or  form  any  thing. — 
To  fay  that  fome  more  fine  part  of  either,  or  all  the  hy- 
podatical  principle,  is  the  architect  of  this  elaborate  (frac¬ 
ture,  is  to  give  occafion  to  demand  what  proportion  of  the 
tria  prima  afforded  this  architeElonic  fpirit,  and  what  agent 
made  fo  Ik  il  fill  and  happy  a  mixture.  Boyle. 

AR'CH  lTECTURE,yi  \_architeElura,  Lat.  of  us^itex- 
t ctiy.yiy  or  Gr.  ]  The  art  or  fcience  of  plan¬ 

ning  and  building  or  ereCting  any  edifice,  fo  as  properly  to 
anfwer  the  end  propofed,  for  folidity,  conveniency,  and 
beauty  ;  whether  houfes,  temples,  churches,  bridges,  halls, 
theatres,  &c.  See.  Architecture  is  divided  into  civil,  mi¬ 
litary,  and  navq.1  or  marine. 

Civil  ArchiteElure,  is  the  art  of  defigning  and  ereCting 
edifices  of  every  kind  for  the  tiles  of  civil  life  in  every  ca¬ 
pacity  ;  as  churches,  palaces,  private  houfes,  &c.  aud  it 
has  been  divided  into  five  orders  or. manners  of  building, 
under  the  names  of  the  Tvfcan,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and 
Compojite.  There  were  many  authorson  architecture  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  before  Vitruvius ;  but  he  is  the 
firft  whofe  work  is  entire  and  extant.  He  lived  in  the 
reigns  of  Julius  Caffar  and  Augultus,  and  contpofed  a 
complete  fyftem  of  architedlure,  in  ten  books,  which  he 
dedicated  to  this  prince.  The  principal  authors  on  archi¬ 
tedlure,  fince  Vitruvius,  are,  Philander,  Barbaras,  Salma- 
fius,  Baldits,  Alberti,  Gauricus,  Demomofus,  Perrault, 
De  l’Orme,  Rivius,  Wotton,  Serlio,  Palladio,  Strada,  Vig¬ 
nola,  Scamozzi,  Dieulfart,  Catanei,  Freard,  De  Cambray, 
Blondel,  Goldman,  Sturmy,  Wolfius,  De  Rofi,  Defgodetz, 
Baratteri,  Mayer,  Gtilielmus,  Ware,  Sir  William  Cham¬ 
bers,  &c.  See. 

Military  Architedlure,  othervvife  more  ufually  called  for¬ 
tification,  is  the  art  of  Tlrengthening  and  fortifying  places, 
to  fereen  them  from  the  infults  or  attacks  of  enemies,  and 
the  violence  of  arms  ;  by  eredling  forts,  caftles,  and  other 
fortreffes,  with  ramparts,  ballions,  &c.  The  authors  who 
have  chiefly  excelled  in  this  art,  are  Coehorn,  Pagan, 
Vauban,  Scheiter,  Blondel,  and  Montalembert. 

Naval  ArchiteElure,  or  flip -building,  is  the  art  of  conftruCt- 
ing  fhips,  galleys,  and  other  veffels,  proper  to  float  on  the 
water. 

The  fludy  and  improvement  of  architedlure,  as  a  liberal 
fcience,  feems  to  have  been  the  early  care  of  every  en¬ 
lightened  age,  and  of  every' civilized  .country.  For,  not 
only  as  it  refpedts  the  elegancies  and  pleafures  communi¬ 
cated  in  common  with  the  kindred  arts,  architedlure  at¬ 
taches  with  it  a  tendency  to  our  comforts  and  conveniences, 
and  is  therefore  a  fludy  of  confiderable  importance  to  men 
of  tafle  and  property.  Befides  the  advantage  attending  a 
knowledge  of  its  utility,  an  acquaintance  with  the  fub/edl 
is  neceffary  to  alii fl  travellers  in  forming  a  judgment  of 
the  mod  remarkable  edifices  in  foreign  countries  ;  and,  on 
claflic  ground,  the  pleafure  of  viewing  with  intelligence 
the  remains  of  the  moll  elegant  ftrudlures  in  the  world, 
would  be  loft  without  this  qualification. 

Architedlure  has  been  ufually  divided  into  Ancient, 
Cothic,  and  Modern  ;  the  firil  of  which  traces  the  art  from 
its  origin  to  its  final  improvement  under  the  Greeks  and 
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Romans  ;  the  fecotid  deferibes  the  date  and  dyle  of  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  Goths,  Saxons,  and  Normans;  and  the 
third  manifefts  the  practice  and  utility  of  the  fcience  in 
the  application  of  it  at  the  prefent  day.  As  thefe  diftinc- 
tions  therefore  naturally  divide  themfelves  into  three  parts, 
we  (hall  fpeak  of  them  feparately  under  their  refpedtive 
heads  :  and  firft, 

Of  ANCIENT  ARCHITECTURE. 

We  prefume  that  architedlure,  as  a  neceffary  art,  is  al- 
moft  coeval  with  the  human  fpecies ;  and  therefore  we 
difclaim  every  idea  that  tends  to  reftridl  its  originto  any 
particular  country.  The  neceflities  of  man,  under  the 
climate  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  nature  and  productions 
of  the  country,  together  with  his  avocations,  are  circum- 
ftances  mod  likely  to  have  influenced  him  in  the  primitive 
manner  of  conftrudling  his  habitation ;  for,  when  mankind 
began  firft  to  feel  the  inclemencies  of  the  feafons,  archi¬ 
tedlure,  in  its  firft  or  rudeft  ftate,  unqueftionably  bad  its 
beginning;  and  of  confequence  fpread  itfelf  wherever  the 
feverities  of  climate  demanded  fhelter  or  fhude.  it  is  to 
be  traced  in  the  Indian’s  hut,  and  the  Greenlander’s  cave  ; 
and  (hews,  in  thofe  barbarous  parts  of  the  globe,  from 
what  a  .mean  original  it  has  arilen  to  its  prefent  magnifi¬ 
cence.  And  perhaps  the  neighbourly  aflifiance  required 
in  eredling  the  meaneft  fence  againft  the  violence  of  the 
winds  and  weather,  was  the  firft  introdudlion  of  civil  fo- 
ciety  :  thus  a  number  of  habitations  were  formed  toge¬ 
ther,  and  men,  in  confequence,  had  mutual  converfatiou 
and  intimacy.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that,  in  this  early 
ftate  of  fociety,  genius  had  expanded  but  little;  the  firft 
efforts  were  fmall,  and  the'ftrudlure  fimple ;  perhaps  no 
more  than  a  number  of  trees  leaning  together  at  the  top 
in  a  conical  fhape,  interwoven  with  twigs,  and  plaftered 
with  mud,  to  exclude  air,  and  ftrengthen  the  work.  In 
this  early  period,  we  may  fuppofe  each  delirous  to  render 
his  own  habitation  more  convenient  than  Inis  neighbour’s, 
by  improving  on  what  had  already  been  done  ;  and  thas 
in  time,  obfervation,  aflifting  that  natural  fagacity  inherent 
even  in  uncultivated  minds,  might  lead  them  to  confider 
the  inconveniences  of  the  round  fort  of  habitation,  and 
feek  others  more  fpacious  and  convenient  of  the  fquare 
form.  This  improvement  would  naturally  introduce  the 
necefiity  of  fupports  for  the  crofs  beams,  which  were  to 
fuftain  the  roof ;  and  the  trunks  of  trees  were  fo  ready  an 
application  that  we  cannot  fuppofe  they  heiitated  long  in 
their  choice.  Thus  from  the  nature  of  things  arofe  thd 
idea  of  what  we  call  pillars,  which  have  from  time  to  time 
undergone  many  changes,  and  at  laft  have  produced  thole 
elegant  columns  which  we  term  the  orders  of  architecture. 

To  attempt  producing  an  authority  or  origin  for  every 
fpecies  of  ornament  attending  the  columns,  would  be  wan¬ 
dering  in  a  maze  of  uncertainty,  attended  w  ith  much  la¬ 
bour,  and  little  reconipenfe :  the  general  parts  may,  how¬ 
ever,  with  more  certainty,  have  their  origin  pointed  out. 
The  plinth,  it  is  reafonable  to  imaginer  was,  at  firft,  (imply 
a  fquare  (tone,  placed  tinder  the  trank  of  the  primitive 
column,  to  prevent  it  from  rotting,  to  w'hich  it  was  ex- 
pofed  from  the  conftant  moifture  of  the  earth  ;  it  alio  fer 
ved  as  a  more  firm  and  folid  foundation  to  the  column. 
There  are  neverthelefs  many  inftances  of  elegant  buildings 
of  confiderable  extent  which  have  no  plinth  to  the  co¬ 
lumns.  Such  are  the  temple  of  EriCtheus,  at  Athens; 
the  temple  of  Vefta,  at  Tivoli;  and  almoft  all  the  old 
Doric  temples. 

The  torus,  or  fwell  above  the  plinth,  may  have  origi¬ 
nated  from  the  root  or  lower  part  of  the  tree  being  thicker 
than  the  part  above,  which  alfo  fixed  it  more  firmly  on  the 
plinth;  or,  by  fome  it  is  conjeClured  to  have  been  only  a 
rope  or  bandage  placed  round  the  trunk,  to  prevent  its 
fplitting  ;  or,  according  to  Vitruvius,  it  reprefents  the 
fhoe.  The  idea  of  the  capital  may  have  originally  been 
fuggefted  by  fome  tree,  whofe  arms  or  branches  fpreading 
out  juft  above  where  it  was  neceffary  the  upper  parts  fhould 
be  cut  oft  to  be  of  its  proper  length,  the  fwell  of  the  arms 
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probably  gave  the  firfl  idea  of  the  fwell  of  the  capita!, 
which  was  further  attended  with  this  advantage,  that  by 
being  broader  on  the  top,  it  was  better  formed  for  receiv¬ 
ing  the  works  above.  It  would  be  unapt  and  aukward 
real  oiling  to  continue  the  companion  of  a  column  to  the 
human  figure,  by  fuppofing  an  alluiion  of  the  capital  to 
the  head  of  a  man. 

The  abacus  was  certainly  no  more  than  a  tile  or  done, 
placed  with  intent  to  throw  off  the  water,  and  prevent  its 
making  into  the  column,  which  would  have  endanged  the 
duration  of  the  building.  The  ajlragals  and  fillets  were 
certainly  no  more  than  bandages  to  bind  the  columns.  The 
architrave  we  may  conceive  to  be  the  beams  or  ties  necef- 
f'ary  to  hold  or  unite  the  columns  together.  The  frize  was 
an  outfide  facing-of  wood,  occupying  an  height  equal  to 
the  depth  of  the  timbers  under  the  roof ;  and  which,  ori¬ 
ginally,  perhaps,  was  nothing  more  than  the  external  ap¬ 
pearance  of  thole  timbers,  either  plain  or  ornamented. 
The  cornice,  and  its  ornaments,  were  the  ends  or  outer  edge 
of  the  timbers,  rafters,  & c.  necelfary  to  fupport  the  roof. 
The  dentcles,  triglyphs,  modillions,  See.  from  the  above  fource 
alfo,  were  accidental  hints  improved,  when  to  ufefulnefs 
was  wifhed  to  be  added  ornament ;  and  which  became  per¬ 
manent,  when  the  rude  and  clumfy  ftrudhires  of  wood 
gave  place  to  more  elegant  and  durable  ones  of  (lone. 

To  furnifh  a  more  complete  idea  of  the  ftate  of  primi¬ 
tive  architedlure,  and  to  fhew  its  gradual  progrefs,  from 
the  fhady  bower  or  turfed  hut  of  the  Indian,  to  the  mod 
fimple  and  early  conflruftion  of  a  (lone  building,  we  have 
added  the  annexed  Plate,  the  figures  of  which  have  been 
felebled  from  the  belt  authors  on  this  I  object. 

When,  therefore,  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  fub- 
flantial  habitations  were  known  to  mankind,  and  the  inte- 
refls  of  fociety  became  united  under  regular  forms  of  go¬ 
vernment,  the  art  of  building  made  hafty  and  rapid  (b  ides. 
Among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  AfTyrians,’  and  Perfians,  ar¬ 
chitecture  was  carried  to  an  incredible  length.  The  py¬ 
ramids  of  Egypt  are  Inch  ftruclures  as  would  almofl  ex¬ 
ceed  the  power  of  the  mod  potent  monarch  toraife  at  this 
day.  The  larged  of  them,  according  to  M.  Goguet,  is 
near  500  feet  high,  and  contains  313,590  folid  fathoms. 
It  is  compofed  of  (tones  enormoufly  large  ;  many  of  them 
being  thirty  feet  long,  four  feet  high,  and  three  in  breadth  ; 
and  all  this  huge  mafs  of  building  was  coated  over  with 
marble.  The  ftruCture  called  the  labyrinth,  in  the  fame 
country,  according  to  Herodotus,  who  favv  it,  excelled 
every  thing  which  he  could  have  conceived  from  the  ima¬ 
gination  either  of  himfelf  or  others.  Within  the  fame 
circuit  of  walls  they  had  inclofed  3000  halls,  twelve  of 
which  were  of  a  lingular  form  and  beauty  ;  and  of  thefe 
half  were  above,- and  half  below,  ground  ;  and  the  whole 
was  terminated  by  a  pyramid  forty  fathoms  high.  All 
this,  prodigious  mafs  of  building  was  compofed  of  white 
marble,  and  the  walls  were  adorned  with  engravings.  The 
obelisks  were  not  lefs  aftonilhing  :  the  larged  of  them  being 
entire  pieces  of  granite,  no  lefs  than  1S0  feet  high.  Near 
Andera,  in  Upper  Egypt,  are  the  ruins  of  a  palace  of  grey 
granite,  the  cielings  of  which  are  fupported'  by  columns 
of  fuch  thicknefs,  that  four  men  can  fcarcely  fathom  them. 
The  cielings  themfelves  are  compofed  of  dones  of  the 
fame  kind,  fix  or  (even  feet  in  breadth  and  eighteen  feet 
in  length.  The  grand  hall  is  112  feet  long,  fixty  high., 
and  fifty-eight  broad.  The  roof  of  the  whole  edifice  is  a 
terrace,  on  which  the  Arabs  formerly  built  a  very  large 
village,  the  ruins  of  which  are  dill  vifible.  Among  the 
Babylonians  and  Perfians,  too,  fuch  immenfe  piles  of  build¬ 
ing  have  been  railed,  as  appear  utterly  inconceivable  and 
incredible  to  many,  modern  authors,  where  their  former 
grandeur  is  not  demonftrable  by- ruins  vifible  at  this  dsy. 
The  ruins  of  Perfepolis,  the  ancient  capital  of  Perlia, 
were  fo  (tupendous  in  the  time  of  Avicenna  the  Arab  phy- 
fician,  that  his  countrymen  could  not  believe  fuch  druc- 
tures  poflible  to  be  erected  but  by  evil  fpirits.  Of  their 
extraordinary  magnificence,  indeed,  we  may  have  fome 
idea  from  the  account  of  the  flair-cafes  belonging  to  the 
VoL.  II.  No.  58. 
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palace.  The  remains,  fonie  time  ago,  confided  of  ninety- 
five  fteps  of  white  marble,  fo  broad  and  flat,  that  twelve 
horfes  might  go  up  abreaft. 

In  thefe  vatl  (truft  tires,  the  nations  of  whom  we  fpeak, 
feem  to  have  had  it  in  view  to  immortalize  their  name. 
Antiquarians,  however,  are  much  divided  touching  the 
deftination  of  pyramids;  iVE  Pauw  fuppofes  they  were 
raifed  in  honour  to  the  fun  ;  and  this  feems  partly  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  word  pyramuc,  which,  according  to  Savary, 
fignifies  in  Arabic  the  rays  of  the  fun.  Be  this  as  it  may* 
it  is  enough  for  us  to  know,  that  they  are  the  nobleft  mo¬ 
numents  of  the  fublime  in  architecture;  and  that,  by  the 
correfporidence  of  their  faces  with  the  four  cardinal  points, 
they  prove  to  a  certainty,  that  the  poles  of  the  earth  have 
not  changed  in  the  courfe  of  4000  years.  If  the  kings 
who  built  the  pyramids  defigned  to  immortalize  their  me¬ 
mories,  they  certainly  could  not  have  fallen  upon  any  thing 
more  proper  for  this  purpofe  ;  yet  in  this  they  have  failed, 
the  names  of  thofe  who  ereCted  them  not  being  certainly 
known  even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  It  is  certain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  neither  the  ancient  AfTyrians  nor  Babylonians 
knew  the  method  of  conftruCting  arches.  The  roofs  of 
all  their  halls  were  flat,  and  covered  with  prodigioufiy- 
large  dones,  fome  of  them  fo  big  as  to  cover  a  whole  room 
fingly.  It  is  remarkable,  that  improvements  in  architec¬ 
ture  did  not  take  place  in  Affyria  till  after  the  time  that 
Jerufalem  was  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  granded 
buildings  ere&ed  among  the  AfTyrians  feem  to  have  owed 
their  exidence  to  tills  monarch  ;  and  it  can  fcarcely  be 
imagined  that  he*-\vould  not  endeavour  to  imitate  the  ar¬ 
chitect .ure  of  Solomon’s  temple,  to  which,  by  his  conqued 
of  Jerufalem,  he  had  full  accefs.  It  is  alfo  remarkable, 
that  the  dimensions  of  the  two  pillars,  jachin  and  Boaz, 
fet  up  by  Solomon,  very  nearly  correfpond  with  thofe  of 
the  Doric  order  ufed  by  the  Greeks,  and  which  originally 
came  from  their  colonies  fettled  in  A(ia  Minor.  The 
height  of  Solomon’s  pillars,  without  the  chapiter,  was 
eighteen  cubits  ;  that  of  the  chapiter  itfelf  was  five  cubits; 
the  circumference  was  twelve  cubits ;  from  whence,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Scripture  language,  we  may  reckon  the  dia¬ 
meter  to  have  been  exaCtly  four  cubits’.  Had  they  been 
a  (ingle  cubit  higher,  they  would  have  been  precifely  of 
the  fame  height  with  the  columns  of  the  original  Doric. 
We  do  not  mean  to  affect,  that  this  famous  temple  gave  a 
model  of  architecture  to  the  whole  world;  although  it  is 
fcarcely  conceivable  but  imitations  of  it,  as  far  as  it  could 
be  known,  mud  have  taken  place  among  many  nations. 

Notwithdanding  the  deficiency  of  arches,  however,  the 
Egyptian  buildings  had  an  air  of  vaft  grandeur  and.  mag¬ 
nificence,  if  we  may  credit  the  description  given  of  one  of 
their  banqueting-rooms  by  Vitruvius.-  The  ufual  (ize  of 
one  of  thefe  rooms  was  from  ioo  to  150  feet  in  length, 
and  its  breadth  fomewhat  more  than  half  its  length.  At 
the  upper  end,  and  along  the  two  fides,  they  placed  rows 
of  pillars  well  proportioned  to  one  another,  though  not 
of  any  regular  order;  and  at  the  lower  part  they  made  a 
magnificent  and  fpacious  entrance.  1  hefe’  rows-  of  co¬ 
lumns  were  fet  at  a  didance  from  the  wall,  forming  a  no¬ 
ble  portico  along  the  two  (ides  and  upper  end  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  Upon  the  pillars  was  laid  an  architrave  ;  and  from 
this  was  carried  up  a  continued  wall  with  three  'quarter 
columns,  anfwering  diietUy  to  thofe  below,  and  i:i  pro¬ 
portion  one-fourth  fmaiier  in  all  their  parts.  Between 
tiie(e  three  quarter  columns  were  placed  the  w  indows  for 
enlightening  the  building.  From  the  tops  of  the  lower 
pillars  to  the  wall  was  laid  a  floor  :  this  covered  the  por¬ 
tico  over-head  within,  and  made  on  the  outfide  a  platform, 
which  was  furrounded  by  a  corridor  with  rails  and  bal'd  f- 
ters.  This  was  terraced,  and  ferved  as  a  plain  for  people 
to  walk  on;  and  from  this  they  could  look  down  through 
the  windows  into  the  room  below.  To  this  terrace  there 
was  no  covering  required,  as  the  Egyptians  were  in  no 
fear  of  rain,  'i  he  Egyptians  decorated  this  fort  of  build¬ 
ing  with  flatues  ;  and  no  kind  of  ornament  could  aitf.ver 
it  fo  well,  as  the  light  cannot  fall  upon  ilatues  to  (uch  ad- 
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vantage  in  any  diredlion,  as  when  it  comes  from  above,  in 
fnch. a  regular,  proportioned,  and  uninterrupted,  manner. 

The  Egyptian  buildings  were  of  marble,  the  Chinefe 
of  wood.  Yet  the  Chinefe  wall  is  a  ftupendous  monument 
of  the  folid  and  durable.  Compare  the  wall  of  China,  or 
thofe  of  ancient  .Babylon,  with  the  pyramid  of  Geeza ; 
the -greatnefs  of  the  former  is  in  the  fcale  and  extenfion; 
of  the  latter,  in  the.  fir  It  conception  of  a  fublime  idea.  If 
this  diftin&ion  beobferved  in  our  dccifions  on  works  in 
architecture,  there  will  be  no  difference  of  opinion,  except 
between  thofe  who  have  taffe,  and  thofe, who  have  it  not. 
There  are  fome  modern  authors,  however,  who  call  in 
queftion  even  the  exiftence  of  thefe  ftupendous  works  of 
the  ancients,  andafk  “  how  it  is  poffible  to  conceive  that 
the  walls  of  Babylon  could  have  been  318  feet  high  and 
eighty-one  in  thicknefs,  in  a  compafs  of  near  ten  leagues  ?” 
To  this  we  may  eafily  reply,  that  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
and  the  immenfe  wall  which  divides  China  from  Tartary, 
Ihew  us/,  that  even  fuch  a  work  as  the.  w  all  of  ancient  Ba¬ 
bylon  is  faid  to  have  been  is  not  altogether  incredible.  The 
lowed  computation  of  the  dimenfion  of  the  Chinefe  wall 
is,  that  it  extends  in  length  1 200.  miles, .  is  eighteen  feet 
high  at  a  medium,  and  as  many  thick;  according  to  which 
computation,  it  muff:  contain  9,504,000  folid  fathoms  ; 
and  yet,  if  we  may  credit  the  Chinefe  hiftorians,  this  im¬ 
menfe  mafs  of  building  was  finifhed  in  five  years.  Jf 
therefore  we  can  fuppofe  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  whoever 
fortified  the  city  of  Babylon,  to  have  been  capable  of  em¬ 
ploying  as  many  men  for  ten  years  as  were  employed  in 
railing  the  Chinefe  wall,  we  may  fuppo  «  him  able  to  have 
fortified  the  city  of  Babylon  as  ftrongly  as  it  is  faid  to  have 
been  ;  for  the  mafs  of  building  is  not  quite  double  that  of 
the  Chinefe  w  all,  tho’  nearly  fo,  amounting  to  18,189,600 
folid  fathoms. 

A  great  wall  was  built  .by  Sefoftris,  to  defend  Egypt 
againll  the  Arabs  ;  and  the  railing  of  fuch  walls  was  com¬ 
mon  in  early  times  to  all  civilized  nations  bounded  by  bar¬ 
barians.  There  were  many  in  different  parts  of  Afia 
ered'tcd  againft  the  Tartars ;  and  w  e  know  of  three  built 
by  the  Romans  in  Britain,  as  a  defence  againft  the  Scots 
and  Piets.  According  to  the  calculation  of  M.  Pauw, 
were  all  the  walls  of  this  kind  ftretched  in  a  ftratght  line, 
they  would  be  found  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  earth. 

Obelifks  and  pyramids,  the  wonders  of  Egypt,  are  works 
totally  unknown  to  the  Chinefe,  who  had  no  conception  of 
building  for  duration,  except  in  the  inftance  of  their  great 
vyall.  The  fiat  roofs  of  the  temples  and  houfes  of  the 
Egyptians,  derived,  perhaps,  from  the  primitive  habit  of 
abiding  in  caverns  in  the  mountains  of  Ethiopia,  make  a 
flriking  contrail  with  the  airy  and  fantaftic  architecture  of 
the  Chinefe.  It  Was  probably  the  cuftora  of  dwelling  and 
ftudying  in  thofe  gloomy  manfions,  that  gave  birth  to  the 
Egyptian  myfferies,  and  to  the  obfeure  communications  of 
their  notions  in  religion  and  philofophy  ;  fo  different  from 
the  Chinefe,  as  to  preclude  every  idea  of  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  two  people,  although  the  Chinefe  monarchy  is 
allowed  to  be  one  of  the  molt  ancient  upon  the  earth. 

It  is  fuppofed  by.  fome,  that  the  trunk  of  the  palm-tree 
was  the. model  of  the  Egyptian  column  ;  the  lateff  and  mod 
celebrated  of  which  is  thus  deicribed  by  Savary  :  “  It  is 
of  red  granite,  the  capital  nine  feet  high,  and  nearly  re- 
lernbling  the  Corinthian  ;  the  fliaft  and  upper  member  of 
the  bafe  is  of  one  piece,  ninety  fc-et  long  and  nine  in  dia¬ 
meter;  the  w hole  column  is  i.r.4  feet  high  :  the  moll  beau¬ 
tiful  monument  on  the  face  of  the  earth.”  The  columns, 
however,  which  decorate  and  fupport  their  ancient  religious 
buildings,  are  of  a  very  different  ftruclure,  rudely  formed, 
and  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  the  remains  of  which  are 
/fill  to  be.  feen  in  the  ruins  of  temples  and  fubterfaneous 
excavations  throughout  Egypt.  From  the  perfpicucus 
pen  of  Mr.  Orme,  we  derive  many  descriptions  of  fimilar 
works  in  India,  coeval  in  point  of  antiquity,  and  fo  alike 
in  fly le  and  manner,  as  might  induce  us  almofr  to  fancy 
vve  w,ere  travelling  through  diftant  provinces  of  the  fame 
empire.  By  this,  and  other  flriking  marks  of  refemblance, 


many  writers  have  been  led  to  conclude,  that  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  and  Indians  were  originally  one  and  the  fame  people. 
Mr.  Bryant,  however,  (truck  with  the  antiquity  and  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  immenfe  buildings  found  throughout  Hin- 
doflan,  attributes  the  introduction  of  them  to  the  Cuffiites 
or  Babylonians,  who  from  various  accounts  formed  one  of 
the  earlieit  diftinif  nations  in  the  world,  arid  in  a  manner 
extended  their  fovereignty  over  tire  greateft  part  of  Ana. 
The  mod  affooifhing  of  thefe  works  are  the  images  and 
temple  in  the  iff  and  of  Elephanta  ;  the  rocking-flones  of 
immenfe  weight,  yet  fo  nicely  balanced,  that  a  man  can 
move  them  with  his  hand  ;  the  obfervatory  at  Benares, 
u(ed  by  the  ancient  Branrins  for- aftronorr.ical  and  myftical 
purpofes;  the  magnificent  pagodas  or  temples,  with  their 
choultres  ;  and  the  ftupendous  ruins  of  other  noble  ftruc- 
tures,  which  have  only  in  part  withflood  the  ravages  of 
war,  and  the  mouldering  hand  of  time.  Thefe  fabrics  in 
genera!  are  of  immemorial  antiquity,  and  of  fuch  immenfe 
labour,  that  they  are  fuppofed  by  the  p  re  font  race  of  Br'a- 
mins,  who  prefide  over  them,  to  have  been  originally 
built  by  the  divinities  orgods  to  whom  they  are  confecrated. 

T.  he  Indian  pagoda  is  a  temple  of  very  eonliderable  mag¬ 
nitude  and  elegance  ;  and  one  of  the  mod  eonliderable  now 
exifting,  in  Hindoftan,  is  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  Seringham, 
a  final!  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  This  temple  is 
compofed  of  feven  fquare  inclofurcs,  one  within  the  other, 
the  walls  of  which  are  twenty-five  feet  high  andfour  thick. 
1 hefe  inclofures  are  350  feet  diftant  from  one  another,  and 
each  has  four  large  gates,  with  a  lofty  tower;  thefe  are 
placed,  one  in  the  middleof  each  fide  of  the  inclofure,  and 
oppofite  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  in  imitation  of  the  py¬ 
ramids  of  Egypt ;  each  tower  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  hifto- 
rical  monument  of  the  propitious  interpofition  and, attri¬ 
butes  of  fome  god,  fince  the  fourfides  of  them  are  thickly 
fculptured  with  reprefentations  and  hieroglyphjcal  fym- 
bols  of  thefe  divinities.  The  outward  wall  is  near  four 
miles  in  circumference,  and  its  gateway  to  the  fouth  is  or¬ 
namented  with  pillars,  feveral  of  which  are  fingle  ftones 
thirty-three  feet  long,  and  nearly  five  in  diameter ;  and 
thofe  which  form  the  roof  are  Hill  larger.  In  the  inmoft 
inclofure  are  placed  the  chapels,  where  the  rites  and  rnyf- 
teries  of  the  Hindoo  manner  of  worfhip  are  performed. 
Annexed  to,  or  at  a  (mail  diflance' from,  thefe  temples, 
choultries  are  generally  eredled,  as  an  appendage' to  the 
pagoda;  which  fupply  the  place  of  inns,  where  travellers 
of  every  defeription  are  received  without  exception.  Thefe 
buildings  are  ufuaily  covered  and  inclofed  on  three  Tides 
witli  walls,  but  are  open  in  front,  where,  inftead  of  a  wall, 
the  roof  is  fupported  by  pillars.  A  tank,  for  the  further 
refrefhment  of  travellers  and  their  cattle,  is  likewife  dug 
near  it;  and,  in  regions  where  the  convenience  of  inns  is 
unknown,  and  where  the  wayfaring  man  would  be  in  per¬ 
petual  danger  of  perifhing  through  fatigue  and  want  of 
fuftenance,  thefe  charitable  foundations,  though  in  a  pagan 
country,  manifeft  no  inconsiderable  proof  of  the  general 
benevolence  of  the  people.  And,  though  the  Indians  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  loft  all  memory  of  the  ages  in -which  thefe 
temples  and  choultries  were  firft  inflitivted,  they  are  ne- 
verthelefs  fedulous  to  keep  them  in  the  higltefl  repair,  and 
to  refpedl  them  with  the  utmoft  veneration,  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  Hindoftan.  To  furnifh  the  reader  with 
fome  idea  of  the  fuperftitious  eflimation  in  which  thefe 
temples  are  held,  and  of  .the  rigour  of  the  religious  difei- 
p'tine  of  the  Hindoos,  we  need  only  mention,  that  an  an¬ 
nual  feaft  is  conftantly  obferved  in  each,  in  memory  of  the 
god  to  whom  it  is.  confecrated  ;  upon  which  occafion  the 
worfhippers  of-him  are  obliged  to  attend  in  the  humble 
character  of  pilgrims,  There  is  a  feflival  of  this  deferip¬ 
tion  annually  celebrated  in  the  month  of  September,  at 
the  temple  of  Tripetti,  about  fiftv  miles  north-eaft  of 
Arcot,  at  which  the  offerings  made  by  the  vaft  concourfe 
of  pilgrims  who  arrive  from  all  parts  to  affift  at  it,  amount 
to  lo  great  a  fum,  that  the  Bramins,  belide  what  they  re- 
ferve  to  themfelves,  pay  the  government  an  annual  reve¬ 
nue  of  60,000  pagodas,  or  24,000!.  fterling  !  The  revenue 
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of  this  temple  was  afligned  over  to  the  Englilh  by  the  na¬ 
bob  of  Arcot,  as  a  reimburfement  of  their  expences  in 
defending  his  dominions  again  ft  the  attacks  of  his  enemies, 
among  whom  was  Mahomed  Comaul,  who  fought  a  hard 
•battle  with  the  Engliih  juft  before  the  feftival  began,  in 
1753,  hoping  to  obtain  poffeflion  of  the  temple  in  time  to 
receive  thefe  i,rnmenfe  offerings  from  the  Bramins  :  but  he 
was  defeated. 

In  the  city  of  Madura,  which  is-  alfo  under  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  is  ftill  to  be  feen  uninjured, 
except  by  the  lilent  hand  of  time,  a  luperb  temple  of  the 
fame  kind,  with  a  royal  palace  remarkable  for  the  elegance 
of  its  interior  conftruCtion  ;  and  a  choultry  at  a  little  dif- 
tance,  which  is  truly  magnificent.  It  bears  the  name  of 
Trimul-naig,  one  of  the  king's  of  Madura  ;  but  of  the  date 
of  whofe  reign  we  have  no  authentic  account.  It  is  con- 
ftruCted  in  a  ftyle  of  peculiar  rich  nets  and  grandeur,  fup- 
ported  with  columns  all  varying  from  each  other,  which 
exhibit  fpecimens  of  architecture  fo  lingular  and  intereft- 
ing,  that  we  are  induted  to  give  a  reprefentation  of  them 
in  the  annexed  Plates.  A  very  curious  model  of  a  feCtion 
of  this  choultry,  formed  in  brafs,  and  worked  on  the  fpot, 
was  lately  exhibited  in  London,  and  offered  for  fale  at 
Chriltie’s. auCtion-room  in  Pall-mall.  Nothing  can  be 
more  minutely  accurate  ;  nor,  to  thole  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  it,  can  any  defcription  or  draw¬ 
ing  cbnvey  fo  perfect  an  idea  of  this  interefting  piece  of 
Hindoo  architecture.  Of  the  delign  and  execution  of  the 
feulpture,  however,  an  attentive  examination  of  the  en¬ 
gravings  will  convey  a  tolerably  corredt  notion;  though 
from  the  complicated  prdfufion  of  the  hieroglyphics,  it  is 
not  practicable  to  defcribe  the  whole.  The  firft  of  thefe 
Plates  prefents  two  Tides  of  one  and  the  fame  pillar,  which 
is  feleCted  as  the  moft  curious.  The  firft  fide  exhibits  a  lin¬ 
gular  reprefentation  of  the  idol  Trimoortee,  or  triple-god  ; 
the  belief  in  which  is  a  leading  tenet  and  very  linking  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Hindoo  religion.  The  idol  Trimoortee  is  com¬ 
monly  expreffed  by  three  faces  on  one  body;  but  here  tire 
unity  of  this  triad  is  ftill  more  diltinCtly  marked  by  three 
feparate  bodies  on  one  leg.  The  fecond  fide  of  the  co¬ 
lumn  is  decorated  with  an  elephant  furmounted  by  two 
fanciful  monfters,  the  higheft  and  largeft  of  which  refem- 
bles  a  horfe,  with  the  trunk  of  an  elephant.  It  is  called 
by  Hindoo  poets  tire  axdee,  and  is  fuppofed  to  exceed  the 
laft-mentioned  animal  as  much  in  lize  as  it  is  here  repre- 
fented.  If  the  reader  carries  in  his  mind  the  recollection 
that  the  fhaft  and  bale  of  this  column  is  fculptured  from 
one  (tone,  he  will  be  convinced  that  the  workmanlhip  and 
carving  of  the  animals  in  queftion  is  truly  ingenious. 

The  other  Plate  reprefents  two  columns,  whereon  are 
carved  the  idol  Shivvcn,  dancing  in  His  anger  ;  under  which 
is  Agoram,  and  the- infernal  goddefs  Caullee,  evil-genii  of 
the  Hindoftan  mythology.  Thefe  figures  form  each  a  fe¬ 
parate  fide  of  the  two  corner  pillars  of  the  front  row  in 
the  choultry,  and  are  to  be  feen  in  the  brazen  model  of  it 
above-mentioned.  The  original  drawings  from  which 
thefe  pillars  are  engraved,  were  taken  on  the  fpot  by  a 
Hindoo,  and  publiflied  in  1794,  by  N.  E.  Kinderley,  Efq. 
in  his  admirable  “Specimens  of  Hindoo  Literature.” 

Though  there  is  no  poftibility  of  tracing  thefe  hierogly¬ 
phics  to  their  fource,  yet  many  refpeCtable  , writers  have 
informed  us,  that  the  notion  of  a  triad,  or  trinity,  is  in 
like  manner  to  be  traced  among  the  Egyptians,  as  well  as 
the  Jews.  T his,  however,  is  but  one  point  of  fimilarity 
between  the  Hindoo  and  Egyptian  mythologies,  out  of 
many  which  might  be  adduced,  and  which  prove  beyond 
a  doubt  that  one  of  the  fyftems  is  derived  from  the  other  ; 
and  no  better  evidence  can  pofiibly  be  dellred  by  thofe,' 
who  contend  that  the  Egyptians  and  Indians  were  origi¬ 
nally  one  and  the  fame  people.  At  any  rate  it  tan  ft  be  al¬ 
lowed,  that  the  Egyptians,  from  the  earlieft  antiquity,  have 
been  coiilfdeved  among  the  firft  inventors  of  arts  ;  and  in 
the  time  of  their  profperity  all  nations  fought  and  ftudied 
their  philofophy  and  their  fciences  ;  fo  that  being  learned 
in  the  arts  of  the  Egyptians  became  proverbial.  Among 
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other  arts  thus  early  cultivated  by  them,  was  undoubtedly 
that  fpecies  of  original  architecture,  where  the  ftrength 
and  extent  of  the  fabric  was  more  regarded  than  its  cor- 
reCtnefs  of  fynunetry.  Of  this  kind  are  the  ruins  of  a 
magnificent  temple  at  Luxor,  (the  ancient  Thebes ; )  of 
which  there  remain  more  than  130  columns  of  conlidera- 
blc  magnitude,  covered  with  neat  and  curious  hierogly¬ 
phics,  limilar  to  thofe  in  India.  There"  are  alio  others  at 
Komonbu,  and  in  many  parts  of  Egypt,  as  lliewn  by  Nor- 
den.  Hence  it  is  fair  to  conclude,  that  from  Egypt  the 
Greeks  derived  their  principal  ideas  of  building  ;  and  that 
this  was  the  track  by  which  architecture  made  its  way  into 
Greece,  and  role  to  perfection;,  for  certainly  the  ftruCtures 
of  Egypt  are  much  more  ancient  than  thole  of  Greece  ; 
and,  as  it  may  be  confidered  the  belt  character  of  build¬ 
ings,  that  they  provide  for  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  man,  fo  it  mult  be  allowed  that  the  Greeks  firft  ren¬ 
dered  them  productive  of  elegance,  fynunetry,  and  beauty. 
We  mult  therefore  admit,  that  to  the  fine  eye,  Ikilful  hand, 
and  fublime  genius,  of  that  people,  architecture  is  indebted 
for  its  rules  of  decorum,  elegance  of  defign,  and  tafte  of 
ornament,  which  began  to  arrive  at  perfection  under  the 
foftering  care  of  Pericles ;  which  period,  including  the 
reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  mult  be  confidered  as  its 
climax  of  grace,  magnificence,  and  beauty,  in  that  empire. 

It  is  a  maxim,  that  the  mind  of  man  is  influenced  by 
modes  of  government;  and,  certain  it  is,  the  Greeks  with 
their  independency,  loft  alfo  their  fuperior  vigour  of  ge¬ 
nius  ;  and  v.hat  remained  was,  with  the  fpoils  of  their 
cities,  carried  to  Rome:  wherefore,  from  this  period,  t  he 
Romans  mult  be  confidered  as  the  patrons  and  promoters 
of  architecture.  From  this  period  alfo,  its  progrefs  was 
great  and  rapid,  though  little  was  done  of  new.invention  ; 
but  the  rules  of  the  Greeks  were  applied  to  ftruCtures  fo 
numerous,  and  of  fuch  wonderful  extent,  that  we  are  at 
a  lofs  which  moft  to  admire,  the  original  inventors  of  thefe 
fublime  rules,  or  thofe  who  applied  them  to  fuch  ftupen- 
dous  buildings. 

There  are  fome  authors  well  read  in  ancient  hiftory  who 
with  to  prove  that  from  the  Etrufcans,  and  not  from  the 
Egyptians,  the  Greeks  derived  their  firft  ideas  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  Etrufcans  (or  Tufcans)  certainly  were  well 
lkilled  in  building,  and  from  thefe  the  Romans  in  their 
early  (late  fought  help  in  all  their  large  works  :  the  remains 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinas,  the  Cloaca  Maxima, 
See.  the  work  of  Tufcan  artifts,  fttew  them  to  have  well 
underftood  the  fcience  and  the  practice  of  ufeful  and  (lately 
architecture.  Neither,  when  we  infpeCt  the  antique  vafes 
of  undoubted  Etrufcan  workmanlhip,  can  we  deny  them 
to  have  poffelTed  tafte  and  elegance.  It  is  however  gene¬ 
rally  agreed,  that  the  Greeks  completed  the  art  of  build¬ 
ing,  by  uniting  the  ufeful  with  the  elegant  and  agreeable  ; 
and  that  to  them,  and  the  Romans,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
five  eftablifhed  Orders  of  architecture,  which  are  the  Tuf- 
enn,  the  Doric,  the  Ionic-,  the, Corinthian,  and  the  Compojiu, 
Thefe  are  diftinguilhed  from  each  other  by  the  column 
with  its  bafe  and  capital,  and  by  the  entablature. 

The  Plates,  chofen  to  exhibit  the  different  orders,  are 
felefted  .from  fuch  antiques  as  have  ftood  the  teft  of  ages 
for  their  fymmetry  and  effeCt ;  .and  the  modern  proportions 
in  the  delcriptive  account  are  taken  from  Sir  William 
Chambers’s  ufeful  Treatife  on  Civil  Architecture.  To 
the  examples  Ihewn  in  the  plates,  the  meafurements  are 
figured  to  each  particular  member  ;  fo  that,  by  comparing 
them,  the  variations  of  the  moderns  from  the  ancients  may 
be  ealily  known.  The  meafurements  are  in  minutes,  that 
is,  one-half  of  the  lower  diameter  divideddnlo  thirty  parts 
or  minutes,  which  method,  having  fe\yer  calculations  titan 
any  other,  is  preferable  :  the  projections  are  meafured 
from  the  perpendicular  of  the  fuperior  and  inferior  parts 
of  the  column. 

TUSCAN  ORDER. 

Of  the  Tufcan  Order  little  hiftoric  can  be  faid ;  its 
plainnefs  of  ornament  gives  it  the  firft  place  in  moft  trea- 
1  •  ■  tifes; 
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tifes :  there  is  no  regular  example  of  this  among  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  antiquity.  Piranifi  has  given  a  drawing  of  a  Tuf- 
can  bale  found  at  Rome,  but  of  what  date  is  uncertain. 
Vitruvius,  in  an  indidinbt  manner,  has  mentioned  the  ge¬ 
neral  proportions,  but  through  iris  whole  book  does  not 
refer  to  one  drufture  of  this  order.  The  Trajan  and  An- 
tonine  columns  at  Rome  are  reckoned  of  the  Tufcan  order, 
though  they  have  eight  diameters  for  their  height;  the 
torus  and  capitals  are  certainly  more  ornamented  than  is 
confident  with  Tufcan  plainnefs.  The  fluting  to  the  necks 
all'o  are  after  the  molt  ancient  Doric  examples.  It  is  fome- 
what  lingular  there  fiiould  be  no  remains  of  this  order; 
and,  were  it  not  for  what  little  Vitruvius  lias  written  of  it, 
it  certainly  might  have  been  loll  to- the  moderns.  The 
plainnefs  of  its  appearance, ,  no  doubt,  caiifed  it  to  be 
negle&ed  at  Rome  ;  but  in  no  other  place  has  been  difco- 
vered  any  truly  ancient  example.  Of  the  Doric  there  are 
unqued'ionably  many  remains  of  a  very  ancient  date  ;  which 
leads' to  a  probable  fuppofition  that  the  Tufcan  is  no  other 
than  the  Doric  moi'e  Amplified,  or  deprived  of  its  orna¬ 
ments  to  fuit  certain  purpofes,  where  llrength  and  cheap- 
nefs  were  wanted  ;  neverfhelefs  it  is  applied  with  propriety 
and  effect,  to  the  entrance  of  cities,  large  gateways,  and 
in  military  architeihire,  where  dignity  and  malfive  ftrength 
are  required.  The  profile  of  this  order  is  fele£ted  from 
Palladio,  lie  having  feen  fome  remains  in  Italy,  which 
might  lead  him  to  more  jud.idcus  of  the  llyle  the  ancients 
pradlifed.  It  certainly  derived  its  name,  though  notits 
origin,  from  the  people  of  Tufcany,  who  were  fond  of  in¬ 
troducing  it  into  every  large  and  (lately  edifice. 

Sir  William  Chambers  gives  the  Tufcan  order  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proportions  :  “  The  height  of  the  column  is  four¬ 
teen  modules,  or  (even  diameters  ;  that  of  the  whole  en¬ 
tablature  three  modules  and  a  half,  which  being  divided 
into  ten  equal  parts,  three  are  for  the  height  of  the  archi¬ 
trave,  three  for  the  fnze,  and  the  remaining  four  for  the 
cornice  :  the  capital  is  in  height  one  module  ;  the  bale, 
including  the  lower  cindture  (which  is  peculiar  to  the 
irieafurement  of  this  order)  of  the  (baft,  is  alfo  one  mo¬ 
dule  ;  and  the'thaft,  with  its  upper  cincture  and  aflragal, 
is  twelve  modules;  in  interior  decorations,  the  height  of 
the  column  may  be  fourteen  modules  and  a  half,  or  even 
fifteen  modules;  which  increafe  may  be  in  the  column 
only.”  It  is  cuftomary  in  executing  this  order  to  diminilh 
it  one  quarter,  perhaps  without  lufficient  reafon  ;  as  its 
character  of  extraordinary  ftrength' would  be  better  pre- 
ferved  by  the  ufual  diminution  of  one-eighth  or  one-lixtli. 

DORIC  ORDER. 

Of  this  there  are  many  examples  dill  remaining;  fome 
ef  very  high  antiquity,  and  of  proportions  fo  diffirnilar  to 
the  praddice  of  later  times,  that  one  cannot  help  concluding 
they  were  produced  before  experience  had  matured  the 
rules  of  art.  In  feveral  buildings  exhibited  in  the  ruins 
ot  Pasfhim,  Ionia,  and  Athens,  the  height  of  the  columns 
does  not  exceed  four  diameters,  or  at  mod  four  and  a  half: 
the  low  appearance  of  thefe  in  large  buildings,  mud  furely 
convince  us  ufefulnefs  was  regarded  more  than  elegance  of 
defign.  Indeed  the  hidory  of  the  Doric  order  may  he  divi¬ 
ded  into  three  epocha.  Fird,  when  the  columns  did  not 
exceed  four  diameters  in  height,  as  to  the  temple  called 
Thoricion ,  ten  leagues  from  Athens;  here  the  columns 
have  four  diameters,  and  are  not  fluted,  except  four  and 
a  half  inches  under  the  capital,  with  regular  Doric  fluting; 
the  red  is  fmooth.  Alfo  to  a  temple  at  Corinth,  where 
the  columns  are  only  three  and  a  half  diameters,  and  are 
fluted.  To  which  may  be  added  thole  remaining  at 
Pcedum,  in  Italy;  whereto  one  temple  the  columns  are 
four  diameters  high,  to  another  about  one-third  lei’s,  and 
to  the  other  about  one-third  more.  The  fecond  era  may 
be  pre fumed,  when  the  columns  had  not  fix  diameters  in 
height  ;  as  to  the  Propylea,  or  grand  entrance  into  the 
citadel  of  Athens,  to  the  temples  of  Minerva  and  Thefeus 
at  the  fame  place,  which  were  built  in  the  flouribiing  time 
of  Pericles,  whole  columns  are  only  live  and  a  quarter  dia- 
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meters  high.  Alfo  the  more  ancient  temple  of  Apollo, 
at  Delos,  where  the  columns  have  dve  diameters,  and  are 
fmooth  or  plain  ;  having  twenty  channels  or  fiutings  three 
inches  long  in  the  neck,  or  top  of  the  column,  and  as  many 
at  the  foot,  two  inches  long.  The  third  point  of  time  is 
when  fix  or  more  diameters  were  allowed,  as  to  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Augudus  at  Athens;  or  as  Stuart,  on  good  evi¬ 
dence,  calls  it,  the  entrance  to  a  market ,  where  fix  diameters 
are  tiled.  Thefe  are  all  Without  bates:  in  this  divifiort 
mud  be  included  the  temple  of  Hercules,  at  Cora,  where 
the  columns  have  eight  and  three  quarters  diameter,  and 
are  on  bafes.  Vitruvius  allows  this  to  be  the  mod  ancient 
order,  and  gives  the  following  account  of  its  origin  : 
“  Dorns,  the  fon  of  Helenis  and  the  nymph  Optyce,  built 
a  temple  in  the.  ancient  city  of  Argos,  to  the  goddefs  Jun-o, 
which  happened  to  be  of  this  order,  but  which  then  had 
no  regular  proportions ;  it  derived  its  name  from  the  pa¬ 
tron  of  the  building.  This  example,  or  order,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  all  tlie  cities  of  Achaia.  Ion,  the  fon  of  Xuthus, 
afterwards  built  a  temple  in  Alia,  to  Apollo  Panionius,  of 
this  order ;  and,  to’ren'der  it  more  agreeable  to  the  eye,  he 
gave  fix  diameters  to  the  column,  being  guided  therein  by 
the  example  of  natufe,  which  has  given  to  the  height  of 
man  fix  times  the  length  of  his  foot.” 

Modern  practice  allows  eight  diameters,  and  a  bafe, 
which  was  never  given  to  the  Doric  order  by  the  ancients: 
this  is  another  mark  of  its  antiquity;  for  certainly  the  bafe 
is  no  lefs  proper  than  elegant.  Concerning  the  fiutings, 
whether  they  were  at  fird  pradlifed  or  not,  is  impodible 
to  determine  :  the  remains  of  this  order  of  the  olded  date 
have  flutings.  It  appears  probable,  that,  when  any  thing 
like  ornament  was  vvifhed  to  be  added,  the  fluting  of  co¬ 
lumns  early  prefented  itfelf.  The  original  columns  having 
been  trees,  it  was  the  natural  effedt  of  a  hot  climate  on 
their  bark  to  make  it  crack  or  divide,  which  might  readily 
give  the  hint  of  flutings.  There  are  examples  among  the 
antiques  of  the  column  being  fquared  off,  or  wrought  with 
pans,  as  they  are  called,  indead  of  hollows.  Of  this  kind 
is  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Syracufe,  of  very  ancient  Do¬ 
ric  :  the  pillars  are  cut  in  pans  or  angles,  and  are  without 
bafes.  The  temple  of  Diana  at  the  fame  place  is. alio  in 
the  fame  dyle  of  Doric.  To  the  temple  of  Hercules  at 
Cora,  tlie  columns  have  the  lower  third  part  with  pans, 
and  the  upper  part  of  tlie  (haft  with  the  regular  Doric 
fluting,  which  is  a  lingular  indance  of  mixture  of  dyle  in 
antique  columns.  Thefe  columns  have  eight  and  three- 
quarters  diameters  for  their  height,  and  dand  upon  bafes 
of  a  very  ungraceful  form. 

The  triglypk,  a  charadteridic  mark  of  this  order,  has 
more  the  appearance  of  art ;  the  ends  of  projecting  rafters 
will  produce  this  eft'edt,  or  near  enough,  to  be  improved 
into  what  we  at  prefent  fee  them  ;  tlie  places  affigned  them 
alfo  corroborate  this  idea.  Vitruvius  fays,  that  in  build¬ 
ing,  they  laid  the  joids  from  tlie  interior  wall  to  tlie  ex¬ 
terior  parts,  and  as  much  of  ike  joid  as  appeared  unhand- 
fome  was  fawed  off,  which,  not  having  a  pleafing  efFedt, 
they  made  tablets  like  the  triglyphs  now  in  ufe,  fixed  them 
againd  the  fawed  ends,  and  painted  them  in  wax,  See. 
Thus  the  triglyphs,  interjoids,  and  metope,  in  Doric  work, 
had  their  origin  from  the  difpolition  of  tlie  timbers  in  tlie 
roof;  afterwards,  in  other  works,  fome  made  the  rafters 
that  were  perpendicularly  over  the  triglyphs  to  project 
out,  and  carved  their  projedlure  ;  hence,  as  the  triglyphs 
arofe  from  the  difpolitions  of  the  joills,  fo  the  mutules 
under  the  corona  were  derived  from  the  projedlure  of  the . 
rafters;  wherefore,  in  done  or  marble  drudtures,  the  mu¬ 
tules  were  reprefented  declining,  in  imitation  of  the  raf¬ 
ters;  and  alfo,  on  account  of  the  droppings  from  the  eaves, 
it  is  proper  they  diould  have  fuch  declination.  This  alfo 
explains  the  ornament  and  lituation  of  the  guttae,  or  drops. 
The  ornaments  on  the  metope,  or  the  fpacc  between  the 
triglyphs,  may  have  been  originally  trophies  of  the  De:ty, 
or  implements  of  (acrince  placed  there  ;  the  bull’s  Ikull 
is  peculiar  to  tlie  Doric  order.  M.  Winkelman  has  taken 
fome  pains  to  prove,  from  a  paflage  in  Euripides,  that  tlie 
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metopes  or  fpaccs  between  the  triglyphs  were  open  in  the 
moft  ancient  temples.  How  this  may  have  been,  cannot 
now  be  determined  ;  thole  ftruftures  which  remain  have 
the  fpace  filled  with  mafonry. 

The  profile  we  have  given  is  taken  from  the  theatre  of 
Marcellus,  which  has  ever  been  conlidered  as  a  juft  pro¬ 
portion  for  this  mafculine  order  :  the  meafurements  are 
according  to  M.  Defgodetz.  The  denteles  in  the  cornice 
belong  not  lo  properly  to  this  order  as  to  the  Ionic  :  we 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  alter  the  Hope  of  the  corona, 
which  in  the  original  is  declining,  and  is  thought  in  mo¬ 
dern  times  to  have  a  heavy  effect  :  it  was  executed  there, 
perhaps,  on  the  rules  before  Hated  ;  or  more  probably 
for  fome  optical  real’on,  as  it  had  a  confiderable  elevation. 
The  column  has  eight  diameters,  which  is  now  the1  gene¬ 
ral  practice,  is  without  a  bale;  but  the  attic  bale,  or  its 
peculiar  one,  may  be  ufed. 

The  modern  proportions,  from  the  before-cited  author, 
are  as  follow  :  The  height  of  tire  column,  including  its 
capital  and  bafe,  is  fixteen  modules;  the  height  of  the  en¬ 
tablature,  four  modules  ;  which  being  divided  into  eight 
parts,  two  are  for  the  architrave,  three  for  the  frize,  and 
three  for  the  cornice  :  the  bafe  is  one  module  in  height  ; 
the  capital  thirty-two  minutes,  or  a  little  more. 

IONIC  ORDER. 

The  origin  of  this  order  is  accounted  for  by  Vitruvius, 
in  the  following  manner: — “  Ion,  (the  fame  as  before- 
mentioned, )  building  a  temple  to  Diana,  and  feeking  fome 
new  manner  to  render  it  more  elegant,  had  recourfe,  as 
before  in  the  Doric  order,  to  the  human  figure;  and  gave 
to  this  new  order  a  feminine  delicacy  :  thus  he  was  the 
firft  who  gave  eight  diameters  to  a  column,  that  the  afpeCt 
might  be  more  pleafing;  and,  that  its  appearance  might 
be  more  lofty,  he  added  a  bafe,  in  imitation  of  a  fiioe  :  the 
volutes,  like  locks  or  plaits  of  hair,  hanging  on  each  fide, 
he  gave  to  the  capital,  ornamented  with  fruits,  or  flowers 
in  fefloons,  and  furrows,  or  flutings  down  the  column 
were  wrought,  refembling  the  folds  or  plaits  of  a  matron’s 
garment.  Thus  he  invented  two  kinds  of  columns,  in 
the  Doric  imitating  a  manly  rob  lift  appearance,  without 
ornament  ;  in  the  Ionic,  regarding  a  female  delicacy,  ac¬ 
companied  with  ornaments  pleafing  and  elegant.  Succeed¬ 
ing  architects,  much  approving  the  tafie  and  ingenuity  of 
this  defign,  allowed  eight  diameters  and  a  half  to  this  Gr- 
der.”  Vitruvius  records  an  anecdote  much  in  praife  of 
the  Ionic  order,  in  the  following  words:  “  The  difficulty 
attending  the  proper  adjuftment  of  the  intitules,  metopes, 
and  triglyphs,  in  Doric  ftruflures,  was  fuch,  as  frequently 
to  be  a  caufe  of  much  inconvenience  and  trouble  to  archi¬ 
tects  in  large  buildings,  and  alfo  rendered  their  afpeCt  con¬ 
futed  and  embarraffing ;  on  which  account,  and  the  many 
appearance  of  the  Doric  column,  it  was  thought  improper 
for  facred  buildings  :  of  this  opinion  were  Tarchenius  and 
Pytheus,  with  many  ancient  architects  ;  alfo  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Kennogenes,  who,  when  he  was  building  the.  temple 
of  Bacchus  at  'I'eos,  rejected  the  Doric,  though  all  the 
marbles Were  ready  cut,  and  in  its  Head,  erelted  a  temple 
ot  the  Ionic  order.”  From  the  remains  of  this  very  cele¬ 
brated  building,  the  plate  of  this  order  is  here  given,  as 
reflored  in  that  elegant  work  the  Ionian  Antiquities.  Den¬ 
teles  properly  belong' to  the  Ionic  cornice  ;  they  reprefent 
the  ajjers ,  or  lmall.er  rafters,  which  Support  the  tiles. 

The  Modern  Ionic  has  the  volute  of  the  capital 
executed  on  an  angular  plan,  the  fame  as  in  the  Compofite 
order;  fo  that,  viewed  every  way,  it  has  the  fame  appear¬ 
ance  :  this  differs  from  the  general  mode  of  the  antiques, 
which  was  to  have  the  volutes  parallel.  And  to  Michael 
Angelo  this  was  attributed  as  a  new  invention  ;  but  ex¬ 
amples  are  found  in  tire  capitals  of  the  angle  columns  in 
the  temple  of  Eriftheus  at  Athens,  .and  in  the  temple  of 
Fortuna  Viriiis  at  Rome.  Pi  rani  fi  has  endeavoured  to 

prove  tlte  firfi  idea  of  the  Ionic  volute  to  have  been  de¬ 
rived  from  (hells  ;  and  certainly  many  pleafing  forms  of 
convolution  may  be  obtained  from  the  fe&ion  of  lhclls. 
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The  modern  Ionic  reprefented  on  the  plate  is  according  to 
Scamozzi,  which  is  of  good  fymmetry  and  form,  erring 
only  in  being  too  much  enriched. 

The  (landard  of  the  modern  proportions  is  as  follows  : 
The  height  of  the  column  is  eighteen  modules,  and  that 
of  the  entablature  four  modules  and  a  half,  or  one  quarter 
the  height  of  the  column,  as  in  the  other  orders,  which  is 
a  trifle  lefs  than  in  the  regular  antique  Ionics  :  the  capi¬ 
tal  is  twenty-one  minutes,  and  the  bafe  thirty  minutes  in 
height  ;  the  (haft  of  the  column  may  be  plain,  or  fluted, 
with  twenty  or  twe»ty-four  flutings,  whole  plan  may  be 
a  trifle  more  than  a  femicircle,  becaufe  they  then  appear 
more  diftinft ;  and  the  fillet  or  interval  between  them  muff 
not  be  broader  than  one-third  of  the  breadth  of  the  flut¬ 
ing,  nor  narrower  than  one  quarter  thereof;  the  ornaments 
of  the  capital  are  to  correfpond  with  the  flutings  of  the 
(haft;  and  there  mull  be  an  ove  above  ths  middle  of  each 
fluting.  The  entablature  being  divided  into  ten  equal 
parts,  three  are  for  the  architrave,  three  for  the  frize,  and 
four  for  tlte  cornice.  In  interior  decorations,  where  much 
delicacy  is  required,  the  height  of  the  entablature  may  be 
reduced  to  one-fifth  of  the  height  of  the  column. 

CORINTHIAN  O  R  D  E  R. 

This  differs  from  the  Ionic  only  in  its  capital ;  the  Ionic 
capital  having  no  more  than  one-third  of  the  diameter  of 
the  column  for  its  height;  but  the  Corinthian  capital  is 
allowed  one  entire  diameter,  which  gives  to  the  column  a 
noble  but  delicate  grandeur.  The  other  members  placed 
on  the  Corinthian  pillar,  are  common  to  the  Doric  and 
Ionic  orders;  for  it  has  no  particular  fpecies  of  ornament 
peculiar  to  its  cornice:  (ometimes  it  has  the  Doric  inti¬ 
tules  and  triglyphs  in  the  architrave  ;  foinetimes  an  Ionic 
frize,  with  denteles  in  the  cornice  ;  in  a  manner,  it  is  no 
more  than  a  third  order,  rifen  out  of  the  former  two, 
which  has  nothing  peculiar  to  itfelf  but  the  capital.  Its 
origin  Vitruvius  records  as  follows  :  “  A  marriageable 
young  lady  of  Corinth  fell  ill,  and  died  ;  after  the  inter¬ 
ment,  her  nurfe  collected  together  fundry  ornaments  with 
which  (he  tiled  to  be  pieafed,  and,  putting  them  into  a 
balket,  placed  it  near  her  tomb ;  and,  left  they  (hould  be 
injured  by  the  weather,  (he  covered  the  bafket  with  a  tile. 
It  happened  the  balket  was  placed  on  a  root  of  acanthus, 
which  in  fpring  (hot  forth  its  leaves  ;  thefe,  running  up  tlte 
fide  of  the  bafket,  naturally  formed  a  kind  of  voiute,  in 
the  turn  given  by  tlte  tile  to  the  leaves.  Happily  Calli¬ 
machus,  a  mod  ingenious  fculptor,  palling  that  way,  was 
ftruck  with  the  beauty,  elegance,  and  novelty,  of  the  balket 
furrounded  by  the  acanthus  leaves ;  and,  according  to  this 
idea  or  example,  he  afterwards  made  columns  for  the  Co- 
•rinthians,  ordaining  the  proportions  fuch  as  conftitute  the 
Corinthian  order.”  Vitruvius,  in  the  foregoing  account, 
forgot  the  peculiarities  of  the  Corinthian  cornice,  or  the 
entablature  to  tiiat  order  was  not  then  p  radii  fed  in  the 
manner  we  find  remaining  among  ancient  buildings;  for 
to  this  cornice  the  modillion  is  ever  an  attendant.  But 
exactly,  according  to  this  description  of  Vitruvius,  is  the 
cornice  of  the  portico  at  Athens,  called  Poi/iilie,  as  repre- 
(ented  by  the  indefatigable  Stuart,  in  his  valuable  Anti¬ 
quities  of  that  ancient  city. 

The  beauty  and  elegance  of  this  order  have  rendered  it 
famous,  and  the  many  examples  exifting  among  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  antiquity  futficiently  evince  the  great  eftee-m  with 
which  it  was  regarded.  The  ravages  of  cruel  and  defo- 
lating  war,  however,  have  not  left  us  one  remain  of  this 
order  from  among  the  many  celebrated  examples  which 
the  city  of  Corinth  poffeffed,  where  arts  of  every  kind,  and 
particularly  architecture,  eminently  flourifhed  and  were 
carried  to  perfection.  In  later  times,  t lie  conduit  of  Lu¬ 
cius  Mummius,  in  tlve  deftrudtion  of  that  polilhed  people 
and  city,  would  have  juftly  been  coufidered  as  the  grafted 
barbarifm  :  the  temples,  the  facred  buildings.,  were  de- 
(troyed,  and  levelled  with,  the  ground  ;  fo  that  at  one  ftroke 
the  works  of  ages  were  defolatcd,  the  labours  and  inge¬ 
nuity  of  thoufands  were  deftroyed,  and  pofterity  deprived 
T  of 
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of  every  trace  of  this  order,  in  the  place  of  its  nativity  and 
nurture.  Although  Rome  would  not  fuffer  Corinth  to 
ex  id;  as  a  rival  city,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  deigned  to 
follow  the  rules  and  laws  of  art  eftabhfhed  by  her  van- 
quiflied  enemy,  especially  in  architecture.  The  elegance 
and  purity  of  ftyle  in  many  of  her  buildings  clearly  evince 
Grecian  ingenuity  and  refinement. 

The  profile  we  have  given,  is  according  to  Palladio’s 
meafurements  of  the  Corinthian  pillars  to  the  portico  of 
the  Rotunda  at  Rome  :  the  univerlal  celebrity  of  this 
ftruCture  pointed  it  out  as  a  proper  example.  The  mo¬ 
derns  have  adapted  the  following  proportions  :  the  column 
is  twenty  modules  in  height ;  the  entablature  five  modules  ; 
the  bafe  one  module,  and  may  be  either  Attic  or  Co¬ 
rinthian  :  the  capital  has  feventy  minutes  in  height ;  the 
proportion  of  the  members  of  the  entablature  is  the  fame 
as  in  the  Tufcan  and  Ionic  orders.  If  the  entablature  is 
enriched,  the  fnaft  of  the  column  may  be  fluted,  and  the 
flutings  may  be  filled  to  one-third  part  of  their  height  with 
cabling,  which  will  ftrengthen  the  lower  part  of  the  co¬ 
lumn, "and  make  it  lefs  liable  to  injury.  In  very  rich  in¬ 
terior  decorations,  the  cabling  may  be  compofed  of  reeds, 
ribbands,  hulks,  flowers,  &c.  The  capital  is  enriched 
■with  olive-kaves,  as  almoft  all  the  antiques  at  Rome  of 
this  order  are  ;  the  acanthus  is  feldom  employed  but  in  the 
Compofite  order  :  the  entablature  may  be  reduced  to  two- 
ninths,  or  one-fifth  of  the  height  of  the  column;  in  which 
cafe  it  is  bed  to  ule  the  Ionic  entablature,  or  reduce  the 
denteles  of  the  cornice. 

COMPOSITE  ORDER. 

The  Compofite,  or  Roman  order,  feems  to  owe  its  ori¬ 
gin  to  that  conftant  folicitude  after  novelty,  which  ever 
renders  the  mind  of  man  relllefs  in  enlightened  and  highly- 
cultivated  ages.  The  delire  of  variety  and  novelty,  either 
of  new  invention,  or  combination,  probably  engaged  the 
Roman  architects  to  unite  with  the  proportions  and  en¬ 
richments  of  the  Corinthian  order,  the  angular  volute  of 
the  Ionic,  and  by  this  union  to  compofe  a  new  order.  The 
introduction  of  the  angular  Ionic  volute,  and  the  omiflion 
of  the  upper  row  of  leaves  in  the  capital,  certainly  give  it 
a  more  bold  and  noble  afpeCt  than  that  of  the  Corinthian 
capital,  yet  different  from  any  of  the  other  orders,  pof- 
feffing  an  elegance  and  projection  very  pleafing,  and  may 
be  tiled  with  very  agreeable  and  happy  effects.  There 
are  many  examples  remaining  at  Rome,  which  fhew  the 
general  eftimation  of  this  order,  in  the  height  of  its  fplen- 
dour  and  profperity.  In  their  triumphal  arches,  it  was 
ufed  with  good  efteCt,  where  it  produced  an  agreeable 
boldnef's,  uniting  elegance  and  ornament. 

The  example  given  in  the  annexed  plate,  is  that  execu¬ 
ted  in  the  triumphal  arch  ereCted  to  the  honour  of  Vefpa- 
fian  and  Titus  at  Rome  ;  the  juftnefs  of  the  proportions, 
with  the  elegance  of  the  ornaments,  mark  it  as  a  proper 
flandard  for  the  Compofite  order.  The  proportions  adap¬ 
ted  to  it  by  the  moderns  are  as  follow  :  the  height  of  the 
column  is  twenty  modules,  and  that  of  the  entablature 
five  modules;  the  capital  has  feventy  minutes  in  height; 
the  bafe  meafures  the  fame  as  in  the  Doric  and  Ionic  or¬ 
ders  ;  and,  as  the  module  is  lefs,  all  its  parts  will  of'courfe 
be  more  delicate  ;  the  fliaft  may  be  enriched  with  flutings, 
to  the  number  of  twenty  or  twenty-four,  as  in  the  Ionic 
order;  there  is  no  reafon  why  they  fhould  be  augmented. 
The  principal  members  of  the  entablature  may  have  the 
fame  proportions  as  the  two  former  orders,  viz.  being  di¬ 
vided  into  ten  equal  parts,  three  are  for  the  height  of  the 
architrave,  three  for  the  frize,  and  four  for  the  cornice. 

We  may  add  here,  more  to  complete  the  hiftory  than  to 
recommend  their  ufe,  that  there  are  ancient  examples  of 
oval  columns;  where  the  circle  of  the  column  is  elongated 
by  a  broad  plain  fpace  on  the  two  oppofite  fides  of  the 
fliaft.  Of  this  kind  were  lome  fragments  found  in  the 
ifland  of  Delos,  by  M.  le  Roy.  There  are  two  others  at 
La  Trinite  du  Mont,  at  Rome  :  alfo  in  the  tomb  near 
My! alia,  in  Greece,  according  to  M.  de  Choifeul ;  this 


elegant  ftriufluve  is  very  perfect ;  is  of  a  fquare  form,  on 
a  bafement ;  the  pillars  are  infulated,  and  fupport  a  vault¬ 
ed  cieling  highly  enriched;  each  front  has  two  oval  fluted 
columns  with  the  narrow  face  outwards;  at  the  angles  are 
pilafters  having  the  fame  enrichments  as  the  columns ; 
the  capitals  are  Compofite,  and  the  volutes  are  omitted. 
This  elegant  little  morfcau  is  of  white  marble,  and  about 
nineteen  feet  fquare. 

It  has  often  been  contended,  that,  ftriCtly  fpeaking,  there 
are  are  only  three  orders  in  architecture,  namely,  the  Do¬ 
ric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  ;  the  other  two,  viz.  the  Tufcan 
and  Compofite,  being  only  varieties.  And  perhaps  it  would 
Amplify  and  facilitate  the  ftudy  of  architecture,  were  this 
reflriCtion  univerfally  to  take  place.  The  only  circtim- 
ftances  that  can  ferve  to  diftinguilh  one  order  from  another, 
are  the  form  of  the  column,  and  its  deftination.  To  make 
the  firft  a  diftinguifhing  mark,  without  regard  to  the  other, 
would  be  to  multiply  orders  without  end.  Deftination  is 
more  limited,  and  it  leads  us  to  diftinguilh  three  kinds  of 
orders ;  one  plain  and  ftrong,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupport- 
ing  plain  and  mafly  buildings;  one  delicate  and  graceful, 
for  fuftaining  buildings  of  that  character ;  and  between 
thefe  a  third,  for  fupporting  buildings  of  a  mixed  nature. 
vco  that,  if  deftination  alone  were  to  be  regarded,  the  Tuf¬ 
can  is  of  the  fame  order  with  the  Doric,  and  the  Compo- 
lite  with  the  Corinthian. 

An  order  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  column, 
including  the  plinth  of  its  bafe,  with  the  abacus  of  the  ca¬ 
pital;  and  the  entablature,  which  includes  all  above  the 
capital,  and  may  be  divided,  in  the  large,  into  the  ar¬ 
chitrave,  the  frize,  and  the  cornice. 

By  .examining  the  antiques,  it, will  be  found,  that,  in  all 
their  profiles,  the  cyma  and  the  cavetto  are  conftantly  ufed 
as  finiftiings,  and  never  applied  where  ftrength  is  required  ; 
that  the  ovolo  and  talon  are  always  employed  as  fupport- 
ers  to  the  eft’ential  members  of  the  compofition,  fuch  as  the 
modillions,  denteles,  and  corona;  that  the  chief  ufe  of  the 
torus  and  aftragal,  is  to  fortify  the  tops  and  bottoms  of 
columns,  and  fometimes  pedeftals,  where  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  cut  in  the  form  of  ropes;  and  that  the  fcotia  is 
employed  only  to  feparate  the  members  of  bafes,  for  which 
purpofe  the  fillet  is  alfo  ufed,  not  only  in  bafes,  but  in  all 
kinds  of  profiles.  An  aflemblage  of  effential  parts  and 
mouldings,  is  termed  a  profile  ;  on  the  choice,  difpolition, 
and  proportion,  of  thefe,  depends  the  beauty  or  deformity 
of  tlie  profile.  The  moft  perfeCt  are,  fuch  as  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  few  mouldings,  varied  both  in  form  and  fize, 
fitly  applied  with  regard  to  their  ufes,  and  fo  difpofed, 
that  the  ftraight  and  curved  ones  fucceed  each  other  al¬ 
ternately.  In  every  profile  there  fhould  be  a  predominant 
member,  to  which  all  the  others  ought  to  be  fnbfervient, 
and  feem  made  either  to  fupport,  to  fortify,  or  to  (belter 
it  from  the  injury  of  the  weather,  as  in  a  cornice  where 
the  corona  is  principal,  the  cyma  or  cavetto  cover  it,  and 
the  modillions,  denteles,  ovolo,  and  talon,  fupport  it. 

When  ornaments  are  employed  to  adorn  the  mouldings, 
fome  of  them  (hould  be  left  plain,  in  order  to  form  a  pro¬ 
per  repofe  ;  for,  when  all  are  enriched,  the  figure  of  the 
profile  is  loft.  In  a  cornice  the  corona  fhould  not  be  orna¬ 
mented,  nor  the  modillion  band  ;  neither  fhould  the  dif¬ 
ferent  facias  of  architraves,  the  plinths  of  columns,  fillets, 
nor  fcarcely  any  fquare  member,  be  carved  ;  for  they  are, 
generally  fpeaking,  either  principal  in  the  compofition,  or 
ufed  as  boundaries  to  other  parts;  in  either  of  which 
cafes,  their  figures  (hould  be  diftinct  and  unembarrafled. 
The  dentele  band  (hould  remain  uncut,  where  the  ovolo 
and  talon  immediately  above  and  below  it  are  enriched  ; 
for,  when  the  denteles  are  marked,  particularly  if  they  be 
fmall,  the  three  members  are  confounded  together,  and, 
being  covered  with  ornament,  are  much  too  rich  for  the 
reft  of  the  compofition;  a  fault  carefully  to  be  avoided, 
as  the  juft  and  equal  diftribution  of  enrichments  is  on  all 
occafions  to  be  attended  to.  1'or,  in  effect,  the  ornaments 
of  fculpture  in  architecture,  are  like  diamonds  in  a  lady’s 
drefs,  with  which  it  would  be  abfurd  to  c-ovcr  her  face, 
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and  other  parts  that  are  in  themfelves  beautiful.  When 
mouldings  of  the  fame  form  and  (ize  are  employed  in  one 
profile,  they  fliould  be  enriched  with  the  fame  kind  of  or¬ 
naments.  It  mud  be  obferved,  that  all  the  ornaments  of 
mouldings  are  to  be  regularly  difpofed,  and  anfwering  per¬ 
pendicularly  above  each  other  ;  the  middles  of  the  modil- 
lions,  dcnteles,  oves,  and  other  ornaments,  all  in  a  line  ; 
for  nothing  is  more  confuted  and  unfeemly,  than  to  didri- 
bute  them  without  any  kind  of  order.  The  larger  parts 
are  to  regulate  the  fmaller ;  all  the  ornaments  in  the  entabla¬ 
ture  are  to  be  governed  by  the  modillions  or  intitules ;  and 
thefe  are  to  be  dependent  upon  the  intervals  of  the  columns, 
and  fo  difpofed,  that  one  of  them  may  correfpond  with  the 
axis  of  each  column.  It  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  ornaments  mud  partake  of  the  character  of  the  order 
which  they  enrich  ;  and  tliofe  ufed  in  the  Doric  and  Ionic 
orders  mud  be  of  a  fimpler  kind,  and  grolfer  make,  than 
thofe  employed  in  the  Compofite  and  Corinthian.  In  the 
exterior,  whatever  does  not  contribute  to  the  general  effect 
of  the  whole  building,  is  in  a  great  meafure  ufelefs,  and 
an  expence  that  might  more  judicioufly  be  employed  in 
places  where  it  could  be  more  attended  to.  The  parts 
that  are  in  themfelves  large,  and  fo  formed  and  difpofed 
as  to  receive  broad  mafles  and  drong  impredions  of  light 
and  fhade,  will  of  courfe  excite  great  ideas;  but,  if  they 
are  broken  into  a  number  of  fmatl  divifions,  and  their  fur- 
face  fo  varied  as  to  catch  a  thoufand  impredions  of  light, 
demi-tint,  and  darknefs,  the  whole  will  be  confufed,  tri¬ 
fling,  and  incapable  of  caufing  any  great  emotions. 

The  appearance  of  columns  is  often  varied  by  adding 
rudicated  cTctures  at  equal  (or  other)  didances  to  a  co¬ 
column  :  this  is  a  modern  invention,  which  gives  a  very 
unnatural  appearance,  and  difguifes  the  noble  dgure  of  the 
column.  Ruftic  work  is  with  greater  propriety,  and  bet¬ 
ter  effect,  introduced  into  large  entrances,  parks,  and  gar¬ 
dens  ;  alio  into  grottos,  baths,  or  fountains,  where  an  ir¬ 
regular  and  rough  appearance  better  fuits  the  place  and 
purpofe.  Le  Clerc  fays,  thefe  kind  of  rudic  ornaments  are 
never  to  be  imitated,  excepting  in  the  gates  of  citadels  or 
prifons,  in  order  to  render  their  entrances  more  rugged 
and  frightful. 

The  flutings  of  columns  are  fometimes  wrought  round, 
or  fpirally  on  the  column  ;  there  is  an  ancient  example  of 
this,  in  a  fmall  temple  below  Trevi  in  Italy,  the  plan  and 
elevation  of  which  are  given  by  Palladio,  where,  of  four 
columns  in  front,  two  have  their  Hutings  fpirally,  and  the 
two  centre  ones  are  wrought  wfith  leaves  on  the  fhaft. 

The  rule  for  the  diminution  of  columns  has  ever  varied  : 
the  ancients  frequently  diminilhed  the  column  from  the 
very  foot,  or  from  one-quarter  or  one-third  of  its  height: 
the  latter  method  is  now  generally  praCtifed  ;  the  diminu¬ 
tion  fhould  be  feldom  lefs  than  one-eighth  part  of  the  lower 
diameter  of  the  fhaft,  nor  more  than  one-fixth  :  this  latter 
is  the  more  graceful :  feme,  by  way  of  giving  a  better  con¬ 
tour  or  appearance,  allow  a  fmall  fvvell,  or  bellying,  in  the 
lower  part  of  tire  middle  divifion  of  the  pillar. 

(t  will  here  be  proper  to  give  the  general  rules  to  be  ob¬ 
ferved  in  pedejeals,  where  it  is  neceffary  to  introduce  them. 
They  condd  of  three  principal  parts  ;  t lie  bafe,  the  dye, 
and  the  cornice.  A  determinate  rule,  however,  cannot  be 
given,  as  they  mud  be  made  to  vary  in  height  according  to 
the  circumdances  which  render  them  ufeful ;  they  have 
ever  been  conddered  as  mere  auxiliaries,  to  give  height, 
and  elevate  the  column  above  furrounding  objects  which 
impede  its  view.  When  they  are  ufed  by  choice,  it  is  com¬ 
mon  to  give  them  one-third,  or  one-quarter,  part  of  the 
height  of  the  column  and  entablature,  which  is  thus  di¬ 
vided  :  of  nine  equal  parts,  two  are  for  the  bafe,  one  for 
the  cornice,  the  remaining  fix  for  the  dye,  of  the  pededal, 
which  is  equal  in  fize  to  the  plinth  of  the  column  ;  the 
enrichments  fhould  be  regulated  by  thofe  of  the  entabla¬ 
ture,  See.  whereby  they  are  made  fubfervient  to  each  dif- 
tinCt  order.  When  columns  are  in  couples,  if  pededals 
are  ufed,  they  fhould  have  but  one  ;  allb  in  a  colonade  or 
peridyle  there  diould  be  but  one  pedeltal  continued,  hav- 
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ing  breaks  or  projections  in  the  cornice,  Set.  fo  that  each 
column  may  feem  to  have  its  particular  pededal. 

Each  column  has  its  particular  baje.  The  Tufcan  bafe 
is  the  mod  limple,  having  only  a  torus  and  plinth.  The 
Doric  bafe  has  an  adragal  more  than  the  T ufcan.  To  the 
Ionic  bafe  the  torus  is  larger  on  a  double  fcotia,  with  two 
adragals  between.  J  iic  Corinthian  bafe  has  two  torufes, 
two  fcotias,  and  two  adragals.  The  Compofite  bale  has 
one  adragal  lefs  than  the  Corinthian.  The  Attic  bafe  con- 
lids  of  two  torufes  and  a  Icotia,  and  is  applicable  to  every 
order  except  the  Tufcan,  which  has  its  particular  bafe. 
Thefe,  with  the  pedeltal  and  mouldings  of  the  ancients, 
are  all  exemplified  in  the  annexed  Plate. 

Pilajlers  differ  from  columns  only  in  their  plan ;  which 
is  a  fquare,  as  that  of  columns  is  round.  Their  bafes,  ca¬ 
pitals,  and  entablatures,  have  the  fame  parts,  with  the 
fame  heights  and  projections,  as  thofe  of  columns:  they 
are  alfo  didinguifhed  in  the  fame  manner,  by  the  names  of 
Tufcan,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Compofite.  The 
column  is  undoubtedly  more  perfect  than  the  pilader; 
however,  they  may  be  employed  with  great  propriety  on 
many  occafions.  Some  authors  declaim  againlt  piladers, 
becaufe,  according  to  them,  they  do  not  admit  of  dimi¬ 
nution.  But  this  is  a  midake  ;  there  are  many  indances, 
in  the  remains  of  antiquity,  of  their  being  diminil’hed. 
Scamozzi  always  gave  his  piladers  the  fame  diminution  as 
his  columns  :  Palladio  and  Inigo  Jones  have  likewife  dimi- 
nifhed  them  in  many  of  their  buildings.  Piladers  are 
employed  in  churches,  galleries,  halls,  and  other  interior 
decorations,  to  fave  room  ;  for,  as  they  feWom  projeCt  be¬ 
yond  the  folid  wall  above  one-quarter  of  their  diameter, 
they  do  not  occupy  near  fo  much  fpace  as  columns.  They 
are  likewife  ufed  in  exterior  decorations  ;  fometimes  alone, 
indead  of  columns,  on  account  of  their  being  lefs  expen- 
five;  and  fometimes  they  accompany  columns,  being  pla¬ 
ced  behind  them  to  fupport  the  architraves,  where  they 
enter  the  building,  as  in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  ;  or,  in 
the  fame  line  with  them,  to  fortify  the  angles,  as  in  the 
portico  of  Septimius.  When  piladers  are  ufed  alone,  they 
diould  projeCt  one-quarter  of  their  diameter  beyond  the 
walls.  When  placed  behind  columns,  efpecially  if  they 
be  very  near  them,  they  need  not  projeCt  above  one-eighth 
of  their  diameter.  But,  when  placed  on  a  line  with  co¬ 
lumns,  their  projection  mud  be  regulated  by  that  of  the 
columns  ;  and  confequently,  it  can  never  be  lefs  than  a  fe- 
midiameter,  even  when  the  columns  are  engaged  as  much 
as  podible.  The  fliafts  of  piladers  are  frequently  adorned 
with  flutings,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  columns; 
the  plan  of  which  may  be  a  trifie  more  than  a  femicircle  : 
their  number  mud  be  feven  on  each  face,  which  makes 
them  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  with  thofe  of  columns.  The 
intervals,  or  fillets,  mud  either  be  one-third  or  one-fourth 
of  the  during  in  breadth.  The  capitals  of  piladers  are 
profiled  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  columns. 

Attics  had  their  origin  in  Athens,  where  it  was  for  many 
ages  a  rule  in  building  to  conceal  the  roof.  For  this  pur¬ 
pofe,  nothing  ferVed  fo  well  as  a  kind  of  low  or  little  or¬ 
der  ranged  in  a  continued  line,  fmgly,  or  with  the  inter¬ 
ruption  of  baloders ;  which,  riling  above  the  red  of  the 
work  and  before  the  roof,  hid  it  perfectly,  and  placed 
fomething  agreeable  in  view.  The  place  of  Attics,  there¬ 
fore,  is  at  the  uppermoft  extremity  of  a  building,  to  which 
they  ferve  as  a  crown,  or  very  properly  make  a  fttfilhing 
for  the  other  orders  when  they  have  been  ufed  in  the  druc- 
ture.  They  mud  never  fraud’  under  any  thing  except  Inch 
ornaments  as  are  placed  at  the  very  top.  Thefe  Attics 
diould  never  exceed  in  height  one- third  of  the  height  of 
the  order  on  which  they  are  placed,  nor  be  lefs  than  one- 
quarter  of  it.  The  bafe,  dye,  and  cornice,  of  which  they 
are  compofed,  may  bear  the  lame  proportions  to  each  other 
as  thofe  of  pededals  do ;  and  the  bafe  and  cornice  may  be 
compofed  of  the  fame  mouldings  as  thofe  pededals.  Some¬ 
times  the  Attic  is  continued  throughout;  at  others,  it 
projeCJs,  and  forms  a  pilader  over  each  column  of  the  or¬ 
der.  The  breadth  of  this  pilader  is  feldom  made  narrower 
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than  the  upper  diameter  of  the  column  below  it,  and  ne¬ 
ver  broader.  Its  projection  may  be  equal  to  one-quarter 
of  its  breadth. 

Betides  columns  and  pilafiers,  it  is  fometimes  cuftomary 
to  employ  reprefentations  of  the  human  figure,  to  fupporc 
entabhitures  in  buildings.  The  male  figures  are  called 
Per fians ;  and,  the  female,  Carians ,  or  Caryatides.  The 
'Perfians  are  fo  called  from  a  victory  gained  over  the  Per- 
fians  by  Paufanias,  who  having  brought  home  fpoils  and 
trophies  to  the  Athenians,  they  fixed  upon  Pertian  figures 
for  thofe  which  fltould  fupport  entablatures,  and  thus  kept 
in  mind  that  there  were  once  Perfian  (laves  in  Athens.  To 
veprefent  tliefe  conquered  people  in  tlte  lovveft  ftate  pofii- 
ble,  they  loaded  them  with  the  heavieft  entablature,  viz. 
that  of  the  Doric  order.  In  procefs  of  time,  however, 
other  figure's  be  (ides  thofe  of  Perfians  were  introduced, 
and  other  entablatu rCs.put  over  them  ;  but  the  name  was 
ilHl  retained.  The  proper  Caryatides  are  women  dretTed 
in  long  robes,  after  the  Afiatic  manner;  and  the  origin  of 
the  device  was  as  follows:  The  Carians  had  been  long  at 
war  with  the  Athenians,  but,  being  at  length  totally  van- 
quifiied,  their  wives  were  led  away  captives;  and,  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  memory  of  this  event,  trophies  were  eredted, 
in  which  figures  of  women  dretTed  in  the  Caryatic  manner, 
were  ufed  to  fupport  entablatures  like  the  Perfians  ;  and, 
though  other  female  figures  were  afterwards  ttfed  in  the 
fame  manner,  the  name  of  Caryatides  was  always  retained. 

The  ancients  made  frequent  ufe  of  Perfians  and  Carya¬ 
tides,  and  delighted  in  diverfifying  them  a  thoufand  ways. 
The  modern  arthts  have  followed  their  example  ;  and  there 
is  a  great  variety  of  compofitions  of  this  kind  to  be  met 
with  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  The  Caryatides,  or 
fgmale  figures,  fiiould  never  much  exceed  the  human  (ize. 
But  the  Perfians,  or  male  figures,  may  be  of  any  (ize  ;  and 
the  iarger  the  better,  as  they  will  ftrike  the  beholder  with 
the  greater  awe  and  aftonifhment.  Perfians  may  be  ufed 
with  propriety  in  arfenals,  galleries  of  armour,  &c.  under 
the  figures  of  captives,  heroic  virtues,  &c.  Their  enta¬ 
blature  ought  to  be  Doric,  and  bear  the  fame  proportion 
to  them  as  tp  columns  of  the  fame  height.  The  entabla¬ 
ture  for  Caryatides  ought  to  be  either  Ionic  or  Corinthian, 
according  as  the  character  of  the  figures  is  more  or  Ids 
delicate. 

Termini  ate  fometimes  employed,  inftead  of  Perfians  or 
Caryatides,  to  fupport  the  entablatures  of  monuments, 
chimney-pieces,  and  fuch-Jike  compofitions.  Thefe  figures 
owe  their  origin  to  the  fiones  ufed  by  the  ancients  to  mark 
the  limits  of  particular  polTelTions.  Nuraa  Pompilius,  to 
render  thefe  inviolable,  confecrated  the  terminus  into  a 
deity,  and  inftituted  feftivals  and  facrifices  to  his  honour. 
In  a  fiiort  time,  what  was  formerly  only  large  upright 
fiones,  were  reprefented  in  human  fhape  ;  and  afterwards 
introduced  as  ornaments  to  temples  and  other  buildings. 
The  termini  are  now  principally  tiled  as  ornaments  for 
gardens  and  fields. 

Of  the  SACRED  BUILDINGS  of  the  ANCIENTS. 

Of  all  the  buildings  erefted  by  the  ancients,  thofe  fa- 
cred  to  their  deities  remain  mod  perfect,  and  in  the  greateft 
number.  Indeed,  confidering  the  polytheifm  of  their  re- 
ii<non,  ( the  Greeks  are  reported  to  have  had  30,000  gods, 
nor  were  the  Roman  deities  lefs  numerous,)  and  how  much 
men  and  nations  vied  in  endeavouring  to  (hew  the  greatefi 
liberality  in  erecting  buildings  to  the  honour  of  their  tu¬ 
telar  deities,  or  when  they  had  vowed  worfhip  and  homage 
to  any  particular  one  ;  and  further,  when  we  confider  what 
variety  of  opportunities  offered  to  (hew  honour,  to  exhibit 
fplendour,  and  to  difplay  liberality,  we  need  not  be  fiir- 
prifed  at  the  great  number  of  fucred  edifices  (fill  remain¬ 
ing  :  indeed  they  are  fo  many,  and  of  fuch  magnificence, 
as  chiefly  to  abforb  the  traveller’s  attention;  the  remains 
of  other  public  firuCtures  being  but  few.  We  (hall  there¬ 
fore  fii  fi  (peak  of  the  temples,  or  facred  buildings,  of  the 
ancients,  and  then  of  their  manfion- houfes  and  villas. 

.Sacred  buildings,  or  temples,  differ  in  their  various  fi¬ 


gures  and  afpedls.  Of  the  fivfi  order  is  the  Antis;  2i\y, 
the  Projiyle ;  3d!}',  the  Amphipr ojlyle  ;  4thly,  the  Peripteral ; 

5 1 h  1  y ,  the  PfeudodipteraT,  6thly,  the  Dipteral-,  and,  7 thly , 
the  flypxthral ;  which  are  difiinguifhed  thus  :  The  edifice 
or  temple  is  called  antics,  when  it  has  in  the  front  antse,  or 
pilafiers,  at  the  corners  of  the  wall  which  forms  the  cell ; 
and  between  the  pilafiers,  in  the  middle  two  columns, 
which  fupport  the  pediment  or  porch  ;  of  which  examples 
are  in  the  three  temples  of  Fortune,  the  one  r.earefi  the 
Colline-gate.  The  projiyle  is  the  fame  as  the  antis,  only 
columns  are  added  oppofite  the  pilafiers  or  antse  of  each 
corner,  which  fupport  a  chapiter  or  architrave,  the  fame 
as  in  the  antis :  an  example  of  this"  manner  is  the  temples 
of  Jupiter  and  Faunus,  in  the  file  of  Tyber.  The  am- 
pkiprojiyle  is  the  fame  as  the  preceding,  only  a  poftern  or 
bad:  front  ( pojlicicni )  is  added,  with  columns  and  pediment, 
the  fame  as  to  the  proftyle.  The  peripteral  lias  in  the  front 
and  hinder  porch  (pojlicum)  fix  columns,  and  eleven,  count-; 
iiig  the  corner  ones,  on  each  fide.  And  thefe  columns  are 
fo" placed,  that  the  fpace  of  an  intercolumniation  fiiall  be 
left  between  the  wall  and  the  outer  range  of  columns, 
leaving  an  ambulatory  round  the  cell  of  the  edifice  :  as  in 
the  gate  of  Metellus,  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  defigned 
by  Hermodius;  and  that  founded  by  Mariana  to  Honour 
and  Virtue,  built  by  Mutius,  and  wants  the  hinder  porch. 
To  the  pfeudodipteral,  the  columns  are  fo  placed,  that  in 
the  front  and  behind  there  are  eight  columns,  and  on  each 
fide,  counting  the  corner  ones,  fifteen;  and  the  walls  of 
tire  cell  muft  correfpond,  or  run  parallel  with  the  four  cen¬ 
tre  columns,  both ‘before  and  behind:  there  muft  be  the 
fpace  of  two  intercolumniations,  and  the  thicknefs  of  one 
column  between  the  walls  and  the  outer  columns.  Of  this 
order  Rome  affords  no  example  ;  but  at  Magnefia,  the 
temple  of  Diana,  by  Hermogines  Alabandin  ;  ar.d  that  of 
Apollo,  built  by  Amnefta,  .are  examples.  The  dipteral 
is  odloftyle  or  eight-columned,  both  before  and  behind; 
but  it  has  a  double  row  of  columns  round  the  cell,  as  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Qmrinns  of  the  Doric  order,  and 
the  Ionic  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus,  built  by  Ctefiphon. 
The  hypa.th.ral  is  decaftyle  or  ten-columned,  both  before 
and  behind  :  the  other  parts  are  the  fame  as  the  dipteral, 
but  within  it  has  a  double  row  of  columns,  one  above  the 
other  all  round,  refembling  a  porch,  which  is  called  a  pe- 
riftyle  :  the  middle  lias  no  roof;  it  has  folding  doors  both 
before  and  behind.  We  have  no  example  of  this  at  Rome ; 
but  Athens  has  one,  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  which 
is  oilofiyle  or  eight-columned. 

1  here  are  alfo  round  temples,  of  which  fome  are  mo- 
nopteral,  without  cells,  and  built' on  columns  :  the  other  is 
called  peripteral.  Thofe  without  cells  have  a  tribunal  or 
throne,  and  are  afeended  by  fieps  of  one  third  of  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  temple  ;  the  columns,  placed  on  pedefials, 
are  as  high  as  the  diameter  of  the  temple,  taken  at  the 
outer  fide  of  the  pedefials;  their  thicknefs  is  one-tenth 
part  of  the  height  of 'the  (haft  and  capital;  the  height  of 
the  architrave  is  half  the  diameter  of  the  column;  the 
frize,  and  other  ornaments  above,  may  be  according  to  the 
general  rule.  The  peripteral  is  built  with  an  afeent  of  two 
fieps,  on  which  the  pedefials  of  the  columns  are  placed; 
the  wall  of  the  cell  is  diftant  one-fifth  part  of  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  temple  from  the  pedefials  of  the  columns;  in 
the  middle  is  left  a  fpace  for  folding  doors ;  the  diameter 
of  the  inner  part  of  the  cell  muft  be  equal  to  the  height 
of  a  column  without  the  pedellal ;  the  columns  round  the 
cell  are  placed  with  fuitable  proportion  and  fymmetry. 
The  enclofure  in  the  middle  is  thus  proportioned  :  one 
diameter  of  the  whole  building  for  its  height ;  half  is  for 
the  cupola,  exclufive  of  a  flower  on  the  top  of  the  pyra¬ 
mid  :  the  (ize  of  the  flower  (hall  be  the  fame  as  a  capital 
of  the  columns ;  the  other  parts  may  be  according  to  the 
proportions  already  written. 

By  the  fame  general  proportions  other  kind  of  temples 
are  built,  but  have  different  difpofitions  of  their  parts ;  as 
t lie  temple  of  C  aft  or  in  t lie  Circus  of  Flaminius,  and  the 
temple  of  Vejovius  between  the  two  groves;  alfo  the 

temple 
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temple  of  Diana  of  the  groves ;  where  the  columns  are  add¬ 
ed  on  both  (ides  the  walls  of  the  porch.  This  kind  of  build¬ 
ing  was  fil'd:  ufed  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  within  the 
acropolis  or  citadel  at  Athens,  and  in  the  temple  of  Pallas, 
at  Sunium,  in  Attica.  They  have  the  fame  proportions 
as  the  others  ;  for  the  cell  is  in  length  double  its  breadth, 
and  the  fame  rule  is  followed  for  the  Tides  as  for  the  fronts. 
Some  there  are  who  ufe  the  Tufcan  difpo/ition  of  the  co¬ 
lumns,  although  they  are  of  the  Corinthian  or  Ionic  orders. 

To  temples,  whole  walls  with  the  antae  project  to  form 
a  porch,  two  columns  are  placed  oppolite  the  walls  which 
form  the  cell ;  thus  blending  the  Tufcan  and  Greek  man¬ 
ners.  Again,  others  by  removing, the  walls  of  the  cell, 
and  placing  them  between  the  intercolumniation,  leave  a 
very  large  fpace  w  ithin  the  cell ;  the  other  parts  preferve 
the  fame  portion  and  fymmetry.  Thus  has  arifen  a  new 
order,  which  is  called  pfiudodipteral ;  and  this  kind  is  par¬ 
ticularly  ufeful  for  facrifices.  The  fame  kind  of  temple 
cannot  be  made  to  every  god,  bccaufe  of  the  diverfity  of 
the  ceremonies  to  be  performed. 

The  elegance  and  magnificence  of  a  dru  ft  lire  depending 
very  much  on  the  proper  placing  of  the  columns,  we  (hall 
add  the  rules  laid  down  by  Vitruvius,  as  obferved  by  the 
ancients,  and  allowed  by  the  moderns,  in  the  difpolition 
of  columns,  called  by  that  writer  the  Jive  fpecies  of  build¬ 
ing  ;  which  are  as  follow  :  id,  the  Pycnojlyle,  that  is,-  thick 
of  columns ;  2d,  the  Syjlyle,  that  are  a  little  wider  ;  3d, 
the  Diajtyle,  fill  wider;  4th,  the  Araeojlyle,  more  cl  i  ft  a  n  t 
than  is  proper ;  and  5th,  the  Eujfyle,  which  is  the  proper 
diftance. 

To  the  pycnojlylc,  the  difiance  of  the  intercolumniation 
is  one  diameter  and  a  half  of  the  column ;  as  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  the  divine  Julius;  the  temple  of  Venus  in  Caefar’s 
Forum,  and  many  others  after  the  fame  manner.  The 
JyJiyle  has  two  diameters  of  the  column  between  the  inter¬ 
columniation,  and  the  plinths  of  the  bafe  are  equal  to  the 
fpace  which  is  between  two  plinths ;  as  in  the  temple  of 
Fortuna  Equeftris,  near  the  Stone  Theatre;  and  others 
made  after  the  fame  proportions.  Both  thefe  forts  are  in¬ 
convenient  ;  for  the  ladies,  when  entering  the  temple  to 
worfiiip,  cannot  pafs  the  columns  arm  in  arm,  unlefs  they 
go  Tideways:  alfo,  by  the  frequency  of  the  columns,  the 
view  of  the  door,  and  the  figns  or  trophies  of  the  deity, 
are  hid,  and  the  narrownefs  of  the  porch  is  inconvenient 
for  walking.  The  diajlyle  has  this  diftribution,  viz.  three 
diameters  of  the  columns  between  the  intercolumniations, 
as  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  This  has  its  in¬ 
conveniences;  becaufe  the  architrave,  on  account  of  the 
diftance  between  the  columns,  is  liable  to  break.  In  the 
araojiyle  they  ufe  neither  ftone  nor  marble,  but  make  the 
beams  of  durable  timber.  This  kind  of  building  is  drag¬ 
gling  and  heavy,  low  and  broad.  The  pinnacles  are  ge¬ 
nerally  ornamented  with  fictile  or  earthen-ware,  or  brafs 
gilt  after  the  Tufcan  manner,  as  in  the  Circus  Maximus  at 
the  temple  of  Ceres,  and  in  Pompey’s  temple  of  Hercu¬ 
les,  and  alfo  in  the  Capitol.  The  cujlyle  manner,  for  its 
ufefttlnefs,  beauty,  and  durability,  merits  every  commen¬ 
dation.  It  is  formed  by  allowing  to  the  diftance  of  the 
intercolumniations  two  diameters  and  a  quarter,  and  to  the 
middle  intercolumniation  only,  both  before  and  behind, 
three  diameters.  Thus  the  figure  has  a  beautiful  afpeef, 
is  acceffible  without  impediment,  and  round  the  cell  is  a 
ftately  ambulatory.  The  rule  is  this  :  the  front  of  the 
building  of  it  is  tetraftyle  (four  columns),  is  divided  into 
eleven  parts  and  a  half,  without  reckoning  the  projection 
of  the  bafe  of  the  column.  If  it  is  hexaftyle  (fix  columns), 
it  is  divided  into  eighteen  parts.  If  it  is  oCtaftyle  (eight 
columns),  it  is  divided  into  twenty-four  parts  and  a  half. 
Of  thefe  parts,  one,  whether  the  building  be  tetraftyle, 
hexaftyle,  or  odtaftyle,  fliall  be  a  module,  which  is  to  be 
the  thicknefs  of  a  column.  Each  intercolumniation,  ex¬ 
cept  the  middle  one,  muft  be  two  modules  and  a  quarter ; 
the  middle  one  (hall  have  three  modules  both  before  and 
behind;  the  height  of  the  columns  fhall  be  eight  modules 
and  a  half ;  by  this  divilion  of  the  intercolumniation,  the 
Vol.  II.  No.  58. 
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columns  have  a  juft  proportion.  Rome  affords  no  exam¬ 
ple  of  this  kind  ;  blit  at  Teosin  Alia  is  one,  the  temple 
of  Bacchus,  which  is  odlaftyle. 

Hermogenes  was  the  firft  inventor  of  thefe  proportions ; 
he  alfo  firft  ufed  the  odtaftyle  pleudodipteral ;  he  firft  con¬ 
trived  to  take  away,  without  injuring  the  beauty,  the  in¬ 
terior  range  of  columns  in  the  dipteral  (which  are  thirty- 
four),  thereby  very  much  decrealing  both  the  labour  and 
expence:  this  alfo  gave  a  very  large  ambulatory  round 
the  cell,  and,  without  miffing  the  fuperfiuity,  preferved 
the  majefty  of  the  whole  ;  for  the  walls  and  the  columns 
w-ere  thus  firft  difpofed,  that  the  view,  on  account  of  the 
afperity  (ajperitas)  of  the  intercolumniation,  fhould  have 
more  majefty;  befides,  it  has  this  convenience,  of  fhelter- 
ing  a  great  many  perfons  from  rain,  as  well  round  as  with¬ 
in  the  cell,  which  includes  a  great  fpace.  This  difpoli- 
tion  of  pfeudodipterai  buildings  was  fi;  ft  difeovered  by 
the  labour  of  the  great  and  difeerning  fpirit  of  Herrno- 
genes ;  which,  like  a  fountain,  will  ferve  pofterity  from 
whence  to  draw,  rules  for  the  fcience  of  architecture. 

The  columns  to  the  araeoftyle  fhould  have  for  their  thick¬ 
nefs  one-eighth  part  of  their  height.  For  the  diaftyle,  the 
height  of  the  column  is  to  be  divided  into  eight  parts  and 
a  half;  one  part  for  the  thicknefs  of  the  column.  For 
the  fyftyle,  the  height  fhall  be  divided  into  nine  parts  and 
a  half;  one  part  for  the  thicknefs  of  the  column.  Alfo 
for  the  pycnoftyle,  the  height  fliall  be  divided  into  ten 
parts;  one  part  for  the  thicknefs  of  the  column.  The 
euftyle  alfo  is  divided  into  eight  parts  and  a  half,'  the  fame 
as  the  diaftyle :  one  part  is  given  for  the  thicknefs  of  the 
column  ;  and  for  the  folidity  of  its  parts  it  fliall  have  its 
proper  intercolumniation.  As  the  fpace  between  the  co¬ 
lumns  increafes,  fo  ought  alfo  the  thicknefs  of  the  columns. 
If  it  is  arasoftyle,  and  they  fhould  only  have  a  ninth  or 
tenth  part  for  their  thicknefs,  they  will  then  appear  tall 
and  (lender,  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  intervals  ;  for 
the  aide  will  in  appearance  diminifti  the  thicknefs  of  the 
columns.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  is  pycnoftyle,  and  the 
columns  have  an  eighth  part  for  their  thicknefs,  they  have 
a  clnmfy  and  ungraceful  appearance,  on  account  of  the 
frequency  of  the  columns,  and  the  narrownefs  of  the  in¬ 
tervals  :  for  this  reafon,  the  fymmetry  and  proportion  of 
eacli  order  fhould  be  attended  to.  Alfo  the  thicknefs  of 
the  corner  columns  muft  be  increafed  one-fiftieth  part ; 
for,  by  the  great  furrounding  fpace,  they  will  appear  (mail¬ 
er  to  the  view,  and  it  is  neceflary  art  fhould  rectify  this 
defedt  of  vilion. 

For  the  diminution  of  the  (haft  of  a  column,  tire  fol¬ 
lowing  rule  may  be  obferved  :  if  the  fhaft  of  a  column  is 
fifteen  feet  high,  the  diameter  of  the  lower  part  is  divided 
into  fix  parts;  five  of  which  are  for  the  top  diameter.  If 
columns  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  the  lower 
diameter  is  divided  into  fix  parts  and  a  half;  five  and  a 
half  of  which  are  for  the  top  diameter.  If  columns  are 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  the  lower  diameter  is  di¬ 
vided  into  (even  parts  ;  fix  of  which  are  for  the  top  dia¬ 
meter.  If  columns  are  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  the 
lower  diameter  is  divided  into  feven  parts  and  a  half;  fix 
and  a  half  of  which  are  for  the  top  diameter.  If  columns 
are  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  the  lower  diameter  is  di¬ 
vided  into  eight  parts ;  feven  of  which  are  for  the  top  di¬ 
ameter.  If  any  are  higher  than  thofe  mentioned,  they 
fliall  have  the  fame  proportions  for  their  diminution.  An 
additional  thicknefs  is  properly  given,  on  account  of  the 
increafed  height ;  for,  as  the  eye  is  attra&ed  by  beauty,  it 
is  neceflary  it  fhould  be  flattered  by  the  pleafure  it  receives 
from  proportionate  and  juft  diftribution  of  parts,  as  it  is 
when  deceived  by  judicious  additions  ;  elfe  the  whole  will 
have  a  bulky  and  inelegant  efifedt. 

At  what  period,  'or  by  what  nation  of  heathens,  tem¬ 
ples  were  firft  eredted,  does  not  appear.  The  Perfians  did 
not  judge  the  gods  to  be,  of  human  fhape,  (as  did  t he 
Greeks,)  therefore  had  no  temples,  thinking  it  abfurd  to 
confine  the  gods  within  walls,  whofe  houfe  and  temple 
confided  of  the  whole  world.  Mount  Ida  was  remarka- 
U  ble 
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ble  for  the  quantity  and  largenefs  of  its  timber,  and  it  is 
I  crliaps  uniyerfally  allowed  that  the  places  bed  calculated 
to  infpire  religious  ideas  are  groves,  or  thick  woody  places, 
where  gloomy  dulnefs  and  (hade  naturally  imprefs  the  mind 
with  awe,  and  lead  it  to  contemplation.  This  is  farther 
confirmed  by  the  facred  groves,  which  were  always  adjoin¬ 
ing  theoldeft  and  molt  eminent  temples.  Pliny  alio  allures 
us,  that  trees  in  old  times  lerved  for  the  temples  of  the 
gods.  Tacitus  reports  the  lame  to  have  been  the  cuftom 
of  t Ire  ancient  Germans.  Q^Curtius  fays  the  fame  of  the 
Indians.  The  Druids  alfo  had  their  (acred  oaks  and  con- 
fecruted  groves.  The  Romans  too  p  radii  led  the  fame  mode 
of  worfhip,  and  had  luci,  or  groves,  dedicated  to  home 
particular  deity,  in  molt  parts  of  the  city  of  Rome. 

Such,  we  may  therefore  fuppofe,  were  the  places  firft 
fet  apart  for  religious  worfhip  ;  but  when  the  weather,  or 
inclination,  rendered  a  clofe  place  defirable,  they  laboured, 
in  this  early  (late  of  arts,  to  produce  a  building  yierely 
fuited  to  thefe  purp'ofes.  But  when  fociety  was  more  en¬ 
larged  and  refined,  and  the  profits  of  commerce  and  do¬ 
minion  accumulated  to  wealth,  then  the  mind  of  man, 
'which  naturally  tends  towards  excellence,  was  not  content 
with  the  plain  and  li tuple  llrudtur.e's  already  built.  A  mo¬ 
dern  writer  has  well  obferved,  that  “thole,  who  have  al¬ 
ready  all  they  can  delire,  muil  enlarge  their  delires.  He 
that  has  built  for  life,  till  ufe  is  lupplied,  m’uft  build  for 
vanity,  and  extend  his  plat:  to  the  utmoll  power  Oi  pitman 
invention,  that  he  may  not  foon  be  reduced  to  form  ano¬ 
ther  with  and,  it  is  likely,  no  fmall  fpur  was  ufed  by  the 
influence  of  thole  concerned  in  the  worfhip  and  facrifices 
of  the  times;  for  additional  wealth  naturally  excited  an 
increafe  of  fplendour  and  more  cofily  ceremonies :  thefe 
required  more  room,  and  a  correfponding  increafe  of  (late 
and  magnificence,  that  the  feveral  rites  and  ceremonies 
might  be  fuit-ably  performed  :  thus,  an  edifice  of  dill  more 
elegance,  a  building  of  greater  extent  and  richer  embel¬ 
lishments,  was  required,  which  would  (hew  fuperior  ho¬ 
nour  and  re  fpedt:  to  the  deity  worihipped.  Thus,  from 
the  fimplefi  firudture,  arofe  the  antis,  profiyle,  dec.  till  in¬ 
vention  and  ingenuity,  aided  by  unbounded  liberality, 
crowned  the  whole  with  the  hypsethral  edifice.  Excited 
by  ambition  and  unbounded  riches,  whofe  fources  were 
far-extended  territory  and  numerous  fertile  provinces,  em¬ 
perors,  and  even  private  perfons,  were  enabled  to  erebt  the 
moll  cofily  temples,  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  which 
are  truly  aftoni filing  ! 

It  is  a  remark  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  ancient  archi¬ 
tects  did  not  follow  in  a  fervile  manner  the  rules  delivered 
by  Vitruvius;  yet  certainly  what  he  wrote  were  the  rules 
by  which  they  planned  their  great  outline,  ordefign,  how¬ 
ever  they  might  vary  the  fmaller  or  inferior  parts  of  an 
edifice.  To  enumerate  a  few  inftances  of  variation:  the 
temple  of  Minerva  Pollias  has  fix  columns  in  front,  yetis 
profiyle;  although  Vitruvius  allows  but  four  to  this  order. 
The  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus  at  Athens  lias  no  more 
than  eight  columns  in  front,  yet  is  hypsethral,  to  which 
Vitruvius  gives  ten  columns  in  front.  This  is  a  variation 
recorded  by  himfelf,  and  without  any  particular  notice  of 
the  violation  of  the  rule;  from  which  it  fitould,  appear  as 
not  conlidered  of  much  confequence. 

This  difference  is  alfo  to  be  obferved  between  the  tem¬ 
ples  built  by  the  Greeks,  and  thofe  by  the  Romans.  The 
rule  of  the  former  wasjjvto  give  to  the  flanks  one  column 
more  than  double  the  number  of  thofe  in  front ;  thus  an 
©Cfafiyle  would  have  feventeen  columns  in  the  flanks,  as 
to  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens.  The  Romans,  on 
the  contrary,  gave  only  double  the  number  of  intercalum¬ 
niations;  thus,  to  an  hexafiyle,  they  would  make  only  ele¬ 
ven  columns  in  the  flanks,  that  is,  ten  intercolumniations, 
making  two  columns  lefs  in  the  flanks  than  the  Greeks 
made  ;  as  is  to  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis  at  Rome,  and 
to  the  temple  at  Nifmes  in  France.  The  walls  of  the  cell 
were  always  placed  oppofite  the  columns  of  the  pronaos, 
and  pofticum,  according  to  tire  rule ;  at  lead  we  know  of 
but  one  example  to  the  contrary,  which  is  in  the  temple 
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of  Thefeus  at  Athens.  We  thought  it  necclfary  to  notice 
thefe  inftances  of  the  variation  of  the  ancient  architedts, 
that  the  refearches  and  genius  of  modern  times  might  not 
be  led  into  error,  or  fettered  by  obfervlng  as  law,  that 
which  was  not  adhered  to  by  thofe  we  with  to  imitate. 

We  fhall  farther  illufirate  this  fubjedt,  and  endeavour 
to  bring  into  the  reader’s  view  a  more  complete  idea  of  the 
rich  and  fuperb  ftyle  of  the  Grecian  temples,  by  annexing 
Plates,  and  giving  a  particular  defeription,  of  that  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Minerva,  called  Parthenon  and  Hecatompedon ,  with¬ 
in  the  acropolis  at  Athens.  This  temple  yvas  built  during 
the  adiniqiftration  of  Pericles,  who  employed  Callicrates 
and  ldtinus  as  architects,  under  Phidias,  to  whom  he  com¬ 
mitted  the  diredtion  of  all  works  of  magnificence  and 
fplendour.  The  materials  are  of  the-fineft  white  marble; 
the  order  Doric,  with  fluted  columns,  but  without  bales,. 
There  are  two  fronts,  the  principal  one  to  the  weft,  the 
other  to  the  eaft  ;  each  of  them  adorned  with  eight  pillars, 
fupporting  pediments  highly  enriched  with  admirable 
fculpture.  The  fiory  of  the  birth  of  Minerva  was  carved 
in  the  front  pediment ;  and,  in  the  back,  her  conteft  with 
Neptune.  The  weftern  portico,  which  extends  almolt  one 
hundred  feet,  is  the  molt  perfedt  ;  and  fuch  parts  as  have 
been  injured  or  defaced,  Meliks.  ‘Stuart  and  Revett,  au¬ 
thors  of  the  Antiquities  of  Athens,  have  endeavoured  to 
luppiy  from  broken  fragments,  and  other  materials,  with 
a  view  of  preferring  to  pofterity  the  magnificent  effedt  of 
fo  ample  a  pediment,  filled  with  fuch  a  quantity  of  excel¬ 
lent  fculpture.  The  annexed  Plate,  taken  from  the  above 
invaluable  work,  reprefents  an  elevation  of  the  Weftern 
Front,  in  its  perfedt  ftate.  When  Sir  George  Wheler  and 
Dr.  Spon  vifited  Athens,  in  1676,  this  temple  was  entire; 
and  Sir  George  Wheler  then  publiflied  the  following  de¬ 
feription  of  it : 

“  The  Parthenon,  or  great  temple  of  Minerva,  is  fitua- 
ted  about  the  middle  of  the  citadel ;  and  confifts  altoge¬ 
ther  of  admirable  white  marble.  The  plane  of  it  is  above 
twice  as  long  as  it  is  broad,  being  217  feet  nine  incheslong, 
and  ninety-eight  feet  fix  inches  broad.  It  hath  an  afeent 
every  way  of  five  degrees  or  Heps,  which  feem  to  be  fo 
contrived,  to  ferve  as  a  balls  to  the  portico  ;  which  is  nip- 
ported  by  channelled  pillars  of  the  Doric  order,  eredted 
round  upon  them,  without  any  other  bafes.  Thefe  pil¬ 
lars  are  forty-fix  in  number,  being  eight  to  the  front,  and 
as  many  behind,  and  feventeen  on  each  fide,  counting  the 
four  corner  ones  twice  over  to  be  deducted.  They  are 
forty-two  feet  high,  and  feventeen  feet  and  a  half  about. 
The  difiance  from  pillar  to  pillar  is  feven  feet  four  inches. 
This  portico  beareth  up.  a  front,  and  frieze  round  about 
the  temple,  charged  with  hiftorical  figures  of  admirable 
beauty  and  work.  The  figures  of  the  front,  which  the 
ancients  called  the  eagle,  appear,  though  from  that  height, 
of  the  natural  bignefs ;  being  jn  entire  relievo,  and  won¬ 
derfully  well  carved.  Paufanias  faith  no  more  of  them, 
than  that  they  concern  the  birth  of  the  goddefs  Minerva. 

“  There  is  a  figure  that  Hands  in  the  centre  of  it,  hav- 
its  right  arm  broken,  which  probably  Held  the  thunder. 
Its  legs  ftraddle  at  fome  diftance  from  each  other,  where 
without  doubt  was  placed  the  eagle  :  for  the  beard,  and 
the  majefty  which  the  fculptor  hath  exprelfed  in  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  do  fufficiently  (hew  it  to  have  been  made  tor  Ju¬ 
piter.  At  his  right  hand  is  another  figure,  covered  bait¬ 
way  the  legs,  in  a  pollure  as  coining  towards  Jupiter; 
which,  .perhaps,  was  a  Victory,  leading  the  horfes  ot  the 
triumphant  chariot  of  Minerva,  which  follows  it.  Tire 
horfes  are  made  with  fuch  great  art,  that  the  lculptor  feems 
to  have  outdone  himfelf,  by  giving  them  a  more  than  feem- 
ing  life,  fuch  a  vigour  is  exprefied  in  each  pofture  of  their 
prancing  and  damping,  natural  to  generous  horfes.  Mi¬ 
nerva  is  next  reprefented  in  the  chariot,  rather  as  the  god¬ 
defs  of  learning  than  of  war,  without  helmet,  buckler,  or 
a  Medufa’s  head  on  her  bread.  Next  behind  her  is  ano¬ 
ther  figure  of  a  woman  with  her  head  broken  off,  who  it 
was  is  not  certain.  But  my  companion  made  me  obferve 
the  two  next  figures,  fitting  in  the  corner,  to  be  of  the 
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emperor  Adrian,  and  his  emprefs  Sabina.  At  the  left- 
hand  of  Jupiter  are  five  or  fix  other  figures ;  my  compa¬ 
nion  taketh  tfiem  to  be  an  aflembly  of  the  gods,  where 
Jupiter  introduceth  Minerva,  and  owneth  lier  forhisdaugh- 
ter.  The  poftic,  or  hind-front,  was  adorned  witli  figures, 
exprefiing  Minerva’s  contefi  with  Neptune,  about  naming 
tiie  city  of  Athens,  but  now  all  of  them  are  fallen  down, 
only  part  of  a  fea-horfe  excepted.  The  architrave  is  alfo 
charged  with  a  bafTo-relievo  at  feveral  diftances,  divided 
into  fquares  of  about  two  or  three  feet  broad,  and  three 
or  four  feet  high.  Within  the  portico  on  high,  and  on  the 
outfide  of  the  cella  of  the  temple  itfelf,  is  another  border 
of  batl'o-relievo  round  about  it,  or  at  leaf!  on  the  north 
and  fouth  fides,  which,  without  doubt,  is  as  ancient  as  the 
temple,  and  of  admirable  work  ;  but  not  fo  high  a  re¬ 
lievo  as  the  other.  Thereon  are  reprefented  facrifices, 
procellions,  and  other  ceremonies,  of  the  heathen  worfliip. 
The  cella  of  the  temple  without  is  15S  feet  long,  and  broad 
iixty-feven  feet.  Before  you  enter  into  the  body  of  the 
temple  from  the  front,  is  the  pronaos,  whofe  roof  is  fuftained 
by  fix  channelled  pillars,  of  the  fame  order  and  Bignefs  with 
thole  of  the  portico,  and  contains  near  the  third  part  of 
the  cella;  to  wit,  forty-four  feet  of  the  length.  We  ob- 
ferved,  in  place  of  one  of  the  pillars,  a  great  pile  of  ftone 
and  lime,  of  moft  rude  work  ;  which  they  told  us  the 
kiflar-aga  had  ordered  to  be  fo  done,  to  help  to  fupport 
thereof;  becaufe  he  could  never  find  a  fione  big  enough 
to  fupply  the  place  of  the  old  pillar  broken  down,  altho’ 
he  had  1'pent  2000  crowns  to  do  it.'  From  the  pronaos  we 
entered  into  the  temple  by  a  long  door  in  the  middle  of 
the  front.  But  my  companion  and  I  were  not  fo  much 
furprifed  with  the  obfeurity  of  it,  as  M.  Guilder;  be¬ 
caufe  the  obfervations  we  had  made  on  other  heathen  tem¬ 
ples  did  make  it  no  new  thing  to  us.  When  the  Chriftians 
confecrated  it  to  ferve  God  in,  they  let  in  the  light  at  the 
eaft-end,  which  is  all  it  yet  hath;  and  not  only  that,  but' 
made  a  femi-circle  for  the  holy  place,  according  to  their 
rites;  which  the  Turks  have  not  yet  much  altered.  This 
was  feparated  from  the  reft  by  jafper  pillars  ;  two  of  which 
on  each  fide  yet  remain.  Within  this  chancel  is  a  canopy, 
fuftained  by  four  porphyry  pillars,  with  beautiful  wjiite 
marble  chapters  of  the  Corinthian  order;  but  the  holy 
table  under  it  is  removed.  Beyond  the  canopy  are  two 
or  three  degrees  or  fteps  one  above  another  in  a  femi-cir¬ 
cle,  where  the  bilhop  and  prefbyters  tiled  to  fit  in  time  of 
communion  upon  certain  foiemn  days.  The  bifhop  fat  in 
a  marble  chair  above  the  reft  ;  which  yet  remaineth  above 
the  degrees,  againft  the  window.  On  both  fides,  and  tow¬ 
ards  the  door,  is  a  kind  of  gallery,  made  with  two  ranks 
of  pillars,  twenty-two  below,  and  twenty-three  above  ; 
the  odd  pillar  is  over  the  arch  of  the  entrance  which  was 
left  for  the  pafiage.  They  fhewed  us  the  place  where  two 
orange-trees  of  marble  formerly  flood,  which  being  taken 
thence  to  be  carried  to  Confiantinople,  the  velfel  mifearried 
witli  them.  The  roof  over  the  altar  and  choir,  added  to 
the  temple  by  the  Greeks,  hath,  the  picture  of  the  holy 
virgin  on  it,  of  mofaic  work,  left  yet  by  the  Turks.” 

Thus  far  Sir  George  Wheler  ;  and  Dr.  Spon  tells  us  the 
meafures  were  taken  in  French  feet ;  therefore,  reckoning 
the  diameters  of  the  columns  fuch  feet,  the  extent 
of  the  front  between  the  outer  lurfaces  of  the  angular  co¬ 
lumns,  reduced  to  Englifh  meafure,  will  be  found  nearly 
102  feet  two  inches,  that  of  the  fide  225  feet  ten  inches 
and  a  half.  But  meafures  obtained  by  girting  the  circum¬ 
ferences  of  columns  being  little  to  be  depended  upon,  and 
the  name  of  chis,  temple,  Hfcatcmpedon,  implying  that  it 
extended  a  hundred  feet,  induced  Mr.  Stuart  to  examine 
into  the  meafure  of  the  Attic  foot.  For  this  purpofe  he 
compared  the  length  of  the  lower  ftep  in  front  with  its 
length  on  the  fide,  and  found  them  incommenfurable  ; 
neither  were  the  front  and  fide  lengths  of  the  ftep  above  it 
eommenfurable  with  each  other.  But  the  third  ftep,  on 
which  the  columns  of  the  portico  ftand,  meafured  101  feet 
i/o  inch  Englilh  in  front,  and  227  feet  7 Jg-  inch  on  each 
fide,  which  are  fo  nearly  in  the  proportion  ot  ico  to  225, 
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that,  had  the  greater  meafure  been  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
lefts,  it  would  have  been  deficient  of  it. 

The  frieze  which  ornamented  and  furrounded  the  exter¬ 
nal  part  of  the  cell,  as  mentioned  by  Sir  George  Wheler, 
reprefented  the  panathenai'c  pomp  or  procefiion  ;  part  of 
which  was  copied  by  a  young  Fie  mi  fit  painter,  employed 
by  the  marquis  de  Nointel,  in  1674,  by  which  means  the 
refemblance  of  thefe  beautiful  figures,  and  their  magnifi¬ 
cent  eff'edt,  are  in  fome  meafure  preferved  to  the  moderns. 
With  refpefit  to  the  heads  of  Adrian  and  Sabina,  in  the 
weftern  pediment,  Mr.  Stuart  was  of  opinion  that  their 
faces  were  put  upon  two  of  the  ancient  figures,  in  com¬ 
pliment  to  that  emperor  when  he'repaired  Athens  ;  and 
which  was  no  uncommon  practice  with  the  Romans  in  ma¬ 
ny  of  their  conquered  cities.  Mr.  Stuart  was  alfo  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  ftyle  of  this  temple  was  an  hypeethros,  with 
eight  columns  in  front. 

In  the  interior  of  this  temple  flood  the  ftatue  of  Miner¬ 
va,  made  of  ivory,  twenty-fix  cubits  or  thirty-nine  feet 
high.  It  was  decked  with  pure  gold  to  the  amount  of 
forty  talents,  fo  difpofed  by  Phidias,  as  to  be  taken  oft' and 
weighed  if  required.  According  to  tiie  value  of  gold  at 
that  time,  forty  talents  mu  ft  have  been  worth  upwards  of 
120,000!.  fterling!  The  goddefs  was  reprefented  (landing, 
with  her  veftment  reaching  to  her  feet.  Her  helmet  had 
a  fphinx  for  the  creft,  and  on  the  fides  were  griffins.  The 
head  of  Medufa  was  on  her  breaft-plate.  In  one  hand  (he 
held  her  fpear,  and  in  the  other  fupported  an  image  of 
Viftory  about  four  cubits  high.  The  battle  of  the  Cen¬ 
taurs  and  I.apithte  was  carved  on  her  landals  ;  and,  on  her 
(Field,  which  lay  at  her  feet,  the  war  of  the  gods  and  giants, 
and  the  battle  of  the  Athenians  and  Amazons.  B;y  her 
fpear  was  a  ferpent,  in  allufion  to  the  theory  of  Erichtha- 
nius  ;  and,  'on  the  pedeital,  the  birth  of  Pandora.  The 
fphinx,  the  Victory,  and  lefpent,  were  accounted  eminently 
wonderfiil.  This  image  was  placed  in  the  temple  in  the 
firft  year  of  the  87th  Olympiad,  in  which  the  Peloponne- 
fian  war  began.  The  gold  was  dripped  off  by  the  tyrant 
Lychares,  when  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  compelled  him  to 
fly.  The  fame  plunderer  plucked  down  the  golden  fhields 
in  the  acropolis,  and  carried  away  the  golden  Victories, 
with  the  precious  veflels  and  ornaments  provided  for  the 
Panathenasan  feftival. 

This  temple  remained  entire  for  many  ages  after  it  was- 
deprived  of  the  goddefs.  The  Chriftians  converted  it  in¬ 
to  a  church,  and  the  Mahometans  into  a  mofque.  The 
Venetians  under  Koningfmark,  when  they  befieged  the 
acropolis  in  1687,  threw  a  bomb,  which  demoliftied  the 
roof,  and,  letting  fire  to  fome  powder,  did  great  damage 
to  the  fabric.  The  floor,  which  is  indented,  (till  vvitnetles 
the  place  of  its  fall.  This  was  the  fad  forerunner  of  far¬ 
ther  deftruftion ;  the  Turks  breaking  the  ftones  applied 
them  to  the  building  of  a  new  mofque,  which  Hands  within 
the  ruin  ;  with  thefe  they  repair  their  houfes,  and  the  walls 
of  the  fortrefs.  The  vaft  pile  of  ponderous  materials-, 
which  lay  ready,  is  dimini  filed  ;  and  the  whole  ftrufiture 
will  gradually  be  confumed  and  difappear. 

The  temple,  of  Minerva  in  1676  was,  as  Wheler  and 
Spon  affert,  the  fineft  mofque  in  the  world,  without  coin- 
parifon.  The  Greeks  had  adapted  the  fabric  to  their  ce¬ 
remonial,  by  conftrufling  a  window  at  the  eaft  end  ;  for 
before  it  was  enlightened  only  by  the  door ;  obfeurity  be¬ 
ing  preferred  under  the  heathen  ritual,  except  on  feftivals, 
when  it  yielded  to  fplendid  illuminations  :  which  is  the 
reafon  why  temples  are  commonly  found  iimple  and  una¬ 
dorned  on  the  infides.  In  the  wall  beneath  the  window 
were  inferted  two  pieces  of  the  ftone  called  phengiles,  a 
lpecies  of  marble  difeovered  in  Cappadocia  in  the  time  of 
Nero  ;  and  fo  tranfparent  that  he.erefted  w,jth  it  a  temple 
to  Fortune,  which  >vas  luminous  within  when  the  door  was 
fhut.  Thefe  pieces  were  perforated,  and  the  light  which 
entered  was  tinged  with  a  reddifh  or  yellowifh  hue.  The 
picture  of  the  Panagia,  or  Virgin  Mary,  in  Mofaic,  re¬ 
mained;  and  the  Turks  had  white-wafhed  the  walls,  to 
obliterate  the  portraits  of  faints,  and  the  other  paintings 
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with  which  the  Greeks  decorate  their  places  of  worfhip  ; 
and  had  ereCled  a  pulpit  on  the  right  hand  for  their  imari 
or  reader.  In  the  portico  were  fufpended  a  few  laptps,  to 
he  ufed  in  the  mofque  at  the  feafons  when  the  muflul-mans 
atfemble  before  day-break,  or  to  be  lighted  up  round  the 
minaret,  as  is  the  cuftom  during  their  Ramazan  or  Lent. 
Even  in  its  prefent  (late,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  a  more 
linking  objeft  than  this  temple  ;  every  fpeClator,  on  ap¬ 
proaching  it,  will  find  himfelf  not  a  little  affeCled  by  fo 
folemn  an  appearance  of  ruined  grandeur.  The  columns 
of  the  periftyle  have  all  been  removed  :  but  on  the  floor 
may  be  feen  the  circles  which  direfted  the  workmen  in 
placing  them;  and  at  the  farther  end  is  a  groove  acrofs  it, 
as  for  one  of  the"  partitions  of  the  cell.  The  recefs  ereCted 
by  the  Chrirtians  is  demolifhed  ;  and  from  the  rubbifli  of 
the  deling  the  Turkilh  boys  col  left  bits  of  the  Mofaic, 
of  different  colours,  which  compofed  the  picture  of  the 
Virgin.  We  are  told  at  Smyrna  that  this  fubftance  had 
taken  a  polifh,  and  been  fet  in  buckles.  This  cell  is  about 
half  demolifhed  ;  and  in  the  columns  which  lurrounded  it 
is  a  large  gap  near  the  middle.  The  annexed  Plate,  taken 
from  the  work  of  Meffrs.  Stuart  and  Revett,  furniflies  an 
exaCt  reprefentation  ot  the  prefent  (late  of  the  ruin  of  this 
temple,  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the  fineft  in  the  world. 
In  the  1'pace  between  the  columns  is  feen  the  prefent  mofque 
of  the  Turks,  who  have  long  been  in  poffeffion  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  in  the  front  are  feme  of  the  private  dwellings  of 
that  people,  formed  out  of  the  ruins.  It  is  further  to  be 
lamented,  that  the  Turkilh  government  have  lately  order¬ 
ed  all  the  ancient  remains' of  the  once  magnificent  city  of 
Athens  to  be  taken  down,  and  converted  into  materials  for 
building  and  repairing  their  public  works  and  fortifications. 

Of  the  HOUSES  of  the  ANCIENTS. 

RefpeCting  the  manfions  or  dwellings  of  the  ancients, 
we  can  only  conjecture  the  fituation  of  their  yarious  apart¬ 
ments,  from  combining  the  defcriptions  of  feveral  clafiic 
authors  ;  little  of  fuch  buildings  remaining  to  guide  our 
refearches.  Thofe  of  which  traces  are  found,  fuch  as  the 
baths  of  Titus,  Caracalla,  Dioclefian,  the  villas  of  Adrian, 
Mecsenas,  &c.  are  of  little  ufe  to  this  enquiry,  their  ex¬ 
tent  and  magnificence  exceeding  that  of  common  (truChires. 
To  (peculate  on  the  accounts  left  by  Pliny,  and  others, 
may  not  be  unentertaining;  perhaps  not  without  its  ufes  : 
for,  from  the  numerous,  (ludied,  and  multiplied,  conve¬ 
niences  of  their  villas,  fome  new  ideas  of  plan  and  diftri- 
bution  may  arife  ;  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life 
are  fo  valuable,  that  they  (hould  be  fought  from  every 
fource.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  particularly  feli¬ 
citous  to  keep  the  body  in  health,  by  conflant  and  (Long 
exercife ;  to  this  purpofe,  it  was  neceffa.ry  they  (hould  have 
fpacious  covered  places,  that  in  bad  weather  they  might 
not  be  obitrucled  in  their  diverfions  of  games,  which  tend¬ 
ed  as  well  to  the  health  and  (Length  of  the  body,  as  to  that 
of  the  mind.  Under  this  impreffion,  it  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  their  gardens  or  pleafure-grounds  were  extenfive, 
and  poffelfed  all  thofe  conveniences  which  conduced  fo 
much  to  health  and  delight,  as  freely  enjoying  the  frefh 
air  in  the  Geftatio,  or  the  Xyftus. 

Of  the  private  buildings  or  houfes  of  the  Greeks,  the 
following  account  is  given  by  Vitruvius.  “  The  Greeks 
ufe  no  atrium,  but  from  the  gate  of  entrance  they  make  a 
paffage  of  no  great  breadth  ;  on  one  fide  of  which  is  the 
liable,  on  the  other  the  porters’  rooms,  and  thefe  are  di¬ 
rectly  terminated  by  the  inner  gate  :  paffing  on,  is  the  pe- 
riltylium,  having  porticoes  on  three  (ides  ;  on  the  feuth 
fide  are  two  ants,  vvhich'fupport  and  form  a  paffage,  with¬ 
in  which,  (i.e.  to  the  right  and  left,)  are  the  great  oeci, 
in  which  the  mi  ft  refs  of  the  family  and  the  work-women 
refide.  To  the  right  and  left  are  cubiculi,  or  chambers, 
of  which  one  is  called  Thalamus  the  other  Amphith'dlamus  ; 
and  under  the  porticoes  of  the  periftyle  are.  the  common 
dining-rooms,  chambers,  and  family-rooms.  This  part  of 
the  edifice  is  called  Gynczconilu. 

Through  the  paffage  with  the  antes,  is  a  larger  houfe, 
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having  a  more  fpacious  periftyle,  in  which  are  four  porti¬ 
coes  of  equal  height,  or  femetime  the  one  which  looks  to¬ 
wards  the  feuth  has  higher  columns ;  and  this  periftyle, 
which  has  one  portico  higher  than  the  reft,  is  called  Rho¬ 
dian ,  from  a  nobleman  of  Rhodes,  who  firft:  introduced 
that  ftyle  of  building.  In  thefe  houfes  they  have  elegant 
veftibules,  magnificent  gates,  and  the  porticoes  of  the  pe¬ 
riftyle  are  ornamented  with  (lucco,  plafter,  and  lacunarias, 
compartments.  In  the  portico  which  looks  to  the  north, 
is  the  cyzican  triclinium  and  the  pinacoetheca ;  to  the  eaft, 
are  the  libraries;  to  the  wed,  the  exhedrae  ;  and  in  thofe 
looking  to  the  feuth,  are  the  fquare  ceci,  fo  large  that 
they  may  eafily  contain  four  fets  of  dining-couches,  with 
the  attendants,  and  a  fpacious  place  for  the  ufe  of  the 
games ;  in  thefe  halls  the  men  hold  their  convivial  enter¬ 
tainments,  for  it  is  not  cuftomary  in  Greece  for  the  mo¬ 
thers  of  families  to  lie  down  to  dine.  This  periftylium 
and  part  of  the  houfe  is  called  Andronitides,  becaufe  here 
the  men  only  are  invited,  without  being  accompanied  by 
the  women. 

On  the  right  and  left,  alfo,  fmall  houfes  are  ereCted, 
having  proper  gates,  dining-rooms,  and  convenient  cham¬ 
bers,  that  when  ftrangers  arrive,  they  may  not  enter  the 
periftylium,  but  be  received  in  this  hofpitalium;  for  when 
the  Greeks  were  more  refined  and  opulent,  they  prepared 
triclinia,  cubicula,  and  provifions  for  ftrangers ;  the  firft 
day  inviting  them  to  dinner,  afterwards  lending  them 
poultry,  eggs,  herbs,  fruits,  and  other  productions  of  the 
country.  Matters  of  families,  therefore,  when  they  abode 
in  the  hofpitium,  feemed  not  to  be  from  home,  enjoying 
the  full  liberty  of  retirement  in  thefe  apartments.  Vitruv. 
lib.  6.  c.  10. 

RefpeCting  the  houfes  of  the  Romans,  w;e  have  no  bet¬ 
ter  guide  than  Vitruvius,  who,  after  deferibing  luch  as 
are  proper  for  merchants,  bankers,  &c.  obferves,  “  Thofe 
of  the  nobles,  who  bear  the  honours  of  magiftracy,  and 
decide  the  affairs  of  the  citizens,  (hould  have  a  princely 
veftibule,  lofty  atrium,  (hall,)  and  ample  periftylium, 
with  groves  and  extenfive  ambulatories,  ereCled  in  a  ma- 
jeftic  ftyle;  befides  libraries,  pinacothecas,  (piClure-rooms, ) 
and  bafditcas,  decorated  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  the  magni- 
cence  of  public  buildings  ;  for  in  thefe  places  both  public 
affairs  and  private  caufes  are  oftentimes  determined.” 

From  Vitruvius,  and  other  writers,  the  following  may 
be  confidered  as  nearly  the  ufual  mode  of  diftribution  : 
The  part  which  firft  prefented  itfelf  was  the  veftibulum, 
or  what  we  call  the  portico;  paffing  this,  you  entered  the 
atrium,  or  hall;  at  the  extremity  of  which  was  the  tabli  - 
num,  or  repofitory  for  books,  records,  &c.  From  the 
Tides  of  the  atrium  you  paffied  by  alae,  or  ailes,  to  the  ca- 
vaedium,  which  was  an  open  court,  furrounded  by  a  por¬ 
tico,  or  piazza,  at  the  extremity  of  which  was  the  bafilica, 
or  place  to  adminifter  juftice,  &c.  The  triclinia,  or  di¬ 
ning-rooms,  with  their  p-rocoeton,  or  room  for  attendants; 
the  cubicula  or  chambers,  with  the  baths,  were  difpofed 
on  the  (ides  of  the  cavaedium  ;  alfo  on  the  (ides  of  tife  ba- 
filica  were  the  pinacotheca,  or  rooms  for  pictures  and  li¬ 
brary  ;  paffing  all  thefe  apartments,  you  entered  the  peri¬ 
ftylium,  which  was  as  fpacious  as  poffible,  and  furrounded 
with  a  portico,  or  piazza  ;  this  was  always  of  an  oblong 
form;  at  the  extremity  of  the  periftylium  were  oeci,  or 
halls,  of  which  Vitruvius  mentions  the  Corinthian,  the 
Tetraftyle,  the  Egyptian,  and  the  Greek,  orCyzican. 

The  Corinthian  oeci  have  columns  placed  either  on  the 
podium  (dado),  or  on  the  floor  ;  and  above  have  an  archi¬ 
trave  and  cornice.  The  Egyptian  had  the  columns  de¬ 
tached  from  the  wall,  in  the  manner  of  a  periftyle  ;  the 
fpace  between  the  columns  and  the  wall  was  covered  with 
a  pavement,  and  formed  a  walk  round.  This  range  of 
columns  fupported  an  entablature,  on  which  was  placed 
another  range  of  columns,  one- fourth  part  fmaller  than 
the  former,  between  which  were  the  windows.  The  Greek 
or  Cyzicaft  oeci  were  fituated  towards  the  north,  generally 
had  a  view  of  the  garden,  with  folding-doors  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  ;  they  had  alfo  folding-windows  to  the  right  and  left, 
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that  the  garden  might  be  feen.  The  Tetraftyle  ceci,  from 
the  name,  appears  to  have  had  only  four  columns,  and 
consequently  was  of  the  lei's  enriched  fort. 

The  Roman  villas  confided  of  three  parts,  one  called 
the  urbana,  a  part  where  the  mailer  and  his  family  dwelt, 
the  other  the  ruJHca,  deftined  for  the  ufes  of  hufbandry  ; 
and  the  third  the  fruEluaria ,  or  receptacle  for  the  fruits  of 
the  earth.  In  the  choice  of  Situation  and  afpeCT,  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  very  particular  ;  the  latter  requiring  peculiar 
attention,  as  only  by  the  afpedt  of  the  buildings  and  rooms 
could  they  be  rendered  conveniently  habitable  in  bad  wea¬ 
ther;  glafs  for  windows  being  then  unknown,  and  its  fub- 
ftitutes  coltly.  The  fubftance  ufed  inltead  of  glafs,  was  a 
Hone  called  lapis  J'pecularis,  a  Species  of  talc,  according  to 
Pliny’s  natural  hiliory  ;  which,  naturally  (plitting  into  thin 
transparent  plates  or  lamina,  was  fit  for  the  purpofe  :  it 
has  a  Similar  application  now,  for  objeCts  to  be  viewed  by 
the  microfcope. 

Vitruvius  has  given  us  the  following  rules  :  the  winter 
triclinium  (dining-room)  and  bath  Ihould  look  to  the  win¬ 
ter’s  declining  fun,  becaufe  the  afternoon  light  is  there 
lifeful ;  belides  the  weftcrn  fun  finning  thereon  produces 
heat,  and  makes  that  afpeCt  warm  and  pleafant  in  the  even¬ 
ing  ;  bed-chambers  and  libraries  Ihould  look  to  the  eaft, 
for  in  thefe  the  morning  light  is  required ;  it  is  alfo  proper 
that  the  books  in  libraries  may  not  decay,  for  in  thole  that 
look  to  the  South  and  welt,  they  will  be  damaged  by  damps 
and  worms,  which  the  humid  winds  generate  and  nouriih. 
The  Ipringand  autumn  triclinium  Ihould  look  to  the  eafi, 
for  the  windows  being  then  turned  from  the  Sun,  proceed¬ 
ing  weftward,  render  thofe  places  temperate  at  the  time 
they  are  generally  ufed.  The  Summer  triclinium  Ihould 
look  to  the  north,  becaufe  this  afpedt  is  not  like  the  others 
rendered  hot  at  the  Summer  folltice  ;  for,  being  turned 
from  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  it  remains  always  cool,  and, 
when  ufed,  is  Salubrious  and  pleafant.  To  the  fame  alpedt 
‘alfo  fiiould  be  difpofed  pinacotheca  (pidture-rooms),  as 
well  as  embroidering  and  painting  rooms,  that  tire  colours 
ufed  in  the  works,  on  account  of  the  equality  of  the  light, 
may  remain  unchanged. 

The  better  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extent, 
accommodation,  and  grandeur,  of  the  villas  ol  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  we  Shall  add  the  conful  Pliny’s  description  of  his 
villa  at  Laurentinum.  [t  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that 
this  villa  was  conlidered  as  on  a  Jmall  Scale.  After  de¬ 
scribing  the  route,  the  views  on  the  road,  &c.  he  adds, 
“  My  villa  is  large  enough  to  afford  a  convenient,  though 
not  Sumptuous,  reception  for  my  friends.  The  part  which 
firrt:  prelents  itlelf  is  the  atrium,  (court-yard,)  plain,  but 
not  mean  ;  then  the  portico,  in  form  of  the  letter  O,  which 
Surrounds  a  Small  but  pleafant  area;  this  is  an  excellent 
retreat  in  bad  weather,  being  (heltered  by  glazed  w  indows 
(of  lapis  J'pecularis  J,  but  more  by  the  projection  of  the  roof. 
Beyond  the  portico  is  a  pleafant  cavaedium,  (open  court ;) 
palling  which,  is  a  handfome  triclinium,  which  advances 
upon  the  fliore,  So  that  it  is  gently  wafhed  by  the  waves, 
when  the  South-welt  wind  blow’s.  On  every  fide  are  fold¬ 
ing-doors,  or  windows  as  large,  So  that  from  the  tides  and 
the  front  you  enjoy  a  profpedt  as  it  were  of  three  Seas,  and 
backwards  are  Seen  the  cavaedium,  the  poitico,  and  the 
area  ;  again  the  portico  and  atrium  terminated  by  woods 
and  diltant  mountains.  On  the  left  of  the  triclinium,  but 
not  So  forward,  is  a  large  cubiculum,  (cltamber  or  apart¬ 
ment,)  and  then  a  Smaller  one,  where  one  window  admits 
the  riling  and  another  the  Setting  fun.  From  hence  you 
view  the  lea  rather  more  difiant,  but  more  Securely.  This 
cubiculum  and  triclinium,  by  their  projeCture,  form  an 
angle,  which  not  only  retains  but  augments  the  heat  of 
the  fun’s  rays. 

11  fclere  then  is  my<  hvbernaculum,  (winter  room  or 
apartment,)  and  the  gynmafntm  (place  of  exercife)  for 
my  family,  which  is  never  incommoded  by  any  winds  but 
fuel)  as  bring  cloudy  weather,  and  deltroy  the  otherwise 
Serene  Situation  of  the  place.  Adjoining  to  this  angle  is  a 
cubiculum  of  a  curved  or  round  form,  the  window  s  of 
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which  admit  the  fun  of  confeqnence  through  its  whole 
courfe.  In  tire  walls  are  inierted  library  prelfes,  fumilhed 
w  ith  books,  more  for  amufeinent  than  liudy  ;  clofe  to  this 
is  the  dormitorium,  (fleeping-room.)  feparated  by  a  fpace, 
having  a  covering  of  wood-work,  w  hich  collects  and  dis¬ 
tributes  the  vapour  to  the  room,  in  falubrious  tempera¬ 
ment.  The  remainder  of  this  wing  is  allotted  to  my 
fervants  and  flaves,  yet  is  generally  fufficiently  neat  for 
vilitors.  On  the  right  fide  of  the  triclinium  is  a  moft  ele¬ 
gant  cubiculum,  with  another  large  cubiculum,  or  mode¬ 
rate  caenatio,  (common  eating  or  fupper  room,)  which 
receives  light  both  from  the  fun  and  the  fea  ;  after  tin's 
is  a  cubiculum,  with  a  procaeton,  (fervants  room,)  for 
height  a  fummerbut  for  fhelter  a  winter  apartment,  being 
fkreened  from  all  winds;  a  wall  only  feparates  another  cu¬ 
biculum,  with  a  proemton.  There  you  enter  the  fpacious 
and  extenfive  cella  frigidaria  of  the  bath  ;  againft  the  walls 
of  which  are  two  projecting  baptifteria,  fufficiently  large 
to  Swim  in  ;  joining  to  this  is  the  unCtuarium,  the  hypo- 
cauftum,  and  propnigeon,  of  the  bath  ;  and  two  other 
cells,  more  elegant  than  Sumptuous.  Skilfully  contrived, 
adjoins  the  callida  pifeini,  (warm  bath,)  where  thofe  who 
iw  im  enjoy  a  view  of  the  Sea  ;  not  far  diltant  is  the  fphae- 
rilterium,  (tennis-court,)  of  a  circular  form,  which  enjoys 
the  warmelt  rays  of  the  declining  fun.  Here  arifes  a 
turris,  (pavilion  or  fummer-houfe,)  under  which  are  tw* 
diaetae,  (luite  or  let  of  apartments,)  and  two  alfo  above, 
belides  a  caenatio,  from  which  is  a  beautiful  profpedt  of 
the  lea,  the  difiant  coaft,  and  feveral  pleafant  villas ;  there 
is  alfo  another  turris,  containing  a  cubiculum,  expoled  to 
the  riling  and  the  fetting  fun  ;  behind  this  is  an  apotheca 
and  horreum,  (cabinets  or  fiore-rooms,)  and  underneath 
a  triclinium,  where  the  noife  of  the  fea  is  not  heard  but 
only  in  (forms,  and  then  but  faintly.  This  looks  on  the 
geftatio,  (a  place  to  exercife  on  horleback  or  in  a  carriage,) 
and  the  garden  which  it  furrounds. 

“  The  geftatio  is  encompaffed  with  box,  or  rofemar/' 
where  the  box  is  wanting  ;  for  box,  when  well  flickered, 
flouriflies  much,  but  withers  if  expofed  to  the  wind  or 
weather,  or  to  the  fpray  of  the  fea.  To  tjie  inner  circle 
of  the  geftatio  is  joined  a  ftiady  row'  of  young  vines,  with  a 
walk,  loft  and  pleafant  even  to  the  naked  feet.  The  gar¬ 
den  abounds  with  fig  and  mulberry  trees,  to  which  the  foil 
is  fuitable,  but  not  to  other  trees.  The  profpedt  here, 
not  lels  pleafant  than  that  of  the  fea,  is  enjoyed  from  a 
caenatio  rather  difiant  from  the  fea ;  on  the  back  it  is  en- 
compalled  with  two  diaetae,  whole  windows  look  to  the 
veftibule  of  the  villa,  and  to  a  friiitful  kitchen  garden. 
Hence  a  crypto-porticus,  (a  long  inclofed  room  or  portico,) 
extends,  for  lize  comparable'  to  a  public  building,  with 
windows  on  both  (ides  :  thofe  next  the  fea  the  molt  nume¬ 
rous;  on  the  garden  fide  they  are  (ingle,  with  few  er  in  the 
upper  row.  Thefe,  when  the  day  is  ferene  and  calm,  are 
all  opened  ;  but,  when  the  wind  is  troublefome,  thole  on 
the  oppoiite  fide  are  opened  without  any  inconvenience. 
Before  the  crypto-porticus  is  a  xyftus,  (a  fpacious  place 
for  exercife,  or  a  terrace,)  fragrant  with  violets,  in  which 
the  heat  of  the  fun  is  increafed  by  the  reflection  of  the 
crypto-porticus,  which  at  the  fame  time  keeps  oft'  the 
nortli-eaft  wind ;  wherefore  it  is  hot  in  the  front  and  cool  in 
the  rear;  it  alfo  Ikreens  from  the  fouth-weft  and  feveral 
other  winds.  Thefe  are  its  delights  in  winter,  but  much 
greater  does  it  afford  in  fummer;  for  before  mid-day  the 
xyftus,  and  after  the  geftatio,  and  neighbouring  parts  of 
the  garden,  are  made  temperate  by  its  fliadow,  which  is 
longer  or  fliorter,  as  the  day  proceeds.  The  building  is 
alfo  the  cooleft  when  the  fun  (hines  moft  intenlely  on  the 
roof;  by  opening  the  windows  the  weftern  breezes  are  en¬ 
joyed,  and  it  is  therefore  never  clouded  by  thick  or  fta»- 
nant  air.  At  the  top  of  the  xyftus,  projecting  from  the 
crypto-porticus,  is  the  diaetm  of  the  garden,  and  thelc  aie 
my  delight ;  for  here,  in  truth,  have  I  placed  my  affec¬ 
tion.  In  this  is  an  lieliocaminus,  (an  apartment  made  warm 
by  the  fun,)  one  fide  of  which  looks  to  the  xvftus,  the 
other  to  the  fea,  and  buth  to  the  fun.  From  the  folding- 
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doors  is  feen  the  cubiculum,  from  the  windows  the  crypto- 
porticus;  on  the  tide  next  the  fea,  and  oppofite  the  wall, 
a  very  elegant  zotheca  (a  clofet  or  fmall  room)  recedes, 
to  which  a  cubiculum  is  either  added,  or  feparated  by 
means  of  glazed  windows  and  curtains.  Here  are  con¬ 
tained  two  chairs  and  a  bed,  from  the  foot  of  which  you 
have  a  profpe£t  of  the  fea  ;  from  the  back,  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  villas ;  and  from  the  head,  of  the  woods  :  each 
window  giving  a  particular  profpefl,  which  may  be  feen 
either  together  or  leparately.  Adjoining  is  a  cubiculum 
for  night  and  lleep  ;  for  here  neither  the  noile  of  fervants, 
the  murmurs  of  the  fea,  the  roaring  of  tempefts,  the  glare 
of  lightning,  nor  even  the  light  of  day,  is  perceived  till 
the  windows  are  opened,  but  all  is  profound  lilence,  which 
is  caufed  and  preferved  by  an  andron,  (an  open  court  or 
fpace,)  which  is  between  the  wall  of  the  cubiculum  and 
that  of  the  garden,  fo  that  all  noife  is  drowned  by  the 
void  fpace  between.  Clofe  to  the  cubiculum  is  a  fmall 
hypocauftum,  ((love,)  the  heat  from  which,  by  a  fmall 
window,  may  be  regulated  at  pleafure.  Thence  a  procte- 
ton  and  cubiculum  extend  into  the  fun,  where  it  is  en¬ 
joyed,  though  obliquely,  from  its  rife  till  after  mid-day. 

“  When  retired  to  thefe  apartments  1  feem  ablent  from 
my  villa;  1  receive  great  delight  here,  particularly  in  the 
time  of  the  Saturnalia,  when  the  other  parts  of  the  villa, 
by  the  accuftomed  freedom  allowed  at  thofe  times,  refound 
with  feftive  clamours;  for  here  I  neither  obftrudt  the  di- 
verjjons  of  my  fervants,  nor  they  my  ftudy.  Thefe  con¬ 
veniences,  thefe  pleafures,  are  deficient  in  falling  water, 
yet  near  the  ftirface  are  wells,  or  rather  fprings,  &c.” 
Plinii,  Epift.  lib.  2,  epijl.  17. 

This  copious  defcription  conveys  a  pretty  accurate  idea 
of  the  extent  of  a  Roman  villa,  their  numerous  apartments, 
and  various  and  multiplied  conveniences.  In  the  defcrip¬ 
tion  of  Tufcum,  by  the  fame  Pliny,  which  merits  to  be 
called  in  modern  language  a  manlion  more  than  a  villa, 
being  furrounded  by  an  extenlive  domain,  and  dilfant  from 
Rome  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles;  here  apartments  more 
numerous  and  of  greater  elegance  are  defcribed;  and  the 
garden  or  pleafure  grounds  were  more  abundantly  accom¬ 
modated  with  extenlive  buildings  and  conveniences ;  nor 
were  thefe  two  villas  all  which  were  pofleffed  by  the  con- 
ful ;  for  he  writes  to  a  friend,  “  I  prefer  my  villa  of  Tuf¬ 
cum  to  thofe  of  Tufculum,  Tybur,  and  Praenefte.”  Thefe 
three,  as  well  as  I.aurentinum,  were  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rome.  On  the  borders  of  Lake  Larium,  his  native  place, 
now  called  Lake  Como,  on  the  confines  of  Switzerland, 
he  mentions  (in  Epift.  7,  lib.  9.)  having  feveral  feats,  two 
of  which  afforded  him  particular  delight  ;  and,  from  their 
folemir  and  gay  fituations,  he  called  one  tragedy,  the  other 
comedy;  from  one,  out  of  the  bed-chamber,  almofl  from 
the  bed,  you  might  angle  in  the  lake  below. 

Of  neither  of  thefe  villas  are  there  any  remains.  What 
has  been  traced  of  the  Tyburtine  villa  of  Adrian,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  plans  publifhed  by  Piranifi,  fhew  it  to  have  been 
of  an  amazing  extent  :  here  was,  each  upon  a  grand  fcale, 
an  hippodrome,  a  naumachia,  a  theatre,  a  palasftra,  a 
nympiiEeum,  a  caltle  for  a  guard,  with  a  temple  to  Mars, 
a  pifeina,  a  bibliotheca,  a  ftadium,  a  vefiibulum  of  various 
apartments,  being  the  entrance  to  the  baths,  fiadium,  &c. 
&c.  baths,  a  pretorium,  a  pinacotheca,  an  hofpitalium  for 
vifitors,  a  canopum,  an  academia,  an  odeum  and  theatre, 
a  lyceum,  a  palace  for  the  emperor,  with  many  other 
buildings;  each  of  which  were  accommodated  with  various 
apartments,  fitted  up  in  a  ftyle  of  elegance  and  grandeur 
fcarcely  credible  :  this  truly  princely  palace  occupied  a 
l'pace  of  ground  about  twelve  hundred  yards  in  length. 
The  villa  of  Mecaenas,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tivoli, 
was  alfo  on  a  grand  fcale,  and  not  lefs  elegant. 

We  do  not  find,  in  any  of  the  ancient  authors,  that  the 
deferiptions  of  thefe  villas,  either  Greek  or  Roman,  are 
given  fo  definite  as  to  authorize  any  one  particular  difpo- 
(ition,  and  no  other.  Vitruvius  only  mentions  the  general 
afpefls  and  connections  of  the  different  apartments  ;  but 
every  different  villa  may  have  varied  in  its  particular  dif- 


tribution,  according  as  the  lituation,  nature  of  the  ground, 
or  other  circumftances,  might  render  proper  or  necelfary. 
The  mode  of  diftribution,  conformable  to  the  general  de¬ 
feriptions  of  Vitruvius,  Pliny,  &c.  is  delineated  in  the 
annexed  Plate  of  the  plan  and  elevation  of  a  Roman  villa, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  explanation  : 

A,  Periftylium.  B,  Atrium.  C,  Porticos.  D,  Ambu¬ 
latory  and  xyftus.  E,  Crypto-porticus.  F,  Veftibulum. 
G,  Cav;edium.  H,  Oeci.  I,  Library.  K,  Pinacotheca. 
L,  Cyzicene  cecus.  M,  Triclinium.  N,  Cubiculi.  O,  Die- 
tae,  or  different  fets  of  apartments.  P,  Porticus.  QGfath- 
ing  apartments.  R,  Gymnafium,  and  rooms  appertaining 
to  the  fame.  S,  Pratum  or  lawn.  T,  Gardens. 


Of  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

Though  the  remains  of  the  noble  edifices  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome  have  been  meafured  and  delineated  with 
the  greatell  accuracy,  by  architects  of  the  highefl  eminence 
in  their  profefiion,  yet  we  find  very  few  who  have  directed 
their  enquiry  towards  the  principles  of  that  ftyle  of  build¬ 
ing  called  Gothic.  This  neglect  may,  in  foir.e  meafure,  be 
attributed  to  a  prejudice  ariling  from  a  miftaken  notion  of 
its  having  originated  with  a  tribe  of  barbarians,  from  whom 
nothing  good  or  excellent  could  be  expeCted.  Tims,  ge¬ 
neral  exprefiions,  ill  defined,  often  impofe  on  the  under- 
ftanding,  and  lead  to  conclufions  which  have  no  foundation 
in  truth.  The  fenfe  commonly  attached  to  the  word  bar¬ 
barian,  implies  almoft  every  thing  that  degrades  the  hu¬ 
man  character ;  and  therefore  when  we  read  that  the  migh¬ 
ty  empire  of  Rome  was  defolated  and  laid  wafte  by  the 
Goths,  and  other  barbarous  nations,  we  conceive  them  to 
have  been  a  wild  and  favage  people,  without  order,  difei- 
pline,  or  government,  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  civil  life, 
and  unexercifed  in  every  tiling  but  cruelty  and  rapine.  It 
fhould,  however,  be  recolleCted,  that  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  called  all  nations  barbarians  who  were  not  under 
their  own  government ;  and  that  the  primitive  fenfe  of  the 
word  implied  no  more  than  an  alien  or  foreigner.  Agreea¬ 
bly  to  this  fenfe,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  that  Alaric, 
king  of  the  Goths,  though  a  barbarian,  befieging  Rome, 
“  was  a  Chriftian,  and  a  foldier,  the  leader  of  adilciplined 
army,  who  underftood  the  laws  of  war,  and  who  refpeCted 
the  fanCtity  of  treaties.”  When  he  was  upon  the  point  of 
breaking  into  the  city,  he  harangued  his  foldiers,  and  told 
them,  that  all  the  wealth  in  Rome  was  theirs,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  gave  them  full  liberty  to  f'eize  it ;  but  he  ItriCtly 
enjoined  them  to  fhed  the  blood  of  none  but  fuch  as  they 
fhould  find  inarms;  and,  above  all,  to  fpare  thofe  who 
fhould  take  refuge  in  the  holy  places,  efpecially  in  the 
churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  he  named  be- 
caufe  they  were  molt  fpacious,  and  capable  of  affording 
an  afylum  to  great  numbers  of  people.  Accordingly,  not 
the  lead  injury  was  offered  to  thofe  who  fled  to  the  church¬ 
es,  and  the  Goths  themfelves  conveyed  thither,  as  to  places 
of  fafety,  fuch  as  they  were  defirous  fhould  be  fpared. 
The  idol  temples,  and  many  flatues  of  the  gods  that  had 
been  preferved  by  fome^of  the  Chriftian  emperors,  as  ex¬ 
cellent  pieces  of  art,  were  on  this  occalion  deftroyed,  ei¬ 
ther  by  the  Goths,  who,  though  moftly  Arians,  werene- 
verthelefs  zealous  ChrLftians;  or  by  a  dreadful  ftorm  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  which  fell  at  the  fame  time  on  the 
city,  as  if  it  had  been  fent  on  purpofe  to  complete  with 
them  the  deftruftion  of  idolatry,  and  abolifh  the  fmall  re¬ 
mains  of  pagan  fuperftition. 

The  Goths  were  a  northern  nation,  the  original  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Scandinavia,  famed  in  the  military  art  for  being 
regardlefs  of  death,  and  inured  to  all  the  extremities  of 
cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue.  Though  rigidly  abftemioiis 
themfelves,  they  were  celebrated  for  their  hofpitality  and 
kindnefs  to  ftra-ngers,  even  before  they  embraced  the 
Chriftian  religion.  It  is  even  faid,  that  from  their  being 
eminently  good,  they  were  called  Goths,  by  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  nations ;  that  name,  according  to  Grotius,  and  other 
learned  writers,  being  derived  from  the  German  word  go- 
ten,  which  fignifies gtW.  They  encouraged,  fays  Dio,  the 
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ftudy  of  philofophy  above  all  other  barbarous  or  foreign 
nations,  and  often  chofe  kings  from  among  their  philofo- 
phers.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the  Goths 
were  ignorant  of  the  advantages  of  civil  fociety,  or  ftran- 
gers  to  the  art  of  building  ;  and  though  they  could,  in  an 
enemy’s  country,  raze  and  deftroy  the  fineft  ftruftures  in 
the  world  without  emotion,  it  was  becaufe  they  held  the 
pride  and  luxury  of  Rome  in  contempt,  and  preferred  the 
plain  and  durable  ftyle  of  their  own  edifices  to  the  claffical 
elegances  of  Grecian  architefture.  For,  like  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  the  Goths  feem  to  have  been  more  fiudious  to 
amaze  fpeftators  with  the  greatnefs  of  their  buildings, 
than  to  pleafe  the  eye  with  the  regularity  of  defign,  or  pro¬ 
priety  of  ornament ;  which,  in  their  native  country,  Mr. 
Gibbon  fays,  was  confpicuous  even  in  their  long  ramparts, 
gigantic  moles,  and  other  fabrics  of  original  Gothic  con- 
ftruftion. 

The  rigid  temperance  and  auflere  manners  of  the  nor¬ 
thern  nations,  increafed  their  population  in  fo  prodigious 
a  degree,  that  immenle  numbers  w  ere  compelled  to  mi¬ 
grate  in  quell  of  new’  fettlements.  The  Goths,  particu¬ 
larly,  had  an  incredible  number  of  children,  of  whom  they 
kept  but  one  at  home  in  each  family;  and  hence  thofe 
fwarms  of  them  which  over-ran  fo  many  countries.  Their 
king  Woden,  who  is  faid  to  have  firlt  brought  the  Runic 
character  out  of  Afia,  after  his  victories  there,  extended 
the  Gothic  arms  all  over  Europe  ;  but,  inftead  of  driving 
out  the  people,  he  only  required  to  (hare  with  them  in  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.  Hence  then  we  fee,  that  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Grecian  architefture 
began  to  decline,  and,  with  the  lifter  arts,  was  for  a  time 
in  a  manner  loft ;  the  heavy  Gothic  ftyle  being  every  where 
introduced,  though  rude  and  inelegant  as  the  rugged  man¬ 
ners  of  its  northern  inventors.  And  thus  the  Goths,  hav¬ 
ing  incorporated  themfelves  with  the  German  nations,  be¬ 
came  united  with  the  Saxons,  whom  they  are  faid  to  have 
inftrufted,  and  taught  to  build.  By  the  Saxons  they  were 
introduced  into  England,  about  the  year  449  ;  and  Rapin 
faith,  “  that  in  the  year  530,  great  numbers  of  Goths, 
with  their  families  and  attendants,  came  over  and  fettled 
in  Britain  5”  and  through  this  channel  unqueftionably  their 
ftyle  of  architecture  obtained  a  footing  here.  If  we  en¬ 
quire  what  the  kinds  of  buildings  were  which  at  that  period 
were  Handing  in  this  country,  what  had  been  erefted  by 
the  Roman  government,  and  what  followed  in  fucceeding 
ages,  it  will  (hew  us  the  hiftory  and  progrefs  of  architec¬ 
ture  in  England. 

When  the  Britons  were  invaded  by  the  Romans,  they 
had  nothing  among  them  anfwering  to  our  ideas  of  a  city 
or  town.  Their  dwellings  were  fcattered  about  the  coun¬ 
try,  and- generally  lituated  on  the  brink  of  fome  rivulet 
for  the  fake  of  water,  and  on  the  Ikirt  of  fome  wood  or 
fared  for  the  conveniency  of  hunting.  As  thefe  inviting, 
circumftances  were  more  confpicuous  in  fome  parts  of  the 
country  than  others,  the  princes  and  chiefs  made  choice  of 
thefe  places  for  their  refidence  ;  and  their  friends  and  fol¬ 
lowers,  for  various  reafons,  built  their  houfes  as  near  to 
them  as  they  poflibly  could.  This  conftituted  an  ancient 
Britifh  town,  which  is  defcribed  by  Caefar  and  Strabo  as 
“  a  tract  of  wood  country,  furrounded  by  a  mound  and 
ditch,  for  the  fecurity  of  themfelves  and  their  cattle  againft 
the  incnrfions  of  their  enemies.”  Again,  it  is  laid,  “The 
forefls  of  the  Britons  are  their  cities  ;  for,  when  they  have 
inclofed  a  very  large  circuit  with  felled  trees,  they  build 
within  it  houfes  for  themfelves  and  hovels  for  their  cattle. 
Thefe  buildings  are  very  flight,  and  not  deligned  for  long 
duration.”  1  he  palaces  of  the  Britifh  princes  were  pro¬ 
bably  built  of  the  fame  materials,  and  on  the  fame  plan, 
with  the  houfes  of  their  fubjefts,  and  differed  from  them 
only  in  folidity  and  magnitude. 

As  foon,  however,  as  the  Romans  began  to  form  fettle¬ 
ments  and  plant  colonies  in  this  ifland,  they  not  only  built 
a  prodigious  number  of  folid,  convenient,  and  magnificent, 
■ftruftures  for  their  own  accommodation,  but  they  exhorted, 
encouraged,  and  inftrufted,  the  Britons  to  imitate  their 
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example.  This  was  one  of  tire  arts  which  Agricola,  the 
mod  excellent  of  the  Roman  governors,  employed  to  ci¬ 
vilize  the  Britons,  and  reconcile  them  to  the  Roman  go¬ 
vernment.  “  The  following  winter  (fays  Tacitus)  was 
fpent  by  Agricola  in  very  falutary  meafures.  That  the 
Britons,  who  led  a  roaming  and  unfettled  life,  and  were 
ealily  inftigated  to  war,  might  contra6l  a  love  for  peace 
and  tranquillity,  by  being  accuftomed  to  a  more  pleafant 
way  of  living,  he  exhorted  and  afiifted  them  to  build  hou¬ 
fes,  temples,  courts,  and  market-places.  By  praifing  the 
diligent,  and  reproaching  the  indolent,  he  excited  fo  great 
an  emulation  among  the  Britons,  that  after  they  hadereft- 
ed  all  thofe  neceftary  edifices  in  their  towns,  they  proceeded 
to  build  others  merely  for  ornament  and  pleafure,  as  por¬ 
ticoes,  galleries,  baths,  banqueting-houfes,  &c.”  From 
this  time,  which  was  A.  D.  80,  to  the  middle  of  the  4th 
century,  architefture,  and  the  arts  connected  with  it,  flou- 
riffled  in  this  ifland  ;  and  a  fimilar  tafte  for  erecting  folid,, 
convenient,  and  graceful,  buildings,  which  had  long  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Italy,  was  introduced  into  Britain.  On  the  de¬ 
cline  of  the  Roman  power,  however,  and  the  confequent 
invalions  of  foreign  enemies,  the  fpirit  of  building  quickly 
fubfided  in  Britain,  and  fiiortly  after  not  a  veftige  remained 
of  the  Roman  fabric.  For,  from  the  devaftations  made 
at  firft  by  the  Saxons,  for  the  (pace  of  234  years,  to  wit, 
from  the  year  455  to  689,  when  Cadwalladar,  the  lall  king 
of  the  Britons,  loft  the  whole  kingdom  ;  and  then  imme¬ 
diately  afterward,  for  the  further  Ipace  of  129  years,  whilft. 
the  Saxon  kings-  of  the  heptarchy  were  driving  among 
themfelves  for  the  fovereignty,  which  ended  in  the  year 
818,  making  363  years  of  deftruftive  warfare  in  the  whole; 
when  Egbert,  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  reduced  all  the 
others  to  his  fubjeftion,  and  became  the  firft  foie  Saxon 
king  of  England.  By  this  time  moll  of  the  public  and 
private  buildings,  which  had  been  erefted  by  the  Britons 
and  Romans,  were  laid  in  one* promifeuous  ruin;  nothing 
being  to  be  feen,  faith  Gildas,  but  churches  burnt  down 
and  deftroyed  to  the  very  foundations,  and  the  inhabitants 
extirpated  by  the  fword,  and  buried  under  the  ruins  of 
their  own  houfes,  the  common  refult  of  cruel  and  relent- 
lefs  war ! 

Malonry,  and  a  tafte  for  building,  is  faid  to  have  been, 
greatly  encouraged  in  England,  towards  the  end  of  the 
feventh  century,  by  the  famous  Wilfrid  bilhop  of  York, 
and  afterwards  of  Hexham,  and  Benedict  Bilcop,  founder 
of  the  abbey  of  Weremouth.  Wilfrid,  who  was  one  of 
the  mod  ingenious,  aftive,  and  magnificent,  prelates  of  the 
feventh  century,  was  a  great  builder,  and  erefted  feveral 
ftruftures  at  York,  Rippon,  and  Hexham,  which  were  the 
admiration  of  the  age  in  which  he  flouriftred.  Benedict 
Bilcop  was  the  cotemporary  and  companion  of  Wilfrid, 
and  had  the  fame  tafte  for  the  arts.  Having  obtained  a 
grant  of  a  confiderabie  eftate  from  Egfrid  king  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  near  the -mouth  of  the  river  Were,  lie  there 
founded  a  monaftery,  A.  D.  672.  When  the  building  was 
far  advanced,  he  lent  agents  into  France  to  procure  if 
poffible  fome  glafs-makers,  at  that  time  unknown  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  to  bring  them  over  to  glaze  the  windows  of  his 
church  and  monaftery.  Thefe  agents  were  fuccefsful,  and 
brought  feveral  glafs-makers  with  them  ;  who  not  only 
performed  the  work  required  by  Benedift,  but  inftrufted 
the  Englilh  in  the  art  of  making  glafs  for  windows,  lamps, 
drinking-velfels,  and  other  ufes. 

But  though  the  art  of  building  edifices  of  ftone,  with 
windows  of  glafs  and  other  ornaments,  was  thus  encou - 
raged  by  thefe  two  prelates,  it  appears  from  many  inciden¬ 
tal  hints  in  our  ancient  hiftorians,  that  ftone  buildings  were 
very  rare,  and  that,  when  fuch  buildings  were  erefted,  they 
were  objefts  of  great  admiration.  In  the  other  parts  of 
this  ifland  architefture  was,  as  might  naturally  be  imagi¬ 
ned,  in  a  (till  lefs  flourilhing  ftate.  It  appears  indeed  to 
have  been  almoft  entirely  loft  among  the  pofterity  of  the 
ancient  Britons  after  they  had  retired  to  the  mountains  of 
Wales.  The  chief  palace  of  the  kings  of  Wales,  where 
the  nobility  and  wife  men.alTembled  for  making  laws,  was 
3  called; 
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called  the  white  palace ,  becaufe  the  walls  of  it  were  woven 
with  white  wands  which  had  the  bark  peeled  off.  By  the 
laws  of  Wales,  whoever  burnt  or  destroyed  the  king’s  hall 
or  palace  wifts  obliged  to  pay  one  pound  and  eighty  pence, 
belides  paying  one  hundred  and  twenty  pence  for  each  of 
the  adjacent  buildings,  which  were  eight  in  number,  viz. 
the  dormitory,  the  kitchen,  the  chapel,  the  granary,  the 
bake-houfe,  the  ftore-houfe,  the  liable,  and  the  dog-houfe. 
From  hence  it  appears,  that  a  royal  refidence  in  Wales, 
with  all  its  offices,  when  thefe  laws  were  made,  was  valued 
at  five  pounds  and  eighty  pence  of  the  money  of  that  age, 
equal  in  quantity  of  lilver  to  lixteen  pounds  of  our  money, 
and  in  efficacy  to  one  hundred  and  fixty.  This  is  certainly 
a  fufficient  proof  of  the  meannefs  of  thofe  buildings  which 
were  only  of  wood.  Even  the  cattles  in  Wales,  in  this 
period,  that  were  built'for  tire  fecurity  of  the  country, 
appear  to  have  been  conftruifted  of  the  fame  materials, 
namely,  of  wands  with  the  bark  peeled  off,  and  wrought 
into  wicker  in  the  manner  of  our  baffiets.  Such  were  the 
materials  which  formed  the  fide  w^alls  of  edifices  defigned 
for  defence  agtiinft  the  attacks  of  an  enemy,  and  whence 
it  was  that  the  laws  required  the  king’s  vaffals  to  come  to 
the  building  of  thefe  cattles  with  no  other  tool  than  an  axe. 

By  the  Scots  and  Pidts  of  this  age,  the  art  of  building 
feems  not  to  have  had  much  improvement.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  eighth  century,  however,  they  began  to  make 
fome  advances,  as  appears  from  fome  lingular  edifices  yet 
remaining  in  Scotland.  Thefe  buildings  are  all  circular, 
and  fo  extremely  various  in  ftyle,  that  they  rather  feem  to 
be  the  works  of  different  ages  and  nations,  than  of  one  age 
and  country.  The  largeft  of  thefe  ftrutlures  are  of  an 
extraordinary  ftyle  of  architecture,  and  are  deferibed  in 
nearly  the  following  manner  by  Mr.  Gordon,  a  modern  an¬ 
tiquary,  w  ho  viewed  them  with  great  attention.  “  Hav¬ 
ing  arrived  at  the  barrack  of  Glenbeg,  I  was  conducted 
to  the  remains  of  thefe  ftupendous  fabrics,  feated  about 
two  miles  front  thence  in  a  valley  called  Glenbeg,  in  which 
four  of  them  anciently  ltood.  The  firft  I  met  with  is  called 
Malcolm’s  Caftle  ;  the  fecond,  Caftle  Chonel.  About  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  further,  upon  the  bank  of  a  riyulet, 
which  palfes  through  the  middle  of  the  glen,  ftands  that 
which  is  called  Caftle  Tellve.  I  found  it  compofed  of 
ftones  without  cement ;  not  laid  in  regular  courfes  after  the 
manner  of  elegant  buildings,  but  rudely  and  w  ithout  or¬ 
der.  Thofe  toward  the  bafe  were  pretty  large ;  but  thofe 
on  the  top  fcarcely  exceeded  the  thicknels  of  a  common 
brick.  I  w-as  furprifed  to  find  no  windows  on  the  outfide, 
nor  any  manner  of  entrance  into  the  fabric,  except  a  hole 
towards  the  weft  at  the  bafe.”  “  But  (continues  he),  to 
give  a  more  complete  idea- of  thefe  buildings,  I  fhall  de- 
feribe  the  fourth  ftrutlurc,  called  Caftle  Troddan,  which 
is  by  far  the  moft  entire  of  any  of  that  country,  and  from 
whence  I  had  a  very  .clear  notion  how  thefe  fabrics  were 
originally  contrived.  The  area  of  this  building  makes  a 
complete  circle;  and  there  are  four  doors  in  the  inner 
wall,  which  face  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compafs. 
Thefe  doors  are  each  eight  feet  and  a  half  high  and  five 
feet  wade,  and  lead  from  the  area  into  the  cavity  between 
the  two  walls  which  run  round  the  wrhole  building.  The 
perpendicular  height  of  this  fabric  is  exa&ly  thirty-three 
feet ;  the  thicknefs  of  both  w-alls,  including  the  cavity  be¬ 
tween,  no  more  than  tu-elve  feet;  and  the  cavity  itfelf  is 
hardly  wide  enough  for  two  men  to  walk  abreaft  ;  the  ex¬ 
ternal  circumference  is  178  feet.  The  whole  height  of  the 
fabric  is  divided  into  four  parts  or  ftories,  feparated  from 
each  other  by  thin  floorings  of  flat  ftones,  which  knit  the 
two  walls  together,  and  run  quite  round  the  building;  and 
there  have  been  winding-ftairs  of  the  fame  fiat  ftones  af- 
cending  betwixt  wall  and  wall  up  to  the  top.  Over  each 
door  are  nine  fquare  windows,  in  a  direfl  line  above  each 
other,  for  the  admiftion  of  light ;  and  between  every  row 
of  windows  are  three  others  in  the  uppermoft  ftory  rifing 
above  a  cornice,  which  projedls  out  from  the  inner  wall 
and  runs  round  the  fabric.”  From  the  foregoing  deferip- 
tkm  of  thefe  fingular  edifices  it  plainly  appears,  that  they 
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were  defigned,  both  for  the  purpofe  of  defence  and  lodg¬ 
ing',  and,  confidering  the  times  in  which  they  were  created, 
they  feem  to  have  been  pretty  well  calculated  for  both 
thefe  purpofes. 

The  ftone  edifices  of  the  other  kind,  which  were  pro¬ 
bably  erefted  in  this  period,  and  of  which  fome  few  are 
ftill  to  be  leen  in  Scotland,  are  not  fo  large  as  the  former, 
but  more  artificial.  They  are  flender  and  lofty,  with  cir¬ 
cular  towers  of  cut  ftone,  laid  in  regular  rows,  between 
forty  and  fifty  feet  in  external  circumference,  and  from 
feventy  to  one  hundred  feet  high,  with  one  door  fome  feet 
diftant  from  the  ground.  They  are  exactly  fimilar  to  the 
round  tower  of  Ardmore,  and  feveral  others,  in  Ireland, 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  they  were  both  built  at  the 
fame  time,  which  was  in  the  10th  century,  and  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  which  fome  believe  was  for  the  confinement 
of  penitents,  while  they  were  performing  penance.  Others 
are  of  opinion,  that,  as  thefe  towers  were  never  found  but 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  fome  place  of  divine  vvorlhip,  the 
original  intention  was,  that  from  them  the  people  might 
be  called  to  public  worfhip,  by  the  found  of  a  horn  or 
trumpet,  anfvvering  the  end  of  a  church  bell,  which  had 
not  then  been  invented. 

During  the  laft  four  hundred  years  of  the  Saxon  monar¬ 
chy,  that  people  erected  great  numbers  of  cathedrals, 
churches,  chapels,  abbeys,  monafteries,  &c.  which  after¬ 
wards  became  facrifices  to  the  fury  of  the  Danes,  who  com¬ 
mitted  fuch  ravages  and  devaftations,  particularly  from 
the  year  979  to  1017,  when  king  Edmund  was  murdered 
by  Edric,  and  Canute  feized  upon  the  kingdom,  and  made 
himfelf  the  firft  Danifli  king  of  England,  that  all  the  ve¬ 
nerable  buildings  which  the  Saxons  had  raffed,  St.  Paul’s 
cathedral  only  excepted,  were  either  lying  in  ruins,  or  fo 
irreparably  defaced,  that  very  little  judgment  could  be 
formed  of  what  they  had  formerly  been.  By  this  unhappy 
devaftation,  pofterity  was  deprived,  not  only  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Saxon  manner  of  building,  but  alfo  of  the  geome¬ 
trical  rules  by  which  thefe  ftrmShires  were  defigned  and 
fet  out ;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  rules  for 
erefting  thefe  early  buildings  contained  the  rudiments  of 
the  original  Gothic  architecture.  From  this  time,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  thefe  buildings  were 
amply  reinftated,  and  an  improved  Gothic  architecture 
univerfally  prevailed.  The  great  and  general  improve¬ 
ments  that  were  thus  made  in  the  fabrics  of  abbeys  and 
churches,  in  the  nth  and  12th  centuries,  which  might  be 
called  the  age  of  architecture  in  England ,  are  thus  deferibed 
by  a  cotemporary  writer.  “  The  new  cathedrals  and  in¬ 
numerable  churches  that  were  built  in  all  parts,  together 
with  the  many  magnificent  cloifters  and  monafteries,  and 
other  apartments  of  monks,  that  were  then  ereCfed,  afford 
a  fufficient  proof  of  the  great  felicity  of  England  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  The  feligiousof  every  order,  enjoying 
peace  and  profperity,  difplayed  the  moft  aftonifhing  ardour 
in  every  thing  that  might  increafe  the  fplendourof  divine 
worfhip.  The  fervent  zeal  of  the  faithful  prompted  them 
to  pull  down  abbeys  and  churches  every  where,  and  to 
rebuild  them  in  a  better  manner.  But,  as  the  prodigious 
expence  of  raffing  fuch  a  number  of  large  and  fuperb 
ftrmfhtres  as  the  cathedrals,  abbeys,  monafteries,  and  o- 
ther  buildings,  which  were  now  ereCfed  in  England,  was 
fo  enormous,  that  even  to  keep  them  in  repair  exceeded 
the  ability  of  after-times  ;  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give 
one  example  of  the  arts  employed  by  the  clergy  and  monks 
of  this  period  to  inflame  the  pious  ardour  of  kings,  nobles, 
and  others,  to  contribute  towards  the  expences  attendant 
on  building  and  adorning  churches.  Whenjoffred,  abbot 
of  Croyland,  in  Lincolnfhire,  refolved  to  re-build  the 
church  of  his  monaftery  in  a  moft  magnificent  manner, 
A.  D.  noft,  he  obtained  from  the  arehbilhops  of  Canter¬ 
bury  and  York  a  bull,  difpenfing  with  the  third  part  of 
all  penances  for  fin  to  thofe  who  contributed  any  thing  to¬ 
wards  the  buildingof  that  church.  This  bull  was  directed 
not  only  to  the  king  and  people  of  England,  but  to  the 
kings  of  France  and  Scotland,  and  to  all  other  kings,  earls, 
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barons,  archbifhops,  biffiops,  abbots,  priors,  reflors,  pref- 
byters,  and  clerks,  and  to  all  true  believers  in  Chrift,  rich, 
and  poor,  in  all  Chriftian  kingdoms.  To  make  the  utmoft 
ufe  of  this  bull,  he  lent  two  of  his  mod  eloquent  monks 
to  proclaim  it  over  France  and  Flanders,  two  other  monks 
into  Scotland,  two  into  Denmark  and  Norway,  two  into 
Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Ireland,  and  others  into  different 
parts  of  England.  “  By  this  means  (fays  the  hiftorian) 
the  wonderful  benefits  granted  to  all  the  contributors  to 
the  building  of  this  church  were  publifiied  to  the  very  ends 
of  the  earth  ;  and  great  heaps  of  treafure  and  malfes  of 
yellow  metal  flowed  in  from  all  countries  upon  the  vene¬ 
rable  abbot  Joffred,  and  encouraged  him  to  lay  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  his  church.”  Having  fpent  about  four  years  in 
collecting  mountains  of  different  kinds  of  marble  from 
quarries  both  at  home  and  abroad,  together  with  great 
quantities  of  lime,  iron,  brafs,  and  other  materials  for 
building,  he  fixed  a  day  for  the  great  ceremony  of  laying 
the  foundation,  which  he  contrived  to  make  a  very  effec¬ 
tual  mean  of  raifing  the  fiiperftruflure.  For,  on  the  long- 
expefted  day,  the  feaft  of  the  holy  virgins  Felicitas  and 
Perpetua,  an  immenfe  multitude  of  earls,  barons,  and 
knights,  with  their  ladies  and  families,  of  abbots,  priors, 
monks,  nuns,  clerks,  and  perfons  of  all  ranks,  arrived  at 
Croyland,  to  affift  at  this  ceremony.  The  pious  abbot 
began  by  faying  certain  prayers,  and  (bedding  a  flood  of 
tears  on  the  foundation.  Then  each  of  the  earls,  barons, 
knights,  with  their  ladies,  fons,  and  daughters,  the  abbots, 
clerks,  and  others,  laid  a  ffone,  and  upon  it  depofited  a 
fum  of  money,  a  grant  of  lands,  tithes,  or  patronages,  or 
a  promife  of  ffone,  lime,  wood,  labour,  or  carriages,  for 
building  the  church.  After  this  the  abbot  entertained  the 
whole  company,  amounting  to  5000  perfons,  at  dinner. 
To  this  entertainment  they  were  all  entitled  ;  for  the  mo¬ 
ney,  and  grants  of  different  kinds,  which  they  had  depo¬ 
fited  on  the  foundation  ftones,  were  alone  fufficient  to  have 
raifed  a  very  noble  fabric.  There  are  yet  remaining  at 
Croyland,  magnificent  ruins  of  this  venerable  ftrudfure, 
fufficient  to  form  an  idea  of  its  former  grandeur.  The 
timber's  were  of  Iriflr  oak,  finely  carved  and  gilt ;  and 
pieces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  almoff  every  houfe  at  Croy¬ 
land.  It  was  converted  into  a  garrifon  for  troops  during 
the  civil  war;  and  its  roof  fell  in  about  eighty  years  ago. 
By  fuch  arts  as  the  above,  the  clergy  infpired  kings,  nobles, 
and  people  of  all  ranks,  with  fo  ardent  a  fpirit  for  thefe 
pious  works,  that  almoff  all  the  facred  edifices  in  England 
were  re-built,  and  many  hundreds  of  new  ones  raifed  from 
the  foundation. 

We  fliall  now  enumerate  the  principal  buildings  that 
were  eredled  in  this  kingdom,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Danifh  monarchy,  to  wit,  the  year  1017,  unto  the  reign  of 
James  1.  when  Inigo  Jones  lived,  who  was  the  firft  builder 
that  introduced  the  Grecian  architecture  into  England. 

In  the  time  of  the  Danifli  government,  which  continued 
but  twenty-fix  years,  Canute  ereCted  the  church  of  A(h- 
don  in  Effex,  the  abbey  of  St.  Bennet  in  Norfolk,  and  a 
(lately  church  and  monaffery  at  St.  Edmundlbury  ;  but 
Hardicanute,  the  third  and  laft  Daniffi  king,  inftead  of  eredl- 
ing  buildings  to  his  memory,  burnt  the  city  of  Worcefier. 
King  Edward,  called  the  Confeflor,  came  to  the  crown  in 
the  year  1041,  and  died  in  10 65;  about  which  time  the 
prefent  cathedral  of  Gloucefter  was  begun.  This  king 
re-built  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Weftminfter,  and  a  con¬ 
vent  adjoining,  which  Segbert  had  before  erefted,  and  was 
afterwards  deffroyed  by  the  Danes  ;  he  alfo  new-built  St. 
Margaret’s  church  at  Weftminfter  where  it  now  (lands  ; 
before  which  time  it  flood  adjoining  to  the  fouth  cloifter  of 
the  old  abbey,  part  of  which  is  now  (landing;  and,  as  it 
is  reafonable  to  believe,  that  that  building  was  likewife 
erefted  by  Segbert,  at  the  time  when  he  built  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  or  very  foon  afterward,  the  remains  which 
now  are  (landing  muff  be  upwards  of  1100  years  old. 

In  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  began  in 
the  year  10 66,  and  died  in  1087,  the  abbeys  at  Battel  in 
Suffex,  at  Selby  in  Yorkfhire,  at  St.  Saviour’s  in  South- 
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wark ;  the  priory  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Exeter ;  and  the  town 
of  Newcallle-upon-Tyne ;  were  founded  :  the  foundation 
of  old  St.  Paul’s,  cathedral  was  re-laid,. after  having  been 
burnt  by  lightning;  the  White  Tower  of  the  Tower  ot 
London  in  1078,  the  minder  at  York,  after  having  been 
burnt  by  the  Danes  ;  the  caftlesat  Durham,  Oxford,  Exe¬ 
ter,  Cardiff',  Nottingham,  York,  Lincoln,  Huntingdon, 
Cambridge,  and  the  cathedral  and  caftle  of  Hereford,  were 
all  built;  the  caftle  of  Warwick  repaired;  and,  in  1193, 
tire  prefent  cathedral  at  Durham  was  begun. 

hi  the  reign  of  William  II.  furnamed  Rufus,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  his  father,  and  died  in  iico,  the  abbeys  at  Shrewf- 
bury,  Merton  in  Surry,  Lewes  in  Suffex,  the  ho(pital  of 
St.  Leonard  at  York,  the  monaffery  at  Norwich,  the  ca¬ 
thedral  of  Old  Sarum,  and  Univerfity-college  in  Oxford, 
were  founded.  The  cathedral  churches  of  Lincoln  and 
Winchefter  were  begun;  the  abbey  at  Wenlock,  a  fort  at 
Newcaftle,  a  new  wall  about  the  tower  of  London,  and  a 
great  hall  or  palace  at  Weftminfter  (270  feet  in  length  and 
feventy  feet  in  breadth),  were  all  built.  The  city  of  Car- 
liffe,  with  its  caftle,  which  ‘had  been  deftroyed  by  the 
Danes,  and  laid  200  years  in  ruins,  was  re-built.  London- 
bridge  was  alfo  re-built  with  timber,  and  the  abbey  of  St. 
Alban’s,  and  the  church  at  Rochelier,  were  repaired  ;  and 
a  great  many  caftles  were  built. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  who  began  in  the  year  1100, 
and  died  in  1135,  the  cathedral  church  of  Exeter,  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  Overy  in  Southwark,  the  new  church 
and  cathedral  at  Tewklbury  ;  the  priories  of  Dunftable, 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  (now  called  Chrift’s  Church)  London, 
of  St.  Bartholomew  and  its  hofpital  in  Smithfield,  of  Ke- 
nelworth,  of  Norton  in  Chefhire,  of  Merton,  and  of  Ofney 
near  Oxford;  the  abbeys  of  Cirencefter,  Reading,  Sher¬ 
borne,  Cumbermere,  Hyde-abbey  without  Winchefter, 
and  of  Merival  in  Warwickftiire ;  the  monaffery  of  St. 
John  at  Colchefter,  of  St.  Andrew  at  Northampton,  and 
of  Plympton  in  Devonfhire  ;  the  houfe  of  St.  John  of  Je- 
rtifalem  near  Smithfield,  the  college  of  St.  Mary  in  the 
town  of  Warwick,  and  the  hofpitals  of  Kepar,  and  of  St. 
Crofs  near  Winchefter;  were  all  founded.  The  priory  of 
St.  James  in  Briftol  ;  the  caftles  of  Briftol,  Banbury, 
Malmefbury,  Sherborne,  Windfor,  and  Baynard  in  Lon¬ 
don;  the  Devizes  in  Wilts;  and  the  ffone  bridges  at  Bow 
and  Stratford  in  Effex  (which  were  the  fil'd  ffone  bridges 
in  England)  ;  were  all  built.  The  abbey  at  Keynffiam, 
the  cathedral  at  Ely,  the  cathedral  at  Llandaff,  and  the 
caftle  at  Norham  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  were  begun. 

In  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  who  began  in  the  year 
1135,  and  died  in  1154,  Briftol  cathedral,  was  built ;  the 
abbeys  of  Leicefter,  of  Cogftiali  in  Effex,  of  Forneys  in 
Lancalhire,  of  Harquilers  and  Fcverfharn  in  Kent,  ot  Strat¬ 
ford- Langthorn  near  London,  of  Boxley  in  Kent,  of  Nun¬ 
eaton  in  Warwickftiire,  of  Filtey,  of  Rieval,  of  Newbury, 
of  Beeland,  and  of  Kirkflead  in  Yorkfhire,  with  many 
others,  were  founded  ;  fo  t hat  more  abbeys  (faith  Baker) 
were  erefled  in  this  king’s  reign  than  had  been  in  the 
fpace  of  one  hundred  years  before.  At  Highani  jn  Kent, 
a  houfe  for  black  nuns,  and  at  Carevv,  a  houfe  for  white 
nuns,  were  alfo  founded  ;  and  the  hofpital  of  St.  Kathe¬ 
rine  by  the  Tower  was  new  built ;  as  was  likewife  the 
cathedral  church  of  Litchfield. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  who  began  in  the  year  U54, 
and  died  in  1189,  the  abbey  of  Bordefiy,  and  Wigmore 
abbey,  the  priories  of  Dover,  of  Stoney,  and  of  Bafinwork, 
and  the  caftle  at  Rudland,  and  the  (tone  bridge  at  London, 
were  all  founded.  The  monaffery  of  St.  Augiiftine  in 
Briftol,  of  Gorendon,  of  Leicefter,  (called  St.  Mary  de 
Pratis,)  of  Eaton,  and  at  Gloucefter  ;  the  caftle  of  Anger 
in  Effex,  and  a  new  timber  bridge  at  London,  were  all 
built:  in  the  year  1174,  the  prelent  cathedral  at  Canter¬ 
bury  was  begun  ;  and  in  1181,  the  Temple  church  in  Lon¬ 
don  was  finiftied ;  and  in  1183  the  bifhop  of  Canterbury’s 
palace  at  Lambeth  was  begun. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  who  began  in  the  year  1189, 
and  died  in  1199,  the  Tower  wall  was  new  built,  and  the 
Y  ditch 
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ditch  made  about  it ;  the  prefeint  cathedral  at  Chichefter 
was  built ;  a  monaftery  at  Wert:  Dereham  in  Norfolk  was 
founded;  another  was  begun  at  Wolverhampton  in  Staft’ord- 
fhire,  and  the  collegiate  church  at  Lambeth  was  finifhed. 

In  the  reign  of  king  John,  who  began  in  the  year  1199, 
and  died  in  1216,  the  abbeys  of  Beaulieu  in  the  New  Forert 
in  fl amplhire,  and  of  the  black  monks  in  Winchefter,  the 
monartery  of  Farringdon,  and  of  Hales-Owen  in  Shrop¬ 
shire,  were  founded;  Godftale  and  Wraxall  re-edified; 
the  chapel  at  Knare {borough  enlarged,  and  the  {tone  bridge 
at  London  finilhed. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  who  began  in  the  year  1216, 
and  died  in  1272,  the  fublime  and  {lately  cathedral  of  New 
Sarum,  with  a  great  number  of  abbeys,  and  St.  Peter’s 
college  in  Cambridge,  and  Balio!  college  in  Oxford,  were 
founded.  In  the  year  1220,  this  king  began  the  new  work 
of  our  Lady’s  chapel  at  Weftminfter,  where  the  chapel  of 
Henry  VII.  now  (lands,  and  laid  the  firft  llone  himfelf. 
Jn  the  year  1245,  he  caufed  the  walls  and  lleeple  of  the 
old  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Wertminfter,  built  by  Edward 
the  Confeflor,  to  be  taken  down  ;  and,  enlarging  the  church, 
caufed  it  to  be  new  built  with  greater  magnificence;  which 
to  effect,  was  the  work  of  the  next  fifty  years  ;  at  which 
time  its  weft  end  came  no  further  than  the  firft  columns 
weft  from  the  choir  ;  all  the  part  from  thence,  together 
with  the  two  old  towers,  having  been  built  iince,  at  the 
expence  of  the  abbots  of. Weftminfter.  In  the  year  1222, 
t he  tower  and  fpire  of  St.  Paul’s,  which,  bad  been  burnt 
down  in  1087,  was  new  built;  the  (lone  tower  was  260  feet 
from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  battlements,  the  height 
of  the  fpire  above  the  battlements  was  260  feet  more, 
making  520  feet  altitude,  exclufive  of  the  ball  and  crofs, 
which  was  near  twenty  feet  more.  A  matchlefs  ftrupture, 
greatly  exceeding  the  height  of  all  buildings  that  have 
been  fince  raifed  in  this  kingdom.  The  Savoy  was  alfo 
built  about  the  year  1245  ;  and  Salisbury  cathedral  finilhed 
in  1258.  In  1260,  the  curious  inlaid  floor  or  pavement, 
yet  remaining,  of  jafper,  porphyry,  Lydian,  touchftone, 
alabafter,  and  ferpentine,  (tones,  was  made  before  the  high 
altar  in  Wertminfter  abbey,  at  the  expence  of  Richard  de 
Ware,  an  abbot  of  Wertminfter. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  who  began  in  the  year  1272, 
and  died  in  1307,  Carnarvon  caftle  and  Barnard  caftie 
were  built ;  the  abbey  of  Vale  Royal  in  Cheftiire,  of  the 
Cilteaux  order,  and  Merton  college  in  Oxford,  were  found¬ 
ed.  Baliol  college  in  Oxford,  and  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
at  Wertminfter  were  finiftied.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
who  fucceeded,  and  died  in  1327,  Oriel  college,  St.  Mary 
hall  in  Oxford,  and  a  church  of  friers  in  his  manor  of 
Langley,  were  founded. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  who  began  in  the  year  1327, 
and  died  in  1377,  Lancafter  caftle  was  built;  the  Eaft- 
minfter,  (an  abbey  of  the  Cifteaux  order,)  near  the  tower 
of  London;  Clare  hall,  Trinity  hall,  and  Pembroke  hall, 
with  the  colleges  of  St.  Bennet  or  Corpus  Chrifti,  and 
Gonville  or  Cains,  in  Cambridge  ;  Queen’s  college,  Exe¬ 
ter  college,  New  college,  Hart  hall,  and  Canterbury  col¬ 
lege,  in  Oxford  ;  the  college  of  Cobham  in  Kent,  and  the 
Charter- houfe  near  Smithfield ;  were  all  founded.  The 
chapel  of  St.  Stephen  at  Weftminfter,  (which  is  now  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,)  and  St.  Michael’s  church,  near 
Crooked-lane,  London,  were  built ;  the  chapel  at  Wind  for 
augmented,  and  the  caftle  re-edified;  and  the  beautiful 
church  of  St.  Michael,  in  Coventry,  was  begun.  In  this 
reign,  abbot  Nicholas  Litlington  built  the  hall,  Jerufalem 
chamber,  and  the  fouth  and  weft  fide  of  the  great  cloifter, 
adjoining  to  Wertminfter  abbey  ;  with  the  granary  and  an 
adjoining  tower,  which  was  afterwards  made  the  dormitory 
for  the  king’s  fcholars. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  who  began  in  the  year  1377, 
and  died  in  1399,  Trinity  hall  in  Cambridge,  and  Weft- 
tninfter  hall,  with  its  (lately  porch,  were  rebuilt ;  and  the 
weftern  part  of  Winchefter  cathedral  was  alfo  rebuilt  by 
William  of  Wykeham.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  who 
iuccceded,  and  died  in  1413,  a  college  at  Battlefield  in 


Shropftiire,  a  college  at  Pomfret,  and  St.  Mary’s  college 
in  Winchefter,  were  all  founded.  The  guildhall  in  Lon¬ 
don  was  begun  in  the  year  1411  ;  the  ftone  bridge  at  Ro- 
cheller,  and  Newgate  in  London,  were  built ;  the  laft  by 
Richard  Whittington,  the  lord-mayor;  and  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  V.  who  began  in  the  year  1413,  and  died  in  1422, 
Bernard’s  and  Ali-Souls  .colleges  in  Oxford  were  founded. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  who  began  in  the  year  1422, 
and  died  in  1460,  King’s  college,  Qmeen’s  college,  and 
Catherine  hall,  at  Cambridge  ;  Eton  college  near  Wind- 
for  ;  Lincoln  college,  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen  college,  in 
Oxford  ;  were  all  founded.  The  prefent  cathedral  at  Chefter 
was  begun  ;  and  the  divinity-fehool  in  Oxford,  the  college 
of  Tatiliall  in  Lincolnlhire,  and  Leadenhall  in  London, 
were  built.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  who  began  in 
the  year  1460,  and  died  in  1483,  the  great  church  of  St. 
Mary  in  Cambridge  was  founded  ;  and  he  alfo  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  new  chapel  at  Windfor.  London-v.-all 
was  built  from  Cripplegate  to  Biftiopfgate,  and  Bifiiopf- 
gatc  was  rebuilt  alfo.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  V.  and  of 
Richard  III.  which  began  in  the  year  1483,  and  ended  in 
1485,  no  buildings  of  note  were-ereCled. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  who  began  in  the  year  1485, 
and  died  in  1509,  John  Iflip,  an  abbot  of  Weftminfter,  in  the 
year  1300,  built  the  deanery  of  Weftminfter,  and  fet  up  the 
ftatues  of  all  the  kings  and  queens  who  had  been  benefac¬ 
tors  to  that  church.  The  chapel  of  our  Lady,  built  at 
Weftminfter  by  Henry  III.  was  taken  down  in  1502,  and 
a  new  chapel  of  much  more  confiderable  dimenfions  was 
begun  to  be  built  in  its  place  with  ftone,  which  it  is  laid 
was  brought  from  Huddleftone-quarry  in  Yorkfnire.  This 
building,  v,  Inch  is  commonly  called  Henry  Vllth’s  chapel, 
is  of  a  very  different  kind  of  architecture  from  that  of  the 
abbey;  indeed  their  difference  is  much  greater  than  be¬ 
tween  any  two  of  the  Grecian  orders.  It  is  a  pity  the  ar¬ 
chitect  of  this  chapel  did  not  communicate  to  pofterity  the 
rules  by  which  it  was  credted  and  adorned  ;  it  is  a  venera¬ 
ble  edifice,  which  Leland  calls  “  the  miracle  of  the  world.'* 
In  this  king’s  reign  the  abbey-church  of  Bath  was  built  ; 
Chrift’s  college,  Jefus  college,  and  St.  John’s  college,  at 
Cambridge  ;  and  the  fchool  of  St.  Paul’s,  London,  were 
all  founded. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  who  began  in  the  year  1509, 
and  died  in  1547,  Magdalen  and  Trinity  colleges  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  and  Chrift-church  college,  Brazen- nofe  college, 
and  Corpus  Chrifti  college,  at  Oxford;  were  founded: 
Ilampton-court,  and  Whitehall,  (then  called  York-place,} 
and  Coventry-crofs,  were  all  b-uilt.  In  the-  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.  who  began  in  the  year  1547,  and  died  in  155.3, 
Somerfet-houfe  was  built  by  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  in  1549. 
In  the  reign  of  Mary,  who  began  in  the  year  1553,  and 
died  in  1558,  St.  John’s  college,  and  Trinity  college,  in 
Oxford,  were  built ;  and  the  beautiful  Gothic  tower  of 
St.  Mary’s  church  at  Derby  was  ereCted. 

In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  began  in  the  year 
1558,  and  died  in  1603,  Sidney-S.uffex  college,  and  Ema¬ 
nuel  college,  in  Cambridge,  were  founded  ;  and  Jefus  col¬ 
lege,  and  the  public  library  at  Oxford,  were  built,  and 
furniflied.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  who  began  in  the  year 
1603,  and  died  in  1625,  Wadham  college,  and  Pembroke 
college,  Oxford  ;  Hicks’s  hall  near  Smithfield-bars,  and 
the  banqueting-houfe  at  Whitehall ;  were  built  :  the  laft 
by  Inigo  Jones,  who  now  brought  the  Greek  and  Roman 
architecture  into  general  life  in  England. 

As  to  the  (late  of  civil  architecture  during  the  fame 
period,  the  houfes  of  the  common  people  in-  the  country, 
and  of  the  lower  burgefles  in  towns  and  cities,  were  very 
little  improved  in  their  (truCture,  that  mod  numerous  and 
vifcful  order  of  men  being  much  depreffed  in  the  times  we 
are  now  delineating.  Even  in  the  capital  city  of  London, 
all  the  houfes  of  mechanics  and  common  burgeffes  were 
built  of  wood,  and  covered  with  draw  or  reeds,  towards 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  But  the  palaces,  or  rather 
caftles,  of  the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  barons,  and  prelates, 
were  very  different  from  the  reiidences  of  perfons  of  the 
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fame  rank  ir  the  Anglo-Saxon  times.  For  this  we  have 
the  teflimony  of  a  perfon  of  undoubted  credit,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  them  both.  “  The  Anglo-Saxon 
nobles  (fays  William  of  Malmfbury)  fquandered  away  their 
ample  revenues  in  low  and  mean  houfes;  but  the  French 
and  Norman  barons  are  very  different  from  them,  livingat 
lefs  expence,  but  in  great  and  magnificent  palaces.”  The 
truth  is,  that  the  rage  of  building  fortified  caftles  was  no 
lefs  violent  among  the  Norman  princes,  prelates,  and  ba¬ 
rons,  than  that  of  building  churches.  To  this  they  were 
prompted  not  only  by  the  cuftom  of  their  native  country, 
but  alfo  by  their  dangerous  fituation  in  this  ifland.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  multitudes,  whom  they  had  depreffed  and 
plundered,  and  by  whom  they  were  abhorred,  they  could 
not  think  themfelves  fa'fe  without  the  protection  of  deep 
ditches  and  ftrong  walls.  The  conqueror  himfelf  was  fen- 
fible,  that  the  want  of  fortified  places  in  England  had 
greatly  facilitated  his  conqueft,  and  might  facilitate  his  ex- 
pullion;  and  therefore  he  made  all  pollible  hafte  to  remedy 
this  defect,  by  building  very  magnificent  and  ftrong  caftles 
in  all  the  towns  within  the  royal  demefnes.  “  William 
(fays  Matthew  Paris)  excelled  all  his  predeceffors  in  build¬ 
ing  cattles,  and  greatly  haraffed  his  fubjects  and  vaffals* 
with  thefe  works.”  All  his  earls,  barons,  and  even  pre¬ 
lates,  imitated  his  example ;  and  it  was  the  firft  care  of 
every  one  who  received  the  grant  of  an  eftate  from  the 
crown,  to  build  a  cattle  upon  it  for  his  defence  and  refi- 
dence.  The  difputes  about  the  fuccetlion  in  the  following 
reigns,  kept  up  this  fpirit  for  building  great  and  ftrong 
cattles.  William  Rufus  was  ftill  a  greater  builder  than  his 
father.  “  This  William  (fays  Henry  Knyghton)  was  much 
addicted  to  building  royal  catlles  and  palaces,  as  the  caftles 
of  Dover,  Norwich,  Exeter,  &c.  the  palaces  ofWeftmintter, 
and  many  others,  teftify  ;  nor  was  there  any  king  of  Eng¬ 
land  before  him  that  erected  fo  many  and  fitch  noble  edifi¬ 
ces.  But  this  rage  for  building  cattles  never  prevailed  i'o 
much  in  any  period  of  the  Englitli  hiftory  as  in  the  turbu¬ 
lent  reign  of  king  Stephen,  from  A.D.  1 135  to  A.  D.  1 154. 
“  In  this  reign  (as  we  are  told  by  the  author  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle)  every  one  who  was  able  built  a  cattle  ;  fo  that 
the  poor  people  were  worn  out  with  the  toil  of  thefe  build¬ 
ings,  and  the  whole  kingdom  was  covered  with  cattles.” 
This  laft  expreffion  will  hardly  appear  too  ftrong,  when 
we  are  informed,  that  befides  all  the  caftles  before  that 
time  in  England,  no  fewer  than  1115  were  raifed  from  the 
foundation  in  the  thort  fpace  of  nineteen  years  ! 

The  caftles,  monafteries,  and  greater  churches,  of  this 
period,  were  generally  covered  with  lead,  the  windows 
glazed;  and,  when  the  walls  were  not  of  afhlar,  they  were 
neatly  plaftered,  and  white-wafhed  on  botlr  (ides.  The 
doors,  floors,  and  roof,  were  commonly  made  of  oak  planks 
and  beams,  exactly  fmoothed  and  jointed,  and  frequently 
carved.  It  is  hardly  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  the  build¬ 
ing  of  thefe  great  and  magnificent  caftles,  monafteries,  01- 
churches,  mull  have  been  a  work  of  prodigious  labour  ; 
and  that  the  architects  and  artificers,  by  whom  that  work 
was  planned  and  executed,  mutt  have  attained  contidera- 
ble  dexterity  in  the  arts.  Several  of  thefe  architects  have 
defervedly  retained  a  name  in  hiftory,  and  are  highly  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  their  fuperior  fkill.  William  of  Sens,  archi¬ 
tect  to  archbiftiop  Lanfranc  in  building  his  cathedral,  is 
laid,  by  Gervafe  of  Canterbury,  to  have  been  a  moft  ex- 
quifite  artift  both  in  ftone  and  wood.  He  made  not  only  a 
model  of  the  whole  cathedral,  but  of  every  particular  piece 
of  fculpture  and  carving,  for  the  direction  of  the  work¬ 
men,  and  invented  many  curious  machines  for  loading  and 
unloading  (hips,  and  conveying  heavy  weights  by  land, 
becaufe  all  the  (tones  were  brought  from  Normandy. 
Matthew  Paris  fpeaks  even  in  a  higher  (train  of  Walter  of 
Coventry,-  who  flourifhed  towards  the  end  of  this  period, 
when  he  fays,  that  “  fo  excellent  an  architect  had  never 
yet  appeared,  and  probably  never  would  appear,  in  the 
world.”  This  encomium  was  undoubtedly  too  high  ;  but 
it  is  impoffible  to  view  the  remains  of  fo  many  magnificent 
fabrics,  both  facred  and  civil)  that  were  erected  in  this 
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period,  without  admiring  the  genius  of  the  architects  by 
whom  they  were  planned,  and  the  dexterity  of  the  work¬ 
men  by  whom  they  were  executed. 

Although  the  Roman  or  Grecian  architecture  did  not 
begin  to  prevail  in  England  till  the  time  of  Inigo  Jones, 
yet  our  communication  with  the  Italians,  ansi  our  imitation 
of  their  manners,  produced  home  few  fpecimens  of  that 
ftyle  much  earlier.  Perhaps  the  earlielt  was  Soinerfet- 
houfe,  above-mentioned.  The  monument  of  bifhop  Gar¬ 
diner,  in  Winchefter  cathedral,  made  in  the  reign  of  Mary, 
about  1355,  is  decorated  with  Ionic  pillars.  But  thefe  or¬ 
naments  were  often  abfurdly  introduced  into  the  old  Gothic 
ftyle  ;  as  in  the  magnificent  portico  of  the  fchools  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  ereCIed  about  the  year  1613;  where  the  builder,  in 
a  Gothic  edifice,  has  affeCtedly  di( played  his  univerfalJ/M/ 
in  architecture,  by  giving  11s  all  the  five  orders  together. 
However,  moft  of  the  great  buildings  of  queen  Elizabeth’s 
reign  have  a  ftyle  peculiar  to  themfelves,  both  in  form  and 
fini firing  ;  where,  though  much  of  the  old  Gothic  is  re¬ 
tained,  and  great  part  of  the  new  tafte  is  adopted,  yet  nei¬ 
ther  predominates;  while  both,  thus  diftindly  blended, 
compofe  a  fantaftic  fpecies,  hardly  reducible  to  any  clafs 
or  name.  One  of  its  charaeteriftics  is  the  affectation  of 
large  and  lofty  windows:  where,  fays  Bacon,  “  you  (hall 
have  fonretinres  fair  houfes  fo  full  of  glafs,  that  one  can¬ 
not  tell  where  to  come  to  be  out  of  the  fun.” 

From  this  view  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  architecture 
in  England,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  after  the  Romans 
had  abandoned  this  country,  t he  Gothic  ftyle  was  intro¬ 
duced  here  by  the  Saxons;  and  that  it  prevailed,  at  lead 
in  Britain,  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Of  this  ar¬ 
chitecture  there  are  two  fpecies;  the  one  plain  and  robuft, 
fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  Tufcan  ;  the  other  light,  airy,  and 
ornamental,  in  fome  meafitre  refembling  the  Corinthian  or 
Cornpoftte.  The  firft  (eems  clearly  diftinguilhable  by  its 
fhort,  round,  maflive,  column;  fo  thick,  venerable,  and 
bulky,  as  to  referable  the  trunk  of  the  moft  fturdy  oak  ; 
whence  we  may  conceive  its  primary  objeCt  was  ftrength 
and  durability  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  evinces  great 
originality,  and  (hews  it  to  have  been  but  little  advanced 
from  its  priftine  date.  Another  diftinguifhing  feature  is 
its  femicircular,  round,  or  horfe-ftioe,  arch,  and' plain  thick 
walls,  without  buttrefi'es  ;  which  ftyle  (eems  to  have  pre¬ 
vailed  during  the  whole  time  of  the  Saxon  government. 
The  (econd  fpecies  is  known  by  its  thin  or  (lender  column,, 
or  clufter  of  columns  combined  in  one,  refembling  a  num¬ 
ber  of  (lender  trunks  of  trees  united  or  tied  together  ;  de¬ 
corated  with  a  pointed  arch,  a  profufion  of  ornaments, 
buttreffes,  and  pinnacles.  This  improved  ftyle  was  intro¬ 
duced  under  the  Norman  government,  when  fcience  and 
the  arts  began  to  revive.  It  is  however  curious  to  remark 
the  contradictory  obfervations  and  arguments  of  different 
authors,  as  to  the  origin  of  thefe  two  kinds  of  building. 
Some  abfolutely  deny  them  to  be  Gothic,  becaufe,  they 
fay,  the  Goths  never  aftlimed  any  dominion  in  England. 
Others  impute  the  invention  of  the  firft  kind  to  the  Saxons, 
and  the  fecond  to  the  Saracens  or  Moors  ;  while  others 
again  contend,  that  the  firft  kind  was  a  rude  and  humble- 
imitation  of  the  Roman  architecture,  and  that  the  latter 
ftyle  was  brought  from  Paleftine,  and  adopted  by  the  Nor¬ 
mans.  It  neverthelefs  appears  obvious,  that  both  thefe 
kinds  of  buildings,  from  the  great  affinity  of  their  parts, 
fprung  from  one  and  the  fame  fouree,  and  originated  with 
the  Goths  ;  who  having  introduced  it  in  its  plain  and  (im- 
p!e  Itate,  it  in  time  acquired,  from  the  tafte  and  manners 
of  different  nations,  its  light  and  airy  form,  receiving  its 
finifh,  perhaps,  from  the  more  ingenious  hand  of  the  Nor¬ 
mans.  And  fince  the  whole  maflive  ftile  was  unqueftion- 
ably  the  mode  univerfally  practifed  by  the  Saxons  ;  and 
the  light  and  airy  by  the  Normans,  we  may,  with  great 
propriety,  denominate  the  firjl  the  Saxon  Gothic,  and  the 
latter  the  Norman  Gothic,  Architetture. 

There  are,  however,  many  different  opinions  on  this  fub- 
ject ;  -and  fome  writers  who  even  ftigmatize  all  the  Gothic 
ftruutures  as  ceftitute  of  tafte,  order,  or  uniformity  ;  and 
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fo  far  below  tbs  claflical  notice  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  to 
be  deemed  unworthy  of  notice  in  the  fcience  of  architec¬ 
ture.  To  this,  bifhop  Warburton,  in  his  notes  on  Pope’s 
F.  pi  fries,  makes  the  following  ingenious  reply  : — “Our  Go¬ 
thic  anceftors,  (fays  he,)  had  j lifter  and  manlier  notions  of 
magnificence,  on  Greek  and  Roman  ideas,  than  thefe 
mimics  of  tafle,  who  profefs  to  ftudy  only  clalTic  elegance; 
and  becaufe  the  thing  does  honour  to  the  genius  of  thefe 
barbarians,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  explain  it.  All  our  an¬ 
cient  churches  are  called  without  dillinftion  Gothic.  They 
are  of  two  forts ;  thq;  one  built  in  the  Saxon  times,  the 
other  in  the  Norman.  When  the  Goths  had  conquered 
Rome,  and  the  genial  warmth  of  religion  had  ripened 
their  wits,  and  inflamed  their  piety,  they  ftruck  out  a  new 
fpecies  of  architefture,  unknown  to  Greece  and  Rome, 
upon  original  principles,  and  ideas  much  nobler  than  what 
had  given  birth  even  to  claflical  magnificence.  For  this 
northern  people  having  been  accuftomed,  during  the  gloom 
of  paganifni,  to  worlhip  the  deity  in  groves  (a  practice  com¬ 
mon  to  all  nations) ;  when  their  new  religion  required  co¬ 
vered  edifices,  they  ingenioufly  projected  to  make  them 
refemble  groves,  as  nearly  as  the  diltance  of  architecture 
would  permit;  at  once  indulging  their  old  prejudices,  and 
providing  for  their  prefent  conveniences,  by  a  cool  recepta¬ 
cle  in  a  fultry  climate  :  and  with  what  fkill  and  fuccefs  they 
executed  the  project,  appears  from  hence,  that  no  atten¬ 
tive  obferver  ever  viewed  a  regular  avenue  of  well-grown 
trees  intermixing  their  branches  overhead,  but  it  prefently 
put  him  in  mind  of  the  long  vifto  through  the  Gothic  ca¬ 
thedral  ;  or  even  entered  one  of  the  larger  and  more  ele¬ 
gant  edifices  of  this  kind,  but  it  prefented  to  his  imagina¬ 
tion  an  avenue  of  trees  ;  and  this  is  what  may  be  truly 
called  the  Gothic  ftyle  of  building.  Under  this  idea  of  fo 
extraordinary  a  fpecies  of  architecture,  all  the  irregular 
tranfgreftions  againft  art,  all  the  monftrous  offences  againft 
nature,  difappear  ;  every  thing  has  its  reafon,  every  thing 
is  in  order,  and  an  harmonious  whole  arifes  from  the  ftu- 
dious  application  of  means  proper  and  proportionate  to 
the  end.  For  could  the  arches  be  otherwife  than  pointed, 
•when  the  workmen  were  to  imitate  that  curve  which 
branches  of  two  oppofite  trees  make  by  their  infertion 
with  one  another  ?  or  could  the  columns  be  otherwife 
than  fplit  into  diftinft  (hafts,  when  they  were  to  reprefent 
the  Items  of  a  clump  of  trees  growing  clofe  together  >.  On 
the  fame  principles  they  formed  the  fpreading  ramification 
of  the  (tone-work  in  the  windows,  and  the  (tained  glafs  in 
the  interftices  ;  the  one  to  reprefent  the  branches,  and  the 
other  the  leaves,  of  an  opening  grove,  and  both  concurred 
to  preferve  that  gloomy  light  which  infpires  religious  re¬ 
verence  and  awe.  Laftly,  we  fee  the  reafon  of  their  ftu- 
diedaverfion  to  apparent  folidity  in  thefe  ftupendous  mafles, 
deemed  fo  abfurd  by  men  accuftomed  to  the  apparent  as 
well  as  real  ftrength  of  Grecian  architecture.  Had  it  been 
only  a  wanton  exercifeof  the  artift’s  (kill,  to  (hew  he  could 
give  real  ftrength  without  the  appearance  of  any,  we  might 
indeed  admire  his  fuperior  fcience,  but  we  imilt  needs  con¬ 
demn  his  ill  judgment.  But  when  one  confiders,  that  this 
furp riling  lightnefs  was  neceflary  to  complete  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  idea  of  a  fylvan  place  of  worfliip,  one  cannot 
fufficiently  admire  thp  ingenuity  of  the  contrivance.  This 
too  will  account  for  the  contrary  qualities  in  what  we  call 
the  Saxon  architecture..  The  firft  places  of  Chriftian  vvor- 
(hip  were  fepulchres  and  fubterraneous  caverns,  low  and 
heavy  from  neceffity.  When  Chriftianity  became  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  date,  and  fumptuous  temples  began  to  be 
■erected,  they  yet,  in  regard  to  the  firft  pious  ages,  pre- 
lerved  the  maffive  ftyle,  made  (till  more  venerable  by  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  where  this  ftyle  was  fol¬ 
lowed.” 

Many  other  ingenious  men,  who  have  carefully  exa¬ 
mined  the  beft  churches  executed  in  this  ftyle,  allow  they 
are  highly  deferving  of  attention,  whether  we  confider 
them  as  veftiges  of  art,  or  monuments  of  the  induftry  and 
manners  of  former  ages.  Sir  William  Chambers,  who  was 
certainly  very  competent  to  judge  of  their  merit,  remarks 


that,  “  to  thofe  ufually  called  Gothic  architects,  we  are 
indebted  for  the  firft  confiderable  improvements  in  con- 
ftruCtion  ;  there  is  a  lightnefs  in  their  works,  an  art  and 
boldnefs  of  execution,  to  which  the  ancients  never  arrived, 
and  which  the  moderns  comprehend  and  imitate  with  dif¬ 
ficulty.”  Thefe  circumftances  might  be  confidered  a  dif¬ 
fident,  inducement  to  inveftigate  the  principles  on  which 
thofe  edifices  are  built  ;  but  they  have  other  claims  to  our 
notice.  No  other  mode  of  building  feems  fo  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  excite  fublime  fenfations  ;  and  if  we  admire  the 
heathen  temples  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  becaufe 
they  awaken  thefe  emotions  in  us,  we  muft  furely  efiteem 
thefe  Chriftian  temples  ;  for  they  certainly  produce  that 
effect  in  a  fuperior  degree,  though,  in  the  conftruCtion  of 
molt  of  them,  nothing  is  ufed  but  the  fimple  produce  off 
the  quarry.  And  when  we  confider  the  difficulty  the  ar¬ 
chitects  of  thefe  edifices  had  to  contend  with,  from  the 
ignorance  of  the  times,  and  the  debafed  (late  of  fcience  and 
literature,  we  muft  confefs  they  had  much  more  merit 
than  is  generally  allowed  them;  for,  notvvith  (landing  thefe 
powerful  barriers,  their  works  difeover  traces  of  mathe¬ 
matical  knowledge,  of  philofophical  penetration,  and  re¬ 
ligious  fentiment,  which  future  generations  may  perliaps 
feek  for  in  vain,  in  the  produdtions  of  the  architects  o£ 
this  enlightened  age. 

Of  the  original  Saxon  Gothic  architecture,  many  curious 
remains  are  yet  to  be  traced,  in  fome  of  our  old  cathedrals 
and  monadic  buildings.  A  very  complete  fpecimen  of  this 
ftyle,  is  the  northern  tranfept  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
Winchefter;  ereCted  about  the  year  1093.  The  weft  end 
of  the  fame  cathedral,  rebuilt  by  William  of  Wykeham  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  affords  a  very  fingular  inftance  of 
a  mixture  of  both  the  Saxon  and  Norman  (tyles,  which 
neverthelefs  produces  a  very  folemn  and  noble  effeCt. 
“  This  aide,”  fays  bifliop  Lowth,  “  was  originally  of  the 
Saxon  architecture,  with  round  pillars,  much  (tronger  than 
the  Doric  or  Tufcan,  with  round-headed  arches  and  win¬ 
dows,  and  plain  walls  without  buttreffes.  Wykeham*s 
defign  was  to  rebuild  the  whole  of  it  in  the  Norman  ftyle  7 
but  perceiving  the  foundation  to  be  precarious,  on  low, 
moift,  and  loofe,  ground,  he  determined  to  leave  the  old 
Saxon  pillars  (landing,  and  cafed  them  round  with  new 
work,  imitating  in  fome  degree  the  cluftered  pillar  and 
pointed  arch  of  the  Normans.  Thefe  circumftances,  in 
which  (lability  and  fecurity  were  very  wifely  in  the  firft 
place  coh-ful ted,  have  been  attended,  however,  with  fome 
inconvenience,  as  it  feems  owing  to  them  that  this  build¬ 
ing  has  been  cenfured  for  want  of  that  lightnefs  and  free¬ 
dom,  and  that  elegance  of  proportion,  which  might  have 
been  expeCted  from  Wykeham’s  known  tafte  in  architec¬ 
ture,  and  from  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  his  other  works  in 
this  kind  ;  of  which  we  have  evident  examples  in  the  cha¬ 
pels  of  both  his  colleges,  efpecially  in  the  weftern  part  of 
that  of  New  college  in  Oxford,  which  is  remarkably  beau¬ 
tiful.  However,  with  all  its  defeCts,  there  is  no  fabric  of 
its  kind  in  England,  after  thofe  of  York  and  Lincoln,  which 
excels  this  part  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Winchefter  in 
greatnefs,  ftatelinefs,  and  majefty.”  To  which  the  laureat 
Warton  adds,  “  the  folemn  profpedt  through  this  middle 
aide  to  the  eaft  window  beyond  the  choir,  muft  forcibly 
ftrike  every  mind  fufceptible  of  thofe  awful  feelings  that 
arife  from  the  contemplation  of  that  greatnefs  and  extent, 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  proportions  of  Gothic  architec¬ 
ture.”  Other  genuine  remains  of  the  old  Saxon  ftyle  may 
be  feen  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Ely,  in  Chepftovv  priory, 
in  the  conventual  church  of  Rumfcy,  in  Canterbury  and 
Gloucefter  cathedrals,  and  in  mod  of  our  ancient  churches 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  Norman,  or  improved  Gothic,  fays  Rious,  “  is 
diftinguiftted  by  the  lightnefs  of  its  work;  by  the  peculiar 
boldnefs  of  its  elevations  and  fettions ;  and  by  the  deli¬ 
cacy,  profufion,  and  extravagant  fancy,  of  its  ornaments  ; 
fo  peculiarly  fanciful  and  abfurd,  that  its  real  origin  can 
only  be  attributed  to  the  Moors  ;  whence  its  true  appel¬ 
lation  is  Arabic,  Saracenic,  or  Morefque.”  Mr.  Grofe, 
3  however, 
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hotvcver,  contends,  that  this  opinion  is  not  fufficiently  fa¬ 
voured  by  the  obfervations  of  feveral  learned  travellers, 
who  have  accurately  furveyed  the  ancient  mode  of  build¬ 
ing  in  tliofe  parts  of  the  world.  Thus  Cornelius  Le  Brim, 
an  indefatigable  and  inquifitive  traveller,  has  pubiiflied 
many  views  of  eaftern  buildings,  particularly  about  the 
Holy  Land  :  in  all  thefe,  only  one  Gothic  ruin,  the  church 
near  Acre,  and  a  few  pointed  arches,  occur  ;  and  thofe 
built  by  the  Chriftians,  when  in  polfeflion  of  the  country. 
Near  Ifpahan,' in  Perfia,  he  gives  feveral  buildings  with 
pointed  arches  :  but  thefe  are  bridges  and  caravanferas, 
whole  age  cannot  be  afcertained  ;  confequently  are  as  like¬ 
ly  to  have  been  built  after  as  before  the  introduction  of 
this  ftyle  into  Europe.  At  Ifpahan,  the  grand  market¬ 
place  is  furrourided  by  divers  magnificent  Gothic  build¬ 
ings  ;  particularly  the  royal  mofque,  and  the  Talael  Ali- 
kapie,  or  theatre.  The  magnificent  bridge  of  Alla-werdie- 
chan,  over  the  river  Zenderoet,  540  paces  long  and  feven- 
teen  broad,  having  thirty-three  pointed  arches,  is  alfo  a 
Gothic  ftruCture ;  but  no  mention  is  made  when  or  by 
whom  thefe  are  built.  The  Chiaer  Baeg,  a  royal  garden, 
is  decorated  with  Gothic  buildings  ;  but  thefe  were,  it  is 
laid,  built  only  in  the  reign  of  Sclia  Abbas,  w  ho  died  anno 
1629.  One  building  indeed,  Mr.  Grol'e  fays,  feems  at  firft 
as  if  it  would  corroborate  this  alfertion,  and  that  the  time 
when  it  was  erected  might  be  in  home  degree  fixed  ;  it  is 
the  tomb  of  Abdaliah,  one  of  the  fuccelTors  of  Mahomet, 
probably  him  furnamed  Abu  Beer.  “  If  this  tomb  (fays 
lie)  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  foon  after  his  death, 
eftimating  that  even  to  have  happened  according  to  the 
common  courfe  of  nature,  it  will  place  its  erection  about 
the  middle  of  the  feventh  century  :  but  this  is  by  far  too 
conjectural  to  be  depended  on.  It  alfo  feems  as  if  this  was 
not  the  common  ftyle  of  building  at  that  time,  from  the 
temple  of  Mecca;  the  arches -of  which  are  femi-circular. 
The  tomb  here  mentioned  has  but  one  evidence  to  prove 
its  antiquity;  that  of  being  damaged  by  the  injuries  of 
time  and  weather.” 

With  regard  to  the  fuppofition,  that  this  kind  of  archi¬ 
tecture  was  brought  into  Spain  by  the  Moors,  and  thence 
introduced  by  way  of  France  into  Britain;  “  it  may,  on 
firfl  fight,”  fays  Mr.  Grofe,  “  appear  plaufible  ;  though 
the  only  inflance  adduced  to  corroborate  the  fact,  on  the 
evidence  of  correft  drawings,  is  the  mofque  at  Cordua  in 
Spain;  where,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  views  pubiiflied 
by  Mr.  Swinburne,  moft  of  the  arches  are  circular  or  horfe- 
flioe  fafhioned,  though  a  few  pointed  arches,  formed  by 
the  interfeCtion  of  two  fegments  of  a  circle,  undoubtedly 
appear.  And,  if  thefe  arches  were  part  of  the  original 
ftruCture,  it  might  be  fomewhat  in  favour  of  the  fiippofi- 
tion;  but,  as  that  edifice  has  been  feveral  times  altered  and 
enlarged  by  the  Mahometans,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  afeer- 
tain  the  date  of  the  prefent  building,  before  any  decifive 
conclufions  can  be  drawn.”  There  are  feveral  pointed 
arches  in  the  Moorifh  palace  at  Grenada,  called  the  Al¬ 
hambra  ;  but,  as  that  was  not  built  till  the  year  1 273, 
long  after  the  introduction  of  pointed  arches  into  Europe, 
they  are  as  likely  to  be  borrowed  by  the  Moors  from  the 
Chriftians  as  by  the  Chriftians  from  the  Moors.  The 
greateft  peculiarity  in  the  Moorifh  architecture  is  the  horfe- 
fhoe  arch,  which,  containing  more  than  a  femicircle,  con¬ 
trails  towards  its  bafe,  by  which  it  is  rendered  unfit  to 
bear  any  confiderable  weight,  and  is  therefore  only  calcu¬ 
lated  for  ornament.  Among  the  drawings  of  the  Moorifh 
buildings  given  in  Les  Delicts  de  I'EJfpagne,  faid  to  be  faith¬ 
ful  reprefentations,  there  are  no  traces  of  the  Gothic  ar¬ 
chitecture  there,  as  well  as  in  the  Moorifh  caftle  at  Gib¬ 
raltar,  the  arches  are  all  reprefented  circular.  All  this, 
however,  feems  to  throw  but  little  light  on  the  fubjeCl  ; 
for  it  is  moft  likely  that  the  Moors,  as  well  as  other  na¬ 
tions,  at  different  periods,  adopted  different  modes  of  build¬ 
ing  ;  fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  there  does  not  appear  any 
authentic  documents  to  fubvert  the  generally-received  opi¬ 
nion,  that  this  ftyle  of  architecture  originated  in  any  other 
wav  than  that  we  have  already  mentioned  ;  which  has  late- 
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ly  received  additional  force  from  the  obfervations  of  Mr- 
Murphy,  in  his  excellent  defeription  of  the  church  of 
Batalha,  in  the  province  of  Eftremadura,  in  Portugal,  to 
whom  ourfelves,  and  the  public,  are  under  infinite  obliga¬ 
tions,  for  his  zeal  to  co-operate  in  refeuing  from  oblivion 
this  magnificent  ftyle  of  architecture. 

The  marks  which  principally  conftitute  the  character  of 
this  ftyle,  which  we  now  proceed  to  deferibe,  arc  its  nu¬ 
merous  and  prominent  buttreffes,  its  lofty  domes,  fpires, 
and  pinnacles,  its  large  and  ramified  windows,  its  orna¬ 
mental  niches  or  canopies,  its  fculptured  faints,  the  deli¬ 
cate  lacework  of  its  fretted  roofs,  and  the  profufion  of  or¬ 
naments  lavifhed  over  the  whole  building:  but  its  peculiar 
diftinguifliing  characteriftics  are,  the  fmall  cluttered  pillars, 
and  pointed  arches;  which,  though  laft  brought  into  life, 
are  evidently  of  more  fimple  and  obvious  conftruCtion  than 
the  round  or  fernicircular  ones;  two  flat  ftones,  with  their 
tops  inclined  to  each  other  and  touching,  form  its  rudi¬ 
ments;  whereas  a  fernicircular  arch  appears  the  refult  of 
deeper  contrivance,  as  confifting  of  more  parts ;  and  it  feems 
lefs  probable  that  chance,  from  whence  all  thefe  inventions 
were  firft  derived,  fliould  throw  feveral  wedge-like  ftones 
between  the  tops  of  two  others  fet  perpendicular,  fo  as 
exactly  to  fit,  and  fill  up  the  interval. 

Of  the  NORMAN  GOTHIC  PILLAR. 

The  pillars  of  this  kind  of  architecture  are  as  (lender  as 
thofe  of  the  ancient  Gothic  are  heavy  and  maflive  ;  and 
yet,  though  they  appear  (lighter  and  weaker  than  any  of 
the  Greek  or  Roman  orders,  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  they 
are  ftronger  than  either;  polleiling,  from  their  peculiar  ap¬ 
pearance,  a  deception  in  this  refpect  that  the  nicelt  eye 
cannot  deteCt.  In  proof  of  this  we  need  only  mention, 
that,  although  the  Gothic  columns  in  the  weftern  part  of 
Weftminfter  abbey  appear  to  be  much  flenderer,  weaker, 
and  of  lefs  diameter,  than  the  Corinthian  columns  in  the 
portico  of  St.  Paul’s,  which  are  four  feet  in  diameter,  yet 
they  are  actually  full  fourteen  inches  more  in  their  diame¬ 
ters,  and  confequently  more  than  half  as  (trong  again ; 
becaufe  16,  the  lquare  of  the  diameter  of  one  of  the  Co¬ 
rinthian  columns  in  the  portico  of  St.  Paul’s,  is  lefs  than 
two-thirds  of  26  eight-twelfths,  the  lquare  of  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  thefe  columns  in  Weftminfter  abbey  :  a  light,  airy, 
and  deceptive,  effect,  in  the  Norman  Gothic  pillar,  not  to 
be  equalled  in  any  of  the  columns  ereCted  by  Greek  or 
Roman  architects  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  grand  effect  fo  univerfully  admired  in  Gothic  ca¬ 
thedrals,  feems  to  arife  from  the  artful  diftribution  of  the 
pillars,  with  their  concomitant  feenery.  Their  magni¬ 
tude,  and  relative  fituations,  require  to  be  proportionate 
to  the  laws  of  ftatics  and  optics.  The  clutter  of  little 
lhafts,  and  the  intervening  mouldings  on  the  fuperficies  of 
each  pillar,  give  them  the  appearance  of  inftability,  and 
feem  fuperfluous  at  firft  light ;  but,  on  tracing  their  con¬ 
tinuity  'upwards,  we  find  them  branching  out  in  various 
directions,  in  the  ribs  of  the  nave  and  aile  vaults,  and. 
converted  into  archivolts  in  the  (ides  of  the  navel  The 
manner  in  which  thefe  pillars  are  ufually  placed,  is  rather 
Angular,  but  well  calculated  for  effeCt  and  refiftance  ;  the 
(ides  of  each  forms  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  with  the 
collateral  wall,  by  which  thtyr  repulfion  is  greater  than  if 
placed  parallel,  in  the  fame  ratio  the  diagonal  of  a  lquare 
bears  to  its  fide.  The  capitals  are  commonly  adorned  with 
carvings  of  leaves  and  flowers,  and  even  of  animals  ;  lotne- 
tim.es  with  cherubims,  angels,  See.  either  engraved  of  in 
relievo.  The  cornices  are  generally  ornamented  with  caft 
vings  of  different  devices  in  ovals,  rounds,  diamonds,  dr 
fquares ;  and  the  modillions  are  moftly  arched.  The  lhafts 
oi  the  columns  are  often  ornamented  on  the  furfaces  with 
lozenge  net-work,  wreaths  of  leaves  and  flowers,  fpirals, 

& c .  and,  when  the  (haft  conlifts  of  a  chiller  of  fmall  pil¬ 
lars,  it  is  common  to  fee  them  bound  round  as  it  were 
with  fillets,  or  entwined  with  a  band  or  ribbon  in  a  fer-' 
pentine  direction.  Elevations  of  the  pillars  general  ly  u  fed 
in  the  ailes  of  churches,  may  be  feen  in  the  followin°  View 
.2  of 
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of  tlie  SeClion  of  the  church  of  Batalha,  given  by  Mr. 
Murphy,  in  the  mean  time  the  annexed  plates  of  a  Nor¬ 
man  Gothic  column,  and  enriched  capital  and  entablature, 
which  are  adjufted  to  geometrical  proportions,  may  ferve 
to  illuftrate  an  idea  for  practice,  fhould  an  architect  he 
difpofed  to  raife  ftruCtures  in  the  Gothic  ftyle,  or  adapt 
it  to  tire  pUrpofe  of  frontifpieces  to  churches,  chapels, 
d’welling-.houfes,  &c. 

Of  ARCHES. 

The  writers  who  have  hitherto  treated  on  this  fubjeCt, 
have  principally  directed  their  attention  to  the  pointed 
arch,  which  they  feem  to  conlider  as  the  leading  clia- 
raCteriftic  of  this  fpecies  of  architecture.  Many  learned 
difquifitions  have  been  written  concerning  its  origin,  but 
it  dill  remains  unexplained.  Mr.  Murphy,  in  his  in¬ 
genious  publication  above-mentioned,  profelfes  to  have 
bellowed  much  thought  on  this  part;  and  flatters  him- 
felf,  that,  though  his  conjectures  have  the  peculiarity  of 
being  entirely  new,  they  may  be  allowed  to  approach  as 
near  to  certainty  as  the  nature  of  the  fubjeCt  will  admit. 
“  If  (fays  he)  the  pointed  arch  be  confidered  detached 
from  the  building,  its  origin  may  long  be  fought  for  in 
vain,  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  reafon  it  has  eluded  the 
researchers  of  fo  many  ingenious  men  ;  but,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  if  we  examine  it  in  a  relative  view,  as  a  part  in  the 
competition  of  the  w  hole,  it  will  become  more  eafy  to  ac¬ 
count  for  it's  form,  or  for  that  of  any  other  component  part. 
If  we  take  a  comprehenfive  view’  of  any  of  thefe  ftruCtures 
externally,  we  (hall  perceive  that  not  only  the  arch,  but 
every  vertical  part  of  the  whole  fuperftruCture,  terminates 
in  a  point.  And  the  general  form,  if  viewed  from  any  of  the 
principal  entrances,  (thedation  from  whence  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  sin  edifice  fhould  be  taken,)  will  be  found  to  have  a 
pyramidal  tendency.  The  porticoes  of  the  drd  dory,  whe¬ 
ther  they  be  three  or  five  in  number,  are  reduced  to  one 
at  the  top,  and  this  is  fometimes  crowned  with  a  lofty  pe¬ 
diment,  which  might  more  properly  be  called  a  pyramid, 
as  we  fee  in  the  tranfept  front  of  Wedminider  Abbey,  and 
of  York  Minder.  If  we  look  further  on,  in  a  direct  line 
with  its  apex,  we  frequently  fee  a  lofty  fpire,  or  pyramid, 
fifing  over  the  interfedtion  of  the  nave  and  tranfept.  Each 
of  the  buttrefles  and  turrets  is  crowned  with  a  (mall  py¬ 
ramid.  If  niches  are  introduced,  they  are  crowned  with 
a  fort  of  pyramidal  canopy.  The  arches  of  the  doors  and 
windows  terminate  in  a  point;  and  every  little  accedory 
ornament,  which  enriches  the  whole,  has  a  pointed  or 
angular  tendency.  Spires,  pinnacles,  and  pointed  arches, 
are  always  found  to  accompany  each  other,  and  very 
clearly  imply  a  fydem  founded  on  the  principles  of  the 
pyramid. 

“  It  appears  evident,  from  thefe  indances,  that  the  py¬ 
ramidal  form  actually  exids  throughout  the  feveral  com¬ 
ponent  parts,  and  the  general  difpodtion  of  the  edifice  ap¬ 
proaches  as  near  to  it,  at  lead,  as  the  ordonnance  of  an 
hidorical  painting  w  hich  is  (aid  to  be  pyramidally  grouped. 
Hence  we  may  comprehend  the  reafon  why  the  arch  was 
made  pointed,  as  no  other  form  could  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  with  equal  propriety,  in  a  pyramidal  figure,  to  an- 
fwer  the  different  purpofes  of  uniformity,  fitnefs,  and 
ftrength.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  that  we  feek  its  origin 
in  the  branches  of  trees;  or  in  the  interfe&ion  of  Saxon 
or  G  recian  circles  ;  or  in  the  perfpeCtive  of  arches  ;  or  in 
any  other  accidental  concurrence  of  fortuitous  circum- 
ftances.  The  idea  of  the  pointed  arch  feems  clearly  to 
have  been  luggeded  by  the  pyramid,  and  its  origin  mud 
confequently  be  attributed  not  to  accident,  but  to  ordina¬ 
tion.  But,  granting  for  a  moment  that  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  conjectures  were  true,  w’e  fhould  be  as  far  as 
ever  from  afcertaining  the  principles  of  thefe  edidces. 
There  never  was  a  fpecies  of  architecture  the  properties 
of  which  could  be  determined  from  the  arch  alone.  Even 
in  the  Gothic,  where  it  forms  fo  confpicuous  a  part,  it 
does  not  govern  in  the  compofition,  but  follows  the  gene¬ 
ral  order  of  things,  as  it  is  not  a  cauie,  but  a  concomitant 
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part,  and  its  pointed  termination  is  a  confequence  arifing 
from  a  general  actuating  principle. 

“Whether  the  Gothic  architects  were  the  inventors  of 
this  arch,  or  borrowed  the  idea  of  it  from  others,  is  not 
cafy  to  determine  ;  but  it  is  very  reafonable  to  fuppofe 
that  it  originated  with  themleives,  as  they  were  the  only 
Icientific  builders  known  to  have  ufed  the  pyramidal  figure 
in  the  compofition  of  their  edifices,  except  the  Egyptians  ; 
and  it  is  generally  fuppofed  that  the  latter  were  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  condructing  arches,  though,  'in  other  ref- 
pects,  an  ingenious  people.  But  the  Gothic  architects,  in 
udng  this  arch,  did  no  more,  in  my  opinion,  than  the 
Greeks  or  Romans  would  have  done  in  fimilar  circuiri- 
ftances.  For,  if  vvt  fuppofe  for  a  moment,  that  an  Athe¬ 
nian  artid  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  or  a  Roman  architect  of 
the  Augudan  age,  had  been  called  in  to  finifh  a  Gothic 
ftruCture  that  had  neither  doors  nor  windows,  he  could 
not,  I  think,  have  introduced  any  other  but  a  pointed 
arch,  in  an  edidce  where  every  part  grew  up  to  a  point, 
without  being  guilty  of  a  direef  violation  of  the  laws  of 
art,  and  of  the  precepts  fo  drongly  inculcated  in  the  ar¬ 
chitecture  of  his  own  country.  The  rule  obferved  by  the 
Gothic  architects,  of  adapting  the  form  of  the  arch  to  the 
general  figure  of  the  edifice,  is,  I  believe,  confonant  with 
the  cudom  of  the  anqients,  though  I  cannot  dnd  that  any 
writer,  ancient  or  modern,  has  taken  notice  of  this  cir- 
cumdance.  The  Grecian  temples,  which  were  chiefly  of 
an  oblong  form,  have  their  doors  and  windows  terminated 
horizontally,  In  all  the  dedgns  that  I  have  feen  of  the  ruins 
of  that  country ;  fome  exceptions  may  perhaps  be  found, 
but  they  never  occur,  except  where  propriety  was  made 
fubfervient  to  convenience. 

“  The  Romans,  who  indulged  in  a  greater  variety  of 
forms,  furnifh  us  with  many  examples  wherein  this  prin¬ 
ciple  of  uniformity  is  obferved  ;  the  doors  and  windows 
of  their  quadrangular  edifices  being,  generally  fpeaking, 
clofed  horizontally  in  the  manner  of  the  Grecians,  and 
the  apertures  of  their  rotund  edifices  terminated  with  fe- 
micircular  arches,  as  we  fee  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Ve¬ 
rona,  and  in  the  Colifeum,  the  theatre  of  Marcelliis,  the 
temple  of  Bacchus  and  Faunus  at  Rome,  &c.  to  which 
uniformity  thefe  building's  are  indebted  for  a  great  part  of 
their  beauty.  Of  this  the  author  of  the  ingenious  In¬ 
quiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful,  appears  to  have  been  perfectly  fenfible  :  ‘  It 
is  in  a  kind  of  artificial  infinity  we  ought  to  look,  for  the 
caufe  why  a  rotund  has  fucli  a  noble  eft'eCt.  For  in  a  ro¬ 
tund,  whether  it  be  a  building  or  a  plantation,  you  can  no 
where  fix  a  boundary  ;  turn  which  way  you  will,  the  fame 
objeCt  (till  feems  to  continue,  and  the  imagination  has  no 
reft.  But  the  parts  muft  be  uniform,  as  well  as  circularly 
difpofed,  to  give  this  figure  its  full  force  ;  becaufe  any 
difference,  whether  it  be  in  the  difpofition,  or  in  the  fi¬ 
gure,  or  even  in  the  colour  of  the  parts,  is  highly  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  idea  of  infinity,  which  every  change  muft 
check  and  interrupt,  at  every  alteration  commencing  a 
new  feries.’  Indeed,  there  is  no  fpecies  of  architecture 
that  has  the  leaft  claim  to  excellence,  wherein  this  uniform 
confent  of  parts  has  not  been  confidered  as  indifpenfabiy 
neceffary  to  the  general  effeCt  and  harmony  of  the  compo¬ 
fition.  We  even  find  it  obferved  in  thofe  fimple  ftruCtures 
of  the  Egyptians,  that  refemble  a  fruftrum  of  a  pyramid  ; 
which  ftruCtures  probably  firft  fuggefted  the  idea  of  doors 
with  oblique  fides,  narrower  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom, 
as  defcribed  in  the  fixth  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  of  Vi¬ 
truvius.  Doors  of  this  fort,  having  fitnefs  to  recommend 
them,  in  a  building  of  that  kind,  as  well  as  convenience, 
on  account  of  their  (hutting  themfelves,  a  property  they 
derive  from  the  nature  of  their  figure,  were  wifely  adapted 
in  thofe  artlefs  times,  and  would  be  equally  proper  now, 
if  fimilar  reafons  fhould  juftify  their  reftoration. 

“  Upon  the  whole,  if  the  form  of  the  arches,  employed 
in  clofing  the  apertures  of  a  regular  edifice,  contributes 
in  any  degree  to  the  effeCt  and  harmony  of  the  comport- 
tion ;  it  is  probable,  that  the  order  here  afligned  to  each 
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appears  the  mod  natural,  and  the  mod  confident  with  the 
rules  of  fitnefs  and  uniformity  ;  that  is  to  fay,  A  pointed 
arch.in  a  pyramidal  ftrmfture.  An  horizontal  arch,  (if 
the  term  be  allowed,)  in  a  fquare  or  oblong  building;  and 
a  (emi-circular  arch  in  a  rotund.  Whatever  merit  thefe 
different  arches  may  poflefs,  ub  ft  rafted  from  their  proper¬ 
ties  of  ftrength,  they  ftiew  it  to  molt  advantage  by  this 
arrangement ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  this  arrangement 
were  tranfpofed,  the  incongruity  refulting  from  fuch  a 
difcordant  compolition  would  deftroy  the  effeCt  of  the  whole 
Edifice.  The  Gothic  architects  appear  to  have  been  no  ftra  ti¬ 
gers  to  the  propriety  of  the  preceding  ordinance,  as  is  ma- 
nifeft  from  the  various  kinds  of  arches  they  employed,  to 
coincide  with  the  contingent  forms  of  their  buildings ;  and 
whoever  fhould  undertake  to  determine  their  ftyle  of  ar¬ 
chitecture,  from  the  pointed  tendency  of  the  arch  alone, 
would  not  always  be  correct  in  his  decifion.  Their  beft  ar- 
tifts  made  it  a  rule,  to  adopt  the  arch  that  was  mod  conge¬ 
nial  in  its  form  tothe  figure  of  the  edifice.  The  femicircle 
Was  excluded,  becaufe  their  iff  ru  flu  res  were  never  round  : 
but,  where  the  afpeft  of  the  edifice  was  horizontal,  the 
pperturcs  alTo  were  clofed  horizontally.  The  refeflory  at 
Batalha,  which  is  not  an  inelegant  fpecimen  of  Gothic  art, 
furnifhes  us  with  a  fitrking  example  of  this  nature,  that 
enables  us  to  reafon  on  fafls.  The  general  figure  of  the 
plan,  and  of  the  elevation,  of  this  refeflory,  is  nearly  like 
that  of  a  loyv  Grecian  pavilion;  and  all  its  apertures,  with¬ 
out  exception,  are  clofed  in  the  Grecian  manner;  but  if 
each  of  its  buttrefles,  inftead  of  terminating  under  the 
cornice  had  been  carried  above  the  railing  and  crow  ned 
with  a  pinnacle,  and  the  ends,  if  finifhed,  with  fharp  point¬ 
ed-gables,  its  apertures,  in  that  cafe,  1  conceive,  would 
not  have  been  clofed  horizontally,  but  with  a  pointed  arch, 
fomewhat  fimilar  to  tliofe  of  King’s  College  Chapel,  at 
Cambridge.  Hence  it  appears,  that  it  was  propriety,  and 
not  caprice,  that  influenced  the  Gothic  architefts  in  clof- 
ing  the  apertures  of  their  edifices  ;  and  that  a  building 
may  be  in  the  true  ftyle  of  the  modern  Norman  Gothic, 
without  poffeifing  a  fingle  pointed  arch  ;  though  that  of  a 
church  cannot.” 

Upon  the  above  reafoning  of  Mr.  Murphy,  the  Month¬ 
ly  Reviewers,  with  great  difcrimination,  have  made  the 
following  remarks  :  “  Mr.  M.  maintains  that  the  forms 
of  buildings,  in  the  whole  or  mafs,  were  adjufted  a  priori, 
and  that  the  forms  of  inferior  parts  were  confequent,  or 
followed  from  them :  the  contrary  of  which  may  every 
where  be  remarked  to  be  the  cafe ;  for  all  architectural 
forms  arofe  from  primitive  modes  of  conftruflion ;  and 
this  of  the  Gothic  arch  is  deiived  from  the  fmallnefs  of 
materials  then  applied  in  buildings.  The  maflive  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  Grecian  building  was  firft  rejected  by  the 
later  Romans,  and  arches,  from  column  to  column,  were 
fubftituted  in  its  place.  This  was  the  model  of  the  old  or 
Saxon  Gothic,  being  with  femicircular  arches.  The  more 
elegant  modern  or  Norman  Gothic  was  the  fecond  change, 
and  arofe  from  the  great  facility  w  ith  which  pointed  arches 
were  conftrufted,  wanting  but  little  centering  and  thill  lefs 
ponderous  (tones.  We  have  a  convincing  proof  that  faci¬ 
lity  of  conftrudfion, was  the  circumftance  then  moftly  con- 
fidered,  in  many  of  the  greateft  works  of  this  country; 
for  the  foft  Norman  (tone  was  brought  here  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  eredting  them.  Maflive  and  ftrong  (tone  being 
then  totally  diluted  in  building,  no  other  mode  of  cover¬ 
ing  a  void  was  left,  than  by  the  application  of  arches  ; 
and,  in  the  improved  Gothic,  we  fee  that  arch  judicioufly 
adopted  which  was  mod  ealily  executed,  and  which  had 
the  leaft  lateral  preflure.  To  refift  what  little  preflure  it 
had,  appropriate  buttrefles  were  requifite  ;  fometimes  con¬ 
verted  into  towers  at  the  angles.  Thus,  by  a  gradual  pro- 
grefs,  the  rife  and  perfection  of  Gothic  forms,  affefling 
the  mafs  of  a  building,  are  naturally  explained  ;  and  no 
other  than  a  pyramidal  form  could  well  refult  from  a  com¬ 
bination  of  (itch  parts,  being,  in  faft  a  great  pyramid 
formed  of  fd  many  left  pyramids.  The  architect  being 
furniflied  with  a  knowledge  of  the  parts,  it  becomes  his 
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province  to  combine  them  in  the  beft  manner  to  form  one 
beautiful  mafs  :  fuggefting  only  fuch  variations  in  thofe 
parts  as  the  nature  of  them  will  admit,  without  prejudice 
to  their  fitnefs  in  refpe'Ct  to  utility  or  conftruflion.  If, 
then,  it  be  admitted,  that,  an  architect  muft  have  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  parts,  previoufiy  to  forming  a  whole,  (and 
furely  there  can  be  no  other  rational  mode  of  procedure,) 
Mr.  M’s  argument  in  that  relpefl  muft  be  erroneous.  The 
fame  obfervations  will  apply  to  his  reafoning  on  the  Gre¬ 
cian  forms  of  buildings  confiding  of  horizontal  lines,  both 
in  the  parts  and  in  the  mafl'es.  Can  we  imagine  that  ar¬ 
chitecture  arofe  from  the  defire  of  making  a  picture?  cer¬ 
tainly  not :  it  was  originally  provided  for  convenience  ; 
and  fitnefs  of  conftruCtion  muft  have  had  its  fhare  in  de¬ 
ciding  the  form,  as  we  univerfally  find  to  have  been  the 
cafe  in  all  original  architecture.  Beauty,  therefore,  was 
not  confulted  a  priori  to  give  the  general  forms  of  the 
parts,  but  was,  and  always  is,  the  laft  date  of  refinement 
in  architecture,  and  conlifts  of  combining  and  converting 
the  general  forms  of  the  component  parts  in  the  mod  plea¬ 
ting  manner.  But,  although  we  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  M. 
in  tracing  the  rife  of  certain  forms,  yet  his  conclufions  with 
refpeCt  to  their  application  are  very  juft  ;  and  we  cannot 
conclude  our  remarks  on  his  work,  without  acknowledging 
the  gratification  it  has  afforded  us  by  its  general  excel¬ 
lence.” — See  Monthly  Review,  July  1796. 

The  annexed  Plate  exhibits  a  correfl  view  of  different 
arches;  of  which  the  following  is  a  defcription  :  Fig.  1. 
The  common  pointed  arch.  2.  An  arch  of  the  third  point : 
this  arch  is  i".  fed  in  many  parts  of  the  church  of  Batalha  ; 
in  the  fide  elevations  of  churches  it  has  an  agreeable  ap¬ 
pearance,  as  being  an  equation  between  the  high  pointed 
and  low  arch.  3.  A  lection  of  the  common  pointed  arch, 
jig.  1.  4  and  5.  Pointed  arches,  of  contrary  flexion.  The 
manner  of  forming  the(e,  and  the  foregoing  pointed  arches, 
is  (hewn  by  the  lines  and  indexes  of  the  relpeflive  figures. 
6.  The  quadratrix  of  Dinoftratus.  7  and  8.  Horizontal 
arches  :  the  former  is  taken  from  the  convent  of  the 
church  of  the  blefled  Conception  at  Baja  ;  the  latter  is 
copied  from  a  Gothic  ruin  at  Evora,  both  in  tine  province 
of  Alem-tejo,  in  Portugal.  The  fubtenfe  of  half  this 
arch,  appears  to  be  equal  to  the  interval  between  the  pil¬ 
lars,  and  is  the  v  eakeft  manner  of  forming  a  Gothic  arch. 
The  ratio  of  its  ftrength,  being  to  the  ftrength  of  a  femi¬ 
circular  arch  of  equal  fpan,  as  10  is  to  13.  The  architect 
appears  to  jiave  been  fenfible  of  this  weaknefs,  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  guarded  againft  the  incumbent 
weight.  All  the  above  arches  properly  belong  to  that 
fpecies  of  architecture  called  modern  Norman  Gothic. 
9.  The  crefcent,  horfe-fhoe,  or  Moorifque,  arch.  10.  A 
Moorifque  pointed  arch.  11.  A  Moorifque  pointed  arch 
of  contrary  flexion.  Thefe  three  arches  may  be  feen  at 
the  Puerta  de  los  (iete  Suelos,  and  at  the  Torre  de  las  dos 
Hermanos. — Alhambra.  The  method  of  forming  them  is 
(hewn  by  the  lines  and  indexes  to  each.  12.  A  window  in 
the  Arabian  ftyle  of  architecture,  (Fetched  from  the  roval 
palace  at  Cintra,  near  Lilbon.  13.  Saxon  arches.  14.  The 
femicircular  arch  often  ufed  by  the  Romans,  particularly 
in  their  rotund  buildings.  15.  The  Dos  d’Ane,  ufed  by 
the  Egyptians,  in  the  vaulting  of  the  galleries,  and  fepul- 
chral  chambers  of  their  pyramids. — See  Norden’s  Travels, 
plate  49  and  50.  16,  and  17,  Shews  the  Norman  Gothic 

method  of  vaulting  the  roofs. 

To  jind  the  Joints  of  any  Arch  formed  of  Segments  of  the  Ellip- 
fis ,  Parabola,  or  Hyperbola.  See  fig.  18,  19,  and  20,  of 

the  annexed  Plate  of  Arches. 

Problem  I.  Of  the.  El/ipfs.  From  the  focus  point  F, 
of  the  ellipfts,  draw  as  many  right  lines  F  e,  as  there  are 
joints  required  in  the  arch,  and  from  G,  the  other  focus 
point,  draw  the  lines  G  a,  G  a,  &c.  which  (ha)l  cut  the 
former  lines  at  the  points  e.  c.  Bifefl  the  feveral  angles 
ace,  and  you  have  c  b,  the  joints  required  ;  as  in  fig.  18. 

Problem  II.  Of  the  Parabola.  From  the  point  F,  the 
focus  of  the  parabola,  draw  lines  F  a,  F  a,  through  as  many 

points 
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points  (c.  c)  in  the  arch  as  there  are  joints  required,  and 
from  the  points  c.  c,  where  thefe  lines  interfeit  the  arch, 
dr  aw  c  e,  c  e,  &c.  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  feftion  G  D. 
The  lines  b  c,  b  c,  which  bifedl  the  feveral  angles  e  c  a, 
will  then  be  the  true  joints  of  the'  parabolic  arch;  as  in 
fig.  19. 

Proei.em  III.  Of  the  Hyperbola.  Let  F  and  G  be  the 
focus  points  of  two  oppofite  hyperbolas  given  in  pofition, 
from  the  focus  G,  draw  lines  through  the  feveral  joints 
(c.  c)  of  the  arch,  and  through  each  of  the  points  where 
they  inter  left  the  arch,  as  at  c.  c,  &c.  draw  Fa,  Fa;  pro¬ 
ceed,  as  in  the  two  former  problems,  to  bifeift  the  angles 
a  c  G,  and  you  will  determine  the  joints  required;  as  in 
fig.  20. 

Of  DOMES. 

The  above  problems,  efpecially  the  two  latter,  will  be 
found  of  great  ufe,  wherever  arches  of  the  parabolic  or 
hyperbolic  kind  are  required  ;  their  properties  are  well 
known  to  every  mathematician,  and  their  utility  in  con- 
firmftion  universally  admitted,  particularly  in  magnificent 
domes,  and  in  fituations  where  great  weight  is  to  be  At¬ 
tained  without  much  lateral  refinance  ;  they  have  alfo  the 
advantage  of  requiring  no  centring,  or  at  lead  not  fo  much 
as  the  arches  in  common  ufe.  The  concave  of  St.  Paul’s 
was  turned  upon  a  centre,  which  was  judged  necelfary  to 
keep  the  work  even  and  true,  though  a  cupola  might  be 
built  without  a  centre  :  but  this  is  obfervable,  that  the 
centre  was  laid  without  any  ftandards  from  below  to  fup- 
port  it;  and,  as  it  was  both  centring  and  fcaffolding,  it  re¬ 
mained  for  the  ufe  of  the  painters.  The  claim  of  Sir 
Chrifiopher  Wren  to  the  firft  rank  in  his  profefiion,  depends 
more,  perhaps,  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
thefe  curves,  than  upon  all  his  other  attainments  in  archi¬ 
tecture.  Hence  he  was  enabled  to  defign  and  execute  the 
fuperb  cupola  of  St.  Paul’s,  one  of  the  nobleft  fpecimens 
of  conftruction  exifting,  and  the  chef-d’oeuvre  of  this  artift. 
This  edifice,  continues  Mr.  Murphy,  if  deprived  of  that 
noble  feature,  would  have  very  little  remaining,  befides 
the  weftern  portico,  that  any  ingenious  architect  of  this 
age  would  be  ambitious  to  own  ;  and  the  church  of  St. 
Bunftan  in  the  Eaft  would  have  few  admirers,  were  it  not 
for  the  geometrical  ingenuity  of  its  fpire.  In  that  branch 
of  architecture  which  relates  to  conftruction,  Sir  Chrifto- 
pher  Wren  may  be  confidered  as  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to 
any  artift  that  has  appeared  in  Europe  thefe  two  hundred 
years;  and  what  contributed  not  a  little  to  give  him  this 
fuperiority,  was  his  living  in  an  age  enlightened  by  the 
genius  of  a  Newton,  a  Leibnitz,  a  Huyghens,  &c.  His 
mind  was  enlarged  by  the  fublime  difeoveries  of  thofe  great 
philofophcrs  ;  lie  was  one  of  the  firft  geometricians  of  the 
age  ;  and  if  to  his  knowledge  in  mathematical  fcience,  he 
had  united,  in  an  equal  degree,  the  true  principles  of  the 
art  of  defign,  the  world,  for  the  firft  time,  would  have 
feen  a  complete  architect. 

Since  the  death  of  that  great  man,  the  art  of  conftruc¬ 
tion  has  been  much  neglected  in  England  ;  and  perhaps 
there  are  but  very  few  recent  fpecimens  of  it  in  Europe, 
of  bold  execution,  befides  the  cupola  of  St.  Genevieve  at 
Paris.  Yet,  it  is  remarkable,  that  four  of  the  greateft  ar¬ 
chitects  that  have  appeared  fince  the  reftoration  of  the  arts, 
are  chiefly  indebted,  for  their  fame  in  this  art,  to  their 
knowledge  of  conftruction.  Thefe  were  Filippo  Brunel¬ 
lefchi,  Michael  Angelo,  Jacques  Germain  Soufflot,  and 
Sir  ChriftopherWren.  To  the  firft  we  owe  that  ftupendous 
machine,  the  cupola  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore, 
one  of  the  mod  aftonifhing  and  difficult  performances  in 
Europe,  being  in  magnitude  not  inferior  to  any  thing  of 
the  kind,  perhaps,  the  ancient  world  ever  faw.  The  know¬ 
ledge  of  conftruCtion  gradually  declined  in  Italy,  by  the 
death  of  the  old  Gothic  architects,  and  finally  expired 
with  Arnolfo  Lappi,  who  began  this  church  according  to 
the  Gothic  rules  ;  this  prevented  the  completion  of  its  cu¬ 
pola  for  upwards  of  a  century,  during  which  time,  there 
was  not  to  be  found  in  Florence,  nor  throughout  all  Italy, 
any  architect  who  would  undertake  to  finilh  it.  This  ar» 
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duous  talk  was  referved  for  the  genius  of  Brunellefchi, 
who  has  rendered  his  name  memorable  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
arts,  by  the  execution  of  that  cupola;  which  Lappi,  who 
began  the  work,  would  have  confidered  as  a  firnple  opera¬ 
tion,  and  would,  as  M.  Felibien  juftly  obferves,  havefi- 
niflied  it,  had  he  lived,  with  more  eafe  than  Brunellefchi, 
though  he  had  been  pofleired  of  all  the  rules  of  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Roman  architects. 

But  Filippo  Brunellefchi,  however  great  his  merit  may 
have  been,  has  no  title  to  the  invention  of  the  modern 
manner  of  building  cupolas  ;  for  this  we  are  indebted  to 
Anthemius  and  Ilidorus,  the  two  celebrated  architects 
who,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Juftinian,  built  the  prefent 
Santa  Sophia,  at  Conftantinople ;  and  to  prevent  its  de- 
ftruCtion  by  fire,  as  had  already  happened  four  feveral 
times,  they  employed  no  combuftible  materials  in  its  fa¬ 
brication.  From  this  epoch  we  may  date  the  origin  of 
cupolas  refting  upon  the  four  pillars  of  a  fquare,  w  hich 
fquare  is  gradually  formed  into  a  circle  by  pendentives, 
or  thofe  parts  in  the  angles  between  the  arches  of  the  nave 
which  fpring  from  a  point,  and  gradually  advance  in  a  con¬ 
cave  direction  to  receive  the  circular  entablature  of  the 
cupola  ;  an  idea  fuggefted  by  the  figure  of  the  crofs  repre- 
fented  in  the  plans  of  all  Chriftian  churches.  The  vene¬ 
ration  in  which  this  church  has  long  been  held,  and  the 
advantages  which  appeared  to  refnlt  from  its  new  mode  of 
conftruCtion,  are  to  great,  that  it  has  fince  been  imitated 
by  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  Venetians  were  the 
firft  who  fet  the  example  to  the  Italians,  by  ereCting  the 
church  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice,  upon  a  fimilar  plan,  about 
the  year  973.  St.  Mark’s,  together  witli  the  cathedral  of 
Pila,  built  after  the  fame  model  at  the  commencement  of 
the  eleventh  century,  probably  lupplied  Brunellefchi  with 
much  information  in  the  conftruClion  of  the  cupola  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Fiore,  which  laft  Michael  Angelo  feems  to  have 
copied,  in  the  dome  of  that  immenfe  fabric  Saint  Peter’s 
at  Rome. 

Hence  we  are  enabled  to  trace  through  Gothic  veftiges, 
the  origin  of  thofe  ftately  domes  which  crown  the  princi¬ 
pal  facred  edifices  of  Europe  ;  a  mode  of  conftruction,  of 
which  there  is  not  a  Angle  inftance  to  be  found  among  the 
remains  of  the  buildings  of  ancient  Rome,  or  of  Greece; 
nor  in  thofe  of  the  Egyptians  ;  nor  in  the  writings  of  Vi¬ 
truvius.  The  abbe  Winckelmann  does  not  appear  to  have 
invpftigated  this  fubjeCt  with  his  ufual  care,  or  he  w'ould 
not  have  attributed  the  above  invention  to  the  ancient 
Greeks,  without  being  able  to  refer  to  a  pofitive  inftance 
to  eftablifli  the  fait ;  his  conclufion  to  this  effeft  refts  up¬ 
on  the  authority  of  a  piece  of  fculpture  which  is  upon  an 
antique  farcophagus  found  in  the  villa  Moirani.  But, 
granting  that  this  farcophagus  bears  the  model  of  a  tem¬ 
ple  crowned  with  a  fort  of  cupola,  the  original  may,  not- 
withftanding,  have  refted  upon  a  circular  bafe  ;  for  how 
is  it  pollible  to  determine  to  the  contrary,  by  any' external 
rep  relent  ation  in  painting  or  fculpture?  The  fait  appears 
to  be,  that  we  are  not  warranted  to  conclude,  from  any 
exifting  model,  that  the  ancients  ufedany  fuch  termination 
to  their  edifices  as  a  cupola  refting  on  a  fquare  bafement  : 
their  round  temples,  it  is  true,  were  often  covered  with  a 
femicircular  vault,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Tholus, 
fuch  as  that  we  now  fee  in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome;  but 
this  form  is  very  different  from  that  which  we  have  adop¬ 
ted  from  Santa  Sophia,  as  may  be  feen  by  comparing  the 
vault  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  with  the  dome  of  the  Au- 
guftins’  church  in  the  fame  city. 

We  may  conceive  fome  idea  of  the  difficulty  the  moderns 
find  in  executing  any  bold  defign  of  this  nature,  by  what 
we  colleCt  from  the  Life  of  M.  Soufflot.  This  artift,  tho5 
one  of  the  belt  that  ever  appeared  in  France,  experienced 
more  difficulty  in  conftruCting  the  cupola  of  the  church  of 
St.  Genevieve,  than  in  all  the  edifices  that  ever  rofe  be¬ 
neath  his  direction.  Notwithstanding  its  weight,  impulfe, 
and  refiftance,  were  afeertained,  and  the  whole  demonftra- 
ted  to  be  perfectly  fecure  by  two  able  mathematicians, 
M.  Ganthey,  and  the  abbe  Boflut ;  yet  this  was  not  fuf- 
3  ficient 
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ficient  to  fcreen  him  from  the  malign  criticifm  of  cotem- 
poniry  artids,  who  maintained  that  the  piers,  upon  which 
the  cupola  reded,  were  inadequate  to  fufiain  the  incum¬ 
bent  weight.  Time  and  experience,  however,  proved  the 
reverie  ;  and,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  completing  his 
project,  the  detraction  of  his  enemies  alfeCted  him  fo  fen- 
fibly,  that  it  is  generally  luppofed  he  died  of  a  broken 
heart.  M.  Soufflot  appears  to  have  been  very  intelligent 
in  the  Gothic  as  well  as  in  the  Grecian  (lyle  of  architec¬ 
ture  :  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  former,  he  vifited  many 
of  the  belt  Gothic  buildings  in  France,  of  which  he  made 
drawings,  itudied  their  conftruCtion,  general  proportions, 
vaults, °&c.  Hence  he  acquired  much  ul'eful  information, 
that  materially  allided  him  in  the  delign  and  execution  of 
the  church  of  St.  Genevieve.  Sir  William  Chambers  in¬ 
forms  me,  fays  Mr.  Murphy,  that  when  he  was  lad  in 
France,  M.  Soufflot  (hewed  him  a  large  collection  of  draw¬ 
ings  he  had  made  from  thole  edifices;  at  the  fame  time 
he° expretfed  his  admiration  at  the  excellence  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  proportions  he  difcovered  in  them,  and  the  fuperior 
intelligence  their  architects  podelfed  in  the  laws  of  con- 
druCtion.  In  fine,  the  nobled  monuments  of  Florence, 
Rome,  Paris,  and  London,  bear  ample  tedimony  of  the 
great  abilities  of  the  above  artids,  and  in  no  part  of  thele 
monuments  are  their  talents  more  confpicuous  than  in  the 
condruCtion  of  the  domes.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
then,  that  this  fuperior  branch  of  our  art  diould  become 
ne<’le£led  or  unknown,  and  that  more  attention  is  not  be¬ 
llowed  on  the  found  rules,  and  demondrative  principles, 
upon  which  the  art  of  conftmction  is  founded.  The  dudy 
of  our  Gothic  edifices  will  be  found,  perhaps,  to  contri¬ 
bute  very  much  to  its  redoration  ;  but  nothing  can  coin- 
penfate  for  the  want  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  datics, 
and  of  conic  feftions.  “  It  Teems  very  unaccountable,” 
fays  the  author  of  the  Parentalia,  “  that  the  generality  of 
our  late  archite£ls  dwell  fo  much  on  the  ornamental,  and 
fo  fliglnly  pafs  over  the  geometrical,  which  is  the  mod 
eilential  part  of  architecture.  For  indance,  can  an  arch 
dand  w  ithout  hutment  futficient  ?  If  the  butment  be  more 
than  enough,  ’tis  an  idle  expence  of  materials ;  if  too  little, 
it  will  fall;  and  fo  for  any  vaulting:  and  yet,  no  author 
hath  given  a  true  and  univerlal  rule  for  this  ;  nor  hath 
coididered  all  the  various  forms  for  arches.” 

Of  SPIRE  S. 

The  fpire  of  old  St.  Paul’s,  fays  Mr.  Bentham,  is  one 
»f  the  earlieft  we  have  any  account  of ;  it  was  finilhed  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1222,  and  was  in  height  520  feet, 
according  to  Stowe’s  account.  The  fpire  of  Salifbury 
church  is  400  feet  high  ;  and  that  of  Strafburgh,  built  by 
the  famous  Irwin  de  Stcinbach,  is  450  feet.  No  fettled 
proportion  feems  to  have  been  obferved  in  the  dimenfions 
of  fpires  in  general ;  fometimes  the  height  did  not  exceed 
four  times  the  diameter  of  the  bafe,  whild,  at  other  times, 
the  ratio  of  the  height,  to  the  breadth  taken  at  the  bafe, 
was  as  eight  to  one.  We  have  an  example  of  the  lad- 
mentioned  proportion,  in  the  fpires  built  by  Hugh  Leber- 
gin  upon  the  towers  of  St.  Nicale,  the  two  larged  of  which 
were  fifty  feet  high,  upon  a  bafe  of  fix  feet.  Notwithlland- 
ing  the  amazing  height  to  which  many  fpires  were  carried, 
they  were  condru&ed  fo  exceedingly  (light,  that  we  (hould 
be  apt  to  conclude,  on.  reafoning  from  theory,  that  they 
would  be  inadequate  to  fudain  their  own  weight.  The 
fpire  of  Salifbury,  for  infiance,  is  but  (even  inches  thick; 
and  that  of  Batalha  is  about  the  fame  thicknefs,  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  emboded  work,  though  almod  a  fourth  part  of 
its  (nperficies  is  perforated.  Great  care  mud  confequently 
have  been  taken,  in  (eleiSting  the  materials  employed  in 
condruCling  fuch  light  fpires,  efpecially  as  they  appear  in 
general  to  be  connected  without  the  aid  of  iron  cramps  ; 
for  this  metal,  when  expofed  to  air  or  moidure,  is  (object 
to  contrafl  rud,  which  in  time  will  fhiver  in  pieces  as 
much  of  the  block  as  it  comes  in  contact  with.  I  am  in¬ 
formed,  fays  Mr.  Murphy,  that  the  (tones  of  the  fpire  of 
Batalha  are  keyed  together  by  means  of  dove-tail  wedges 
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of  pine-wood  :  however  that  may  be,  it  is  pretty  certain, 
that  the  ancients,  upon  (intilar  occalions,  have  adopted  this 
expedient.  Alberti  mentions  his  having  found  wedges  or 
cramps  of  wood  in  the  ancient  Roman  buildings;  and  M. 
le  Roy  has  obferved  them  in  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  tem¬ 
ple  in  the  didrift  of  Athens.  In  the  ancient  temple  of 
Girgenti  in  Sicily,  there  were  found  wedges  of  wood,  in 
good  prefervation,  after  a  fpace  of  more  than  two  thoudind 
years.  Cramps  of  copper  were  alfo  ufed  by  the  ancients  in 
their  buildings,  which,  according  to  the  account  of  father 
Monilaucon,  were  tempered  to  an  extraordinary  hardnefs. 

With  refpect  to  the  origin  of  fpires,  it  appears  very  un¬ 
accountable,’  that  neither  hidory  nor  tradition  have  pre- 
ferved  the  lead  remembrance  of  it.  There  mud,  never- 
thelefs,  have  been  (ome  fpecious  motive  for  building  them  ; 
for  we  can  hardly  conceive,  that  appendages  fo  expenfive, 
and  difficult  of  execution,  were  merely  the  refult  of  caprice. 
If  we  examine  the  ufes  to  which  the  facred  edifices  where¬ 
in  they  are  employed  were  appropriated  in  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  we  (hall  difeover  a  rational  caufe  for  crowning  them 
with  fpires:  namely,  the  cudom  of  burying  in  churches, 
which  about  this  time  appears  to  have  become  general  all 
over  Europe.  Now,  in  conlequcnce  of  this  cudom,  there 
were  united,  in  the  fame  fabric,  a  cemetery  and  a  church  ; 
it  was  highly  proper,  therefore,  to  build  every  druchire 
intended  for  this  double  purpofe,  in  a  dyleof  architecture 
charaCteriltic  of  its  two- fold  dedination.  Imprelfed  with 
thefe  fentiments,  the  architects  of  thole  times  would  natu¬ 
rally  look  back  for  precedents  of  a  fimilar  nature  among 
the  nations  of  antiquity ;  the  hifiorians  of  thefe  nations, 
as  well  as  the  remains  of  their  edifices,  would  have  diewn 
them,  that  it  was  invariably  the  practice  of  all  civilized 
people,  who  believed  in  the  immortality  of  i he  foul,  and 
did  not  hold  a  republican  form  of  government,  to  raile 
lofty  pyramids  over  their  cemeteries  or  places  of  fepulture. 
The  Gothic  architects,  in  like  manner,  have  adopted  that 
figure  to  charadterife  their  cemeteries,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  preferved  the  figure  of  the  crols  in  their  ground  plan, 
the  better  to  denote  a  Chridian  temple. 

Hence  the  origin  of  fpires,  and  the  confequent  introduc¬ 
tion  of  pinnacles,  pyramidal  or  pointed  arches,  angular  or¬ 
naments,  ccc.  in  diort,  every  vertical  part  of  the  whqle 
fuperdruchtre  was  henceforth  terminated  in  a  point.  In¬ 
deed  it  could  not  be  otherwife,  confident  with  the  true 
principles  of  delign,  which  invariably  prefcribe  an  har¬ 
mony  between  the  feveral  parts  ;  and  alfo  between  thefe 
parts  and  the  general  configuration  ;  from  the  whole  of 
.which  refults  an  unity  of  appearance,  the  mod  certain  cri¬ 
terion  of  its  excellence.  The  reafon  alligned  for  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  fpires  will  alfo  apply  to  the  pyramids,  or  round  tow¬ 
ers,  to  be  found  at  this  day  near  many  of  the  old  churches 
in  Ireland;  for  it  is  obfervable,  that,  at  the  time  thefe 
towers  were  built,  the  architects  of  that  country  were  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  railing  a  fpire  over  the  pillars, 
at  the  interfeCtion  of  the  nave  and  tranfept.  '1  hey  had 
recourfe,  therefore,  to  an  ealier  but  lets  lcientific  expedi¬ 
ent,  by  confiruCting,  upon  (olid  bafes,  thole  round  pyra¬ 
mids  which  always  terminated  like  the  Egyptian  obelilks. 
And,  notw  ithdanding  all  the  learned  conjectures  that  have 
been  made  rel’pecting  the  life  of  thele  pyramids,  we  may 
reafonably  conclude,  that  they  were  intended  to  denote 
cemeteries.  We  may  conceive  how  far  the  Chridians  of 
the  13th  century  were  impreffed  with  the  propriety  of 
building  pyramids  over  their  cemeteries,  from  the  immenfe 
elevation  they  gave  to  Tome  of  them.  That  of  old  St. 
Paul’s,  for  indance,  was  loftier  than  any  of  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  they  were 
introduced  about  the  time  fcience  began  to  revive,  and 
recover  its  long-lod  energy  ;  hence  they  may  not  be  im¬ 
properly  conddered  as  fo  many  aufpicious  monuments  of 
the  riling  greatnefs  and  returning  wii’dom  of  Europe. 

When  we  confider,  fays  Mr.  Murphy,  the  dupendous 
monuments  of  Egyptian  power  which  dill  exilt,  we  can¬ 
not  avoid  reflefting  on  the  vanity  of  their  founders,  and 
pitying  the  miltaken  fydem  of  theology  that  gave  rile  to 
A  a  them 
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them.  Yet  if  we  examine  our  own  country,  we  fhall  find 
more  pyramids,  even  in  one  province,  than  exift  at  this 
day  in  all  Memphis  and  Sacara.  From  this  circtimffance, 
one  might  be  induced  to  fuppofe,  that  the  origin  of  fpires 
amongft  us,  proceeded  in  fome  degree  from  Egyptian  ideas 
grafted  upon  Chriftian  principles.  Amongft  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  the  pyramid  was  held  to  be  {'acred  ;  by  it  they  ex- 
prefled  the  origin  of  all  things.  They  placed  it  over  their 
cemeteries,  as  the  Chriftians  do,  to  teftify  the  lively  and 
exalted  fentiments  they  entertained  of  the  immortality  of 
the  foul.  Its  form,  which  is  like  that  of  a  flame  of  fire, 
(whence  it  is  fuppofed  to  derive  its  origin.)  is  typical  of 
the  divine  fpirit  of  the  deceafed,  afceneling,  after  its  repa¬ 
ration  from  the  body,  to  the  divine  mantions  of  repofe. 
Such,  we  are  given,  to  underftar.d,  were  partly  the  motives 
that  induced  the  Egyptians  to  adopt  the  pyramid  in  their 
fepultures;  that  figure,  how  ever,  poflefles  many  interefting 
properties,  which,  independent  of  thefe  motives,  might 
have  recommended  it  to  their  notice.  Experience  has 
evinced,  that  in  point  of  durability  the  pyramid  is  fupe- 
rior  to  all  other  figures  ;  it  is  alfo  a  form  the  fnoft  confo- 
nant  with  the  principles  of  optics;  as,  on  account  of  fome 
natural  imperfeClions  in  the  vifual  organ,  it  is  continually 
obtruding  itfelf  on  our  fenfes.  For  inftance,  a  long  range 
of  buildings,  viewed  from  either  extremity,  will  appear 
to  incline  to  a  point.  A  long  avenue,  a  road,  or  a  canal 
running  between  two  parallel  banks,  have  the  fame  effect. 
To  v  hicli  we  may  add,  that  the  pyramid  has  the  property 
of  conveying  an  idea  of  elevation  beyond  the  actual  limits 
of  the  objeCt.  Whether  thefe  properties  were  taken  into 
conlideration  by  the  Egyptian  and  Gothic  at  cliitedts  or  not, 
it  mull  be  confefled,  they  have  chofen  a  form  that  plays 
very  ftrongly  upon  the  fenfes,  and  from  it  their  works  de¬ 
rive  no  inconfiderable  part  of  that  effeCt  which  fills  the 
mind  with  ideas  of  grandeur. 

The  moderns,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  ftill  conti¬ 
nue  to  uf’e  pyramids  in  their  churches  and  fepultures ;  al¬ 
though  no  other  reafon  is  afligned  for  this  practice,  but 
that  it  was  the  cuftom  of  our  forefathers.  We  fliould  re¬ 
collect,  however,  that  fpires  were  graceful,  and  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  general  formation  of  their  edifices;  whereas  in 
ours  they  are  quite  the  reverfe.  By  attempting  to  imitate 
the  antique  Ityle  of  architecture  in  our  churches,  we  have 
fallen  into  a  compound  one,  which  is  neither  Grecian  nor 
Gothic,  but  rather  a  piece  of  patch-work,  made  up  of 
the  remnants  of  three  different  nations.  Italy  has  fur- 
nifhed  the  ground  plan,  Greece  the  portico,  and  Norman¬ 
dy  t lie  fpire.  The  coalition  of  thefe  heterogeneous  parts, 
cannot  with  propriety  he  called  Grecian  architecture  ;  yet 
that  is  the  appellation  generally  given  to  it.  We  mu  ft  al¬ 
low,  however,  that  there  are  fome  churches  amongft  us, 
executed  in  this  mixed  ftyle,  that  are  not  undeferving  of 
praife. 

Of  DOORS. 

The  principal  entrances  of  Gothic  churches  are  gene¬ 
rally  ornamented  in  a  very  magnificent  manner;  the  door 
is  ufually  placed  within  a  large  porch,  which  porch  dimi- 
nifties,  as  it  recedes,  in  a  rectilinear  direction;  the  lides 
of  it  are  often  adorned  with  an  aflemblage  of  (lender  co¬ 
lumns,  and  mouldings  of  various  forts.  Here  are  alfo  feen 
Ilatues  of  kings,  popes,  faints,  and  martyrs,  with  their  re- 
ipeCtive  emblems,  canopies,  pedeftals,  &c.  Frequently 
v,  e  find  as  many  entrances  in  the  weft  front,  as  there  are 
porticoes  in  the  church  ;  but  the  centre  door,  which  is  ge¬ 
nerally  tire  largeft,  is  feldom  opened  hut  on  days  of  pro- 
cefiion,  or  for  the  reception  of  fome  dignitary  of  the  church. 

How  different  the  practice  of  the  Gothic  architects,  in 
this  refpeCt,  from  that  of  the  ancients  !  The  latter  made 
the  entrances  of  their  temples  large,  and  approached  them 
by  a  flight  of  elevated  fteps.  The  former,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  made  the  doors  of  their  churches  comparatively 
Anal],  and  on  a  level  with  the  furrounding  plain.  Some¬ 
times,  indeed,  we  even  find  fteps  for  defeending  into  thefe 
churches,  which  fome  imagine  to  have  been  appended  in 


confequence  of  an  accumulation  of  the  adjacent  earth  ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  in  general  thefe  fteps  made  a  part  of 
the  original  defign.  Some  inftances  indeed  of  elevated  en¬ 
trances  to  Gothic  churches  are  to  be  met  with  ;  but  they 
are  generally  fuch  as  neceflarily  arife  from  the  obliquity 
of  their  {filiation. 

Of  WINDOWS, 

There  is  no  part  of  Gothic  architecture  which  admits  of 
more  variety,  or  is  fufceptible  of  a  greater  difplay  of  tafte 
and  beauty,  than  the  windows  ;  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  ufually  formed  is  as  follows  :  The  breadth  of  the  aper¬ 
ture  is  divided  into  three,  five,  or  feven,  equal  parts,  with 
a  mullion  between  each.  When  the  window  is  of  any 
confiderable  height,  a  tranfom  or  crofs  mullion  is  placed 
in  the  middle  of  it,  for  the  fecurity  of  the  work.  The 
{pace  between  the  fpring  of  the  arch  and  the  lummit  of 
the  aperture  is  filled  with  tracery  work,  compofed  chiefly 
of  trefoils  and  quatrefoils,  and  thefe  are  fometimes  fubdi- 
vided  into  other  different  figures.  In  all  manner  of  tra- 
*  eery  work,  whether  fimple  or  complicated,  we  find  that 
the  interfticial  vacuities  tend  to  the  figure  of  a  plain  or 
curvilinear  triangle,  and  that  their  circumfcribing  lines  are 
generated  by  geometrical  rules.  The  mofi  beautiful  fort 
of  tracery  appears  to  be  that  in  which  thC  feveral  perfo¬ 
rations  approach  to  an  equal  magnitude.  See  jig.  16,  in 
the  annexed  Plate  of  Arches. 

The  fplay  of  every  window  is  in  proportion  to  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  wall :  a  large  fplay  appears  to  have  been  much 
efieemed  ;  and,  when  the  wali  is  not  of  dimenfions  fuffici- 
ent  to  admit  of  it,  then  a  few  mouldings  are  appended  to 
the  (ides  of  the  archivolt,  refting  upon  a  firing  or  belt,  or 
elfe  upon  a  fort  of  corbel,  formed  into  a  grotefque  head. 
The  apron ,  or  fill,  has  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  obliquity 
as  the  fides  of  the  window;  at  the  bottom  it  projects  a 
few  inches,  where  there  is  a  little  channel  to  prevent  the 
rain  from  recoiling  on  the  wall.  See  the  annexed  Plate  of 
the  SeCtion  of  the  Church  of  Batalha,  which  ferves  to  il- 
lufirate  this  defeription  of  the  windows,  and  to  (hew  the 
rich  efteCt  of  the  interior  building. 

The  piers,  between  the  windows  in  churches,  are  very 
narrow,  in  confequence  of  the  breadth  of  the  apertures  ; 
and  the  great  {play  of  their  architraves,  together  with  the 
half-pillars  of  the  ailes,  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
wall ;  fo  that  no  plain  {'pace  remains  for  the  reception  of 
pictures.  The  ancients,  on  the  contrary,  made  the  piers 
of  their  edifices  large,  and  the  apertures  comparatively 
frnall,  which  is  (till  confidered  as  the  grand  ftyle  in  Gre¬ 
cian  architecture ;  as  the  magnitude  of  the  piers  gave 
them  an  opportunity  of  embelliffung  the  infide  with  pic¬ 
tures  and  ffatues.  The  Gothic  architects,  however,  have 
amply  compenfated  for  this  deficiency,  by  making  the  win¬ 
dows,  inffeadof  the  walls,  the  depofitory  of  their  pictures  ; 
and  thus,  by  commuting  the  canvafs  for  the  glafs,  they 
obtained  one  important  advantage,  that  is,  a  natural  black 
light,  a  light  which  has  the  peculiar  property  of  giving 
every  production  of  the  pencil  the  greateft  poifible  degree 
of  force  and  brilliancy.  The  various  colours  of  thefe  win¬ 
dows  form  a  happy  contfaft  with  the  fimple  white  or  grey 
caff  of  the  ftruCture  ;  and,  as  they  obfeure  the  church  in 
fome  degree,  they  d iff ufe  an  appearance  of  folemnity,  well 
adapted  to  the  majefty  of  the  place. 

The  windows  of  Gothic  buildings  in  the  reign  of  Hen¬ 
ry  II.  were  long,  narrow,  (harp-pointed,  and  ufually  de¬ 
corated  on  the  inlide  and  outfide  with  frnall  marble  (hafts  : 
the  order  and  difpoiition  of  the  windows  varied  in  fome 
meafure  according  to  the  llories  of  which  the  building 
confided  ;  in  one  of  three  (lories,  the  uppermoft  had  com¬ 
monly  three  windows  within  the  compafs  of  every  arch, 
the  centre  one  being  higher  than  thofe  on  each  fide;  the 
middle  tier  or  ftory  had  two  within  the  fame  fpace ;  and 
the  loweft  only  one  window,  ufually  divided  by  a  pillar  or 
mullion,  and  often  ornamented  on  the  top  with  a  trefoil, 
fingle  role,  or  fome  fuch  fimple  decoration,  which  proba¬ 
bly  gave  the  hint  for  branching  out  the  whole  head  into  a 
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variety  of  tracery  and  foliage,  when  the  windows  came 
afterwards  to  be  enlarged.  The  ufe  of  painting, and  ftained 
glafs,  in  otir  churches,  is  thought  to  have  begun  about 
this  time.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  windows  were 
greatly  enlarged,  and  divided  into  feveral  lights  by  done 
mullions,  running  into  various  ramifications  above,  and  di¬ 
viding  the  head  into  numerous  compartments  of  different 
forms,  as  leaves,  open  flowers,  and  other  fanciful  (hapes, 
and  more  particularly  the  great  eaftern  and  weflern  win¬ 
dows  (which  became  fafhionable  about  this  time),  took  up 
nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  the  nave,  and  were  carried  up 
almofl  as  high  as  the  vaulting;  and,  being  fet  off  with 
painted  and  fiained  glafs  of  mod  lively  colours,  with  por¬ 
traits  of  kings,  faints,  martyrs,  and  confeffors,  and  other 
hidorical  reprefentations,  made  a  mod  fplendid  and  glo¬ 
rious  appearance. 

At  Batalha,  about  five  o’clock  in  the  evening,  fays  Mr. 
Murphy,  when  the  fun  is  oppofite  the  great  wedern  win¬ 
dow,  the  effeft  of  its  painted  glafs  is  mod  enchanting.  At 
this  hour  the  fathers  ufually  alfemble  in  the  choir  to  chant 
the  evening  fervice,  whild  the  myriads  of  variegated  rays, 
which  emanate  from  this  beautiful  window,  referable  fo 
many  beams  of  glory  playing  around  them.  It  is  in  vain, 
therefore,  that  we  attempt  to  redore  Gothic  architecture, 
without  the  admiflion  of  dained  glafs  ;  efpecially  in  church¬ 
es,  where  a  degree  of  obfcurity  is  perfectly  confonant  with 
the  tombs,  infcriptions,  and  other  relics  of  mortality,  we' 
behbld  on  every  fide.  If  to  tliefe  we  add  the  folemnity  of 
the  divine  fervice,  the  awful  filence,  and  penfive  deport¬ 
ment  of  the  congregation,  we  mud  admit  the  propriety  of 
accompanying  Icenes  of  this  nature  with  a  folemn  ffiade, 
fince  it  is  allowed  by  all  to  be  more  productive  of  fublime 
ideas  than  light.  “  Our  great  poet  (to  fpeak  in  the  words 
of  a  competent  judge  of  tliefe  matters)  was  convinced  of 
this  ;  and  indeed  fo  full  was  he  of  this  idea,  fo  entirely 
polfeffed  with  the  power  of  a  well-managed  darknefs,  con- 
traded  with  light,  that  in  defcribing  the  appearance  of  the 
Deity,  amidd  that  profufion  of  magnificent  images,  which 
the  grandeur  of  his  fubject  provokes  him  to  pour  out  up¬ 
on  every  fide,  he  is  far  from  forgetting  the  obfcurity  which 
furrounds  the  mod  incomprehenfible  of  all  beings,  but 

“ - -  with  the  majefiy  of  darknefs  round 

“  Circles  his  throne.” 

NICHES  were  ufed  but  fparingly  by  the  Gothic  archi¬ 
tects.  In  fame  of  the  earliefl  druftures  we  trace  but  few 
indances  of  them,  and  thefe  few  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
exterior  of  the  edifice.  In  the  church  of  Alcobapa,  one 
of  the  mod  ancient  in  the  Gothic  dyle,  I  do  not  recolleft, 
fays  Mr.  Murphy,  to  have  feen  a  niche,  or  a  datue,  that 
was  coeval  with  the  original  fabrication ;  and  I  may  add 
the  fame  of  the  interior  of  the  church  of  Batalha  :  a  flrong 
evidence  that  datues  in  thofe  days  condituted  but  a  fmall 
part  of  the  ornaments -of' churches.  The  plan  of  thefe 
niches  is  generally  a  femi-hexagon  ;  the  head  terminating  . 
with  a  projecting  canopy. 

Of  the  BODY  of  the  CHURCH. 

The  church  was  entirely  feparated  from  all  profane 
buildings,  at  a  didance  from  noife,  and  furrounded  on  every 
fide  with  courts,  gardens,  or  buildings  dependent  on  the 
church,  all  fimt  up  within  an  enclol'ure  of  walls.  Fird 
there  was  a  gate  or  entry  vvhich  led  into  a  peridyle,  that 
is  to  fay,  a  iquare  court,  environed  with  covered  galleries, 
lupported  by  columns  like  the  cloyfters  of  monalteries. 
The  poor  remained  under  thefe  galleries,  and  were  allowed 
to  beg  at  the  church-door.  In  the  middle  of  the  court 
was  one  or  more  fountains,  to  wadi  the  hands  and  face  be¬ 
fore  prayer  :  the  holy-water  vafes  were  now  introduced. 
At  the  farther  end  was  a  double  porch  leading  into  >he  fa- 
loon  or  bafilick,  which  was  the  body  of  the  church.  This 
porch  was  double,  becaufe  part  of  it  was  without  the 
church,  and  the  other  within,  which  the  Greeks  called 
varthex.  Near  the  bafilick,  on  the  outlide,  were  at  lead 
two  buildings,  the  baptidery  at  the  entrance,  and  the  fa- 
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cidry  or  treafury,  called  fccretarium ,  or  diaconicum,  at  the 
farther  end  ;  the  latter  was  fometimes  double.  Along  the 
fides  of  the  church  were  often  chambers  or  cells,  for  the 
convenience  of  fuch  as  wilhed  to  pray  or  meditate  in  pri¬ 
vate  ;  we  fliould  call  them  chapels. 

The  bafilick  was  divided  into  three  parts,  proportionable 
to  its  breadth,  by  two  files  of  pillars,  which  fupported 
galleries  on  each  fide:  in  the  middle  was  the  nave,  as  we 
dill  fee  in  all  the  old  churches.  At  the  eadern  end  was 
the  altar,  behind  which  was  the  prefbytery  or  l'anctuary, 
afterwards  called  the  tranfept  of  the  church.  Jts  plan  was 
femicircular,  and  fini filed  at  top  like  a  niche;  therefore 
called  in  Latin  concha ,  a  fhell;  the  recefs  was  called  in 
Greek  the  abfis.  The  Chridians,  perhaps,  at  fird  wanted 
to  imitate  the  fitting  of  the  fanhedrim  of  the  Jews,  where 
the  judges  werefeated  in  a  femicircle,  and  the  prefident 
in  the  middle.  The  bidiop  held  the  fame  place  in  the 
prefbytery,  having  the  pvieds  on  each  fide  of  him.  His 
feat  was  called  tkronos  in  Greek,  and  was  more  elevated 
than  the  others.  All  the  feats  together  were  called  in 
Greek  fynthronos,  in  Latin  co  fe/fus.  Sometimes  this  place 
was  called  tribunal,  in  Greek  bona,  becaufe  it  refembled 
the  tribunals  of  the  fccular  judges  in  the  bafilicks,  the 
bifhop  being  as  it  were  the  magidrate,  and  the  pried-s  his 
counfellors.  This  tribunal  was  railed,  and  the  bilhop  came 
down  from  it  to  approach  the  altar.  The  front  of  the  al¬ 
tar  was  enclofed  by  an  open  baludrade,  beyond  vvhich  was 
another  feparate  place  in  the  nave  for  the  chanters  or  fing¬ 
ers,  which  on  this  account  was  called  the  choir,  in  Greek 
ckoros,  or  chancel,  from  the  Latin  word  cancelli.  The 
chanters  were  only  fi  nr  pie  clerics  appointed  to  that  function. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  choir  was  the  ambo,  that  is,  a  raided 
tribune,' with  fie ps  up  to  it  on  bo t Si  Tides,  ferving  to  read 
the  public  leffons  :  fince  it  is  called  the  pulpit,  defk,  or 
lobby.  If  there  was  but  one  ambo,  it  was  in  the  middle; 
but  fometimes  there  were  two,  that  the  altar  might  not  be 
hid.  On  t he  right-hand  of  the  bifhop,  and  confequently 
on  the  left-hand  of  the  people,  was  the  pulpit  for  the  gof- 
pel ;  and  on  the  oppofite  fide  that  for  the  epidle  ;  fome- 
tlrries  there  was  a  third  for  the  prophecies. 

The  altar  was  a  table  of  marble  or  porphyry :  femetimss 
it  was  of  maffy  filver,  or  even  of  gold,  enriched  with  pre¬ 
cious  dones,  for  nothing  was  too  codly  to  bear  the  holy  of 
holies.  The  ceremonies  dill  ufed  in  the  confecration  of 
altars  diffidently  exprefs  this  refpeft.  It  was  fometimes, 
however,  only  of  wood,  fupported  on  four  feet  or  columns, 
rich  in  proportion,  and  placed  over  the  tomb  of  fome  mar¬ 
tyr  ;  for  it  was  cudomary  to  affemble,  or  build  churches, 
by  their  tombs  ;  or,  at  lead,  their  bodies  were  tranflated 
to  the  places  where  the  churches  were  erefted.  Hence,  at 
length  it  became  a  rule  to  confecrate  no  altar  without  pla¬ 
cing  fome  relics  under  it.  Thefe  fepulchres  of  the  mar¬ 
tyrs,  were  called  their  memories  or  confejjions:  they  were 
under  ground,  and  the  way  down  to  them  was  before  the 
altar.  This  remained  uncovered  except  during  the  time 
of  the  facrifice,  only  covered  with  a  carpet,  and  nothing 
was  placed  immediately  on  it.  Afterwards  it  was  fur- 
rounded  with  four  pillars,  fupporting  a  kind  of  taberna¬ 
cle  which  covered  the  whole  altar,  and  was  called  ciborium , 
on  account  of  its  diape,  which,  was  that  of  a  cup  reverfed. 
Although  it  was  very  early  the  cudom  to  inclofe  the  altar, 
and  all  the  chancel,  by  balliiders,  yet  it  was  not  til!  the  time 
of  Ccndantine,  that  the  choir  was  feparated  from  the  nave  ; 
an  improvement  of  no  fmall  confequence  to  the  internal 
beauty  and  elegance  of  the  draft  11  re.  The  chancel,  in  all 
churches,  as  it  receives  the  altar,  and  gives  a  privilege  to 
every  founder  to  a  feat  and  fepulchre  within  the  rail,  foit 
feems  to  be  an  edablifiied  rule,  in  the  Gothic  architefture, 
to  bedow  upon  it  the  riched  ornaments,  and  the  highed 
finilhing.  The  annexed  Plate  of  a  Central  View  of  the 
Chancel  to  the  Church  of  Batalha,  will  ferve  to  illndrate 
this  peculiar  part  of  the  interior  building.  * 

It  lias  been  faid,  that  all  churches  dedicated  tothe  Holy 
Trinity,  were,  on  that  account,  condrufted  with  three 
ailes ;  and  that  this  was  the  origin  of  that  mode  of  build- 
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itig-  Mr.  Murphy,  however,  with  great  apparent  rcafon, 
feems  to  attribute  this,  as  well  as  the  fpires  and  pinnacles, 
to  Egyptian  invention.  He  lays,  that  “  among  the  various 
frruttures  of  the  ancients,  there  is  none  that  approaches 
nearer  to  the  form  of  a  Gothic  church,  titan  the  Egyptian- 
hall,  defcribed  by  Vitruvius,  b.vi.  c.6.  The  iimilitude 
is  obvious  at  the  fir  ft  view  ;  but,  were  the  hall  executed 
entirely  in  (lone,  the  refemblance  would  be  (till  more  ap¬ 
parent.  The  arches  over  the  ailes  would  require  lateral 
refillance  proportionate  to  their  impulfe  ;  buttrelles  would 
nece.Tarily  follow  ;  the  vault  of  the  nave  would  alfo  re¬ 
quire  an  adequate  reliftance  ;  the  nature  of  the  defign 
would  immediately  lugged  the  idea  of  reclined  fulcra,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  walls  of  the  ailcs  to  thole  of  the  nave. 
And,  iince  materials  of  this  fort  could  not  be  ealily  obtain¬ 
ed  to  form  each  fulcrum  of  one  entire  piece,  the  conjunc¬ 
tion  of  different  Hones,  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  is  the  only 
ihpport  that  could  with  propriety  be  applied;  we  (hould 
call  it  a  flying  buttrefs.  It  is  true,  that  a  fohd  wall  ot  a 
triangular  form  would  anfwer  that  end,  as  is  feen  in  the 
Temple  of  Peace  at  Rqme  ;  but  the  ftiperiority  of  the 
Gothic  manner  is  evidently  preferable  in  every  relpe.pl.  In 
fine,  were  an  Egyptian  hall  entirely  conflruded  of  the  Am¬ 
ple  produce  of  the  quarry,  the  arches  and  buttrelles  con- 
fequently  introduced,  together  with  the  pillars,  windows, 
ailes,  and  the  uncovered  pallages  over  the  ailes,  would  bear 
a  Itriking  refemblance  to  the  body  of  a  Gothic  church. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  that  the  cathedral  church  of 
Salilbury,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  is  the  moll  complete  of 
any  in  England,  ariling  from  its  having  been  wholly  erect¬ 
ed  at  one  time,  and  upon  one  uniform  plan.  We  have 
therefore  chofen  a  correct  view  ol  this  fuperb  ftrufture, 
to  i  1 1  it  Urate  the  external  eftell  of  the  Norman  Gothic  ar- 
chitedlure.  The  defcription  is  taken  from  Sir  Chriltopher 
Wren,  who  furveyed  it  in  1 668.  “  The  whole  pile  (fays 

Sir  Chriltopher)  is  large  and  magnificent,  and  may  be  juftly 
accounted  one  of  the  belt  patterns  of  architecture  ot  the 
age  wherein  it  was  built.  The  figure  of  it  is  a  crofs,  upon 
the  interfedion  of  which  (lands  a  tower,  and  a  (leeple  of 
(tone,  as  high,  from  the  foundation  as  the  whole  length  of 
the  nave,  and  is  founded  upon  four  pillars  and  arches  of 
the  interfedlion.  Between  the  (leeple  and  the  ealt  end  is 
another  eroding  of  the  nave,  which  on  the  weft  fide  only 
lias  no  ailes  :  the  main  body  is  fupported  on  pillars  with 
ailes  annexed,  and  buttrelles  without  the  ailes,  from  whence 
a n fe  bowes  or  flying  buttrelles  to  the  walls  ot  the  nave; 
which  are  concealed  within  the  timber  roof  ot  the  ailes. 

“  The  roof  is  almolt  as  lharp  as  an  equilateral  triangle, 
made  of  fmall  timber  after  the  ancient  manner,  without 
principal  rafters.  The  whole  church  is  vaulted  with  chalk 
between  the  arches  and  crofs  fpringers  only,  after  the  an¬ 
cient  manner,  without  orbs  and  tracery,  excepting  under 
the  tower,  where  the  fpringers  divide,  and  reprefent  a  lort 
of  tracery  ;  and  this  appears  to  me  to  have  been  a  later 
work,  and  to  have  been  done  by  fome  later  hand  than  that 
of  the  firll  architect,  whole  judgment  I  mud  juftly  coin- 
mend  for  many  things  beyond  what  1  find  in  divers  Gothic 
fabrics  of  later  date,  which  though  more  elaborated  with 
nice  and  fmall  works,  yet  want  the  natural  beauty  that 
aril'es  from  proportion  of  the  firll  dimenlions  ;  for  here  the 
breadth  to  the  height  of  the  naves,  and  both  to  the  lhape 
of  the  ailes,  bear  a  good  proportion  :  the  pillars  and  the 
intercolumniations  (or  fpaces  betwixt  pillar  and  pillar)  are 
well  fuited  to  the  height  of  the  arches.  The  mouldings 
are  decently  mixed  with  large  planes,  without  an  affilia¬ 
tion  of  filling  every  corner  with  ornaments,  which,  unlefs 
they  are  admirably  good,  glut  the  eye,  as  much  as  in  ma¬ 
lic  too  much  divilion  cloys  the  ear.  The  windows  are  not 
made  too  great,  nor  yet  the  light  obftrulled  with  many 
mullions  and  tranfoms  of  tracery  work,  which  was  the  ill 
faftiion  of  the  next  following  age  ;  our  artill  knew  better, 
that  nothing  could  add  beauty  to  light ;  he  traded  in  a 
{lately  and  rich  plahmefs,  which  his  marble  (hafts  gave  to 
his  work.” 

The  different  ftyle  of  architecture  which  diftinguilhes 
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the  fpire  and  the  higher  part  of  the  tower  from  the  reft 
of  the  ftruiSture,  has  often  induced  critical  judges  of  Go¬ 
thic  architecture  to  fufpect  that  the  fpire  was  added  to  the 
tower  in  a  period  much  pofterior  to  the  original  building; 
but  no  probable  conjecture  has  yet  been  offered  to  deter¬ 
mine  its  proper  age;  the  reader  will  therefore  perhaps  be 
gratified  by  the  following  information :  “  There  is  a  pa¬ 
tent  of  the  firll  year  of  king  Henry  VI.  1423,  which  re¬ 
cites,  ‘That  the  done  tower  danding  in  the  middle  of 
Salilbury  cathedral  is  become  ruinous,  and  empowers  the 
dean  and  chapter  to  appropriate  50I.  annually  for  its  rc4 
pairs.’  This  was  a  very  conliderable  Aim  ;  and  I  think  an 
inference  may  fairly  be  drawn,  that  the  repair  was  made, 
and  the  tower  rebuilt,  with  the  addition  rfa  fpire.  The 
higher  and  greater  part  of  the  prelent  tower  is  evidently 
ingrafted  on  work  of  an  older  and  limpler  condruCtion.  I 
1'uppofe  this  new  tower  and  fpire  to  have  been  finidied  not 
later  than  the  year  1429,  for  in  that  year  Sir  Walter  H1111- 
gerford  had  licenfe  from  the  king  to  appropriate  the  great 
tythes  of  Ci  icklade  and  the  reverfion  of  the  manor  of 
Cricklade,  called  Abingdon’s  Court,  to  the  dean  and  chap¬ 
ter  of  Salilbury  cathedral,  to  maintain  the  tall  fpire  dee- 
pie  of  that  fabric  in  repair.”  Dvgdalt's  Baronage ,  ii.  205. 

It  is  (aid  that  a  confultation  was  once  held,  whether  it 
would  not  be  advifable  to  take  down  the  fpire,  (this  was 
foon  after  the  fall  of  Wiinborne  fpire  in  1610,)  it  being  in 
fo  ruinous  a  date ;  but,  after  fome  deliberation  it  was  re- 
folved  in  the  negative.  Sir  Chriltopher  Wren  being  af¬ 
terwards  employed,  he  fo  drengthened  it  as  to  make  that 
and  the  tower  more  fecure  than  ever.  The  architecture 
of  the  prelent  tower  and  its  fpire  is  quite  in  that  dyle  of 
building  which  began  to  be  in  falhion  about  the  beginning 
of  the  15th  century.  The  walls  of  the  fpire  at  its  bale 
are  about  two  feet  in  thickqefs,  which,  as  it  afeends,  Ellens, 
till  at  the  top  it  fini flies  at  only  7  inches  thicknefs.  A  neat 
parapet  wall  encompaffes  the  whole  building;  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  timber  in  the  feveral  roofs,  according  to  a  moderate 
computation  laid  before  the  lords  of  the  treafury  in  the 


year  1737,  amounts  to  2641  tons  of  oak.  The  dimenlions 
of  the  principal  parts  of  the  cathedral  are  as  follow  : 

Lengths.  Feet. 

Extreme  outlide  from  welt  to  e-aft  -  -  480 

Ditto  infide  -  -  -  -  452 

From  the  extreme  weft  to  the  centre  of  the  tower  235 
Ditto  inlide  -----  217 

From  the  centre  of  the  tower  to  that  of  the  eaft  crofs  96 
Widths. 

Extreme  outdde  of  the  grand  crofs,  fouth  to  north  232 
Ditto  infide  -  205 

Extreme  of  the  wed  front  -  -  -  -  115 

Extreme  of  the  body,  or  three  ailes  -  -  102 

Nave  between  pillar  and  pillar  -  -  34 

Extreme  of  the  tower  from  wed  to  ead  -  51 

Heights. 

From  the  pavement  to  the  extreme  top  of  the  fpire  400 
Ditto  to  the  top  of  thecapftone  or  ball  -  387 

Ditto  to  the  top  of  the  parapet  wall  of  the  tower  207 
Ditto  to  the  extreme  top  of  the  weft  front  -  130 

Ditto  to  the  top  of  the  vaulted  deling  of  the  nave  84 
Ditto  to  the  cieling  of  the  ailes  -  38 

Height  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  -  -  437-1 

Height  of  St.  Paul’s  prefent  cathedral,  London  -  340 


The  clroir  has  lately  received  a  mod  complete  repair, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  with  the  addition  of 
dained  glafs.  The  entrance  is  awfully  drifting  :  the  win¬ 
dows  at  the  eaft-end  reprefent  the  Elevation  of  the  Brazen 
Serpent,  and  the  Refurreftion.  The  former  was  the  gift 
of  the  earl  of  Radnor  in  1781,  defigned  by  the  late  inge¬ 
nious  Mr.  Mortimer,  and  executed  by  Mr.  Pearfon;  it  is 
comprifed  in  three  compartments,  and  confids  of  twenty- 
one  figures,  all  of  which  are  admirably  executed  :  its  di¬ 
menlions  are  twenty-one  feet  in  height,  by  i eye n teen  feet 
fix  inches  in  width.  In  this  window  tlie^H-vi lions  of  rhe 
3  '  glafs 
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glafs  are  concealed  by  being  in  the  dark  (hades  of  the  dra¬ 
peries  and  figures,  and  a  frame  of  iron,  to  which  it  is  fat¬ 
tened  by  bandages  of  lead,  is  fo  conflrufled  as  to  be  hid 
from  the  view  by  correfponding  to  the  different  (hades. 
The  other,  the  fubject  of  which  is  the  Refurreftion,  was 
defigned  by  Sir  Jofluia  Reynolds,  and  executed  by  Mr. 
Egington,  near  Birmingham,  whofe  great  abilities  are  uni- 
verfally  admired  :  the  window  is  twenty-three  feet  high, 
;and  is  comprifed  in  three  compartments;  it  principally 
contifis  of  one  figure,  which  is  a  full-length  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour  juft  arifen  from  the  tomb,  from  which  a  glory  pro¬ 
ceeds,  and  diffufes  it’felf  throughout  the  whole,  difp.erfing 
the  darknefs  of  the  night :  in  the  left  compartment  is  a 
diftant  view  of  mount  Calvary  and  the  croifes.  The  win¬ 
dows  on  each  fide  are  painted  in  mofaic,  and  thofe  on  the 
north  and  fouth  Tides  of  what  was  the  Lady’s  chapel  are 
ornamented  with  the  fame  elegant  work:  thefe,  together 
with  the  range  of  columns  within,  and  the  vaulting  above, 
form,  perhaps,  one  of  the  grandeft  fceiies  in  architecture. 
The  pavement  is  black  and  white  marble,  and  the  amu¬ 
sing  liglunefs  of  the  columns  that  fupport  the  roof  is 
fcarcely  to  be  conceived  ;  the  four  principal  ones,  not  mea- 
fttring  more  than  ten  inches  diameter,  are  near  thirty  feet 
high  ;  the  clu.fiered  ones  are  ftill  more  delicately  light,  and 
are  noyv  entirely  detached  from  any  incumbrances.  By 
this  means  the  beautiful  perfpeflive  of  the  whole  building 
is  judicioufly  preferved,  and  cannot  fail  of  finking  the 
moll  critical  eye  with  admiration  and  delight. 

If,  then,  the  architects  of  thefe  cathedrals  were  fo  il¬ 
literate  as  they  have  been  reprefented,  it  is  aftonifhing  how 
they  could  have  acquired  the  laws  of  conftrudlion  fo  ac¬ 
curately,  or  have  afeertained  the  maximum  of  their  pil¬ 
lars,  arches,  buttreftes,  &c.  whilfi  the  moderns,  with  all 
their  fuppoled  improvements  in  this  art,  and  the  alfiftance 
they  evidently  derive  from  algebra,  have  not  yet  produced 
any  examples  in  conftrudtion  equal  to  what  the  former  have 
left  us.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  indeed,  that  all  the  ar- 
chitefts  of  thofe  times  were  competent  to  Rich  an  arduous 
talk  ;  therefore  the  illiterate  ones,  whofe  talents  were  li¬ 
mited  to  the  practice  of  their  art;  availed  themfelves  of 
the  excellencies  of  fome  approved  model,  and  thus  obvia¬ 
ted  all  calculation  refpefting  the  ratio  of  force  and  refin¬ 
ance.  This  in  fome  mealure  accounts  for  the  fimilarity 
we  find  in  the  breadth  of  many  of  thefe  edifices,  both  in 
this  country  and  on  the  continent.  We  could  adduce  ma¬ 
ny  infiances  in  teftimony  of  this  fad,  if  we  admit  the  re¬ 
lation  of  their  hiftorians;  but,  for  brevity’s  fake,  we  fhall 
only  quote  the  ftrudures  nteafured  by  Mr.  Murphy,  which 
differ  but  very  little  in  breadth,  as  appears  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  comparative  efiimate : 

Feet.  Inches. 


Batalha 

72 

4 

Alcobapa 

72 

0 

Ely  Cathedral 

72 

9 

Weftminfter  Abbey 

72 

8 

In  the  conftrudion  of  many  of  our  beft  Gothic  edifices, 
we  find  but  few  large  ftones,  whence  fome  writers  have 
imagined  that  their  architects  were  unacquainted  with  me- 
chanifm;  but  it  feems  to  proceed  partly  from  the  nature  of 
the  quarry,  and  partly  from  their  mode  of  building.  The 
fplendourof  their  works  confified  in  arches;  in  the  fabri¬ 
cation  of  which,  materials  of  a  moderate  fi'ze  are  to  be 
preferred,  becaufe  large  ftones  prefs  too  heavy  on  the  cen¬ 
tres,  and  require  much  time  and  labour  in  forming  their 
intrados  to  the  curvature  of  the  vault.  Where  thefe  ob¬ 
jections  did  not  apply,  they  often  ufed  blocks  which  no 
human  force  could  raife,  independent  of  mechanical  aid. 
Indeed  we  may  venture  to  alfert,  that  there  is  not  in  Eu¬ 
rope  a  Gothic  church,  or  cathedral  of  note,  wherein  three 
or  four  of  the  mechanical  powers  have  not  been  ufed.  It 
is  obvious  that  their  arches,  particularly  thofe  of  the  naves 
and  ailes,  are  fupported  on  the  principles  of  the  ftatiftical 
balance  ;  each  (tone  of  which  they  are  compofed  is  a  fruf- 
trum  of  a  wedge.  Pullies  were  ufed  in  railing  their  cor¬ 
nices,  pinnacles,  &c.  and  the  lever  was  nece(Tarily  era- 
Vol.  II.  No.  59. 
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ployed  in  moving  and  fixing  them.  Here  we  find  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  balance,  the  wedge,  the  pulley,  and  the 
lever,  which  four  powers  would  have  been  lufficient  to 
raife  either  of  the  (even  celebrated  (truCtures  of  antiquity. 
How  far  they  were  converfant  with  the  theory  of  thefe 
powers,  is  a  point  not  ealy  to  decide.  The  experience  .of, 
part  age^  lias  evinced  what  great  things  might  be  effected 
in  mechanics,  independent  of  fcientific  calculations.  The 
obelilks,  columns,  and  enormous  granite  blocks,  of  the 
Egyptians,  were  tranfported,  as  we  are  allured,  without 
any  precognition  of  the  complicated  inoyements'of  wheels 
and  pullies.  Jofe  Zabaglio,  of  Rome,  never  received  any 
inftruCtions,  he  could  not  even  write  or  read,  yet,  by  the 
force  of  his  genius  alone,  he  invented  machines  which, 
though  (imple  in  appearance,  produced  moil  furprifing  ef¬ 
fects.  In  our  own  days,  we  have  many  ftriking  affiances 
of  fimilar  inventive  faculties  in  men  unallifted  by  erudition. 
An  obfeure  workman,  of  the  name  of  Cafhman,  defigned 
and  executed  for  the  Dublin  Society,  a  few  years  ago,  a 
flight  of  winding  flairs,  afeending  in  .the  midftof  a  qua¬ 
drangular  hall,  without  any  apparent  fupport  whatever, 
.contrary  to  all  preceding  examples.  The  equeitrian  (tame 
.of  Jofeph  I.  king  of  Portugal,  one  of  the  molt  magnifi¬ 
cent  works  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  was  entirely, caft  by  a 
perfon  of  the  name  of  Bartholomew  da  Cofta,  w  ho, .as  we 
are  credibly  informed,  was  not  in  the  lead  indebted  to  the 
theory  of  any  art  or  fcience.  This  ingenious ,  man,  after 
calling  the  above  (latue,  tranfported  it  from  the  founder. y 
to  the  great  fquare'  of  Lilbon  by  machines  of  his  own 
contrivance,  and  afterwards  railed  it  on  its  lofty  pedefial, 
to  the  admiration  of  all  the  mathematicians  of  that  country. 

Of  CASTLES. 

The  venerable  remains  of  thefe  immenfe  fabrics,  which 
are  more  or  lefs  difperfed  throughout  the  kingdom,  are  fo 
many  monuments  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  Gothic  ar¬ 
chitecture.  The  materials  of  which  cattles  were  built 
varied  according  to  the  places  of  their  erection :  but  the 
manner  of  their  conltruCtion  feems  to  have  been  pretty 
uniform.  The  outfides  of  the  walls  were  generally  built 
with  the  ftones  neareft  at  hand,  laid  as  regularly  as  their 
lhapes  would  admit ;  the  infides  were  filled  up  with  the 
like  materials,  mixed  with  a  great  quantity  of  fluid  mor¬ 
tar,  which  was  called  by  the  workmen  grout-work.  The 
general  fliape  or  plan  of  thefe  callles  depended  entirely  on 
the  caprice  of  the  architects,  or  the  form  of  the  ground 
intended  to  be  occupied :  neither  do  they  feem  to  have 
confined  themfelves  to  any  particular  figure  in  their  tow¬ 
ers;  fquare,  round,  and  polygonal,  oftentimes  occurring  in 
the  original  parts  of  the  fame  building. 

The  fituation  of  the  cattles  of  the  Anglo-Norman  kings 
and  barons,  was  mod  commonly  on  an  eminence,  and  near 
a  river;  a  fituation  on  feveral  accounts  eligible.  The 
whole  fite  of  the  caftle  (which  was  frequently  of  great  ex¬ 
tent  and  irregular  figure)  was  fnrfounded  by  a  deep  and 
broad  ditch,  fometimes  filled  with  water,  and  fometimes 
dry,  called  the  fojfe.  Before  the  great  gate  was  an  out¬ 
work,  called  a  barbacan ,  or  antemural,  which  was  a  firong 
and  high  wall,  with  turrets  upon  it,  defigned  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  gate  and  draw-bridge.  On  the  infide  of  the 
ditch  ftood  the  wall  of  the  caftle,  about  eight  or  ten  feet 
thick,  and  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet  high,  with  a 
parapet,  and  a  kind  of  embflafures,  called  crennels,  on  the 
top.  On  this  wall  at  proper  difiances  fquare  towers  ’of 
two  or  three  (lories  high  were  built,  which  ferved  for 
lodging  fome  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  proprietor  of 
the  caftle,  and  for  other  purpofes;  and  on  the  infide  were 
erefted  lodgings  for  the  common  fervants  or  retainers,  gra¬ 
naries,  ftorehoufes,  and  other  necefiary  offices.  On  the 
top  of  this  wall,  and  on  the  flat  roofs  of  thefe  buildings, 
ftood  the  defenders  of  the  caftle,  when  it  was  befieged, 
and  from  thence  difebarged  arrows,  darts,  and  ftones,  on 
the  befiegers.  The  great  gate  of  the  caftle  ftood  in  the 
courfe  of  this  wall,  and  was  ftrongly  fortified  with  a  tow¬ 
er  on  each  lide,  and  rooms  over  the  paffage,  which  was 
B  b  doled 
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clofed  with  thick  folding  doors  of  oak,  often  plated  with 
iron,  and  with  an  iron  portcullis  or  grate  let  down  from 
above.  Within  this  outward  wall  was  a  large  open  fpace 
or  court,  called,  in  the  larged  and  moll  perfeft  caftles, 
the  outer  bayle,  or  baltium,  in  which  flood  commonly  a 
church  or  chapel.  On  the  infide  of  this  outer  bayle  was 
another  ditch,  wall,  gate,  and  towers,  incloling  the  inner 
bayle  or  court,  within  w  hich  the  chief  tower  or  keep  was 
built.  This  was  a  very  large  fquare  fabric,  four  op  five 
dories  high,  having  fmall  windows  in  prodigious  thick 
walls,  which  rendered  the  apartments  within  it  dark  and 
gloomy.  This  great  tower  was  the  palace  of  the  prince, 
prelate,  or  baron,  to  w  hom  the  caftle  belonged,  and  the 
refidence  of  the  conllable  or  governor.  Under  ground 
were  difmal  dark  vaults,  for  the  confinement  of  prifoners, 
which  made  it  fometimes  be  called  the  dungeon.  In  this 
building  alfo  was  the  great  hall,  in  which  the  owner  dif- 
played  his  hofpitality,  by  entertaining  his  numerous  friends 
and  follow  ers.  At  one  end  of  the  great  halls  of  cadles, 
palaces,  and  monafteries,  there  was  a  place  raifed  a  little 
above  the  reft  of  the  floor,  called  the  dels,  where  the  chief 
table  flood,  at  which  perfons  of  the  highefl  rank  dined. 
Though  there  were  unqueftionably  great  variations  in  the 
ftruclure  of  caftles,  yet  the  mod  perfect  and  magnificent 
of  them  feem  to  have  been  conftruCted  nearly  on  the  above 
plan.  Such,  to  give  one  example,  was  the  famous  caftle 
of  Bedford,  as  appears  from  the  following  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  taken  by  Henry  III.  in  1224.  The 
caftle  was  taken  by  four  airaults.  “  In  the  firft  was  taken 
the  barbican  ;  in  the  fecond  the  outer  ballia  ;  at  the  third 
atrack,  the  wall  by  the  old  tower  was  thrown  down  by  the 
miners,  w  here,  with  great  danger,  they  pollefled  them- 
felves  of  the  inner  ballia,  through  a  chink  ;  at  the  fourth 
aflault  the  miners  let  fire  to  the  tower,  fo  that  the  finoke 
burl!  out,  and  the  tower  itfelf  was  cloven  to  that  degree, 
as  to  ftiew  vifibly  fome  broad  chinks :  whereupon  the  ene¬ 
my  furrendered.” 

To  mod  of  thefe  caftles  were  annexed  large  fubterra- 
neous  palfages  or  caverns  under  ground,  dug  from  the 
low  eft  vault  in  the  interior  of  the  caftle,  quite  under  the 
foundation,  and  continued  perhaps  to  the  diftance  of  half 
a  mile  in  a  direCt  line,  ferving  not  only  for  a  place  of  fe- 
curity  in  times  of  danger,  but  alfo  for  a  means  of  efcape, 
whenever  a  caftle  ftiould  be  ftormed  and  taken  by  an  ene¬ 
my.  The  principal  ftru&ure  of  this  kind  now  remaining 
in  England,  from  which  might  be  collected  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  magnitude  and  fplendour  of  thefe  princely  fa¬ 
brics,  is  the  caftle  of  Windfor,  an  attentive  infpeCtion  of 
w  hich  will  amply  repay  the  time  and  labour  of  every  cri¬ 
tical  enquirer  into  the  rudiments  of  the  Norman  Gothic 
architecture. 

On  the  lea-coafts  of  Scotland  we  generally  find  the 
ftrongeft  and  molt  ancient,  as  well  as  the  mod  impregnable, 
caftles.  Thefe  had  to  defend  themfelves  from  the  invafion 
of  the  foreign  enemy,  as  well  as  the  attacks  of  the  do- 
meftic  foe.  Thus  we  find  the  barons,  whofe  lands  extended 
to  the  fea-coaft,  perched,  like  the  eagle,  on  the  mod  inac- 
ceflible  rocks  that  lay  within  their  pofteffions.  Of  this 
kind  were  Slains  caftle,  Tantallon,  and  Dunotter,  on  the 
eaft  coaft;  and  Dunveganin  the  illeof  Sky,  with  Dunolly, 
on  the  weft  coaft.  Thefe  mull  have  been  mod  uncomfor¬ 
table  retreats,  except  to  a  barbarous  people,  or  when  a 
prefling  danger  forced  the  baron  to  feek  his  fafety  in  the 
only  poftible  retreat  left  him. 

Very  fimilar  to  thefe,  as  being  ereCted  on  the  fummit  of 
a  lofty  and  circular  hill,  was  the  caftle  of  Old  Sarum,  of 
which  we  obtain  the  following  account  from  Blefenfis  and 
Camden.  “  Old  Sarum  is  a  place  expofed  to  the  wind, 
barren,  dry,  and  folitary  ;  a  tower  is  there,  as  in  Siloam,  by 
which  the  inhabitants  have  fora  longtime  been  enflaved.” 
The  ancient  caftle  was  founded  on  the  extreme  point  or 
termination  of  a  high  hill,  which  commands  an  extenfive 
profpell.  The  whole  fortrefs  was  ereCted  of  a  circular 
figure,  and  occupied  a  fpace  of  near  two  thoufand  feet 
diameter :  but  the  ancient  city  ftood  to  the  fouth-weft  of 
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the  caftle,  and,  as  it  were,  under  its  ramparts.  The  caftle 
was  fortified  by  a  deep  entrenchment,  with  a  very  ftrong 
wall  upon  its  inner  ramparts,  confifting  of  flint,  chalk,  and 
rubble,  cafed  on  the  outfide  with  hewn  ftone,  as  may  be 
feen  by  a  part  Hill  remaining  towards  the  north.  It  had 
two  entrances,  the  principal  towards  the  fouth-eaft,  guard¬ 
ed  by  a  mole  without,  but  fo  near  it,  as  to  admit  but  of  a 
very  narrow  paflage.  The  outer  was  to  the  fouth-weft, 
for  bringing  water  to  the  garrifon  from  the  river  Avon, 
which  runs  through  the  vale  below,  at  the  diftHnce  of 
about  half  a  mile.  Near  the  north  entrance,  in  the  large 
area  within,  are  part  of  the  foundations  of  the  church  ; 
likevvife  the  traces  of  many  other  buildings.  This  large 
area  was  divided  into  parts  by  entrenchments,  with  ram¬ 
parts  thrown  up.  At  the  centre,  bounded  by  the  prece¬ 
ding  entrenchment,  there  is  another  enclofure,  guarded 
with  a  deep  entrenchment  and  very  high  rampart  inwards, 
having  upon  its  fummit  the  vilible  traces  of  a  wall,  with 
the  remains  of  a  portal  towards  the  fouth-eaft,  and  of  a 
watch-tower  towards  the  north-weft,  which  may,  therefore, 
be  reckoned  the  citadel.  Here  alfo  are  difcovered  other 
foundations  of  ruined  ftruCtures.  Not  far  fouthward  from 
the  old  watch-tower,  a  remarkable  fubterraneous  paflage 
has  been  lately  difcovered.  The  earth  and  timber  by 
which  the  mouth  of  it  was  before  concealed  having  been 
loofened  by  the  thawing  of  a  deep  fnovv,  the  whole  fud- 
denly  fell  in,  difclofing  a  vault  cut  in  the  folid  chalk,  that 
extends  from  the  edge  of  the  outer  area  of  the  caftle  to 
the  depth  of  more  than  forty  yards,  and  runs  nearly  pa¬ 
rallel  to  tlie  declivity  on  the  outfide.  Towards  the  bot¬ 
tom  there  are  traces  of  fteps,  which  might  probably  con¬ 
tinue  ftill  farther  than  the  prefent  termination  of  the  paflage, 
though  whether  the  latter  was  intended  for  a  lally-port,  or 
whether  it  conducted  to  fome  fubterraneous  apartment,  it 
is  difficult  to  determine. 

No  mention  is  made  when  or  by  whom  this  caftle  was 
founded,  but  it  certainly  was  of  very  ancient  date.  It 
appears,  by  Dugdale’s  Baronage,  that  the  caftle  of  Old 
Sarum  was  given,  in  the  year  1447,  to  one  of  the  lord 
Stourtons,  at  that  time  treafurer  of  the  houfehold  of  Hen¬ 
ry  VI.  It  mull  then  have  been  detached  from  the  earldom, 
and  in  the  crown;  for,  upon  being  reprefented  fo  ruinous 
as  to  yield  no  benefit  to  the  king,  the  patent  fays,  it  was 
granted  (25th  Henry  VI.)  to  John  lord  Stourton,  in  fee, 
together  with  the  banks,  ditches,  walls,  and  gardens,  there¬ 
unto  belonging,  to  be  held  by  fealty,  at  the  rent  of  3s.  4ft. 
per  annum.  It  came  again  into  the  gift  of  the  crown,  in 
queen  Mary’s  reign,  by  the  attainder  of  Charles  lord. 
Stourton,  who  was  executed  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Hart- 
gill  and  his  fon,  (who  were  Proteftants,)  at  his  own  table. 
We  find  it  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  in  the  poffieffion  of  Sir 
Robert  Cecil,  fecond  fon  of  lord  Burleigh,  who  was  then 
created  earl  of  Salilbury,  whofe  defcendant,  earl  James, 
fold  the  manor  of  Old  Sarum,  in  1690,  to  governor  Pitt, 
for  1500I.  The  governor’s  nephew,  the  great  earl  of 
Chatham,  was  born  at  the  manor  houfe,  and  his  defcend¬ 
ant,  Thomas  Pitt  lord  Camelford,  fucceeded  to  it.  The 
buildings  and  all  the  outworks  were  in  good  repair  in  the 
reign  of  king  Stephen  ;  as  its  ftyle  of  architecture  was  al¬ 
ways  deemed  very  curious. 

Of  MODERN  or  PRACTICAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

In  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  centuries,  when  learning 
of  all  kinds  began  to  revive,  the  civil  architecture  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  was  recalled,  as  it  were,  into  new 
life.  The  firft  improvements  in  it  began  in  Italy,  and 
owed  their  exiftence  to  the  many  ruins  of  the  ancient  Gre¬ 
cian  ftruCtures  that  were  to  be  found  in  that  country,  from 
whence  an  improved  method  of  building  was  gradually 
brought  into  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  And  though 
the  Italians  for  a  long  time  retained  the  fuperiority  as  ar¬ 
chitects  over  the  other  European  nations  ;  yet,  as  men  of 
genius  began  to  travel  from  all  quarters  into  Italy,  where 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  infpeCting  into  the  originals 
from  whence  the  Italians  copied,  architects  quickly  fprung 
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up  in  England,  of  the  firft  profeflional  eminence  and  abi¬ 
lity.  Inigo  Jones  firft  enriched  this  kingdom  with  palaces 
and  noble  manlions  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  ftyle,  which 
are  at  this  day  the  admired  refidences  ot  fome  of  the  mod 
diftinguifhed  families  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  fucceeded,  and  improved  upon  the 
examples  of  his  predeceffor,  until  he  eclipfed  Rome  her- 
felf,  by  the  eredlion  of  that  fublime  and  beautiful  flructure, 
St.  Paul’s  cathedral.  Sir  Chriftopher  brought  up  his  im¬ 
provements  in  architecture  to  the  opening  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century,  fmee  which  time  this  fcience  has  made 
fuch  aftonifhing  progrefs  in  England,  that  we  may  with 
fafety  alfert  we  are  not  excelled,  perhaps  not  equalled,  in 
any  part  of  the  univerfe,  for  the  elegance  and  fplendour 
of  our  modern  buildings. 

The  apparent  caufe  of  this  fuccefs  in  our  architecture, 
feems  to  have  arilen  from  what  every  profelfor  of  it  ihould 
conftantly  have  in  view,  namely,  a  happy  combination  of 
the  ufeful  with  the  ornamental,  wherein  true  proportion, 
regularity,  and  beauty,  are  alike  confpicuous.  To  effect 
thfs,  however,  is  fometimes  attended  with  great  difficulty; 
nor  is  every  (trudture  calculated  to  admit  of  thefe  united 
perfections.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  judgment  and  foreiight  of 
the  architect  nnift  be  exerted,  to  decide  upon  that  which 
the  nature  and  deftination  of  the  building  requires,  to  ex- 
prefs  its  leading  or  prominent  feature.  The  fafeft  method 
is  in  general  to  prefer  utility  to  ornament,  in  proportion  as 
the  character  of  the  building  will  admit  of  it.  In  palaces, 
and  fuch  buildings  as  are  capable  of  a  variety  of  ufeful  con¬ 
trivance,  regularity  ought  to  be  preferred;  but  in  dwelling- 
houfes  that  are  on  too  fmall  a  fcale  for  variety  of  contri¬ 
vance,  regularity  ffiould  give  place  to  ufefulnefs,  fo  far  at 
lead  as  the  former  Hands  in  direCt  oppolition  to  the  latter. 

In  contemplating  the  beauty  of  vifible  objects,  we  dif- 
cover  two  kinds :  the  firft  may  be  termed  intrinjic  beauty, 
becaufe  it  is  difeovered  in  a  fingle  objeCt,  without  relation 
to  another.  The  fecond  may  be  termed  relative  beauty, 
being  founded  on  a  combination  of  relative  objects.  Ar¬ 
chitecture  admits  of  both.  There  is  a  fort  of  beauty  or 
harmony  in  the  w  hole  character  of  a  building,  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  its  intended  occupier.  Vitruvius,  Palladio,  and 
other  writers,  have  been  careful  to  inculcate  this  doCtrine, 
as  abfolutely  neceffary  to  be  obferved  by  a  good  architect. 
Indeed  it  is  founded  on  felf-evident  principles;  for  all  will 
admit,  that  the  appearance  of  a  palace  ought  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  majefly  and  grandeur  which  are  peculiar  to 
monarchs,  fo  that  a  common  obferver  may  pronounce,  on 
the  firfl  view  of  fuch  an  edifice,  that  it  is  deftined  to  be 
the  habitation  of  fo  dignified  a  perfonage.  Nature  herfelf 
is  a  precedent  for  this  doCtrine.  The  vaulted  canopy  of 
the  heavens,  and  all  their  richly  ornamented  fpheres,  con- 
fiitute  a  glorious  temple,  that  moll  accurately  befpeaks  the 
character  of  its  divine  poffeffor.  The  like  conformity,  in 
its  humble  degree,  Ihould  appear  in  thofe  inferior  ftruc- 
tures  ereCted  by  art,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  various 
claffes  of  human  fociety.  Regard  is  therefore  to  be  paid 
to  the  dignity,  rank,  or  profeffion,  of  the  intended  occu¬ 
pier ;  but,  if  a  building  is  deftined  to  fome  particular  and 
public  profeffion,  then  we  (liould  regard  the  public  ufe  for 
which  it  is  intended,  without  confining  our  ideas  to  the 
quality  of  any  individual  proprietor. 

It  is  from  relative  beauty,  that  the  proportions  of  a  door 
are  determined  by  the  ufe  to  which  it  is  deftined.  The 
door  of  a  dwelling-houfe,  which  ought  to  correfpond  to  the 
human  fize,  is  confined  to  feven  or  eight  feet  in  height, 
and  three  or  four  in  breadth.  Thofe  proportions  affigned 
to  a  liable  or  coach-houfe  are  different,  for  different  rea- 
fons.  The  door  of  a  church  ought  to  be  wide,  to  afford 
an  eafy  paffage  to  a  multitude  ;  and  its  height  ffiould  there¬ 
fore  be  in  proportion,  that  its  appearance  may  pleafe  the 
eye.  The  fize  of  windows  ought  always  to  be  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  dimenfions  of  the  room  they  are  intended  to  il¬ 
luminate  ;  for  if  the  apertures,  or  openings,  be  not  large 
enough  to  convey  light  in  an  equal  diftribution  to  every 
part  of  the  room,  the  whole  will  have  a  deformed  appear. 
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ance.  Nothing  can  be  more  di (agreeable,  than  to  fee  a 
profufion  and  glare  of  light  irt'one  part  of  a  room,  whilft 
the  other  is  under  a  ftrong  (hade  ;  fuch  contrary  effeCts  al¬ 
ways  prove  difadvantageous  to  the  appearance  of  furniture 
and  other  ornaments  common  to  good  apartments.  Steps  or 
Hairs  Ihould  likewife  receive  a  fuitable  proportion,  and  be 
accommodated  to  the  human  figure,  without  relation  to 
the  magnitude  of  any  other  part  of  the  building;  and  there¬ 
fore  in  fmall  and  in  larger  houfes  they  ffiould  rife  alike, 
becaufe  men  are  nearly  alike  in  ftature.  The  proportions 
ot  rooms  are  either  intrinfic  or  relative,  though  in  moil 
cafes  both  are  included.  The  intrinfic  proportion  of  a  room 
is  its  length,  breadth,  and  height ;  which  being  properly 
adjufled,  weqironounce  it  of  a  beautiful  proportion,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  any  other  part  of  the  building.  But  the  re¬ 
lative  beauty  of  proportion  is  as  the  whole  area  of  the  room 
is  to  the  magnitude  of  the  houl’e  of  w  hich  it  conflitutes  a 
part.  A  room  may  be  well  proportioned  as  to  itfelf,  but 
may,  at  the  fame  time,  be  either  too  large  or  too  fmall  for 
the  whole  edifice.  In  a  lumptuous  building,  the  capital 
rooms  ought  to  be  large,  otlierwife  they  will  not  be  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  fize  of  the  whole  ;  and  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon  a  very  large  room  is  improper  in  a  fmall  houfe  ;  yet 
every  houfe  ought  to  have  both  large  and  fmall  rooms,  in 
proportion  to  itfelf.  Yet,  in  things  thus  related,  the  mind 
requires  not  a  precife  or  fingle  proportion,  rejedfing  all 
others  ;  on  the  contrary,  different  proportions  are  fome¬ 
times  equally  agreeable  to  view.  It  is  only  when  a  pro¬ 
portion  becomes  loofe  and  diftant,  that  the  agreeablenels 
abates,  and  at  lad  vaniflies.  With  regard  to  the  propor¬ 
tion  the  height  of  a  room  ffiould  bear  to  the  length  and 
breadth,  it  nnift  be  rather  uncertain  in  fome  cafes,  arifing 
from  that  deception  to  which  the  eye  is  fubjedt  when  its 
height  exceeds  16  or  17  feet ;  yet,  if  a  proper  optical  al¬ 
lowance  be  made,  we  do  not  think  the  attainment  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  proportion  fo  hazardous  or  arbitrary  a  talk  as  fome 
architects  would  infinuate.  A  room  48  feet  in  length, 
and  24  in  breadth  and  height,  is  well  proportioned  ;  but 
it  is  well  known,  that,  were  we  to  reduce  thofe  to  12  and 
24,  a  room  would  approach  too  near  the  appearance  of  a 
gallery.  Yet  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  proportion  be  fo  ad- 
jufled  as  to  be  in  the  medium  between  thefe  two,  a  room 
cannot  produce  a  bad  eftedl  as  to  its  fize.  I'or  inflance, 
if  the  height  and  breadth  be  18  feet  each,  and  the  length 
3 6  feet,  this  proportion  of  a  room  is  by  architects  termed 
harmonic,  or  agreeable  to  the  eye,  anfwering  to  diapente, 
one  of  the  chords  in  niufic,  which  includes  the  interval 
from  1  to  5,  and  is  agreeable  to  the  ear. 

Upon  this  principle  there  are  feven  proportions  affigned 
to  rooms,  which  are  termed  harmonies  or  agreeables.  The 
cube,  cube  and  half,  double  cube,  the  fubduple  of  4,  3, 
and  2 :  ditto  of  5,  4,  and  3  :  ditto  of  6,  4,  and  3  :  and 
laftly,  of  3,  2,  and  1.  Upon  this  fcale,  if  the  height  of 
the  room  be  18  feet,  as  before,  it  is  of  the  cube  form 
when  its  width  and  length  are  the  fame,  or  more  properly 
when  the  floor,  cieling,  and  fide-walls,  are  all  of  one  di- 
raenfion.  The  fecond,  or  cube  and  half  proportion,  will 
be  27  feet  long  and  18  broad  ;  the  third,  or  double  cube 
proportion,  36  feet  by  18  broad;  the  fubduple  of  4,  3, 
and  2,  produce  36  feet  in  length  and  27  in  breadth;  ditto 
of  3,  4,  and  3,  produce  30  feet  by  24  broad;  ditto  of  6, 
4,  and  3,  produce  36  by  24  broad  ;  ditto  of  3,  2,  and  r, 
produce  54  by  36  broad.  To  find  the  produce  of  thefe 
fubduples  proceed  thus  :  in  every  cafe  divide  the  given 
height  of  the  room  by  the  fmalleft  numbers,  3,  2,  or  x, 
as  may  be  required.  Again,  multiply  ijie  quotient  by  the 
middle  numbers  4,  3,  or  2,  and  the  produce  will  be  the 
width  of  the  room.  Laftly,  multiply  the  (aid  quotient  by 
the  larged  numbers  4,  5,  6,  or  3,  and  the  produce  will 
give  the  length  of  the  room  of  the  firft  fub-duplicate,  4, 
3,  and  2.  Example  :  Divif.  Divid.  Quotient. 

2  )  18  (  9 

3  middle  number  mult, 
quotient  9  mult,  by  the  larged  — 
number  4  27  ft.  width  of  the  room, 

36  ft.  length  of  the  room.  If 
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If  we  pvopofe  ii  feet  for  tlie  height  of  the  room,  pro-, 
ceed  as  above.  Yet  it  fhould  be  obf'erved,  that  the  double 
cube  proportion  of  a  room  upon  this  fcale  would  be  12 
feet  in  height  and  width,  and  24  in  length,  which,  though 
admitted  amongft  the  number  of  the  harmonic  proportions 
for  rooms,  is  liable  to  approach  too  near  the  form  of  a  gal¬ 
lery  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cube,  form  might  fome- 
times  be  pronounced  by  the  judgment  of  light  too  broad. 
This  however  is  to  be  underflood  only  when  a  room  is  of 
large  dimenlions ;  for,  when  fmall,  it  is  quite  agreeable  and 
convenient.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  double. and  lingle 
cube  are  the  two  extreme  proportions  for  rooms,  and  that 
each  of  them  requires  a  certain  fcale  of  magnitude  to  ren¬ 
der  them  beautiful  and  ufeful  ;  the  former  being  applica¬ 
ble  to  a  large  room,  the  latter  to  a  fmall  one.  It  is  alfo 
evident,  that  the  doctrine  of  harmonic  proportions  of 
rooms  is  not  quite  perfect,  otherwife  there  could  be  no 
exceptions  taken  in  any  cafe.  It  is  not  fo  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  founds  ;  every  chord  is  alike  pleating  upon  any 
fcale ;  and,  though  fome  of  the  chords  are  lefs  perfeCt  than 
others,  yet  all  oi;  them  produce  harmony  to  every  ear  ca¬ 
pable  of  the  fenfations  of  mufic.  We  therefore  are  dif- 
pofed  to  conclude,  that,  though  there  exifts  a  conliderable 
agreement  between  the  doctrine  of  founds  and  the  dimen- 
fions  of  a  room,  yet  they  are  not  perfectly  parallel,  confe- 
quently  the  judicious  architect  will  make  his  own  excep¬ 
tions.  With  refpeCt  to  the  figure  of  rooms  little  need  be 
faid,  as  it  is  felf-evident  that  thofe  of  four  (ides  with  right 
angles  are  beft  adapted  for  the  reception  of  light  and  the 
distribution  of  furniture.  Thofe,  however,  of,  the  circular 
or  regular  polygonal  kind  are  preferable,  when  the  light 
comes  in  by  an  aperture  in  the  roof  or  deling. 

With  regard  to  the  external  proportions  and  fronts  of 
hottfes,  an  ingenious  author  has  the  following  remark: 
“  To  fee,  on  a  conliderable  eminence,  the  length  of  a  front 
trifling,  and  the  height  difproportioned,  would  be  as  ab- 
furd  as  to  behold  a  front  in  a  vale  long  and  extended,  and 
elevated  only  one  flory.  Proportion  (lays  he)  requires  our 
niceft  choice,  which  muft  be  dependent  upon  rules;  for, 
as  the  jarring  of  inftruments  by  blind  chance  cannot  pofli- 
bly  pleafe  the  ear,  fo  the  dilproportion  of  the  parts  of  any 
objeCt  muft  naturally  fliock  the  eye  ;  and  in  both,  unerring 
rules  muft  fo  proportion  the  founds,  and  difpofe  the  parts, 
as  the  whole  may  be  in  complete  harmony.  Nature  has 
taught  mankind,  in  mufic,  certain  rules  for  proportions  of 
founds;  fo  architecture  has  its  rules  dependent  on  thofe 
proportions,  or  at  leaft  Inch  proportions  as  are  in  arithme¬ 
tical  harmony  ;  and  thofe  we  take  to  be  dependent  on  na¬ 
ture.  The  fquare  in  geometry,  the  unifon  or  circle  in 
mufic,  and  the  cube  in  building,  have  all  an  infeparable 
proportion,  the  parts  being  equal,  and  the  Tides  and  angles, 
&c.  give  the  eye  and  ear  harmonic  pleafure.”  Yet  even 
this  theory,  when  applied  to  the  whole  fabric,  gives  way 
to  exceptions ;  for  the  cube  muft  not  exceed  50  feet ;  the 
cube  and  half  60  feet ;  and  the  double  cube  80  feet  front. 
The  general  rule  is  as  follows  :  if  the  cube  be  50  feet 
front,  the  depth  and  height  will  be  the  fame.  The  cube 
and  half  is  when  the  front  is  60  feet  long ;  the  depth  and 
height  each  40  feet.  The  double  cube  of  60  feet  will  be 
30  feet  deep  and  30  feet  high.  In  the  country,  where 
gentlemen’s  houfes  are  detached,  and  are  ealily  viewed  in 
front  and  depth  by  an  approaching  traveller,  a  ftriCt  re¬ 
gard  to  proportion  becomes  neceflary ;  for,  if  the  cube 
form  be  adopted  in  very  large  houfes,  it  will  appear  un¬ 
couth  and  heavy  ;  vvhilft,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
difagreeable  to  fee  a  dwelling-houfe  approach  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  lofty  tower.  Very  high  dwelling-hoUfes 
prove  exceedingly  expenfive  and  inconvenient ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  where  beauty  of  proportion  is  connected  w  ith  utility, 
they  ought  rather  to  afliime  the  figure  of  a  parallelopipe- 
don  refting  on  its  larger  bafe.  Hence  that  form  of  build¬ 
ing  which  rather  fpreads  upon  the  ground  than  rifes  in 
height,  fhould  be  always  preferred.  In  towns,  the  houfes 
being  generally  attached  to  each  other,  they  unitedly  com- 
pofe  a  regular  ftreet  or  fquare ;  in  which  cafe,  the  propor¬ 


tions  of  an  individual  front  are  lefs  obvious,  and  their  depth 
in  this  refpeCt  immaterial.  The  great  objeCt  of  concern  is 
the  uniformity  of  the  whole  when  completed  ;  or  of  one 
individual  houfe  with  the  whole.  In  thefe  lituations,  the 
proportions  of  houfes,  and  the  length  and  extent  of  Streets, 
are  rather  fubjeCt  to  acts  of  parliament  than  to  architec¬ 
tural  laws.  There  are  four  different  rates  into  which  the 
proportions' of  houfes  in  town  are  divided  or  clafled  by  the 
iegiflature.  The  firft  rate,  or  jioufes  of  the  largeft  fize,  are 
fucli  as  exceed  nine  fquares  of  building  ;  thofe  of  the  fecond 
rate,  are  from  five  to  nine  fquares  ;  thofe  of  the  third,  from 
three  and  a  half  to  five  fquares;  and  of  the  fourth,  not 
exceeding  three  fquares  and  a  half.  Their  height  is  rege¬ 
lated  in  like  manner,  and  the  thicknefs  of  their  walls  and 
chimneys.  Under  fuc'n  reftrittions  the  architect  muft 
often  proceed  under  great  di fad  vantages,  and  muft  occa- 
lionally  call  forth  the  good  quality  of  docility  recom¬ 
mended  by  Vitruvius. 

Situation  is  alfo  a  fubject  highly  worthy  of  the  notice  and 
choice  of  an  architect.  It  muft  be  obvious  that  a  riling 
ground  is  much  better  f u i ted  for  a  magnificent  palace  than 
a  concealed  valley  ;  and  that  it  would  be  incongruous  and 
abfurd  to  ereCt  a  fumptuous  building  on  a  wild,  unculti¬ 
vated,  and  barren,  ground,  deftitute  of  water,  woods,  hills, 
or  other  natural  beauties,  which  nature  has  affigned  to  va¬ 
rious  and  even  exteniive  portions  of  the  earth.  Where 
fuch  lituations  are  left  to  the  choice  of  the  architect,  it 
becomes  him  to  apply  his  tafte  in  fixing  the  precife  fitua- 
tion  or  bearings  of  his  intended  work,  in  the  execution  of 
which  he  muft  attend  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  In  the 
firft  place  he  muft  obferve,  that  every  internal  divilion  or 
room  may  receive  a  due  degree  of  light  and  heat,  fuited 
to  its  intended  ufe,  and  the  different  feafons  in  which  it  is 
more  particularly  to  be  occupied.  Here  the  (kilful  archi¬ 
tect  muft  exercife  feveral  of  thofe  qualifications  enumera¬ 
ted  by  Vitruvius,  as  effentially  requifite  to  the  formation 
of  his  character.  And  indeed,  whatever  qualifications  are 
neceflary  in  the  proper  choice  of  the  fituation  and  plan  of 
a  town  or  city,  the  fame  will  be  wanted  to  complete  a 
country  refidence.  The  firft  and  grand  objeCts  of  human 
concern  in  this  life,  are  health,  pleafure,  and  convenience ; 
and  whatever  contributes  to  thefe  muft  be  ftudied  with  at¬ 
tention.  Hence  the  neceffity  of  a  filiation  beft  adapted  for 
good  air,  a  fuffieient  l'upply  of  wholefome  water  for  family 
ufe,  fertile  grounds,  whole  produce  in  fummer  may  im¬ 
pregnate  and  render  falubrious  the  element  in  which  we 
breathe.  Directly  oppofed  to  thefe  confiderations  are 
murfhy,  low,  and  barren,  lands,  where  even  the  hardy 
brute  animal  will  fcarcely  thrive.  Stagnant  waters  muft 
more  efpecially  be  avoided. 

Palladio  fays,  the  infallible  marks  of  a  good  fituation  for 
health,  are  where  the  cattle  thrive,  and  the  inhabitants 
look  ruddy  and  cheerful.  In  fixing  on  the  precife  fpot  of 
ground,  that  which  is  moderately  elevated,  if  it  be  conti¬ 
guous  to  fome  river,  will  be  beft  adapted  for  health,  plea¬ 
fure,  and  molt  probably  for  convenience  too.  In  fuch  a 
fituation,  the  air  acquires  a  conftant  motion  and  free  cir¬ 
culation,  by  which  it  purifies  itfelf  as  water  does  by  a 
current,  and  becomes  more  falutary  to  the  human  frame. 
And  nothing  can  fo  much  contribute  to  the  excellence  of 
a  profpeCt  as  a  river,  efpecially  a  winding  one  ;  the  beauty 
of  which  will,  in  idea,  be  heightened  by  its  utility,  as  the 
means  of  fupplying  water  for  family  ufe.  Thefe  rnoft  ef- 
fential  preliminaries  being  fettled,  the  architect  proceeds 
to  confider  in  what  direction  his  front  and  flank  are  to  be 
placed  with  refpeCt  to  the  fouth  or  north  points.  This, 
in  many  inftances,  will  be  clolely  connected  with  the  in¬ 
ternal  divifion  of  the  houfe,  which  alligns  to  each  room  its 
particular  ufe  and  feafon.  Cool  drawing-rooms  are  fuit- 
able  for  fummer ;  and  for  this  purpofe  they  fhould  be 
large,  and  fituated  towards  the  north,  or  fo  as  to  be  fereen- 
ed  from  the  fcorching  beams  of  the  fun.  Warm  drawing¬ 
rooms  are  adapted  for  winter  ;  and  therefore  thefe  fhould 
be  fmall,  and  have  a  place  towards  the  fouth,  or  where 
the  reviving  rays  of  the  fun  can  have  free  accefs.  Rooms 

appropriated 
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appropriated  for  fpring  and  autumn  maj'  be  in  a  medium 
fituation  to  thefe,  and  (hould  have  their  windows  to  look 
into  the  different  gardens  or  green  walks.  Libraries,  ftu- 
dies,  breakfaft  and  other  morning  rooms,  fhould  have  the 
fame  fort  of  profpeCt,  as  being  moft  conformable  to  morn¬ 
ing  exercifes.  Finally,  if  the  houfe  be  built  on  fo  large 
and  magnificent  a  fcale  as  to  admit  the  fame  variety  in  all 
the  different  apartments,  then  the  dining-parlours,  bed¬ 
rooms,  See.  will  be  fubjeCt  to  the  fame  laws  of  fituation, 
and  anfwerable  to  the  different  feafons  of  the  year. 

It  has  been  a  queltion,  whether  or  not  the  principal 
rooms  fhould  lie  nearelt  the  grand  entrance,  as  being  bed 
fuited  to  give  them  their  full  effeCt.  We  (hall  not  decide 
upon  this  nice  point,  but  will  cite  the  reafons  of  an  emi¬ 
nent  writer  why  they  ought  not.  “  A  large  and  fpacious 
room,  which  is  generally  the  firfl  that  receives  us,  is  a  bad 
contrivance  in  feveral  refpeCts.  In  the  firfl:  place,  when 
immediately  from  the  open  air  we  ftep  into  fuch  a  room, 
its  fize  is  apparently  diminifhed  by  contrafl  ;  and  looks  lit¬ 
tle,  compared  with  the  great  canopy  of  the  fky.  In  the 
next  place,  when  it  recovers  its  grandeur,  as  it  foon  does, 
it  gives  a  minute  appearance  to  the  reft  of  the  houfe  ; 
palling  from  it,  every  apartment  looks  little.  In  the  third 
place,  by  its  fituation  it  ferves  only  for  a  waiting-room, 
and  a  paffiige  to  the  principal  apartments.  Rejecting  there¬ 
fore  this  form,  a  hint  may  be  taken  from  the  climax  in 
writing  for  another  that  appears  more  fuitable:  a  hand- 
fome  portico,  proportioned  to  the  fize  and  fafhion  of  the 
front,  leads  into  a  waiting-room  of  a  larger  fize,  and  this  to 
the  great  room,  all  by  a  progreffion  of  frnall  to  great.7’ 

The  feveral  offices,  which  have  a  place  in  the  plan  of 
houfes,  fhould  be  fo  arranged,  as  to  appear  to  compofe  an 
inferior  part  of  the  whole  building,  not  totally  detached, 
yet  in  fuch  order  as  to  keep  the  more  offenfive  ones  as  re¬ 
mote  as  poffible  from  the  principal  parts  of  the  houfe. 
This  indeed  is  the  true  doClrine  of  nature  ;  for,  if  we  com¬ 
pare  the  feveral  parts  of  a  building  to  the  various  mem¬ 
bers  which  compofe  an  animal  frame,  we  fee  that  the 
moft  beautiful  parts  are  moft  confpicuous,  whilft  thofe 
that  are  lefs  comely  either  recede  from  the  view,  or  are 
quite  concealed. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  a  building  can  admit  of 
any  ornaments  beyond  fuch  as  are  ufeful,  or  at  lead  have 
the  appearance  of  being  fo.  But  confidering  architecture 
no  lefs  as  a  fine  than  as  an  ufeful  art,  both  kinds  may  be 
introduced  ;  though  it  requires  great  judgment  both  as  to 
the  quantity  and  the  arrangement.  A  private  houfe,  and 
other  edifices,  where  ufe  is  the  chief  aim,  admit  not  in¬ 
deed  of  any  ornaments  but  fuch  as  have  the  appearance  of 
utility.  But  temples,  triumphal  arches,  and  fuch  build¬ 
ings  as  are  chiefly  intended  for  Ihow,  may  be  highly  orna¬ 
mented  without  any  regard  to  their  feeming  ufetulnefs. 
Hence  it  is  that  a  threefold  divifion  of  Ornaments  has  been 
fuggefted.  Thefe  are,  firfl,  ornaments  that  are  beautiful 
without  relation  to  ufe  ;  fuch  as  ftatues,  vafes,  &c.  Se¬ 
cond,  objefts  in  themfelves  not  beautiful,  but  pofle fling 
the  beauty  of  utility,  by  impofing  on  the  IpeCtator,  and 
appearing  to  be  ufeful;  fuch  as  blind  windows.  Third, 
where  things  are  beautiful  in  themfelves,  and  at  the  fame 
time  affume  the  appearance  of  ufe  ;  fuch  as  pilafters.  With 
regard  to  the  firfl,  we  naturally  require  that  a  flatue  fhall 
be  fo  placed  as  that  it  may  be  feen  in  every  direction,  and 
at  various  diftances,  by  having  an  opportunity  of  receding 
or  advancing  as  we  pleafe.  Statues  placed  in  the  niches 
of  fronts  of  houfes,  or  on  the  tops  of  their  walls  and  roofs, 
ought  not  to  be  admitted.  Their  proper  places  are  in  large 
halls,  and  in  paflages  that  lead  to  a  grand  flair-cafe,  &c. 
To  adorn  the  top  of  the  wall  with  a  row  of  vafes,  is  an 
unhappy  conceit,  by  placing  a  thing,  whofe  natural  defti- 
nation  is  utility,  where  it  cannot  have  even  the  leaft  ap¬ 
pearance  of  it.  Now,  firmnefs  and  folidity  being  the  pro¬ 
per  expreffions  of  a  pedeflal,  and,  on  the  contrary,  light- 
nefs  and  delicacy  of  carved  work,  the  pedeflal,  whether  of 
a  column  or  of  a  flatue,  ought  to  be  fparingly  ornamented. 
The  ancients  never  ventured  on  any  bolder  ornament  than 
the  ba (To  relievo. 
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With  refpeCl  to  ornaments  of  the  feccnd  kind,  ft  is  a  great 
error  to  contrive  them  fo  as  to  appear  ufelels.  A  blind 
window,  therefore,  when  neceflary  for  regularity,  ought  to 
be  fo  difguifed  as  to  appear  a  real  window  :  when  it  appears 
without  difguife,  it  is  difguftful,  as  a  vain  attempt  to  flip.. 
ply  the  want  of  invention  ;  it  thews  the  irregularity  in  a 
flronger  light,  by  (ignifying  that  a  window  ought  to  be 
there  in  point  of  regularity,  but  that  the  architect  had  not 
(kill  fufficient  to  conneCt  external  regularity  w  ith  internal 
convenience.  As  to  the  third,  it  is  very  injudicious  to  fink 
pilafters  fo  far  into  the  wall,  as  to  remove  totally,  or  moft- 
ly,  the  appearance  of  ufe.  They  fhould  always  projeCt  fo 
much  from  the  wall,  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  fupport- 
ing  the  entablature  over  them. 

Ot  all  ornaments  the  pillar  gives  the  greateft  elegance  to 
extenfive  buildings.  The  deftination  of  a  pillar  is  to  lup- 
port,  really,  or  in  appearance,  another  part,  termed  the 
entablature.  With  regard  to  the  form  of  a  pillar,  it  mull 
be  obferved,  that  a  circle  is  a  more  agreeable  figure  than 
a  fquare,  a  globe  than  a  cube,  and  a  cylinder  than  a  paral- 
lelopipedon.  This  laft,  in  the  language  of  architecture, 
is  faying,  that  a  column  is  a  more  agreeable  figure  than  a 
pilafler;  and  for  that  reafon  it  ought  to  be  preferred,  when 
all  other  circumftances  are  equal.  Another  realon  con¬ 
curs,  that  a  column  annexed  to  a  wall,  which  is  a  plain 
furface,  makes  a  greater  variety  than  a  pilafler.  Belides, 
pilafters  at  a  diftance  are  apt  to  be  miltaken  for  pillars  ; 
and  the  fpedbator  is  difappointed,  when,  on  a  nearer  ap¬ 
proach,  he  difeovers  them  to  be  only  pilafters. 

Ornaments  intended  to  decorate  the  orders,  ftiould  be 
judicioufly  adapted  to  the  proper  character  of  each.  Plain 
and  rufticated  embelliffiments  would  be  extremely  difeord- 
ant  with  the  elegance  of  the  Corinthian  column  ;  and  fiveet 
and  delicate  enrichments  very  ill  fuit  the  ftrength  and  fim- 
plicity  of  the  Doric.  All  kinds  of  fanciful  and  trifling 
devices,  all  fafhionable  finery,  fhould  be  for  ever  excluded 
from  the  fmalleft  place  in  our  works.  Sir  Chrift.  Wren 
very  juftly  cenfures  this  fpecies  of  frivolity,  when  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  palace  of  Verfailles.  “  This  building  (fays  he) 
called  me  twice  to  infpeCt  it :  the  mixtures  of  brick  and 
ftone,  of  blue  tile  and  gold,  made  it  look  like  a  rich  livery ; 
not  a  niche  in  it  but  is  covered  with  curiofities.  Works  of 
filgrand  and  little  trinkets  appear  in  vogue  ;  but  building 
ought  always  to  have  the  attribute  of  eternal,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  only  thing  incapable  of  new  fafhions.”  Much  fo 
the  honour  of  Sir  William  Chambers,  architect  of  that 
great  national  ornament  Somerfet-houfe,  he  has  never  de¬ 
praved  the  art  with  any  kind  of  capricious  innovation.  He 
has  ever  made  the  ancients  his  models ;  and  he  lias  not 
pretended  to  vary  and  to  invent,  where  variation  and  in¬ 
vention  are  not  only  fnperfluous,  but  mifehievous.  He 
has  only,  with  great  taft_e  and  judgment,  felected  and  com¬ 
pounded  what  he  has  already  found  perfect  to  his  hands. 
His  buildings  are  confequently  always  grand,  yet  Ample  ; 
not  di drafting  the  eye  with  broken  lines,  petty  divilions, 
or  arbitrary  and  meretricious  ornaments;  but  preferving 
always  that  unity  of  defign,  and  that  magic  of  effeCt, 
which  render  them  the  belt  comment  on  his  own  excellent 
Treatife  on  the  Science  of  Architecture.  We  are  ex¬ 
tremely  forry  to  notice,  in  the  third  volume  of  Stuart’s 
Antiquities  of  Athens,  pnblifhed  by  Mr.  Revely,  an  at¬ 
tack  made  on  the  acknowledged  reputation  of  this  gentle¬ 
man  ;  to  which  we  are  fatisfied  the  liberal  author  himfelf, 
had  he  lived  to  edit  his  own  work,  would  never  have  de- 
feended.  The  arguments  are  founded  on  an  erroneous, 
or,  at  lead,  an  over-ftrained,  hypothefis,  which  might  mil- 
lead  thofe  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  lubjeft  ; 
and  therefore,  as  it  will  tend  to  explain  a  controverfy  on 
the  refpeCtive  merits  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  architec¬ 
ture,  we  think  it  right  to  ftate  the  obfervations  made  upon 
this  difpute  by  the  authors  of  the  Monthly  Review. 

“  Sir  William  Chambers  ftudied  in  the  Roman  fchool, 
as  is  evident  from  the  treatife  which  he  publilhed  on  the 
decorative  parts  of  civil  architecture  ;  which  was,  and  Hill 
is,  confidered  as  a  mafterly  work  :  he  took  much  pains  to 
guide  the  Englilh  fchool  of  architecture,  and  to  free  i: 

C  c  from 
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from  tliofe  fpurious  contortions  which  had  gained  ground. 
The  publication,  replete  with  judicious  remarks  on  the 
detail  in  architecture,  and  containing  many  ufeful  deduc¬ 
tions  from  the  moft-efteemed  works,  lias  for  many  years 
been  contidered,  among  architects,  as  their  belt  guide. 
Sir  William  declaims  againlt  general  principles,  and  not 
againft  perfons ;  whereas  Mr.  Revely,  in  the  preface  to 
his  third  volume  of  the  Antiquities  of  Athens,  has  direct¬ 
ed  his  attack,  perfonaiiy,  againft  his  old  mafter ;  with  what 
degree  of  juftice,  we  ftiall  now  proceed  to  examine. 

“  Mr.  Revely  has  endeavoured  to  refute  Sir  William’s 
afterfion,  ‘  that  the  Parthenon  was  not  fo  conftderable  as 
the  church  of  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields,’  by  comparing 
the  aCtual  dimenfions  of  thofe  two  buildings  :  for  the  fpace 
w  hich  they  occupied,  Mr.  Revely  takes  the  ineafures  from 
the  upper  ftep  of  each,  including  the  periftyle  of  columns 
which  furrounded  the  Parthenon  :  but,  we  think,  a  fairer 
comparison  will  be  made  by  taking  the  meafures  of  the 
bodies,  or  walls  of  the  buildings,  which  will  make  the 
contents  of  the  Parthenon  only  123  fquare  feet  more  than 
St.  Martin’s  church;  and,  as  the  Parthenon  was  an  hype- 
thral  temple,  the  uncovered  fpace  ought  to  be  deducted, 
which  will  leave  a  very  confiderable  difference  in  favour 
of  St.  Martin’s  church.  Suppofing  the  periftyle  of  columns 
to  be  included  in  the  comparifons,  we  have  (till  reafon  to 
believe  that  the  dimenfions  will  be  in  favour  of  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s;  fo  much  of  the  Parthenon  remaining  uncovered. 
Mr.  Revely’s  mifreprel'entation  of  Sir  William’s  obferva- 
tion  on  St.  Martin’s  fteeple  is,  furely,  unworthy  of  notice. 
The  comparifon  made  by  Mr.  Revely  between  the  maflive 
and  the  lighter  Doric  columns,  we  apprehend,  will  ftill 
remain  matter  of  opinion;  few,  even  of  tlie  advocates  in 
their  favour,  as  Sir  William  obferves,  will  have  the  har- 
dinefs  to  employ  thefe  Grecian  proportions  which  they  fo 
much  extol.  Mr.  Stuart,  after  having  been  feafted  with 
the  light  of  the  ‘  fublime’  Doric  at  Athens,  feems  to  have 
been  enraptured  with  the  lighter  Doric  of  the  portico  of 
Philip  in  the  ifland  of  Delos.  Many  works,  both  in  art 
and  nature,  produce  a  lublime  effeft,  of  which  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  attempt  an  imitation.  India  produces  many 
inftances  of  art,  the  native  works  of  the  country,  which 
exhibit  Specimens  of  the  lvigheft  clafs  of  the  fublime  :  yet, 
who,  in  thefe  enlightened  parts  of  the  world,  would  re¬ 
commend  them  for  models  ?  The  fublime,  as  has  been  de- 
monftrated,  is  produced  by  the  comparative  magnitude  of 
the  object,  exciting,  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  a  degree 
of  mingled  terror  and  admiration  ;  and  a  c  ha  rafter  of  eter¬ 
nity,  no  doubt,  nnift  greatly  heighten  that  ert'eft. 

“  By  the  Several  veltiges  which  remain  of  primitive 
Grecian  works,  it  appears  that  columns  were  in  a  progref- 
five  ftate  of  increale,  in  their  proportionate  height,  until 
a  certain  degree  of  flendernefs  was  proved,  by  the  many 
works  erefted  by  the  Romans,  to  be  Sufficient.  What 
then  was  the  refill t  of  this  experience  ?  certainly  that  they, 
at  laft,  thought  it  ufelefs  to  give  more  fubftance  than  was 
by  experience  found  to  be  necelfary  for  the  columns,  with 
Sufficient  variation  to  charafterife  the  different  orders.  We 
do  not  fee  how  Mr.  Revely  can  prove  that  the  Grecian 
inaftive  Doric  *  was  applied  only  where  the  greateft  dig¬ 
nity  and  Strength  were  required  in  all  the  very  old  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  Same  age,  we  find  nearly  the  fame  propor¬ 
tions  pref'erved  ;  and  no  inftances  occur,  among  tliofe  very 
ancient  Specimens  of  the  fame  age,  in  which  (lighter  co¬ 
lumns,  of  the  fame  order,  were  ufed  in  different  buildings. 

“  Sir  William’s  conjecture,  that  the  hypethral  temples 
were  left  open,  from  ignorance  of  the  means  of  covering 
them,  is  not  refuted  by  Mr.  Revely’s  observations.  The 
Opillthodemos,  though  equal  one  way  to  the  breadth  of 
the  cell,  was  yet  much  narrower  the  other  way,  and  conse¬ 
quently  much  ealier  to  be  roofed.  Mr.  Rev-el  p's  idea, 
«  that  it  would  have  been  juft  as  reafor.able  to  fuppofe  that 
the  Romans  left  the  circular  opening  in  the  dome  of  the 
Pantheon  from  Similar  ignorance,’  is  puerile  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  He  is  rather  unfortunate  in  citing  the  Pantheon  ; 
for  this  Specimen  is  a  decifive  proof  of  the  Superiority  of 
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the  Romans  in  the  conftruftive  part  of  the  architefture, 
and  Strongly  operates  againft  his  argument  on  that  fubjeft. 
Thus,  Mr.  Revely’s  observation,  that  Sir  William’s  dif- 
quifition  conlifts  ‘  entirely  ir.  aflertions,’  will  apply  to  his 
own  ;  for  no  one  argument  is  advanced  whence  we  can 
conclude,  that  the  Grecian  works  in  architefture  were 
Superior  to  thofe  of  the  Romans.  This  might  however  be 
an  endlefs  controversy,  while  no  data  are  eftablifhed  by 
which  the  arguments  may  be  examined. 

“  The  Sum  of  this  controversy  appears  to  be  that,  on 
the  one  fide,  the  panegyrists  of  Grecian  architefture  are  of 
opinion  that  that  art  kept  pace  with  fculpturc,  and  arrived  at 
its  higheft  perfection  in  the  time  of  Pericles  :  or,  perhaps 
allured  by  the  fight  of  Something  novel  to  them,  they  are 
won  by  its  ‘  fublime  appearance,’  and  efteem  all  other  Spe¬ 
cimens  as  of  inferior  excellence  :  on  the  other  fide,  the 
partifans  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Specimens  of  architec¬ 
ture,  perhaps  accuftOmed  to  tire  fight  of  thofe” proportions, 
think  that  no  other  can  be  more  beautiful  ;  and  that,  if  a 
column,  of  a  certain  proportioned  fubftance,  be  found,  by 
experience,  to  anfwer  the  purpofe,  it  is  unneceffary  to 
increafe  it  to  more  than  double  its  fubftance  ;  which  is 
the  difference  between  the  Athenian  Doric  column  of  five 
and  a  half  diameters  high,  and  the  Roman  Doric  of  eight. 

“  It  has,  in  our  opinion,  been  demonftrated  by  many 
able  authors,  that  architefture  did  not  arrive  at  its  utmoft 
perfection  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  but  was  in  a  gradual 
State  of  improvement  until  the  Romans,  by  their  innume¬ 
rable  works,  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  all  its  varie¬ 
ties.  They  fay  that  architefture  was  later  in  improvement 
than  her  filler  art,  Sculpture;  becaufe  that,  in  the  laft,  the 
artift  had  a  model  and  certain  guide  in  nature  ;  while,  ar¬ 
chitefture  not  being  furnifhed  with  any  other  model  than 
Such  as  arofe  from  an  analogous  imitation,  its  advances 
muff  have  been  gradual,  and  muft  have  depended  on  ex¬ 
perience  for  the  proof  of  its  juft  proportions :  accordingly, 
Sculpture  might  quickly  emerge  from  barbarifm,  to  its  ut¬ 
moft  ftate  of  perfection,  in  the  time  of  Pericles ;  but  ar¬ 
chitefture,  as  being  necefliirily  founded  on  ages  of  expe¬ 
rience,  could  not  be  fo  Suddenly  brought  to  excellence. 
The  many  architects,  fo  much  celebrated  by  Vitruvius,  &c. 
and  who  flourished  Since  the  time  of  Pericles,  considerably 
diminished  the  proportionate  bulk  of  the  columns  ;  un¬ 
doubtedly  regarding  that  diminution  as  an  improvement  of 
their  beauty.  They  had  the  advantage  of  experience  in 
the  great  works  produced  antecedently  to  their  time ;  and, 
certainly,  better  opportunity  of  appreciating  their  merits 
than  we  can  poffibly  have  from  the  few  Scattered  and  mu¬ 
tilated  remains  of  the  ancient  buildings  which  time  has 
Spared.  Who  then  are  to  be  efteemed  the  beft. judges  ? 
Will  any  modern,  with  all  thefe  disadvantages,  prefume 
to  enter  into  competition  w  ith  thefe  celebrated  ancients  ? 
The  examples  of  Grecian  architecture,  regarded  in  a  pro¬ 
per  light,  will  not  want  due  appreciation  :  purer,  as  it  was 
nearer  to  its  Source,  it  is  Seen  without  any  of  thofe  impu¬ 
rities  which  afterward  aroSe.  In  it  we  may  trace  the  Sim¬ 
ple  origins,  from  which  that  excellent  art  has  Since  deri¬ 
ved  So  many  beautiful  forms,  and  has  become  fubfervient 
to  the  pleaf’ures  as  well  as  to  the  wants  of  mankind.” — See 
Monthly  Review,  June,  1795. 

RULES  for  WORKING  the  FIVE  ORDERS. 

A  competent  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  drawing  and 
working  the  five  orders,  may  be  Said  to  be  tire  very  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  art  of  building  ;  Since  from  thefe,  with  their 
•Several  proportions  and  variations,  arifes  all  that  is  great, 
elegant,  or  harmonious,  in  the  nobleft  ftriicture.  It  Should 
therefore  be  the  earned  endeavours  of  thofe  who  ftudy  ar¬ 
chitecture,  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  each  diftinft 
order,  its  parts,  proportions,  and  genuine  figure,  as  being 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  every  one  who  afpires  to  eminence 
in  this  profefllon.  The  following  Rules  are  given  with 
this  view,  and  are  adapted  to  the  prefent  tafte  ;  and  they 
are  fo  clearly  explained  by  the  figures  and  meafurements 
on  the  plates,  that  a  little  attention  will  enable  every  per- 
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Ion  readily  to  comprehend  the  proportion,  ufe,  and  fitua- 
tion,  of  each  member;  andalfo  the  feveral  methods  adopt¬ 
ed  in  calculating  the  parts,  and  tor  fetting  them  oft  tor 
practice. 

To  ellablifh  a  fixed  idea  in  the  mind,  of  the  utility  and 
general  character  of  the  refpeftive  orders,  we  thall  briefly 
mention  the  ufual  deftination  of  them  in  modern  practice. 
The  Tufcan  is  charaCterifed  by  its  plain  and  robutl  appear¬ 
ance,  and  is  therefore  ufed  only  in  works  where  ftrength 
and  plain nefs  are  wanted  ;  it  has  been  ufed  with  great  ef¬ 
fect  and  elegance  in  that  durable  monument  of  ancient 
grandeur,  the  Trajan  column  at  Rome  ;  indeed,  general 
content  has  etlablithed  its  proportions  for  fuch  purpofes, 
beyond  all  others.  The  Doric  poftefles  nearly  the  fame 
character  for  ftrength  as  the  Tufcan,  but  is  enlivened  by 
its  peculiar  ornaments  ;  the  triglyph,  mutule,  and  guttae 
or  drops  under  the  triglyph  :  thefe  decorations  charadterife 
the  Doric  order,  and  in  part  are  infeparable  from  it.  Its 
proportions  recommend  it  where  united  ftrength  and  gran¬ 
deur  are  wanted.  The  Ionic  partakes  of  more  delicacy 
than  either  of  the  former,  and  therefore,  as  well  as  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  origin,  is  called  Feminine,  and  not  improperly 
compared  to  a  matronic  appearance ;  it  is  a  medium  be¬ 
tween  the  mafeuline  Tufcan  and  Doric,  and  the  virginal 
flendernefs  of  the  Corinthian  ;  the  boldnefs  of  the  capital, 
with  the  beauty  of  the  ftiaft,  makes  it  eligible  for  porticos, 
frontifpieces,  entrances  to  houfes,  & c.  Denteles  were  firft: 
added  to  the  cornice  of  this  order.  The  Corinthian  pof- 
f'efles  more  delicacy  and  ornament  than  any  other  order  ; 
the  beauty  and  richnefs  of  the  capital,  with  the  delicacy 
of  the  pillar,  render  it  very  properly  adapted  whenever 
magnificent  elegance  is  required  :  it  is  frequently  ufed  for 
internal  decoration  to  large  ftate  rooms ;  its  appearance  is 
of  virginal  delicacy  and  gay  attire.  The  Compoftc  order  is 
fimilar  to  the  Corinthian  in  its  proportions,  and  nearly  alike 
in  its  effects  :  the  addition  of  the  modern  Ionic  volute  to 
the  capital  gives  it  a  bolder  projection  ;  and  it  is  therefore 
applicable  to  theatres,  ball  and  alfembly  rooms,  faloons, 
and  other  (lately  apdrtments,  in  the  lame  manner  as  the. 
Corinthian.  The  mode  of  working  thefe  orders,  and 
their  refpeftive  ornaments  and  parts,  is  the  next  objeft  of 
confideration. 

Of  Regular,  and  Quirked,  MOULDINGS. 

The  regular  mouldings  are  fuch  as  were  ufed  by  the  an¬ 
cients,  and  are  already  flievvn  in  the  plate  of  Bales,  &c.  in 
Ancient  Architecture,  p.  71.  The  height  of  the  regular 
mouldings  are  generally  equal  to  the  projection,  or  nearly 
fo  ;  but  there  are  other  forms  in  practice,  called  modern , 
or  quirked,  mouldings,  where  the  projection  is  often  lefs 
than  the  height,  and  the  curvature  much  flatter.  The 
readied  mode  of  projecting  them  may  be  feen  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures : 

To  deferibe  the  quirked  cima  reverfa,  A. — Join  the  projec¬ 
tions  at  each  end  by  the  right  line  a  b  ;  divide  it  into  two 
equal  parts  at  c,  and  to  give  a  bolder  efteCt,  divide  a  b  into 
three  equal  parts,  or  nearly  fo,  and  with  one-third,  on  a 
and  c  as  centers,  deferibe  arcs,  cutting  each  other  at  d ; 
and  in  like  manner  find  the  interfeCtion  on  the  oppofite  fide 
of  the  line  at  e ;  laftly,  on  d  and  e  deferibe  the  arcs  a  c  and 
be,  and  it  will  form  the  cima  reverfa  required. 

To  deferibe  the  quirked  cima  reverfa,  B. —  Divide  the  per¬ 
pendicular  height  into  feven  parts  ;  with  two  of  the  parts 
deferibe  a  femicircle  c  e ;  on  a  draw  a  line  from  e  c,  and  on 
the  height  of  the  firft  divilion  from  the  bottom  b,  deferibe 
the  arc  c  d,  and  it  will  complete  the  moulding.  The  quirked 
<ima  reverfa  C,  is  deferibed  in  a  fimilar  mannor,  as  is  plain 
on  infpeCting  the  following  figures  : 
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To  deferibe  the  quirked  ovolo,  D. — Divide  the  height  into 
four  equal  parts,  with  one  part  on  c,  deferibe  the  femi¬ 
circle  a  fg.  Join  c  b  to  the  end  of  the  fillet  below  ;  on  b 
deferibe  the  arc  cd,  on  c,  with  thediftance  a  b,  deferibe  an 
arc  cutting  the  former  at  d\  through  d,  and  c,  draw  the 
line  d  c  f  cutting  the  fmall  circle  at  f ;  then  with  a  radius, 
d f,  deferibe  the  arc  f  b,  and  it  will  complete  a  quirked 
ovolo. 

To  deferibe  the  quirked  moulding  E,  fatter  in  the  lower  part 
than  that  at  D.  —  Deferibe  the  fmaller  circle  as  in  the  laft  ; 
and  through  its  centre,  and  the  end  b  of  the  fillet,  draw 
the  line  c  b  e,  taking  the  point  e  according  as  you  intend 
to  have  the  under  part  of  the  moulding  flatter  or  quicker: 
take  the  diftance  e  c,  and  on  b  deferibe  an  arc  at  d,  then 
take  the  diftance  e  a,  that  is  e  c,  made  lefs  by  the  radius  c  a, 
of  the  fmaller  arc  afg,  on  c,  with  that  diftance,  deferibe 
an  arc,  cutting  the  former  at  d ;  laftly  on  d,  with  a  radius 
df,  deferibe  the  arc  f  b,  and  it  will  complete  the  quirked 
ovolo  required.  The  quirked  ovolo  at  F,  is  deferibed  in 
the  fame  manner  as  E  ;  the  only  difference  being  in  the 
projection,  which  is  greater. 


B  A,  perpendicular,  cutting  the  bottom  of  the  fillet  at  A 
on  g,  the  end  of  the  bottom  fillet ;  draw  the  line  g  a  c, 
parallel  to  A  B,  make  g  a,  equal  to  twice  g  A,  on  a ,  de¬ 
feribe  the  femicircle  gee,  cutting  the  line  g  a  c,  at  c, 
through  c,  and  the  end  of  the  fillet,  at  B,  draw  the  line 
cB<,  cutting  the  femicircle  at  e,  draw  the  line  a  d  e,  cut¬ 
ting  A  B,  in  d\  laftly  on  d,  deferibe  the  arc,  e  B,  and  it 
will  complete  the  fcotia.  Fig.  H  is  a  fcotia,  deferibed 
after  another  method,  viz.  through  points  found  from  a 
femicircle,  to  the  height  of  the  moulding. 


Of  Gluing  up  the  Base,  Shaft,  and  Capital. 

To  each  order  there  is  a  particular  kind  of  bafe,  as  de¬ 
feribed  in  Ancient  Architecture,  p.  71,  and  illuftrated  in  the 
Plate  facing  that  page.  When  the  orders  are  executed  in 
ftone,  the  bufinefs  is  mafonry;  when  in  wood,  it  is  the  art 
of  the  joiner;  but  an  architect  muft  be  a  competent  judge 
of  both.  What  follows,  will  relate  principally  to  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  orders  by  the  joiner,  confequently  the  work- 
manlhip  of  the  refpedtive  parts  will  be  in  wood.  The  firft 
operation,  therefore,  is  that  of  gluing  up  the  bafe,  which 
is  exemplified  in  the  annexed  Plate,  at  fg.  1.  Ihewing  im 
what  manner  the  bottom  courfe  is  mitred  together,  which 
muft  be  done  on  a  flat  board,  and  all  the  joints  fitted  as 
dole  as  polfible.  This  courfe  being  glued  together  with 
great  care,  and  well  lecured  in  the  infide  with  blocks  at 
the  angles,  and  the  glue  being  thoroughly  dry,  plane  the 
top  of  the  courfe  quite  fmooth,  and  what  workmen  tech¬ 
nically 
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ideally  call  out  of  winding ;  then  glue  on  the  next  courfe, 
breaking  the  joint  in  the  middle  of  the  under  courfe,  as 
ftiewn  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  Plate;  and  proceed  thus 
with  as  many  courfes  as  are  required,  and,  when  the  whole 
is  thoroughly  dry,  it  may  be  lent  to  the  turner.  The  bead¬ 
ing  joints  may  be  on  one  fide  of  a  fillet,  as  (hewn  in  the 
elevation  of  the  bale  fig.  2,  A  A,  B  B,  and  C  C.  A  bafe 
glued  up  in  this  manner  will  be  the  ftrongeft  poffible,  and 
be  lefs  liable  to  crack  and  fplit  than  by  any  of  the  me¬ 
thods  heretofore  adopted. 

The Jhaft  of  the  column  Ihould  be  glued  up  in  eight  or 
more  ftaves,  according  to  its  intended  dimenlions ;  obferv- 
ing  always  to  have  the  joint  in  the  middle  of  a  fillet,  and 
not  in  a  flute,  as  it  would  very  much  weaken  it ;  in  the 
annexed  Plate,  fg.  3  and  4,  is  Ihewn  the  plan  of  the  up¬ 
per  and  lower  ends,  or  the  horizontal  fedtion  at  top  and 
bottom.  If  eight  pieces  are  fufticient  for  the  column,  de- 
feribe  an  odtagon  round  the  ends,  then  draw  lines  from 
each  angle  of  the  odlagon  to  the  centre,  and  it  will  give 
the  bevii  of  the  edges  of  the  ftaves  for  the  joints,  which 
mud  be  quite  ftraight  from  top  to  bottom  ;  only,  that  the 
Haves  be  narrower  at  the  top,  as  is  (hewn  in  the  plate,  fg.  4. 
The  ftaves  mud  be  of  diffident  thicknefs,  becaufe  the  out- 
Hde  is  to  be  curved  to  the  fwell  of  the  column,  by  means 
of  a  diminifliing  rule  :  then  proceed  to  glue  the  pieces  to¬ 
gether,  one  after  the  other  as  the  glue  dries  ;  block  them 
well  at  the  corners  in  the  infide,  which  will  greatly  drength- 
en  the  joints ;  proceed  in  this  manner  to  the  lad  Have;  all 
the  blocks  mult  be  glued  on  and  dried  before  the  lad  dave 
can  be  glued  in  :  or  pieces  may  be  glued  quite  acrofs  for 
the  lad  dave,  fixed  to  the  inlide  of  the  two  adjoining  daves, 
or  they  may  be  fixed  by  ferews  to  each  have  ;  then  the 
under-fide  of  the  lad  Have  mud  be  planed  fo  as  to  rub  well 
on  the  crofs  pieces,  and  when  the  dave  is  put  in,  and. glued 
upon  the  ciols  pieces,  it  may  be  driven  tight  home  like  a 
wedge,  and  the  whole  will  be  firm  and  fubdantial  through¬ 
out  ;  but  care  mud  be  taken  that  the  daves  and  blocks  are 
quite  dry,  otherwile  the  column  after  fome  time  will  be  in 
danger  of  coming  to  pieces  at  the  joints  :  in  gluing  each 
piece,  care  mud  alfo  be  taken  to  try  it  to  the  plan,  or 
backing  mould,  as  a  trifling  difference  in  each  will  make 
a  very  ienfible  error  in  going  round  the  column  after  the 
gluing.  When  the  glue  in  the  column  is  dry,  proceed  to 
work  off  the  angles  regularly  all  round  ;  the  column  will 
then  have  double  the  number  of  fldes,  or  cants  ;  proceed 
in  the  fame  manner,  working  off  the  angles  as  before,  fo 
as  to  make  the  column  have  its  fides,  or  cants,  quite  re¬ 
gular  ;  ladly,  make  a  plane  to  fit  the  curve  of  the  column 
at  the  bottom,  or  rather  flatter  ;  then  round  off'  all  the 
angles,  until  the  furface  of  the  column  is  quite  fmooth  : 
there  is,  however,  one  thing  to  be  obferved  in  refipedt  to 
the  moulds  for  jointing  the  daves  together  ;  that  is,  they 
are  not  exatdly  true  when  applied  in  a  direction  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  joint  ;  the  proper  method  to  find  them  true  is 
the  fame  as  is  tiled  to  find  the  backing  of  a  hip  rafter,  or 
of  a  pitch  lky-light ;  but  however,  this.  exaifinefs  is  not 
always  attended  to,  the  deviation  from  the  truth  being  fo 
finall  as  fcareely  to  be  difeerned.  After  the  column  is 
quite  finilhed,  it  ought  to  be  well  painted,  to  preferve  it 
from  being  injured  by  the  weather. 

Another  method  is,  glue  up  the  column  into  two  halves, 
and  then  glue  thefe  together ;  the  blockings  may  be  put 
in  a  conliderable  way  by  hand  ;  but,  if  the  column  is  too 
long,  a  rod  of  fufticient  length  may  be  ufed.  Both  of 
thefe  methods  have  fome  inconveniencies  which  cannot  be 
avoided  ;  by  the  former  method  the  laft  joints  cannot  be 
rubbed  together  becaufe  of  the  tapering  of  the  ftave  ;  but 
if  it  is  glued  quickly,  it  will  be  pretty  found :  by  the  lat¬ 
ter  method  there  will  be  an  uncertainty  of  the  blockings 
being  found.  In  all  cafes,  however,  obferve  that  the  grain 
of  the  blocking  pieces  be  put  the  fame  way  as  the  grain 
of  the  column,  that  if aff'edted  by  weather  they  may  expand 
alike. 

To  Glue  up  the  Ionic  Capital. 

The  manner  of  gluing  up  the  Ionic  capital  for  a  column, 
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is  reprefented  in  the  annexed  Plate,  at  fg.  The  parts 

marked  B  B,  &c.  are  triangular  blocks  of  wood,  glued 
upon  the  front,  in  order- to  complete  the  angular  fquare  - 
then  the  pieces  A  A  A,  See.  are  glued  upon  them  ;  this 
is  conftdered  as  the  beft  method  of  gluing  up  the  capital 
Another  method  is,  to  glue  the  triangular  blocks  C  C,  at 
the  angle  of  the  abacus ;  then  the  four  fides  of  the  abacus 
as  D  E  F,  may  be  made  of  one  entire  length,  and  mitered 
at  the  horns  ;  or  they  may  have  a  joint  in  the  middle  of 
the  abacus,  where  the  role  is  placed,  as  the  workman 
fliall  think  fit ;  this  method  will  either  do  for  a  column  or  a 
pilafter. 

Methods  of  Diminishing  Columns. 

In  effecting  the  diminution  of  the  ffiaft  of  a  column,  the 
ancients  adopted  a  variety  of  methods  ;  beginning  fome- 
times  from  the  foot  of  the  ffiaft,  and  at  others  from  one 
quarter,  or  one-third,  of  its  height ;  the  lower  part  bein^- 
perfectly  cylindrical.  The  former  of  thefe  was  mod  in 
ufe  amongft  the  ancients;  and,  being  the  moft  natural 
and  graceful,  ought  to  have  the  preference,  though  the 
latter  has  been  more  univerfally  praftifed  by  modern  ar- 
tifts.  The  fir  ft  architects,  fays  M.  Auzoult,  probably  made 
their  columns  in  ftraight  lines,  in  imitation  of  trees ;  fo 
that  their  ffiaft  was  a  fruftrum  of  a  cone  :  but,  finding  this 
form  abrupt  and  difagreeable,  they  made  ufe  of°fome 
curve,  which,  fpringing  from  the  extremities  of  the  fu- 
penor  and  inferior  diameters  of  the  column,  fwelled  be¬ 
yond  the  fides  of  the  cone,  and  by  that  means  gave  a  more 
plead ng  figure  to  the  contour.  Vitruvius,  in  the  fecond 
chapter  of  his  third  book,  mentions  this  practice,  but  in 
fo  obfeure  and  curfory  a  manner,  that  his  meaning  has  not 
been  underftood  ;  and  feveral  of  the  modern  archite<5ts, 
intending  to  conform  themfelves  to  his  doctrine,  have 
made  the  diameters  of  their  columns  greater  in  the  middle 
than  at  the  foot  of  the  ffiaft.  Leon  Baptifta,  Alberti,  and 
others  of  the  Florentine  and  Roman  architects,  have  car¬ 
ried  this  to  a  very  great  excefs;  for  which  they  have  been 
juftly  blamed,  as  it  is  neither  natural,  reafonable,  nor 
beautiful.  M.  Auzoult  obferves  that  a  column,  fuppo- 
fing  its  (liafts  to  be  the  fruftrum  of  a  cone,  may  have  an 
additional  thicknefs  in  the  middle,  without  being  fwelled 
there  beyond  the  bulk  of  its  inferior  parts  ;  andD(uppofes 
the  addition  mentioned  by  Vitruvius  to  fignify  nothin  ^  but 
the  increafe  towards  the  middle  of  the  column,  occafion- 
ed  by  changing  the  ftraight  line,  which  at  firft  was  in  ufe-, 
for  a  curve.  'Ibis  (uppofition  is  extremely  juft,  bein"' 
founded  on  what  is  obferved  in  the  works  of  antiquity1; 
where  there  is  no  inftance  of  columns  thicker  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  than  at  the  bottom,  though  all  have  the  fwellin«- 
hinted  at  by  Vitruvius,  all  of  them  being  terminated  by 
curves  ;  fome  granite  columns  excepted,  which  are  bound¬ 
ed  by  ftraight  lines  ;  a  proof,  perhaps,  of  their  great  anti¬ 
quity.  M.  Blondel  teaches  various  methods  of  diminjffiino- 
columns  ;  the  beft  of  which  is  by  means  of  the  inftrument 
which  Nicomedes  invented  to  deferibe  the  firft  conchoid : 
for  this,  being  applied  at  the  bottom  of  the  ffiaft,  performs 
at  one  fweep  both  the  fwelling  and  the  diminution  ;  giving 
fuch  a  graceful  form  to  the  column,  that  it  is  generally  aU 
lowed  to  be  the  moft  perfect  practice  hitherto  difeovered. 
The  columns  in  the  Pantheon,  accounted  the  moft  beau¬ 
tiful  among  the  antiques,  are  made  in  this  manner ;  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  exaif  meafures  of  one  of  them  to  be  found  in 
Defgodetz’s  Antiquities  of  Rome.  To  have  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  operation,  it  will  be  neceffary  firft  10  tlefcribe 
Vignola’s  method  of  diminution,  on  which  it  is  grounded. 
Having  defcribed  the  height  of  the  ffiaft,  and  its  inferior 
and  fuperior  diameters,  draw  a  line  indefinitely  from  C 
through  D  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  column,  as  at 
fg.  1.  of  the  following  fcheme  ;  this  done,  fet  off  the  dif- 
tance  C  D,  which  is  the  inferior  femi-diameter,  from  A, 
the  extreme  point  of  the  fuperior  diameter,  to  B,  a  point 
in  the  axis.  Then  from  A,  through  B,  draw  the  line 
ABE,  which  will  cut  the  indefinite  line  C  D  in  E  ;  and 
from  this  point  of  interfeflion  E,  draw  through  the  axis 
of  the  column  any  number  of  rays,  as.  E  b  a ;  °on  each  of 
2  which. 
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which,  from  the  axis  towards  the  circumference,  fetting 
off  the  interval  C  D,  may  be  found  any  number  of  points, 
as  a  a  a,  &c.  through  wliich,  if  a  curve  be  drawn,  it  will 
defcribe  the  fwelling  and  diminution  of  the  column. 


Though  this  method  be  fufficiently  accurate  for  prac¬ 
tice,  efpecially  if  a  conliderable  number  of  points  be  found, 
yet,  ftriftly  f peaking,  it  is  defective,  as  the  curve  muft 
either  be  drawn  by  hand,  or  by  applying  a  flexible  ruler 
to  all  the  points;  both  of  which  are  liable  to  variations. 
Blondel,  therefore,  to  obviate  this  objection,  after  having 
proved  the  curve  palling  from  A  to  C,  through  the  points 
a  a  a,  & c.  to  be  of  the  nature  of  the  firft  conchoid  of  the 
ancients,  employed  the  inflrutnent  of  Nicomedes  to  de¬ 
fcribe  it ;  the  conftruCtion  of  which  is  as  follows  :  having 
found  the  length  of  the  fliaft,  with  the  inferior  and  fiupe- 
rior  diameters  of  the  column,  and  the  length  of  the  line 
C  D  E,  in  fg.  i.  as  before;  take  three  rulers,  either  of 
wood  or  metal,  as  F  G,  I  D,  and  AH;  of  which  let  F  G 
and  I  D  be  fattened  together  at  right  angles  in  G.  Cut  a 
dove-tail  groove  in  the  middle  of  F  G,  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom;  and  at  the  point  E  on  the  ruler  I  D,  (whofe  dittance, 
from  the  middle  of  the  groove  in  F  G,  is  the  fame  as  that 
of  the  point  of  interfeCtion  from  the  axis  of  the  column,) 
f  x  a  pin  ;  then  on  the  ruler  A  H  fet  off  the  dittance  A  B, 
equal  to  C  D  the  inferior  femi-diameter  of  the  column,  and 
at  the  point  B  fix  a  button,  whofe  head  mutt  be  exactly 
fitted  to  the  groove  made  in  F  G,  in  which  it  is  to  Aide  ; 
and,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  ruler  A  H,  cut  a  flit  or 
channel  from  FI  to  K,  whofe  length  muft  not  be  lefs  than 
the  difference  of  length  between  E  B  and  FI  D,  andw'hofe 
breadth  muft  be  fufficient  to  admit  the  pin  fixed  at  E, 
which  muft  pafs  through  the  flit,  that  the  ruler  may  Aide 
thereon.  The  inftrument  being  thus  completed,  if  the 
middle  of  the  groove  in  the  ruler  F  G  be  placed  exaCtly 
over  the  axis  of  the  column,  it  is  evident  that  the  ruler 
AH,  in  moving  along  the  groove,  will,  with  its  extremity 
A,  defcribe  the  curve  A  a  a  C;  which  curve  is  the  fame 
as  that  produced  by  Vignola’s  method  of  diminution,  fup- 
pofing  it  done  with  the  utmoft  accuracy  ;  for  the  interval 
A  B,  ab,  is  always  the  fame  ;  and  the  point  E  is  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  an  infinity  of  lines,  of  which  the  parts  B  A ,  b  a,  b  a, 
extending  from  the  axis  to  the  circumference,  are  equal  to 
each  other,  and  to  D  C.  And  if  the  rulers  be  of  an  inde¬ 
finite  fize,  and  the  pins  at  E  and  B  be  made  to  move  along 
their  refpeCtive  ruler,  fo  that  the  intervals  A  B  and  D  E 
may  be  augmented  or  diminifhed  at  pleafure,  it  is  likewife 
evident,  that  the  fame  inftrument  may  be  thus  applied  to 
columns  of  any  fize. 

With  regard  to  the  generally-received  opinion,  that,  in 
proportion  as  columns  are  elevated,  the  eye  is  deceived  in 
the  contour,  and  therefore  they  require  a  difference  in  the 
diminution  to  allow  for  this  effeCt,  it  feems'proved  by 
Perrault  to  be  on  moft  occalions  a  miftake ;  for,  if  we 
judge  by  the  rigour  of  optical  laws,  it  muft  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  the  proper  point  of  view  for  a  column  of  fifty 
feet  high  is  not  the  fame  as  for  one  of  fifteen  ;  but  on 
the  contrary  more  diftant,  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the 
Vol.  II.  No. 60. 
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column  is  higher  ;  and  that  confequcntly,  the  apparent  re¬ 
lation  between  the  low'er  and  upper  diameters  of  the  co¬ 
lumn  will  be  the  fame,  whatever  be  its  lize.  For,  if  we 
fuppofe  A,  fig.  2.  to  be  a  point  of  view,  whofe  refpeCtive 
dittance  from  each  of  the  columns  fg,  F  G,  is  equal  to  t  he 
refpeCtive  heights  of  each,  the  triangles  f  Ag,  F  A  G,  will 
be  fimilar  ;  and  A  f  or  A  h ,  which  is  the  fame,  will  be 
to  Ag,  as  A  F,  or  its  equal  A  H,  is  to  A  G  :  therefore  if 
d  c  be  in  reality  to  b  c,  as  D  F)  is  to  B  C,  it  will  likewife  be 
apparently  fo  ;  for  the  angle  d  Ac,  will  then  be  to  the  angle 
b  Ac,  as  the  angle  D  A  E,  is  to  the  angle  BAG;  and.  if 
the  real  relations  differ,  the  apparent  ones  will  likewife 
differ.  In  this  figure,  the  eye  of  the  fpeclator  at  A,  is 
fuppofed  to  be  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  foot  of  the 
jfhaft ;  but,  if  the  columns  be  proportionably  raifed  to  any 
height  above  the  eye,  the  argument  will  ftill  remain  in 
force,  as  the  point  of  view  muft  of  courfe  be  proportiona¬ 
bly  more  diftant;  and  even  when  columns  are  placed  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  ground,  which  feldom  or  ever  is  the  cafe, 
the  alteration  oceafioned  by  that  fituation  is  too  trifling  to 
deferve  notice.  When  therefore  a  certain  degree  of  dimi¬ 
nution,  which  by  experience  is  found  pleating,  has  been 
fixed  upon,  there  will  be  no  neceflity  for  changing  it,  what¬ 
ever  be  the  height  of  the  column  ;  provided  the  point  of 
view  is  not  limited.  But  in  dole  places,  where  the  Ipec- 
tator  is  not  at  liberty  to  choofe  a  proper  diftance  for  his 
point  of  light,  the  architect,  if  he  inclines  to  be  ferupu- 
loufly  accurate,  may  vary ;  though  it  is  in  reality  a  matter 
of  no  importance,  as  the  nearnefs  of  the  objeCt  will  render 
the  image  thereof  indiftinCt,  and  confequently  any  fmall 
variation  will  be  imperceptible. 

By  the  following  method  alfo,  columns  may  be  dimi¬ 
nifhed  with  great  eafe  and  facility,  only  by  the  help  of  a 
common  meafuring  rule,  which  every  workman  may  make. 
Defcribe  a  femicircle,  on  the  bottom  of  the  column  A  B, 
as  ftiewn  at  fg.  i.  in  the  annexed  Plate  ;  from  the  top  of 
the  column  draw  the  line  E  4,  parallel  to  the  axis  D  C, 
or  middle  line  of  the  column,  cutting  the  femicircle  at  the 
bafe  in  4  ;  divide  the  arc  A  4,  into  four,  or  any  other  num¬ 
ber  of  equal  parts,  and  divide  the  height  C  D,  into  the 
fame  number  of  equal  parts  ;  as  1,  2,  3,  through  the  divi- 
fions  1,  2,  3,  4,  of  the  femicircle  at  the  bafe,  draw  lines 
1  a,  2  b,  3  c,  and  4  d,  parallel  to  A  B  ;  fet  off  thole  parts 
from  each  fide  of  the  axis,  on  the  correfponding  numbers 
on  the  fliaft  ;  then,  by  bending  a  thin  lath  or  flip  round 
pins  or  nails  fixed  in  thefe  points,  it  will  give  the  con¬ 
tour,  or  curve  of  the  column  :  and  the  reverie  of  this 
will  be  the  edge  of  the  diminifhing  rule  for  working  it  by. 
Or,  divide  the  height  of  the  diminifhing  rule  A  Ff,  into 
any  number  of  equal  parts  ;  as  four,  at  a,  b,  c,  and  divide 
the  difference  of  the  femi-diameter  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
into  the  fame  number,  viz.  four,  and  draw  lines  from  each 
divifion  parallel  to  the  bafe,  through  1,  2,  3,  which  points 
will  produce  a  curve  of  a  very  regular  and  pleafing  form, 
that  may  be  drawn  on  the  edge  of  the  rule,  or  on  the  co¬ 
lumn  itfelf,  as  is  moft  convenient  for  the  workman. 

To  project  the  Flutes  and  Fillets,  and  place  them 
round  the  Column. 

To  projeCt  the  flutes  of  the  Doric  column,  let  A  B, 
fg.  2  and  3,  in  the  annexed  Plate,  be  the  diameter  of  the 
column  ;  on  which  defcribe  a  femicircle  into  ten  equal 
parts;  (as  the  Doric  column  ufually  contains  twenty  flutes, 
which  are  in  general  made  fhallow,  and  without  fillets ;) 
through  every  two  of  the  divifions  draw  the  lines  E  1,  E  2, 
E3,  E  4,  &c.  to  E  10;  between  any  two  divifions,  as  3 
and  4,  defcribe  an  equilateral  triangle,  whofe  vertex  is  C  ; 
on  E,  with  a  radius  E  C,  defcribe  the  quadrant  MLKI 
H  G,  cutting  the  lines  E  A,  E  1,  E  2,  E  3,  E  4,  See.  in  the 
points  G  H  I  K  L  M,  which  are  the  centres  for  the  flutes ; 
but,  if  the  flutes  are  required  to  be  deeper,  make  the  dif¬ 
tance  5  D  equal  to  one  divifion  on  the  arc;  and  proceed 
as  ftiewn  on  the  other  quadrant,  and  from  ab  c,  &  c.  draw 
perpendiculars  to  the  bottom  of  the  column,  Jig.  3.  The 
D  d  Ionic, 
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Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Compofite,  orders,  have  in  general 
twenty-four  flutes,  with  a  fillet  between  each  ;  (the  fillet 
one-third  of  a  flute  ;)  in  order  to  have  that  number,  and 
preferve  the  juft  proportion  of  a  flute  to  a  fillet,  obferve 
the  following  rule:  divide  the  femi-circumference,  fig.  4, 
into  twelve  equal  parts;  at  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  Sec.  to  1  2 ;  divide 
any  divifion  into  eight  equal  parts,  as  that  between  5  and  6  ; 
then  take  three  of  thefe  parts,  and  on  1,  2,  3,  & c.  to  12, 
as  centres,  deferibe  arcs  which  are  nearly  femicircular,  as 
in  the  Plate:  then  draw  them  to  the  column, fig.  5,  and  the 
work  will  be  completed. 

To  fet  oft' the  flutes  and  fillets  round  the  column,  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  following  manner.  Whether  the  columns  be 
of  ftone,  or  wood,  the  whole  or  any  part  may  be  fluted  in 
the  fame  manner  ;  after  being  properly  rounded,  and  the 
ends  or  joints  made  parallel  to  each  other,  and  the  centres 
of  the  circles  at  each  end  ;  and,  if  they  are  not  already 
found,  cut  two  holes,  direflly  in  the  middle  at  each  end 
perpendicular  to  the  joints,  fo  that  the  centres  fliould  be 
in  the  middle  of  the  holes  ;  this  being  done,  drive  in  two 
pieces  of  wood,  fo  as  to  be  quite  tight  in  the  holes,  and  to 
projedt  out  about  five  or  fix  inches ;  let  the  projecting  parts 
be  well  rounded  oft,  fo  as  to  be  exactly  in  the  middle  of 
the  ends;  then  make  a  diminifhing  rule,  as  in  fig.  1,  of  the 
foregoing  Plate.  To  fit  the  curve  of  the  column,  let  the 
ends  of  this  diminifhing  rule  be  fixed  into  two  pieces,  a  b, 
ab,  which  are  made  to  revolve  round  the  pins  at  the  ends 
by  means  of  notches,  or  any  other  convenient  way  ;  fo  that 
the  curved  edge  of  the  rule  be  adjufted  to  the  curved  fur- 
face_pf  the  column,  and  to  play  round  it.  To  keep  the 
rule  from  bending  Tideways,  fix  a  piece  to  the  other  fide, 
the  whole  length  of  the  diminifhing  rule,  of  a  fufficient 
ftrength  to  keep  it  from  bending ;  fo  that  the  breadths  will 
be  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  two  end  pieces  and 
diminifiiing  rule  being  faft  fixed  together;  the  whole  may 
be  turned  round  the  pins  at  the  ends  as  centres,  like  one 
entire  piece  :  then  the  operation  of  drawing  the  flutes  and 
fillets  will  be  performed  as  follows  :  fuppofe  it  were  re¬ 
quired  to  flute  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  or  Compofite,  co¬ 
lumns  ;  the  circumference  at  either  end  will  be  divided 
into  fix  equal  parts,  by  taking  half  the  diameter  at  that 
end,  and  applying  it  round  the  circumference  ;  then  each 
of  thefe  divifions  being  divided  into  four,  the  whole  cir¬ 
cumference  wilL  be  divided-into  twenty-four  :  in  order  to 
have  the  proportion  of  a  flute  to  a  fillet,  as  1  to  3,  divide 
any  one  of  the  laft  divifions  into  four  equal  parts,  and  one 
of  thefe  parts  will  be  the  breadth  of  a  fillet,  which  being 
fet  oft’  from  the  fame  fide  of  each  divifion,  the  whole  co¬ 
lumn  will  be  divided  into  flutes  and  fillets ;  then,  by  turn¬ 
ing  the  rule  round  to  each  mark  or  divifion,  the  flutes  and 
■fillets  may  be  fet  off  upon  the  fhaft  of  the  column  with  the 
greateft  exadtnefs.  The  above  method  is  by  far  the  mod 
ready,  as  well  as  the  mod  corredl  of  any  yet  known  ;  and 
the  inftrument  or  machine  by  which  it  is  performed,  is  re- 
prefented  at  Jig.  6  of  the  foregoing  Plate,  a  careful  in- 
fpection  of  which  will  render  it  fufficiently  plain.  There 
are  other  methods  of  drawing  the  flutes  on  the  fhaft  of  a 
column,  as  by  drawing  two  parallel  lines  through  the  cen¬ 
tre  at  each  end  of  the  pillar,  and  dividing  the  circumfe¬ 
rences  at  the  ends  into  the  number  of  Antes  and  fillets, 
then  bending  a  thin  rule  from  the  refpective  divifions  at 
each  end  ;  it  is  neceffary  however  to  be  very  careful  that 
the  edge  of  the  rule  touch  the  curved  furface  of  the  co¬ 
lumn  only:  but  this  method,  however  fimple,  is  very  lia¬ 
ble  to  error.  Another  method  that  fome  workmen  make 
life  of  for  fetting  off  the  flutes  and  fillets  round  the  fhaft 
of  a  column,  is  as  follows  :  Let  A  B,  in  fig.  .7,  be  any  line 
divided  into  flutes  and  fillets,  greater  than  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  the  column  at  either  end;  on  A  B,  deferibe  the 
equilateral  triangle  A  B  G  ;  draw  all  the  divifions  on  A  B, 
to  G  ;  then  if  G  C,  and  G  D,  are  equal  to  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  the  column  at  the  bottom,  the  line  C  D,  will  be 
equal  to  the  fame  circumference;  lay  a  piece  of  parch¬ 
ment,  or  any  thing  that  is  pliable,  on  C  D,  and  mark  all 
die  flutes  and  fillets  on  it,  then  apply  this  round  the  co~ 
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lumn  at  the  bottom,  and  prick  them  round  it ;  divide  the 
circumference  at  top  in  the  fame  manner  as  E  F,  and  draw 
the  flutes  with  a  thin  rule  as  before. 

Fig.  8,  is  another  method  for  marking  the  flutes  and 
fillets  round  the  ends  of  the  column ;  the  line  A  B,  is  a 
line  divided  into  flutes  and  fillets,  lefs  than  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  the  top  part  of  the  column  ;  draw  any  number  of 
parallel  lines  from  the  divifions  of  A  B  ;  let  B  C,  B  D,  B  E, 
be  the  top  or  bottom  diametej ;  fet  one  foot  of  the  com- 
paffes  in  B,  apd  crofs  the  line  A  F,  at  C  D,  or  E  ;  draw 
the  line  C  D,  or  E,  and  either  will  be  divided  into  flutes 
and  fillets,  as  before. 

To  fet  off  the  flutes  and  fillets  on  a  pilafter,  proceed  as 
follows  :  Let  A  B ,Jig.  9,  of  the  fame  Plate,  be  the  breadth 
of  the  pilafter  ;  draw  a  line  from  A  to  C  ;  place  the  com- 
paffes  at  any  convenient  opening,  and  divide  the  line  into 
twenty-nine  equal  parts  from  A  to  C,  and  join  C  B  ;  then 
fet  a  bevel  to  the  angle  A  C  B,  and  from  the  divifions  on 
A  C,  draw  lines  cutting  A  B,  as  is  fhewn  by  the  figure  ; 
and  from  the  divifions  on  A  B,  draw  the  flutes  and  fillets 
with  a  common  gauge. 

To  descriee  the  Ionic  Volute. 

The  volute,  which  is  a  very  principal  member  of  the 
Ionic  capital,  is  executed  in  various  forms.  The  Grecian 
volute  has  a  double  fillet  winding  round  to  its  eye,  which, 
by  the  partings  or  fpaces  between,  produces  a  variety  of 
light  and  ftiade,  and  affords  to  the  whole  convolution  ad¬ 
ditional  grace  and  beauty.  The  lateft  and  mod  approved 
method  of  deferibing  it  is  as  follows  :  divide  the  height 
P  Q^_into  feven  equal  parts,  as  reprefented  in  Jig.  1.  of  the 
annexed  Plate  ;  upon  the  third  divifion  deferibe  a  circle 
about  C  as  a  centre,  w  iiofe  diameter  will  be  equal  to  one 
of  the  parts  ;  draw  the  fquare  VWXU,  and  in  that  fquare 
draw  another,  whofe  angles  fliall  touch  the  fides  of  the  for¬ 
mer  fquare  in  the  middle.  In  order  to  make  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  centres  appear  plain,  the  centre  partis  fhewn  at 
the  fide,  of  a  larger  fize  ;  divide  C  1  and  C  2  each  into  three 
equal  parts  at  9,  5  ;  10,  and  6  ;  divide  C  10  into  two  equal 
parts  at  x,  if  the  volute  is  intended  to  be  at  the  right  hand, 
as  in  this  example  ;  but  if  on  the  left,  divide  C  9  into  two 
equal  parts,  and  proceed  in  each  cafe  as  follows  :  from  x 
draw  the  perpendicular  line,  cutting  the  fide  S  F  of  the 
fquare  at  D ;  from  D  make  D  E  apd.  D  F  equal  to  G  1, 
or  G  2  ;  join  E  H  and  F  H,  draw  5,  4 .  .  9,  8  .  .  10,  1 1 , 
and  6,  7,  parallel  to  the  perpendicular  fide  of  the  fquare, 
cutting,  E  H  and  F  H,  at  4,  8  .  3  .  7  .  1 1  ;  then  1  .  .  2  .  . 
3.  .4. .5. .6. .7. .8. .9. .10. .11..  and  1 2  are  the 
centres.  Begin  at  1,  and  with  the  radius  1  A,  deferibe 
the  quadrant  A  B,  of  the  volute  ;  on  2,  with  the  radius 
2  B,  deferibe  the  quadrant  B  C  ;  0113,  deferibe  the  qua¬ 
drant  C  D  ;  proceed  in  this  manner  with  all  the  quadrants, 
till  you  touch  the  eye  at  U,  and  it  will  complete  one  fide 
of  the  fillet.  Then,  to  draw  the  infide  of  the  fillet,  divide 
the  thicknefs  of  the  lift  A  a  at  the  top  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  by  means  of  the  fcale  NOR,  as  follows:  begin 
at  N,  and  with  any  opening  bf  the  compafs  run  it  twelve 
times  from  N  to  O;  draw  OR,  making  any  angle  with 
O  N  ;  make  O  R  equal  the  thicknefs  of  the  fillet  at  A  a  ; 
join  R  N,  draw  a  1 1,  bio,  c 9,  d%,  & c.  parallel  to  R  O  ; 
make  the  thicknefs  of  the  lift  at  B  b,  equal  to  a  1 1  ;  and 
Dd,  equal  to  b  10,  Sec.  at  the  beginning  of  every  quadrant; 
join  ab,  and  bifedt  it  by  a  perpendicular  meeting  the  eye 
a  little  within  the  firft  centre  ;  fet  the  fame  final]  diftance 
within  all  the  other  centres,  and  proceed  -to  deferibe  the 
infide  of  the  lift,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  outfide,  and  it 
will  end  in  a  point  with  the  outfide  at  U  ;  and  thus  the 
volute  will  be  completed. 

To  deferibe  the  Angular  Volute. — Divide  the  perpendicular 
height  AB,  as  in  Jig.  2.  of  the  annexed  Plate,  into  twen¬ 
ty-three  equal  parts;  take  the  centre  G,  ten  divifions  from 
the  bottom,  or  thirteen  from  the  top;  through  the  centre 
G  draw  PI  I  perpendicular  to  AB  ;  bifefl  the  angle  B  H  I 
by  the  diagonal  line  D  C  ;  through  the  firft  divifion  K  above 
PI,  on  the  line  AB,  draw  K£  parallel  to  HI,  cutting  the 
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line  D  C  at  E  ;  on  G  as  a  centre,  with  a  radius  GE,  de- 
fcribe  a  circle  cutting  DC  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  cen¬ 
tre  at  F  ;  divide  FE  in  fix  equal  parts  at  4,  6,  G,  5,  3  ; 
then  on  E  as  a  centre,  with  a  radius  D  B,  defcribe  an  arc 
BC  cutting  DC  at  C;  on  F,  with  a  radius  F  C,  defcribe 
the  femicircle  CAK,  cutting  CD  at  K;  0113,  with  a 
difiance  3K,  defcribe  a  femicircle  KL;  on  4  as  a  centre, 
with  the  radius  4L,  defcribe  a  femicircle  LM;  on  5  as  a 
centre,  with  a  radius  5  M,  defcribe  a  femicircle  MN; 
lafily,  on  C,  with  a  radius  6  N,  defcribe  a  femicircle  N  E, 
•touching  the  centre  at  E,  and  the  figure  will  be  comple¬ 
ted.  This  method  will  alfo  defcribe  an  elliptical  volute 
to  a  given  height,  but  not  to  any  given  width,  this  being 
only  a  preparation  to  the  following: 

To  defciibe.  an  Elliptical  Volute  to  any  given  Height  and  Pro¬ 
jection from  the.Centre. — Divide  the  given  height  LM,fg.^, 
into  twenty-three  equal  parts  as  before,  taking  the  centre 
E  ten  from  the  bottom,  or  thirteen  from  the  top  ;  through 
N  the  firfi  divifion  above  E  draw  N  F,  cutting  the  diago¬ 
nal  line  EO  at  F  ;  on  E  as  a  centre,  with  a  radius  E  F, 
defcribe  the  dotted  circle,  or  through  E  draw  P  Qjit  right 
angles  to  the  diagonal  line  O  E  ;  make  E  P  and  E  Q^each 
equal  EF;  on  F  as  a  centre,  with  the  diftance  LF,  de¬ 
fcribe  an  arc  LH,  cutting  EH  at  right  angles  to  L-M  at 
H  ;  from  E  make  E  G  equal  to  the  diftance  the  projection 
of  the  volute  is  intended  to  be  from  the  centre,  divide  GH 
into  fix  equal  parts,  and  fet  one  of  the  parts  to  I ;  make 
EK  and  ER  each  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  two  lines  EF 
and  G  I,  through  the  points  KPRQ^;  complete  the  pa¬ 
rallelogram  A  BCD,  whofe  tides  A  B,  DC,  are  parallel  to 
PQ^and  AD,  BC  parallel  to  K  R ;  draw  the  diagonals 
A  C  and  B  D,  and  divide  each  of  them  into  fix  equal  parts ; 
then,  on  B  as  a  centre,  with  the  radius  B  L,  defcribe  the 
arc  Lb,  cutting  AB  produced  at  b\  on  A  as  a  centre, 
with  the  radius  A b,  defcribe  the  arc  be,  cutting  A  D  pro¬ 
duced  at  c  ;  on  D  as  a  centre,  with  the  radius  Dr,  de¬ 
fcribe  an  arc  cd,  cutting  C  D  produced  at  d\  on  C  as  a 
centre,  with  a  radius  Cd,  defcribe  an  arc  de ;  on  5  as  a 
centre,  with  a  radius  5?,  defcribe  an  arc  ef-,  on  6  as  a  cen¬ 
tre,  with  the  radius  6 f  defcribe  an  arc  f  g ;  on  7  as  acen- 
tre,  with  the  radius  7g,  defcribe  an  arc  gh  ;  on  8  as  a  cen¬ 
tre,  with  the  radius  8  k,  defcribe  an  arc  h  i;  proceed  in  this 
manner,  beginning  the  third  revolution  at  9,  and  ending 
at  12;  lafily,  defcribe  an  ellipfis  touching  the  laft  centre 
of  the  third  revolution  E,  being  its  centre;  and  its  tranf- 
verfe  and  conjugate  axis  being  in  the  fame  ratio  as  the 
length  or  height  of  the  volute  is  to  its  width,  it  will  com¬ 
plete  the  figure.  If  due  attention  be  paid  to  the  figures 
projefled  on  the  Plate,  it  is  impofiible  to  miftake  any  part 
of  the  operation. 

To  PROJECT,  SETOFF,  or  DRAW,  the 
FIVE  ORDERS. 

Suppofe  it  be  required  to  projeiff  or  fet  off  the  Tufcan 
Order  :  for  this  purpofe  make  a  fcale  to  the  diameter  of 
the  column  at  the  bottom  ;  firfi  divide  it  into  fix  equal 
parts,  and  divide  the  firfi  of  thefe  into  ten;  each  of  thefe 
parts  is  called  a  minute  ;  then  every  member  of  the  order 
is  fo  many  minutes  of  this  fcale,  either  in  height  or  pro¬ 
jection.  *  The  operation  is  as  follows  :  draw  an  axis  or 
perpendicular  through  the  middle  of  the  column;  on 
this  line  fet  off  till  the  heights,  or  on  any  other  line  paral¬ 
lel  to  it ;  then  make  another  line  parallel  to  the  axis  at  t lie 
difiance  of  twenty-five  minutes,  which  allows  five  minutes 
on  each  fide  for  the  diminution  at  top  ;  from  this  line  fet 
off  the  projections,  as  figured  in  jig.  1,  of  the  annexed 
Plate  ;  for  example,  the  projection  of  the  top  fillet  E  is 
forty-two  minutes,  and  the  projection  of  the  next  fillet  G 
is  thirty-two  minutes  and  a  half ;  then  proceed  to  defcribe 
the  cima  recta,  and  all  the  other  members  unto  the  bafe, 
which  is  fet  oft'  from  the  outer  extremity  of  the  column, 
that  is,  thirty  minutes  from  the  axis. 

In  the  Tufcan  Order,  the  column  is  feven  diameters 
high,  that  is,  feven  times  its  diameter  at  the  bafe,  the  en¬ 
tablature  is  one-fourth  of  the  height  of  the  column  :  but 
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if  the  order  has  a  pedefial,  which  is  feldont  the  cafe,  it 
will  be  one-fifth  part  of  the  entire  order  in  height.  To 
make  this  praCtice  obvious  to  the  reader,  the  following  ex¬ 
amples  will  be  ufeful  : 

To  find  the  Diameter  efi  the  Tufcan  Column,  when  that  alone 
is  to  be  executed. — Rule.  Divide  the  height  of  the  column 
by  feven,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  diameter. 

Ex.  1.  Suppofe  it  were  required  to  execute  the  Tufcan 
column  alone,  to  the  height  of  twenty-two  feet  three  inch¬ 
es;  demanded  the  diameter  of  the  column. 

7  )  22  ■■  3 
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So  that  the  diameter  of  the  column  is  three  feet  two  inche3 
and  one-feventh  part  of  an  inch. 

To  find  the  Height  of  the  Tufcan  Entablature,  and  the  Dia¬ 
meter  of  its  Column,  the  entire  height  of  the  column  and  enta¬ 
blature  being  given. — Rule.  Divide  the  height  by  five,  and 
the  quotient  will  give  the  height  of  the  entablature;  fub- 
traCl  tire  height  of  the  entablature  laft  found  from  the  entire- 
height,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  height  of  the  column ; 
divide  this  remainder  by  feven,  as  before,  and  the  laft  quo¬ 
tient  will  be  the  diameter  of  the  column. 

Ex.  2.  Suppofe  it  were  required  to  execute  the  Tufcan 
with  its  entablature,  to  the  height  of  twenty-two  feet  one 
inch ;  demanded  the  height  of  the  entablature,  and  the 
diameter  of  its  column. 

5  )  22  . .  1 

4  . .  3  height  of  the  entablature 
7  )  17  ..  8  height  of  the  column 
2  ..  6f-  diameter  of  the  column. 

The  diameter  of  the  column  being  thus  found,  it  will 
eafily  be  put  in,  as  follows  :  Suppofe  it  were  required  to 
execute  a  column  to  two  feet  fix  inches  and.  two-feventh 
parts  of  an  inch  ;  take  a  rod  of  that  dimenfion,  and  divide 
it  into  fix  equal  parts,  and  the  firfi  part  again  into  ten,  for 
minutes;  then  proceed  for  practice  in  the  fame  manner  as 
if  the  drawing  were  to  be  on  paper. 

To  find  the  Diameter  of  the  Column,  the  Height  of  the  Entabla¬ 
ture,  and  Height  of  the  Pedefial,  when  the  whole  is  to  be  executed, 
to  a  given  height. — Rule.  Divide  the  entire  height  by  five, 
and  the  quotient  will  be  the  height  of  the  pedefial;  fub- 
tract  this  height  from  the  entire  height,  and  the  remainder 
will  be  the  height  of  the  column,  with  its  entablature. 
Divide  the  remainder  again  by  five,  and  the  quotient  will 
be  the  height  of  the  entablature;  fubtracl  the  quotient 
from  the  firfi  remainder,  and  the  laft  remainder  will  be 
the  height  of  the  column;  and  this  laft  remainder,  being 
divided  by  feven,  will  give  the  diameter  of  the  column. 

Ex.  3.  Let  it  be  required  to  execute  the  Tufcan  Order 
complete,  with  an  entablature,  column,  and  pedefial,  to 
the  height  of  thirty  feet ;  demanded  the  height  of  .the 
pedefial,  height  of  the  entablature,  and  diameter  of  the 
coin  mn 

5  )  30 

6  feet,  the  height  of  the  pedefial 

5  )  24  height  of  the  column  and  entablature 
4  ..  9^  height  of  the  entablature 

7  )  19  ..  2-|  height  of  the  column 

2  ..  8s  diameter  of  the  column. 

To  draw  the  Tufican  Column  to  a  given  Height. — Divide  the 
height  into  feven  equal  parts,  as  in  the  fecond  example; 
one  will  be  the  diameter  of  the  column,  and  a  fcale  where¬ 
by  to  proportion  the  other  parts,  as  is  illuftrated  by  fig.  2, 
in  the  annexed  Plate. 

To  draw  the  Tufcan  Column,  with  its  Entablature,  to  a  given 
Height. — Divide  the  given  height  into  five  equal  parts;  al¬ 
low  one  for  the  height  of  the  entablature;  and  then  divide 
the  remaining  four  into  feven  parts,  of  which  one  will  be 
the  diameter  of  the  column,  as  ftiewn  in  fig.  3,  of  the  an¬ 
nexed  Plate. 

To 
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T o  draw  the  Tuft  an  Column  and  Entablature ,  jlanding  upon  a 
Sub-plinth. — Divide  the  whole  height,  as  C  D,  in  the  fcale, 
into  twelve  equal  parts,  one  will  be  height  of  the  fub- 
plinth  ;  divide  the  remaining  eleven  into  five  equal  parts, 
one  will  be  the  height  of  the  entablature  ;  divide  the  re¬ 
maining  four  parts  into  feven,  and  one  will  be  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  column. 

To  draw  the  Tufcan  Order  entire  with  a  Pedcjlal. — Divide 
the  whole  height,  as  in  the  fcale  E  F,  into  five  equal  parts, 
the  lower  one  will  give  the  height  of  the  pedeftal ;  divide 
the  remaining  four  into  five  equal  parts,  the  upper  one  will 
give  the  height  of  the  entablature  ;  divide  the  remaining 
four  of  thefe  into  feven  equal  parts,  and  one  is  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  column.  The  whole  Tufcan  column,  thus  com¬ 
pleted  in  all  its  parts,  is  fiievvn  in  the  Plate,  and  explained 
by  the  following  Table  : 


In  the  Entablature. 
E  Fillet 

F  Cimata  Re<5ta  | 

G  Fillet 


H  Corona 
I  Ovolo 
K  Fillet 
L  Cavetto 
M 

N  Tenia 
O  Upper  Fafcia 
P  Lower  Fafcia 


V 


In  the 
Cornice 


the  Frize 

Jn  the  Ar¬ 
chitrave 


In  the  Column. 
Qjullet 
R  F'afcia 
S  Ovolo 
T  Fillet 
U  Neck  of  the 
Capital 

V  Bead 
W  Fillet 
X  Fillet 

Y  Torus 
Z  Plinth 


J 

} 

1 


In  the 
Capital 


In  the 
Shaft 

In  the 
Bafe 


The  manner  of  fetting  off  the  parts  of  the  Doric  Order, 
is  much  the  fame  as  in  the  Tufcan ;  the  heights  and  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  parts  being  token  from  the  diameter  of  the 
column  at  bottom,  forms  a  fcale  for  each  of  the  Orders; 
fo  that  the  drawing  and  executing  of  the  Tufcan,  if  well 
underftood,  teaches  to  draw  the  Doric,  or  any  other  Or¬ 
der,  without  further  inftruCtion  or  repetition.  The  greateft 
difficulty  of  the  Doric  Order  are  the  triglyphs;  thefe  in 
modern  buildings  are  placed  exadly  over  the  centre  of  the 
column,  thirty  minutes  wide,  fo  that  fifteen  minutes  are 
on  each  fide  of  the  axis  of  the  column  ;  the  intitules  in 
the  cornice  are  exactly  over  them,  and  of  the  fame  breadth  ; 
the  fmall  conical  fruftum  under  the  triglyphs  are  called 
drops,  or  bells  ;  the  manner  of  drawing  the  triglyphs  and 
bells  is  as  follows:  Divide  the  breadth  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  give  one  to  each  half-channel  on  the  outfide ;  two 
for  each  fpace  or  interval,  and  two  for  each  channel,  and 
one  fpace  will  remain  in  the  middle;  every  two  divifions 
or  parts  is  the  width  of  a  bell ;  the  fide  of  every  bell,  if 
continued,  would  terminate  in  a  point  at  the  top  of  the 
fillet  above  them  ;  the  fpaces  between  the  triglyphs,  called 
metopes,  are  always  fquare,  and  fometimes  enriched  with 
ox-heads,  and  fometimes  with  pateras,  according  to  fancy  ; 
when  the  column  is  fluted  it  has  twenty  in  number,  and 
without  fillets.  The  annexed  Plate,  Jig.  i,  reprefents  a 
modern  Profile  of  the  Doric  Entablature  and  Capital,  which 
will  ferve  to  illuftrate  this  fubjeCt  in  the  mod  obvious 
manner. 

To  PROJECT  the  DORIC  ORDER  to  a 
GIVEN  HEIGHT. 

For  the  Column.-—  Divide  the  height  into  eight  equal  parts, 
one  of  the  parts  is  the  diameter  of  the  column,  which  dia¬ 
meter  is  to  be  divided  into  fixty  minutes,  as  before  direCt- 
ed,  for  practice. 

For  the  Column  and  Entablature. — Divide  the  given  height 
into  five  equal  parts,  and  the  upper  part  will  give  the 
height  of  the  entablature;  divide  the  remaining  four  into 
eight  equal  parts,  and  one  will  give  the  diameter  of  the 
column. 

For  the  Column  and  Entablature  upon  a  Sub-plinth. — Divide 
the  given  height  into  twelve  equal  parts,  the  lower  one 
will  give  the  height  of  the  fub-plinth  ;  divide  the  remain¬ 
ing  eleven  into  five  equal  parts,  the  upper  one  is  the  height 
of  the  entablature  ;  divide  the  remaining  four  parts  into 
j?ight,  and  one  of  thefe  is  the  diameter  of  the  column. 
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For  the  Column  and  Entablature  upon  a  PedeJIal. — Divide 
the  given  height  into  five  equal  parts,  the  lower  one  is  the 
height  of  the  pedeftal ;  divide  the  remaining  four  into  five 
equal  parts,  and  the  upper  one  is  the  height  of  the  enta¬ 
blature ;  divide  the  remaining  four  of  thefe  into  eight 
equal  parts,  and  one  will  give  the  diameter  of  the  column. 

To  PROJECT  the  IONIC  ORDER  to  a 
GIVEN  HEIGHT. 

For  the  Column  and  Entablature. — Divide  the  whole  height 
into  fix  equal  parts,  give  the  upper  one  to  the  entablature, 
divide  the  lower  five  into  nine  parts,  and  one  will  give  the 
diameter  of  the  column,  to  be  divided  into  fixty  minutes 
as  a  fcale  either  to  work  or  draw  by. 

For  the  Column  and  Entablature  on  a  Sub-plinth. — Divide 
the  whole  height  into  twelve  equal  parts,  give  the  lower 
one  to  the  fub-plinth,  and  proceed  with  the  remaining 
eleven  as  above,  which  will  give  the  height  of  the  enta¬ 
blature,  and  the  diameter  of  the  column. 

For  the  Column ,  Entablature,  and  Pedcjlal. — In  this,  or  any 
of  the  Jive  Orders,  the  height  of  the  pedeftal  is  always 
one-fifth  part  of  the  entire  height ;  therefore  the  height 
of  the  entablature,  and  diameter  of  the  column,  may  be 
found  as  before.  In  fig.  2,  of  the  annexed  Plate,  is  given 
a  Front  Elevation  of  the  Ionic  Capital,  in  the  mode  now 
praCtifed.  All  the  parts  being  fully  deferibed  on  the  Plate, 
will  require  no  further  explanation  here.  Fig.  3,  is  a  Pro¬ 
file  of  Caryatides,  which  may  be  applied  to  any  purpofe 
either  of  ornament  or  fupport,  where  l'uch  a  ftyle  is  re- 
quifite,  and  they  may  be  crowned  with  any  of  the  feminine 
or  delicate  orders. 

To  DRAW,  or  PROTECT,  the  CORINTHIAN 
ORDER. 

Fig.  4,  of  the  annexed  Plate,  reprefents  a  modern  Pro¬ 
file  of  the  Corinthian  Order,  decorated  with  olive-leaves, 
inftead  of  thole  of  the  acanthus,  after  the  Roman  man¬ 
ner.  To  find  the  places  of  the  Items  of  the  leaves,  divide 
the  femi-plan  into  eight  equal  parts,  and  draw  the  plan  of 
the  leaves,  with  their  Items  ;  from  the  fide  of  each  Item 
draw  the  perpendicular  lines  to  the  elevation  of  the  capi¬ 
tal,  and  it  will  give  the  breadth  of  each  Item  on  the  front ; 
the  projection  of  the  tops  of  the  leaves  is  from  a  line  join¬ 
ing  the  top  of  the  abacus,  and  the  altragal,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  capital.  All  the  different  parts  of  this  order  being 
figured  on  the  Plate,  will  render  any  further  explanation 
unneceflary.  With  refpeCt  to  the  meafurement,  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  column  is  one-tenth  part  of  its  height;  the 
height  of  the  entablature,  and  pedeftal,  are  found  in  the 
fame  manner  as  in  the  Ionic  Order;  that  is,  the  height  is 
divided  into  fix  equal  parts,  the  upper  one  is  for  the  height 
of  the  entablature,  one  half  of  which  will  of  courfe  be 
the  diameter  of  the  column.  ThCVpedeftal  takes  one-fifth 
of  the  entire  Order,  the  fub-plinth  one-twelfth.  The 
diameter  of  the  column  is  one-tenth  of  its  height. 

To  DRAW,  or  SET  OFF,  the  COMPOSITE  ORDER. 

The  upper  part  of  this  Order  being  the  fame  as  the  Ionic 
angular  capital,  and  the  lower  part  for  leaves,  the  fame 
as  the  Corinthian  ;  the  general  heights  of  the  cornice,  frize, 
architrave,  capital,  ftiaft,  and  bafe,  are  confequently  the 
fame  as  that  of  the  Corinthian  ;  the  diameter  of  the  co¬ 
lumn  is  one-tenth  part  of  its  height,  as  in  the  Corinthian  ; 
the  heights  and  projections  of  the  members  are  obvious  by 
the  fame  rules. 

The  five  Orders,  correCtly  drawn  and  highly  finiftted, 
from  the  moft  approved  antiques,  being  given  in  three 
Plates  in  Ancient  ArchiteElurc,  might  be  there  referred  to  as 
a  further  illuftration  of  the  prefent  fubjeft. 

APPLICATION  of  the  ORDERS  in  BUILDING. 

Among  the  ancients,  as  we  have  already  feen,  the  ufe 
of  the  orders  was  very  frequent ;  many  parts  of  their  ci¬ 
ties  were  provided  with  fpacious  porticos,  their  temples 
were  furrounded  with  colonades,  and  their  theatres,  baths, 

bafilicas, 
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bafilicas,  triumphal  arches,  maufoleums,  bridges,  and 
other  public  buildings,  were  profufedly  enriched  with  co-- 
lumns;  as  were  likewife  the  courts,  vedibules,  and  halls, 
of  their  private  villas  and  hotifes. 

In  imitation  of  the  ancients,  the  moderns  have  made 
the  orders  of  architecture  the  principal  ornaments  of  their 
fh  uCdures.  We  find  them  employed  in  almod  every  build¬ 
ing  of  confequence;  where  they  are  fometimes  merely  or¬ 
namental,  but  at  other  times  of  real  ufe,  ferving  to  fup- 
port  the  incumbent  weight  of  any  drmShtre  erected  upon 
them.  On  fome  occafions  they  are  employed  alone;  the 
whole  compolition  confiding  only  of  one  or  more  ranges 
of  columns,  with  their  entablature.  Upon  other  occafions 
the  intervals  between  the  columns  are  filled  up  and  adorn¬ 
ed  with  arches,  doors,  windows,  niches,  ftatues,  baffo-re- 
lievos,  and  other  fimilar  inventions.  The  columns  are 
cither  placed  immediately  on  the  pavement,  or  raided  on 
plinths,  pedefials,  or  bafements;  either  engaged  in  the 
walls  of  the  building,  or  (landing  detached,  either  near,  or 
at  fome  didance  from  them ;  and  frequently  different  or¬ 
ders  are  placed  one  above  another,  or  intermixed  with 
each  other  on  the  fame  level.  In  thefe,  and  in  all  other 
cafes,  in  which  the  orders  are  introduced,  particular  mea- 
fures,  rules,  and  precautions,  are  to  be  obferved,  which 
we  diall  now  endeavour  to  explain  and  illudrate. 

Of  INTERCOLUMNIATIONS  and  ARCADES. 

Columns  are  either  engaged  or  infulated;  and,  when 
infulated  or  detached  from  the  wall,  they  are  either  very 
near,  or  at  a  confiderable  didance  from  it.  When  they  are 
placed  at  a  confiderable  didance  from  the  wall,  they  are 
dedined  to  fupport  the  entablature ;  and  their  didance  from 
each  other  diould  be  confident  both  with  their  real  and 
apparent  folidity.  Engaged  columns  are  attached  to  the 
wall,  and  are  not  limited  in  their  intercolunmiations,  as 
they  depend  on  the  breadth  of  the  arches,  doors,  windows, 
niches,  or  other  decorations,  placed  in  them. 

Palladio  fays,  the  intercolumniation  of  the  Tufcan  or¬ 
der  was  adapted  to  farm-hotifes  and  other  rudic  works,  as 
it  afforded  a  paffage  for  carts,  and  was  attended  with  the 
lead  expence.  In  drudhires  built  entirely  of  done,  they 
ufed  a  lliorter  interval,  more  fuitable  to  the  length  of  their 
marble  blocks,  and  more  agreeable  to  the  ponderous  fa¬ 
bric  which  they  occafionally  fupported  ;  for  which  reafon 
the  diadyle  and  eudyle  modes  were  fometimes  applied  to 
this  order.  The  moderns  have  indeed  adopted  thefe  two 
as  their  general  rule,  and  apply  them  to  every  order  ex¬ 
cept  the  Doric.  The  areodyle,  however,  is  fometimes,  by 
a  modern  contrivance  authorifed  by  a  few  examples  of  the 
ancients,  introduced  in  porticos  and  peridyles.  This  mode 
of  the  areodyle  is  from  Perrault,  and  is  managed  by  pla¬ 
cing  two  columns  together  at  the  angles,  fo  clofe  as  to 
admit  the  two  capitals  nearly  into  contact.  This  manner, 
which  is  termed  grouping,  takes  off  from  the  excedive 
width  of  this  kind  of  interval,  whild  it  adds  to  it  both 
real  and  apparent  ftrength,  as  is  exemplified  in  St.  Paul’s 
church  in  London,  and  in  the  palace  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris. 

Arches,  or  arcades,  are  not  fo  magnificent  as  colonnades ; 
but  they  are  more  folid  and  lefs  expenfive.  They  are  pro¬ 
per  for  triumphal  entrances,  gates  of  cities,  of  palaces,  of 
gardens,  and  of  parks,  and,  in  general  for  all  openings  that 
require  an  extraordinary  breadth.  There  are  various  man¬ 
ners  of  adorning  arches.  Sometimes  their  piers  are  radi¬ 
cated  ;  fometimes  they  are  adorned  with  piladers,  termini, 
or  caryatides ;  and  fometimes  they  are  made  fufficiently 
broad  to  admit  niches  or  windows.  The  circular  part  of 
the  arch  is  either  furrounded  with  rudic  key-dones,  or 
with  an  archivolt  enriched  with  mouldings  ;  which,  in  the 
middle,  is  fometimes  interrupted  by  a  conlole,  or  mafk, 
ferving  at  the  fame  time  as  a  key  to  the  arch,  and  as  a 
fupport  to  the  architrave  of  the  order.  The  archivolt  is 
fometimes  fupported  by  an  impod  at  the  head  of  the  pier; 
and  at  others  by  columns  placed  on  each  fide  of  it,  with  a  re¬ 
gular  entablature,  orarchitraveand  cornice.  There  are  alfo 
indances  of  arcades  without  piers,  the  arches  being  turned 
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on  fingle  columns,  as  in  the  temple  of  Faunus  at  Rome,  &c. 
But  this  practice  ought  to  be  feldom  imitated,  as  it  is  nei¬ 
ther  folid  nor  handfome.  When,  however,  arcades  are 
employed  to  ornament  domedic  apartments,  the  breadth 
of  the  pier  need  not  exceed  one-quarter  of  the  opening  of 
the  arch.  When  arches  are  clofed  up  to  receive  doors, 
windows,  or  niches,  the  recefs  diould  be  fudicient  to  con¬ 
tain  all  the  projections  of  what  is  placed  therein,  otherwife 
their  appearance  is  olumfy,  and  will  become  too  principal, 
which  produces  a  bad  eff'eCl  in  the  compofition. 

When  arches  are  large,  the  key-done  diould  never  be 
omitted,  but  cut  in  the  form  of  a  confide,  and  carried 
clofe  under  the  fo ffi t  of  the  architrave,  which,  on  account 
of  its  extraordinary  length,  requires  a  fupport  in  the  mid¬ 
dle.  The  impods  of  arches  diould  never  be  omitted ;  at 
lead,  if  they  be,  a  platform  ought  to  fupply  their  place. 
If  columns  are  employed  without  pededals  in  arcades,  they 
diould  always  be  railed  on  a  plinth.  In  arches  of  great 
magnitude,  the  circular  part  ought  not  to  fpritig  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  impod,  but  take  its  rife  at  fuch  a  didance 
above  it  as  is  necedary  in  order  to  have  the  whole  curve 
feen  at  the  proper  point  of  view. 

The  void  or  aperture  of  arches  diould  never  be  higher, 
nor  much  low  er,  than  double  their  breadth  ;  the  breadth 
of  the  pier  diould  feldom  exceed  two-thirds,  nor  be  lefs 
than  one-third,  of  the  breadth  of  the  arch  ;  and  the  angu¬ 
lar  pier  ought  to  be  broader  than  the  others,  by  one-half, 
one-third,  or  one-fourth:  the  impod  diould  not  be  more 
than  one-feventh,  nor  lefs  than  one-ninth,  of  the  aperture  ; 
and  the  archivolt  mud  not  be  more  than  one-eighth,  nor 
lefs  than  one-tenth,  of  it.  The  breadth  of  the  conlole  mud, 
at  the  bottom,  be  equal  to  that  of  the  archivolt ;  and  its 
fides  mud  be  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  arch  :  the 
length  of  it  mud  not  be  lefs  than  one  and  a  half  of  its 
finalled  breadth,  nor  more  than  double.  The  thicknefs  of 
the  pier  depends  on  the  breadth  of  the  portico  ;  for  it  mud 
be  drong  enough  to  relid  the  prelfure  of  its  vault.  But, 
to  give  beauty  to  the  building,  it  diould  not  be  lefs  than  one- 
quarter  of  the  breadth  of  the  arch,  nor  more  than  one-third. 

The  proportions  peculiar  to  the  Tufcan  arch,  without 
ededals,  are  as  follow  :  In  height,  their  aperture  isfeven 
iameters  and  a  quarter,  in  width  four,  and  from  centre  to 
centre  of  the  columns  fix  diameters.  According  to  the 
preceding  remarks,  the  archivolt  and  impods  are  half  a  dia¬ 
meter,  and  from  the  top  of  the  archivolt  to  the  under  fide 
of  the  architrave  diould  not  be  lefs  than  fifteen  minutes. 
The  breadth  of  the  key-done  at  the  bottom  is  equal  to  its 
archivolt;  and  its  fpreading  fides  are  determined  by  lines 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  arch.  The  Tufcan  arch  with 
pededals  is  in  width  four  and  a  half,  and  in  height  eight 
diameters  and  a  quarter;  and  from  centre  to  centre  of  each 
pier  is  fix  and  three-quarters.  In  every  other  particular 
they  are  fubjedt  to  the  preceding  rules. 

The  intercolumniation  of  the  Doric  order  is  often  at¬ 
tended  with  peculiar  difficulty,  arifing  from  the  driCt  re¬ 
gard  that  is  neceffarily  paid  to  the  width  of  the  triglyph, 
and  the  perfectly- fquare  form  of  the  metopes,  or  their  in¬ 
tervals.  Befides  that,  it  is  abfolutely  requifite,  that  a  tri¬ 
glyph  diould  be  placed  exactly  over  the  centre  of  every 
column.  For  thefe  reafons,  the  mutules  and  triglyphs 
have  been  omitted  in  capital  works,  both  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern,  as  in  the  Colifeum  at  Rome,  and  the  Royal  Hofpital 
at  Greenwich.  Palladio  has,  however,  given  one  indance 
of  an  ancient  temple  with  angular  triglyphs.  This  druc, 
ture,  which  he  terms  the  Temple  of  Piety,  is  mentioned 
by  Vitruvius,  with  an  eye  to  the  difficulty  occafioned  by 
the  triglyphs  being’ -thus  placed  ;  which  reduces  the  inter¬ 
columniation  of  the  two  angular  columns  to  one  diameter 
and  a  quarter,  which  is  lefs  than  the  pycnoftyle.  The 
next  intercolumniation  is  dill  greater,  approaching  nearly 
to  the  pireodyle,  as  is  evidently  neceffary  to  bring  the  tri¬ 
glyph  over  the  centre  of  the  third  column  from  the  angle. 
The  next,  which  is  the  centre  intercolumniation,  and  faces 
the  entrance  of  the  temple,  is  rather  more  than  eudyle,  or 
two  diameters  and  a  quartet  ;  and  has,  in  the  metopes, 
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ditriglyph.  But  the  intervals  between  the  triglyph  are 
much  too  narrow  for  their  height,  fo  as  to  produce  an  un¬ 
favourable  effeCt.  The  other  fpacesare  monotriglyph,  and 
are  perfect.  The  regular  intercolumniation  of  the  Doric 
order  is  the  monotriglyph,  or  pycnodyle,  which  admits  of 
one  between  two  columns.  The  ditriglyph,  or  eudyle, 
admits  two ;  and  the  araeodyle  is  tritriglyph,  or  confitting 
of  three;  but  the  molt  perfect  of  thefe  is  the  ditriglyph. 

When  the  capitals  and  bales  of  coupled  Doric  columns 
have  their  proper  projections,  and  are  at  any  diltance  from 
each  other,  the  metope  between  them  will  be  rather  too 
wide  ;  but  that  may  be  avoided  by  confining  the  projec¬ 
tions,  or  making  the  triglyph  one  minute  more  than  it 
really  fiiould  be,  and  placing  or  removing  its  centre  a  mi¬ 
nute  within  the  axis  of  the  column,  which  trifling  diffe¬ 
rences  will  not  be  perceived  without  the  nicelt  examina¬ 
tion.  In  fmall  buildings,  fuch  as  temples  and  other  fimi- 
lar  ornaments  for  gardens,  the  intercolumniations  may  be 
determined  without  paying  a  flridt  regard  to  the  general 
rules  for  the  didances  of  columns  ;  always  obferving,  how¬ 
ever,  that  fuch  works  mull  have  an  interval  that  will  ad¬ 
mit  of  an  eafy  paflage  between  them. 

Doric  arches,  without  pedelials,  are  feven  diameters  and 
three-fourths  high,  and  in  width  four  diameters  and  fifteen 
minutes.  The  piers  are  two  modules  in  front,  and  in 
thicknefs  one  module  twenty-two  minutes  and  a  half;  or 
in  proportion  to  their  diltance  from  the  wall.  From  cen¬ 
tre  to  centre  of  each  pier  is  fix  diameters  and  fifteen  mi¬ 
nutes.  Arches  of  this  order,  with  pedelials,  have  their 
apertures  in  height  nine  diameters  and  thirty  minutes,  and 
in  their  width  five  diameters  fifteen  minutes.  The  piers 
are  two  diameters  and  fifteen  minutes  wide  in  front,  and 
from  centre  to  centre  of  each  is  7  diameters  1 5  minutes. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  intercolumniation  of  the  Ionic,  Co¬ 
rinthian,  and  Compofite,  orders,  what  has  been  already 
oblerved  on  the  fubjeCt  will  fuffice  :  and,  as  to  the  arches 
peculiar  to  each  order,  all  that  is  necelfary,  after  what  has 
been  remarked  on  the  two  preceding  orders,  is  a  careful 
infpeCtion  of  the  plates,  whereon  all  the  dimenlions  are 
afeertained. 

Of  ORDERS  upon  ORDERS,  and  of  BASEMENTS. 

When,  in  a  building,  two  or  more  orders  are  employed, 
one  above  another,  the  laws  of  folidity  require  the  dronged 
ihould  be  placed  lowermolt.  Hence  the  Tufcan  mull  fup- 
port  the  Doric,  the  Doric  the  Ionic,  the  Ionic  the  Compo¬ 
fite  or  Corinthian,  and  the  Compofite  the  Corinthian.  This 
rule,  however,  is  not  always  ftriCtly  adhered  to.  Mod  au¬ 
thors  place  the  Compofite  above  the  Corinthian.  There 
are  likewife  examples  where  the  fame  order  is  repeated,  as 
In  the  theatre  of  Statilus  Taurus,  and  in  the  Colifeum ; 
and  others,  where  an  intermediate  order  is  omitted,  and  the 
Ionic  placed  on  the  Tufcan,  or  the  Corinthian  on  the  Do¬ 
ric.  But  none  of  thefe  pratlices  ought  to  be  imitated.  In 
placing  columns  above  one  another,  the  axis  of  all  the  co¬ 
lumns  ought  to  correfpond,  or  be  in  the  fame'perpendi- 
cular  line,  at  lead:  in  front. 

With  regard  to  the  proportions  of  columns  placed  above 
each  other,  Scamozzi’s  rule,  That  the  lower  diameter  of 
the  fuperior  column  Ihould  conllantly  be  equal  to  the  upper 
diameter  of  the  inferior  one,  isuniverfally  elleemed  the  bell, 
and  gives  all  the  columns  the  appearance  of  one  long  ta¬ 
pering  tree,  cut  into  leveral  pieces.  In  this  country,  there 
are  few  examples  of  more  than  two  llories  of  columns  in 
the  fame  elevation;  and  though  in  Italy,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  we  frequently  meet  with  three,  and  fometimes 
more,  yet  it  is  a  practice  by  no  means  to  be  imitated ;  for 
there  is  no  pollibility  of  avoiding  many  (Iriking  inconfilt- 
encies,  or  of  preferving  the  character  of  each  order  inits 
intercolumnial  decorations. 

Inltead  of  employing  feveral  orders  one  above  the  other, 
the  ground-floor  is  more  judicioully  made  in  the  form  of  a 
bafement,  on  which  the  order  that  decorates  the  principal 
ftory  is  placed.  The  proportions  of  thefe  bafements  are 
not  fixed,  but  depend  on  tire  nature  of  the  rooms  on  the 
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ground-floor.  In  the  palace  of  the  Porti  in  Vicenza,  the 
height  of  the  bafement  is  equal  to  that  of  the  order.  In 
fome  buildings,  its  height  exceeds  two-thirds  of  that  of 
the  order;  and,  in  others,  only  half  the  height  of  the  or¬ 
der.  It  is  not,  however,  advileable  to  make  the  bafement 
higher  than  the  order  it  fupports  :  neither  Ihould  it  be  low¬ 
er  than  one-half  of  the  order. 

The  ufual  method  of  decorating  bafements  is  with  nif¬ 
ties  of  different  kinds.  The  belt,  where  neatnefs  and  fi- 
nilhing  is  aimed  at,  are  fuch  as  have  a  fmooth  lurface. 
Their  height,  including  the  joint,  Ihould  never  be  lefs, 
nor  much  more,  than  half  a  module  of  the  order  placed 
on  the  bafement.  Their  figure  may  be  from  a  fquare  to 
a  fefquialtera ;  and  their  joints  may  be  either  fquare  or 
chamfered.  The  fquare  ones  Ihould  not  be  broader  than 
one-eighth  of  the  height  of  the  rultic,  nor  narrower  than 
one-tenth  ;  and  their  depth  mull  be  equal  to  their  breadth  ; 
thofe  that  are  chamfered  mud  form  a  reCtangle;  and  the 
breadth  of  the  whole  joint  may  be  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  the  height  of  the  flat  furface  of  the  rultic.. 

Of  PEDIMENTS. 

Pediments,  among  the  Romans,  were  ufed  only  as  cover¬ 
ings  to  their  facred  buildings,  till  Cse far  obtained  leave  to 
cover  his  houfe  with  a  pointed  roof,  after  the  manner  of 
temples.  In  the  remains  of  antiquity  we  meet  with  two 
kinds  of  pediments,  the  triangular  and  the  circular.  The 
former  of  thefe  are  promifcuoully  applied  to  cover  fmall 
or  large  bodies:  but  the  latter,  being  of  a  heavier  figure, 
are  only  ufed  to  cover  doors,  niches,  windows,  or  gates. 

Asa  pediment  reprefents  the  roof,  it  Ihould  never  be 
employed  but  as  a  finilhing  to  the  whole  compofition.  The 
ancients  introduced  but  few  pediments  into  their  buildings, 
ufually  contenting  themfelves  with  a  Angle  one  to  adorn 
the  middle  or  principal  part.  But  fome  of  the  moderns, 
and  particularly  the  Italians,  have  been  lo  immoderately 
fond  of  them,  that  their  buildings  frequently  confilt  of 
fcarcely  any  thing  elfe.  The  girder  being  a  necelfary  part 
in  the  condruCtion  of  a  roof,  it  is  an  impropriety  to  inter¬ 
mit  the  horizontal  entablature  of  a  pediment,  by  which  it 
is  reprefented,  to  make  room  for  a  niche,  an  arch,  or  a 
window. 

In  regular  architecture,  no  other  form  of  pediments  can 
be  admitted  befides  the  triangular  and  circular.  Both  of 
them  are  beautiful ;  and  when  a  conliderable  number  of 
pediments  are  introduced,  as  when  a  range  of  windows  are 
adorned  with  them,  thefe  two  figures  may  be  ufed  alter¬ 
nately,  as  in  the  niches  of  the  Pantheon,  and  in  thofe  of 
the  temple  of  Diana  at  Nifmes.  The  proportion  of  pe¬ 
diments  depends  upon  their  fize ;  for  the  fame  proportions 
will  not  do  in  all  cafes.  When  the  bafe  of  the  pediment 
is  Ihort,  its  height  mull  be  increafed;  and,  when  the  pedi¬ 
ment  is  long,  the  height  mull  be  diminilhed.  The  belt 
proportion  for  the  height  is  from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth 
of  the  bafe,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  pediment,  and 
the  character  of  the  body  it  covers.  The  materials  of  the 
roof  mud  alfo  be  attended  to ;  for,  if  it  be  covered  with 
tiles,  it  will  be  necelfary  to  raife  it  more  than  one  quarter 
of  the  bafe,  as  was  the  cullom  of  the  ancients  in  their 
Tufcan  temples.  The  tympan  is  always  on  a  line  with  the 
front  of  the  frieze ;  and,  when  large,  admits  of  various  or¬ 
naments,  as  in  the  pediment  to  the  wellern  elevation  of 
the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens,  which  may  be  feen  in 
Plate  VIII.  of  Architecture. 

Of  BALLUSTRADES. 

Balludrades  are  fometimes  of  real  ufe  in  buildings ;  and 
at  other  times  they  are  only  ornamental.  Such  as  are  in¬ 
tended  for  ufe,  as  when  they  are  employed  in  Hair-cafes, 
before  windows,  or  to  inclofe  terraces,  &c.  mud  always  be 
nearly  of  the  fame  height ;  never  exceeding  three  feet  and 
a  half,  nor  ever  lefs  than  three.  But  thofe  that  are  prin= 
cipally  defigned  for  ornament,  as  when  they  finilh  a  build¬ 
ing,  Ihould  be  proportioned  to  the  architecture  they  ac¬ 
company;  and  their  height  ought  never  to  exceed  four- 
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fifths  of  the  height  of  the  entablature  on  which  they  are 
placed  :  nor  fliould  it  ever  be  lefs  than  two-thirds  thereof, 
without  counting  the  zocholo,  or  plinth,  the  height  of 
which  mud  be  1'uflicient  to  leave  the  whole  balluftrade  ex- 
pofed  to  view. 

The  bed  proportion  for  balludrades  is  to  divide  the 
whole  given  height  into  thirteen  equal  parts ;  eight  of  thefe 
for  the  height  of  the  balludre,  three  for  the  bafe,  and  two 
for  the  cornice  or  rail ;  or  into  fourteen  (if  it  be  required 
to  make  the  balluder  lefs),  giving  eight  parts  to  the  bal- 
luder,  four  to  the  bafe,  and  two  to  the  rail.  One  of  thefe 
parts  may  be  called  a  module ;  and,  being  divided  into  nine 
minutes,  may  ferve  to  determine  the  dimenlions  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  members. 

In  ballull  rades,  the  didance  between  two  balludres  diould 
not  exceed  half  the  diameter  of  the  balludre  meafured  in 
its  thicked  part,  nor  be  lefs  than  one-third  of  it. 

The  breadth  of  the  pededals,  when  they  are  placed  on 
columns  or  pilafters,  is  regulated  by  them  ;  the  dye  never 
being  made  broader  than  the  top  of  the  (haft,  nor  much 
narrower ;  and,  when  there  are  neither  columns  nor  pilaf- 
ters  on  the  front,  the  dye  diould  not  be  much  lower  than 
a  fquare,  and  feldom  higher.  On  dairs,  or  any  other  in¬ 
clined  planes,  the  fame  proportions  are  to  be  obferved  as 
on  horizontal  ones. 

Of  NICHES  and  STATUES. 

It  has  been  the  cudom  of  every  age  to  enrich  different 
parts  of  buildings  with  reprefentations  of  the  human  bo¬ 
dy.  Thus  the  ancients  adorned  their  temples,  baths,  thea¬ 
tres,  &c.  with  datues  of  their  deities,  heroes,  and  legifla- 
tors.  The  moderns  dill  preferve  the  fame  cudom,  placing 
in  their  churches,  palaces,  &c.  datues  of  illudrious  perfons, 
and  even  groups  compofed  of  various  figures,  reprefenting 
occurrences  collected  from  hidory,  tables,  &c.  Some¬ 
times  thefe  datues  or  groups  are  detached,  railed  on  pedcf- 
tals,  and  placed  contiguous  to  the  w’alls  of  a  building,  or 
in  the  middle  of  a  room,  court,  or  public  fquare.  But 
they  are  mod  frequently  placed  in  cavities  made  in  the 
walls,  called  niches.  Of  thefe  there  are  two  forts ;  the 
one  formed  like  an  arch  in  its  elevation,  and  femicircular 
or  femi-elliptical  in  its  plan  ;  the  other  is  a  parallelogram 
both  in  its  plan  and  elevation.  The  proportion  of  both 
thefe  niches  depends  on  the  characters  of  the  datues,  or 
the  general  form  of  the  groups  placed  in  them.  The  low¬ 
ed  are  at  lead  a  double  fquare  in  height ;  and  the  highed 
never  exceed  two  and  a  half  of  their  breadth. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  of  decorating  them,  when 
they  are  alone  in  a  compofition,  they  are  generally  inclofed 
in  a  pannel,  formed  and  proportioned  like  the  aperture  of 
a  window,  and  adorned  in  the  fame  manner.  In  this  cafe 
the  niche  is  carried  quite  down  to  the  bottom  ;  but  on  the 
Tides  and  at  the  top,  a  ftnall  fpace  is  left  between  the  niche 
and  the  architrave  of  the  pannel.  And  w  hen  niches  are 
intermixed  with  windows,  they  may  be  adorned  in  the  fame 
manner  with  the  windows,  provided  the  ornaments  be  of 
the  fame  figure  and  dimenfions  withthofeof  the  windows. 

The  fize  of  the  ftatue  depends  on  the  dimenfions  of  the 
niches.  They  fliould  neither  be  fo  large  as  to  have  the 
appearance  of  being  rammed  into  the  niches,  as  in  Santa 
Maria  Majora  at  Rome  ;  nor  fo  narrow  as  to  feem  loft  in 
them,  as  in  the  Pantheon.  The  diftance  between  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  ftatue  and  fide  of  the  niche  fhould  never  be  lefs 
than  one-third  of  a  head,  nor  more  than  one-half,  whe¬ 
ther  the  niche  be  fquare  or  arched  ;  and,  w  hen  it  is  fquare, 
the  diftance  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  deling  of  the 
niche  fliould  not  be  greater  than  the  diftance  on  the  fides. 
Statues  are  generally  raifed  on  a  plinth,  the  height  of  w Rich 
may  be  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  a  head ;  and  fome- 
times,  where  the  niches  are  large,  the  ftatues  may  be  raifed 
on  fmall  pedeftals.  The  character  of  the  ftatue  fliould 
always  correfpond  with  the  character  of  the  architecture 
with  which  it  is  furrounded.  Thus,  if  the  order  be  Do¬ 
ric,  Hercules,  Jupiter,  Mars,  yEfculapius,  and  all  male 
ftatues,  reprefenting  beings  of  a  robuft  and  grave  nature, 
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may  be  introduced ;  if  Ionic,  then  Apollo,  Bacchus,  &c. 
and,  if  Corinthian,  Venus,  Flora,  and  others  of  a  delicate 
nature,  fliould  be  employed. 

Of  CHIMNEYS  and  CHIMNEY-PIECES. 

Chimney-pieces  are  either  made  of  ftone,  of  marble,  or 
of  a  mixture  of  thefe  ;  alfo  of  wood,  fcagliola,  or-moulu, 
or  fome  other  unfragile  fubftances.  Tliofe  of  marble  are 
moft  coftly,  but  they  are  alfo  mod  elegant,  and  the  only 
ones  nfed  in  highly-finiflied  apartments ;  where  they  are- 
feen  either  of  white  or  variegated  marbles,  fometimes  in- 
Md  and  decorated  with  the  materials  juft  mentioned.  All 
their  ornaments,  figures,  or  profiles,  are  to  be  made  of  the 
pure  white  fort;  but  their  friezes,  tablets,  pannels,  fhafts 
of  columns,  and  other  plain  parts,  may  be  of  party-co¬ 
loured  marbles,  fuch  as  the  yellow  of  Sienna,  the  Broca- 
tello  of  Spain,  the  Diafpers  of  Sicily,  and  many  other 
modern  as  well  as  antique  marbles,  almoft  always  to  be 
had  in  London.  Feftoons  of  flowers,  trophies  and  foliages, 
frets,  and  other  fuch  decorations,  cut  in  white  ftatuary  mar¬ 
ble,  and  fixed  upon  grounds  of  thefe,  have  certainly  a  very 
delicate  effeCt.  But  there  fliould  never  be  above  two,  or 
at  moft  three,  different  forts  of  colours  in  the  fame  chim¬ 
ney-piece,  all  brilliant,  and  harmonizing  with  each  other. 
Neither  the  Italians  nor  French  have  excelled  in  compofi— 
tions  of  this  kind ;  but  Britain,  poffeffed  of  many  able 
fculptors  at  different  times,  has  occafionally  furpafled  all 
other  nations,  both  in  tafte  of  defign  and  workmanfhip. 

The  fize  of  the  chimney  muff  be  regulated  by  the  dimen¬ 
fions  of  the  room  where  it  is  placed.  In  the  fmalleft  apart¬ 
ments,  the  breadth  of  the  aperture  fhould  never  be  lefs 
than  three  feet,  or  three  feet  fix  inches.  In  rooms  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four  feet  fquare,  or  of  equal  fuperficial 
dimenlions,  it  may  be  from  four  to  four  and  a  half  feet 
broad;  in  thole  of  twenty-four  to  twenty-feven,  from  four 
and  a  half  to  five ;  and,  in  fuch  as  exceed  thefe  dimen¬ 
fions,  the  aperture  may  even  be  extended  to  five  and  a  half 
or  fix  feet.  The  chimney  fliould  always  be  fituated  fo  as 
to  be  immediately  feen  by  thofe  who  enter  the  room.  The 
middle  of  the  partition-wall  is  the  moft  proper  place  in 
halls,  faloons,  and  other  rooms  of  paffage  ;  but  in  draw- 
ing-rooms;  drefling-rooms,  and  the  like,  the  middle  of  the 
back-wall  is  the  beft  fituation.  In  bed-rooms,  the  chim¬ 
ney  is  always  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  partition-walls  : 
and  in  clofets  and  other  very  fmall  places,  to  fave  room,, 
it  is  put  in  a  corner.  Wherever  two  chimneys  are  ufed  in' 
the  fame  room,  they  fliould  be  placed  either  direffly  facing 
each  other,  if  in  different  walls,  or  at  equal  diftances  from: 
the  centre  of  the  wall  in  which  they  both  are. 

The  proportion  of  the  apertures  of  chimney-pieces  of  a 
moderate  fize  is  generally  a  perfect  fquare  ;  in  fmall  ones 
it  is  a  trifle  higher  ;  and,  in  large  ones,  a  trifle  lower.  In 
defigning  them,  regard  muft  be  had  to  the  nature  of  the 
place  where  they  are  to  be  employed.  Such  as  are  intend¬ 
ed  for  halls,  faloons,  guard-rooms,  galleries,  and  other 
large  places,  muft  be  compofed  of  large  parts,  few’  in  num¬ 
ber,  of  diftindl  and  fimple  forms,  and  having  a  bold  relief';, 
but  chimney-pieces  for  drawing-rooms,  drefling-rooms,, 
&c.  may  be  of  a  more  delicate  and  complicated  nature. 

Of  DOORS  and  WINDOWS. 

The  general  proportion  for  the  apertures  of  doors,  whe¬ 
ther  arched  or  quadrangular  is,  that  the  height  be  about 
double  their  breadth,  ora  trifle  more.  Neceflity  probably 
gave  birth  to  this  proportion,  which  habit  confirmed  and 
rendered  abfolute.  In  primitive  huts,  the  entries  were 
doubtlefs  fmall ;  perhaps  no  larger  than  was  fufficient  for 
a  man  to  creep  through.  For  tliofe  rude  buildings  being 
intended  merely  as  retreats  in  the  night,  or  in  ftormy  and 
tempeftuous  weather,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  they  made 
the  entrance  into  them  as  fmall  as  poftible,  to  exclude  the 
wind  and  rain.  But  when  architeflure  improved,  and 
methods  were  difeovered  of  (hutting  'he  door  OGtafionally, 
they  made  it  of  fuch  a  fize  as  was  necelfary  forgiving  ad¬ 
mittance  to  a  tall  bulky  man,  without  Hooping  or  turning 
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afide ;  that  is,  they  made  it  about  three  feet  wide,  and  fix 
feet  high,  or  twice  as  high  as  broad  ;  which  proportion, 
being  become  habitual,  was  preferred  to  any  other,  and 
obferved,  even  when  the  fize  of  the  entrance  was  confide- 
rably  augmented,  and  other  proportions  would  have  been 
equally  convenient.  But,  though  thefe  proportions  are 
generally  adopted  in  mod;  private  houfes,  yet  in  palaces, 
or  capital  manfions,  where  much  company  reforts,  the 
doors  even  of  the  common  apartments  fliould  not  be  lefs 
than  feven  feet  high,  elfe  a  tall  man  with  a  hat,  ora  lady 
with  feathers,  cannot  pafs  without  Hooping.  And  in  the 
Hate  apartments,  where  all  the  doors  are  frequently  thrown 
open  for  the  reception  of  company,  they  fliould  be  four, 
five,  or  fix,  feet  wide,  with  folding  leaves,  which  fall 
back  into  the  thicknefs  of  the  party-wall,  and  afford  a  free 
and  open  paffage  from  one  room  to  another  through  the 
whole  fuite  of  apartments.  Infide  doors,  leading  from  halls, 
veftibules,  or  autichambers,  either  to  the  principal  apart¬ 
ments,  or  even  to  the  inferior  ones,  fhould  be  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  room,  if  poffible,  and  facing  a  window.  Thofe 
that  lead  to  galleries,  or  any  other  long  rooms,  fhould  open 
in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  ends  ;  and,  in  general,  the  open¬ 
ing  of  all  doors  fhould  be  fo  contrived,  as  to  offer  to  view, 
at  the  firft  glance,  the  mod  magnificent  and  extenfive  prof- 
peft  of  the  place  they  open  into.  The  doors  of  commu¬ 
nication  from  one  room  to  another  fhould  be  at  leafl  two 
feet  diflant  from  the  front  or  back  walls,  that  the  tables, 
chairs,  and  other  furniture,  may  not  Hand  in  the  way  of 
thofe  who  pafs.  In  bed-rooms  care  fhould  be  taken  to 
make  no  doors  on  the  fame  fide  with  the  bed,  unlefs  to  a 
water-clofet,  wardrobe,  bath,  or  other  conveniency  of  that 
kind.  Neither  ought  doors  to  be  placed  near  chimneys, 
as  the  opening  them  would  always  diffurb  thofe  who  fit  by 
the  fire. 

The  common  method  of  adorning  doors,  is  with  an  ar¬ 
chitrave  f  urrounding  the  Tides  and  top  of  the  aperture,  on 
which  are  placed  a  regular  frieze  and  cornice.  Sometimes 
the  cornice  is  fupported  by  a  couple  of  confoles,  placed 
one  on  each  fide  of  the  door;  and  fometimes,  befides  an 
architrave,  the  aperture  is  adorned  with  columns,  pilaHers, 
caryatides,  or  terms,  fupportinga  regular  entablature,  with 
a  pediment,  or  with  fome  other  termination  either  of  ar¬ 
chitecture  or  fculpture.  Front  doors,  that  have  any  of 
the  orders  for  their  embellifhment,  fliould  not  be  lefs  than 
three  feet  fix  inches  wide ;  the  height  fliould  be  twice  the 
width  and  one-fixtli  part  more,  which  might  alfo  be  the 
height  of  the  column;  then  the  abacus  will  be  taken  out 
of  that  diinenfion,  to  feparate  the  door  from  the  fan-light. 

With  regard  to  windows,  the  firH  confiderations  are, 
their  number,  and  their  fize  ;  which  mud  be  finch  as  nei¬ 
ther  to  admit  more  nor  lefs  light  than  is  requifite.  In  the 
the  determination  of  this  objeCt,  regard  mud  be  had  to  the 
climate,  the  afpeCt,  the  extent  and  elevation  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  &nd  its  deftination,  and,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  the 
thicknefs  of  the  walls  in  which  the  windows  are  made,  as 
on  that  circumfiance  will  in  fomemeafure  depend  the  great¬ 
er  or  lefs  quantity  of  light  admitted  through  the  fame.  In 
hot  countries,  where  the  fun  is  feldom  clouded,  and  where 
its  rays  dart  more  intenfely  upon  the  earth,  the  light  is 
Hronger  than  in  thofe  which  are  temperate  or  cold  ;  there¬ 
fore  a  fmaller  quantity  of  it  will  fuffice ;  and  more  than 
fufficient  fliould  not  be  admitted,  as  the  confequence  is  the 
admiffion  of  heat  likewife.  The  fame  is  the  cafe  with  a 
foiithern  afpect,  which  receives  more  heat,  and  confe- 
quently  more  light,  than  a  northern,  or  even  an  eafiern  or 
weflern,  one.  A  large  lofty  fpace  requires  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  light  than  one  circumfcribed  in  its  dimenfions;  and 
art  demands,  that  the  quantity  introduced  fliould  be  fo  re¬ 
gulated,  that  it  may  excite  gay,  cheerful,  or  folemn,  fen- 
fations  in  the  mind  of  a  fpeCtator,  according  to  the  nature 
and  purpofes  for  which  the  flruCture  is  intended. 

Wherever  funfhihe  predominates,  light  muff  be  admit¬ 
ted  and  diftributed  with  caution ;  for,  when  there  is  an  ex¬ 
cels,  its  confiant  attendant  heat  becomes  infufferably  in¬ 
commodious  to  the  inhabitant.  In  Italy,  and  fome  other 
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hot  countries,  although  the  windows  be  lefs  in  general 
than  burs,  their  apartments  cannot  be  made  habitable  but 
by  keeping  the  window- flutters  almoH  clofed,  while  the 
fun  appears  above  the  horizon.  But  in  regions  where 
clouds  prevail  eight  months  of  the  year,  it  will  always  be 
right  to  admit  a  fufficiency  of  light  to  counteract  the  gloom 
of  wet  and  cloudy  feafons,  and  have  recourfe  to  blinds  or 
Hunters  whenever  the  appearance  of  the  fun  renders  it  too 
abundant.  ' 

The  proportions  of  the  apertures  of  windows  depend 
upon  their  fituation.  Their  width  in  all  the  dories  mud 
be  the  fame:  but  tire  different  heights  of  the  apartments 
make  it  neceffary  to  vary  the  height  of  the  windows  like¬ 
wife.  In  the  principal  floor,  it  may  be  from  two  and  one- 
eighth  of  the  width  to  two  and  one-third,  according  as  the 
rooms  have  more  or  lei's  elevation.  In  the  ground  (lory, 
where  the  apartments  are  lower,  the  apertures  of  the  win¬ 
dows  feldom  exceed  a  double  fquare  ;  and,  when  they  are 
in  a  nidic  bafement,  they  are  frequently  made  much  low¬ 
er.  The  height  of  the  windows  of  the  fecond  floor  may 
be  from  one  and  a  half  of  their  width,  to  one  and  four- 
fifths  ;  and  Attics  and  Mezzanines  may  be  either  a  perfect 
fquare,  or  fomewhat  lower. 

The  windows  of  the  principal  floor  are  generally  mod 
enriched.  The  fimpled  method  of  adorning  them  is,  with 
an  architrave  furrounding  the  aperture,  and  crowned  with 
a  frieze  and  cornice.  The  windows  of  the  ground-floor 
are  fometimes  left  entirely  plain,  without  any  ornament; 
and  at  others  they  are  furrounded  with  rudics,  or  a  regular 
architrave  with  a  frieze  and  cornice.  Thofe  of  the  fecond 
floor  have  generally  an  architrave  carried  entirely  round 
the  aperture ;  and  the  fame  is  the  method  of  adorning 
Attic  and  Mezzanine  windows  :  but  the  two  lad  have  fel¬ 
dom  either  frieze  or  cornice;  whereas  the  fecond- floor 
windows  are  often  crowned  with  both.  The  breads  of  all 
the  windows  on  the  fame  floor  fliould  be  on  the  fame  level, 
and  raifed  above  the  floor  from  two  feet  nine  inches  to 
three  feet  fix  inches  at  the  very  mod.  When  the  walls  are 
thick,  the  breads  fhould  be  reduced  under  the  apertures, 
for  the  conveniency  of  looking  out.  When  the  building 
is  furrounded  with  gardens,  lawns,  or  other  beautiful  ob¬ 
jects,  the  F rench  method  of  continuing  the  windows  quite 
down  to  the  floor  renders  the  rooms  exceeding  pleafant. 

The  interval  between  the  apertures  of  windows  depends 
in  a  great  meafure  on  their  enrichments.  The  breadth  of 
the  aperture  is  the  lead  didance  that  can  Be  between  them ; 
and  twice  that  breadth  fhould  be  the  larged  in  dwelling- 
houfes ;  otherwife  the  rooms  will  not  be  fufficiently  lighted. 
The  windows  in  all  the  dories  of  the  fame  afpedt  mud  be 
placed  exafUy  above  one  another.  The  mathematical  rule 
of  apportioning  light  to  rooms,  is  as  follows  :  Multiply  the 
length  of  the  room  by  the  breadth,  and  multiply  the  height 
by  the  product  of  the  length  and  breadth  ;  and  out  of  that 
product  extract  the  fquare  root,  which  is  the  light  requi¬ 
red.  For  example,  Suppofe  a  room  to  be  forty  feet  by 
thirty,  and  the  height  fixteen  feet;  the  fquare  root  will  be 
138  feet  four  inches,  which  may  be  divided  into  four  win¬ 
dows,  and  each  window  will  contain  thirty-fix  feet  fuper- 
ficial.  The  height  of  each  of  thefe  windows  will  be  nine 
feet,  and  the  width  four  feet. 

Suppofe  a  room  to  be  thirty-fix  feet  by  twenty-four,  and 
fifteen  feet  in  height;  the  fquare  root  will  be  113  feet, 
which  divided  into  four  parts,  or  windows,  will  give  twen¬ 
ty-eight  feet  three  inches  to  each  window.  The  height 
of  thefe  windows  will  be  eight  feet  fix  inches,  and  the 
width  three  feet  four  inches ;  and  fo  for  any  others  by  the 
fame  rule  of  proportion. 

Of  CEILINGS. 

Ceilings  are  either  flat,  or  coved  in  different  manners. 
The  fimpled  of  the  flat  kind  are  thofe  adorned  with  large 
compartments,  furrounded  with  one  or  feveral  mouldings, 
or  borders,  either  let  into  the  ceiling,  or  projecting  beyond 
its  furface:  and  when  the  mouldings  that  form  the  com¬ 
partments  are  enriched,  and  fome  of  the  compartments 
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adorned  with  well-executed  ornaments,  fuel)  ceilings  have 
a  good  effefl.  The  ornaments  and  mouldings  do  not  re¬ 
quire  a  bold  relief ;  but,  being  near  the  eye,  they  mu  ft  be 
finiffied  with  tafte  and  neatnefs.  The  principal  effefl  of 
all  Hat  ceiling's  depends  very  much  upon  the  richnels  and 
beauty  of  the  cornice. 

Coved  ceilings  are  more  expenfive  ;  but  they  are  like  - 
wife  more  beautiful.  They  are  ufed  promifcuoufly  in 
large  and  fmall  rooms,  and  occupy  from  one-fifth  to  one- 
third  of  the  height  of  the  room.  If  the  room  be  low  in 
proportion  to  its  breadth,  the  cove  muft  likewife  be  low  ; 
and,  when  it  is  high,  the  cove  muft  be  fo  likewife :  by 
which  means  the  excefs  of  the  height  will  be  rendered  lef's 
perceptible.  But,  where  the  architect  is  at  liberty  to  pro¬ 
portion  the  height  of  the  room  to  its  fuperficial  dimenfions, 
the  moft  eligible  proportion  for  the  cove  is  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  height.  The  figure  of  the  cove  is  commonly 
either  a  quadrant  of  a  circle  or  of  an  ellipfis,  taking  its 
rife  a  little  above  the  cornice,  and  finifhing  at  the  border 
round  the  great  pannel  in  the  centre.  The  border  projefts 
fomewhat  beyond  the  coves  on  the  outlide;  and,  on  the 
lide  towards  the  pannel,  it  is  generally  made  of  fufficient 
depth  to  admit  the  ornaments  of  an  architrave.  In  Bri¬ 
tain,  circular  rooms  are  not  much  in  ufe ;  but  they  are 
very  beautiful.  Their  height  muft  be  the  fame  with  that 
of  fquare  rooms;  their  ceilings  may  be  flat;  but  they  are 
handfomer  when  coved,  or  of  a  concave  form. 

When  the  profiles  of  rooms  are  gilt,  the  ceilings  ought 
likewife  to  be  gilt.  The  ufual  method  is  to  gild  all  the 
ornaments,  and  to  leave  the  grounds  white,  pearl  colour, 
light  blue,  or  of  any  other  tint  proper  to  fet  off  the  gild¬ 
ing  to  advantage.  Hiftorical  and  other  paintings  are  often 
introduced  with  good  effeft  in  the  centre  and  angular  com¬ 
partments  of  large  ceilings  ;  and  fince  the  rapid  and  ele¬ 
gant  improvements  in  plafter  and  ftucco  have  been  intro¬ 
duced,  a  late  invention  of  painted  filk  and  fattin  in  various 
ornaments,  from  antiques,  have  likewife  been  adopted,  to 
adorn  the  profiles  or  walls  of  rooms.  Thefe  are  inclofed 
in  pannels,  pilafters,  and  tablets,  according  to  their  defti- 
nation ;  and,  when  they  have  fuitable  gilt  mouldings,  they 
produce  a  very  gay  and  fplendid  effeft. 

The  annexed  Plate  exhibits  a  defign  for  a  Flat  Ceiling 
in  the  modern  tafte,  which  is  adapted  to  any  withdrawing, 
dining,  or  other  principal,  room  in  genteel  houfes. 

Of  STAIRCASES. 

Staircafes  are  the  means  of  afeending  to  the  different 
ftories  of  a  building,  and  ought  to  be  fo  conftrucled  as  to 
make  the  afeent  fafe,  agreeable,  and  eafy.  To  fix  on  a 
proper  and  advantageous  fituation  for  a  ftaircafe  is  often 
attended  with  difficulty  ;  but  without  which  the  internal 
convenience  and  beauty  of  a  houfe  will  be  much  injured. 
Palladio  is  of  opinion,  that  the  entrance  to  a  ftaircafe  ought 
to  be  fituated,  fo  as  the  principal  parts  of  a  building  may 
be  feen  before  we  afeend  the  fteps:  and  upon  this  princi¬ 
ple  it  is  obfervable,  that  a  more  eafy  accefs  is  gained  to  the 
principal  apartments  on  the  ground-floor. 

To  render  flairs  eafy  of  afeent,  the  height  of  a  ftep  ought 
not  to  exceed  feven  inches,  nor  in  any  cafe  be  lefs  than 
four;  but  fix  inches  is  a  general  height.  The  breadth  of 
the  fteps  ffiould  not  be  lefs  than  twelve  inches,  if  it  can 
poffibly  be  avoided ;  nor  ffiould  they  ever  be  more  than 
eighteen;  and,  to  render  our  afeent  free  from  the  inter¬ 
ruption  of  perfons  defeending,  their  length  ftiould  not  ex¬ 
ceed  twelve,  nor  be  lefs  than  four,  feet,  except  in  com¬ 
mon  and  fmall  buildings,  whofe  area  will  not  admit  of  a 
ftaircafe  of  more  than  three  feet.  That  the  afeent  may 
be  both  fafe  and  agreeable,  it  is  requifite  alfo  to  introduce 
fome  convenient  aperture  for  light,  which  ought  to  be  as 
nearly  oppofite  to  our  firft  entrance  to  the  flairs,  as  the 
nature  of  the  building  will  admit  of.  An  equal  diftribu- 
tion  of  light  to  each  flight  of  flairs  ought  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  regarded  ;  for  which  reafon  thefe  apertures  or  win¬ 
dows  are  commonly  placed  at  the  landings  or  half-fpaces; 
though  fometimes  the  whole  is  lighted  from  a  dome. 
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Staircafes  are  of  various  kinds:  fome  wind  round  a 
newel  in  the  middle,  and  the  rifers  of  the  fteps  are  ftraight, 
and  fometimes  curved.  Others  have  their  plan  circular, 
but  form  a  well  in  the  centre.  The  fame  may  be  obferved 
of  thofe  whofe  plans  are  elliptical  :  the  moft  common, 
however,  are  thofe  whofe  plans  are  a  fquare  or  parallelo¬ 
gram.  The  ancients  paid  a  fuperftitious  regard  to  an  odd 
number  in  their  flights  of  fteps;  as  three,  five,  feven,  &c. 
in  order  that,  in  their  afeent,  tliey  might  begin  and  fi- 
niffi  with  the  right  foot.  Palladio,  therefore,  allows  to 
the  ftaircafe  of  a  dwelling-houfe  eleven  or  thirteen  fteps 
to  each  flight.  When  a  ftaircafe  winds  round  a  newel  or 
column,  whether  its  plan  be  circular  or  elliptical,  the  dia¬ 
meter  being  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  two  are  fet 
apart  for  the  fteps,  and  one  for  the  column.  But  in  cir¬ 
cular  or  elliptical  ftaircafes  that  are  open,  or  which  form 
a  well  in  the  middle,  the  diameter  is  divided  into  four  equal 
parts  ;  two  for  the  fteps,  and  two  for  the  void  fpace  or  well 
in  the  centre.  Modern  ftaircafes,  however,  have  often  a 
kind  of  well  of  a  mixed  form ;  ftraight  on  each  fide,  and 
circular  at  the  returns  of  each  flight.  The  openings  of 
thefe  wells  are  various  in  width,  but  feldom  exceed  eigh¬ 
teen  or  twenty  inches. 

To  moft  ftaircafes  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  both  for 
convenience  and  ornament,  to  have  hand-rails;  and  thefe 
generally  begin  from  the  ground  by  a  twifted  fcroll,  which, 
when  fkilftilly  managed,  produces  a  very  good  effeft.  To 
explain  the  conftruftion  of  thefe,  we  ftiall  offer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  obfervations,  as  illuftrated  by  the  various  figures 
in  the  annexed  Plate.  Fig.  1,  is  the  plan  of  the  firft  ftep, 
formed  with  a  fcroll  to  receive  the  newel-poft  and  balluf- 
ters  of  the  twifted  hand-rail ;  a  is  the  projecting  nofing  of 
the  ftep  ;  b  the  thicknefs  of  the  bracket,  and  c  the  firing- 
board.  To  draw  the  fcroll  proceed  thus:  Let  the  fpace 
1,3,  in  Jig.  2,  be  confidered  as  equal  to  the  fpring  of  the 
fcroll  from  its  centre  to  the  ftraight  part  of  the  hand-rail, 
as  from  O,  in  the  centre  of  the  fcroll,  to  1,  Jig.  3.  Di¬ 
vide  1,3,  as  inj?g.  2,  into  three  equal  parts  ;  anddrawing 
the  line  4,  3,  at  right  angles  to  1,  3,  make  it  equal  to  one 
more  of  thefe  parts.  Draw  then  the  diagonal  4,  1  ; 
and,  from  the  centre  4,  deferibe  the  arch  3,  5.  Divide 
the  arch  into  twelve  equal  parts  ;  and  through  thefe  divi- 
fions,  draw  the  radii  till  they  interfeft  the  line  3,  1,  as  at 
2,3,4,  &c.  which  completes  the  fcale  for  drawing  the 
fcroll.  Suppofing  that  the  feveral  radial  lines  1,  2,  3,  4, 
&c.  in  Jig.  3,  are  already  drawn,  proceed  thus :  Take  front 
Jg.  2,  the  fpace  3,  2,  and  place  it  at  fig.  3,  from  the  cen¬ 
tre  O  to  2.  On  2  with  the  fame  opening,  fix  one  foot  of 
the  compaffes,  and  with  the  other  ftrike  a  ffiort  curve  line, 
as  at  C,  and  from  1  with  this  opening,  deferibe  another, 
interfering  it  at  C.  From  the  centre  C  thus  found,  draw 
the  arch  2,  1.  Again  from  fig.  2,  take  the  fpace  3,  3,  and 
place  it  from  O  on  the  radial  3  :  with  this  opening,  find 
the  centre  as  before,  and  draw  the  arch  3,  2,  proceeding 
in  the  fame  manner  with  the  reft.  By  contrafling  the  line 
4,  3,  in  fig.  2,  it  is  evident,  that  a  fcroll  may  be  drawn 
more  open,  or  with  lefs  convolution,  a.s\nfig.g\  confe- 
quently,  by  increafing  the  length  4,  3,  the  fcroll  will  ac¬ 
quire  more  convolution  ;  and  therefore  we  may,  by  thefe 
means,  vary  the  fcroll  as  we  pleafe.  In  fig.  5,  is  fliewrt 
the  pitch-board  or  raking  of  the  fteps,  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  falling  mould  of  the  twill.  The  dotted  lines 
drawn  from  the  hand-rail  to  the  pitch-board  ftiew  its 
width,  which  is  to  be  kept  level,  as  it  wunds  about.  The 
lines  a,  3,  b ,  2,  continued  round  to  D,  ffiew  how  much 
half  the  width  of  the  rail  rifes  on  the  pitch-board,  from 
its  firft  beginning  to  3.  D  exhibits  the  fame  pitch-board  ; 
and  the  method  of  finding  the  outlide  mould  for  the  twill 
of  the  hand-rail,  after  its  fides  are  fo  fquared  as  to  be  every 
way  in  a  perpendicular  direction  to  its  ground-plan.  But 
this  cannot  be  done  without  firft  finding  the  mould  for  the 
hand-rail,  which  may  be  done  thus:  Confider  B  in  fig.  6, 
as  that  part  of  the  plan  of  the  hand-rail,  comprehended 
between  1,  3,  fig.  3.  D  is  the  pitch-board,  which  gives 
the  rake  or  bevel  of  the  hand-rail ;  which,  being  divided 
F  f  into 
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into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  draw  ordinates  to  the  plan 
B,  as  a ,  b.  From  the  raking-line  e,  d,  draw  the  corre- 
fponding  ordinates  at  right  angles  with  it;  and  by  the 
compafies  transfer  the  feveral  ordinates  from  3  to  G,  as 
a,  b ,  to  c,  d ,  and  1,  2,  3,  4,  relpeftively  :  then,  by  drawing 
a  curve  line  through  thele  points,  G  will  become  an  ac¬ 
curate  mould  for  the  upper  fide  of  the  hand-rail. 

But,  as  the  twifl  of  the  hand-rail  requires  a  greater  fub- 
fiance  of  wood  than  the  ftraight  part,  this  may  eafily  be 
determined  thus :  Draw  the  fquare  of  the  hand-rail  on  the 
pitch-board,  as  a  in  fig.  7;  and  parallel  lines  from  the  op- 
poftte  angles  will  fliew  the  thicknefs  required,  as  at  1,  2. 
Agreeably  to  this,  /,  m,  n,  in  jig.  8,  fliew  the  manner  of 
glueing  the  rail  with  the  additional  thicknefs  of  wood  be¬ 
fore  defcribed.  It  is  made  of  fo  many  pieces,  and  varied 
in  glueing,  to  aflift  in  more  eafily  forming  the  twill.  The 
belt  method,  in  faft,  is  to  glue  thefe  in  the  ftraight  way  ot 
the  grain,  by  which,  if  the  wood  be  properly  matched, 
the  whole  will  appear  one  folid  piece.  To  reduce  thefe 
pieces  properly,  and  to  produce  in  the  whole  twift  an 
agreeable  turn,  it  will  be  requilite  to  have  a  falling  mould, 
that  when  each  part  of  the  twift  is  fo  fquared,  as  in  every 
part  to  anfwer  to  a  perpendicular  line  over  its  plan  when 
placed  in  its  due  pofition,  it  may  be  applied  to  the  outfide 
of  the  rail  round  the  twift.  In  Jig.  5,  therefore,  confider 
D  the  pitch-board  and  OP  the  level  of  the  fcroll  at  3,  4. 
Take  the  ftretph  of  a  line  fuppofed  to  be  girted  from  1  to 
3,  jig.  3,  which  transfer  to  OP  at  D.  Divide  each  fide  of 
the  angle  formed  by  the  raking  and  level  line  into  any 
number  of  equal  parts,  as  1,  2,  3,  each  way,  and  the  points 
produced  by  the  interfeft ions  of  the  lines  drawn  from  each 
divifion,  will  form  a  curve,  perfectly  eafy  and  fufliciently 
accurate  for  the  pttrpofe. 

If  a  fcroll  is  required  to  take  its  fpring  from  any  part  of 
the  fecond  ftep,  then  draw  the  pitch-board  as  at  Jig.  6,  and 
proceed  in  every  particular  as  before.  Fig.  9,  is  a  plan  of 
a  hand-rail,  including  five  fteps.  M  is  the  quarter-plan, 
and  D  is  the  pitch  of  five  fteps ;  and  R  the  face-mould 
for  the  hand-rail  if  it  be  cut  out  of  the  folid;  if  other- 
wile,  thin  veneers  are  glued  round  a  cylinder  made  for  the 
purpofe,  and  on  which  mull  be  marked  each  ftep  and  rifer 
as  (hewn  at  A,  that  the  thin  flips  at  b  for  the  hand-rail,  and 
t  hole  at  a  for  theftringing-board,  may  be  correClly  laid  down. 

To  illuftrate  this  fubjedt  as  much  as  poffible  by  engra¬ 
vings,  we  have  given  plans  of  eight  different  kinds  of 
Staircafes:  /rg.  10,  is  a  geometrical  fquare ;  n,  is  the  el¬ 
liptical  form ;  12,  is  a  trapezia;  13,  a  parallelogram  ;  14, 
the  triangular  ;  15,  the  circular ;  16,  the  odtangular ;  and 
17,  the  femicircular  form  ;  all  of  which  are  now  occafion- 
ally  executed  in  London,  upon  geometrical  principles,  with 
fuch  magnificence  and  grandeur,  as  both  excite  ouradmira- 
tion,  and  j u Illy  di f play  the  improved  ftate  of  fcience  in  that 
great  metropolis. 

From  this  variety  of  plans  for  ftaircafes,  it  will  be  eafy 
to  feledt  fuch  as  might  be  adapted  to  almoft  every  fpecies 
of  building,  from  the  princely  palace  to  the  rural  cot¬ 
tage.  But  before  any  kind  of  ftaircafe  is  eredled,  it  is  ne¬ 
ceflary  that  the  following  general  rules  fhould  be  well  con- 
lidered.  Firft,  the  height  of  the  floor  to  which  we  are 
to  af'cend.  Secondly,  the  rife,  and  number  of  fteps  that 
are  neceflary  for  the  height.  Thirdly,  to  divide  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fteps  by  fuch  haff-fpaces  (or  breathing-places)  as 
are  neceflary  for  repofing  on  the  way.  Fourthly,  that  the 
ipace  above  the  head,  commonly  called  head-way,  be  fpa- 
cious.  And,  laftly,  that  the  breadth  of  the  afcent  be  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  whole  building,  and  fufficient  for  the 
purpofe  intended  ;  fo  as  to  avoid  encounters  by  perfons  af- 
cending  and  defcending  at  the  fame  time.  The  light  to  a 
ftaircafe  fhould  always  be  liberal,  to  avoid  flips,  falls,  & c. 
and  which  may  proceed  from  the  fides,  from  a  cupola,  or 
fky-light  at  the  top,  as  the  fituation  will  beft  admit. 
And,  before  this  kind  of  work  is  begun,  it  is  beft  to  make 
a  plan,  and  to  lay  out  the  whole  in  ledgement,  as  follows  : 

Let  t,  q,  9,  11,  at  Jig.  18,  of  the  fame  Plate,  be  the  gi¬ 
ven  plan;  make  ds  equal  to  the  breadth  of  th«  afcent, 
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which  may  be  made  from  three  feet  and  a  half  to  ten  feet. 
Draw  db,  b  a,  and  am,  parallel  to  the  outlines  of  the  plan. 
Divide  db,  ba,  and  am,  each  into  fuch  a  number  of  fteps, 
whole  feveral  heights  are  equal  to  the  whole  height  to  be 
afeended  ;  within  the  parallelogram  a  bmd,  draw  the  thick¬ 
nefs  of  the  hand-rail.  Add  into  one  fum  the  heights  of 
the  feveral  fteps,  between  b  and  d,  and  at  that  diftance 
draw  qr,  parallel  to  os;  draw  the' hypothenufal  line  rs, 
and  continue  out  the  plan  of  each  ftep  to  meet  the  line  rs 
at  s ;  fet  up  the  height  of  the  firft  ftep,  and  draw  it  paral¬ 
lel  to  os,  until  it  meet  the  bafe-line  of  the  fecond  ftep  ; 
then  fet  lip  the  height  of  the  fecond  ftep,  and  draw  it  pa¬ 
rallel  to  os-,  proceed  in  like  manner  to  fet  up  the  heights 
of  all  the  remaining  fteps  unto  r:  make  op  equal  to  0  q, 
and  draw  2 p  parallel  to  to ;  at  the  point  2,  begin  to  let  up 
the  fteps  unto  the  point  j,  and  draw  v  s  parallel  to  to: 
make  t  w  equal  to  tv,  and  draw  w  8  parallel  to  1 9;  at  g 
begin  to  let  the  fteps  as  aforefaid  unto  i,  then  will  it  be 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  ftory,  and  the  feveral  figures 
oq  rs,  opisvt,  twgiqy,  will  be  the  fides  of  the  ftaircafe 
laid  out  in  ledgement,  as  required.  The  plan,  fig.  19,  is 
in  like  manner  reprefented  above,  which  may  be  con  fide  r- 
ed  as  its  ledtion,  wherein  Im  is  the  height  to  be  afeended ; 
g  h  the  firft  flight,  ho  the  half- fpace  ;  h  i  the  fecond  flight, 
in  the  half-fpace  ;  ik  the  laft  flight,  whofe  landing,  as  the 
workmen  term  it,  is  Ik. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  manner  of  placing 
the  newels  to  (fairs  and  half-fpaces.  In  fig.  20,  the  half- 
fpaces  are  made  fquare  to  the  angles  of  the  newels,  which 
caufes  the  hand-rail  of  the  firft  flight  to  drop  the  height  of 
two  fteps  below  the  rail  of  the  fecond  flight.  In  fig.  21, 
the  ftait  s  are  fet  to  the  middle  of  the  newel,  which  caufes 
its  rail  to  drop  two  fteps;  and  in  fig.  22,  they  are  placed 
to  the  outfide  of  the  newel,  and  drop  but  one  ftep.  Thus 
variations  may  be  made,  to  fuit  a  variety  of  cafes,  as  the 
architect,  under  different  circumftances,  judges  necelfary. 

Of  LINES  for  DESCRIBING  SOFFITS  and  NICHES. 

Soffits  denote  any  timber-ceilings  formed  of  crofs-beams 
of  flying  cornices,  whether  plain  or  enriched  ;  or  the  un¬ 
der  fide  of  a  corona,  arch,  or  architrave  ;  or  the  covering 
of  any  furface  whatever  with  wood,  fpread  out  on  a  plane. 

To  dej'cribea  Soffit  in  a Jlraight  Wall,fiuing  equally  all roundy 
with  a  circular  Head. — Let  the  fides  of  the  plan  A  be  con¬ 
tinued,  as  in  the  annexed  Plate,  at  fig.  1,  that  is  <2  c  and 
bd  to  meet  ate;  then  about  the  centre  c,  and  from  the 
points  a  and  c,  deferibe  the  foffit  C,  and  ftretch  the  femi- 
circle  B  along  the  outfide  of  the  foffit  C,  and  it  will  be 
completed. — Dcmonjlration.  Conceive  the  femicircle  B  to 
be  turned  at  right  angles  to  the  plan  A,  then  every  point 
in  the  circumference  of  the  femicircle  B  will  be  at  an 
equal  diftance  from  the  point  e;  but  the  foffit  C  is  defcri¬ 
bed  with  the  fame  radius,  therefore  the  edge  of  the  foffit 
C,  that  is,  the  arch-line  af,  will  exadlly  coincide  with  the 
arch  of  the  femicircle  B,  which  was  required  to  be  proved. 

To  deferibe  a  Soffit  in  a  circular  Wall,  fining  equally  all 
round,  with  a  circular  Head,  as  in  fig.  2,  of  the  annexed 
Plate. — The  (fretch-out  of  this  foffit  is  managed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  foregoing;  and,  for  the  other  parts, 
proceed  as  follows:  Draw  the  ordinates  of  the  femicircle 
B,  as  fliewn  in  the  figure ;  continue  them  to  fi  the  centre 
of  the  flue,  and  at  the  points  a  b  c  d e,  where  they  interfect 
the  plan,  draw  the  parallel  lines  ae,  bf,  eg,  &c.  and  from 
the  points  efg/i,  circle  lines  to  abed,  round  the  centre f, 
which  will  give  the  half  of  one  edge  of  the  foffit,  the 
other  half  being  pricked  from  it;  the  reverfe  edge  i<g  to 
be  found  in  the  fame  manner.  Obferve  that  this  cannot 
be  pricked  from  the  plan,  as  the  others  are,  becaufe  the 
lines  round  the  flue  are  not  level  with  the  plan,  but  will 
be  longer  than  thofe  on  the  plan. — Dcmonjlration.  It  is  ea¬ 
fy  to  conceive,  from  the  firft  example,  that  if  the  femi¬ 
circle  B  is  turned  up,  and  the  foffit  at  C  bent  round  it,  the 
points  1234,  at  C,  will  coincide  with  the  equal  divifions 
in  the  femicircle  B,  and  the  points  abed,  at  C,  will  fall 
perpendicularly  over  the  points  abcdi  in  the  plan  A  ;  for 
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the  arches  ae,  bfi  eg,  and  dh,  at  C,  will  fall  over  the  pa¬ 
rallel  ftraight  lines  £  a,  fb,  gc,  and  h  d,  in  the  plan  A, 
which  it  was  required  to  demonftrate. 

To  describe  a  Soffit  in  a Jlraight  Wall,  fining  from  the  Jambs, 
and  level  at  the  Crown. — This  is  fhewn  in  the  lame  Plate,  at 
Jig.  3,  where  A  is  the  plan  of  the  wall,  B  is  a  femicircle 
on  the  outlide,  and  C  is  an  ellipfis  in  the  infide,  traced 
from  B,  or  deferibed  by  a  trammel ;  draw  the  lines  a  e, 
b f,  and  h  h,  perpendicular  to  ab,  the  fide  of  the  flue  of  A  ; 
then  take  half  the  compafs  of  B,  and  lay  it  on  bf  in  D  ; 
«Ifo  take  half  the  compafs  of  C,  and  lay  it  from  a  to  e  in  D, 
and  through  the,  points  e  and  /draw  a  line  to  cut  the  line 
hhh,  See.  in  h,  and  continue  it  to  g;  fet  the  foot  of  the 
compafs  in  the  centre  of  the  flue  at  h,  and  deferibe  the 
quadrant  1234,  which  is  divided  into  four  equal  parts; 
and  draw  the  ordinates  4/7,  3 h,  See.  then  take  one  of  the 
divifions  of  the  femicircle  B,  and  fet  the  foot  in  b,  and 
make  the  fmall  arch  at  1,  and  take  h  r  from  the  centre  of 
the  flue  in  A;  then  place  the  foot  of  the  compafs  in  h ,  in 
the  loffit,  and  with  the  other  point  crofs  the  fmall  arch  at 
l  ;  again,  with  the  divilion  at  B,  fet  the  foot  of  the  com¬ 
pafs  in  1  in  the  foffit  D,  and  deferibe  the  fmall  arch  at  2  ; 
and  take  h  2  from  the  centre  of  the  flue,  and  fet  that  to 
its  correfpondent  h  2  in  D,  and  by  this  means  one-half  of 
the  loffit  will  be  correffly  obtained.  Then,  fet  the  foot 
of  the  compafs  in  k,  and  with  the  other  extreme  h,  draw 
a  circle  hgk  ;  again,  fet  the  foot  in  g,  and  with  the  difiance 
gh,  that  is,  from  gh  the  centre  of  the  flue,  deferibe  an 
arch  from  h  round  to  k,  and  draw  the  line  h  h,  where  thefe 
tw'o  arches  interfeft  ;  then  fet  the  divifions  of  hhh,  &c.  on 
kk,  and  deferibe  the  other  half  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
thus  the  outline  of  the  foffit  will  be  completely  fhewn. 

To  dferibe  a  Sojjit  in  a  circular  Wall,  fluing from  the  Jambs, 
and  level  at  the  Crown. — This  is  reprefented  at  fig.  4.  Pro¬ 
ceed  as  in  the  laft  example,  to  project  the  line  bdj'h  ;  then 
prick  off  the  foffit  D  from  the  plan  A,  according  to  the 
refpe&ive  letters,  and  it  will  be  completed.  In  the  fame 
manner  may  any  other  foffit,  fluing  from  the  jambs  and 
level  at  the  crown,  be  deferibed,  let  the  form  of  the  wall 
be  what  it  will,  by  firfi  finding  the  line  bdft/t ;  for  then  the 
foffit  may  be  correctly  pricked  from  the  plan,  whatever 
may  be  its  form. 

To  Jlreteh  cut  a  Soffit,  when  a  Window  or  Door,  having  a 
fcmicircular  Head,  cuts  into  a  ftraight  Wall,  in  an  oblique  di¬ 
rection. — In  Jig.  5,  let  C  be  the  plan  or  opening  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  let  the  bafe  of  the  femicircle  B  be  drawn  at  right 
angles  to  the  jambs  or  fides  of  the  plan  C  ;  divide  the  fe¬ 
micircle  into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  as  ten,  and  draw 
the  ordinates  acrofs  the  plan  C ;  then  ftretch  the  divifions 
round  B  along  the  foffit  D,  in  the  fame  ftraight  line  with 
the  bafe  of  B  ;  and  the  ordinates  being  all  drawn  acrofs, 
and  traced  off  from  the  plan  C,  as  the  figures  and  letters 
direct,  the  foffit  will  be  completed. 

In  all  kinds  of  foffits,  when  the  two  jambs  are  parallel, 
the  ftraight  line  which  the  foffit  is  traced  from,  mud  be 
drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  jambs,  as  fhewn  in  this  figure. 
For  want  of  this  confideration  they  are  often  projected  in 
books  upon  wrong  principles.  In  the  four  firfi  foffits, 
where  the  jambs  are  not  parallel,  they  mult  be  continued 
till  they  meet  in  a  point,  and  the  line  which  the  foffit  is 
to  be  traced  from,  mult  be  made  to  form  an  ifofceles  tri¬ 
angle  with  the  jambs. 

To  find  the  Ribs  of  a  circular  Niche,  whofe  Plan  is  a  Seg¬ 
ment,  and  Elevation  a  Semicircle. — Let  P,  i nftg.6,  of  the 
lame  Plate,  be  the  plan,  and  E  the  elevation,  of  the  niche. 
From  the  centre  s,  draw  the  place  of  the  ribs  on  the  plan 
P,  and  from  1,  2,  3,  4,  raife  perpendiculars  to  the  bafe- 
line  ab,  of  the  elevation  E;  from  the  centre  c  deferibe  le- 
micircles  from  each  perpendicular,  at  a  and  b,  which  give 
to  the  front  rib  together  with  what  workmen  term  its 
backing,  or  levelling  off  its  under  and  upper  edge,  fo  as 
to  correfpond  with  the  curvature  of  the  niche.  From  the 
points  5,  6,  9,  raife  alfo  perpendiculars,  till  they  cut  at 
dfg,  which  perpendiculars  from  the  bafe-line  at  b  will 
give  refpeLtively  the  heights  of  the  back  ribs,  as  iliewn  at 
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R,  R2,  and  R3.  Take  then  eh  and  cb  at  E,  and  draw 
the  external  and  internal  curves  for  each  rib,  from  the 
feveral  centres  at  R,  Rz,  and  R3  ;  then  take  from  the  plan 
7  5,  8  6,  and  eg,  the  projeftion  of  each  of  the  back  ribs, 
and  place  them  at  their  refpeftive  places  in  the  figure,  and 
from  5,  6,  c,  raife  like  wife  perpendiculars,  which  will  give 
the  ribs.  Laftly,  to  find  the  bevel  of  the  upper  end  of 
the  ribs  R2,  R3  ;  from  the  centre  s  deferibe  the  arches  0 1, 
qn,  and  take  the  diftanccs  3/,  6n,  and  place  them  refpeft- 
ively  at  6  7z,  5  l,  in  Rz,  and  R3,  as  fhewn  in  the  figure,  and 
they  will  give  the  true  bevel  required. 

To  find  the  Ribs  of  a  Niche,  whoj'e  Plan  and  Elevation  are 
a  Semi  ellipfis. — Confider  P,  in  fig.  7,  as  the  given  plan,  and 
E  the  elevation,  whofe  tranfverfe  and  conjugate  axes  are 
fimilar.  Deferibe  the  places  of  the  ribs  on  the  plan,  as 
at  1,  2,  3,  &c.  whence  it  will  appear,  that  the  ribs  will  all 
unite  perpendicularly  over  the  centre,  and  therefore  their 
rife  will  be  nearly  equal,  as  may  be  feen  at  r,  rR,  and  ri  ; 
confequently  from  E,  the  elevation,  take  ot,  the  femi- 
conjugate  axis,  and  place  at  r,  and  with  it  deferibe  the 
quadrant  of  a  circle ;  then  from  the  plan  P  take  the  (pace 
67,  and  place  it  where  the  figure  directs,  and  raife  a  per¬ 
pendicular,  which  will  give  the  length  of  the  centre  rib. 
In  like  manner  take  the  other  ribs  1,  2,  from  the  plan,  and 
place  them  at  rR,  and  n,  which  divide  into  any  number 
of  equal  parts,  and  draw  their  ordinates  1,  2,  3,  4,  Sec.  at 
pleafure.  From  r,  take  the  perpendicular  "heights  1,  2, 
3,  4,  and  transfer  them  to  their  correfpondent  ordinates  at 
rR  and  r  1,  through  which  points  deferibe  the  curves, 
and  they  will  give  the  other  ribs,  which,  being  placed  over 
their  re fpedtive  plans,  will  be  found  exaftly  to  coincide 
with  each  other.  Laftly,  the  backing  may  be  found  as  at 
1,  2,  &c.  on  the  plan,  where  the  fmall  tranfverfe  lines  are 
drawn  from  the  centre,  and  fliew  how  much  bevelling  is 
requifite  at  the  foot  of  each  rib,  which  mult  gradually 
decreafe  in  an  elliptic  curve,  till  it  terminates  in  a  point 
at  the  top. 

Of  LINES  for  DESCRIBING  PEDIMENTS. 

To  elucidate  this  fubjeft,  we  have  given,  at  Jig.  1,  in 
the  annexed  Plate,  an  elevation  of  a  triangular  pediment, 
with  its  whole  extent  divided  into  nine  equal  parts,  two  of 
which  are  affigned  for  the  perpendicular  height  of  the 
pitch,  fet  off  from  the  upper  line  of  the  entire  level  cor¬ 
nice.  If  the  pediment  is  intended  to  be  open,  divide  the 
raking  pitch  into  five  equal  parts,  as  in  the  figure,  and 
give  one  from-  the  centre  each  way,  for  the  opening.  The 
fame  proportions  are  to  be  adopted  when  the  pediment  is 
circular,  whether  it  he  clofe,  or  open  ;  and,  to  deferibe 
the  curve,  nothing  more  is  requifite,  than  to  confider  the 
raking-lines  of  this  /V.  1,  as  chord-lines  of  a  circular  pe¬ 
diment,  which  being  bifeiSled,  and  lines  drawn  at  right 
angles  to  the  rake,  will  meet  in  the  true  centre  from  which 
the  arch  is  to  be  deferibed.  In  this  example,  the  raking 
cornice  confifts  only  of  the  cima  recta,  which  may  be  prac- 
tifed  in  cafes  where  the  tympan  is  required  to  be  large, 
for  the  admiffion  of  groups,  or  other  confiderable  orna¬ 
ments.  Commonly,  however,  the  entire  cornice  is  placed 
in  the  raking  part,  whether  clofe  or  open  ;  and  it  mu  ft 
ever  be  obferved,  that  the  face  of  the  tympan,  and  that 
of  the  frieze  of  the  level  cornice,  muft  be  in  a  right  line 
with  each  other.  It  muft  alfo  be  obferved,  with  refpefi 
to  pediments  of  the  different  orders,  that  when  mutules, 
or  modillions,  or  denteles,  are  introduced  in  the  level  or 
lower  cornice,  the  fame  are  likewife  to  be  placed  in  the 
raking  part,  and  in  a  line  with  them.  And  hence,  in  art 
open  pediment,  the  due  fpace  affigned  for  the  opening 
muft  always  give  way  to  a  punctual  regard  to  place  dentele 
perpendicularly  over  dentele,  from  end  to  end  of  the  pe¬ 
diment.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  open  pediments 
ought  never  to  be  adopted  in  exterior  works. 

In  order  to  manage  with  accuracy  the  mitering  of  the 
raking  mouldings  with  their  refpettive  returns,  let  it  be 
obferved  that  three  different  profiles  are  requifite,  as  (hewn 
at  fg.  2,  and  3,  where  a  is  the  level,  b  the  raking,  and  c 
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the  return,  moulding  of  an  open  pediment.  Divide  the 
contour  of  a  into  four  or  more  equal  parts,  as  at  i,  2,  3, 
Sec.  through  which  draw  right  lines  parallel  with  the  rake, 
and  from  the  points  1,  2,  3,  4,  draw  lines  parallel  with  the 
level  moulding ;  then  draw  ed  at  b  perpendicular  to  the 
rake,  and  take  the  projections  4,  4,  &c.  and  place  them  on 
the  rake  at  b,  as  (hewn  in  the  figure  ;  and  through  thefe 
points  deferibe  the  contour  of  the  cima  recta  moulding  of 
the  raking  cornice.  Laltly,  at  C,  divide  Jg  in  the  fame 
manner  as  before  at  a,  and  let  fall  perpendiculars,  which 
by  interfering  their  refpedtive  raking-lines,  will  give  the 
true  curve,  as  will  evidently  appear  by  infpeCting  Jg.  2, 
where  obferve,  that  the  projections  of  the  level  moulding 
a  are  taken  from  level  lines;  but,  at  b,  the  fame  projec¬ 
tions  are  laid  on  the  raking-lines.  Again  alio  at  C,  1,  2, 
3,  are  on  a  level  line,  taken  from  1,  2,  3,  on  the  rake;  and 
the  fame  points  may  be  found  by  taking  the  feveral  lengths 
sit  1,  2,  3,  4,  on  the  raking-lines,  of  a,  and  placing  them 
on  the  fimilar  raking-lines  at  C.  Some  architects  perform 
this  operation  by  biledting  the  hypothenufal  lines  of  each 
moulding,  which  anfvvering  as  chords  to  each  curve,  the 
centre  at  L,  Jig.  3,  is  found  by  the  common  method  of 
deferibing  a  circle  that  will  pafs  through  three  given  points. 

Of  BRICK  and  PLASTER  GROINS. 

Groins  are  the  angular  curves  made  by  the  interfeffions 
of  femi-cylinders  or  arches  ;  and  are  either  regular,  or  ir¬ 
regular.  A  regular  groin  is  when  the  interfering  arches, 
whether  femicircular  or  femi-elliptical,  are  of  the  fame 
diameters  and  heights;  an  irregular  groin  is  where  .one  of 
the  arches  is  femicircular,  and  the  other  femi-elliptical. 
Fig.  4,  in  the  preceding  Plate,  is  the  plan  of  an  irregular 
brick  groin,  whofe  body-arch  A  is  a  femicircle,  and  whofe 
interfering  or  fide  arches  BB  are  femi-elliptical.  In  Jig  .5, 
is  given  a  perfperive  view  of  a  regular  brick  groin,  whofe 
arches  are  femicircular,  and  of  the  fame  diameter,  inter¬ 
fering  each  other  at  right  angles;  and,  fince  any  oblique 
ferion  of  a  cylinder  produces  a  regular  elliptic  curve,  it 
mull  be  evident  that  the  angular  ribs  of  fuch  groins  will 
be  femi-ellipfes,  having  their  tranfverfe  axes  horizontal, 
and  their  femi-conjugate  vertical.  And  this  alio  will  be 
the  cafe  when  the  interfering  or  fide  arches,  as  BB,  Jig.  4, 
are  elliptical ;  for,  as  1,2,  3,  4,  are  evidently  the  bafe-lines 
of  fuch  ferions,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  their  ordinates 
will  coincide  with  thofe  of  the  body-arch  A,  which  is  a 
femicircle,  and  confequently  produces  an  elliptic  arch,  as 
iliewn  at  Jig.  6,  having  its  horizontal  axis  equal  to  1  2,  or 
3  4,  and  its  vertical  to  A  b.  The  reader  will  by  this  time 
have  noticed,  that  the  interfering  arches  BB,  are  formed 
by  the  ererion  of  what  workmen  call  th z  jack  ribs ,  a  per¬ 
fperive  view  of  which  is  given  at  Jig.  6,  where  2,3,4, 
exhibit  the  manner  of  their  being  fixed  on  the  body-arch 
A,  after  it  is  boarded  over.  To  keep  thefe  jack  ribs  true, 
and  in  a  right  line  at  the  top,  workmen  place  a  tranfverfe 
board  upon  the  crown  of  the  arch,  as  fhewn  in  Jig.  6,  and 
fix  it  fufficiently  low  to  receive  the  thicknefs  of  the  cover¬ 
ing,  that  the  body  and  interfering  arches  maybe  perfer* 
ly  even  when  the  whole  is  covered  with  boards,  as  in  fig. 5, 
which  reprefents  the  date  of  the  groin  ready  for  turning 
the  brick-work  over  the  arches.  Let  it  therefore  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  body-arch  A,  Jig.  6,  is  already  completely 
covered,  independent  of  the  ererion  of  the  jack  ribs, 
whofe  feat  on  the  body-arch,  and  their  feveral  heights, 
may  be  found  as  fliewn  at  C  2,  3,  4,  in  Jig.  6,  the  bare  in- 
fperion  of  which  will  afford  a  fufficient  explanation.  It 
may  however  be  obferved,  that  as  the  feat  of  the  feveral 
jack  ribs  on  the  covering  of  the  body-arch,  will  produce 
an  elliptic  curve,  which  being  deferibed  on  a  level  plane, 
as  fliewn  at  Jig.  7,  it  may  be  found  thus  :  Let  a  be  be  the 
body-arch,  and  ade  the  interfering  elliptic  arch  ;  draw 
fimilar  ordinates  to  both  arches,  as  1,  2,  3,  &c.  make  them 
interfer  each  other,  and  produce  them  each  way  at  plea¬ 
sure.  Then  make  gh  equal  to  the  girt  or  circumference 
of  ab,  and gk  equal  to  the  girt  of  ad%z  1.  Divide  gh 
and  gk  into  four  equal  parts,  for  the  quadrant  of  each 
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arch  was  fo  divided ;  then  through  each  divifion  draw  per¬ 
pendicular  lines  cutting  at  right  angles  the  ordinates  which 
v/ ere  drawn  out  at  pleafure ;  and  through  their  interfec- 
tions,  as  at  5,6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  if  curves  be  drawn,  they  will 
produce  corredt  moulds,  by  which  the  mitering  of  each 
arch  may  be  deferibed,  or  their  refpeftive  coverings. 
Suppofe  it  be  required  to  mark  a  line  on  the  body-arch  at 
fig.  fi,  to  touch  the  extremity  of  each  jack  rib  at  the  bale } 
we  take  the  mould  5,  6,  7,  and,  imagining  it  to  be  made  of 
very  thin  pliable  wood,  we  place  the  end  h  to  the  crown 
of  the  body-arch  at  h,Jg.  6,  which  being  fecured  to  that 
point,  we  prefs  the  other  end  5,  to  the  foot  of  the  jack  rib 
at  5,  and  by  a  pencil  deferibe  the  curve  fought.  By  the 
like  procefs  the  other  mould  8,9,  10,  may  be  applied  to 
the  interfeffions  of  the  elliptic  arch  ;  and,  fuppofing  it  to 
be  covered,  as  at  Jg.  5,  and  we  imagine  the  arch  to  be 
drawn  back  and  feparated  from  the  body,  the  mould  8,  9, 
10,  bent  over  the  boards,  would'Coincide  with  their  ends, 
provided  the  arches  were  of  the  fame  dimenfions,  which, 
however,  is  not  the  cafe  in  this  example,  although  in  theory 
the  principle  is  precifely  the  fame.  Yet  we  cannot,  with 
fome  architedls,  affirm,  that  the  mould,  8,  9,  10,  is  of  any 
utility  in  covering  the  jack  ribs  with  boards;  for,  if  we 
would  cover  the  ribs  2,  3,  4,  at  Jg.  6,  the  boards  muff:  be 
applied  fingly,  and  each  made  to  join  clofe  on  the  boards 
of  the  body-arch.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  to  mark 
each  board  by  the  mould  8,  9,  10,  and  particularly  if  the 
boards  are  confidered  as  retaining  their  natural  level  fur- 
face,  it  would  be  a  blind  and  uncertain  method,  and  quite 
inadequate  to  the  purpofe. 

In  fixing  the  ribs  of  the  body-arch,  at  Jg.  5,  ed  are 
ffrong  wooden  pods,  and  ii  are  blocks,  or  the  ends  of 
beams  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  groin,  and  are 
fupported  by  polls  undereach  rib.  Between  is  the  girder 
of  each  rib,  which  is  omitted  at  e,  in  order  to  give  an  in- 
fide  view  of  the  arch.  Thefe  long  beams  alfo  adt  on  the 
principle  of  wedges,  as  may  be  feen  at  e ;  fo  that,  when  the 
brick-work  is  properly  fet,  they  are  gradual  ly*eafed,  and 
the  whole  of  the  wooden  ribs,  beams,  and  pods,  are  by  this 
means  ffruck,  and  readily  cleared  away. 

Fig.  8,  is  the  plan  of  an  ajeending  or  defeending  groin,  the 
fide-arches  of  which  being  given,  it  is  required  to  find  the 
interfeffions  of  tlie  angles  upon  the  plan,  and  the  moulds 
for  deferibing  the  curvature  of  the  interfering  arches,  in 
a  fimilar  manner  as  on  the  coverings  above  deferibed. 

After  what  has  been  Hated  in  the  foregoing  example, 
the  folution  of  the  prefent  queftion  will  require  but  little 
explanation,  becaufe  the  general  principles  are  the  fame 
in  both  cafes,  as  well  as  in  all  thofe  which  follow.  To 
projedt  the  prefent  figure,  divide  one  quarter  of  the  body 
rib  B  into  four  equal  parts,  as  at  1,  2,  3  ;  from  which  draw 
lines  to  the  perpendiculars  4,  5,  and  continue  them  round 
to  4,  6  ;  then  draw  the  lines  of  defeent  48,  67,  &c.  and 
make  C  equal  to  the  given  fide  arches  in  the  defeent ;  it 
matters  not  how  many  there  are.  From  the  feveral  points 
1,  2,  3,  &c.  of  the  arch  C,  where  the  lines  of  defeent  cut 
the  periphery  of  C,  draw  lines  perpendicular  to  the  lines 
of  defeent,  and  continue  them  at  pleafure.  Again,  from 
the  fame  points  1,  2,  3,  &c.  at  C,  draw  lines  at  right  angles 
to  the  fides  of  the  plan  A,  and  from  the  points  at  B  do  the 
fame,  and  their  interfedlions  will  give  the  curves  of  the 
arches  on  the  plan,  as  is  obvious  from  infpeffing  the  figure. 
Having  thus  drawn  lines  from  C,  perpendicular  to  the 
lines  of  defeent,  take  the  girt  of  the  quarter  arch  at  B, 
and  transfer  it  to  the  centre  line  at  C,  as  4,  a,b,  c,d ,  through 
which  divifions  draw  lines  parallel  to  the  defeent,  and  their 
interfedlions  will  produce  the  curve  for  the  mould,  which 
is  to  be  applied  exaffiy  in  thd fame  manner  as  deferibed  in 
the  preceding  example.  Groins  of  this  defeription  are  to  be 
feen  in  the  utmoft  perfection  under  the  Adelphi  buildings, 
in  the  Strand,  London,  which  have  a  very  rapid  defeent. 

Fig.  9,  reprefents  a  groin,  whofe  interfering  or  fide 
arch  is  Gothic,  and  under  pitch,  that  is,  when  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  height  of  the  fide  arch,  as  B,  is  lower  than  the 
body  arch,  as  A,  which  is  a  femicircle.  At  B,  the  inter¬ 
fering 
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fe&ing  arch,  project  a  line  from  i  round  to  i  at  the  body 
arch  A,  and  from  r  let  fall  a  perpendicular  to  s,  the  centre 
•of  the  fide  arch:  draw  at  A  the  chord  line  3,  4,  5,  and 
divide  it  into  four  equal  parts  :  alfo  draw  lines  from  2 
through  each  divifion,  till  they  cut  the  arch  ;  and  from  1 
•draw  lines  through  the  points  on  the  arch  to  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  0  p:  take  0  p,  and  place  it  on  the  fide  arch  B,  ma¬ 
king  the  fame  divifions  as  at  A  ;  draw  then  the  chords  of 
the  fide  arch,  and  divide  them  into  four  equal  parts,  and 
proceed  as  before  at  A  :  laftly,  draw  lines  from  0  p  to  1, 
which  will  interfeft  the  radials  billing  from  the  centre  2, 
■and  the  points  will  give  the  curve  of  the  fide  rib  D.  Ha¬ 
ving  drawn  the  plan-line  p  s,  of  the  angular  rib,  draw  s  q 
perpendicular  to  it,  and  take  the  height  of  the  interfering 
arch  1  2,  and  place  it  to  9  :  draw  tire  chord-line  p  q,  and 
proceed  with  the  reft  as  before,  and  they  will  produce  the 
angular  rib  E,  as  required.  The  fame  operation  may  be 
performed  by  ordinates,  in  the  common  way,  as  reprefented 
on  the  oppolite  fide  of  the  figure.  But,  this  groin  being 
intended  for  plajlcr,  it  requires  great  exatftnefs  in  the  an¬ 
gular  ribs,  and  the  utmoft  corredtnefs  on  the  under  fide,  to 
give  fmoothnefs  and  regularity  to  the  ceiling. 

Fig.  10,  is  the  plan  of  another  plafter  groin,  wliofe  body 
arch  A  is  a  femi-ellipfis,  and  the  interfering  ones  at  BB 
are  fcmicircular.  D  is  the  angular  rib,  deferibed  by  or¬ 
dinates,  as  the  corre (ponding  numerals  (hew,  and  which 
has  been  already  taught.  The  plan  at  C  exhibits  the  jack 
and  angular  ribs,  as  deferibed  in  the  foregoing  examples. 

Fig.'ii,  reprefents  the  plan  of  a  curved  groin,  which 
may  be  applied  either  to  brick-work  or  plafter  ;  though 
we  (hall  here  deferibe  it  for  the  ufe  of  the  latter.  Let  a,  b, 
c,  d,  be  the  plan  of  the  body  arch,  which  might  be  conti¬ 
nued  round  till  it  form  a  complete  circle;  in  which  cafe 
nothing  more  would  be  required  than  repetitions  of  what 
is  exhibited  in  the  figure  before  us.  Let  AA  be  the  body 
arch,  and  BB  the  interfering  arches ;  to  find  the  curva¬ 
tures  of  the  angular  ribs,  proceed  as  follows:  divide  the 
arch  A  at  its  bafe  into  eight  equal  parts,  from  which  raife 
perpendiculars  to  p,  q,  r\  continue  the  fides  of  the  plan 
a  c,  b  d,  until  they  meet  at  s ;  divide  the  curve  a  b  into 
eight  equal  parts,  from  which  draw  right  lines  to  the  cen¬ 
tre  r;  interfeft  thefe  by  deferibing  the  feveral  curves  by 
the  centre  s,  from  the  refpedfive  divifions  at  A  ;  through 
the  points  thus  found  draw  the  feveral  curve  lines,  and 
they  will  form  the  correiSt  plan  of  the  angular  ribs,  when 
placed  perpendicularly  on  their  bafe.  We  next  proceed  to 
find  the  vertical  curve  of  the  ribs  thus  :  draw  d g,  which 
make  in  length  equal  to  the  curve  line  C  d\  and  alfo  take 
the  girt  of  the  curve  line  C  a,  and  lay  it  from  a  to  k,  and 
divide  both  into  four  equal  parts.  Then  take  the  ordi¬ 
nates  from  A,  and  transfer  them  to  their  correfponding 
places  in  E  and  D,  and  the  curve  palling  through  thefe 
points  will  be  the  vertical  arch  of  the  angular  ribs.  But 
obferve,  when  E  and  D  are  fixed  on  the  plan,  they  are 
fuppofed  capable  of  being  bent  to  coincide  with  the  an¬ 
gular  curves  on  the  plan  ;  otherwife  they  muft  be  fiiaped 
to  that  curve  out  of  timber  of  a  fuitable  thicknefs.  For 
the  interfering  arches,  divide  the  curves  of  their  plan  into 
the  fame  number  of  equal  parts  as  before,  which  is  exem¬ 
plified  at  e/B,  where  ef\s  made  equal  to  a  b  on  the  curve, 
and  is  A  equal  to  the  curve  cd ;  and,  their  ordinates  being 
drawn,  it  only  remains  to  transfer  the  feveral  correfpond- 
ent  ones  from  A,  by  which  the  elliptic  curves  of  the  inter¬ 
fering  arches  are  found,  and  which,  when  placed  on  their 
plan,  and  muft,  by  the  fame  means  tiled  with  the  angular 
ribs,  be  made  to  coincide  with  their  curved  plans  a  b  and 
c  d.  The  jack  ribs  of  the  body  arches  A  A  will  be  ftraight 
on  their  plan,  as  at  to,  and  muft  be  placed  in  the  direrion 
of  the  radials  from  the  centre  s.  Thofe  of  the  interfering 
arches  muft  be  curved  on  the  plan,  conformable  to  their 
diftance  from  the  centre  s,  as  is  n. 

Fig.  1 2,  is  the  plan  of  a  Welfh  groin,  or  one  under  pitch, 
having  its  body  and  interfering  arches  compofed  of  femi- 
circles ;  or  they  may  be  of  fimilar  fegments,  whofe  inter- 
ferions  meet  on  a  curved  plane,  and  confequently  their 
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plan  will  be  in  a  curve,  as  in  the  preceding  groin.  The 
interfering  at  ch  B  being  divided  into  any  number  of  equal 
parts,  draw  lines  perpendicular  to  its  bafe,  at  pleafure. 
From  1,  2,  3,  4,  direr  lines  round  to  the  body  arch  A,  as 
at  i,  2,  3,  4 ;  from  whence  draw' 'lines  perpendicular  to  the 
bafe  line  of  A,  and  where  theie  interfeci  at  4,  3,2,  1,  draw 
a  curve  line,  which  gives  the  plan  of  the  angular  rib  of 
the  arch  ;  and  the  rib  itfelf  at  D,  may  be  found  in  the 
tifual  manner,  to  which  the  numerals  direr.  To  find  the 
mould  that  will  deferibe  the  curvature  of  the  interfering 
arches  when  laid  on  the  body  arch  A,  lake  the  girt  of  the 
angular  rib  D  in  the  intide,  at  1,  2,  3,  4,  and,  drawing  a 
riglit  line  at  E,  take  the  ordinates  from  the  chord  line  of 
the  plan  of  the  angular  rib,  and  place  them  refpe6livcly  at 
1,  2,  3,  4,  which  will  give  the  mould  required.  And  as 
the  angular  rib  in  this  figure  will  be  curved  both  ways, 
fimilar  to  thofe  in  the  circular  groin  already  deferibed,  the 
fame  means  that  were  ufed  in  deferibing  them  muft  be 
adopted  in  tiie  prefent  inftance. 

Of  S  K  Y  -  L  I  G  H  T  S. 

To  find  the  Length  of  the  Hips  of  a  Sky-light ,  fanding  upon 
a  fquare  Plan,  the  Height  being  given. — Draw  the  diagonals 
a  b,  and  c  d,  as  in  the  figure,  and  they  will  bifeet  each 
other  at  right  angles  at  e  ;  take  a  e  for  the  bafe  of  any 
hip ;  from  e  make  cf  equal  to  the  height  of  the  (ky-light; 
from  a  xof  draw  a  line  a  f  and  it  will  be  the  length  of 
the  hip  required. 


To  fnd  the  Backing  of  the  Hip.' — Draw  any  line,  as  k  i,  at 
right  angles  to  a  e,  the  bafe  of  the  hip  rafter,  to  cut  it  in 
the  point  h-,  fet  the  foot  of  the  compafs  in  h,  as  a  centre, 
and  with  the  other  deferibe  a  circle  to  touch  a f  the  hip 
rafter,  to  cut  the  bafe  line  a  e,  at  g  ;  then  draw  g  i  and  g  k  ; 
then  the  angle  kg  i  will  be  the  backing  of  the  hip,  as  is 
fhewn  by  the  bevel  at  B  ;  but  the  beft  way  to  work  the 
hips  is  to  apply  a  bevel  to  the  parallel  fides  of  the  hips,  as 
is  fhewn  at  C,  by  making  the  other  fids  of  the  bevel  pa¬ 
rallel  to  a  e,  the  bafe  of  the  hip. 

The  fame  lines  will  extend  to  any  fky-light,  whatever 
may  be  the  form  of  its  plan.  If  it  be  any  polygon,  to  find 
the  length  of  the  hip  rafter,  draw  a  line  through  any  point 
in  its  bafe  at  right  angles  to  it,  fo  as  to  cut  the  two  con¬ 
tiguous  fides  to  that  bafe,  and  on  the  faid  point  as  a  centre 
deferibe  a  circle  to  touch  the  hip  rafter  from  the  point 
where  this  circle  cuts  the  bafe  line,  draw  two  lines  to  meet 
the  ends  of  the  perpendicular  line  at  the  fides  of  the  poly¬ 
gon,  and  the  angle  formed  by  thefe  two  lines  will  be  the 
backing  required. 

For  a  domical  Shy-light.- — Suppofe  one  of  the  ribs  of  a 
dome  be  given,  and  the  plan  of  the  opening  of  the  ftaircafe 
be  fquare,  with  an  oftagon  curb  at  the  top  for  a  (ky-light ; 
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it  is  required  to  find  the  ribs  and  the  curve  on  each  fide  of  in  the  middle' of '.ef,  the  height  of  the  roof,  which  is  here 
the  opening  of  the  ftaircafe,  where  the  feet  of  the  ribs  are  one-third,  and  draw  d  e,  and  d f  which  are  each  the  length-, 
to  fall,  in  order  that  the  inferior  part  of  the  dome  fhould  of  a  common  rafter, 
make  an  o&agon  finifh,  to  correfpond  with  the  curb.  ^ 


Let  B  be  the  given  rib  ;  take  any  number  of  perpendi¬ 
cular  ordinates  to  its  bafe  at  pleafure ;  from  the  points 
a,  c>  et  g>  h  where  they  interleaf  its  bafe,  draw  parallel 
lines  to  the  fides  of  the  curb,  returning  round  each  diago¬ 
nal,  if  there  be  more  than  one,  until  it  cut  the  bafe  of  the 
angle  rib  D  ;  at  the  points  a,  c,  e,  g,  i,  /,  draw  the  ordi¬ 
nates  of  D,  which  trace  from  B,  and  it  will  give  the  angle 
rib  ;  and  at  the  points  e,  g,  i,  /,  at  C,  upon  the  fide  of  the 
opening  of  the  ftaircafe,  draw  tire  perpendicular  ordinates, 
and  trace  C  from  B  agreeable  to  the  letters;  then  the  curve 
C  will  be  the  true  place  for  the  feet  of  the  ribs  upon  the 
fide  of  the  ftaircafe,  and  the  part  that  lies  in  the  middle  is 
a  ftraight  line  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

Domical  lky-lights  well  executed,  and  properly  enrich¬ 
ed,  make  an  elegant  finifh  to  a  fuperb  ftaircafe,  whether 
framed  to  a  circular,  oCIangular,  or  elliptical,  plan.  To 
illuftrate  this,  we  have  given,  in  the  annexed  Plate,  a  very 
handfome  defign  for  an  elliptical  domical  fky-light,  which 
was  executed  by  Mr.  Paine,  over  the  great  ftaircafe  at 
Brocket  Hall,  in  Hertfordlhire. 

Of  ROOFS. 

The  lines  for  roofing,  at  leaft  for  the  length  and  back¬ 
ing  of  the  hip,  mull  be  found  in  the  fame  manner  as  di¬ 
rected  for  the  lky-lights  ;  and  if  it  be  required  to  find  the 
end  of  a  horizontal  bar,  fo  that  it  fhall  fit  againft  the  hip, 
it  will  be  performed  in  the  fame  manner  as  finding  the 
form  of  the  end  of  a  purline,  fo  as  to  fit  againft  the  fide 
of  a  hip  rafter,  as  deferibed  below :  the  fame  may  be  faid 
of  the  jack  bars  to  be  fitted  againft  the  hip  of  a  fky-light, 
as  in  a  roof.  In  the  following  figure  one  end  of  the  roof 
is  ftiewn,  in  order  to  determine  two  cafes  :  the  firft  is  when 
the  purline  lies  level,  or  having  two  fides  parallel  to  the 
ho  i:on;  the  fquare  at  B,  and  the  bevel  at  C,  will  dire*£l 
how  to  draw  the  end  of  the  purline  in  this  eafy  cafe  ;  but 
the  following  method  is  univerfal  in  all  pofitions  of  the 
purline.  Let  ab  be  the  width  of  a  fquare  roof;  make  if 
or  a  e,  one  half  of  the  width,  and  make  c  d  perpendicular 


its  mod  common  pofition,  that  is,  to  ftand  fquare,  or  at 
right  angles  to  the  rafter ;  and  from  the  point  h ,  as  a  cen¬ 
tre,  with  any  radius,  deferibe  a  circle.  Draw  two  lines  ql , 
and  p  n,  to  touch  the  circle  in  p  and  q,  parallel  to  fib-,  and 
at  the  points  s  and  r,  where  the  circle  and  two  fides  of  the 
purline  interfed,  draw  two  parallel  lines  to  the  former,  to 
cut  the  diagonal  in  m  and  k  ;  and  draw  in  n  and  k  l  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  sm  and  r  k ,  and  join  the  points  n  i  and  k  i\  then 
G  is  the  down  bevel,  and  F  the  fide  bevel  of  a  purline  : 
thefe  two  bevels,  when  applied  to  the  end  of  the  purline, 
and  when  cut  by  them,  will  exactly  fit  the  fide  hip  rafter. 

To  find  the  Bevels  of  a  Jack  Rafter  againfi  the  Hip. — By 
turning  the  ftock  of  the  fide  bevel  of  the  purline,  at  F, 
from  a,  round  to  the  line  i z,  will  give  the  fide  bevel  of 
the  jack  rafter.  And  the  bevel  at  A,  that  is,  the  top  of 
a  common  rafter,  is  the  down  bevel  of  the  jack  rafter. 

For  a  Polygon  Roof.' — Suppofe  the  plan  of  a  polygon  roof- 
be  given,  and  one  of  the  common  ribs  (landing  upon  that 


plan; 
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-plan  ;  it  is  required  to  find  the  angle  rib,  and  the  form  of 
the  boards  that  will  cover  it  when  the  ribs  are  fitted  up. 

Let  B  in  the  figure  be  the  given  rib  ;  divide  the  curve  into 
any  number  of  equal  parts,  as  four,  and  lay  them- at  D 
from  a  to  4,  which  bifefls  b  b,  the  fide  of' the  polygon,  at 
right  angles  ;  through  thefe  points  draw  lines  parallel  to 
the  fide  b  b  of  the  polygon  ;  at  B  and  D  make  iratD  equal 
to  c  c,  between  B  and  C  2  d  equal  to ,dd,  and  3  e  equal  to 
e  e,  See.  and  through  the  points  b,  c,  d,  e,f  draw  a  curve 
line,  which  will  be  the  form  of  the  boarding  ;  from  the 
points  g,f,  e,  d,  c,  draw  lines  at  right  angles  to  g  b,  the 
bafe  of  the  angle  rib,  and  trace  the  rib  C  from  D  as  they 
are  marked  by  the  letters,  which  is  plain.  The  more  parts 
there  are  in  this  operation„the  truer  it  will  be,  or  any  other 
of  this  nature;  and  in  the  fame  manner  may  the  covering 
and  angle  ribs  of  any  other  polygon  be  found,  whatever 
may  be  the  form  of  the  ribs. 

With  refpetft  to  the  timbers  employed  in  roofing,  many 
opinions  have  been  offered  by  different  architects.  It  feems 
generally  agreed,  that  all  beams  of  tw-enty  feet  and  up¬ 
wards  ought  to  be  truffed  up  in  one  or  more  places. 
Beams  fliould  never  exceed  fifteen  feet  in  bearing,  nor  raf¬ 
ters  more  than  ten,  efpecially  in  roofs  of  very  low  pitch, 
whofe  coverings  have  a  much  greater  prelfure  on  their 
rafters  than  thofe  of  higher  pitches.  It  fhould  alfo  be 
remembered,  that  timber  is  much  weakened  by  its  own 
weight,  unlefs  it  (land  perpendicular;  and  that,  whenever 
a  mortice  is  to  be  cut  in  the  fide  of  a  piece  of  timber,  it 
will  be  much  lefs  weakened  when  cut  near  the  top,  than  if 
cut  near  the  bottom,  provided  the  tenon  be  driven  in  hard 
to  fill  up  the  mortice.  The  bending  of  timber  will  al¬ 
ways  be  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  weight  that  is  laid  up¬ 
on  it ;  no  beam  ought  to  be  trailed  for  any  length  of  time 
with  above  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  weight  it  will 
abfolutely  carry  ;  for  experiment  proves,  that  a  far  lefs 
weight  will  break  a  piece  of  timber  when  hung  to  it  for 
any  confiderable  time,  than  what  is  fufficient  to  break  it 
when  firft  applied. 

If  feveral  pieces  of  timber  of  the  fame  fcantling  and 
length  are  applied  one  above  another,  and  fupported  by 
props  at  each  end,  they  will  be  no  fironger  than  if  they 
were  laid  fide  by  fide;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  the 
pieces  that  are  applied  one  above  another  are  no  (Ironger 
than  one  fingle  piece,  whofe  width  is  the  width  of  the  fe¬ 
veral  pieces  collected  into  one,  and  its  depth  the  depth  of 
one  of  the  pieces ;  it  is  therefore  ufelefs  to  cut  a  piece  of 
timber  lengthways,  and  apply  the  pieces  fo  cut  one  above 
•another,  for  thefe  pieces  are  not  fo  ftrong  as  before,  even 
if  bolted.  For,  fuppofe  a  girder  16  inches  deep,  and  12 
inches  thick,  the  length  is  immaterial,  and  the  depth  be 
cut  lengthways  in  two  equal  pieces  ;  then  will  each  piece 
be  8  inches  deep,  and  12  inches  thick.  Now,  according  to 
the  rule  of  proportioning  timber,  the  fquare  of  16  inches, 
that  is,  the  depth  before  it  was  cut,  is  256,  and  the  fquare 
of  8  inches  is  64 ;  but  twice  64  is  only  128,  therefore  it 
appears  that  the  two  pieces  applied  one  above  another  are 
but  half  the  iirength  of  the  folid  piece,  becaufe  256  is 
double  128. 

Thefe  obfervations  will  be  found  of  ufe,  when  timber  is 
wanted  to  fupport  a  great  weight ;  for,  by  knowing  the 
fuperincumbent  weight,  the  firength  may  be  computed  to 
a  great  degree  of  exadlnefs,  lo  that  it  (hall  be  able  to  fup¬ 
port  the  weight  required.  The  confequence  is  almolt  as 
bad  when  there  is  too  much  timber,  as  when  there  is  too 
little  ;  for  nothing  is  more  requifite  than  a  juft  proportion 
throughout  the  whole,  in  order  that  the  ftrength  of  every 
part  may  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  ftrefs  ;  for,  when 
there  is  more  ftrength  given  to  fome  pieces  than  to  others, 
it  encumbers  the  building,  and  confequently  the  founda¬ 
tions  are  lefs  capable  of  fupporting  the  fuperftrudhire. 

No  judicious  perlon,  who  has  the  care  of  conducting  build¬ 
ings,  fhould  therefore  rely  on  tables  of  fcantlings,  fitch 
as  are  commonly  found  in  books;  for  example,  in  ftory 
polls  the  fcantlings,  according  to  feveral  authors,  are  as 
follow  : 


C  T  U  R  E.  us 

For  9  feet  high  6  inches  fquare 

1 2  -  8 

35 - 10 

iS  -  12,  See . 

Now,  accoi-ding  to  this  table,  the  fcantlings  are  increafed 

in  proportion  to  the  height ;  but  there  is  no  propriety  in 
this,  tor  each  of  thefe  w  ill  bear  weight  in  proportion  to 
the  numbers  9,  16,  25,  and  36,  that  is,  in-proportion  to  the 
fquare  of  their  heights,  36  being  4  times  9;  therefore  the 
piece  that  is  18  feet  long  will  bear  four  times  as  much 
weight  as  that  piece  which  is  9  feet  long;  but  the  9  feet 
piece  may  have  a  much  greater  weight  to  carry  than  an 
18  feet  piece,  fuppofe  double,  in  this  cafe  it  muft  be  near 
12  inches  fquare  inftead  of  6.  The  fame  is  alfo  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  breaft-fummers,  and  in  floors  where  they  are 
deftined  to  fupport  a  great  weight ;  but  in  common  build¬ 
ings,  where  there  are  only  cuftomary  weights  to  fupport,  the 
common  tables  for  floors  will  be  near  enough  for  practice. 
In  choofing  timber,  care  fhould  be  taken  to  avoid  knotty 
and  crofs-grained  wood,  See.  fuch  pieces  being  not  lo 
ftrong  as  thofe  which  are  ftraight  in  the  grain  ;  and,  if  care 
be  not  taken  in  /electing  the  timber  for  a  building,  all 
rules  that  can  be  laid  down  will  be  ufelefs  and  nugatory 
in  regard  to  its  ftrength.  Let  it  alfo  be  remembered,  that 
in  all  timber  there  is  moifture,  wherefore  all  bearing  tim¬ 
ber  ought  to  have  a  moderate  camber  or  roundnefs  on  the 
upper  fide,  for  till  that  moifture  is  dried  out  the  timber 
will  fwag  with  its  own  weight.  And  obferve,  that  it  is 
beft  to  trufs  girders  when  they  are  frefti  fawn  out,  for  by 
their  drying  and  Ihrinking,  the  trulles  become  more  and 
more  tight.  Alfo  let  all  beams  or  ties  be  cut,  or  in  fra¬ 
ming  forced  to  a  rounding  fuch  as  an  inch  in  twenty  feet 
length,  and  that  principal  rafters  alfo  be  cut  or  forced  in 
framing^as  before  ;  becaufe  all  joifts,  though  ever  fo  well 
framed,  by  the  fhrinking  of  the  timber  and  weight  of  t he 
covering  will  fwag,  fometimes  fo  much  as  not  only  to  be 
vifible,  but  to  offend  the  eye  ;  by  this  precaution  the  trufs 
will  always  appear  well.  Likewife  obferve,  that  all  cafe 
bays,  either  in  floors  or  roofs,  do  not  exceed  twelve  feet 
if  poflible;  that  is,  do  not  let  the  joifts  in  floors  exceed 
twelve  feet,  nor  the  purlines  in  roofs,  & c.  but  rather  let 
their  bearing  be"  eight,  nine,  or  ten,  feet  ;  this  fliould  be 
regarded  in  forming  the  plan.  In  bridging  floors,  do  not 
place  the  binding  or  ftrong  joift  above  three,  four,  or  five, 
feet  apart,  nor  the  bridging  or  common  joifts  above  ten  or 
twelve  inches  apart,  that  is,  between  one  joift  and  another. 
Alfo,  in  fitting  down  tie  beams  upon  the  wall  plates,  never 
make  the  cocking  too  large,  nor  too  near  the  outfide  of  the 
wall  plate  ;  for  the  grain  of  the  wood  being  cut  acrofs  in 
the  tie-beam,  the  piece  that  remains  upon  its  end  will  be 
apt  to  fplit  oft',  but  keeping  it  near  the  infide  will  tend  to 
fecure  it.  And  obferve  further,  never  to  make  double 
tenons  for  bearing  ufes,  fuch  as  binding  joifts,  common 
joifts,  or  purlines  ;  for,  in  the  firft  place,  it  very  much 
weakens  whatever  it  is  framed  into,  and  in  the  fecond  place, 
it  is  very  rare  to  have  a  draught  in  both  tenons,  that  is, 
to  draw  both  joints  clofe  ;  for  the  pin  in  palling  through 
both  tenons,  if  there  is  a  draught  in  each,  will  bend  fo 
much  that,  unlefs  it  is  as  tough  as  wire,  it  will  break  in 
driving,  and  confequently  do  more  hurt  titan  good.  Roofs 
will  be  much  ftronger  if  the  purlines  are  notched  above 
the  principal  rafters,  than  if  they  are  framed  into  the  fide 
of  the  principals  ;  for  by  this  means,  when  any  weight  is 
applied  in  the  middle  of  the  purline,  it  cannot  bend,  being 
confined  by  the  other  rafters;  and,  if  it  do,  the  lidesof  the 
other  rafters  muft  neceffarily  bend  with  it,  confequently  it 
has  the  ftrength  of  all  the  other  rafters  tideways  added  to  it. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  beft  mode  of  framing  roofs,  and 
trailing  up  the  timbers,  we  have  delineated  the  feveral 
figures  in  the  annexed  Plate,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
explanation.  Fig.  1,  is  a  defign  for  a  double  roof,  and  is 
recommended  to  be  ufed  inftead  of  an  M  roof,  upon  all 
occalions  where  the  fpan  is  great,  and  the  pitch  not  very 
high.  Fig.  2,  is  a  defign  for  a  Angle  roof,  of  confiderable 
fpan;  and  the  connexion  of  the  roof  in  the  walls  is  like¬ 
wise 
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•vi fe  flieiviK  Fig.  3,  is  the  plan  of  a  roof  to  finifli  with  a 
_parapet,  when  covered  in  ;  and  may  be  ufed  in  any  extent 
from  thirty  to  forty  feet.  Fig.  4,  is  a  curb  roof,  with  two 
doors  in  the  partition,  being  calculated  for  two  rooms. 
Fig.  5,  is  the  plan  of  an  M  roof,  which  is  uf'eful  in  fosne 
cafes  where  the  fpan  is  great,  and  no  wall  between,  and 
the  roof  is  required  not  to  appear  of  a  great  height  ;  but 
this  fe.ldom  occurs  in  praClice,  for  if  there  be  any  interme¬ 
diate  wall  between  the  external  ones,  the  roof  fliould  be 
made  double,  as  (hewn  at  jig.  1,  which  is  the  mod  compact 
and  fecure.  Fig.  6,  is  a  defign  for  a  domical  roof ;  and 
jig.  7,  (hews  the  manner  of  framing  the  curb  for  it  to  fiand 
upon.  Fig.  8,  (hews  the  method  of  framing  a  bridge-floor. 
Fig.  9,  and  10,  (hew  the  methods  of  fcarfing  timber.  Fig. 
11  and  12,  fhew  the  methods  of  trufling  girders,  as  tiled 
bv  the  greateft  mailers  at  this  time  ;  a  and  b  (hew  the  lec¬ 
tions  of  the  hutments,  and  c  (hews  the  king  bolt,  winch 
is  made  with  a  wedge-way  upon  the  top,  lb  that  it  may 
force  out  the  truffes  upon  the  hutments. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  materials  tiled  for  healing  in  or 
covering  roofs,  the  kinds  praCtifed  in  England  are  lead, 
pantiles,  plain  tiles,  and  Hates.  Coverings  of  lead  are 
doubtlefs  the  bell  and  molt  durable  ;  but  on  account  of 
their  expence  they  are  feidom  cliofen,  except  for  magni¬ 
ficent  buildings.  Lead  is  moltly  ufed  on  roofs  of  a  very 
low  pitch,  where  tiling  or  Hating  would  not  be  fafe.  But 
for  tliefe  purpofes,  and  for  flat  roofs  and  gutters,  a  cheap 
and  excellent  fubrti-tute  has  lately  been  invented,  confiding 
.of  large  fiieets  of  tinned  copper.  Pantile  coverings  may 
be  ufed  for  low  roofs,  where  the  pitch  is  about  three- 
, eighths  of  the  width  of  the  building.  Coverings  of  plain 
tiles  and  Hates  are  generally  allowed  the  highelt  pitch,  be- 
caufe  when  they  are  laid  on  low  roofs,  the  rain  will  more 
.eafily  find  its  way  between  them.  Thefe  ought  to  have  a 
pitch ,  the  length  of  whofe  rafters  is  three-fourths  of  their 
girder;  or,  at  leaft,  the  (ides  of  the  roof  ought  to  be  at 
right  angles  with  each  other. 

Of  ENTRANCE  GATES  and  PIERS. 

The  apertures  of  gates  being  always  wide,  they  fliotild 
•be  made  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  that  figure  being  the 
ftrongeft  and  molt  elegant.  In  their  compofition  they 
Ihould  be  charaCteriftic,  and  exprefs  the  nature  of  the  place 
they  open  into,  and  by  their  flyle  and  dimenfions  give  fome 
-previous  idea  of  its  extent  and  importance.  The  fmalled 
width  that  can  be  given  to  the  aperture  of  a  gate,  is  nine 
feet,  which  is  but  barely  fufficient  for  the  free  pallage  of 
coaches  ;  therefore,  if  carts  or  waggons  are  occalionally  to 
pafs,  it  fliotild  be  made  ten  or  eleven  feet  wide. 

The  mod  common,  and  indeed  almod  the  only,  ornaments 
for  gates,  are  the  piers  by  which  they  are  fupported,  and 
which  were  originally  no  more  than  bare  pods  into  which 
the  hinges  of  the  gate  were  driven.  Though  this,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  only  proper  ule  of  piers,  it  fliould  be  concealed 
.as  much  as  poflible  ;  and  they  mud.  feem  as  if  placed  there 
.only  for  ornament.  As  they  are  to  be  fixed  to  the  wall 
before  the  houie  or  park,  fo  they  mud  alfo  be  proportion¬ 
ed  to  it  ;  and  as  they  are  to  be  fee 5  in  the  fame  view,  or 
nearly  fo,  with  the  front  of  the  honfe,  their  correfpond- 
ence  with  it  is  equally  neceffary.  They  are  to  be  placed 
on  a  pl  inth,  and  fomething  mult  be  allowed  by  way  of  or¬ 
nament  and  finilhing  at  the  top.  All  the  luxuriance  of 
fancy  may  be  employed  in  the  decoration  of  piers  :  but  it 
will  be  proper  to  obferve  this  general  rule,  that,  the  pier 
being  an  inferior  building,  it  mud  never  be  richer  than 
the  front  of  the  houfe.  If,  for  indance,  the  front  of  the 
lioufe  is  ornamented  with  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  the 
.  Ionic  fliould  not  be  ufed  in  the  piers ;  and  it  will  be  found 
better  to  omit  columns  altogether,  than  to  make  ufe  of  the 
Tufcan  order  for  piers  in  any  cafe.  If  the  Ionic  or  Com- 
pofite  orders  are  employed  in  the  front  of  the  houfe,  the 
Ionic  or  Corinthian  may  be  ufed  in  the  piers.  The  en¬ 
trance  gates  to  parks,  or  magnificent  villas,  may  with  pro¬ 
priety  be  compofed  of  the  mod  delicate  orders,  and  be 
adorned  in  the  higheft  degree.  In  different  defigns,  co¬ 
lumns,  pilaflers,  entablatures,  pediments,  rulti.es,  imports, 


archivoUs,  ccnfoles,  malks,  &c.  may  oeeaflonaTly  be  em¬ 
ployed.  In  the  annexed  Plate,  three  defigns  are  given  to 
illudrate  this  lu bjec't ;  all  of  which  are  calculated  for  the 
entrances  into  parks,  lawns,  court-yards,  gardens,  &c. 
The  lowermod  of  thel'e  defigns  Was  executed  (or  his  grace 
the  duke  of  Northumberland,  at  the  entrance  to  Sion 
Houfe,  near  Brentford,  by  the  ingenious  Melfrs.  Adam; 
of  whofe  ability  and  prowefs  in  architecture  the  Adelplii 
in  London  will  prove  a  lading  monument. 

Of  the  FOUNDATION  and  SUPERSTRUCTURE 
of  BUILDINGS. 

The  rules  of  building  require,  that,  in  a  whole  fabric 
judicioully  and  elegantly  ereCted,  there  fliould  be  folidity, 
convenience,  and  beauty  ;  to  which,  according  to  the  talte 
of  fome  of  the  mod  refined  mailers,  are  added,  order,  dif- 
pofition,  proportion,  decorum,  and  economy.  Thefe  eight 
particulars  are  conlidered  by  the  inoit  fkilful  architects  as 
abfolutely  requifite  in  the  planning,  erecting,  and  finilhing, 
an  entire  fabric.  Solidity  implies  the  choice  of  a  good 
foundation,  proper  materials  to  work  with,  as  well  as  their 
judicious  application.  Convenience  demands  fuch  a  dif- 
polition  of  the  various  parts  of  a  (truCture,  that  they  may 
not  crowd  and  embarrafs  each  other,  or  appear  difagree- 
able  to  a  fpedtator.  Beauty,  of  which  we  have  fpoken  in 
another  place,  is  that  engaging  form,  and  pleating  appear¬ 
ance,  which  captivates  at  one  glance  the  eye  of  the  obfer- 
ver.  Order  gives  each  part  of  the  building  a  proportionate 
extent;  fuch  as  is  adapted  to  the  magnitude  of  the  vyhole. 
Difpofition  is  the  due  ranging  and  agreeable  union  of  alL 
the  parts,  including  a  proper  and  convenient  arrangement 
of  the  various  apartments  of  the  whole  fabric.  Proportion 
is  the  relation  that  the  whole  work  has  to  its  condituent 
parts,  and  which  eacli  part  has  to  the  complete  idea  of  the 
whole  ;  for,  in  buildings  that  are  perfect  in  their  kind,  from 
any  particular  part  we  may  form  a  tolerable  judgment  of  the^ 
whole.  Decorum  conlirts  in  making  the  whole  afpeCt  of 
the  fabric  fo  correCt,  that  nothing  (hall  appear,  but  what 
is  founded  on  Hie  principles  of  reafon,  geometry,  and  deli¬ 
cacy  of  judgment.  Defign,  in  the  limited  fenfe  here  ufed, 
is  the  choice  of  one  fituation  in  preference  to  another, 
which  we  may  conceive  better  adapted  for  the  kind  of 
building  we  are  about  to  ereCt.  Economy  indruCts  the  ar¬ 
chitect  to  have  regard  to  the  expence  of  his  whole  defign, 
which  will  be  greatly  effected  by  a  choice  of  fuch  mate¬ 
rials  as  are  not  only  proper  for  his  purpofe,  but  of  the 
cheapert  of  the  kind,  and  of  fuch  as  are  neared  at  hand. 

TJie  bed  foundation  is  that  which  confifts  of  gravel  or 
done;  but,  in  order  to  know  whether  the  inferior  drata 
are  fufficient  for  the  fupport  of  the  building,  it  will  be  ad- 
vifable  to  fink  wells  at  fome  little  didance.  By  attending 
to  what  is  thrown  up  in  digging  thefe,  the  architect  will 
be  acquainted  with  what  lies  under  the  rtony  or  gravelly 
bed  which  on  the  furface  promiles  fo  much  fecurity,  and 
will  know  what  meafnres  to  take.  But  though  a  Itony  or 
gravelly  bottom  is  undoubtedly  the  mod  lure  and  firm, 
where  all  is  found  beneath,  there  is  no  kind  of  ground 
which  may  prove  more  fallacious,  or  occafion  fuch  terri¬ 
ble  accidents.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  fuch  kind  of 
ground  often  contains  abfolute  vacuities  ;  nor  is  rock  it- 
I'elf,  though  a  foundation  upon  a  rock  is  flrong  even  to  a 
proverb,  free  from  dangers  of  the  fame  kind.  Caverns 
are  very  frequent  in  rocky  places  ;  and,  fliould  a  heavy 
building  be  ereCted  over  one  of  thefe,  it  might  fuddenly 
fall  down  altogether.  To  guard  againrt  accidents  of  this 
kind,  Palladio  advifes  the  throwing  down  great  weights 
forcibly  on  the  ground,  and  obferving  whether  it  founds 
hollow,  or  fhakes.  He  fays,  if  a  drum  be  placed  on  the 
fufpected  ground  near  to  a  veffel  filled  with  water,  d- gen¬ 
tle  ftroke  will  not  refound  nor  ruffle  the  furface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  if  the  earth  be  folid  ;  but,  if  it  be  hollow,  the  effeCts 
produced  will  very  clearly  fhew  it.  Where  the  foundation 
is  gravel,  it  will  be  proper  to  examine  the  thicknefs  of  the 
rtratum,  and  the  qualities  of  tliofe  that  lie  under  it,  as  they 
have  appeared  in  digging.  If  the  bed  of  gravel  is  thick, 
and  the  under  flrata  be  alfo  of  a  found  and  firm  kind, 
s  there 
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there  needs  no  affidance  5  if  otherwife,  we  mud  have  re- 
courfe  to  various  methods  in  order  to  fupply  the  defeat. 

The  other  matters  which  may  occur  for  a  foundation, 
are  clay,  fund,  common  earth,  or  rotten  boggy  ground. 
Clay  will  often  both  raife  and  link  a  foundation;  yet  it  has 
a  folidity  which,  with  proper  management,  is  very  ufefnl. 
The  marfhy,  rotten,  or  boggy,  ground,  is  of  all  others  the 
word: ;  yet  even  upon  this  great  buildings  may  be  raided 
with  perfedt  fafety,  provided  proper  care  be  taken.  In 
cafe  of  boggy  earths,  or  unfirm  fand,  piling  is  one  of  the 
molt  common  methods  of  fecuring  a  foundation  ;  and,  not- 
withdanding  the  natural  difiidvantage  of  the  earth,  piles, 
when  properly  executed,  are  one  of  the  firmed  and  mod 
1‘ecure  foundations.  The  piles  Ihould  be  placed  about  fif¬ 
teen  or  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  driven  till  they  come  to 
a  folid  bottom  ;  the  heads  fhould  then  be  made  level,  with 
fleepers  laid  upon  them,  and  brick-work  between  the  ileep- 
ers,  even  with  the  tops;  the  whole  is  then  to  be  planked 
over  with  drong  four-inch  plank,  to  receive  the  building. 

In  foundations  near  the  edge  of  waters,  we  diould  al¬ 
ways  be  careful  to  found  to  the  very  bottom,  as  many  ac¬ 
cidents  have  happened  from  the  ground  being  undermined 
-by  rivers.  The  fame  method  is  to  be  followed  when  the 
ground  has  been  dug  or  wrought  before.  It  ought  never 
to  be  truded  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is  left ;  but  mud 
be  dug  through  into  the  folid  and  unmoved  ground,  and 
Tome  way  into  that,  according  to  the  weight  and  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  intended  edidee.  The  church  of  St.  Peter’s 
at  Rome  is  an  indance  of  the  importance  of  this  lad  ob- 
fervation.  That  church  is  in  great  part  built  upon  the  old 
-■circus  of  Nero  ;  and,  the  builders  having  neglected  to  dig 
through  the  whole  foundation,  the  druchire  is  confequent- 
ly  fo  much  the  weaker.  The  walls  were  judged  of  drength 
enough  to  bear  two  deeples  upon  the  corners  of  the  fron- 
tifpiece;  but  the  foundation  was  found  too  w'eak,  when  it 
was  impoflible  to  remedy  the  defeth 

Before  the  architect  begins  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
building,  it  will  be  proper  to  condruft  fuch  drains  as  may 
be  necedary  for  carrying  off  the  rain,  or  other  refufe  wa¬ 
ter  that  would  otherwife  be  collected  and  lodge  about  the 
houfe.  In  making  drains  for  carrying  od'this  water,  it  will 
be  necedary  to  make  large  allowances  for  the  different 
quantities  that  may  be  collected  at  different  times.  It  mud: 
alfo  be  conddered,  that  water  of  this  kind  is  always  loaded 
with  a  vad  quantity  of  fediment,  which  by  its  continual 
falling  to  the  bottom  will  be  very  apt  to  choak  up  the 
drain,  efpecially  at  thofe  places  where  there  happen  to  be 
angles  or  corners  in  its  courfe.  The  only  method  of  pre¬ 
venting  this  is  by  means  of  certain  cavities  difpofed  at  pro¬ 
per  didances  from  one  another.  Into  thefe  the  fediment 
will  be  collected,  and  they  are  for  that  reafon  called  fefs- 
pools.  With  regard  to  thefe,  the  only  diredtions  necedary 
are,  that  they  be  placed  at  proper  didances,  be  diffidently 
large,  and  placed  fo  as  to  be  eadly  cleaned. 

„  All  drains  ought  to  be  arched  over  at  top,  and  may  be 
mod  conveniently  built  of  brick.  According  to  their  dif¬ 
ferent  dzes,  the  following  proportions  of  height  and  thick-  ■ 
nefs  may  be  obferved.  If  tlve  drain  is  eighteen  inches  wide, 
the  height  of  the  walls  may  be  one  foot,  and  their  thick- 
nefs  nine  inches  ;  the  bottom  may  be  paved  with  brick  laid 
flatwile,  and  the  arch  turned  four  inches.  If  the  drain  be 
twenty-two  inches  wide,  the  fide  walls  are  then  to  be  one 
foot  three  inches  in  height,  and  the  red  condrudted  as  be¬ 
fore.  If  it  is  fourteen  inches  wide,  the  height  of  the  walls 
may  be  nine  inches,  and  the  fweep  of  the  arch  four.  A 
drain  of  a  yard  wide  diould  have  the  lame  height,  and  the 
arch  turned  over  it  ought  to  be.nine  inches  thick.  Upon 
the  lame  principles  and  proportions  may  other  drains  of 
any  dze  be  condrufted. 

The  fewers  and  drains  being  conffrudted  in  a  manner 
proportioned  to  the  dze  of  the  intended  building,  the  ar¬ 
chitect  may  next  proceed  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  walls. 
Here  his  firfi  care  mud  be,  that  the  floor  of  the  foundation 
be  perfectly  fmooth  and  level.  The  Italians  begin  with 
laying  over  it  an  even  covering  of  flrong  oak  plank. and 
Vol .11.  No.  61. 
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upon  that  they  lay,  with  the  mod  exaft  care,  the  fird 
courfe  of  the  materials.  Whether  we  take  this  method, 
or  begin  upon  the  naked  floor,  all  mud  be  laid  with  the 
mod  exadt  truth  by  rule  and  line.  When  the  board  plat 
is  laid,  a  courfe -of  done  is  the  bed  fird  bed,  and  this  is  to 
be  laid  without  mortar;  for  lime  would  make  the  wood 
decay,  which  otherwife,  in  a  tolerably  good  foil,  will  lad 
forages.  After  this,  all  the  courfes  fhould  follow  with' 
the  fame  perfect  evennefs  and  regularity.  If  the  materials 
are  brick,  they  diould  be  laid  on  with  an  equal,  and  not 
too  great,  quantity  of  mortar  :  if  done,  they  ought  to  be 
placed  regularly,  and  in  the  fame  fituation  in  which  they 
lay  in  the  quarry  for  many  dones  which  will  bear  any 
weight  flatwife,  and  in  their  natural  podtion,  are  of  fuch  a 
grain,  that  they  will  fplit  otherwife.  The  iefs  mortar 
there  is  in  a  foundation,  the  better.  Its  ufe  is  to  cement 
the  bricks  and  dones  together ;  and  the  evener  they  are, 
tl?e  lefs  will  be  required  for  that  purpofe.  Where  mortar 
is  ufed  to  fill  up  cavities,  it  becomes  part  of  the  wall;  and 
not  being  of  equal  drength  with  the  folid  material,  it  takes 
from  the  firmnefs  of  the  building.  For  the  fame  reafort, 
nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  than  to  fill  up  a  foundation 
with  loofe  dones  or  bricks  thrown  in  at  random  ;  and, 
where  this  is  done,  the  ruin  of  the  building  is  inevitable. 
Where  the  foundation  of  a  principal  wall  is  laid  upon  piles, 
it  will  be  necedary  alfo  to  pile  the  foundations  of  the  par¬ 
titions,  though  not  fo  drongly. 

The  thicknefs  of  foundation-walls  in  general  ought  to 
be  double  that  of  the  walls  which  they  are  to  fupport. 
The  loofer  the  ground,  the  thicker  the  foundation-wall 
ought  to  be  ;  and  it  will  require  the  fame  addition  alfo  in 
proportion  to  that  which  is  to  be  railed  upon  it.  The 
plane  of  the  ground  mud  be  perfectly  level,  that  the  weight 
may  prefs  equally  every  where  :  for,  when  it  inclines  more 
to  one  fide  than  another,  the  wail  will  fplit.  The  founda¬ 
tions  mud  diminidi  as  they  rife,  but  the  perpendicular  is 
to  be  exactly  kept  in  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the 
wall ;  and  this  caution  ought  to  be  obferved  all  the  way- 
up  with  the  fame  driCtnefs.  In  fome  ground,  the  foun¬ 
dation  may  be  arched ;  which  will  fave  materials  and  la¬ 
bour,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  fuperdruClure  has  an  equal 
fccurity.  This  practice  is  peculiarly  ferviceable  where 
the  foundation  is  piled.  As  the  foundation-walls  are  to 
diminidi  in  thicknefs,  fo  are  thofe  which  are  built  upon 
them.  This  is  necedary  in  order  to  fave  expence,  but  is 
not  abfolutely  fo  to  drengthen  the  wall ;  for  this  would 
be  no  lefs  drong  though  it  was  continued  all  the  way  to  the 
top  of  an  equal  thicknefs,  provided  the  perpendicular  was 
exaCtly  kept.  In  this  the  ancients  were  very  expert  ;  for 
we  fee,  in  the  remains  of  their  works,  walls  thus  carried 
up  to  an  exorbitant  height.  The  thicknefs  and  diminu¬ 
tion  of  walls  is  in  a  great  meafure  arbitrary.  In  common 
houfes  built  of  brick,  tile  general  diminution  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  to  the  top  is  one-half  the  thicknefs  at  the  bottom ;  the 
beginning  is  two  bricks,  then  a  brick  and  a  half,  and  laftly 
one  brick  in  thicknefs.  In  larger  edifices,  the  walls  mutt 
be  made  proportionally  thicker;  but  the  diminution  is  pre- 
ferved  much  in  the  fame  manner.  When  dones  are  ufed, 
regard  mud  be  had  to  their  nature,  and  the  propriety  of 
their  figures  for  holding  one  another.  Where  the  wall  is 
to  be  compofed  of  two  materials,  as  done  and  brick,  the 
heavied  ought  always  to  be  placed  undermod. 

There  is  one  farther  particular  regarding  the  drength  of 
a  plain  wall,  and  that  is,  the  fortifying  its  angles.  This  is 
bed  done  with  good  done  on  each  lide,  which  gives  not 
only  a  great  deal  of  drength,  but  a  great  deal  of  beauty, 
Piladers  properly  applied  are  a  great  d  lengthening  to  waifs. 
Their  bed  didance  is  about  every  twenty  feet,  and  they 
diould  rife  fix  inches  from  the  naked  of  the  wall.  A  much 
dighter  wall  of  brick,  with  this  adidance,  is  ftronger  than 
a  heavier  and  maffier  one  built  plain.  In  brick  walls  of 
every  kind,  it  is  alfo  a  great  addition  to  their  drength  to 
lay  fome  chief  courfes  of  a  larger  and  harder  matter  ;  for 
thefe  ferve  like  dnews  to  keep  all  the  red  firmly  together, 
and  are  of  great  ufe  where  a  wall  happens  to  fink  more  on 
il  h  one 
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one  fide  than  another.  As  the  openings  in  a  wall  are  all 
weakenings,  and  as  the  corners  require  to  be  the  Itrongelt 
parts,  there  fhould  never  be  a  window  very  near  a  corner. 
Properly,  there  fhould  always  be  the  breadth  of  the  open¬ 
ing  firm  to  the  corner.  In  the  mod  perfeft  way  of  forming 
the  diminution  of  walls,  the  middle  of  the  thinned  part 
being  dire&Ly  over  the  middle  of  the  thicked,  the  whole 
is  of  a  pyramidal  form;  but,  where  one  fide  of  the  wall 
mud  be  perpendicular  and  plain,  it  ought  to  be  the  inner, 
for  the  fake  of  the  floors  and  crofs  walls.  The  diminidted 
fide,  in  this  cafe,  may  be  covered  with  a  fafcia  or  cornice, 
which  will  at  once  be  a  ftrength  and  ornament. 

In  the  conftnnStion  of  walls,  that  of  the  chimneys  mud 
alfo  be  confidered  ;  for  errors  in  thefe  will  render  the  mod 
elegant  building  extremely  difagreeable.  The  common 
caufes  of  fmoking  are  either  that  the  wdnd  is  too  much  let 
in  above  at  the  mouth  of  the  fhaft,  or  the  fmoke  is  billed 
below  ;  and  fometimes  a  higher  building,  or  a  great  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  ground,  behind,  is  the  fource  of  the  mifchief ; 
or  ladly,  the  room  in  which  the  chimney  is  may  be  fo  fmall 
or  clofe,  that  there  is  not  a  fufficient  current  of  air  to  drive 
up  the  fmoke.  Almod  all  that  can  be  done,  while  the 
walls  are  condru fling,  to  prevent  fmoke,  is,  to  twid  the 
flue,  and  make  the  chimney-vent  narrower  at  bottom  than 
at  top  :  yet  this  mud  not  be  carried  to  an  extreme ;  be- 
caufe  the  fmoke  will  then  linger  in  the  upper  part,  and  all 
the  force  of  the  draught  will  not  be  able  to  fend  it  up. 

After  the  walls  are  fini filed,  the  next  objeft  is  the  roof, 
the  weight  of  which  mud  be  proportioned  to  the  drength 
of  the  walls.  It  mud  alfo  be  fo  contrived  as  to  prefs 
equally  upon  the  building;  and  the  inner  walls  mud  bear 
their  {hare  of  the  load  as  well  as  the  outer  ones.  A  roof 
ought  neither  to  be  too  mafly,  nor  too  light ;  as  being  ne- 
celfary  for  keeping  the  walls  together  by  its  preflure,  which 
it  is  incapable  of  doing  while  too  light;  and,  if  too  heavy, 
it  is  in  danger  of  throwing  them  down.  Of  thefe  two  ex¬ 
tremes  the  lad  error  is  to  be  accounted  the  word. 

With  regard  to  the  floors,  they  are  mod  commonly  made 
of  wood  ;  in  which  cafe,  it  will  be  neceflary  that  it  diould 
be  well  feafoned,  by  being  kept  a  confiderable  time  before 
it  is  ufed.  The  floors  of  the  fame  dory  fliould  be  all  per¬ 
fectly  on  a  level,  not  even  a  thrediold  riling  above  the  red  ; 
and,  if  in  any  part  there  is  a  room  or  clofet  whofe  floor  is 
not  perfectly  level,  it  ought  not  to  be  left  fo,  but  raifed 
to  an  equality  with  the  red;  what  is  wanting  of  the  true 
floor  being  fupplied  by  a  falfe  one. 

In  mean  houles,  the  ground  floors  may  be  made  of  clay, 
ox-blood,  and  a  moderate  portion  of  lharp  fund.  Thefe 
three  ingredients,  beaten  thoroughly  together  and  well 
fpread,  make  a  firm  good  floor,  and  of  a  beautiful  colour. 
In  elegant  houfes,  the  floors  of  this  kind  are  made  of 
plafler  of  Paris,  beaten  and  fifted,  and  mixed  with  other 
ingredients.  This  may  be  coloured  to  any  hue  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  proper  fubdances  ;  and,  when  well  worked  and 
laid,  makes  a  very  beautiful  floor.  Befides  thefe,  halls, 
and  fome  other  ground-rooms,  are  paved  or  floored  with 
marble  or  done  ;  and  this  either  plain  or  dotted,  or  of  a 
variety  of  colours :  but  the  tiniverfal  practice  of  carpeting 
has,  in  a  great  meafure,  fet  afide  the  bedowing  any  orna¬ 
mental  workmandiip  upon  floors. 

Mandon-houfes  being  generally  ereCted  to  give  flability 
to  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  thofe  who  are  at  the 
expence  of  building  them,  the  diflribution  of  the  apart¬ 
ments,  and  the  dedination  of  the  offices  and  inferior  parts, 
together  with  the  ornaments  and  dyle  of  finiffiing,  mud  of 
courfe  differ  in  a  variety  of  refpeCts,  inafmuch  as  they  are 
neceflarily  adapted  to  the  fortune,  fancy,  engagements,  and 
way  of  life,  of  the  proprietor.  For  this  reafon,  as  well 
as  from  the  different  opinions  of  builders,  and  the  infinite 
variety  of  the  fubordinate  parts  in  architecture,  almod 
every  new  drufture  is  marked  with  its  own  peculiarities, 
which  are  objections  to  its  becoming  a  model  for  other  per- 
fons  to  follow.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  fuggeding  plans 
and  elevations  of  buildings,  which  may  be  fuitable  to  the 
different  views  and  purpofes  of  individuals.  We  Ihall, 
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however,  by  way  of  illudration,  annex  the  plan,  eleva* 
tion,  and  fection,  of  a  manfion-houfe,  in  an  elegant  dyle 
of  modern  conflruCtion  ;  ffiewing  how  the  fame  may  be 
reduced  to  a  more  plain  and  fimple  edifice,  or  enlarged,  ta> 
fuit  the  magnificence  and  fplendour  of  any  nobleman. 

The  annexed  Plate  of  Architecture,  is  the  plan  of  the 
principal  dory  of  a  manfion-houfe;  from  which  the  bafe- 
ment  and  attic  dories  might  ealily  be  conceived  and  added, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  architect,  or  the  convenien¬ 
ces  required  by  thole  who  have  occalion  to  build.  The 
prefent  druCture  is  fuppofed  to  have  two  principal  fronts, 
the  one  to  the  north,  by  which  it  is  to  be  approached,  the 
other  to  the  fotuh,  overlooking  the  beautiful  lawns  and 
pleafu re  grounds.  The  common  entrance  is  intended  to 
be  in  the  bafement  dory,  by  an  arcade,  which  leads  to  all 
the  dontedic  offices  of  the  family.  The  entrance  into  the 
principal  dory  is  fupported  by  the  arcade,  and  is  afcended 
by  a  double  flight  of  fleps,  marked  MM,  leading  to  an 
hexadyle  portico  of  the  Corinthian  order,  marked  A  ;  from 
thence  we  enter  by  a  dately  hall,  decorated  with  fourteen 
whole,  and  four  three-quarter,  columns,  which  fupport  a 
coved  ceiling  highly  enriched.  From  hence  we  approach 
the  grand  daircafe,  marked  C,  which  receives  its  light 
from  above,  and  is  enriched  with  a  coved  ceiling  and  do¬ 
mical  fky-light,  with  fuitable  ornaments ;  and  from  this 
daircafe  we  have  immediate  communication  with  all  the 
principal  apartments  in  the  houfe.  Paffing  on,  we  enter  a 
circular  withdrawing- room  in  the  center  of  the  fouth  front, 
forty-two  feet  in  diameter,  marked  D,  which  is  crowned, 
with  a  dome,  highly  finifhed  and  beautifully  enriched. 
Returning  from  hence,  on  the  right  hand,  we  enter  an 
apartment  in  the  fouth-ead  corner,  marked  E,  thirty-fix 
feet  by  twenty-five,  intended  for  the  date  bed-room.  In 
the  center  of  the  ead  wing  is  the  faloon,  marked  F,  forty- 
four  feet  by  thirty,  fuitably  ornamented  and  enriched.  In 
the  north-ead  corner  is  the  library,  marked  G,  thirty-fix 
feet  by  twenty-five,  in  which  niches  for  btids  and  globes 
are  intended  between  the  compartments  and  book-cafes. 
From  the  library  we  crofs  the  hall  to  the  north-wed  angle, 
where  we  enter  the  great  dining-parlour,  marked  H,  thirty- 
fix  feet  by  twenty-five,  with  the  addition  of  a  circular  re- 
cefs  for  a  fideboard,  ornamented  with  two  columns  of  the 
Compofite  order.  The  fide  room  marked  I,  is  calculated 
to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  conveniently  placing  the  remove  of 
the  courfes,  deferts,  &c.  The  room  next  adjoining,  marked 
K,  is  intended  fora  breakfad  or  common  dining  parlour; 
and  that  marked  L,  in  the  fouth-wed  angle,  might  be  ufed 
as  an  inferior  withdrawing-room,  or  common  fitting  par¬ 
lour  for  the  family,  being  thirty-fix  feet  by  twenty-five. 

A  common  daircafe  for  fervants,  &c.  is  placed  nearly  in 
the  center  of  each  wing,  on  the  external  fides  of  the  great 
hall.  The  attic  dory  of  this  delign  is  calculated  for  fix 
bed  bed-chambers,  exclufive  of  as  many  inferior  ones. 

The  other  Plate  exhibits  the  elevation  of  the  fouth  front* 
of  this  noble  manlion,  with  a  fection  through  the  center  of 
the  great  hall,  the  daircafe,  and  the  withdrawing-room  ; 
whereby  the  coved  ceiling,  and  manner  of  framing  the 
roof  over  the  fame  ;  together  with  the  condrudtion  of  the 
domical  (ky-light,  and  the  dome,  are  all  brought  into 
view.  The  manner  of  compofing  doors  and  windows,  with 
fuitable  enrichments  for  the  internal  and  external  finiffiings 
of  a  fuperb  edifice,  might  here  likewife  be  feen  ;  with  the 
method  of  arranging  and  difpofing  the  feveral  apartments. 
And  let  it  here  be  noticed,  that,  in  all  buildings  of  this 
magnitude,  the  interior  difpofition  of  the  doors  of  commu¬ 
nication  from  one  room  to  another  fhould  be  (ituated  in  a 
right  line  from  one  angle  to  another  on  all  fides  of  the 
houfe.  The  advantages  are  thefe  ;  that  it  contributes  to¬ 
wards  the  regularity  of  the  decoration,  facilitates  and  Ihort- 
ens  the  paflage  through  the  apartments,  and  in  fummer,  or 
on  public  occafions,  when  the  doors  are  fet  open,  it  produces 
a  more  falubrious  circulation  of  air,  and  likewife  gives  a 
much  more  fplendid  appearance  to  the  apartments,  by  ex- 
pofing  at  once  to  view  the  whole  feries  of  rooms  ;  which 
is  more  particularly  linking  when  the  apartments  are  illu- 

minatedj  . 
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TttVnated,  as  will  frequently  happen  in  times  of  public  en¬ 
tertainment,  fuch  as  birth-day  balls,  mafquerades,  routs, 
or  otlier  rejoicings.  There  fhonld  indeed  be  contrived,  in 
the  angles  of  the  building,  windows  fo  fituated,  as  diredlly 
to  face  the  line  of  doors  of  communication,  that  fo  the 
view  from  end  to  end  of  every  (cries  of  apartments  may 
be  frill  more  extended,  by  taking  in  at  once,  not  only  the 
rooms,  but  likewife  fuch  parts  of  the  gardens,  lawns,  or 
other  profpedts,  as  enrich  the  feite  of  the  building.  When 
■windows  cannot  be  thus  contrived,  it  is  advifeable  to  place 
mirrors  to  terminate  the  view,  at  the  end  of  each  profpedt 
through  the  line  of  doors  ;  or  elfe  to  erefl  blind  or  coun¬ 
terfeit  doors,  and  fill  them  with  large  plates  of  glafs, 
or  with  failles  and  fquares  of  looking-glafs,  which  by  re¬ 
flection  multiplies  the  number  of  objects,  and  makes  a 
fuite  of  apartments,  though  limited  or  final},  appear  to 
confiderable  advantage. 

We  will  now  fuppofe  it  were  the  wifii  of  any  gentleman 
to  eredt  a  manfion-houfe  upon  this  plan,  but  in  a  more  Am¬ 
plified  and  lefs  expenfive  (tyle  ;  for  this  purpofe  it  will  only 
require  to  omit  the  colonades,  the  internal  and  external  en¬ 
richments,  the  coved  ceilings,  the  circular  drawing-room 
and  dome,  the  niches,  fbtues,  and  vafes ;  by  which  feve- 
ral  thoufand  pounds  would  be  faved,  and  yet  a  noble  man¬ 
fion-houfe  might  be  ered'ted,  equally  extenfive  and  com¬ 
modious,  and  with  more  accommodations  in  the  attic  (lory. 
Should  a  (fill  lefs  expenfive  edifice  be  required,  but  yet 
upon  a  grand  fcale,  it  is  only  to  contract  the  plan,  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  fize  of  the  hall  and  (taircafe,  and  all  the  fur¬ 
rounding  apartments,  to  any  dimenfions  that  might  be 
deemed  adequate  to  the  purpofes  of  the  family  intending 
to  occupy  the  premifes,  and  a  further  very  confiderable 
faving  would  be  made,  and  yet  the  fame  number  of  rooms 
and  the  fame  conveniences  would  ftill  be  retained.  Again, 
fuppofe  a  country-houfe  or  villa  were  defired,  upon  a  re- 
fpeCtable  but  economical  plan,  requiring  accommodations 
and  apartments  to  be  erefted,  nearly  fimilar  to  the  above; 
it  would  then  only  be  neceffary  to  omit  the  arcades  in  the 
bafement  flory,  to  clofe  all  the  apertures  horizontally,  to 
contract  the  whole  quadrangle  of  the  building  by  omitting 
the  central  apartments,  and  narrowing  the  hall  and  flair- 
cafe,  whereby  four  excellent  rooms  would  be  contained  in 
the  principal  flory,  to  anfwer  all  the  requifites  of  a  common 
breakfaft  or  fitting  room,  a  large  dining-parlour,  an  ele¬ 
gant  withdrawing-room,  and  a  commodious  library  or  flu- 
dv;  an  apartment  that  fliould  be  infeparable  from  every 
country  refidence.  The  bafement  flory  would  flill  be  am¬ 
ple  for  all  the  family  offices,  and  the  attic  flory  might  fur- 
nifli  fix  capital  bed-rooms.  A  coach-houfe  and  flables, 
throughout  all  the  gradations  of  this  plan,  with  fuitable 
lodging-rooms  for  fervants  of  that  clafs,  are  fuppofed  to 
ftand  at  a  diflance  from  the  manfion,  partially  obicured  by 
plantations  and  (hrubberies. 

But  fuppofe  it  be  required  to  adapt  this  plan  to  a  noble¬ 
man’s  family,  or  any  other  confiding  of  a  large  retinue  ; 
all  that  is  requifite  will  be,  to  retain  the  original  extent  of 
the  ftruclure,  either  with,  or  without,  the  colonades,  and 
other  embellilhments,  as  fancy  or  inclination  might  dic¬ 
tate,  and  to  add  detached  wings  to  the  principal  front.  By 
this  means  the  bafement  flory  might  furnilh  feveral  addi¬ 
tional  apartments,  for  the  accommodation  and  convenience 
of  the  principals  in  the  family  ;  becaufe  the  kitchen  and 
all  the  culinary  offices  would  be  removed  into  one  of  the 
detached  wings,  whilft  the  laundry  and  other  domeftic 
conveniences  might  occupy  the  other  ;  and  both  would 
contribute  to  fupply  lodging-rooms  for  all  the  upper  and 
inferior  orders  of  fervants,  as  well  as  for  flrangers  and 
tradefmen  coming  occalionally  on  bufinefs.  And  fliould  it 
happen,  as  it  frequently  does,  in  buildings  of  this  magni¬ 
tude,  or  rather,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  noble  foun¬ 
der  thereof,  that  a  private  chapel  is  required,  it  would  then 
add  confiderable  magnificence  and  grandeur  to  the  fabric, 
if  detached  wings  were  likewife  added  to  the  fouth  front, 
facing  the  pleafure-grounds  and  lawn  ;  in  one  of  which  a 
very  elegant  and  commodious  chapel  might  be  erefted, 
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and  in  the  other  a  billiard-room,  by  way  of  affording  exer- 
cife  and  amufement  to  the  family  in  wet  and  dreary  wea¬ 
ther,  when  excurfions  abroad  cannot  fo  well  be  taken,  par¬ 
ticularly  by  tire  ladies.  A  communication  with  each  of 
thefe  wings  from  the  four  angles  of  the  manfion-houfe, - 
ought  to  be  by  colonades,  of  fitch  extent  and  altitude  as 
as  the  architect  and  proprietor  of  the  building  ffiall  deem 
requifite.  The  mode  of  adding  thefe  communicatiens  are 
fet  oft  upon  each  angle  in  the  plan  ;  and  the  whole  defign 
of  fuch  a  ftrufture  complete  might  be  feen  in  the  fuperb 
work  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Paine,  who  intended  it  for  the 
fear  of  the  right  honourable  lord  Scarfdale,  in  the  county 
of  Derby. 

To  the  fame  eminent  architect  we  are  indebted  for  the 
annexed  Plates  of  a  Plan  and  Elevation  of  a  Chapel,  de- 
figned  for  the  private  life  of  a  nobleman  or  gentleman, 
either  in  a  detached  wing,  as  recommended  above,  or  in  a 
diftinft  building;  and  it  may  be  fuited  to  the  purpofes  of 
any  individual  in  London,  Bath,  Briftol,  or  elfewhere,  who 
may  have  it  in  contemplation  to  eredt  a  private  chapel  in 
an  elegant  ftyle  by  fubfeription.  We  have  added  thefe 
plans  and  elevations  purpofely  to  illuftrate  and  embellifh 
the  practical  part  of  modern  architecture,  the  rapid  pro- 
grefs  of  which,  in  this  kingdom,  only  within  the  laft  fifty 
years,  is  perhaps  without  example  in  any  age  or  country 
(ince  the  Romans.  It  is  not  Only  the  magnificent  ftruc- 
tures  of  London  and  Bath  that  excite  our  admiration,  but 
the  vaft  number  of  elegant  feats  and  villas  erected  in  every 
part  of  the  country  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  ;  than  which 
nothing  can  more  clearly  manifeft  the  refined  tafte,  good 
fenfe,  and  opulence,  of  a  people,  nor  beget  in  the  minds 
of  foreigners  and  flrangers  a  deeper  fenle  of  veneration 
and  regard  for  the  national  character. 

The  greateft  ornaments,  and  completed  models,  of  mo¬ 
dern  architecture  in  Great  Britain,  or  perhaps  in  Europe, 
are  generally  admitted  to  be,  Somerfet-place  in  the  Strand, 
and  St.  Paul’s  cathedral ;  and,  as  they  might  juftly  be  con- 
fidered  national  fpecimens  of  the  “  fublime  and  beautiful 
in  building,”  we  think  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  deferibe 
them  here. 

Somcrfet-place  is  ereited  on  the  feite  of  old  Somerfet- 
houfe,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  The  front  towards 
the  Strand  is  but  little  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  long  ;  and  all  that  an  architect  could  do  in  fo  fmall  a 
compafs,  and  all  that  he  feems  to  have  wiffied,  was  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  objeCt  that  fliould  indicate  fomething  more  confi¬ 
derable  within,  and  excite  the  fpectator’s  curiofity  to  a 
nearer  examination  of  the  whole  fabric,  of  which  this  is 
only  one  external  part.  His  ftyle,  in  confequence,  is  bold, 
fimple,  and  regular.  It  is  an  attempt  to  unite  the  chaftity 
and  order  of  the  Venetian  matters  with  the  majeflic  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  Roman.  The  parts  are  few,  large,  and  diftinCt : 
the  traniitions  hidden,  and  flrongly  marked.  No  breaks 
are  feen  in  the  general  courfe  of  the  plan,  and  little  move¬ 
ment  in  the  outline  of  the  elevation  ;  whence  the  whole 
ftruCture  has  acquired  an  air  of  confequence,  which  few 
artifts,  in  fo  narrow  a  limit,  would  have  given  it.  This 
front  confifts  of  a  ruftic  bafement,  fupporting  columns  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  crowned  in  the  centre  with  an  attic, 
and  at  the  extremities  with  a  balluftrade.  The  bafement 
is  compofed  of  nine  large  arches,  tire  three  centre  ones  of 
which,  being  open,  form  the  principal  entrance  ;  the  others 
are  filled  with  Doric  windows,  ornamented  with  pilafiers, 
entablatures,  and  pediments.  The  key-ftones  of  the  arches- 
are  adorned  with  nine  mafks  or  heads,  finely  carved  in  alto 
relievo,  deferiptive  of  the  ocean,  and  the  following  prin¬ 
cipal  rivers  of  England;  Thames,  Severn,  Humber,  Mer- 
fey,  Tyne,  Medway,  Dee,  and  Tweed  ;  and  to  thefe  mafks 
are  added  various  emblematical  devices,  denoting  the  re- 
fpedtive  properties  and  peculiarities  of  each  ;  and,  as  they 
are  executed  with  much  tafte  and  (kill,  they  merit  a  parti¬ 
cular  defeription. 

Ocean  is  placed  in  the  centre,  and  is  reprefented  by  the 
venerable  head  of  an  old  man,  whofe  flowing  beard  re- 
fembles  waves,  which  are  filled  with  various  kinds  of  fifli. 
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A  crefccnt  is  on  hh  forehead,  denoting  the  influence  of  wings,  differing  in  form  and  dimcnfions.  The  flatues  of 
the  moon  on  its  waters,  and  his  temples  are  adorned  with  the  attic  reprefent  America  breathing  defiance,  with  the' 
crowns,  tridents,  and  other  marks  of  royalty.  Thames  is  three. other  quarters  of  the  globe  loaded  with  fruits  and 
on  the  right  of  Ocean;  a  majeltic  mafk,  crowned  with  other  tributary  treaf  tires ;  and  thefe  are  crowned  with  the 
billing  ('wans,  and  luxuriant  garlands  of  fruits  and  flow-  Britifli  arins  on  a  cartel,  furrounded  with  fea-weeds,  fup- 
ers.  The  hair  and  beard  are  nicely  drefted  and  plaited,  ported  by  Tritons  armed  with  tridents,  and  holding  nets 
and  the  features  are  expreflive  of  good  fenle,  good  hu-  containing  fifli  and  other  maritime  productions, 
mour,  and  every  fpecies  of  urban  perfection.  Humberts  This  truly  magnificent  budding  is  conltruCted  for  the 
the  next  in  order  to  the  right  of  the  centre  ;  a  finking  con-  purpofe  of  tranfatling  the  bulinefs  of  feveral  of  his  maje- 


traft  to  the  Thames.  It  is  an  athletic  hardy  countenance, 
with  the  beard  and  hair  difordered  by  the  fury  oftempeits. 
The  cheeks  and  eyes  are  fwollen  with  rage,  the  mouth  is 
open,  and  every  feature  diftovted,  expreflive  of  the  boifte- 
rous  intractable  character  of  that  river.  Next  are  the 
Merfey  and  the  Dee  ;  one  crowned  with  garlands  of  oak, 
the  other  with  reeds,  and  divers  aquatic  productions.  The 
four  firft  of  thefe  are  executed  by  Mr.  Wilton,  and  the 
laft  by  Signor  Cariini. 

The  mafks  which  decorate  the  arches  on  the  left  fide, 
are,  firlt,  the  Medway  ;  a  head  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
Thames,  but  expreflive  of  lefs  urbanity,  more  negligently 
drefled,  and  bearing  for  emblems  the  prow  of  a  (hip  of 
war,  with  feltoons  of  hops,  and  fuch  fruits  as  enrich  its 
banks.  Tweed  is  next  in  order  ;  a  ruftic  mafk,  with  lank 
Jiair,  a  rough  beard,  and, other  marks  of  rural  fimplicity ; 
yet  hath  the  ingenious  fculptor  artfully  given  it  a  charac¬ 
ter  of  fagacity,  valour,  fortitude,  and  ftrength.  It  is 
crowned  with  a  garland  of  rofes  and  thirties.  Thefe  are 
by  Mr.  Wilton.  Tyne  and  Severn  are  the  remaining  two. 
Tyne  is  a  head-drefs  artfully  compofed  of  falmon,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  kelp,  and  other  fea-weeds.  Severn  is  a  fimi¬ 
lar  head-drefs,  compofed  of  (edges  and  cornucopias,  from 
whence  flow  abundant  rtreams  of  water,  with  lampreys 
and  other  fiflt  that  abound  in  that  river.  Thefe  are  by 
Signor  Cariini. 

The  floor  conlirts  of  a  principal,  and  a  mezzanine  ;  and 
before  the  windows  of  the  building  is  a  balluftrade.  They 
are  belides  ornamented  with  Tonic  pilarters,  entablatures, 
and  pediments  ;  and  the,  three  central  ones  have  large  ta¬ 
blets,  covering  the  architrave  and  frize,  on  which  appear 
medallions  of  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  prince  of  Wales, 
fupported  by  lions,  and  ornamented  with  garlands  of  myr¬ 
tle,  oak,  and  laurel.  The  windows  of  the  mezzanine  floor 
are  only  furrounded  with  architraves.  The  attic  confirts 
of  three  divilions,  feparated  by  ColofTal  figures,  placed 
above  each  of  the  columns.  The  figures  -reprefent  four 
venerable  rtatefmen,  in  fenatorial  robes,  each  having  on 
his  head  a  cap  of  liberty,  and  in  their  hands  they  bear  the 
emblems  of  ftrength  and  power,  derived  from  unanimity, 
and  maintained  by  juftice,  prudence,  moderation,  and  va¬ 
lour.  The  attic  is  crowned  with  a  group,  confiding  of  the 
imperial  arms  of  the  kingdoms,  one  fide  of  which  is  fup¬ 
ported  by  the  Genius  of  England,  and  the  other  by  Fame, 
founding  her  trumpet. 

The  front  of  this  building,  towards  the  principal  court, 
is  confiderably  longer  than  that  towards  the  Strand,  being 
near  two  hundred  feet  in  extent.  The  centre  of  this  front 
is  alfo  better  diftinguifhed  than  that  towards  the  Strand  : 
jt  exhibits,  a  plainnefs  and  repofe,  whereon  the  eye  may 
j  with  pleafure,  as  on  a  principal.  It  is  compofed  of  a 
corps  de  logis ,  with  two  projecting  wings  :  the  ftyle  of  de¬ 
coration  is  however  nearly  the  fame  ;  the  principal  varia¬ 
tion  confiding  in  the  doors,  windows,  or  lmaller  parts, 
which  are  of  other  forms,  and  of  different  dimenfions. 
The  five  mafks  on  the  key-ftones  of  the  arches  reprefent 
tutelar  deities  of  the  place,  executed  by  Mr.  Nollekens. 
Near  this  front  are  two  funken  courts,  furrounded  with 
elegant  arcades,  lowing  to  give  light  to  the  bafement  dory 
of  the  royal  academy,  the  royal  fociety,  and  the  rooms 
wherein  are  depofited  the  national  records.  In  the  middle 
of  each  of  thefe  courts  is  a  refervoirof  water,  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe  of  ferving  the  apartments  helow,  and  to  be  ready  in 
cafe  of  fire.  They  tire  fupplied  from  the  New  River. 

The  buildings  towards  the  court  form  three  fides  of  a 
-tquare  ;  the  ftyle  .of  architecture,  and  the  decorations  of  the 


fly’s  public  offices,  viz.  the  privy-leal  and  fignet,  the  navy, 
navy-pay,  victualling,  lick  and  wounded,  ordnance,  (lamp, 
lottery,  falc-tax,  hackney-coach,  hawkers  and  pedlars,  the 
furvey or  general  of  crown  lands,  the  duchies  of  Cornwall 
and  Lancaft’er,  the  two  auditors  of  imprefts,  the  pipe, 
comptroller  of  pipe,  clerk  of  the  edreats,  and  treafurer’s 
remembrancers.  Here  are  houfes  for  the  treafnrer,  the 
pay-mafter,  and  fix  commiffioner-s,  of  the  navy.  Alfo  for 
three  commiffioners  of  the  victualling,  and  their  fecretary  ; 
for  one  commiflioner  of  the  damps,  and  one  of  the  Tick  and 
wounded  ;  and  other. apartments  for  inferior  officers. 

That  part  of  the  edifice  which  fronts  the  Strand  is  it* 
po  Hellion  of  the  royal  fociety,  the  antiquarian  fociety,  and 
the  royal  academy  of  artifts;  and  here  the  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  paintings  and  fculpture  is  held.  Thefe  refpeCtable 
bodies  are  alfo  accommodated  with  halls  and  apartments 
for  their  libraries,  models,  &c.  with  rooms  for  their  offi¬ 
cers,  and  every  other  requifite  which  their  national  con- 
fequence  could  demand  from  an  enlightened-  and  liberal 
government. 

The  buildings  which  contain  the  above-mentioned  pub¬ 
lic  offices  form  the  principal  court.  They  are  grand,  ele¬ 
gant,  and  lofty,  of  great  extent,  and  drikingly  indicate  an 
exertion  of  great  inventive  faculties  in  the  architect,  Sir 
William  Chambers  ;  while  the  general  difpofition  affords 
a  pleading  fatisfaCtion.  The  front  towards  the  Thames  is 
truly  magnificent ;  it  is  finidied  with  a  noble  terrace,  with 
a  balluftrade  towards  the  river,  and  an  extenfive  gravel¬ 
way  for  carriages  to  go  all  round  the  external  fronts  of  the 
whole  building. 

The  next  noble  ftruCture,  which  does  honour  to  the  na¬ 
tional  character,  as  well  as  to  the  caufeof  religion,  is  the 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul.  This  amazing  edifice  is 
fituated  upon  a  riling  ground,  between  the  entrances  of 
Cheapfide  and  Ludgate-ftreet,  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
city  of  London,  and  upon  the  feite  of  the  old  cathedral, 
which  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  the  general  conflagra¬ 
tion  of  1666.  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  was  the  architect; 
and  he  was  defired  to  prepare  the  plan  of  a  new  fabric, 
that  fliould  excel  every  building  in  the  univerfe  for  mag¬ 
nificence  and  fplendour.  To  give  effeCl  to  the  execution 
of  fo  grand  a  defign,  the  chamber  of  London  was  made  an 
office  for  the  receipt  of  contributions  to  defray  the  expen- 
ces;  into  which,  in  ten  years  only,  was  paid  thefumof 
126,000k  Charles  II.  generously  gave  a  thoufand  pounds 
a  year  out  of  his  privy-purfe,  befides  a  duty  on  coals, 
which  produced  5000I.  a  year,  over  and  above  all  other 
grants  in  its  favour.  Sir  Chriftopher  prepared  a  defign 
well  dudied  and  truly  magnificent,  conformable  to  the  bed 
ftyle  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  architecture,  which  all  ap¬ 
proved  except  the  bilhops,  who  thought  it  not  diffidently 
laid  out  in  the  cathedral  fafhion.  The  defign  was  there¬ 
fore  varied  in  many  refpeCts,  until  the  plan  of  the  prefent 
mighty  ftruCture,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  long  crofs,  was 
unanimoufly  approved  ;  foon  after  which  the  building  was 
put  in  hand,  and  the  firft  (tone  was  laid  by  Sir  Chriftopher 
himfelf,  on  the  21ft  of  June,  1675. 

The  foundations  being  laid,  Portland  (tone  was  chofen 
to  complete  the  fuperftruCture.  The  walls  are  wrought 
in  ruftic,  and  ftrengthened,  as  well  as  adorned,  by  two 
rows  of  double  pilarters,  one  over  the  other;  the  lower 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  the  upper  of  the  Compofite. 
The  fpaces  between  the  arches  of  the  windows  and  the  ar¬ 
chitrave  of  the  lower  order,  are  filled  with  a  great  variety 
of  grand  enrichments,  as  are  alfo  thofe  above.  The  weft 
front,  towards  Ludgate-ftreet,  has  a  molt  noble  appear- 
s  since,. 
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ance,  and  is  ornamented  with  a  magnificent  portico,  a 
grand  pediment,  and  two  (lately  turrets.  The  afcent  is 
by  a  beautiful  flight  of  fleps,  of  black  marble,  that  ex¬ 
tends  the  whole  length  of  the  portico,  which  is  formed  of 
twelve  lofty  Corinthian  columns  below,  and  eight  of  the 
Compofite  order  above  :  thefe  arc  all  coupled  and  fluted. 
The  upper  feries  fupport  a  noble  pediment,  crowned  with 
its  acroteria,  in  which  is  a  beautiful  reprefentation,  in  bafs- 
relief,  of  the  converfion  of  St.  Paul,  executed  in  a  very 
mafterly  manner.  The  magnificent  figure  of  St.  Paul  on 
the  apex  of  the  pediment,  with  St.  Peter  on  his  right  hand, 
and  St.  James  on  his  left,  have  alfo  a  fine  effect.  The 
four  evaugelifls,  with  their  proper  emblems,  on  the  front 
of  the  towers,  are  judicioufly  difpofed  and  well  executed. 
St.  Matthew  is  diftinguifhed  by  an  angel,  St.  Mark  by  a 
lion,  St.  Luke  by  an  ox,  and  St.  John  by  an  eagle.  In 
the  area  of  this  front,  on  a  pedellal  of  excellent  workntan- 
fliip,  is  the  fiatue  of  queen  Anne,  formed  of  white  marble, 
with  proper  decorations.  The  figures  on  the  bafe  repre- 
fent  Britannia  with  her  fpear,  Gallia  with  a  crown,  Hiber¬ 
nia  with  a  harp,  and  America  with  a  bow.  On  afcending 
the  Heps,  we  approach  the  interior  of  the  church  by  three 
doors,  ornamented  on  the  top  with  bafs-relief:  the  middle 
door,  which  is  by  far  the  larged,  is  cafed  with  white  mar¬ 
ble,  and  over  it  is  a  fine  piece  of  baflo-relievo,  in  which 
St.  Paul  is  reprefented  preaching  to  the  Bereans.  To  the 
north  portico  there  is  an  afcent  by  feventeen  circular  fleps 
of  black  marble  ;  and  it  has  a  dome,  fupported  by  lix  large 
fluted  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  forty-eight  inches 
in  diameter.  Beneath  the  upper  part  of  its  dome,  is  a 
large  and  well-proportioned  urn,  finely  ornamented  with 
feftoons,  and  over  it  a  pediment,  fupported  by  pilaflers  in 
the  walls,  in  the  front  of  which  is  carved  the  royal  arms, 
with  the  regalia,  fupported  by  angels  ;  and  on  the  top,  at 
proper  diftances,  are  placed  the  flatties  of  five  of  the  apof- 
tles.-  The  fouth  portico  anfwers  in  uniformity  to  the  north, 
and  has  a  dome  fupported  by  fix  beautiful  Corinthian  co¬ 
lumns  ;  but,  as  the  ground  is  confiderably  lower  on  this 
than  on  the  other  fide  of  the  church,  the  afcent  is  by  a 
flight  of  twenty-five  fleps.  This  portico  has  alfo  a  pedi¬ 
ment  above,  in  which  is  a  phoenix  riling  out  of  the  flames, 
with  the  motto  Refurgam,  underneath  it,  as  being  emble¬ 
matical  of  the  prefent  cathedral’s  riling  out  of  the  fire  of 
London.  On  this  fide  of  the  building  are  alfo  five  ftatues, 
which  take  their  fituation  from  that  of  St.  Andrew,  on 
the  apex  of  the  laft-mentioned  pediment.  At  the  eaft  end 
of  the  church  isafweep,  or  circular  projection,  for  the  altar, 
finely  ornamented  with  a  great  variety  of  the  orders,  and 
decorated  with  fculpture. 

The  dome,  that  great  mafler-piece  of  claflical  architec¬ 
ture,  which  rifes  in  the  centre  of  the  whole  fabric,  appears 
exceedingly  grand  ;  twenty-five  feet  above  the  roof  of  the 
church,  is  a  circular  range  of  thirty-two  columns,  with 
niches  placed  exactly  againft  others  within  ;  thefe  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  their  entablature,  which  fupports  a  handfome 
gallery,  adorned  with  a  balluftrade  ;  above  thefe  columns 
is  a  range  of  pilaflers,  with  windows  between,  and  from 
the  entablature  of  thofe  the  diameter  decreafes  very  con¬ 
fiderably,  and  two  feet  above  that  it  is  again  contracted. 
From  this  part  the  external  fweep  of  the  dome  begins, 
and  the  arches  meet  at  fifty-two  feet  above  :  on  the  top  of 
the  dome  is  an  elegant  balcony,  and  from  its  centre  riles 
the  lantern,  adorned  with  Corinthian  columns ;  and  the 
whole  is  terminated  by  a  ball,  on  which  (lands  a  crofs, 
both  of  which  are  elegantly  gilt.  When  thefe  parts  are 
viewed  from  below,  they  greatly  deceive  the  eye  of  the 
beholder,  on  account  of  their  great  height,  as  they  appear 
exceeding  fmall  in  comparifon  with  their  real  lize,  which 
is  amazingly  large. 

This  extenfive  fabric  is  furrounded,  at  a  proper  diflance, 
by  a  dwarf  Hone  wall,  on  which  is  placed  the  mod  magni¬ 
ficent  balluftrade  of  call  iron,  perhaps  in  the  univerfe,  of 
about  five  feet  fix  inches  in  height,  exclufive  of  the  wall. 
In  this  inclofure  are  feven  beautiful  iron  gates,  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  ballullrades,  in  number  about  2500.  weigh 
■Vol.  II.  No.  61. 
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200  tons  and  8 1  lb .  which  having  coft  6d.  per  pound,  the 
whole,  with  other  charges,  amounted  to  11,2021.  os.  fid. 
The  total  coft  of  the  whole  fabric,  even  in  thofe  cheap 
times,  was  736,752!.  2s.  3^d. 

On  entering  at  the  weftern  door,  the  mind  is  ftrnck  by 
the  grandeur  of  the  villa  :  an  arcade  fupported  by  mafl'y 
and  lofty  pillars  on  each  fide,  divide  the  church  into  the 
body  and  two  ailes,  and  the  view  is  terminated  by  the  up¬ 
per  extremity  of  the  choir;  though  it  is  in  fome  meafure 
obllrudled  by  the  organ.  The  pillars  are  adorned  with 
columns  and  pilaflers  of  the  Corinthian  and  Compofite  or¬ 
ders,  and  the  arches  of  the  roof  are  enriched  with  fhields, 
feftoons,  chaplets,  and  other  ornaments.  Its  dimenfions 
are  as  follow  : 


The  Plan,  or  Length  and  Breadth.  Feet. 
Whole  length  of  the  church  and  porch  -  -  -  -  500 

Whole  length  of  the  crofs  .  25® 

Breadth  of  the  front  with  the  turrets  ....  jg0 

Breadth  of  the  front  without  the  turrets  -  -  -  no 

Breadth  of  the  church  and  three  naves  -  130 

Breadth  of  the  church  and  widell  chapels  ... 

Length  of  the  porch  within  ------- 

Breadth  of  the  porch  within  -------  £0 

Length  of  the  platea  at  the  upper  Heps  ...  IOO 
Breadth  of  the  nave  at  the  door  40 

Breadth  of  the  nave  at  the  third  pillar,  and  tribuna  40 

Breadth  of  the  (ide-ailes .  ,y 

Diflance  between  the  pillars  of  the  nave  ...  2$ 

Breadth  of  the  fame,  Angle  pillars  -  -  -  .  .  10 

Two  right  fides  of  the  great  pilaflers  of  the  cupola  25  '35 
Diflance  between  the  fame  pilaflers  -----  40 

Outward  diameter  of  the  cupola  -  I  +  - 

lnward  diameter  of  the  fame  ------  -  JOO 

Breadth  of  the  fquare  by  the  cupola  ...  -  43 

Length  of  the  fame  -  --  --  --  --  3255 

From  the  door  within  to  the  cupola  -  -  -  -  I9o 

From  the  cupola  to  the  end  of  the  tribuna  -  -  -  iy0 

Breadth  of  each  of  the  turrets  -  --  --  -  33 

Outward  diameter  of  the  lantern  -  --  --  -  ig 

Whole  fpace  upon  which  one  pillar  Hands  -  -  -  875 

Whole  fpace  upon  which  all  the  pillars  Hand  -  -  7000 

The  Elevation. 

From  tlie  ground  without  to  the  top  of  the  crofs  -  340 

The  turrets  222 

To  the  top  of  the  highelt  ftatutes  on  the  front  -  135 

The  firft  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order  -  -  -  33 

The  breadth  of  the  fame  -  --  --  --  -  ^ 

Their  bafis  and  pedeftals  -  --  --  --  -  53 

Their  capital  -----------  3 

The  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice  -  -  -  .  .  j0 

The  Compofite  pillars  at  St.  Paul’s  -----  2- 

The  ornaments  of  the  fame  pillars  above  and  below  16 
The  ball  in  height  -  --  --  --  --  -  g 
The  crofs,  pedeftal,  and  bafe  ------ 

The  triangle  of  the  mezzo  relievo,  with  its  cornice  18 

Width .  74 

The  bafis  of  the  cupola  to  the  pedeftals  of  the  pillars  38 
The  pillars  of  the  cupola  -  --  --  --  -  28 

Their  balis  and  pedeftals  -  --  --  --  -  3 

Their  capitals,  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice  -  12 

From  the  cornice  to  the  outward  (lope  of  the  cupola  40 
The  lantern  from  the  cupola  to  the  ball  ...  30 

The  ftatues  upon  the  front,  with  their  pedeftals  -  15 

The  outward  Hope  of  the  cupola  -----  30 

The  cupola  and  lantern,  from  the  cornice  of  the 

front  to  top  of  the  crofs  -------  340 

The  height  of  the  niches  in  the  front  -  -  -  -  J  + 

Width .  3 

The  firft  windows  in  the  front  -  --  --  - 
Width .  j 

The  extent  of  the  ground-plot,  on  which  the.building 
Hands,  is  two  acres,  lixteen  perches,  twenty-three  yards^ 
and  one  foot. 

I  i 


All 
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All  tbe  floor  of  the  church  and  choir,  to  tire  altar,  is 
paved  with  marble  ;  the  altar  is  paved  with  porphyry,  po- 
liflied,  and  laid  in  feveral  geometrical  figures.  The  vault¬ 
ing  of  the  roof  is  hemifpherical,  confiding  of  twenty-tour 
cupolas,  cut  off  femicircular,  with  fegments  to  join  to  the 
great  arches  one  way,  and  the  other  way  they  are  cut  acrofs 
with  elliptical  cylinders,  to  let  in  the  upper  lights  of  the 
nave  ;  but  in  the  ailes,  the  letter  cupolas  are  cut  both  ways 
in  femicircular  fections,  and  altogether  produce  a  graceful 
geometrical  effect,  dirtinguiffied  with  circular  wreaths, 
which  is  the  horizontal  fefction  of  the  cupola.  The  arches 
and  wreaths  are  of  (lone,  carved;  the  Spandrels  between 
are  of  found  brick,  inverted  with  Stucco  oi  cockle-tliell 
lime,  which  becomes  as  hard  as  Portland-rtone  ;  and  which, 
having  large  planes  between  the  rtone-ribs,  are  capable  oi 
further  ornaments  of  painting,  if  required.  Bertdes  thefe 
twenty-four  cupolas,  there  is  a  half-cupola  at  the  baft, 
and  the  great  cupola  of  10S  feet  diameter  in  the  middle  ot 
the  eroding  of  the  great  ailes  ;  it  is  extant  out  of  the  wall, 
and  is  illumined  by  the  windows  of  the  upper  order,  which 
rtrike  down  the  light  through  the  great  colonnade  that  en¬ 
circles  the  dome  without,  and  ferves  for  the  hutment  of 
the  dome,  which  is  brick,  of  two  bricks  thick  ;  but,  as  it 
riles  every  way  five  feet  high,  it  has  a  cpurleof  excellent 
brick  of  eighteen  inches  long,  bending  through  the  whole 
thicknefs;  and,  to  make  it  dill  more  fecure,  it  is  lurround- 
ed  with  a  vail  chain  of  iron,  rtrongly  linked  together  at 
every  ten  feet:  this  chain  is  let  into  a  channel  cut  into  the 
bandage  of  Portland  done,  and  defended  from  the  weather 
by  filling  the  groove  with  lead.  Over  the  firrt  cupola  is 
railed  another  ftrudtu re  of  a  cone  of  bricks,  fo  built  as  to 
fupport  a  done  lantern  of  an  elegant  figure,  and  ending  in 
ornaments  of  copper,  gilt ;  the  whole  church  above  the 
vaulting  being  covered  with  a  fubrtantial  oaken  roof  and 
lead,  fo  this  cone  is  covered  and  hid  out  of  fight  by  ano¬ 
ther  cupola  of  timber  and  lead  ;  between  which  and  the 
com t  are  eafy  rtairs,  which  afeend  to  the  lantern.  The 
contrivance  here  is  adonilhing.  The  light  to  thefe  rtairs 
is  from  the  lantern  above. 

The  inlide  of  the  dome  is  painted  and  richly  decorated, 
by  that  eminent  Englilh  artirt  Sir  James  Thornhill,  who, 
in  eight  compartments,  has  reprefented  the  principal  paf- 
fages  in  the  hi  dory  of  St.  Paul’s  life;  namely,  his  conver- 
fion ;  his  punifhing  Elynias  the  forcerer  with  blindnefs; 
his  preaching  at  Athens;  his  curing  the  poor  cripple  at 
Lyrtra,  and  the  reverence  there  paid  him  by  the  prietts  of 
Jupiter  as  a  god ;  his  converdon  of  the  gaoler  ;  his  preach¬ 
ing  at  Ephefus,  and  the  burning  the  magic  books  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  miracles  lie  there  wrought ;  his  trial  be¬ 
fore  Agrippa  ;  his  diipwreck  on  the  irtand  of  Melita,  or 
Malta,  and  his  miracle  of  the  viper. 

The  highert  or  lad  done,  on  the  top  of  the  lantern,  was 
laid  by  the  hands  of  Chriltopher  Wren,  the  furveyor’s  fon, 
in  the  year  1710.  Thus  was  this  mighty  fabric,  lofty 
enough  to  be  difeerned  at  fea  eadward,  at  Windfor  wed- 
ward,  in  the  fpaee  of  thirty-five  years,  begun  and  finirtied 
by  one  architect,  and  under  one  bidiop  of  London,  Dr. 
Henry  Compton.  Whereas  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  the  only 
edifice  that  can  come  in  competition  with  it,  continued  in 
building  145  years,  under  twelve  fuccefiive  architects,  af- 
frfted  by  the  police  and  intereds  of  the  Roman  fee ;  attend¬ 
ed  by  the  bed  artirts  of  the  world  in  fculpture,  datuary, 
painting,  and  niofaic  work,  and  facilitated  by  the  ready 
acquilition  of  marble  from  the  neighbouring  quarries  of 
Tivoli. 

This  grand  cathedral,  thus  finifhed,  as  an  excellent  au¬ 
thor  obfervgs,  “  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  mod  magnifi¬ 
cent  modern  buildings  in  Europe;  all  the  parts  of  which 
it  is  compofed  are  fuperlatively  beautiful  and  noble.  The 
north  and  fouth  fronts  in  particular  are  very  perfect  pieces 
of  architecture ;  neither  ought  the  eaft  to  go  without  due 
npplaufe.  The  two  fpires  at  the  wed  end  are  in  a  finirtied 
tade  ;  and  the  portico  with  the  afeent,  and  the  dome  that 
rifes  in  the  centre  of  the  whole,  afford  a  very  auguft  and 
furprifing  proipect.”  In  Hiort,  in  furveyiug  this  ftnpen- 
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dous  monument  of  our  country’s  genius,  the  imagination 
is  filled  with  a  lofty  kind  of  admiration,  which  no  build* 
ing  of  lefs  majerty  and  grandeur  could  pollibly  excite. 

The  favourite  defign  of  Sir  Chridopher  liimfelf,  how¬ 
ever,  though  it  was  not  adopted,  would  in  many  re  Ip  eels 
have  excelled  the  prefent  ftruchire.  ILe  had  intended  a 
very  rich  baldaquino  for  the  altar,  fimilur  to  that  of  St. 
Peter’s  at  Rome  ;  Dr.  Compton  had  even  fent  for  the  mar¬ 
bles  for  its  comport  tion;  but,  as  they  were  defective,  Sir 
Chridopher  would  not  ufe  them,  and  the  defign  was  given 
up.  He  vvidied  the  dome  to  have  been  painted  in  mofaie, 
on  account  of  its  durability  ;  and  to  have  filled  up  the  piers 
with  done  indead  of  rubble  ;  but  this  alfo  was  oppofed. 

The  prelent  liberal  chapter  of  this  cathedral  having  ad¬ 
mitted  fculpture  into  it  without  fees,  in  the  monuments  of 
Dr.  Johnfon  and  Mr.  Howard,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
iilurtrious  architect  of  the  fabric  itfelf  will  yet  partake  of 
the  honour  of  a  datue  in  his  own  church;  and  that  the 
fiacred  building  of  St.  Paul's  will  become  the  Britifh  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Fame;  particularly  dnee  Weftminrter-abbey  is  fo. 
crouded  with  monuments,  that  the  late  Sir  Jofhua  Rey¬ 
nolds  could  not  find  a  proper  place  for  the  datue  of  his 
learned  friend  Dr.  Johnfon.  The  fine  effect  of  decorations 
on  the  interior  of  St.  Paul’s,  was  (hewn  in  one  of  the  de- 
dgns  of  Sir  Chridopher;  which,  with  all  his  other  plans 
and  elevations,  are  in  the  library  of  All  Souls  college,  in 
Oxford,  and  condd  of  feveral  volumes.  Many  of  them 
are  interedingj  and  deferve  to  be  engraved.  That  learn¬ 
ed  and  wealthy  fociety,  perhaps,  will  feme  day  or  other, 
with  the  liberality  of  gentlemen  and  of  fcholars,  give  them 
in  that  form  to  the  public.  Though  the  perfpective  of 
St.  Paul’s  hath  undoubtedly  a  fine  ert'edt  from  its  principal 
entrance,  yet  to  enlarge  the  profpedt,  and  give  awe  and 
harmony  to  the  view,  the  immenfe  organ  that  erodes  the 
front  of  the  choir  diould  be  placed  on  one  (ide,  as  is  done 
at  Wincbeder,  and  painted  glafs  ihould  be  introduced  in¬ 
to  the  ead  window,  to  over-fhadow  the  choir  with  the  ma¬ 
jerty  of  that  “  dim  religious  light,”  which  adds  fe  much 
to  the  felemnity  of  the  cathedral  fervice. 

Sir  Chridopher  ufed  to  tell  his  friends,  w  ith  fingular 
pleafure  and  fatisfadtion,  that  jurt  as  he  began  the  build¬ 
ing  of  St.  Paul’s,  lie  ordered  one  of  the  workmen  to  bring 
him  a  done,  for  feme  temporary  purpofe  ;  the  man  acci¬ 
dentally  took  up  the  piece  of  an  old  grave-done,  which  he 
carried  to  him,  and  upon  which  was  inferibed  Resurkam, 
/ frail  rife  again.  This  he  conddered  as  a  lucky  omen, 
portending  that  he  diould  live  to  fee  the  edirtce  comple¬ 
ted ;  and  to  this  accident  is  attributed  the  Phoenix,  with 
this  motto,  in  the  pediment  over  the  fouth  entrance. 

When  Sir  Chridopher  built  the  church  of  St.  Dunrtan’s 
in  the  Ead,  the  noblert  monument  of  his  geometrical  (kill, 
he  had  mod  certainly  in  his  eye  the  High-church  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  St.  Nicholas’s  church  at  Newcartle-upon-Tyne, 
His  towers  that  adorn  the  front  of  Wedmindcr-abbey, 
were  taken  from  thefe  of  Beverley  minder  in  Yorkdiire. 
This  great  architect  intended  a  fpire  for  the  middle  of  the 
church,  but  lie  gave  it  up,  from  an  apprehendon  that  the 
drength  of  the  fabric  was  not  fufficient  to  bear  its  weight. 

Of  AQUATIC  BUILDINGS. 

Of  all  aquatic  works,  bridges  are  confeffedly  the  mod 
intereding  and  important,  whether  condrifeted  of  wood  or 
done ;  but  the  laft,  being  evidently  the  dronged  and  mod 
durable,  diould  in  all  cafes  be  preferred,  where  the  means 
of  eredting  them  can  be  amply  provided  for  and  borne. 
Bridges  are  commonly  very  difficult  to  execute,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  inconvenience  of  laying  foundations  and  wall¬ 
ing  under  water.  The  earlied  rules  and  indrudtions  for 
building  of  bridges  are  given  by  Alberti,  in  his  Arcliit.  i.  8. 
Other  rules  were  afterwards  laid  down  by  Palladio,  Serlio, 
and  Scamozzi,  which  are  collected  by  Blondel,  in  his  Cours 
d'Archit.  p.  629.  The  bed  of  thefe  rules  were  alfo  given 
by  Goldman,  Baukhurft,  and  in  Hawkefmoor’s  Hirtory  of 
London-bridge.  M.  Gautier  has  written  exprefsly  on 
bridges ;  fo  alfo  hath  Riou,  Emerfon,  Muller,  Labelye,&c. 
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The  conditions  required  in  a  bridge  are,  that  it  be  well 
deligned,  commodious,  durable,  and  fuitably  decorated. 
It  Ihould  be  of  Inch  a  height  as  to  be  quite  convenient  for 
the  palTage  over  it,  and  yet  eafily  admitting  through  its 
arches  the  velfels  that  navigate  upon  it,  and  all  the  water, 
even  at  high  tides  and  floods  :  the  ncgleft  of  this  precept 
lias  been  the  ruin  of  many  bridges.  Bridges  are  com¬ 
monly  continued  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  dream  ; 
though  fonie  think  they  diould  be  made  convex  towards 
the  dream,  the  better  to  relid  floods,  &c.  And  bridges 
of  this  fort  have  been  executed  in  fome  places,  as  Pont 
St.  Efprit  near  Lyons.  Again,  a  bridge  fhould  not  be  made 
in  too  narrow  a  part  of  a  navigable  river,  or  one  fubject 
to  tides  or  floods :  becaufe,  the  breadth  being  dill  more  con¬ 
tracted  by  the  building,  it  will  increafe  the  depth,  velo¬ 
city,  and  fall,  of  the  water  under  the  arches,  and  endan¬ 
ger  the  whole  bridge  and  navigation.  There  ought  to  be 
an  uneven  number  of  arches,  or  an  even  number  of  piers; 
both  that  the  middle  of  the  dream  or  chief  current  may 
flow  freely  without  the  interruption  of  a  pier  ;  and  that 
the  two  halves  of  the  bridge,  by  gradually  riling  from  the 
ends  to  tire  middle,  may  there  meet  in  the  highed  and 
larged  arch  ;  and  alfo,  that,  by  being  open  in  the  middle, 
the  eye  in  viewing  it  may  look  directly  through.  This  is 
indeed  founded,  not  merely  on  the  principles  of  beauty, 
but  of  philofophy  and  reafon  ;  lince,  in  general,  it  is  found, 
that  the  dronged  current  runs  in  the  centre  of  a  river, 
which  the  more  readily  clears  itfelf  in  the  aperture  of  a 
bold  arch,  and  renders  floods  and  fpring-tides  lefs  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  w'hole  fabric.  When  the  middle  and  ends  are 
of  different  heights,  their  difference  however  ought  not  to 
be  great  in  proportion  to  the  length,  that  the  afeent  and  de- 
feent  may  be  eafy  ;  and  in  that  cafe,  alio  it  is  more  beauti¬ 
ful  to  make  the  top  in  one  continued  curve,  than  two  draight 
lines  forming  an  angle  in  the  middle.  Bridges  diould  ra¬ 
ther  be  of  few  and  large  arches,  than  of  many  fmaller 
ones,  if  the  height  and  fituation  will  poldbly  allow  of  it; 
for  this  will  leave  more  free  paffage  for  the  water  and  na¬ 
vigation,  and  be  a  great  laving  in  materials  and  labour, 
as  there  will  be  fewer  piers  and  centres,  and  the  arches, 
&c.  will  require  lefs  materials  ;  a  remarkable  indance  of 
which  appears  in  the  difference  between  the  bridges  of 
Wedminder  and  Blackfriars,  the  expence  of  the  former 
being  more  than  double  the  latter. 

For  the  proper  execution  of  a  bridge,  and  making  an 
©dimate  of  the  expence,  &c.  it  is  neceffary  to  have  three 
plans,  three  leCtions,  and  an  elevation.  The  three  plans 
are  fo  many  horizontal  feCtions,  viz.  fil'd  a  plan  of  the 
foundation  under  the  piers,  with  the  particular  circumdan- 
ces  attending  it,  whether  of  gratings,  planks,  piles,  &c. 
the  fecond  is  the  plan  of  the  piers  and  arches ;  and  the 
third  is  the  plan  of  the  fuperdruCture,  with  the  paved 
road  and  banquette.  The  three  feCtions  are  vertical  ones: 
the  fird  of  them  a  longitudinal  feCtion  from  end  to  end  of 
the  bridge,  and  through  the  middle  of  the  breadth  ;  the 
fecond  a  tranfverfe  one,  or  acrofs  it,  and  through  the  fum- 
rait  of  an  arch;  and  the  third  alio  acrofs,  but  taken  upon 
a  pier.  The  elevation  is  an  orthographic  projection  of 
one.  fide  or  face  of  the  bridge,  or  its  appearance  as  viewed 
at  a  didance,  diewing  the  exterior  afpedt  of  the  materials, 
with  the  manner  in  which  they  are  difpofed,  &c. 

When  bridges  form  the  entrance  to  or  from  the  principal 
dreet  of  a  capital  city,  their  condruCtion  is  generally  at¬ 
tended  with  great  expence,  and  a  degree  of  elegance  and 
durability  is  required  in  their  formation,  that  calls  for  the 
utmod  Ikill  and  ingenuity  of  the  architect.  Palladio,  in 
this  cafe,  tells  us,  that  bridges  ought  to  have  the  fame 
qualifications  that  are  judged  necedary  in  all  other  build¬ 
ings,  namely,  that  they  diould  be  convenient,  beautiful, 
and  lading.  The  perfection  of  a  bridge,  therefore,  con- 
fids  in  its  having  a  good  foundation,  which  majkes  it  lad¬ 
ing ;  an  eafy  afeent,  which  makes  it  convenient ;  andajud 
proportion  in  its  feveral  parts,  which  renders  it  beautiful. 
In  erecting  done-bridges,  therefore,  there  are  feveral  re. 
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quifites  which  peculiarly  demand  our  attention.  In  the 
fird  place,  the  hutments  not  only  receive  the  prelfiire  of 
the  arches,  with  which  tiiey  are  connected,  but  they  mud 
be  capable  of  redding  in  tome  meafure  the  force  of  the 
whole  combined.  Hence  the  necellity  of  a  folid  founda¬ 
tion  at  the  oppolite  (ides  of  the  river,  without  which  the 
feveral  arches  will  be  liable  at  lead  to  partial  rents.  The 
direction  of  the  whole  druCture  ought  always  to  be  at 
right  angles  with  the  current ;  and  the  lize  of  the  piers 
ought  not  to  be  larger  than  what  is  edentially  requidte  to 
the  fupport  of  the  arches ;  for  the  unncceffary  thicknefs 
of  piers  lias  the  effeCt  of  contracting  the  current  of  the 
water,  which,  as  we  ablerved  before,  increafes  its  velo¬ 
city,  and  rentiers  the  foundation  of  each  pier  more  liable 
to  be  undermined.  Ladly,  we  are  to  decide  on  the  num¬ 
ber  and  figure  of  the  arches,  which  are  points  of  great 
confequence  to  the  whole,  in  relation  to  drength,  ulefuL 
nefs,  beauty,  arid  economy. 

In  the  choice  of  arches,  we  find  great  difference  of  opi¬ 
nion  among  different  architects.  Some  contend,  that  the 
femicircular  arch  is  in  mod  cafes  to  be  preferred,  becaule 
they  prefs  more  perpendicularly  on  their  piers,  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  number  will  relieve  the  butments.  Others 
prefer  the  elliptical  arch,  particularly  where  they  are  to 
be  large,  and  few  in  number;  becaufe  the  extenfive  radius 
of  the  femicircular  arch  would  occafion  the  centre  of  the 
bridge  to  be  fo  high  as  to  render  the  pallagc  of  carriages 
exceedingly  troublefome,  an  objection  which  is  completely 
obviated  by  the  elliptical  form,  wiiofe  elevation  is  conli- 
derably  below  that  of  a  femicircle;  and  Mr.  Muller  con¬ 
tends,  “  that  the  elliptical  arch  does  not  prefs  againd  the 
piers  with  a  greater  force  than  a  circular  one  ;  and,  being 
lighter,  and  condruCted  with  lefs  materials,  will  confe- 
quently  be  more  lading.”  There  are  others,  however, 
who  prefer  the  catenarian  arch  to  all  others,  for  the  pur- 
pole  of  bridges.  Mr.  Emerfon,  in  his  Principles  of  Me¬ 
chanics,  infids,  “  that  it  is  the  dronged  arch  poifible  to  be 
made,  for  fupporting  a  great  weight.”  This  is  again  con¬ 
tradicted  by  Dr.  Hutton,  profell'or  of  mathematics  in  the 
Royal  Academy  at  Woolwich,  who  is  the  lated  writer  on 
the  fubjedt ;  and,  as  the  drength  and  folidity  of  a  bridge 
mud  unquedionably  depend  on  mathematical  principles, 
we  (hall  here  give  Dr.  Hutton’s  opinion  in  his  own  words  : 

“  For  the  figure  of  the  arches,  fome  prefer  the  femicir¬ 
cle,  though  perhaps  without  knowing  any  good  reafon 
why  ;  others  the  elliptical  form,  as  having  many  advanta¬ 
ges  over  the  femicircular;  and  fome  talk  of  the  catenarian 
arch,  though  its  pretended  advantages  are  only  chimerical ; 
but  the  arch  of  equilibration  is  the  only  perfect  one  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  principles  of  bridges.  This  arch,  being  in  exaCl 
equilibrium  in  all  its  parts,  and  having  no  tendency  to 
break  in  one  part  more  than  in  another,  is  therefore  the 
fafed  and  dronged.  Every  particular  figure  of  the  ex- 
trados,  or  upper  fide  of  the  wall  above  an  arch,  requires 
a  peculiar  curve  for  the  under  fide  of  the  arch  itfelf,  to 
form  an  arch  of  equilibration,  fothat  the  incumbent  pref- 
fure  on  every  part  may  be  proportional  to  the  drength  or 
refinance  there.  When  the  arch  is  equally  thick  through¬ 
out,  a  cafe  that  can  hardly  ever  happen,  then  the  catena¬ 
rian  curve  is  an  arch  of  equilibration ;  but  in  no  other 
cafe  :  and  therefore  it  is  a  great  midake  in  fome  authors  to 
fuppofe  that  this  curve  is  the  bed  dgure  for  arches  in  all 
cafes;  when  in  reality  it  is  commonly  the  word.  When¬ 
ever  the  upper  lide  of  the  wall  is  a  draight  horizontal  line, 
as  in  the  following  figure,  the  equation  of  the  curve  is 
thus  expreded, 

,  .  <24-.v-4-  v  zax-X-xx 

log.  of  — I — d - - - 

j >■=*  x - y= ; 

,  .a4-r-LV  2 a>-\-rr 

log.  of - 

where  i~DP,  y— PC,  r=DQ^  h— AQ^>  and  »=DK. 
And  hence,  when  a,  h ,  r,  are  any  given  numbers,  a  table 

is 
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is  formed  for  the  correfponding  values  of  x  andy,  by  which 
She  curve  is  conftruCted  for  any  particular  occafion.  Thus, 


fuppofing  a  or  DK=6,  k  or  A 05=50,  and  r  or  D<i=40 ; 
then  the  correfponding  values  of  K1  and  IC,  or  horizon¬ 
tal  and  vertical  lines,  will  be  as  in  this  Table : 


Table  for  conjlruEling  the  Curve  of  Equilibration. 


Valueof 

KI. 

Valueof 

IC. 

IValueol 

1  KI. 

Value  of 
IC. 

Valueof 

KI. 

Valueof 

IC. 

O 

6-ooo 

21 

10-381 

36 

21-774 

2 

6'°35 

22 

10-858 

37 

22-948 

4 

6-144 

23 

11-368 

38 

24‘190 

6 

6-324 

24 

11*911 

39 

25-505 

8 

6-580 

25 

12-489 

40 

26-894 

IO 

6'9>4 

26 

13-106 

4* 

28-364 

j  12 

7-330 

27 

13-761 

42 

29"9I9 

13 

7-57i 

28 

I4-457 

43 

3 1  "5^3 

14 

7-834 

29 

15-196 

44 

33-299 

15 

8'i20 

30 

15-980 

45 

35'i35 

1 6 

8-430 

3i 

i6’8i  1 

46 

37-075 

17 

8-766 

32 

17-693 

47 

39-126 

18 

9-168 

33 

18-627 

48 

41-293 

19 

9  "5 1 7 

34 

19*617 

49 

43  -58  * 

20 

9‘934 

35 

20665 

5° 

46-000 

Among  all  the  arches  there  is  no  one,  except  the  me¬ 
chanical  curve  of  the  arch  of  equilibration,  that  can  ad¬ 
mit  of  a  horizontal  line  at  top  :  yet  this  arch  is  of  a  form 
both  graceful  and  convenient,  and  it  may  be  made  higher 
or  lower  at  pleafure,  with  the  fame  fpan  or  opening.  All 
other  arches  require  extrados  that  are  curved,  more  or 
lefs,  either  upwards  or  downwards.  Of  thefe,  the  ellip¬ 
tical  arch  approaches  the  neared  to  that  of  equilibration 
for  equality  of  drength  and  convenience  ;  and  it  is  alfo  the 
bed  form  for  mod  bridges,  as  it  can  be  made  of  any  height 
to  the  fame  fpan,  its  handles  being  at  the  fame  time  diffi¬ 
dently  elevated  above  the  water,  even  when  it  is  very  flat 
at  top  :  elliptical  arches  alfo  look  bolder  and  lighter,  are 
more  uniformly  drong,  and  much  cheaper  than  mod  others, 
as  they  require  lefs  materials  and  labour.  Of  the  other 
curves,  the  cycloidal  arch  is  next  in  quality  to  the  ellip¬ 
tical  one,  for  thofe  properties,  and,  ladly,  the  circle.  As 
to  the  others,  the  parabola,  hyperbola,  and  catenary,  they 
are  quite  inadmiffible  in  bridges  that  confid  of  feveral 
arches  ;  but  may,  in  fome  cafes,  be  employed  for  abridge 
of  one  Angle  arch  which  may  be  intended  to  rife  very  high, 
as  in  fuch  cafes  they  are  not  much  loaded  at  the  handles.” 

The  lize  of  the  piers  for  bridges  is  to  be  determined  by 
that  of  the  arch ;  and,  according  to  Palladio,  they  ffiould 
never  be  lefs  than  one-fixth  part  of  its  width,  nor  more 
than  one-fourth.  In  the  plans  of  piers  for  bridges  they 
are  generally  drawn  of  an  hexagonal  figure,  having  two 
long  fides  parallel  to  each  other,  and  at  the  ends  are  pla¬ 
ced  two  fliort  ones  facing  the  courfe  of  the  river  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  Palladio  fays,  they  are  fometimes 
made  femicircular  facing  the  ftream  in  order  to  divide  the 
the  water,  that  thofe  things  which  are  impetuoufly  brought 
down  the  river,  when  they  ftrike  again!!  them,  may  be 
thrown  from  the  piers,  and  pafsthrough  the  middle  of  the 
arch.  With  refpeCt  to  the  dimenfions  of  the  key-ftones, 
or  archivolts,  he  gives  to  their  height  a  feventeenth  part 
of  the  width  of  the  arch,  This  proportion  is  fomewhat 
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fmaller  than  that  propofed  by  M.  Gautier,  an  experienced 
engineer,  who  makes  the  length  of  the  arch-ftones,  of  an 
arch  twenty-four  feet  wide,  two  feet ;  and  to  arches  forty- 
five,  fixty,  feventy-five,  or  ninety,  feet  wide,  he  gives 
three,  four,  five,  and  fix,  feet  refpeClively,  and  more  than 
this  when  the  done  is  of  a  loft  nature.  But  Mr.  Belidore 
fays,  the  length  of  the  key-ftones  ought  always  to  be  one- 
twenty-fourth  part  of  the  width  of  the  arch,  whether  the 
ftone  be  hard  or  foft,  becatife,  if  they  are  foft,  their  weight 
is  proportionably  lefs.  It  appears  fomewhat  ftrange,  that 
fcientific  men  fliould  differ  fo  widely  about  the  fize  of  a 
key-ftone.  However,  as  a  juft  and  proper  medium  be¬ 
tween  the  two  extremes,  we  may  fafely  venture  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  judicious  proportion  adopted  by  Palladio.  Of  a 
bridge  which  that  celebrated  architect  defigned  at  the  re- 
queft  of  fome  gentlemen,  he  mentions  the  following  pro¬ 
portions  :  The  river  was  180  feet  wide,  which  he  divided 
into  three  arches,  giving  fixty  feet  to  the  centre  arch,  and 
to  the  other  two  forty-eight  feet  each.  The  piers,  whioh 
he  terms  pilajlers,  were  twelve  feet  thick,  or  one-fifth  of 
the  width  of  the  middle  arch,  and  a  fourth  of  the  fmaller 
ones.  The  arches  were  a  fmall  portion  lefs  than  a  femi- 
circle ;  and  their  archivolt  one-feventeenth  part  of  the 
aperture  of  the  centre  arch,  and  a  fourteenth  part  of  the 
other  two.  According  to  this  proportion,  the  key-ftone 
of  the  centre  arch  was  three  feet  fix  inches  long,  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Gautier,  it  fliould  have  been  four  feet,  and 
agreeably  to  Mr.  Belidore  only  two  feet  ten  inches.  In  an 
arch  of  twenty-four  feet,  Palladio’s  rule  makes  the  length 
of  the  key-ftone  a  fmall  part  more  than  fixteen  inches, 
which  is  a  much  more  eligible  fize  than  either  the  one  or 
the  two  feet  key-ftone  of  the  former  gentlemen. 

The  width  commonly  allowed  to  bridges  is  thirty  feet : 
but,  in  large  ones  near  great  towns,  a  banquette  is  gene¬ 
rally  added  on  each  fide  for  foot  paflengers  of  fix  to  nine 
feet  each,  raifed  about  a  foot  above  the  common  road ; 
the  parapet-walls  are  about  eighteen  inches  thick,  and  four 
feet  high;  they  generally  project  from  the  bridge  with  a 
cornice  underneath :  fometimes  balluftrades  of  ftone  or 
iron  are  placed  upon  the  parapet,  as  at  Weftminfter ;  but 
this  is  only  praCtifed  where  a  bridge  is  of  great  length, 
and  built  on  a  magnificent  plan.  The  ends  of  bridges 
open  from  the  middle  of  the  two  large  arches  with  two 
wings,  making  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  with  the  reft, 
in  order  to  make  their  entrance  more  free  :  thefe  wings 
are  fupported  by  a  continuation  of  the  arches;  that  im¬ 
mediately  under  each  wing  being  fmaller  than  the  reft. 
But  the  wings  of  bridges  are  generally  fupported  by  the 
folid  butment  alone. 

The  moft  proper  feafon  for  beginning  the  work,  and  lay¬ 
ing  the  foundations  of  a  bridge,  is  in  autumn,  when  the 
waters  are  loweft,  and  the  weather  moft  fuitable  for  aqua¬ 
tic  undertakings.  The  ancients  ufed  feveral  methods  to 
obtain  a  lading  foundation  for  their  ftone  bridges.  Some 
of  thefe  it  will  be  proper  to  defcribe,  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  form  his  own  judgment,  by  drawing  a  compa- 
rifon  between  what  they  have  done  fo  long  before  our  time, 
and  what  architects  are  doing  now. 

Alberti,  who  is  reckoned  among  the  firft  who  wrote  on 
bridges,  gives  us  the  following  directions  for  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  pier  :  “  Firft  raife  an  cnclofure  to  keep  off 
the  water,  by  driving  a  double  row  of  flakes  very  clofe 
and  thick  fet,  with  their  heads  above  the  top  of  the  water 
like  a  trench.  Then  put  hurdles  within  this  double 
row  of  flakes.  Clofe  that  fide  of  the  row  which  is  next 
to  the  intended  pier,  and  fill  up  the  hollow  between  the 
two  rows  with  rulhes  and  mud,  ramming  them  together  fo 
hard,  that  no  water  can  poffibly  get  through.  Then  what¬ 
ever  you  find  within  this  inclofure,  water,  mud,  fand,  or 
whatever  elfe  is  a  hindrance  to  you,  throw  ®ut,  and  dig 
till  you  come  at  a  folid  foundation  ;  or,  if  you  find  it  ne- 
ceffiiry,  make  a  foundation  of  wooden  piles  burnt  at  the 
ends,  and  driven  in  as  clofe  together  as  poffible.  And 
here  I  have  obferved,  that  the  bell  architects  ufed  to  make 
a  continued  foundation  of  the  whole  length  of  the  bridge. 
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and  not  merely  under  each  pier ;  and  this  they  did,  not  by 
/hutting  out  the  whole  river  at  once  by  one  tingle  inclofure, 
but  by  fil'd  excluding  one  part,  then  another,  and  to  join¬ 
ing  the  whole  together  by  degrees  :  for  it  would  be  impof- 
fible  to  withfiand  and  repel  the  whole  force  of  the  water  a-t 
once.  We  mutt  therefore,  while  we-are  at  work  on  one 
part,  leave  another  part  open  for  a  paffage  for  the  dream. 
You  may  leave  thefe  pafiTages  either  in  the  channel  itfelf, 
or,  if  you  think  it  more  convenient,  you  may  frame  wooden 
dams  or-  hanging  channels,  by  which  the  fuperfluous  wa¬ 
ter  may  run  off:  but,  if  you  find  the  expence  of  a  conti¬ 
nued  foundation  for  the  whole  bridge  too  great,  you  may 
only  make  a  feparatc  foundation  for  every  particular  pier, 
in  the  form  of  a  (hip,  with  one  angle  in  the  (tern  and  ano¬ 
ther  in  the  head,  lying  diredlly  even  with  the  current  of 
the  water,  that  the  force  of  the  water  may  be  broken  by 
the  angles.  We  are  to  remember  that  the  water  is  much 
more  dangerous  to  the  (tern  than  to  the  head  of  the  pier.1’ 
Palladio,  who  is  the  next  writer,  fays,  “  To  lay  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  pilafters,  if  the  bed  of  the  river  be  (tone,  or  gra¬ 
vel-done,  you  have  the  foundation  without  any  trouble  ; 
but,  in  cafe  the  bottom  be  quickfand,  or  gravel,  you  mult 
dig  therein  till  you  come  to  (olid  or  firm  ground;  or,  if 
that  diould  be  found  too  laborious  or  impracticable,  you 
mud  dig  moderately  deep  in  the  fand  or  gravel,  and  then 
you  mud.thrud  in  oaken  piles,  which  will  reach  the  (olid 
or  drm  ground,  with  the  iron  by  which  their  points  are  to 
be  armed.  A  part  only  of  the  bed  of  the  river  mud  be 
inclofed  from  the  water,  and  then  vve  are  to  build  there  ; 
that  the  other  part  being  left  open,  the  water  may  have  its 
free  current ;  and  fo  go  on  from  part  to  part.” 

Scamozzi  propoles  three  different  methods;  the  fil'd: is, 
by  driving  a  double  row  of  piles,  and  filling  in  between 
them  chalk,  or  fome  clofe  materials,  and  afterwards  pump¬ 
ing  out  the  water,  and  then  driving  other  piles  within 
thefe  to  form  the  foundation  of  the  piers.  This  being 
done,  a  platform  of  oak-plank  is  to  be  framed  and  laid 
tipon  thefe  piles,  on  which  the  done-work  of  the  pier  is 
to  red.  His  fecond  method  is  :  after  having  founded  the 
river  and  levelled  its  bed,  he  propofes  to  make  a  drong 
oaken- frame,  or  grillage,  which  is  to  be  buoyed  up  with 
boats,  and  laying  on  it  a  thick  dratum  or  layer  of  dones, 
well  cramped  together  with  iron,  and  jointed  with  drong 
terrace-mortar,  he  directs  it  to  be  let  down  gently  to  the 
bed  of  the  river.  The  third  method  is  as  follows  :  after 
having  turned  oft'  the  courfe  of  the  river  to  one  dde,  by 
means  of  fences  or  channels  funk  on  one  dde  of  the  bed 
of  the  river,  he  made  a  dam  with  piles  entirely  acrofs  the 
fiver,  fufficiently  wide  to  form  the  piers  in ;  and,  when  lie 
had  by  digging  obtained  a  proper  foundation,  he  proceed¬ 
ed  to  build  all  his  piers  together,  and,  having  railed  them 
above  low-water  mark,  he  again  turned  the  channel  of 
the  river  into  its  former  place. 

It  evidently  appears,  on  the  face  of  this  author’s  ac¬ 
count,  that  the  various  circtuudances  attendant  on  rivers 
gave  occadon  to  thefe  three  methods  in  the  courfe  of  his 
praClice,  and  not  that  he  conddered  any  one  of  them  as 
alike  practicable  in  all  cafes.  His  fil'd  method,  we  pre- 
fume,  was  applied  in  thofe  cafes  where  a  river  was  deep, 
and  deditute  of  a  natural  good  bed.  His  fecond  was  pro¬ 
bably  adopted  when  a  river  was  moderately  deep,  but  of  a 
natural  good  foundation  in  its  bed,  and  capable  of  fupport- 
ing  a  heavy  pier,  founded  on  a  drong  frame  of  oak  im¬ 
mediately  let  down  upon  it,  without  the  infinite  trouble 
of  piling,  damming,  and  pumping  off  the  water.  His 
third  fcheme  we  fuppofe  to  have  been  applied  in  fordable, 
(hallow,  and  narrow,  rivers,  canals,  or  brooks,  &c.  where 
there  was  a  fui table  place  for  turning  the  courfe  of  the 
water,  either  by  a  wooden  fence  placed  in  a  diagonal  or 
(loping  direClion  acrofs  the  river,  or  when  the  ground  on 
one  dde  of  the  river  formed  a  pcninfula,  or  fomething  ap¬ 
proaching  to  it ;  in  which  cafe,  by  digging  through  the 
neck  of  land,  it  was  eafy  to  turn  off  the  dream  to  one  dde, 
and  equally  eafy  to  bring  it  back  again.  Mod  of  the 
French  bridges  have  been  built  on  the  principles  of  Sca- 
Yol.  II.  No.  6r. 
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mozzi’s  fil'd  method,  viz.  by  driving  oak  piles  and  keep¬ 
ing  off  the  water  ;  this  they  call  a  batardeau,  and  we  name 
it  a  coffer-dam. 

The  piers  of  Wedminder-bridge  were  founded  by  an 
improved  kind  of  coffer-dam,  made  capable  of  floating 
and  riling  again  after  being  funk  witli  two  or  three  of  the 
fil'd  courfes  of  done  for  the  pier.  The  bed  of  the  river 
being  of  the  bed  kind,  they  had  little  more  to  do  than  to 
level  it ;  for  previous  to  this  operation,  they  had  driven 
in  large  piles  all  round,  about  dve  feet  clear  of  the  dimeii- 
dons  of  the  coder-dam.  Thefe  piles  ferved  both  as  a  de¬ 
fence  to  t  he  coffer-dams,  and  to  fecure  them  in  their  place 
when  funk.  Having  laid  the  drft  courfe  of  dones  on  the 
bottom  of  the  coffer-dam,  they  drew  it  exactly  over  the 
place  where  it  was  to  be  funk,  and,  by  opening  a  duice 
made  for  the  purpofe  in  the  dde  of  this  veil'd,  the  water 
came  in  and  funk  it.  During  about  two  hours  before  low- 
water  mark,  they  employed  their  pumps  to  draw  off  the 
wateragain,  by  which  means  the  coffer-dam  was  once  more 
raifed  to  the  furface,  fo  as  to  afford  them  an  opportunity 
of  correcting  Inch  uneven  parts  of  the  foundation  as  they 
might  have  ubferved  in  their  experiment.  To  the  fil'd: 
courfe  they  now  added  two  more,  cramping  each  done  to¬ 
gether,  and  filling  every  joint  with  terrace-mortar;  and, 
after  having  fo  done,  they  again  opened  their  duice  and. 
funk  the  machine,  and  depodted  the  done-work  in  the 
manner  juft  related.  By  this  means  they  foon  brought  the 
work  to  within  two  feet  of  low-water  mark,  and  by  the 
next  tide  they  were  enabled  to  get  above  it.  The  fides  of 
the  cofter-dam  were  fo  contrived,  that,  by  relieving  a 
number  of  iron-wedges,  they  detached  themfely.es  from 
the  bottom,  and  were  at  liberty  to  be  n led  for  another  pier, 
by  being  again  fixed  to  a  new  bottom.  It  fhould  alfo  be 
obferved,  that  when  the  tide  was  at  its  height,  the  cofter- 
dam  was  about  fix  feet  under  the  furface  of  the  water; 
but,  being  loaded  with  three  courfes  of  dones,  and  well 
fecured  by  ropes  fadened  to  the  piles,  it  remained  unmo¬ 
ved  by  the  tide.  Here  it  will  be  very  natural  to  enquire 
why  the  coders  were  not  made  fufficiently  deep  to  exclude 
the  water  at  its  greateft  height  ?  The  anlwer  is  eafy,  when 
the  circumfiances  are  known  ;  for,  if  it  be  conddered,  that 
the  water  at  its  full  height  rofe  fixteen  feet,  and  that  tljf 
bed  of  the  river  where  the  pier  flood  was  funk  about  fix 
feet,  a  coffer  twenty-two  feet  high  would  have  been  requi¬ 
red,  a  fize  completely  unmanageable ;  and,  as  they  alfo 
had  a  duice  in  the  fide  of  the  coffer  jud  on  a  level  w  ith 
low-water  mark,  and  by  which  all  the  fuperincumbent 
water  was  eafily  got  rid  of,  it  was  evidently  unneceffary  to 
have  the  coder  higher  than  fixteen  feet.  The  circumftan.ce 
of  the  coder’s  being  fo  much  under  water,  far  from  im¬ 
peding,  rather  facilitated,  the  execution  of  the  work  ;  for 
all  the  water  above  the  edges  of  the  coffer  cleared  itfelf 
with  greater  facility  than  that  within,  which  paired  through 
the  fluice.  As  for  the  remaining  wateu-below  the  duice, 
it  was  carried  off  by  a  number  of  chain-pumps,  fo  that 
the  workmen  were  diortly  enabled  to  bring  the  pier  above 
water. 

In  the  year  1753,  the  foundation  of  Effex -bridge  in 
Dublin  was  laid  in  a  very  deep  and  rapid  dream  by  Mr. 
Semple,  who  adopted  the  following  method :  Round  the 
place  where  the  intended  pier  was  to  red,  the  workmen 
drove,  at  about  thirty  inches  didance  from  each  other 
both  ways,  two  rows  of  drong  piles,  which  were  left  at 
the  height  of  low-water  mark.  Thefe  piles  were  lined 
with  planks,  within  which  they  rammed  a  quantity  of  clay, 
and  thus  formed  the  external  wall  of  the  coffer-dam. 
Within  this  wall,  and  at  about  the  fame  didances,  they 
drove  in  a  row  of  piles  dove-tailed  at  their  edges  fo  as  to 
receive  each  other,  and  which  formed  the  extremities  of 
the  plan  of  the  piers  at  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the  river. 
After  having  dug  to  a  fine  ftratum  of  fand  about  four  feet 
lower,  within  thefe  there  were  a  great  number  of  other 
piles  driven  as  deep  as  they  pollibly  could  be  made  to  pe¬ 
netrate.  They  next  filled  up  the  voids  or  intervals  of  thefe 
_piles;  and,  in  order  to  produce  a  folid  and  petrified  foun- 
K  k  datioiij 
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elation,  they  employed  mortar  of  a  peculiar  quality,  made 
tip  of  roach-lime' and  fharp  gravel;  and  with  this  they 
began  to  lay  the  firll  courfe,  ramming  in  large  flat  ftones 
upon  it  to  about  a  foot  thick.  On  this  firll  courfe  they 
laid  a  plentiful  coat  of  dry  lime  and  gravel  of  the  fame 
quality,  on  which  they  again  laid  Hones,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  lay  mortar  as  at  firll,  and  continued  to  do  fo  al¬ 
ternately  till  they  came  to  a  perfect  level  with  the  piles. 
Fattened  down  to.  the  end  of  thefe  piles  were  laid, three 
beams,  firetching'  the  whole  length  of  the  pier  from  fier- 
ling  to  fterling,  the  intervals  of  which  being  filled  up 
with  mafonry.  On  this  platform,  which  w'as  four  feet  lix 
inches  under  low-water  mark,  they  began  to  lay  the  firll 
courfe  of  Hones  for  the  pier,  cramped  together,  and  jointed 
with  terrace-mortar  as  ufual,  and  went  forward  till  they 
came  to  a  level  with  the  water  at  ebb-tide. 

About  the  year  1765,  the  foundation  of  a  Hone  bridge 
acrofs  the  river  Tees,  near  Stockton,  was  laid  by  Mr.- Shout. 
The  workmen  began  with  firll  making  very  flrong  coffers 
of.folid  fir-timber  about  ten  feet  fquare,  which  they  piled, 
jointed,  and  fecured,  one  upon  another,  till  they  had  gained 
a  fufficient  height  to  exclude  the  water  at  its  highelt  tide. 
The  joints  of  thefe  timbers  they  caulked  in  the  lame  man¬ 
ner  as  (hips  are ;  and,  launching  them  without  any  bottoms, 
they  fixed  them  down  to  their  refpedlive  Hations  in  the 
river.  On  the  outfide  and  infide  they  drove  a  number  of 
piles,  which  they  boarded  and  rammed  with  clay,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  water  from  oozing  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  coffers. 
This  indeed  was  their  greatefi  difficulty,  for,  owing  to 
quickfands  and  other  loofe  flrata  through  which  the  water 
iprang  in,  the  labour  of  digging  to  the  proper  kind  of 
foundation  was  immenfe.  The  chain-pumps  played  incef- 
fantly,  and  by  a  refolute  perfeverance,  the  work,  which 
at  fome  periods  feemed  to  bid  defiance  to  human  indufiry 
and  Ikill,  was  at  length  brought  above  low-water  mark. 
The  bridge  is  neat  and  plain,  and  continues  to  the  prefent 
time  a  proof  of  the  folidity  of  its  foundation. 

With  refpedl  to  wooden  bridges,  there  are  various  me¬ 
thods  of  confirudting  them,  fo  as  to  anfvver  valuable  pur- 
pofes,  and  even  to  laH  a  confiderable  time.  The  inven¬ 
tion  of  wooden  bridges  was  certainly  prior  to  thofe  eredled 
of  Hone  ;  two  or  three  different  kinds  are  deferibed  by  Pal¬ 
ladio,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients.  Some  of  thefe 
are  one  continued  frame  of  wood  contpofed  of  a  number 
of  parts,  and  connected  together  by  lap-joints  and  iron- 
bolts  extending  quite  acrofs  the  river,  without  any  piles  to 
iupport  them ;  depending  entirely  on  the  t ruffed  parapets, 
and  on  the  manner  of  fixing  thefe  frames  on  the  Hone  hut¬ 
ments.  The  principal  and  moH  effential  points  of  wooden- 
bridge  building  are  two  ;  firfl,  to  feafon  and  prepare  the 
wood  fo  as  to  make  it  hilling ;  and  lecondly,  to  lay  a  proper 
and  durable  pavement  on  the  top. 

In  feafoning  the  wood  for  this  purpofe,  the  following 
particulars  fliould  be  attended  to  :  the  Hidden  decay  of  fir 
timber  generally  is  owing  to  the  fappy  nature  of  its  exte¬ 
rior  furface,  which  is  by  no  means  capable  of  being  reme¬ 
died  by  any  immediate  application  of  paint  previous  to  its 
being  feafoned  :  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  proved,  that 
fuch  an  application  is  actually  injurious,  lince  it  hinders 
the  free  admillion  of  air  and  heat,  which  would  have  the 
property  of  extracting  that  fappy  quality  which  fo  much 
contributes  to  decay  and  rottennefs.  In  confequence  of 
this  praClice,  the  lap  firikes  inwardly  and  makes  its  way 
to  the  heart  of  the  wood,  the  fubfiance  of  which  is  pre- 
fently  contaminated  and  defiroyed.  As  a  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  this  evil,  fome  burn  and  fcorch  the  timber  over  a 
flaming  fire,  turning  it  about  till  every  fide  acquires  a  fort 
of  crufiy  furface  ;  and,  in  doing  this,  it  neceffarily  follows 
that  the  external  moiflure  is  dillipated.  After  this  procefs, 
a  mixture  of  pitch  and  tar,  fprinkled  with  fand  and  pow¬ 
dered  fiielis,  may  be  advantageoully  applied  to  the  parts 
under  water.  Thole  more  in  fight,  after  being  well  fcorch- 
ed,  and  while  the  w'ood  is  hot,  fhould  be  rubbed  over  with 
’infeed  oil  mixed  with  a  little  tar.  This  will  Hrike  deeply 
into  the  grain  of  the  wood,  and  will  foon  harden  fo  as  to 


receive  as  many  coats  of  paint  as  may  appear  neceffary.  I* 
has  been  found  that  fir-timber  thus  prepared  is  nearly  equal 
to  oak  for  durability. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  repairing  and  building  of 
bridges  were  committed  to  the  priefis,  thence  named  pon- 
tifices  ;  next  to  the  cenfors,  or  curators  of  the  roads;  but 
at  lall  the  emperors  took  the  care  of  the  bridges  into  their 
own  hands.  Thus,  the  Pons  Janiculenfis  was  built  of  mar¬ 
ble  by  Antoninus  Pius;  the  Pons  Cellius  was  reHored  by 
Gordian  ;  and  Arian  built  a  new  one  which  was  called  af¬ 
ter  his  own  name.  In  the  middle  age,  bridge-building 
was  counted  among  the  acts  of  religion  ;  and,  toward  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  St.  Benezet  founded  a  regu¬ 
lar  order  of  hofpitallers,  under  the  name  of  pontifices,  or 
bridge-builders,  whofe  office  was  to  allifi  travellers,  by 
making  bridges,  fettling  ferries,  and  receiving  Hrangers  in¬ 
to  holpitals,  or  houfes,  built  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  We 
read  of  an  hofpital  of  this  kind  at  Avignon,  where  the 
hofpitallers  relided  under  the  direction  of  their  firll  fupe- 
rior  St.  Benezet :  and  the  Jefuit  Raynaldus  has  a  treatife 
on  St.  John  the  bridge-builder. 

Among  the  bridges  of  antiquity,  that  built  by  Trajan 
over  the  Danube,  it  is  allowed,  is  the  moH  magnificent. 
It  was  demolilhed  by  his  next  fucceffor  Adrian,  and  the 
ruins  are  Hill  to  be  feen  in  the  middle  of  the  Danube,  near 
the  city  Warhel  in  Hungary.  It  had  twenty  piers,  of 
Iqnare  Hone,  each  of  which  was  150  feet  high  above  the 
foundation,  (ixty  feet  in  breadth,  170  feet  difiant  from  one 
another,  which  is  the  fpan  or  width  of  the  arches;  fo 
that  the  whole  length  of  the  bridge  was  more  than  1530 
yards,  or  one  mile  nearly. 

In  France,  the  Pont  de  Garde  is  a  very  bold  flruClure; 
the  piers  being  only  thirteen  feet  thick,  yet  ferving  to  fup- 
port  an  immenfe  weight  of  a  triplicate  arcade,  and  joining 
two  mountains.  It  conlills  of  three  bridges  one  over  the 
other;  the  uppermofl  of  which  is  an  aqueduCl.  The 
bridge  of  Avignon,  which  was  finiffied  in  the  year  1188, 
confifis  of  eighteen  arches,  and  meafures  1340  paces,  or 
about  1000  yards  in  length. 

The  famous  bridge  at  Venice,  called  the  Rialto,  pafles 
for  a  mafler-piece  of  art,  confifling  of  only  one  very  flat 
and  bold  arch,  near  100  feet  fpan,  and  only  twenty-three 
feet  high  above  the  water:  it  was  built  in  1591.  Poulet 
alfo  mentions  a  bridge  of  a  fingle  arch,  in  the  city  of  Mun- 
fter  in  Bothnia,  much  bolder  than  that  of  the  Rialto  at 
Venice.  Yet  thefe  are  nothing  tea  bridge  in  China,  built 
from  one  mountain  to  another,  conlifling  only  of  a  fingle 
arch,  400  cubits  long  and  500  cubits  high,  whence  it  is 
called  the  flying-bridge.  Kircher  alfo  fpeaks  of  a  bridge 
in  the  fame  country  360  perches  long  without  any  arch, 
but  fupported  by  300  pillars. 

There  are  many  bridges  of  confiderable  note  in  our  own 
country.  The  triangular  bridge  at  Crowland  in  Lincoln- 
fhire,  it  is  faid,  is  the  molt  ancient  Gothic  HriuSture  re¬ 
maining  entire  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  was  erected  about  the 
year  860.  London-bridge  is  on  the  old  Gothic  firufhire, 
with  twenty  fmall  locks  or  arches,  each  of  them  only 
twenty  feet  wide  ;  but  there  are  now  only  eighteen  open, 
two  having  lately  been  thrown  into  one  in  the  centre,  and 
another  next  one  fide  is  concealed  or  covered  up.  It  is 
900  feet  long,  fixty  high,  and  74  wide  ;  the  piers  are  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-four  feet  broad,  with  flerlings  pro¬ 
jecting  at  the  ends;  fo  that  the  greatefi  water-way,  whea 
the  tide  is  above  the  flerlings,  was  450  feet,  fcarcely  half 
the  breadth  of  the  river;  and,  below  the  Iterlings,  the 
water-way  was  reduced  to  194  feet,  before  the  late  open¬ 
ing  of  the  centre.  London-bridge  was  firfi  built  with  tim¬ 
ber  between  the  years  993  and  1016;  and  it  was  repaired, 
or  rather  new  built,  with  timber,  1163.  The  Hone  bridge 
was  begun  in  1176,  and  finilhed  1209.  It  is  probable  there 
were  no  houfes  on  this  bridge  for  upwards  of  200  years ; 
lince  we  read  of  a  tilt  and  tournament  held  on  it  in  1393. 
Houfes  it  ieems  were  erected  on  it  afterwards ;  but,  being 
found  of  great  inconvenience  and  nuifance,  they  were  re- 
jllQVed  in  1758,  and  the  avenues  to  it  enlarged,  and  the 
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whole  made  more  commodious the  two  middle  arches 
were  then  thrown  into  one,  by  removing  the  pier  from  be¬ 
tween  them ;  the  whole  repairs  amounting  to  above  8o,occl. 

There  are  (till  more  bridges  in  England  built  in  t he  old 
manner  of  London-bridge'j  as  the  bridge  at  Rochefter, 
and  fome  others  ;  alfo  the  late  bridge  at  Newcadle-upon- 
Tyne,  which  was  broken  down  by  a  great  Hood  in  tire 
year  1771,  for  want  of  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water-way 
through  the  arches.  The  longed  bridge  in  England  is 
that  over  the  Trent  at  Burton,  built  in  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  of  fquared  free- done,  and  is  drong  and  lofty;  it 
contains  thirty-four  arches,  and  the  whole  length  is  1545 
feet.  But  this  falls  far  fliort  of  the  wooden  bridge  over 
the  Dravc,  which  according  to  Dr.  Brown  is  at  lead  five 
miles  long.  But  one  of  the  mod  lingular  bridges  in  Eu¬ 
rope  is  that  built  over  the  Taaf  in  Glamorgandiire,  by 
William  Edward,  a  poor  country  mafon,  in  the  year  1756. 
This  remarkable  bridge  eonlids  of  only  one  llupendous 
arch,  which,  though  only  eight  feet  broad,  and  thirty- 
live  feet  high,  is  no  let's  than  140  fpan,  being  part  of  a 
circle  of  175  feet  diameter.  There  is  alio  a  remarkable 
bridge  of  one  arch,  built  at  Colebrook  Dale  in  1779,  of 
cad-iron  :  anti  another  dill  larger,  of  the  fame  metal,  over 
The  river  Wear,  at  Sunderland,  the  arch  being  of  240 
lcet  fpan. 

Of  modern  bridges,  perhaps,  the  two  fined  in  Europe 
are,  the  Wedminder  and  Biackfriars  bridges  over  the  ri¬ 
ver  Thames  at  London.  The  former  is  1220  feet  long, 
and  forty-fc  ir  feet  wide,  having  a  commodious  broad  foot¬ 
path  on  each  fide  for  palfengers.  It  confids  of  thirteen 
large  and  two  fmall  arches,  all  femicircular,  with  four¬ 
teen  intermediate  piers.  The  arches  all  fpring  from  about 
two  feet  above  low-water  mark;  the  middle  arch  is  le- 
venty-fix  feet  wide,  and  the  others  on  each  fide  decreafe 
always  by  four  feet  at  a  time.  The  two  middle  piers  are 
each  feventeen  feet  thick  at  the  fpringing  of  the  arches  ; 
and  the  others  decreafe  equally  on  each  dde  by  one  foot  at 
a  time;  every  pier  terminating  with  a  falient  right  angle 
againd  either  dream.  This  bridge  is  built  of  the  bed 
materials,  and  in  a  neat  and  elegant  tade,  but  the  arches 
are  too  fmall  for  the  quantity  of  mafonry  contained  in  it. 
This  bridge  was  begun  in  1738,  and  opened  in  1750;  and 
the  whole  fum  of  money  granted  and  paid  for  the  erection 
of  this  bridge,  with  the  purchafe  of  houfes  to  take  down, 
and  widening  the  avenues,  &c.  amounted  389,5001. 

Blaekfriars-bridge,  nearly  oppodte  the  centre  of  the 
city  of  London,  w  as  begun  in  1760,  and  completed  in  ten 
years  and  three-quarters ;  and  is  an  exceeding  light  and 
elegant  drudture;  but  the  materials  unfortunately  do  not 
feetn  to  be  of  the  bed,  as  many  of  the  arch-dones  are  de¬ 
caying.  It  coitfids  of  nine  large,  elegant,  elliptical,  arch¬ 
es  ;  the  centre-arch  being  100  feet  wide,  and  thofeon  each 
fide  decreasing  in  a  regular  gradation,  to  the  (mailed,  at 
each  extremity,  which  is  feventy  feet  wide.  The  breadth 
of  the  bridge  is  forty-two  feet,  and  the  length  from  wharf 
to  wharf  995.  The  upper  furface  is  a  portion  of  a  very 
large  circle,  which  forms  an  elegant  figure,  and  is  of  con¬ 
venient  padage  over  it.  The  whole  expence  was  150,8401. 
and  Mr.  Milne  was  the  architefi. 

There  are  various  forts  of  bridges,  of  done,  wood,  or 
iron,  of  boats  or  floats,  pendant  or  hanging  bridges,  draw¬ 
bridges,  flying  bridges,  &c.  &c.  for  which  fee  the  article 
Bridge. 

Of  QJJ  AYS  or  HARBOURS. 

1  he  fird  thing  to  be  eonddered  in  forming  a  quay  or 
harbour,  is  the  choodng  a  dtuation  favourable  by  nature 
to  the  end  propofed  ;  fuch  as  a  large  creek  or  bafon,  where 
(hips  can  lie  fafe  in  dormy  weather,  and  where  there  is 
likewife  a  (ufficient  depth  of  water  for  large  diips  to  enter 
and  remain  without  touching  the  ground.  The  depths  of 
water  where  the  piers  are  to  be  built  mud  be  taken  at  every 
ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty,  feet  didance,  and  marked  upon 
piles  driven  here  and  there,  in  order  that  the  workmen 
may  be  directed  in  laying  the  foundation.  It  muft  be  next 
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eonddered  what  kind  of  materials  are  to  be  ttfed,  whether 
done,  brick,  or  wood.  If  dones  are  to  be  had  at  a  mode¬ 
rate  price,  they  ihould  be  preferred,  becaufe  t he  work 
vvill  be  much  (tronger,  and  w  ant  fewer  repairs  :  but,  when 
dones  are  too  expendve,  the  foundation  may  be  made  of 
done  as  high  as  low- water  mark,  and  the  ted  finifhed  with 
brick.  It  t His  fnould  dill  be  too  expendve,  w'ood  mud: 
be  ufed  ;  and  piles  driven  clofe,  and  faftened  together  by 
crols-bars,  covered  with  drong  oaken  planks,  fo  as  to  form 
a  kind  of  cotter,  which  may  be  filled  with  (tones,  chalk, 
Hi  ingles,  &c. 

1  he  manner  of  laying  the  foundation  in  different  depths 
of  water,  and  in  various  foils,  requires  different  methods 
to  be  followed.  When  the  water  is  very  deep,  a  coffer 
muft  be  made  with  dove-tailed  piles  of  about  thirty  yards 
long,  and  as  wide  as  the  thicknefs  of  the  foundation  isto 
be:  then  the  ground  is  dug  and  levelled,  and  the  wall; is 
built  with  the  bell  mortar.  As  foon  as  t lie  mortar  is  to¬ 
lerably  dry,  the  piles  at  the  end  of  the  wall  are  drawn  out, 
the  fide-rovvs  are  continued  to  about  thirty  yards  farther, 
and  the  end  inclofed  ;  then  the  foundation  is  cleared,  and 
the  dones  laid  as  ufual.  But  it  mud  be  obferved,  that  the 
end  of  the  foundation  is  left  rough,  in  order  that  the  part 
next  to  it  may  incorporate  with  it  in  a  proper  manner  ;  but 
if  it  is  not  very  dry,  it  will  incline  that  way  of  itfelf,  and 
bind  with  the  mortar  that  is  thrown  next  into  it :  this  me¬ 
thod  is  continued  til!  the  whole  pier  is  entirely  finifhed. 

Anotlicr  method  is  to  build  in  coffers,  much  after  the 
fame  manner  as  was  done  in  building  the  piers  of  Wedmin- 
der-bridge ;  but  as  in  this  cate  the  ends  of  the  coders  are 
left  in  the  wall,  and  prevent  their  joining  fo  well  as  to  be 
water-tight,  the  water  may  penetrate  through,  and  render 
the  work  infecure.  The  proper  thicknefs  of  piers  can  on¬ 
ly  be  determined  by  experience.  Some  architefts  fuppofe, 
that  if  the  thicknefs  ot  a  pier  be  equal  to  the  depth  of 
the  water,  it  is  fufficient ;  but  for  a  greater  fecurity  they 
allow  tvvo,  three,  or  four,  feet  more.  This  might  proba¬ 
bly  do,  if  the  pier  were  built  with  folid  dones  cramped  to¬ 
gether;  but,  as  its  infide  is  filled  up  with  (hingles,  chalk, 
or  other  loofe  materials,  their  rule  is  not  to  be  depended 
on  ;  befides,  it  makes  the  fpace  above  too  narrow  for  la¬ 
ding  and  unlading  fhips,  unlefs  in  a  great  depth  of  water: 
fo  that  it  does  not  appear  that  their  method  can  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  except  in  a  very  few  cafes  where  the  water  has  no 
condderabie  motion. 

The  wall  mud  be  built  with  terrace-mortar  from  the 
bottom  to  the  height  of  low-water  mark,  and  the  red  fi¬ 
nifhed  with  cinder  or  tile-dud  mortar,  which  has  been  found 
diffidently  good  in  thofe  places  where  the  wall  is  wet  and 
dry  alternately.  The  upper  part  of  the  pier  (hould  be 
paved  with  flat  hewn  dones  laid  in  drong  mortar,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  water  from  penetrating  into  it.  Iron  rings 
ought  alfo  to  be  fixed  here  and  there  at  proper  didances,  to 
faden  the  fhips, and  prevent  them  from  driking  againd  the 
pier.  Wooden  tenders  or  piles  diould  be  driven  at  the  in¬ 
fide  clofe  to  the  wall,  and  cramped  to  it  with  iron,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  (flips  from  touching  them,  and  doing  mifehief  by 
their  continual  motion.  Where  the  fea  breaks  againd  the 
piers  with  great  violence,  breakers  (hould  be  made  at  pro¬ 
per  didances;  namely,  two  rows  of  piles  driven  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  piers  for  the  length  of  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet,  and  at  about  eight  or  ten  feet  didance  from 
each  other;  and  then  another  to  join  the  two  former : 
thefe  piles  being  covered  with  planks,  and  the  infide  being 
filled  with  fhingie  and  rubble  dones,  the  top  is  then  paved 
with  dones  of  about  a  foot  in  length,  fet  longwifeto  pre¬ 
vent  the  waves  from  tearing  them  up.  This  precaution  is 
abfolutely  necedary  where  the  tide  flows  in  very  rapidly. 

A  R C  H I ' T  H O I. (J S ,  f.  from  app^,  the  fird, 

and  SoA^,  a  chamber.]  The  fudatorium,  or  principal 
room  of  the  ancient  baths. 

ARCHl'TIS,  the  name  of  Venus,  who  was  wordiipped 
on  mount  Libanus. 

AR'CHlTRAVE,yi  in  architefture,  that  part  of  a  co¬ 
lumn  which  lies  immediately  upon  the  capital,  being  the 
1  lowed 
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:5 owed  member  of  the  entablature.  Over  a  chimney,  this 
member  is  called  the  mantle-piece ;  and  over  doors  or  win¬ 
dows,  the  hyperthyron. 

ARC  HIT  RI'CLINUS,  f.  in  antiquity,  the  mafter  or 
■  dircdlorof  a  feaft,  charged  with  the  order  and  oeconomy  ot 
it,  the  covering  and  uncovering  of  the  tables,  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  fervants,  &c.  The  architriclinus  was  fome- 
■times  called  fervus  tricliniarcha,  and  by  the  Greeks  tt^o- 
i.  e.  prcegufaior,  or  fore-tajier.  Potter  alfo  takes 
the  architriclinus  for  the  fame  w.ith  the  fympofiarcha. 

ARCHIVAU'LT,  or  A'RChivo'lt,/.  in  architedlure, 
implies  the  inner  contour  of  an  arch,  or  a  band  adorned 
with  mouldings,  running  over  the  faces  of  arch-ftones,  and 
bearing  upon  the  imports.  It  has  only  a  tingle  face  in  the 
Tufcan  order,  two  faces  crowned  in  the  Doric  and  Ionic, 
.-and  the  lame  mouldings  as  the  architrave  in  the  Corin¬ 
thian  and  Compolite. 

AR'CHIVES,  f.  without  afingular,  [arclnva,  Lat.]  A 
chamber  or  apartment  wherein  the  records,  charters,  and 
other  papers  and  evidences,  of  a  (late,  houfe,  or  commu¬ 
nity,  are  preferved,  to  be  confulted  occalionally.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  fometimes  ufed  for  the  writings  themfelves.  We  fay, 
the  archives  of  a  college,  of  a  monaftery,  &c.  The  ar¬ 
chives  of  ancient  Rome  were  in  the  temple  of  Saturn  $  the 
archives  of  the  court  of  chancery  are  in  the  rolls  office. 

AR'CHIVIST,y.  [archivifla,  Lat.]  A  keeper  of  the 
archives.  Under  the  emperors,  the  archivift  was  an  officer 
of  great  dignity,  /held  equal  to  the  proconfuls,  veiled  w  ith 
The  quality  of  a  count,  ftyled  clarijjimus,  and  exempted  from 
all  public  offices  and  taxes.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Perfians,  the  trurt  was  committed  to  none  but  men  of 
the  firrt  rank  ;  among  the  Franks,  the  clergy,  being  the 
only  men  of  letters,  kept  the  office  among  themfelves. 
Since  the  erection  of  the  elettoral  college,  the  archbilhop  of 
Mentz  has  had  the  direction  of  the  archives  of  the  empire. 

ARCHMAR'SHAI,,  /.  the  grand  marffial  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  a  dignity  belonging  to  the  elector  of  Saxony. 

AR'CHONS,/.  in  Grecian  antiquity,  were  magirtrates 
appointed  after  the  death  of  Codrus.  They  were  chofen 
from  the  moft  illuftrious  families  till  the  time  of  Ariftide.s, 
who  got  a  law  parted,  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that,  in 
electing  thefe  magirtrates,  lefs  regard  rtiould  be  paid  to 
■birth  titan  to  merit.  When  any  obfeurity  occurred  in  the 
laws  relative  to  religion  and  the  vvorffiip  of  the  gods,  the 
interpretation  was  fubmitted  to  the  tribunal  of  the  archons. 
Ariftotle  obferves,  that  Solon,  whofe  aim  was  to  make  his 
■people  happy,  and  who  found  their  government  in  his  time 
ariftocratical,  by  the  election  of  the  nine  archons,  who 
were  annual  magirtrates,  'tempered  their  pow  er,  by  efta- 
bliffiing  the' privilege  of  appealing  from  tkenv  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  called  by  lot  to  give  tiieir  fuffrage,  after  having  taken 
the  oath  of  the  Heliaftte,  in  a  place  near  the  Panathenaeum, 
where  Hirtushad  formerly  calmed  a  fedition  of  the  people, 
and  bound  them  to  peace  by  an  oath.  The  archons  were 
the  principal  officers,  hot  only  in  civil,  but  likewife  in  fa- 
cred,  matters,  and  efpecially  in  the  myfteries  of  Bacchus. 
The  archons,  however,  who  were  furnamed  eponymi,  were 
chiefly  employed  in  civil  affairs  ;  yet  they  prefided  at  the 
great  fetffts,  and  held  the  firft  rank  there.  Hence  they  are 
fometimes  rtyled  priejts. 

Archou  is  alfo  applied  by  fome  authors  to  divers  offi¬ 
cers,  both  civil  and  religious,  under  the  eaftern  or  Greek 
.empire.  Thus  bifttops  are  fometimes  called  archontes  ;  and 
•the  fame  may  be  (aid  of  the  lords  of  the  emperor’s  court. 
W  e  alfo  read  of  the  archon  of  the  antimenjia,  archon  of  archons , 
grand  archon,  £sV. 

ARCHOjS'TICS,  heretics  focalled,  either  from  Archon, 
■their  ringleader,  or  becaufe  they  held  that  archangels  cre¬ 
ated  the  vvo.rld;  they  denied  the  refurrection,  and  faid. 
That  the  God  of  Sabbath  exercifed  a  cruel  tyranny  in  the 
feventh  heaven  ;  that  lie  engendered  the  devil,  who  begat 
Abel  and  Cain  upon  Eve,  * 

AR'CHOS,  f.  \la.3yj& }  anarch.]  The  anus,  focalled 
from  its  fhape. 
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ARCHOPTO'M  A,  f.  [«?;>/©■',  anus,  and  o,  to  fall 
down.]  A  bearing  down  of  the  rectum. 

ARCH'TELIN.yi  a  corn-meafure  at  Rotterdam,  being 
three  pecks,  five  quarts,  and  near  a  pint. 

AR'CHWISE,  adv.  In  the  form  of  an  arch. 
AR'CHYLUTE,  or  Arcileu'to,  f  a  long  and  large 
lute,  having  its 'bafs  firings  lengthened  after  the  manner 
of  the  theorbo,  and  each  row'  doubled,  either  with  a  little 
odlave  or  an  unifon.  It  is  ufed  by  the  Italians  for  playing 
a  thorough  bafs. 

AR'CHYTAS,  of  Tarentum,  a  celebrated  mathema¬ 
tician,  cofmographer,  and  Pythagorean  philofopher.  He 
flourirtied  about  400  years  before  Chrift  ;  and  was  the  maf- 
ter  of  Plato,  Eudoxus,  and  Philolaus.  He  gave  a  method 
of  finding  two  mean  proportionals  between  two  given  lines, 
and  thence  the  duplication  of  the  cube,  by  means  of  the 
conic  fedfions,  His  (kill  in  mechanics  w  as  fuch,  that  he 
was  faid  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  crane  and  the  ferevv  ; 
and  he  made  a  wooden  pigeon  that  could. fly  about,  when 
it  was  once  fet  oft’,  but  it  could  not  rile  again  of  itfelf, 
after  it  relied.  He  wrote  feveral  works,  though  none  of 
them  are  now  extant,  particularly  a  tfeatife  7rsgi  ra  Uaflo^ 
de  Univerfo,  cited  by  Simplicius  in  Arittot.  Categ,  It  is 
faid  he  invented  the  ten  categories.  He  acquired  great 
reputation  both  in  his  legifiative  and  military  capacity; 
having  commanded  an  army  feven  times  without  ever  be¬ 
ing  defeated.  He  was  at  laft  fiiipwrecked,  and  drowned 
in  the  Adriatic  fea. 

ARCIS-SUR-AU'BE,  a  finall  har.dfome  towm  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Aube,  and  kite  province  of 
Champagne,  feated  on  the  river  Aube  ;  thirteen  miles  N. 
of  Troyes.  Lat.  48.  40.  N.  Ion.  4.  15.  E. 

ARCITE'NENT,  adj.  [ arcitcncns ,  Lat.]  Bow-bearing. 
AR'GO,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  river  Sarca,  near  the 
N.  extremity  of  the  Lake  de  Garda,  fixteen  miles  S.  W. 
of  the  city  of  Trent.  Lat.  46.  o.  N.  Ion.  11.12.  E. 

ARCO'NA,  a  (Long  town  fituated  on  the  ifland  of  Ru- 
gen,  in  the  Baltic.  It  flood  on  a  high  promontory,  with 
the  eart,  north,  and  fouth,  (ides  defended  by  deep  and  lofty 
precipices,  and  the  weft  by  a  wall  fifty  feet  high,  propor- 
tionably  thick,  and  fecured  by  a  deep  and  broad  ditch. 
It  was,  however,  taken  and  ruined,  in  1168,  by  Valdemar 
king  of  Denmark.  One  of  the  conditions  impofed  by  the 
conqueror  was,  that  the  inhabitants  Ihould  dertroy  a  tem¬ 
ple  they  had  eredled  to  St.  Vitus,  and  deliver  up  the  vart 
treafure  belonging  to  this  tutelary  faint.  Another  was, 
that  they  rtiould  pay  forty  iilver  yokes  for  oxen,  and  enter 
as  foldiers  in  the  Danilh  fervice  when  called  upon. 

AR'COS,  a  ftrong  city  of  Andalufia,  in  Spain,  feated 
on  a  High  craggy  rock,  at  the  bottom  of  which  runs  the 
Gaudeleto.  Its  (Length  lies  not  only  in  its  fituation,  but 
in  the  works  eredled  for  its  defence,  and  it  is  inaccellible 
on  every  fide  but  one.  The  governor  relides  in  an  old 
caftle,  from  whence  there  is  a  delightful  profpedt,  which 
extends  very  far  into  the  neighbouring  country.  Lat.  36. 
40,  N.  Ion.  s.io.  W. 

ARCOT',  a  large  city,  the  capital  of  the  Carnatic,  in 
the  peninfula  of  Ilindoftan.  It  is  73  miles  frpm  Madras, 
and  217  from  Seringapatam.  Lat.  12.  30.  N.  Ion.  79.  o.  E. 

ARCTA'TION,  /  [from  arflo,  to  ftraiten.]  Straiten¬ 
ing;  confinement  to  a  narrower  compafs.  In  medicine,  is 
■when  the  intertines  are  conrtipated  from  an  inflammation; 
alfo  a  preternatural  ftreightnefs  of  the  pudendum  muliebre. 

ARC'TIC, /.  [from  the  northern  conftellation.J 

Northern  ;  lying  under  the  Ardtos,  or  bear  : 

Ever-during  fnows,  perpetual  ffiades 
Of  darknels,  would  congeal  their  livid  blood, 

Did  not  the  arftic  tract  fpontaneous  yield 
A  cheering  purple  berry  big  with  wine.  Philips. 

Arctic  Circi.e,  is  a  lerter  circle  of  the  fphere,  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  equator,  and  parting  through  the  north  pole 
of  the  elliptic,  cr  diftant  from  the  north  or  ardtic  pole,  by 
a  quantity  equal  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  which  was 

formerly 
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formerly  eftimated  at  23°  30',  but  its  mean  quantity  is  now 
230  2%'  nearly.  This,  and  its  oppofite,  t lie  antarblic  cir¬ 
cle,  are  alfo  called  the  polar  circles,  where  the  longed 
day  and  the  longed  night  are  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  with¬ 
in  all  the  ipace  of  thefe  circles,  at  one  time  of  the  year, 
the  fun  never  lets,  and  at  the  oppofite  feafon  he  never 
riles,  for  Come  days,  more  or  lefs  according  as  the  place  is 
nearer  the  pole. 

Arctic  Pole,  the  north  pole  of  the  world,  and  fo 
called  from  agyj©‘,  urfa ,  the  bear,  from  its  proximity  to 
the  condellatiun  of  that  name. 

ARC'TIUMj/lfa^T^,  a  bear.]  The  plant  Burdock  ; 
in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clufs  fyngenefia,  order  polygamia 
aequalis,  ranking  in  the  natural  order  of  compofitae  capi- 
tatae.  The  generic  charabters  are — Calyx  :  common  glo¬ 
bular,  imbricate  ;  fcales  lanceolate,  ending  in  long  ftibu- 
late  prickles,  reflex  and  hooked  at  the  end.  Corolla  t 
compound  tubular,  uniform;  corollules  hermaphrodite 
equal;  proper  monopetalous,  tubular;  tube  (lender, 
long;  limb  ovate,  qtiinquefid ;  divifions  linear,  equal. 
Stamina  :  filaments  five,  capillary,  fliort ,  antherae  cylin- 
dric,  tubular,  length  of  the  corolla,  five-toothed.  Piftil- 
lum  :  germ  oblong,  with  a  villofe  top  ;  dyle  filiform, 
longer  than  the  damens  ;  ftigmas  bifid,  reflex.  Pericar- 
piuni  :  none  ;  calyx  converging.  Seeds:  (olitary,  verti¬ 
cally  pyramidal,  the  two  oppofite  angles  obliterated,  gib¬ 
bous  on  the  oittlide  ;  down  fimple,  (liorter  than  the  feed. 
Receptaculum  :  chaffy,  flat  ;  chaffs  Cetaceous. — EJfential 
CharaEler.  Calyx,  globular;  feales  furnilhed  at  the  end 
with  indebted  hooks. 

Species.  1.  Arbtium  lappa,  or  common  burdock,  burr, 
or  clot-burr:  leaves  cordate,  unarmed,  petioled.  Bur¬ 
dock  is  very  common  by  road  Tides,  on  rubbifh  and  on  ditch 
banks  throughout  Europe,  flowering  in  July  and  Augufl. 
A  decobtion  of  the  roots  is  efieemed  by  fome  very  emi¬ 
nent  phylicians,  as  equal  to  that  of  farfaparilla.  Two 
ounces  of  the  dried  root  are  boiled  in  three  pints  of  water, 
till  one  pint  is  waded,  and  a  pint  or  more  of  the  drained 
liquor  taken  W3rm  every  day.  The  herb  being  burnt 
green,  between  the  time  of  flowering  and  feeding,  in  a 
hole  made  in  the  ground,  without  fu Bering  the  flame  to 
efcape  ;  three  pounds  of  the  afhes  produced  produced  fix- 
teen  ounces  of  very  white  alkaline  fait,  as  good  as  the  bed 
potafh.  There  are  many  varieties  of  this  common  plant, 
differing  in  colour,  and  the  (ize  and  fmoothnefs  or  vvoolli- 
nefs  of  the  heads.  Tlv.  mod  remarkable  of  thefe,  is  the 
arclium ■tomentojum,  or  woolly-headed  burdock,  which  Mil¬ 
ler  has  figured  in  his  plaies,  and  looks  upon  as  a  diftinct 
fort. 

2.  Arctium  perfonata,  or  cut-leaved  burdock  :  leaves 
decurrent  ciliate-fpiny  ;  root-leaves  pinnate  ;  fiem-leaves 
oblong  ovate.  Native  of  Swiflerland,  Audria,  Silefia, 
and  Siberia  ;  flowering  in  July  and  Augufl. 

3.  Arbtium  carduelis. :  leaves  pinnatifid  prickly.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  mountains  in  Upper  Carniola,  and  in  Silefia. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants  may  readily  be 
increafed  from  feed,  and  are  feldom  admitted  into  any  but 
botanic  gardens.  It  is  a  troublefome  weed  ;  but  may  be 
dedroyed  with  lefs  trouble  than  fuch  plants  as  have  pe¬ 
rennial  roots;  if  it  be  cut  up  before  it  feeds,  in  two  or 
three  years  it  will  entirely  dilappear. 

ARCTO'MYS,  f.  in  zoology,  the  Marmot;  a  genus 
belonging  to  the  order  of  glares,  the  charabters  of  which 
are  : — Fore  teeth  wedged,  two  in  each  jaw  :  grinders  up¬ 
per  five  each  fide,  lower  four  :  clavicles  perfebt.  The 
head  is  gibbous  and  rounded;  ears  (hort  ;  body  thick; 
tail  (hort,  hairy  ;  fore-feet  four-toed,  with  a  fliort  thumb, 
hind-feet  five. toed ;  caecum  large.  The  animals  of  this 
genus  become  torpid  in  the  winter,  feed  on  grain  and 
roots,  and  burrow  in  the  ground.  There  are  eleven  fpecies 
now  known,  viz. 

1.  Arbtomys  inarmota,  the  Alpine  marmot :  ears  (hort, 
round;  body  brown,  beneath  reddifti.  Inhabits  dry  open 
places  on  the  fummits  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenean 
mountains  ;  feeds  on  roots,  herbs,  inlebts,  and  w  hen  tamed 
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whatever  is  offered  ;  drinks  little,  bafks  in  the  fun  ;  lives 
among  fmall  tribes,  with  a  centinel  placed  to  give  notice 
of  danger,  which  is  done  by  a  hi fs  ;  forms  a  burrow  with 
many  chambers  and  entrances  for  the  furamer,  another 
lined  with  fott  grafs  in  which  it  remains  torpid  during 
winter ;  eats  with  its  fore-paws  ;  walks  on  its  heels,  often 
erebt  ;  is  eafily  caught  when  out  of  its  burrow  ;  it  can 
hardly  be  kept  awake  in  winter  even  in  warm  chambers; 
it  is  gravid  (even  weeks,  and  brings  from  two  to  four  young 
The  flefli  is  tender;  and  the  fat  and  (kin  are  tiled  by  the 
mountaineers  for  various  remedies. 

2.  Arbtomys  monax,  the  Maryland  marmot  :  ears  fliort, 
round;  fnout  blueifli;  tail  long  and  hairy  ;  body  grey. 
Inhabits  the  warm  parts  of  North  America,  in  holes  of 
rocks,  wintering  under  hollow  trees;  fize  of  a  rabbit  or 
hare;  and  the  flelh  good. 

3.  Arbtomys  bobac,  the  Chinefe  marmot  ;  ears  fmall  ; 
tail  hairy;  (ore-thumb  clawed  ;  body  grey,  beneath  ye) 
lowifh.  Inhabits  the  dry  and  funny  mountains  of  Afia 
and  China,  in  deep  burrows;  lives  in  families  of  twenty  or 
twenty-four;  goes  abroad  morning  and  mid-day,  leaving 
a  centinel  at  the  entrance  of  its  burrow' ;  feeds  on  vegeta¬ 
bles  ;  defends  itfelf  with  its  fore-paws ;  is  eafily  tamed; 
eats  with  its  fore. feet  ;  in  fummer  voracious;  deeps  in 
winter  ;  the  flefh  is  good  ;  and  the  fat  is  ufed  for  dreliing 
leather  and  furs. 

4.  Arbtomys  empetra,  the  Canadian  marmot:  ears 
fliort;  tail  hairy;  body  above  mixed  grey,  beneath 
orange.  Inhabits  North  America. 

5.  Arbtomys  pruinofa,  the  hoary  marmot  :  ears  fhort ; 
tail  and  feet  black ;  hair  of  the  back,  (ides,  ana  belly,  long, 
harfli,  hoary.  Inhabits  North  America  ;  and  refembles 
the  monax  :  is  about  the  fize  of  a  rabbit. 

6.  Arbtomys  fuflica,  the  Cafan  marmot :  ears  very  fliort ; 
tail  hairy  and  fliort  ;  body  above  yellowi(h  brown,  with 
many  fmall  white  fpots.  Inhabits  Cafan  and  Audria,  in 
holes  on  the  declivities  of  mountains;  burrows  deep  and 
winding,  witii  feveral  entrances  and  many  apartments,  in 
which  are  (tored  pulfe  and  corn  ;  (ize  of  a  ferret. 

7.  Arbtomys  citillus,  the  earlefs  marmot  :  tail  very 
fliort;  body  cinereous ;  beautifully  (potted  with  white  oil 
the  Tides  ;  a  Break  of  white  from  the  ears  to  the  whilkers  ; 
nofeblunt,  and  black.  Inhabits  Hungary,  Audria,  and 
Poland  ;  about  a  foot  long. 

S.  Arbtomys  zemni,  the  Podolian  marmot :  ears  fliort; 
body  moufe-gre.y  ;  feet  five-toed  ;  eyes  minute,  and  al- 
moft  concealed.  Inhabits  Ruflia,  Poland,  Perlia,  and 
China  ;  is  flrong  and  mifehievous.  It  varies  in  colour 
and  fize,  fometimes  fpotted  with  white  ;  tail  fometimes 
longifli,  with  the  hair  (tied  like  a  fquirrel. 

9.  Arbtomys  guild i,  the  Barbary  marmot:  ears  wide, 
open,  and  truncate  ;  body  flame  colour.  Inhabits  Bar¬ 
bary,  near  Mount  Atlas  ;  (ize  of  a  rabbit  ;  and  burrows 
in  long  deep  caves. 

10.  Arbtomys  Hudfonius,  the  taillefs  marmot:  ears 
fliort  ;  body  brown-afli  ;  and  only  the  rudiment  of  a  tail. 
Inhabits  Hud  Ion’s  Bay. 

11.  Arbtomys  maulinus,  the  Chilefe  marmot:  ears 
fluirp  ;  feet  five-toed  ;  body  reddifli-brown.  Inhabits  the 
woods  of  Chili  ;  two  feet  and  a  half  long. 

ARCTO'PHYLAX,/’.  [from  agxlo{,  bear,  and  tpvXarla, 
I  guard.]  In  altronomy,  the  conflellation  called  Bootes. 

ARC'TOPUS,  J.  [agy.Tou  Trove,  bear’s  foot.]  I11  bota¬ 
ny,  a  genus  of  the  cials  polygamia,  order  dioecia,  ranking 
in  the  natural  order  of  umbellatse  or  umbelliferae.  The 
generic  charabters  are — I.  Male.  Calyx  :  umbel  univer¬ 
sal  long,  unequal  ;  partial  (liorter,  more  abundant;  invo- 
lucre  univerfal  five-leaved,  (hort;  partial  five-leaved,  the 
length  of  the  umbeilule  ;  perianthium  five-parted,  very 
(mail.  Corolla:  univerfal,  uniform  ;  proper  petals  five, 
entire,  oblong.  Stamina:  filaments  five,  fetaceous,  longer 
than  the  corolla ;  antherae  fimple.  Piftillum  :  germ  none; 
(lyles  two,  fetaceous,  longer  than  theftamens;  ftigmas 
(imple.  Pericarpium  :  abortive. — II .  Female  (or  andro¬ 
gynous)  on  a  diliinbt  plant.  Calyx  ;  umbel  partial  with 
L  I  feflile 
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feflfilc  flofcules;  involucre  partial  one-leafed,  four-parted, 
fpreuding,  fpiny  at  the  edge,  many-flowered,  very  large, 
Coroila  :  proper  of  the  difk  male,  feveral,  as  in  the  male  ; 
of  the  ray  female,  four,  pentapetalous.  Stamina  :  to  the 
males  of  the  difk,  as  in  the  male.  Pi  It'll  1  u  m  :  to  the  fe¬ 
males,  germ  Tubulate  hifpid,  under  the  receptacle  of  the 
flofcule;  (Ivies  two,  reflex,  permanent;  (tigmas  Ample. 
Pericarpimn  :  none;  involucre  converging  with  fpines. 
Seeds:  to  i he  females  folitary,  cordate,  acuminate,  bent 
outward,  hifpid  above,  bilocular,  the  fize  of  the  involucre. 
— EJJential  Character .  Male  :  umbel  compound  ;  involucre 
five-leaved  :  corolla  five.petalled  ;  (lamina  five;  pifttllum 
two,  abortive.  Androgynous:  umbel  Ample  ;  involucre 
fonr-paried.  fpiny,  very  large,  containing  very  many  male 
fiofcnles  in  the  difk,  and  four  female  ones  in  the  ray. 
Male:  petals  five;  (lamina  five.  Female;  petals  five; 
flvles  two;  feed  one,  bilocular,  inferior. 

There  is  only  one  fpecies,  called  Arffopus  echinatus, 
or  prickly-leaved  ardlopus.  1 1  is  a  hand fo.me  plant,  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  leaves  are  crowded,  finuate, 
and  ciliate,  with  fpines  on  the  upper  furface  difpofed  liar- 
wife  at  the  finufes  ;  flowers  terminating,  among'the  leaves. 

ARCTQSjTA'PHYLOS,  f.  See  Vaccinium. 

ARCTOTHE'CA,  J\  See  Gorteria  and  Arctotis. 

ARCTO'TiS,  f.  [from  a  bear,  on  account  of 

its  fhagginefs.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  fyngene- 
fia,  order  polygamia  neceffaria,  ranking  in  the  natural  or¬ 
der  of  compound  flowers.  The  generic  characters  are — 
Calyx:  common  roundilh,  imbricate  ;  lower  Rales’ more 
lax ,  Tubulate  ;  middle  ovate;  inmofl  oblong;  TcarioTe, 
rounded  at  the  end.  Corolla:  compound  radiate;  co- 
rolloles  hermaphrodite,  very  many,  in  the  difk;  females 
ligulate,  near  twenty,  longer  tlian  the  diamcterof  the  dilk  ; 
proper  of  the  hermaphrodites  funnel-lhaped  ;  border  quin- 
quefid  ;  ends  reflex,  equal  ;  of  the  females  ligulate,  lan¬ 
ceolate,  very  finely  three-toothed  ;  tube  (hort.  Stamina; 
of  the  hermaphrodites,  filaments  five,  capillary,  fhort ;  an- 
therae  cylindric,  tubular,  five-toothed,  length  of  the  co¬ 
rolla.  Piltillum  :  of  the  hermaphrodites,  germ  fcarcety 
vilible  ;  ftyle  cylindric,  a  little  longer  than  the  corolla  ; 
ftigma  Ample’:  of  the  females,  germ  ovate-four-cornered, 
villofe,  crowned  with  its  proper  calycle  ;  ftyle  filiform  ; 
fligmas  ovate, oblong,  thickifh,  eredt.  Pericarpium  :  none  ; 
calyx  unchanged.  Seeds:  in  the  hermaphrodites  none  ; 
in  the  females  folitary,  roundifh,  villofe,  crowned  with  a 
calycle  vi finally  of  five  leaves;  leaflets  ovate,  fpreading. 
Receptaculum  :  villofe  or  chaffy  ;  flattifh. — EJJential  Cha¬ 
racter-.  Receptaculunx  villofe  or  chaffy;  down  with  a 
five-leaved  crown.  Calyx  imbricate,  with  Rales  fcariofe 
at  the  end. 

Species.  I.  Receptacle  villofe.  i.  Ardfotiscalendula- 
cea,  or  marygold-fl  owered  ardtotis:  radiant  florets  barren  ; 
leaves  runciuate,  rather  tomentofe.  There  are  feveral  va¬ 
rieties  of  tliis  fpecies,  viz.  a.  Ardtotis  calendula  :  radiant 
florets  twelve-told,  nearly  entire.  (3 .  Arctotis  hypochon¬ 
driacs  :  radiant  florets  trifid,  the  middle  infledted.  y. 
Ardtotis  triftis  :  radiant  florets  four-parted.  $.  Ardtotis 
corufcans  :  radiant  florets  three-parted  ;  the  exterior  one 
trifid.  i]/.  Ardtotis  fit perba  :  radiant  florets  five-parted. 
All  the  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are  annual  ;  are  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  are  alfo  the  other  fpecies. 

2.  Arctotis  Rrrat a  :  radiant  florets  barren  ;  leaves  lan¬ 
ceolate,  undivided,  tooth-ferrate. 

3.  Ardtotis  tenuifolia:  radiant  florets  barren;  leaves 
linear,  undivided,  naked.  Perennial. 

4.  Arctotis  grandiflora,  or  great-flowered  ardtotis  :  ra¬ 
diant  florets  fertile  ;  leaves  pinnatifid,  three-nerved.  Bi¬ 
ennial.  It  flowers  from  March  to  May.' 

5.  Ardtotis  plantaginea,  or  plantain-leaved  ardtotis  ; 
radiant  florets  fertile  ;  leaves  lanceolate-ovate,  nerved, 
Item  clafping.  Perennial.  Flowers  from  J  tine  to  Auguft. 

6.  Ardtotis  argentea,  or  fll very  ardtotis  ;  radiant  florets 
fertile  ;  leaves  lanceolate-linear,  quite  entire,  tonxentofe. 
Flowers  yellow,  blowing  in  Augult.  Biennial. 

7,.  Arctotis  anguftifolia ;  radiant  florets  fertile,  Items 
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creeping,  leaves  lyrate  with  two  teeth  on  each  fide.  A 
variety:  Ardtotis  fpontanea;  leaves  oblong,  toothed. 
The  variety  is  white,  very  branching,  and  varies  vvith 
leaves  fcarcely  broader  than  thofe  of  lavender. 

8.  Ardtotis  afpera,  or  rough  ardtotis:  radiant  florets 
fertile;  leaves  pinnate-finuate,  villofe,  divifions  oblong, 
toothed.  Two  varieties  :  a.  Anemonofpermos  africana, 
or  broad-leaved  rough  ardtotis.  |3.  Anemonofpermos, 
&c.  {lore  aurantio  puicherrimo,  or  narrow-leaved  rough 
arctotis:  has  large,  handfome,  orange-coloured,  flowers; 
difplaying  themfelves  from  July  to  September. 

II.  Receptacle  chaffy.  9.  Ardtotis  paradoxa,  or  cha¬ 
momile-leaved  ardtotis:  radiant  florets  barren  ;  chaffs  co¬ 
loured,  longer  than  the  difk;  leaves  bipinnate,  linear, 
flowers  in  Auguft.  On  account  of  this  difference  in  the 
down,  Gaertner  has  placed  this  fpecies,  vvith  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth,  in  a  new  genus,  which  he  has  entitled  urjinia „ 

10.  Ardtotis  fcariofa,  or  fouthernwood-leaved  arctotis  ; 
radiant  florets  barren  ;  chaffs  equalling  the  florets  of  the 
difk  ;  leaves  decompound.  Flowers  from  April  to  Auguft. 

1 1 .  Ardtotis  paleacea,  or  chaffy  ardtotis  :  radiant  florets 
barren,  chaffs  equalling  the  florets  of  the  difk  ;  leaves 
pinnate,  linear.  It  flowers  from  April  to  Auguft. 

12.  Ardtotis  dentata,  or  fine-leaved  ardtotis;  radiant 
florets  barren  ;  leaves  pinnate,  pinnas  pinnatifid-indented. 
It  is  annual  ;  and  flowers  in  July. 

13.  Ardtotis  anthemoides  :  chaffs  fliorter  than  the  flo¬ 
rets  ;  leaves  linear. 

14.  Ardtotis  tenuifolia  ;  radiant  florets  barren  ;  leaves 
linear,  undivided,  fmooth. 

15.  Ardtotis  acaulis,  or  dwarf  ardtotis :  peduncles  radi¬ 
cal,  leaves  lyrate.  This  is  a  low  plant,  the  flower-ftem 
rarely  exceeding  fix  inches  in  height  ;  but  the  flowers, 
which  are  yellow,  are  large  and  fine.  They  come  out  ill 
April,  and  continue  to  July. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  annual  forts  may  be  raifed 
from  feeds  fown  in  the  fpring,  either  in  a  warm  border  of 
light  earth,  about  the  middle  of  April,  or  in  a  moderate 
hot-bed,  towards  the  end  of  March.  They  may  alfo  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  cuttings  or  flips  from  the  roots.  The  fhrubby 
forts  are  propagated  by  planting  cuttings  in  a  bed  of  light 
frefli  earth,  in  any  of  the  fummer  months,  obferving  to 
fhade  them  from  the  heat  of  the  fun  until  they  have  taken 
root,  as  alfo  to  refrefh  them  often  with  water;  and,  in  fix 
weeks  after  planting,  they  will  be  rooted  diffidently,  at 
which  time  they  fliould  be  tranfplanted  into  pots  filled 
with  frefh  earth.  Several  of  theie  grow  to  the  height  of 
four  or  five  feet  ;  and,  as  they  fend  forth  many  branches, 
they  require  to  be  frequently  pruned,  to  keep  them  in  or¬ 
der.  They  are  feldom  deftitute  of  flowers,  unlefs  the 
winter  be  fevere  ;  on  which  account  they  are  very  valua¬ 
ble.  In  that  feafon  they  make  a  fine  variety  in  the  green- 
houfe  or  cape  ftove ;  and  when  fet  abroad  in  fummer, 
they  produce  flowers  in  great  abundance.  See  Gorteria  . 

ARCTU'R  A,y".  Inflammation,  See.  of  the  finger,  from 
a  curvature  of  the  nail. 

ARCTU'RUS,  /.  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  firft  magnitude, 
between  the  thighs  of  the  conftellation  Bootes.  So  called 
front  bear,  and  aga,  tail ;  as  being  near  the  bear’s 

tail.  This  ftar  is  mentioned  in  Job,  ix.  9,  and  xxxviii.  32, 
by  the  11am cAiJh\  and  by  many  of  the  poets  under  its 
Greek  name  Ar Slums.  Dr.  Hornlby,  the  Savilian  Profef- 
for  of  Aftronomy,  concludes,  that  Ardturus  is  the  neared 
ftar  to  our  fyftem  vifible  in  the  northern  hemifphere  ;  be- 
caufe  the  variation  of  its  place,  in  confequence  of  a  proper 
motion  of  its  own,  is  more  remarkable  than  that  of  any 
other  of  the  ltars  ;  and,  by  comparing  a  variety  of  obfer- 
vations  re  (petting  the  quantity  and  diredtion  of  the  motion 
of  this  ftar,  he  infers,  that  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic 
decreafes  at  the  rate  of  58  '  in  100  years  ;  a  quantity  which 
nearly  correfponds  to  the  mean  of  the  computations  fram¬ 
ed  by  Euler  and  De  la.Lande,  upon  the  principles  of  at- 
tradlion.  Pbilofophical  Transitions,  v.  63. 

Arcturus,/.  in  botany.  SeeCeLSiA. 

ARC'TUS,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  two  con- 
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ilelhtions  of  the  northern  hemifphere  ;  by  the  Latins  call¬ 
ed  urfa  major  and  minor,  and  by  us  the  greattr  and  Irflir  bear . 

AR'CUATE,  adj.  [arcuatus,  Lat.]  Bent  in  the  form  of 
an.  arch. — The  caufe  of  the  confufion  in  founds,  and  the 
inconfufion  of  fpecies  vifible,  is,  for  that  the  fight  worketh 
in  right  lines  ;  but  founds,  t hat  move  in  oblique  and  arcu¬ 
ate  lines,  muff  needs  encounter  and  dilturb  the  one  the 
other.  Bacon. — In  the  gullet,  where  it  perforateth  the  mid. 
jiff,  the  carneotis  fibres  are  inflected  and  arcuate.  Ray. 

ARCU'ATILK,  adj.  Bent;  infleaed. 

ARCUA'TION,  /  The  a<T  of  bending  any  thing;  in¬ 
curvation.  The  (late  of  being  bent  ;  curvity,  or  crooked- 
nefs.  In  gardening,  the  method  of  raiding  by  layers  inch 
trees  as  cannot  be  raifed  from  feed,  or  that  bear  no  feed, 
as  the  elm,  lime,  alder,  willow  ;  and  is  fo  called  from 
bending  down  to  the  ground  the  branches  which  fpting 
from  the  offsets  or  fiools  after  they  are  planted.  See  Lay¬ 
ers  and  Laying. 

ARCU'ATURE,/  | [arcuatura,  low  Lat.]  The  bend¬ 
ing  or  curvature  of  an  arch. 

ARCUA'TUS, /I  [from  arcus,  Lat.  abow.]  A  fpecific 
name  of  the  jaundice,  either  becaufe  the  colour  of  the  eyes 
is  like  a  rainbow,  orbecaufe  of  the  rainbow-like  arch  which 
is  under  the  eye-lid  in  this  difeafe. 

ARCUBA'LISTER,/!  [from arcu's,  a  bow,  and  balijla , 
Lat.  an  engine.]  A  crofs-bow  man. 

ARCUC'CIO,  or  Arcu'tio,  J.  a  machine  made  of  a 
board,  covered  with  pieces  of  hoops,  like  the  tilt  of  a 
waggon  ;  ufed  in  Italy  to  prevent  children  from  being 
over-laid  and  fmothered  by  nurfes  or  others.  Every  nurfe 
in  Florence  is  obliged  to  lay  her  child  in  an  arcutio,  under 
pain  of  excommunication. 

AR'CULA,y.  [dim.  of  area.,  Lat.  a  chert.]  The  ca¬ 
vern  in  which  the  eye  is  lodged  ;  the  focket  of  the  eye. 

AR'CULUS,  in  heathen  mythology,  the  patron  of  ho- 
nerty. 

A  RCY'RIA,y  in  botany,  a  genus  of  fungi,  according 
to  the  claflification  of  Albertini  and  Schweiniz.  The 
fpecies  are  :  i.  Arcyria  leucocephala.  2.  Arcyria  flava. 

3.  Arcyria  cinerea.  4.  Arcyria  incarnata.  5.  Arcyria 
punicea. 

A'RD,  [Sax.]  Signifies  natural  difpofition  ;  as ,  Goddard, 
is  a  divine  temper ;  Rcinard,  a  fincere  temper;  Giffard,  a 
bountiful  and  liberal  difpofition  ;  Bernard,  filial  affedlion. 

ARD,  [Heb.  a  commander.]  A  man’s  name. 

ARDA'LIDES,  a  furname  of  the  Mufes,  taken  from 
Ardalns,  fon  of  Vulcan,  whom  they  held  in  great  honour. 

AR'DALUS,  a  fon  of  Vulcan,  faid  to  have  been  the  firft 
who  invented  the  pipe,  and  that  he  gave  it  to  the  Mufes. 

AR'DAMON,  or  Ardama,/!  in  antiquity,  a  veifel  of 
water  placed  at  the  door  of  a  perfon  decealed,  till  the  time 
of  burial,  as  a  token  that  the  family  was  in  mourning,  and 
to  ferve  to  fprinkle  and  purify  perfons  as  they  came  out 
of  the  houfe. 

AR'DAS,  f.  [aa&z;,  from  a^svu,  to  defile  ]  Filth; 
excrement. 

AR  DAS'SES,  _/i  in  commerce,  the  coarfeft  of  all  the 
filks  of  Perfia.  In  this  fenfe,  they  fay,  the  legis,  the  houfets, 
the  ckoitj's,  and  tire  payas  ardajjes,  to  fignify  the  word  of 
tbofe  four  forts  of  Perlian  filks. 

ARDASSl'NES,  f.  in  commerce,  called  in  France 
ablaques  ;  a  very  fine  fort  of  Perfian  (ilk,  little  inferior  in 
finenefs  to  the  fourbaftis.  It  is  but  little  ufed  in  the  filk 
man u failures  of  Lyons  and  Tours,  becaufe  it  will  not 
bear  hot  water  in  the  winding. 

ARDE'A,  y.  [Blanchard  deduces  this  word  from  ar- 
duus,  Lat.  becaule  it  flies  high  ;  Minlhew  from  ardo,  to 
burn,  becaufe  of  the  hot  quality  of  its  dung;  others  from 
she  city  of  Ardea,  from  whole  fcattered  embers  this  bird, 
according  to  Ovid,  is  generated  ;  or  from  a. -eg,  the  air,  and 
$vu,  Gr.  to  penetrate.]  In  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds 
of  the  order  of  grallae.  The  general  characters  of  this 
genus  are  thefe — The  bill  is  (traight,  fharp,  long,  aqd 
fbmewhat  compreffed,  with  a  furrow  that  runs  from  the 
Hoftrils  towards  she  point  ;  the  noftrils  are  linear  ;  the 
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tongue  fliarpened ;  and  the  feet  have  four  toes.  This 
extenfive  genus  contains  the  herons,  the  dorks,  the  cranes, 
the  egrets,  and  the  bitterns,  amounting  in  all  to  ninety, 
fix  fpecies,  ranged  in  five  divifions. 

I .  Crertcd  :  bill  hardly  longer  than  the  head. 

1.  Ardea  pavonia,  the  crowned  or  Balearic  crane  :  crert 
briitly,  ereCt ;  temples  with  two  n  iked  wattles.  Bill 
brownifii  ;  iridsgrey  ;  crown  covered  with  fliort  filky  fea¬ 
thers;  crert  circular,  yellowilh  tipt  with  black,  terhples 
and  wattles  red  ;  body  blueifh-afli  ;  wing-coverts  white, 
the  greater  ones  reddifit,  thole  next  the  body  black  1 0 1  ; 
tail  and  greater  quill-feathers  black,  the  fecondary  bay  ; 
legs  dttfky.  Inhabits  Africa  and  Guinea;  two  feet  nine 
indies  long;  is  eafily  tamed,  ar.d  feeds  on  worms  and  ve¬ 
getables;  runs  well,  and  continues 'long  on  the  wing; 
fleeps  on  one  leg;  flertr  tough. 

2.  Ardea  virgo,  the  Nuniidian  crane  :  behind  each  eye 
a  tuft  of  long,  white,  pendent  feathers.  Bill  yellowilh, 
the  bafe  greenifh,  tip  red  ;  irids  red  ;  head  and  tips  of  the. 
primary  quill-feathers  black;  feathers  of  the  breaft  long, 
pendulous;  crert  over  the  eyes  turned  back  and  pendu- 
Jous  ;  body  blueifli-afh  ;  crown  cinereous  ;  head,  neck, 
throat,  breaft,  and  legs,  black.  Inhabits  Africa  and  Afia  : 
three  feet  three  inches  long. — Thefe  two  beautiful  birds 
are  correbtly  figured  in  Plate  I. 

II.  Cranes.  Head  bald. 

3.  Ardea  grus,  the  common  crane:  hind-head  naked 
papillous  ;  cap  and  quill-feathers  black  ;  body  cinereous  ; 
iniiermolt  tail-feathers  jagged.  Bill  greenilh-black  ;  front 
covered  with  black  down;  hind-head  red,  with  a  few 
fcattered  hairs,  and  beneath  a  cinereous  area  ;  temples  and 
upper  neck  white;  legs  black. — There  is  alfo  a  beautiful 
variety,  with  the  cap  white  ;  lower  part  of  the  neck  and 
quill-feathers  black  ;  as  delineated  in  the  annexed  en¬ 
graving,  Plate  II.  Thefe  inhabit  Europe  and  Afia;  but 
the  white  variety  is  found  chiefly  in  Japan;  they  migrate 
in  autumn  towards  the  fouth  ;  are  above  five  feet  long  : 
feed  on  all  forts  of  vermin  and  green  corn  ;  fly  in  vaft 
flocks,  at  a  great  height,  and  reft  on  one  leg. 

4.  Ardea  Canadenfis,  the  brown  crane  :  fore-head  naked, 
papillous  ;  body  cinereous;  wings  tertaceous  on  the  out- 
fide.  Bill  dufky,  the  lower  mandible  tipt  with  pale  flefh- 
colour  ;  head  on  the  naked  part  red  ;  back,  wings,  and 
fcapulars,  reddifli  ;  greater  quill-feathers  dark  brown  ; 
legs  black.  Inhabits  North  America;  three  feet  three 
inches  long  ;  feeds  on  corn  and  various  infects,  and  mi¬ 
grates  ;  fle 111  good. 

5.  Ardea  Americana,  the  whooping  crane:  crown, 
nape,  and  naked  temples,  papillous;  front,  nape,  and  pii- 
mary  quill-feathers,  black  ;  body  white.  Bill  yellowirt), 
ferrate  at  the  tip  ;  crown  red,  covered  with  black  hair  ; 
head  beneath,  as  far  as  the  lower  jaw,  red  ;  legs  black. 
Inhabits  North  America  ;  four  feet  fix  inches  long  ;  makes 
a  great  clamour,  and  feeds  on  worms  and  marfh  infedts. 

6.  Ardea  antigone,  the  Indian  crane  :  naked  head  and 
papillous  collar  red  ;  body  cinereous  ;  primary  quill-fea¬ 
thers  black.  Bill  greenifh-yellow  with  a  dulky  tip  ; 
crown  and  fpot  behind  the  eyes  white  ;  legs  red  ;  claws 
black.  Inhabits  Africa  and  India  ;  five  feet  high. 

This  is  the  argil,  orhurgil,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ives,  in 
his  journey  through  India  ;  and  of  which  he  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  defeription  :  “  It  is  a  very  large  fpecies;  from  tip 
to  tip  of  the  wings 'meafuring- fourteen  feet  ten  inches; 
and  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the. claws  (even  feet  and  a 
halt.  The  bill  is  fixteen  inches  round  at  the  bale,  and 
nearly  of  a  triangular  fhape  ;  the  feathers  of  the  back  and 
wing  are  very  ftrong,  and  of  an  iron  colour;  thole  of  the 
breaft  long:  over  the  belly  a  great  deal  of  down,  of  a 
dirty  white  :  the  legs  and  half  the  thighs  are  naked. 
This  monller  (as  Ives  terms  it )  inhabits  Bengal,  and  is 
alfo  found  at  Calcutta.  It  majeftically  ftalks  along  be¬ 
fore  one,  and  appears  at  firft  like  a  naked  Indian.  The 
common  opinion  is,  that  the  fouls  of  the  Bramins  poffefs 
thefe  birds.  On  opening  one  o!  them,  a  terapin,.or  land- 
4  toi'toilcj 
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tortoife,  ten  inches  long,  was  found  in  its  craw,  and  a  large 
male  black  cat  was  found  entire  in  its  ftomach.”  The 
lame  fpecies  feems  to  have  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Smeath- 
m.in  in  Africa,  white  resident  there  5  an  adult  of  one  of 
which  will  often  mealure  (even  feet  when  (landing  erect. 
He  defctibes  the  plumage  much  the  fame  as  Mr.  Ives’s 
bird;  adding,  “that  the  gape  is  monftrbufly  wide:  the 
head  is  covered  w  ith  white  down,  thinly  difperled,  ap¬ 
pearing  not  unlike  a  grey-headed  man  :  on  the  middle  of 
the  neck  before,  a  long  conic  membrane,  like  a  bladder, 
fprinkled  very  thinly  with  fhort  down,  fifing  or  falling  as 
the  animal  moves  the  beak,  and  always  appearing  in¬ 
flated.  Thefe  birds  are  met  with  in  companies.  A 
young  bird,  about  five  feet  in  height,  was  brought  up 
tame,  and  prefented  to  the  chief  of  the  Bananas,  where 
Mr.  Smeathman  lived  ;  and,  being  accuflomed  to  be  fed 
in  the  great  hall,  foon  became  familiar,  duly  attending 
that  place  at  dinner-time,  and  placing  itfelf  behind  its 
matter's  chair,  frequently  before  any  of  the  guefts  entered. 
The  fervants  were  obliged  to  watch  it  narrowly,  and  to 
defend  the  provifions  with  Twitches  in  their  hands;  but, 
notwitliftanding  this,  it  would  frequently  fnatch  off  forne- 
what  or.  other,  and  it  once  feized  a  whole  boiled  fowl, 
which  it  fwallowed  in  an  inttant.  Its  courage  is  not  equal 
to  its  voracity  ;  for  a  child  of  eight  or  ten  years  old  foon 
puts  it  to  flight  with  a  (witch,  though  at  firff  it  feems  to 
Hand  upon  its  defence,  by  threatning  with  its  enormous 
bill  widely  extended,  and  crying  out  with  a  loud  hoarfe 
voice  like  a  bear  or  tiger.  It  is  an  enemy  to  final  1  qua¬ 
drupeds,  as  well  as  birds  and  reptiles,  and  dettroys  fowls 
and  chickens,  though  it  dare  not  attack  a  hen  with  her 
young  openly  s  it  preys  alfo  on  rats,  young  kittens,  and 
the  like  ;  and  has  been  known  to  fwallow  a  cat  whole  :  a 
bone  of  a  fliin  of  beef,  being  broken  afunder,  fcrves  it  but 
for  two  morfels.  The  individual  above-mentioned  tiled 
to  fly  about  the  ifland,  and  rood  very  high  among  the  filk- 
cotton  trees;  from  whence,  at  two  or  three  miles  dittance, 
it  could  fpy  the  dinner  carrying  acrof's  the  yard;  when, 
darting  from  its  ftation,  it  would  enter  promifcuoufly  with 
the  women  who  carried  in  the  diflies.  When  fitting,  it 
was  obferved  to  red  itfelf  on  the  whole  length  of  the  hind 
part  of  the  leg.  It  I'ometimes  flood  near,  for  half  an  hour 
after  dinner,  with  the  head  turning  alternately,  as  if  lift- 
ening  to  the  converfation.”  It  is  certainly  the  molt  ex¬ 
traordinary  bird  of  this  numerous  genus. 

7.  Ardea  gigantea,  the  Siberian  crane  :  white  ;  temples 
and  front  naked,  red,  wrinkled  ;  ten  fil'd  quill-feathers 
shining  black  ;  bill  and  legs  red.  Bill  ferrate;  irids  pale 
white;  tail  with  twelve  fubeqiial  feathers;  the  year-old 
bird  is  tawnyifh,  beneath  white  ;  face  and  legs  greenifh- 
brown.  Inhabits  the  vafl  marfhy  flats  of  Siberia;  feeds 
on  reptiles,  worms,  and  finall  fifh  ;  (lands  four  leet  and  a 
half  high. 

III.  Stotks.  Orbits  naked. 

8.  Ardea  ciconia,  the  white  dork  ;  white  ;  orbits  and 
quill-feathers  black;  bill,  legs,  and  (kin,  red.  Inhabits 
Europe,  A  fia,  and  Africa  ;  three  feet  thrge  inches  long  ; 
feeds  on  fiih  and  reptiles,  and  is  in  fome  countries  held 
facred  for  its  ufe  in  dedroying  ferpents  ;  fleeps  on  one 
leg  ;  in  autumn  migrates  in  vait  and  orderly  flocks  to  the 
fens  of  Egypt  and  Barbary;  greater  wing-coverts  black. 

9.  Ardea  maguari,  A merican  (tork  :  white  ;  orbitsand 
.legs  red  ;  bill  cinereous;  upper  tail  and  greater  wing-co¬ 
verts,  quill-feat iiers  and  fcapulars,  black.  Bill  nine  inches 
long,  tiie  ba fe  yellowifh-green  ;  irids  filvery  ;  feathers  of 
the  throat  long,  lux  ;  claws  broad,  fiat.  Inhabits  the 
warmer  parts  of  America;  three  and  a  half  feet  long. 

10  Ardea  nigra,  the  black  dork:  brown;  brealt  and 
belly  white.  Bill  greenifh-grey  tipt  with  wliitifh  ;  fea¬ 
thers  of  the  hind-head  and  under  the  neck  long  ;  neck  and 
(ides  of  the  head  (billing  azure;  le^-.  red.  Inhabits  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Afi.i :  two  feet  nine  inches  long;  is  timid,  and 
retires  into  thick  woods  and  inaccefiible  fens;  feeds  on 
fifh  and  reptiles.  See  Plate  III. 


IV.  Herons  and  Bitterns.  Middle  daw  ferrate  inwardly. 

11.  Ardea  dubia,  the  gigantic  heron:  glaucous,  be¬ 
neath  dirty-white  ;  bill  a  little  triangular.  Bill  of  many 
colours,  fix  teen  inches  round  at  the  bafe  ;  gape  of  the 
mouth  very  large  ;  head  and  neck  nakediih  ;  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  neck  is  a  long  membranous  conic  bag,  thinly 
covered  with  down;  quill-feathers  brown;  legs  black. 
Inhabits  India  and  Africa:  feven  feet  high  when  (land¬ 
ing;  is  docile,  eafily  tamed, and  very  voracious ;  feeds  on 
fifh,  birds,  and  reptiles. 

12.  Ardea  torquata,  the  wreathed  heron:  hind-head 
black,  crefted  ;  back  brown;  neck  and  belly  dirty-white ; 
bread  black  with  yellowifli  lunules.  Inhabits  South 
America. 

13.  Ardea  nifticorax,  the.  night  heron:  crefl  on  the 
hind-head  white,  horizontal,  of  three  feathers;  back 
black;  belly  yellow i fh ,  (male.)  Head  fmooth,  brown; 
belly  brownifh,  beneath  white  ;  fil'd  quill  feathers  with  a 
white  fpot  at  the  tip,  (female.)  Bill  black,  yellowilh  at 
the  bafe  ;  lores  and  orbits  green.  Male;  a  white  band 
on  the  front  ;  head  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  neck  black  ; 
quill  and  tail-feathers  cinereous;  legs  yellowiihgreen. 
Female;  crown  brown;  crefl  none;  body  grey,  brown  ; 
neck  beneath  with  a  rufty  line  ;  eighteen  firfl  quill-feathers 
with  a  white  fpot  at  the  tip;  tail-feathers  edged  with 
white;  lores  white;  legs  brown.  Inhabits  Europe,  Alia, 
and  America  :  twenty  inches  long,  buiids  in  trees  or 
among  rocks;  feeds  on  fifh  ;  migrates,  and  frequents  the 
mouths  of  rivers  and  dagnant  martties. 

14.  Ardea  Jamaicenfis,  the  Jamaica  night  heron  :  brown, 
beneath  white  ;  head  fuberefted  ;  bread  and  belly  with 
brownifh  flreaks.  Bill  dufky  ;  lores  and  orbits  greenifh  ; 
chin  and  vent  white;  primary  quill-feathers  tipt  with 
black;  legs  brown.  Inhabits  the  woods  of  Jamaica  ;  one 
foot  eleven  inches  long. 

15.  Ardea  Caledonica,  the  Caledonian  night  heron: 
ferruginous,  beneath  white;  crefl  on  the  hind-head  of 
three  feathers;  frontlet  black;  eyebrows  white.  Bill 
black;  area  of  the  eyes  green;  legs  yellow.  Inhabits 
New  South  Wales  :  twenty-two  inches  long. 

16.  Ardea  oblcura,  the  dufky  heron  :  crefl  on  the  hind- 
head  of  one  feather  ;  body  above  greenifh,  beneath  chef- 
nut,  longitudinally  ftriped  with  white  and  ferruginous ; 
quill-feathers  with  a  white  fpot  at  the  tip.  Bill  recurved., 
greenifh-black  ;  feathers  of  the  cred  white  ;  front,  crown, 
and  nape,  dufky-chefnut ;  back  and  wing-coverts  dufky- 
chefnut  and  gold-green;  legs  fhort,  greenifh.  Inhabits 
Sclavonia;  fize  of  Ardea  dellaris. 

17.  Ardea  Cayanenfis,  the  Cayenne  night  heron:  ci¬ 
nereous;  head  black,  crown  whiie  ;  crefl  unequal,  of  fix 
feathers,  half  white,  half  black.  Bill  black;  lores  pale 
green  ;  a  white  line  from  the  nodrils  beneath  the  eyes  to 
the  hind  head  ;  body  blueifh-afh  ;  quill-feathers  black; 
legs  yellowilh.  Inhabits  Cayenne  ;  twenty-one  inches  long. 

18.  Ardea  purpurea,  the  crefted  purple  heron  :  hind- 
head  black  ;  crefl  pendent,  of  two  long  feathers  ;  body 
olive,  beneath  purplifh.  Bill  brown  tipt  with  dufky, 
beneath  yellowilh;  crefl  black  ;  orbits  naked  yellowilh  ; 
from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  to  the  hind  head  a  black 
ftreak  ;  chin  white;  upper  half  of  the  neck  rufous,  with 
three  longitudinal  black  lines,  the  reft  olive  behind,  ru¬ 
fous  at  the  fides,  and  reddifh  on  the  fore-part ;  the  feathers 
long,  narrow,  each  with  a  black  fpot  ;  a  black  band  from 
the  middle  of  the  bread  to  the  vent;  lower  tail-coverts 
white,  mixed  with  rufous  and  tipt  with  black  ;  angles  of 
the  wings  rufolis;  quill-feathers  dufky;  legs  greenifh.  In¬ 
habits  Alia;  two  feet  ten  inches  long. 

19.  Ardea  Cafpica,  the  African  heron  :  crefted;  body 
cinereous ;  chin  white  ;  neck  with  three  black  lines.  Bill 
and  legs  yellow  ;  creft  of  three  long  feathers ;  feathers  of 
the  break  and  rump  mixed  with  ferruginous  ;  from  the 
nape  to  the  back  a  broad  black  line,  and  another  on  each 
of  the  fides.  Inhabits  Africa,  Alia,  and  is  very  rarely 
found  in  England;  fize  of  Ardea  cinerea. 

iO.  Arde.t  major,  the  common  heron  :  hind-head  with 
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a  long  pendent  creft  ;  body  cinereous;  line  on  the  neck 
beneath  the  pe’Sror.d  bar  black,  (male.)  Hind-head 
Hno.oth,  black;  back  blueifti,  beneath  whitilh ;  breaft 
with  oblong,  black  ('pots,  (female.)  Bill  dufky,  the  bafe 
beneath  yellowifti  ;  area  of  the  eyes  naked, .greenifli  ;  irius 
yellow;  temples  black;  front,  crown,  and  neck  above, 
white;  fpiirious  wings  and  greater  quill-feathers  black  ; 
(capillars  and  feathers  of  the  throat  long,  lax,  narrow; 
body  beneath  white;  legs  dirty  green.  Female;  c  re  ft 
hardly  any  ;  head  grey  ;  feathers  above  the  breaft  fhort. 
Inhabits  a  I  mo  ft  every  where  in  fenny  places;  is  very  vo¬ 
racious,  and  preys  on  fifti  and  reptiles,  and  even  vegeta¬ 
bles  ;  is  a  great  depredator  on  fiih-ponds  ;  flies  very  high 
with  its  head  between  its  (boulders  and  its  legs  pendulous ; 
builds  frequently  in  trees,  and  lays  four  or  five  grecnifh- 
blue  eggs;  three  feet  three  incites  long. 

21.  Ardea  garzetla,  the  little  egret:  hind-head  crefl- 
ed  ;  body,  white;  bill  black;  lores  and  legs  greenifli, 
Irids  yellowifti  ;  creft  confiding  of  fonie  (hurt  and  two 
long  feathers  ;  face  naked,  green  ;  claws  black.  Inha¬ 
bits  marfhy  places  in  temperate  regions ;  a  foot  long. 

22.  Ardea  leucogafter,  the  demi-egret :  blueifh-black, 
beneath  white;  creft  on  the  hind-head  of  two  feathers  ; 
bill,  naked  face,  and  legs,  yellow.  Lower  part  of  the  back, 
with  fome  long,  pendulous,  rufous  feathers.  Inhabits 
Cayenne  ;  hardly  two  feet  long. 

23.  Ardea  rufefcen.%  the  reddifti  egret  :  blackifh-grey ; 
lores  and  orbits  green  ;  feathers  of  the  head  and  neck, 
and  longer  narrow  ones  of  the  back,  rufty-rufous.  Bill 
yellowifti,  dufky  at  the  tip  ;  legs  black.  Inhabits  Loui- 
liania  ,  near  two  ect  long. 

24.  Ardea  egretta,  the  great  egret :  fuberefted,  white  ; 
legs  black  ;  feathers  of  the  back  and  breaft  lax,  narrow 
and  very  long.  Creft  hardly  viftble  ;  bill  black  or  dirty- 
yellow,  dufky  on  the  back  and  at  the  tip.  Inhabits  South 
America  :  about  two  feet  long  ;  is  folitary,  (by,  lies  hid 
among  the  tall  reeds,  and  feeds  by  night. 

25.  Ardea  agami,  the  agami  heron  :  black-blue,  be¬ 
neath  rufous  ;  hind-head  crefted’;  orbits  and  chin  white. 

Bill  dufky;  cap  and  fix-feathered  long  creft  blue;  nape 
and  jagged  fcapulars  pale  blue  ;  lower  part  of  the  neck 
and  back  with  long  pendulous  feathers.  Inhabits  Cay¬ 
enne  ;  thirty-one  inches  long. 

2 6.  Ardea  cocoi,  the  cocoi  heron  :  hind-head,  pendent 
creft,  and  back,  cinereous;  neck  beneath  fpofted  with 
black;  Tides  of  the  head  black.  Bill  greeni(h-yellow  ; 
irids  golden;  body  cinereous;  creft  five  inches  and  a  half 
long;  cheeks,  chin,  and  crown,  white;  neck  and  back 
with  very  long,  pendulous  feathers.  Inhabits  Brafil  and 
Cayenne  ;  above  three  feet  long. 

27.  Ardea  Johannas,  the  Johanna  heron:  above  cine¬ 
reous,  beneath  white  ;  pendent  creft  and  quill  feathers 
black  ;  feathers  of  the  throat  long,  lax,  and  fpotted  with 
black.  Bill  yellowifti ;  face  naked,  yellow  i(h-green  ;  legs 
brown. 

28.  Ardea  ftifca,  the  brown  heron  :  creft  blackifti  ; 
body  blackifh-brown,  beneath  white;  breaft  with  long 
brown  fpots.  Inhabits  Cayenne  ;  two  feet  and  a  half 
long.  Bill  brown;  legs  yellow. 

29  Ardea  hoadtii,  the  dry  heron  :  crefted  head  and 
body  above  black,  beneath  white  ;  face  naked,  yellowifti; 
front  between  the  eyes  white;  wings  and  tail  cinereous. 

Bill  black,  yellow  at  the  ftdes  ;  irids  and  legs  yellow. 
Female  above  brown  mixed  with  whitifh,  beneath  white 
tinged  with  brown.  Inhabits  the  lakes  of  New  Spain; 
three  feet  three  inches  long. 

30.  Ardea  liohou,  the  houhoti  heron:  head  purple, 
crefted;  body  cinereous  ;  angles  of  the  wings  white  ,  front 
varied  black  and  white;  wing  coverts  blue  and  cinere¬ 
ous.  Bill  black;  legs  variegated  with  brown,  black,  and 
yellowifti  ;  creft  conlifts  of  (even  purple  feathers.  Inha¬ 
bits  the  fens  of  Mexico  :  a  rare  biid. 

31.  Ardea  fndica,  the  Lohaujung  heron  :  varied  with 
Vcl.  II.  No.  62. 
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brown  and  green  ;  fecondary  quill-feathers  green  ;  tail 
black;  wing-coverts,  primary  quill  feathers,  and  body  be - 
nealh,  white.  Bill  black  ;  legs  flefli  colour;  crown,  neck, 
and  hind  -  part  of  the  back,  with  green  (pots;  fometimes 
the  back  is  white.  Inhabits  India  ;  t  It  tee  feet  long. 

32.  Ardea  fiavicol  1  is,  the  yellow  necked  heron:  creft 
on  the  hind-head  and  body  black;  neck  yellowifti  at  the 
(ides,  the  fore  part  chefnut,  the  feathers  edged  with  black 
and  white.  Inhabits  India  ;  two  feet  long. 

33.  Ardea  Novas  Hollandias,  the  white-fronted  heron  : 
fuberefted;  lead- cinereous,  beneath  rufty-rufous  ;  face,  be¬ 
yond  the  eyes,  chin,  ai)d  throat,  white.  Bill  black,  the 
bafe  underneath  yellowifti  ;  lores  and  orbits  naked,  green- 
ifh  ;  legs  yellow-brown  ;  feathers  of  the  crown  long, 
black  ;  cheeks,  chin,  front  and  fore-part  of  the  neck  as 
far  as  the  middle,  white;  feathers  of  the  cheft  long.  In¬ 
habits  New  Holland;  twenty-eigh t  inches  long. 

34.  Ardea  Herodias,  the  great  heron  :  hind-head  creft¬ 
ed  ;  body  brown ;  thighs  rufous  ;  breaft  with  oblong 
black  fpots.  Bill  brown  ;  face  yellowifti  ;  creft  and  quill- 
feathers  black  ;  neck  and  breaft  rufous.  Inhabits  the 
lakes  and  rivers  of  Virginia;  feeds  on  lizards,  frogs  and 
fifti  ;  above  five  feet  long. 

35.  Ardea  Ludoviciana,  the  Louifiana  heron  :  head 
and  neck  rufous ;  frontwliite,  fpotted  with  rufous  ;  crown 
crefted  ;  wing-coverts  and  tail  green  ;  back  cinereous, 
with  a  purple  tinge;  breaft  rufous-brown.  Bill  dufky; 
lores  yellowifti  ;  quill  feathers  blackifti,  many  of  them  tipt 
with  white  ;  wing- coverts  edged  with  tawny  ;  legs  yellow. 
Inhabits  Louifiana;  fixteen inches  long. 

36.  Ardea  violacea,  the  yellow-crowned  heron':  hind- 
head  pale  yellow  ;  creft  white  ;  body  (freaked  black,  and 
white,  beneath  blneifli  ;  legs  pale  yellow.  Bill  black  ; 
irids  red;  face  naked,  green;  creft  four  or  fix  inches  long; 
head  violet  ;  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  each  fide  to  the 
hind-head  a  white  (freak  ;  quill-feathers  blueifti-brown  ; 
tail  blue.  Inhabits  Carolina  :  fifteen  inches  and  a  half  long, 

37.  Ardea  ccerulea,  the  blue  heron  :  hind-head  creft¬ 
ed  ;  body  blue.  Bill  and  lores  blue  ;  legs  green.  Fe¬ 
male;  head  and  neck  dufky-purple  ;  chin  and  middle  of 
the  throat  white  ;  back  lead-colour.  Inhabits  America  : 
eighteen  inches  long. 

38.  Ardea  ccerulefcens,  the  bluifti  heron  :  crefted  ; 
body  dufky-blue  ;  head  and  neck  rufous-brown;  bind- 
head  with  two  long  feathers.  Bill  pale  yellow  ;  lores 
red;  legs  brown.  Inhabits  Cayenne:  nineteen  inches 
long. 

39.  Ardea  rnbiginofa,  the  rufty  crowned  heron  :  ferru¬ 
ginous,  beneath  whitifh  ftriate  with  black;  head  fub- 
crefted  ;  chin  white;  back  with  a  few  black  fpots.  Bill 
ftender  ;  irids  and  legs  yellow;  front  and  quill-feathers 
dtilky;  throat  with  four  black  Breaks  ;  feathers  of  the 
breaft  long,  loofe  ;  from  the  breaft  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck  a  black  line  ;  tail  fhort,  lead-colour.  Inhabits 
North  America  :  (ize  of  Ardea  (lellaris. 

40.  Ardea  Hudfonia,  the  rcd-(honidered  heron  :  crefted 
crown  black  ;  body  brownifh,  beneath  whitifh  ;  neck  be¬ 
neath  fpotted  with  reddifti  black.  Bill  above  black,  be¬ 
neath  tawny;  face  greenifn-yellow  ;  temples,  lower  part 
of  the  head  and  breaft  white,  the  latter  with  oblong 
black  fpots;  neck  beneath  brown,  with  deeper  bars; 
legs  dufky.  Inhabits  North  America:  perhaps  the  fe¬ 
male  of  the  laft. 

41.  Ardea  comata,  the  fquacco  heron:  ferruginous, 
beneath  white  ;  hind-head  with  a  long,  white,  pendent 
creft,  edged  with  black.  Bill  livid  red,  tipt  with  brown  ; 
lores  greeni  (h  ;  irids  yellow  ;  rump,  wings,  and  tail,  w  hite  ; 
legs  greenifh  yellow. 

42.  Ardea  erythrocephala,  the  red-crefted  heron  : 
hind-head  with  a  red  pendent  creft  ;  body  white.  Inha¬ 
bits  Chili. 

43.  Ardea  Thula,  the  Chilian  heron  :  hind  head  crefted 
and  with  the  reft  of  the  body  white.  Inhabits  Chili. 

M  m  44.  Ardea 
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44.  Ardea  cyanocephala,  the  blue-headed  heron  :  crown  56.  Ardea  pileata,  the  black-crefted  heron  :  hind-head 


creded,  and  with  the  back  blue  ;  wings  black,  edged  with 
white.  Bill  black;  belly  yellow-green  ;  tail  green  ;  legs 
yellow.  Inhabits  Chili. 

45.  Ardea  candidiflima,  the  fnowy  heron  :  fnow-white  ; 
bill  and  legs  blackifh  ;  eyes  and  toes  yellow  ;  cred  very 
long,  (hading  1  he  hind-head,  neck,  bread,  and  back.  In¬ 
habits  near  Carthagena  in  America;  lefs  than  Ardea  del- 
laris. 

46.  Ardea  calcanea',  the  cadaneous  heron:  chefnut, 
beneath  wliite  ;  face  and  eyebrows  green;  pouched  chin 
and  rump  white;  head  crelied.  Bill  livid  at  the  bale, 
brown  at  the  tip  ;  b  ids  diitron  ;  (Ides  of  the  head  yellow- 
idi  ;  neck  yellow-hay,  beneatli  varied  yellow  and  whitifh  ; 
quill  and  tail-feathers  lnowy  ;  wing-coverts  ochre.  In¬ 
habits  near  the  Tanais  :  twenty-two  inches  long;  builds 
in  trees. 

'47.  Ardea  Sqnajotta,  the  Bologna  heron  :  bay;  creft 
on  the  head  black,  the  middle  feathers  white  ;  fcapulars 
long,  narrow,  white  at  the  bafe.  Bill  yellow,  tipt  with 
black;  face  naked,  yellow;  cred  with  thirty  feathers; 
legs  green.  Inhabits  Italy  ;  eighteen  inches  long. 

43  Ardea  galeata,  the  galeated  heron  :  hind-head  fub- 
creded  ;  body  milk-white  ;  bill  pale  yellow  ;  legs  fcarlet. 
Inhabits  Chili  :  two  feet  feven  inches  high;  bill  four 
inches  long. 

49.  Ardea  ferruginen,  the  ferruginous  heron  :  head  fub- 
creded  ;  body  blackifh,  the  feathers  ferruginous  at  the 
tips  ;  beneath  varied  with  ferruginous,  whitidt,  brown, 
and  cinereous.  Bill  above  brown,  beneath  readifli-green  ; 
face  naked,  green  ;  irids  faffVon  ;  chin  pale  ochre  ;  quill- 
feathers  black-brown  tipt  with  white  ;  legs greenidi .  In¬ 
habits  Europe  and  Ada;  twenty-one  inches'  long;  mi¬ 
grates;  feeds  on  fillt  and  infedls,  and  builds  on  the  top 
branches  of  trees. 

50.  Ardea  erythropns,  the  red  legged  heron  :  head 
crelted  ;  body  chefinit-fafTron,  beneath  deeper  ;  bill  blue  ; 
legs  red.  There  is  a  variety  with  the  neck  fpotted  at 
t  he  fides ;  legs  pale  yellowilh.  Bill  tipt  with  black; 
head  varied  with  yellow  and  black.  Inhabits  Italy:  fize 
of  Ardea  virefeens. 

51.  Ardea  driata,  the  driated  heron:  hind-head  fub- 
creded  ;  back  hoary,  dreaked  ;  neck  beneath  ferruginous  ; 
fecondary  quill-feathers  tipt  with  white.  Crown  black  ; 
quill  feathers  brown.  Inhabits  Guiana  and  Surinam  ; 
fize  of  Ardea  cinerea. 

52.  Ardea  naevia,  the  fpotted  heron  :  brown  ;  hind- 
head  black,  fubereded  ;  long  quill-feathers  blackifl),  tipt 
•with  white  ;  dtoulders  dreaked  with  white.  Bill  and 
legs  deep  brown  ;  behind  each  eye  a  fmall,  oblong,  black 
patch  ;  cheeks  and  Tides  of  the  neck  pale  rudv  ;  throat 
and  fore-part  of  the  neck  white,  thickly  fpotted  with 
black;  body  beneath  pale  brown;  thighs  with  minute, 
longitudinal,  black  fpots  ;  long  quill-feathers  with  a 
white  (pot  at  the  tip  ;  tail  black.  Inhabits  South  Ame¬ 
rica.  Cim.  Pltyf.  70  tab.  36. 

53.  Ardea  virefeens,  the  green  heron  :  hind-head  fub- 
crefied  ;  back  (hining  green  ;  bread  reddifh  ;  lores  pale 
yellow;  tail  feathers  gold-green,  (male.)  Brown  gold- 
green,  beneath  whitifh  ;  neck  reddidi,  dreaked  with 
white  ;  wing  coverts  and  quill-feathers  fpotted  with 
white,  (female.)  Bill  greenifh-brown  ;  legs  yellowifh  ; 
crown  deep  green.  Male;  quill-feathers  gold-green,  fe¬ 
condary  edged  with  rudy.  Female  ;  cred  hardly  any  ; 
wing-coverts  with  triangular  rufous-white  fpots  at  the 
sip.  Inhabits  South  America;  eighteen  inches  long; 
fits  on  trees. 

54.  Ardea  Bononienfis,  the  collared  heron  :  black  ; 
collar  white  ;  legs  and  two  fpots  on  the  yellow  bill  black. 
Hi  habits  about  Bononia  ;  dze  of  a  curlew. 

55.  Ardea  alba,  the  great  white  heron :  headfmooth; 
body  white;  bill  tawny;  legs  black.  Bill  fix  inches 
long;  irids  yellowilh;  lores  green.  Inhabits  Europe, 
Afi3,  and  America  5  three  feet  iix  inches  long. 


creded  ;  body  white;  crown  black.  Bill  brown;  legs 
pale  yellow  ;  lores  grey-green.  Inhabits  Guiana  :  about 
the  fize  of  the  lad. 

57.  Ardea  nivea,  the  fnowy  heron:  head  finooth  ;  bill 
and  legs  black  ;  body  fnowy  ;  feathers  of  the  neck  and 
back  flowing.  Face  yellowifh  blue  ;  toes  fad'ron.  In¬ 
habits  the  Shores  of  the  Cafpian  Sea  :  above  two  feet  long. 

58.  Ardea  helias,  the  barred  heron  :  head  fmooth  : 
body  above  black,  waved  with  tranfverfe  ferruginous 
lines  :  beneath  whitifh  :  quill  and  tail-feathers  witlt  fer¬ 
ruginous  bars.  Bill  blackifh  ;  tongue  very  narrow, 
grooved;  pupil  red;  head  and  beginning  of  the  neck, 
black  with  white  ftreaks ;  rump  with  tranfverfe  white 
lines;  feven  of  the  tail-coverts  with  a  large  white  fpot  at 
the  tip  ;  tail  blackifh,  dreaked  with  white  and  two  fer¬ 
ruginous  bands.  Inhabits  South  America  :  dxteen  inches 
long  ;  feeds  on  fmall  fidi  and  infetds,  and  expands  the  tail 
like  a  peacock. 

59.  Ardea  facra,  the  facred  heron  :  head  fmooth  :  body 
white  :  inner  wing  coverts  and  tail-feathers  with  black 
lines:  dorfal  feathers  jagged,  white.  There  is  a  variety 
with  the  crown  white  :  body  variegated  white  and  black  : 
dorfal  feathers  jagged,  black:  legs  black.  Middle  of 
the  crown  with  a  few  black  dreaks ;  bill  brown;  legs 
yellow;  greater  quill-feathers  dulky  at  the  tips.  Inha¬ 
bits  Otaheite  :  two  feet  and  a  quarter  long;  is  held  fa¬ 
cred  by  the  natives. 

60.  Ardea  atra,  the  black  heron  :  entirely  black  : 
face  naked  :  head  fmooth.  Inhabits  Silefia  :  fize  of  Ardea 
major.  Wings  blueidi. 

61.  A^dea  purpurata,  the  purple  heron  :  headfmooth'; 
crown  and  neck  blackifh-afh  :  body  above  purple  bay, 
beneath  cinereous  :  face  naked,  yellowifh.  Upper  man¬ 
dible  yellowidi-grecn,  lower  yellowifh  ;  neck  above  with 
blackifit  lines;  throat  with  yellowifh  fpots;  quill-fea¬ 
thers  blackifh-brown  ;  legs  brown.  InhabitsUie  banks 
of  the  Danube  :  fize  of  Ardea  major. 

62.  Ardea  fpadicea,  the  Mexican  heron  :  purple-bay, 
wings,  tail,  and  fmooth  head,  bay  ;  crown  black.  Inha¬ 
bits  New  Spain  :  a  foot  long. 

63.  Ardea  iEquinodtialis,  the  little  white  heron  :  head 
fmooth  :  body  white  :  two  fird  quill-feathers  brown  on 
the  outer  edge.  j3.  Crown  and  bread  faffron  :  lores  and 
legs  yellow-fatfron.  y.  Lores  pale  yellow  :  bill  purple: 
legs  pale  purple.  Bill  and  lores  red  ;  irids  yellow  ;  legs 
green.  Inhabits  America,  (3.  Bononia';  eighteen  inches 
long. 

64.  Ardea  cracra,  the  Martinico  heron  :  head  fmooth  5 
body  variegated  with  reddifh,  above  blueifh-afh,  beneath 
cinereous;  neck  beneath  and  bread  white.  Bill  black,  be¬ 
neath  yellowifh-brown  ;  irids  golden;  orbits  naked,  yel¬ 
lowifh  ;  hind-head  and  neck  above  brown  mixed  with  a  yel¬ 
low  dead-leaf  colour;  lelfer  wing-coverts  green,  edged 
witlt  rufous,  the  greater  and  quill-feathers  edged  with 
white;  tail  greenifh-black  ;  legs  yellow.  Inhabits  South 
America,  near  the  banks  of  rivers. 

65.  Ardea  leucocephala,  the  violet  heron:  black- 
velvet  ;  crown  fmooth,  black  ;  red  of  the  head,  neck,  and 
vent,  white.  Bill  and  legs  brown;  lower  part  of  the  neck 
blueilh-black ;  lower  tail-coverts  white.  Inhabits  Coro¬ 
mandel  ;  thirty-three  inches  long. 

66.  Ardea  rufa,  the  rufous  heron  :  black ;  head  frqooth  ; 
temples  ferruginous;  bread  rufous;  lower  part  of  the 
neck  whitifh,  with  longitudinal  brownifh  fpots;  upper 
part,  back,  and  wings,  brown-afh.  From  each  eye  to  the 
hind-head  a  black  dreak  ;  legs  brown.  Inhabits  Auf- 
tria  ;  fize  of  Ardea  major. 

67.  Ardea  Sinenfis,  the  Chinefe  heron:  brown  with 
pale  bars  ;  headfmooth;  wings  and  tail  black.  Inhabits 
China  ;  fmall.  Bill  yellowifh  ;  legs  green. 

63.  Ardea  variegata,  the  variegated  heron  :  ferruginous 
fpotted  with  brown,  beneath  paler  ;  front  black  ;  chin 
white;  thighs  rufous  ;  legs  brown. 
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6 9.  Ardea  virgata,  the  (freaked  heron  :  blackifh-brown  ; 
neck  beneath  white  ;  throat  (freaked  with  black  ;  wing- 
coverts  (freaked  with  yellowifh.  Inhabits  North  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  feventeen  inches  long.  Legs  greenifh. 

70.  Ardea  cana,  the  a(h-colonred  heron:  cinereotrs  ; 
neck  brown  afh  ;  bellv,  checks,  and  chin,  white.  Bill 
black  ;  feathers  of  the  flanks  long,  broad;  legs  yellowifh. 
Inhabits  North  Atnerica;  twenty-five  inches  long. 

71 .  Ardea  carnnculata,  the  u  attled  heron  :  back,  w ings, 
legs, and  crown,  black-bine  ;  fmooth  head  and  neck  white  ; 
body  beneath  black  ;  bill  and  chin  carnnculate.  Bill 
black,  with  a  red  bafe  ;  orbits  naked,  red  ;  it  ids  reddifli  ; 
two  wattles  hanging  from  the  chin  Covered  with  white 
feathers.  Inhabits  Africa  j  five  feet  long. 

72.  Ardea  Malaccenfis,  the  Malacca  heron  :  brown  ; 
beneath,  wings  and  tail  white;  fmooth  head  and  neck 
flreaked  with  brown  and  white;  face  naked,  cinereous. 
Bill  black,  the  bafe  yellow  at  the  fides  ;  feathers  of  the 
bead  and  neck  long,  narrow,  loofe  ;  legs  yellow.  Inha¬ 
bits  Malacca  ;  nineteen  inches  long. 

75.  Ardea  cinnamomea,  the  cinnamon  heron  :  cinna¬ 
mon  ;  head  fmooth  ;  chin  and  vent  white;  throat  flreak¬ 
ed  with  brown;  a  yvliite  ftripe  on  each  fide  of  the  chin. 
Inhabits  China;  eighteen  inches  long.  Bill  and  legs 
yellow. 

74.  Ardea  pumila,  the  dwarf  heron  :  fmooth  head  and 
neck  varied  with  yellowifh,  chefnnt  and  white;  body 
above  chefnnt,  beneath  wbitifh  ;  tail  fnowy.  Upper 
mandible  black,  with  a  yellowifli  edge,  lower  pale  ochre, 
with  a  yellowifh  bafe;  face  ochre;  i rids  yellow;  chin 
and  band  reaching  as  far  as  the  breafl  wdiite  ;  rump  fnowy  ; 
legs  dirty-afli.  Inhabits  the  Cafpian  Sea;  nineteen 
inches  long. 

75.  Ardea  badia,  the  chefnnt  heron  :  chefnnt,  beneath 
wbitifh,  with  a  longitudinal  fnowy  flripe  down  the  mid¬ 
dle;  quill-feathers  black;  wing-coverts  blueiflt.  Bill 
brown;  irids  yellowifh  ;  tail  chefnnt;  legs  red.  Inha¬ 
bits  Silefia  ;  ftze  of  a  crow  ;  builds  in  trees. 

76.  Ardea  Philippenfis,  the  Philippine  heron  :  be¬ 
neath  white;  fmooth  crown  and  neck  above  reddilh- 
brown;  back  with  tranfverfe  rufous  and  brown  lines; 
wings  and  tail  bh.ck;  throat  reddifh  dirty. white.  Bill 
greenifh-yellow  ;  face  naked,  gieen;  wings  edged  with 
reddifli- white ;  legs  yellow.  Inhabits  the  Philippine 
Iflands  :  eleven  inches  long. 

77.  Ardea  Novae  Guineae,  the  New  Guinea  heron  : 
black;  head  fmooth  ;  face  naked,  greenifh.  Inhabits  New 
Guinea;  ten  inches- long.  Bill  brown. 

78.  Ardea  cyanopus,.  the  cinereous  heron  :  cinereous, 
beneath  w  bite  ;  head  fmooth  ;  face  blue;  quill-feathers 
partly  white,  partly  black.  Bill  blue,  tipt  with  black  ; 
wing-coverts  cinereous  mixed  with  black;  legs  blueifh. 
Inhabits  America  ;  a  little  larger  than  a  crow. 

79.  Ardea  maculata,  die  fpotted  heron:  brown;  neck 
above  and  upper  part  of  the  back  fpotted  with  white; 
head  fmooth  ;  lores  naked,  greenifh.  Bill  brown,  be¬ 
neath  greenifh-yellow  ;  quill-feathers  with  a  black  fpot  at 
the  tip  ;  legs  greenifli-brown.  Inhabits  the  fens  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  eighteen  inch.es  and  a  quarter  long. 

80.  Ardea  Gardeni,  the  Gardenian  heron  :  brown  ; 
head  fmooth;  back  blatkifh  ;  throat  and  bread  whitifli, 
fpotted  with  brown.  Inhabits  Cayenne  and  Carolina; 
eighteen  or  twenty-two  inches  long. 

81.  Ardea  flellaris,  the  debated  bittern,  head  fmootli- 
ifli  ;  body  above  teflaceous,  with  tranfverfe  fpots,  be¬ 
neath  paler,  with  oblong  brown  fpots.  Bill  brown,  be¬ 
neath  greenifh  ;  legs  and  lores  green.  Inhabits  the  tem¬ 
perate  parts  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  America;  three  feet 
two  inches  long;  migrates  northern!  y  in  funimer;  feeds  on 
fifh  and- reptiles ;  about  fun-fet  riles  in  the  air  to  a  vail 
height  in  a  fpiral  direction,  making  a  prodigious  noile; 
builds  among  reeds;  eggs  four  or  five,  greemfli-afli. 

82.  Ardea  minuta,  the  little  bittern:  head  fmooth; 
body  brawn;  beneath  reddifh ;  tail-featheisgreenifh-black  ; 
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lores  yellowifli,  (male.)  Body  brown;  edges  of  the 
feathers  reddifh,  beneath  reddifli;  *rown,  back,  wings 
and  tail  black,  (female.)  Bill  yellow. green  ;  naked  part 
of  the  face  yellow  ;  irids  iafrron ;  legs  green  brown.  Inha¬ 
bits  Europe  and  Afia,  very  rare  in  England  ;  fif.een  5 riches 
long.  This  and  the  preceding  are  fhewui  in  Piate  IV. 

83.  Ardea  botattrus,  tliegreater  bittern  :  head  fmooth, 
black;  body  above  cinereous-brow  11,  beneath  rufous; 
lores  and  naked  orbits  yellow;  throat  wbi  e,  flreaked 
with  black  and  reddifh.  Bill  yellowifh;  irids  yellow; 
feathers  of-tlie  head  and  breafl  long,  flowing;  feathers  of 
the  (ides  of  the  neck  flreaked  with  biack.  Inhabits  Italy  ; 
three  feet  nine  inches  long. 

84.  Ardea'  folonnienlis,  the  Italian  bittern  :  crown 
black;  fmooth  head  and  neck  ferruginous;  body  above 
blackifli,  beneath  reddifli.  Bill  blackifli,  beneath  cor¬ 
neous;  irids  yellow;  wing-coverts  varied  with  ferrugi¬ 
nous  and  white;  greater  quill-feathers  blackifli,  leffer 
ferruginous;  legs  brown.  Inhabits  Italy;  larger  than 
the  next. 

85.  Ardea  Marfigli,  the  Swabian  bittern  :  rufous  flreak¬ 
ed  with  brown  ;  head  fmooth  ;  throat  white;  quill-fea¬ 
thers  brownifli  with  dufky  bars;  tail  whitifli.  Face 
naked,  yellow;  irids  whitifli  ;  legs  yellowifh.  Inhabits 
the  banks  of  the  Danube;  lefs  than  Ardea  flellaris. 

86.  Ardea  Damibialis,  the  rayed  bittern  :  brown,  with 
black  and  reddifli  lines;  head  fmooth  ;  lores  nuked,  yel¬ 
low  ;  throat  and  breafl  wbitifh.  Bill  brown,  beneath 
yellowifh;  legs  and  claws  grey.  Inhabits  the  banks  of 
the  Danube;  fize  of  the  laft. 

87.  Ardea  undulata,  the  zigzag  bittern  :  reddifh  grey; 
cap  black;  body  above  with  black  waves,  beneath  with 
angular  (freaks.  Bill  brown  ;  lores  blueil’n  ;  neck  tumid; 
legs  yellow.  Inhabits  Cayenne ;  thirteen  inches  long. 

88.  Ardea  Brafilienfis,  the  Brafilian  bittern  :  head 
fmooth  ;  body  biackifli,  dotted  with  yellow  ;  quill  and 
tail-feathers,  bill  and  legs,  blackifli.  Irids  yellow  ;  head 
and  neck  brown,  with  a  few  black  fpots;  throat  wdiite, 
black  and  brown  longitudinal  fpots.  Inhabits  Brafil ; 
two  feet  eight  inches  long. 

89.  Ardea  tigrina,  the  tiger  bittern:  head  fmooth  ; 
crown  and  tail  black*  with  white  bands;  body  black, 
fpotted  above  with  rufous,  beneath  with  pale  ochre; 
chin  and  vent  white.  Bill  greenifh  ;  irids  yellowifh  ;  chin 
and  fides  of  the  neck,  reddifh,  with  black  fpots;  tail  with 
four  bands;  legs  green.  Inhabits  South  America;  two 
feet  and  a  half  long. 

90.  Ardea  lineata,  the  lineated  bittern  :  head  fmooth  ; 
bill  and  lores  blue;  wings  and  tail  black;  body  above 
W'aved  with  rufous,  yellowifli,  and  brown,  lines,  beneath 
dirty- white.  Head  and  neck  rufous,  with  numerous  brown 
lines  croffmg  each  other;  fore-part  of  the  neck  with  a 
white  line,  each  fide  edged  with  black  fpots;  legs  yel¬ 
low.  Inhabits  Cayenne;  two  feet  and  a  half  long. 

91.  Ardea  flava,  the  yellow  bittern  :  flreaked;  above 
brown,  beneath  white;  head  and  neck  reddifli;  tail-fea¬ 
thers  with  tranfverfe  white  (freaks.  Bill  near  the  tip  fer¬ 
rate,  brown,  greenilh  at  the  bafe;  irids  golden;  feathers 
of  the  belly  edged  with  yellow;  tail  with  white  lines; 
legs  dufky-grey.  Inhabits  Brafil;  two  feet  three  inches 
long, 

92.  A.rdea  Senegalenfis,  the  Senegal  bittern  :  rufous,  be¬ 
neath  white  ;  head  fmooth  ;  feathers  of  the  throat  with  a 
black  longitudinal  ftreak  down  the  middle;  wings  white, 
reddifli  in  the  middle.  Bill  reddifh-brown,  beneath  yel¬ 
low  ;  feathers  of  the  neck  lax,  rufous;  legs  yellow.  In¬ 
habits  Senegal;  twelve  inches  long. 

93.  Ardea  exihs,  the  minute  bittern  :  fmooth  head 
and  body  above  reddifh-bay,  beneath  white  ;  fides  of  the 
neck  rufous;  wings  and  tail  black.  Bill  greenifh;  irids. 
ftraw-c.  loui  ;  lateral  and  lower  feathers  of  the  neck  long, 
loofe  ;  breafl  brownifli  black  ;  middle  wing-coverts  fer¬ 
ruginous;  fomeof  the  quill-feathers  tipt  with  chefnnt ;  legs 
green.  Inhabits  Jamaica ;  eleven  inches  and  a  half  iong, 
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V.  Bill  gaping  in  the  middle. 

94..  Ardea  Pondiceriana,  the  Pondicherry  heron  :  grey- 
afh  ;  quill-feathers  long,  black;  middle  claw  not  ferrate. 
Bill  yellow,  thick  at  tiie  bafe,  pointed  at  the  tip,  and  a  lit  tie 
bent  in,  gaping  in  the  middle  ;  fpace  between  the  bill  and 
eyes  feathered;  legs  yellow.  Inhabits  India;  fourteen 
inches  and  a  half  long. 

95.  Ardea  Coromandeliana,  the  Coromandel  heron  : 
white  ;  back,  wings,  and  tail  black  ;  upper  mandible  fer¬ 
rate  from  the  middle  to  the  tip.  Bill  like  the  la  ft,  and 
with  the  legs  reddifh-yellow  ;  upper  part  of  the  head  with 
black  lines ;  lores  and  chin  naked,  black  ;  irids  red  ;  toes 
connected  at  the  bafe.  Inhabits  Coromandel  :  feeds  on 
fill)  and  reptiles. 

96.  Ardea  fcolopacea,  the  fcolopaceous  heron  :  brown  ; 
throat  and  breuli  (freaked  with  white;  chin  and  legs 
white;  wings  and  tail  copper-colour.  Bill  brown-red, 
blueifti  at  the  tip,  and  a  little  bent  in  ;  noftrils  a  mere  flit 
in  the  furrow  of  the  bill;  orbits  naked,  tawny  ;  middle- 
toe  connected  at  the  bafe  and  pedbinate  on  the  inner  edge  ; 
legs  whitidi.  Inhabits  Cayenne  ;  twenty-five  inches  long  ; 
an  intermediate  fpecies  between  the  Ardea  and  Scolopax 
genus. 

ARDE'A,  anciently  a  town  of  Latium,  the  royal  refi- 
dence  of  T lirnus  kingof  the  Rutuli ;  fo  cal'ed  either  from 
the  augury  of  the  heron,  or  from  theexcefiive  heat  of  the 
country.  It  was  a  marfiiy,  fickly,  fituation.  It  was  built 
by  Danae,  the  mother  of  Ferfeus,  about  five  miles  diftant 
from  the  fea,and  twenty  from  Rome;  now  a  hamlet.  It 
was  a  Roman  colony;  tile  inhabitants  called  Ardcalcs. 
Livy.  Lat.41.  30.  Ion.  t7.49.E- 

AR'DEBIL,  or  Ar'devil,  a  city  cf  Perfia,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Aderbijan.  It  was  taken  and  burnt  by  Jenghiz 
Khan  in  1222,  and  has  been  fince  rebuilt;  and  is  ranked 
for  dignity  among  the  bed  cities  of  the  kingdom,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  having  been  the  refidence  and  burying-place 
of  fome  of  the  Perftan  kings  ;  particularly  the  fepulchre 
of  Sheik  Sefi,  to  which  the  people  refort  in  pilgrimage. 
He  founded  a  charity  fufffeient  to  maintain  a  thoufand  poor 
people,  and  to  feed  them  three  times  a-day.  Some  of 
the  principal  flreets  are  planted  on  each  fide  with  elms 
and  linden  trees,  to  keep  off  the  excefiive  heat  of  the  fun. 
The  meidan,  or  great  fquare,  is  300  paces  long  and  150 
broad,  with  (hops  all  round  ;  which,  when  this  place  was 
in  a  fl-o-.u riffling  (late,  were  liored  with  all  manner  of  va¬ 
luable  commodities.  The  city  is  without  walls,  and  is 
feated  in  die  mid  ft  of  a  large  plain  encompaffed  with 
mountains,  t he  higheft  of  which  lies  weftward,  and  is  al¬ 
ways  covered  with  (now.  Tliefe  render  the  air  fometimes 
extremely  hot,  and  at  others  intolerably  cold,  which  occa- 
fions  epidemical  dillemp-ers,  t  hat  carry  off  great  numbers  of 
people.  The  foil  produces  little  fruit,  but  is  good  both 
for  corn  and  p.afture.  The  fheep  "are  fo  numerous,  that 
100,000  have  naffed  over  the  city  bridge  in  one  day.  Here 
are  feveral  forts  of  mineral  waters,  which  ferve  both  for 
common  bathing  ai  d  for  the  cure  of  various  difeafes;  one 
of  thefe  is  a  ful;  hureous  fpring,  vvhofe  exhalations  render 
the  circumambient  air  extremely  difagreeable.  Here  are 
alfo  three  fprings,  which  produce  water  boiling  hot. 
About  half  a  league  from  the  city  is  a  pool  of  (landing 
water,  which  is  covered  all  over  witli  fait  like  ice.  Lat. 
37.  55  N.  Ion. 47.  30.  E. 

ARDECAN',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak, 
forty-!  liree  leagues  eaft  of  Ifpahan. 

ARDE  CHE,  one  of  the  new  departments  of  France. 
It  takes  iis  name  from  the  river  Ardeche,  which  falls 
into  the  Rhone. 

ARDE'E,  or  A'therdee,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Louth,  thirty-four  mites  north-well  ot  Dublin. 
Lit.  53.  54.  N.  Ion.  6. 40.  W.  Here  is  a  mount  called 
Caftle-guard,  nearly  ninety  feet  high,  apparently  a  work 
of  art  ;  the  depth  of  the  main  trench  is  between  thirty 
and  forty  feet,  the  circumference  at  the  top  is  not  lefs 
than  one  hundred  and  forty,  and  round  the  foundation  it 
ts  upwards  of  fix.  hundred.  Some  conclude  it  to  have 
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been  a  fepnlchral  monument,  and  burying-place  of  fume 
of  the  I ri  Ih  kings  ;  others,  that  it  was  a  place  of  affembly, 
for  the  people  to  debate  on  public  affairs. 

AR'DBL,  f.  [from  the  Brit.]  A  voucher  to  clear  a 
perfon  accufed  ot  felony.  Objolc/.e. 

yaRDEL'ICA  or  Ariolica,  now  Pefchiera,  in  Italy,  at 
the  conflux  of  the  l  ike  Benacus  with  the  river  Mincius, 
where  Atiila  had  an  interview  with  Leo  the  Great, -and 
tin-  deliverance  of  Italy  was  purchafed  by  the  ranfbm  of 
the  princcfs  Honoris . 

AE'DFN,  or  Ardon,  a  county  of  Swifferland,  and  one 
of  the  bailiwicks  of  the  Valais. 

AR'DEN,  /.'  the  common  name  of  forefls  among  the 
Celtic,  from  the  wiidly-extenfive  one,  which  ranged  for 
500  miles-  acrofs  the  country  of  G  od,  or  covered  more 
than  half  the  county  of  Warwick  in  E.  gland,  the  feitesof 
which  (till  retain  the  appellation  of  Arden,  to  the  much 
(mailer  one  of  the  ancient  Mancenion,  that  covered  and 
furrounded  the  (cite  of  the  prefeat  Manchefter.  Written- 
Armen  by  Ctcf.r  and  Tacitus,  in  (peaking  of  the  foreff  in 
Gaul,  and  Ardvcn  by  Ofiian,  in  mentioning  the  woods  of 
Caledonia  ;  it  cannot  (fays  Mr,  Whitaker)  be  compound¬ 
ed  of  ar,  the  prepofitive  article  in  Celtic,  and  the  (ubftan- 
tive  den,  as  Baxter  and  Camden  affert  it  to  be;  but  is 
formed  of  ard,  an  adje&ive,  and  ven,  the  fameasrfe«.  The 
meaning  of  the  name  therefore  is  not,  as  Mr.  Baxter  ren¬ 
ders  it,  fi  rn ply  the  hills,  or  even,  as  the  ingenious  tranflator 
of  Ofiian  interprets  it,  th ejiig/i  hill.  Ard  (ignifies  either 
high  or  great,  and  ven  or  den  either  a  hill  or  zuood.  Arduen 
Ardvcn,  or  Arden,  then,  means  a  confiderable  wood. 

AR'DEN L  HRG,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  Dutch 
Flanders  ;  formerly  the  mod  confiderable  in  that  country. 
Lat.  < t .  1 6.  N.  Ion.  3.  30.  E. 

AR'DEN-CY,  J'.  Ardour;  eargernefs  ;  warmtli  of  affec¬ 
tion. — Accepted  our  prayers  (hall  be,  if  qualified  with  hu¬ 
mility,  and  ardency,  and  pei feverance.  Hammond. 

AR  DENEL'LA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country 
Coimbctore,  forty  miles  fouth  of  Seringapatam. 

ARDLN'NES,  a  foreft  of  France,  which  anciently  ex¬ 
tended  from  Rheims  to  Tournay,  and  in  the  nortli-eaft: 
to  Sedan.  From  this  foreft  one  of  the -departments  of 
France  derives  its  name;  bounded  on  the  north  by  tlae  de¬ 
partments  of  Sambre  and  Men fe,  and  of  Jemappe  ;  on  the 
ea if,  by  thofe  of  Sambre  and  Meufe,  of  i lie  Forefts,  and 
of  the  Meufe;  on  the  fouth,  by  thofe  of  the  Meufe,  the 
Marne,  and  the  Aifne;  and  on  the  weft,  by  thofe  of  the 
Aifne  and  of  the  Jemappes;  Its  chief  town  is  Mezieres. 

AR'DENS,  adj.  [from  ardeo,  Lat.  to  burn.]  Hot,  burn¬ 
ing.  1 1  is  commonly  applied  to  fevers  of  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  kind . 

ARDENSAN',  a  town  of  Alia,  in  the  province  of  Ala- 
dulia,  thirty-eight  miles  north-weft  of  Arzingan. 

AR'DENT,  adj.  [ardens,  Lat.  burning.]  Hot;  burn¬ 
ing;  fiery. — Chymifts  obferve,  that  vegetables,  as  laven¬ 
der,  rue,  marjoram,  See.  d i (billed  before  fermentation, 
yield  oils  without  any  burning  fpirits;  but,  after  fermen¬ 
tation,  yield  ardent  fpirits  without  oils  ;  which  (hews,  that 
their  oil  is,  by  fermentation,  converted  into  fpirit.  Newton. 
— Fierce;  vehement.  Pallionate;  affectionate  ;  ufed  gene¬ 
rally  of  delire  : 

Another  nymph  with  fatal  pow’r  may  life, 

To  damp  the  finking  beams  of  Celia’s  eyes; 

With  haughty  pride  may  hear  her  charms  confeft, 

And  (corn  the  ardent  vows  that  I  have  ble It .  Prior. 

AR  D  EN'TES,  f.  in  middle-age  writers,  an  appellation 
given  to  thofe  afflifted  with  the  ignis  facer,  or  eryfipelas. 
They  were  thus  called,  as  feeming  to  be  fcorched  or  burn¬ 
ed  with  the  difeafe. 

AR'DENTLY,  adv.  Eagerly;  affectionately. — With 
true  zeal  may  our  hearts  be  molt  ardently  inflamed  to  our 
religion.  Spratt. 

A  RDE  RO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  province  of  Calabria  Ultra,  feven  miles  fouth  of 
Gieruce. 

AR'DES, 
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AR'DKS,  a  pern n Tula,  in  the  county  of  Down,  in  Ul- 
■r.?r,  being  nearly  furrounded  by  the  lrilh  channel  and  the 
bays  of  Strangford  and  Carriekfergus.  This  barony  was 
anciently  a  county  of  itfelf,  as  it  appears,  by  a  patent  roll 
of  i  Henry  I.  (A.  D.  1400)  in  Bermingham’s  tower,  Dub, 
lin-caftle,  that  the  laid  king  granted  to  Robert  Fitzjordan 
Savage,  the  office  of  fheriff  of  the  Ardes,  in  Ulfler. 

ARD'FERT,  a  town  of  Ireland,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Kerry,  with  an  univerfity,  which  was  held  in  high  efteem. 
It  is  a  bilhop’s  fee,  and  borough  by  prescription,  and  has 
been  held  in  comiiiendam  with  the  bilhopric  of  Limeric  ever 
(ince  the  reftoration.  The  ruins  here  are  very  extenfive. 
Near  the  cathedral  was  an  anchoret  tower,  the  loftieft  and 
finelt  in  Ireland,  being  120  feet  high;  it  fell  in  1771. 

ARD'GLASS,  now  a  decayed,  but  once  a  principal, 
town  of  Down,  in  U lifer.  Here  is  a  long  range  of  build¬ 
ing,  in  the  caftle  dyle,  called  by  the  inhabitants  the  new 
works,  though  they  have  no  tradition  of  its  delign  or  life. 
It  extends  250  feet  in  length,  in  breadth  only. 24;  the 
thicknefs  of  the  walls  three  feet :  it  has  three  towers  in 
front  joined  to  it,  one  at  each  end,  and  one  in  the  centre, 
which  diews  the  defign  uniform  and  elegant.  It  has  been 
divided  into  eighteen  apartments  below,  and  the  fame 
number  above,  with  a  daircafe  in  the  centre  ;  each  apart¬ 
ment  on  the  ground- floor  had  a  fmall  Gothic  door,  and 
a  large  fquare  window,  which  feems  to  denote,  that  they 
were  (hops  or  ware-rooms,  occupied  at  fome  very  early 
period  by  merchants  who  came  from  fea.  Within  ten 
feet  of  the  fouth  tower  of  this  building,  (lands  a  fquare 
caflle,  called  Horn-caflle,  from  the  great  quantities  of  ox, 
deer,  and  cow,  horns  being  found  about  it ;  it  is  forty  feet 
by  thirty,  confids  of  tw'o  dories,  and  from  the  fire-places 
and  other  marks,  appears  to  have  been  the  kitchen  and 
dining  hall  belonging  to  the  merchants.  Here  are  the  re¬ 
mains  of  feveral  other  cafiles,  towers,  and  gates;  and  with¬ 
in  the  N.  E.  point  of  Ardglafs  harbour,  there  is  a  very 
curious  natural  cave,  with  a  large  entrance  on  the  fliore. 
The  duties  of  this  port  were  let  to  farm,  fo  lately  as  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  It  lies  feven  miles 
N.  E.  of  Downpatrick. 

ARDI'SIA,  f.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria 
monogynia  clafs.  The  generic  charadlers  are — Calyx  : 
perianthium  one-leafed,  five-cleft ;  clefts  Tubulate,  upright, 
coloured,  permanent.  Corolla:  one-petalled  ;  tube  fliort, 
length  of  the  calyx  ;  border  five-parted  ;  parts  lanceolate, 
acute,  fpreading,  at  length  reflex.  Stamina:  filaments 
five,  fubulate,  upright;  ant herae  acute,  upright,  bifid  at 
the  bafe,  converging  at  top  round  the  dyle.  Pidillum  : 
germ  fuperior,  ovate,  very  fmall  ;  dyle  fubulate,  longer 
than  the  damens,  upright,  at  length  afeending  ;  fligma 
Ample,  acute,  permanent.  Pericarpium  :  berry  roundifli, 
large.  Seed:  Angle,  roundifli,  covered  with  a  hard  brittle 
bark,  like  a  nut  — EJfinitial  Charatder.  Calyx  five-cleft  ; 
corolla  one-petalled,  five-parted,  reflex  ;  digma  Ample  ; 
berry  roundifli,  one-feeded. 

Species.  1.  Ardilia  excelfa,  or  laurel-leaved  ardifia,  or 
aderno  :  racemes  axillary,  Ample,  leaves  obovate  cartila¬ 
ginous-ferrate  at  the  edge.  2.  Ardifia  zeylanica  :  flowers 
terminating  panicled,  leaves  ovate  fubpetioled  quite  entire, 
frem  arboreous.  3.  Ardilia  tini folia  :  flowers  panicled, 
leaves  elliptic  entire  nerved,  dem  arboreous.  4.  Ardifia 
eoriacea  :  flowers  panicled,  leaves  oblong  entire  veirtlefs 
coriaceous.  5.  Ardifia  ferrulata  :  flowers  panicled,  leaves 
ovate-lanceolate  acuminate  wrinkled,  deni  fhrubby,  pu- 
befeent.  6.  Ardilia  lateriflora:  racemes  lateral  or  axil¬ 
lary  compound,  flowers  umbelled,  leaves  oblong  acumi¬ 
nate  quite  entire,  dem  fhrubby.  7.  Ardifia  paralitica  : 
racemes  axillary  Ample,  leaves  feffile  lanceolate-ovate 
marked  with  lines,  dem  llirubby.  The  ardifias  are  trees 
or  fhrubs,  natives  of  hot  climates,  chiefly  the  Wed  Indies, 

AR'D'MIELAN  SPA,  a  chalybeate  water  of  Caltle- 
reagh.  on  the  lake  Strangford. 

AllD'MORE-H  EAD,  a  noted  promontory  on  the  fouth 
c-oad  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  which  forms 
ihe  ead  fide  of  YoughaU  harbour, 
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AR'DOUR.yi  [ardor,  Lat.J  Heat.— Joy,  like  a  ray  of 
the  fun,  reflects  with  a  greater  ardour  and  quicknefs,  when 
it  rebounds  uppn  a  man  from  the  bread  .of  his  friend.  South , 
Heat  of  affection  ;  as,  love,  delire,  courage  : 

Unmov’d  the  mind  of  Ithacus  remain’d, 

And  the  vain  ardours  of  our  love  redrain’d.  Pope . 

The  perfon  ardent  or  bright.  This  is  only  ufed  by  Milton : 

Nor  delay’d  the  winged  faint, 

After  his  charge  receiv’d;  but  from  among 
Thoufand  celeltial  ardours ,  where  he  flood 
Veil’d  with  his  gorgeous  wings,  up-ipnnging  light, 

Flew  through  the  midlt  of  heaven.  Paradife  Lojf. 

ARD'RAH,  a  fmall  territory  of  Africa,  in  Guinea.  It 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulph  of  St.  Thomas,  and  has  a 
town  called  Ardres,  fuppafed  to  be  the  capital.  The  in¬ 
habitants  are  very  courageous  ;  and  their  king  was  abfo- 
lute  till  lately,  that  the  king  of  Dahomy  made  war  upotv 
this  and  the  neighbouring  territories,  brought  them  under 
fubjeiStion,  and  burnt  the  towns,  particularly  Ardres.  The 
air  is  very  unwholefome  to  Europeans  ;  yet  the  natives 
live  to  a  great  age  ;  but  the  fmall-pox  makes  great  de- 
ftruftion  ainongft  them.  This  country  is  fertile  in  Indian 
corn,  palm-wine,  plants,  and  fruits,  which  lad  all  the 
year ;  and  they  make  a  great  deal  of  fait. 

AR'DRES,  a  fmall  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Straits  of  Calais.  Francis  I.  and  Henry  VIII.  of 
England  had  an  interview  here,  in  1320,  when  the  two 
kings  and  their  attendants  difplayed  their  wealth  and  finery 
with  fuch  emulation,  that  the  plain  where  they  met  was 
named  the  field  of  the  doth  of  gold.  Ardres  is  leafed  in  a 
morafs,  8  miles  S.  of  Calais.  Lat.50.  50.  N.  Ion.  1.59.  E. 

AR'DUBA,  an  ancient  city  of  the  Panonians.  It 
was  taken  by  Germanicus,  about  the  feventh  year  of  the 
Chriftian  era  ;  but  its  reduction  was  more  owing  to  the 
difagreement  that  reigned  among  the  inhabitants  than  to 
the  valour  of  the  Romans,  The  greater  part  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  were  for  fubmitting  ;  but  the  women,  more  fond  of 
their  ancient  laws  and  liberties  than  the  men,  joined  fome 
Roman  deferters,  and,  falling  upon  their  hulbands,  killed 
a  great  number  of  them  :  but  being  at  lad  overcome  by 
the  men,  who  then  fubmitted  to  the  Romans,  the  women 
either  threw  themfelves  headlong  from  the  tops  of  the 
walls,  or,  fetting  fire  to  their  houfes,  burnt  themfelves 
and  their  children  to  death. 

ARDUI'N  A,yi  [fo  named  in  honour  of  Pietro  Arduini, 
curator  of  the  oeconomical  garden  at  Padua.']  In  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  pentandria  monogynia  clafs,  ranking  in  the 

natural  order  of  contorts.  The  generic  characters  are _ . 

Calyx  :  perianthium  five-parted,  ereft,  acute,  fmall,  per¬ 
manent.  Corolla,:  one-petalled,  funnel-lhaped  ;  tube  cy¬ 
lindrical,  a  little  curved  inwards  at  top;  border  five-part¬ 
ed,  acute,  fpreading.  Stamina  :  filaments  five,  fimple, 
fhorter  than  the  tube,  and  inferted  into  the  lower  part  of  it ; 
anthers  oblong,  within  the  throat  of  the  corolla.  Pidil¬ 
lum:  germ  fuperior,  ovate;  dyle  filiform,  the  length  of 
the  tube;  digma  bifid,  thickifh.  Pericarpium:  berry 
globular-oval,  two-celled.  Seeds  :  folitary,  oblong,  hard. 

— EJfcntial  Char  adder.  Corolla,  one-petalled  ;  digma,  bi¬ 
fid  ;  berry,  two-celled  ;  feeds,  folitary. 

There  is  only  one  fpecies,  called  arduina  bifpinofa,  or 
two-fpined  arduina.  It  is  a  low  llirubby  plant,  feldom  ri¬ 
ling  above  four  or  five  feet  high.  It  lends  out  fpreading 
branches  in  pairs  from  top  to  bottom;  they  are  covered 
with  a  dark-green  bark,  and  are  armed  with  Ihort  firong 
thorns,  which  come  out  by  pairs,  and  fome  times,  there  are 
double  pairs  upon  the  fame  footftalks;  thel'e  are  lituated 
jud  below  the  leaves,  and,  where  there  are  four,  two  point 
upwards,  and  the  other  two  downwards.  The  leaves  are 
heart-lliaped,  not  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  box-tree, 
(about  an  inch  long,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad 
at  their  bafe,)  of  the  fame  confidence  and  colour,  termi¬ 
nating  in  acute  points;  they  are  placed  oppofite  in  pairs 
pretty  dole  together,  and  continue  green  all  the  year. 
The  flowers  come  opt  in  cinders  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 

N  a  upon 
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upon  fhort  (lender  peduncles,  each  Supporting  five  or  fix 
fmall  white  fiowers,  having  an  agreeable  odour.  They 
.commonly- appear  in  July  and  Anguft;  but  are  feld'om 
fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England.  The  berries  do  not  ripen 
till  the  fprlng  following,  and  are  then  of  a  deep-red  co¬ 
lour.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  whence 
the  feeds  were  brought  to  Holland,  and  tirft  railed  in  the 
gardens  there. 

It  may  be  increafed  by  cuttings,  planted  in  July,  and 
Ihaded  from  the  fun ;  when  they  have  taken  root,  they 
lhould  be  removed  into  1  mall  pots,  and  placed  in  the  (hade 
till  they  have  taken  root  again  :  they  may  then  be  remo¬ 
ved  to  a  fheltered  (itnation  till  autumn,  when  they  muft 
be  put  Into  a  rreen-houfe,  or  under  a  hot-bed  frame  ;  this 
plant  being  ti<>  tender  to  live  in  the  open  air. 

ARDU'ITY,/  Height ;  -difficulty. 

AR'DIJOUS,  adj.  [ arduus ,  Lat.]  Lofty;  hard  to  climb. 
Difficult.  —  It  was  a  means  to  bring  him  up  in  the  fchool 
of  arts  and  policy,  and  fo  to  fit  him  for  that  great  and  ar¬ 
duous  employment  that  God  defigned  him  to.  South. 

AR'DUOUSNESS,  /.  Height;  difficulty. 

A'RE,  The  third  perfon  plural  of  the  prefent  tenfe  of 
the  verb  to  be  ;  as,  Young  men  are  ra(h,  old  are  cautious. 

Are',  or  Ai.amire',/.  The  lowed  note  but  one  in  Gui¬ 
do’s  fcale  of  mufic  : 

Gamut  I  am,  the  ground  of  all  accord, 

Are  to  plead  Hortenlio’s  paflion  ; 

B  mi  Bianca  take  him  for  thy  lord, 

C  faut,  that  loves  with  all  afleftion.  Shakefpeare. 

A'REA,yi  [Lat.]  The  furface  contained  between  any 
lines  or  boundaries.  Any  open  furface,  as,  the  floor  of  a 
room  ;  the  open’part  of  a  church  ;  the  vacant  part  or  ftage 
of  an  amphitheatre.  An  inclofed  place,  as  lifts,  or  a  bowl¬ 
ing-green,  or  grafs-plot.  Alfo 'that  kind  of  baldnefs  where 
the  crown  of  the  head  is  left  naked  like  the  tonfure  of  a 
monk. — The  Alban  lake  is  of  an  oval  figure,  and,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  high  mountains  that  encompafs  it,  looks  like 
the  area  of  fome  vaft  amphitheatre.  Addifon. 

In  areas  vary’d  with  Mofaic  art, 

Some  whirl  the  difk,  and  fome  the  jav’lin  dart.  Pope. 

Area,  in  geometry,  denotes  the  fuperficial  content  of 
any  figure.  Thus,  if  a  figure,  e.g.  a  field,  be  in  form  of 
a  fquare,  and  its  fide  be  forty  feet  long,  its  area  is  faid  to 
be  1600  fquare  feet ;  or  it  contains  1600  little  fquares, 
each  a  foot  every  way. 

To  ARE'AD,  or  Are'ed,  v.a.  \aredan,  Sax.  to  coun- 
fel.]  To  advife  ;  to  direft : 

But  mark  what  I  aread  thee  now:  avaunt, 

Fly  thither  whence  thou  fled’ll!  If  from  this  hour 
Within  theft  hallow’d  limits  thou  appear, 

Back  to  th*  infernal  pit  I  drag  thee  chain’d.  Milton. 

AREALU',/.  in  botany.  See  Ficus  religiosa. 

A'REB.y.  a  kind  of  imaginary  money  ufed  in  the  do¬ 
minions  of  the  Great  Mogul.  Four  arebs  are  equal  to 
one  crou  or  100  lacs;  one  lac  to  100,000  rupees. 

AREBO',  or  Arebon',  a  town  on  the  (lave-coaft  of 
Guinea,  in  Africa,  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  For- 
mofo.  The  Englifh  had  once  a  fadtory  there,  as  the  Dutch 
have  ftill.  It  is  a  large  place,  well  peopled,  and  furnifhed 
with  houfes  built  of  reeds  and  leaves.  Lat.  5.  o.N.  Ion. 
S-S-  E. 

ARE'CA,/!  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monoecia  enne- 
andria  clafs,  ranking  in  the  natural  order  of  palmae  or 
palms.  The  generic  characters  are — I.  Male  flowers. 
Calyx:  fpat-he  bivalve  ;  fpadix  branched ;  proper  perian- 
thium  three-leaved.  Corolla:  petals  tree,  acuminate,  ri¬ 
gid.  Stamina  :  filaments  nine,  the  three  outer  longer  than 
the  reft.  11.  Female  flow'ers,  in  the  fame  fpadix.  Calyx  : 
fpathe  common  with  the  males ;  proper  perianthium  three- 
leaved.  Corolla:  petals  three,  acuminate,  rigid.  Peri- 
carpium  :  berry  fubovote,  fibrofe,  furrounded  at  the  baft 
with  the  imbricate  calyx.  Seed:  ovate. — EJfential  Cha- 
raEler.  Corolla,  three-petalled.  Male,  nine  ftamens.  Fe¬ 
male,  a  drupe,  with  an  imbricate  calyx. 
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Species.  1.  Areca  catechu  :  fronds  pinnate  ;  leaflets 
folded  back,  oppofite,  end-bitten.  The  areca  is  a  palm, 
growing  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet  ;  the  trunk  is 
lix  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  very  ftrait,  round,  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  fmobth  afh-coleured  bark,  and  marked  with  pa¬ 
rallel  rings.  The  flowers  are  white,  very  fmall,  and  tri¬ 
angular  ;  fmelling  fweet,  but  faintly,  morning  and  even¬ 
ing.  The  fruit,  according  to  Gertner,  is  a  berried  drupe, 
or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  a  berry  :  it  does  not  fall  off, 
even  when  ripe.  The  Indians  call  it  chotool,  and  prefent 
it  to  their  guefts  in  all  vifits,  green  when  they  can  pro¬ 
cure  it  fo,  and  ftripped  of  the  outer  rind  ;  but,  if  not,  fry  : 
they  cut  it  in  dices,  and  give  it  wrapped  in  the  aromatic 
leaves  of  betel,  which  they  cover  with  a  thin  layer  of 
fliell-lime  to  preferve  the  flavour  longer  in  the  mouth  : 
they  are  continually  chewing  it,  fwallowing  their  faliva 
tindtured  with  the  juice,  and  /pitting  out  the  reft :  the 
infide  of  their  mouths  appears  as  red  as  blood,  and  their 
teeth  contract  a  dark  colour  ;  it  preferves  them  however, 
and  is  efteemed  for  fweetening  the  breath,  as  being  good 
again!!  the  feurvy  in  the  gums,  and  as  ftrengthening  the 
ftomach  and  appetite.  A  decoflion  of  the  nuts  is  alfo 
uled  in  dying,  and  is  fuppofed  both  to  fet  and  enliven  the 
colours.  For  thefe  purpofes  feveral  veflels  are  fent  yearly 
from  Cochin-china  to  China  and  India.  They  are  alfo 
ufed  medicinally  in  conftipations  of  the  bowels,  in  worm 
cafes,  &c.  This  palm  is  a  native  of  the  Faft  Indies.  It 
is  cultivated  every  where  in  Cochin-china,  not  only  on  the 
coafl,  but  in  the  mountains.  In  the  fouthefn  provinces 
of  China  it  is  rare,  but  in  thofe  of  the  north  it  is  never  feen. 

2.  Areca  oryzteformis  :  fronds  pinnate,  leaflets  fmooth, 
three-nerved.  This  is  a  very  (lender  palm,  the  trunk  be¬ 
ing  only  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  or  at  moft  fcarcely 
the  thicknefs  of  a  man’s  leg;  about  ten  feet  in  height,  and 
very  ftraight.  Native  of  Cochin-china,  Amboyna,  &c. 
In  the  former  the  fruit  is  larger  than  in  the  latter,  it  is 
ufed  for  chewing  with  the  betel-leaf,  as  well  as  the  fore-, 
going  fpecies. 

3.  Areca  oleracea,  or  cabbage-tree  :  leaflets  quite  entire. 
The  cabbage-tree  is  the  higheft  of  the  American  palms, 
and  is  very  diftindt  from  the  Eaft-lndian  areca.  The  flieaths 
of  the  leaves  are  very  clofe,  and  form  the  green  top  of  the 
trunk,  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length.  The  fruits  are  oblong 
obtufe  berries,  (lightly  bent,  of  a  purple  colour,  fuccu- 
lent,  fcarcely  fibrofe,  the  fize  of  a  middling  olive:  the 
pulp  dries  away,  and  becomes  a  brittle  wrinkled  bark. 
The  nut  or  ftone  is  oblong,  fmoothifh,  rather  acute  at  the 
baft,  membranaceous,  brittle,  thin,  whitilh-brown  fre¬ 
quently  with  a  (hade  of  red.  The  kernel  is  oblong,  car¬ 
tilaginous,  very  Hard,  and  has  a  cavity  in  the  middle  of  a 
fmall  fiflure.  The  inhabitants  cut  off  the  green  top  of 
the  trunk,  take  out  the  white  heart  of  two  or  three  inches 
in  diameter,  confiding  of  the  leaves  clofely  folded  toge¬ 
ther,  and  expofe  it  to  fale  in  the  herb-market.  It  is  eaten' 
either  raw  with  pepper  and  fait,  or  fried  with  butter,  and 
has  then  fomewhat  the  tafte  of  artichoke.  The  Jamaica 
cabbage-tree,  fays  Dr.  Patrick  Browne,  is  frequent  in  mod 
of  the  fugar-iflands,  and  grows  commonly  to  a  moderate 
fize.  The  body  of  the  tree  is  generally  pretty  tall,  up¬ 
right,  and  even  ;  and  throws  out  its  flowers  immediately 
under  the  column  formed  by  the  (heathed  bottoms  of  the 
ribs':  theft,  in  the  fize  and  difpofition,  as  well  as  in  the 
form  of  both  their  bunches  and  covers,  are  very  like  thofe 
of  the  Barbadoes  palm  ;  and  its  foliage,  as  in  that  plant, 
affords  a  delicate  whole/ome  green,  which  is  commonly 

•called  mountain-cabbage;  and  for  which  it  is  generally 
cut  down.  The  outward  part  of  the  tree  is  ufed  for  la¬ 
thing,  and  boards  for  out-houfes ;  the  feeds  ferve  to  feed 
the  wild  hogs  in  the  feafon,  and  the  fpathes  are  frequently 
made  into  mats  by  the  negroes.  The  beft  cabbage  is  ob¬ 
tained  when  the  tree  is  young,  and  not  above  fifteen  or 
fixteen  feet  high.  The  fruit  is  devoured  by  birds,  who 
mute  the  (tones,  by  which  means  there  is  a  continual  nur- 
fery  of  thefe  trees,  which  otherwife  would  foon  be  extir¬ 
pated.  The  external  coat  of  the  trunk  is  impenetrable  to 
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&  nuilKet-balJ,  though  it  is  fcarcely  an  inch  thick;  and 
within  this  is  a  pithy  farinaceous  fubdance  (imilarto  fome 
others  of  the  palm-kind.  The  Barbadoes  cabbage-tree, 
fays  Browne,  is  the  mod  beautiful  tree  1  have  ever  ffen, 
and  may  be  very  lawfully  efteemed  the  queen  of  (he  woods  j 
it  grows  to  a  very  conliderable  fize;  riles  by  a  fmall  draight 
trunk,  which  bilges  moderately  at  Come  didance  above  the 
root ;  and  dioots  by  a  round  tapering  body  to  the  top,  where 
it  fpreads  into  a  large  and  beautiful  foliage,  not  unlike 
that  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  The  lower  part  of  each  rib  is 
pretty  broad,  and  formed  into  a  (heath,  which  embraces 
all  thofe  that  grow  between  it  and  the  centre  ;  fo  that  they 
continue  the  form  of  the  trunk  foT  fonie  (pace  above  the 
real  furnmit  of  the  dem,  whence  it  throws  out,  on  oppo- 
fite  fides,  two  large  branched  bunches,  well  befet  with 
mixed  dowers:  but  thefe  continue  covered  by  a  (Ini pie 
fpathe,  until  all  the  parts  are  ready  for  generation.  Both 
the  bunch  and  dieath  refemble  thole  of  the  cocoa-nut 
palm  very  much  ;  but  the  fpathe  of  this  is  more  loft  and 
delicate,  and  the  bunch  more  fertile  and  fpreading;  tho’ 
the  fruit  is  very  fmall,  and  feldom  exceeds  the  lize  of  a 
pea.  •  The  feeds  of  this  beautiful  tree  were  fird  carried  to 
Jamaica  by  his  excellency  admiral  Knowles,  then  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  ifland ;  and  it  has  fince  been  cultivated  there 
with  great  care.  It  is  chiedy  planted  for  its  beauty,  and 
feldom  or  never  cut  down  for  the  cabbage,  or  for  any  other 
life.  Ligon  and  other  travellers  fpeak  of  cabbage-trees 
from  ioo  to  200,  250,  and  even  300,  feet  in  height,  with 
a  trunk  no  bigger  than  a  man’s  thigh.  More  modern  tra¬ 
vellers  are  not  willing  to  allow  them  a  greater  height  than 
from  thirty  to  too  feet.  The  Wed-Indian  cabbage-tree 
was  introduced  into  the  royal  garden  at  Kevv  in  1787,  by 
Hinton  Ead,  Efq. 

Many  other  fpecies  of  palms  are  mentioned  by  Rurnphi- 
us,  fome  of  which  are  undoubtedly  of  this  genus;  but, 
Being  imperfectly  known,  they  are  not  fet  down  here. 
There  is  alfo  a  lort  named  areca fapidaby  Solander,  which 
grows  fpontaneoully  in  New  Zealand,  and  thence  to  Char¬ 
lotte  Sound,  and  abounds  in  Norfolk  Illand:  but  we  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  fructification  of  it. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  See  Palms. 

AREFAC'TION,  f.  [arefacio,  Lat.  to  dry.]  The  date 
of  growing -dry ;  the  aCl  of  drying. 

To  A'REFY,  v.  a.  [arefacio,  Lat.  to  dry.]  To  dry  ;  to 
exhaud  of  moidure. — Heat  drieth  bodies  that  do  eafily  ex¬ 
pire,  as  parchment,  leaves,  roots,  clay,  & c.  and  fo  doth 
time  or  age  arefy ,  as  in  the  faitie  bodies,  &c.  Bacon. 

ARE'GON,yi  r,  from  aguyw,  to  help.]  A  refol- 

vent  ointment :  fo  called  from  its  valuable  qualities. 

AREI'RA,/.  in  botany.  See  Schinus. 

AREKE'A,  a  fea-port  town  on  the  coad  of  Africa,  in 
the  Red  Sea,  fifty-five  miles  from  Suaken. 

A'RELATE,  or  Arela'tum,  anciently  a  town  of 
’Gallia  Narbonenfis,  lituated  on  the  Rhone,  denoting  a 
town  on,  or  beyond,  a  marlh,  according  to  the  particular 
fituation  of  the  fpeaker;  called  Arelatc  Sextanorum,  becaufe 
it  had  a  colony  of  the  fixth  legion.  Writers  of  the  lower 
age  call  it  Arelas,  atis.  There  was  a  double  Arelas,  one 
on  each  fide  of  the  river  and  joined  by  a  bridge;  that  on 
the  left  fide  is  thought  to  have  been  built  by  Condantine. 
Tiberius’s  father  was  fent  by  Julius  Csefar  at  the  head  of 
the  colony,  and  hence  the  appellation  Julia  Paterna,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  an  ancient  infeription.  It  was  the  favourite 
place  of  the  Romans,  and  greatly  ornamented ;  and  hence 
called  Gullula  Roma.  It  is  now  called  Arles.  Lat.  43.40. 
N.  Ion.  5. 5.  E. 

ARE'LI,  f.  in  botany.  See  Nerium. 

A'REMBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  and  capital  of  a  duchy  to  which  it  gives 
name,  fituated  on  the  Ahr,  in  the  Eiffel.  It  was  ere£fed 
into  a  principality  by  Maximilian  II.  in  favour  of  Johnde 
Ligne,  lord  of  Brabancon,  who  took  the  name  of  Arem- 
berg ;  lixteen  miles  fouth-fouth-wed  of  Bon,  fifty-two 
ead-fouth-ead  of  Liege,  and  twenty-fix  fouth  of  Cologne. 
Lat.  50.  32.  N.  Ion.  24.  20.  E.  from  Ferro. 
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AREMO'RICA,  or  Armo'rica,  a  part  of  Gaul  be’ 
tween  the  Sequana  and  Ligeris  ;  denoting  a  country  on,  ol* 
beyond,  the  fea,  ar  moer,  or  aremocr,  Celtic.  Pliny  indeed 
fays,  that  Aquitania  was  formerly  called  Aremoncd ;  but  iff 
this  he  Hands  alone.  In  the  lower  age,  the  term  Arono. 
rica  was  confined  to  Bretagne  in  France. 

ARE'NA,  a  river  of  Sicily,  which  runs  into  the  fea, 
near  the  town  of  Mazara. 

Arena,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
province  of  Calabria  Ultra,  fixteen  miles  ead  of  Nicotera. 

Arena, f.  [from  *nn  Heb.  harar ,  to  dry  up.]  Sand; 
gravel. 

Arena,  f.  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  place  where  the  gla¬ 
diators  fought;  fo  called  from  its  being  always  drewed 
•with  fand,  to  conceal  from  the  view  of  the  people  the 
blood  fpilt  in  the  combat.  Nero  is  laid  to  have  drewed. 
the  arena  with  gold-dud. 

AREN  A'CEOUS,  adj.  [arena,  Lat.  fand.]  Sandy;  ha¬ 
ving  the  qualities  of  fand. 

ARENA'CUM,  or  Arena'cus,  one  of  the  four  towns 
or  larger  villages  in  the  ifland  of  the  Batavi.  Tacitus „ 
Now  Arnhem,  in  Guelderland.  Lat.  52.  2.  N.  Ion.  5. 20. E. 

AREN  A'MEN,/1  [arena,  Lat.  land.]  Bole  ammoniac  : 
fo  called  becaufe  it  is  procured  from  fandy  places. 

ARENA'RI  A,/i  [from  its  native  foil,  arena,  or  fand.J. 
Sandwort,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  decandria  trigynia 
clafs,  ranking  in  the  natural  order  of  caryophyllei.  The 
generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  five-leaved  ; 
leaflets  oblong,  acuminate,  fpreading,  permanent.  Co¬ 
rolla:  petals  five,  ovate,  entire.  Stamina:  filaments  ten, 
fubulate,  (five  alternately  interior;)  antherae  roundifh. 
Pidillum  :  germ  ovate  ;  ftyles  from  ereCt,  reflex  ;  fligmaS' 
thickifh.  Pericarpium:  capfule  ovate,  covered,  one-cell- 
ed,  three  or  fix  vaived.  Seeds:  very  many,  kidney-ilia- 
ped. — EJfential  Character.  Calyx  five-leaved,  expanding; 
petals  five,  entire;  capfule  one-celled,  many-feeded. 

Species.  1 .  Arenaria  peploides,  or  fea-fandwort  or  chick- 
weed  :  leaves  ovate-acute,  flelhy.  Root  perennial ;  leaves 
fmooth,  refembling  thofe  of  purflain,  coming  out  in  pairs 
and  decuffated,  growing  fo  clofe  together  at  the  tops  of 
the  flalks  as  to  make  them  appear  quadrangular.  Fre¬ 
quent  on  the  fandy  fea-coads  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
With  us  near  Sheernefs  in  Kent,  Yarmouth  in  Norfolk, 
Southwold  in  Suffolk;  in  Scotland  near  Leith,  See.  It 
flowers  in  June  and  July. 

2.  Arenaria  tetraquetra,  or  fquare  fandwort :  leaves  ovate 
keeled,  recurved,  imbricate  four  ways.  Stems  almofl  up¬ 
right,  fo  abundant  in  alternate  branches  as  to  form  a  tuft. 
Allione  deferibes  the  root  as  oblong,  and  perennial;  the 
dem  with  many  upright  branches;  the  leaves  connate,, 
firm,  recurved,  acute,  furnilhed  with  a  nerve,  near  the 
root  longer  than  the- internodes,  but  fhorteron  the  branch¬ 
es.  Flowers  five  or  fix,  heaped  into  a  head.  D’ Affo  fays, 
that  the  plant  which  he  faw  was  fcarcely  an  inch  high  ;  in 
the  gardens  it  grows  to  near  a  foot.  The  flowers  are 
white.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  Arragon, 
the  mountain  of  Tende,  &c.  flowering  in  July  or  Augufl. 

3.  Arenaria  biflora,  or  two- flowered  fandwort:  leaves 
obovate,  obtufe ;  dems  procumbent ;  peduncles  two-flow¬ 
ered,  lateral.  Leaves  like' thofe  of  wild  thyme.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  high  Alps  of  Savoy  and  Switzerland,  near 
the  melting' fnow. 

4.  Arenaria  lateriflora,  or  fide  flowering  fandwort :  leaves 
ovate,  obtufe;  peduncles  lateral,  two-flowered.  Dilco- 
vered  in  Siberia,  by  Gmelin. 

5.  Arenaria  trinervia,  or  plantain-leaved  chickweed  or 
fandwort  :  leaves  ovate  acute,  petiole  nerved.  Root  an¬ 
nual.  Haller  obferves,  that  this  fpecies  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  common  chickweed ;  but  that  the  dem  is  harder, 
rough,  branching,  a  foot  high.  Mr.  Curtis  has  given  the 
didin&ions  very  accurately.  The  dalk  is  uniformly  co¬ 
vered  with  very  Ihort  hairs,  fcarcely  difcernible :  it  grows 
ereit :  the  leaves  have  three  drong  veins  or  ribs  :  the  pe¬ 
tals  are  entire  :  and  the  feeds  are  black,  perfectly  fmooth, 
and  fiiining.  Whereas  common  chickweed  has  a  row'  of 
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running  down  each  fide  of  the  fhdk, 


which 


;s  pro- 


.cumbent ;  the  leaves  are  not  diftinguiffted  by  any  ribs,  the 
petals  are  bifid,  and  the  feeds  brown  and  rough.  This 
fpecies  alfo  grows  only  in  and  about  woods,  not  very  com. 
jnpn,  and  does  not  flower  til!  May  and  June  ;  vv  hereas  the 
(other  flowers  m  March  and  April  ;  indeed  almoft  always 
in  mild  weather,  and  iheltered  (ituations, 

6.  Arenaria  ciliata,  or  ciliate  fandwort:  leaves  ovate., 
nerved,  ciliate,  acute.  According  to  Linnaeus,  it  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  mount  Abraham,  in  the  Rhattian  Alps.  It  is  alfo 
found  on  mount  Cep  is.,  on  the  high  mountains  of  Dau- 
pliind,  &c.  in  the  turf.  According  to  the  Kew  catalogue, 
it  is  a  native  of  Iceland,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1773, 
by  Sir  Jolej  h  Banks,  Bart.  It  flowers  from  March  to 
Auguft,  and  is  biennial.  Other  authors  mark  it  as  p.erennial. 

7.  Arenaria  balearica,  or  Majorca  ffindwort :  leaves  o- 
vate,  ihining,  rather  fleftiy’;  (tern  creeping;  peduncles  one- 
flowered.  This  is  a  perennial  plant,  growing  in  tufts.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Majorca  and  Minorca.  Introduced  into  France  by 
Ant.  Richard,  the  king’s  gardener;  into  England  by  M. 
Cels,  in  1787.  In  the  open  air  it  flowers  from  June  to 
Auguft;  but  early  in  the  fpring  if  it  be  kept  in  the  green- 
.houfe. 

8.  Arenara  multicaulis,  or  many-ftalked  fandw'ort: 
leaves  ovate,  nervelefs,  fellile,  acute;  corollas  larger  than 
the  calyx.  Native  of  the  Swifs  and  Pyrenean  mountains. 

9.  Arenaria  ferpyllifolia,  or  lead  duckweed  or  thyme¬ 
leaved  fandwort :  leaves  fubovate  acute  feflile,  corollas 
diorter  than  the  calyx.  This  is  an  annual  plant;  which, 
fays  Mr.  Curtis,  is  fufficiently  didinguifhed  from  its  con¬ 
geners,  by  the  ftiffnefs  of  its  flalk,  and  the  thyme- like 
form  of  its  leaves,  it  is, common  on  walls  among  rubbifb, 
and  on  dry  barren  places,  flowering  from  May  to  Auguft  J 
not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  Japan. 

jo.  Arenaria  triflora,  or  three-flowered  fandwort :  leaves 
Jance-fubulate  ciliate,  branches  rnoftly  three- flowered,  pe¬ 
tals  marked  with  lines,  obtufe.  Perennial.  Native  of  the 
fouth  of  Europe,  on  rocks. 

11.  Arenaria  montana,  or  mountain  fandwort:  leaves 
linear-lanceolate  rugged,  barren  ftems  very  long,  procum¬ 
bent.  The  leaves  form  a  tuft  about  the  root,  and  are  al- 
'1110ft  imbricate,  bridle-fliaped,  ftiffifh,  fpreading,  of  a  (hi- 
ning  green;  thofe  on  the  dem  are  diorter  than  the  inter- 
.siodes ;  all  of  them  are  dem-clafping,  Native  of  the  fouth 
of  France,  Spain,  and  the  Col  de  Tende. 

12.  Arenaria  rubra,  or  purple  fpiirrey  or  fandwort: 
leaves  filiform,  dipules  membranous  fheathing.  Variety, 
arenaria  marina,  or  fea  fpurrey  or  fandwort  :  leaves  linear, 
X Ire  length  of  the  internodes.  Purple  fpurrey  is  an  annual 
plant.  The  flowers  open  at  nine  o’clock,  and  clofe  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three,  according  to  Linnaeus;  but  Pollich 
has  obferved  them  to  be  open  at  three  o’clock.  Linnaeus 
makes  fea  fpurrey  a  variety  only  of  the  former;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  much  greater  variations  are  occafioned  by  fituation 
and  foil,  Gouan,  Allioni,  and  foine  other  modern  bota- 
rfids,  are  however  of  opinion,  that  they  are  didinbf  fpecies, 
Ray  tells  us,  that  he  was  induc.ed  to  impute  the  difference 
between  fand  and  fea  fpurrey  wholly  to  the  place  of  growth  ; 
but,  observing  the  feed  of  the  latter  to  be  compreffed  and 
flat,  he  changed  his  opinion.  Mr.  Woodward  remarks, 
that  the  dipules  are  broader  and  blunter  in  this.  The  firft 
grows  in  land y  padures  and  fields;  the  fecond  in  falt- 
marfties,  where,  the  leaves  being  fucculent,  it  is  gathered, 
pickled,  and  fold  for  famphire.  They  both  produce  their 
pretty  purple  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  they  continue 
frequently  to  September, 

13.  Arenaria  media,  or  middleor  downy  fandw'ort :  leaves 
linear  flefby,  dipules  membranous,  dents  pubefeent.  This 
is  very  like  fea  fpurrey,  but  the  whole  plant  is  vifeid,  and 
it  is  let's  branching,  with  the  dem  alcending  more.and  pu¬ 
befeent,  The  flowers  open  at  noon,  Linngeus  fays,  that 
;t  is  a  vernal  plant,  and  3  fpurious  daugh’er  of  fea  fpur- 
pey;  nay  little  more  than  a  variety,  the  difference  confid¬ 
ing  chiefly  in  the  fcariofe-membranaceous  dipules.  Au¬ 
thors  differ  as  to  the  colour  of  the  petals.  Villars  fays 
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they  are  d’un  hlane  (te  refe  pyr pyrin,  PoVUch  and  Kroekef 
agree  with  Linnaeus,  that  they  are  white.  The  former  is 
Angular  in  attributing  five  dyles  to  the  flower  ;  and  affirms, 
that  he  has  numbered  more  than  twenty  feeds  in  a  capfule, 
black,  compreffed,  with  a  white  pellucid  rim.  Hudfop 
.takes  this  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  foregoing  fpecies, 
Ddlenius  fays,  that  it  differs  in  the  ftendernefs  of  the  root, 
.3nd  the  fmailnefs  of  the  whole  plant,  efpecially  the  flow¬ 
er  and  feed,  which  lad  has  ufually  no  rim,  and,  when  it 
has,  it  is  much  narrower  than  in  the  fea  fpurrey;  the  in- 
temodes  are  alfo  longer  in  this.  It  flowers  as- that  does  irj. 
June  and  July,  and  is  found  plentifully  on  the  Ihell-coafl 
of  the  ifle  of  Shepey,  It  is  alfo  a  native  of  Germany  and 
France,  Pollich  and  Stokes  differ  widely  as  to  its  time  of 
flowering:  ,the  former  affirming  that  it  flowers  early  in 
the  fpring,  and  ripens  its  feeds  in  May;  the  latter,  that 
he  has  found  it  in  flower  in  September.  Wilidenow  af- 
figns  April  and  May  for  the  time  of  flowering. 

14.  Arenaria  Bavarica,  or  Bavarian  fandwort:  leaves 
femicylindric,  flelhy,  obtufe;  petals  lanceolate ;  pedun¬ 
cles  terminal,  moflly  binate.  Bavarian  fandwort  is  peren¬ 
nial.  Native  of  Bavaria,  monte  Baldo,  and  little  St.  Bernard, 

15.  Arenaria  gyplophiloides  :  leaves  linear,  radical  ones 
bridly  ;  panicle  fubpubefeent ;  petals  lanceolate.  This 
is  perennial,  and  of  the  fame  ftature  with  the  fpecies  next 
following.  Native  of  the  Levant. 

1 6.  Arenaria  faxatilis,  or  rock  fandwort :  leave  fubulate, 
Hems  panicled,  leaflets  of  the  calyx  ovate  obtufe.  This 
is  perennial ;  and  the  roots  put  forth  an  incredible  number 
of  Hems,  forming  a  very  thick  tuft,  from  four  inches  to  a 
fpan  in  height,  branching  much,  and  very  full  of  flowers. 
The  whole  plant  is  fmooth.  Native  of  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Carniola,  and  Siberia. 

17.  Arenaria  verna,  or  vernal  mountain  fandwort  or 
chickweed  :  leaves  fubulate,  Hems  panicled,  calyxes  point¬ 
ed  ftriated,  This  differs  from  the  foregoing,  in  having 
Hems  not  more  than  three  or  four  inches  high,  fet  with  few 
hairs ;  the  peduncles  hairy,  and  the  calyxes  (harp.  Native 
of  Dauphine,  Savoy,  Aultria,  and  Britain,  on  mountains-; 
as  in  Cornwall,  near  the  Land’s-end  ;  about  Settle,  Ken¬ 
dal,  Matlock,  and  other  places,  in  the  northern  counties  ; 
Arthur’s-feat,  near  Edinburgh  ;  in  Wales,  near  Holywell, 
between  that  and  St.  Afaph,  Llanberys,  See.  It  flowers 
from  May  to  Auguft. 

18.  Arenaria  hilpida,  or  hifpid  fandwort:  leaves  fubu¬ 
late,  hifpid  underneath.  Native  of  Montpellier. 

19.  Arenaria  juniperina,  or  juniper  fandwort :  leaves  fu¬ 
bulate  thorny,  Hems  eredt,  calyxes  ftriated,  capfules  ob¬ 
long.  Root  perennial.  Stems  very  many,  half  a  fool 
high,  round,  pale,  very  ftightly  pubefeent,  almoft  naked  at 
top.  Leaves  fpreading,  connate  at  thebafe,  three-nerved, 
almoft  triangular,  mucronate  and  pungent,  very  ftightly 
pubefeent;  root-leaves  very  (hort,  blunt,  without  prickly 
points,  preffed  clofe  to  the  ftalk,  fmooth-  Seeds  nume¬ 
rous,  final!,  rotindifti,  black.  Native  place  linknown. 

20.  Arenaria  tenuifolia,  or  fine-leaved  chickweed  or 
fandw’ort  :  leaves  fubulate,  Item  panicled,  capfules  eredf, 
petals  Ihorter  than  the  calyx  and  lanceolate.  Root  peren¬ 
nial.  Stems  frequently  purple  and  much  branched.  Seeds 
filial],  roundifh,  brown.  Native  of  Spain,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Switzerland,  Italy,  England,  and  Denmark.  With 
us.it  is  found  on  Gogmagog-hills  and  the  borders  of  Trip¬ 
low-heath  in  Cambridgefhire  ;  near  Bury  in  Suffolk  ;  near 
Cley  in  Norfolk;  Cornbury-quarry,  near  Charlbury,  Oxon  ; 
Malvern-hill  in  Worcefterfhire ;  near  London,  at  Batter- 
fea  and  Deptford,  &c.  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

21 .  Arenaria  lajucifolia,  or  larch-leaved  fandwort :  leaves 
briftly,  ftem  nakedith  above,  calyxes  rather  fhaggy.  Root 
perennial.  Native  of  France,  Switzerland,  Savoy,  Pied¬ 
mont,  and  W.eftmoreland.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

22.  Arenaria  ftriata,  or  ftriated  fandwort:  leaves  linear 
ereft,  preffed  to  the  ftem  ;.  calyxes  oblong,  ftriated.  Vil¬ 
lars  makes  this  and  the  foregoing  (if  his  plants  be  the  fame 
which  Linnaeus  intended  under  the  fame  names)  to  be  va¬ 
rieties  only  of  the  kune  fpecies.  They  are  both  peren- 
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nial ;  their  leaves  are  narrow,  bridle-draped,  in  bundles, 
a(li-colonred  or  dark  green  ;  their  ferns  almoft  naked.  Al- 
lioni  has  delcribcd  and  figured  a  much  fmaller  fpecies, 
differing  from  all  the  others.  The  leaves  are  rude,  fil  ia¬ 
ted,  but  capillary ;  the  leaflets  of  the  calyx  are  driated, 
but  oval  and  pointed ;  the  petals  are  much  fmaller.  A 
native  of  Switzerland,  and  was  introduced  in  1768,  by 
profeffor  de  Saufllire.  It  flowers  from  June  to  Auguft. 

23.  Arenaria  fafciculata,  or  clufter-fiovvering  fandwort: 
.leaves  fubulate,  dem  eredf  diff,  flowers  fafcicled,  petals 
very  fhort.  Root  annual.  Stem  four  inches  high,  pu- 
befcent.  Leaves  linear,  acuminate,  erect,  fubciliate. 
Flowers  in  bunches,  dichotomous,  on  very  fliort  pedicels. 
Native  of  the  fouth  of  France,  the  Alps  of  Piedmont, 
Auftria,  &c.  It  flowers  in  Auguft. 

24.  Arenaria  grandiflora,  or  great- flowered  fandwort: 
leaves  fubulate,  flat,  diff,  (the  radical  ones  crowded;) 
dems  one-flowered.  Root  perennial.  Stemgbranc'hing, 
leafy,  with  one  or  two  flowers  on  each  branch.  Leaves 
furrowed,  awned,  with  the  edge  and  nerve  a  little  hairy. 
Native  of  Switzerland,  the  fouth  of  France,  near  Geneva, 
Mont  Cenis,  the  Vaudois,  Carniola,  &c. 

25.  Arenaria  Auftriaca,  or  Andrian  fandwort :  dems  un- 
•derfhrubby  proftrate,  then  herbaceous  and  erett;  leaves  fu¬ 
bulate,  flowers  twin,  petals  emarginate.  Perennial.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  mountains  of  Auftria,  Switzerland,  and  Pied¬ 
mont. 

26.  Arenaria  liniflora,  or  flax-flowered  fandwort:  dems 
ereft,  branching  below,  and  underfhrubby ;  leaves  fubu¬ 
late,  flowers  twin.  Perennial.  A  native  of  the  fouthern 
countries  of  Europe. 

27.  Arenaria  recurva  :  radical  leaves  heaped,  recurved, 
fubulate;  dem  fimple,  bearing  about  three  flowers.  Root 
biennial,  confifting.of  many  long,  round,  yellowifh,  tough, 
fibres,  collected  into  one  head,  and  producing  a  tuft  of 
dems,  a  finger’s  length,  with  bundles  of  leaves  in  form  of 
a  rofe  at  their  bafe.  Gerard  deferibes  his  plant  as  peren¬ 
nial  ;  dents  many,  three  inches  high,  fimple,  ftraight,  hav¬ 
ing  very  fmall  fcattered  hairs  towards  the  top.  Native  of 
Provence,  and  the  high  Alps  of  the  Vaudois  in  Piedmont, 
in  rocky  paftures.  Alfo  of  St.  Gothard,  St.  Bernard, 
Enzeindaz,  and  other  very  high  mountains  of  Switzerland. 

28.  Arenaria  obtufa :  leaves  linear  flat  obtufe,  calyxes 
vifeid.  Perennial.  Stems  feveral,  procumbent,  branched. 
Leaves  connate,  foft,  green.  Native  of  the  high  Alps  of 
Switzerland,  St.  Bernard  near  the  Hofpice,Feneftrelles,&:c. 

29.  Arenaria  lanceolata  :  leaves  lanceolate  three-nerved 
acute,  calyxes  lanceolate  three-nerved.  Root  perennial, 
dark-coloured,  tough,  with  very  few  fibres,  creeping. 
Stems  filiform,  in  a  tuft,  branching,  creeping,  very  finely 
hairy.  There  is  a  great  confufion  of  fpecies  and  fynonyms 
in  this  genus. 

30.  Arenaria  dianthoides  :  leaves  linear  fcabrous  at  the 
edge,  flowers  capitated,  braftes  ventricofe,  longer  than  the 
peduncles.  31.  Arenaria  cucubaloides :  leaves  linear,  fca¬ 
brous  at  the  edge ;  panicles  dichotomous,  pubefeent ;  pe¬ 
tals  obovate.  Perennial.  Found  in  Armenia  by  Tournfort. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  greater  part  of  thefe  plants 
are  natives  of  Europe,  and  mod  of  them  affedt  mountain¬ 
ous  fituations.  They  have  neither  fize  nor  brilliancy  enough 
to  be  generally  cultivated  in  gardens ;  many  of  them  how¬ 
ever  are  neat  elegant  plants.  The  perennial  forts  may 
eafily  be  increafed  by  dips,  or  parting  the  roots.  Both 
thefe  and  the  annual  forts  may  be  propagated  from  feeds. 
They  require  no  other  care  but  what  is  neceflary  for  all 
hardy  vegetables. 

ARENA'RII,yi  in  antiquity,  gladiators  who  combated 
with  beads  in  the  arena,  or  amphitheatre.  The  arenarii 
were  flaves  of  the  lowed  rank  :  fo  that,  though  manumit¬ 
ted,  they  were  not  capable  of  being  Roman  citizens.  They 
were  the  fame  with  what  were  otherwife  called  bejliarii. 
■See  Gladiator. 

ARENA'RlUM,y!  in  ecclefiafttcal  writers,  denotes  a 
•cemetery  or  burying-ground.  The  arenaria  were  properly 
.a  kind  of  pits,  or  holes  underground,  wherein  the  ancient 
Vol.II.  No.  6a. 
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Chridians  not  only  buried  their  dead,  but  held  their  reli¬ 
gious  a  (feint)  lies  in  times  of  perfecution. 

AREN  A'TION,  f.  [from  arena ,  Lat.  fand.]  It  is  ufed 
by  fome  phyficians  for  a  fort  of  dry  bath,  when  the  patient 
fits  with  his  feet  upon  hot  fand. 

A'RENDONCK,  a  town  of  Brabant,  two  leagues  ead 
of  Turnhout. 

ARENDSE'E,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
LTpper  Saxony,  and  old  mark  of  Brandenburg,  ten  miles 
weft  of  Seehaufen. 

ARENO'SE,  adj.  \_arena,  Lat.]  Sandy  ;  full  of  fand. 

A'RENS,  or  Arenshar'de,  a  didridt  of  Selhsic  in 
Denmark,  through  which  the  famous  Danneuafke,  that  is, 
the  great  wall  or  rampart,  which  the  Danilli  king  Gotric 
about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  built  acrofs  the 
country  from  Hollinded  as  far  as  the  Siey,  a  length  of  forty- 
fix  Englifti  miles,  as  a  defence  againft  the-  incurfions  of  the 
Saxons  and  Sclavi.  The  people  of  this  didrief  were  the 
.  firft  in  the  country  who  pro  felled  Chriftianity,  and  their 
.church-houfe,  built  in  826,' was  often  demoliflied  by  thole 
who  turned  again  to  idolatry. 

A'RENSBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Weftphalia,  with  a  cadle,  the  capital  of  a  county,  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  eledforate  of  Cologne.  It  is  lituated  on 
the  Rocr,  and  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town  :  forty- 
eight  miles  north-eaft  of  Cologne,  and  forty  fouth- fouth- 
ead  of  Munfter.  Lat.  31.  23.  N.  Ion.  25.  27.  E.  Ferro. 

A  ren sb erg,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Wed- 
phalia,  and  county  of  Schauenbeg,  fix  miles  N.  of  Rintelin. 

Arensbkrg,  a  fea-port  town  of  Ruflia,  lituated  on  the 
ifland  of  Ezel,  in  the  Baltic,  ninety-fix  miles  S.  W.  of  Revel . 

A'RENSWALDE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  new  mark  of  Brandenburg,  ninety-four 
miles  north-eaft  of  Berlin,  and  fifty  north-north-eaft  of  Kuf- 
trin.  Lat.53.10.  N.  Ion.  33.  14.  E.  Ferro. 

AREN'TES,  f.  a  fort  of  cupping-glades  ufed  by  the 
ancients. 

ARENTIM',  in  Entre-Duoro-e-Minho,  Portugal. 

AREN'ULOUS,  adj.  [from  arenula,  Lat.  fand.]  Full  of 
fmall  fand;  gravelly. 

ARENU'SA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  province  of  Calabria  Ultra,  fixteen  miles  weft  of  St. 
Severina. 

ARE'OLA,_/l  called  alfo  halo,  is  the  circle  which  fur- 
rounds  the  nipple  on  the  breads.  In  virgins  it  is  little  and 
red  ;  in  pregnant  women  it  is  larger  and  more  brown. 

AREO'METER,  f.  [of  the  air,  and  to 

meafure.]  An  inftrument  wherewith  to  meafure  the  den- 
dty  or  gravity  of  fluids.  The  areometer,  or  vvater-poife, 
is  ufually  made  of  glafs  ;  confiding  of  a  round  hollow  ball, 
which  terminates  in  a  long  dender  neck  hermetically  feal- 
ed  at  top  :  there  being  at  ftrft  as  much  quickfilver  put  in¬ 
to  it  as  will  ferve  to  balance  or  keep  it  fwimming  in  an  eredt 
podtion.  The  dem  is  divided  into  degrees  as  reprefented 
in  Jig.  1,  of  the  following  dgure  ;  and  by  the  depth  of  its 
defeent  into  any  liquor,  the  light- 
nefs  of  that  liquor  is  concluded  ;  j|,| 

for  that  ftuid  in  which  it  finks  Ilf., 
lead  mud  be  heavieft,  and  that 
in  which  it  finks  lowed  lighted. 

M.  Homberg  has  invented  a 
new  areometer,  deferibed  in  Phil .  -PV 
Tranfadt.  No.  cclxii.  thus:  a 
(fig.  2 J  is  a  glafs-bottle,  with  fo 
dender  a  neck  that  a  drop  of  wa¬ 
ter  takes  up  in  it  ftve  or  fix  lines, 
or  half  an  inch.  Near  the  neck 
is  a  fmall  capillary  tube  d,  about 
fix  inches  long,  and  parallel  to 
the  neck.  To  fill  the  veffel,  the 
liquor  is  poured  in  at  the  mouth 
b  (which  is  widened  to  receive  a 
tunnel),  till  it  run  out  at  d,  that  is,  till  it  rife  in  the  neck 
to  the  mark  c,  by  which  means  you  have  always  the  fame 
bulk  or  quantity  of  liquor ;  and  confequently,  by  means 
O  o  of 
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of  the  balance,  can  eafily  tell,  when  different  liquors  fill  it, 
which  weigh  the  moti.  Some  regard,  however,  is  to  be 
had  in  theft:  trials  to  the  degree  of  heat  and  cold  in  the 
weather;  becaufe  fonic  liquor's  rarefy  with  heat  and  con- 
riefife  with  cold  more  than  otlters,  and  accordingly  take 
up  more  or  lets  room.  By  mean's  of  this  inlfrument,  the 
ingenious  author  has  m’ade  a  table  to  fhew  the  different 
weights  of  the  fame  bulk  of  the  mod  conliderable  chemi¬ 
cal  liquors,  both  iti  fumtner  and  w  inter,  as  follows-: 


Weighed 

in  fummer. 

In  winter. 

The  areometer  full  of 

cz. 

dr.gr. 

oz. 

dr.gr. 

Quickfilvcr,  -  - 

1 1 

0  6 

1 1 

0  32 

Oil  of  tartar,  -  - 

I 

3  8  - 

I 

3  3i 

Spirit  of  urine,  -  1  -  - 

I 

0  32.  - 

1 

0  43 

Oil  of  vitriol,  - 

I 

3  58  - 

I 

4  3 

Spirit  of  nitre,  -  -  -  - 

l 

1  40  - 

I 

1  70 

Spirit  of  fait,  -  - 

1 

0  39  * 

I 

0  47 

Aquafortis,  -  -  -  -  - 

I 

1  38  - 

I 

1  55 

Vinegar,  -  -  -  -  - 

0 

V  55  - 

0 

7  60 

Spirit  of  wine,  -  - 

0 

6  47  - 

0 

6  61 

River  water,  -  -  - 

0 

7  53  - 

0 

7  57 

Diftilled  water,  -  - 

0 

7  5°  - 

0 

7  54 

The  dnftrument  itfelf  weighed, 

\Y 

hen  empty, 

one  dram 

twenty-eight  grains.  See  Hydrometer. 

AREO'METRY,  or  Aerometry,  f.  the  art  of  mea- 
furing  the  air,  its  powers  and  properties.  Areometry  in¬ 
cludes  tire  laws  of  the  motion,  gravitation,  &c.  of  the  at- 
mofpherical  fluid  ;  but  the  word  is  now  feldom  ufed,  as 
this  branch  of  philofophy  is  commonly  called  Pneuma¬ 
tics.  C.  Wolfius  having  reduced  many  of  the  affedlions 
of  this  fluid  to  geometrical  demonftration,  firft  publifhed 
Elements  of  Areometry  at  Leipfic  in  1709  in  High  Dutch, 
and  afterwards  more  largely  in  Latin  :  and  thus  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  air  is  incorporated  into  the  mathematical  fciences. 

AREO'PAGUS,  f  [agEic'7rciy'&’,  of  up j?,  Mars,  and 
a  hill.]  A  Sovereign  tribunal  at  Athens,  famous 
for  the  juftice  and  impartiality  of  its  decrees,  to  which  the 
gods  themfeives  are  laid  to  have  fubmitted  their  differen¬ 
ces.  It  was  on  a  rock  or  hill,  oppolite  to  the  citadel.  The 
word  fignifies  ftrictly,  rock  of  Mars.  In  effedt,  the  deno¬ 
mination  might  either  arife  hence,  that  the  areopagus  was 
built  in  a  place  where  had  been  a  temple  of  Mars  ;  or, 
becaufe  the  firft  caufe  pleaded  there  was  that  of  this  god, 
w  ho  was  accufed  of  killing  Halirrhotius  the  fon  of  Nep¬ 
tune,  and  tried  here  before  twelve  gods,  and  acquitted  by 
a  majorityraf  voices;  or,  finally,  becaufe  the  Amazons, 
whom  the^poets  feign  to  have  been  the  daughters  of  Mars, 
when  they  befieged  Athens,  pitched  their  tents  and  offered 
lacrifices  to  the  god  of  war  in  this  place. 

This  tribunal  was  in  great  reputation  among  the  Greeks ; 
and  the  Romans  themfeives  had  fo  high  an  opinion  of  it, 
that  they  trailed  many  of  their  difficult  caufes  to  its  deci- 
fion.  Authors  are  not  agreed  about  the  number  of  the 
judges  who  compofed  this  auguft  court.  Some  reckon 
thirty-one,  others  fifty-one,  and  others  five  hundred  ;  in 
effect,  their  number  feems  not  to  have  been  fixed,  but  to 
have  been  more  or  lefs  in  different  years.  By  an  inferip- 
tion  quoted  by  Volaterranus  it  appears,  they  were  then 
three  hundred.  However,  at  firft  this  tribunal  only  con¬ 
fided  of  nine  perfons,  who  had  all  difeharged  the  office  of 
archons,  had  acquitted  themfeives  with  honour  in  that 
Sraft,  and  had  likewife  given  an  account  of  their  admini- 
firation  before  the  logijla ,  and  undergone  a  very  rigorous 
examination.  See  Archon.  Their  falaries  were  equal, 
and  pa>d  out  of  the  treafury  of  the  republic  :  they  had 
three  oboli  for  each  caufe. 

The  areopagites  were  judges  for  life  They  never  fat  in 
judgment  but  in  the  open  air,  and  that  in  the  night-time; 
to  the  intent  that  their. minds  might  be  more  prefent  and 
attentive  ;  and  that  no  objeCt,  either  of  pity  or  averfion, 
might  make  any  impreffioii  upon  them.  However,  fome 
maintain,  that  the  building  in  which  the  areopagites  af- 
fembled  was  not  wholly  uncovered  ;  and  they  obferve, 
Shat  among  the  ruins  large  Hones  have  been  found,  whofe 
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joints  are  in  the  fame  angle  with  the  pediment  that  muff 
have  been  ufed  for  a  covering.  All  pleadings  before  them 
were  to  be  in  the  fnnpleft  and  mod  naked  terms  ;  without 
exordium,  epilogue,  or  appeal  to  the  paffions.  At  firft 
they  only  took  cognizance  of  criminal  caufes;  but  in  courfe 
of  time  their  jttrifdiclion  became  of  greater  extent.  Mr. 
Spon,  who  examined  the  antiquities  of  that  illuftrious  city, 
found  fome  remains  of  the  areopagus  Hill  exifting  in  the 
.  middle  of  the  temple  ot  Thefeus,  which  was  heretofore  in 
the  middle  of  the  city,  but  is  now  without  tire  walls.  The 
foundation  of  the  areopagus  is  a  fenticircle,  with  an  efpla- 
nade  of  140  paces  round  it,  which  properly  made  the  hall 
ot  the  areopagus.  There  is  a  tribunal  cut  in  the  middle 
ot  a  rock,  with  feats  on  each  fide  of  it,  where  the  areopa¬ 
gites  tat,  expofed  to  the  open  air. 

This  court  by  fome  is  laid  to  have  been  inftituted  by 
Solon  ;  but  others  carry  it  much  higher,  and  albert  it  to 
have  been  eftabliffied  by  Cecrops,  about  the  time  that 
Aaron  died  ;  viz.  in  the  year  of  the  world  2553;  main¬ 
taining  withal,  that  Solon  only  made  fome  new  regulations 
in  it,  increafed  its  power  and  privileges,  and  made  it  fu- 
perior  to  the  ephetre,  another  celebrated  court  inftituted  by 
Draco.  In  effefi,  Demofthenes  himfelf,  in  his  oration 
againft  Ctefiphon,  owns  himfelf  at  a  lofs  on  this  head. 
The  edifice  of  the  areopagus  was  extremely  limple  ;  and 
its  roof,  which  was  at  firft  of  the  moll  common  materials, 
remained  in  that  ftate  till  the  time  of  Auguftus.  This  we 
learn  from  Vitruvius.  Oreftes  was  the  firft  who  thought 
of  embellifiting  it.  He  raifed  in  it  an  altar  to  Minerva  : 
lie  likewife  adorned  it  with  two  feats  of  folid  filver;  on 
one  of  which  the  accufer  fat,  and  the  accufed  on  the  other. 

Of  all  the  judgments  of  the  areopagus,  the  mod  famous 
one,  excepting  that  of  Mars,  was  the  fentence  which  they 
palfed  on  Oreftes.  His  trial,  which  happened  under  De- 
mophon  the  twelfth  king  of  Athens,  in  375  of  the  Attic 
era,  owed  all  its  fame  to  a  remarkable  circumftance,  that 
gave  rife  to  a  ctiftoin  which  was  obferved  ever  afterwards. 
Oreftes  had  killed  his  mother.  He  was  accufed  before  the 
areopagus,  and  cited  to  appear  in  that  court.  He  would 
have  loft  his  life  in  conlequence  of  the  equal  divifion  of 
the  votes,  had  not  Minerva,  moved  with  his  misfortunes, 
declared  herfelf  for  thofe  who  had  abfolved  him,  and 
joined  her  litffrage  to  theirs.  Thus  Oreftes  was  faved. 
In  veneration  to  this  miracle,  the  areopagites,  whenever 
the  fuffrages  were  equally  divided,  decided  in  favour  of 
the  accufed,  by  granting  him  what  they  termed  the  vote  or 
/hell  of  Minerva.  Cephalus  and  Daedalus  were  condemned 
by  the  areopagus  long  before  the  time  of  Oreftes. 

We  find  in  ancient  authors  fome  decifions  of  this  tribu¬ 
nal,  which  bear  the  ftrongeft  marks  of  juftice,  though  their 
objects  are  not  interefting.  We  ffiall  here  quote  an  anec¬ 
dote  from  Aulus  Gellius,  and  Valerius  Maximus,  of  a  wo¬ 
man,  who  was  accufed  of  having  poiloned  her  huffiand 
and  her  fon.  She  was  taken  and  brought  before  Dola- 
bella,  who  was  then  proconful  of  Afia.  She  was  no  fooner 
in  his  prefence  than  (he  owned  the  fadt ;  and  added,  that 
(he  had  very  good  reafons  for  putting  her  hufoand  and  her 
fon  to  death.  “  I  had  (faid  (lie)  by  my  firft  lmlband  a  fon 
whom  I  tenderly  loved,  and  whofe  virtues  rendered  him 
worthy  of  my  affedtion.  My  fecond  hufband,  and  the  fon 
whom  I  bare  to  him,  murdered  my  favourite  child.  I 
thought  it  would  have  been  unjuft  to  have  buffered  thofe 
two  monfters  of  barbarity  to  live.  If  you  think,  fir,  that 
I  have  committed  a  crime,  it  is  your  province  to  puniffi 
it :  I  certainly  (hall  never  repent  of  it.”  This  affair  em- 
barraffed  Dolabella.  She  was  afterwards  fent  to  the  areo¬ 
pagus;  and  that  court,  when  they  had  examined  her  a 
long  time,  ordered  her  and  her  accufer  to  appear  before 
them  again  a  hundred  years  after,  from  the  firft  day  of  her 
trial.  We  muff:  not,  however,  fuppofe  that  the  areopagus 
always  preferved  the  purity  of  its  early  inftitution  ;  for 
fuch  is  the  conftitution  of  human  affairs,  that  perfedfion, 
with  regard  to  them,  is  a  violent,  and  confequently  a  tran- 
fitory,  (late.  Pericles,  who  lived  about  100  years  after 
Solon,  to  flatter  the  people  and  win  them  to  his  party, 
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\ifod  Ills  lit nloft  efforts  to  weaken  tlie  authority  of'the  Areo¬ 
pagus,  which  was  then  did  iked  by  the  multitude.  He 
took  from  it  the  cognizance  of  many  affairs  which  had 
before  come  under  its  jurifditlion  ;  and,  to  forward  Ins  de- 
Jign  of  humbling  it,  employed  the  eloquence  of  Ephialtes, 
whole  talents  were  formidable,  and  who  was  an  avowed 
enemy  to  the  great  men  of  Athens. 

The  areopagus  itfelf  feemed  to  fecond  the  endeavours  of 
a  man  who  projected  its  ruin,  and  by  its  own  mifconduCt 
liaffened  its  fall.  The  old  rules  of  the  court,  by  which 
none  were  admitted  its  members  but  tlrofe  whole  unex¬ 
ceptionable  conduct  would  fupport  its  majefty,  feemed  too 
fevere.  They  grew  lefs  delicate  in  their  choice;  and,  pre- 
fuming  that  the  faults  with  which  they  difpenfed  would 
foon  be  reformed  in  the  Ibciety  of  fo  many  good  exam¬ 
ples,  vice,  as  we  fee  in  modern  times,  imperceptibly  crept 
in  among  them  :  corruption,  at  fir  (I  fecret  and  timid,  grew 
infenfibly  open  and  daring,  and  made  fuch  progrefs,  that 
the  moil  fhameful  crimes  were  foon  exhibited  on  the  ftage; 
and  they  were  not  copied  from  the  low  and  abandoned 
multitude,  but  from  thofe  ienators,  once  the  venerable 
and  auftere  cenfors  of  idlenefs  and  of  vice.  Demetrius, 
the  comic  poet,  wrote  a  piece  which  he  entitled  The  Areo- 
fagites ,  where  he  itrips  the  maik  oft  thofe  hypocritical 
legiflators,  who  were  now  equally  apt  to  be  feduced  by 
wealth  and  beauty.  Before  this  tribunal  St.  Paul  was 
called  to  give  an  account  of  his  dobtrine;  and  upon  this 
occaiion  heconvered  Dionyfius,  one  of  their  number. 

AREO'TIC,  adj.  neat.]  Attenuants,  applied  to 

medicines  that  dilfolve  vifeidities,  fo  that  the. morbific  mat¬ 
ter  may  be  carried  off  by  fvveat,  or  infenfible  perfpiration. 

AREQUPPA,  a  city  of  Peru,  in  South  America,  fitu- 
ated  m  lat.  1 70  S.  Ion.  730  W.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  beau¬ 
tiful  cities  in  Peru,  delightfully  fituated  in  the  valley  of 
Quilca,  one  hundred  leagues  from  Lima,  and  twenty  from 
the  fea,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  fine  river.  The 
entrance  into  the  harbour  is  rather  fhallow  for  lliips  of 
great  burthen ;  but  when  once  they  are  entered,  they  may 
ride  fecurely  in  eighteen  fathoms  water.  This  city  was 
founded  in  1539,  by  order  of  Don  Francifco  Pizarro,  in 
a  place  knowm  likewife  by  the  name  of  Arequipa  ;  but  its 
fituation  being  found  di (advantageous,  the  inhabitants  ob¬ 
tained  leave  to  remove  to  the  place  where  the  city  now 
Hands.  The  houfes  are  built  with  ftone,  and  vaulted  ; 
and  they  are  lofty,  and  finely  decorated  on  the  outfide. 
The  temperature  of  the  air  is  extremely  good  ;  the  cold 
is  never  exceffive,  nor  the  heat  troublefome,  fo  that  the 
furrounding  fields  are  clothed  with  perpetual  verdure. 
Thefe  natural  advantages,  however,  are  confiderably  al¬ 
layed  by  its  being  very  fubjeft  to  earthquakes,  by  which 
it  has  already  been  five  times  laid  in  ruins  ;  notwithftand- 
ing  which,  it  is  populous,  and  has  among  its  inhabitants 
fome  of  the  richeft  families  in  America. 

ARER'ISEMENT,  /.  Affright,  furprife. 

A'RES,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of  Tyrol, 
eleven  miles  fouth-weft  of  Tyrol. 

ARES,yi  a  word  adopted  by  Paracelfus,  to  exprefs  that 
power  of  nature  in  the  whole  material  world,  by  which 
fpecies  are  divided  into  individuals'. 

ARES'CHE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Jura,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrict  of  Arbois, 
fix  miles  eaft  of  Arbois. 

To  ARET',  v.  a.  To  impute  unto,  to  accufe. 

ARETiE'US,  of  Cappadocia,  a  Greek  phyfician  of  the 
fedl  of  Pneumatifts,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Anguftus,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fome;  according  to  others,  under  Trajan,  or 
Adrian.  He  wrote  feveral  treatifes  in  the  Ionian  dialeft, 
on  acute  difeafes,  and  other  medicinal  fubjefts,  fome  of 
which  are  dill  extant.  The  bed  edition  of  his  works  is 
that  of  Boerhaave,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes,  printed 
in  1731  ;  that  of  Wigan,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1723,  in  fo¬ 
lio,  is  alfo  much  efteemed. 

ARE'TE, /.  [xqerv,  virtue.]  Hippocrates  ufed  this 
word  to  mean  corporeal  or  mental  vigour. 
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ARETHU'SA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,'  the  daughter  of 
Nereus  and  Coris,  and  the  companion  of  Diana,  who 
changed  her  into  a  fountain  to  deliver  her  horn  the  pur- 
fuit  ot  her  lover  Alpheus. 

AreTi-iusa,  a  celebrated  fountain  near  the  city  of  Sy- 
racufe  in  Sicily,  famous  for  the  quantity  ot  its  waters,  and 
the  number  of  tithes  it  contained.  Many  fables  were  in¬ 
vented  by  the  ancients  concerning  this  fountain.  They 
had  alfo  a  notion  that  the  river  Alpheus  ran  under  or  thro’ 
the  waters  of  the  fea,  without  mixing  with  them,  from 
Peloponnefus  to  Sicily.  Mr.  Brydone  informs  us,  that  it 
ftill  continues  to  fend  forth  an  immenfe  quantity  of  water, 
riling  at" once  to  the  (ize  of  a  river,  but  is  entirely  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  fillies  it  formerly  contained  in  fuch  plenty. 
At  fome  diftance  from  Arethufa  is  a  fountain  of  frefh  wa¬ 
ter,  which  boils  up  very  ftrongly  in  the  fea,  infomuch  that 
after  piercing  the  fait  water,  it  may  be  taken  up  fometimes 
very  little  affedted  by  it.  This  fountain  Mr.  Brydone 
thinks  the  ancients  were  ignorant  of,  or  they  would  not 
have  failed  to  ufe  it  as  an  argument  for  the  fubmarine  jour¬ 
ney  of  Alpheus.  Mr.  Swinburn  deferibes  this  once  fa« 
mous  fountain  as  a  large  pool  of  water  near  the  quay,  de¬ 
fended  from  the  fea  by  a  wall,  and  almoft  hidden  by  houfes 
on  every  other  fide.  The  water  is  not  fait,  but  brackifli, 
and  fit  for  no  purpofe  but  walking  linen.  “  This  (fays  he) 
is  the  celebrated  fountain  of  Arethufa,  whole  foft  poetical 
name  is  known  to  every  reader.  The  fable  of  the  nymph 
and  her  conftant  lover  Alpheus,  the  excellence  of  the 
fpring,  and  the  charms  of  its  fituation,  are  themes  on  which 
ancient  and  modern  poets  have  indulged  their  fancy,  and 
exerciled  their  pens.  Alas,  how  altered  !  rubbifti  chokes 
up  its  wholefome  fources  ;  the  waves  have  found  a  palfage 
through  the  rocks,  which  repeated  earthquakes  have  f p lit, 
and  not  a  fifh  is  to  be  feen  in  it.  .  Sometimes,  after  an 
earthquake,  it  has  been  left  dry  ;  and,  at  other  times,  the 
whole  mafs  of  its  waters  have  been  tainted  by  fubterra- 
neous  effluvia.  Its  fountain  head  probably  lies  among  the 
neighbouring  hills.” 

ARETHUSA,yi  [fy'om  the  name  of  Diana’s  nymph, 
above  mentioned.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  gynandria 
diandria  clafs,  ranking  in  the  natural  order  of  orchiderc. 
The  generic  chara6ters  are — Calyx  :  fpathe,  leafy  ;  peri- 
anthium,  none.  Corolla  :  ringent  ;  petals,  five,  oblong, 
fubequal,  tw'o  outer,  all  converging  into  a  helmet  ;  nec¬ 
tary,  one-leafed,  tubular  at  the  bafe,  within  the  bottom  of 
the  corolla,  two-parted  ;  lower  lip  reflex,  broad,  wrinkled, 
the  length  of  the  petals,  hanging  down  forwards  ;  upper 
lip  linear,  very  tender,  faftened  to  the  fly  le,  lobed  at  the 
top.  Stamina  :  filaments  two,  very  lhort,  fitting  on  the 
top  of  the  piltil ;  antherae  ovate,  comprelfed,  covered  with 
the  folding  of  the  inner  lip  of  the  nedlary.  Piftillum: 
germ  oblong,  inferior  ;  ftyle  oblong,  incurved,  clothed 
with  the  inner  lip  of  the  neflary  ;  ftigma  funnel-fhaped. 
Pericarpium  :  capfule  oblong-ovate,  one-celled,  three  - 
valved,  gaping  at  the  angles.  Seeds:  numerous,  acerofe. 
—EJJential  CharaBer .  Nedlary  tubular,  within  the  bottom 
of  the  corolla  ;  the  lower  lip  faftened  to  the  ftyle. 

Species.  1.  Arethufa  bulbofa,  or  bulbous-rooted  are¬ 
thufa  :  root  globofe,  fcape  flieatlied,  fpathe  two-leaved. 
2.  Arethufa  ophiogloffoides,  or  adder’s-tongue  leaved  are¬ 
thufa:  root  fibrous,  leaf  of  the  fcape  oval,  fpathaceous  ; 
leaflet  lanceolate.  3.  Arethufa  divaricata,  or  lily-leaved 
helleborine  or  arethufa  :  root  fubpalmate,  leaf  of  the  fcape 
and  leaflet  of  the  fpathe  lanceolate,  the  outer  petals  riling. 
Inhabitants  of  watery  places  and  bogs,  in  Virginia,  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  Canada. 

4.  Arethufa  capenfls,  or  Cape  arethufa  :  bulb  round, 
ftem  two-leaved,  fimple,  one- flowered.  5.  Arethufa  vil- 
lofa,  or  villofe  arethufa  :  bulb  round,  leaves  ovate  ciliate, 
pubefeent.  6.  Arethufa  ciliaris,  or  ciliated  arethufa :  root 
fiefhy,  leaf  kidney-lhaped  orbiculate,  lip  ciliate.  From 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

7.  Arethufa  biplumata,  or  two-feathered  arethufa  :  fcape 
fheathed,  fpathe  cowled,  the  two  lower  petals  elongated 

bearded 
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bearded  on  the  upper  fide.  Found  at  Buenos  Ayres  in 
South  America,  by  Commerfon. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  three  firft  are  hardy,  and 
-will  endure  the  rigour  of  our  climate.  The  three  next 
anuft  be  kept  in  the  confervatory  or  cape-fiove  ;  the  lad: 
mull  be  preferred  in  the  bark-dove;  but  none  of  thefe 
plants  have  been  yet  introduced  in  England,  except  the 
.fnfl:  and  fixth,  Confidering  their  places  of  growth,  in 
bogs  or  watery  places,  it  will  be  no  eafy  matter  to  preferve 
them  long  with  us. 

ARE'TIA,  f.  [from  Benediclus  Aretius,  a  clergyman 
of  Berne,  in  the  fifteenth  century.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  pentandria  r.ionogynia  clafs,  ranking  in  the  natural  or¬ 
der  of  precia;.  Tlie  generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  pe- 
riauthium  one-leafed,' bell-fhaped,  femiquinquifid,  blunt- 
ilh,  permanent.  Corolla:  monopetalous,  falver-dtaped  ; 
tube  ovate,  the  length  of  the  calyx,  contracted  at  the  neck  ; 
limb  five-parted  ;  divifions  obovate.  Stamina:  filaments 
five,  conic,  in  the  middle  of  the  tube,  very  fliort ;  ant  here 
ereCt,  dtarpifit,  within  the  throat  of  the  corolla.  Piftillum: 
germ  roundijh  ;  ftyle  filiform,  the  length  of  the  tube  ;  Itig- 
ma  flat-headed.  Pericarpium :  capfule  one-celled,  five- 
yalved.  Seeds:  five. — E.JJential  Char  abler.  Corolla,  fal- 
ver-fliaped,  five-cleft,  tube  ovate;  ftigma  flat-headed; 
capfule  one-celled,  globular,  with  about  five  feeds. 

Species,  i .  Aretia  helvetffia,  or  imbricated  aretia  :  leaves 
imbricate,  Cowers  fubfelfile.  Root  perennial,  producing 
innumerable  ferns  forming  thick  tufts,  which  cover  the 
rocks  where  it  grows  ;  they  rife  only  two  or  three  inches, 
and  are  entirely  covered  with  hard,  dry,  fmall,  very  fliort, 
leaves,  having  a  pile  of  forked  hairs  on  them.  One  flower 
terminates  each  branch  :  a  large  calyx,  rough  with  hairs 
like  the  leaves,  covers  the  whole:  corolla  white,  with  five 
bifid  yellow  glands  and  a  greenilh-yellow  circle  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  tube.  Fruit  roundifh  with  angles,  inclofed 
in  the  calyx,  opening  at  top  by  five  valves,  whence  iffhe 
two  cr  three  blackifh  oblong  feeds,  convex  on  the  outfide, 
angular  on. the  inner  fide,  plunged  in  a  fpungy  receptacle 
which  partly  fills  the  capfule.  The  germ  contains  rudi¬ 
ments  of  five  feeds,  two  or  three  of  which  are  abortive. 
Native  of  the  wefiern  Alps  of  Switzerland,  and  of  Dauphine. 

2.  Aretia  alpina,  or  linear-leaved  aretia  :  leaves  linear, 
Spreading  ;  flowers  pedunculated.  This  forms  a  lefs  hard 
turf  than  the  foregoing  with  its  tufts  of  leaves,  which  are 
linear,  wider  than  the  other,  and  drop  from  the  bafe  of  the 
ferns  every  year.  Fruit  frequently  abortive,  but  fotne- 
times  it  has  ten  or  twelve  feeds  in  dry  airy  fituations.  Hal¬ 
ier  has  three  varieties  of  this  plant,  i.  Harder,  and  the 
leaves  almoft  fmooth  ;  Items  covered  with  the  old  leaves, 
.;fmi thing  at  top  with  a  rofe  of  leaves  that  are  elliptic,  cili- 
ate,  marked  with  lines,  diverging,  much  longer;  flower 
.larger ;  fruit  round,  comprelfed,  five-valved.  ii.  More 
.rentier,  with  the  leaves  more  villofe,  not  fpreading  fo 
muck,  and  ihorter.  The  flowers  are  like  the  others,  and 
ilfue  from  rote-like  tufts  of  leaves,  frequently  from  the 
fide,  but  from  the  top  alfo,  on  peduncles  two  lines  in 
length  :  flower  ^ofe-coloured.  iii.  With  the  leaves  and 
.calyx  cpvered  w  ith  a  clofe  white  pile  ;  the  flower  purple. 
Thefe  are  found  on  different  parts  of  the  Swifs  Alps ;  the 
fecond  op.  Mont  St.  Bernard,  Simplon,  &ij.  the  third  in 
the  GrilonSj  and  the  valley  of  St.  Nicholas.  M.  Villars 
-has  alfo  given  three  varieties,  which  he  fufpefts  may  pof- 
iibly  be  dillinft  fpecies.  a.  Hoary,  with  the  hairs  of  the 
ieaves  branching  ;  the  flowers  white,  often  terminating. 
b.  Hirfute,  with  the  hairs  of  the  leaves  branching;  the 
fioy/ers  purplifli,  axillary,  c.  Hirfute,  with  the  hairs  of 
the  leaves  Ample ;  the  flowers  white,  with  a  purple  eye. 
This  lalt  is  fometimes  found  with  round,  dry,  very  clofe, 
leaves,  approaching  to  the  foregoing  fpecies,  but  removed 
front  it  by  the  axillary  ieaves,  and  the  Ample  hairs.  1  lie 
■frfl:  refembles  it  ftiil  more  in  its  terminating  flowers,  but 
’thefe-  flowers  are  larger,  and  the  leaves  wider,  though  ga¬ 
thered  '  on  the  fame  rock.  The  fecond  forms  very  fine 
tufts  of  red  flowers  on  Mont  St.  Bernard,  400  toifes  per>- 
pen^icub,r  to  the  eaft  of  the  tiojpiu,  which  is  1360  toifes 
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above  the  level  of  the  fea  ;  and  thus  carries  vegetation 
there  to  the  height  of  near  1700  toifes,  not  a  great  deal  lefs 
than  two  miles.  This  fpecies  occurs  alfo  in  Auftria. 

3.  Aretia  vitaliana,  or  grafs-leaved  aretia:  leaves  linear, 
recurved  ;  flowers  fubfeffile.  This  is  a  very  fmall  plant, 
always  lying  on  the  ground.  The  root,  which  is  peren¬ 
nial,  puts  up  many  diffant  tufts,  forming  rofes  of  hardifli, 
narrow,  pointed,  leaves,  which  are  a  little  alii -coloured  ; 
fruit  round,  fmall;  with  five  kidney-fliaped  feeds.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Allioni,  the  fruit  is  deeply  divided  into  five 
parts,  and  contains  only  three  feeds,  two  of  which  only 
ripen  ;  they  are  black,  large,  triangular,  with  the  outer 
fide  arched.  Columns  ohferved  long  (ince,  that  there  are 
only  two  feeds  in  a  capfule.  Villars  remarks,  that  there 
are  the  rudiments  of  five  feeds  in  the  germ,  but  that  two 
always,  and  very  often  three,  are  abortive  :  he  adds,  that 
the  receptacle  is  very  large  and  fpungy;  and  that  the  hairs 
on  tliis  plant  are  branched,  as  in  the  other  aretias.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  high  Alps  between  the  Valais 
and  Italy,  and  in  Dauphine. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  little  alpine  plants  are 
not  prelerved  in  gardens  without  fbnte  difficulty.  They 
require  a  fltady  fituation  ;  and,  if  the  feeds  can  be  procured, 
they  fltould  be  Jown  as  loon  as  poflible.  They  may  alfo  be 
propagated  from  offsets  or  flips,  and  by  parting  the  roots.  . 

A'RETIN  (Guido),  who  became  famous  for  his  im¬ 
provements  in  mufic,  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century.  He 
was  a  native  of  Arezzo,  in  Tufcany  ;  and,  having  been 
taught  the  practice  of  mufic  in  his  youth,  and  retained  as 
a  chorifter  in  that  city,  he  Jaecame  a  monk  of  the  order  of 
St.  Benedict.  In  this  retirement  he  devoted  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  mufic,  particularly  the  fyffem  of  the  ancients, 
and,  above  all,  to  reform  their  method  of  notation.  The 
difficulties  that  attended  the  inftrudlion  of  youth  in  the 
church-offices  were  fo  great,  that,  as  he  himfelf  fays,  ten 
years  were  generally  confumed  barely  ifi  acquiring  the 
knowledge  of  the  plain  fong  ;  and  this  confideration  in¬ 
duced  him  to  labour  after  forne  amendment,  that  might 
facilitate  inftruftion,  and  enable  thofe  employed  in  the 
choral  office  to  perform  the  duties  of  it  in  a  correft  and 
decent  manner.  -Being  at  vefpers  in  the  chapel  of  his  mo. 
nailery.,  it  happened  that  one  of  the  offices  appointed  for 
that  day  was  the  hymn  to -St.  John,  compofed  by  Paul,  a 
deacon  of  the  church  of  Aquileia,  about  the  year  770. 

UT  queant  laxis  REfonare  jibris 

Mira  gejlorum  FAmuli  tuorum 

SOLve  pollutis  LAbiis  reatum, 

Sanble  Joannes 

During  the  performance  of  the  hymn,  he  remarked  the 
iteration  of  the  words,  and  the  frequent  returns  of  ut,  re, 
mi,  FA,  sol,  la:  he  obferved  likewife  a  diffimilarity  be¬ 
tween  the  clofenefs  of  the  fyllable  mi  and  the  broad  open 
found  of  fa,  which  he  thought  could  not  fail  to  imprefs 
upon  the  mind  a  lading  idea  of  their  congruitv ;  and  im¬ 
mediately  conceived  a  thought  of  applying  thefe  fix  fy  11a- 
bles  to  perfect  an  improvement  either  then  actually  made 
by  him,  or  under  confideration,  viz.  that  of  converting  the 
ancient  tetrachords  into  hexachords.  Struck  with  the 
difeovery,  he  retired  to  his  fiudy  ;  and,  having  perfected 
his  fyftem,  he  began  to  introduce  it  into  prafiice :  he  tried 
the  efficacy  of  it  on  the  boys  who  were  training  up  for  the 
choral  fervice,  and  it  exceeded  the  mod  fanguine  expec¬ 
tation.  “  To  the  admiration  of  all,  (fays  cardinal  Baro¬ 
nins,)  a  boy  thereby  learnt,  in  a  few  months,  what  no 
man,  though  of  great  ingenuity,  could  before  that  attain 
in  feveral  years.” 

The  fame  of  Guido’s  invention  foon  fpread  abroad,  and 
excited  in  the  pope,  John  XX.  a  defire  to  fee  and  converfe 
with  him.  The  pope  Pent  three  melfengers  to  invite  him 
to  Rome ;  where  he  was  prelented  to  the  holy  father,  and 
received  with  great  kindnefs.  The  pope  had  feveral  con- 
verfations  with  him  ;  and,  upon  fight  of  an  antiphonary, 
which  Guido  had  brought  with  him,  marked  with  the 
Syllables  agreeable  to  his  new  invention,  the  pope  looked 
on  it  as  a  kind  of  prodigy  ;  and,  ruminating  on  its  princi- 
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pies,  would  not  flir  from  Ids  feat  till  lie  had  learned  per¬ 
fectly  to  ling  off  a  verfe  :  upon  which  he  declared,  that 
lie  could  not  have  believed  tiie.  efficacy  of  the  method,  if 
he  had  not  been  convinced  by  the  experiment  he  had  him- 
felf  made  of  it.  The  pope  would  have  detained  him  at 
Rome,  but  this  Guido  declined ;  and,  on  his  return  home, 
he  made  a  vilit  to  the  abbot  of  Pompola,  a  town  of  Fer¬ 
rara,  and  he  fettled  in  the  monaftery  of  that  place.  Here 
it  was  that  he  compofed  a  trad  on  mufic,  intitled  Micro¬ 
forms,  i.e.  “a  flior.t  difcourfe  ;”  which  he  dedicated  to 
Theodald  biffiop  of  Arezzo.  Mod  of  the  authors  who 
mention  Guido,  fpeakof  the  Micrologus  as  containing  the 
fum  of  his  doflrine  :  but  it  is  in  a  final  1  tract,  intitled 
Argumcnlum  novi  Cantus  inveniendi,  that  his  declaration  of 
his  life  of  the  lyllables,  with  their  feveral  mutations,  and 
in  ffiort  his  whole  doctrine  of  fol  mi  Cation,  is  to  be  found. 
This  tra<ft  makes  part  of  an  epiftle  to  a  very  intimate 
friend,  whom  he  addreffes  thus:  “  Beatijfimo  atquc  dulcijji- 
mo  fratri  Mic/iaeli at  whofe  requeft  the  tract  itfelf  fcema 
to  have  been  compofed. 

Whether  Guido  w'as  the  author  of  any  other  tradts,  is 
not  eafy  to  determine.  It  no  where  appears  that  any  of 
his  works  were  ever  printed,  except  that  Baronius,  in  his 
Annales  Ecclefiajlici,  tom.xi.  p.73,  has  given  at  length  the 
epiltle  from  him  to  his  friend  Michael  of  Pompofa,  and 
that  to  Theodald  biffiop  of  Arezzo  ;  and  yet  the  writers 
on  mufic  fpeakof  the  Micrologus  as  of  a  book  in  the  hands 
of  every  one.  Martini  cites  feveral  manufcripts  of  Guido  ; 
namely,  two  in  the  Ambrofian  library  at  Milan ;  another 
among  the  archives  of  the  chapter  of  Piftoja,  inTufcany; 
and  a  third  in  the  Mediceo-Laurenziano  library  at  Flo¬ 
rence.  Of  the  feveral  tradls  above-mentioned,  a  manu- 
fcript  is  extant  in  the  library  of  Baliol-college  in  Oxford. 
Several  fragments  are  alfo  among  the  Harleian  manufcripts 
now  in  the  Britiffi  Mufeum,  No.  3199  ;  but  fo  much  muti¬ 
lated,  that  they  afford  little  fatisfaiftion  to  curious  enquirers. 

Aretin  (Leonard),  one  of  the  mod  learned  men  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  was  fecretary  to  the  republic  of 
Florence,  and  tranflated  from  the  Greek  into  Latin  Come 
of  the  lives  of  Plutarch,  and  Ariftotle’s  Ethics  :  he  alfo 
compofed  three  books  of  the  Punic  war,  that  may  ferve  as 
a  fupplement  to  thofe  wanting  in  Livy  ;  the  hiftorv  of  the 
tranfadtions  in  Italy  during  his  time;  that  of  ancient  Greece ; 
that  of  the  Goths;  that  of  the  republic  of  Florence  ;  and 
many  other  books.  He  died  in  1443,  aged  feventy-four, 

Aretin  (Francis),  a/nanof  great  reading,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  language.  He  tranflated  into 
.Latin  the  Commentaries  of  St.  Chryfoftom  upon  St.  John, 
and  about  twenty  homilies  of  the  fame  father  :  he  alfo 
tranflated  the  letters  of  Phalaris  into  Latin,  and  wrote  a 
treatife  De  balneis  Puteolanus.  He  ftudied  at  Sienna,  about 
the  year  1443  ;  and  afterwards  taught  law  there  with  fuch 
reputation,  that  they  called  him  the  Prince  of  Subtleties, 
and  his  wit  became  a  proverb.  He  difplayed  his  talents 
chiefly  in  difputes,  in  which  no  perfon  could  withftand 
him.  He  gave  his  opinions  in  law  with  fo  much  confi¬ 
dence,  as  to  affure  thofe  who  confulted  him  that  they 
fhould  carry  their  caufe :  nor  did  experience  contradict 
him  ;  for,  it  was  a  common  faying  at  the  bar,  that  fuch  a 
caufe  had  been  condemned  by  Aretin,  and  mull  therefore 
be  loft.  He  taught  alfo  in  the  univerfity  of  Pifa,  and  in 
that  of  Ferrara.  When  old  age  would  not  permit  him  to 
go  through  the  duties  of  his  office,  they  difpenled  with 
his  reading  of  ledtures,  and  his  fidarv  was  continued.  He 
was  honoured  with  the  title  of  knight,  and  fpent  all  his 
life  in  celibacy ;  and  his  way  of  living  was  fo  parlimonious, 
that  he  was  thereby  enabled  to  amafs  a  great  deal  of  wealth, 
which  he  defigned  for  the  maintenance  of  a  college;  but 
he  altered  his  refolution,  and  left  it  to  his  relations. 

Aretin  (Peter),  a  native  of  Arezzo,  who  lived  in  the 
fixteenth  century.  He  was  famous  for  his  fatirical  wri¬ 
tings,  which  he  even  di reded  ugainft  fovereign  powers, 
and  from  thence  obtained  the  title  of  the  Scourge  of  Princes. 
Francis  I.  the  emperor  Charles  V.  mod  of  the  princes  of 
Italy,  feveral  cardinals,  and  many  noblemen,  courted  his 
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friendfnip  by  prefents,  either  becaufe  they  admired  his 
competitions,  or  perhaps  from  an  apprehenfion  of  falling 
under  the  laili  of  his  fatire.  Aretin  became  thereupon  fo 
indolent,  that  he  is  laid  to  have  got  a  medal  ftruck,  on 
which  he  gave  himfelf  the  title  of  Divine,  dignifying  there¬ 
by  that  he  performed  the  functions  of  a  god  upon  earth,, 
by  the  thunder-bolts  with  which  he  ftruck  the  heads  of  the 
higheft  perlonages.  He  ufed  to  boaft,  that  his  lampoons 
did  more  fervice  to  the  world  than  fermons  ;  and  it  was 
faid  ot  him,  that  he  had  fubjedted  more  princes  by  his 
pen,  than  the  greateft  generals  had  ever  done  by  their 
arms.  Aretin  wrote  many  irreligious  and  obfeene  pieces  ; 
fuch  are  his  dialogues,  which  were  called  Ragionamenti. 
There  is  likewife  imputed  to  him  another  very  obfeene 
performance,  De  omnibus  Veneris  fchematibus.  “  It  was 
about  the  year  1525,  (fays  Mr.  Chevillier,)  that  Julio  Ro¬ 
mano,  the  mod  famous  painter  of  Italy,  inftigated  by  the- 
enemy  ot  the  falvation  ot  mankind,  invented  drawings  to 
engrave  twenty  plates:  the  fubjedts  are  fo  im  mode  ft,  that 
I  dare  only  name  them.  Peter  Aretin  compofed  fonneto 
for  each  figure.  George  Vafari,  who  relates  this  in  his 
Lives  ot  the  Painters,  fays,  he  does  not  know  which  would 
be  the  greateft  impurity,  to  caft  one’s  eyes  upon  the  draw¬ 
ings  of  Julio,  or  to  dip  into  the  verfes  of  Aretin.”  Some 
lay  that  Aretin  changed  his  libertine  principles ;  but,  how¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  he  compofed  feveral 
religious  pieces.  He  wrote  a  Paraphrafe  on  the  peniten¬ 
tial  Pfalms,  and  another  on  Genelis  ;  he  wrote  alfo  the 
Lite  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  that  of  St.  Catharine  of 
Sienna,  and  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  He  died  in  the  year 
1556,  about  fixty-five  years  old. 

ARETO'LOGY,  f.  [from  virtue,  and 

to  difcourfe.]  That  part  of  moral  philofophy  which  treats 
of  virtue,  its  nature,  and  the  means  of  arriving  at  it. 

ARE'TOS,  f.  [from  afrnj,  virtue.]  A  fpecies  of  moth- 
mullein  ;  fo  called  from  its  good  qualities. 

AREVALIL'LO,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  runs  into  the 
Adaja,  a  little  above  Arevalos. 

AREVA'LOS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile,  on  the 
confines  of  Leon,  between  the  rivers  Adaja  and  Areva- 
lillo  ;  fix  leagues  fouth-eaft  from  Medina  del  Campo. 

AREZI'BO,  a  town  in  the  itland  of  Porto  Rico  ;  three 
leagues  from  St.  John. 

AREZ'ZO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Tufcany, 
the  fee  of  a  biffiop,  fuffragan  of  the  archbifhop  of  Florence, 
but  exempt  from  his  jurifdiclion.  In  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  it  was  a  place  of  conlidcrable  trade  ;  and,  when 
Scipio  paffed  into  Africa,  this  town  fupplied  his  army  with. 
120,000  buffiels  of  wheat.  It  is  thirty.- four  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Florence,  and  twenty-five  eaft-north-eaft  of  Siennas 
Lat.  43.28.  N.  Ion.  29.36.  E.  Ferro. 

AR'FEUILLK,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Allier,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridfc 
of  .Cuffet ;  four  leagues  leagues  ealt  of  Gullet,  and  four 
fou th  of  Donjon. 

AR'GA,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  waters  Navarre,  and 
falls  into  the  Ebro. 

ARGZE'US,  the  fon  of  Licymnius,  was  carried  away 
by  Hercules,  who  promifed  his  father  to  bring  him  back/; 
but,  the  young  man  dying  in  the  jo  irney,.  Hercules  burnt 
his  body  and  reduced  it  to'alhes,  which  he  brought  back 
to  his  father.  It  is  faid  this  is  the  firlt  nft’ancc  of  burning; 
dead  bodies. 

AR'GAL,  f.  Hard  lees  flicking  to  the  tides  of  wine- 
velfels,  more  commonly  called  tartar. 

AR'GAN,/.  in  botany.  See  Sideroxylon. 

ARGA'NA,  a  tovvn  ot  Alia,  in  Armenia,  forty  miles 
weft-north-well  of  Drurbek. 

AR'GANCY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mofelle,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,. in  the  dillriit  of. 
Metz  ;  three  leagues  fouth  of  Thionville,  and  one  and 
three-quarters  north  of  Metz. 

AR'G ASCII,  a  town  of  Ruftia,  in  the  department  of 
Simbirfk,  fixty-four  miles  weft- fouth-iveft  of  Simbirik. 
Lat.  55.  o.  N.  Ion.  64.  30.  E.  Ferro. 
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ARGASYLT.IS,  /  [from  a^yx^  a  ferpeiit,  which  it 
-is  laid  to  refemble.]  The  plant  which  is  luppofed  to  pro- 
.duce  gum  ammoniac. 

AR'GE,  a  town  of  A-fia,  in  the  Arabian  Irak,  on  the 
Tigris,  170  miles  north- Weft  of  Bafibra. 

Arge,  a  river  of  Lithuanian  Pruliia,  which  runs  into 
the  Nemonin,  four  miles  north-weft  of  Wipe. 

ARGE'A,  or  Ar'gel-i, /.  in  Roman  antiquity,  thirty 
human  figures,  made  of  ruflies,  thrown  annually  by  the 
.priefts  or  veftals  into  the  Tiber,  on  the  day  of  the  ides  of 
May.  Plutarch,  in  his  Roman  Queftions,  enquires  why 
-they  were  called  Argea.  There. are  two  reafons  alTigned: 
the  firft,  that  the  .barbarous  nations  who  firft:  inhabited 
thefe  parts,  caft  all  the. Greeks  they  could  meet  with  into 
.the  Tiber ;  for  Argians  w-as  a  common  name  for  all  Gre¬ 
cians  :  but  that  Hercules  p.erfuaded  them  to  quit  fo  inhu¬ 
man  a  practice,  and  to  purge  themfelves  of  the  crime  by 
inftituting  this  foiemnity.  The  fecond,  that  Evander,  an 
Arcadian,  and  a  fworn  enemy  of  the  Argians,  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  that  enmity  to  his  pofteritv,  ordered  die  figures  of  Ar¬ 
gians  to  be  thus  caft  into  the  river. 

ARGE' I  A,  or  Ar'golis,  a  diftriT  of  Peloponnefus, 
fituated  between  Arcadia  to  the  weft  the  Egean  fea  to  the 
caft,  Laconica  .and  the  Sinus  Argolicus  to  the  fouth,  and 
to  the  north  the  territory  of  Corinth  and  the  Sinus  Saro- 
nicus;  fo  called  from  Argos,  the  capital :  now  Romania 
di  Morea.  By  the  Greeks  the  people  were  called  Argeii , 
from  Ar.gi,  or  Argos-,  by  the  Romans,  Argivi,  Argives; 
They  were;a  colony  who  migrated,  it  is  faid,  from  Egypt, 
under  the  command  of  Inachus.  Polemon  and  Ptolemy 
Mendefius,  ancient  Greek  writers,  inform  us,  that  Inachus 
was  contemporary  with  Arnofis,  who  demoliflied  Avaris, 
.and  expelled  the  fliepherds  out  of  Egypt.  If,  with  fome 
learned  chronologers,  we  fuppofe  Inachus  to  have  be¬ 
gun  to  reform  the  Argives  B.  C.  1856,  and  to  have  died 
R,  C.  1808,  he  mu  ft  have  been  coeval  with  Arnofis,  who 
reigned  in  Upper  Egypt  fifteen  years  before  the  expulfion 
of  the  fliepherds,  and  ten  years  after  that  event,  which 
happened  B.  C.  1806.  Inachus  was  ftyled  the  Son  of  the. 
Ocean.,  be.catifc  his  origin  was  not  known,  or  becaufe  he 
had  come  by  fea  into  Greece.  Before  his  arrival  the  in¬ 
habitants  were  rude  and  barbarous.  Thefe  he  united  and 
■civilized,  and  inftrufted  in  various  arts.  His  fon  Plioro- 
neus  inflitnted  the  laws  of  government ;  and,  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  has  been  called  the  jirjl  king  in  Argos,  the  jirjl  of 
men,  and  the  father  of  mortals.  The  family  of  Inachus, 
after  having  kept  polfeflion  of  the  throne  347  years,  were 
.expelled  by  Danaus,  who  arrived  B.  C.  1509,  with  a  co¬ 
lony  from  Canaan,  Acrifius,  the  lad  king  of  Argos,  died 
B.  C.  1313  :  and  was  fucceeded  by  Perfeus,  his  grandfon, 
who  transferred  the  feat  of  government  to  Mycenae,  544 
years  from  the  firft:  year  of  Inachus,  in  the  reign  of  Ce- 
, crops  II.  king  of  Athens,  and  about  the  time  when  Pelops 
the  fon  of  Tantalus  king  of  Phrygia,  having  been  compel¬ 
led  by  Hus  to  leave  his  native  country,  came  into  Greece 
with  great  wealthy  and  acquired  fupreme  power  in  the  re¬ 
gion  afterwards  called  by  his  name.  I11  the  thirty-feventh 
year  of  Eury (iheus,  grandfon  of  Perfeus,  the  Argonautic 
expedition  happened;  i.  e.  B.C.  1224.  This  unjuft  and 
tyrannical  prince  had  affigned  to  Hercules  his  talks;  and, 
after  the  death  of  that  hero,  he  baniflied  all  his  children. 
Thefe  were  the  Heraclidas,  who  fled  to  Athens  for  protec¬ 
tion,  and  who  returned  to  Peloponnefus  forty  years  after 
the  definition  of  Troy.  I11  the  -reign  of  Agamemnon, 
the  Trojan  war  commenced,  and  it  was  carried  on  with  vi¬ 
gour  during  the  fpace  of  t  en  years.  In  the  year  B.  C.  1 184, 
Troy  was  taken,  and  the  war  was  concluded.  Scarcely 
had  the  Grecians  fettled  in  their  own  country  after  their 
return  from  this  dangerous  expedition,  when  the  pofterity 
of  Hercules  invaded  Peloponnefus,  took  pofrellion  of  it, 
and  divided  it  among  th.emfelves.  Here  the  kingdom  of 
Myceme  ended,  and  that  of  Sparta  was  eftablifhed  on  its 
yuins.  See  SrARTA. 

AR'GELES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
if:  Futile  rn  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
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diftrlcf  of  Cercf,  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  twelve  miles 
fouth  of  Perpignon. 

ARGELLE'Z,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place 
of  a  diftriG,  in  the  department  of  the  Higher  Pyrenees, 
feven  leagues  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Pan.  Lat.43.0.  N. 
Ion.  17.  33.  E.  Ferro. 

ARGE'MA,  or  Arge'mon,/!  [from  agy®-,  white.] 
A  little  ulcer  of  the  eye  in  the  circle  called  iris,  having  its 
feat  in  a  part  of  the  black  of  the  eye. 

AR'GEMONE,_/l  [from  a  diforder  of  the  eye, 

which  this  plant  is  faid  to  cure.]  In  botany,  a  genus” of 
the  polyandria  monogynia  clafs,  ranking  in  the  natural  or¬ 
der  of  rhoeadese.  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  : 
perianthium  three-leaved,  roundifh  ;  leaflets  roundifh  with 
a  point,  concave,  caducous.  Corolla  :  petals  fix,  round- 
ifli,  from  ereft  fpreading,  larger  than  the  calyx.  "Stamina: 
filaments  numerous,  filiform,  the  length  of  the  calyx  ;  an- 
therae  oblong,  ereft.  Piftillum  :  germ  ovate,  five-angled; 
ftyle  none;  ftigma  thioki/h,  obtufe,  reflex,  quinquefid, 
permanent.  Pericarpium  :  capfnle  ovate,  five-angled, 
one- celled;  half-Valved.  Seeds:  numerous,  very  final!  ; 
receptacles  linear,  faftened  to  the  angles  of  the  pericarpium, 
not  gaping. — EJJ'ential  CharaEler.  Corolla,  fix-petalled,; 
calyx,  three-leaved  ;•  capfnle,  half-valved. 

Species.  1.  Argemone  mexicana,  or  prickly  argemone 
or  poppy  :  capfules  fix-valved,  leaves  fpiny.  This  is  an 
annual  plant,  riling  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  with 
ftems  armed  with  prickles.  Leaves  /innate  or  jagged,  foft, 
finning,  ftem-clafping,  the  points  of  the  jags  ending  in 
/harp  yellow  fpines ;  on  the  upper  fide  are  milky  veins,  as 
in  our  lady’s  thiflle,  on  the  under  are  fmall  prickles  along 
the  midrib  and  veins.  Seeds  very  numerous,  round,  black, 
rough,  with  a  comprefied  fear  on  one  fide.  It  is  common 
in  Mexico,  and  all  the  iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies,  where 
it  is  a  troublefome  weed  in  their  cultivated  lands.  The 
Spaniards  firft  brought  it  into  Europe,  under  the  title  of 
figo  del  inferno ,  or  devil’s  fig,  which  name  it  obtained  from 
the  form  of  the  fruit,  armed,  as  Parkinfon  expreftes  it, 
with  cruel  /harp  prickles  or  thorns,  it  is  now  found  in  a 
wild  ftate  in  fome  of  the  fouthern  countries  of  Europe; 
and  was  cultivated  by  Gerard  in  1597.  It  flowers  in  July 
and  Auguft.  The  whole  plant  abounds  with  a  milky  glu¬ 
tinous  juice,  which  turns  in  the  air  to  a  fine  bright  yellow, 
and  when  reduced  to  confidence  is  not  diftingui/hable  from 
gamboge.  In  very  fmall  dofes  it  is  probably  of  equal  effi¬ 
cacy  given  in  droplies,  jaundice,  and  cutaneous  eruptions. 
It  is  efteemed  very  deterlive,  and  generally  u/ed  in  difeafes 
of  the  eyes:  but  the  infufion  is  looked  upon  as  a  fudorific 
and  refolutive,  which  may  be  ufed,  with  fuc.ce ft,  on  many 
occafions.  The  feeds  are  faid  to  be  a  much  /Longer  nar¬ 
cotic  than  opium.  They  are  thought  to  be  an  excellent 
remedy.,  and  are  frequently  adminiftered  by  the  inhabitants 
in  the  lugar  colonies  in  diarrheeas  and  bloody  fluxes :  they 
have  a  pungent  warm  tafte,  but  it  does  not  manifeft  itfelf 
for  fome  time  upon  the  palate.  They  work  both'by  ftool 
and  vomit,  and  have  been  frequently  adminiftered  in  the 
dry  belly-ach  ;  but  we  have  much  fafer  and  better  medi¬ 
cines  for  both  thefe  diforders  ;  though  this  may  be  given, 
with  fuccefs,  when  the  parts  are  relaxed  or  weakly,  or  the 
diforder  proceeds  from  indigeftion,  which  is  frequently  the 
cafe  in  hot  climates.  It  is  called  the  yellow  thiflle  in  the 
Weft  Indies. 

2.  Argemone  armeniaca  :  capfules  three-valved.  This 
was  difeovered  in  Armenia  by  the  celebrated  Tournefort. 

3.  Argemone  pyrenaica  :  capfules  four-valved,  ftem  na¬ 
ked.  This  is  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  feeds  of  the  firft  mud  be 
fown  on  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  the  fpring,  where  they  are 
to  remain  :  if  they  come  up  too  thick,  the  plants  mull  be 
thinned  to  four  inches  diftance  ;  and,  when  once  they  have 
/lied  their  feeds,  a  fiipply  of  plants  will  not  be  wanting  for 
feveral  years  after.  The  two  other  forts  have  not  yet 
been  introduced  into  cultivation.  See  Pa p a  v E R. 

ARGEN'CES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Calvados,  and  in  the  late  province  of  Normandy,  fitu- 
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ate  on  tlic  river  Meauce,  ten  miles  eaft  of  Caen.  Lat. 
40.  1 2.  N.  Ion.  o.  2  W- . 

AR'GENFELS,  a  town  and  cattle  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  (cventeen  miles  north-north- 
weft  of  Coblentz. 

AR'GENT,  adj.  [from  argentum,  Lat.  filver.]  The 
white  colour  ufied  in  the  coats  of  gentlemen,  knights,  and 
baronets,  fnppofed  to  be  the  reprefentation  of  that  metal. 
Silver;  bright  like  filver  : 

Thofe  argent  fields  more  likely  habitants, 

Translated  faints,  or  middle  fpirits,  hold, 

Betwixt  th’  angelical  and  human  kind.  Milton. 

Argent',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Cher,  and  chief  place  to  f  a  canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  Au- 
bigny,  four  leagues  weft  of  Chatillon- fur-Loire,..  and  one 
and  a  half  north  of  Aubigny. 

ARGEN'TA,  a  river  of  European  Turkey,  which  runs 
into  the  Adriatic,  fix  miles  north  of  Durazzo. 

ARGENT  AG',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  departmentof 
the  Correze,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrifit  of 
Tulle,  four  leagues  fouth-eafl  of  Tulle. 

ARGENTAN',  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place 
of  a  di drift,  in  the  department  of  the  Orne,  four  leagues 
fouth  of  JFalaife,  and  fix  and  a  half  north  of  Alcncon.  Lat. 
48.44.  N.  Ion.  17.  38.  E- Ferro. 

ARGENTAN'GINA,/.  The  filver  quinfey;  when  a 
pleader  at  the  bar,  being  bribed,  feigns  liimfelf  fick. 

ARGENTA'Rl  A,  a  town  of  ancient  Gaul,  thought, 
to  have  ttood  where  the  city  Colmar  is  now  fituated.  It 
is  remarkable  for  a  great  victory  gained  by  the  emperor 
Gratian  over  the  Lentienfes,  in  the  month  of  May,  A.  D. 
378.  The  Romans,  being  but  few  in  number,  were  at  firft 
overpowered,  and  obliged  to  give  ground  ;  but,  returning 
to  the  charge,  they  gained  in  the  end  a  complete  victory. 
Thirty  thoufand  of  the  barbarians,  and  among  the  reft  their 
kino-  Triarius,  were  killed  on  the  fpot;  and  the  refidue, 
•except  5000,  were  made  prifoners. 

Argentaria  Creta,/.  Pure  white  earth,  found  in 
Pruflia,  and  much  efteemed  for  cleaning  plate. 

ARGENTA'RIUS,/.  is  frequently  ufed  in  Roman 
writers  for  a  money-changer  or  banker.  The  argentarii 
were  monied  people,  who  made  a  profit  either  by  the 
changing  or  lending  of  money  at  intereft.  Thefe  had  their 
tabernce,  or  offices,  in  the  forum  Romanum,  built  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  L.  Tarquinius  Prifcus.  The  argentarii  and 
feeneratores  were  much  hated  on  account  of  their  covet- 
oufnefs’ and  extortion. 

ARGENTA'RO  (Monte),  a  cape  and  promontory  on 
the  coaft  of  Tufcany,  about  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Orbi- 
tello  ;  it  juts  out  into  the  fea,  in  the  form  of  a  peninlula, 
and  is  a  ferviceable  land-mark. 

ARGENTA'TI  MI'LITES,  in  antiquity.  Livy,  lib. 
vi.  fpeaks  of  argentati  milites,  as  diftinguiffied  from  aurati. 
Aquinas  fuppofes  thefe  to  have  been  iimilar  to  the  argy- 
rafpides  and  chryfafpides ;  but  the  deferiptions  do  not 
quadrate.  Livy  only  reprefents  the  argentati  as  clothed 
in  white  linen  coats. 

ARGENT  A'TION,/.  [from  argentum ,  Lat.  filver.]  An 
overlaying  with  filver. 

ARGENTEAU',  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  du¬ 
chy  of  Limburg,  two  leagues  wett  of  Dalem. 

ARGENTEUIL',  a  town  of  the  ifle  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine  and  Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton, in  the  diftrict  of  St.  Germain.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Seine,  eight  miles  north-weft  of  Paris,  and  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  place,  with  fine  vineyards.  In  the  environs  are  quar¬ 
ries  of  platter  of  Paris.  Lat. 48. 52. N.  Ion. 2. 28. E. 

AR'GENTH  AL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  and  duchy  of  Simmeren,  forty  miles  eaft 
of  Treves,  and  four  fouth-eaft  of  Simmeren. 

ARGENTIE'R  A,  anittand  in  the-  Grecian  Archipelago, 
near  Milo.  It  is  about  eighteen  miles  in  compels,  and  is 
full  of  barren  mountains,  producing  nothing  but  barley, 
.cotton,  and  a  few  grapes.  Lat.  36. 50.  N.  Ion.  23.  10.  E. 


ARGENTIE'RE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Ardeche,  five  mileS' fouth -weft  of  Aubenas,  and 
feventeen  weft  of  Viviers.  Lat.  44.  30.  N.  Ion.  4.  22.  E. 

A rgentiere  (L’),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Higher  Aips,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  diftrict  of  Brianfon,  on  t Ire  Durance,  nine  miles  north 
of  Mont  Dauphin. 

ARGENTI'NA,yi  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  fifties  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  abdominales.  There  are  two  fpe- 
eies :  the  one  peculiar  to  the  American  feas,  termed  by 
Linnaeus  the  argentina  Carolina,  and  the  other  found  in  tire 
European,  and  fometimes  in  the  Britidi,  feas.  The  Eu¬ 
ropean  argentine  is  moft  frequently  feen  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  Willoughby,  who  examined  one  at  Rome,  fays,  that 
t-he  ou  tilde  of  the  air-bladder  con  lift's  of  a  foliaceous  /li¬ 
ve  ry  Ikin,  which  was  made  ufe  of  in  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  pearl.  Tire  Jfnout  of  this  Inrall  fiffi  is  (harp  and 
prominent ;  the  body  round  and  tapering,  feldom  exceed¬ 
ing  two  inches  in  length.  The  back  and  lides,  as  far  as 
the  lateral  lines,  arc  of  a  pale  affi-colour,  mixed  with  green. 
The  belly,  and  parts  below  thefe  lines,  are  exactly  colour¬ 
ed  as  if  covered  with  filver  leaf.  The  mouth  is  Irnall, 
without  teeth,  excepting  fome  afperities  re  fe  mb  ling  therm 
upon  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  tip  of  the  tongue.  The 
eyes  are  large ;  the  irides  filvery  ;  and  on  the  forehead  is 
a  patch  of  dark  purple.  The  dorfal  fin  is  placed  near  the 
equilibrium  of  the  fifh,  and  fupported  with  ten  foft  rays. 
There  are  two  pedftoral,  two  ventral,  and  an  anal  fin,  near 
to  the  tail,  which  is  bifurcated. 

.  Argentina, f.  in  botany.  See  Potentilla, 

AR'GENTINE,  adj.  \_argentin,  Fr.]  Sounding  like 
filver. 

Argentine,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Mont  Blanc. 

ARGENTI'NUS,  a  deity  worfhipped  by  the  ancients, 
as  the  god  of  filver  coin  ;  as  zEfculanus,  whom  they  made 
his  father,  was  the  god  of  brafs  money,  which  was  in  ufe 
before  filver. 

ARGENTON',  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place 
of  a  diftritt,  in  the  department  of  the  Indre,  divided  into 
two  by  the  river  Creufe.  It  is  five  leaves  fouth-fouth-weft 
of  Chateauroux,  and  fix  and  a  quarter  weft  of  la  Chartre. 
Lat.  46.  35.  N.  Ion.  19.  1 1 .  E.  Ferro. 

Argenton-le-Cha.teau,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Two  Sevres,  and  chief  place  of  a  can¬ 
ton,  in  the  diftrict  of  Thouars,  feven  leagues  north  of  Par- 
tenay,  and  three  weft  of  Thouars.  Lat.  46.  59.  N.  Ion. 
17.  13.  E.  Ferro. 

Argenton-les-Eglises,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Two  Sevres,  four  miles  north  of  Thou¬ 
ars,  and  eight  miles  north-eaft  of  Argenton-le-Chateau. 

ARGENTO'RA,  or  Argentina,  a  city  of  the  Tri- 
bocci ;  one  of  the  fifty  forts  built  by  Drufus  on  the  Rhine. 
Florus.  An  appellation  formed  by  the  Romans  from  the 
German,  argen flrajfen  or fraten,  “  unfafe  roads  for  travel¬ 
lers,”  from  the  marauding-parties  of  thegarrifons  that  in- 
fefted  the  roads.  Now  Strajburg,  in  the  Lower  Alface,  on 
the  rivulet  111,  near  the  Rhine.  Lat.  48.  38. N.  Ion. 7 .3  5.E. 

ARGEN'TRE-SUR-I.  AV  AL,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Mayenne,  and  chief  place  of  a  can¬ 
ton,  in  the  diftridt  of  Laval,  four  miles  eaft  of  Laval. 

Argentre-sous-Vitre',  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Ille  and  Villaine,  and  chief  place  of  a  can¬ 
ton,  in  the  diftrict  of  Vitre,  leven  miles  north-north-eaft 
of  la  Guerche. 

ARGENTUM.  See  Silver. 

Argentum  Album,  in  our  old  cuftoms,  filver  coin, 
or  pieces  of  bullion  that  anciently  palled  for  money.  By 
Doomfday  tenure,  fome  rents  to  the  king  were  paid  in  ar- 
gento  a/bo,  common  filver  pieces  of  money  :  other  rents  in 
libris  urjis  et  penfatis,  in  metal  of  full  weight  and  purity  : 
in  the  next  age,  that  rent  which  was  paid  in  money  was 
called  blanch fearm,  and  afterwards  white  rent-,  and  what 
was  paid  in  provifions,  was  termed  black  mail. 

Argentum  Dei,  God’s  filver ;  money  anciently  given 
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in  earned  upon  the  making  of  any  bargain.  In  feveral 
manors,  tlie  acknowledgement  paid  to  the  lord  on  the  ad¬ 
mitting  of  a  tenant,  is  called  the  God’s  penny. 

Argentum  Musivum,  is  a  inafs  confiding  of  filver- 
like  flakes,  ufed  for  the  colouring  of  plhlber  figures,  and  for 
'  other  purpofes,  as  pigment.  It  cortlifts  of  an  amalgam  of 
equal  parts  of  tin,  bilmuth,  and  mercury.  It  is  to  be  mix¬ 
ed  with  white  of  eggs,  or  fpirit  varnilh,  and  then  applied 
to  the  intended  work,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  burniflied. 

Argentum  Vivum,  Mercury  or  Quickfilver.  See  Che¬ 
mist  r  v . 

ARGES'TES,yi  is  ufed  by  Vitruvius  for  the  wind  which 
blows  from  that  quarter  of  the  horizon,  which  is  750  from 
the  foutli  and  weftward.  Ricciolus  ufes  the  term  to  de¬ 
note  the  wind  which  blows  at  220  30'  from  the  well  to¬ 
wards  the  aorth,  coinciding  with  that  which  is  otherwife 
called  wrjl-north-zoeji. 

AR'GIA,  a  town  of  Arabia  Deferta,  200  miles  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Ana. 

Argia,  in  fabulous  hidory,  the  daughter  of  Adraflus, 
and  wife  of  Polynices,  whofe  body  fhe  went  to  feek  with 
Antigone  to  pay  her  lad  duty  :  this  irritated  Creon  fo  much 
that  he  killed  them  both,  and  Argia  was  metamorphofed 
into  a  fountain  of  that  name. 

AR'GIL,_/I  [ argilla,  Lat.J  Potters  clay;  afatfoftkind 
of  earth  of  which  vedels  are  made. 

ARGIL'A,/.  in  natural  hidory,  Clay. 

ARGILLA'CEOUS,  adj.  Clayey;  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  argil ;  confiding  of  argil,  or  potters  clay. 

ARGIL'LOUS,  adj.  Confiding  of  clay;  clayiflt;  con¬ 
taining  clay. — Albuquerque  derives  this  rednefs  from  the 
land  and  argillous  earth  at  the  bottom.  Brown. 

ARGIL'LY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Cote  d’Or,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridl 
of  Beaune,  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Dijon. 

AGI'RO  CASTRO,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
the  province  of  Livadia,  twenty-fix  miles  north-wed  of 
Lepanto. 

AR'GISCH,  a  town  of  Wallachia,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Tranfylvania,  eight  miles  north  of  Helmandat,  and  eight 
fouth  of  Tergowitz. 

ARGI'VI,  or  Arg e'ii,  the  people  of  Argei  or  Argolis. 
See  Argeia. 

AR'GLAS,  a  toivn  of  Ireland,  on  the  ead  coad  of  the 
county  of  Down,  fix  miles  fouth-ead  of  Downpatrick. 

AR'GO,  in  antiquity,  a  fhip  or  veflel  celebrated  among 
the  poets;  being  that  wherein  the  Argonauts,  of  whom 
Jafon  was  the  chief,  made  their  expedition  in  qued  of  the 
golden  fleece.  Jafon,  having  happily  accomplilhed  his  en- 
terprife,  confecrated  the  fliip  Argo  to  Neptune;  or,  as 
others  fay,  to  Minerva,  in  the  idhmusof  Corinth;  where, 
they  add,  it  did  not  remain  long  before  it  was  tranflated 
into  heaven,  and  made  a  condellation.  The  generality  of 
authors  reprefent  the  drip  Argo  as  of  a  long  make,  refem- 
bling  the  modern  galleys  ;  and  furnifhed  with  thirty  bench¬ 
es  of  rowers.  It  could  not,  however,  be  of  any  great  bulk, 
lince  the  Argonauts  were  able  to  carry  it  on  their  backs 
front  the  Danube  to  the  Adriatic  fea.  It  is  faid  to  be  the 
hi  d  veflel  that  ever  failed  upon  the  fea.  It  was  called 
Argo  from  Argus,  a  famous  architeit,  who  built  it  of  the 
oaks  of  Dodona’s  fored. 

Argo  Navis,  the  Ship  Argo ,  in  adronomy,  is  a  con¬ 
dellation  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  whofe  dars,  in  Pto¬ 
lemy’s  catalogue,  are  forty-five;  in  Tycho’s,  eleven  ;  in 
the  Britannic  catalogue,  and  Sharp’s  appendix,  fixty-four.  ’ 

AR'GOB,  an  ancient  canton,  lying  beyond  Jordan,  in 
the  half-tribe  of  Manafleh,  and  in  the  country  of  Balkan, 
one  of  the  mod  fruitful  on  the  other  fide  of  Jordan.  In 
the-  region  of  Argob  there  were  lixty  cities,  called  Bajhan - 
havoih  fair,  which  had  very  high  walls  and  drong  gates, 
without  reckoning  many  villages  and  hamlets  which  were 
not  incloled,  Dent.  iii.  4,  14,  and  1  Kings,  iv.  13.  But 
Argob  was  more  particularly  the  name  of  the  capital  city 
of  the  region  of  Argob,  which  Eufebius  fays  was  fifteen 
miles  wed  from  Gerafa, 
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AR'GOL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Fu 
nifterre,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  didridl  of 
Chateaulin,  two  leagues  north-wed  of  Chateaulin,  and  five 
and  a  half  north  of  Quimper. 

AR'GOLIS,  a  province  of  Peloponnefus,  between  Arca¬ 
dia  and  the  AEgean  fea,  whofe  chief  city  was  called  Argos. 

AR'GON,  the  fon  of  Alcaeus,  and  one  of  theHeraclides, 
who  reigned  in  Lydia  505  years  before  Gyges. 

ARGONAU'TA,  J.  a  genus  of  Ihell-filh,  for  which 
fee  Nautilus. 

ARGONAU'TIC,  adj.  Something  belonging  to  the 
Argonauts.  The  argonautic  expedition  is  one  of  the  great- 
ed  epochas  or  periods  of  hidory  which  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
endeavours  to  fettle,  and  from  thence  to  rectify  the  ancient  " 
chronology.  This  he  dtevvs,  by  feveral  authorities,  to 
have  been  one  generation  or  about  thirty  years  earlier  than 
the  taking  of  Troy,  and  forty-three  years  later  than  the  death 
of  Solomon.  Dr.  Bryant,  however,  rejects  the  hidory  of 
the  argonautic  expedition  as  a  Grecian  fable,  founded  in¬ 
deed  on  a  tradition  derived  from  Egypt,  and  ultimately  re¬ 
ferring  to  Noah’s  prefervation,  &c.  in  the  ark.  But,  al¬ 
though  we  are  not  to  believe  all  the  romantic  dories  which 
poets,  and  even  fome  grave  hidorians,  have  told  us  of  thofe 
famous  adventurers,  yet  it  feems  unreafonable  to  diferedit 
entirely  the  Argonautic  expedition. 

ARGONAU'TIC  A,  f.  in  literary  hidory,  denotes  poems’ 
on  the  fubjedt  and  expeditions  of  the  Argonauts.  We 
have  the  Argonautics  of  Orpheus  in  epic  verfe,  publidied 
by  H.  Stephanus ;  the  Argonauticon  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  in 
eight  books  of  Latin  heroics,  in  imitation  of  Apollonius, 
with  refpedb  to  which  Burman  obferves  that  the  imitator 
has  often  furpafled  the  original ;  the  Argonautics  of  Apol¬ 
lonius  Rhodius,  an  heroic  poem,  confiding  of  four  books> 
opus,  as  Quintilian  calls  it,  non  contemnendum. 

AR'GONAUTS,  in  antiquity,  a  company  of  illudrious 
Greeks,  who  embarked  with  Jafon,  in  the  fhip  Argo,  with 
a  defign  to  obtain  the  golden  fleece.  The  occafion  of  this 
expedition  is  thus  reprefented  by  Greek  writers :  Phryxus,, 
flying  with  his  fifler  Helle  from  the  rage  of  their  ftepmo- 
ther  Ino,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  went  on-board  a  fhip, 
whofe  enfign  was  a  golden  ram,  and  failed  to  Colchis,  (now 
Mingrelia,  part  of  Georgia.)  Helle  was  drowned  by  the 
way,  in  that  fea  which  from  her  was  called  the  Hdlefpont , 
now  the  Dardanelles.  This,  according  to  fome,  was  the 
ground  of  the  poetical  foble,  that  a  ram  with  a  golden 
fleece  fwarn  away  with  them  to  Colchis  ;  and  that  the  Ar¬ 
gonauts  undertook  their  famed  expedition,  in  order  to  find 
that  fleece.  But  Strabo  and  Arrian  inform  us,  that  it  was 
a  practice  of  the  Colchians  to  colledb  gold  on  mount  Cau- 
cafus  by  extending  fleeces  acrofs  the  beds  of  the  torrents  ; 
and,  as  the  water  palled,  the  metallic  particles  remained 
entangled  in  the  wool :  hence,  according  to  thofe  hilbori- 
ans,  the  adventure  was  named  the  expedition  of  the  golden 
jleece.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  thinks  that  this  expedition  was 
really  an  embafly  lent  by  the  Greeks,  during  the  inteftine 
divifions  of  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Amenophis,  to  perfuade 
the  nations  upon  the  coafts  of  the  Euxine  and  Mediterra¬ 
nean  feas,  to  take  that  opportunity  of  fhaking  off  the  yoke 
of  Egypt,  which  Sefoltris  had  laid  upon  them  ;  and  that 
fetching  the  golden  fleece  was  only  a  pretence  to  cover 
their  true  defign. 

But  the  moft  judicious  and  fatisfadbory  account  of  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  fee  ms  to  be  that  given  by  Dr. 
Gillies  in  his  Hiftory  of  Greece.  “  The  northern  diftridbs 
of  Theflaly  being  peculiarly  expofed  to  the  dangerous  fu¬ 
ry  of  invaders,  the  petty  princes  of  that  province  entered 
into  a  confederacy  for  their  mutual  defence.  They  afletn- 
bled  in  fpring  and  autumn  at  Thermopylae,  a  place  after¬ 
wards  fo  illuftrious,  and  then  governed  by  Amphictyon,  a 
defeendant  of  Deucalion,  whole  name  is  immortalized  in 
the  Amphidbyonic  council.  The  advantages  which  the 
confederates  derived  from  this  meafure,  were  foon  per¬ 
ceived  by  their  neighbours.  The  central  Hates  gradually 
acceded  to  their  alliance;  and,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century  before  Chrift,  Acrifius  king  of  Argos, 
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and  other  princes  of  tire  Peloponnefus,  were  allowed  to 
ill  are  the  benefits  and  fecurity  of  this  ufeful  aflociation. 

“  After  this  event,  the  Am’pJiRtyons  appear  to  have  long 
confined  themfelves  to  the  original  ptirpofe  of  their  infii- 
tution.  The  dates,  vvhofe  meafures  were  diredled  by  this 
alfenrbly,  found  fufficient  occupation  in  defending  their 
own  territpries;  and  near  a  century  elapfed,  before  they 
undertook,  by  common  confent,  any  diftant  expedition. 
But  it  was  not  to  be  expedted  that  their  reftlefs  aftivity 
could  be  always  ex  ha  tided  in  defenfive  war.  The  efla- 
blifhment  of  the  Amphi&yons  brought  together  the  chiefs 
mod  didinguidied  by  birth  and  bravery.  Glory  and  emu¬ 
lation  prompted  them  to  arms,  and  revenge  directed  tliofe 
arms  againd  the  barbarians.  Jafon,  Admetus,  and  other 
chieftains  of  Theiraly,  having  equipped,  in  the  harbour 
of  Ioleus,  the  dtip  Argo,  of  fuperior  fize  and  conftruftion 
to  any  before  known,  were  animated  with  a  dedre  to  vifit 
foreign  lands,  to  plant  colonies  in  thole  parts  of  them  that 
appeared  mod  delightful,  and  to  retort  on  their  inhabitants 
the  injuries  which  Greece  had  fuftered  from  drangers.  The 
princes  of  the  north  having  proclaimed  this  fpirited  defign 
over  the  central  and  fouthern  provinces,  the  dandard  of 
enterprife  and  glory  was  fpeedily  furrottnded  by  the  flower 
of  the  Grecian  youth,  who  eagerly  embraced  this  honour¬ 
able  opportunity  to  fignalize  their  valour.  Peleus,  Tydeus, 
Telamon,  and  in  general  the  fathers  of  tliofe  heroic  chiefs 
who  in  the  fucceeding  age  dione  with  didinguidied  ludre 
in  the  plains  of  Troy,  are  numbered  among  the  leaders  of 
the  Argonauts.  They  were  accompanied  by  the  chofen 
warriors,  and  by  the  venerable  prophets,  of  their  refpedt- 
ive  tribes ;  by  an  iEfculapius,  the  admired  father  of  the 
healing  art :  and  by  the  divine  Orpheus,  wliofe  fublime 
genius  was  worthy  to  celebrate  the  amazing  leries  of  their 
adventures. 

“  Tliefe  adventures,  however,  have  been  too  much 
adorned  by  the  graces  of  poetry,  to  be  the  proper  lubjefls 
of  hidorical  compofition.  The  defigns  of  the  Argonauts 
are  veiled  under  the  allegorical,  or  at  lead  doubtful,  phrafe, 
of  carrying  off  the  golden  fleece ;  which,  though  eafily  ex¬ 
plained,  if  we  admit  the  report  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eadern  banks  of  the  Euxine  extended  fleeces  of  wool,  in 
order  to  collect  the  golden  particles  which  were  carried 
down  by  the  torrent  from  mount  Caucafus,  is  yet  deferibed 
in  fucii  various  language  by  ancient  writers,  that  almod 
every  modern  who  examines  the  fubject  thinks  himfelf 
entitled  to  otter,  by  way  of  explanation,  fome  new  conjec¬ 
ture  of  his  own.  But  in  oppofition  to  the  mod  approved 
of  thefe  conjeftures,  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  the 
voyage  to  Colchis  was  not  undertaken  with  a  view  to  efia- 
blifli  extenfive  plans  of  commerce,  or  to  fearch  for  mines 
of  gold,  far  lei's  to  learn  the  imaginary  art  of  converting- 
other  fubdances  into  that  precious  metal ;  all  fitch  motives 
fuppofing  a  degree  ©f  (peculation  and  refinement  unknown 
in  that  age  to  the  gallant  but  unindrudled  youth  of  Tlief- 
faly .  The  real  object  of  the  expedition  may  be  difeovered 
by  its  confequences.  The  Argonauts  fought,  conquered, 
and  plundered;  they  fettled  a  colony  on  the  fliores  of  the 
Euxine  ;  and  carried  into  Greece  a  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Colchis,  the  celebrated  Medea,  a  princefs  of  Egyptian 
extra£tion,  whole  crimes  and  enchantments  are  condemned 
to  eternal  infamy  in  the  immortal  line's  of  Euripides.” 

Hence  then  the  objedl  of  the  Argonauts  was  to  open  the 
commerce  of  the  Euxine  fea,  and  to  eftablifh  colonies  in 
adjacent  country  of  Colchis.  The  fliip  Argo,  which  was 
the  admiral  of  the  fleet,  is  the  only  one  particularly  taken 
notice  of ;  though  we  learn  from  Homer,  and  other  ancient 
writers,  that  feveral  were  employed  in  this  expedition. 
The  fleet  of  the  Argonauts  was,  from  the  ignorance  of 
tliofe  who  conducted  it,  long  totted  about  on  different  coafts. 
The  rocks,  at  fome  dittance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Eux¬ 
ine  fea,  occafioned  great  labour  :  they  fent  forward  a  light 
velfel,  which  palfed  through,  but  returned  with  the  lofs  of 
her  rudder.  This  is  expreffed  in  the  fabulous  language 
of  antiquity,  by  their  fending  out  a  bird  which  returned 
with  the  lofs  of  its  tail,  and  may  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
Vol.  11.  No.  63. 
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allegorical  obfeurity  in  which  the  other  events  of  this  ex¬ 
pedition  are  involved.  The  fleet  at  length  arrived  at  /Ecu, 
the  capital  of  Colchis,  after  performing  a  voyage,  which, 
confidering  the  condition  of  the  naval  art  during  this  age, 
was  not  lei's  important  than  the  circumnavigation  of  the 
world  by  our  modern  difeoverers,  From  this  expedition 
to  that  again!!  Troy,  which  was  undertaken  to  recover  the 
fair  Helena,  who  had  been  carried  off' by  Paris,  fon  of  the 
Trojan  .king,  the  Greeks  mutt  have  made  a  wonderful  pro- 
grefs  in  arts,  in  power,  and  in, opulence;  lince  no  lefs  than 
twelve  hundred  vellels  were  employed  in  that  voyage. 

Argonauts  of  St.  Nicholas,  was  the  name  of  a 
military  order  inftituted  by  Charles  Ill.  king  of  Naples,  in 
13S2,  for  the  advancement  of  navigation,  or,  as  fome  fay, 
merely  for  preferving  amity  among  the  nobles.  They 
wore  a  collar  of  fliells,- inclofed  in  a  (ilver  crefcent,  whence- 
hung  a  (hip  w  ith  this  motto.  Non  credo  tanpori ,  “  I  do  not 
trutt  time.”  Hence  thefe  Argonaut  knights  came  to  be 
called  knights  of  the  fell.  They  received  the  order  of  St. 
Balil,  archbilhop  of  Naples;  and  held  their  aflemblies  is 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  their  patron. 

ARGOPHYL'LUM,  f.  and  (pvW ovy  white-leaf-5 

the  leaves  being  of  a  fi Iky  whitenefs  beneath. ]  In  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  pentandria  monogynia  clafs,  in  the  natural 
order  of  ericae.  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx:  pe- 
rianthium  Ihort,  quinquefid  ;  divifions  (harp.  Corolla': 
petals  five,  lanceolate-fpreading,  three  times  larger  than 
the  calyx  ;  nectary  five-angled,  pyramidal,  open  at  the  top, 
confiding  of  many  converging  papillas,  connate  at  the  bale. 
Stamina  :  filaments  five,  fubulate,  inlerted  into  the  recep¬ 
tacle,  and  fhorter  than  the  nedtary;  antherte  ovate.  Pil- 
tilluin  :  germ  turbinate,  fattened  at  the  bottom  to  the  ca¬ 
lyx,  flat  above  ;  ttyle  filiform,  the  length  of  the  nedtary  ; 
ttigma  globular.  Pericarpium  :  caplule  hemifpherical, 
flat  above,  growing  to  the  calyx,  three-celled,  opening  in¬ 
to  three  parts.  Seeds  :  very  many,  globular,  porous. — 
EJfcntial Character.  Capfule,  three-celled  ;  nedfary,  pyra¬ 
midal,  five-angled,  the  length  of  the  corolla. 

We  have  but  one  fpecies,  known  by  the  name  of  argo» 
phyllum  nitidum.  It  is  perennial ;  and  is  found  in  New 
Caledonia. 

AR'GOS,  an  ancient  name  of  Peloponnefus  ;  from  Ar¬ 
gos  one  of  the  kings.  Strabo. 

Argos,  the  capital,  and  an  inland  town,  of  A rgolis, 
or  Argeia.  It  had  different  furnames;  as  Achaicum  from 
the  country,  or  an  ancient  people,  ( Homer  ; )  Ilipphnn ,  from 
its  breed  ot  horfes  ;  and  Inachium ,  from  the  river  Inacluis, 
which  runs  by,  or  from  Inacluis  the  founder  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  whofe  name  was  alfo  given  to  the  river. 

Ancient  Argos  flood  chiefly  on  a  flat.  The  fprings  were 
near  the  furface  ;  and  it  abounded  in  wells,  which  were 
faid  to  have  been  invented  by  the  daughters  of  Danaus. 
This  early  perfonage  lived  in  the  acropolis  or  citadel,  which 
was  named  Lari/J'a,  and  accounted  moderately  flrong.  On 
the  afeent  was  a  temple  of  Apollo,  which  in  the  fecond 
century  continued  the  feat  of  an  oracle.  On  the  top  was 
a  temple  of  Jupiter,  without  a  roof.  In  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  among  other  curious  articles,  was  a  wooden  Ju¬ 
piter,  with  an  eye  more  than  common,  having  one  in  the 
forehead.  This  ftatue,  it  was  faid,  was  once  placed  in  a 
court  of  the  palace  of  Priam,  who  fled  as  a  fuppliant  to 
the  altar  before  it,  when  Troy  was  facked.  In  this  city 
was  alfo  the  brazen  tower  in  which  Danae,  being  confined 
by  her  father,  was  deflowered  by  Jupiter.  Argos  retain? 
its  original  name  and  fituation,  ftanding  near  the  mountains 
which  are  the  boundary  of  the  plain,  with  Napoli  and  the 
fea  in  view  before  it.  The  filming  houles  are  whitened 
with  lime  or  platter.  Churches,  mud-built  cottages  and 
walls,  witli  gardens  and  open  areas,  are  interfperfed,  and 
the  town  is  of  confiderable  extent.  Above  the  other  build¬ 
ings  is  feen  a  very  handfome  mofque,  fliaded  with  folemn 
cyprefies;  and  behind  is  a  lofty  hill,  brown  and  naked,  of 
a  conieal  form,  the  fummit  crowned  with  a  neglected  caf- 
tle.  The  devaftations  of  time  and  war  have  effaced  the 
old  city.  We  now  look  in  vain  for  veftiges  of  its  mime. 

Q>41  rous 
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rons  edifices,  the  theatre,  the  gymnafiurn,  the  temples,  and 
monuments,  which  it  once  boafted,  contending  even  with 
Aiiiens  in  antiquity,  and  in  favours  conferred  by  the  gods. 

Argos  Amphilochicum,  a  city  of  Acarnania;  its 
territory  Amphilochia,  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Si¬ 
nus  Ambraicus,  diflant  180  ftadia  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Am- 
bracia.  Polybius.  Alfo  called  Argia  Amphilochis ;  Amphi- 
loci  and  Amphilochici,  the  people.  The  name  is  from  Am- 
phiiochus,  fon  of  Amphiaraus  ;  and  from-  Argos,  the  name 
of  his  country,  in  Peloponnefus.  Thucydides. 

Argos  Hippium,  the  ancient  name  of  Arpi;  but 
Lampe  is  a  ff  ill  more  ancient ;  afterwards  called  Argyrippa, 
and  Argippa\  built  by,  and  the  refidence  of,  Diomedes,  on 
tire  Cerbalus,  afterwards  a  large  and  populous  city.  Livy. 
A  town  of  Apulia  ;  now  in  ruins,  and  the  place  called  Arpi. 

Argos  Pelasgicum,  an  appellation  denoting  Thefla- 
ly  ;  fo  called  from  the  Pelafgi.  Homer. 

Argos  Portus,  a  port  ofTtifcany;  now  Porto  Ferra¬ 
ro,  in  the  north  of  the  ifland  Elba.  Lat.  42.  35.  N.  Ion. 
j  1 ,  30.  E. 

ARGOS'TOLI,  a  fea-port  in  the  ifland  of  Cephaloni, 
and  the  beft  in  the  ifland,  the  refidence  of  a  proveditor; 
the  port  is  large,  but  the  anchorage  not  firm.  It  is  eight 
miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Cephaloni. 

AR'GOSY,/.  [derived  by  Pope  from  Argo,  the  name  of 
Jafon’s  (hip;  fuppofed  by  others  to  be  a  velfel  of  Ragufa 
or  Ragofa,  a  Ragozine,  corrupted.]  A  large  veil'd  for  mer- 
chandife ;  a  carrack  : 

Your  mind  is  toffing  on  the  ocean  ; 

There  where  your  argofies,  with  portly  fail, 

Like  figniors  and  rich  burghers  on  the  flood, 

Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers.  Shakefpcare. 

ARGOU'GES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Channel,  four  leagues  fouth  of  Avranches. 

ARGOVv'’'  or  Argau',  a  country  of  Swilferland,  fitu¬ 
ated  on  the  river  Aar,  including  a  conliderable  part  of  the 
canton  of  Berne,  and  confifcated  to  that  (late  by  the  ex- 
communication  of  Frederic  duke  of  Aullria,  and  (ince 
confirmed  by  bis  fucceflors. 

AR'GU,  a  town  of  Syria,  five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Da- 
mafeus. 

D  AR'GUE,  ».n.  larguc,  Lat.}  Toreafon;  to  offer 
reafons. — An  idea  of  motion,  not  palling  on,  would  per¬ 
plex  any  one,  who  fhould  argue  from  fuch  an  idea.  Locke. 

. — To  perfuade  by  argument. — It  is  a  fort  of  poetical  lo¬ 
gic  which  1  would  make  ufe  of,  to  argue  you  into  a  pro¬ 
tection  of  this  play.  Congreve. — To  difpute;  with  the  par¬ 
ticles  with  or  againjl  before  the  opponent,  and  againjl  be¬ 
fore  the  tiling  oppofed.  —  He  that  by  often  arguing  againjl 
his  own  fenfe  impofes  falfehoods  on  others,  is  not  far  from 
believing  himfelf.  Locke. — 1  do  not  fee  how  they  can  argue 
with  any  one,  without  felting  down  ftriCt  boundaries. 
Locke. 

To  Argue,  v.  a.  To  prove  any  thing  by  argument.  To 
debate  any  queflion  ;  as,  To  argue  a  caufe.  To  prove,  as 
an  argument. — It  argues  dillemper  of  the  mind  as  well  as 
of  the  body,  when  a  man  is  continually  tolling  from  one 
fide  to- the  other.  South. — To  charge  with,  as  a  crime: 
with  of. — I  have  pleaded  guilty  to  all  thoughts  and  expref- 
fions  of  mine,  which  can  be  truly  argued  o/'obfeenity,  pro. 
fanenefsj  or  immorality,  and  retraCl  them.  Dry  den. 

ARGUE'D  AS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre,  two  leagues 
and  a  half  from  Tudeila. 

ARGU'ETL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Seine,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton-,  in  the  dif- 
tvifl  of  Gournay,  fix  leagues  north-eaft  of  Rouen,  and 
Three  weft-north-weft  of  Gournay. 

AR'GUER,  f.  A  reafoner ;  adifputer;  acontrovqrtift. 

_ Men  are  alhamed  to  be  profelytes  to  a  weak  arguer,  as 

thinking  they  muft-partwith  their  reputation  as  well  as  their 
ftn. — Neither  good  Chriftians  nor  good  arguers ■  Atterbury. 

AR'GUIN,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Negroland,  in  Af¬ 
rica,  about  flxteen  miles  diflant  from  cape  Blanco,  fltua- 
ted  ’in  lat.  20.  30. N.  Ion.  17.  20.  W.  It  is  fcarcely  two 
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miles  in  length  ;  notwithstanding,  it  was  a  bone  of  con¬ 
tention  for  eighty-feven  years  between  the  Portugucfe, 
Dutch,  Englilh,  and  French.  It  was  firft  difeovered  by 
the  Portuguefe  in  1444,  in  confequence  of  which  a  fort 
was  erected  on  the  ifland,  and  the  Portuguefe  enjoyed  the 
peaceable  pofielTion  of  it  till  1638.  At  this  time  the  Dutch 
refolved  to  attack  it ;  and  accordingly  landed  without  mo- 
leftation  from  thegarrifon,  which  was  too  weak  to  oppofe 
them.  The  Dutch  immediately  fet  about  repairing  the 
fortifications,  and  fe curing  it  in  the  beft  manner  they  could  : 
however,  in  1665,  the  fort  was  reduced  almoft  to  a  heap  of 
rubbifii  by  an  Englilh-  fquadron;  but,  as  the  fortifications 
were  totally  dellroyed,  and  only  a  final)  garrilon  left  there, 
it  was  retaken  by  the  Dutch  the  next  year.  They  now 
redoubled  their  diligence  in  (Lengthening  the  ifland,  en¬ 
tering  into  alliance  with  Moorilh  chiefs,  procuring  a  num¬ 
ber  of  families  to  fettle  under  the  protediion  of  the  fort, 
and  giving  extravagant  prices  for  gums,  witli  a  view  to 
monopolize  the  gum-trade.  By  this  means  the-gum-trade 
of  the  French  Senegal  company  was  almoft  ruined  ;  upon 
‘which  they  fitted  out  a  fquadron,  difpolfelfed  the  Dutch,  and 
had  the  ifland  finally  ceded  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Ninie- 
guen.  Though  the  Dutch  feemed  now  to  be  firm  1 1  y  ex¬ 
pelled,  they  yet  refolved  not  to  part  with  fuch- a  valuable 
fettlement.  Under  pretence  of  being  fubjedls  of  the  eledlor 
of  Brandenburg,  they  rebuilt  one  of  the  forts  which  had 
been  demolilhed,  and  there  maintained  tliemfelves  in  fpite 
of  the  utmoft  endeavours  of  the  French  company  to  dif- 
polfefs  them.  In  1717,  however,  the  French  company  fit¬ 
ted  out  a  new  fquadron  ;  but  this  armament  did  not  arrive 
at  Arguin  before  Feb.  26,  1721.  The  Dutch  defended 
themfelves  with  fuch  intrepidity  and  conduft  as  had  al¬ 
moft  baffled  the  utmoft  efforts  of  the  French;  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  having  found  means  to  draw  off  a  Moorifh  chief  from 
his  allegiance,  the  Dutch  were  obliged  to  evacuate  Ar¬ 
guin,  and  retire  to  Portendic,  where  they  fortified  them¬ 
felves,  determining  to  watch,  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
recovering  the  fettlement.  This  very  foon  happened,  by 
means  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  garrifon,  and  the  imprudence 
of  Duval,  the  French  director;  who,  having  quarrelled 
with  the  Moors,  was  furprifed,  defeated,  and  killed,  by 
them  ;  in  eonfequer.ee  of  which,  the  fettlement  fell  again 
into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  on  the  nth  of  January,  1722. 
In  1723,  the  Dutch  were  attacked  by  another  French  fquad¬ 
ron,  under  the  command  of  the  fleur  Rigua-diere.  This 
gentleman  boafted  that  the  fort  could  not  hold  out  one  day ; 
but  he  was  fhamefully  repulfed,  and  forced  to  raife  the 
liege  with  precipitation.  The  Dutch,  however,  did  not 
long  remain  in  peace  ;  for,  in  1725,  their  fort  was  entirely 
demolilhed  by  the  French  under  Du  Caffe.  The  Dutch, 
however,  are  ftill  tire  polfelfors  of  it. 

AR'GUMENT,/.  [ argumentum ,  Lat.  }  A  reafon  alleged 
for  or  again!!  any  thing. — We  fonae  times  fee,  on  our  thea¬ 
tres,  vice  rewarded,  at  leal!  unpuniflied  ;  yet- it  ought  not 
to  be  an  argument  again!!  the  art.  Dryden. — The  fubjedi  of 
any  difeourfe  or  writing  : 

To  the  height  of  this  great  argument 
I  may  albert  eternal  providence, 

And- jollify  tile  ways  of  God  to  man.  Milton-. 

The  contents  of  any  work  fumrned  up  by  way  of  abftradb. 

■ — The  argument  oi  the  work,  that  is,  its  principal  adlion, 
the  economy  and  difpofition  of  it,  are  the  things  which 
diftinguilh  copies  from  originals.  Dryden. — A  controverfy. 
—  If  the  idea  be  not  agreed  on  betwixt  the  fpeaker  and 
hearer,  the  argument  is  not  about  things,  but  names. .Locke*. 
— It  has  fometimes  the  particle  to  before  the  tiling  to  be 
proved,  but  generallyybr. — The  beft  moral  argument  to  pa¬ 
tience,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  advantage  of  patience  itfelf. 
Tillctfon. — This,  before  that  revelation  had  enlightened  the 
world,  was  the  very  beft  argument  for  a  future  liate..  Atter- 
bury. — -I  n  aftronomy,  an  arch  by  which  we-  leek  another 
unknown  arch,  proportional  to  tire  firft. 

Argument  of  Inclination,  in  aftronomy,  is  the 
arch  of  the  orb  of  a  planet,  which  is  comprehended  be¬ 
tween 
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tween  the  attending  node,  and  the  place  of  that  planet 
with  refpect  to  the  fun. 

Argument  of  the  Moon’s  Latitude,  is  her  diftnnce 
from  the  Dragon’s  Head  or  Tail,  which  are  her  two  nodes. 

ARGUMEN'TAL,  adj.  Belonging  to  argument  ;  rea- 
foning : 

Afflicted  fenfe  thou  kindly  doft  fet  free, 

Opprefs’d  with  argumental  tyranny, 

And  routed  reafon  finds  a  fate  retreat  in  thee.  Pope. 

ARGUMENTA'TION,  f  Reafoning;  the  aft  of  rea- 
foning. — Argumentation  is  that  operation  of  the  mind,  where¬ 
by  we  infer  one  propofition  from  two  or  more  propofitions 
premifed.  Or  it  is  the  drawing  a  conclufion,  which  before 
was  unknown,  or  doubtful,  from  fome  propofitions  more 
known  and  evident;  fo  when  we  have  judged  that  matter 
cannot  think,  and  that  the  mind  of  man  doth  think,  we 
conclude,  that  therefore  the  mind  of  man  is  not  matter. 
Watts. — I  fuppofe  it  is  no  ill  topic  of  argumentation,  to  fhew 
the  prevalence  of  contempt,  by  the  contrary  influences  of 
refpedt.  South. 

ARGUMENTATIVE,  adj.  Confiding  of  argument; 
containing  argument.  Sometimes  with  of,  but  rarely. — 
Another  thing  argumentative  of  Providence,  is  that  pappous 
plumage  growing  upon  the  tops  of  fome  feeds,  whereby 
they  are  wafted  with  the  wind,  and  difleminated  far  and 
wide.  Ray. — Applied  to  perfons,  deputations ;  difpofed  to 
controverfy. 

AR'GUN,  a  town  of  Eaft  Tartary,  on  the  frontiers  of 
China,  fituated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  which  rifes 
from  a  lake  in  Chinefe  Tartary,  called  Coulon  Nor,  or  Da¬ 
lai,  and  which  divides  the  Chinefe  and  Rufiian  empires, 
each  from  the  other.  There  are  mines  of  lilver  and  lead 
near  the  town,  and  a  pearl-fifliery  in  the  river.  Lat.  42. 
30.  N.  Ion. 103. 56. E. 

ARGUN'SKOI,  a  town  of  Siberia,  fituated  on  the  Ar¬ 
gun,  on  the  confines  of  China,  130  miles  eaft  of  Nertf- 
chinfk.  Lat.  50.  50.  N.  Ion.  138.  o.  E.  Ferro. 

AR'GUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  was  the  fon  of  Ariftor, 
and  had  100 eyes,  fifty  of  which  were  always  open.  Juno 
made  choice  of  him  to  guard  lo,  whom  Jupiter  had  tranf- 
formed  into  a  white  heifer;  but  Jupiter,  pitying  Io  for 
being  fo  clofely  confined,  fent  Mercury,  who,  with  his 
flute,  charmed  Argus  to  fleep,  fealed  up  his  eyes  with  his 
caduceus,  and  then  cut  off  his  head;  when  Juno,  to  re¬ 
ward  his  fidelity,  turned  him  into  a  peacock,  and  placed 
his  eyes  in  his  tail. — A  fon  of  Jupiter,  by  Niobe,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Phoroneus  king  of  the  Argives.  He  reigned  at  Ar¬ 
gos,  and  firft  tilled  the  lands  of  Greece.  He  is  fuppofed 
to  have  paired  into  Egypt  with  a  colony  of  Greeks,  where 
he  civilized  the  Egyptians,  taught  them  agriculture,  and 
was  their  king  under  the  name  of  Ofiris;  and  that  after 
death  he  became  their  god  Apis. — A  famous  architect,  fon 
of  Danaiis,  who  invented  and  built  the  Chip  Argo. 

Argus-sheli,,  a  fpeciesof  porcelain- (hell,  beautifully 
variegated  with  fpots,  refembling  ia  fome  meafure  thofe 
in  a  peacock’s  tail. 

AR'GUTE,  adj.  [ 'arguto ,  Ital.  argutus ,  Lat.]  Subtle; 
witty;  fiiarp.  Shrill. 

ARGU'TI./zE,y'.  Witty  and  acute  fayings,  which  com¬ 
monly  fignify  fomething  further  than  what  their  mere 
words  at  firft  fight  feem  to  import.  Writers  on  rhetoric 
fpeak  of  divers  fpecies  of  argillite,,  viz.  Arguti^e  ab 
alieno,  when  fomething  is  laid  which  feems  repugnant  ei¬ 
ther  to  the  nature  and  property  of  a  thing,  or  to  common 
cuftom,  the  laws,  See.  which  yet  in  reality  is  confident  there¬ 
with;  or  when  fomething  is  given  as  a  reafon  of  another, 
which  yet  is  not  the  reafon  of  it.  For  inftance,  Si  Caius 
nihil  didicifjet ,  errajfct  minus  :  again,  Aureum  hoc  fxculum  ejt , 
quia  plurimus  jam  euro  honos  venit.  Argutit  ab  allufone, 
thofe  wherein  allulion  is  made  to  fome  hiftory,  fable,  fen- 
tence,  proverb,  or  the  like  ;  e.  gr.  Multi  umbram  captant  & 
camera  amiltunl.  Arg  uti.E  a  comparalis,  when  two  things, 
are  compared  together,  which  yet  at  firft  fight  appear  very 
di&r.eut  from  each, other,  but  fo  as  to  make  a  pretty  kind 
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of  fimile  or  diffimile  ;  e.  gr.  Par  ef  pauper  nil  cupiens prin- 
cipi  omnia  habcnli.  Argutit  a  repugnantibus,  when  two 
tilings  meet  in  a  fubjeCt,  which  yet  regularly  cannot  be 
therein  ;  or  when  two  tilings  are  oppofed  to  each  other,  yet 
the  epithet  of  the  one  is  attributed  to  the  other;  c.  gr- 
Dum  tacent  clamant. 

ARGU'ZIA,yi  in  botany.  See  Messerschmidia. 

AR'GY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Indre,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrict  of  Cha- 
tilloh-fur-Indre,  three  leagues  and  a  half  eaft  of  Chatillon. 

ARGY'LE,  a  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  fputh-weft 
coaft,  twenty-two  miles  weft  of  Sherburn. 

Argyle,  (dukes  of.)  See  Campbell. 

ARG  Y'LESHIRE,  or  Arca'thia,  in  Scotland, 
which,  together  with  Perthfliire  and  the  Weftern  Illands, 
is  faid  to  haveconftituted  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Scots, 
while  the  reft  of  Caledonia  was  fubjetft  to  the  Pifts  and 
Romans,  comprehends  Kintyre,  Knapdale,  Argyle  Pro¬ 
per,  Cowal,  and  Lorn.  It  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the 
Irifti  fea  and  the  frith  of  Clyde;  on  the  eaft,  by  Perth- 
ftiire  ;  on  the  north-eaft,  by  Lochaber;  and,  on  the  north- 
weft  by  feveral  illands.  The  extent  of  it,  from  fouth  ta 
north,  is  about  1 14  miles  ;  and  the  breadth  in  fome  places, 
including  the  iftes,  to  feventy.  This  country,  like  all  other 
parts  of  the  Highlands,  affords  a  very  wild  and  horrid  prof- 
pe£t  ol  hills,  rocks,  and  huge  mountains,  piled  upon  each 
other  in  a  ftupendous  and  dreadful  diforder  ;  bare,  bleak, 
and  barren,  to  the  view7 ;  or  at  belt  covered  with  (bagged 
heath,  which  appears  black  and  difmal  to  the  eye,  except 
in  the  fummer,  when  it  is  variegated  with  an  agreeable 
bloom  of  a  purple  colour.  The  coaft  of  Argyle  is  rocky  ; 
yet  indented  with  bays  and  inlets,  that  atFord  good  harbours 
lor  (hipping.  The  country  is  well  watered  by  rivers, 
brooks,  and  lakes,  abounding  with  filli ;  the  vales  and  flat 
parts  of  it  are  cultivated  for  corn;  the  mountains  feed  an 
innumerable  quantity  of  black  cattle,  which  run  wild 
among  t Ire  hills  in  winter  as  well  as  fummer;  the  heath 
and  woods,  of  which  there  are  a  confiderable  number,  af¬ 
ford  (belter  to  deer,  roebucks,  and  all  forts  of  game,  in 
great  plenty:  the  circumambient  lea,  with  its  lochs,  bays, 
and  harbours,  pours  forth  myriads  of  fifti ;  but  the  innate 
wealth  of  the  country,  is  dug  from  the  bowels  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  in  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  other  metals  and  minerals. 
Argyle  is  the  feat  of  a, provincial  fynod,  and  gives  the  titles 
of  duke  and  earl  to  the  noble  family  of  Campbell,  the  mod 
powerful  of  all  the  Scottilh  nobility. 

Argyle  Proper  is  bounded  by  Knapdale  and  Cowal  on 
the  fouth ;  Lochaber  on  the  north  ;  Lennox  and  the  Gram¬ 
pian  lulls  on  the  eaft  ;  and  Lome  on  the  weft.  It  lies  be¬ 
tween  Lochfyn  and  Lochlovv ;-  which  Lift  is  a  frefti-water 
lake,  abbot  a  mile  broad,  but  extending  twenty-four  in 
length,  including  twelve  iftands,  on  two  of  which  there 
are  the  caftles  of  Enconel  and  Glenurquhart.  This  lake, 
which  gives  the  title  of  vifeount  to  the  duke  of  Argyle, 
illues  in  the  river  Aw,  which,  alter  a  courfe  of  fix  or  (even 
miles,  enters  Loch  Ettiff,  and  this  falls  into  the  weft  fea, 
oppofite  to  the  ifie  of  Mull :  all  thefe  abound  with  excel¬ 
lent  trout  and  falmon.  Argylefhire  fends  one  member  to 
parliament. 

ARGY'RA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  nymph  of  Theftaly, 
who  was  very  fond  of  the  fhepherd  Selimnus,  and  was  no 
lefs  beloved  by  him-.  This  laft  being almoft  withered  away 
with  grief,  Venus  changed  him  into  a  river,  and  the  nymph 
into  a  fountain,  which,  like  Alpheus  and  Arethufa,  min¬ 
gled  their  waters  :  however,  at  length  Selimnus  forgot  Ar- 
gyra,  and  from  that  time  had  t he  virtue  of  curing  thofe 
in  love,  when  they  either  drank  or  bathed  in  his  waters. 

ARGYRAS'PIDES,  or  Arg yroaspides,  f 
fof,  filver,  and  ctk,  buckler.  ]  In  antiquity,  perfons 
tinned  with  filver  bucklers,  or  bucklers. filvered.  Acc.ord- 
ing  to  Qmntus  Curtins,  they  made  the  fecond  corps  of, 
Alexander’s  army  ;  the  firft  was  the  phalanx.  According, 
to  Juftin’s  account,  lib.  xii.  cap.  7,  Alexander  having  pe¬ 
netrated  into  India,  and  extended  his  empire  as  far  as  tlte 
ocean,  Cor  a  monument. of  his  glory,  ordered  the  armour 


of  his  foldiers,  and  the  houfings  of  his  horfes,  to  be  adorn¬ 
ed  with  (liver;  and  hence  commanded  them  to  be  called 
argyrafpides.  By  this  author  it  fhould  feem,  that  Alexan- 
de'r’s  whole  army  were  called  argyrafpides. 

ARGYRI'TIS,/  [from  agyyg©-,  filver.]  Litharge,  or 
the  fpume  of  filver.  A  kind  of  earth  fo  named  which  is 
taken  from  (ilver-mines,  and  is  befpangled  with  many  par¬ 
ticles  of  filver. 

ARGYROCO' M E , f  in  botany.  See  Baccharis, 
Gnaphauuh,  and  Xeranthemum. 

ARGYROD'AMAS,/.  [of filver,  anda^a;, 
a  diamond.]  A  precious  (lone  of  a  filver  colour. 

ARGYRODEN'DROS,/  in  botany.  See  Protea. 

ARGYROPOE'IA,/.  [from  apyv go;,-  filver,  and  woies;, 
to  make.]  The  art  of  making  filver  from  more  imperfect 
metals. 

ARGYRO'PYLUS  (Johannes),  one  of  the  firft  of  thofe 
learned  perfons,  who  (led  into  Italy  upon  the  taking  of 
Conftantinople  by  Mahomet  II.  in  1453,  and  contributed 
to  the  revival  of  the  Greek  learning  in  the  wed.  Cofmo 
de  Medicis,  duke  of  Tufcany,  made  him  profellbr  of 
Greek  at  Florence,  and  appointed  him  preceptor  to  his 
fon  Peter,  and  to  his  grandlon  Laurence.  He  had  feveral 
illuftrious  pupils  at  Florence,  to  whom  he  read  leisures  in 
the  Greek  language  and  philofophy  ;  and  among  the  reft 
Angelus  Politianus.  In  1456,  he  went  into  France,  to 
implore  the  afiiftance  of  Charles  VII.  in  behalf  of  Come 
friends  and  relations,  whom  he  wanted  to  redeem  from 
Turkifh  flavery.  He  continued  many  years  in  his  profel- 
forftiip  at  Florence ;  but,  the  plague  at  length  obliging 
him  to  quit  it,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  publicly  read 
lectures  upon  the  Greek  text  of  Ariftotle.  He  was  car¬ 
ried  oft'  by  an  autumnal  fever,  which  he  got  by  an  intem¬ 
perate  eating  of  melons,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  and 
about  the  year  1480. 

ARGYROTROPHE'MA,/.  [from  white,  and 

-rprj(pny.«,,  food.]  A  white  cooling  food  made  with  milk. 

ARGYRUN'TUM,  a  maritime  town  of  Illyria.  Pliny. 
Now  Novigrad,  a  town  of  Dalmatia.  Lat,  44.  30.  Ion. 

1 7.  30.  E. 

ARGYTPIAM'NIA,  f.  [«gyoc,  white,  and 
a  little  ftirub.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monoecia  tetran- 
dria  clafs,  in  the  natural  order  of  tricoccae.  The  generic 
characters  are — 1.  Male  flowers.  Calyx  :  perianthium 
fonr-leaved  ;  leaflets  lanceolate,  ere£t.  Corolla  :  petals 
four,  lanceolate-ovate,  ciliate  on  the  margin,  iliorter  than 
the  calyx  ;  neCtary,  four  glands  between  the  petals,  round- 
i(h,  deprelled.  Stamina:  filaments  four,  longer  than  the 
petals,  approximated  at  the  bafe,  dilated  ;  antherae  (imple. 
Piftillum  :  rudiment  of  a  ftyle.  II.  Female  flowers  in  the 
fame  raceme  under  the  male  ones.  Calyx  :  perianthium 
five-leaved;  leaflets  lanceolate.  Corolla:  none.  Piftil¬ 
lum  :  germ  ovate,  fomewhat  three-cornered  ;  ftyles  three, 
fpreading,  half-two-cleft,  each  of  the  clefts  bifid  ;  ftigmas 
lacerate.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  tricoccous,  three-celled, 
fix-valved.  Seeds:  folitary,  roundifli. — EJJential  Charac¬ 
ter.  Male:  calyx  four-leaved;  corolla  four-petalled. 
Female:  calyx  five-leaved  ;  ftyles  dichotomous ;  capfule 
tricoccous,  with  folitary  feeds. 

Only  one  fpecies,  Argythamnia  candicans.  This  fiirub 
feldom  rifes  above  five  feet  in  height ;  and  the  trunk  and 
branches  are  covered  with  a  whitifh  bark.  The  brandies 
are  four  or  five  feet  long,  fometimes  rifing  upright,  and 
at  other  times  lying  along  the  furface  of  the  earth.  The 
twigs  have  leaves  at  their  ends,  Handing  round  them,  about 
an  inch  and  one-third  in  length,  and  an  inch  in  breadth  ; 
they  are  oval,  ferrate,  and  of  a  very  dark  green  colour, 
fomething  like  germander.  Flowers  axillary,  on  very  fliort 
peduncles.  Calyx  five-leaved.  Stamens  fix,  greenifti. 
Seed-veflel  tricoccous,  green,  fmootb,  and  of  a  pale  pur¬ 
ple  colour.  The  leaves  when  bruifed  are  very  odoriferous. 
This  fiirub  is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  where  it  is  pretty  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  lower  hills,  on  a  dry  gravelly  foil. 

ARHU'SEN.  SeeAARHUtfs. 
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A'RI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Maples,  and 
province  of  Abruzzo  Citra,  five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Civita 
di  Chieti. 

A'RIA,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Thrace  ;  that  is, 
martial ,  from  the  character  of  the  people,  whofe  country 
Euripides  calls  the  refidence  of  Mars,  and  Sophocles  his 
place  of  nativity. 

Aria,  and  Ariana,  whether  the  fame  or  difiinCt  coun¬ 
tries,  authors  are  not  agreed.  Strabo  mentions  both,  and 
gives  more  extenfive  bounds  to  Ariana  than  to  Aria,  with¬ 
out  particularly  defining  them  ;  only  in  general  he  fays, 
that  Ariana  begins  from  India,  and  is  bounded  by  the  In¬ 
dus  on  the  eaft ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  great  fea ;  by  Paro- 
pamifus  on  the  north,  and  by  the  mountains,  quite  to  Portae 
Cafpiae;  on  the  weft  by  the  fame  boundaries  by  which 
Parthia  is  feparated  from  Media,  Carmania  from  Parse ta- 
cene  and  Periia.  Aria  has  its  limits  thus  deferibed  by  Pto¬ 
lemy  :  on  the  north,  fome  parts  of  Margiana  and  BaCtri- 
ana  ;  on  the  eaft,  the  Paropamifidae ;  on  the  fouth,  the 
Drangiana;  and  Strabo  fays,  the  Arii  adjoin  to  the  Paro- 
pamifidae  on  the  weft. 

Aria,  called  Ariapolh ;  now  Herat,  in  Chorafan,  fet 
down  in  an  ancient  map  as  fituated  on  the  river  Arias, 
which  probably  gave  name  to  the  country  Aria.  Arrian 
calls  the  river  Areios  ;  Pliny,  Aritis;  Ainmian ,  Arias  \  now 
Heri,  which  runs  by  Alexandria,  alfo  called  Alexandria 
Arion  or  Ariorum. 

Aria, jft  [  Ital . ]  In  mufic,  an  air,  fong,  or  tune.  , 

Aria-bepou,A  ln  botany.  See  Meria. 

Aria  Theophrasti.  See  Crataegus. 

Aria-veela.  See  Cleonie. 

ARI  ADN/E'A,A  in  Grecian  antiquity,  two  feftivals  at 
Naxos,  in  honour  of  two  women  named  Ariadne.  One  of 
them  being  the  daughter  of  king  Minos,  they  had,  in  the 
folemnity  dedicated  to  her,  a  (how  of  forrow  and  mourn¬ 
ing  ;  and,  in  memory  of  her  being  left  by  Thefeus  near 
the  time  of  child-birth,  it  was  ufual  for  a  young  man  to 
lie  down  and  counterfeit  all  the  agonies  of  a  woman  i"n  la¬ 
bour.  This  feftival  is  faid  to  be  firft  inftituted  by  Thefeus, 
to  atone  for  his  ingratitude  to  that  princefs. — The  other 
Ariadne  was  thought  to  be  of  a  gay  and  fprightly  temper; 
and  therefore  her  feftival  was  obferved  with  mufic  and 
other  expreftiions  of  mirth  and  joy. 

ARIAD'NE,  daughter  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  by 
Pafiphae.  She  was  fo  ftruck  with  the  charms  of  Thefeus, 
who  was  going  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur,  that  (lie 
gave  him  a  ball  of  thread,  by  which  means  he  got  out  of 
the  labyrinth  after  he  had  vanquifhed  that  monfter.  She 
ran  away  with  him,  and  he  married  her  according  to  his 
promife  ;  but  he  abandoned  her,  and  left  her  on  a  rock  in 
the  ifle  of  Naxos,  where,  after  bewailing  her  misfortune 
for  fome  time,  (he  became  the  prieftefs  of  Bacchus.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  fome  writers,  Bacchus  loved  her  after  Thefeus 
had  forfaken  her,  and  gave  her  a  crown  with  feven  ftars, 
which  after  her  death  was  made  a  conftellation  in  heaven. 

ARIA'NA,  an  extenfive  country,  comprifing  Paropa- 
mifus,  Arachofia,  Drangiana,  and  Gedrofia,  if  we  fuppofe 
it  to  reach  to  the  fea.  See  Aria. 

ARIAN'NA,  a  fmall  village,  fix  miles  north-eaft  from 
the  city  of  Tunis.  Here  is  a  beautiful  range  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Carthaginian  aqueduct,  feventy-four  feet  high,  fup- 
ported  by  columns  fixteen  feet  fquare,  which  (till  increafed 
in  grandeur  the  nearer  it  approached  to  Carthage.  The 
(tones  are  all  diamond-cut.  Near  this  (pot  feveral  ancient 
mattamones,  or  fubterraneous  magazines  for  corn,  have 
been  difeovered  within  thefe  few  years,  capable  of  con- 
tainingioobulbels,  ftrongly  arched  with  large  fquare  (tones. 

ARIA'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
in  the  ulterior  principality,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  Mr. 
Swinburne  defcribes  it  as  a  poor  place,  built  upon  the  un¬ 
even  fummit  of  a  mountain,  with  an  extenfive  look-out  on 
all  Tides,  but  expofed  to  every  blaft  that  blows.  It  is 
without  trade  or  manufactures ;  having  declined  ever  fince 
the  defolation  caufed  by  an  earthquake  in  1456.  Below 
the  town  is  a  convent  of  Dominicans,  vvliofe. houfe,  with- 
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thefe  laft  hundred  years,  has  be«n  thrice  rebuilt,  hav¬ 
ing  been  as  often  thrown  to  the  ground  by  earthquakes. 
In  order  to  fecure  a  retreat  in  cafe  of  future  accidents, 
thefe  fathers  have  conftrufted  a  filial  1  building  of  wood, 
the  parts  of  which  being  joined  together  with  ftrong  iron 
-chains,  are  contrived  fo  as  to  have  a  proper  play,  and  by 
-yielding  to  the  ofcillatory  motion  of  the  earth,  return  ea- 
fily  to  their  equilibrium.  Lat.41.8-N.  Ion.  15.  19.  E. 

A'RIANS,  the  followers  of  Arius,  a  prelbyter  of  the 
church  of  Alexandria,  about  the  year  315;  who  main¬ 
tained,  that  the  Son  of  God  was  totally  and  elfentially 
di Hindi  from  the  Father;  that  he  was  the  firft  and  nobleft 
of  thofe  beings  whom  God  had  created,  the  inftrument  by 
whofe  fubordinate  operation  he  formed  the  univerfe;  and 
therefore  inferior  to  the  Father  both  in  nature  and  dignity  : 
alfo,  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  was  not  God,  but  created  by  the 
power  of  the  Son.  They  owned  that  the  Son  was  the 
word,  but  denied  that  word  to  have  been  eternal.  They 
held,  that  Chrift  had  nothing  of  man  in  him  but  the  fifth, 
to  which  the  Aoyo;  or  word  was  joined,  which  was  the  fame 
as  the  foul  in  us.  See  Lardner'sC?edibi/ity,Vo\.lX.  b.i.  c.69. 

The  Arians  were  firft  condemned  and  anathematized  by 
a  council  at  Alexandria,  in  320;  and  afterwards  by  380 
fathers  in  the  general  council  of  Nice,  affembled  by  Con- 
fhmtine  in  the  year  325.  But,  notwithllanding  that,  it  was 
not  extinguiflied  :  on  the  contrary,  it  became  the  reigning 
religion,  efpecially  in  the  eaff,  where  it  obtained  much 
more  than  in  the  weft.  Arius  was  recalled  from  banifli- 
merrt  by  the  emperor  Conftantine  in  two  or  three  yeSrs  af¬ 
ter  the  council  of  Nice,  and  the  laws  that  had  been  enact¬ 
ed  againft  him  were  repealed.  In  the  year  335,  Athanafius, 
his  zealous  opponent,  was  depofed  and  banifhed  into  Gaul, 
and  Arius  and  his  followers  were  reinftated  in  their  privi¬ 
leges,  and  received  into  the  communion  of  the  church. 
In  little  more  than  a  year  after  this,  lie  fell  a  viftim  to  the 
rc-fentment  of  his  enemies,  and  died  a  tragical  death,  oc- 
cafioned  by  poifon,  or  fome  other  violence.  The  Arian 
party  found  a  proteftor  in  Conftantius,  who  fucceeded  his 
father  in  the  empire  of ’the  eaft;  and  the  zeal  with  which 
he  abetted  them  produced  many  animofities  and  tumults 
to  the  time  of  his  death  in  the  year  362.  They  underwent 
various  revolutions,  perfecuting  and  oppreired,  under  fuc- 
ceeding  •emperors,  according  to  the  degree  of  intereft  they 
had  in  the  civil  power,  till  at  length  Theodofius  the  Great 
exerted  every  poflible  effort  to  fupprefsand  difperfe  them. 

The  Arians  were  divided  into  various  fefts,  of  which 
ancient  writers  give  an  account  under  the  names  of  Semi- 
Arians,  Eufebeans,  Aetians,  Eunomians ,  Acacians,  Pfathyrians, 
and  others.  But  they  have  been  commonly  diflributed  in¬ 
to  three  claffeS,  viz.  the  Genuine  Arians,  Semi-Arians,  and 
Eunomians.  Arianifm  was  triumphant  in  many  parts  of 
Afia,  Africa,  and  Europe  ;  but  funk  when  the  Vandals 
were  driven  out  of  Africa,  and  the  Goths  out  of  Italy,  by 
the  arms  of  Juftinian.  However,  it  revived  again  in  Italy 
under  the  proteftion  of  the  Lombards,  in  the  feventh  cen¬ 
tury.  The  appellation  Arian  has  been  indifcriminately 
applied,  in  more  modern  times,  to  all  thofe  who  confider 
jefus  Chrift  as  inferior  and  fubordinate  to  the  Father ;  and 
whofe  fentiments  cannot  be  fuppofed  to'  coincide  exadtly 
with  thofe  of  the  ancient  Arians. 

A'RI AS  MON'T  ANUS,  a  learned  Spanifh  divine,  em¬ 
ployed  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  to  publifh  another  edition  of 
the  Bible,  after  that  of  cardinal  Ximenes;  which  he  finifh- 
-ed  with  applaufe,  and  died  at  Seville  in  1398. 

ARI'CA,  a  fea-port  town  of  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  Peru,  with  a  good  harbour,  open  to  the  Paci¬ 
fic  ocean.  This  place  was  almoft  deftroyed  by  an  earth¬ 
quake  in  1605,  and  here  the  filver  from  the  mines  of  Po- 
tofi  is  fhipped  for  Europe.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1378,  Sir  Francis  Drake  entered  the  bay,  and  made  a  prize 
of  upwards  of  forty  bars  of  filver,  each  weighing  twenty 
■pounds.  It  fcarcely  ever  rains  here  ;  and  many  farms  are 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  Guinea  pepper,  in  which 
they  have  a  great  trade  to  Lima,  from  which  it  is  330  miles 
jfouth-eaft.  Near  it  is  a  mountain  of  rock-falt,  great  quan- 
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titles  of  which  are  dug  and  fent  to  all  parts  of  the  coalt. 
Lat.  iS.  26.  S.  Ion.  71.  8.  W.  from  Greenwich. 

ARl'CIA,  a  princefs  of  the  blood  royal  at  Athens,  imd 
the  only  remains  of  the  unhappy  family  of  the  Pallatides, 
whofe  kingdom  Thefeus  liad  ufurped.  A  fntall  town  of 
Latium  was  called  after  her  name,  and  was  built  by  her 
lmfband  Hippolytus  in  t he  Appian  Way,  ten  miles  from 
Rome. 

ARICI'NA,  in  mythology,  a  furname  of  Diana  ;  under 
which  appellation  flie  was  honoured  in  the  foreft  Aricine, 
fo  called  from  Aricia,  a  princefs  off  the  blood-royal  of 
Athens.  Hippolytus,  to  whom  this  princefs  was" married, 
is  faid  to  have  erefted  a  temple  to  Diana  in  this,  forefl, 
w  here  he  was  concealed  after  his  refurreftion  by  /Efcula- 
pius,  and  to  have  cflablifhed  a  priefl  and  feftivjfts. 

ARICO'NIUM,  a  town  of  the  Silurus;  novV  Hereford. 
Camden.  Lat.  32.  6.  Ion.  2.  42.  W. 

ARICY'MON.y.  [from  aft,  and  nvu.  to  be  quickly 
impregnated.]  A  woman  who  conceives  quickly  and  often. 

A'RID,  adj.  \_aridns,  Lat.  dry.]  Dry;  parched  up  — 
My  complexion  is  become  adull,  and  my  body  arid,  by 
vifiting  lands.  Arbuthnot. 

ARIDA'NA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  ten  miles  Couth -weft  of 
Mecca. 

A'RIDAS,y.  a  kind  of  taffety,  manufaftured  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  from  a  (hining  thread  which  is  made  from  certain 
vherbs,  whence  they  are  llyled  aridasef  herbs. 

ARID'ITY,  f.  Drynefs;  liccity. — Salt  taken  in  great 
quantities  will  reduce  an  animal  body  to  the  great  extre¬ 
mity  of  aridity,  or  drynefs.  Arbuthnot. — In  the  theological 
fenfe,  a  kind  of  infenfibility  in  devotion,  contrary  to  unc¬ 
tion  or  tendernefs. — Strike  my  foul  with  lively  apprehen- 
fions  of  thy  excellencies,  to  bear  up  my  lpirit  under  the 
greateff  aridities  and  dejections,  with  the  delightful  prof- 
peft  of  thy  glories.  Norris. 

ARIDSONG',  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  country  of  Thi¬ 
bet,  152  miles  north  of  Catmandu.  Lat.  30.  40.  N.  Ion. 
84.43.  E.  Greenwich. 

ARIDUL'LAM,y  in  natural  hiftory,  a  kind  of  zarnich 
found  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  See  Zarnich. 

ARIDU'RA,/.  [from  atidus,  Lat.  dry.]  A  wafting;  a 
withering  of  any  member. 

A'RIEN,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Adriatic,  near  the  coaft 
of  Italy,  three  leagues  north  of  Venice. 

ARIEN'ZO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  and  country  of  Lavora,  fourteen  mile's  N.E.  of  Naples. 

A'RIER  BAN,y  The  ban  or  proclamation  of  the  King, 
for  the  arraying  of  his  tenants,  or  their  entering  into  the 
army. 

A'RIES,y.  in  zoology.  See  Ovis. 

Aries,  the  battering-ram.  See  Battf.ring-ram. 

Aries,  or  the  Ram ,  in  aftronomy,  the  firft  of  the  twelve 
figns  of  zodiac;  from  which  alfo  a  twelfth  part  of  the 
ecliptic  takes  its  denomination.  The  ftars  in  the  conftel. 
lation  Aries,  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  are  eighteen;  in  Ty¬ 
cho’s,  twenty-one;  in  Hevelius’s,  twenty-feven ;  in  the 
Britannic  catalogue,  fixty-fix.  The  fun  enters  Aries  in 
March,  and  is  commonly  expreffed  by  this  character,  y . 

The  poets  feign  that  this  ram  carried  Pyrrhus  and  Helle 
through  the  fea.  It  was  alfo  immortal,  and  was  given  to 
them  by  their  mother'Mcphele.  It  had  a  golden  fleece, 
as  Heftod  and  Pherecydes  write.  But,  when  it  carried  them 
over  that  narrow  fea,  the  ram  threw  her  into  the  fea,  and 
loft  his  horn.  But  Helle  was  fared  by  Neptune,  who  on 
her  begat  a  foil  called  Pieon,  and  Phryxus,  efcaping  to  the 
Euxirie  fea,  came  to  Hletes,  to  whom  he  gave  the  golden 
fleece  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  that  the- memory  of  it 
might  be  preferved.  But  he  afeended  up  among  the  ftars, 
and  is  beheld  but  obfeurely. 

To  ARPETATE,  v.  n.  [arieto,  I,at.]  To  butt  like  a 
ram.  To  ftrike  in  imitation  of  the  blows  which  rams  give 
with  their  heads. 

ARIET A'TION,/  The  act  of" butting  like  a  ram. 
The  aft  of  battering  with  an  engine  called  a  ram. — The 
ftrength  of  the  percuflion,  wherein  ordnance  do  exceed  all 
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arulathns  and  ancient  inventions.  Enron.  The  aft  of  dvr. 
king  or  conflicting  in  general. — Now  thofe  heterogeneous 
atoms,  by  themfelves,  hit  fo  exactly  into  their  proper  re- 
fidence,  in  t'ne  midft  of  fuch  tumultuary  motions,  and  a  tic. 
ralicns  of  other  particles.  Glanville. 

ARIETTA,  /  [Italian.]  In  rattlic,  a  fhort  air,  fong, 
or  tune. 

ARIE’TUM  LEVA'TIO, /.  A  fportive  exercife ;  a 
fort  of  tilting,  or  running  at  the  quintain. 

ARI'GHT,  adv.  [fro'm  a  and  right.]  Rightly;  with¬ 
out  mental  error  : 

Thefe  were  thy  thoughts,  and  thou  could’ ft  judge  aright, 
Till  intereit  made  a  jaundice  in  thy  fight.  Dryden. 

Rightly;  without  crime. — A  generation  that  fet  not  their 
heart  aright.  Pfalms.  Rightly  ;  without  failing  of  the  end 
"defigned ; 

Guardian  of  graves,  and  goddefs  of  the  night, 

Fair  queen,  he  faid,  direct  my  dart  aright.  Dryden. 

A  RUG  NANO,  a  tovvnof  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Tuf- 
dany,  on  the  river  Arno,  between  Florence  and  Arezzo. 

ARI'GNAY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Upper  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a  cant,  n,  in,  the  didrift 
of  St.  Gaudens,  five  leagues  welt  of'Rieux,  and  three 
north-north-eaft  of  St.  Gaudens. 

ARIL'LA,/.  [of  ariiw,  Lat.  a' grape.]  Agrape-ftone. 
ARIL'LUS.  See  Botany. 

ARl'MA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  a  country  of  the  fame 
name.  Lat.  31.45. N.  Ion.  147.  10. E.  Ferro. 

ARIMA'NIUS,  the  evil  god  of  the  ancient  Perlians. 
The  Perfian  Magi  held  two  principles ;  a  good  daemon  or 
god,  and  an  evil  one:  the  firit  the  author  of  all  good,  and 
the  other  of  all  evil :  the  former  they  fuppofed  to  be  re- 
prefented  by  light,  and  the  latter  by  darknefs,  as  their 
trued  fymbols.  The  good  principle  they  named  Yezad  or 
Yezdan,  and  Ormozd  or  Ymmizda ,  which  the  Greeks  wrote 
Oroma/dts  -,  and  the  evil  daemon  they  called  Abriman,  ar.d 
the  Greeks  Arimanius.  Some  of  the  Magians  held  both 
thde  principles  to  have  been  from  all  eternity;  but  this 
feet  was  reputed  heterodox :  the  original  dodtrine  being, 
that  the  good  principle  only  was  eternal,,  and  the  other 
created.  Plutarch  (De  Ijide  et  Ofiride,  p.369.)  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  Magian  traditions  in  relation  to 
thefe. gods,  and  the  introduction  of  evil  into  the  world,  viz. 
The  Oromnzes  confided  of  more  pure  light,  and  Arima¬ 
nius  of  darknefs  ;  and  that  they  were  at  war  with  each 
other  :  that  Oromazes  created  fix  gods  ;  the  firfi,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  benevolence  ;  the  fecond,  of  truth  ;  the  third,  of 
iuftice,  riches,  and  the  pleafure  which  attends  good  ac¬ 
tions;  and  that  Arimanius  made  as  many,  who- were  the 
authors  of  the  oppofite  evils  or  vices :  that  then  Oroma¬ 
zes,  triplicating  himfelf,  removed  as  far  from  the  fun  as 
the  fun  is  from  the  earth,  and  adorned  the  heaven  with 
ftars,  appointing  the  dog-ftar  for  their  guardian  and  leader: 
that  he  alfo  created  twenty-four  other  gods,  and  inclofed 
them  in  an  etrg  ;  but,  Arimanius  having  alfo  made  an  equal 
number,  thefe  lad  perforated  the  egg,  by  which  means 
evil  and  good  became  mixed  together.  However,  the  fa¬ 
tal  time  will  come,  when  Arimanius,  the  introducer  of 
plagues  and  famine,  mud  be  of  necedity  utterly  dedroyed 
by  the  former,  and  annihilated  ;  thpn,  the  earth  being  made 
plain  and  even,  mankind  dial!  live  in  a  happy  date,  in  the 
fame  manner,  in  the  fame  political  fociety,  and  udng  one 
and  the  fame  language,  Theopompus  writes,  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Magians,  the  laid  two  gods,  during  the 
fpace  of  3000  years,  alternately  conquer,  and  are  conquer¬ 
ed  ;  that,  for  other  3000  years,  they  will  wage  mutual  war, 
■fight,  and  dedroy  the  works  of  each  other,  till  at  lad  Hades 
(or  the  evil  fpirit)  fhall  pe’rifh,  and  men  become  perfectly 
happy,  their  bodies  needing  no  food,  nor  cafting  any  dia- 
cl&w,  i.e.  being  perfectly  tranfparent. 

ARIMA'SPI,  a  people  of  Sarmatia  Europea,  to  the 
fouth  of  the  Montes  Riphsci,  faid  by  Mela  to  have  but 
one  eye;  a  fable  broached  by  Arifteas  Proconnefius,  ae- 
soru.ng  to  Herodotus. 
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A'RIMATHE'A,  a  town  of  Judea,  thought  fo'bcfihs- 
fame  with  Ramatha,  1  Sam.  i.  This  place  is  now  called 
Ramla,  and  is  in  a  very  ruinous  date.  The  aga  of  Gaza 
refides  and  governs  here.  He  maintains  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  horfemen,  and  as  many  Barbary  foldiers,  who  (fays 
Mr.  Voiney)  are  lodged  in  an  old  Chriftian  church,  the 
nave  of  which  is  ufed  as  a  dable,  and  in  an  ancient  khan, 
which  is  difputed  with  them  by  the  fcorpions.  The  ad¬ 
jacent  country- is  planted  with  lofty  olive  trees,  difpofed  in 
quincunxes  ;  but  they  are  daily  perifhing  through  the  ra¬ 
vages  of  contending  fadtions,  and  even  from  fecret  mif- 
chief ;  for,  in  thefe  countries,  when  a  peafant  would  re¬ 
venge  himfelf  of  his  enemy,  he  comes  by  night,  and  faws.. 
or  cuts  his  trees  chafe  to  the  ground,  and  the  wound, 
which  he  takes  care  to  cover,  draining  off  the  fap  like  au 
idlte,  the  olive  tree  ianguifhes  and  dies.  Amid  thefe  plan¬ 
tations,  we  meet,  at  every  ftep,  with  dry  wells,  ciderns 
fallen  in,  and  vad  vaulted  reiervoirs,  which  prove- that, 
in  ancient  times,  this  town  mud  have  been  upwards  of  a 
league  and  a  half  in  circumference.  The  only  remarkable 
antiquity  at  Ramla  is  the  minoret  of  a  ruined  mofque,  on 
the  road  to  Yafa,  which  is  very  lofty  ;  and  by  an  Arabic  in- 
feription  appears  to  have  been  built  by  the  fultan  Saladin, 

ARIMI'NUM,  a  town  of  Umbria,  or  Romagna,, at  the 
mouth  of  the  Anminus,  on  the  Gulph  of  Venice..  The 
feizing  on  it  by  Caefar  gave  rife  to  the  civil  war.  Now 
called  Rimini.  Lat.  44.  8.  Ion.  13.  30.  E- 

ARIN'THOS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Jura,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  didridt  of  Orge- 
let,  two  leagues  and  a  half  fouth  of  Orgelet. 

AR!OLA'TION,or  Hariola'tion,/  [ hariolus ,  Lat. 
a  foothfayer.]  Soothfaying  ;  vaticination. — Thepriedsof 
elder  time  deluded  their  apprehendons  with  ariolation , 
foothfaying,  and  fuch  oblique  idolatries.  Brown. 

ARI'OLI,/  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  prophets,  or  reli¬ 
gious  conjurers,  who  by  abominable  prayers,  and  horrible 
lacrifices  at  the  altars  of  idols,  procured  anfwers  to  their 
queftions  concerning  future  events.  Ifid.Orig.  lib.  viii.  c.  9. 
The  arioli  were  didinguidied  by  a  dovenly  drefs,  diforder- 
ly  and  matted  beards,  hair,  &c. 

A'RION,  an  excellent  mudeian  and  poet,,  inventor  of 
dithyrambics.  Periander  entertained  him  at  his  court, 
where  getting  an  edate,  and  returning  to  Corinth,  the 
failors,  for  lucre  of  his  money,  threw  him  into  the  fea* 
when,  according  to  the  poets,  a  dolphin,  charmed  with  his 
mude,  took  him  on  her  back  and  carried  him  fafe  to  diore. 

Arion,  f.  an  admirable  horfe,  much  move  famous . In 
poetic  hiftory  than  Bucephalus  in  that  of  Alexander.  Au¬ 
thors  fpeak  varioufly  of  his  origin,  though  they  agree  in 
giving  him  a  divine  one.  His  production  is  mod  com¬ 
monly  aicribed  to  Neptune.  This  god,  according  to  fome,. 
raided  him  out  of  the  ground  by  the  droke  of  his  trident : 
according  to  others,  he  begot  him  upon  the  body  of  the 
fury  Erynnys ;  according  to  others,  upon  that  of  Ceres,, 
whom  he  ravifiied  in  the  form  of  a  horfe,.  die  having  pre- 
vioudy  aiTumed  the  form  of  a  mare  to  eiude  his  purfuit. 
This  horfe  was  nurfed  by  the  Nereids ;  and,  being  fome- 
times  yoked  with  the  fea-horfes  of  Neptune  to  the  chariot 
of  this  god,  he  drew  him  with  incredible  fwiftnefs  through 
the  fea.  He  had  this  dngularity  in  him,  that  his  right 
feet  refembled  thofe  of  a  man.  Neptune  gave  him  to 
Capreus  king  of  Haliartus.  Capreus  made  a.prefent  of 
him  to  Hercules;  who  mounted  him  when  he  took  the 
city  of  Elis,  gained  the  prize  with  him  in  the  race  againd 
Gygnus  the  fon  of  Mars  near  Traecena,  and  at  lad  made  a- 
prefent  of  him  to  Adradus.  It  is  under  this  lad  matter 
that  A.rion  has  fignalized  himfelf  the  mod:  he  won  the 
prize  for  racing  at  the  Nemaean  games,  which  the  princes 
who  went  to  bedege  Thebes  inftituted  in  honour  of  Arche, 
morus;  and  was  the  caufe  that  Adradus  did  not  peiifh  ia 
this  famous  expedition,  as. all  the  other  chiefs  did. 

ARJO'NA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Anda- 
lufia,  on  the  Rio  Frio,  two  leagues  fouth  of  Andujar. 

ARIO'SO,  /.  [Italian. };  In.mufic,  the  movement  of  a 

common  air,  fong,  or  tune. 

ARIOS’TOj 
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ARlOS'TO^LuJovico,  or  Lewis),  a  celebrated  Italian 
yoet,  was  bora  at  the  caftle  of  Reggio,  in  Lombardy,  in 
1474.  Me  loon  gave  marks  of  his  great  genius  ;  for.  when 
very  young,  he  compofed  feveral  excellent  poetical  pieces, 
one  of  the  molt  remarkable  of  which  is  the  llory  ot  Pyra- 
nuts  and  Thilbe,  which  he  formed  into  a  play,  and  had  it 
acted  by  his  brothers  and  fitters.  This  performance  gained 
him  great  applaufe,  all  who  law  it  prefaging  he  w  ould 
prove  one  of  the  greateft  poets  of  the  age.  His  father, 
however,  being  a  man  of  no  tafte  for  learning,  regarded 
more  what  ftudy  would  be  molt  profitable  for  his  Ion  to 
follow,  than  what  fuited  his  genius  and  inclination  :  he 
obliged  him,  therefore,  to  apply. to  the  law,  which  he  did 
for  iome  years,  though  with  great  reluctance;  but,  upon 
his  father’s  death,  he  returned  to  the  more  agreeable  pur- 
fuits  of  poetry'.'  When  Ariofto  was  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  he  was  introduced  to  Hippohto,  cardinal  of  Ette,  a 
great  patron  of  learned  men,  who  entertained  him  in  a 
very  honourable  manner.  The  fuccefs  which  he  had  hi¬ 
therto  had  in  the  little  poetical  pieces  he  had  publifhed, 
infpired  him  with  the  ambition  of  dittinguilbing  himfelf 
by  l'onie  nobler  work.  He  read  Homer  and  Virgil  with  vaft 
carefulnefs  ;  and,  having  in  his  eye  thofe  great  originals, 
he  began  a  poem  on  the  loves  of  Orlando,  taking  the  lub- 
jeCt  from  Borjado’s  “  Orlando  Inamorato,”  upon  whofe 
model  he  proceeded.  It  is  the  molt  celebrated  of  all  his 
works,  though  there  have  been  many  different  opinions 
concerning  it.  But  his  attachment  to  poetry  did  not  hinder 
him  from  engaging  in  public  affairs,  for  he  was  employed 
in  embaffies  and  negotiations  in  different  parts  of  Italy. 

Lpon  the  death  of  Hippolito,  he  engaged  in  the  fervice 
of  Alphonfo,  duke  of  Ferrara,  who  treated  him  with  great 
efteemand  affeCtion,  and  appointed  him  governor  of  Graf- 
fignana,  which  office  he  difeharged  with  great  honour  and 
fuccefs.  After  lus  return  home,  he  dedicated  the  reft  of 
his  life  to  retirement,  profecuting  his  ftudies  in  a  houfe 
which  he  built  for  himfelf  at  Ferrara.  He  tranflated  fe¬ 
veral  pieces  out  of  French  and  Spanifh  into  Italian  ;  and 
wrote  alfo  feveral  fatires,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Menage, 
are  efteemeu  by  the  belt  judges.  1'here  are  likewife  five 
comedies  of  his  extant,  which  the  duke  of  Ferrara  was  fo 
pleafed  with,  that  he  erefted  a  magnificent  fhige  in  the  hall 
of  Ferrara  for  the  reprefentation  of  them,  and  made  the 
author  fe'  rial  confiderabie  prefents.  At  his  defire  Ariofto 
tranflated  th  Maenechmi  of  Plautus  into  Italian,  which 
was  exhibit-  -  with  great  fuccefs. 

Ariofto  was  of  an  amorous  difpofition,  and  left  two  na¬ 
tural  Ions,  lie  was  affable,  eafy,  and  condefcending  in 
his  temper.  He  enjoyed  the  friendfhip  of  the  mod  emi¬ 
nent  fcholars  of  his  time,  molt  of  whom  he  mentions  with 
great  reipebl  in  the  laft  canto  of  his  Orlando  Furiofo.  His 
conftitution  w  as  but  weakly,  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  to  phyficians  the  greateft  part  of  his  life.  He  died 
at  Ferrara,  the  8;!i  of  July,  1533,  aged  fifty-nine. 

.  .Rl'PO,  a  to  an  of  Alia,  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Ceylon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sarunda.  It 
belongs  to  the  Dutch:  and  to  the  caft  of  it  is  a  pearl - 
fifhery.  Lat.tj  42.  N.  Ion.  80.  25.  E. 

AR1S',  a  to-  1  of  Polifli  Pruffia,  feventy-four  miles 
Jouth-fouth-eafi  of  Konifberg. 

ARI'SARUM.  See  Am  brosinia,  and  Arum. 

ARIS'BA,  anciently  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Lefbos. 
Another  of  Tr  .is,  on  the  continent,  in  the  territory  and 
to  the  foutli-eaft  of  Abydos,  the  rendezvous  of  Alexan¬ 
der’s  army  after  the  pallage  of  the  Heilefpont ;  a  colony 
of  Mjtylenians,  taken  and  plundered  by  Achilles.  Virgil . 
The  refidence  of  Axylus,  celebrated  by  Homer  for  liis 
hospitality,  which  gained  him  the  character  of  friend  to 
mankind. 

To  ARI'SE,  v.n.  pret-  arofe,  particip.  arifen :  [from  a 
and  riff  To  mount  upward  as  the  fun: 

He  rofe,  and,  looking  up,  beheld  the  fkies 

With  purple  blufliing,  and  the  day  arife.  Dryden v 

T p  get  up  as  from  fieep,  or  from  relL— How  long  wilt 
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thou  fteep,  O  Haggard!  when  wilt  thou  a  rife  out  of  thy 
deep  ?  Prov.  v i .  9.  To  come  into  view,  as  from  obfeu- 
rity. — There  ftiall  arifei alfe  Cliriffs  and  faile  prophets. 
Matt.  xxiv.  To  revive  from  death. — Thy  dead  men  ftuilF 
live,  together  with  my  body  (hail  they  arife;  awake  and 
fing,  ye  that  dwell  in  dull.  Ifaiah ,  xxvr.  19,  rI  o  proceed, 
or  have  its  original. — 1  know  not  what  mifehief  may  arife 
hereafter,  from  the  example  of  an  innovation.  Dryden. 
To  enter  upon  a  new  ftation,  to  fucceed  to  power  or  officer 
Another  Mary  then  arofe, 

And  did  rig’rous  laws  impofe.  Cowley. 

To  commence  hoftility. — And  when  he  arofe  againft  me, 
I  caught  him  by  his  beard,  and  froote  him.  1  Sam.  xvii.  35 
For  the  various  fenfes  of  this  w  ord,  lee  Ris£. 

A'RISH  (El),  a  town  of  Egypt,  near  a  gulf  of  the' 
Mediterranean,  to  which  it  gives  name,  in  the  road  from 
Catieh  to  Gaza,  42  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Catieh,  and- 
115  nerth-eaft  of  Suez. 

Arish,  f.  a  Perfian  long  meafure,  containing  about 
thirty-eight  Englifh  inches. 

ARl'Sl,  /.  the  Indian  name  for  the  plant  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  rice.  See  Orvza. 

ARl'STA,y,  [from  arco,  Lat.  to  dry  up;  or  more 
properly  from  rxnj?  arizah ,  Arab.]  The  beard  of  corn. 

ARIST-TPt/S,  Ion  of  Apollo  and  Cyrene,  whom,  for 
the  many  fervices  he  had  rendered  to  mankind  by  his 
knowledge  of  all  profitable  arts,  the  gods  placed  amongft 
the  ftars ;  fo  that  he  was  the  Aquarius  in  the  zodiac.  Hie 
refemblance  of  his  hiftory  to  that  of  Mofes,  has  been  curi--- 
oully  dilcufted  by  Huetius. 

ARISTAN'DER,  a  famous  foothfayer  under  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great,  over  whom  he  gained  a  wonderful  influence 
by  the  good  fuccefs  of  his  art.  He  had  held  the  fame  em¬ 
ployment  at  the  court  of  king  Philip  ;  and  it  was  lie  who 
explained  better  than  his  brethren  the  dream  that  this 
prince  had  after  his  marriage  with  Olympias. 

ARISTAR'CHUS,  a  Grecian  philofoplier,  born  in  Sa¬ 
mos,  is  laid  to  be  the  firl’t  who  maintained  the  earth  to- 
turn  upon  its  centre,  and  to  deferibe  a  circle  yearly  round 
the  fun;  an  opinion,  revived  and  eflablilhed  by  Coperni¬ 
cus  and  Galileo,  and  now  univerfaily  received.  Vitruvius, 
fpeaking  of  certain  mathematicians  who  had  made  ufefuL 
difeoveries,  places  Ariftarclms  in  the  firft  rank:  he  men¬ 
tions  a  kind  of  fun-dial  of  his  inventing.  It  is  not  certain 
when  lie  lived  ;  but,  from  the  mention  made  of  him  by 
Archimedes,  he  mult  have  flouriflied  before  liis  death* 
None  of  his  works  remain,  except  a  treatife  “  Upon  the 
Greatnefs  and  Difiance  of  the  Sun  and  Moon.”  Ariftar- 
chus  did  not  fuffer  perfecution  and  imprifonment  as  Ga¬ 
lileo  lince  did,  for  removing  the  liability  of  the  earth; 
though,  as  we  learn  from  a  corrected  pailage  in  Plutarch, 
he  was  thought  by  Iome  to  be  guilty  of  great  impiety. 

Aristarchus,  a  celebrated  grammarian,  was  born  in 
Samothracia,  and  refided  at  Alexandria.  He  was  much 
efteemed  by  Ptolemy  Philometer,  who  committed  to  him 
the  education  of  his  llm.  He  applied  himfelf  exceedingly 
to  criticifm,  and  was  the  moft  celebrated  of  all  the  emen- 
dators  of  Homer;  on  which  account  liis  very  name  be¬ 
came  proverbial,  as  the  prince  cf  critics. 

Argue  t  ambigue  ditlum,  mutanda  mutabit, 

Diet  Ariflarchus.  Hor. 

Whatever  he  deemed  fpurious  in  Homer  was  rejected  as- 
fuch  by  fubfequent  editors.  We  are  not,  however,  to*' 
imagine  that  his  corrections  were  always  made  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  exemplars :  it  is  mere  probable  that  he  changed, 
or  expunged,  that  which  he  himfelf  deemed  unworthy  of 
Homer,  in  the  copies  that  he  had  before  him:  hence  Ci¬ 
cero  fays,  Ai  f.arek.ui  Homeri  v^rfum  negat,  quern  non  probat „ 

In  his  manners  lie  was  rigid  and  auftere  ;  and  finally,  be¬ 
coming  dropfical,  and  not  being  able  to  find  a  remedy,  is 
fa-id  to  have  fiarved  himfelf  to  death  at  the  age  of  7,2. 

ARISTA'TUS,  f.  JTrom .ariflaf  Bearded,  or  having 
the  arilta. 

ARISTE'A, 
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ARLSTE'A ,  f.  til  botany,  a  genus  .of  the  triandria 
•monogynia  clafs,  ranking  in  the  natural  order  of  enfatae. 
The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  fpathes  bivalve.  Co¬ 
rolla:'  petals  (ix,  oblong,  fpreading,  nearly  equal.  Sta- 
rjiha :  filaments  three,  filiform,  (hot  ter  than  the  petals  j 
antherae  oblong,  erect- incumbent.  Piftilhun  :  germ  infe¬ 
rior,  three-cornered  ;  ftyle  filiform,  longer  than  the  fila¬ 
ments,  decimate  ;  (tigma  funnel-form,  gaping,  fimbriated 
.on  the  margin,  (omewhat  three- cornered.  Pericarpittm  : 
capfule  oblong,  three-cornered,  three-celled,  three-valved, 
;Sceds  :  very  many. — EJJaitiai  Char  a  tier.  Petals  Jix  ;  (tyle 
decimate  ;  -ftigina  funnel-form,  gaping  }  capfule  inferior, 
with  many  feeds. 

There  is  only  one  fpecies,  called  ariftea  cyanea,  or  grafs- 
leaved  ariftea.  It  is  a  low  plant,  which  rarely  riles  more 
than  three  or  four  inches  high.  The  leaves  are  narrow 
and  veined.  '1  he  flowers  are  final),  growing  in  a  downy 
head  on  the  top  of  the  ftalje,  but  they  make  little  appear¬ 
ance.  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In 
the  catalogue  of  the  royal  botanic  garden  at  Kew,  it  is  faid 
to  have  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Francis  Malion  ;  and  to 
flower  from  April  to  June. 

ARISTEL'LA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Stipa. 

ARIS'THENES,  a  goatherd,  who  lived  on  mount  Tit- 
t-liion,  near  Epiduu rus.  One  day,  as  he  was  counting  his 
goats,  he  milted  one,  together  with  his  dog  ;  and  going 
to  feek  them,  he  Found  the  goat  employed  in  fuckling  a 
child .  He  was  going  to  carry  it  away,  bur,  as  form  as  he 
drew  near,  it  was  furrounded  with  light,  from  which  he 
imagined  there  was  fomething  fitpernatural  in  the  cale. 
It  happened  to  be  ftEfculapius,  whom  Coronis  had  been 
delivered  of  in  this  place, 

ARISTI'DA,  f  {.arifa,  an  awn,  or  beard.]  In  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  triandria  digynia  clafs,  ranking  in  the  na¬ 
tural  order  of  grantina  or  grades.  The  generic  characters 
are — Calyx  :  glume  one-flowered,  bivalve;  valves  linear- 
fubulate,  membranaceous,  unequal.  Corolla  :  glume  bi¬ 
valve,  thicker  than  the  calyx  ;  outer  valve  linear,  con¬ 
verging  longitudinally,  hirfute  at  the  bafe,  terminated  by 
three  awns,  fubequal  petalous  ;  inner  valve  lanceolate, 
•{harp,  very  fttort,  wrapped  within  the  outer  valve  ;  nec¬ 
tary  two-leaved  ;  leaflets  lanceolate,  obtufe.  Stamina  : 
filaments  capillary,  antherae  obLong.  Piftillum;  germ  tur¬ 
binate  ;  ftyles  capillary  ;  ftigmas  villofe.  Pericarpium  : 
rone  ;  glume  converging,  involving,  gaping.  Seed:  one, 
filiform,  the  length  of  the  corolla,  naked. — EJfential  Cha¬ 
racter.  Calyx,  two-valved  ;  corolla,  one-valved  ;  with 
three  terminal  awns. 

Species ■  i.  Ariftida  adfeenfionis  :  panicle  branching, 
fpikes  fcattered,  corollas  one-valved.  Culms  in  tufts, 
from  one  to  two  feet  high.  Native  of  Jamaica,  in  dry 
fands,  Browne  calls  it  the  bearded  grafs. 

2.  Ariftida  Americana:  panicle  fimple,  corollas  two- 
valved,  one  with  dorfal,  the  other  with  terminating,  awns. 
Culm  half  a  foot  high,  rifing,  jointed,  fubdivided.  Native 
of  Jamaica  with  the  foregoing.  This  being  lefs  than  that, 
Dr.  B  rownc  calls  it  the  fmaller  bearded  grafs. 

3.  Ariftida  plumofa :  panicled,  the  middle  awn  longeft 
and  woolly,  culms  villofe.  By  the  reference  to  Tourne- 
fort’s  corollary,  we  may  prefume  this  to  be  a  native  of 
the  Eaft  ;  and  Linnaeus  fays,  that  it  was  found  in  Ame¬ 
rica  by  Schreber. 

4.  Ariftida  arundinacea:  panicled,  corollas  two-valved, 
middle  awn  longer,  fmooth.  Culms  four  feet  high.  Found 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  Koenig. 

5.  Ariftida  gigantea  :  panicle  elongated,  loofe,  one- 
jranked  ;  calyxes  one-flcwered  ;  awns  of  the  corolla  fub¬ 
equal  ftraight,  This  is  a  very  lofty  grafs,  branching,  and 
very  fmooth.  Found  on  the  ifland  of  Teneriffe  by  Malion. 

6.  Ariftida  hyftrix  :  panicle  divaricated,  very  fpreading ; 
flowers  quite  fimple,  fmooth,  awns  ftraight,  divaricated. 
This  is  a  creeping  yery  fmooth  grafs.  Obferved  in  Ma- 
Labar  by  Koenig,  ft  varies  with  downy  (heaths  to-  the 
ji'oot-leaves. 

fVRJST.rpES,  furnamed  the  JuJl,  fiourifhed  at  Athens 
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at  the  fame  time  with  Themiftocles,  who  triumphed  over 
him  by  his  boiftero,us  eloquence,  and  got  him  baniftied, 
483  years  before  Cbrirt.  See  Ostracism.  But  Aviftides, 
being  recalled  a  fhort  time  after,  would  never  join  with 
the  enemies  of  Themiftocles  to  get  him  banilhed  ;  for  no¬ 
thing  could  make  him  deviate  from  the  ftri&eft  rules  of 
moderation  and  juftice.  Ariftides  brought  the  Greeks  to 
unite  again!!  the  Perlians;  diftinguiftied  him  lei  f  at  the  fa¬ 
mous  battle  of  Marathon,  and  that  of  Salamine  and  Platea  ; 
and  eftabliftied  an  annual  income  of  460  talents  for  a  fund 
to  fupply  the  expences  of  war.  This  great  man  died  fb 
poor,  though  he  had  the  management  of  the  revenues  of 
Greece,  that  the  date  was  obliged  to  pay  his  funeral  ex¬ 
pences,  to  give  fortunes  to  his  daughters  in  marriage,  and 
a  maintenance  to  his  Ion  Lyfimachns. 

Aristides,  of  Miletus,  a  famous  Greek  author,  often 
cited  by  the  ancients. 

Aristides,  a  very  eloquent  Athenian  orator,  who  be¬ 
came  a  convert  to  the  Chriftian  reljjgioft,  and  about  the 
year  124  prefented  to  the  emperor  Adrian  an  apology  for 
the  Chriftians. 

Aristides  (TElius),  a  celebrated  orator,  born  in  Myfia, 
about  129  years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  The  belt  edition 
of  his  works  is  that  of  Oxford,  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
in  two  volumes  quarto. 

Aristides,  a  painter  cotemporary  with  Apelles,  -flou- 
rifhed  at  Thebes  about  the  i22d  Olympiad.  He  was  the 
firft,  according  to  Pliny,  who  exprelfed  charafler  and  paf- 
fion,  the  human  mind,  and  its  feveral  emotions ;  but  he 
w  as  not  remarkable  for  foftnefs  of  colouring.  “  His  moft 
celebrated  picture  was  of  an  infant  (on  the  taking  of  a 
town)  at  the  mother’s  bread,  who  is  wounded  and  expi¬ 
ring.  The  fenfations  of  the  mother  were  clearly  marked, 
and  her  fear  left  the  child,  upon  failure  of  the  milk,  fhould 
fuck  her  blood.”  “  Alexander  the  Great  (continues  the 
fame  author)  took  this  picture  with  him  to  Pella.”  Junius 
(in  his  treatife  de  Piciura  Veterum)  conjectures  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  beautiful  epigram  of  ^Emilianus  was  written  on 
this  exquifite  picture  : 

EAxs,  r aAa»,  rra^a  ey  un  tri  pa^ov  a/xeXftic. 

EXkvctoe  uaranat  retpa  Kara.  1 pSqxEmj. 

H  A)  |ip6Es-o-i  M'lramoos  a>.>.a  tea  //.xtp'SV 
<5>i/Vrga  v.a\  ny  a (£?;  vat Sey.opiw  tjuaSo*. 

Suck,  little  wretch,  while  yet  thy  mother  lives,, 

Suck  the  laft  drop  her  fainting  bofom  gives. 

She  dies!  her  tendernefs  furvives  her  breath, 

And  her  fond  love  is  provident  in  death. 

ARISTIP'PUS,  the  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  feft  of 
philofophy,  was  the  fon  of  Aretades,  and  born  at  Cyrene 
in  Libya.  He  flourifhed  about  the  96th  Olympiad.  The 
great  reputation  of  Socrates  induced  him  to  leave  his  own 
country,  and  remove  to  Athens,  that  he  might  have  the 
fatisfaclion  of  hearing  his  difeourfes.  He  was  chiefly  de¬ 
lighted  with  thofe  that  related  to  pleafure;  which  he  af- 
ferted  to  be  the  ultimate  end  of  all  happinefs.  His  man¬ 
ner  of  life  was  agreeable  to  his  opinion;  for  he  indulged 
in  all  the  luxuries  of  drefs,  wine,  and  women.  Though 
he  had  a  plentiful  eftate,  yet  he  was  the  only  one  of  the 
difciples  of  Socrates  who  took  money  for  teaching.  Upon 
leaving  Socrates,  he  went  to  ^Egina,  where  he  lived  with 
more  freedom  and  luxury  than  before.  Here  die  became 
acquainted  with  Lais,  the  famous  courtezan  of  Corinth  ; 
for  whofe  fake  he  took  a  voyage  to  that  city.  He  conti¬ 
nued  at  JE gina  till  the  death  of  Socrates,  as  appears  from 
Plato’s  Phcedo,  and  the  epiftle  which  he  wrote  upon  that 
pecafion.  He  returned  at'laft  into  his  own  country,  Cy¬ 
rene,  where  he  profefled  philofophy,  and  inftituted  his 
fed,  which  was  called  Cyrenaic ,  from  the  place,  and  by 
fome  the  Hedonic,  or  voluptuous,  from  its  do&rines.  Du¬ 
ring  the  height  of  the  grandeur  of  Dionyfius  the  tyrant,  a 
great  many  philofophers  reforted  to  him  ;  and  among  the 
reft  Ariflippus,  who  was  tempted  thither  by  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  his  court.  Dionyfius  afking  him  the  reafon  of 
his  coming,  he  replied,  **  That  it  was  to  give  what  be 
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had,  and  to  receive  what  he  had  not;”  or,  as  others  re- 
prefent  it,  “  That  vvlien  he  wanted  wifdom,  he  went  to 
Socrates;  but  now  he  wanted  money,  he  was  come  to  him.” 
He  very  Toon  infinuatcd  himfelf  into  the  favour  of  Diony¬ 
fius;  for,  being  a  man  of  a  pliant  temper,  lie  conformed 
himfelf  exactly  to  every  place,  time,  and  perfon,  and  was 
a  complete  mailer  of  the  art  of  complaifance. 

We  have  feveral  remarkable  palfages  concerning  him 
during  his  refidence  at  that  court.  Dionyfius,  at  a  feafl, 
commanded  that  all  fiiould  put  on  women’s  purple  habits, 
and  dance  in  them.  But  Plato  refufed,  repeating  thefe  lines: 

-I  cannot  in  this  gay  effeminate  drefs 

Difgrace  my  manhood,  or  my  fex  betray. 

But  Ariftippus  readily  fubmitted  to  the  command,  and 
made  this  reply  immediately: 

- At  feafts,  where  mirth  is  free, 

A  fober  mind  can  never  be  corrupted. 

At  another  time,  interceding  with  Dionyfius  in  behalf  of  a 
friend,  but  not  prevailing,  he  call  himfelf  at  his  feet.  Be- 
ing  reproved  by  one  for  that  excefs  of  humility,  he  replied, 
“  That  it  was  not  he  who  was  the  caufe  of  that  fubmiffion, 
but  Dionyfius,  whofe  ears  were  in  his  feet.”  From  this 
circtimftance,  however,  he  was  ftigmatized  with  the  name 
of  the  court fpaniel.  Dionylius  fliewed  him  three  beautiful 
courtezans,  and  ordered  him  to  take  his  choice.  Upon 
which  he  took  them  all  three,  alleging  that  Paris  was  pu- 
niflied  for  preferring  one  to  the  other  two  :  but,  when  he 
had  brought  them  to  his  door,  he  difmiffed  them,  in  order 
to  fliew  that  he  could  either  enjoy  or  rejedt  with  the  fame 
indifference.  Having  afked  money  of  Dionyfius,  the  lat¬ 
ter  faid,  he  had  before  allured  him  a  wife  man  wanted  no¬ 
thing.  “  Give  me  but  what  I  afk,  (faid  Ariftippus,)  and 
we  will  talk  of  that  afterwards.”  When  Dionyfius  had 
given  it  him,  “  Now  (fays  he)  you  fee  I  do  not  want.” 
By  this  pleafantry  he  gained  fo  much  on  Dionyfius,  that 
he  had  a  greater  regard  for  him  than  for  all  the  reft  of  the 
philofophers,  though  he  fometimes  fpoke  with  fuch  free¬ 
dom  that  he  incurred  his  difpleafure.  When  Dionyfius 
afked,  Why  philofophers  haunted  the  gates  of  rich  men, 
but  not  rich  men  thofe  of  philofophers  ?  he  replied,  “  Be- 
eaufe  the  latter  know  what  they  want,  and  the  others  not.” 
Suidas  obferves,  that  Ariftippus  furpaffed  all  the  philofo¬ 
phers  in  the  acutenefs  of  his  apophthegms.  Being  once 
railed  at,  he  left  the  room  ;  and  the  perfon  who  abufed  him, 
following,  afked  w  hy  he  went  away  ?  heanfwered,  “  Becaufe 
it  is  in  your  power  to  rail,  but  it  is  not  in  my  power  not 
to  hear  you.”  A  perfon  obferving,  that  the  philofophers 
frequented  the  houfes  of  rich  men;  “  Why  (fays  he)  the 
phyficians  frequent  the  chambers  of  the  fick,  yet  that  is  no 
reafon  why  a  man  fhould  rather  choofe  to  lie  fick  than  be 
cured.”  To  one  who  boafted  of  his  great  reading,  he  faid, 

“  That  as  they  who  feed  and  exercife  moft  are  not  always 
more  healthy  than  they  who  only  eat  and  exercife  to  fa- 
tisfy  nature ;  fo  neither  they  who  read  much,  but  they  who 
read  no  more  than  is  ufeful,  are  tridy  learned.”  Among 
other  inftructions  which  he  gave  to  his  daughter  Arete,  he 
advifed  her  particularly  to  defpife  fuperfluity.  To  one  who 
afked  him  what  his  fon  would  be  the  better  for  being  a 
fcholar  ?  “  If  for  nothing  elfe,  (faid  he,)  yet  for  this  alone, 
that,  when  he  comes  into  the  theatre,  one  ftone  will  not  fit 
upon  another.”  When  a  certain  perfon  recommended  his 
fon  to  him,  he  demanded  500  drachmas  ;  and,  upon  the 
father’s  replying,  that  he  could  buy  a  (lave  for  that  fum  ; 

Do  fo,  (faid  he,)  and  then  you  will  be  mafter  of  a  cou- 
le.”  Being  reproached,  becaufe,  having  a  fuit  of  law 
epending,  he  fee’d  a  lawyer  to  plead  for  him,  “  Juft  fo, 
(faid  he,)  when  I  have  a  great  lupper.to  make,  I  always 
hire  a  cook.”  Being  afked  what  was  the  difference  between 
a  wife  man  and  a  fool,  he  replied,  “  Send  both  away  naked 
to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  neither  of  them,  and  then 
you’ll  know.”  Being  reproved  by  a  certain  perfon  for  his 
coftly  and  voluptuous  feafl,  “  I  warrant,  (faid  he,)  that 
you  would  not  have  beftowed  three  farthings  upon  fuch  a 
Vol.  II.  No.  63. 
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dinner  ;”  which  the  other  confeffing,  “  Why,  then,  (faid 
he,)  I  find  myfelf  lefs  indulgent  to  my  palate  than  you  are 
to  your  covetous  humour;”  or,  as  it  is  otherwife  repre¬ 
sented,  “  I  find,  that  I  love  my  belly,  and  you  love  your 
money.”  When  Simus,  treafurer  to  Dionyfius,  ftiewed  him 
his  houfe  magnificently  furnillied,  and  paved  wi’h  coftly 
marble,  (for  he  was  a  Phrygian,  and  confequently  pro- 
fa  fe;)  Ariftippus  fpit  in  his  face  :  upon  which  the  other 
growing  angry,  “  Why,  truly,  (laid  lie,)  I  cbuld  not  find 
a  fitter  place.”  His  fervant  carrying  after  him  a  great 
weight  of  money,  and  being  ready  to  fink  upon  the  road 
under  his  burden,  he  bade  him  throw  away  all  that  was  too 
much  for  him  to  carry.  Being  alked,  what  things  were 
moft  proper  for  children  to  be  inftrudjed  in  ?  heanfwered, 
“  Thofe  which  might  prove  of  the  greateft  advantage  to 
them  when  they  come  to  be  men.”  Being  reproached  for 
going  from  Socrates  to  Dionylius,  he  replied,  “  That  he 
went  to  Socrates  when  he  wanted  ferious  inftruftion,  and 
to  Dionyftus  for  diverlion.”  Having  received  money  of 
Dionyfius  at  the  fame  time  that  Plato  accepted  a  book 
only,  and  being  reproached  for  it,  “  The  reafon  is  plain, 
(fays  lie;)  I  want  money,  and  Plato  wants  books.”  Ha¬ 
ving  loft  a  confiderable  farm,  he  faid  to  one  who  feemed 
exceflively  to  compaffionate  his  lofs,  “  You  have  bu*  one 
field  ;  1  have  three  left :  why  fiiould  not  I  rather  grieve 
for  you  ?”  Plutarch,  who. relates  this,  obferves  upon  it, 
that  it  is  very  abfurd  to  lament  for  what  is  loft,  and  not  to 
rejoice  for  what  is  left.  When  a  perfon  told. him,  that 
the  land  for  his  fake  was  loft  ;  he  replied,  “  That  it  was 
better  fo,  than  that  he  fiiould  be  loft  for  the  land.”  Beino- 
caft  by  fhipwreck  aftiore  on  the  ifiand  of  Rhodes,  and  pci? 
ceiving  mathematical  fchemes  and  diagrams  drawn  upon 
the  ground,  he  faid,  “  Courage,  friends  ;  for  I  fee  "the 
footfteps  of  men.” 

After  he  had  lived  a  long  time  with  Dionyfius,  his 
daughter  Arete  fent  to  him,  to  defire  his  prefence  at 
Cyrene ;  but  lie  fell  fick  on  his  return  home,  and  died  at 
Lipara,  one  of  the  ./Eolian  iflands.  With  regard  to  his 
principal  opinions,  like  Socrates,  he  rejected  the  fciences 
as  they  were  then  taught,  and  pretended  that  logic  alone 
was  fufficient  to  teach  truth  and  fix  its  bounds.  He  allert- 
ed,  that  pleafure  and  pain  were  the  criterions  by  which  we 
were  to  be  determined  ;  that  thefe  alone  made  up  all  our 
paflions ;  tliat  the  firft  produced  all  the  foft  emotions,  and 
the  latter  all  the  violent  ones.  The  aftemblage  of  all  plea¬ 
fure,  he  afterted,  made  true  happinefs  ;  and  that  the  bed 
way  to  attain  this  was  to  enjoy  the  prefent  moments.  He 
wrote  a  great  many  books  :  particularly,  the  Hiftory  of 
Libya,  dedicated  to  Dionyfius;  feveral  Dialogues;  and 
four  books  of  the  Luxury  of  the  Ancients.  There  are  al- 
fo  four  epiftles  of  his  extant  in  the  Socratic  Colleftion 
publifhed  by  Leo  Allatius. 

Befides  Arete  his  daughter,  whom  he  educated  in  philo¬ 
fophy,  Ariftippus  had  a  fon,  whom  he  difinherited  for  his 
ftupidity.  Arete  had  a  fon,  who  was  named  Ariftippus,  from 
his  grandfather,  and  had  the  furname  of  MyrpoS'iS'x.y.r®', 
from  his  mother’s  inftrufling  him  in  philofophy.  Among 
his  auditors,  befides  his  daughter  Arete,  we  have  an  ac¬ 
count  of  ZEthiops  of  Ptolemais,  and  Antipater  of  Cyrene. 
Arete  communicated  the  philofophy  which  ftie  received 
from  her  father  to  her  fon  Ariftippus,  who  tranfmitted  it 
to  Theodoras  the  Atheift,  who  inftituted  the  fe£t  called 
Tkeodorean.  Antipater  communicated  the  philofophy  of 
Ariftippus  to  Epitimedes  his  difciple  ;  Epitimedes  to  Pa- 
rsebates ;  Panebates  to  Hegefias  and  Anniceris;  and  thefe 
two  laft,  improving  it  by  fome  additions  of  their  own,  ob¬ 
tained  each  the  honour  of  giving  a  name  to  the  Hegcfiac 
and  Annicerian  fedl.  Laertius  mentions  two  other  perfons 
of  the  name  of  Ariftippus;  one,  who  wrote  the  Hiftory  of 
Arcadia;  the  other,  a  philofopher  of  the  New  Academy.. 

ARIS'TO,  a  Stoic  philofopher,  the  difciple  of  Zeno, 
the  chief  of  the  Stoics,  flouriflied  about  290  years  before 
the  Chriftian  era.  He  differed  but  little  from  his  mafter 
Zeno.  He  rejected  logic  as  of  no  ufe,  and  natural  philo- 
S  f  fophy  * 
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fophy  as  being  above  the  reach  of  the  human  undcrftand- 
ing.  It  is  faid,  that,  being  bald,  the  fun  burnt  his  head  ; 
and  that  this  caufed  liis  death.  There  is  a  faying  of  his 
recorded,  which  might  render  the  doftrine  of  Ariftipptis 
lefs  odious  than  it  ordinarily  appears.  He  ufed  to  fay, 
“  That  a  philofopher  might  do  thofe  of  his  hearers  a  pre¬ 
judice  who  put  a  wrong  interpretation  upon  good  mean¬ 
ings  ;  as  for  example,  that  the  fchool  of  Ariftippus  might 
fend  out  debauchees,  and  that  of  Zeno,  cynics:”  which 
feems  to  imply,  that  the  dextrine  of  this  philofopher  never 
produced  this  effect  but  when  it  was  mifunderftood.  He 
fhpuld  alfo  have  added,  that  every  teacher  is  therefore 
obliged  to  forbear  laying  down  ambiguous  maxims,  or  to 
prevent  falfe  gloftes  being  put  upon  them. 

Aristo  (Titus),  a  Roman  lawyer,  perfect  mafterof  the 
public  and  civil  law,  and  of  hiftory  and  antiquity.  The 
Pande&s  mention  fome  books  of  his,  as  does  Aulus  Gel- 
lius.  He  was  cotemporary  with  Pliny  the  younger,  who 
gives  him  a  noble  character,  and  had  a  great  friendftnp 
for  him.  See  Plinii  Epijl.  lib.  i.  ep.  22. 

ARISTOB'ULUS,  [A§»rc-|o«A©',  of  a^iror,  and 
counfel ;  i.e.  beft  counfel.]  Names  of  two  kings  of  Judea. 

ARISTO'CR  ACY,  f.  [agi-©-,  greateft,  and  v.^arsa.', 
to  govern.]  That  form  of  government  which  places  the 
fupreme  power  in  the  nobles,  w  ithout  a  king,  and  exclu- 
fively  of  the  people. — The  arijlocracy  of  Venice  hath  admit¬ 
ted  fo  many  abufes  through  the  degeneracy  of  the  nobles, 
that  the  period  of  its  duration  feems  to  approach.  Swift. 
Ariftocracy  feems  to  coincide  with  oligarchy  ;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  more  ordinarily  ufed  to  fignify  a  corruption  of  an 
ariftrocratical  ftate,  where  the  adminiftration  is  in  the  hands 
of  too  few,  or  where  fome  one  or  two  ufurp  the  whole  power. 
Ariftocracy  has  been  painted  as  a  middle-aged  woman, 
richly  clothed,  fitting  with  majefty  on  a  throne,  in  her 
right  hand  a  bundle  of  rods,  and  in  her  left  a  helmet.  At 
her  feet  heaps  of  gold,  filver,  coins,  jewels.  &c.  and  near 
them  an  axe.  By  all  which  are  reprefented  her  dignity, 
liability,  and  power,  in  rewarding  the  good,  or  pimifhing 
offenders. 

ARISTOCR A'TICAL,  or  Aristocra'tic,  adj.  Re¬ 
lating  to  ariftocracy;  including  a  form  of  government  by 
the  nobles. — Ockham  diftinguilhes,  that  the  papacy,  or  ec- 
clefiaftical  monarchy,  may  be  changed  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  for  fome  time,  into  an  arijlocratical  form  of  go¬ 
vernment.  Ayliffc. 

ARISTOCRA'TIC  ALNESS,/.  Anariftocratical  ftate. 

ARISTO'GITON,  a  famous  Athenian,  who,  w  ith  Ar- 
modius,  killed  Hipparchus  the  tyrant  of  Athens,  about 
513  years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  The  Athenians  erected 
a  ftatue  to  him. 

ARISTOLO'CHIA,  /  and  Ao^ia  or  koprsia, 

becaufe  it  was  fnppofed  to  be  of  ufe  in  diforders  incident 
to  child-birth.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  gynandria  hex- 
andria  clafs,  of  the  natural  order  of  farmentacere.  The 
generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  none.  Corolla  :  mono- 
petalous,  tubulous,  irregular  ;  bafe  fwelling,  fubglobular, 
torulofe;  tube  oblong  hexagon-cylindric ;  limb  dilated, 
extended  below  into  a  long  tongue.  Stamina  :  filaments 
none  ;  anthers  fix,  faftened  at  bottom  to  the  ftigmas,  four- 
celled.  Piftillum:  germ  oblong,  inferior,  angular;  llyle 
fcarcely  any;  ftigma  fubglobular,.  fix-parted,  concave. 
Pericarpium:  capfule  large,  fix-angled,  fix-celled.  Seeds: 
feveral,  deprefted,  incumbent.— EJfential  Charatder.  Stig¬ 
mas  fix  ;  corolla  monopetalous,  tongue -lhaped,  entire  ; 
capfule  fix-celled,  inferior. 

Specks.  1.  Ariftolochia  bilobata,  or  two-lobed  birth- 
wort:  Jeaves  two-lobed,  ftenv  twining.  Native  of  Domi¬ 
nica  and  Hifpaniola,  covering  the  trees  and  Ihrubs,  and 
flowering  from  November  to  January. 

2.  Ariftolochia  trilobata,  or  three-lobed  birthwort: 
leaves  three-lobed,  ftem  twining,  flowers  very  large>bagged 
at  the  bafe,  tongue  linear,  very  long.  The  roots  of  this 
have  a  ftrong  fmell,  and  are  looked  upon  as  warm  attenu- 
ants,  and  active  diaphoretics  and  ftomachics  :  they  arc  ad- 
ntiniftered  in  infulions,  and  greatly  ufed  among  the  Haves 
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in  Jamaica,  where  they  grow  naturally.  This  fpecies  is 
mod  common  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  called  there  contrayerva  of  the  north  fide.  It  is  a  native 
not  only  of  the  i (lands,  but  alfo  of  the  continent,  of  South 
America.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

3.  Ariftolochia  pentandra,  or  five-ftamened  birthwort : 
leaves  cordate,  haftate-fubtrilobate,  ftem  twining,  braCte 
cordate,  embracing.  The  flowers  of  this  are  linaller.  It 
is  a  native  of  America. 

4.  Ariftolochia  peltata,  or  peltated  birthwort  :  leaves 
kidney-fhaped,  fubpeltate,  ftem  twining.  Root  woody, 
corky,  perennial.  Native  of  St.  Domingo,  in  very  dry 
coppices,  flowering  there  in  February  and  March  ;  alfo 
of  the  continent  of  South  America. 

5.  Ariftolochia  maxima,  or  greateft  birthwort  :  leaves 
oblong,  acuminate,  ftem  twining,  peduncles  many-flowered. 
Stem  corky  next  the  root;  flowers  curved;  fruit  like  a 
purle,  very  large,  fix-valved,  cohering  at  the  top,  open¬ 
ing  at  the  bafe  even  in  the  peduncle  ;  it  is  all  interwoven 
with  tranfverfe  threads.  It  has  ftrong  climbing  ftalks,  by 
which  it  mounts  up  to  the  top  of  the  tailed  trees  ;  the 
leaves  are  four  inches  long  and  two  broad,  of  an  oval  fhape, 
rounded  at  their  ends,  and  nearly  as  thick  as  thofe  of  the 
common  laurel  ;  the  flowers  come  out  in  loofe  clufters  at 
the  ends  of  the  (hoots,  each  (landing  on  a  very  long  pe¬ 
duncle;  the  feed-veffels  are  four  inches  long,  and  as  much 
in  circumference,  with  fix  longitudinal  ribs,  which  are  very 
prominent:  feeds  heart-fhaped.  This  fort  was  difeovered 
and  fent  to  England  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar,  from  Cartha- 
gena  in  New  Spain.  It  has  been  found  alfo  fince  by  pro- 
feflor  Jacquin,  who  has  given  an  elegant  figure  of  it. 

6.  Ariftolochia  bilabiata,  or  two-lipped  birthwort:  leaves 
cordate-tongue-fhaped  obtufe,  ftem  twining,  corollas  two¬ 
lipped.  Native  of  Hifpaniola,  in  hedges,  on  a  calcareous 
foil  ;  alfo  of  South  America  :  flowering  in  fpring. 

7.  Ariftolochia  erecta,  or  upright  birthwort:  leaves  lan¬ 
ceolate,  feflile,  fubhirfute  ;  ftem  eredt,  peduncles  folitary, 
one-flowered,  flowers  very  long.  This  rifes  with  an  up¬ 
right  ftalk  to  the  height  of  three  feet.  Leaves  long,  nar¬ 
row,  hairy,  growing  ctofe  to  the  branches,  having  fcarcely 
any  foot-ftalk.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  axils, 
are  near  four  inches  long,  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  and 
grow  ereCt ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  (lender  veftels,  about 
one  inch  long,  filled  with  flat  heart-fhaped  feeds.  It  was 
difeovered  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain,  by  the  late 
Dr.  Houftoun,  who  fent  the  feeds  to  Europe;  and  was 
cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  before  1733,  *n  which  year  the 
dodtor  died. 

8.  Ariftolochia  arborefeens,  or  tree  birthwort :  leaves 
cordate-lanceolate,  ftem  eredl,  ftmibby.  This  rifes  about 
two  feet  high.  The  branches  are  not  very  woody,  but  are 
ftrorrg  enougfi  to  fupport  themfelves.  The  flowers  come 
out  fingly  at  the  axils.  Grows  naturally  in  North  America. 

9.  Ariftolochia  caudata,  or  tailed  birthwort  :  leaves 
cordate  obtufe,  emarginate  at  the  tip,  lbbes  incumbent, 
lip  tailed.  The  lobes  of  the  leaves  lap  over  each  other  at 
the  bafe.  Native  of  America. 

ro.  Ariftolochia  odoratiffima,  or  fweet-feented  birthwort: 
leaves  cordate,  ftem  twining,  fhrubby,  peduncles  folitary, 
lip  of  the  corolla  very  large.  This  has  a  long,  round, 
geniculated  root,  as  thick  as  a  finger;  whence  rifes  a  round, 
green,  climbing,  ftem,  taking  hold  of  any  tree  or  fhrub  it 
comes  near,  to  the  height  of  fix  or  eight  feet,  covering 
them  with  its  numerous  branches,  and  putting  forth  leaves 
at  every  two  or  three  inches.  The  whole  plant  fmells 
very  ftrongly,  and  very  gratefully.  This  is  a  native  of 
Jamaica,  where  it  is  called  contrayerva  of  the  fouth  fde,  to 
diftinguifb  it  from  the  fecond  fpecies.  It  lias  the  fame 
qualities  with  that,  and  is  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofes, 

1 1  ..Ariftolochia  (iplio,  or  broad- leaved' birthwort  .-leaves 
cordate,  petioled  ;  flowers  folitary,  border  trifid,  equal, 
braCte  ovate;  ftem  twining,  fhrubby.  This  is  a  tall  twi¬ 
ning  fhrub.  Root  woody,  fparingly  branched,  fragrant, 
having  the  fmell  of  camphor.  This  fpecies  is  diftinguifheti 
by  the  form  of  its  flower,,  bent  like  a  liphon,  or  fome  to¬ 
baccos- 
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bacco-pipes ;  by  the  trifid  {Tat  border;  by  the  very  large 
braiie  placed  on  the  middle  of  the  peduncle  ;  by  the  dil- 
pofition  of  the  feeds,  and  the  aril  common  to  all  the  feeds 
of  each  cell.  Native  of  North  America.  It  flowers  in 
June  and  July.  Monf.  L’Heritier  fays,  that  it  flowers  in 
the  fpring,  and  ripens  its  feed  in  autumn,  but  rarely. 

i2.  Ariftolochia  anguicida,  or  fnake-killing  birthwort : 
leaves  cordate,  acuminate,  (iem  twining,  flirubby,  pedun¬ 
cles  folitary,  (lipules  cordate.  Root  long,  thick,  pale- 
coloured.  If  the  juice  of  the  root,  mixed  with  the  faliva, 
be  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  ferpent,  it  may  be  handled  with 
fafety;  but  will  return  to  itfelf  after  fome  hours.  Seve¬ 
ral  of  the  other  fpecies  have  the  reputation  of  being  fatal 
to  ferpents.  Native  of  Mexico  and  the  Weft  Indies. 

ij.  Ariftolochiamaurorum,  or  moorifh  birthwort:  leaves 
haftate,  quite  entire ;  (lent  weak,  Ample  ;  flowers  folitary, 
recurved.  Stems  feveral,  flender,  filiform,  whitifti,  from 
the  upper  part  of  which  come  feven  or  eight  leaves  on  each 
fide,  aftt-coloured.  The  plant  has  an  unpleafant  fmell ; 
and  the  root,  which  runs  deep  into  the  ground,  appears  to 
be  of  the  fame  quality  with  feveral  other  forts  of  birthwort. 
Rauwolff  obferved  it  about  Aleppo,  in  olive-grounds. 

14.  Ariftolochia  indica,  or  Indian  birthwort  :  leaves 
cordate,  rather  acute,  ftem  twining,  peduncles  many-ftow- 
ered.  Stems  flirubby,  round,  flender,  ftriated,  branched, 
long,  interwoven.  Leaves  quite  entire,  fmooth,  frequent¬ 
ly  ret  ufe  or  emarginate,  never  acuminate,  on  petioles  two 
or  three  lines  in  length  ;  on  the  twigs  they  are  blunt,  al- 
1110ft  tranfverfe  at  the  bafe.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  and 
Cochinchina.  The  whole  plant  is  bitter,  without  much 
fmell.  The  root  is  thought  to  be  attenuant  and  deobftruent. 

15.  Ariftolochia  bcctica,  or  Spanifti  birthwort  :  leaves 
cordate,  rather  acute,  ftem  twining,  peduncles  about  three, 
longer  than  the  petiole.  Root  very  long,  pale-coloured, 
fomewhat  aftringent  with  manifeft  acrimony.  The  whole 
plant  is  odorous.  Stems  flender  and  ftriated,  creeping  over 
hedges  and  bullies.  Leaves  acuminate,  the  upper  furface 
fmooth  and  green,  the  lower  vvhitifh  purple,  on.  long  pe¬ 
tioles.  Flower  crooked,  oblong,  very  dark  purple,  pube- 
feent  within,  on  very  long  peduncles.  Found  by  Clufius 
about  Seville,  and  in  feveral  other  places  of  Andalufia. 
Evergreen,  and  flowering  in  January  and  February.  Cul¬ 
tivated  by  Gerard,  in  1597,  and  called  by  him  and  Ray 
t limbing  birthwort . 

16.  Ariftolochia  fempervirens,  or  evergreen  birthwort  : 
leaves  cordate-oblong,  acuminate,  waved  ;  ftem  weak, 
flowers  folitary.  Roots  many,  flender,  odorous.  Stems 
many,  trailing,  flender,  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  in  length, 
angular,  ftriated,  branched,  tough,  and  pliable,  dark  green, 
fpreading  on  the  ground.  Leaves  nerved,  very  dark  co¬ 
loured,  evergreen,  on  long  petioles.  Flowers  axillary, 
crooked,  longer  than  the  leaves,  of  a  dark  purple  colour 
on  the  outfide,  but  yellowilh  within.  Fruits  like  thofe  of 
long-rooted  birthwort,  but  fmaller.  Native  of  the  illand 
of  Crete  or  Candia.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

17.  Ariftolochia  ferpentaria,  or  Virginia  birthwort  or 
fnake-root :  leaves  cordate-oblong,  flat;  (lems  weak,  flexu- 
ofe,  round  ;  flowers  folitary.  Root  a  congeries  of  fmall 
fibres,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  aromatic  fmell  and  tafte. 
One  or  two  Items  rife  from  it,  fmooth  or  very  little  hairy, 
the  joints  very  knotty,  generally  eredl.  Leaves,  one  at 
each  knot,  flender,  long,  acuminate,  fomew  hat  hairy  above, 
rough  with  protuberant  nerves  underneath,  rather  gluti¬ 
nous.  One  or  two  flowers  grow  clofe  to  the  ground ;  thefe 
differ  in  form  from  the  other  fpecies,  terminating  in  a 
broad  round  heel,  fupporting  the  lip,  the  centre  of  which 
opens  into  the  hollow  of  the  flower,  and  is  of  a  dark  pur¬ 
ple  ;  the  reft  of  the  flower  is  of  a  muddy  colour.  Capfule 
pear-fhaped,  near  an  inch  in  diameter.  A.fter  the  feeds 
are  ripe,,  the  Hems  decay.  It  flowers  in  May,  and  perfects 
its  feeds  in  Auguft.  The  root  is  a  warm  diaphoretic  and 
diuretic.  It  is  reckoned  one  of  the  principal  medicines  of 
the  alexipharmic  kind;  and  as  fueh  is  in  general  ufe  in 
low  malignant  fevers  and  epidemic  difeafes.  It  is  given  in 
iubftan.ee  from  a  few  grains  to  a  fcrugle  or  half  a  dram.; 
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in  decoction  or  infufion,  to  a  dram  and  upwards.  A  tinc¬ 
ture  of  it  is  prepared  by  digefting  three  ounces  in  a  quart 
of  fpirit  of  wine  eight  days;  and  a  fpirituous  alexeterial 
water  mixed  with  one-fixth  its  quantity  of  diftilled  water. 
It  is  alfo  an  ingredient  in  the  compound  tincture  of  bark, 
and  the  calaplafma  cumini.  Native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina. 

i3.  Ariftolochia  piftolochia  :  leaves  cordate,  crenulate, 
netted  underneath,  petioled  ;  flowers  folitary.  Roots  round, 
numerous.  Stems  angular,  branching,  feldom  rifing  to  a 
foot  in  height,  and  fearcely  able  to  lupport  themfelves. 
The  flower  is  fmall,  the  lip  is  bent  inwards;  the  tube  and 
beginning  of  the  petal  are  yellow,  the  broader  end  is  blood- 
coloured.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Spain.  Cultivated  by  Gerard  in  1596. 

19.  Ariftolochia  rotunda,  or  round-rooted  birthwort; 
leaves  cordate,  fubfeffile,  obtufe;  ftem  weak;  flowers  fo¬ 
litary.  Roots  roundifh,  growing  to  the  fize  of  fmall  tur¬ 
nips.  They  fend  out  three  or  four  weak  trailing  branches, 
which  lie  on  the  ground  where  they  are  not  fupported,  and 
extend  to  the  length  of  two  feet.  The  leaves  are  rounded 
at  the  end.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly,  clofe  to  the  pe¬ 
tioles,  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  ;  they  are  of  a 
purplifh  black  colour.  There  is  a  variety  named  by  Caf- 
par  Bauhin  arijlolochia  rotunda,  Jlorc  ex  albo  purpurafeente , 
which  differs  from  the  other,  not  only  in  the  colour  of  the 
flower,  but  in  the  leaves  and  fruit.  It  is  laid  alfo  to  be 
hardier,  and  to  flower  earlier.  Round-rooted  birthwort 
is  a  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and  flowers  from  June 
through  t he  autumn. 

20.  Ariftolochia  longa,  of  long-rooted  birthwort :  leaves 
cordate,  petioled,  obtufe;  ftem  weak,  flowers  folitary, 
fruits  ovate.  This  has  longer  foot-ftalks  than  the  fore¬ 
going  ;  the  flowers  are  not  fo  long,  and  are  of  a  pale  pur¬ 
ple  colour.  The  ftalks  of  both  decay  in  autumn,  and  new 
ones  are  pruduced  in  the  fpring.  Native  of  the  fouth  of 
Europe  and  Japan. 

21.  Ariftolochia  hirfuta-,  or  rough  birthwort:  leaves 
cordate,  rather  obtufe,  fhaggy ;  flowers  folitary,  pendu¬ 
lous,  recurved,  fubtruncate.  This  has  fome  refemblance 
to  the  foregoing,  but  the  leaves  are  hairy,  and  not  fa 
deeply  eared  at  the  bottom  ;  the  flowers  alfo  are  much- 
larger.  if  is  thus  deferibed  by  Tournefort,  who  firft  ob- 
ferved  it.  The  root  is  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  in 
length,  and  two  inches  in  thicknefs,  hard,  woody,  yellow¬ 
ilh  marbled  with  rays  of  white  and  ruflet,  covered  with  a 
rough  bark  of  a  purplifh  colour;  it  lias  only  few  fibres, 
and  is  infupportably  bitter.  Stems  two  feet  high,  firm, 
folid,  two  lines  in  thicknefs,  pale  green,  channelled,  pur¬ 
plifh  at  the  bafe,  lying  on  the  ground.  At  each  knot  is  a 
(ingle  leaf,  three  inches  long,  and  two  wide  at  the  bafe, 
which  is  rounded  into  two  ears,  above  thefe  it  becomes 
fenfibly  narrower  ;  the  upper  furface  is  brownifh-green. 
Alining,  and  veined  in  trapeziums.  I'rom  their  axils  fpring 
a  flower,  bent  in  the  ftiape  of  an  S,  three  inches  and  a  half 
long,  on  a  peduncle  from  one  to  two  inches  in  length  ; 
the  bafe  is  eight  or  nine  lines  wide,  pale-green  mixed  with 
purple,  and  angular;  the  tube  is  half  an  inch  over,  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  throat  eighteen  or  twenty  lines  in  diameter,  and 
almoft  oval ;  the  hollow  of  it  is  befet  with  white  hairs,  a 
line  and  a  half  in  length  ;  the  bottom  is  purple,  black, 
and  livid,  with  fome  (freaks  of  a  paler  colour,  inclining  to 
yellow,  and  it  has  a  large  fu  elling  where  the  throat  begins 
to  contrail ;  the  infide  of  the  tube  is  bhtckilh-purple,  anti 
covered  with  hairs,  as  is  alfo  the  bafe,  which  is  of  a  paler 
colour.  This  flower  has  no  fmell.  The  whole  of  the  plant 
is  bitter.  Native  of  the  ifland  of  Scio  or  Chios. 

22.  Ariftolochia  clematitis,  or  common  birthwort:  leaves 
cordate,  ftem  erect,  flowers  axillary,  crowded.  Common 
birthwort  has  an-ereCt  ftem,  from  two  to  three  feet  high- 
Leaves  obtufely  heart- fhaped,  above  bright,  beneath  pale 
green,  fmooth,  veiny,  on  footftalks  nearly  as  long  as  the 
leaves.  Flowers  axillary,  fometimes  fix  or  more,  on  pe¬ 
duncles  ereft  or  hanging  down,  yeilowifh  green,  ftriated, 
the  lip  often  tinged  with  purple.  It  dyes  wool  of  a  good: 
yellow  ;  and. is  in  flower  from  June  to  September..  Native- 
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of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Auftria,  Carniola,  Germany,  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  Tartary.  Haller  thinks  it  hardly  a  native  of 
Switzerland.  Mr.  Miller  will  notallow  that  it  grows  wild 
in  England  ;  it  is  however  foynd,  though  rarely  remote 
from  gardens,  in  hedges  and  woods;  as  in  a  wood  two 
miles  from  Thorndon  in  Effex  ;  near  Maidflone,  and  other 
places  in  Kent.  Mr.  Woodward  obferved  it  near  Studon 
in  Suffolk ;  and  profeffor  John  Martyn,  in  the  hedges  at 
Whittlesford  in  Cambridgelhire,  before  the  year  1732. 
All  the  birthworth  roots  have  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  a 
warm  bitterilh  tafle.  Boerhaave  fays  they  are  the  hotted 
of  the  aromatic  plants  :  he  probably  fpeaks  of  the  frefh 
roots,  for  fhqfe  which,  are  ufually  met  with  in  the  fhops 
have  no  great  pungency.  The  long  and  round  forts,  on 
fird  chewing,  fcarcely  difcover  any  tade,  but  in  a  little 
time  prove  naufeoufly  bitterilh  ;  the  round  fomewhat  the 
mod  fo.  The  other  two  indantly  fill  the  mouth  with  a 
kind  of  aromatic  bitternefs,  not  very  ungrateful.  They 
<^re  celebrated  as  warm  attenuants  and  deobdruents,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  fupprellions  of  the  uterine  purgations  :  the 
dofe  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram  and  upwards.  They  have 
been  likewife  recommended,  particularly  the  2 id,  as  al¬ 
teram  s  in  the  gout :  Boerhaave  obferves,  that  the  pituitous 
gout,  as  he  calls  it,  is  often  relieved  by  an  infufion  of  thefe 
roots  in  fpirit  of  juniper-berries,  fweetened  with  fugar, 
and  taken  to  the  quantity  of  a  fpoonful  at  a  time  ;  but  that 
in  other  kinds  of  the  gout,  and  in  fubjecls  of  a  tender  con- 
ftitution,  this  medicine  occalions  a  lofs  of  appetite,  a  weak- 
nefs  of  the  flomach,  and  a  langtiidnefs,  lei's  fupportable 
than  the  gout  itfelf :  a  powder  compofed  of  this  and  other 
fimilar  materials,  which  was  preferibed  by  the  ancients  as 
an  antiarthritic,  and  has  come  again  into  edeem,  has  alfo 
produced  complaints  of  the  fame  kind.  Externally  thefe 
roots  have  been  ul'ed  as  difeutients,  detergents,  and  anti- 
feptics.  Simon  Paulli  relates,  that  the  long  birthwort  roots, 
applied  as  an  epithem  or  in  fomentation,  were  found  re¬ 
markably  ferviceable  in  dubborn  ulcers  of  the  legs. 

New  Species.  23.  Aridolochia  fcandens  :  leaves  cordate, 
on  very  long  petioles;  dem  climbing,  flowers  terminal, 
on  very  long  peduncles.  This  fends  out  climbing  dalks, 
■which  fupport  themfelves  by  fadening  to  the  neighbouring 
trees,,  and  thereby  rife  to  a  very  great  height :  the  leaves 
are  very  broad,  and  have  feveral  longitudinal  veins;  the 
flowers  grow  in  loofe  bunches  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches  ;  each  has  a  long  peduncle.  It  grows  naturally 
about  Tolu  in  New  Spain,  where  it  was  difeovered  by 
Mr.  Robert  Millar,  who  fent.the  feeds  to  England. 

24.  Aridolochia  conferta:  leaves  cordate,  petioled  ;  dem 
climbing  ;  flowers  axillary,  crowded.  This  leldom  climbs 
above  three  or  four  feet  high  :  the  leaves  are  fhort,  in  fome 
mealure  like  thofe  of  the  19th  fort.  The  flowers  come  out 
in  finall  cinders  from  the  axils,  and  are  of  a  dark  purple 
colour.  It  was  difeovered  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar,  at  Cam- 
peachy  in  New  Spain,  whence  he  fent  the  feeds.  Thefe 
two  fpecies  are  not  noticed  by  Linnaeus,  or  any  other  au¬ 
thor.  The  three  following  fpecies  are  alfo  new  ones. 

2  5.  Aridolochia  braCfeata  :  leaves  cordate  obtufe,  dem 
■weak,  flowers  folitary,  braCtes  cordate  petioled.  .  Found 
by  Koenig  at  Madras.  It  is  ,ufed  in  medicine  by  the  .Indians. 

’26.  Aridolochia  obtufata:  leaves  cordate,  rounded  at 
the  tip,  three- nerved,  beneath  netted  and  tomentofe  ;  dem 
twining;  peduncles  folitary.  Native  of  the  Caribbee  iflands.- 

27.  Aridolochia  grandiflora  :  leaves  broad-cordate,  dem 
twining  fubherbaceous,  peduncles  folitary,  lip  of  the  co¬ 
rolla  very  large,  with  a  very  long  tail.  This  bears  very 
larwe  flowers,  which  are  feldom  under  five  or  fix  inches 
round  the  margin;  but  the  rima,,  or  opening  of  the  flower, 
continues  glewed  up,  longitudinally,  for  a  confiderable 
time;  and  terminates  in  along  (lender  appendix,  at  the 
lower  extremity.  Native  of  Jamaica,  where  it  is  very  com¬ 
mon  in  St.  Ann’s. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  All  thefe  forts,  which  are  na¬ 
tives  of  hot  climates,  (as  No.  1  to  7,  9,  10,  12,  14,  23  to 
27,)  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  this  epun- 
t  ry,  therefore  require  a  dove  to  preferve  them.  They  are 


propagated  by  feeds,  which  mud  be  procured  from  the 
countries  where  they  grow  naturally,  for  they  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  any  here.  As  the  feeds  are  a  confiderable  time  in 
their  paflage,  they  fhould  be  brought  over  in  their  pods  ; 
for,  many  of  the  forts  have  very  thin  light  feeds,  which 
are  foon  dried  in  a  hot  country,  when  they  are  out  of  their 
covers,  which  will  prevent  their  growing.  So  foon  as  the 
feeds  arrive,  they  fliould  Be  fown  in  fmall  pots  filled  with 
light  earth  ;  and,  if  this  happens  in  the  autumn  or  winter, 
the  pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  the  tan  in  the  bark-dove, 
between  fome  of  the  pots  with  large  plants,  which  will 
fereen  them  from  the  fun ;  for,  as  thefe  plants  delight  i* 
(hade,  fo,  by  thus  placing  the  pots,  the  earth  will  not  dry- 
very  fad,  which  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  feeds, 
which  fhould  not  be  too  often  watered.  Here  the  pots 
may  remain  till  March,  at  which  time  they  fliould  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed,  under  frames,  where, 
if  the  feeds  are  good,  the  plants  will  appear  in  May  :  but, 
if  the  feeds  arrive  in  fpring  or  fummer,  they  mud  be  im¬ 
mediately  fown  in  fmall  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot-bed,  obferving  to  (hade  them  conflhntly  in  the  heat  of 
the  day;  but  the  feeds  fown  at  this  feafon  feldom  grow 
the  fame  year  ;  therefore,  if  the  plants  do  not  appear,  the 
pots  fhould  be  plunged  in  the  tan-bed  of  the  dove  in  au¬ 
tumn,  and  in  the  fpring  following  treated  as  before  di¬ 
rected,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants.  When  thefe  are 
drong  enough  to  tranfplant,  they  fhould  be  each  put  into 
a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  in  the 
dove,  and  treated  as  other  tender  plants  from  the  fame 
countries.  Tree  birthwort  will  live  abroad  in  a  warm  bor¬ 
der,  with  a  little  protection  in  hard  frods.  It  is  generally 
kept  in  a  pot,  and  fheltered  in  winter,  but  will  thrive  much 
better  when  planted  in  the  full  ground.  13,  15,  16,  18, 
are  propagated  by  parting  the  roots.  They  are  too  tender 
to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  hard  winters:  they  are  pre- 
ferved  therefore  in  pots,  and  put  under  a  common  frame, 
where  they  may  have  as  much  free  air  as  poflible  in  mild 
weather,  bur  may  be  fereened  from  fevere  frofl ;  fome 
plants  at  lead  fhould  be  fheltered,  to  preferve  the  fpecies. 
17,  19,  20,  21,  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  the  autumn,  in  pots  filled with  light  earth,  and 
placed  under  a  frame,  to  be  fereened  from  the  frod ;  but 
the  glades  fhould  be  taken  off  at  all  times  when  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  mild.  If  thefe  pots  are  put  into  a  gentle  hot-bed 
in  March,  it  will  bring  up  the  plants  much  looner  than 
they  otherwife  would  rife.  As  the  feafon  advances,  the 
plants  fhould  be  inured  by  degrees  to  bear  the  open  air  : 
when  the  pots  are  taken  out  of  the  bed,  they  muff  be  pla¬ 
ced  where  they  may  enjoy  the  morning  fun,  but  fereened 
from  it  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  Gentle  refrefhings  of  wa¬ 
ter  mud  be  in  dry  weather  given  to  the  plants  during  the 
fummer;  but  in  the  autumn,  when  their  dalks  begin  to 
decay,  they  mud  have  little  wet.  In  the  winter  the  pots 
mud  be  flickered  as  before;  and  in  March,  before  the 
roots  begin  to  flioot,  they  fliould  be  tranfplanted  ?nto  fepa¬ 
rate  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  fet  under  the 
frame,  where  they  fhould  remain  till  fpring  ;  then  they 
may  be  removed  into  the  open  air,  and  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  the  former  fummer,  and  fheltered  alfo  the 
following  winter.  The  next  fpring  they  may  be  turned 
out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  a  warm  border,  w here,  du¬ 
ring  the  fummer,  they  will  require  no  other  care  but  to 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds  ;  and,  in  the  autumn,  when 
their  dalks  are  decayed,  if  the  border  is  covered  with  old 
tanners  bark  to  keep  out  the  frod,  the  roots  will  be  fe- 
cured;  but,  where  this  care  is  not  taken,  the  roots  are  fre¬ 
quently  killed  by  the  frod.  With  this  management  the 
roots  will  thrive  much  better  than  thofe  which  are  kept 
in  pots,  and  continue  longer  ;  and,  when  they  are  three 
years  old,  they  will  flower  and  produce  plenty  of  feeds, 
whereas  thofe  in  pots  feldom  perfeCI  their  feeds  in  England. 
When  the  feeds  of  thefe  plants  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  the 
plants  will  not  appear  till  the  fpring  following;  fo  that  a 
whole  feafon  is  lofl,  and  many  times  they  fail,  therefore 
they  Xflould'always  be  fown  in  the  autumn. 

ARISTO'MENES, 
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ARTSTO'MENES,  a  general  of  the  Me  (Tenians,  renown¬ 
ed  for  his  valour  and  virtue.  See  Messenia. 

ARIS'TON,/!  [from  a^ira^,  to  dine.]  Dinner;  alfo  a 
remedy  againft  a  phthifis. 

ARISTO'PH  A  NES,  a  celebrated  comic  poet  of  Athens, 
He  was  cotemporary  with  Plato,  Socrates,  and  Euripides  ; 
and  mod  of  his  plays  were  written  during  the  Peloponne- 
fian  war.  His  imagination  was  warm  and  lively,  and  his 
genius  particularly  turned  to  raillery.  He  had  alfo  great 
ipirit  and  refolution  ;  and  was  a  declared  enemy  to  flavery, 
and  to  all  thofe  who  endeavoured  toopprefs  their  country. 
The  Athenians  fu  fie  red  themfelves  in  his  time  to  be  go¬ 
verned  by  men  who  had  no  other  views  than  to  make  them¬ 
felves  matters  of  the  commonwealth.  Ariftophanes  ex- 
poled  the  defigns  of  thefe  men,  with  great  wit  and  feverity, 
upon  the  ftage.  Cleo  was  the  firtt  whom  he  attacked,  in 
his  comedy  of  the  Equites ;  and,  as  there  was  not  one  of  the 
comedians  who  would  venture  to  perfonate  a.  man  of  his 
great  authority,  Arittophanes  played  the  character  himfelf, 
and  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  the  Athenians  obliged  Cleo 
to  pay  a  fine  of  five  talents,  which  were  given  to  the  poet. 
He  deferibed  the  affairs  of  the  Athenians  in  fo  exact  a 
manner,  that  his  comedies  are  a  faithful  hiftory  of  that 
people.  For  this  reafon,  when  Dionyfius  defired  to  learn 
the  ttate  and  language  of  Athens,  Plato  fent  him  the  co¬ 
medies  of  Ariftophanes,  telling  him  thefe  were  the  beft 
reprefentation  thereof.  He  wrote  above  fifty  comedies; 
but  there  are  only  eleven  extant  which  are  perfedt :  thefe 
are,  Plutus,  the  Clouds,  the  Frogs,  Equites,  the  Acfiar- 
nenfes,  the  Wafps,  Peace,  the  Birds,  the  Ecclefiazufie  or 
Female  Orators,  the  Thefmophofiazufae  or  Prieftettes  of 
Ceres,  and  Lyliftrata.  The  Clouds,  which  he  wrote  in 
ridicule  of  Socrates,  is  the  molt  celebrated  of  all  his  co¬ 
medies.  Madame  Dacier  tells  us,  file  was  fo  much  charm¬ 
ed  with  this  performance,  that  after  fiie  had  mandated  it, 
and  read  it  over  200  times,  it  did  not  become  the  lead  te¬ 
dious  to  her,  which  die  could  not  fay  of  any  other  piece  ; 
and  that  the  pleafure  which  die  received  from  it  was  fo 
exqtiifite,  that  fhe  forgot  all  the  contempt  and  indignation 
which  Ariftophanes  deferved  for  employing  his  wit  to  ruin 
a  man  who  was  wifdom  himfelf,  and  the  greateft  ornament 
of  the  city  of  Athens.  Ariftophanes,  having  conceived 
fome  averfion  to  the  poet  Euripides,  fatirizes  him  in  feve- 
ral  of  his  plays,  particularly  in  his  Frogs,  and  his  Thef- 
mophofiazufae.  He  wrote  his  Peace  in  the  tenth  year  of 
the  Peloponnefian  war,  when  a  treaty  for  fifty  years  was 
concluded  between  the  Athenians  and  the  I.acedamionians, 
though  it  continued  but  feven  years.  The  Acharnenfes 
was  written  after  the  death  of  Pericles,  and  the  lofs  of  the 
battle  in  Sicily,  in  order  to  difluade  the  people  from  intrud¬ 
ing  the  fafety  of  the  commonwealth  to  fuch  imprudent 
generals  as  Lamachus.  Soon  after,  he  reprefented  his 
Aves  or  Birds  ;  by  which  he  admoniflied  the  Athenians  to 
fortify  Decelaea,  which  he  calls  by  a  fiflitious  name  Ne- 
p/ielococcygia.  The  Vefpte,  or  Wafps,  was  written  after 
another  lofs  in  Sicily,  which  the  Athenians  fuftered  from 
the  mifeonduift  of  Chares.  He  wrote  the  Lyliftrata  when 
all  Greece  was  involved  in  a  war ;  in  which  comedy  the 
women  are  introduced  debating  upon  the  affairs  of  the 
commonwealth,  when  they  come  to  a  refolution  not  to  go 
Eobed  with  their  hufbands  till  a  peace  fhould  be  concluded. 

Ariftophanes  was  greatly  admired  among  the  ancients, 
efpecially  for  the  true  Attic  elegance  of  his  ftyle.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  unknown ;  but  it  is  certain  he  was  li¬ 
ving  after  the  expulfion  of  the  tyrants  by  Thrafybulus, 
whom  he  mentions  in  his  Plutus  and  other  comedies. 
There  have  been  feveral  editions  and  tranfiations  of  this 
poet ;  the  moll  elegant  of  which  is  that  publifhed  by  Lu- 
dolphus  Kufter,  at  Amfterdam,  in  folio,  in  1710,  dedicated 
to  Charles  Montague  earl  of  Halifax. 

ARISTOTE'LI  A,f.  [from  the  ancient  philofopher  and 
naturalift  Arijlotle .]  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dodecan- 
dria  monogynia  clafs.  The  generic  characters  are — Ca¬ 
lyx  :  perianthium  one-leafed,  five-parted;  divifions  lan¬ 
ceolate,  concave,  acute,  upright.  Corolla  ;  petals  five, 
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wedg'e-fiiaped,  concave,  ere£t,  lying  over  each  other  at  the 
fides,  fcarcely  longer  than  the  calyx.  Stamina:  filaments 
fifteen,  (to  each  petal  three,-  one  of  which  is  interior,  op- 
pofed  to  the  petal,)  very  (hort ;  antherae  linear,  fiiorter 
than  the  germ.  Piftillum;  germ  ftiperior,  roundifh,  ra¬ 
ther  three-cornered  ;  ftyle  filiform,  longer  than  the  corol¬ 
la;  ftigmas  three,  recurved.  Pericai  pium  :  berry  fubglo- 
bular,  obtufely  three-cornered,  three-celled.  Seeds:  two, 
or  folitary  in  each  cell,  angular. — EJaiti&l Character.  Ca¬ 
lyx,  five-leaved  ;  corolla,  five-petalled  ;  berry,  three-cell¬ 
ed  ;  feeds,  two  in  each  ceil. 

There  is  but  one  fpecies,  Ariftotelia  macqui,  or  fliining- 
leaved  ariftotelia.  It  is  a  firiall  flirub,  native  of  Chili, 
whence  it  waS'firft  fent  to  Europe  by  Dembey,  and  there 
it  is  known  by  the  name  of  macqui.  The  root  is  woody, 
branching,  very  full  of  fibres,  and  of  a  brownifh  colour. 
Stem  upright,  and  round.  Branches  and  twigs  round, 
green  or  red,  with  wart-like  glands.  Leaves  oppofite, 
fpreading  or  hanging  down  a  little,  oblong-ovate,  fmooth, 
dry,  green,  flat,  three  inches  long,  and  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  lines  broad  ;  the  younger  leaves  are  fiiining,  bright 
green,  and  a  little  vilcid.  It  flowers  in  April  and  May  ; 
and  was  introduced  here,  about  1773,  by  Meflrs.  Kennedy 
and  Lee.  The  berries  areflightly  acid,  and  eatable..  The 
inhabitants  of  Chili  make  a  wine  from  them,  which  they 
give  in  malignant  fevers.  Dombey  ufed  this  remedy  with 
fuccefs  in  Chili,  againft  the  plague,  in  1782.  It  is  hardy 
enough  to  bear  the  open  air  in  general.  Severe  winters 
will  probably  kill  it,  unlels  it  has  the  protection  of  a  green- 
houfe. 

Aristotelia,  inantiquity,  annual  feafts  celebrated  by 
the  citizens  of  Stagyris,  in  honour  of  Ariftotle,  who  was 
born  there;  and  in  gratitude  for  his  having  procured  from 
Alexander  the  rebuilding  and  repeopling  of  that  city, 
which  had  been  demolifhed  by  king  Philip. 

ARISTOTE'LI  AN,  adj.  Something  that  relates  to  the. 
philofophy  of  Ariftotle. 

Aristotelian  Philosophy,  the  philofophy  taught 
by  Ariftotle,  and  maintained  by  his  followers.  The  Ariftote- 
lian  is  otherwife  called  the  Peripatetic  Philofophy ,  which  fee, 

ARISTOTE'LIANS,  a  feCt  of  philofophers,  otherwife 
called  the  Peripatetics.  The  Ariftotelians  and  their  dog¬ 
mata  prevailed  for  a  long  while  in  the  fchools  and  univer- 
fities;  even  in  fpite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Cartefians, 
Newtonians,  and  other  corpufcularians.  But  the  fyftems 
of  the  latter  at  length  gained  the  pre-eminence;  and  the 
Newtonian  philofophy  in  particular  became  generally  re¬ 
ceived.  The  principles  of  Ariftotle’s  philofophy,  the 
learned  agree,  are  chiefly  laid  down  in  four  books  deCodo ; 
the  eight  books  of  Phyjical  Aufcultation,  (pvcmir.c 
belonging  rather  to  logics  or  metaphy lies. than  to  phyfics. 
Inftead  of  the  more  ancient  fyftems,  lie  introduced  matter, 
form,  and  privation,  as  the  principles  of  all  things ;  but 
he  does  not  feem  to  have  derived  much  benefit' from  them 
in  natural  philofophy.  His  doCtrines  are,  for  the  moft  part, 
foobfeurely  expreffed,  that  it  has  not  yet  been  fatisfaCto- 
rily  afeertained  what  were  his  fentiments  on  fome  of  the 
moft  important  fubjeCts.  The  reader  will  find  a  diftinCt 
account  of  the  logical  part  of  his  philofophy,  by  Dr.  Reid, 
profefior  of  moral  philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of  Glalgow, 
in  the  fecond  volume  of  Lord  Karnes’s  Sketches  of  the 
Hiftory  of  Man;  and  Mr.  Harris  lias  publiflied  a  fenfible 
commentary  on  his  Categories,  under  the  title  of  Philojo- 
phical  Arrangements. 

A'RISTOTLE,  [  fo  called  of  Amirov  Tilsoe^fummuTii  bonum , 
the  chief  good,  of  which  he  wrote  a  book.]  The  chief  ot 
the  Peripatetic  philofophers,  born  at  Stagyra,  a  fmall  city 
in  Macedon,  in  the  99th  Olympiad,  about  3S4  years  be¬ 
fore  the  birth  of  Clirift.  He  was  the  foil  of  Nicomachus, 
phyfician  to  Amyntas  the  grandfather  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  He  loft  his  parents  in  his  infancy ;  and  Proxenus, 
a  friend  of  his  father’s,  who  had  the  care  of  his  educa¬ 
tion,  taking  but  little  notice  of  him,  he  quitted  his  ftudies, 
and  gave  himfelf  up  to  the  follies  of  youth.  After  he  had 
[pent  moft  of  his  patrimony,  he  entered  into  the  army  : 
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but,  not  f«Cceedt|ig  in  this  profeflton,  he  went  to  Delphos  they  were  fold  to- one  Apelticon,  a  rich  citizen  of  Atheiis* 
to  co'nfult  the  oracle  what  courfe  of  life  he  fhould  follow  ;  Sylla  found  them  at  this  man’s  houfe,  and  ordered  them 


when  he  was  advifed  to  go  to  Athens  and  (ludy  philofo- 
phy .  He  accordingly  went  thither  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  ftudied  under  Plato  till  life  was  thirty-feven.  By 
tills  time  he  had  fpent  his  w  hole  fortune  ;  and  we  are  told 
that  he  got  iris  living  by  felling  powders,  and  forne  receipts 
in  pharmacy..  He  followed  his  flu  dies  with  moft  extraor¬ 
dinary  diligence,  lo  that  Ire  foon  furpaffed  all  in  Plato’s 
fcltool.  He  ate  little,  and  flept  lefs;  and,  that  he  might 
not  over- deep  himfelf,  Diogenes  Laertius  tells  us,  that  he 
lay  always  with  one  hand  out  of  the  bed,  having  a  ball  of 
brafs  in  it,  which,  by  its  falling  into  a  bafon  of  the  fame 
metal,  awaked  him.  We  are  told,  that  Ariftotle  had  (e- 
Veral  conferences  with  a  learned  Jew  at  Athens,  and  that 
by  tli is  means  he  inftrufted  himfelf  in  the  fciences  and  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  Egyptians,  and  thereby  faved  himfelf  the 
trouble  of  travelling  into  Egypt.  When  he  had  ftudied 
about  fifteen  years  under  Plato,  he  began  to  form  different 
tenets  from  thofe  of  his  mafter,  who  became  highly  piqued 
at  his  behaviour.  Upon  the  death  of  Plato,  he  quittted 
Athens ;  and  retired  to  Atarnya,  a  city  of  Myfia,  where 
his  friend  Hermias  reigned.  Here  he  married  Pythias,  the 
tiller  of  this  prince,  whom  he  is  faid  to  have  loved  fo 
paffionately,  that  he  offered  facrifice  to  her.  Some  time 
after,  Hermias  having  been  taken  prifoner  by  Meranon  the 
king  of  Perlia’s  general,  Ariflotle  went  to  Mitylene  the 
capital  of  Lefoos,  where  he  remained  till  Philip  king  of 
Macedon,  having  heard  of  his  great  reputation,  fent  for 
him  lo  be  tutor  to  his  fon  Alexander,  then  about  fourteen 
years  of  age :  Ariffotle  accepted  the  offer;  and  in  eight 
years  taught  him  rhetoric,  natural  philofophy,  ethics,  po¬ 
litics,  and  a  certain  fort  of  philofophy,  according  to  Plu¬ 
tarch,  which  he  taught  nobody  elfe.  Philip  erected  fta- 
tues  in  honour  of  Ariftotle;  and  for  his  fake  rebuilt  Sta- 
gyra,  which  had  been  almoft  ruined  by  the  wars. 

The  laft  fourteen  years  of  his  life  he  fpent  moflly  at 
Athens,  furrounded  with  every  affiftance  which  men  and 
books  couldktfford  him  for  profecuting  his  philofophical 
enquiries.  The  magifirates  gave  him  the  Lycaeum  for 
his  fchool,  fo  famous  afterwards  for  the  number  of  his 
difciples;  and  here  he  compofed  many  of  his  principal 
works.  The  glory  of  Alexander’s  name,  which  then  fill¬ 
ed  the  world,  infured  tranquillity  and  refpect  to  the  man 
.  whom  he  diftinguifhed  as  his  friend  :  but,  after  the  pre¬ 
mature  death  of  that  illufirious  protestor,  the  invidious 
jealoufy  of  priefls  and  fophifls  inflamed  the  malignant  and 
fuperftitious  fury  of  the  Athenian  populace,  and  the  fame 
odious  pafiions  w  hich  proved  fatal  to  the  offenfive  virtue 
of  Socrates  fiercely  affailed  the  fame  and  merit  of  Arif¬ 
totle.  To  avoid  the  cruelty  of  perfecutjon,  he  fecretly 
withdrew  to  Chalcis  in  Euboea.  This  meafure  was  fuffi- 
ciently  juftitied  by  a  prudent  regard  to  his  perfonal  fafety  ; 
but,  left  his  conduct  fhould  appear  unmanly,  when  con- 
trafted  with  the  firmnefs  of  Socrates  in  a  fimilar  lituation, 
he  condefcended  to  apologize  for  his  flight,  by  faying,  that 
he  was  unwilling  to  afford  the  Athenians  a  fecond  oppor¬ 
tunity  “  to  fin  againft  philofophy.”  He  feems  to  have  fur- 
vived  his  retreat  from  Athens  only  a  few  months  ;  vexa¬ 
tion  and  regret  probably  ended  his  days.  It  is  faid,  that  he 
threw  himfelf  into  the  fea,  becaufe  he  was  not  able  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  ebbing  and  flowing  thereof. 

Befides  his  treatifes  on  philofophy,  he  wrote  alfo  on  poe¬ 
try,  rhetoric,  law,  &c.  to  the  number  of  400  treatifes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Diogenes  Laertius;  or  more,  according  to  Fra. 
Patricius  of  Venice.  An  account  of  fuch  as  are  extant, 
and  of  thole  faid  to  be  loft,  may  be  feen  in  Fabricius’s 
Bibliotheca  Grtzca.  He  left  his  writings  with  Theophraftus, 
his  difciple  and  fuccelfor  in  the  Lycteum  ;  and  forbade  that 
they  lhould  ever  be  publilhed.  Theophraftus,  at  his  death, 
trufted  them  to  Helens  his  friend  and  difciple  ;  whofe  heirs 
buried  them  in  the  ground  at  Scepfis,  a  town  of  Troas,  to 
fee  are  them  from  the  king  of  Pergamus,  who  made  great 
fearch  every  where  for  books  to  adorn  his  library.  Here 
they day  concealed  160  years,  until,  being  almoft  fpoiled, 


to  be  carried  to  Rome.  They  were  fome  time  after  pur- 
chafed'  by  Tyrannion,  the  grammarian  :  and  Androriicu.s 
of  Rhodes,  having  bought  them  of  his  heirs,  was  in  a  man¬ 
ner  the  firft  reftorer  of  the  works  of  this  great  philofopher  : 
for  he  not  only  repaired  what  had  been  decayed  by  time 
and  ill-keeping,  but  alfo  put  them  in  a  better  order,  and 
got  them  copied.  There  were  many  who  followed  the 
doffrine  of  Ariftotle  in  the  reigns  of  the  twelve  Csefars, 
and  their  numbers  increafed  under  Adrian  and  Antoninus  : 
Alexander  Aphrodinus  was  the  firft  profefforof  the  Peri¬ 
patetic  philofophy  at  Rome,  being  appointed  by  the  em¬ 
perors  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus ;  and  in  fuc- 
ceeding  ages  the  dodlrine  of  Ariftotle  has  prevailed  among 
almoft  all  men  of  letters,  and  many  commentaries  were 
written  upon  his  works. 

The  firft  doTors  of  the  church  difapproved  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Ariftotle,  as  allowing  too  much  to  reafon  and  fenfe  ; 
but  Anatolius  bifnop  of  Laodicea,  Didynms  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Auguftin,  and  feveral  others,  at  length 
wrote  and  fpoke  in  favour  of  it.  In  the  fixth  age,  Boethius 
made  him  known  in  the  weft,  and  tranflated  fome  of  his 
pieces  into  Latin.  But,  from  the  time  of  Boethius  to  the 
eighth  age,  Johannes  Damafcenus  was  the  only  man  who 
made  an  abridgement  of  his  philofophy,  or  wrote  any  thing 
concerning  him.  The  Grecians,  who  took  great  pains  to 
rellore  learning  in  the  eleventh  and  following  ages,  applied 
much  to  the  works  of  this  philofopher,  and  many  learn¬ 
ed  men  wrote  commentaries  on  his  writings :  amongft  thefe 
were  Alfarabius,  Algazel,  Avicenna,  and  Averroes.  They 
taught  his  doftrine  in  Africa,  and  afterwards  at  Cordova 
in  Spain.  The  Spaniards  introduced  his  dodtrine  into 
France,  with  the  commentaries  of  Averroes  and  Avicen¬ 
na  ;  and  it  was  taught  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  until 
Amauri,  having  fupported  forne  particular  tenets  on  the 
principles  of  this  philofopher,  was  condemned  of  herefy, 
in  a  council  held  there  in  1210,  when  all  the  works  of 
Ariftotle  that  could  be  found  were  burnt,  and  the  reading 
of  them  forbidden  under  pain  of  excommunication.  This 
prohibition  was  confirmed,  as  to  phyfics  and  metaphyfics, 
in  1215,  by  the  pope’s  legate  ;  though  at  the  fame  time  he 
gave  leave  for  his  logic  to  be  read,  inftead  of  St.  Auguf- 
tin’s  ufed  at  that  time  in  the  univerfity.  In  the  year  1265, 
Simon,  cardinal  of  St.  Cecil,  and  legate  from  the  holy  fee, 
prohibited  the  reading  of  the  phyfics  and  metaphyfics  of 
Ariftotle.  All  thefe  prohibitions,  however,  were  taken 
off’  in  1366;  for  the  cardinals  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Mar¬ 
tin,  who  were  deputed  by  pope  Urban  V.  to  reform  the 
univerfity  of  Paris,  permitted  the  reading  of  thofe  books 
which  had  been  prohibited  ;  and,  in  the  year  1448,  pope 
Stephen  approved  of  all  his  works,  and  took  care  to  have 
a  new  tranfiation  of  them  into  Latin. 

Of  the  celebrated  Poetic  of  Ariftotle,  a  correct  and  fu- 
perb  edition  was  given  in  1795,  from  the  Clarendon  prefs, 
edited  by  the  learned  and  ingenious*Mr.  Tyrwhitt;  who, 
however,  did  not  live  to  fee  its  entire  completion.  The 
interefting  nature  of  this  celebrated  work,  as  containing 
an  illuftration  of  the  principles  of  the  fineft  compofitions 
of  the  Grecian  mufe,  cannot  pafs  unnoticed  by  the  man  of 
tafte,  as  affording  him  the  mod  accurate  principles  by 
which  he  may  judge  and  diferiminate ;  but  above  all  we 
would  recommend  it  to  our  modern  play-wrights.  Arifto¬ 
tle  fays,  Ap%s  pen  xca  01  ov  0  fjcvOo;  rsi;  T%ctyuhc<.<;,  and 

fxiyifov  ($£ — n  nccxit  or^ccyfjt.a.Tuv  avru.? i;.  “  The  fable  is  the 

very  life  and  foul  of  the  drama,”  and  “  its  proper  con- 
ftrudtion  the  principal  and  mod  important  point.”  How 
little  it  is  fo  confidered  by  the  prefent  race  of  dramatifts, 
their  loofely-planned  ftories  and  improbable  plots  yield  a 
a  lamentable  proof.  Extravagant  character,  meagre  fa¬ 
ble,  and  ill-connedted  incident,  feem  to  be  the  prevailing- 
features  of  thefe  crude  compofitions.  We  wifli,  therefore5 
to  recall  their  attention  to  this  golden  rule  of  the  Stagyrite^ 
that  it  may  operate  to  the  reform  of  this  vicious  tafte,  and, 
together  with  his  other  genuine  precepts,  may  bring  back 

our 
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cm*  pieces  to  a  regular  conftruCtion  and  unity  ot  table,  and 
to  a  chaftenefs  of  manners  and  character,— to  the  abolition 
of  t he  broad  caricature  and  unnatural  peripetia  which  dif- 
grace  the  modern  ftage. 

ARISTOX'ENU-S,  the  mod  ancient  muHcal  writer  6f 
whole  works  any  traces  are  come  down  to  us.  He  was 
born  at  Tarentmn,  a  city  of  Calabria.  He  was  the  ion  of 
a  nmfician,  w  horn  fome  call  Mnrjias,  others  Spint'/nirus .  He 
had  his  firft  education  at  Mantinsea,  a  city  of  Arcadia, 
under  his  father,  and  Lampyrus  of  Erythrae;  he  nextflu- 
died  under  Xenophilus,  the  Pythagoraean ;  and  laftfy  un¬ 
der  Arjftotle,  in  company  with  Theopliraftus.  Suidas, 
from  whom  thefe  particulars  are  transcribed,'  adds,  that 
Ariftoxenus,  enraged  at  Ariftotle’s  having  bequeathed  his 
fchool  to  Theophraflus,  traduced  him  ever  after.  But 
Ariftocles  the  Peripatetic  in  Eufebius,  exculpates  Ariftox¬ 
enus  in  this  particular.  From  the  preceding  account  it 
appears  that  Ariftoxenus  lived  under  Alexander  the  Great 
and  his  firft  fucceflors.  His  Harmonics  in  three  books,  all 
that  are  come  down  to  us,  together  with  Ptolemy’s  Har- 
monicSj  were  firft  publilhed  by  Gogavinus,  at  Venice, 
1562,  in  4to,  with  a  Latin  verfion.  John  Meurfis  next 
tranfiated  the  three  books  of  Ariftoxenus  into  Latin,  from 
the  MS.  of  Jof.  Scaliger.  With  thefe  he  printed  at  Ley¬ 
den,  1616,  4to,  Nichomaclms  and  Alypius,  two  other  Greek 
writers  on  raulic.  After  this,  Meibomius  collected  tliefe 
mufical  writers  together;  to  which  he  added  Eluclid,  Bac- 
chius  fenior,  Ariftides  Quintilianus ;  and  publilhed  the 
whole,  with  a  Latin  verfion  and  notes  from  the  elegant  prefs 
of  Elzevir,  Amft.  1652.  Ariftoxenus  is  laid  by  Suidas  to 
have  written  452  different  works,  among  which  thole  on 
mulic  are  the  moft  efteemed. 

ARITH'MANCY,/.  [from  number,  and  pav- 

divination.]  A  foretelling  future  events  by  numbers. 

ARlTH'METIC,yi[a^/zo?, number, and  u£T^u,tomea- 
Lire.]  Theart  and  fcience  of  numbers ;  or, that  part  of  mathe¬ 
matics  which  conliders  their  powers  and  properties,  and 
teaches  how  to  compute  or  calculate  truly,  and  with  eafeand 
expedition.  It  is  by  fome  authors  alfo  denned  the  fcience  of 
diferete  quantity.  Arithmetic  confifts  chiefly  in  the  four 
principal  rules  or  operations  of  Addition ,  Subtrattion,  Mul¬ 
tiplication,  and  Divifion-,  to  which  may  perhaps  be  added 
Involution  and  Evolution,  or  railing  of  powers  and  extraction 
of  roots.  But  befides  thefe,  for  the  facilitating  and  expe¬ 
diting  of  computations,  mercantile,  aftronomidal,  &c.  ma¬ 
ny  other  ufeful  rules  have  been  contrived,  which  are  ap¬ 
plications  of  the  former,  fuch  as,  the  rules  of  Proportion, 
Progr.eJJion,  Alligation,  Fdlowfnip,  Inter  eft,  Batter,  Equation 
of  Payments ,  ReduElion,  Tare  13  Tret,  £zc.  Belides  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  curious  and  abftratt  properties  of  numbers. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  origin  and  invention  of  arith¬ 
metic.  In  faCt  it  mu  ft  have  commenced  with  mankind,  or 
as  foon  as  they  began  to  hold  any  fort  of  commerce  toge¬ 
ther;  and  mull  have  undergone  continual  improvements, 
as  occafion  was  given  by  the  exienlion  of  commerce,  and 
by  the  difeovery  and -cultivation  of  other  lciences.  It  is 
therefore  very  probable  ,hat  the  art  has  been  greatly  in¬ 
debted  to  the  Phoenicians  or  Tyrians;  and  indeed  Proclus, 
in  his  Commentary  on  the  firft  book  of  Euclid,  fays,  that 
the  Phoenicians,  by  reafen  of  their  traffic  and  commerce, 
were  accounted  the  firft  inventors  of  arithmetic.  From 
Afia  the  art  palled  into  Egypt,  whither  it  was  carried  by 
Abraham,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Jolephus.  Here 
it  was  greatly  cultivated  and  improved  ;  infomuch  that  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  Egyptian  philofophy  and  theology 
feems  to  have  turned  altogether  upon  numbers.  Hence 
thofe  wonders  related  by  them  about  unity,  trinity,  with 
•the  numbers  4,  7,  9,  &c-  In  effect,  Kircher,  in  his  Oedip. 
Algypt.  Ihews,  that  the  Egyptians  explained  every  thing 
by  numbers;  Pythagoras  himfelf  affirming,  that  the  na¬ 
ture  of  numbers  .pervades  the  whole  univerfe  ;  and  that  the 
knowledge  of  numbers  is  the  knowledge  of  the  deity. 
From  Egypt  arithmetic  was  tranfmitted  to  the  Greeks,  by 
means  of  Pythagoras  and  other  travellers  ;  amongft  whom 

was  greatly  cultivated  and  improved,  as  appears  by  the 
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writings  of  Euclid-,  Archimedes,  and  others  •  with  thefe 
improvements  it  palfed  to  the  Romans,  and  from  them  it 
has  defeended  to  us. 

The  nature  of  the  arithmetic  however  that  is  now  in 
life,  is  very  different  from  that  above  alluded  to  ;  this  art 
having  undergone  a  total  alteration  by  the  introduction  of 
the  Arabic  notation,  about  800  years  fince,  into  Europe  : 
fo  that  nothing  now  remains  of  life  from  the  Greeks,  but 
the  theory  and  abftraCt  properties  of  numbers,  which  have 
no  dependence  on  the  peculiar  nature  of  any  particular 
fcale  or  mode  of  notation.  That  ufed  by  the  Hebrews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  was  chiefly  by  means  of  the  letters 
of  their  alphabets.  The  twenty-four  letters,  taken  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  order,  at  firft  denoted  the  numbers  1,  2, 
3>  4.  5>  7>  8,  9,  10,  20,  30,  40,  50,  60,  70,  So,  100,  200, 
300,  400,  500,  600,  700,  and  800;  to  Which  they  added 
the  three  following,  r,  S,  "),  to  reprefent  6,  90,  and  900. 
The  Romans,  befides  the  characters  for  each  rank  of  claf- 
fes,  introduced  others  for  five,  fifty,  and  five  hundred. 
Their  method  is  frill  tiled  for  difringuilhing  the  chapters, 
dates,  &c.  of  books,  and  for  fome  other  purpofes.  Their 
numeral  letters  and  values  are  the  following  : 

I  V  X  L  C  D  M 

One,  five,  ten,  fifty,  one  hundred,  five  hundred,  one  thoufand. 

Any  number  may  be  reprefented  by  repeating  and  com¬ 
bining  thefe  according  to  the  following  rules:  1.  When 
the  lame  letter  is  repeated  twice,  or  oftener,  its  value  is 
reprefented  as  often;  thus,  II  fignifies  two,  XXX  thirty, 
CC  two  hundred.  2.  When  a  numeral  letter  is  placed  af¬ 
ter  one  of  greater  value,  their  values  are  added;  thus, 
XI  fignifies  eleven,  LXV  fixty-five,  MDCCLXXXVIII 
one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  eighty-eight.  3.  When 
a  numeral  letter  is  placed  before  one  of  greater  value,  the 
value  of  the  lefs  is  taken  from  that  of  the  greater;  thus, 
IV  fignifies  four,  XL  forty,  XC  ninety,  CD  four  hundred. 
Sometimes  1 3  is  ufed  inftead  of  D  for  500,  and  the  value 
is  increafed  ten  times  by  annexing  3  to  the  right  hand; 

Thus  I3  fignifies  500.  Alfo  C13  is  ufed  for  1000 
133  5000  CCJ33  10000 

JdDO  50000  CCC1333  100000 

Sometimes  thoufands  are  reprefented  by  drawing  a  line 
over  the  top  of  the  numeral,  V  being  ufed  for  five  thou¬ 
fand,  L  for  fifty  thoufand,  CC  two  hundred  thoufand. 

Archimedes  invented  a  peculiar  fcale  and  notation  of 
his  own,  which  lie  employed  in  his  Arenarius,  to  compute 
the  number  of  the  fands.  In  the  2d  century  of  Chriftia- 
nity  lived  Cl.  Ptolemy,  who,  it  is  fuppofed,  invented  the 
fexagefimal  divifion  of  numbers,  with  its  peculiar  notation 
and  operations :  a  mode  of  computation  ftill  ufed  in  aftro- 
nomy,  &c.  for  the  fubdivifions  of  the  degrees  of  circles. 
Thofe  notations  however  were  ill  adapted  to  the  practical 
operations  of  arithmetic:  and  hence  it  is  that  the  art  ad¬ 
vanced  but  very  little  in  this  part ;  for,  letting  afide  Eu¬ 
clid,  who  has  given  many  plain  and  ufeful  properties  of 
numbers  in  his  Elements,  and  Archimedes,  in  his  Arena¬ 
rius,  they  moftly  confift  in  dry  and  tedious  diftinctions  and 
divifipns  of  numbers  ;  as  appears  from  the  treatifes  of  Ni- 
chomachus,  fuppofed  to  be  written  in  the  3d  century  of 
Rome,  and  publilhed  at  Paris  in  153S;  ns  alfo  that  of 
Boethius,  written  at  Rome  in  the  6th  century  of  Chrift. 

A  compendium  of  the  ancient  arithmetic,  written  in 
Greek,  by  Pfellus,  in  the  9th  sentury,  was  publilhed  in 
Latin  by  Xylander,  in  1556.  A  fimilar  work  was  written 
foon  after  in  Greek  by  Jodocus  Willichius ;  and  a  more 
ample  work  of  the  fame  kind  was  written  by  Jordanus,  in 
the  year  1200,  and  publilhed  with  a  comment  by  Faber 
Stapulenlis  in  1430. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Indian  notation  into  Eu¬ 
rope,  about  the  10th  century,  arithmetic  lias  greatly  chan¬ 
ged  its  form,  the  whole  algorithm,  or  practical  operations 
with  numbers,  being  quite  altered,  as  the  notation  requi¬ 
red  ;  and  the  authors  of  arithmetic  have  gradually  become 
more  and  more  numerous.  This  method  was  brought  into 
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Spain'  by  the  'A.rSbs  or 'Saracens ;  whither  the  learned  men 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  repaired,  to  learn  the  arts  and 
iciences  of  them.  This,  Dr.  Wallis  proves,  began  about 
the  year  1000  ;  particularly  that  Gilbert,  a  monk,  after¬ 
wards  pope  Sylvefter  II.  who  died  in  the  year  1003,  brought 
this  art  from  Spain  into  France,  long  before  the  date  of 
Jiis  death  :  and  that  it  was  known  in  Britain  before  the 
■  year  1150,  where  it  was'brought  into  common  ufc  before 
*250,  as  .appears  by  the  treatife  of  arithmetic  of  Johannes 
de'Sacro  Bofco,  or  Halifax,  who  died  about  1256.  Since 
that  time,  the  principal  writers  on  this  art  have  been,  Bar¬ 
gain,  Lucas  de  Burgo,  Tondall,  Aventinus,  Purbach, 
Cardan,  Schcubelius,  Tartalia,  Faber,  Stifelius,  Recorde, 
:.j?aimts,  Maurolychus,  Hemifchius,  Peletarius,  Stevinus, 
Xylander,  Kerfey,  Snellius,  Tacquet,  Clavius,  Metius, 
.-Gemma  Frilius,  Buteo,  Urlinus,  Romanus,  Napier,  Ceu- 
ien,  Wingate,  Kepler,  Briggs,  Ulacq,  Oughtred,  Cruger, 
Van  Schooten,  Wallis,  Dee,.  Newton,  Morland,  Moore, 
jeake,  Ward,  Hatton,  Malcolm,  & c.  &c.  The  feveral 
ipecies.or  ikinds  of  arithmetic  are  included  under  thefe 
heads,  viz.  theoretical,  practical,  injlrumental ,  logarithmical, 
numerous,  fpecious ,  univerfal ,  common  or  decadal,  frattional , 
radical  or.-cf  furds,  decimal,  duodecimal,  fexagejimal,  dynami¬ 
cal  or  binary,  tetraclycal,  political,  &c. 

Theoretical  Arithmetic,  is  the  fcience  of  the  properties, 
relations,  &c.  of  numbers,  abftraffly  confidered ;  with  the 
■reafons  and  jdemonfixations  of  the  feveral  rules.  Such  is 
that  contained  in  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th,  books  of  Euclid’s 
Elements;  the  Logidics  of  Barlaam  the  monk,  publifhed 
in  Latin  by  j.  Chambers,  in  1600;  the  Surnma  Arithme- 
tica  of  Lucas  de  Burgo,  printed  1494,  who  gives  the  fe¬ 
veral  divilions  of  numbers  from  Nichomachus,  and  their 
properties  from  Euclid,  with  the  algorithm,  both  in  in¬ 
tegers,  fractions,  extraction  of  roots,  &c.  Malcolm’s  New 
Syftem  of  Arithmetic,  theoretical  and  praffical,  in  1730, 
in  which  the  fubjeff  is  very  completely  treated,  in  all  its 
branches,  &c. 

PraBical  Arithmetic,  is  the  art  or  praffice  of  numbering 
or  computing ;  that  is,  from  certain  numbers  given,  to  find 
others  which  (hall  have  any  propofed  relation  to  the  for¬ 
mer.  As,  having  the  numbers  4  and  6  given ;  to  find 
their  fum,  which  is  10;  or  their  difference,  which  is  2  ; 
.or  their  product,  24;  or  their  quotient,  ;  or  a  third, pro¬ 
portional  to  them,  which  is  9,  &c.  Lucas  de  Burgo’s 
works  contain  the  whole  practice  of  arithmetic,  then  ufed, 
as  well  as  the  theory.  Tundall  gave  a  neat  practical  treatife 
of  Arithmetic  in  1526;  as  did  Stifelius,  in  1544,  both  on 
the  practical  and.other  parts.  Tartalea  gave  an  entire  bo¬ 
dy  of  practical  arithmetic,  which  was  printed  at  Venice  in 
1556,  confiding  of  two  parts;  the  former,  the  application 
of  arithmetic  to  civil  ufes ;  the  latter,  the  grounds  of  al¬ 
gebra. 

Binary  Arithmetic,  is  that  in  which  two  figures  or  cha¬ 
raffers,  viz.  1  and  o,  only  are  ufed ;  the  cypher  multi¬ 
plying  every  thing  by  2,  as  in  the  common  arithmetic  by 
10 ;  thus  1  is  x,  10  is  2,  1 1  is  3,  100  is  4,  10 1  is  5,  1 10  is 
6,  hi  is  7,  iqoo  is  8,  1001  is  9,  1010  is  10;  being  found¬ 
ed  on  the  fame  principles  as  common  arithmetic.  This 
fort  of  arithmetic  was  invented  by  Leibnitz,  who  pretended 
that  it  is  better  adapted  than  the  common  arithmetic,  for 
difcovering  certain  properties  of  numbers,  and  for  con- 
ftr lifting  tables ;  but  he  does  not  recommend  it  for  ordinary 
uie,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  places  of  figures 
req.uifite  to  exprefs  all  numbers,  even  very  fmall  ones.  Jof. 
Pelican  of  Prague  has  more  largely  explained  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  praffice  of  the  binary  arithmetic,  in  a  book  en- 
titied  Arithmeticus  PerfeBus,  qui  tria  numerare  ncfcit,  1712. 
And  De  Lagni  propofed  a  new  fyftem  of  logarithms,  on 
the  plan  of  the  binary  arithmetic  ;  which  he  finds  fhorter, 
and  more  eafy  and  natural,  than  the  common  ones. 

Common  or  Vulgar  Arithmetic,  is  that  which  is  concerning 
integers  and  vulgar  fraffions. 

Decimal  or  Decadal  Arithmetic,  is  that  which  is  performed 
by  a  f'eries  of  ten  charaffers  or  figures,  the  progrefiion  be¬ 
ing  fen-fold,  or  from  1  to  10’s,  xoo’s,  &c.  which  includes 
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both  integers  and  decimal  fraffions,  in  the  common  fcal^ 
of  numbers;  and  the.  charaffers.  ufed  are  the  ten  Arabic 
or  Indian  figures  o,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  This  method 
of  arithmetic  was  not  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
but  was  borrowed  from  the  Arabs  while  they  poffeffed  a 
great  part  of  Spain.  It  is  probable  that  this  method  took 
its  origin  from  the  ten  fingers  of  the  hands,  which  were 
ufed  in  computation  before  arithmetic  was  brought  into  an 
art.  The  eadern  midionaries  affure  us,  that  to  this  day 
the  Indians  are  very  expert  at  computing  on  their  fingers,' 
without  any  ufe  of  pen  and  ink.  And  it  is  afferted,  that 
the  Peruvians,  who  perform  all  computations  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  arrangements  of  grains  of  maize,  outdo  any  Euro¬ 
pean,  both  for  certainty  and  difpatch,  with  all  his  rules. 

Duodecimal  Arithmetic,  is  that  which  proceeds  from  12 
to  12,  or  by  a  continual  fubdivifion  according  to  1 2.  This 
is  greatly  ufed  by  mod  artificers,  in  calculating  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  their  work ;  as  bricklayers,  carpenters,  painters, 
tilers,  &c. 

FraBional  Arithmetic,  or  of  fra&ions,  is  that  which  ti'eats 
of  fraffions,  botli  vulgar  and  decimal. 

Harmonical  Arithmetic,  is  fo  much  of  the  theory  and  doc¬ 
trine  of  numbers,  as  relates  to  making  the  comparilons  and 
reduffions  of  mufical  intervals,  which  are  exprefled  by 
numbers,  for  finding  their  mutual  relations,  compofitions, 
and  refolutions. 

Arithmetic  of  Infinites ,  is  the  method  of  fumming  up  a 
feries  of  numbers,  of  which  the  number  of  terms  is  infi¬ 
nite.  This  method  was  firft  invented  by  Dr.  Wallis,  as 
appears  by  his  treatife  on  that  fubjeff ;  where  he  fliews  its 
ufes  in  geometry,  in  finding  the  areas  of  fuperfices,  the 
contents  of  folids,  &c.  But  the  method  of  fluxions,  which 
is  a  kind  of  univerfal  arithmetic  of  infinites,  performs  all 
thefe  more  eafily  ;  as  well  as  a  great  many  other  things, 
which  the  former  will  not  reach. 

Injlrumental  Arithmetic,  is  that  in  which  the  common  rules 
are  performed  by  infiruments,  or  fome  fort  of  tangible  or 
palpable  fubftanre.  Such  are  the  methods  of  computing 
by  the  ten  fingers  and  the  grains  of  maize,  by  the  Eaft- 
Indians  and  Peruvians,  above-mentioned  ;  by  the  abacus  or 
fhwanpan  of  the  Chinefe;  the  feveral  forts  of  feales  and 
Aiding  rules ;  Napier’s  bones  or  rods ;  the  arithmetical 
machine  of  Pafcal,  and  others  ;  Sir  Samuel  Morland’s  in- 
ftrument;  that  of  Leibnitz,  deferibed  in  the  Mifcel.  Berol. 
that  of  Polenus,  publifhed  in  the  Venetian  Mifcellany, 
1709;  and  that  of  Dr.  Saunderfon,  of  Cambridge,  de¬ 
feribed  in  the  introduffion  to  his  algebra. 

Integral  Arithmetic,  or  of  integers ,  is  that  which  refpeffs 
integers,  or  whole  numbers. 

Literal  or  Algebra  Arithmetic,  is  that  which  is  performed 
by  letters,  which  reprefent  any  numbers  indefinitely. 

Logarithmical  Arithmetic,  is  performed  by  the  tables  of 
logarithms.  Thefe  were  invented  by  baron  Napier;  and 
the  bed  treatife  on  the  fubjeff  is,  Briggs’s  Arithmetics 
Logarithmica,  1624. 

Numerous  or  Numeral  Arithmetic,  is  that  which  teaches 
the  calculus  of  numbers,  or  of  abftraff  quantities  ;  and  is 
performed  by  the  common  numeral  or  Arabic  charaffers. 

Political  Arithmetic,  is  the  application  of  arithmetic  to 
political  fubjects;  fuch  as,  the  (Length  and  revenues  of 
nations,  the  number  of  people,  births,  burials,  See.  See 
Political  Arithmetic.  To  this  head  may  alfo  be 
referred  the  doffrine  of  chances,  gaming,  Sec. 

Sexagejimal  or  Sexagenary  Arithmetic,  is  that  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  by  fixties  ;  or  the  doffrine  of  fexagefimal  fraffions: 
a  method  which,  it  is  fuppofed,  was  invented  by  Ptolemy, 
in  the  2d  century ;  at  lead  they  were  ufed  by  him.  In  this 
notation,  the  integral  numbers  from  1  (059  were  expreffed 
in  the  common  way,  by  the  alphabetical  letters:  then  fix- 
ty  was  called  Tfexagejima  prima,  and  marked  with  a  dafh 
to  the  charaffer,  thus  I';  twice  fixty,  or  120,  thus  IP; 
and  fo  on  to  59  times  60,  or  3540,  which  is  LIX'.  Again, 
60  times  60,  or  3600,  was  called  fexagefima  fecunda,  and 
marked  with  two  daffies,  thus  I";  twice  3600,  thus  11"; 
and  ten  times  3600,  thus  X",  &c.  And  in  this  way  the 
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flotation' was  continued  to  any  length.  But,  when  a  num¬ 
ber  lefs  than  fixty  was  to  be  joined  with  any  of  the.  fex¬ 
agefimal  integers,  their  proper  expredion  was  annexed 
without  the  da(h  ;  thus  4  times  6o  and  25  is  I  V'XXV  ;  the 
fum  of  twice  6®  and  10  times  3600  and  15  is-,X''lI'XV..  So 
near  did  the  inventor  of  this  method  approach  to  the  Ara¬ 
bic  notation  :  indead  of  the  fexagefimal  progretlion,  he 
had  only  to  fubditute  decimal ;  and  to  make  the  figns  of 
numbers,  from  1  to  9.,  fnnple  characters,  and  to  introduce 
another  character,  which  Ihould  fignify  nothing  by  itfelf, 
but  ferving  only  to  fill  up  places.  The  fexagence  integro- 
Tum  were  loon  laid  afide,  in  ordinary  calculations,  after 
the  introduction  of  the  Arabic  notation;  but  the  fexage¬ 
fimal  fractions  continued  till  the  invention  of  decimals, 
and  indeed  are  dill  tiled  in  the  fubdivifions  of  the  degrees 
of  circular  arcs  and  angles.  Sam.  Reyher  has  invented  a 
kind  of  fexagenal  rods,  in  imitation  of  Napier’s  bones,  by 
which  the  fexagefimal  arithmetic  is  eafily  performed. 

Specious  Arithmetic,  is  that  which  gives  the  calculus  of 
quantities  as  defigned  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  a 
method  which  was  more  generally  introduced  into  algebra 
by  Vieta  ;  being  the  fame  as  literal  arithmetic  or  algebra. 
Dr.  Wallis  has  joined  the  numeral  with  the  literal  calcu¬ 
lus;  by  w  hich  means  he  has  demondrated  the  rules  for 
fractions,  proportions,  extraction  of  roots,  Sec.  of  which 
a  compendium  is  given  by  himfelf,  under  the  title  of  Ele- 
menta  Arithmetics;  in  the  year  1698. 

Tabular  Arithmetic,  is  that  in  which  the  operations  of 
multiplication,  divifion,  &c.  are  performed  by  means  of 
tables  calculated  for  that  purpofe:  fuch  as  thofe  of  Her- 
wart,  in  1610;  and  Hutton’s  tables  of  powers  and  pro¬ 
ducts,  pnblilhed  by  order  of  the  CommilTioners  of  Lon* 
gitude,  in  1781. 

Tetratic  Arithmetic,  is  that  in  which  only  the  four  cha¬ 
racters  o,  1,  2,  3,  are  ufedi  A  treatrfe  of  this  kind  of  arith¬ 
metic  is  extant  by  Erhard  or  Echard  Weigel.  But  both 
this,  and  binary  arithmetic,  are  little  better  than  curiofi- 
ties,  efpecially  with  regard  to  practice;  as  all  numbers 
are  much  more  compendioufly  and  conveniently  expretfed 
by  the  common  decuple  feale. 

Universal  Arithmetic,  is  the  name  given  by  Newton  t®  the 
fcience  of  algebra;  of  which  lie  left  at  Cambridge  an  ex¬ 
cellent  treatife,  being  the  text-book  drawn  up  for  the  ufe 
of  his  lectures,  while  he  was  profeffor  of  mathematics  in 
that  univerfity. 

Of  NOTATION  and  NUMERATION. 

The  ffrffi  elements  of  arithmetic  are  acquired  during  our 
infancy.  The  idea  of  one,  though  the  fimpled  of  any, 
and  fuggefted  by  every  fingle  object:,  is  perhaps  rather  of 
the  negative  kind,  and  confids  partly  in  the  exclusion  of 
plurality,  and  is  not  attended  to  till  that  of  number  be  ac¬ 
quired.  Two  is' formed  by  placing  one  objeCt  near  ano¬ 
ther;  three,  four,  and  every  higher  number,  by  adding  one 
continually  to  the  former  collection.  As  we  thus  advance 
from  lower  numbers  to  higher,  we  foon  perceive  that  there 
is  no  limit  to  this  increafing  operation;  and  that,  whatever 
number  of  objects  be  collected  together,  more  may  be 
added,  at  leaft  in  imagination  ;  fo  that  we  can  never  reach 
the  highed  poflible  number,  nor  approach  near  it.  As  we 
are  led  to  underhand  and  add  numbers  by  collecting  ob¬ 
jects,  fo  we  learn  to  diminifh  them  by  removing  the  ob¬ 
jects  collected;  and,  if  we  remove  them  one  by  one, 
the  number  decreafes  through  all  the  tteps  by  which  it  ad¬ 
vanced,  till  only  one  remain,  or  none  at  all.  When  a 
child  gathers  as  many  hones  together  as  fuits  his  fancy, 
and  then  throws  them  away,  he  acquires  the  firlt  elements 
of  the  two  capital  operations  in  arithmetic.  The  idea  of 
numbers,  which  is  firft  acquired  by  the  obfervation  of  fen- 
fible  objeCts,  is  afterwards  extended  to  meafures  of  fpace 
and  time,  affeCtions  of  the  mind,  and  other  immaterial 
qualities.  Small  numbers  are  mod  eafily  apprehended  :  a 
child  foon  knows  what  two  and  what  three  is  ;  but  has  not 
any  diitinCt  notion  of  feventeen.  Experience  removes  this 
difficulty  in  tome  degree;  as  we  become  accuftomed  to 
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larger  collections,  we  apprehend  clearly  the  number  of  a 
dozen  or  a  fcore;  but  perhaps  could  hardly  advance  to  an 
hundred  without  the  aid  of  claffical  arrangement,  which 
is  the  art  of  forming  fo  many  units  into  a  clafs,  and  fo 
many  of  thefe  clali'es  into  one  of  a  higher  kind,  and  thus 
advancing  through  as-  many  ranks  of  claffes  as  occalion 
requires.  If  a  boy  arrange  an  hundred  itones  in  one  row, 
he  would  be  tired  before  he  could  reckon  them  ;  but}  if 
he  place  them  in  ten  rows  of  ten  (tones  each,  he  will  reckon 
an  hundred  with  eafe  ;  and,  if  he  colleCt  ten  fuch  parcels, 
he  will  reckon  a  thou  (and.  In  this  cafe,  ten  is  the  lowed 
clafs,  an  hundred  is  a  clafs  of  the  fecond  rank,  and  athoq- 
fand  is  a  clafs  of  tire  third  rank. 

It  is  proper,  whatever  number  of  units  conditutes  a- 
clafs  of  the  lower  rank,  that  the  fame  number  of  each 
clafs  (hould  make  one  of  the  next  higher;  This  is  obfer- 
ved  in  our  arithmetic,  ten  being  tire  11  ni verbal  feale  :  but 
is  not  regarded  in  the  various  kinds  of  monies,  weights, 
and  the  like,  which  do  not  advance  by  any  univerfal  mea- 
fure;  and  much  of  the  difficulty  in  the  practice  of  arith¬ 
metic  arifes  from  that  irregularity.  As  higher  numbers 
are  fomewhat  difficult  to  apprehend,  we  naturally  fall  on’ 
contrivances  to  nx  them  in  our  minds,  and  render  them 
familiar:  but,  notwithftanding  all  the  expedients  we  can 
fall  upon,  our  ideas  of  high  numbers  are  (till  imperfect, 
and  generally  far  Iliort  of  the  reality;  and  though  we  can 
perform  any  computation  with  exaCtnefs,  the  anfwer  we 
obtain  is  often  incompletely  apprehended.  Hence  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  illuftrate,  by  a  few  examples,  the  extent 
of  numbers  which  are  frequently  named,  without  being 
attended  to.  If  a  perfon  employed  in  telling  money  reckon 
an  hundred  pieces  in  a  minute,  and  continue  at  work  ten 
hours  each  day,  he  will  take  leventeen  days  to  reckon  a 
million;  a  thoufand  men  would  take  forty-five  years  to 
reckon  a  billion.  If  we  fuppofe  the  whole  earth  to  be  as 
well  peopled  as  Britain,  and  to  have  been  fo  from  the  cre¬ 
ation,  and  that  the  whole  race  of  mankind  had  confiantly 
fpent  their  time  in  telling  from  a  heap  confiding  of  a  qua¬ 
drillion  of  pieces,  they  would  hardly  have  yet  reckoned  the 
thoufanth  part  of  that  quantity. 

All  numbers  are  represented  by  the  ten  following  Ara¬ 
bic  characters :  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  £,  8,  9,  o.  The  nine  fird 
are  called  frgnijicant  figures  or  digits',  and  Sometimes  repre¬ 
sent  units,  TometimeS  tens,  hundreds,  or  higher  claffes. 
When  placed  fingly,  they  denote  the  Simple  numbers  Sub¬ 
joined  to  the  characters.  When  feveral  are  placed  toge¬ 
ther,  the  fil'd  or  right-hand  figure  only  is  to  be  taken  for 
its  fimple  value :  the  fecond  lignifies  fo  many  tens,  the 
third  lo  many  hundreds,  and  the  others  So  many  higher 
claffes,  according  to  the  order  they  dand  in.  And  as  it 
may  Sometimes  be  required  to  expreSs  a  number  confiding 
of  tens,  hundreds,  or  higher  clalfesr  without  any  units  or 
clades  of  a  lower  rank  annexed  ;  and,  as  this  can  only  be 
done  by  figures  danding  in  the  fecond,  third,  or  higher, 
place,  while  there  are  none  to  fill  up  the  lower  ones; 
therefore  an  additional  character  or  cypher  (o)  is  necedary, 
which  has  no  fignification  when  placed  by  itfelf,  but  ferves 
to  fupply  the  vacant  places,  and  bring  the  figures  to  their 
proper  dation.  The  following  table  (hews  the  names  and 
divilions  of  the  clades: 
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The  firft  fix  figures  from  Che  right  hand  are  called  the 
vnit  period,  t'ne  next  fix  the  million  period ,  after  which  the 
trillion  ;  then  follows  quadrillion,  quintillion,  fcxtillion ,  fcp- 
tillion,  oElillion,  and  nonillion,  in  regular  fucceffion  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  numbers  in  the  above  Table  are  read  as  follows  : 
Eight  trillions,  four  hundred  and  thirty-feven  thoufand 
nine  hundred  and  eighty-two  billions,  five  hundred  and 
fixty-fbur  thoufand  (even  hundred  and  thirty-eight  millions, 
nine  hundred  and  feventy-two  thoufand,  fix  hundred  and 
forty-five.  And,  as  the  idea  of  numbers  is  acquired  by 
obferving  feverai  objects  collected,  fo  is  that  of  fractions 
by  obferving  an  object  divided  into  feverai  parts.  As  we 
fometimesmeet  with  objects  broken  in  two,  three,  or  move, 
parts,  we.may  conlidci\any  or  all  of  thefe  divifions  pro- 
rnifcuoufiy,  which  is  the  doctrine  of  vulgar  fractions-,  and, 
lince  the  practice  of. collecting  units  into  parcels  of  tens 
•has  prevailed  univerfally,  it  has  been  found  convenient  to 
.follow  a  like  method  in  the  conlideration  of  fractions,  by 
dividing  each  unit  into  ten  equal  parts,  and  each  of  thefe 
into  ten  fmaller  parts ;  and  lo  on.  Numbers  divided  in 
:ijiis  manner  are  called  decimal fractions. 

SIMPLE  ADDITION 

Fs  a. rule  by  which  feverai  numbers  of  the  fame  deno¬ 
mination  ara  collected  together;  and  the  number  ariling 
from  thofe  collections  is  called  the  fum.  The  fign  or  cha¬ 
racter  of  addition  is  4*1  and  is  called  plus.  This  charac¬ 
ter  is  fet  between  the  quantities  to  be  added,  to  denote 
their  amount;  thus,  34-6=9,  that  is,  3  plus  6  are  equal 
Vo  9  ;  and  24-4rj-6=x3,  that  is,  2  plus  4  plus  6  are  equal 
to  12. 

Rule.  Place  the  feverai  numbers  under  each  other,  fo 
that  units  may  (land  under  units,  tens  under  tens,  hundreds 
under  hundreds,  See.  and  draw  a  line  under  the  whole.  Be¬ 
gin  at  tine  place  of  units,  add  up  all  the  figures  in  that  row, 
gnd,  if  their  fum  be  lefs  than  ten,  fet  down  that  fum 
ftraight  below  ;  if  above  ten  or  tens, 
fet  down  the  overplus,  and  for  every 
ten  carry  an  unit  to  the  next  row.  Add 
up  in  like  manner  all  the  figures  in  the 
ten’s  place,  together  with  the  units  you 
carried,  fet  down  the  overplus  above 
the  even  tens,  as  before,  carry  the  tens 
to  the  next  row,  and  fo  on  to  the  laft ; 
and  the  figures  below  the  line  will  be 
the  whole  fum. 

Proof.  Draw  a  line  below  theup- 
permoft  number,  and  fuppofe  it  cut  off. 
Add  all  the  reft  together,  and  fet  their 
■fum  under  the  number  to  be  proved.  Add  this  laft-found 
.number  and  the  uppermoft  line  together,  and,  if  the  fum 
is  the  fame  as  that  found  by  the  firft  addition,  the  work 
is  right.  Or,  fubtraCl  the  numbers  fucceffively  from  the 
fum  ;  if  the  account  be  right,  you  will  exhauft  it  exaClly, 
and  find  no  remainder. 

The  above  rule,  as  well  as  the  method  of  proof,  is 
founded  on  the  axiom,  “  the  whole  is  equal  to  the  fum  of 
all  its  parts.1’  The  method  of  placing  the  numbers  and 
carrying  for  the  tens  are  both  evident  from  the  nature  of 
notation;  for  any  other  difpofition  of  the  numbers  would 
entirely  alter  their  value,  and  carrying  one  for  every  ten, 
from  an  inferior  line  to  afuperior,  is  manifeftly  right,  fince 
an  unit  in  the  latter  cafe  is  equal  in  value  to  ten  in  the  for¬ 
mer.  When  the  propofed  numbers  are  of  different  deno¬ 
minations,  as  pounds,  (hillings,  and  pence,  or  the  like,  the 
operation  nuift  be  regulated  by  the  value  of  each,  as  (hewn 
by  the  following  tables  : 

In  money,  1.  denotes  pounds,  s.  (hillings,  d.  pence,  and 
q.  farthings.  Alfo  %  denotes  a  farthing,  or  a  quarter  of  any 
thing;  a  denotes  a  halfpenny,  or  half  of  anything;  and 

denotes  three  farthings,  or  three-quarters  of  any  thing. 

4  Farthings  —  1  penny;  12  pence,  1  (hilling;  20  (hil¬ 
lings,  1  pound  fterling.  A  groat  =  4d.  a  tefter,  6d. 
half-a-crown,  2s.  6d.  a  crown,  5s.  a  noble,  6s.  8d.  an 
angel,  19s.  a  mark,  13s.  4d.  a  guinea,  21s.  a  jacobus,  23s. 
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a  Carolus,  25s.  a  raoidore,  27s.  abroad,  3!.  XiS.  three  ua* 
hies,  il.  and  two  nobles,  x  mark. 


Tho  Prnce  Tables. 
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Troy  Weight.  24  Grains  (grs.)  =  1  pennyweight 
(dwt.);  20  pennyweights,  1  ounce  (oz.)  ;  12  ounces,  1 

pound  (lb.)  By  this  weight  are  weighed  gold,  filver,  jew¬ 
els,  amber,  bread,  corn,  liquors,  &c.  by  this  alfo  is  tried 
the  proportion  of  gravity  in  philofophical  experiments, 
which  any  two  bodies  have  to  each  other ;  as  gold  to  filver, 
&c.  The  weight  of  a  guinea  in  gold  is  5  dwts.  9!  grs. 
nearly;  and  of  a  crown  in  filver  19  dwts.  8|  grs.  very 
nearly.  The  weight  of  a  current  guinea  is  5  dwts.  8  grs. 

Apothecaries  Weight.  20  Grains  =  1  fcruple 
(9) ;  3  fcruples,  1  drachm  (3) ;  8  drachms,  1  ounce  (§) ; 
12  ounces,  1  pound  (it).  By  this  weight  apothecaries 
compound  their  medicines,  though  they  buy  and  (ell  their 
drugs  by  avoirdupoife  weight.  Apothecaries  weight  is  the 
fame  as  troy,  having  only  fome  different  divifions. 

Avoirdupoise  Weight.  16  Drachms  (drs.)  =  t 
ounce  (oz.);  i6ounces,  1  pound  (lb.);  i4potmds,  1  ftone 
(ft.)  ;  2  (tones  or  28  pounds,  1  quarter  of  a  hundred  (qr.)  ; 
4  quarters,  1  hundred-weight  (cwt.) ;  20  hundred,  1  ton; 
191  hundred,  1  fotherof  lead;  7A  pounds,  igailonof  oil. 
By  this  weight  are  weighed  all  things  of  a  coarfe  or  droffy 
nature;  fuch  as  butter,  cheefe,  flelb,  grocery  wares,  See. 
all  metals,  except  gold  and  filver.  The  pound  troy  is  to 
the  pound  avoirdupoife  as  14  to  19  ;  but  the  ounce  troy  is 
to  the  ounce  avoirdupoife  as  56  to  51  ;  therefore  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  pound  avoirdupoife  is  greater,  and  the  ounce 
lefs,  than  thofe  of  troy  weight.  Mr.  Ward,  in  his  Ma¬ 
thematician’s  Guide,  fays,  that  by  a  very  nice  experiment 
,he  found,  that  ilb.  avoirdupoife  is  equal  to  140Z.  11  dwts. 
1 if  grs-  tr°y  ;  and  1  oz.  =  18  dwts..  5^  grs.  troy. 

Wool  Weight.  7  Pounds  avoirdupoile  =  1  clove; 
2  cloves,  1  ftone;  2  ftones,  1  tod;  6^  tods,  1  wey;  2  weys, 
1  fack  ;  1 2  facks,  1  laft  ;  and  a  pack  of  wool  is  1 2  fcore  lb. 

Long  Measure.  3  Barley  corns  (b.c.)  =  1  inch  (in.) ; 
12  inches,  1  foot  (ft.);  3  feet,  1  yard  (yd.);  5  feet,  1 
pace;  2  yards,  1  fathom;  5^  yards,  1  pole,  rod,  or  perch; 
4  poles,  100  links  or  a  land-chain  ;  40  poles,  10  chains  or  a 
furlong;  8  furlongs,  1760  yards  or  a  mile;  3  miles,  1 
league;  60  geographical,  or  69A  Englilh,  miles,  1  degree; 
360  degrees,  1  circle  ;  30  degrees,  1  fign  ;  12  (igns  or  360 
degrees,  1  revolution  of  the  zodiac.  Each  degree  is  di¬ 
vided  into  ftxty  equal  parts,  called  minutes;  and  each  mi¬ 
nute  fubdivided  into  fixty  equal  parts,  called  feconds;  and 
each  fecond  divided  into  fixty  equal  parts,  called  thirds ; 
and  fo  on  to  fourths,  fifths,  lixths,  See.  by  an  equal  fub- 
divifion  of  fixty. 

Square  Measure.  16  Square  quarters  of  an  inch,  x 
fquare  inch;  144  fquare  inches,  1  fquare  foot;  9  fquare 
feet,  1  fquare  yard;  30^  fquare  yards,  1  fquare  pole;  40 
fquare  poles,  1  rood  of  land;  4  roods,  1  acre;  640  fquare 
acres,  1  fquare  mile  ;  7  fquare  yards,  1  fquare  rood  of  wall¬ 
ing  ;  1 00  fquare  feet,  1  fquare  of  framing  in  carpenter’s 
work  ;  43  fquare  yards,  1  bay  of  dating,  but,  when  coun¬ 
ter  meafure  is  allowed,  which  is  commonly  half  a  yard  at 
the  eaves,  then  50  yards  is  1  bay. 

Solid  Measure.  64  Solid  quarters  of  an  inch  =  1 
folid  inch  ;  1728  folid  inches,  1  folid  foot ;  27  folid  feet,  x 
folid  or  cubic  yard,  or  1  load  of  earth  ;  40  feet  of  unhewn, 
or  50  feet  of  hewn,  timber,  1  ton  or  load. 

Cloth  Measure.  2A  Inches  =  1  nail;  4  nails,  1 
quarter;  4  quarters,  1  yard;  5  quarters,  1  ell  Englilh;  3 
quarters,  1  ell  Flemilh  ;  4  quarters  i  t  inch,  1  ell  Scotch  ; 
6  quarters,  1  ell  French. 

Corn  Measure.  2- Pints  =  1  quart ;  2  quarts,  1  pot¬ 
tle; 


34578 
37  50 
87 

.■Example.  328 
*7 
327 

Sum  390S7 

4509 

Proof  39087 

-  "  - t* 
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tic ;  2  pottles,  i  gallon ;  s  gallons,  i  peck  ;  4  pecks,  1 
bufhel;  5  pecks,  i  bufhel  of  water;  4  buthels,  1  comb; 
2  combs,  1  quarter;  4  quarters,  1  chaldron  ;  5  quarters,  1 
tunorwey;  2  weys,  1  laft.'  A  veffel  perfectly  cylindri¬ 
cal,  the  internal  diameter  x8§  inches,  and  S  inches  deep, 
contains  2150-?-  cubic  inches,  which  is  called  the  Winchef- 
ter  bufhel,  anil  21  5o|^-8=262f  cubic  inches  in  a  gallon. 

Wine  Measure.  28§  Cubic  inches  —  1  pint;  8  pints, 
z  gallon ;  42  gallons,  iticrce;  i^licrce,  1  hogfliead  (hhd.) ; 
ij  hogfliead,  1  puncheon;  puncheon,  1  pipe  or  butt; 
2  pipes,  1  tun.  A  tun  of  252  gallons,  at  7  a  1  b .  to  the  gal¬ 
lon,  weighs  18901b.  —  i6cwt.  3  qrs.  141b.  31^  Gallons 

is  a  wine  or  vinegar  barrel,  and  236  gallons  =  1  tun  of 
i'weet  oil. 

Ale  Measure.  35^  Cubic  inches  =  1  pint ;  8  pints, 
1  gallon;  8  gallons,  1  firkin;  2  firkins,  1  kilderkin;  2  kil¬ 
derkins,  1  barrel ;  i|  barrel,  1  hogfliead. 

Beer  Measure.  35^  Cubic  inches  —  1  pint ;  8  pints, 
j  gallon;  9  gallons,  1  firkin;  2  firkins,  1  kilderkin;  2  kil¬ 
derkins,  1  barrel;  i£  barrel,  1  hogfliead  ;  2  hoglheads,  1 
butt.  This  diftinftion,  or  difference,  between  the  ale  and 
beer  meafure,  is  ufed  only  in  London;  but  in  all  other 
places  in  England,  the  following  table  of  beer  and  ale, 
whether  ftrong  or  final],  is  to  be  obferved  according  to  a 
flatute  of  excife  made  in  the  year  1689. 

Ale  and  Beer  Measure  in  the  Country.  35P  Cu¬ 
bic  inches  =  1  pint;  8  pints,  1  gallon;  8|  gallons,  1  fir¬ 
kin;  2  firkins,  1  kilderkin;  2  kilderkins,  1  barrel ;  1  a  bar¬ 
rel,  1  hogfliead. 

OfNuMBER,  1 2  Single— 1  dozen  ;  1 2  dozen,  1  grofs ; 

12  grofs,  1  great  grofs;  5  fcore,  1  fliort  hundred  ;  6  lcore, 
z  long  hundred;  24  fheets  of  paper,  x  quire;  20  quires,  1 
ream;  5  dozen  (kins  of  parchment,  1  roll;  no  fheets  in  a 
book,  1  hundred. 

Bread.  A  peck  loaf  weighs,  171b.  ooz.  idwt.  Alialf 
peck,  8lb.  itoz.  A  quartern,  4H3.  50Z.  8dwts. 

Hay.  56  Pounds  of  old,  or  6olb.  new,  hay,  make  a 
trufs;  36  tru  fifes  —  1  load. 

The  Customary  Weight  of  Goods.  A  firkin  of 
butter  is  561b.  A  firkin  of  foap,  641b.  A  barrel  of  pot 
allies,  2001b.  A  barrel  of  anchovies,  301b.  A  barrel  of 
candles,  i2olb.  A  barrel  of  foap,  2561b.  A  barrel  of 
butter,  2241b.  A  fother  of  lead,  igicwt.  A  ftone  of 
Iron,  141b.  A  ftone  of  butcher’s  meat  in  London,  Sib- 
A  gallon  of  train  oil,  7&lb.  A  faggot  of  fteel,  i2olb.  A 
ltone  of  glafs,  51b.  A  (team  of  glafs  is  twenty-four  ftone, 
or  i2olb. 

Of  Time.  60  Seconds  —  1  minnte;  60  minutes,  1 
hour;  24  hours,  1  day  ;  7  days,  1  week  ;  4  weeks,  1  month  ; 

13  months  1  day  and  fix  hours,  or  52  weeks  1  day  and  6 
hours,  or  365  days  6  hours  —  1  year,  for  three  years  toge¬ 
ther  ;  366  days  —  z  year,  for  every  fourth  or  leap  year. 
Every  4th  hundred  year  to  contain  365  days  only,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  new  ftyle,  or  civil  and  Gregorian  account  of 
time. 

COMPOUND  ADDITION 

Is  finding  the  furn  of  feveral  numbers  of  different  de¬ 
nominations. 

Rule.  Place  all  numbers  of  the  fame  denomination 
under  each  other,  and  under  them  draw  a  line.  Begin  at 
the  loweft  denomination,  and  add  up  all  the  figures  in  that 
row,  as  in  finiple  addition;  find  how  many  units  of  the 
next  fuperior  denomination  are  contained  in  this  fum ;  fet 
down  the  remainder  or  overplus  under  the  added  row,  and 
carry  the  units  to  the  figures  of  the  next  fuperior  denomi¬ 
nation,  whofe  fum  you  muff  find  and  proceed  with  as  be¬ 
fore  :  and  fo  on  of  the  reft.  In  the  laft  or  higheft  deno¬ 
mination  add  them  up  as  integers,  whofe  fum  fet  down, 
which,  together  with  the  feveral  remainders,  will  exprefs 
the  fum  required.  The  method  of  Proof  the  fame  as  in 
Simple  Addition. 

The  reafon  of  this  rule  is  evident  from  what  has  been 
before  faid  :  for,  in  Compound  Addition,  as  1  in  the  pence 
is  equal  to  4  in  the  farthings,  j.in  the  fhillings  to  12  in  the 
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pence,  and  fo  on;  therefore,  cairying  as  dire  fled,  is  only 
providing  a  method  of  placing  the  money  ariling  f  rom  each 
column  properly  in  the  fcale  of  denominations ;  and  this 
reafoning  will  hold  good  in  the  addition  of  compound  num¬ 
bers  of  any  denomination  whatever. 


Money. 

Ex.  2. 

Ex 

•  3  • 

1.  s.  d. 

Ex.  r.  173  13  5 

Troy  Weight.  Apothecaries  Wright. 

lbs.  oz  dvvt.grs.  ■ 

'  ft  5 

5  9  g'- 

87  n  7-1 

54  8  13  7 

76  7 

5  2  '7 

75  is  74 

1 38  5  17  19 

8710 

7  112. 

25  17  8* 

69  10  15  23 

38  5 

3016 

10  10  104 

147  9  19  12 

99  1 1 

7  2  19 

2  5  7 

85  7  5  16 

37<*  4 

4  1  1  i 

Sum  376  3  10 

496  6  12  5 

679  4 

S  1  2 

202  10  5 

Proof  376  3  10 

Ex.  4. 

Ex.  5. 

Ex 

.  6. 

Rd.  Sq.  Mca.  Avoirdupoife  Weight. 

Ale&Bcer  Mcafurt 

wa  yd. ft.  in.  qrs.  Tons.ewt.  qr.  lb.  oz.drs. 

Hhds.b.  k. 

g.  c.in. 

1549  6  8  135  14  761 

16  1  25  13  15 

43  1  1 

14  247 

84  1  3  97  5  49 

*9  3  27  9  1 3 

74  <4  0 

1 1  3  i 

124  5  1  139  13  967 

14  0  I9  II  I4 

9  1  1 

16  134 

!<>  4  7  37  7  89 

122  8  I  2  I  2 

36  z  0 

8  65 

37  2  5  126  12  376 

8  3  16  15  14 

821  1 

15  184 

673  0  0  105  3  2245 

12  0  15  0  4 

249  O  O 

15  104 

SUBTRACTION 

Is  the  taking  a  lefs  number  (called  the  fubducend )  from  a 
greater  called  the  minuend)  in  order  to  find  a  third  number, 
called  the  remainder  or  difference.  Its  lign  or  charafter  is 
— ,  called  minus. 

Rule.  Place  the  minuend,  or  greater  number,  upper- 
moft,  and  the  fubducend  under,  fo  that  units  may  Hand 
under  units,  tens  under  tens,  &c.  Begin  at  the  place  of 
units,  and  take  eacli  lower  figure  from  that  which  ftands 
over  it,  fetting  the  remainder  under  them  below  the  line  ; 
and  all  thefe  remainders  will  be  the  required  difference. 

When  the  lower  figure 
Ex.  From  8903562  minuend  is  greater  than  that 
Take  5831875  fubducend  which  ftands  over  it, 
Rem.  3071687  conceive  ten  to  be  bor- 

- - — .  rowed  or  added  to  the 

Proof  8903502  uppermoft  figure,  and 

take  the  lower  from  the 
fum,  fet  down  the  remainder,  and  carry  one  to  be  added 
to  the  next  lower  figure,  with  whicli  proceed  as  before. 
To  prove  fubtraftion,  add  the  remainder  to  the  fubdu¬ 
cend,  and,  if  the  fum  be  equal  to  the  minuend,  the  work 
is  right. 

The  method  of  borrowing  ten,  according  to  the  rule, 
will  be  explained  by  conftdering,  that,  when  we  add  this 
ten  to  the  minuend,  we  likevvife  add  one  to  the  next  place 
of  the  fubducend,  which  diminifhes  the  correfponding 
place  of  the  minuend  accordingly  ;  and  therefore  this  is 
only  taking  from  one  place  and  adding  as  much  to  another, 
fo  that  the  total  is  not  altered.  And  the  ten,  which  is 
added,  is  the  value  of  an  unit  in  the  next  higher  place  by 
the  nature  of  notation.  The  reafon  of  the  proof  is  evi¬ 
dent  ;  fince  the  difference  of  two  numbers  added  to  the 
lefs  muft  be  always  equal  to  tiie  greater. 

Compound  Subtraction,  teacheth  to  find  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  any  two  numbers  of  different  denominations. 

Rule.  Place  the  given  numbers  fo  that,  the  greater  may 
be  uppermoft,  and  that  thofe  of  the  fame  denomination 
may  Hand  direftly  under  each  other,  and  draw  a  line  un¬ 
der  them.  Begin  at  the  low-eft  denomination,  and  take 
the  lower  number  from  the  upper  one,  and  fet  down  the 
difference  or  remainder  underneath.  Do  the  fame  with 
the  next  denomination,  and  fo  on  to  the  laft,  which  muft 
be  fubtradted  as  whole  numbers.  When  the  lower  num¬ 
ber  in  any  denomination  happens  to  be  the  greater,  add  as 
many  to  the  upper  number  as  m^kes  one  of  the  next  high¬ 
er 
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er  denomination  ■;  fubtraft  the  lower  number,  and  fet 
down  the  remainder;  then  carry  one,  and  add  it  to  the  low¬ 
er  number  of  the  next  higher  denomination,  which  will 
proceed  as  before. 

Money.  Troy  Weight. 


Ex.  1. 

1. 

256 1 
876 

s. 

J9 

14 

d. 

10! 

li 

lbs. 

Ex.  2.  354 

178 

oz. 

5 

7 

dwt.  gr. 
1214 
18  6 

Difference 

1685 

5 

3i 

1 75 

9 

14  8 

Proof 

2561 

'9 

IOJ 

354 

5 

12  14. 

The  reafon  of  this  rule  and  method  of  proof  depend  on 
the  fame  principle  as  in  Simple  Subtraction,  and  only  dif¬ 
fer  according  to  the  value  of  different  denominations. 


MULTIPLICATION 

Is  the  repeating  a  given  number,  or  quantity,  called  the 
multiplicand,  fo  many  times  or  parts  of  a  time,  as  there  are 
units  in  another  given  number,  called  the  multiplier  ;  and 
the  refult  is  called  the  prodidl.  Both  multiplicand  and 
multiplier  are  called faEiors.  Multiplication  is  a  compen¬ 
dious  method  of  addition,  and  is  performed  by  the  help  of 
the  following  Table; 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6|  7 

8I 

9|  ioj 

”1 

I  2 

2i 

4 

6 

8 

10 

1 2 1 1 4 

i6j 

i8|  20} 

22 

24 

3I 

6 

9 

12 

15 

1  8;2i 

24! 

27i  3°1 

33 

36 

4! 

8 

I  2 

i6|20 

24'  2  8 

32! 

36|  4°| 

44! 

48 

5! 

xo 

*5 

20 

25 

30(35 

40! 

4s|  5°l 

55 

60 

6| 

1 2 

18 

24(30 

36k2 

48 1 

54l  60] 

66 

72 

7 

14 

21 

28 

35 

42(49 

56! 

63!  70: 

77 

84 

8 

16 

24 

32 

40 

48(56 

64! 

721;  80 

88 

96 

9 

18 

27 

36 

45 

54|63 

72! 

8i|  90: 

99 

108 

io| 

20 

30 

40 

5° 

60  70 

8oj 

90  IOO 

I  IO 

I  20 

II] 

22 

33 

44j55 

66  77 

88] 

99  I  10 

I  21 

13^ 

I  2 

24 

36 

48|60 

72  84 

96.: 

ro8  1 20 

132 

144 

The  life  of  this  table  is  this :  Find  one  figure  or  faftor 
jn  the  top  column  of  the  table,  the  other  in  the  left-hand 
column,  and  the  fquare  where  thefe  two  columns  meet  is 
the  produft.  For  infiance,  fuppofe  you  would  multiply 

8  by  9;  find  9  in  the  top,  and  8  in  the  fide,  column,  and  in 
the  fquare  where  they  meet  Hands  71;  the  product  of  6 
times  7  is  42  ;  of  8  by  8  is  64;  of  6  by  12  is  72  ;  of  3  by 

9  is  27  ;  and  12  times  12  is  144,  and  fo  of  any  other. 

The  mark  or  character  now  ufed  for  multiplication,  is 

Either  the  crofs  ( x  )>  or  a  (ingle  point  (.) ;  the  former  be¬ 
ing  introduced  by  Oughtred,  and  the  latter  by  Leibnitz. 

Rule.  Place  the  multiplier  under  the  multiplicand, 
fo  that  units  may  Hand  under  units,  &c.  then  draw  a  line. 
Multiply  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left :  thus,  Begin  with 
the  units  of  the  multiplier,  by  which  multiply  the  units 
or  firfi  figure  of  the  multiplicand,  and  fet  down  the  over¬ 
plus  above  the  tens,  carrying  the  tens  in  your  mind ;  then 
multiply  the  fecond  figure  of  the  multiplicand  by  the  fame 
multiplier,  adding  fo  many  units  as  you  had  tens  to  carry ; 
fet  down  the  overplus,  and  carry  the  tens  as  before  ;  do 
thus  till  you  come  to  the  lafi  figure  in  the  multiplicand, 
whofe-produft  fet  down  entire.  Then  take  the  fecond  fi¬ 
gure  of  the  multiplier,  and  multiply  by  it  as  you  did  by  the 
firH,  fetting  the  firH  figure  of  the  product  under  that  you 
multiplied  with;  and  in  like  manner  take  each  figure  in  its 
order,  till  all  the  figures  of  the  multiplicand  are  multi¬ 
plied  into  all  the  figures  of  the  multiplier,  always  obfer- 
ving  to  fet  the  firH  figure  of  each  produft  fo  many  places 
to  the  left  hand  as  the  multiplying  figure  is  difiant  from 
the  units’  place.  Lafily,  add  all  thefe  products  together, 
.and  their  fum  will  be  the  produft  of  the  two  numbers  given, 

s 


Ex.  1.  58648241 34multiplicand. 

4  multiplier. 

23459296536  produft. 


When  one  or  both  faftors  end  with  cyphers,  multiply 
the  other  figures  only  as  before  direfted,  and  to  the  right 
of  the  prodiuft  add  as  many  cyphers  as  are  on  the  right  of 
both  factors. 

Ex.  Multiply  89764370  00 

By  28497600 

53S58622 
6283?oco 
80787933 
35905748 
71811496 

1  7952874 _ _ 

25580691 1 05 1 200000 

When  any  number  is  to  be  multiplied  by  an  unit,  with 
cyphers  to  the  right  hand,  as  10,  100,  1000,  &c.  annex  fo 
many  cyphers  to  the  right  of  the  number  as  there  are  in 
the  multiplier.  When  the  multiplier  is  a  compofite  num¬ 
ber,  multiply  continually  by  all  the  faftors  infiead  of  it.. 

Ex.  Multiply  8756  by  504  (=7x8X9) 

_ 7 

Produft  of  7=  61292 

_ 8 

Do.  of  56  =  490336 

_ _ 9 

Do.  of  504  =  4413024 

When  any  figure  in  the  multiplier  is  a  multiple  of  ano= 
ther  on  its  right  hand,  it  is  eafier  and  more  concife  to  mul¬ 
tiply  the  produft  of  the  lefs  by  its  proper  faftor  for  the 
produft  of  the  greater. 

Multiply  80708615 

By  984^3 

242125845  =  produft  of  3, 
484251690  =  do.  of  3X2' 

322834460  =  do.  of  4. 

645668920  =  do.  of  4X2. 

736377535  =  do.  of  3X3- 

7946812358745  the  whole  produft. 


Ex,  2.  549892994095' 
_ 3029 

4949036-946855 

549892994095 

16496789822850 

1660126949172805 


Sometimes  the  produft  of  two  or  more  figures  may  be 
obtained  at  once,  from  the  produft  of  a  figure  already  found. 


Ex.  1.  14356 

64S 
1 14848 
918784 
9302688 


Ex.  2.  3462321 

96484 
13849284 
166x91408 
332382816 

334058579364 


In  the  fecond  example,  we  multiply  firH  by  4;  then,  be- 
caufe  12  times  4  is  48,  we  multiply  the  firH  line  of  the 
produft  by  12,  inHead  of  multiplying  feparately  by  8  and 
4;  laHly,  becaule  twice  48  is  96,  we  multiply  the  fecond 
line  of  the  produft  by  2,  inHead  of  multiplying  feparately 
by  6  and  9.  When  we  follow  this  method,  we  muH  be 
careful  to  place  the  right  hand  figure  of  each  produft  un¬ 
der  the  right-hand  figure  of  that  part  of  the  multiplier 
which  it  is  derived  from. 

To  multiply  by  5,  which  is  the  half  of  10,  annex  a  cy¬ 
pher  to  the  multiplicand,  and  divide  by  2.  If  the  mul¬ 
tiplier  be  25,  which  is  the  fourth  of  100,  annex  two  cy¬ 
phers  and  divide  by  4.  To  multiply  by  9,  which  is  one 
lefs  than  ten,  we  may  annex  a  cypher,  and  fubtraft  the 
multiplicand  from  the  number  it  compofes.  And,  if  the 
multiplier  be  any  number  which  is  nearly  equal  to  a  cer- 
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tain  number  of  tens’,  hundreds,  thoufands,  &c.  multiply 
by  the  number  of  tens,  hundreds,  thoufands,  &c.  and  then 
add  or  fubtraCt  for  what  the  given  multiplier  is  Ihort  of, 
or  exceeds,  the  number  of  tens,  hundreds,  thoufands,  &c. 

Ex.  i.  Multiply  2762  by  4002. 

Firft  2762  X 4000=1 10480001 

And  2762  X  2  —  5524j 

ProduCt  1 1053524 

Ex.  2.  Multiply  87645  by  99 

,o;gs,%°}s“bma 

Produft  of  99  =  8676855 

To  fquare  a  number  is  to  multiply  it  by  itfelf,  and  to 
cube  a  number  is  to  multiply  the  fquare  of  the  faid  num¬ 
ber  by  the  number  itfelf.  Thus,  4X4=16  the  fquare  of 
4;  and  16X4=64  the  cube  of  4. 

Multiplication  may  be  proved  by  making  the  multipli¬ 
cand  the  multiplier,  for  then,  if  the  product  is  the  fame 
as  before,  the  work  is  right.  There  is  alfo  a  method  of 
pi'oof  by  divifion ;  for  the  product  being  divided  by  either 
of  the  faCtors  will  evidently  give  the  other. 

Compound  Multiplication,  teacheth  to  find  the 
amount  of  any  given  number  of  different  denominations, 
by  repeating  it  any  propofed  number  of  times. 

Rule.  Write  the  multiplier  under  the  leaft  denomination 
of  the  multiplicand.  Multiply  the  number  of  the  lowed 
denomination  by  the  multiplier,  and  find  how  many  units 
of  the  next  higher  denomination  are  contained  in  the  pro¬ 
duct,  as  in  Compound  Addition.  Write  down  the  excefs, 
and  carry  the  units  thus  found  to  the  next  fuperior  deno¬ 
mination,  with  which  proceed  as  before.  Proceed  in  the 
fame  manner  with  all  the  other  denominations  to  the  high- 
eft,  and  this  produCt  with  the  feveral  remainders  will  be  the 
amount  required. 

1.  s.  d.  Cwt.  qr.  lb. 

Ex.  1.  7  9  7s  Ex.  2.  12  2  8 

_ _ 7 _  _ 5_ 

52  7  4§  62  3  I* 

If  the  multiplier  be  a  compofite  number,  multiply  fiic- 
ceffively  by  its  component  parts,  the  fame  as  in  Simple 
Multiplication.  If  the  multiplier  cannot  be  produced  by 
the  multiplication  of  fimple  numbers,  take  the  nearett 
number  to  it  either  greater  or  lefs,  and  multiply  by  its 
parts  as  before.  Then  multiply  the  multiplicand  by  the 
difference  between  this  number  and  the  multiplier,  and 
add  or  fubtraft  the  product  from  that  before  found,  ac¬ 
cording  as  it  may  be  required. 


1. 

s. 

d. 

35 

17 

9 

by- 67 

8 

2S7 

2 

O 

=  8  times 

8 

2296 

l6 

O 

=  64  times 

107 

13 

3 

=  3  times 

2404 

9 

3 

=  67  times. 

The  method  of  proving  the  operations  is  the  fame  as  in 
Simple  Multiplication. 

DIVISION 

Is  a  compendious  method  of  fubtraCtion,  and  teaches  to 
find  how  often  one  number,  called  the  divifor,  is  contained 
in  another,  called  the  dividend-,  and  the  number  fousrht  is 
called  the  quotient.  The  fign  or  character  of  divilfon  is 
denoted  thus  -=. 

Rule.  Set  down  the  dividend,  and  the  divifor  on  the 
left  hand  of  it  within  a  curved  line,  alfo  make  another 
curved  line  on  the  right  hand  for  the  quotient.  Enquire 
how'  often  the  firft  figure  of  the  divifor  is  contained  in  the 
firft  figure  of  the  dividend,  or  in  the  two  firft  figures  when 
that  of  the  divifor  is  greater,  and  place  the  anfwer  in  the 
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quotient.  Multiply  the  whole  divifor  by  the  quotient  fi¬ 
gure,  and  fet  the  produCt  orderly  under  the  dividend  to¬ 
wards  the  left  hand  and  fubtraCt  it  therefrom.  But  note, 
if  this  firft  produCt  be  greater  than  that  part  of  the  divi¬ 
dend,  a  lefs  figure  muff:  be  placed  in  the  quotient ;  and,  if 
the  remainder  be  greater  than  the  divifor,  a  greater  figure 
muff:  be  placed  in  the  quotient.  Bring  down  the  next  fi¬ 
gure  of  the  dividend,  annexing  it  to  the  remainder;  then 
this  number  is  called  the  dividual.  Seek  how  often  the 
divifor  can  be  had  in  the  dividual,  and  proceed  as  before, 
till  all  the  figures  are  brought  down,  one  by  one  ;  and  note, 
for  every  figure  fo  brought  down,  a  correfponding  figure 
muft  be  placed  in  the  quotient,  except  when  the  dividual 
is  lefs  than  the  divifor,  and  then  place  a  cypher  in  the 
quotient.  If  there  be  a  remainder  after  fuch  divifion  is 
finifiied,  annex  it  to  the  quotient  with  the  divifor  under  it 
a  fmall  line  being  drawn  between. 

Proof.  Multiply  the  divifor  and  quotient  together, 
and  to  the  produCt  add  the  remainder  (if  any) ;  that  fum 
will  be  equal  to  the  dividend,  if  the  work  be  right. 

Ex.  Divide  462146141  by  17. 

Dividend. 

Divifor  17  )  462146141  (  27185067  quotient. 

34 .  17 


122 

190295471 

is  9 

27185067 

31 

1  7 

462146141  Proof 

144 

136 

86 

!i_ 

114 
102 
(21 
1 1 9 

2  or  ^  rem. 

When  the  divifor  ends  with  cyphers,  cut  them  off,  and 
cut  off  as  many  places  from  the  right  hand  of  the  divi¬ 
dend  ;  and  perform  the  divifion  by  the  remaining  figures: 
and,  when  that  operation  is  finifiied,  annex  the  figures  cut 
off  from  the  dividend  to  the  remainder. 

Ex.  504J000  )  416S9042I513  (  82716  quotient, 

403 2  ' ' '  • 

1369 
1008 
3610 
3  3*8 

824 
50tL 
3202 
3°  2  4 

178513  remainder. 

Proof  41689043513 

When  the  divifor  is  12,  or  lefs  than  12,  divifion  may  be 
performed  expedition!!}',  by  multiplying  and  fubtracting 
mentally,  and  writing  down  the  quotient  below  the  divi¬ 
dend.  But,  when  the  divifor  is  a  compofite  number,  it  is 
much  eafier  to  divide  continually  by  thole  numbers  than 
by  the  whole  divifor  at  once ;  that  is,  divide  the  dividend 
by  one  of  thofe  numbers,  and  that  quotient  by  the  other, 
and  fo  proceed.  If  there  be  any  remainder  after  fuch  di- 
vifions,  multiply  the  laft  remainder  by  the  preceding  divi¬ 
for,  and  to  the  product  add  the  remainder  belonging  to  the 
fame  divifor;  then  multiply  the  fum  by  the  next^ prece¬ 
ding  divifor,  and  to  the  produCt  add  its  correfponding  re¬ 
mainder;  and  fo  proceed  through  all  the  divifors  and  re¬ 
mainders,  and  the  laft  fum  wilf  be  the  true  remainder,  as 
if  the  divifion  had  been  performed  all  at  once. 

X  x. 


Ex. 


I7° 
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Ex.  Divide  546^413214241246841  by  42  =  7X6. 
6)5468413214441 246841(1  firff  remainder 

7)911402202373541140(3  fecond  remainder 
1 30200314634791591  quotient. 

Then  3X6  +  1  =  19,  the  true  remainder. 

Compound  Division,  teacheth  to  find  how  often  one 
number  is  contained  in  another,  of  different  denominations. 

Rule.  Place  the  divifor  and  dividend  as  in  Simple  Di- 
vifion.  Begin  at  the  higbeft  denomination,  and  divide  it 
by  the  divifor,  as  in  Simple  Divilion,  and  reduce  the  re¬ 
mainder  (if  any)  to  the  next  inferior,  adding  thereto  what 
is  in  the  dividend  of  the  fame,  denomination;  divide  this 
number  as  above,  and  fo  proceed  till  the  workisfinifhed. 

Ex.  Divide  2o3lb.  iooz.  7  dwts.  7grs.  troy  by  37. 
lb.  oz.  dwt.  gr. 

37  )  208  10  7  7  (  51b. 

Rem.  23 
1 2 

37)286(7  oz. 

2. ft) 

Rem.  27 

f  20 

37)54-7(  14-Awts. 

37 

177 

148 

Rem.  29 
24 

37)  7°3  ( 1 9  Srs# 

37 

333 

333 

o  Anfvver,  51b.  70Z.  i4dwts.  i9gr. 

The  fame  contractions,  as  well  as  method  of  proof,  may 
be  adopted  here  as  in  Simple  Divilion.  For  in  dividing  a 
number  of  different  denominations  we  only  divide  all  the 
parts  of  which  that  number  is  compofed ;  and,  though  fome 
one  of  the  parts  lliould  not  be  an  exaCt  multiple  of  the 
divifor,  yet  that  number  by  which  it  exceeds  the  multiple 
has  its  proper  value  by  being  placed  in  a  lower  denomina¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  the  dividend  will  ftill  be  refolved  into 
parts,  and  the  true  quotient  found  as  before. 

Dr.  Wallis  in  his  Arithmetic,  publifhed  1657,  has  pro¬ 
ved  the  four  fundamental  operations  by  calling  out  the 
nines,  a  method  which  depends  on  this  principle,  that  any 
number  divided  by  nine  will  leave  the  fame  remainder  as 
the  furn  of  its  digits  divided  by  nine.  To  illuftrate  this, 
let  there  be  any  number  propofed,  as  4329,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  local  value  of  each  figure,  becomes  4000+ 

300-1-20+9.  But  4000=4X1060=4X999  +  1=4X999 
+4.  In  the  fame  manner,-  300=3X99+3  >  and  20=2  X 
9+2.  Therefore,  4329  =  4  X  999  +  3  X  99  +  2X  9  + 
But  the  firft  part  of  this  dividend,  viz. 
4X999+3X99+- X9?  is  evidently  divifible  by  9  without 
a  remainder;  and' therefore  the  whole,  or  4329,  divided 
by  9,  will  leave  the  fame  remainder  as  4+3+2+9,  or  the 
fum  of  its  digits,  divided  by  9.  Hence,  to  prove  Addi¬ 
tion,  add  the  figures  of  each  line  of  numbers  together  fe- 
verally,  always  calling  out  the  nines  as  they  arife,  adding 
the  overplus  to  the  next  figure,  and  letting  at  the  end  of 
each  line  what  is  over  the  nine  or  nines;  then  do  the  lame 
with 'the  fum  total,  as  alfo  with  the  former  exceffes  of 
ni  ne,  and  the  refults  will  agree  if  the  work  is  right. 

Ex.  329  •  •  5l 

1562  .  .5  I  Excefs  of  nines  in' each  line  refpeCt- 
20347  •  •  7  j  ively. 

7 1 2048  •  •  4J 

734286  3  Ditto  in  the  fum,  the  fame  as  in  5574.. 


In  Subtraction,  cad  thfe  nines  out  of  the  minuend,  and 
alfo  out  of  the  fum  of  the  fubducend  and  remainder  ;  if 
the  operation  is  right,  the  excefs  will  be  the  fame.  In 
Multiplication,  cart  the  nines  out  of  both  the  multiplicand 
and  multiplier,  and  fet  down  the  excefs  in  each  ;  multi¬ 
ply  thefe  exceffes  together,  and  if  the  excefs  of  nines  in 
their  produCt  equal  the  excefs  of  nines  in  the  total  pro¬ 
duct,  the  account  may  be  prefumed  right.  To  prove 
Divilion,  cad  the  nines  out  of  the  divifor  and  quotient ; 
multiply  the  exceii'es,  (adding  the  remainder,  if  any,)  and 
cad  the  nines  out  of  their  produCt;  and  if  there  is  no 
error  this  lad  excefs  will  agree  with  that  obtained  from  the 
dividend.  From  the  illudration  given  above,  the  reafon 
of  this  proof  will  appear  evident;  and,  though  the  method 
is  limple  and  eafy,  yet  it  is  liable  to  one  objection.  For 
if  any  two  figures  are  tranfpofed,  or  reckoned  in  a  wrong 
column,  the  refult  arifi'ng  from  comparing  the  exceffes  of 
nines  will  neverthelefs  be  the  fame,  and  confequently  the 
error  remains  undifcovered. 

REDUCTION. 

In  computations  relating  to  the  value,  weight,  meafure, 
&rc.  of  articles,  the  folution  is  greatly  facilitated  by  Re¬ 
duction,  which  is  the  converfion  of  numbers  from  one  de¬ 
nomination  to  another  of  equal  value  ;  and  is  of  two  kinds, 
viz.  defending  and  afeending. 

Reduction  descending,  is  when  numbers  of  a  greater  name 
are  to  be  reduced  into  thofe  of  a  lefs,  (as  pounds  into  (hil¬ 
lings,  pence,  and  farthings,)  which  is  thus  performed. 
Multiply  continually  all  the  denominations,  from  the  given 
one  to  that  fought,  by  fuch  a  number  of  the  lefs  as  makes 
one  of  the  greater ;  adding  to  each  produCt,  by  the  way, 
thofe  of  the  fame  denomination  with  itlelf,  if  fuch  there  be. 

Reduction  afeending,  is  when  integers  of  a  lefs  denomi¬ 
nation  are  to  be  reduced  to  thofe  of  a  greater,  (as  farthings 
into  pence,  (hillings,  and  pounds,)  which  is  thus  performed. 
Divide  continually  all  the  denominations,  from  the  given 
one  to  that  fought,  by  fuch  a  number  of  each  lefs  as  makes 
one  of  the  greater;  the  lad  quotient,  with  the  feveral  re¬ 
mainders,  (if  any,)  will  be  the  anfwer.  Where  note,  Each 
remainder  will  always  be  of  the  fame  denomination  with 
its  refpeCtive  dividend. 

To  perform  Reduction,  confider  how  many  of  the  lefs 
denomination  make  one  of  the  greater,  as  how  many  pence 
make  a  (lulling,  or  how  many  (hillings  make  a  pound  ;  and 
multiply  by  that  number  when  the  reduction  is  defeending, 
but  divide  by  it  when  it  is  afeending.  So  to  reduce  23I. 
into  pence,  and  converfely  thofe  pence  into  pounds,  mul¬ 
tiply  or  divide  by  12  and  20,  as  here  below  : 

23  pounds  12)5520  pence 

20  20)460  (hillings 

460  (hillings  23  pounds 

1 2  - 

552°  Pence 

The  method  of  proof  is  by  working  the  converfe  of  the 
queftion  ;  thus  the  above  examples  prove  each  other. 

RULE  of  PROPORTION, 

Teacheth,  from  three  numbers  being  given,  to  find  a 
fourth,  which  may  bear  the  fame  proportion  to  the  third 
as  the  fecond  does  to  the  firft ;  and,  for  this  reafon,  it  is 
fometimes  called  the  Rule  of  Three,  and,  from  its  great  and 
extenfive  ufe,  it  is  often  named  the  Golden  Rule.  In  con- 
(idering  the  nature  of  any  queftion,  if  it  appears  that  a 
greater  number  requires  a  greater,  or  a  lefs  requires  a  lefs, 
it  is  called  the  Rule  of  Three  DireB,  or  DircU  Proportion. 

Rule.  Place  the  three  given  terms  fo  that  the  firft  and 
third  may  be  of  one  name,  the  third  being  that  which  afks'' 
the  queftion,  and  the  fecond  of  the  fame  name  with  the. 
fourth  term  fought,  and  let  thefe  be  reduced  to  the  lowed 
denomination  mentioned  in  eitherof  them.  Multiply  the 
fecond  and  third  terms  together,  and  divide  their  produCt 
by  the  firft  ;  fo  (hall  the  quotient  be  the  anfwer  in  the  fame 
denomination  as  the  middle  term. 

3  “Ex, 


»7» 
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Ex.  If  2  yards  of  Irifh  cloth  cod  5  diiUings,,  what  will 
6  yards  cod  ?  Here  it  is  evident  that  a  greater  number  of 
yards  will  require  a  greater  fum  of  money  ;  therefore,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rule, 

2yds.  :  5S.  ::  ,6  yds. 

6 

2)30(15  (hillings  the  anfwer. 

But  if  a  greater  number  requires  a  lefs,  or  a  lefs  a  great¬ 
er,  it  is  called  the  Rule  of  Three  Inverfe,  or  Reciprocal 
Proportion. 

Rule.  State  and  reduce  the  terms  as  before.  Then  mul¬ 
tiply  the  fird  and  fecond  terms  together,  and  divide  their 
produdt  by  the  third,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  anfwer 
in  the  fame  denomination  as  the  middle  term. 

Ex.  If  6  men  do  a  piece  of  work  in  24  days,  how  long 
would  9  men  be  doing  the  fame  ?  Here  it  is  plain  that 
more  men  require  lefs  time  to  do  the  fame  work,  therefore 
the  dating  and  operation  will  dand  thus: 

6  men  :  24  days  : :  9  men 

6 

9)144(16  days  the  anfwer. 

For  contracting  fome  operations.  When  the  divifor  and 
either  of  the  other  two  terms  can  be  divided  by  a  common 
meafure,  or  divifor,  divide  them  by  fuch  common  mealure, 
fetting  down  the  quotients,  together  with  the  undivided 
term,  direftly  under  their  fird  refpedtive  places.  And,  if 
the  new  divifor  and  either  of  the  other  two  terms  can  be 
again  divided  by  any  number,  proceed  as  before,  and  fo 
often  as  may  be  convenient ;  and  work  with  the  lad  three 
terms  as  you  would  have  done  with  the  fird. 

Ex.  1.  If  i61b.  of  coffee  cod  4I.  5s.  4d.  what  will 
1281b.  cod  at  the  fame  rate  ? 

i6lb.  :  4I.  5s.  4d.  ::  i28lb. 

Or  4  .-454  ::  32  the  id  and  3d  -4-ed  by  4 

Or  1  1454  ::  8  do.  do.  H-edbyq 

_ 8_ 

1)34  2  8(341.  2S.  8d.  the  anfwer. 

Ex.  2.  If  I  lend  my  friend  168I.  for  7  months,  how 
long  ought  he  to  lend  me  144I.  to  requite  me? 
Reciprocally.  If  1 681.  :  7m.  ::  144I. 

Or  21  :  7  ::  18  id  &  3d  -t-edby  8 

Or  7  :  7  ::  6  do.  by  3 

7 _ 

6)  49  (8-J-  months  the  anfwer. 

Compound  Proportion,  or  the  Double  Rule  of 
Three,  is  when  five  numbers  are  given  to  find  a  fixth,  and 
is  commonly  performed  by  two  operations  in  the  Single 
Rule  of  Three,  either  direct  or  inverfe,  as  the  quedion 
requires.  The  three  fird  terms  contain  a  fuppolition,  and 
the  two  lad  a  demand. 

Rule.  As  in  the  Single  Rule  of  Three,  put  that  term  in 
the  middle,  or  fecond  place,  which  is  of  the  fame  kind  and 
denomination  with  the  anfwer,  or  term  fought ;  and  all  the 
terms  of  fuppofition,  one  under  another,  in  the  fird  place; 
alfo  the  terms  of  demand  in  the  fame  order,  one  under 
another,  in  the  third  place;  but  note,  the  fird  and  third 
term  of  every  row  mud  be  of  the  fame  denomination. 
Take  the  three  terms  in  each  row  feparateiy,  and  fay,  If 
the  fird  term  give  or  require  the  fecond,  does  the  third  re¬ 
quire  more  or  lefs  ?  if  more,  mark  the  lefs  extreme  for  a 
divifor;  if  lefs,  mark  the  greater  extreme  for  a  divifor. 
Multiply  all  thefe  divifors  together  for  a  divifor,  and  all 
the  red  of  the  terms,  or  numbers,  together  for  a  dividend, 
and  their  quotient  will  be  the  anfwer  in  the  fame  denomi¬ 
nation  as  the  fecond  term.  When  the  fame  numbers  are 
found  in  the  divifor  as  in  the  dividend,  they,  may  be  ex¬ 
punged.  Or  any  number  may  be  divided  by  their  greated 
common  divifor,  and  the  quotients  ufed  infiead  of  them. 

Ex.  If  the  wages  of  4  men  for  3  months  be  20I.  what 
will  be  the  wages  of  6  men  for  the  fame  time  ? 

4  men  :  20I.  ::  6  men 

■—  3  months  :  —  ;;  12  months 
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In  both  datements  more  requires  more,  therefore, 

12  :  20  ::  72  or  dividing  idand  3d  by  12 

1  :  20  ::  6  :  6  X  202=1201.  the  anfwer. 

Sometimes  a  quedion  may  mod  eafily  be  folved  by  two 
operations;  thus,  in  the  above  example,  conlidering  the 
time  to  be  the  fame,  the  datement  is 

1  ,  12X30  , 

4  men  :  20I.  ::  6  men  :  - —  =301. 

4 

And  now,  confidering  the  number  of  men  to  be  the  fame, 
the  quedion  is  reduced  to  this : 

,  ,  12X50 

3  men  :  30I.  ::  i2inonths  :  - ~=ii2ol.  the  anlwer 

as  before. 

PRACTICE. 

By  rules  of  Rraftice  are  meant  certain  expeditious  me¬ 
thods  of  cading  up  accounts,  or  finding  the  value  of  any 
fort  of  goods  or  merchandize,  by  taking  fome  aliquot  part 
or  parts  of  the  thing  propol'ed  ;  and  is  evidently  nothing 
more  than  a  compendious  method  of  working  the  Rule  of 
Three.  An  aliquot  part  is  that  which  is  contained  a  pre- 
cife  number  of  times  in  another ;  as  4  is  an  aliquot  part  of 
8,  1 2,  16,  20,  &c. 


Tables  of  Aliquot  Parts. 
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Ru  le.  FirfTmultiply  integers  by  integers,  in  order  to 
find  their  value;  and  for  the  inferior  denominations  take 
what  aliquot  parts  you  can  get,  and  for  what  is  wanting 
take  parts  of  that  part,  and  fo  on  ;  then  add  up  the  whole. 

Ex.  What  is  the  value  of  58  cv.  t.  3  qrs.  1 7  Jlb>.  at  9I. 
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Therefore  563  10  Sj  is  price  of  58  3  iy£at9  11  4 
1  W  hen 


ARITHMETIC. 


When  the  price  is  an  aliquot  part  or  parts  of  a  pound, 
then  take  fuch  aliquot  parts  of  the  quantity  propoled. 

Ex.  What  is  the  value  of  2537  quarters  of  oats  at  10s. 
per  quarter  ? 

ios.is£,  therefore  25374-22=12681.  10s.  the anfwer. 

Sometimes  the  value  may  be  eafily  found  by  reckoning 
the  price  of  fome  even  number  above  the  given  price  ; 
which  done,  take  fome  aliquot  part  for  w  hat  is  above,  and. 
filbtraft  it  from  the  former. 

Ex.  39S 7lbs.  at  if 
39874-1202=331.  4s.  6d.  at  2d. 

33  4  64-8=2  4  3  of  at  of 

Difference  29  1  5!  anfwer. 

Tons,  hundreds,  and  quarters,  are  reduced  to  the  form  of 
pounds,  (hillings,  and  pence,  by  only  multiplying  the  quar¬ 
ters  by  3  ;  then  work  as  before.  Ex.  What  is  the  value  of 
56  tons,  17  cwt.  2qrs.  of  hay,  at  3I.  13s.  4d.  per  ton? 

Firft  56I.  17s.  6d.  thrice  the  quarters. 
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TARE  and  TRET. 

Grofs  weight  of  any  commodity  is  its  own  weight  toge¬ 
ther  with  that  of  its  package,  whether  calk,  cheft,  or  what¬ 
ever  elfe.  Tare  is  the  weight  of  the  package,  or  an  al¬ 
lowance  made  inffead  thereof.  What  remains  after  the 
tare  is  taken  from  the  grofs,  may  be  called  tare  futtle,  if 
there  be  more  deductions.  Tret  is  an  allowance  of  1  lb. 
upon  every  261b.  of  tare  futtle,  on  account  of  duff  or  other 
wade.  What  remains  after  tret  is  deducted  may  be  called 
tret  futtle,  if  there  be  any  following  deductions.  Cloff 
is  an  allowance  of  zlb.  for  every  3  cwt.  and  fome  fay  for 
every  ioolb.  of  tret  futtle,  to  make  the  weight  hold  good 
when  fold  by  retail.  When  all  thefe  deductions  are  made, 
the  laft  remainder  is  called  the  net  weight. 

When  the  tare  is  fo  much  per  cent,  it  w ill  be  beft  to  di¬ 
vide  it  into  aliquot  parts  thereof,  as  in  practice.  The  tret 
being  1  to  26,  is  found  by  taking  a  twenty-fixth  part  of 
the  tare  futtle.  In  calculating  oil,  7^1b.  is  allowed  to  the 
gallon;  therefore  bring  the  net  weight  into  half  pounds, 
and  divide  them  by  15,  the  quotient  will  be  net  gallons. 

Ex.  What  is  the  value  of  26  cwt.  3  qrs.  71b.  grofs, 
(tare  izlb.  per  cwt.  tret  ilb.  to  26,  and  cloff  1  1050,)  at 
il.  17s.  4d.  per  cwt. 

Cwt.  qrs.  lbs.  oz. 
i+lb-  is  i  26 _ 370 
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2=  net  value. 

INTEREST. 

Intereft  is  a  fum  reckoned  for  the  loan  or  forbearance  of 
another  fum,  or  principal,  lent  for,  or  due  at,  a  certain 
time,  according  to  fome  certain  rate  or  proportion  ;  being, 
eftimated  ufually  at  fo  much  per  cent,  or  by  the  100.  The 
higheft  legal  intereff  now  allowed  in  England, isafter  the  rate 
of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  the  twentieth  part  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  for  the  fpace  of  a  year,  and  fo  in  proportion  for  other 


times,  either  greater  or  lefs.  Except  in  the  cafe  of  pawn¬ 
brokers,  to  whom  it  has  been  lately  made  legal  to  take  a 
higher  intereft,  for  one  of  the  word  and  molt  deftruCtive 
purpofes  that  can  be  differed  in  any  date.  Intereft  is  ei¬ 
ther  Simple  or  Compound. 

Simple  Interest,  is  that  which  is  counted  and  al¬ 
lowed  upon  the  principal  only,  for  the  whole  time  of  for¬ 
bearance;  in  the  calculation  of  which,  the  four  following 
things  are  particularly  to  be  regarded  : 

1.  The  money  lent,  called  the  principal ;  which  put  =r/>. 

2.  The  rate  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  put  =zr. 

3.  The  time  for  which  the  money  is  let,  which  putr=a. 

4.  The  amount  of  principal  and  intereft,  which  put  —m. 

Alfo,  put  n=z  1  year,  or  the  months,  weeks,  or  days,  in 

one  year.  Then,  by  the  rules  in  Compound  Proportion, 
we  may  eafily  inveftigate  all  the  rules  appertaining  to  Sim¬ 
ple  Intereft,  as  follows: 


Ex.  1.  What  will  12-50I.  —p,  amount  to  in  6£  years, 
—n,  at  \\  per  cent,  —r  ? 


■  1 00 

•  a 


prn 


r  pX\ 

—  ‘.:nx  J 


then 


pXrXn 


=2  the  intereft,  and 


iooxa 

f -p—m,  a  general  theorem  ;  which  expreffed  in  words 

will  exhibit  the  following  General  Rule:  Multiply  the  prin¬ 
cipal  by  the  rate  per  cent,  and  that  product  by  the  time 
(whether  in  years,  months,  weeks,  or  days)  for  a  dividend  ; 
then  multiply  100  by  one  year,  (taking  one  year  in  the 
fame  denomination  as  the  time  propofed  in  the  queftion,) 
for  a  divifor;  the  quotient  thence  arifing  will  be  the  in¬ 
tereft  ;  to  which  add  the  principal,  for  the  amount.  The 
prefent  queftion,  thus  folved,  will  (land  thus: 

1230x45X6!  *•  s- 

■■ii  379  13 


100 

To  which  add  p  —  izco 
Then 


d. 

9  the  intereft 
o  the  principal 


m  —  1629  13  9  the  amount. 


If  the  time  be  in  years,  the  divifor  will  be  100;  if  in 
months,  1200;  if  in  weeks,  5200;  and,  if  in  days,  36300. 

Ex.  2.  What  will  784.I.  17s.  8£d.  amount  to  in  11 
months,  at  2i  per  cent,  per  annum  f 
1.  s.  d. 


Thus 


784  17  8£  2iy.11 


1.  s.  d. 

=  17  19  8|  the  intereft 


To  which  add  -  784  17  8J  the  principal 

Then  -  -  022=802  17  5!  the  amount. 


Ex.  3.  What  is  the  intereft  of  233I.  16s.  8d.  for  forty- 
two  weeks,  at  3  percent,  per  annum  ?  Thus,  233I.  16s. 
Sd.  X  3X42-452002=31.  14s.  7id.  the  intereft. 

Ex.  4.  What  is  the  intereft  of  579I.  10s.  3d.  at  4  pee 
cent,  for  254  days  ?  Thus,  5791. 10s.  3d.  X4X  2544-36300 
=2  16I.  2S.  7^d.  the  intereft. 

Ex.  5.  What  is  the  intereft  of  1389I.  10s.  for  eight  years, 
ten  months,  three  weeks,  and  fix  days,  at  5  percent  perann. 

1.  s.  1.  s.  d.  yr.  m.  w.  d. 

1389  10X5X  84-  1002=555  16  o  ^  8  00  02=<s 

1389  10X5X10-7-  12002=  57  17  11  |  o  10  o  o —b 

1389  10X5X  34"  52002=  401!  I'g  lo  03  02 —c 

1389  10X5  X  64-365002=  1  2  10  |  5  |  o  00  62 ~d 

<2  — J — ^ c  — j — zsf  2=618  16  io-^-J  —  J  8  10  3  6 

Twenty  years  intereft  of  any  fum  of  money  at  5  per 
cent,  is  equal  to  the  principal;  therefore,  by  the  rule  of 
Practice,  the  intereft  at  5  per  cent,  may  be  found  by  taking 
fuch  aliquot  part  or  parts  of  the  principal,  as  the  time  is 
of  20  years;  and  this  intereft  divided  by  5,  will  give  the 
intereft  at  1  per  cent,  half  of  which  will  be  at  i  per  cent, 
from  which  the  intereft  at  any  other  rate  will  be  ealily 
found,  as  in  the  following  example  : 

What  is  the  intereft  of  SoSl.  2s.  6d.  for  fixteen  years, 
nine  months,  and  ten  days,  at  the  feveral  rates  of  2,  2$,  3, 
32)  4)  4a>  and  5,  per  cent,  per  annum  ? 


ARITHMETIC. 
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5  do.  as  before. 

Though  this  fecond  rule  be  not  precifely  accurate,  yet 
it  will  lie  found  no  lefs  ufeful  than  the  firft,  which  is  fo  ; 
for,  in  fome  cafes,  it  is  cuftomary  to  conliderthe  timeelap- 
fed  different  ways.  In  the  courts  of  law,  intereft  is  always 
computed  in  years,  quarters,  and  days,  which  indeed  is  the 
only  equitable  method  ;  but  in  computing  the  intereft  on 
the  public  bonds  of  the  South  Sea  and  India  companies, 
and  in  the  bank  of  England,  &c.  the  time  is  generally  ta¬ 
ken  in  calendar  months  and  days,  and,  on  exchequer-bills, 
in  quarters  of  a  year  and  days. 

What  is  the  intereft  of  506I.  13s.  q.d.  for  thirteen  years, 
feven  months,  and  fifteen  days,  at  the  feveral  rates  of  3, 
3A,  4,  4^,  5,  55,  and  6,  percent,  per  annum  ?  Anfvver, 
at  3  per  cent.  207I.  2s.  at  3J  per  cent.  241I.  12s.  4d.  at 
4  per  cent.  276I.  2s.  8d.  at  44  percent.  310I.  13s.  at  5  per 
cent.  345l.3s.4d.  at  5^  percent.  379I.  13s.  Sd.  and  at  6 
per  cent.  414I.  4s. 

A  gentleman  lent  a  fum  of  money  ( p )  for  feven  years 
(n)  at  4  per  cent  (r) ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  received, 
for  intereft  thereof,  16  il.  (x) :  what  was  (p)  the  fum  lent  ? 

>•  *x\  then  '°°*XXa=t- 


r 

X  a: 


rXn 


That  is,  multiply  one  year  by  the  given  intereft,  and 
that  product  by  100  for  a  dividend,  and  the  given  time 
by  the  rate  per  cent,  for  a  divifor,  their  quotient  will  be 
the  principal. 

_  100X161X1  16100  ,  .  . 

Thus  p  = - — - =  1:7  cl.  tlie  anfvver. 

r  4X7.  28. 

What  principal  in  fifteen  years  will  produce  93I.  15s.  in¬ 
tereft  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum?  Anfwer,  125I. 

Commission,  is  an  allowance  of  fo  much  per  cent,  to 
a  faiSlor  or  correfpondent  abroad,  for  buying  and  felling 
goods  for  his  employer. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  commiflion  of  1283I.  10s.  at  3.1  per 
cent.  Thus,  12S3I.  10s.  X  32-i-i o°=44l •  18s.  5^ch  the 
anfvver. 

Ex.  2.  What  is  the  commiflion  of  8681.  13s.  at  3  per 
cent.  Anfwer,  26I.  is.  3d. 

Ex.  3.  My  correfpondent  writes  me  word  that  he  has 
bought  goods  on  my  account,  to  the  value  of  1509I.  12s. 
what  does  his  commiflion  come  to  at  per  cent.  An¬ 
fwer,  37I.  14s.  9id. 

Brokerage,  is  an  allowance  of  fo  much  per  cent,  to 
a  perfon  called  a  broker,  for  aflifting  others  in  buying  or 
difpofingof  their  goods ;  and  is  generally  calculated  by 
dividing  the  principal  by  100,  and  taking  Inch  a  part  of 
the  quotient  as  the  rate  percent,  is  of  a  pound  fterling. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  brokerage  of  787I.  10s.  at  4s.  per 
cent. 

Thus  7 8 7 1 .  10s.  od.  =  ioo— 7I.  17s.  6d.  at  il.  percent. 

Then  7  17  6  =—  5—1  11  6  at  4s.  do. 

Ex.  2.  What  is  the  brokerage  of  1350I.  at  5s.  percent. 
Anfwer,  3I.  7s.  6d. 

II.  No.  64. 


Ex.  3*  What  is  the  brokerage  of  1220I.  at  §  per  cent’ 
Anfwer,  4I.  1  is.  6d. 

Insurance,  is  a  premium  of  fo  much  per  cent,  given 
to  certain  perfons  or  offices,  who  undertake  to  make  good 
the  Ioffes  which  may  happen, to  fhips,  lioufes,  merchandize, 
&c.  from  ftorms,  fire,  &c. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  infurance  of  960k  15s.  6d.  at 
per  cent  ?  Thus,  as  100  :  12J  ::  960I.  15s.  6d.  :  120I.  is. 

1  i£d.  the  anfwer. 

lix.  2.  What  is  the  infurance  of  an  Eaft- India  fhipand 
cargo,  valued  at  45800k  17s.  6d.  at  i6f  percent.  An¬ 
fvver,  761 4I.  7s.  lod.  3r6o(irs- 

Ex.  3.  What  is  the  infurance  of  goods  amounting  to 
1 87k  10s.  on-board  the  fliip  Speedwell,  at  3^  per  cent. 
Anfvver,  61.  ii.s.  3d. 

Stocks,  are  the  public  funds  of  a  nation,  or  the  gene, 
ral  name  for  the  capitals  of  our  trading  companies ;  and 
the  buying  and  felling  certain  films  of  money  in  thofe 
funds,  are  the  transfers  to  be  calculated. 

Ex,  1.  What  is  the  purchafe  5891 1.  13s.  4ft.  bank  flock, 
at  ji2A  per  cent.  Thus,  as  100  :  112-J  ::  5891 1.  13s.  4b. 

:  6642I.  17s.  id.  the  anfwer. 

Ex.  2.  What  is  the  purchafe  of  3200I.  South  Sea  flock, 
at  1 22^  per  cent.  Anfwer,  39.28!. 

Ex.  3.  What  is  the  purchafe  of  262I.  10s.  bank  annui¬ 
ties,  at  951  per  cent.  Anfvver,  251I.  2s.  6d. 

Ex.  4.  What  is  the  purchafe  of  575I.  10s.  South  Sea 
annuities,  at  131I  per  cent.  Anfwer,  758k  4s.  5ft. -f- 

In  order,  however,  to  fave  the  time  and  trouble  of  cal¬ 
culations,  and  to  facilitate  the  reckoning  up  of  money  due 
for  intereft,  various  tables  of  numbers  are  calculated  and 
formed,  to  ftiew  the  intereft  for  any  number  of  years, 
months,  or  days,  See.  one  of  which  is  the  following:  and 
by  it  may  be  readily  found  the  intereft  of  any  fum  of  mo¬ 
ney,  from  one  to  a  million  of  pounds,  for  any  number  of 
days,  and  at  any  rate  of  intereft. 


Numb. 

1. 

s. 

d. 

q- 

No. 

!. 

s. 

d. 

q-  | 

I OOOOOO 

2739 

14 

6 

°-99 

IOO 

0 

5 

5 

3  *01  \ 

900000 

2465 

15 

O 

3'29 

90 

0 

4 

I  I 

0*71 

800000 

219I 

*5 

7 

1  ‘59 

SO 

0 

4 

4 

2  *41 

700000 

1917 

1643 

1 6 

I 

3-89 

70 

0 

3 

10 

O*  I  J 

600000 

1 6 

8 

2*  I  9 

60 

0 

3 

3 

1  *8i 

^OOOOO 

1369 

17 

3 

0*49 

5° 

0 

2 

8 

3'5! 

400000 

i°95 

17 

9 

2-79 

40 

0 

2 

2 

I  ‘  2  I 

300000 

821 

18 

4 

I  *lO 

3° 

0 

I 

7 

2*90 

200000 

547 

18 

10 

3 '40 

20 

0 

I 

1 

o-6o 

100000 

273 

246 

19 

5 

1-70 

IO 

0 

0 

6 

2*30 

9000a 

11 

6 

0-33 

9 

0 

O 

5 

3-67 

80000 

2  1  9 

3 

6 

2  ‘96 

8 

0 

O 

5 

I  *04 

70000 

191 

15 

7 

1  ‘59 

7 

0 

O 

4 

2*41 

60000 

164 

7 

8 

0*22 

6 

0. 

O 

3 

3T8 

50000 

136 

19 

8 

2‘8  5 

5 

0 

0 

3 

i^5 

40000 

IO9 

1 1 

9 

1  -48 

4 

0 

0 

2 

2  ’55 

30000 

82 

3 

IO 

O-J  1 

3 

0 

0 

I 

3 '89 

20000 

54 

*5 

IO 

2'74 

2 

0 

0 

I 

I  ’2  6 

I  OOOO 

27 

7 

1 1 

1  ‘37 

I 

0 

0 

O 

2-63 

9OOO 

24 

13 

I 

3‘23 

°'9 

0 

0 

O 

2'37 

8000 

21 

18 

4 

I  *io 

o-8 

0 

0 

O 

2*10 

'  7OOO 

1 9 

3 

6 

2^96 

°'7 

0 

0 

O 

1 '84 

6000 

1 6 

8 

9 

0-82 

0*6 

0 

0 

0 

1  '58 

5000 

13 

13 

I  I 

2-68 

°‘5 

0 

0 

O 

1  '32 

4000 

10 

19 

2 

o’55 

°'4 

0 

0 

O 

1-05 

3000 

8 

4 

4 

2*41 

°'3 

0 

0 

O 

0-79 

2000 

5 

9 

7 

0-27 

0*2 

0 

0 

0 

o-53 

IOOO 

2 

14 

9 

2*14 

O'l 

0 

0 

0 

o-26 

9OO 

2 

9 

3 

3-12 

0*09 

0 

0 

0 

0-24 

800 

2 

3 

JO 

0*1  I 

o-o8 

0 

0 

0 

0*2  1 

700 

I 

18 

4 

I  *io 

0*07 

0 

0 

0 

o- 1  8 

6  co 

1 

I  2 

IO 

2‘08 

0-06 

0 

0 

0 

o'i  6 

500 

1 

7 

4 

3'°7 

°'°5 

0 

0 

0 

013 

400 

I 

I 

I  I 

O’ 05 

0*04 

0 

0 

0 

0*1  I 

300 

O 

l6 

5 

I  *04 

0*03 

0 

0 

0 

o-o8 

200 

O 

IO 

I  I 

2-03 

0*02 

0 

0 

0 

0-05 

TOO 

0 

5 

5 

3*01 

0*01 

0 

0 

0 

0-03 

Y  y  'i  ke 
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The  Rule  for  ufing  the  Table  is  this:  Multiply  the  princi¬ 
pal  by  the  rate,  both  in  pounds;  multiply  the  product  by 
the  number  of  days,  and  divide  this  lift  produdt  by  ioo; 
then  take  from  the  table  the  feveral  linns  which  (land  op- 
pofite  the  feveral  parts  of  the  quotient,  and  adding  them 
together  will  give  the  intereft  required. 

Ex.  What  is  the  intereft  of  225I.  10s.  for  twenty-three 
days,  at  4A  percent,  per  annum? 

Princ.  22p;  ^ 

againft  200  is 

30 

3 

•O’ 3 
C09 

Anfwer  o  12  9  1-85  true  in 


Rate 


225'5 

4'5 


1014.-74 
75  daYs _ il 


100)  23339'25  •" 


233'3925 


1.  s-  d.  q. 
o  10  11  2-03 
017  2-90 
o  O  1  3-89 
000  0-79 
000  0-24 


H  the  laft  place  of  decimals. 

Another  ingenious  and  general  method  of  computing 
intereft,  is  by  the  following  final!  but  comprehenfive  Table  : 


A  General  Interest  Table, 

By  which  the  Intereft  of  any  Sum,  at  any  Rate,  and 
for  any  Time,  may  be  readily  found. 


c n 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

20 

30 

40 

5° 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

200 

400 


>er  Cent. 

3  1  per  Ct.  4  per  Cent. 

ii 

per 

Ct 

;  pei' Cent 

s. 

a. 

1.  s. 

d. 

1.  s. 

d. 

1. 

s. 

d. 

1. 

s.  d. 

2* 

2i 

3 

3* 

4| 

Si 

6 

65 

si 

H 

71 

8* 

9t 

7t 

9 

1  ij( 

1  1 

9l 

I 

1* 

1 

2t 

1  4* 

1 1| 

I 

3§ 

I 

3t 

1 

si 

I  75 

I 

I 

4 

I 

6* 

1 

8* 

1  1 1 

I 

0  3 

I 

H 

I 

9 

1 

2  2* 

I 

5* 

I 

I 

3  >5 

2 

2i 

2  Si 

I 

I 

I  I 

2 

2* 

2 

55 

2  8^ 

3 

3? 

3 

10 

4 

42 

4 

Hi 

5  5t 

4 

1 1 

5 

9 

6 

64 

7 

4  A 

8  2-£ 

6 

6| 

7 

8 

8 

9 

9 

10* 

IO  II^ 

8 

2i 

9 

7 

IO 

1  2 

3* 

13  8* 

9 

10* 

I  I 

6 

13 

It 

14 

95 

16  5* 

1 1 

6 

13 

S 

15 

4 

1 7 

3* 

19  2 

13 

15 

4 

17 

6* 

39 

8| 

I 

I  II 

1 4 

95 

»7 

3- 

J9 

H 

C 

2 

2* 

1 

4  7t 

1 6 

Si 

*9 

2 

1  1 

I I 

I 

4 

8 

I 

7  4t 

12 

io£ 

1  18 

4* 

2  3 

IO 

2 

9 

3t 

2 

14  95 

9 

3t 

2  17 

6*3  5 

9 

3 

1  3 

1  *4 

4 

2  2i 

This  Table  contains  the  intereft  of  iool.  for  all  the  fe¬ 
veral  days  in  the'firft  column,  and  at  the  feveral  rates  of 
3j  4a.,  and  5,  per  cent,  in  the  other  five  columns. 

’  fo' find,  the  Interejl  of  iool  .for  any  other  time:  as  one  year 
and  278  days,  at  fL  per  cent.  Take  the  fums  for  the  fe¬ 
veral  days  here  as  below. 

The  Intereft  for  1  year 
Againft  200  days  is 

_ - -  70  days  is 

_ _ _  8  days  is 


4  10 
2  9 
o  17 
o  1 


o 

3f 

3? 

1 1 


Intereft  required 


718  6 


For  any  other  Sum  than  iool.  Firft  find  for  iool.  as  above, 
and  take  it  fo  many  times  or  parts  as  the  fum  is  of  iool. 
Thus,  to  find  for  355I-  at  4|,  for  one  year  and  278  days  ; 
Firft,  three  times  the  above  fum, 

(for  300I.)  is  23  15  8£ 

\  (for  50I.)  is  319  3* 

of  this  (for  5k)  o  7  11 
So  for  355  it  is  28  2  ipt 

When  the  intereft  is  required  for  any  other  rate  than 
thofe  in  the  Table,  it  may  be  eafily  made  out  from  them. 
So  one-half  of  five  is  2£,  one-half  of  four  is  2,  one-half 
of  three  is  i3-,  one-third  of  three  is  i,  one-fixth  of  three 
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is  i,  and  one-twelfth  of  three  is  4.  And  fo,  by  parts,  orL 
by  adding  or  fubtraffing,  any  rate  may  be  corredtly  made 
out. 

COMPOUND  INTEREST, 

Called  alfo  lnteref-upon-Interef,  is  that  which  is  count¬ 
ed  not  only  upon  the  principal  fum  lent,  but  alfo  for  its 
interned,  as  it  becomes  due,  at  the  end  of  each  ftated  time 
of  payment:.  Although  it  be  not  lawful  to  lend  money  at 
Compound  Intereft,  yet  in  purchafing  annuities,  penlions, 
&c.  and  taking  leafes  in  reverlion,  it  is  ufual  to  allow 
Compound  Intereft  to  the  purchafer  for  his  ready  money  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  very  neceffary  to  underftand  this  fubjeCf . 

Befides  the  quantities  concerned  in  Simple  Intereft,  viz. 
the  principal  p ,  the  rate  or  intereft  of  jl.  for  1  year  r,  the 
amount  m,  and  the  time  n,  there  is  another  quantity  em¬ 
ployee}  in  Compound  Intereft,  viz.  the  ratio  of  the  rate  of 
intereft,  which  is  the  amount  of  il.  for  1  time  of  pay¬ 
ment,  and  which  here  let  be  denoted  by  R,  viz.  R=i-}-V. 
Then,  the  particular  amounts  for  the  feveral  times  may  be 
thus  computed,  viz.  As  il.  is  to  its  amount  for  any  time,, 
lb  is  any  propofed  principal  fum  to  its  amount  for  the 
fame  time,  i.  e. 

il.  :  R  ::  p  :  pR  the  firft  year’s  amount, 

il.  :  R  ::  pR  :  p R2  the  fecond  year’s  amount, 

jl.  :  R  ::  pR2  :  pR3  the  thud  year’s  amount, 

and  fo  on.  Therefore  in  general,  pRn—m  is  the  amount 

for  the  n  year,  or  n  time  of  payment.  From  whence  the 
following  general  theorems  are  deduced  : 


ift. 

m 

22  pRn 

the  amount, 

2d. 

p 

m 

~  bF 

the  principal. 

3d- 

R 

~VT 

the  ratio, 

n 

log. 

of»z — log.  of p 

— 

log.  of  R 

the  time. 


From  which  any  one  of  the  quantities  may  be  found, 
when  the  reft  are  given. 

For  example,  fuppofe  it  were  required  to  find  in  how 
many  years  any  principal  fum  will  double  itfelf,  at  any 
rate  of  intereft.  In  this  cafe  we  muft  employ  the  fourth 
theorem,  where  m  will  be  —2p,  and  then  it  is 


\.m — \.p  1.2 p — 1  .p  log.  2 

U  log.  R  log.  R  log.  R  ‘ 

So,  if  the  rate  of  intereft  be  5  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  then 

R221 +-0522:1  "05,  and  hence 

log.  2  -3010300  ,  , 

22  =:  t - —  =2  - - - —  =2  14-2007  nearly  ;  that  is, 

log.  1-05  -0211893 

any  fum  doubles  in  14-L  years  nearly,  at  the  rate  of  5  per 
cent,  per  annum  Compound  Intereft. 

Hence,  and  from  the  like  queftion  in  Simple  Intereft, 
above  given,  are  deduced  the  times  in  which  any  fum  dou¬ 
bles  itfelf,  at  the  feveral  rates  of  intereft,  both  limpleand 
compound,  viz. 


r 

< 

'AtSimp.Int. 

At  Comp.Int. 

Years. 

Years. 

2 

5° 

3  5 '0028 

2  — 

40 

28-0701 

3 

33? 

23-4498 

3i 

percent,  per  ann. 

284 

20-1488 

4 

y 

Intereft,  il.  or 

25 

17-6730 

4i 

any  other  fum  * 

22f 

1 5 '747  3 

5 

will  double  in 

20 

14-2067 

6 

7 

i6f 

34y 

10*2448 

8 

I  2  2* 

9-0065 

9 

8-0432 

IO 

L  10 

7-2725 

The  following  Table  will  facilitate  the  calculation  of 
Compound  Intereft  for  any  fum,  and  any  numberof  years, 
at  various  rates  of  Intereft. 


The 
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The  Amount  of 

il.  in  any  number  of  Years. 

Yrs. 

3 

3§ 

4 

1  4i 

1  5 

6 

I 

I  0O3OO 

1-0350 

I  ”0400 

1  -0450 

I  *0500 

1  -0600 

2  1 

1 -0609 

I  *07  I  2 

1  -0816 

I  *0920 

1-1025 

1-1236 

3 

I  "0927 

1-1087 

1 -1249 

I  “141  2 

1-1576 

I*I9I0 

4 

I"i255 

1 ' 1 47  5 

1-1699 

1-1925 

*‘2*55 

1-2625 

5 

i-i593 

1-1877 

1-2167 

1  -2462 

1*2763 

1  -3382 

6 

1-1941 

1-2293 

1-2653 

1-3023 

1*3401 

1-4185 

7 

1-2299 

1-2723 

1-3159 

1  -3609 

1-407* 

1  "5036 

8 

1-2668 

1-3168 

i  -3686 

I  ‘4221 

1-4775 

1-5939 

9 

1-3048 

1-3629 

i-4233 

1  -4861 

I-55I3 

1-6895 

10 

1*3439 

1 -4106 

1 -4802 

2-5530 

1  -6289 

1-7909 

1 1 

1  *3842 

1 "4600 

1-5395 

1  -6229 

1-7103 

1-8983 

12 

1-4258 

1  ‘5 1 1 1 

1  -6010 

1-6959 

1 ’7959 

2*0122 

13 

1-4685 

1-564° 

1-6651 

1-7722 

1-8856 

2-1329 

-T4 

1-5126 

1-6187 

2*73*7 

1-8519 

i-9799 

2*2609 

15 

i\558° 

1-6753 

1  -8009 

1-9353 

2-0789 

2*3966 

16 

1-6047 

1-7340 

1-8730 

2-0224 

2-1829 

2-5404 

17 

1-6528 

1-7947 

1-9479 

2-1134 

2°2920 

2-6928 

18 

1  -7024 

1-8575 

2-0258 

2-2085 

2-4066 

2-8543 

19 

1-7535 

1-9225 

2‘ 1068 

2-3079 

2-5270 

2-0256 

20 

1  -806 1 

1-9898 

2-I91  I 

2-4117 

2-6533 

2  0  207 I 

The  life  of  this  Table,  which  contains  all  the  powers 
R™,  to  the  20th  power,  or  the  amounts  of  il.  is  chiefly  to 
calculate  the  interefl,  or  the  amount,  of  any  principal  fum, 
for  any  time,  not  more  than  twenty  years.  For  example, 
required  to  find  to  how  much  523I.  will  amount  in  fifteen 
years,  at  the  rate  of  5I.  percent,  per  annum  Compound 
Interefl.  In  the  Table,  on  the  line  15,  and  column  5  per 
cent,  is  the  amount  of  il.  viz.  2-0789, 

this  multiplied  by  the  principal  -  523, 

gives  the  amount  -  -  1087-2647,  or 

1087I.  5s.  3^d.  and  therefore  the  interefl  is  564I.  js.  3|d. 

See  Algebra,  vol.  i.  p.308  ;  and  Annuities,  vol.  i. 
P-  737  J  and  the  article  Interest.  Alfo  Smart’s  Tables 
of  Interefl,  and  the  Philof.  Tranf.  vol.vi.  p.  508. 

DISCOUNT. 
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As  the  fum  of  the  two  produfts  412  :  400  ::  463I.  10s. 
:  450I.  prefent  worth. 

When  goods  are  bought  and  fold,  and  difcount  to  be 
made  for  prefent  payment  at  any  rate  per  cent,  without 
any  regard  to  time,  the  interefl  of  the  fum  as  calculated 
for  one  year,  is  the  difcount. 

Ex.  Bought  goods  to  the  value  of  125L  14s.  yd.  dif¬ 
count  at  5  per  cent,  what  is  the  difcount  and  prefent  worth  > 

Fir  ft  125I.  14s.  7d.X5~i°o=6l.  5s.  8£d.  the  difcount. 

And  125I.  14s.  7d. — 61.  5s.  8^d.= 1 1 91 .  8s.  io£d.  pre¬ 
fent  money. 


EQUATION  of  PAYMENTS, 

A  rule  that  teacheth,  when  feveral  fums  of  money  are 
due  at  different  periods,  to  find  the  time  when  the  whole 
may  be  paid  at  once  without  lofs  to  the  debtor  or  creditor. 

Rule.  Multiply  every  payment  by  the  time  it  is  to 
continue  in  the  hands  of  the  debtor,  and  divide  the  fum 
of  the  products  by  the  fum  of  all  the  payments  or  whole 
debt ;  the  quotient  is  the  true  equated  time. 

Ex.  A  owes  B  336I.  whereof  150b  is  to  be  paid  at  two 
years  end,  120I.  at  3A  years  end,  and  60I.  at  44.  years  end  ; 
at  what  time  may  the  whole  be  paid  together  without  pre¬ 
judice  to  either  party  ? 

f  2  X  150=3001 

Thus  <  3^-x  120=420  5  the  products. 

1.42  X  60— 270J 

330)990(3  years  from  the  beginning,  or 
one  year  and  a  half  from  the  time  of  the  laft  payment  be¬ 
coming  due ;  therefore  three  years  is  the  true  equated  time. 
As  may  be  thus  proved  : 


The  amount  of  150I.  at  5  percent,  for  li") 

1. 

s.  d. 

years,  viz.  tire  interval  between  its  becoming  l 
due  and  the  laft  payment  J 

168 

15  0 

The  amount  of  120I.  for  one  year 

To  which  add  the  laft  payment,  on  which  1 

2  26 

60 

0  0 

no  intereft  is  due  -  -  J 

0  0 

Amount  of  the  feveral  fucceffive  payments  354  15  o 
The  amount  of  the  whole  debt  (300I.)  for't 
year,  viz.  the  interval  between  the  equated  l  354  15  o 
time  and  laft  payment  J 


This  is  an  allowance  made  for  the  payment  of  any  fum 
©f  money  before  it  becomes  due,  and  is  the  difference  of 
that  fum  due  fome  time  hence,  and  its  prefent  worth.  If 
the  prefent  worth  be  put  out  to  intereft  for  the  time,  and 
at  the  rate  for  which  the  difcount  is  to  be  made,  it  would 
amount  to  the  fum  or  debt  then  due. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  time  by  the  rate  of  intereft  ;  alfo 
multiply  one  year  by  100  (taking  the  year  in  the  fame  de¬ 
nomination  as  the  time  propofed  in  the  queftion),  add  the 
two  produfts  together,  and  by  the  Rule  of  Three  fay,  As 
the  fum  of  the  two  products  is  to  the  former  of  the  two 
products,  fo  is  the  fum  to  be  difcounted  to  the  difcount ; 
which  taken  from  the  fum  to  be  difcounted  will  leave  its 
prefent  worth.  Or  thus :  As  the  fum  of  the  two  pro¬ 
ducts  is  to. the  latter  of  the  two  produfts,  fo  is  the  fum  to 
be  difcounted  to  the  prefent  worth,  in  the  fame  denomina¬ 
tion  as  the  fum  to  be  difcounted. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  difcount  and  prefent  worth  of  1657I. 
10s.  due  fix  years  hence,  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum? 

Thus  /6x  5—  30 firft  product 

\1X100— 100  fecond  produCt 

Sum  of  the  two  produfts  =130 


As  130 : 


{ 


30  :: 
ioo  :: 


1657I.  ios.  :  382I.  10s.  difcount 

1657  10  :  1275  o  prefent  worth 


Proof  1657  10 


Ex.  a.  What  is  the  prefent  worth  of  46 3I.  10s.  for  nine 
months,  or  three-qudrters  of  a  year,  at  4  per  cent,  per 
annum  difcount  ? 

Thus/3*  4=  12  firft  produft  \ 
t4X  100=400  leoond  product  J 
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SINGLE  FELLOWSHIP. 

Fellowfhip,  Company,  or  Partner  (hip,  is  a  rule  which 
determines  how  much  gain  or  lofs  is  due  to  each  partner 
concerned,  by  having  the  whole  gain  or  lofs,  and  their 
particular  (locks, given.  Then,  by  the  Rule  of  Three,  As 
the  whole  (lock  is  to  the  whole  gain  or  lofs,  fo  is  eacli 
man’s  particular  (hare  to  his  particular  part  of  the  gain 
or  lofs. 

Ex.  1.  Four  perfons  enter  into  partnerfhip,  A  puts  in 
24I.  B.  35I.  C  40I.  and  D  37I.  they  gain  27I.  4s.  what  is. 
each  man’s  (hare  ? 

Firft  24-1*35-440-1-37=1361.  the  whole  (lock. 

And  27I.  4s.  =  544s.  the  whole  gain.  Then 
1.  s.  1.  s. 


As  136-I.  :  544s.  :: 
Or  as  1  :  4  : : 

Proof 


96  =  4  16  AV 
140  =7  o  B’s 
160  =  8  o  C’s 
148  =  7  8  P’s  J 

27  4  whole  gain. 


►  gain. 


Having  the  whole  flock,  and  gain  or  lofs,  given,  and 
each  perfon’s  gain  or  lofs,  to  find  his  flock.  Say,  as  the 
whole  gain  or  lofs  is  to  the  whole  (lock,  fois  each  perfon’s 
gain  or  lofs  to  his  particular  (lock.  This  is  the  mod  in¬ 
fallible  proof  of  the  firft  rule. 

Ex.  2.  Four  perfons  traded  a  certain  time  with  a  joint 
flock  of  136I.  and  gained  27I.  4s.  of  which  A’s  part  was 
4I.  16s.  B’S7l.  C’s -81.  and  D’s  7I.  8s.  what  was  each  per-, 
Ton’s  (lock  ? 


As  544s.  :  1 36I.  :: 
Or  4  t  1  :: 


35  p,"  tftock. 
:  40  C’s  j 

;  37  D’sJ 


Ex,. 


j^5  A  R  I  T  H 

Ex.  3.  Three  perfons,  viz.  X,  Y,  and  Z,  made  a  joint 
flock  of  214I.  of  which  X  put  111  67!.  Y  92I.  and  Z  55^* 
now  upon  adjufting  their  accounts  they  found  that  they 
had  loll  16I.  is.  what  was  each  perfon’s  (hare  thereof? 

Fir  ft  16I.  is.  =  321s.  the  whole  lofs. 

1.  s.  d.  I.  s.  d. 

{67  :  100  6—5  o  6  X’s"j 

92  :  138  0=6  18  o  Y’s  V  lofs. 

55  :  82  6—4  2  6  Z'sJ 

Proof  16  1  o 

The  Double  Rule  of  Fellowship  determines  how 
much  gain  or  lofs  is  due  to  every  partner  concerned  ;  by 
having  tiie  whole  gain  or  lofs,  and  the  particular  ftocks, 
and  their  time  of  continuance,  given. 

Rule.  Multiply  every  man’s  ftock  by  the  time  it  is  em¬ 
ployed;  then,  by  the  Rule  of  Three,  fay,  As  the  fum  of 
thefe  products  is  to  the  whole  gain  or  lofs,  fo  is  each  of 
thefe  products  to  each  man’s  gain  or  lofs. 

Ex.  1.  Three  men,  A,  B,  and  C,  enter  into  partnerfliip, 
A  puts  in  85I.  for  6  months,  B  72I.  for  5  months,  and  C 
45I.  for  4  months ;  they  gain  35I.  what  is  each  man’s  fliare 


r 

85k  X  6m.  2 

=510 

produCt  of  A’s 

ftock  and  time 

Thus  <! 

72X5  2 

=360 

do. 

of  B’s 

do. 

1 

45  X4  2 

12180 

do. 

of  C’s 

do. 

105° 

fum  1 

of  all  the 

products. 

r 

cio  : 

:  17I. 

A’s  fliare 

As  1050 

:  35  J 

360  : 

:  12 

B’s  fliare 

Or  30 

:  1  1 

180 

:  6 

C’s  fliare 

Proof 

35 

the  whole 

:  gain. 

Ex.  2.  Three  perfons,  A,  B,  and  C,  enter  into  partner- 
fhip,  their  common  ftock  being  4663I.  15s.  whereof  A  put 
in  1653I.  15s.  for  4  months ;  B  1417k  10s.  for  7  months  ; 
and  C  1592I.  10s.  for  9  months;  they  lofe  140k  what  is 
each  perfon’s  fliare  thereof? 

1.  s.  Crowns 

Fil'd:  1653  15=6613,  1110116615X4=26460"]  prod,  of  each 
Alfo  1417  10=5670,  alfo  5670X7=39690  >  perfon’s  ftock 
And  1592  10=6370,  and  6370 x  9=57330  J  and  tune. 

Sum  of  the  products  123480 


Having  the  whole  ftock,  each  man’s  gain  or  lofs,  and 
time,  given,  to  find  each  perfon’s  ftock.  Multiply  each 
man’s  gain  or  lofs,  by  all  the  other’s  time  ;  then  fay,  As 
the  fum  of  thefe  products  is  to  the  whole  ftock,  fo  is  each 
of  thefe  particular  products  to  each  man’s  particular  ftock, 
viz.  Three  perfons,  A,  B,  and  C,  enter  into  partnerlhip, 
their  common  ftock  being  3822I.  A’s  money  was  in  3 
months,  and  his  gain  was  52I.  B’s  money  was  in  5  months, 
and  his  gain  was  78k  and  C’s  money  was  in  feven  months, 
and  his  gain  was  104k  required  each  man’s  ftock  ? 

52X  5X  7=1820  product  of  A”s  gain  by  B’s  and  C’s  time 
78X3X7=t638  do.  of  B’s  gain  by  A’s  and  C’s  time 
104X3X5=1560  do.  of  C’s  gain  by  A’s  and  B’s  time 
5018  fum  of  the  products.  Therefore, 

1.  1.  s.  d. 

As  5018  :  3822  C 1820  :  1386  4  4^  A’s  ftock 

Or  2509  :  1911  ::  8  1638  :  1247  11  1 15-97  B’s  ftock 
Or  193  :  147  ::  (,1560  :  1188  3  844?  C’s  ftock 

Proof  .  3822  o  o 

LOSS  and  GAIN, 

Is  a  rule  that  difeovers  what  is  gained  or  loft  in  the  buy¬ 
ing  or  felling  of  goods,  and  inftrutts  the  merchant  or  trader 
to  raife  or  lower  the  price  of  his  goods  in  fuch  proportion, 
that  neither  his  gain  may  be  fo  exorbitant  as  to  injure  his 
cuftomer,  nor  his  lofs  fo  great  as  to  impoverilli  himfelf. 
When  the  quantity  of  goods,  prime  coft.  and  propofed  gain 
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M  E  T  I  C. 

or  lofs,  are  given,  by  the  Rule  of  Three  DireCt,  fay,  As 
the  quantity  of  goods  is  to  the  prime  coft  (the  gain  being 
added,  or  the  lofs  fubtraCted),  fo  is  any  part  of  the  faid 
goods  to  the  price  they  muft  be  fold  for.  When  the  pro¬ 
pofed  gain  or  lofs  is  at  fo  much  per  cent.  As  100k  is  to 
100k  (-{-  the  gain,  or  —  the  lofs),  fo  is  the  prime  coft  to 
tire  felling  price. 

Ex.  1.  An  innkeeper  bought  a  tun  of  wine  which  coft 
him  71k  8s.  at  how  much  per  gallon  muft  he  fell  it  to  gain 
21k  by  the  whole  ? 

Firft  7 1 1 .  8s.  +21=921.  8s.  =i848s.  the  whole  muft  be 
fold  for. 

As  252  galls.  :  1848s.  ::  1  gall.  :  7s.  4d.  the  anfwer. 

Ex.  2.  Bought  1  cvvt.  of  hops  for  4k  12s.  how  much 
muft  1  fell  them  for  to  lofc  12  percent. 

As  100  :  88::  4k  12s.  :  4k  os.  1  id.  2^qrs.  the  anfwer. 

BAR  TER, 

Is  the  exchanging  one  commodity  for  another,  fo  that 
neither  party  may  fuftain  any  lofs  thereby.  Toafcertain 
this,  find  the  value  of  that  commodity  whole  quanti¬ 
ty  and  rate  is  given,  then  find,  by  the  Rule  of  Three, 
what  quantity  of  the  other  commodity,  at  its  propofed 
rate,  may  be  bought  for  the  fame  money ;  and  fo  much 
of  the  latter  commodity  muft  be  given  for  the  former. 
When  one  commodity  is  advanced  above  the  ready-money 
price,  find  the  advanced  price  of  the  other  commodity  in 
the  fame  proportion  ;  thus,  by  the  Rule  of  Three  Direct, 
fay,  As  the  ready-money  price  of  the  one  is  to  its  advanced 
price,  fo  is  the  ready-money  price  of  the  other  to  its  ad¬ 
vanced  price.  Then  the  quantity  of  the  latter  commodity 
may  be  found  either  from  the  ready-money  or  advanced 
prices.  When  the  commodities  to  be  exchanged  are  of 
unequal  value,  the  defeCt  is  fupplied  by  money  or  fame 
other  commodity  equivalent  in  value.  In  a  fimilar  man¬ 
ner,  all  fuch  queftions  as  do  not  fall  underthefe  directions 
are  eafily  folved  by  a  little  confideration  of  their  nature. 

Ex.  1.  How  many  hundred-weight  of  hops,  at  is.6d.  per 
pound,  may  be  had  in  barter  fbr  116  bufhels  of  wheat  at 
7s.  per  bulhel  ? 

Firft  1 16  x  7=8 12s.  value  of  the  wheat=i624  fixpences. 

Then,  as  3  fixpences  :  1  lb.  ::  1624  fixp.  :  54151b.  which 
is  equal  to  4  cwt.  3  qrs.  9|lb.  the  anfwer. 

Ex.  2.  A  wine-merchant,  C,  has  port-wine  worth  5s. 
6d.  per  gallon  ready  money,  but  in  barter  he  will  have 
6s.  3d.  D  has  572  bufliels  of  malt  worth  4s.  per  bulhel 
ready  money;  how  many  gallons  of  wine  muft  D  receive 
for  his  malt,  and  how  muft  he  rate  it  per  bulhel  to  equal 
the  barter  ? 

As  5s.  6d.  :  6s.  5d. ::  4s.  :  4s.  8d.  the  advanced  price  of 
one  bulhel  of  malt. 

As  1  bulhel  :  4s.  ::  572  bufliels  :  2288s.  the  real  value 
of  D’s  malt. 

Again,  as  5s.  6d.  :  1  gall.  ::  2288s.  :  416  gallons  of  wine 
D  muft  receive. 

Or  thus  by  the  advanced  price  to  find  the  quantity  of  wine. 

As  1  gall  :  4s.  8d.  572  gall.  :  2669s.  4d.  the  advanced 

price  of  D’s  malt. 

As  6s.  5d.  :  1  gall.  ::  2669s.  4d.  :  416  gallons  of  wine 
as  above. 

Ex.  3.  Two  merchants  have  various  kinds  of  goods  to 
'barter;  A  has  735  yards  of  Indian  lilk,  at  8s.  6d.  per  yard 
ready  money,  and  in  barter  10s.  alfo  532  canes  at  3s.  a- 
piece  ready  money,  and  in  barter  3s.  4c!.  alfo  16  pieces  of 
muflin  at  4k  the  piece  ready  money,  and  in  barter  at  41. 10s. 
B  has  fcarlet  cloth  at  ;h  per  yard  ready  money  ;  glafs  ma¬ 
nufacture  at  is.  Sd.  ffer  lb.  ready  money,  and  a  finer  fort 
at  2s.  4d.  How  many  yards  of  cloth,  and  pounds  of  each 
kind  of  glafs,  (of  each  a  like  number,  i.  e.  yards  of  cloth 
and  pounds  of  each  glafs,)  muft  B  give  to  A  advancing 
his  goods  proportionally  alfo  in  barter  ?  1.  s.  d. 

A’s  Indian  filk  735  yds.  at  8s.  6d.  per  yd.  is  312  7  6 

Canes,  532  at  3s.  a-piece  is  -  -  79  16  o 

Muflin,  16  pieces  at  4k  per  piece  64  o  o 

The  fum  is  45^  3  6 

B’s 


i77 


ARITHMETIC. 


-B'j  fearlet  cloth  i  yard  -  »  i  o  o 

1 1  inis  manufacture  /  -  -  o  i  S 

Ditto  tiner  fort  *  »  -  024 

Value  of  one  of  each  fort  »  -  j  4  o 

Then  as  il.  4s.  ;  1  ::  456I .  3s.  6d.  :  380^- of  each  fort 
of  B’s  goods. 

The  truth  of  this  folution  may  be  proved  thus, 
380^  yds.  of  fcarlet-cloth,  at  il.  per  yd.  is  380  2  1 1 

380473-lb.  of  glafs  manufacture  at  is.  8d.  31  13  6fi 

3804^-lb.  of  finer  fort,  do.  at  2s.  41! .  44  7 

The  amount  the  fame  as  A’s  goods  above  456  3  6 

EXCHANGE. 

Exchange  properly  confifts  in  giving  the  money  of  one 
country  for  that  of  another,  by  means  of  a  written  inftru- 
ment,  called  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  is  fimilar  to  bartering 
commodities.  See  Bill  of  Exchange.  There  are  five 
things  to  be  defined  before  we  come  to  the  practice  of  ex¬ 
change,  and  thefe  are,  1.  The  real  money  of  every  coun¬ 
try;  2r.  The  imaginary  money  of  it ;  3.  The  par  of  ex¬ 
change;  4.  The  courfe  of  exchange;  and  5.  The  agio. 

The  real  money  of  any  country,  is  a  piece  of  metal 
coined  by  the  authority  of  t hat  date,  and  current  ata  cer¬ 
tain  rate  ;  as  a  guinea,  a  crown,  a  (hilling,  &c.  in  England. 
The  imaginary  money  is  a  denomination  which  has  no  real 
fpecies  or  coins  to  anfwer  it ;  as  a  pound,  a  mark,  an  an¬ 
gel,  a  penny,  & c.  in  England.  The  par  of  exchange  is 
when  any  two  coins  of  different  countries  contain  the  fame 
quantity  of  pure  gold  or  filver,  although  of  a  different 
weight.  Hence  it  has  been  found  that  the  ecu  or  French 
crown  is  to  the  Englifh  crowm  as  9  to  10,  and  therefore  the 
par  or  true  value  of  the  French  crown  is  4s.  6d.  fterling. 
The  courfe  of  exchange  is  the  value  agreed  upon  by  mer¬ 
chants  or  their  faitors ;  and  is  continually  fluctuating  above 
or  below  the  par,  according  as  the  demand  for  bills  of  ex¬ 
change  is  greater  or  lefs.  The  agio  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  value  of  the  bank  money,  and  the  current,  in 
foreign  places;  for  their  bank  money  (on  which  the  ex¬ 
change  is  fuppofed  to  be  made)  is  finer  than  their  current. 

When  there  is  a  necelfity  of  taking  currency  in  cafe  of  a 
defeat  in  the  bank,  the  merchants  have  an  allowance  of  (o 
much  per  cent,  according  to  what  the  exchange,  or  bank 
money,  is  worth  more  than  the  current  money.  Bank 
notes,  in  the  bufinefs,  are  fuch  as  are  obtained  from  foreign 
bankers  for  money  lodged  in  their  bank.  Thefe  are  called 
banco,  or  bank  money.  Ufance  is  a  certain  fpaceof  time 
allowed,  by  one  country  to  another,  for  the  payment  of 
bills  of  exchange.  It  varies  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
countries,  and  frequently  in  proportion  to  the  diftance  of 
places  from  each  other.  Bills  are  either  payable  at  fight, 
or  fo  many  days  after  fight ;  at  ufance,  double  ufance,  or 
half  ufance.  The  days  of  grace  are  a  certain  number  of 
days  allowed  for  the  payment  of  bills  of  exchange  after 
the  expiration  of  the  term  fpecified  in  fuch  bills,  and  are 
variable  in  different  countries.  In  fome  countries  no  days 
of  grace  are  allowed. 

I.  With  Ireland,  America,  and  the  West  Indies. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  Ireland,  America,  and  the  Wed: 
Indies,  in  pounds,  (hillings,  and  pence,  as  in  England,  and 
exchange  per  cent,  fterling.  100!.  Sterling  =  108I.  6s. 
2d.  Irifh  at  par,  or  12I.  fterling  —  13I.  Irifh;  alft^l.  fter¬ 
ling  is  accounted  worth  7I.  of  the  currency  of  the  Weft 
Indies.  See  Coins  and  Money. 


To  reduce  Irifh  Money  into  Englijh  at  par. 

Rule,  From  the  1 11  (It  money  at  par  take  one- thirteenth 
thereof,  the  remainder  is  Englifit. 

Ex.  Reduce  202I.  3s.  6% d,  and  6y\.  14s.  ufd.  Iriflt  to 
Englifit  at  par. 

1.  s.  d.  1.  s.  d. 


Thus  from  202  3  6-J- 

Take  yV—  15  11  °  2' 

Rem.  186  12  6 


And  from  67  14  1  xf 
Take  ^  ■== 5  4  3a 
Englifit  62  10  9  anf. 


Vo L.  IL  No.  6$. 


To  reduce  Englijh  Money  to  Irifh  at  par. 

Rulf.  To  the  Englifit  add  one-twelfth  thereof,  the 
fum  is  Iriflt. 

Ex.  Reduce  1 861 .  12s.  6d.  and  62L  10s.  9d.  Englifit 
into  Irifh  at  par. 

1-  s.  d.  1.  s.  d. 

Thus  to  186  12  6  And  to  62  10  9 

Add-jL-zr;  1 5  1 1  0?  Add-jL-rz:  5^4  2f 

T  he  fum  is  202  3  6f  Iriflt  67  14  iif  anfwer. 

T.  he  folloiving  examples  are  above  and  below  par  : 

London  remits  to  Dublin  3 6 7 1 .  is.  8d.  fterling,  exchange 
at  7  per  cent.  How  much  will  it  amount  to  ?  Thus,  as 
too  :  107  367I  is  gd.  :  392I.  15s.  7ft.  the  anfwer. 

Dublin  remits  to  London  367I.  is.  Sd.  lti(h,  exchange  at 
io|  per  cent,  how  much  fterling  does  this  remittance 
amount  to? 

As  no}  :  100  ::  3 6 7 1 .  is.  8d. 

Or  881  :  800  ::  367].  is.  8d.  :  3 3 3 1 .  6s.  8d.  nearly. 

How  much  Jamaica-currency  mull  be  received  for  60ST.' 
6s.  8d.  fterling,  exchange. at  46  per  cent.  As  100  :  146 
::  60SI.  6s.  8d.  :  8881.  3s.  4ft.  currency,  the  anfwer. 

How  much  fterling  muft  be  given  for  8881.  3s.  4ft.  Ja¬ 
maica  currency,  exchange  at  46  per  cent.  As  146  ;  ioo 
::  8881.  3s.  4ft.  :  60SI.  6s.  8d.  the  anfwer. 

II.  With  Holland,  Flanders,  and  Germ  any. 

In  thefe  places  accounts  are  kept,  fqnietimes  in  pounds, 
(hillings,  and  pence,  as  in  England  ;  and  fometiines  in 
guilders,  (livers,  and  pennings.  The  money  of  Holland 
and  Flanders  is  diftinguifned  by  the  name  of  Flemifti,  and 
they  exchange  by  the  pound  fterling.  From  33s.  6d.  to 
36s.  6d.  Flemifti  per  pound  fterling,  il.  fterling  is  exchan¬ 
ged  for  33s.  4d.  —  1 1.  Flemifti  at  par.  Agio  from  3  to  6 
per  cent,  for  current. 

The  fubdivifions  of  the  Flemifti  pound  are,  viz. 

16  Pennings  —  1  (liver,  valued  at  2d.  Flemifti 
20  Stivers  =1  1  guilder  or  florin  =  4od. 

30  Stivers  —  1  rix-dollar  =  2%  guilders  —  100  pence  Fleiru 
6  florins  —  1  pound  Flemilh  2  20  fhillings. 

In  Germany  thefe  are  the  denominations  : 

12  Pennings  =  1  (hilling  lubs. 

16  I.ubifti  (hillings  —  1  mark 
8  Pennings  —  1  grote  or  penny  —  £  (liver 
1 2  Grotes  or  pence  =2  6  (livers  —  1  (hilling 
6  Lubi(h  (hillings  —  1  (killing  Flemifti 
20  Skillings  =2:  6  guilders  —  7X  marks  lubs  —  1  pound. 

Given  the  fum  due  in  one  country  coin,  and  that  paya¬ 
ble  in  another  country  coin,  to  find  the  rate  of  exchange, 
the  method  is,  As  the  fum  due  is  to  that  paid,  or  payable^ 
1°  is  an  unit  of  the  firft  to  the  value  of  an  unit  of  the  fecond. 

A  merchant  at  Amfterdam  paid  384  guilders  for  34I.  8s.- 
received  by  his  correfpondent  at  London  ;  what  is  the  va¬ 
lue  of  a  guilder  ? 

As  384  guilders  :  688s.  ::  1  guild.  :  is.  9fd.  the  anfwer. 

__  Received  in  London  846I.  us.  6d.  for  1432I.  4s.  8fd. 
Flemifti  due  at  Rotterdam;  what  is  the  rate  of  exchange  ? 

As  846l.12s.6d.  :  1432l.4s.8fd.  ::  il.  :  1I.13S.  io^-fE  d 
the  anfwer.  3  ' 

To  reduce  Flemifti  pounds,  (hillings,  and  pence,  into 
guilders,  (fivers,  &c.  firft  bring  them  into  pence  Flemifti, 
then  divide  by  40  (becaufe  40  pence  make  1  guilder),  and 
the  quotient  will  be  guilders  ;  and,  if  any  thing  remain, 
divide  it  by  2  (becaufe  2  pence  make  1  ftiver),  and  the 
quotient  will  be  (fivers. 

In  821I.  14s.  Sd.  Flemifti,  how  many  guilders? 

I'irft  S21I.  14s.  8d.  —  i972i6d.  and  1 97 2 16 ~ 40— 4930 
guilders,  16  pence,  or  8  (fivers,  the  anfwer. 

In  4930  guilders,  8  (fivers,  how  many  Flemilh  pounds? 
guild,  (fivers 
A— 4930 _ 8 

*-r-6—  821  o  0222a  and  rem.  4guilders  8  Rivers 

4  guilders  =  o  13  4— b—%\. 

8  (fivers  —01  4— of  4  guilders 

Q-\ ~b-\-c  —  821L  14s.  Sd.  the  anfwer. 

Z  z 
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To  reduce  Sterling  into  Flemijk  Money. 

Rule.  As  il.  (id  ling  is  to  the  given  rate  of  exchange, 
fo  is  the  given  fieri ing  to  the  Flemilh  fought. 

If.  I  pay  in  London . S 4:6-1 .  i-js.  6 d.  (ierling,  what  may  I 
draw  my  bill  for  on  Amderdam,  exchange  at  il.  13s.  iod. 
per  pound  (Idling  ? 

Fird  846I.  12s;  6d.  —  6773  half-crowns,  .and  il.  =8 
half-crowns.  A.S  8  :  il.  i3S.'6d.  ::  6773  :  1432I.  4s.  ijj-d. 
Tiemifli,  the  anfwer.  Or  tints,  by  Practice, 
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To  reduce  Flemijh  Money  into  Sterling. 

Rule.  As  rite  given  rate  of  exchange  is  to  il.  der- 
-ling,  fo  is  the  given  Flemilh  to  the  (ierling  fought. 

fn  1432I.4S.  i^d.  Flemifh,  how  much  (ierling;  exchange 
at  33s.  iod.  per  pound  deriir.g?  As  33s.  iod.  :  il.  :: 
1432I.  4s.  i4d.  :  S 46 1 .  12s.  6 d.  the  anfwer. 

In  1 6 24I. 'Flemilh,  exchange  at  34s.  2d.  how  much  her¬ 
ding  r  Firft  34 X  6  +  1  =  205  (livers  dr  twopences,  and  1624 
y  6—9744  guilders  X  20= 194880  ftiyers  or  twopences. 
As  203  :  i-l.  ::  194880  :  950I.  12s.  8d.  the  anfwer'. 

To  reduce  Current  Money  into  Banco. 

Rule.  As  100  with  the  agio  added  to  it  is  to  100,  fo 
is  any  given  fum  current  to  its  value  in  banco. 

Change  8162  guilders,  12  divers,  current  money,  into 
bank  money,  the  agio  being  at  3£  per  cent.  Fird  ioo-H$ 
—  103^,  then  103A  X  202=2065  divers,  and  S162X  20+12 
=  163252  divers;  therefore,  As  2063  :  100  florins  ::  163232 
:  7903  guilders,  13  divers,  3  pences  4-  banco. 

In  646  florins  17-t  divers,  current,  agio  at  4§  per  cent, 
how  many  pounds  (id  ling,  exchange  at  33s.  2d.  per  pound 
(terliim  ?  Fird  g  of  a  florin  or  of  20  divers  =  174-  divers, 
then  1  ox  florins  17-t-  divers  =  2097^  divers  —  4195  pence ; 
and  646  florins  X2o4'I7i=I2937^ftiver®=  25875  pence. 
Then  as  4195  pence  :  100  florins,; :  2587 3  pence  : 
jjr  839  :  100  ::  5175  contracted  by  5 

1 00 

839)5 1 7  500(6 16  florins 

676 

20 

839)13520(16  divers  =32d. 

Rem.  96 

Then  616x40+32  =  24672  pence,  and  35S.  2d.  =  422 
.pence;  therefore,  as  422  ;  xl .  : :  24672  :  5SI.  9s.  3d.  i£|f- 
qrs.  (ierling  the  anfwer. 

To  reduce  Banco  into  Current  Money. 

Rule.  As  ioo  is  to  100  with  the  agioadded,  fo  isany 
rriy'en  fum  banco  to  its  value  in  current. 

How  much  current  money  will  4954  guilders,  9  divers, 
8  pennings,  banco,  amount  to,  agio  at  5i  per  cent.  As 
ioo  banco  :  105^  current  ::  4954  banco  guildeis,  9  divers, 
8  pennings,  :  5208  guilders,  7  (livers  istVo  current,  the 

anfwer.  ,  „ 

In  572I.  8s.  derling,  how  many  nx-dollars  current,  agio 
at  5%  per  cent,  and  exchange  at  36s.  3d.  Flemilh  per  pound 
Sterling. 

Fird,  572I.  8s.  =  11448s.  and  36s.  3d.  —  433d.  il.  = 
20s.  As  20s.  :  433d.  ::  11448s.  :  24S994d.  Flennfh,  and 
248994  4-  1002=2489  rix-dollars  94d.  2=  2489  rix-dollars, 
47  divers  banco. 

'Now  2489  X  504-47=1  24497  divers;  then,  As  too  : 
2054  ::  124497  :  (01-400  :  421  ::  124497  ;)  13  i°334^o  di¬ 
vers,  and  131033^=  (livers  -=50=22620  rix-dollars  33?Vo 
ftiver's  current,  the  anfwer. 

What  will  4420  guilders  banco  amount  to  in  Holland 
currency,  the  agio  being  at  3x  per  cent  Anfwer,  4558 
guilders,  2  divers,  8  penpings.  - 
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At  what  rate  of  exchange  will  748  guilders,  12  divers, 
3  pennings,  Flemilh,  amount  to  6 21 .  7s.  8£d.  (Ierling ■? 
Anfwer,  at  is.  Sd.  derling  per  guilder. 

III.  With  France. 

Accounts,  almoft  all  over  the  French  dominions,  are 
kept  in  livres,  fols,  and  deniers,  but  they  exchange  upon 
the  crown  or  ecu,  wliofe  par  is  4s.  6d.  derling. 
j2  Deniers  2=  1  fol  or  fou 
20  Sols  2=  :  iivre 

3  Livres  2=  60  fols  =  1  crown  or  ecu. 

At  Dunkirk  and  fome  of  the  northern  parts  of  France, 
they  reckon  by  livres,  patarts,  and  deniers ;  15  deniers  2=  1 
patart,  and  16  patarts  2=  1  Iivre  of  20  fols,  as  in  other  pla¬ 
ces.  In  the  French  exchanges  we  mull  alfo  didinguifh 
between  exchange-money  and  book-money.  The  ex¬ 
change-money  is  called  d'or  ;  the  book-money  is  called 
tournois.  I  f  the  crow  ns,  fols,  r  nd  deniers  d’or  (or  exchange- 
money),  be  multiplied  by  3  throughout,  it  gives  livres, 
fols,  and  deniers  tournois) ;  on  the  contrary,  book-money 
divided  by  3  throughout,  gives  exchange-money. 

To  change  French  Money  into  Sterling. 

Rule.  As  i  crown  or  3  livres  is  to  the  given  rate,  fo 
is  the  French  fum  given  to  the  derling  fought. 

To  change  Sterling  Mor  ey  into  French.  As  the  rate  of  ex¬ 
change  is  to  1  crown  or  3  livres,  fo  is  the  derling  fum 
given  to  the  French  required. 

Suppofe  a  merchant  in  France  fends  over  goods  to  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  value  of  6831  livres,  7  fols,  6  deniers,  exchange 
at  4od.  derling  for  1  French  crown ;  how  much  Englilli 
money  will  the  fame  amount  to  ? 

Firit  683 1  x 20=7=1 36627  fols  X  1 24-6=21639530  de¬ 
niers,  and  1  crown  2=  720  deniers  (2=60X12).  As  720  : 
4od.  ::  1639530  :  91083d.  _=  379I.  ios.  3d.  derling,  the 
anfwer.  Or  thus  bv  Practice, 
livres  fols  deniers 
6831  7  6  tournois  =* 

crowns  fols  deniers 

x -=  32=  2277  2  6  d’or  —a 

a- =  62=  379I.  ios.  3d.  derling,  at  4od.  per  crown. 

How  much  French  money  will  551I.  12s.  9|d.  (Ierling 
amount  to,  at  3i^d.  derling  for  1  French  crown? 

Fird  55 1 1.  12s.  9-|d.  —  1059150  half-farthings,  and 
3iX  8  +  5=2253  half- farthings.  As  253:  3  liv.  ::  1059150 
:  12559  1  9+ deniers,  the  anfwer. 

What  will  8473  livres,  17  fols,  6  deniers,  tournois,  a- 
mount  to,  exchange  at  34d.  derling  for  1  crown  tournois? 

Fil'd  8473  livres,  17  fols,  6d.  -=3=2824  crowns,  12s. 
6  deniers  d’or  =  677910  deniers  d’or,  and  20  x  12=240 
deniers  d’or  in  i  crown.  As  240  :  34d.  derling  ::  677910 
:  960373d.  =2  400I.  3s  i^d.  derling,  the  anfwer. 

IV.  With  Spain. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Spain  feveral  ways,  but  at  mod  of 
the  principal  places  they  make  their  entries  in  piadres,, 
rials,  and  marvidies;  reckoning  34  marvidies  =  1  rial;  8 
rials  =  1  piadre,  peio,  or  piece  of  eight,  old  money,  by 
which  they  exchange,  whofe  par  is  4s.  6d.  derling.  The 
piadre  is  imaginary,  but  the  rials  and  marvidies  are  real. 
London  exchanges  with  Spain  in  pefos,  or  pieces  of  eight, 
old  money,  of  8  rials  =  272  marvidies,  and,  in  new  mo.-’ 
ney,  of  10  rials  =  340  marvidies. 

London  remits  to  Spain  5 5 5 1 .  5s.  3d.  at  43|;d.  derling 
per  pefo;  how  much  mud  be  received  there  ?  As  43fd. 

:  1  pefo  ::  555I.  5s.  3d.  :  3046  pefos,  15+!  marvidies,  the 
anfwer.  1 

Cadiz  remits  to  London  7075  pefos,  3  rials,  10  marvi¬ 
dies,  at  52^4.  per  pefo;  what  will  the  remittance  amount 
to  in  London.  As  1  pefo  :  52*4.  ::  7075  pefos,  3  rials,  ip 
marvidies  :  1540I.  7s.  6^d.  the  anfwer. 

In  344I.  18s.  914.  derling,  how  many  piadres,  exchange 
at  44§d.  derling  per  piadre? 

.  Fir(| 
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Firft:  344I.  1 83.  9*-d 
And  4+  X  8+3 
As  355  :  1  piaftre 


062-0.41  halfifarthingE. 

=  ^  35 5 1 

:  6622S4  1 


355)662284(1865  piaftres 
Rem.  209 

Mult,  by  8 

355)  1^72(4  rials 
Rem.  Z52 

Mult,  by  34 

355)8568(24  marvidies 
Rem.  48 


the 

anfwer. 
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will  be  the  agio,  which  fubtracled  from  the  current-mo¬ 
ney  will  leave  the  bank-money. 

Reduce  16380  ducats  current  into  ducats  banco.  Thus 
163804-6=2730  agio,  and  16380 — 2730—13650  ducats 
banco. 

London  remits  to  Venice  764!.  the  exchange  at  53d. 
fterling  per  ducat  banco;  how  many  ducats  banco  will  the 
remittance  come  to  ?  Firft,  764I.  —  i8336od.  As  53d  :  r 
ducat::  i8336od.  :  3526  ducats,  3-rj  grofs,  banco,  and 
4231  ducats,  9^  grofs,  current. 

Suppoie  a  correfpondent  at  Venice  owes  3526  ducats, 
3tV  gr°fs,  banco,  the  exchange  at  52d.  fterling  per  ducat ; 
what  fterling-nxoney  will  this  remittance  produce  at  Lon¬ 
don  ?  Anf'wer,  764I.  fterling. 


A  merchant  at  Cadiz  remits  to  London  2547  pefos,  at 
«;6d.  fterling  each;  how  much  fterling  is  the  film.  An- 
Lvver,  594I.  6s. 

V.  With  Portucai.. 

Books  and  accounts  are  kept  in  general  throughout  this 
kingdom  in  milreas  and  reas,  reckoning  ioocreasto  a  mil- 
rea,  as  its  name  imports  ;  and  they  exchange  by  the  rnilrea, 
whofe  par  is  about  6s.  8J-d.  or  6s.  9d.  fterling. 

A  merchant  at  Oporto  fends  over  to  England  a  cargo  of 
wine  amounting  to  1463  milreas  and  424  reas,  exchange 
at  5s.  3^d.  per  rnilrea;  how  much  does  the  fame  amount 
to  in  fterling  money  ? 

As  1000  :  63§d.  ::  1463424.  Or  8000  :  509  ::  1463424 
:  9311034.  =2  387I.  19s.  23d.  -|-  the  anfwer. 

To  how  many  milreas  will  199I.  15s.  amount,  exchange 
at  5s.  8d.  permilrea?  As  5s.  Sd.  :  1  rnilrea  ::  199I.  15s. 
2  705  milreas,  the  anfwer. 

In  648  milreas,  348  reas,  exchange  at  5s.  6fd.  per  mil- 
rea,  how  many  pounds  fterling  ?  Anfw  er,  iSol.  13s.  23d. 4- 

In  425I.  ios.  9d.  fterling,  how  many  milreas,  exchange 
at  5s.  7fd.  per  rnilrea  ?  Anfwer,  1513  milreas,  22  reas.  4- 

VI.  With  Italy. 

At  Leghorn  and  Genoa  they  keep  their  accounts  in  li- 
vres,  fols,  and  deniers,  as  in  France;  but  they  exchange 
by  the  piaftre  or  dollar  as  in  Spain,  which  at  Genoa  is  ac¬ 
counted  5  livres,  and  at  Leghorn  6.  Alfo  at  Venice  ac¬ 
counts  are  kept  by  fome  in  the  fame  manner,  and  by  others 
in  ducats  and  grofs.  Alfo  at  Florence  by  ducatoons.  A 
ducatoon  is  equal  to  4s.  4d.  fterling  at  par.  And  6  foldi 
=2  x  grofs,  and  24  grofs  22:  1  ducat. 

Suppofe  there  be  owing  by  a  cori'efpondent  at  Genoa 
3675  livres,  15  fols,  xo  deniers,  how  much  fterling  does  it 
amount  to,  exchange  at  5od.  fterling  per  piaftre,  dollar,  or 
piece  of  eight  ? 

Firft  3675  liv.  15  fols,  10  deniers,  4-5  =2  735  dollars,  3 
fols,  2  den.  Then,  as  1  dol.  :  5od.  ::  735  dol.  3  fols,  2 
den.  :  153I.  3s.  iiid.  fielding,  the  anfwer. 

A  merchant  remitted  1531.  3s.  l-fjd.  fterling  to  Genoa, 
how  many  dollars  muft  he  receive  thei-e,  the  exchange  be¬ 
ing  at  501I.  fterling  per  dollar? 

Firft,  153I.  3s.  =441095  twelfths  of  pence  ;  then, 

as  600  :  i  ::  441095  :  725  dol.  3  fols,  2  den.  the  anfwer. 

Genoa  draw's  upon  London  for  80504  livres,  17  fols,  1 
den.  how  much  fterling  will  fatisfy  the  draught,  exchange 
at  53§d.  fterling  per  dollar.  Anfwer,  3580I.  15s.  93d.  4- 

At  Venice  fome  keep  their  accounts  in  ducats  of  the 
bank,  and  others  in  ducats  current,  but  the  republic  keep 
■them  in  ducats  and  grofs.  The  ducat  of  the  bank,  which 
is  imaginary,  is  worth  24  grofs;  and  100  ducats  banco  are 
worth  1 20  ducats  current ;  to  that  5  ducats  banco  are  equal 
to  6  ducats  current ;  and  the  agio  conftantly  20  per  cent. 

To  reduce  Bank  Money  into  Current. 

Rule.  Divide  the  given  fum  by  5,  the  quotient  is  the 
agio,  which,  added  to  the  bank-money,  gives  the  current. 

Reduce  13650  ducats  banco  into  current.  Thus  13650 
.4-5=2730  agio,  and  136054-2730=16380  ducats  current. 

To  reduce  Current-money  into  Bank-money. 

Rule.  Divide  the  current-money  by  6,  the  quotient 


VII.  With  Russia. 

In  the  trading  parts  of  tlxis  empire,  accounts  are  kept 
in  rubles,  grives,  and  mofcoques,  reckoned  by  10  and  20  ; 
or  in  rubles  and  coppeaks  ;  100  coppeaks  =  1  ruble.  The 
courfe  of  exchange  from  RuiTia  to  England  is  from  5® 
to  56d.  per  ruble.  At  par  4s.  6d.  fterling. 

How  much  will  a  parcel  of  hemp  to  the  value  of  3475 
rubles,  and  70  coppeaks,  amount  to  in  England.,  exchange 
at  52|d.  fterling,  per  ruble? 

As  1  rub.  :  52-g-d.  ::  3475  rub.  70  cop. 

Or  8  :  421  ::  3475  rub.  70  cop. 

Or  800  :  421  ::  307570  :  182908-IJd.  =7621.  2S. 

4§4d.  the  anfwer. 

How  much  will  a  remittance  of  76 2I.  2s.  4-^ft-  fterling 
amount  to  in  Ruflia,  exchange  at  523d.  ftei-lisg  per  ruble? 

Firft  762I.  2s.  4f§d.  =  14632697  eightieths  of  pence, 
and  52  X  84-5X  10=4210  eightieths  of  pence.  Then, 

As  4210  :  1  rub.  ::  14632697 

r 

4210)14632697(3475  rubles 
Rem.  2947 

Mult,  by  100 

4120)294700(70  coppeaks 
2947P0 
*  # 


VIII.  With  Denmark  and  Norway. 

In  thefe  countries  accounts  are  kept  in  marks  and  fchi.l- 
lings,  reckoning  76  fchillings  to  a  mark  ;  or  in  rix -dollars., 
marks,  and  fchillings,  reckoned  by  6  and  i6_.  They  .ex¬ 
change  by  the  rix-dollar  =  6  marks,  the  par  of  it  is  4s 
6d.  and  England  gives  pence  and  parts  for  it,  from  45  t<» 
56  in  the  courfe  of  exchange. 

How  much  fterling  will  6843  rix-dollars,  5  marks,  x* 
fchillings,  amount  to,  exchange  at  53d.  per  rix-dollar? 

Firft,  6843 x64-5=4io63  marks,  X  164-12— 65702* 
fchillings,  and  16x6=965.  =  1  rix-dollar.  As  96  ;  53d, 
::  657020  :  1 56 8l .  8s.  1  id.-}- the  anfw  er. 

If  188I.  2  s .  6d .  fterling  be  remitted  to  Norway;  how 
much  will  it  amount  to,  exchange  at  48d.  per  rix-dollar  ? 


Firft  1 881.  2 s .  6d.  =75251 
And  48  4-  6  =  8  j 


tellers,. 


As  8  ;  1  rix-dollar  ::  7525 

1 


8)7525(94°  rix-dollars  1 
Rem.  5 

Mult,  by  6 


8)30(3  marks 
Rem.  6 
Mult,  by  16 

8)96(12  fchillings 


y  anfwer. 

J 


In  940  rix-dollars,  3  marks,  1 2  fchillings,  how  much 
fterling,  exchange  at  48d.  per  rix-dollar  ?  Anfwer,  1 831. 
as.  6d» 

IX, 


tS©  A  R  I  T  H 

rx.  With  Riga. 

Accounts  are  kept  here  in  rix-dollars,  grochens,  <5cc. 

i  Mark  =  6  grofs  or  grochens  =  os.  3fl  fter]jn(Tat 

i  Guilder  =  5  marks  —  30  grofs  —  1  6  j.  D 

;<  Rix-dollar  =  15  marks  =  90 grpfs  — 4  6  J 

Exchanges’  are  negociated  by  the  rix-dollar  with  Hol¬ 
land  and  Hamburgh,  in  bank-money,  the  exchange  is  ra¬ 
ted  by  an  uncertain  number  of  grochen  for  a  rix-dollar 
banco,  and  the  courfe  runs  to  100  or  more  per  rix-dollar 
banco.  If  any  direct  exchange  be  made  to  England,  it  is 
rated  by  an  uncertain  number  of  grochen,  for  il.  tterling. 

Bought  goods  at  Riga  to  the  value  of  2814  rix-dollars, 
"So  grochen  ;  how  much  fterling  does  the  fame  amount  to, 
exchange  at  55^.  fterling  per  rix-dollar  ? 

'FirfC  2814X90+80=253340  grofs,’  and  1  rix-dollar  — 
90  grofs,  and  55X8  +  1=441  half-farthings.  As  90  :  441 
::  253340;  or,  as  1  ;  49  ::  25334  :  1241366  halt-farthings 
=2:6461.  10s.  ic^-d.  the  anfwer. 

Remitted  646!.  10s.  ip|d.  fterling  to  Riga,  how  many 
rix -dollars,  &c.  does  tire  lame  amount  to  there,  exchange 
at  554ft.  per  rix-dollapf 

■  Firft  646I  10s.  io-|-d.  —  1241366  half- farthings,  and 
5  5  E  H .  =  441  half- farthings. 

As  441  ;  1  rix-dollar  1241366  : 

1 

441)1  241366(28 14  rix-dol.x 

39 2  L  anfwer 

_ 9^  j 

441)3 5280(80  grochen  J 

X.  With  Turkey,  Smyrna,’  Sc anderoon,  Aleppo, 
Alexandretto,  &c. 

Books  and  accounts  are  kept  at  thefe  places  in  dollars 
and  afpers,  80  al'pers  —  x  dollar ;  or  in  l'ultanes  and  af- 
pers,  120  afpers  1=  1  fultane.  Exchanges  are  negociated 
by  the  afper  or  cara  grouch,  the  par  of  the  cara  grouch  is 
4s.  6d.  fterling,  and  it  is  given  in  exchange  for  a  Spanifh 
Seville  dollar,  or  a  rix-dollar  of  Germany,  Amfterdam, 
&c.  allowing  a  premium  on  the  negociation  as  the  courfe 
of  exchange  rules.  But  in  general,  exchanges  are  rated 
by  an  uncertain  number  of  afpers  for  the  dollar  pefo,  See. 

Bought  (ilk  at  Smyrna  to  the  value  of  7846  cara  grouch, 
42-i  afpers  ;  how  many  Spanifh  dollars,  See.  does  the  fame 
amount  to,  exchange  at  125  afpers  per  dollar  ? 

Firft,  7846 x  1 20-^-42^=9415621- afpers. 

Then,  as  125  :  1  dol.  ::  9415624  :  7532*  dol.  the  anfwer. 

An  Englifh  merchant  bought  75324  Spanifli  dollars,  and 
remitted  them  to  Smyrna  ;  how  many  cara  grouch  does 
this  remittance  amount  to  ? 

As  1  dol.  :  125  afpers  ::  75324  dol.  :  941 5624 afpers  — 

And  9415624+1  20=7846  dol".  424  afpers,  the  anfwer. 

ARBITRATION  of  EXCHANGE. 

By  Arbitration,  or  the  Comparifon,  of  Exchange,  is  to 
be  underftood  a  method  of  remitting  to,  or  drawing  upon, 
foreign  places  in  fuch  a  manner  as  (hall  be  moft  advanta¬ 
geous  to  the  merchant ;  and  this  is  of  two  kinds,  Simple 
and  Compound, 

Simple  Arbitration  is  when  the  exchanges  among 
three  places  only  are  concerned,  and  the  arbitrated  price 
is  fuch  a  rate  of  exchange  between  two  of  the  places  as 
fhall  be  in  proportion  to  the  rate  afligned  between  each  of 
them  and  a  third.  All  queftions  in  this  rule  may  be  per¬ 
formed,  with  a  little  confideration,  by  one  or  more  ope¬ 
rations  in  the  Rule  of  Three. 

If  the  exchange  between  London  and  Amfterdam  be 
53s.  9d.  per  pound  fterling,  and  the  exchange  between 
London  and  Paris  be  3 2d.  per  crown,  or  ecu  ;  what  is  the 
par  of  arbitration  between  Amfterdam  and  Paris  ? 

Firft  33s.  9d.  =  405ft.  and  il.  fterling  =  240ft.  Then, 
as  240  :  405  ::  32  :  54ft.  Flemifh,  per  ecu. 

Aiiifterdani  changes  on  London,  at  34s.  4d.  per  pound 


M  E  T  I  C. 

fterling,  and,  on  LUboii,  at  52ft.  Flemifli  for  400  reas  ;  how 
ought  the  exchange  to  go  between  London  and  Li  (bon  ? 

Firft,  as  400  reas’:  53d.  ::  1000  reas:  1  30ft.  and  34s.  4d. 
=4i2d.  il.  =  24od.  Then,  as4i2  :  240  ::  130  :  75-j-755jd. 
fterling,  per  milrea 

If  London  can  remit  to,  or  draw  upon,  Hamburgh  at 
33 s.  4d.  per  pound  fterling,  and  to  Holland  at  34s.  2d. 
what  mud  be  the  price  of  exchange  between  London  and 
Amfterdam,  to  be  on  a  par  with  the  exchange  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  thofe  places  ? 

Firft,  1  dollar  of  Hamburgh  —  2  marks  =32  fchillings 
lubs  —  64d.  Flemifh.  Alfo  33s.  4.d.  =  40od.  Flemifh, 
and  34s.  2d.  —  4iod.  Flemifh.  As  400  :  410  ::  64  :  65^ 
grotes  or  pence  Flemifli,  the  anfwer. 

When  Amfterdam  can  remit  to  London  at  34s.  2d.  per 
pound  fterling,  and  Hamburgh  at  65-id.  per  dollar,  what 
muft  the  rate  of  exchange  be  between  London  and  Ham¬ 
burgh,  to  be  upon  equality  with  the  other  two  ? 

Firft  65  X5+3=32S  and  4ioX5=2°5°  fifths  of  pence. 
As  328  :  64d.  Flem.  ::  2050  :  400c!.  Flem.  = :  33s.  4ft. 
Flemifli,  the  anfwer. 

If  Hamburgh  draws  on  London  at  33s.  4d.  Flemifli  per 
pound  fterling,  and  on  Amfterdam  at  65-id.  per  dollar, 
what  will  be  the  arbitrated  price  of  exchange  between  Lon¬ 
don  and  Amfterdam  ? 

Firft  65X54-32=328  fifths  of  pence,  and  33s.  4ft.  — 
40od.  Flemifh.  Then,  as  64  r  328  ::  400  :  2050  fifths; 
then  205o~52=4iod.  —  34s.  2d.  the  anfwer. 

Suppofe  London  remits  to  Paris  at  344ft.  per  crown,  and 
draws  for  the  value  upon  Amfterdam  at  35s.  lod.  per 
pound,  but  when  the  order  arrives  bills  on  Paris  are  at 
35§d.  per  crown;  what  rate  nuift  the  exchange  to  Am¬ 
fterdam  be,  to  make  up  the  advance  that  would  attend  the 
remittance  aforefaid  ? 

Firft,  35s.  iod.  =  43od.  alfo  34fd.  =  279,  and  3jfd.= 
283  half-farthings.  Recip.  as  279  :  430  ::  283  :  423|-|4d. 
=  35s.  3|d.  -f-  the  anfwer. 

If  London  remits  to  Genoa  at  5 3 §d .  per  pezzo,  and 
draws  upon  Spain  at  43d.  per  piaftre,  but  before  the  order 
be  fulfilled  bills  on  Genoa  aveat  55|d.  per  pezzo;  at  what 
rate  muft  London  draw  upon  Spain  to  make  the  remittance 
equal  to  the  draught  > 

Firft  53 X  8+5=429,  and  5  5  X  84-5=445  half- farthings. 
Then,  as  429  :  445  =  43  :  44^1^. =3  s.  8Ad.-j- the  anfwer.. 

If  England  remits  2200  ducats  to  Venice  at  5  2d.  per  du¬ 
cat,  and  draws  for  the  value  upon  Spain  at  44d.  per  piaf¬ 
tre,  and  when  the  order  comes  to  hand  bills  on  Venice 
are  at  584ft-  at  what  price  muft  England  draw  upon  Spain, 
to  make  the  remittance  equal  to  the  draught  ? 

As  52  :  584-  ::  44  :  49|-d.  the  anfwer. 

The  proof  of  this  appears  from  what  follows  :  Firft,  if 
1  due.  :  5 2d.  ::  2200  due  :  1  i44ood.  =  476I.  13s.  4d.  the 
amount  of  2200  ducats  according  to  the  order.  Next,  if 
44d.  :  1  piaftre::  1 14400ft.  :  2600  piaftres,  the  anfwer. 

Then  by  the  courfe,  2200  ducats  at  584ft. 

If  1  due.  :  584d*  ::  2200  due.  :  128700ft.  =5361.  5s. 

If  494ft.  :  ip-  ::  128700ft.  :  2600  piaftres,  as  above. 

Thus  it  appears  that  remitting  to  Venice  at  584ft-  per 
ducat,  and  drawing  upon  Spain  at  494*1-  per  piaftre,  comes 
to  the  fame  number  of  piaftres,  as  remitting  at  52ft.  and 
drawing  at  44ft.  according  to  the  order. 

If  England  owes  a  fum  of  money  for  corn  at  Dantzic, 
and  if  Dantzic  can  draw  on  England  at  i6f  florins  per 
pound  fterling,  and  on  Holland  at  280  grochen  per  pound 
Flemifh  banco,  the  queftion  is,  whether  it  will  be  more  to 
the  advantage  of  England  to  make  payment  in  Holland, 
or  allow  Dantzic  to  draw  for  the  money  direftly  on  Eng¬ 
land,  fuppofing  the  exchange  to  Holland  at  that  time  to 
be  35s-  9^fi-  Per  pound  fterling  ? 

Firft  164  florins  X3°=5°4  grofs.  Then,  as  280  :  20s. 
::  504  :  36s.  Flemifli  for  il.  fterling;  but,  as  the  courfe 
from  Holland  to  Dantzic  is  only  35s.  9^-d.  it  would  be 
more  advantageous  to  make  payment  direftly  to  Dantzic, 
by  about  one-half  per  cent,  fterling. 

Jf  A  -at  London  9\ve$  B  at  Peterlburgh  5000  rubles,  and 

i 


ARITHMETIC. 


if  r 


B  advife  him  that  ha  can  draw  for  them  direftly  on  Eng¬ 
land  at  5od.  fterling  per  ruble,  or  on  Holland  at  45  (livers, 
or  9od.  banco,  per  ruble;  which  method  will  be  the  mod 
advantageous  to  A,  fnppofing  the  exchange  between  Hol¬ 
land  and  England  at  that- time  to  be  36s.  4d.  per  pound 
fterling  t 

As  5od.  fterling  :  9od.  Flemifti  ::  240ft.  fterling  :  433d. 
—36s.  Flemifti,  the  arbitrated  price  between  Holland  and 
England,  according  to  the  other  exchange  from  Peterl- 
burgh.  Then,  as  1  ruble  :  ^od.  ::  5000  rubles  :  250oood. 
—  to4il.  13s.  4d.  fterling,  the  amount  if  drawn  for  directly 
on  England. 

As  1  ruble  :  90ft.  ::  5000  rubles  :  450000ft.  —  1S75I. 
Flemifh.  As  36^.  Flemiflt  :  1875L  Flemifh  ::  20s.  fter¬ 
ling  :  1032I.  2 s .  2-|-d.  nearly.  Laftly,  1041I.  13s.  4d. — 
1032I.  2s.  2i-d.  —  9I.  its.  ii-d.  fterling,  faved  by  this  ne- 
gociation.  coming  through  Holland. 

If  Amfterdam  draw's  on  Hamburgh  to  remit  to-.Cadiz 
at  1 2od.  Flemiflt  per  ducat  of  375  marvidies,  and  to  draw 
for  the  value-on  London  at  33s.  4d.  per  pound  fterling, 
what  price  muft  the  exchange  between  Amfterdam  and 
Cadiz  be,  fnppofing  the  courfe  between  London  and  Am¬ 
fterdam  at  34s.  6d.  per  pound  fterling? 

As  33s.  4-d.  :  1  zod.  ::  34s.  6d.  :  1 24-id.  Flemifh  per  du¬ 
cat.  the  anfwer. 

Compound  Arbitration,  has  refpedl  to  the  ex¬ 
changes  of  four  or  more  different  places,  and  its  utility 
conftfts  in  .difcovering  the  belt  and  moil  advantageous  me¬ 
thod  of  negotiating  exchanges  with  different  countries  or 
cities.  Or  when  feveral  different  forts  of  things  are  com¬ 
pared  together,  as  to  their  value,  to  find  how  many  of  one 
fort  are  equal  to  a  given  number  of  another  fort. 

Rule.  Place  the  terms  in  two  perpendicular  columns, 
the  antecedents  to  the  left, and  the  confequents  to  the  right, 
with  the  fign  222  between ;  fo  that  there  may  not  be  found, 
in  either  column,  two  terms  of  one  kind.  Then  the  num¬ 
bers  in  the  lefs  column  muft  be  multiplied  together  for  a 
divifor,  and  the  number  in  the  greater  column,  where  the 
odd  term  Hands,  for  a  dividend,  the  quotient  thence  ari- 
fing  will  he  the  anfwer.  To  abridge  the  work,  throw  out 
any  common  numbers  that  are  found  in  both  columns,  by 
the  fecond  rule  in  Compound  Proportion. 

London  having  to  remit  500I.  to  Spain,  how  many  piaftres 
of  272  marvidies  will  it  amount  to  there,  exclufive  of 
charges,  fnppofing  the  faid  fum  be  remitted  to  Holland  at 
34s.  per  pound ;  from  thence  to  France  at  56ft.  Flemifh 
per  crown  ;  from  France  to  Venice  at  160  ecus  per  84  du¬ 
cats  banco  ;  and  from  Venice  to  Spain  at  320  marvidies 
per  ducat  banco  ? 

Thus,  if  il.  fterling  —  34s.  or  4o8d.  Flemifh 

56d.  Flemifh  2=  1  ecu  of  France 

160  Ecus  of  France  —  84  ducats  Venice 

1  Ducat  Venice  2=  320  marvidies  Spain 

372  Marvidies  —  1  piaflre 

How  many  piaftres  222  500I.  fterling? 


408  X  iX&4X32°X  i><5°^ 
1 X56X  160  x  I  X  272 
51X  12X1  X  125 


1X34 


5jX  1X84X2X1X125  __ 

1X7X1X1X68  ~ 

=-3X6 X  125=2250  piaftres,  the  anfwer. 


A  merchant  of  Amfterdam,  owing  1200I.  Flemifh  to 
London,  remits  the  fame  firft  to  France,  at  54d.  Flemifh 
per  crown ;  from  thence  he  orders  it  to  be  remitted  to  Ve¬ 
nice  at  100  crowns  for  83  ducats,  from  thence  to  Ham¬ 
burgh  at  99d.  Flemifh  per  ducat,  from  thence  to  Lifbon  at 
4-8d.  per  crufade  of  400  reas,  and  laftly  from  Lifbon  to 
England  at  5s.  5ft.  per  milrea ;  now  the  queftion  is,  how 
much  will  the  fame  amount  to  in  fterling  money,  and  how 
much  will  be  faved,  fnppofing  the  exchange  from  Holland 
diredlly  to  England  at  3-6S.  42.1I.  perl,  fterlingat  that  time? 
If  54d.  Flemifh  —  1  crown  of  France 
100  Crowns  of  France  —  63  ducats  of  Venice 
1  Diicat  of  Venice  —  9gd.  Hamburgh 
43d.  of  Hamburgh  222  400  reas  of  Portugal 
Veu.  11.  No- 65. 


1000  Reas  of  Portugal  2=  65a.  fterling 

How  many  pence  fterling  —  1200b  Flemifh  —  2&8ocod. 
Flemifh  ? 

1X63X99X400X65X1200  __  7X99Xf_X65X__u  '  _ 

54X100X1X48X1000  ~  6x1X48X10 

7  X  3  3  X  6  c 

- - -  —  750I.  15s.  now  363.  4-l-d.  222  291  and  nociz: 

2X10 

192000  three-halfpences. 

As  291  :  1 1 .  : :  192000  :  959I.  15s.  iod.  2-^5- qrs.  amount 
in  fterling  money,  if  the  remittance  had  been  made  direct- 
ly  to  England.  Laftly,  750I.  15s.  —  659I.  15s.  io-?,-d.  — 
90I.  19s.  1 4-d .  gained  by  this  negociation. 

If  A  of  Hamburgh  orders  B  his  correfponderit  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  buy  441  ells  of  cloth,  and  advifes  him  he  muft 
have  five  yards  for  4I.  fterling,  and,  though  he  does  not 
know  exactly  the  proportion  between  their  ell  and  the  yard 
of  England,  he  advifes  him  that  i-U  of  their  ells  make  one 
ell  in  Holland,  and  that  feven  ells  in  Holland  make  four 
of  France,  and  laftly  that  feven  ells  of  France  make  five 
yards  of  England  ;  now  the  queftion  is,  how  much  cloth 
muft  B  fend,  and  how  much  will  it  come  to?  Anfwer, 
150  yards,  and  comes  to,  120I. 

Of  DUODECIMALS. 

Duodecimals  are  fo  called  becaufe  every  fuperior  place, 
or  denomination,  is  twelve  times  its  next  inferior  in  that 
fcale  of  notation  ;  that  is,  the  foot  is  divided  into  twelve 
equal  parts,  called  primes  (or  inches),  each  being  one  inch 
broad  and  twelve  inches  long ;  the  prime  into'twelve  equal 
parts,  called  feconds ;  the  fecond  into  twelve  equal  parts, 
called  thirds  ;  and  fo  on,  each  inferior  denomination  being 
twelve  inches  long,  and  juft  one-twelfth  part  in  breadth 
of  the  next  fuperior  denomination  ;  therefore  any  lower 
denomination,  being  divided  by  twelve,  will  reduce  it  to 
the  next  higher. 

Rule for  multiplying  duodecimatly.  Under  the  multiplicand 
write  the  correfponding  denominations  of  the  multiplier; 
multiply  each  term  of  the  miitliplicand  by  each  term  of 
the  multiplier,  and  obferve,  that  feet  into  feet  give  feet; 
feet  into  primes,  give  primes;  feet  into  feconds,  give  fe¬ 
conds  ;  primes  into  primes,  give  feconds ;  primes  into  fe¬ 
conds,  give  thirds  ;  primes  by  thirds,  give  fourths,  &c. 
and  in  general  let  feet  be  marked  with  (°),  primes  with 
(* ),  feconds  with  (‘ 1 ),  thirds  with  C111),  fourths  with 
(1V),  &c.  which  are  called  indices  of  the  faftors  ;  and  the 
name  of  the  product  of  any  two  factors  will  be  exprefted 
by  the  fum  of  their  two  indices.  In  multiplying  feet, 
incites,  and  parts, -the  operation  may  often  be  abbreviated, 
by  taking  aliquot  parts  as  in  Pratiice. 

Ex.  What  is  the  product  of  24  feet,  7  inches,  5  feconds., 
into  8  feet,  6  inches,  y  feconds  t 
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9  22:  the  produdl. 

Or  .thus, 

by  the  rule  of  Practice  : 
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6 

9  r  e  0 

O 

9 

210 

9 

6 

O 

9  anfwer  for  8 

6 

9 

Ex.  2.  How  many  fquare  feet  in  a  pavement  whole 
length  is  i7feet  10  inches,  and  breadth  1 5  feet  7  inches  ? 

O  1  01  Oil! 

I  bus  17  10  X  15  7  222  377  ic  10  the  anfwer. 

3  A  ALLIGATION 


132  A  £  I  T  H 

A  LIIG  AT  I  ON. 

When  corn,  wine,  fpices,  metals,  &c.  are  to  be  mixed 
together,  the  method  of  proportioning  fuch  mixture  is 
called  the  rule  of  Alligation  ;  and  is  of  two  kinds,  medial 
atid  alternate. 

AfucATiox  Medial  is  the  method  of  finding  the 
rate  or  quality  of  the  compofition,  from  having  given  the 
rates- and  quantities  of  the  fimples  or  ingredients.  The 
rule  of  operation  is  this:  Multiply  each  quantity  by  its 
rate,  and  add  all  the  products  together;  then  divide  the 
film  of  the  products  by  the  fum  of  the  quantities,  or  whole 
Compound,  arid  the  quotient  will  be  the  rate  fought.  For 
example,  Suppofe  it  were  required  to  mix  together  6  gal¬ 
lons  of  wine,  worth  53.  a  gallon;  8  gallons,  worth  6  s.  the 
gallon  ;  and  4  gallons,  worth  8s.  the  gallon  ;  and  to  find 
the  worth  or  value,  per  gallon,  of  the  whole  mixture. 
Gall.  s.  Products. 

Here  6  mult,  by  5  gives  30 
8  by  6  48 

_4  by  8 

Whole  comp.  18  1 1  o  fum  of  product s 

Then  iS)  1 10(6-^- or  6*s.  is  the  rate  fought. 

108 

2 


Alligation  Alternate,  is  the  method  of  finding 
the  quantities  of  ingredients  or  fimples,  neceffary  to  form 
a  compound  of  a  given  rate.  The  rule  of  operation  is 
this  :  1  ft,  Place  the  given  rates  of  the  fimples  in  a  column, 
under  each  other;  noting  which  rates  are  lefs,  and  which 
are  greater,  than  the  propofed  compound.  2d,  Connect 
or  link,  with  a  crooked  line,  each  rate  which  is  lefs  than 
the  propofed  compound  rate,  with  one  or  any  number  of 
thofe  which  are  greater  than  the  fame  ;  and  every  greater 
rate  with  one  or  any  number  of  the  lefs  ones.  3d,  Take 
the  difference  between  the  given  compound  rate  and  that 
of  each  fimple  rate,  and  fet  this  difference  oppofite  every 
rate  with  which  that  one  is  linked.  4th,  Then,  if  only 
one  difference  ftand  oppofite  any  rate,  it  will  be  the  quan¬ 
tity  belonging  to  that  rate ;  but,  when  there  are  fevera'l 
differences  to  any  one,  take  their  fum  for  its  quantity. 
For  example,  Suppofe  it  were  required  to  mix  together 
gold  of  various  degrees  of  finenefs,  viz.  of  19,  of  21,  and 
of  23,  caradts  fine,  l'o  that  the  mixture  fhall  be  of  20  ca- 
radts  fine.  Hence, 


Comp,  rate  20 


Rates 


DiiFs.  Sums  of  Differences 
1  f  1  of  2i  caradts  fine 


i-4-3<  4  of  19  caradts  fine 
1  ^  1  of  23  caracts  fine 


That  is,  there  mud  be  an  equal  quantity  of  21  and  23  ca¬ 
radts  fine,  and  4  times  as  much  of  19  caradts  fine.  Various 
limitations,  both  of  the  compound  and  the  ingredients, 
may  be  conceived  ;  and,  in  fuch  cafes,  the  differences  are 
to  be  altered  proportionally.  Queftions  of  this  fort  are 
however  commonly  belt  and  ealieff  refolved  by  common 
Algebra,  of  which  they  form  a  fpecies  of  indeterminate 
problems,  as  they  admit  of  many  or  an  indefinite  number 
of  anl'wers. 


VULGAR  FRACTIONS. 

A  fradt  ion  is  fome  part  or  parts  of  an  unit,  or  any  other 
number  or  quantity  whatever,  and  confifls  of  two  numbers 
or  terms,  called  the  numerator,  and  the  denominator,  placed 
one  above  another  with  a  line  of  feparation  between  them, 

as  /  3  ’yimerat01  "1  which  is  called  three- fourths,  the 
\4  denominator  J 

numerator  being  firlt  named,  then  the  denominator.  The 
denominator  fhews  how  many  parts  the  integer  is  divided 
into ;  and  the  numerator  expreffes  how  many  of  thofe  parts 
the  fradtion  confifls  of.  Therefore  with  a  given  denomi¬ 
nator,  if  you  increafe  the  numerator,  you  increafe  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  fradtion;  but,  with  a  given  numerator,  if  you 
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increafe  the  denominator,  you  diminifh  its  value ;  for  the 
value  of  every  fradtion  is  diredtly  as  its  numerator,  and 
inverfely  as  its  denominator. 

A  proper  fraction  is  that  vvhofe  numerator  is  lefs  than 
its  denominator,  as  orf,  or-*-,  orf,  Sec. 

An  improper  fraction,  is  that  whofe  denominator  is  lefs 
than  or  equal  to  the  numerator,  as  4-,  or  Z-,  Sec. 

A  Jingle  fraction,  is  that  which  confifls  but  of  one  nu¬ 
merator  and  one  denominator,  as  f,  or-Z,  Sec. 

A  compound  fraction,  or  fraction  of  a  fraction,  is  that 
whofe  parts  are  vulgar  fradtions  connedled  by  the  word  of. 
as  i  of  £  of  f  of  7-t. 

A  complex  fradtion  is  that  whofe  numerator  or  denomi¬ 
nator,  or  both,  is  a  vulgar  fradtion,  or  mixed  number,  as 
5? 


or 


8  ”  sl  ' “  9f 

A  mixed  number  is  a  whole  number  with  a  fradtion 
ne.xed,  as  9|,  17R,  &c. 

A  traction  is  laid  to  be  inverted,  when  the  numerator  is 
fet  in  the  place  of  the  denominator,  and  the  denominator- 
in  the  place  of  the  numerator,  as  inverted  becomes  f , 

Scholium.  In  any  fradtion,  as  £,  the  numerator  may 
he  confidered  as  a  dividend,  the  denominator  as  a  divifor^ 
and  A  reprefents  the  quote.  Hence  fradtions  whofe  nume¬ 
rator  are  lefs  than,  equal  to,  or  greater,  than  their  denomi¬ 
nator,  are  refpedtively  lefs  than,  equal  to,  or  greater  than, 
unity  or  1. 

Lemma  I.  To  multiply  a  fradtion  by  a  whole  number 
is  to  multiply  the  numerator,  but  to  divide  a  fradtion  by  a 
whole  number  is  to  multiply  the  denominator,  by  the  faid 
number,  as  for  example : 

Let  |  both  be  multiplied  and  divided  by  9. 

-±42=lf  theprodua.  ' 

Thus  ■>  7  7 


7 


Sec. 


an- 


4  4 


the  quotient. 


-7X9  ,63 

Lemma  II.  To  multiply  one  fradtion  by  another,  is  to 
multiply  the  numerators  together  for  the  numerator,  and 
the  denominators  together  for  the  denominator  of  the  pro. 
dudt ;  but  to  divide  one  fradtion  by  another,  is  to  multi¬ 
ply  the  dividend  into  the  divifor  inverted ;  as  for  example, 

Let  £  be  multiplied  and  divided  by  £. 

Thus^I=—  the  produdi,  and  —  the  quotient. 

6X9  54  6x7  42 

REDUCTION  of  VULGAR  FRACTIONS. 

By  Redudtion,  fradtions  are  converted  out  of  one  form, 
or  denomination,  into  another,  for  the  greater  eafe  in  work¬ 
ing,  but  flill  always  retaining  the  fame  value. 

Problem  I.  To  reduce  a  fraBion  into  another  of  equal 
value.  Multiply  or  divide  both  terms  of  the  fradtion  by 
one  and  the  fame  number,  and  you  will  have  a  new  frac¬ 
tion  equivalent  to  that  given. 

Ex.  Reduce  A-  to  two  other  fradtions,  each  of  the  fame 
value. 

—  The  new  fradtions  each  of  the 
96  ^  fame  value  with  that  is, 
_3  ’ 

^24-r3  ~  8 

Problem  II.  To  reduce  a  whole  number  to  the  form  of  a 
fraBion.  Place  1  under  it  for  a  denominator 

Ex.  Reduce  3,  6,  7,  8,  and  u,  each  to  the  form  of  a 
fradtion.  Thus  L,  z.,  -2.,  <J. 

Problem  III.  To  reduce  a  whole  number  to  a  fraBion , 
with  a  given  denominator.  Multiply  the  whole  number  by 
the  given  denominator,  and  under  the  produdt  write  the 
fame  denominator. 

Ex.  Reduce  3,  4,  and  5,  each  to  a  fradtion  whofe  deno¬ 
minator  may  be  9. 


J9X4 
24X4 


I  9~r— 3  _  3_ 


2*V— ff=f.  This  Ihould  be 
well  remembered. 


Thus 


3X9  27  4X9  36 


and 


5X9 


9  .  9 

fradtions  required. 
Problem  IV. 


.4 5 
'  9 


the 


To  reduce  a  mixed  number  to  an  improper 

fraBion „ 


arithmetic?. 


fraBion .  Multiply  the  whole  number  by  the  denominator 
of  the  fraction,  and  to  the  prOdijcft  add  the  numerator,  and 
the  fum  is  a  new  numerator,  under  which' write  the  given 
denominator. 

Ex.  Reduce  4,  4|,  j|,  and  7 f,  each  to  an  improper 
fra&ion. 

2X24-1'  5  4X3+2  >4.  5X4+3  23  . 


Thus 


and 


7X443 


34 

4' 


Problem  V.  To  reduce  an  improper fraBion  to  a  whole 
or  mixed  number.  Divide  the  numerator  by  the  denomina¬ 
tor,  the  quotient  is  the  whole  or  mixed  number. 

Ex.  Reduce  \4,  ■§-,  y,  and  y,  each  to  a  whole  ot» 
-mixed  number. 

Thus  24-7-6—4;  54-2=4;  144-3=4! r  25~r4=5l> 
and  394-5=74  j  the  numbers  required. 

Problem  VI.  To  reduce  a  fraBion  to  its  lowcjl  terms. 
Divide  both  terms  of  the  fraction  by  the  greateft  common 
meafure  or  divifor,  and  the  quotients  will  be  the  terms  of 
tile  fraction  required.  The  greateft  common  meafure  is 
found  thus ;  Divide  the  greater  term  by  the  lefs,  and 
this  divifor  by  the  remainder;  and  fo  on,  dividing  always 
the  laft  divifor  by  the  laft  remainder,  till  nothing  remains  ; 
then  is  the  laft  divifor  the  greateft  common  meafure  requi¬ 
red.  But,  if  the  laft  divifor  be  1,  the  fraction  is  already 
in  its  loweft  terms. 

Ex.  Reduce  and  iff  to  their  loweft  terms. 

168)240(1  144)560(3 

168  43 2 


72) i6S(2 

144 

Common  mea.  24)72(3 
72 


128)144(1 

128 


Common  meafure 


16)128(8 

128 


and 


14  4.. 
5  60 


16— +  in  their,loweft 


— To* 

terms. 

Any  fraction  may  be  reduced  by  a  continual  divifion  of 
both  terms  by  2,  if  they  end  with  an  even  number  or  a 
cypher. 

Ex.  Reduce  fff  to  its  loweft  terms. 

Thus  fH4-2=f!4-2=H4-2=H4-2=fi-  in  itS  loweft 
terms. 

If  the  fum  of  the  digits  of  any  number  can  be  divided 
by  3,  the  number  itfelf  may  alfo  be  divided  by  3. 

Ex.  Reduce  to  its  loweft  terms. 

Here  7+44 2  =  12,  the  fum  of  the  digits  in  the  numera¬ 
tor.  And  9+5+4=18,  the  fum  of  the  digits  in  the  deno¬ 
minator  ;  each  being  divifible  by  3  ;  therefore  the  numbers 
741  and  954are  alfo  divifible  by  3. 


Then  -^4-3— in  its  loweft  terms. 
When  both  terms  end  with 


5,  or  one  with  5  and  the 
other  with  a  cypher,  divide  both  by  5. 

Ex.  Reduce  ||-,  f-°,  and  to  their  loweft  terms. 

Thus  |-|4~5=t V*  tt=5=t5=3=!>  an^  7o~5=i’4> 
in  the  loweft  terms. 

If  both  terms  end  with  cyphers,  caft  off  as  many  as  are 
common  to  both  ;  then  reduce  the  fignificant  figures  to 
lower  terms,  by  fome  of  the  foregoing  rules. 


IV  v  Rprtnrp  3500  1  5ooo 

rsx.  tceciuce  t^ooo)  ,35000) 


Thus 


183 

by 


Ex.  2.  Alfo  ?X5X2X3XiXiX7==4Xi  = 

5X7X2X5X3X9X6  5X3 

omitting  the  common  terms  and  dividing  by  2. 

Problem"  VII.  To  reduce  a  complex fraBion  to  a  Jimple 
one.  When  the  the  fractional  part  is  annexed  to  the  nume¬ 
rator,  multiply  the  numerator  of  the  fra 61  ion  by  the  deno¬ 
minator  of  the  fractional  part,  and  to  that  produff  add  the 
numerator  of  the  fractional  part  for  a  numerator ;  then 
multiply  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  by  the  denomi¬ 
nator  of  the  fractional  part  of  the  numerator  for  a  deno¬ 
minator. 

-1'  p4  . , 

— ,  ,  and  — r,  each  to  a  fimple  fraftion. 

712  6 


Ex.  Reduce 


Tims 


and  2S 


6X4 


and  to  their  low- 


7X4.  2S  12X5  6a 

—3- ;  the  fimple  fractions  required. 

When  the  fractional  part  is  annexed  to  th.c  denominator  : 
multiply  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  by  the  denomi¬ 
nator  of  the  fractional  part,  and  to  that  produft  add  the 
numerator  of  the  fractional  part  for  a  new  denominator. 
Then  multiply  the  numerator  of  the  fraftion  by  the  deno¬ 
minator  of  the  fractional  part,  for  a  new  numerator. 

3 

3. 


Ex.  Reduce  -=, 

4i 

3X2  6  .  2 

Thus  - — =— r3=-» 

4X2+1  9  3 

15 


4  ,  and  each  to  a  fimple  fraction, 

and  -+*+- 
5X4+3  23  8X3  +  2 


2=2 — ;  the  fractions  required. 

26 

Problem  VIII.  To  reduce  a  compound  fraBion  to  a  fu¬ 
gle  one.  Multiply  all  the  numerators  together  for  a  new 
numerator,  and  all  the  denominators  together  for  a  new 
denominator,  of  the  fingle  fraction.  If  any  part  of  the 
compound  fraction  be  a  whole  or  mixed  number,  reduce 
it  to  a  fraction  by  the  foregoing  rules. 

Ex.  1.  Reduce  f  of  ^  of  f  of  f  to  a  fingle  fraction. 


Thus 


2  X  3X4X5  2 


3X4X5X7 


by  Problem  V I. 
7 


Ex.  2.  Reduce  f,  of  f,  of  •£,  of -4-,  of  6£,  of  7 

7i 

to  a  fingle  fraction. 

,2 


A  of  _ _ : 

0, 01  6 


and  _ 1— .UL — 2. 

ansa  .  - 30 - 5  , 


Firft-i-=^=f;  6|=V;  7|=Vi  and  ^ 
li  .  6 

now  the  compound  fractions  are  reduced  to  of  4,  of  f , 

off,  of  y,  of  V,  Of  i  =  ,X5XSX»XS7X67X._ 


2X27X67  1  X9X67 


2X4X6X3X4X9X5 
67  — the  anfwer. 


4X6X4X9  2X2X4X9  2X2X4 

Problem  IX.  To  find  the  value  of  a  fraBion  in  known 
parts  of  the  integer.  Multiply  the  numerator  by  the  integer, 
and  divide  by  the  denominator ;  multiply  the  remainder 
by  the  next  inferior  denomination,  and  divide  by  the  de¬ 
nominator  ;  and  fo  on  till  you  come  at  the  loweft  denomi¬ 
nation,  as  in  Compound  Divifion. 

Examples. 

2.  What  is  the  value  of  4  of 


in  their  low¬ 
eft  terms. 


eft  terms. 

Wi 

5 — 1  50  .  3 — To' J 
When  the  fame  numbers  are  both  in  the  numerator  and 
denominator,  they  may  be  omitted  or  caft  out  of  both. 

Ex.  1.  Reduce  to  its  loweft  terms. 

4X8X3X5X6 

rrM.  3  X5X 1 X4X3  3  21, 

Thus - -222- — -2= - = — ;  by  omitting 

4X8X3X5X6  8X6  8X2  16’  3  B 

the  common  terms  3,  5,  4,  and  then  dividing  by  3, 

.  ■  t 


1.  What  is  the  value  of 
of  a  pound  fterling? 

7 
20 

l l)l40(l2S. 

8 
1  2 

1 1 ) 96(8d. 

4 

i*)3i(2-£Hrs- 

10 

Anfwer,  12s,  8d.  jAf-qcs. 


a  guinea  ? 

21 

_4 

j)84(i'6s. 

4 

I  2 

5)48(9d. 

3 

_4  ’ 

5)i2(2fqrs, 

2 

Anfwer,  16s.  9d.  2|-qrs. 

3.  What 


•i  8.4 


,  What  is  the  value  of  of 
.a  lb.  troy  ? 

3 

I  2 

4)36(902.  the  anfwer. 
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What  is  the  value  of  \  of 
ol.  3'S.  74 d„ 


Anfwer, 


1. 

s. 

d. 

8 

3 

7"1' 

4 

1 1 2 

14 

6  ( 

4 

13 

6 

6.  What  is  the  proper  quan¬ 
tity  of  jr  of  7  cwt.  3qrs. 

8|ib, 

Cwt.  qrs.  lb. 

.84 


7  3 


P*L 

Anfwer,  3 


264 


4.  What  is  the  proper  quan¬ 
tity  of  J-3  ot  a  ton  ? 

1 1 

20 

1 6 ) 2 2o(  13  cwt.. 

1 2 
4 

16)48(3  qrs.. 

Anfwer,  13. cwt.  3  qrs. 

Problem  X.  To  reduce  any  given  quantity  to  thefra.lili.on 
.of  any  nrcater  denomination  oj  the  fame  kind.  Reduce-  the 
.quantity  to  its  lowed  denomination  mentioned,  annexing 
thereto  the  fraction  (if  any)  ot  that  denomination  foi  a 
.■numerator ;  then  reduce  the  integral  part  to  tne  fame  de¬ 
nomination  fora  denominator,  and,  laflly,  reduce  the  fac¬ 
tion  to  its  loweft  terms.  This  and  the  laft  Problem  prove 
each  other. 

Ex.  r.  Reduce  12s.  8d.  2^— qrs.  to  tlv 
pound  fierling.  Titus,  12s.  8d.  2Jj-j-t]IS 
a. numerator,  and  il.  =;  gfoqrs 

6l0ia  ‘  6l°XII  +  '0_.  ”/j:v  7  1  tbefrne. 

lherefore, — — — = - 7 — - — f  „ — n1, 

960  960XH  lofo 

Ciou  required  ;  the  greateft  common  mealurc  being  960. 

Ex.  2.  Reduce  i6s.9d,  ?aqrs.  to  the  fradtion  ofa  guinea. 

1 6s,  9d.  24_So6|_8o6x_5j4-2_4032 
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the  given  fraction  is  to  its  denominator,  fo  is  the  afligrted 
numerator  to  its  denominator. 

Ex.  Reduce  4  to  a  fraction  of  the  fame  value,  whofe 
numerator  fhall  be  12.  As  3:4::  12  :  16,  the  new  deno¬ 
minator;  and  if  .the  new  fraction. 

P-R o* it  1. Em  XIV.  To  reduce  frabiions  of  different  denomi¬ 
nators  to  thoje  of  equal  value,  having  a  common  denominator. 
Multiply  each  numerator  into  all  the  other  denominators, 
except  its  own,  for  a  new  numerator;  then  multiply  all 
the  denominators  together  for  a  common  denominator. 
And  when  any  of  the  propofed  Quantities  are  .whole  or 
mixed  numbers,  compound  or  complex  fractions,  reduce 
them  firft  to  ample  ones  by  .their  proper  rules. 

Ex.  Reduce 4,  f , tj.  f,  and  to  a  common  denominator. 


fraction 
=  61  ciS-qn 
for  a  denominator. 
6720 


of  a 
.  for 


Thus 

guinea, 
Ex.  3 

Thus 


guinea  1008  1008X5 

the  anfwer. 

.  What  part  of  Si.  3S.  7|d.  is  4I 

al.  13s.  6d.  4488 

H - — - — - qrs 

81.3s-  7854 


5040 
13S.  6d. 


yj  the  anfwer. 


f  of 


Her  ling. 
Ex.  2. 
Thus 


Reduce 
1  X  r  2  X 


iyl.  to  the  fraction  of  a  penny. 


l^d. 
8 


Ex.  3. 
Thus 
Ex.  4. 
Thus 


640  3 2 

Reduce  to  the  fraction  of  a  farthing. 

1  X2°X  12X4 


1440 


1X12X4  2 

: - — —  qrs. 

72  3 


Reduce  1 7-|80grs 
1 7280 


:  ib.  the  anf. 
24X1X12  5 


1  X3X4X5X7=420^ 
2X4X5X7X2—560  1 
3  X5  X7  X  2  X  3=630  }■ 
4X7X2X3X42=672 
6X2X3X4X5=720 


(1 


new  numerator  for 


if 


-  If 

2X  3X4X  5X7=840  the  common  denominator  :  winch 
put  under  ever)-  one  of  the  new  numerators  found  above, 
and  you  haver  a  new  fet  of  fradtions,  viz.  ,5_ia,  0^0  * 
I4I",  and  all  of  the  fame  denomination,  as  appears 

from  the  operation  itfclf;  and  all  of  the  fame  value  with 
their  refpedtive  original  fradtions,  by  Problem  I. 

If  the  denominators  have  all  one  common  meafure,  di¬ 
vide  them  by  it,  then  multiply  both  terms  of  each  given 
fraction  by  the  quotients  of  all  the  other  denominators, 
which  will  produce  as  many  new  fradtions,  in  lower  terms 
than  the  firft  rule. 

Ex.  Reduce  -f,  f,  and  to  a  common  denominator. 
The  quotients  are  4,  3,  and  7,  the  greateft  common  mea. 
fure  being  3. 

Wf| 


5  _  5X3X7. 

1 2  12X3X7"  252 

Then  <  *  =  ±XJX±=LL± 
9  9X7X4  252 

8  8X4X3  96 


Problem  XI.  To  reduce  f rations  of  one  denomination  to 
their  equivalent  of  another  denomination.  When  a  certain 
number  of  the  leaf!  denomination  are  contained  in,  or 
.equal  to,  one  of  the  greateft,  multiply  the  numerator  by 
t]ie  laid  number  when  the  redudtion  is  from  a  greater  to  a 
Iqfs  denomination,  but  tlpe  denominator  by  the  faid  num¬ 
ber  when  from  a  lefs  to  a  greater.  When  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  the  leal!  denomination  is  not  equal  to  one  of  the 
greateft,  reduce  the  given  fraction  for  a  numerator,  and 
the  integer  the  iVadtion  is  to  be  brought  to  for  a  denomi¬ 
nator,  botti  to  one  denomination. 

Ex.  1.  Reduce  £  of  a  penny  to  the  fraction  of  a  pound 

Til  u  s - - - =— -1  • 

8X12X20  640 


_2i  21X4X3  252 


the  new  fradtions  re¬ 
quired. 


troy,  to  the  fradtion  of  a  pound. 
864 


5X24X20X12  5  X 

Problem  XII.  To  reduce  a  fraclion  toits  equivalent  that 
[flail  have  any  afgned  denominator.  As  the  denominator  of 
Vthe  oiven  fradtion  is  to  its  numerator,  fo  is  the  afligned  de¬ 
nomination  to  its  numerator. 

Ex.  Reduce  £  to  a  fraction  of  the  fame  value,  whofe 
denominator  may  be  id-  As  4:3::  16  :  12,  new  nume¬ 
rator;  therefore,  is  the  fradtion  required. 

Problem  XIII.  To  reduce  a  fraElion  to  its  equivalent 
that  Jhq.ll  have  any  ajjigned  numerator.  As  the  numerator  of 


When  the  feveral  denominators  are  all  divifible  by  the 
fame  number,  divide  them  by  their  greateft  common  di- 
vifor,  letting  the  quotients  underneath  ;  then  find  the  leaft 
number  that  all  thefe  quotients  can  meafure,  and  divide 
this  number  leverally  by  all  thefe  quotients,  fetting  the 
new  quotients  underneath.  Then  multiply  both  terms  of 
each  fradtion  by  its  nevv  quotient,  and  you  will  have  the 
correfpondent  fradtion  required  in  its  loweft  terms. 

Ex..  Reduced^,  =p  ££,  and  £,  to  a  common  denominator. 

The  firft  quotients  are  1 2,  8,  6,  and  3  ;  the  greateft  com¬ 
mon  meafure  being  3.  Now  the  leaft  number  thefe  quo¬ 
tients  will  meafure  is  24,  which  being  divided  feverally  by 
each  of  thefe  firft  quotients,  the  ndw  quotients  will  be  2, 
3,  4,  and  8.  Multiply  the  terms  of  each  given  fradtion 
by  its  refpedtive  nevv  quotient,  and  they  will  be  |4, 

A4,  and  4|,  being  reduced  to  a  common  denominator,  and 
in  lower  terms  than  by  any  of  the  foregoing  rules. 

Problem  XV.  Several  fraBions  being  given,  to  find  as 
many  whole  numbers  in  the  fame  proportion.  Reduce  the  frac¬ 
tions  to  a  common  denominator,  and  the  feveral  numera¬ 
tors  will  be  to  each  other  as  the  given  fradtions. 

Ex.  Suppofe  the  given  fradtions,  |-  and  £;  find  two 
whole  numbers  in  the  fame  proportion.  Thefe  reduced  to 
a  common  denominator  are  -§-  and  Therefore  the  num¬ 
bers  5  and  6  are  in  proportion  to  each  other,  as  -|-and  £. 

That  is,  £  :  f  : :  5:6;  for  ^=^=3£. 

8  4 

ADDITION  of  VULGAR  FRACTIONS. 

Reduce  complex  and  compound  fradtions  to  fingle  ones 
(by  Prob.  VIE  and  VIII.)  and  fradtions  of  different  deno¬ 
minators  to  a  commop denominator  (by  Prcb.  XIV.)  Add 
all  the  numerators  together,  and  under  their  fiim  write  the 
common  denominator j  then,  if  it  be  an  improper  fradtion, 

reduce 


ARITHMETIC. 


reduce  it  to  a  whole  or  mixed  number  (by  Prob.  V. )  If 
there  be  any  wliole  numbers  in  the  queftion,  add  their  fum 
to  tire  fum  of  the  fractions,  for  the  required  fum. 

Ex.  i.  Add  f,  9f,  and  7-f,  into  one  fum.  The  frac¬ 
tions  reduced  to  a  common  denominator,  become  f-fg,  §•£-§, 

Wo, m- 

Then  —  toct?  —  3^  the  fum  of 

SCO 

the  fractions ;  then  92*o>  the  fum  required. 


Ex.  2.  Add 


3  b  8->  and  6- 


into  one  fum. 


Tt 


it  and  Ei.  refpedlively  ;  which,  reduced  to  a  common 
denominator  (by  Prob.  XIV.  rule  3),  will  be  ff,  if,  gf, 
and  gg,  which  being  added  together  make  —  the 
fum  of  the  fractions  ;  then,  3 +S  -|-6  -}-2|-|-=  1 94  the  fum 
required. 

If  many  fractions  are  to  be  added,  the  belt  way  is,  firft 
to  add  two  of  them  together;  to  that  fum  add  a  third,  to 
that  a  fourth,  and  fo  on. 

Ex.  3.  What  is  the  fum  of  sf,  iJ5,  3^,  8^y,  and  y-A-  > 

Firlt  f g-'l’o— IaJ>  and  l^+TT— fS'’  and  'H> 

and  144-^— the  fum  ot  the  fractions  ;  then, 

5  +  I+3+8+74“Ii-o'5=2,5^  anfwer. 

Ex.  4.  Add  37,  3^,  By,, 4,  -f,  94,  194,  154*  and 

-i-,  into  one  firm ;  and  obferve,  that  fuch  of  the  given 
fradlions  as  have  the  fame  denominator  may  be  added  with¬ 
out  any  previous  reduction. 

Thus,  44*y“=*y)  and  -g-T-i1”1' 3-3  and  ig-f-^-— --2>  and  44" 
4=  if,  and  44-4=i  I  then,  44-^— if,  and 
and  TH-H=yW— and  I77§+I+2+I  +  I=4f& 
the  lum  ot  all  the  fractions.  Therefore,  37+3+8+9+ 
^ -f  1 94-154- 6 f|4=i034f4,  the  fum  required. 

In  fradtions  of  different  denominations  reduce  them  to 
one  denomination  (by  Prob.  XL)  then  add  then  together 
as  before  diredled.  Or  you  may  reduce  them  to  theft-  pro¬ 
per  quantities  (by  Prob.  IX.)  and  add  them  together  as  in 
Compound  Addition. 

Ex.  Add  f-  of  a  pound,  f-  of  a  (hilling,  and  -f  of  a  pen¬ 
ny,  into  one  fum.  Firft  fd.=4yS.  and  fl.  —  8i*s.  then 
e7°  +  -I  =  Vs5  s  •  and  +-&=* 
ad.  o-J^qrs.  the  anfwer. 

1  s.  d. 

’f-  of  a  pound  =211  5 
|-  of  a  fliilling  z=  o  j 
_  4  of  a  penny  —00 
Anfwer 


's.  —  s.  =  12s. 


Or  thus 


(i 


of  “)  Reduced  to  their 
2  I  proper  values  by 
if  J  Prob.  IX. 

the  fame  as  above. 


°Ti 


SUBTRACTION  of  VULGAR  FRACTIONS. 

The  fractions  are  to  be  prepared  in  all  refpedtsas  before 
diretted  in  Addition.  Then  fubtradt  one  numerator  from 
the  other,  and  under  their  difference  write  the  common 
denominator.  In  mixed  numbers,  fubtradt  the  fradtions 
from  the  fradtions,  and  the  whole  numbers  from  the  whole 
numbers,  borrowing  at  the  denominator  when  occafion 
requires. 

Ex.  1.  From  f  take  4,  reduced  to  and  gf. 

Then  — — the  remainder. 

63 

Ex.  2.  From  fof  f  of  f-  of  3  take  4  of  4  of  3,  reduced 
to  2f  and  g,  and  again  to  and  f|. 

1 6  a — 6  t. 

Then  - - — =f4=if- 4,  the  remainder. 

Ex.  3.  What  is  the  difference  between  fl.  and  |-  of  a 
fhilling  f  Firft,  gl.  2=  then  8y  and  f-  are  reduced  to 

S+°  and  44- 

6  4-0 — 3  < 

Then  - 7 — 1044s.  the  anfwer. 


56 

Ex.  4.  From  g  of  a  pound  troy 
Take  g  of  an  ounce 


oz.  dwt.  gr. 
=  9  6  16 

=OII  IOy 


Remainder,  8  15  54 


Ex.  5.  What  is  the  difference  between  of  a  year,  and 
-/j  of  a  month,  reckoning  13  months  to  the  year  ? 

Anfwer,  4111011.  i  vv.  2d.  14I1. 15m.  56-j^jfcc. 

MULTIPLICATION  of  VULGAR  FRACTIONS 1 
Reduce  whole  numbers  to  the  form  of  fradlions  by 
Prob.  II.  mixed  numbers  to  improper  fradtions  by  Prob.  IV . 
complex  fradlions  to  fimple  ones  by  Prob.  VII.  and  frac¬ 
tions' of  different  denominations  to  the  fame  denomination 
by  Prob.  X.  and  XI.  then  multiply  all  the  numerators  to¬ 
gether  for  a  numerator  of  the  produdt,  and  all  the  deno¬ 
minators  together  for  a  denominator  of  the  produdt.  Firft 
let  the  produdt  be  expreffed  by  the  tign  x  between  the  fi¬ 
gures,  then  throw  out  the  figures  common  to  both  nume¬ 
rator  and  denominator,  or  divide  both  by  any  figures  you 
can,  in  order  to  reduce  it,  by  the  rules  in  Prob.  VI. 

Ex.  1.  Multiply  4,  4,  4,  and  gof  4-of  9  together. 


Thus 


3X4X5X7X2X3X9 


7X5X9XSX3X4XI 


=4  the  produdt  by  Prob. 6. 


Ex.  2.  Multiply  — -,  17-4,  44  and  —  of  g  of  to-- 
gether.  Thefe  reduced  to  fimple  fradtions,  and  placed  as  the 


will  Hand  thus 


11X190X18X1X4X7. 

i2XiiX95X4X7X.ii' 


rule  diredts, 

- — — —fr,  the  produdt. 

2X  i  X  1  r  11  r 

Ex. 3.  Multiply  17I.  17s.  6d.  into  4I.  13s.  4d.  a  pound 
the  integer. 

Firft  17I.  17s.  6d.  =2  1-|31.  and  4I.  13s.  4d.  —  <^1. 

I43XI4_143X7 — I00Ij.  —  83l.8s.4d.  produfl. 


Then 


8X3  4X3  42 

Ex.  4.  Multiply  7I.  9s.  4d.  into  ns.  iogd.  one  pound 
the  integer.  Firft  7I.  9s.  4d.  —  y#l.  and 'ns.  10-id.  ~ 
ggl.  by  Prob.  X. 

112X19  14X19  7Xi9  , ,,  ,  „  OJ 

- - — - - — - —  t-SJ  22:4k  8s.  8d.  the 


15X32  i5X4  1 5X2 


Then 
produdt. 

DIVISION  of  VULGAR  FRACTIONS. 

Prepare  the  fradlions  as  diredted  for  multiplication,  then 
multiply  the  dividend  into  the  divifor  inverted,  and  that 
fradlion  will  be  the  quotient. 

Ex.  1.  Divide  by  g.  Here  the  divifor  inverted  is  4. 

5  ■=§-,  the  quotient. 


Then 


i4X4  4X2 
Ex.  2.  Divide  g  by  8.  Thus 


Ex.  3.  Divide  56  by  4.  Thus 


- - = A- quotient. 

9X8  9x2 

56X9  7X9 


= - =  63,  the 


quotient. 

Ex.  4.  Divide  94  by  44. 


Then  8fx&— 


43Xi  43 


1X8 

Firft  9-4=  and  4f=  V- 
—  iff,  the  quotient. 


3X7 

Ex.  5.  Divide  4I.  8s.  8d.  by  11s.  iogd.  one  pound  the 
integer.  Firft  4I.  8s.  8d.  =2  266  groats  for  a  numerator, 
and  1 1.  2=  60  groats  for  a  denominator ;  therefore,  4l.8s.8d. 
=  — *^1.  the  dividend.  Alfo,  1 1  s.  logd.  —  95 

three-halfpenc«s,  and  il.  —  160  three-halfpences ;  there¬ 
fore,  ns.  iogd.  —  ^q1.  22.  -§gl.  fhe  divifor. 

133X32  7X32  224 

Then  - —22 — — — — - 1.  =  7I.  9s.  4d.  the  quo- 

30x19  30X1—3° 

tient.  This  is  a  proof  of  Ex.  4,  in  Multiplication,  and 
in  this  manner  may  any  compound  quality  be  divided  by 
another. 

Ex.  6.  What  is  the  quotient  of  98  yds.  4  ft.  4744  inches, 
by  7  yds.  1  ft.  1  of-  inches  ?  Anfwer,  12  yds,  2  ft.  Sgin. 

DECIMAL  FRACTIONS. 

A  decimal  fradlion  is  one  vvhofe  denominator  is  unify, 
with  one  or  more  cyphers  annexed,  as  -J-,  44,  sJ 

See.  The  integer,  or  any  thing  which ‘is  called  one* 
3  whether 
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arithmetic. 


whether  it  he  coin,  weight,  meafure,  or  time,  & c.  as  i 
pound,  i  (hilling',  &c.  is  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  io 
equal  parts,  and  each  of  thefe  parts  into  10  parts  more, 
and  To  on  by  continual  fubdivifion. 

A  decimal  fradtion  is  expreffed  by  prefixing  a  point  near 
the  top  on  the  left  of  it.  Thus  -4  fignifies  T4S,  -04  fignifies 
5^0,  '4-5  fignifies  and  -007  fignifies  T^.  The  follow¬ 
ing  Table  will  farther  illufirate  the  notation  of  decimals  : 


Whole  Numbers. 

( - ^ - > 

7  5  6  3  4  2i 

C  o  y;  n  3 


Decimal  Parts. 

- 

6 


784 


o 

D  n> 

j/>  p . 


O 

Q.171  E  Cl.( 
-1  O 


‘  =  Cu 
iJ  Cl  (/) 

R?o  J81 


•3  4  5 
’r!  Ti  *0  *rj  *13  Tl  T) 

5D  p  p  y  JU  61  W 

^  ^  ^  ^ 

t/j  ^  to  W  t/)  ^ 

c  o  o  O  o  O  O 


o 


H  x, 

»■> 

0  3 
c  fj- 

& 

3 

CL, 


°  O 

o  .0 
0  £ 
°  8 


r"937 

74-876 

•8472 

702-83 

0-4731 

46-761 

■706S7 

74-47 

0-7074 

447-476 

*67311 

8-76 

9-7476 

76-8073 

1-7  6 

13-698 

3-8073 

0-3767 

3-0873 

8-43- 

1-0737 

67-462 

0-076 

370-077 

0-761 

18-9761 

7-0073 

0-464 

5/0407 

0-467 

0*74I09 

47-907 

.23-5478 

733-2021 

From  .84 
Take  -674 
Rem.  -166 


In  Subtraction, 


x  -oooo 
o~3849 
•  6 1 5 1 


Proof  -84 


•7 

•07777 

•62223 

•7 


•5 

•07575 

•42425 

•5 


What  is  the  difference  between  8-98  and  '898  ?  An- 
fwer,  8 ‘082. 

What  number  added  to  10-037  will  make  it  juft  100-37  ? 
Anfwer,  90-333. 

What  is  the  difference  between  74-8974  and  0-748974? 
Anfwer,  74-148426. 

What  number  added  to  0-3748  will  make  it  juft  98-1  ? 
Anfwer,  97-7252. 

MULTIPLICATION  of  DECIMALS. 

Ru  le.  Place  the  fadtors  and  multiply  them  as  in  whole 
numbers,  and  from  the  right  hand  of  the  produdt  cut  off* 
as  many  places  for  decimals  as  there  are  in  both  factors  to¬ 
gether  ;  but,  if  there  ftiould  not  be  fo  many  places  in  the 
product,  make  up  the  number  with  cyphers  to  the  left  hand 


Ex. 


From  this  Table  it  appears,  that  as  whole  numbers  in- 
ereafe  in  a  tenfold  proportion  from  the  units  place  towards 
the  left  hand;  fo  do  decimal  parts  decreafe  in  the  fame 
proportion  towards  the  right.  And  decimal  parts  are  only 
Teparated  and  known  from  the  whole  numbers  by  a  point, 
and  take  their  name  from  their  diftance  below  the  units 
place  tow-ards  the  right  hand. 

{0-7  is  7  parts  of  ten 
°"75  is  7 5  parts  of  a  hundred 
0-875  is  875  parts  of  a  thoufand 
In  any  decimal  fraction,  the  firft  figure  next  the  decimal 
point  is  greater  in  value  than  all  the  reft,  as  in  the  decimal 
•1999,99,  the  firft  figure  1  is  greater  in  value  than  -099999  ; 
and  unity,  or  1,  is  greater  than  -999999,  &c.  Cyphers  to 
the  right  of  a  decimal  neither  increafe  nor  diminiih  its  va¬ 
lue,  thus  -4,  -40,  -400,  See.  are  all  equal,  becaufe 

-2^^,  &c.  as  is  plain  from  vulgar  fradtions  ;  and 
therefore  decimals  are  foon  reduced  to  a  common  denomi¬ 
nator  by  annexing  cyphers.  But  cyphers  prefixed  to  a  de¬ 
cimal,  diminifh  its  value  by  removing  it  farther  from  the 
decimal  point,  or  units  place. 

{°"5  ’s  5  pacts  of  ten 
0-05  is  5  parts  of  a  hundred 
0.005  is  5  parts  of  a  thoufand,  &c. 
Confequently  the  true  value  of  all  decimal  parts  is  ea- 
lily  known  by  their  diftance  from  the  units  place. 

ADDITION  and  SUBTRACTION  of  DECIMALS. 

Place  all  the  decimal  points  diredtly  under  each  other, 
and  then  add  or  fubtradt  as  in  whole  numbers  ;  and,  laftly, 
put  a  point  under  the  other  points,  which  will  mark  off 
the  number  of  decimal  places,  in  the  fum  or  difference. 

Examples  in  Addition. 


1.  Multiply 
By 


382.46 
7  *423 

U473S 

76492 

152984 

267722 

Produdt  2839-00058 


Ex.  2.  Mult.  0-03789 

By  °*°3475 

18945 

265 23  , 
J5l56 

3°3t2 

Produdt  -0032111775 


To  find  the  area  of  any  redtangular  figure,  multiply  the 
length  into  the  breadth.  Thus  53-09X53-09=2818-5481 
yards,  the  anfwer. 

Ex .  What  is  the  area  of  a  redtangular  field,  whofe  length 
is  8-95,  and  breadth  6-347,  chains  ? 

Thus,  8-95X6-347=56-8o565  fquare  chains. 

When  a  decimal  is  to  be  multiplied  into  an  unit  with 
cyphers  annexed,  as  10,  100,  1000,  &c.  you  are  only  to  re¬ 
move  the  feparating  point  in  the  multiplicand  fo  many  pla¬ 
ces  towards  the  right  hand  as  there  are  cyphers  annexed 
to  the  unit,  fubjoining  cyphers  if  needful. 

The  produdt  of  5-738  by  10—57-38 
The  produdt  of  49-3  by  100=4930- 
The  produdt  of  -0547  by  100000=5470- 
The  produdt  of  -008359  by  1000=8-359 
In  large  decimals  the  work  may  be  contradted  by  mul¬ 
tiplying  by  the  figures  of  the  multiplier  in  a  contrary  or¬ 
der;  thus,  multiply  the  whole  multiplicand  by  the  left- 
hand  figure  of  the  multiplier;  then  prick  off  the  right- 
hand  figure  of  the  multiplicand,  and  multiply  the  reft  by 
the  next  figure  of  the  multiplier,  fetting  down  the  firft  fi¬ 
gure  of  every  produdt  diredtly  under  each  other.  Then 
prick  off  the  next  right-hand  figure  of  the  multiplicand, 
and  proceed  as  before  ;  and  fo  on  to  the  end.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  each  line  obferve  what  is  to  be  carried  from  the 
preceding  figures  fo  pricked  off,  viz.  x  from  5  to  15,  2  from 
15  to  25,  3  from  25  to  35,  and  fo  on.  When  you  multiply 
by  the  units  place,  obferve  what  place  of  the  multiplicand 
it  begins  with,  and  cut  off  fo  many  decimals  in  the  pro- 
dudt.  By  this  rule  you  may  fet  the  units  place  fo  as  to 
have  any  required  number  of  decimals  in  the  produdt.  Or 
obferve  the  places  of  any  two  decimals  that  begin  the  mul¬ 
tiplication,  and  the  fum  of  them  gives  the  number  of  de¬ 
cimals  in  the  produdt. 


Ex. 


1.  Multiply 

By 


What  is  the  fum  of  47-82,  8-692,  4times-8o7,  472-9, 
1-46,  twice  9-07,  and  -0763?  Anfwer,  552-3163. 

What  is  the  fum  of  7 -69,  46-8607,  -064,  5times4-S03, 
•3404,  4  times  -0083,  and  twice  -07603  ?  Anfwer., 

79*  *5536 


83 ’57468 
6-41807 

50144808 

3342987 

83575 

66860 

585 


Ex.  2.  Mult. 
By 


516-38815 


•8905738 

•0347596 

267 1 7214 
3562295 
623402 

44529 

8010 
_ 534 

•030955984 


DIVISION 
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DIVISION  of  DECIMALS. 

Rule.  Proceed  as  in  whole  numbers  till  the  work  be 
done,  then  cut  oft'  fo  many  decimal  places  in  the  quotiont 
as  the  dividend  hath  more  than  the  divil'or;  but,  if  there 
is  not  a  fufficient  number  of  figures  in  the  quotient  to  an- 
fwer  the  excels,  the  deficiency  mult  be  made  up  by  pre¬ 
fixing  cyphers  to  the  left  hand. 

Ex.  i.  Ex.  2. 

56-7)279-8712(4-936  j -326) -2274202( -0427 

226-8  21304 

5307  14380 

5103  •  10652 

2041  37282 

1701  37  28  2 

3 4° 2  *  *  * . 

34Q2 
*  *  # 

If  any  thing  remain,  annex  a  cypher  to  it,  and  divide  as 
before,  and  fo  on ;  and  for  every  cypher  added  there  rauft 
be  a  decimal  in  the  quotient.  If  the  number  of  decimal 
places  in  the  divifor  and  dividend  be  equal,  all  the  quotient 
will  be  whole  numbers;  and,  if  any  thing  remain,  annex 
cyphers,  and  proceed  as  above  diredted.  Ex.  Divide 
381-764  by  -438. 

-438)381-764(871  quotient 
3504 

3  r36 
3066 


A? 


704 

438 

266  remainder 

The  truth  of  this  is  evident  from  hence  :  If  you  multi¬ 
ply  both  the  divifor  and  dividend  by  1000,  they  will  be¬ 
come  whole  numbers;  and,  if  the  whole  number  438  di¬ 
vide  the  whole  number  381764,  the  quotient  nmftof  courfe 
be  whole  numbers.  When  there  are  not  fo  many  decimal 
places  in  the  dividend  as  there  are  in  the  divifor,  annex 
cyphers  to  the  dividend  to  make  them  equal  (which  is  in 
reality  reducing  both  to  whole  numbers),  then  will  the 
quotient  be  whole  numbers. 

Thus  -536)93-800(175  quot.  Or  536)93800(175  quot. 

When  a  decimal  is  to  be  divided  by  an  integer  with  cy¬ 
phers  on  the  right,  cut  oft'  the  cyphers,  and  remove  the 
feparating  point  in  the  dividend  fo  many  places  to  the  left 
as  there  are  cyphers  cut  off  from  the  right  of  the  divifor, 
then  divide  as  before,  prefixing  cyphers  if  needful.  Thus, 
52-74  divided  by  10  —  5-274. 

Large  divifions  may  be  contracted  as  follows  : 

Ex.  Divide  315-46439479  by  46-1062514. 
46-10625!  14  )-3 1 5 -46430147 9  (  6-8421 17  quotient 
• .  27663750 


3882689 

3688500 

194189 

184425 


Here  6  is  multiplied  in¬ 
to  46-10625,  then  8  is  mul¬ 
tiplied  into  46- 1062,  car¬ 
rying  4  ;  then  4  is  multi¬ 
plied  into  46-106,  carrying 
1  ;  then  2  is  multiplied  in- 


9764 
9221 

543 

4-6 1  to  46-10,  carrying  1  ;  then 
82  1  is  multiplied  into  46-1  ; 

46  then  46-  by  1,  and  laftly 
^6  4  by  7,  carrying  4. 

32 

J4 

Find,  by  the  general  rule,  what  place  of  decimals  or  in¬ 
tegers  the  firft  figure  of  the  quotient  will  poffefs ;  then 
take  as  many  of  the  left-hand  figures  of  the  divifor  as  you 


judge  necefiTary  for  your  firft  divifor,  and  juft  fo  many  of 
the  left-hand  figures  of  the  dividend  as  will  yield  the  firffc- 
figure  of  tire  quotient.  Having  found  the  firft  figure,  the 
following  may  be  found  thus;  take  each  laft  remainder 
for  a  new  dividend,  and  for  a  new  divifor  prick  oft'  one  fi¬ 
gure  from  the  right  of  each  preceding  one;  continue  the 
operation  till  the  divifor  is  exhaufted.  In  multiplying  the 
quotient-figure  and  divifor^  leave  out  thofe  figures  pricked 
oft';  only  particular  regard  muft  be  had  to  the  increafe 
that  would  arife  from  the  laft  figure  fo  pricked  off,  and 
for  fuch  increafe  carry,  as  in  the  foregoing  rule  for  mul¬ 
tiplication. 

REDUCTION  of  DECIMALS. 

To  reduce  a  vulgar  fraction  to  a  decimal.  Add  cyphers 
to  the  numerator  at  pleafure,  reprefenting  fo  many  places  - 
of  decimals ;  and  then  divide  by  the  denominator,  conti¬ 
nuing  the  operation  to  what  length  you  pleafe. 

Ex.  Reduce  a,  4-,  4  £  4  *  5  and-—,  each  to  a  deci¬ 
mal  fraction. 

Thus  i-oo  -2-42=0-25  =Jf'| 

1- o  -22=0-5  -L  I 

3-00  -2-4=0-75  —3-  r 

2- 000-2-2— 0-6664- 2=4  I 

4  0  -f-  5=0-8  '  =  I'l 

6-ooo  -2-  72=0-8571-4-  =  4  I 
5-0000-2-  9=0-5555.4-  —  _5?  r 
8.0000-2-11=0-7272727-4-=^-  J 

To  reduce  decimals,  or  integers,  to  equivalent  decimals 
of  a  greater  denomination.  If  the  decimals  or  integers 
propofed  be  fimple,  divide  continually  by  all  the  denomi¬ 
nations,  from  the  given  one  to  that  fought,  as  in  Reduc¬ 
tion  of  integers  before  fhewn. 

Ex.  1.  Reduce  4d.  =  o-75d.  to  the  decimal  of  a  pound 
fterling.  Thus  0-75-2-1  2=0-06253.  -2-20=0-003 1 25I.  the 
anfwer. 

Ex.  2.  Reduce  54  grains  to  the  fraction  of  an  ounce  troy. 
Firft  5-f  =  5-375  grs.  -2-24  =  0-223958  dwts.  -4-20  = 
o-oii  1979  oz.  -4- 

Ex.  3.  Reduce  nd.  to  the  decimal  of  a  pound  fterling. 
Thus  1 1 -ooo-2-i 2=0-91665.  -2-20=0-04583331.  anfwer. 

Ex.  4.  Reduce  8-564  pints  of  wine  to  the  decimal  of  a 
hogfhead.  Thus  8-564-4-8=1 -0705 gall.  -2-6 3=0-016992 
hogfheads,  the  anfwer. 

If  the  given  part  confift  of  feveral  denominations,  re¬ 
duce  them  to  the  lead  for  a  numerator,  and  the  integer  to 
the  fame  for  a  denominator ;  then  annex  cyphers  to  the 
numerator,  and  divide  as  before. 

Ex.  1.  Reduce  18s.  9-Jd.  to  the  decimal  of  a  pound. 
Thus  iSs.  9^-d.=  903  farthings  for  a  numerator,  and  then 
|£§1.  =  -9406251.  the  anfwer. 

Or  thus,  4  3-00 

12  9"75^- 

20  18-8125 

0-9406251.  the  fame  as  before. 

Ex.  2.  Reduce  6oz.  19  dwts.  7^ grs.  to  the  decimal  of 
a  pound  troy. 

6  7*5  grs. 

4  1-25 

20  1 9-3 1 25  dwts. 

12  6 -965625  oz . 

0-58046875^.  the  anfwer. 

To  reduce  a  decimal  of  fuperior  denomination  to  its  va¬ 
lue  in  the  inferior  or  known  parts  of  the  integer.  Multi¬ 
ply  the  given  decimal  by  the  number  of  parts  contained 
in  the  next^nferior  denomination,  cutting  off  the  decimals 
from  the  product  (as  taught  in  multiplication),  then  mul¬ 
tiply  the  decimals  fo  cut  off  by  the  next  lower  denomina¬ 
tion;  thus  proceed  to  the  lowed  denomination  required, 
or  till  the  decimals  pointed  off  are  all  cyphers;  then  the 
numbers  on  the  left  of  the  points  will  exprefs  the  value  of 
the  decimals. 

Ex, 


24 


{ 


J  53' 
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Ex.  i  .  W1  at  known  parts 
of  coin  are  equal  100-9406251. 
0-9406251. 

20 

j8  -812500s. 

1  2 

9-75000od. 

_ 4 

3-000000  qu. 


Ex.  2.  Whaf  is  the  value 
of  o-  5S04687  5  of  a  lb.  troy  ? 
•580468751b. 

1 2 

6-96-562500  ox. 

20 

19-31 25000  dwts. 

24 

7  -5000000  grs. 


To  reduce  a  finite  decimal  to  its  lead  equivalent  vulgar 
'fraclion.  Place  the  decimal  as  a  numerator  Over  1,  and  as 
many  cyphers  as  there. are  figures. in  the  decimal,  for  a  de¬ 
nominator;  then  reduce  it  to  the  lowed  terms. 

Ex.  Required  the  lead  vulgar  fractions  equivalent  to 
”3o65»  ,25>  ’5,  '75>  ' 1 25>  and  ’0625. 

Thuq  1 9£5- -<  3  _25. —  1  _5_ — x  — 1 

J  IllO,  10000 - 2000*  10© - 4*  lO - 2*  1  O  - 4*  lOOO - 8* 

T©3 uo— tg>  ll;e  vulgar  fractions  required. 


CIRCULATING  or  REPEATING  DECIMALS. 

When  the  denominator  of  a  vulgar  fraction,  in  its  lowed 
terms,  is  not  compounded  of  2,  or  5,  or  both,  the  decimal 
produced  from  fuch  a  vulgar  fraction  will  be  infinite;  it 
is  called  a  repetend,  or  circulating  decimal,  from  a  conti¬ 
nual  repetition  of  the  fame  figures. 

A  (ingle  repetend  is  a  decimal  where  only  one  figure  re¬ 
peats,  as  -3333,  See.  -4444,  &c.  and  thefe  may  be  exprell'- 
e.d  by  putting  a  point  over  the  fird  figure.  Thus  *3333, 

&c.  may  be  denoted  by  -3,  and  -4444,  See.  by  -4. 

A  compound  repetend  has  the  fame  figures  circulating 
alternately,  as -507650765076,  &c.  -123 123123,  &c.  and 
thefe  may  be  didinglviihed  by  putting  a  point  over  the  fird 
and  lad  repeating  figure  :  thus,  -50765076,  &c.  is  written 

-5076,  and  •  1 23 1 23,  &c.  -123. 

Pure  repetends  are  fuch  as  have  no  figures  in  them  but 
what  belong  to  the  repetend,  that  is,  when  there  are  no 
figures, or  none  but  cyphers, betwixt  the  point  and  repetend  ; 
as  -3434,  & c.  -0044,  &c.  -046046,  &c.  -00303. 

Mixed  repetends  are  fuch  as  have  cyphers,  or  fignificant 
figures,  between  the  repetend  and  decimal  point,  or  fuch  as 
have  whole  numbers  to  the  left  hand  of  the  decimal  point, 

as  -344,  &c.  -304848,  See.  -0467272,  &c.  4-375,  &c. 

Similar  circulating  decimals  are  fuch  as  confid  of  the 
fame  number  of  figures,  and  begin  at  the  fame  place,  either 
before  or  after  the  decimal  point ;  thus  -33,  &c.  -77,  &c. 
are  fimilar circulates,  and  thefe,  2-345656, &c.  -004242 ,&c. 

Diflimilar  repetends  confid  of  an  unequal  number  of 
figures,  and  begin  at  different  places  from  the  decimal  point, 

as  -354,  &c.  2-7534,  &c.  9-253.  &c-  °‘4752.  &c- 

•Similar  and  conterminous  circulates  are  fuch  as  begin  and 

end  at  the  fame  place;  3558-2753,  81-9104,  and  -0613,  See. 

A  feries  of  nines  infinitely  continued  is  equal  to  1  on  the 
left-hand  place  ;  thus  -9999,  &c.  ad  infinitum  2=1,  -09999, 
See.  =:-i,  and  7-9999,  & c.  22:8,  if  infinitely  continued. 

Any  number  may  be  multiplied  by  9,  99,  999,  &c.  by 
annexing  as  many  cyphers  to  the  right  hand  of  it,  and  then 
fubtrafting  it  from  itfelf  thus  increafed.  Thus  236X9= 
2360  —  236—2124,  236  x  9922:23600 — 236—23364,  and 

236 X 999—  236000 — 23622:23364,  the  products. 

In  any  circulating  number,  the  whole  circulating  or  re¬ 
peating  part,  running  on  for  ever,  is  equal  to  a  vulgar 
fraftion  whofe  numerator  is  the  number  repeating  (or  the 
repetend),  and  denominator  as  many  nines  as  there  are  fi¬ 
gures  in  the  repetend.  As  in  24-35076507650765076,  &c. 
ad  infinitum  ;  5076507650765076,  &c.  =ff  in 

file  lowed  terms. 

The  circulation  may  be  fuppofed  to  begin  at  any  figure 
of  the  repetend';  and  therefore  24-35076350763507,  &c. 
—  24"3^J^.  =24-35^^*-,  =24-  3  5O  |  Jj  |  g  —  24-3507^-^222 
24-35076^^!,  Sec.  Hence,  if  the  repetend  be  divided  by 
as  many  nines  as  it  lias  places,  the  quotient  will  be  equal 
to  the  whole  circulating  part,  or  the  figures  of  the  repe- 
tepd  repeated  tor  ever.  Thus  |°%  j;—  the  whole  circula¬ 
ting  part.  And,  if  the  whole  circulating  part  be  multiplied 


by  a  number  confiding  of  as  many  nines  as  there  are  pla¬ 
ces  in  the  repetend  conlidered  as  a  decimal,  the  prodiuft 
will  be  the  repetend.  For  ffff-'x 99992=5076,  and  5076 
X -99999=5076,  the  fird  repetend. 

If  a  circulating  decimal  has  a  repetend  of  any  number 
of  figures,  it  may  be  confidered  as  having  a  repetend  of 
twice  or  thrice  the  number  of  figures, "or  anv  multiple 
thereof.  Thus  in  the  number  4-137,37,37,  having  the 
repetend  37  of  two  places;  it  may  be  confidered  as  having 
the  repetend  3737,  or  373737  ;  of  four  or  fix  places,  &c. 
Hence  any  number  of  dilTimilar  repetends  may  be  made  fi¬ 
milar  and  conterminous,  by  changing  them  into  other  re- 
petends  which  (halt  each  confid  of  as  many  figures  as  the 
lead  common  multiple  of  the  feveral  numbers  of  places, 
found  in  all  the  repetends. 

Di/Timilar.  Made  fimilar  and  conterminous. 

,  68-345  =  68-345454545 

9-621  2=  9-621621621 


Examples  « 


0-242424242 
1  -500000000- 
0-26666 6666 


73-083  :=  73-0.83333333 

_  8-09  =  8-090909090 


REDUCTION  of  CIRCULA  TING  DEC  IMA  LS. 

To  reduce  a  Tingle  or  compound  repetend  to  a  vulgar 
fraction,  Place  the  figures  of  the  repetend  for  a  numera¬ 
tor,  and  as  many  nines  for  a  denominator ;  then  reduce  it. 
to  the  lowed  terms.  If  one  or  more  of  the  left-hand  pla¬ 
ces,  in  the  given  decimal,  be  cyphers,  annex  as  many  cy¬ 
phers  to  the  right-hand  of  the  nines  in  the  denominator. 
If  there  are  integral  figures  in  the  circulate,  as  many  cy¬ 
phers  mud  be  annexed  to  the  numerator  as  the  highed  place 
of  the  repetend  is  didant  from  the  decimal  point. 

Ex.  1.  Required  the  lead  vulgar  fractions  equal  to  -3, 
•05,  -123,  2-63,  -0594405,  -769230,  and  1-62. 

Thus  -3— 2-63— 2-||=  2-jJj. 

;°5=^o=tV  *059+405=^^^2=2% 

*  j  -j  n  ■—  1  2  3  «  ■  .  4  1  *  "7  A  n  7  7  O Z  ft  ^  ^  ^  1  O 

1  - 9  9  9 - 3  3  3  /U7X,JU - 99  9  £  9  9 - 

Ex.  2.  What  are  the  lead  vulgar  fractions  equivalent  to 
•6,  -162,  -945,  and -09?  Anfwer,  §,  %,  and  -5%. 

To  reduce  a  mixed  repetend  to  a  vulgar  fraction.  To 
as  many  nines  as  there  are  figures  in  the  repetend  annex 
as  many  cyphers  as  there  are  finite  places,  for  the  denomi¬ 
nator  of  the  vulgar  fraftion.  Multiply  the  nines  in  the 
faid  denominator  by  the  finite  part  of  the  decimal,  and  tq 
the  product  add  the  repeating  part  for  the  numerator.  Or 
find  the  vulgar  fraction  as  before  anfwering  to  the  repe¬ 
tend,  then  join  it  to  the  finite  part,  and  reduce  them  to  a 
common  denominator. 

Ex.  Required  the  lead  vulgar  fractions  equivalent  to 


’53>  '583.  '138,  and  -5925. 


 9X5+3 

48   8 

90 

9°  15 

5SX9+3 

525 

7 . 

’  900 

900 

12 

,  13X9+8. 

__  125 

5_ 

"5925 


900  900  36 

5+999+925  5920  16 


999° 


9990  27 


y  Anfvvers. 


Having  a  vulgar  fraction  given  in  the  lowed  terms,  to 
find  whether  the  decimal  fraction  equal  thereto  be  finite  or 
infinite;  and,  if  infinite,  whether  it  will  produce  a  pure  or 
mixed  repetend  ;  and  how  many  places  the  repetend  will 
confid  of  ?  Divide  the  denominator  by  2,  or  5,  as  often  as 
podible ;  then  divide  9999,  See.  by  the  former  refult  till 
nothing  remains,  and  the  number  of  nines  made  life  cf 
will  be  equal  to  the  number  of  places  in  the  repetend  ; 

which 
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wh-th  will  begin  after  as  many  places  of  figures  as  there 
were  2’s  or  5’s  divided  by.  If  the  whole  denominator  va- 
nifhes  in  dividing  by  2  or  5,  the  decimal  will  be  finite,  and 
will  confifl  of  as  many  places  as  you  perform  divifions. 

Ex.  1.  Required  to  find  whether  the  decimal  equal  to 
.gi-jL.  be  finite  or  infinite  ;  if  infinite,  how  many  places  the 
repe-end  will  confifl:  of,  whether  there  will  be  a  finite  deci- 
srrul  to  the  left  of  the  repetend,  and  how  many  ? 

Fit  ft,  9768—2=4884-7-2—24^2-^-2=1 221 ; 

Then,  1221)999999(719;  here  are  fix  nines  made  life  of 
before  nothing  remain,  and  the  denominator  has  been  di¬ 
vided  by  2  three  times,  and  cannot  be  abridged  any  more  ; 
therefore  the  decimal  will  be  infinite,  and  will  confifl  of 
three  finite  decimals  and  fix  pure  repetends.  Thus 

—  •008497133. 

Ex.  2.  Whether  is  the  decimal  equal  to  ^  finite  or  in¬ 
finite  ?  Firft,  16-2-2— S-f-2=4-^2— 2=2=1  ;  hence  the 
decimal  is  finite,  and  conlifts  of  four  places.  Thus  ^= 

^1875- 

ADDITION  of  CIRCULATING  DECIMALS. 

Make  the  repetends  fimilar  and  conterminous,  by  the 
rule  before  laid  down,  and  find  their  film  as  in  common 
Addition.  Divide  this  fum  by  as  many  nines  as  there  are 
places  in  the  repetend,  and  the  remainder  is  the  repetend 
of  the  fum  ;  which  rttuft  be  fet  under  the  figures  added, 
with  cyphers  to  the  left  hand  when  it  has  not  fo  many  pla¬ 
ces  as  the  repetends.  Carry  the  quotient  of  this  divifion 
to  the  next  column,  and  proceed  with  the  reft  as  in  finite 
decimals. 


Ex.  1. 

Similar  &  confer. 

Ex.  2. 

Similar  &  confer. 

39'6545 

= 

39'6545° 

3'6 

= 

3  6666 

8 1  -046 

= 

8 1  -04666 

8-3476 

= 

8-3476 

42-35 

= 

42'35555 

9'3 

9-3333 

9v837 

= 

9'33777 

o-375 

0-3750 

87 "534 

= 

87 '534°o 

0’27 

= 

0-2777 

1-9 

= 

1-99999 

7-4 

rx 

7-4444 

Sum 

262.42840 

Sum 

29-4348 

SUBTRACTION  of  CIRCULATING  DECIMALS. 

Make  the  repetends  fimilar  and  conterminous,  as  in  Ad¬ 
dition;  then  fubtraft  as  ufual :  only,  if  the  repetend  of 
the  fubducend  exceed  the  repetend  of  the  minuend,  make 
the  laft  figure  of  the  remainder  1  lefs  than  it  would  be  if 
the  expreffions  were  finite. 

Ex.  1.  Ex.  2. 

From  76-32  —  76-322*  From  89*576  =  89.5760 
Take  54*7617  =  54-7617  Take  12-5846  —  12-5846 


Remainder  2 1  -5604 


Remainder  76-9913 


MULTIPLICATION  of  CIRCULATING  DECIMALS. 

When  a  repetend  is  to  be  multiplied  by  a  finite  number, 
multiply  as  in  common  numbers,  only  obferve  what  mult 
be  carried  from  the  beginning  of  the  repetend  to  the  end 
of  it.  And  make  all  the  lines  fimilar  and  conterminous 
when  they  are  to  be  added.  In  multiplying  a  finite  deci¬ 
mal  by  a  (ingle  repetend,  multiply  by  the  repetend  and 
divide  by  -9  or  -l5‘  In  more  complex  cafes,  reduce  the 
repetends  to  vulgar  fractions,  then  find  the  produft  of 
thefe  fraftions  as  ufual,  and  reduce  the  fra6tion  exprefting 
the  produdl  to  a  decimal,  if  neceflary. 

Ex.  1.  716-2935  Ex.  2.  2-104  Ex.  3.  3-028 

•27  1-2  17 


55140548 

143258711 


4208 

21044 


21202 

30288 


193-399260 


2'5253 


51 1 49i 


M  £  T  I  C, 

Ex.  4.  27-1 241 

3'6 

9)162-7446 

1808273 

813723 


iSgi 


Or  3-6 
Then 


-  -  5. _ »  *  __  ! 

-a  a — •>  3 —  3 

27  -  i  241  x  1 1 


298-3651 


I  X  3 

99'455°3  pvodudt. 


99-45503 

DIVISION  of  CIRCULATING  DECIMALS. 

If  the  dividend  only  be  a  repetend,  divide  as  in  coni', 
mon  numbers,  bringing  down  always  the  recurring  fi¬ 
gures,  till  the  quotient  become  as  exafl  as  requilite.  It 
either  the  dividend  or  divifor,  or  both,  be  repetends,  ret 
duce  them  to  their  finite  values,  and  then  apply  the  rule 
in  Divifion  of  Vulgar  Fruitions. 

Ex.  1.  i-2)2-5253( 2-104416  Ex.  2.  17)51-491(3-028 


Ex.  3.  Divide  22-690183  by  52-7678.  Being  reduced  to 
their  finite  values,  they  are-2f4fuu§3>  and  ; 

Then  2|S4«7mH3  xif!?" r— °‘43  quotient. 

If  the  divifor  be  a  circulate,  whatever  the  dividend  is, 
take  the  finite  value  of  the  divifor,  and  by  its  denomina¬ 
tor  multiply  the  dividend,  then  divide  the  product  by  the 
numerator,  and  you  will  have  the  quotient  fought. 


Ex.  Divide  5-7648  by  8-47—  Firft  multiply  5-7648 
by  90,  the  product  is  51-884,  which  divide  by  763,  the  quo¬ 
tient  is  -68, 


INVOLUTION. 

Involution  is  the  railing  of  powers  from  any  proposed 
number  called  its  firft  power  or  root.  The  higher  powers 
are  frequently  diftinguifhed  by  an  index  annexed  to  the 
root  tifing  according  to  the  height  of  the  power.  Thus, 
the  index  of  the  fquare  or  fecond  power  is  2,  of  the  cube 
or  third  power  is  3,  and  fo  on. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  given  root  continually  into  itfelf 
till  the  number  of  multiplications  be  one  lefs  than  the  in¬ 
dex  of  the  power  fought,  and  the  laft  product  will  be  the' 
power  required. 

Thus  fuppofe  5  the  root  or  firft  power ; 

Then  5x5=25,  the  fquare  or  fecond  power,  or  5°. 

5X5X5=125,  the  cube  or  third  power,  or  5s. 

5X  5 X  5  X  5=625,  the  biquadrate  or  fourth  power,  or 

6x6x6x6x 6=46656,  the  furfclidor  fifth  power, or 6*. 
And  here  obferve,  if  any  number  end  with  5  or  6,  all  the 
powers  of  that  number  will  end  with  5  or  6.  Alfo,  the 
fum  of  any  two  or  more  indices  of  powers  will  be  the  in¬ 
dex  of  a  power  refulting  from  the  multiplication  of  thele 
leveral  powers  into  each  other.  As  5*'r3=5!!x  53=25  X 
125=3135,  the  fifth  power  of  5. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  fquare  or  fecond  power  of  37  f  An- 
fwer,  1369. 

Ex.  2.  What  is  the  fquare  of  ?  Thus  -£xf=ff-,  ar>f. 

Ex.  3.  What  is  the  cube  of  2-07  ?  Anlwer,  8-869743. 

Ex. 4.  What  is  the  fourth  power  of  -022.  Anfwer, 
•000000234256. 

Ex.  5.  What  is  the  fquare  or  fecond  power  of  6^.  An¬ 
fwer,  40-96. 

EVOLUTION  or  EXTRACTION  of  ROOTS. 

This  is  the  reverfe  of  Involution;  for,  as  that  is  finding 
the  power  of  a  given  root,  fo  this  is  finding  the  root  or 
firft  power  of  any  given  higher  power,  either  exadly,  or 
■by  approximation  fufliciently  near,  in  decimals.  The  roots 
which  approximate  are  called  Curd  roots,  and  tliofe  which 
are  perfectly  accurate  are  called  rational  roots. 

To  ExtraEl  the  Square  Root.  Set  a  point  over  every  other 
figure  of  the  given  number,  beginning  at  the  place  of 
units  in  integers,  and  proceeding  to  the  left;  and  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  place  of  hundreds  in  decimals,  and  proceeding 
to  the  right;  and  this  will  mark  it  out  into  as  many  pe¬ 
riods  as  there  will  be  figures  in  the  root.  Find  the  great- 
eft  fquare  contained  in  the  firft  period  towards  the  left 
2  £  hand. 
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hand,  and  put  the  root  of  it  as  the  firfi  figure  of  the  root 
required.  Subtract  the  affumed  fquare  from  the  firft  pe¬ 
riod,  and  to  the  remainder  bring  down  tire  next  period  for 
a  dividend.  Place  the  double  of  the  root,  already  found, 
on  the  left  hand  of  the  dividend,  for  a  divifor.  Confider 
v. hat  figure  mull  be  annexed  to  the  divifor,  fo  that,  if  the 
refult  be  multiplied  by  it,  the  product  may  be  equal  to, 
or  next  lefs  than,  the  dividend,  and  it  will  be  the  (econd 
figure  of  the  root.  Stibtraft  the  prod  lift  from  the  divi¬ 
dend,  and  to  the  remainder  bring  dow  n  the  next  period  for 
a  new  dividend*  Find  a  divifor  as  before,  by  doubling  the 
figures  already  in  the  root,  and  front  thefe  find  the  next 
figure  of  the  root,  as  explained  above  ;  and  io  on  through 
all  the  periods  to  the  lafi ;  and  if  there  be  a  remainder  you 
may  bring  down  cyphers  two  at  a  time,  and  carry  the  root 
into  decimals  at  pleafure. 

Inftead  of  doubling  the  quotient  every  time  for  a  divi- 
ior,  you  may  always  add  the  lafi  quotient  figure  to  the  lafi: 
divifor  for  a  new  divifor,  and  proceed  as  before.  To  prove 
the  work,  multiply  the  root  by  itfelf,  and  to  the  produft 
add  tire  remainder,  and  the  fum  will  be  the  given  number. 

Ex.  What  is  the  fquare  root  of  408970-0727789824? 

408 970 -072 77 89824(639-50768  the  root  required. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

Ex.  4.  What  is  the  fquare  root  of  ?  Firfi  — Lfr 


then, 


4/11X6  8-124038 


1-354006-1-  the  anfwer. 


! 23  489 
+3  369 

1  269 
+  9 

12070 

I  I  42  I 

12785 

+5 

64907 

63925 

1279007  -9822778 
+7  8953049 

1 2790146 
+6 

■86972998 

76740876 

127901528 

- 102321 2224 
1023212224 

Proof  639-50768  X  639-50768=2408970-0727789824- 

Where  the  operation  is  large,  and  the  root  required  to 
be  carried  to  many  places  in  decimals,  the  work  may  be 
much  abbreviated  thus  ;  when  more  than  half  the  figures 
of  the  root  are  found  by  the  common  method,  all  therefi 
may  be  as  truly  found  by  common  Divifion. 

To  extraEl  the  Square  Root  of  a  Vulgar  FraQion  or  Mixed 
Number.  Firfi  prepare  all  vulgar  fractions  by  reducing 
them  to  their  lowed:  terms,  both  for  this  and  all  other 
roots.  Then  take  the  root  of  the  numerator,  and  of  the 
denominator,  for  the  refpeftive  terms  ot  the  root  requi¬ 
red.  And  this  is  the  belt  way,  if  the  denominator  is  a 
complete  power.  But,  if  it  is  not,  multiply  the  numerator 
and  denominator  together  ;  take  the  root  of  the  produft  ; 
this  root  being  made  t he  numerator  to  the  denominator  of 
the  given  fraftion,  or  made  the  denominator  to  the  nu¬ 
merator  of  it,  will  form  the  fractional  root  required. 

That  is,  J -~y And  this  rule  will  ferve 
y  y  \J  xy 

’whether  the  root  be  finite  or  infinite.  Or,  reduce  the  vul¬ 
gar  fraftion  to  a  decimal,  and  extraft  its  root. 

Mixed  numbers  may  be  either  reduced  to  improper 
fractions,  and  extracted  by  the  firfi  and  fecond  rule;  or, 
the  vulgar  fraction  may  be  reduced  to  a  decimal,  then 
joined  to  the  imeger,  and  the  root  of  the  whole  extracted. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  fquare  root  of  Firfi  in 

its  lowefi  terms ;  then  92=3,  and  4/252=5;  therelore, 
4 !  ^=-|,  the  anfwer. 

Ex.  2.  What  is  the  fquare  root  of  ||,  and  of  -§-|?  -^n‘ 
fwer,  £  and  *. 

Ex.  3.  What  is  the  fquare  root  of 

4/11X15  12-84523  .0. 

Thus, - =• - =  *5* 

fiS  *3 


Application  of  the  Square  Root.  To  find  a  mean  propor¬ 
tional  between  any  two  numbers,  a  and  b.  y/«i=2  the  an- 
fiver.  That  is,  multiply  the  two  numbers  together,  the 
fquare  root  cf  the  produft  is  the  proportional  required. 

What  is  the  mean  proportional  between  7  and  343  ? 

Anfwer,  4/7x343=49-  For  as  7  :  49  : :  49  :  343.  .-.343 
X  7  =49X49=240 1. 

A  tub  of  I ri Ih  butter  weighed  in  one  fcale  641b.  and  in 
the  other  49th.  w-hat  was  the  true  weight  of  the  butter, 
Anfwer,  4/64X49=56^. 

To  EXTRACT  the  CUBE  ROOT. 

Separate  the  given  number  into  periods  of  three  figures 
each,  thus,  Put  a  point  over  the  units  place,  and  over 
every  third  figure  from  thence,  to  the  left  hand  in  whole 
numbers,  and  to  the  right,  beginning  at  the  place  of  thou- 
hinds,  in  decimals.  Find  the  greatefi  cube  in  the  firfi  pe¬ 
riod,  and  put  its  root  in  the  quotient.  Subtraft  the  cube 
thus  found  from  the  firfi  period,  and  to  the  remainder  an¬ 
nex  the  firfi  figure  of  the  fecond  period,  and  call  this  the 
dividend.  Divide  this  dividend  by  thrice  the  fquare  of 
the  root  lafi  found,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  fecond 
figure  of  the  root  fought.  Cube  the  root  thus  found,  and 
fubtraft  it  from  the  two  firfi  periods,  and  to  the  remainder 
bring  down  the  firfi  figure  of  the  next  period  for  a  new 
dividend.  Divide  this  new  dividend  by  the  triple  fquare 
of  the  whole  root  thus  found,  the  quotient  figure  annex: 
to  the  root  again.  Cube  the  whole  root,  and  fubtraft  it 
from  as  many  periods  as  you  have  brought  down,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  in  this  manner  till  the  whole  work  is  ended.  If 
there  be  a  remainder,  annex  periods  of  cyphers,  and  carry 
the  root  into  decimals,  as  far  as  you  pleafe. 

Ex.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  146363183? 

146363183(527  the  root  required 
125  =  cube  of  5 

5*X 3=75)  2x3 

146363  =2  two  firfi  periods 
140668  222  cube  of  52 
52”X3=8ii2)  57551  2=  new  dividend 

Prnr,f  /  146363183  =2:  the  three  periods 
\146363183  2=  the  cube  of  527. 

Find  by  trials  a  cube  as  near  the  given  number  as  po fti' 
ble,  either  greater  or  lefs,  and  call  it  the  affiimed  cube. 
Then,  by  the  Rule  of  Three,  fay.  As  the  film  of  twice  the 
affiimed  cube  and  given  number  is  to  the  funr  of  twice  the 
given  number  and  affumed  cube,  fo  is  the  root  of  the  af¬ 
fiimed  cube  to  the  root  required.  By  taking  the  cube  of 
the  root  thus  found  for  the  fecond  affumed  cube,  and  re¬ 
peating  the  operation,  the  root  will  be  found  to  a  fiill 
greater  degree  of  exaftnefs. 

Ex.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  98003449  ? 

Let  5"ool’=:  1 25000000,  the  affumed  cube  ;  then 

125000000x2+98003449222348003449,  the  firfi  term, 

And  98003449  X  2+1 2 5000000222321006898  fecond  term. 

As  348003449  :  321006898  ::  500  :  461,  the  firfi  correft- 
ed  root. 

Again,  let  46T)32=97972i8i,  the  fecond  affumed  cube ; 

97972181  x 2+ 98003449=2:29394781 1,  firfi  term,  and 

98003449x2+97972181=2293979079,  fecond  term;  then 

As  29394781 1  :  293979079  ::  461  :  461 -04903778,  the 
root  required,  and  true  to  the  lafi  place  of  decimals. 

The  refolvend  being  pointed  into  periods,  as  taught  in 
the  firfi  rule,  find  a  number  whofe  cube  comes  the  neareft 
to  the  firfi  period  of  the  refolvend,  to  this  annex  fo  many 
cyphers  as  there  are  remaining  points  over  the  whole  num¬ 
bers  in  the  refolvend,  and  call  this  the  affumed  root.  Di¬ 
vide  the  given  refolvend  by  three  times  the  affumed  root, 
1  and 
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and  from  t!ie  quotient  Tub  trait  one-twelfth  of  the  fquare 
of  the  a  (Turned  root;  the  fquare  root  ot  t  lie  remainder 
added  to  half  the  a  (fumed  root  will  give  the  true  root  re¬ 
quired.  When  the  given  refolvend  is  a  furd  number,  and 
great  exaftnefs  is  required,  the  operation  mult  be  repeated 
once  or  ot'tener,  always  taking  the  laft-lound  root  for  the 
alTumed  root,  and  by  each  operation  you  will  double  the 
number  of  decimals  in  the  root  preceding. 

Ex.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  79895922443  ? 

Affume  the  root  4000.  Then  4000X3=i2000>  three 
times  the  alTumed  root. 

From  79895922443-7-1  2000  22:  6657993  the  quotient 

Take  4000J-i-i2  -  —  1 333333 

Remainder  -  -  532466o 


Then  f  5324660 
To  which  add  4000-ft-2 

The  fum  is  -  •*■ 


—  2307 

—  2000 

4307  the  root  required. 


Proof  4307  X  4307  X  4307=79  S95922443- 


To  EXTRACT  the  ROOTS  of  all  POWERS. 

Prepare  the  given  number  for  extra £1  ion,  by  pointing  off 
from  the  units  place  as  the  index  of  the  given  root  directs. 
Find  the  fil'd  figure  of  the  root  by  trial,  and  fubtrael  its 
power  from  the  firft  period  of  the  given  number.  To  the 
remainder  bring  down  the  firft  figure  of  the  next  period, 
and  call  it  the  dividend.  Involve  the  root  to  the  next  in¬ 
ferior  power  to  that  which  is  given,  and  multiply  it  by  the 
Humber  denoting  the  given  power  for  a  divifor.  Find 
how  many  times  the  divifor  may  be  had  in  the  dividend, 
and  the  quotient  will  be  another  figure  of  the  root.  In¬ 
volve  the  whole  root  to  the  given  power,  and  fubtraft  it 
from  the  two  firft  periods  of  the  given  number  as  before. 
Bringdown  the  firft  figure  of  the  next  period  to  the  remain¬ 
der,  to  which  find  a  new  divifor  as  before,  and  fo  on  till  the 
whole  is  completed. 

Ex.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  82312875? 

82312875(435  root 

64  222  cube  of  4 
4!X3=4-S)iS3  dividend 

82312  —  two  firft  periods 
Subt.  79507  zee  cube  of  43 

43' x  3=5547 )_28o58_new  dividend 

82312875  22:  three  periods 
Subt.  82312875  2=  cube  of  435. 

The  extraction  of  roots  is  greatly  expedited  by  obferv- 
ing  what  integer  numbers  multiplied  together  produce  the 
index  of  the  required  root,  and  making  fuch  extractions 
as  are  denominated  by  thefe  numbers.  Thus,  inftead  of 
the  biquadrate  root,  extraCt  the  fquare  root  twice,  i.  e. 
extraft  the  fquare  root,  and  then  the  fquare  root  of  that 
root;  inftead  of  the  fixth  root  extract  the  firft  fquare  root, 
and  then  the  cube  root  of  that,  and  fo  on. 

To  ex  trad  the  Cube  Root  of  a  Vulgar  Fraction.  Reduce 
the  fraction  to  its  loweft  terms,  then  extraCt  the  cube  root 
of  both  terms  for  the  terms  of  the  required  root;  but,  if 
the  terms  w  ill  not  extraCt  exactly,  multiply  the  numera¬ 
tor  by  the  fquare  of  tire  denominator,  and  the  cube  root 
of  the  produCt  divided  by  the  denominator  will  give  the 
root  required.  Or,  multiply  the  denominator  by  the  fquare 
of  the  numerator,  then  divide  the  given  numerator  by  the 
cube  root  of  the  produCt  for  the  root  required.  That  is, 

3  ,  2 

3  f  -22:  *  ■■ - — - .  Or,  univerfally,  thus,  let  n 

y  y  f  j yx‘ 

denote  the  index  of  the  required  root ;  then 

xyn  x  . 

-  =2- - 2 g=fr,  the  root  required, 

y\  y 


Or,  reduce  the  vulgar  fraction  to  a  decimal,  and  then 
extraCt  the  root 

Ex.  a.  What  is  the  cube  root  of 
then  the  cube  root  of  216-is  6,  and  ot  343  is  7  ;  therefore 
y  is  the  cube  root  required. 

Ex.  2.  Required  the  cube  root  of  By  the  theorem, 

27ax  8=5832,  whole  cube  root  is  18,  then  is  the 

root  fought.  Or,  8XSX27  =  i7  28,  whole  cube  root  is 
12  ;  therefore,  the  root  as  before. 

Arithmet  ic,  is  inconologically  deferibed  by  a  very 
beautiful  but  penlive  woman  fitting,  and  having  the  nu¬ 
meration  table  before  Iter,  her  garment  of  divers  colours 
and  ftrewed  with  nuilTcal  notes,  on  the  (kirts  of  it  the 
words  par  &  impar ,  (even  and  odd. )  Her  beauty  denotes 
that  the  beauty  of  all  things  refult  from  her,  for.  God 
made  all  things  by  number,  weight,  and  mcafure  ;  her  per¬ 
fect  age  (hews  the  perfection  of  this  art;  and  the  various 
colours,  that  (he  gives  the  principles  of  all  parts  of  the 
mathematics. 

ARITILME'TICAL,  adj.  According  to  the  rules  or 
method  of  arithmetic. — The  principles  of  bodies  may  be 
infinitely  finall,  not  only  beyond  all  naked  or  affifted  fenfe, 
but  beyond  all  arithmetical  operation  or  conception.  Grew. 

ARITHMET  ICALLY,  adv.  In  an  arithmetical  man¬ 
ner;  according  to  the  principles  of  arithmetic. — Though 
the  fifth  part  of  a  xeftes  being  a  fimple  fraction,  and  arith¬ 
metically  regular,  it  is  yet  no  proper  part  of  that  meafure. 
At  buthnot. 

AklTHMETI'CIAN,  f  A  matter  of  the  art  of  num¬ 
bers. —  A  man  had  need  be  a  gbod  arithmetician,  to  under¬ 
hand  this  author’s  works.  His  delcription  runs  on  like  a 
multiplication  table.  Addifon. 

ARIT'ZAR,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Bulgaria,  ten  miles  fouth  ot  Viddin. 

A'RIUS,  a  divine  of  the  fourth  century,  the  head  and 
founder  of  the  Arians,  a  feCt  which  denied  the  eternal 
divinity  and  fubftantiality  of  the  Word.  He  was  born  in 
Lybia,  near  Egypt.  Eufebius,  bifhop  of  Nicomedia,  a 
great  favourite  of  Conftantia,  lifter  of  the  emperor  Con- 
ftantine,  became  a  zealous  promoter  of  Arianifm.  He 
took  Arius  under  his  protection,  and  introduced  him  to 
Conftantia;  fo  that  the  feCt  increafed,  and  fieveral  bifhops 
embraced  it  openly.  There  arofe,  however,  fuch  difputes 
in  the  cities,  that  the  emperor  w\as  obliged  to  atTemble  the 
council  of  Nice,  where,  in  the  year  325,  the  doClrine  of 
Arius  was  condemned.  Arius  was  baniftied,  his  books 
were  ordered  to  be  burnt,  and  capital  punifhment  w  as  de¬ 
nounced  againft  whoever  dared  to  keep  them.  After  five 
years  banilhment,  he  was  recalled  to  Conftantinople,  where 
he  prefented  the  emperor  with  a  confeflion  of  his  faith, 
draw  n  up  fo  artfully,  that  it  fully  fatisfied  him.  Notwith- 
ftanding  which,  Athanafius,  bilhop  of  Alexandria,  refuted 
to  admit  him  and  his  followers  to  communion.  This  fo 
enraged  them,  that,  by  their  intereft  at  court,  they  pro¬ 
cured  that  prelate  to  be  depofed  and  baniftied.  But  the 
church  of  Alexandria  ftill  refuting  to  admit  Arius  into 
their  communion,  the  emperor  fent  for  him  to  Conftanti¬ 
nople  ;  where,  upon  delivering  in  a  freih  confellion  of 
his  faith  in  terms  lets  oftenfive,  the  empei'or  commanded 
Alexander,  the  bilhop  of  that  church,  to  receive  him  the 
next  day  into  his  communion  ;  but  that  very  evening  Arius 
died.  The  planner  of  his  death  was  very  extraordinary' : 
as  his  friends  were  conducting  him  in  triumph  to  the  great 
church  of  Conftantinople,  Arius,  prefted  by  a  natural  ne- 
ceftity,  ftepping  afide  to  eafe  himfclf,  expired  on  the  (pot, 
his  bowels  gulhing  out.  But  the  herefy  did  not  die  with 
the  herefiarch  ;  Ins  party  continued  ftill  in  great  credit  at 
court.  In  (hort,  this  feCt  continued  with  great  luftre  above 
300  years:  it  was  the  reigning  religion  of  S.  ain  for  above 
two  centuries ;  it  prevailed  in  Italy,  France,  Pannonia,  and 
Africa;  and  was  not  extirpated  till  about  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century.  It  was  again  fet  on  foot  in  the  weft  by 
Servetus,  who,  in  1531,  wrote  a  treatife  againft  the  myf- 
tery  of  the  Trinity.  After  his  death  Arianifm  got  footing 
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in  Geneva-;  from  whence  it  removed  into  Poland  ;  but,  at 
length,  it  degenerated  in  a  great  meafure  into  Soeinianifm. 

Af.ius,  one  of  the  principal  Centaurs,  who  fought  with 
the  Lapithse. 

ARJUZAN',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
'Landes,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftricl  of  Tar- 
tas,  eleven  miles  north  of  Tartas. 

ARl'ZA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Arragon,  fituated  on  the 
Xalon,  eight  leagues  above  Calataiud. 

ARK,  f.  \_aica,  I. at.  a  chert.]  A  floating  vcifel  built 
by  Noah,  for  the  preferyation  of  his  family  and  the  leve- 
ral  fpecies  of  animals  during  the  deluge.  '1  he  wood  w  here¬ 
of  the  ark  was  built  is  called  in  the  Hebrew  Gopher -wood , 
and  in  t lie  Septuagint  fquare  timbers.  Some  ttunflate  Hie 
original  cedar,  others  five,  others  box,  &c.  Pelletier  pre¬ 
fers  cedar,  on  account  of  its  .incorruptibility,  and  the  great 
plenty  of  it  in  Alia;  whence  Herodotus  and  Theophraftus 
relate,  that  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria  built  whole  fleets 
thereof,  inrtead  of  deal.  The  learned  Mr.  Fuller,  in  his 
Mifcellanies,  has  obferved,  that  the  wood  whereof  the 
ark  was  built  was  nothing  but  that  which  the  Greeks  call 
xiTra,; or  the  cyprcjs-tree  ;  tor,  taking  away  the  ter¬ 
mination,  kupar  and  gopher  differ  very  little  in  found.  This 
obfervation  the  great  Bochart  has  confirmed,  and  (hewn 
very  plainly  that  no  country  abounds  fo  much  with  this 
wood  as  that  part  of  Alfyria  which  lies  about  Babylon. 
In  w  hat  place  Noah  built  Ills  ark,  is  no  lefs  a  matter  of 
deputation.  But  the  mod  probable  opinion  is,  that  it  was 
built  in  Clialdea,  in  the  territories  of  Babylon,  where  there 
w  as  a  great  quantity  of  cyprefs;  and  this  eonjetShire  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Chaldean  tradition,  which  makes  Xitluirus 
(another  name  for  Noah)  let  fail  from  that  country. 

The  dimenfions  of  the  ark,  as  given  by  Mof'es,  are  three 
hundred  cubits  in  length,  fifty  in  breadth,  and  thirty  in 
height  ;  which  fome  have  thought  too  fcanty,  confidering 
the  number  of  things  it  was  to  contain  ;  and  lienee  an  ar¬ 
gument  has  been  drawn  againft  the  authority  of  t lie  rela¬ 
tion.  But  Buteo  and  Kircher  have  proved  geometrically, 
that,  taking  the  common  cubit  of  a  foot  and  a  half,  the 
ark  was  abundantly  fufficient  for  all  the  animals  fuppofed 
to  be  lodged  in  it.  Snellius  computes  the  ark  to  have  been 
half  an  acre  in  area.  F.  Lamy  (hews,  that  it  was  no  feet 
longer  than  the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Paris,  and  fixty-four 
feet  narrower:  and,  if  fo,  it  mult  have  been  longer  than 
St.  Paul’s  church  in  London,  from  w  eft  to  eart,  and  broader 
than  that  church  is  high  in  the  infide,  and  fifty-four  feet 
of  our  meafure  in  height ;  and  Dr.  Arbuthnot  computes 
it  to  have  been  81,062  tons. 

The  things  contained  in  it  were,  befides  eight  perfons 
of  Noah’s  family,  one  pair  of  every  fpecies  of  unclean  ani¬ 
mals,  and  feven  pair  of  every  fpecies  of  clean  animals, 
with  provifions  for  them  all  during  the  whole  year.  The 
former  appears,  at  firft  view,  almoft  infinite;  but,  if  we 
come  to  a  calculation,  the  number  of  fpecies  of  animals 
will  be  found  much  lefs  than  is  generally  imagined  ;  out 
of  which,  in  this  cafe,  are  excepted  fuch  animals  as  can 
"live  in  the  water:  and  birtiop  Wilkins  fliews,  that  only 
feventy-two  of  the  quadruped  kind  needed  a  place  in  the 
ark.  Upon  the  whole,  the  learned  bifhop  remarks,  that 
of  the  two,  it  appears  much  more  difficult  to  aflign  a  num¬ 
ber  and  bulk  of  neceflary  things  to  anfwer  the  capacity  of 
the  ark,  than  to  find  fufficient  room  for  the  feveral  (pecies 
.of  animals  already  known  to  have  been  there.  This  he 
attributes  to  the  imperfection  of  our  lilt  of  animals,  efpe- 
cia-lly  thofe  of  the  unknown  parts  of  the  earth  ;  adding, 
that  the  moft  expert  mathematician  at  this  day  could  not 
aflign  the  proportion  of  a  vertel  better  accommodated  to 
the  purpofe  than  is  here  done  ;  and  lienee  lie  finally  con¬ 
cludes,  that  the  capacity  of  the  ark,  which  had  been  made 
an  objection  againft  feripture,  ought  to  be  efteemed  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  its  divine  authority  :  fmee,  in  thofe  ruder 
ages,  men,  being  lefs  verfed  in  arts  and  philofophy,  were 
more  obnoxious  to  vulgar  prejudices  than  now  ;  fo  that, 
had  it  been  an  human  invention,  it  would  have  been  con¬ 
trived,  according  to  thofe  wild  apprehenfions  which  aril's 
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from  a  con  ft:  fed  and  general  view  of  things,  as  much  too 
big  as  it  had  been  reprefented  too  little.  See  Deluge. 

Ark.  of  the  Covenant,  a  ('mail  chert  or  coffer,  three 
feet  nine  inches  in  length,  two  feet  three  inches  in  breadth, 
and  th.e  fame  in  height.  In  it  were  contained  the  golden 
pot  that  had  manna,  Aaron’s  rod,  and  the  tables  of  the 
covenant.  This  coffer  was  made  of  fhittim-wood,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  a  lid  of  (olid  gold.  The  ark  was  depolited  in 
the  holieft  place  of  the  tabernacle.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Philiftines,  and  detained  twenty,  fome  fay  forty,  years,  at 
Kirjath-jearim  ;  but  the  people,  being  afflifted  with  eme- 
rods  on  account  of  it,  returned  it  with  divers  prefents. 
It  was  afterwards  placed  in  the  temple.  The  lid  or  co¬ 
vering  of  the  ark  was  called  the  propitiatory  or  mercy-feat ; 
over  which  were  two  cherubims,  with  expanded  wings  of 
a  peculiar  form.  Here  the  Schechinah  refted  both-  in  the 
tabernacle  and  temple  in  a  vifible  cloud  :  hence  were  iffued 
the  divine  oracles  by  an  audible  voice  ;  and  the  high  priert: 
appeared  before  this  mercy-feat  once  every  year  on  the 
great  day  of  expiation  ;  and  the  Jews,  wherever  they  wor- 
(hipped,  turned  their  faces  towards  the  place  where  the 
ark  flood.  In  the  fecond  temple  there  was  alfo  an  ark, 
made  of  the  fame  fhape  and  dimenfions  with  the  firft,  and 
put  in  the  fame  place,  but  without  any  of  its  contents  and 
peculiar  honours.  It  was  ufed  as  a  reprefentativc  of  the 
former  on  the  day  of  expiation,  and  as  a  repofitory  of  the 
original  copy  of  the  holy  feriptures,  collected  by  Ezra  and 
the  men  of  the  great  fvnagogue,  after  the  captivity.  And 
in  imitation  of  this,  the  Jews  to  this  day  have  a  kind  of 
ark  in  their  fvnagogues,  wherein  their  facred  books  are  de¬ 
posited.  This  they  call  arcs.  Leo  of  Modena  gives  a  de- 
feription  thereof  in  his  Account  of  the  Cuftoms  and  Cere¬ 
monies  of  thofe  of  his  Nation.  “  The  Jews,  (fays  lie,)  in 
the  eaftern  fide  of  their  fynagogues,  have  an  ark,  or  ar¬ 
mory,  called  aron,  in  memory  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 
I11  this  are  preferved  the.  five  books  of  Mofes,  written  on 
vellum,  wifh  ink  made  on  purpofe,”  &c.  Some  have  fup¬ 
pofed  that  the  figure  of  this  ark  is  ftill  remaining  on  the 
triumphal  arch  of  Titus  at  Rome  ;  others  are  of  opinion, 
that  it  is  the  table  of  fliew-bread.  Tertullian  calls  this  ark 
Armarium  Judaicum  ;  whence  the  phrafe,  to  be  in  the  armory 
of  the  fynagoguc  ;_q.  d.  in  the  number  of  canonical  writings. 

A  chell  or  coffer,  very  nearly  refembling  the  Jewifli  ark, 
and  called  the  houfe  of  God,  was  found  in  Huaheine,  one  of 
the  iflands  in  the  South  Sea.  The  particulars  are  given 
in  Hawkefworth’s  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  252. 

ARK  ADINSKAI'A,  a  townof  Ruffian  Tartary,  in  the 
country  of  the  Koftacks,  on  tile  river  Medveditza,  240 
miles  north-eaftof  Azoph,  and  1 24  fouth- weft  of  Saratov. 
Lat.50.  10.  N.  Ion.  50.60.  E.  Ferro. 

AR'KIT-K  AN,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Caramania,  eighteen  miles  eaft  of  Akrtiehr. 

ARK'I-OW,  a  neat  market-town  and  fea-port  in  the 
county  of  Wicklow.  The  tide  flows  very  little  here.  It 
is  thirteen  miles  fouth  of  Wicklow,  and  twenty- fix  of 
Dublin.  Lat.  52.  42.  N.  Ion,  6. 5.  W. 

Arklow  Bank,  land  banks  in  the  Irifti  Sea,  about 
ten  miles  in  length,  but  hardly.one  in  breadth  ;  five  miles 
from  the  coaft  of  Ireland,  the  town  of  Arklow  being  nearly 
oppofite  the  centre. 

ARL  (Grofs),  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  and  birtiopric  of  Salzburg,  ten  miles  fonth-weft  of 
Radftadt,  and  thirty-eight  fouth- fouth-eaft  of  Salzburg. 

ARL  ANT',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Pay  de  Dome,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftriCV 
of  Ambert,  three  leagues  fouth  of  Ambert. 

ARLAN'ZO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile,  three 
leagues  from  Lerhia. 

ARLAY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  jura, 
and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrict  of  Lons-le-Sau- 
nier,  five  miles  north  of  Lons-le-Saunier. 

AR'LEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of  Tyrol, 
fituated  on  a  mountain,  eight  miles  north-weft  of  Landeck. 

AR'LES,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  in  Provence,  feated  on  the  eart: 
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fide  of  the  Rhone,  on  a  hill,  vvhofe  declivity  is  towards  the 
north.  Condantine,  the  Roman  emperor,  took  great  de¬ 
light  in  this  place,  and  made  it  the  feat  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  Gaul.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  antiquities,  both 
within  and  without  the  city.  Tliofe  of  which  any  remains 
are  now  to  be  feen,  are  the  amphitheatre,  the  obelilk,  the 
elyfian  fields,  the  fepulchres,  columns  with  their  capitals, 
bulls,  pededals,  aqueducts,  with  fome  remains  of  the  Ca¬ 
pitol,  and  the  temples  of  their  gods.  The  other  ancient 
monuments  are  entirely  deftroyed.  Under  the  amphithea¬ 
tre,  in  1651,  they  found  the  llatue  of  Venus,  which  was 
worfiiipped  by  this  city,  and  was  afterwards  carried  to  the 
caftle  of  Verfailles.  It  is  a  mailer-piece  which  will  always 
be  admired  by  connoiffeurs.  The  amphitheatre  is  one  of 
the  mod  remarkable  pieces  of  antiquity.  It  was  built  by 
the  Romans,  but  the  time  is  unknown,  though  fome  fay 
by  Julius  Caefar.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  about  400 
yards  in  circumference,  and  the  front  is  34  yards  in  height. 
The  middle,  called  the  arena,  is  142  yards  wide  and  104 
broad.  The  porticos  or  piazzas  are  three  llories,  built 
with  Hone  of  a  prodigious  fize.  Each  of  them  confifls  of 
fixty  arches,  which  Hill  remain  ;  and  the  walls  are  of  a 
furprifing  thicknefs,  but  gone  to  decay.  The  obelilk  is 
the  only  one  of  this  kind  to  be  feen  in  France.  It  feems 
to  be  one  of  the  forty  brought  from  Egypt  to  Rome,  be- 
caufe  it  is  of  the  fame  oriental  granite  with  them.  The 
Pagans  burying-place,  called  the  Elyfian  Fields,  'is  without 
the  city,  upon  an  agreeable  hill,  divided  into  two  parts. 
Pieces  of  coin,  of  gold,  filver,  and  bronze,  are  found  here  ; 
as  alfo  urns,  lamps,  and  cups,  without  number.  Arles  is 
furrounded  with  marfhy  land,  which  renders  the  air  full 
of  vapours,  and  makes  it  not  very  wholefome.  Lat.  43. 

41.  N.  Ion.  22..  1 S.  E.  Ferro. 

Arles,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
EaH  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dillrict 
of  Ceret,  eighteen  miles  fouth-wefi  of  Perpignan.  Lat. 

42.  27.  N.  Ion.  20.  18.  E.  Ferro. 

ARLES'HEIM,  a  town  of  Swifierland,  in  the  bifliopric 
of  Bale,  three  miles  fouth  of  Bale. 

AR'LES-PENNY,  f.  EarneH-money  given  to  fervants 
when  they  are  firfi  hired. 

ARLEU'X,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
North,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  didri£t  of 
Dottay,  eight  miles  north -wed  of  Cambray. 

ARLON',  an  ancient  town  of  the  Netherlands,  is  feat- 
ed  on  a  mountain,  ten  miles  north-wed  of  Luxembourg. 
Lat.  49.  45.  N.  Ion.  5.  56.  E. 

ARM',  f.  \_earm,  eorm,  Sax.]  The  limb  which  reaches 
from  the  hand  to  the  Hioulder. — If  I  have  lift  up  my  hand 
againd  the  fatherlefs,  when  I  faw  my  help  in  the  gate,  then 
let  mine  arm  fall  from  my  diotilder-blade,  and  mine  arm 
be  broken  from  the  bone.  Job.  The  bough  of  a  tree  : 
Where  the  tall  oak  his  fpreading  arms  entwines. 

And  with  the  beech  a  mutual  diade  combines.  Gay. 
An  inlet  of  w'ater  from  the  fea. — We  have  yet  feen  but  an 
arm  of  this  fea  of  beauty.  Norris.  Power;  might.  In  this 
fenfe  is  ufed  the  fecular  arm,  &c. — Curfed  be  the  man 
that  trudeth  in  man,  and  maketh  flefh  his  arm ,  and  whofe 
heart  departeth  from  the  Lord.  Jer.  xvii.  5. 

O  God,  thy  arm  was  here! 

And  not  to  us,  but  to  thy  arm  alone, 

Afcribe  we  all.  Shakefpeare. 

“  Stretch  your  arm  no  farther  than  your  ileeve  will 
reach.”  The  Latins  fay,  Metiri  fe  quamque  fuo  modulo  ac 
pede  veruni  ef.  The  High  Germans,  Streche  dick  nach  der 
necke  :  Stretch  your  legs  according  to  your  coverlet.  The 
Italians,  Li  bifogna  tagliare  il  vefito  Jecondo  il  panno  :  We 
mud  cut  our  coat  according  to  our  cloth.  All  cautions 
againd  undertaking  what  we  are  not  able  to  go  through 
with,  or  fpending  beyond  one’s  income.  He  is  my  right 
arm,  or  what  I  have  mod  to  depend  on. 

Arm,  in  the  manege,  is  applied  to  a  horfe,  when,  by 
preding  down  his  head,  he  endeavours  to  defend  himfelf 
againd  the  bit,  to  prevent  his  being  checked  by  it.  The 
Vol.  II.  No.  66. 
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remedy  is,  to  have  a  wooden  ball  covered  with  velvet,  or 
other  matter,  put  on  his  chaul,  which  will  fo  prefs  him 
between  the  jaw-bones  as  to  prevent  his  bringing  his  head 
fo  near  his  bread. 

Arm,  in  refpedt  to  the  magnet.  A  loaddone  is  faid  to 
be  armed,  when  it  is  capped,  eafed,  or  fe t  in  iron  or  Heel, 
in  order  to  make  it  take  up  the  greater  weight,  and  alfo  to 
didinguifh  readily  its  poles.  See  JvIagnetism. 

Arm’s  end ,  J\  A  phrafe  taken  from  boxing,  in  which 
the  weaker  man  may  overcome  the  dronger,  if  he  can 
keep  him  from  doling. — Such  a  one  as  can  keep  him  at 
arm's  end,  need  never  wifh  for  a  better  companion.  Sidney . 
In  the  fame  fenfe  is  ufed  arm's  length. 

To  Arm,  v.  a.  \_armo,  Lat.]  To  furnifli  with  armour  of 
defence,  or  weapons  of  offence. — And  when  Abram  heard 
that  his  brother  was  taken  captive,  he  armed  his  trained 
fervants,  born  in  his  own  houfe,  three  hundred  and  eigh¬ 
teen,  and  purfued  them  unto  Dan.  Gcnefs. 

True  confcious  honour  is  to  fed  no  fin  ; 

He’s  arm'd  without  that’s  innocent  within.  Pope. 

To  plate  with  any  thing  that  may  add  drength.  To  fur- 
nidi  ;  to  fit  up  ;  to  provide  againd. 

To  Arm,  v.  n.  'Fo  take  arms  ;  to  be  fitted  with  arms. 

ARM  ACA'LES,  a  river  of  Babylon,  called  Fojfa  Regia, 
the  Royal  Trench  or  Cut,  or  the  Royal  River  ;  a  factitious 
channel  or  cut,  made  by  Nabuchadonofor,  and  a  horn  or 
branch  of  the  Euphrates-  Abydenust  The  Euphrates  na¬ 
turally  divides  into  two  channels,  one  pafiing  through  Ba¬ 
bylon,  the  other  through  Seleucia,  and  then  falls  into  the 
Tigris;  the  factitious  channel  between  thefe  two  is  the 
Royal  River,  which  mixes  with  the  Tigris,  a  great  deal 
lower  down  than  Seleucia,  at  Apamea.  Ptolemy. 

ARMA'DA,  f.  [Spanifli.]  An  armament  for  fea;  a 
fleet  of  war.  It  is  often  erroneoufiy  fpelt  armado.  l  or 
particulars  of  the  Spanifh  armada,  which  attempted  to 
invade  this  country,  fee  England. 

ARM  ADIL'L N,f.  in  Spanilh  America,  denotes  a  fqua- 
dron  of  men  of  war,  to  the  number  of  fix  or  eight,  from 
twenty-four  to  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  which  the  king  main¬ 
tains,  to  prevent  foreigners  from  trading  with  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Indians,  both  in  time  of  war  and  peace.  The  vef- 
fels  of  this  armadilla  are  tliofe  that  have  been  fo  much 
talked  of,  under  the  name  of  guarda  cofas.  They  have 
even  power  to  take  all  Spanifh  merchant-diips  they  meet 
with  on  the  coads  that  have  not  licences  from  the  king. 
The  South  Sea  has  its  armadilla  as  well  as  the  North  Sea. 
The  ordinary  abode  of  the  former  are  at  Calao,  a  port  of 
Lima  ;  that  of  the  latter  at  Carthagena. 

ARMADIL'LO,  f.  in  zoology,  a  fynonime  of  the  da- 
fypus.  See  Da syp us. 

ARMAGED'DON,  a  place  fpoken  of  in  the  Revela¬ 
tions,  (xvi.  16.)  which  literally  fignifies  the  mountain  of 
Mageddon  or  Megiddo,  a  city  fituated  in  the  great  plain  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Carmel,  where  king  Jofiah  received  his 
mortal  wound  in  the  battle  againd  Necho  king  of  Egypt. 

ARMA'GII,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Ulder ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  county  of  Tyrone  and 
Lough  Neagh,  on  the  ead  by  the  county  of  Down,  on  the 
fouth  by  Louth,  and  on  the  Aved  by  the  counties  of  Ty¬ 
rone  and  Monaghan  ;  twenty-five  miles  from  north  to 
fouth,  and  fifteen  from  ead  to  wed,  containing  about  283 
fquare  miles.  It  contains  21,983  houfes,  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  edimated  at  120,000.  The  linen  manufacture 
flourifhes  in  this  county  ;  the  principal  towns  are  Armagh, 
Lurgan,  Blackwater-town,  and  Portadown:  the  face  of  the 
country  is  diverfified  with  hills,  but  the  foil  is  fertile,  and 
generally  well  cultivated.  Six  members  are  returned  to 
parliament;  two  for  the  county,  two  for  Armagh,  and  tw® 
for  Charlemont. 

Armagh,  a  city  of  Ireland,  and  capital  of  the  county 
fo  called,  is  the  fee  of  an  archbi/hop,  who  is  lord  primate, 
of  all  Ireland.  St.  Patrick  founded  the  fee  in  the  year  444. 
This  city  was  much  decayed,  but,  by  the  munificence  of 
lord  Rokeby,  the  archbidiop,  it  has  been  coniiderably  in- 
3  D  creafed  ; 
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creafed  ;  lie  has  built  a  handfome  palace,  and  a  noble 
houfe  for  the  fchool,  vvliich  is  a  royal  foundation;  to 
which  he  added  a  public  library  for  the  promotion  of  fci- 
ence.  1-Ie  has  alfo  erected  an  obfervatory,  with  a  liberal 
income  for  an  aflronOmer,  fecuring  the  endowments  by  fe- 
veral  aCts  of  the  legiflature.  It  is  fixty-two  miles  north  of 
Dublin,  and  forty-fix  fouth-fouth-eafl  of  Londonderry. 
Lat.54.2T.N-  Ion.  6.  35.  W.  Greenwich. 

ARMA'GIA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  fixty-eight  miles  fouth 
of  Cathem. 

ARMAGNAC',  a  province  of  Guienne  in  France,  fo 
called  before  the  late  new  divifion;  fifty-five  miles  in 
length  and  forty  in  breadth  ;  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  on  the  fouth  by  Bigorre  and  Bearn,  on  the  weft 
by  Gafcony,  and  on  the  north  by  Condontois  and  Agenois. 
Auch  is  the  capital  town.  It  now  forms  part  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Gers.  It  is  fertile  in  corn  and  wine,  and  car¬ 
ries  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  brandy,  wool,  &c. 

ARMAMAX'I,  f.  in  antiquity,  Scythian  chariots  or 
carriages,  cornpofedof  two  wheels,  varioufly  adorned  with 
crowns,  fhields,  breaft- plates,  and  other  f p oils,  carried  in 
procelfion  after  the  images  of  the  gods  and  great  men. 

AR'MAMENT,  f.  [ armamcntum ,  I.at.]  A  force  equip¬ 
ped  for  war  ;  generally  ufed  of  a  naval  force. 

ARMAMEN'T ARY,  f.  [ armamentarium ,  Lat.]  An  ar¬ 
moury;  a  magazine  or  arfenal  of  warlike  implements. 

AR'MAN,  f.  A  confection  for  refloring  appetite  in 
liorfes. 

ARMAN'CE,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the 
Armanjon,  near  St.  Florentin,  in  the  department  of  the 
Y  onne. 

ARMANCON',  or  Armanson,  a  river  of  France, 
which  rifes  near  Semur-en- Auxois,  and  runs  into  the 
Yonne  near  Ivigny. 

AR'MANTH WAITE,  a  village  in  Cumberland,  ad¬ 
joining  Oufebridge,  at  the  foot  of  Baflingthwaite-water. 
It  commands  a  pretty  profpect  of  this  beautiful  lake,  of 
the  romantic  hills  of  Withop  on  the  right,  the  lofty  Skid- 
daw  on  the  left,  and  the  diflant  hills  of  Borrowdale,  or 
Kefwick,  terminate  the  view. 

ARM  A'TA,  a  furname  of  Venus,  fo  called  by  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians,  becaufe  her  image  was  reprefented  in  armour. 

ARMATU'RA,/.  in  the  ancient  military  art,  a  kind 
of  excrcife,  performed  with  mi  dive  weapons,  as  darts, 
fpears,  arrows,  and  the  like.  The  armatura  was  pradifed 
with  great  diligence  among  the  Romans ;  and  they  had 
their  campidodores,  on  purpofe  to  inftrud  the  tyrones  or 
young  foldiers  in  it.  Armatura  is  alfo  a  denomination  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  foldiers  in  the  emperor’s  retinue.  Of  thefe  we 
find  two  fchools,  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  Imperii ,  called 
the  armatura feniores  and  armatura  juniores.  Their  com¬ 
mander  was  intitled  trib'unus  armaturarum. 

AR'MATURE,  f.  [ armatura ,  Lat.]  Armour;  fome- 
thing  to  defend  the  body  from  hurt. — Others  diould  be 
armed  with  hard  (hells;  others  with  prickles;  the  reft, 
that  have  no  fuch  armature,  fhould  be  endued  with  great 
fwiftnefs  and  pernicity.  Ray.  Otfenfive  weapons  ;  lefs  pro¬ 
perly. — The  double  armature  is  a  more  deftrudive  engine 
than  the  tumultuary  weapon. 

AR'ME,  f.  [from  to  adapt.]  A  jundion  of  the 

lips  of  wounds;  alfo  the  joining  of  the  futures  of  the 
head. 

AR'MED,  adj.  in  heraldry,  is  ufed  in  refped  of  beads 
and  birds  of  prey,  when  their  teeth,  horns,  feet,  beak,  ta¬ 
lons,  or  tufks,  are  of  a  different  colour  from  the  reft  ;  as, 
He  bears  a  cock  or  a  falcon  armed ,  or.  Chalmers. 

Armed,  in  the  fca-language.  A  crofs-bar  (hot  is  faid  to 
be  armed,  when  fome  rope-yarn  or  the  like  is  rolled  about 
the  end  of  the  iron-bar  which  runs  through  the  (hot. 

Armed  Chair,  f.  An  elbow  chair,  or  a  chair  with 
refts  for  the  arms. 

ARME'NE,  or  Armi'na,  anciently  a  hamlet  of  Paphla- 
gonia.  Ptolemy.  The  inhabitants  encompaffed  it  with  a 
wall,  becaufe  of  the  coldnefs  of  the  place,  imagining  by 
that  means  to  render  it  wanner.  But  this,  proving  inef- 
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fedual,  gave  rife  to  the  proverb  Armenen  muro  cingere,  ufed 
to  exprefs  fome  egregious  folly. 

ARME'NIA,  a  country  of  Ada,  anciently  divided  into 
Armenia  Major  and  Minor.  Armenia  Major,  according 
to  Strabo,  was  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  mount  Taurus, 
which  feparated  it  from  Mefopotamia;  on  the  eaft,  by  the 
two  Medias;  on  the  north,  by  Iberia  and  Albania,  or  ra¬ 
ther  that  part  of  mount  Caucafus  which  fill-rounds  them 
both  ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  Armenia  Minor,  or  the  moun¬ 
tains  Paryadres,  fome  Pontic  nations,  and  the  Euphrates. 
The  mod  confiderable  cities  were  A  rtaxata,  Tigranocerta, 
and  Thedofiopolis.  Armenia  Minor  was  bounded  on  the 
eaft  by  the  Euphrates ;  on  the  fouth  by  mount  Taurus, 
which  feparated  it  from  Cilicia  ;  on  the  weft  and  north, 
by  a  long  chain  of  mountains,  called  in  different  places 
Mans  Scordifcus,  Amanus ,  and  Antitaurus,  by  which  it  was 
feparated  from  Cappadocia. 

Whence  this  traCt  received  its  name,  is  not  determined. 
The  Greeks  fuppofe  it  to  be  fo  called  from  Armenus,  who 
attended  Jafon  in  the  Argonautic  expedition,  and  after¬ 
wards  fettled  in  this  country.  Others,  transforming  Ar¬ 
menia  into  Aramia,  derive  it  from  Aram  the  fon  of  Shem, 
or  from  one  of  the  kings  of  Armenia  bearing  that  name. 
Bochart  imagines  it  to  be  a  contraction  or  compound  of 
Aar,  a  Hebrew  word  fignifying  a  “mountain,”  and  Mini , 
fignifying  “  metal,”  and  which  was  the  name  of  a  province 
of  Armenia  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  Hero¬ 
dotus  derives  the  ancient  Armenians  from  the  Phrygians, 
becaufe  feveral  Phrygian  words  were  found  in  the  ancient 
Armenian  language.  But  Strabo  conceives  them  to  have 
been  originally  Syrians  ;  which  Bochart  alfo  thinks  the 
rnoft  probable  opinion. 

Armenia  is  ranked  very  early  among  the  ancient  king¬ 
doms.  Berofus  makes  Sytha  the  firft  founder  of  this  mo¬ 
narchy,  whofe  fucceffor  Bardanes  was  driven  out  by  Ninus 
king  of  Alfyria.  Plutarch  mentions  Araxes  king  of  Ar¬ 
menia,  who,  in  a  war  with  the  Perfians,  being  alfured  of 
fuccefs  by  an  oracle,  provided  he  facrificed  his  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  caufed  the  two  daughters  of  Miefalcus,  a  nobleman 
of  his  court,  to  be  facrificed  in  their  (lead,  vainly  flatter¬ 
ing  himfelf  that  he  thereby  complied  with  the  oracle.  But 
Miefalcus  did  not  fail  to  revenge  the  injury,  by  putting 
the  king’s  two  daughters  to  death,  and  immediately  at¬ 
tacking  and  purfuing  the  king,  who  was  drowned  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  fwim  acrofs  the  Araxes,  which  was  then  called 
Helmus.  The  Armenians  were  in  procefs  of  time  fubdued 
by  the  Medes,  to  whom  Aftyages  made  them  tributaries, 
but  allowed  them  to  be  governed  by  their  own  kings; 
but,  on  the  diffolution  of  the  Median  empire  by  Cyrus,  the 
kingdom  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province,  and  they 
were  governed  by  Perfian  prefects  or  lieutenants.  On  the 
deftruclion  of  the  Perfian  empire  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
Armenia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians ;  to  whom 
it  continued  fubjeCt  till  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  An- 
tiochus  the  Great.  This  prince  having  appointed  two 
prefects  called  Zadriades  and  Artaxos  to  govern  Armenia, 
they  excited  the  people  to  a  revolt,  and  caufed  themfelves 
to  be  proclaimed  king  of  the  provinces  over  which  th'ey 
prelided.  Antiochus  being  then  very  young,  they  were 
attended  with  fuccefs  beyond  their  expectation  ;  which 
encouraged  them  to  attempt  the  enlargement  of  their  ter¬ 
ritories.  Accordingly,  invading  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
tries,  they  took  from  the  Medes  the  provinces  of  Cafpiana, 
Phaunitia,  and  Baforopida  ;  from  the  Iberians,  Chorzena 
and  Gogorena  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Cyrus  ;  from  the 
Chalybes  and  Moffynaeci,  the  provinces  of  Pareneta  and. 
Herexena,  which  bordered  on  Armenia  Minor.  On  tiiis 
occafion,  the  divifion  of  the  kingdom  into  Armenia  Major 
and  Minor  firft  took  place.  Artaxias  became  king  of  Ar¬ 
menia  Major,  and  Zadriades  of  Armenia  Minor. 

By  whom  Artaxias  was  fucceeded  is  not  known  ;  nei¬ 
ther  have  we  any  account  of  the  tranfaftions  of  his  reign, 
farther  than  that  Antiochirs  led  a  powerful  army  againft 
him  and  Zadriades,  but  without  being  able  to  recover  a 
(ingle  province  Upon  this  he  concluded  a  peace,  dejign* 
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ing  to  fall  upon  them  at  a  more  convenient  opportunity ; 
but  they,  having  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Romans, 
by  that  means  fecured  themfelves  in  the  poireflion  of  the 
kingdom.  After  this,  Artaxias  was  defeated  and  taken 
pril'oner  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes;  but  was  afterwards  re- 
itored  to  his  kingdom. 

From  this  time  we  meet  with  a  chafm  in  the  Armenian 
hiftory  for  feventy  years;  during  which  all  we  know  is, 
that  Tigranes,  the  king’s  fon,  was  delivered  up  as  an  hof- 
tage  to  the  Parthians ;  from  whence  it  is  plain,  that  the 
Armenians  had  been  carrying  on  an  unfuccefsful  war  with 
that  nation.  On  the  news  of  his  father’s  death,  however, 
the  Parthians  fet  the  young  king  at  liberty,  having  firft 
obliged  him  to  give  up  a  confiderable  part  of  his  kingdom 
by  way  of  ranfom.  Tigranes,  thus  reltored  to  his  father’s 
kingdom,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Mithridates  Eupa- 
tor,  againft  the  Romans.  One  of  the  articles  of  this  treaty 
was,  that  Mithridates  ftiould  have  the  conquered  coun¬ 
tries,  and  Tigranes  the  captives  and  plunder.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this,  Tigranes  was  to  invade  Cappadocia,  which 
he  had  lately  been  obliged,  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate  of 
Rome,  to  give  up  to  Ariobarzanes.  But,  before  thefe 
princes  took  the  field,  a  marriage  was  fojemnized  between 
Tigranes  and  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Mithridates. 
Immediately  after  the  nuptials,  Tigranes  fet  out  on  his 
intended  expedition  ;  and  Ariobarzanes,  on  the  firft  news 
of  his  march,  abandoned  his  kingdom  and  fled  to  Rome. 
Thus  Tigranes,  without  fighting  a  battle,  enriched  him- 
felf  w  ith  the  booty,  and  proclaimed  Ariarathes,  Mithri- 
dates’s  fon,  king  of  Cappadocia. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Syrians,  harafTed  with  a  long  and 
inteftine  war  of  the  Seleucidas,  invited  Tigranes  to  come 
and  take  polfellion  of  their  country  ;  which  lie  accordingly 
did,  and  kept  it  for  eighteen  years.  Encouraged  by  this 
fuccefs,  he  next  invaded  Armenia  Minor ;  defeated  and 
killed  king  Artanes,  and  in  one  campaign  made  himfelf 
matter  of  the  whole  kingdom.  From  Armenia  Minof\he 
marched  againft  the  Afiatic  Greeks,  the  Adiabenians,  the 
AfTyrians,  and  the  Gordians,  carrying  all  before  him,  and 
obliging  the'people  wherever  lie  came  to  acknowledge  him 
as  their  fovereign.  From  this  fecond  expedition  he  return¬ 
ed  loaded  with  booty,  which  he  foon  after  increafed  by 
the  fpoils  of  Cappadocia  ;  which  kingdom  he  invaded  a 
fecond  time,  at  the  inltance  of  Mithridates,  who  had  been 
obliged  by  the  Romans  to  withdraw  his  forces  from  thence. 
From  Cappadocia,  Tigranes  brought  into  Armenia  no  lefs 
than  300,000  captives,  having  furrounded  the  country  with 
his  numerous  forces  in  fuch  a  manner  that  none  could 
efcape.  Thefe,  with  the  prifoners  he  had  taken  in  his 
two  firft  expeditions,  lie  employed  in  building  the  city  of 
Tigranocerta,  which  they  afterwards  peopled. 

In  the  interim  Mithridates,  who  had  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  Romans  for  no  other  end  than  to  gain  time,  fent 
a  folemn  embafTy  to  Tigranes,  inviting  him  to  enter  into  a 
fecond  alliance  againft  tiie  common  enemy.  This  he  at 
firft  declined  ;  but  in  the  end  was  prevailed  upon  by  his 
wife  Cleopatra  to  fend  him  confiderable  fupplies,  though 
he  never  came  heartily  into  the  war,  not  caring  to  provoke 
the  Romans,  who  on  their  part  kept  fair  with  him,  taking 
no  notice  for  the  prefent  of  the  fupplies  he  had  fent  Mith¬ 
ridates.  That  unfortunate  prince,  being  foon  after  defeated 
by  Luculius,  was  forced  to  fly  into  Armenia,  where  his 
fon-in-law  promifed  to  proteft  his  perfon,  and  allotted  him 
one  of  his  caftles,  a  princely  retinue,  and  a  table  fuitable 
to  his  former  condition. 

Though  this  total  overthrow  of  Mithridates  might  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  Tigranes,  and  induced  him  to  oppofe 
the  growing  power  of  the  Romans,  he  neverthelefs  differed 
them  to  finifh  their  conqueft  of  Pontus,  while  he  marched 
at  the  head  of  a  very  numerous  army  againft  the  Parthians, 
with  a  defign  to  recover  the  dominions  they  had  formerly 
extorted  from  him  before  they  fet  him  at  liberty.  Thefe 
lie  eafily  retook;  and,  not  fatisfiedwith  what  formerly  be¬ 
longed  to  him,  he  added  to  them  all  Mefopotamia,  the 
countries  that  lay  about  Ninus  and  Arbela,  and  the’ fruit  - 
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ful  province  of  Migdonia;  for  the  Parthians,  though  a 
mighty  people,  fled  every  where  before  him.  From  Me- 
fopotamia  he  marched  into  Syria,  to  quell  a  rebellion 
which  had  been  railed  by  Cleopatra,  l'urnamed  Selene ; 
who,  after  the  death  of  her  liulband  Antiochus  Pius, 
reigned  jointly  with  her  fons  in  that  part  of  Syria  which 
Tigranes  had  not  feized  upon.  The  malcontents  were 
quickly  reduced,  and  the  queen  herfelf  was  taken  prifo- 
ner,  and  confined  to  the  caftle  of  Seleucia,  where  (lie  was 
put  to  death  by  the  king’s  orders.  From  Syria,  Tigranes 
palfed  into  Phoenice,  which  he  fubdued  in  great  part, 
Spreading  far  and  wide  the  terror  of  his  arms,  infonuicli 
that  all  the  princes  of  Afia,  except  thofe  who  were  in  al¬ 
liance  with  the  Romans,  either  in  perfon  or  by  deputies, 
fubmitted  and  paid  homage  to  the  conqueror. 

The  king  having  now  fubdued  all  Syria  to  the  borders 
of  Egypt,  and  being  elated  with  a  long  courfe  of  profper- 
ous  events,  began,  as  is  too  often  the  cafe,  to  look  upon 
himfelf  as  far  above  the  level  of  other  crowned  heads.  He 
alfumed  the  title  of  king  of  kings,  and  had  many  kings 
waiting  upon  him  as  fervants.  He  never  appeared  on 
horfeback  without  the  attendance  of  four  kings  drelfed  in 
livery,  who  ran  by  his  horfe ;  and,  when  he  gave  anfwers 
to  the  nations  that  applied  to  him,  the  ambafladors  flood 
on  either  (ide  the  throne  with  their  hands  clafped  together, 
that  attitude  being  then  accounted  among  the  orientals 
the  greateft  acknowledgment  of  vaflalage  and  fervitude. 
In  the  midft  of  all  this  hauteur,  he  was  vilited  by  an  am- 
baflador  from  Luculius  the  Roman  general,  who  without 
ceremony  told  him,  that  he  was  fent  to  demand  Mithri  ■ 
dates  king  of  Pontus,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  domi¬ 
nions  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  his  refufal,  to  denounce  war  againft; 
him.  Tigranes  returned  a  mild  anfwer  to  this  meflage  ; 
but  refufed  to  deliver  up  his  father-in-law  ;  and,  being 
highly  provoked  at  Luculius,  for  not  giving  him  the  title 
of  king  of  kings  in  his  letter,  he  did  not  lb  much  as  be- 
ft6w  upon  him  the  title  of  general  in  his  anfwer.  In  the 
mean  time,  being  informed  that  Zarbienus  king  of  the 
Gordians  had  entered  into  a  private  alliance  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  lie  put  him,  his  wife,  and  children,  to  death  ;  and, 
then  returning  into  Armenia,  received  a  vilit  from  his  fa¬ 
ther-in-law  Mithridates,  whom  to  that  time  he  had  not 
feen,  though  he  had  refided  a  year  and  eight  months  in 
his  dominions.  They  had  feveral  private  conferences  ; 
and  at  laft  Mithridates  was  fent  back  to  Pontus  with 
10,000  horfe,  to  raife  there  what  fticcours  lie  could. 

Luculius,  on  the  other  hand,  hearing  of  the  king’s  re- 
folution  to  protect  Mithridates,  began  his  march  for  Ar¬ 
menia,  at  the  head  of  only  two  legions  of  foot  and  3000 
horfe,  having  left  6000  men  in  Pontus  to  keep  that  coun¬ 
try  quiet.  After  palling  the  Euphrates,  he  detached  two 
parties  ;  one  to  beliege  a  city,  where  he  heard  Tigranes’* 
treafure  and  concubines  were  kept  ;  and  the  other  under 
Sextilius,  to  block  up  Tigranocerta,  in  order  to  compel 
the  king  to  a  battle.  But  Tigranes,  after  having  put  to 
death  the  fcout  that  brought  him  intelligence  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Romans,  made  towards  mount  Taurus-, 
which  he  had  appointed  for  the  place  of  the  general  ren¬ 
dezvous.  The  Roman  general  then  difpatched  Muraena 
in  purfuit  of  the  king  ;  who,  having  overtaken  him  in  a 
narrow  pafs,  defeated  him,  and,  befides  all  the  baggage, 
carried  off  a  great  many  prifoners,  the  king  himfelf  having 
fled  in  the  beginning  of  the  fkirmifli.  After  this,  he  fent 
out  feveral  parties  to  fcour  the  country,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  innumerable  forces  of  Tigranes  from  joining  into 
one  body.  This,  however,  he  was  not  able  to  effect :  Ti¬ 
granes  was  joined  by  fuch  numbers  of  Gordians,  Medes, 
Adiabenians,  Albanians,  Iberians,  &-c.  that,  before  he  left 
mount  Taurus,  his  army  confided,  according  to  Plutarch, 
of  150,000  foot,  35,000  pioneers,  20,000  archers  and  (ling¬ 
ers,  and  55,000  horfe. 

Luculius  was  fo  far  from  being  difmayed  at  this  formi¬ 
dable  army,  that  the  only  fear  he  had  was  left  the  king 
fhould  follow  the  advice  of  Mithridates,  which  was  not  to 
engage  the  Romans,  but,  by  ravaging  the  country,  dill  refs 
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them  for  want  of  provifions.  The  event,  however,  turned 
out  to  his  wiihes.  Tigranes  having  called  a  council  of 
war,  it  was  unanimoufly  refolved  to  attack  the  Romans  ; 
and  Taxilis,  whom  Mithridates  fent  to  diffuade  the  king 
from  rilkihg  a  battle,  was  in  danger  of  lofing  his  head,  on 
account  of  the  advice  he  gave.  The  Roman  general,  upon 
this  information,  left  Muraena  with  6000  men  to  carry  on 
the  fiege,  while  he  himfelf  marched  againft  the  king’s  vaft 
army  with  only  10,000  men  according  to  fome,  and  the 
liigheft  computations  make  them  no  more  than  1 8,000. 
The  Romans  were  at  fir  ft  greatly  dilheartened ;  but,  being 
encouraged  by  Lucullus,  they  foon  broke  the  Armenian 
army,  who  betook  themfelves  to  flight  almoft  at  the  firft 
onlet.  The  Romans  purfued  them  till  night,  making  a 
molt  terrible  (laughter.  Plutarch  informs  11s,  that  of  the 
Armenians  100,000  foot  were  killed,  and  that  very  few  of 
the  cavalry  efcaped;  whereas  of  the  Romans  only  five  men 
were  killed  and  100  wounded.  Antiochus  the  philofopher, 
mentioning  this  battle,  fays,  that  the  fun  never  beheld  the 
like  ;  and  Livy,  that  the  Romans  never  fought  at  fuch  a 
difadvantage  ;  the  conquerors  not  amounting  to  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  conquered.  Tigranes  in  his  flight,  having  met 
with  his  fon  in  as  forlorn  a  condition  as  himfelf,  refigned 
to  him  his  royal  robes  and  diadem,  defiring  him  to  fliift 
for  himfelf  and  fave  thofe  royal  enligns.  The  young  prince 
delivered  them  to  a  trufty  friend,  who,  being  taken  by  the 
Romans,  configned  them  to  Lucullus. 

While  the  king  was  making  his  efcape,  lie  was  met  by 
Mithridates,  who  was  marching  to  his  afliltance  at  the  head 
of  a  confiderable  army.  The  king  of  Pontus  cheered  up  his 
lon-in-law,  advifing  him,  in  dead  of  fruitlefsly  bewailing 
the  prelent  di falter,  to  rally  his  troops,  raife  new  fupplies, 
and  renew  the  war ;  not  queftioning  but  that  in  another 
campaign  he  might  repair  all  the  lolfes  he  had  fuffained  : 
but,  while  the  two  kings  were  confulting,  Lucullus  made 
himfelf  matter  of  Tigranocerta.  From  this  city  he  marched 
into  the  fmall  kingdom  of  Gordyene,  w  here  he  celebrated, 
with  the  utmoft  pomp,  the  obfequies  of  king  Zabienus, 
whom  Tigranes  had  put  to  death.  In  this  kingdom,  be- 
fides  immenfe  fums  of  gold  and  filver,  he  met  with  fuch 
ftore  of  provifions  as  enabled  him  to  carry  on  the  war 
without  putting  the  republic  to  any  charge. 

The  two  kings,  having  levied  new  forces,  appointed  their 
troops  to  rendezvous  in  the  fpacious  plains  near  mount 
Taurus,;  whereupon  Lucullus,  leaving  Gordyene,  encamp¬ 
ed  clofe  by  the  enemy.  Several  flcirmilhes  happened  with¬ 
out  any  confiderable  advantage ;  but  Lucullus  could  by  no 
means  draw  them  to  a  general  engagement.  Upon  this  he 
decamped,  as  if  he  defigned  to  march  againft  Artaxata  and 
lay  fiege  to  that  place,  where  Tigranes  had  left  his  wife 
and  children,  with  great  part  of  his  treafures.  He  had 
fcarcely  formed  his  camp  when  the  enemy  appeared,  and 
fat  dow  n  clofe  by  him.  Lucullus  did  not  allow  them  to 
fortify  their  camp,  but  immediately  attacked  them ;  and, 
having  put  them  to  flight  after  a  faint  reliftance,  purfued 
them  all  night  with  great  daughter,  and  took  moft  of  the 
officers  prifoners. 

The  Roman  foldiers,  now  finding  the  cold  very  fevere, 
requefted  their  general  to  allow  them  to  retire  into  winter 
quarters.  This  requeft  he  rejected  with  indignation;  upon 
which  they  mutinied.  Lucullus  did  all  he  could  to  per- 
fuade  them  to  continue  in  their  duty,  and  prevailed  fo  far 
that  they  confented  to  lay  fiege  to  Nilibis,  in  hopes  of  booty. 
This  place  they  took;  and  Lucullus,  to  the  great  fatis- 
faftion  of  his  troops,  took  up  his  winter  quarters  there. 
The  next  year,  however,  his  forces  again  nmtined,  ac- 
culing  him  of  amafling  immenfe  wealth  for  himfelf  ;  and, 
throwing  their  empty  purfes  at  his  feet,  told  him,  that,  as 
he  enriched  himfelf  alone,  he  might  carry  on  the  war  alone. 
He  endeavoured  to  appeafe  them  as  much  as  poffible;  but 
the  fedition  being  fomented  by  a  party  in  the  intereft  of 
Pompey,  at  that  time  afpiring  to  the  command  of  Lu- 
cullus’s  army,  the  latter  was  obliged  to  fit  ftill,  and  fee 
Mithridates  and  Tigranes  over-run  Cappadocia,  and  reco¬ 
ver  all  Armenia,  and  great  part  of  Pontus.  They  would 
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have  gained  greater  advantages,  had  not  a  fon  of  Tigranes 
taken  up  arms  againft  his  father,  and  obliged  him  to  divide 
his  troops.  The  father  and  fon  coming  to  a  pitched  bat¬ 
tle,  the  latter  was  defeated,  and  forced  to  fave  himfelf  in 
Parthia,  where  he  pcrfuaded  Phrahates,  king  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  to  affift  him  with  a  numerous  army.  Phrahates  having 
laid  fiege  to  Artaxata,  Tigranes  the  elder  was  obliged  to 
hide  himfelf  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  his  kingdom  ; 
upon  which  the  king  of  Parthia  returned  home.  Of  this 
Tigranes  the  father  being  apprifed,  he  abandoned  the  faft- 
nefles  of  the  mountains;  and,  falling  upon  his  foil  at  Ar¬ 
taxata,  difperfed  the  rebels  with  great  daughter,  and  en¬ 
tered  his  metropolis  in  triumph.  Tigranes  the  fon  firft  fled 
to  Mithridates  ;  but,  finding  him  reduced  to  great  ftraits, 
having  been  defeated  a  few  days  before,  with  the  lofs  of 
40,000  men,  by  Pompey,  he  went  over  to  the  Romans, 
and  led  them  into  Armenia  againft  his  father,  as  an  ally 
of  Mithridates.  Tigranes  being  quite  difpirited,  and  un¬ 
able  to  make  head  againft  the  Romans,  refol.ved  at  once  to 
fubmit.  Accordingly  he  waited  on  Pompey  in  his  camp  ; 
and,  having  delivered  his  fword  to  two  lictors,  proftrated 
himfelf  before  him,  and  laid  his  diadem  at  his  feet.  Pom¬ 
pey  gave  him  a  gracious  reception,  and  generoufiy  reftored 
him  the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  but  fined  him  6000  talents 
for  making  war  on  the  Roman  people  without  a  caufe. 
As  the  king  had  appealed  to  the  Roman  general  for  juftice 
againft  his  fon,  Pompey  heard  both  parties  the  next  day, 
and  made  the  foil  governor  of  Gordyene  and  Sophene;  but 
the  treafures  that  were  kept  in  the  latter  he  adjudged  to 
the  father,  becaufe  without  them  he  could  not  pay  the 
fine.  The  fon,  being  thus  difappointed,  endeavoured  firft 
to  make  his  efcape,  and  afterwards,  by  private  meffengers, 
folicited  the  inhabitants  not  to  deliver  up  the  treafures  to 
his  father.  This  being  relented  by  Pompey,  he  caufed 
him  to  be  kept  in  irons ;  yet  even  then  he  found  means  to 
ftir  up  Phrahates  king  of  Parthia,  vvhofe  daughter  he  had 
married,  againft  the  Romans,  and  to  form  a  confpiracy 
againft  his  father’s  life ;  whereupon  Pompey  fent  him  in 
chains  to  Rome,  where  he  was  kept  prifoner  till  the  tri- 
buneftiip  of  P.  Clodius ;  who,  being  bribed  with  a  large 
fum  of  money,  fet  him  at  liberty  in  fpite  of  Pompey  and 
the  fenate.  Tigranes  now  yielded  to  the  Romans  Cappa¬ 
docia,  Syria,  Silicia,  and  that  part  of  Phcenice  which  he 
poftefted,  contenting  himfelf  with  his  paternal  kingdom; 
and  not  only  paid  the  fine  laid  upon  him,  but  made  large 
prefents  to  Pompey,  and  to  all  the  officers  of  his  army, 
which  procured  him  the  title  of  the  friend,  and  ally  of  the 
Roman  people.  He  afterwards  entered  into  a  war  with  Phra¬ 
hates  king  of  Parthia,  by  whom  he  was  overcome,  and 
would  have  been  driven  out  of  his  kingdom,  had  not  a 
peace  been  brought  about  by  the  mediation  of  Pompey. 
He  ever  after  cultivated  a  ftrict  friendfliip  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  infomuch  that  lie  not  only  refufed  to  receive  Mithri¬ 
dates,  who  fled  to  him  after  he  had  been  routed  by  Pom¬ 
pey  near  mount  Stella,  but  even  offered  a  reward  of  one 
hundred  talents  to  any  one  who  would  put  him  to  death. 
His  fecond  fon  alfo,  by  name  Sariafter,  took  up  arms  againft 
him  ;  but  by  the  afliftance  of  the  Romans  that  rebellion  was 
foon  quelled.  He  died  in  the  8^th  year  of  his  age  ;  and 
was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Artuafdes,  called  by  jofephus 
Artabazes,  by  Oroftus  Artabanes,  and  by  others  Artoadifes. 

From  this  time  to  the  reign  of  Trajan,  Armenia  was  go¬ 
verned  by  its  own  kings ;  but,  as  they  were  vaffals  to  the 
Romans,  their  hiftory  falls  under  that  of  the  Romans.  By 
Trajan,  Armenia  Major  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  pro¬ 
vince;  but  it  foon  recovered  its  liberty,  and  was  again 
governed  by  its  own  kings  in  the  reigns  of  Conftantine  the 
Great  and  his  fucceflor,  to  whom  the  kings  of  Armenia 
were  feudatories.  In  the  reign  of  Juftin  II.  the  Saracens 
fubdued  and  held  it  till  the  irruption  of  the  Turks,  who 
pofteffed  themfelves  of  this  kingdom,  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  Turcomania.  The  Turks,  after  the  reduction  of  Arme¬ 
nia,  invaded  Perfia,  and  other  countries  fubject  to  the  em- 
rors  of  the  eaft  ;  which  gave  the  Armenians  an  opportunity 
of  Ihaking  off  the  Turkifh  yoke,  and  again  fetting  up  kings 
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of  tli-eir  own,  by  whom  they  were  governed  till  the  country 
was  fubdued  by  Occadan,  or,  as  iome  ftyle  him,  Hcccata , 
the  fan  of  Cingis,  the  firft  cham  of  the  Tartars.  Neither 
was  the  conqueft  of  Armenia  by  the  Tartars  fo  abfolute  as 
to  extirpate  the  race  of  their  kings :  for  we  read  of  Haithon , 
lurnamed  the  Armenian,  reigning  fome  time  after,  and  going 
in  perfon  to  treat  with  Mungo,  the  great  cham  of  Tartary, 
of  the  concerns  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  in  our  chronicles  we 
.find  mention  made  of  Leo  king  of  Armenia,  who  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  came  into  England  to  fue  for  aid 
.a  gain  ft  the  Turks,  by  whom  lie  had  been  driven  from  his 
kingdom.  In  the  year  1472  of  the  Chriftian  era,  Ulian 
Call'anes,  king  of  Armenia,  fucceeding  to  the  crown  of 
Perfia,  made  Armenia  a  province  of  that  empire  ;  in  which 
hate  it  continued  till  the  year  1522,  when  it  was  lubdued 
by  Selim  II.  and  made  a  province  of  the  Turkilh  empire  ; 
ftnee  which  time  it  has  continued  fubjefft  to  the  Turks, 
.except  the  eaftern  part,  which  is  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Perfiar.s. 

Concerning  Armenia  Minor  we  find  very  little  recorded, 
except  what  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  what  falls 
under  the  Roman  hiftory.  It  was  made  a  Roman  province 
by  Vefpafian,  and  continued  fo  till  the  divifton  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  when  it  was  lubjedted  to  the  emperors  of  the  eaft  ; 
.and,  on  the  decline  of  their  power,  was1  fubdued  firft  by  the 
Perfians,  and  afterwards  by  the  Turks,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Genech ,  and  have  continued  matters  of  it  ever  lince. 

This  country  is  ftill  divided  into  the  Great  and  Small. 
Great  Armenia  comprehends  what  is  now  called  Turco¬ 
mans.  It  has  Georgia  on  the  north,  from  which  it  is  fe- 
parated  by  high  mountains ;  the  river  Euphrates  on  the 
weft  ;  Diarbeker,  Curdiftan,  and  Aderbijan,  on  the  fouth  ; 
and  Shirvan  on  the  eaft.  The  chief  towns  in  that  part  of 
Armenia  belonging  to  Turkey  are,  Arzum  the  capital, 
near  the  fprings  of  the  Euphrates,  a  large  city  and  a  great 
.thoroughfare  for  the  caravans  between  Turkey  and  Perfia  ; 
Kara,  a  ftrong  city,  head  of  the  government  of  the  fame 
name  ;  Bayazid,  a  republic  of  Hurds,  near  mount  Ararat ; 
Baha,  another  republic  of  the  fame  ;  and  Van  or  Wan,  on 
the  lake  Van,  the  head  of  a  government  of  the  fame  name  ; 
with  other  towns  of  lefs  note.  That  part  of  Armenia  fub- 
je£l  to  Perfia  is  chiefly  contained  in  the  province  of  Aran, 
in  which  are  feveral  fine  towns  ;  as,  Erivan  or  Rivan,  the 
capital  of  the  whole  ;  Ganjals,  one  of  the  fineft  cities  in 
Perfia,  in  the  north  of  the  province,  near  the  Kur  ;  Ka- 
pan,  on  the  fouth  fide,  near  the  Aras;  befides  Nakchivan, 
Aftabad  Julfa,  Ordabad,  Baylakan  or  Pilkan,  on  the  Aras ; 
Berdah  and  Shilkah  on  the  Kur. 

The  country  in  general  is  full  of  mountains  and  valleys, 
lakes  and  rivers ;  particularly  the  country  about  the  three 
churches,  near  Erivan,  is  admirably  fine,  being  full  of  ri¬ 
vulets,  which  render  it  extremely  fruitful.  Befides  great 
quantities  of  all  forts  of  grain,  here  are  fields  of  a  prodi¬ 
gious  extent  covered  with  tobacco  :  but  it  is  not  a  native 
of  the  place,  though  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  feat  of 
paradife,  or  the  garden  of  Eden  mentioned  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  The  reft  of  the  country  produces  rice,  cotton,  flax, 
melons,  and  grapes  ;  in  fliort,  there  is  nothing  wanting  but 
.olives;  which  is  by  Lome  thought  to  prove  that  the  ark 
could  not  reft  on  mount  Ararat,  becaufe  the  dove  brought 
an  olive-branch  in  her  mouth,  and  this  tree  never  leaves  a 
place  where  it  once  grew.  It  feems,  however,  to  have 
been  otherwife  anciently;  for  Strabo  tells  us,  that  the  olive 
grew  in  Gogarene,  a  province  of  Armenia.  The  water¬ 
melons  are  as  cold  as  ice  in  the  hotteft  day,  and  melt  in 
the  mouth  ;  the  belt  are  produced  in  the  falt-lands,  near 
the  three  churches  and  the  river  Aras.  After  rain,  the 
fea-falt  lies  in  cryttals  upon  the  fields,  and  even  crackles 
under  the  feet.  About  ten  miles  from  the  thre.e  churches, 
in  the  road  to  Teflis,  ther.e  are  pits  or  quarries  of  foffile 
Jalt,  which  yield  enough  to  fupply.all  Perfia,  without  being 
^exhaufted  :  they  cut  it  into  large  pieces  like  done,  and  each 
buffalo  carries  two  of  them  ;  the  mountain  from  whence  it 
is  dug  is  an  entire  mafs  of  fait,  which  appears  like  ‘a  rock 
;£>f  filver,  when  the  fun  fliines,  on  thd  places  not  covered 
V01..  JI.  No.  6G 
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with  earth.  The  whole  country  has  been  remarkable  for 
its  extreme  cold,  from  the  remoteft  antiquity.  Sir  John 
Chardin  tells  us,  that  he  found  ice  in  the  rivulets  in  the 
mornings  even  of  the  month  of  July.  In  many  places, 
alfo,  if  they  had  not  the  convenience  of  watering  their 
grounds,  they  would  be  almoft  entirely  barren. 

The  Armenians  are  an  honeft,  civil,  polite,  people, 
fcarcely  troubling  themfelves  about  any  thing  elfe  but 
trade,  which  they  carry  on  in  mod  parts  of  the  world,  by 
which  means  they  have  fpread  themfelves  over  the  eaft, 
and  alfo  a  great  part  of  Europe.  The  religion  of  the  Ar¬ 
menians  is  the  Chriftian,  of  the  Eutychian  fe£t  :  that  is, 
they  own  but  one  nature  in  Jefus  Chrift  ;  and,  when  they 
fpeak  of  tire  hypoftatical  union,  that  he  is  perfect  God  and 
perfect  man  without  mixture.  The  Armenian  clergy  con- 
fift  of  patriarchs,  archbifhops,  doctors,  fecular  priefts,  and 
monks.  The  fecular  priefts  are  not  allowed  to  marry  a 
fecond  time,  and  therefore  they  take  care  to  choofe  young 
healthy  wives:  they  maintain  themfelves  and  families  b* 
following  fome  occupation,  infomuch  that  they  have  hard¬ 
ly  time  to  perform  their  ec.cleftaftlcal  funftions  :  they  lie 
in  the  churches  on  the  vigils  of  thofe  days  they  are  obliged 
to  officiate.  The  Armenian  monks  are  of  the  order  of  St. 
Bafil ;  and  every  Wednefday  and  Friday  they  eat  neither 
fifh,  nor  eggs,  nor  oil,  nor  any  thing  made  of  milk,  and 
dining  Lent  they  live  upon  nothing  but  roots:  they  are 
allowed  wine  only  on  the  Saturday  in  the  Holy  Week,  and 
meat  on  the  Eafter  Sunday.  Belides  the  great  Lent,  they 
have  four  others  of  eight  days  each,  which  are  inftituteii 
to  prepare  for  the  four  great  feftivals  of  the  Nativity,  the 
Afcenlion,  the  Annunciation,  and  St.  George  ;  in  which 
times  they  do  not  eat  eggs,  fifli,  oil,  or  butter.  They  have 
feven  facraments ;  baptifm,  confirmation,  penance,  the 
eucharift,  extreme  undlion,  orders,  and  matrimony.  In 
baptifm,  the  child  is  plunged  three  times  into  the  water, 
and  the  fame  form  of  words  that  is  ufed  with  us  is  repeat¬ 
ed  every  time  ;  the  prieft  then  puts  a  fmall  cord  made  with 
filk  and  cotton  on  the  neck  of  the  infant,  and  anoints  his 
forehead,  chin,  ftomach,  arm-pits,  hands,  and  feet,  making 
the  fign  of  the  crofs  on  each  part.  When  the  child  is  bap¬ 
tized,  he  is  carried  home  by  the  godfather  with  the  found, 
of  drums  and  trumpets.  The  women  do  not  go  to  church 
till  forty  days  after  their  delivery  ;  and  they  obferve  many 
Jewifli  cuftoms. 

AR.MENPACA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Prunus. 

ARME'NIAN,yi  Something  belonging  to  or  produced 
in  Armenia:  thus  we  fay,  Armenian  Jlone ,  Armenian  bole,  See. 

ARMEN'TAL,  or  Armen'tine,  adj.  \_armentalis,  or 
armentinus,  Lat.]  Belonging  to  a  drove  or  herd  of  cattle. 

ARMENTE'QUl,  or  Armenza,  a  village  of  Spain, 
in  the  country  of  Alava,  once  a  city  and  fee  of  an  archbi- 
fhop,  but  now  only  a  fmall  place,  one  mile  from  Vittoria. 

ARMENTIE'RES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  North,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftrict  of  Lille,  iituated  on  the  Lys.  It  was  taken  and  re¬ 
taken  feveral  times  in  the  wars  between  France  and  Spain. 
Lewis  XIV.  deftroyed  the  fortifications  in  1667.  It  is  eight 
leagues  eaft  of  St.Omer,  and  two  and  a  quarter  weft  of  Lille. 

ARMEN'TO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  and  province  of  Bafilicata,  twenty  miles  fouth-fouth- 
eaft  of  Potenza. 

ARMENTO'SE,  adj.  [ armentofus ,  Lat.]  Abounding 
with  cattle. 

ARME'NUS,  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  of  Theflalian 
origin.  From  him  the  country  of  Armenia  is  laid  to  have 
received  its  name. 

Armenus  .Lapis,  or  Armenian  Stone,  a  mineral 
fubftance,  which  is  but  improperly  called  a  Jlone-,  being 
no  other  than  an  ochreous  earth,  and  properly  called  blue 
ochre.  It  is  a  very  valuable  fubftance  in  painting,  being 
a 'bright  and  lively  blue.  It  was  in  fo  high  efteem  as  "a 
paint  among  the  ancients,  that  counterfeits  were  continu¬ 
ally  attempted  to  fetve  in  its  place.  Theophraftus  has  re¬ 
corded  it  as  a  thing  judged  worthy  a  place  in  the  Egyptian 
annals,  which  of  their  kings  had  the  honour  of  inventing 
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the  faditioiis  kind  ;  and  lie  tells  us  the  genuine  native 
Jubilance  was  a  thing  of  that  value,  that  prefents  were 
made  of  it  to  great  perfons,'  and  that  the  Phoenicians  paid 
their  tribute  in  it.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  earth,  of  an  even 
and  regular  texture  ;  and  of  a  fine  blue,  fometimes  deeper, 
fometimes  paler,  and  frequently  mixed  with  green.  It  is 
foft,  tender,  and  light;  of  an  even,  but  fomewhat  dnfty, 
fur  face  ;  it  adheres  firmly  to  the  tongue,  and  is  dry,  but 
not  harlh  to  the  touch.  It  eaiily  breaks  between  the  fin¬ 
gers,  and  does  not  (Iain  the  hands.  It  is  of  a  brackilh  dis¬ 
agreeable  talie,  and  will  fometimes  ferment  with  acids, 
and  fometimes  not.  It  is  a  very  fcarce  foffil,  but  is  found 
very  pure,  though  in  but  finall  quantities,  in  the  mines  at 
Goffelaer  in  Saxony.  It  is  frequently  found  fpotted  with 
green,  and  fometimes  with  black,  and  very  often  is  mixed 
among  the  green  ochre,  called  berggruen  by  the  Germans, 
which  has  thence  been  erroneoufiy  called  by  its  name.  It 
is  too  foft  to  give  fire  with  fteel,  and  lofes  its  colour  when 
heated.  It  operates  indantly  as  an  emetic,  in  a  dole  of  four 
grains.  It  differs  little  from  the  tapis  lazuli. 

ARME'RIA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Dianthus. 

ARME'RIUS.  See  Dianthus  and  Silene. 

AR'MET,  a  town  on  the  iliand  of  NoulTa  Laout,  one 
of  the  Molucca  illands. 

ARM'GAUNT,  adj.  [from  arm  and  gaunt. Slender 
as  the  arm  : 

So  lie  nodded, 

And  foberly  did  mount  an  armgaunt  deed.  Shake/peare. 

ARM'-HOLE, [from  arm  and  hole.']  The  cavity  un¬ 
der  the  fhculder. — Tickling  is  mod  in  the  foies  of  the  feet, 
and  under  the  arm-holes ,  and  on  the  fides.  The  caufe  is 
the  thinnefs  of  the  (kin  in  thofe  parts,  joined  with  the  rare- 
nefs  of  being  touched  there.  Bacon. 

AR'MIGER,  f.  efquire,  cfcuyer,  fcutarius,  is  a  name  of 
dignity,  next  above  the  degree  of  gentleman,  and  below  a 
knight.  Anciently  he  was  one  that  was  attendant  on  fuch 
as  had  the  order  of  knighthood,  bearing  their  fltields  and 
other  armour,  and  lie! ping  them  to  horfe,  and  performing 
other  fuch  like  Cervices.  See  Esqjjire. 

ARMI'GEROUS,  adj.  [from  armiger,  Lat.  an  armour- 
bearer.]  Bearing  arms. 

ARMIL'LA,/.  larmus,  Lat.  the  arm.]  The  round 
ligament  which  confines  the  tendons  of  the  carpus. 

ARMIL'LARY,  adj.  [from  arniilla,  Lat.  a  bracelet.] 
Something  confiding  of  rings  or  circles. 

Armillary  Sphere,  an  artificial  fphere  contpofed  of 
a  number  of  circles  of  the  mundane  fphere,  put  together 
in  their  natural  order,  to  eafe  and  aflift  the  imagination  in 
conceiving  the  conftitution  of  the  heavens,  and  the  motions 
of  the  celedial  bodies.  The  armillary  fphere  revolves  up¬ 
on  its  axis  within  a  filvered  horizon,  which  is  divided  into 
degrees,  and  moveable  every  way  upon  a  brafs  fupporter. . 
The  other  parts  are  the  equinodial,  zodiac,  meridian,  the 
two  tropics,  and  the  two  polar  circles. 

Armillary  Trigonometer,  an  indrument  for  ex- 
peditioudy  refolving  many  problems  in  adronomy,  dialling, 
and  fpherical  trigonometry.  It  was  invented  by  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray,  and  greatly  improved  by  Mr.  Fergul’on. 

AR'MILLATED,  adj.  [Latin.]  Having  bracelets. 

ARMILUS'TRIUM,  f.  A  feftival  celebrated  by  the 
Romans  in  the  field  of  Mars,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  in  which  they  offered  facrifices  for  the  profperity  of 
the  arms  of  the  Roman  empiie. 

AR'MINGS,  f.  in  a  (hip,  the  fame  with  wade-clothes, 
being  clothes  hung  about  the  outfide  of  the  fltip’s  upper- 
works  fore  and  aft,  and  before  the  cubbrige  heads.  Some 
are  a-lfo  bung  round  the  tops,  called  top  armings.  Chambers. 

ARMI'NIANS,  a  religious  fed,  or  party,  which  arofe 
in  Holland  by  a  reparation  from  tlte  Calvinids.  They 
followed  the  dodrine  of  Arminius,  who  thinking  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Calvin,  witli  regard  to  free-will,  prededination, 
and  grace,  too  fevere,  began  to  exprefs  his  doubts  con¬ 
cerning  them  in  the  year  1591 ;  and,  upon  farther  inquiry 
adopted  fentiments  more  nearly  refembling  thole  ot  the 
Lutherans  than  of  the  Calvinids.  The  controverfies  on 
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this  fiibjcift  became  very  general  after  the  death  of  Armf- 
nius,  in  the  year  1609,  and  threatened  to  involve  the  Uni- 
ted  Provinces  in  civil  difcord.  The  Arminian  tenets  gained 
ground  under  the  mild  and  favourable  treatment  of  the 
magidrates  of  Holland  ;  though,  in  the  refult  of  the  tou¬ 
ted,  the  Armenians  were  overpowered  and  oppreffed,  and 
reduced  to  a  date  of  exile,  till  after  the  death  of  prince 
Maurice.  The  Arminian  fyftem  has  very  much  prevailed 
in  England  fince  the  time  of  archbifliop  Land,  and  its  vo*> 
taries  in  other  countries  are  very  numerous. 

The  diftinguiflting  tenets  of  the  Arminians  may  be  com- 
prifed  in  the  following  five  articles;  relating  to  prededina¬ 
tion,  univerfal  redemption,  the  corruption  of  man,  conver- 
fion,  and  perfeverance.  1.  Witli  refped  to  the  fird,  they 
maintained,  “  That  God,  from  all  eternity,  determined  to 
bedow  falvation  on  thofe  who  he  forelaw  would  perfevere 
unto  the  end  in  their  faith  in  Jefus  Chrid;  and  to  inflict 
everlalling  punifhments  on  thofe  who  fltould  continue  in 
their  unbelief,  and  relid  unto  the  end  his  divine  fuccours: 
fo  that  election  was  conditional,  and  reprobation  in  like 
manner  the  refult  of  forefeen  infidelity  and  perfevering 
wickednefs.”  2.  On  the  fecond  point  the  Arminians  taught, 
“  Tliat  Jefus  Chrid,  by  his  fufferings  and  death,  made  an 
atonement  for  the  fins  of  all  mankind  in  general,  and  of 
every  individual  in  particular  ;  that,  however,  none  but 
thofe  who  believe  in  him  can  be  partakers  of  their  divine 
benefit.”  3.  On  the  third  article  they  held,  “  That  true 
faith  cannot  proceed  from  the  exercife  of  our  natural  fa¬ 
culties  and  powers,  nor  from  the  force  and  operation  of 
free  will ;  fmee  man,  in  confequence  of  his  natural  cor¬ 
ruption,  is  incapable  either  of  thinking  or  doing  any  good 
thing;  and  that  therefore  it  is  neceflary,  in  order  to  his 
converfion  and  falvation,  that  he  be  regenerated  and  re¬ 
newed  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghod,  which  is  the 
gift  of  God  through  Jefus  Chrid.”  4.  “  That  this  divine 
grace,  or  energy  of  the  Holy  Ghod,  begins  and  perfects 
every  thing  that  can  be  called  good  in  man,  and  confe- 
quently  all  good  works  are  to  be  attributed  to  God  alone  ; 
that,  neverthelefs,  this  grace  is  offered  to  all,  and  does  not 
force  men  to  att  againfl  their  inclination,  but  may  be  re¬ 
dded  and  rendered  ineffectual  by  tiie  perverfe  will  of  the 
impenitent  dinner.”  Some  modern  Arminians  interpret  this 
and  the  lad  article  with  agreaterlatitu.de.  5.  “ThatGod 
gives  to  the  truly  faithful,  who  are  regenerated  by  his 
grace,  the  means  of  preferving  themlelves  in  this  date;” 
and,  though  the  fird  Arminians  made  fame  doubt  with 
refped  to  the  doling  part  of  this  article,  their  followers 
uniformly  maintain,  “  that  the  regenerate  may  lofe  true 
judifying  faith,  forfeit  their  date  of  grace,  and  die  in  their 
fins.”  The  modern  fydem  of  Arminianifm  likewife  ex¬ 
tends  the  limits  of  the  Chridian  church  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  Chridians  of  all  feds  and  denominations,  Papids  ex¬ 
cepted,  may  be  formed  into  one  religious  body,  and  live 
together  in  brotherly  love  and  concord.  The  Arminians 
are  alfo  called  Remonjlrants,  from  an  humble  petition  en¬ 
titled  their  Remonjlrance,  which,  in  the  year  1610,  they  ad- 
dreffed  to  the  States  of  Holland.  Their  principal  writers 
are,  Arminius,  Epifcopius,  Vordius,  Grotius,  Curcellreus, 
Limborch,  Le  Clerc,  Wetdein,  and  many  others  of  more 
modern  date. 

ARMI'NIUS  (James),  whofe  real  name  in  Low  Dutch 
was  James  Harmanni,  a  famous  Protedant  divine,  from 
whom  the  fed  of  Arminians  took  their  name,  was  born  at 
Oude-water,  in  Holland,  in  1560.  He  was  ordained  mi- 
nider  at  Amderdam,  in  Augud  1588  ;  and  he  foon  after 
didinguidied  himfelf  by  his  fermons,  which  gained  him 
univerfal  applaufe.  Martin  Lydias,  profeffor  of  divinity 
at  Franker,  judging  him  a  fit  perfon  to  refute  a  writing  in 
which  Beza’s  dodrine  of  prededination  had  been  attacked 
by  fome  miniders  of  Delft,  Arminius  at  his  intreaties  un¬ 
dertook  the  ta(k  ;  when,  upon  examining  the  reafons  on 
both  fides,  he  came  into  the  very  opinions  he  had  under¬ 
taken  to  dedroy,  and  wrote  much  dronger  in  their  favour. 
In  1602,  a  pedilential  difeafe  raged  at  Amderdam,  during 
which  he  aded  with  the  greateft  refolution,  in  aililting  the 
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poor,  and  comforting  the  fi'ck  ;  and  Lucas  Trelcatius  and 
Francis  Junius  dying  of  that  difeafc  at  Leyden,  -  Arminius 
was  chofe’n  proifeffor  of  divinity  there,  and  was  made  doc- 
tor  of  divinity.  Difputes  were  foon  after  kindled  in  t hat 
univerfity  ;  and  lie  was  engaged  in  a  contelf,  occalioned  by 
a  deputation  of  his  concerning  t he  divinity  of  the  Son. 
Thefe  contefts,  his  continual  labour,  and  the  concern  of 
feeing  his  reputation  blafted  by  a  multitude  of  Handers  in 
relation  to  his  religious  opinions,  impaired  his  health,  and 
threw  him  into  a  fit  of  iicknefs,  of  which  he  died,  onthe 
i yfii  of  October,  1609.  Arniinius  was  efteetned  an  excel¬ 
lent  preacher:  his  voice  was  low,  but  audible;  and  his 
pronunciation  was  admirable  :  he  was  eafy  and  affable  to 
perfons  of  all  ranks,  and  facetious  in  his  converfation  a- 
monglt  his  friends.  Id  is  great  delire  was,  that  Chrillians 
would  bear  with  one  another  in  all  contvovefiies  which  did 
not  aiie£t  the  fundamentals  of  tlveir  religion  ;  and,  when 
they  perfeented  each  other  for  points  of  indifference,  it 
gave  him  the  utmofi:  diffatisfaefion.  The  curators  of  the 
univerfity  of  Leyden  had  fo  great  a  regard  for  him,  that 
they  fettled  a  penlion  upon  his  wife  and  children.  He  left 
feveral  works,  viz.  1.  Difputationes  de  diverlis  Chriftianae 
religionis  capitibus.  2.  Orationes,  itemque  tradfatus  in- 
figniores  aliquot.  3.  Examen  modefti  libelli  Gulielmi 
Perkinfi  de  prasdeFinationis  modo  et  ordine,  itemque  de 
amplitudine  gratiae  divinae.  4.  Analyfis  capitis  noni  ad 
Romanos.  5.  DitLertatio  de  vero  et  genuino  fen  fit  capitis 
feptimi  epiftolse  ad  Romanos.  6.  Arnica  collatio  cum  D. 
Francifco  Junio  de  pr^eftinatione  per  literas  habita.  7-- 
Epiftolaad  Hippolitum  a  collibus.” 

ARMI'POTENCE,yi  [from  arma,  arms,  and  potentia, 
power,  Lat.]  Power  in  war. 

ARMI'POTENT,  adj.  \_amnipotens,  Lat.]  Powerful  in 
arms;  mighty  in  war. — The  manifold  linguift,  and  the 
armipotent  foldier.  Shakefpearc. 

For  if  our  God,  the  Lord  armipotent, 

Thofe  armed  angels  in  our  aid  down  fend, 

That  were  at  Dathan  to  his  prophet  fent, 

Thou  wilt  come  down  with  them.  Fairfax. 

Beneath  the  low’ring  brow,  and  on  a  bent. 

The  temple  Food  of  Mars  armipotent.  Dryden. 

ARMI'RA,  a  fea-port  town  of  European  Turkey,  on 
the  well  fide  of  the  Gulf  of  Volo,  on  the  coaftof  Theffaly, 
ten  miles  S.  of  Volo.  Lat.  39. 20.  N.  Ion.  40. 54.  E.  Ferro. 

Armira,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  Guiana,  four 
leagues  from  Cayenne. 

ARMISCA'RA,  f.  A  fort  of  punilhvnent  decreed  or 
impofed  on  an  dffender  by  the  judge.  Malrnjb.  lib.  3.  p.  97. 
Walfingham,  p.  430.  At  nrft  it  was  to  carry  a  faddle  at  his 
back  in  token  of  fubjeftion.  Brampton  fays,  that  in  tiie 
year  1176,  the  king  of  the  Scots  promifed  king  Henry  II. 
at  York,  Lanceam  &  fcllam  fvam  fuper  altare  Sandii  Petri  ad 
perpeluam  hujus  fubjeFlionis  memoriam  offer  re.  See  Spclm.  in  v. 

ARMI'SONOUS,  adj.  [Lat.]  Ruilling  with  armour. 

AR'MISTICE,  f.  \_armijtitium,  Lat.]  A  Ihort  truce  ;  a 
ceffation  of  arms  for  a  (hort  time. 

ARM'LET,  f.  [from  arm. ]  A  little  arm;  as,  An  arm- 
let  of  the  fea.  A  piece  of  armour  for  the  arm.  A  bracelet 
for  the  arm : 

And,  when  (lie  takes  thy  hand,  and  doth  feem  kind. 

Doth  fearch  what  rings  and  armlets  file  can  find.  Donne. 

AR  MOl'SIN,  f.  A  filk  fluff,  or  kind  of  taffety,  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  Eafi  Indies,  at  Lyons  in  France,  and  at 
Lucca  in  Italy.  That  of  the  Indies  is  llighter  than  thofe 
made  in  Europe. 

ARMO'NA,  a  town  in  the  ifland  of  Negroponte,  twen¬ 
ty-two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Negroponte. 

ARMO'NIAC.  See  Ammoniac. 

ARMORA'CIA,/!  in  botany.  See  Cochrearia. 

AR'MORER,yi  [ armorier ,  Fr.  ]  He  that  makes  armour, 
or  weapons. — The  armorers  make  their  Feel  more  tough 
and  pliant,  by  afperfion  of  water  and  juice  of  herbs.  Bacon. 
He  that  dreffes  another  in  armour; 
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The  armorers  accompliFiing  the  knights, 

With  bufy  hammers  doling  rivets  up, 

Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation.  Shak'cfpeare. 

Among  the  Romans,  armorers  were  difpofed  in  certain 
places  in  the  empire,  it  being  forbid  either  to  fell,  or  buy, 
or  make  arms,  elfewhere.  They  were  exempt  from  all 
offices  and  taxes',  and  received  a  falary  from  the  public. 
When  once  they  had  taken  the  employment  on  themfelves, 
neither  they,  nor  their  children,  were  allowed  to  quit  it. 
To  prevent  this,  they  had  a  kind  of  note,  or  Figma,  im- 
p relied  upon  the  arm,  whereby  they  might  be  known.  If 
any  ot  them  fledr  or  fecreted  their  ware,  the  reF  were 
obliged  to  anfwer  for  him  ;  on  account  of  v  hich,  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  fuch  as  died  without  a  legal  heir  went  to  the  col¬ 
lege.  There  were  fifteen  arrnamentaries,  or  repofitories  of 
arms,  in  the  Eafrern  empire,  placed  near  the  frontiers,  and 
nineteen  in  the  WeFern. 

Armorer  of  a  Ship,  a  perfon  whofe  office  is  to  take 
care  that  the  arms  are  in  a  condition  fit  for  fervice. 

ARMO'RIAL,  adj.  [French.]  Belong  ing  to  the  arms 
or  efcutcheon  of  a  family,  as  enligns  armorial. 

ARMO'RIC,  or  Aremoric,/  Something  that  be¬ 
longs  to  the  province  of  Bretagne,  or  Brittany,  in  France. 
1  he  name  Armorica  was  anciently  given  to  all  the  northern 
and  weFern  coaF  of  Gaul,  from  the  Pyreneans  to  the 
Rhine  ;  under  which  name  it  was  known  even  in  Cae  far’s 
time.  The  word  is  of  Bas  Breton  origin,  and  denotes  as 
much  as  maritime',  compounded,  according  to  M.  Menage, 
ot  ar,  “upon,”  and  mare,  “fea.” 

AR'MORIST,  J.  A  perfon  {killed  in  heraldry. 

ARMO'RUM  CONCUS'SIO,  the  clalhing  of  armour, 
praftifed  by  the  Roman  armies  previous  to  an  engagement, 
and  intended  to  Frike  a  panic  into  their  enemies. 

AR'MORY,  f.  [from  armour.']  The  place  in  which 
arms  are  repoFted  for  ufe  : 

The  fword 

Of  Michael,  from  the  armory  of  God, 

Was  giv’n  him,  temper’d  fo,  that  neither  keen, 

Nor  lolid,  might  refill  that  edge.  Milton. 

Armour  ;  arms  of  defence.  Enligns  armorial : 

Well  worthy  be  you  of  that  armory. 

Wherein  you  have  great  glory  won  this  day.  Fairy  Oueen , 

AR'MOUR,y.  \_armatcur,  Fr.  armatura,  Lat.]  A  de- 
fenlive  habit,  wherewith  to  cover  and  fecure  the  body  from 
the  attacks  of  an  enemy.  In  ancient  Fatutes  this  is  fre¬ 
quently  called  karnefs.  The  defenfive  armour  of  a  knight, 
or  man  at  arms,  was  anciently  a  coat  of  mail,  called  alio 
a  hauberk ,  or  habergeon.  It  was  compofed  of  ringlets  of 
iron,  linked  together  like  a  net  ;  this  covered  the  body, 
and  to  it  were  joined  a  hood,  breeches,  Lockings,  and  la- 
batons  or  Ihoes,  all  of  the  fame  conFruiftion  ;  the  hands 
and  arms  were  alfo  defended  by  lleeves  of  mail.  The 
hauberk  was  the  proper  armour  of  a  knight ;  an  efquire 
might  wear  a  Flirt  of  mail  over  his  gambefon,  but  might 
not  ufe  the  hood,  breeches,  hofe,  nor  lleeves,  of  mail.  In 
France,  the  hauberk,  or  coat  of  mail,  was  armour  pecu¬ 
liarly  appropriated  to  perfons  polleHed  of  certain  eFatcs  or 
feigneuries,  called  fiefs  d’haubert,  and  might  not.be  worn 
by  perfons  of  an  inferior  degree.  Commonly  under  the 
hauberk,  though  fometimes  over  it,  was  worn  a  loofe  gar¬ 
ment,  called  a  gambefon,  which  defeended  as  low  as  the 
knees;  it  was  Fuffed.  with  wool  or  cotton,  and  quilted; 
the  ufe  of  it  was  to  deaden  the  Frokes  of  the  fword  or 
lance,  which,  though  they  did  not  divide  the  mail,  might, 
without  the  interpofition  of  the  gambefon,  feverely  bruife 
the  body:  under  or  between  the  hauberk  and  gambefon, 
a  breaF-plate  of  forged  iron,  called  a  plajlron,  was  occa- 
Fonally  put  on  ;  over  all,  men  of  family  wore  furcoats  of 
fatin,  velvet,  or  cloth  of  gold  orfilver,  richly  embroidered 
with  their  armorial  hearings.  Princes,  and  certain  great 
lords,  had  over  all,  their  coats  of  arms,  which  held  the 
place  of  the  pahidamenfum  of  the  ancient  Roman  captains, 
and  was  in  figure  like  a  Dalmatic  without  Feeves ;  and,  de- 

feending 
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fcetiding  to  the  knees,  it  was  charged  with  the  efchutcheons 
or  armorial  bearings  of  the  wearer,  and  often  was  of  cloth 
of  gold  or  (liver,  rich  furs,  or  cut  velvet. 

Another  kind  of  armour,  about  this  time  in  ufe,  was 
called  brigandincs,  fo  denominated  from  the  brigands,  a 
fpecies  of  mercenary  troops,  who  firft  introduced  it.  This 
armour  was  ccmpofed  of  a  number  of  fmall  plates  of  iron, 
dewed  upon  quilted  linen  or  leather,  through  a  fmall  hole 
in  the  centre  of  the  plate,  their  edges  laid  over  each  other 
like  the  fcales  of  a  fifti.  They  were  proof  againft  the  ftroke 
of  a  fword,  or  pud)  of  a  pike,  and  yet  extremely  pliable  to 
every  motion  of  the  body.  By  a  (trap,  hung  over  the  neck, 
the  knights  carried  a  fnield  made  of  wood,  covered  with 
leather,0 bound  or  ftrengthened  with  iron  or  brafs,  having 
handles  on  the  Wide  for  brafing  it,  which  was  the  term 
then  in  ufe,  to  exprefs  the  putting  it  over  the  left  arm. 
Thefe  fhields  were  moftly  of  a  triangular  form,  pointed  at 
the  bottom,  and  a  little  convex  in  the  direction  of  their 
^breadth.  The  helmets  of  knights,  or  men  at  arms,  were 
of  different  forms;  fome  conical  or  pyramidical,  with  a 
•fmall  projection  called  .a  nafai,  to  defend  the  face  from  a 
tranfverfe  (Iroke  ;  fome  cylindrical,  covering  the  whole 
bead  down  below  the  chin,  with  apertures  for  fight  and 
breath  ;  and  others  in  which  the  face  was  totally  uncover¬ 
ed.  This  was  the  prevailing  kind  of  armour  worn  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  until  the  fourteenth  century  ;  about  which  time  the 
hauberk  or  coat  of  mail  gave  way  to  plate  armour,  which 
was  formed  of  plates  of  iron,  and  fo  conftru&ed,  as  to  a6t 
upon  the  principle  of  the  (hell  or  tail  of  a  lobfter.  A  fuit 
of  plate  armour  con.fi  (ted  of  a  clofe  helmet,  having  a  vifor 
to  lift  up  and  let  down,  or  one  with  a  vifor  and  beaver, 
both  revolving  on  the  fame  pivots.  When  thefe  were 
clofed,  the  air °was  admitted  through  apertures  made  alfo 
for  fio-ht,  and  other  fmaller  perforations  oppofite  the  mouth 
und  noffrils.  The  neck  and  throat  were  defended  by  a 
goro-et,  or  hallercet ;  the  body  by  a  cuirafs,  formed  of  two 
pieces  hooked  together,  denominated  backs  and  bread; 
piates,  from  the  parts  they  covered  :  to  the  back  was  join¬ 
ed  a  o-ard  de  reines,  or  culet ;  the  arms  were  covered  with 
br^. darts,  called  alfo  avant  bras,  and  corruptly  vambraces, 
the  hands  by  gauntlets,  the  fhoulders  by  pouldrons,  the 
thio-hs  by  cuiffarts,  and  the  legs  by  iron  boots,  called 
o-reaves,  and  fometimes  by  boots  of  jacked  leather.  Un¬ 
der  all  thefe,  was  worn  a  jacket  of  thick  fuftian  or  buff 
leather;  and  this  they  called  armour  cap-a-pie.  On  the 
crefls  of  the  helmets  kings  frequently  w'ore  their  crowns, 
‘dukes  and  earls  their  coronets,  generals  or  other  officers  of 
rank  either  their  armorial  cognifances,  or  any  other  device 
they  thought  proper  ;  this  was  done  to  make  them  look 
larger  and  more  terrible  to  their  enemies,  and  to  render 
themfelves  copfpicuous  to  their  officers  and  foldiers.  In 
Bab.  Cott.  Tiberius,  E.  viii.  is  a  manufcript,  written  about 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  wherein,  among  other  military  ar¬ 
rangements,  is  one  entitled  “  The  Order  of  a  Kynge,  if  he 
.entered  to  fyghte.  The  kynge,  arrayed  in  his  own  coat  of 
armes,  mu  ft  be  on  horfe-back,  on  a  good  horfe,  covered 
alfo  with  his  armes :  the  kynge  muft  alfo  wear  a  crowne 
upon  his  headpiece.”  Henry  V.  wore  his  crown  at  the 
battle  of  Agincourt ;  part  of  it  was  cut  off  by  the  duke  of 
Alencon,  with  a  ftroke  of  his -fword.  King  Richard  III. 
wore’  his  crown  at  the  battle  of  Bofworth,  which  was, 
according  to  Rapin  and  others,  after  his  death,  found  in 
jhe  field°of  battle  by  a  foldier,  who  brought  it  to  the  lord 
Stanley.  To  this  lift  of  defenfive  armour  may  alfo  be 
added  the  war-faddle,  whole  arcon  or  bows  of  fteel  co¬ 
vered  the  rider  as  high  as  the  navel.  The  knights  of  the 
three  or  four  reigns  next  fucceeding  the  conqueft  common¬ 
ly  wore  the  pryck  fpur,  which  had  only  a  Angle  point  ; 
after  which  the  rouelle,  or  wheel  fpur,  came  in  fafhion: 
fome  of  thefe  rouelles  were  near  fix  inches  in  diameter. 

Plate  armour,  on  the  firft  introduction  of  mufquetry., 
came  to  be  made  of  a  prodigious  thicknefs;  infomuch.  that 
M.  de  la  Noue,  in  his  fifth  military  difcourfe,  fays,  “  that, 
.to  "guard  againft  the  violence  of  harquebuffes,  the  men  at 
arms  loaded  themfelves  with  anvils,  inftead  of  covering 
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tljemfslves  with  armour ;  it  was  alfo  fo  clofely  fitted  at 
to  make  it  difficult  to  penetrate  the  joints  with  the  rniferi- 
corde,  or  dagger.”  Father  Daniel  defcribes  an  inftanceof 
this  at  the  battle  of  Fornoue,  under  Charles  VIII.  where 
a  number  of  Italian  knights  who  were  overthrown  could 
not  be  (lain  on  account  of  the  ftrength  of  their  armour,  till 
broken  up  like  huge  lobfters,,by  the  fervants  and  followers 
of  the  army,  with  large  wood-cutter’s  axes  ;  each  man  at 
arms  having  three  or  four  men  employed  about  him.  Thus 
enveloped,  and  loaded  with  fuch  a  number  of  weighty  in¬ 
cumbrances,  it  is  by  no  means  wonderful,  that  in  the  rr.idft 
of  fummer,  in  the  heat,  duft,  and  prefs  of  an  engagement, 
men  at  arms  fhould  be  fuffocated  in  their  armour,  an  event 
which  we  learn  from  hiftory  has  fometimes  happened;  be- 
fides  the  inconveniency  arifing  from  the  heat,  a  man  thus 
fwathed  up,  like  an  Egyptian  mummy,  could  have  but 
fmall  powers  of  aftion.  Indeed,  in  a  charge  of  cavalry, 
very  little  exertion  was  required  on  the  part  of  the  rider, 
the  fuccefs  chiefty  depended  on  the  ftrength  of  the  horfe. 
All  that  the  ancient  knights  had  to  do,  was  to  keep  their 
feats,  and  direft  their  lances  ;  but  how  they  were  able  to 
ufe  the  fword  or  mace  to  any  effeCt,  feems  incomprehenfi- 
ble  ;  though  indeed,  this  in  fome  raeafure  accounts  for  the 
fmall  number  of  knights  (lain  in  many  .engagements  between 
cavalry  only,  in  . fome  of  which  we  read  not  one  knight  was 
killed  ;  probably,  as  ranfom  was  fo  great  an  objedl  with 
foldiers  of  thofe  days,  they  rather  wiftied  to  capture  than 
to  kill  their  adverfaries ;  for  this  purpofe  therefore  they 
endeavoured  to  unhorfe  them,  as  a  knight  when  overthrown 
was  immoveable,  and  lay  on  the  fpot  till  remounted  by  his 
friends,  or  feized  by  his  enemies.  Hence  James  I.  ob- 
ferved,  in  praife  of  armour,  that  it  not  only  protected  the 
wearer,  but  alfo  prevented  him  from  injuring  any  other 
perfon.  Of  all  this  furniture  of  war,  fcarcely  any  thing  is 
now  retained  except  the  cuirafs ;  the  gorget  or  neck-pi&ce, 
worn  by  officers,  being  at  prefent  only  a  badge  of  honour, 
and  of  no  defence. 

After  the  heavy  armour  had  had  its  day,  and  its  ab- 
furdity  was  both  feen  and  experienced,  the  gallantry  of 
going  to  the  battle  naked,  without  any  defenfive  armour, 
prevailed  fo  far,  that  the  French,  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  were  obliged  to  be  continually  iffuing  ordon- 
nances  to  reftrain  it  ;  in  confequence  of  which  the  general 
officers,  and  thofe  of  the  cavalry,  were  obliged  to  refume 
the  cuirafs,  which  was  yet  but  ill  obferved. 

Armour-Bearer,/,  [from  annour  and  bear.  2  He  that 
carries  the  armour  of  another. 

Armour,  Coat,  is  the  efcutcheon  of  any  perfon,  or  fa¬ 
mily,  with  its  feveral  charges  and  other  furniture ;  as  mant¬ 
ling,  creft,  fupporters,  mottos,  See.  Thus  we  fay,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  coat  armour  ;  meaning. one  who  bears  arms. 

ARMO'ZA,  or  Harmo'zia,  a  town  in  Carmania,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Anamis,  which  falls  into  the  Perfian  gulf: 
called  Armuza  by  Ptolemy.  From  this  the  neighbouring 
ifland,  and  a  fmall  kingdom,  take  the  modern  name  of 
Ormus.  Lat.  27.20.N-  lon.56.17.  E. 

ARM'PIT,  f.  [from  arm  and  pit."]  The  hollow  place 
under  the  ftionlder.— Thd  handles  to  thefe  gouges  are 
made  fo  long,  that  the  handle  may  reach  under  the  armpit 
of  the  workman.  Moxon. 

ARMS,  f.  without  the  fingular  number,  \_arma,  Lat.J 
Weapons  of  offence,  or  armour  of  defence.  The  enfigns 
armorial  of  a  family.  A  (late  of  hoftility.  War  in  general. 
ACtion  ;  the  aCf  of  taking  arms  : 

Up  rofe  the  viCtor  angels,  and  to  arms 

The  matin  trumpet  fung.  Milton. 

The  feas  and  rocks  and  (kies  rebound 

To  arms,  to  arms ,  to  arms!  Pope. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  the  firft  artificial  arms  were  of  wood, 
and  were  only  employed  againft  beads  ;  and  that  Belus, 
the  fon  of  Nimrod,  was  the  firft  that  waged  war:  whence, 
according  to  fome,  came  the  appellation  bellum.  Diodorug 
Siculus  takes  Belus  to  be  the  fame  with  Mars,  who  firft: 
trained  foldiers  to  battle.  Arms  of  (tone,  and  even  of  brafs, 
1  appear 
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appear  to  have  been  ufed  before  they  came  to  iron  and  Heel. 
Jofephus  alfures  us,  that  the  patriarch  Jofeph  firft  taught 
the  u('e  of  iron  arms  in  Egypt,  arming  the  troops  of  Pha. 
raoh  with  a  ca-fque  and  buckler.  What  contributed  mod 
to  render  the  Romans  matters  of  the  world,  was,  that,  ha¬ 
ving  fuccedively  warred  againft  all  nations,  they  conftantly 
renounced  their  own. methods,  arms,  &c.  whenever  they 
met  with  better.  Thus  Romulus  during  his  war  with  the 
Sabines,  a  bold  and  warlike  nation,  adopted  their  broad 
buckler  in  lieu  of  the  fmall  Argian  buckler,  which  he  had 
ufed  till  that  time. 

The  principal  arms  of  the  ancient  Britons  were  hatchets, 
fcythes,  lances,  fwords,  and  bucklers  :  the  Saxons,  &c. 
brought  in  the  halberd,  bow,  arrows,  arbalilts,  & c.  By  the 
ancient  laws  of  England,  every  man  was  obliged  to  bear 
arms,  except  the  judges  and  clergy.  Under  Henry  VIII. 
it  was  exprefsly  enjoined  on  all  perfons  to  be  regularly  in- 
Ilrufted,  even  from  their  tender  years,  in  the  exercife  of 
the  arms  then  in  ufe  ;  viz.  the  long  bow  and  arrows  ;  and  to 
be  provided  with  a  certain  number  of  them.  33  Hen.  VII I. 

Arms,  in  the  underftanding  of  the  law,  are  extended  to 
any  thing  that  a  man  wears  for  his  defence,  or  takes  into 
his  hands,  or  ufeth  in  anger  to  ftrike  or  call  at  another. 
Cromp.JuJI.  65.  Arms  are  alfo  what  we  call  inf.gnia,  enfigns 
of  honour;  as  to  the  original  of  which,  it  was  to  diftinguifh 
commanders  in  war  ;  for  the  ancient  defenlive  armour  be¬ 
ing  a  coat  of  mail,  &c.  which  covered  the  perfons,  they 
■could  not  be  diftinguiflted,  and  therefore  a  certain  badge 
was  painted  on  their  Ihields,  which  was  called  arms-,  but 
not  made  hereditary  in  families  till  the  time  of  Richard  I. 
on  his  expedition  to  regain  Jerufalem  from  the  Turks  : 
and,  betides  Ihields  with  arms,  they  had  a  filk  coat  drawn 
over  their  armour,  and  afterwards  a  ftiff  coat,  on  which 
their  arms  were  painted  all  over,  now  the  herald’s  coat  of 
arms.  Sid.  352.  By  flat.  13  Rich.  II.  ft.  1 .  c.  2.  The  con- 
ftable  (lord  high  conftable)  (hall  have  cognizance  of  con- 
trafts  touching  deeds  of  arms  done  out  of  the  realm;  but 
it  feems  he  cannot  punilh  for  painting  coats  of  arms,  &c. 
7.  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.4.  f.  5-8.  By  the  common  law  it  is  an 
offence  for  perfons  to  go  or  ride  armed  with  dangerous  and 
vnufual  weapons  :  but  gentlemen  may  wear  common  ar¬ 
mour,  according  to  their  quality,  ^lnjl.  160.  By  Ilatute 
7  Edw.  I.  ft.  x.  The  king  may  prohibit  force  of  arms,  and 
punifli  offenders  according  to  law  ;  and  herein  every  fub- 
jeft  is  bound  to  be  aiding.  And  by  fiat.  2  Edw.  HI.  c.  3. 
enforced  by  ftatutes  7  Rich.  II.  c.  13.  and  20  Rich.  II.  c.  x. 
None  fhall  come  with  force  and  arms  before  the  king’s  juf- 
tices,  nor  ride  nor  go  armed  in  affray  of  the  peace,  on  pain 
to  forfeit  their  armour,  and  fuffer  imprifonment,  &c.  Un¬ 
der  thefe  ftatutes  none  may  wear  (unufual)  armour  pub¬ 
licly  upon  pretence  of  protefting  his  perfon ;  but  a  man  may 
affemble  his  neighbours  to  proteft  his  houfe,  without  trank 
greffing  the  aft.  1  Hawk.  P.C.  267.  But  no  wearing  of 
arms  is  within  the  Ilatute,  unlefs  they  are. fuch  as  terrify , 
therefore  the  weapons  of  falhion,  as  fwords,  &c.  or  privy 
coats  of  mail,  may  be  worn.  Id.  ib.  And  one  may  arm  to 
fupprefs  riots  or  dangerous  infurreftions.  Id.  268.  By  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  1  Will.  &  Mary,  ft.  2.  c.  2.  it  is  declared, 
that  “  the  fubjefts  which  are  Pfoteftants  may  have  arms 
for  their  defence  fuitable  to  their  conditions  as  allowed  by 
law.”  33  Hen.  VI II.  c.  6.  Embezzling  the  king’s  armour 
or  arms,  felony  ;  flat.  3 1  Eliz.  c.  4.  Arms  may  be  export¬ 
ed,  unlefs  prohibited  by  proclamation  ;  ftat.  1 2  Car. II.  c.4. 
Importing  arms  or  ammunition  prohibited  ;  ijac.il.  c.S. 

Fire-Arms,  are  thofe  charged  with  powder  and  ball: 
fuch  are  cannon,  mortars,  and  other  ordnance  ;  mufkets, 
carabines,  piftols,  and  even  bombs,  granadoes,  carcaffes,  &c. 

Arms,  pafs  of  was  a  kind  of  combat  in  ufe  among  the 
ancient  cavaliers. 

Arms,  Jtand  of.  A  Hand  of  arms  fignifies  a  rnulket,  a 
bayonet,  a  fword,  belt,  and  cartridge-box. 

Arms  of  parade,  or  courtefy,  were  thofe  ufed  in  the  an¬ 
cient  jufts  and  tournaments ;  which  were  commonly  unfhod 
lances,  fwords  without  edge  or  point,  wooden  fwords,  and 
even  canes. 
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Arms  denote  the  natural  weapons,  or  parts  of  defence, 
of  beads :  as  claws,  teeth,  tulks  of  elephants,  beaks  of 
birds,  &c. 

Arms  are  alfo  ufed  figuratively  for  the  profeftion  of  a 
foldier.  Thus  we  fay,  He  was  bred  to  arms. 

Arms,  or  Armories,  are  alio  tiled  in  heraldry  for  marks 
of  dignity  and  honour,  regularly  compofed  of  certain  fi¬ 
gures  and  colours,  given  or  authorifed  by  fovereigns,  and 
borne  in  banners,  Ihields,  coats,  See.  for  the  diftinction  of 
perfons,  families,  and  ftates;  and  palling  by  defeent  to 
pofterity.  They  are  called  arms,  in  regard  they  are  borne 
principally  on  the  buckler,  cuirafs,  banners,  and  other 
apparatus  of  war.  They  are  alfo  called  coats  of  arms,  coat 
armour.  See.  becaufe anciently  embroidered  on  (urcoats,  See. 
See  Heraldry.  Some  will  have  the  name  to  have  been 
firft  occalioned  by  the  ancient  knights,  who  in  their  jufts 
and  tournaments  bore  certain  marks  (which  were  frequent¬ 
ly  their  miftrefs’s  favours)  in  their  armour,  i.e.  their  hel¬ 
met  or  fhield,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  each  other. 

Arms,  at  prefent,  follow'  the  nature  of  titles,  which 
being  made  hereditary,  thefe  are  alfo  become  fo,  being  the. 
feveral  marks  for  diftinguilhing  families  and  kindreds,  as 
names  are  of  perfons  and  individuals. 

Arms  are  varioufly  diftinguilhed  by  the  heralds,  as  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  different  events,  great  and  noble  acquilitions, 
alliances  of  ftates  or  families,  of  communities,  focieties,  &c. 
for  all  which  fee  Heraldry. 

Arms,  in  falconry,  denote  the  legs  of  a  hawk,  from  the 
thigh  to  the  foot.  See  Falconry. 

ARM'SEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia,  and  county  of  Verden,  feven  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft 
of  Verden. 

ARM'STRONG  (Dr.  John),  an  eminent  phyfician, 
poet,  and  mifcellaneous  writer,  was  born  in  Caftleton  pa- 
rilh,  Roxburgh  (hi  re,  where  his  father  and  brother  were 
minifters  ;  completed  his  education  in  the  univerfity  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  phyfic,  Feb.  4, 
1732.  It  has  been  obferved  of  Dr.  Armftrong,'  that  his 
works  have  great  inequalities,  fome  of  them  being  poffeffed 
of  every  requifite  to  be  fought  after  in  the  molt  perfeft 
compofition,  while  others  can  hardly  be  confidered  as  fu- 
perior  to  the  produftions  of  mediocrity.  “  The  Art  of 
preferving  Health,”  his  bell  performance,  which  was  pub- 
lifhed  in  1744,  will  tranfmit  his  name  toipofterity,  as  one 
of  the  firft  Englifh  writers.  In  1770,  Dr.  Armftrong  pub- 
liflted  his  Milcellanies,  in  two  vols.  An  Epiftle  to  a  young 
Critic,  1753.  Imitations  of  Shakefpeare  and  Spenfer.  The 
Univerfal  Almanac,  by  Noureddin  Ali.  And,  in  1771,  he 
publifhed,  A  Ihort  Ramble  through  fome  Parts  of  France 
and  Italy  ;  and  a  quarto  pamphlet,  under  the  title  of  Me¬ 
dical  Effays.  He  died  in  September,  1779. 

ARMUY'DEN,  or  Arnemu'den,  .a  ftrong  fea-port 
town  of  Zealand,  fituated  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  illand 
of  Walcheren.  It  was  anciently  fo  confiderable  as  to  be 
divided  into  the  Old  and  New  town;  the  conveniences  of 
the  port,  with  the  depth  of  water,  and  its  proximity  to 
the  fea,  drawing  a  great  deal  of  commerce  to  it.  The  fea 
has  feveral  times  done  confiderable  damage,  particularly 
in  1438.  In  1571,  it  was  furrounded  with  walls,  and  had 
the  privileges  of  a  city  granted  ;  the  trade,  chiefly  in  fait, 
is  now  not  confiderable.  Its  harbour  being  choked  up, 
the  fea  is  made  navigable  by  means  of  a  canal  to  Middle- 
burg,  from  which  city  Armuyden  is  diftant  one  league 
eaft,  and  two  north-north-eaft  from  Flufhing.  Lat.  51.31. 
N.  Ion.  3.  42.  E.  Greenwich. 

A'RMY,  f.  [ armee ,  Fr.  ]  A  collection  of  armed  men, 
obliged  to  obey  one  man.  Locke. — Number  itfelf  importeth 
not  much  in  armies,  where  the  peopfle  are  of  weak  courage. 
Bacon. — The  meaneft  foldier,  that  has  fought  often  in  an 
army,  has  a  truer  knowledge  of  war,  than  he  that  has  writ 
whole  volumes,  but  never  was  in  any  battle.  South.  A 
great  number. — The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory  an 
army  of  good  words.  Shakefpeare. 

Armies  were  anciently  a  fort  of  militia,  compofed  chiefly 
of  the  vaffals  and  tenants  of  the  lords,  or  ofpeople  cho.fen 
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by  lot  to  go  to  the  wars;  or  fometimes  of  a  whole  nation, 
called  forth  by  their  prince  or  kipg  ;  as  we  frequently  read 
both  in  the  fcriptures  and  in  profane  hidory.  One  of  the 
fird  (landing  armies  of  which  we  have  any  didinct:  account 
inauthentic  hiflory,  is  that  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  His  con¬ 
tinual  wars  with  the  Thracians,  Illyrians,  Thefialians,  and 
fome  of  the  Greek  cities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mace- 
d'on,  gradually  formed  his  troops,  which  in  the  beginning 
were  militia,  to  the  exaCt  difcipline  of  a  (landing  army. 
When  he  was  at  peace,  which  was  very  feldom,  and  never 
for  any  long  time  together,  he  was  careful  not  to  dilband 
his  army.  It  vanquifhed  and  fubdued,  after  a  long  and 
violent  druggie,  all  the  gallant  and  well-exercifed  militias 
of  the  principal  republics  of  ancient  Greece ;  and  afterwards 
the  effeminate  and  ill-exercifed  militia  of  the  great  Perfian 
empire.  The  fall  of  the  Greek  republics,  and  of  the  Per¬ 
fian  empire,  was  the  effeCt  of  the  irrefidible  fuperiority 
which  a  handing  army  has  over  every  fort  of  militia.  It  is 
the  di  d  great  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  mankind  of  which 
hidory  has  preferved  any  didinct  or  circumdantial  account. 

The  fall  of  Carthage,  and  the  consequent  elevation  of 
Rome,  is  the  fecond/  All  the  varieties  in  the  fortune  of 
thofe  two  famous  republics,  may  be  accounted  for  from 
the  fame  caufe.  From  the  end  of  the  dill  to  the  beginning 
of  the  fecond  Carthaginian  war,  the  armies  of  Carthage 
were  continually  in  the  field,  and  employed  under  three 
great  generals,  who  fucceeded  each  other  in  the  command: 
Amilcar,  his  fan-in-law  Afdrubal,  and  his  fon  Hannibal; 
fird  in  chadidng  their  own  rebellious  flaves,  afterwards  in 
fubduing  the  revolted  nations  of  Africa,  and  ladly,  in 
conquering  the  great  kingdom  of  Spain.  The  army  which 
Hannibal  led  from  Spain  into  Italy  mud  necedarily,  in 
thofe  different  wars,  have  been  gradually  formed  to  the 
exadl  difcipline  of  a  danding  army.  The  Romans,  in  the 
mean  time,  though  they  had  not  been  altogether  at  peace, 
yet  they  had  not^  during  this  period,  been  engaged  in  any 
war  of  very  great  confequence  ;  and  their  military  difci¬ 
pline,  it  is  generally  faid,  was  a  good  deal  relaxed.  The 
Roman  armies  which  Hannibal  encountered  at  Trebia, 
Thrafymenus,  and  Cannae,  were  militia  oppofed  to  a  dand¬ 
ing  army.  This  circumdance,  it  is  probable,  contributed 
more  than  any  other  to  determine  the  fate  of  thofe  battles. 
The  danding  army  which  Hannibal  left  behind  him  in 
Spain,  had  the  like  fuperiority  over  the  militia  which  the 
Romans  fent  to  oppole  it,  and  in  a  few  years,  under  the 
command  of  his  brother  the  younger  Afdrubal,  expelled 
them  almod  entirely  from  that  country. 

Hannibal  was  ill  fupplied  from  home.  The  Roman  mi¬ 
litia,  being  continually  in  the  held,  became  in  the  progrefs 
cf  the  war  a  well-difciplined  and  well-exercifed  danding 
army  ;  and  the  fuperiority  of  Hannibal  grew  every  day  lefs 
and  lefs.  Afdrubal  judged  it  necelfary  to  lead  the  whole, 
or  almod  the  whole,  of  the  danding  army  which  he  com¬ 
manded  in  Spain,  to  the  aflidance  of  his  brother  in  Italy. 
In  this  march  lie  is  faid  to  have  been  mided  by  his  guides; 
and,  in  a  country  which  he  did  not  know,  was  furprifed  and 
attacked  by  another  danding  army,  in  every  refpeCt  equal 
or  fuperior  to  his  own,  and  was  entirely  defeated. 

When  Afdrubal  had  left  Spain,  the  great  Scipio  found 
nothing  to  oppofe  him  but  a  militia  inferior  to  his  own.  He 
conquered  and  fubdued  that  militia;  and,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  war,  his  own  militia  necedarily  became  a  well-difci¬ 
plined  and  well-exercifed  danding  army.  That  danding 
army  was  afterwards  carried  to  Africa,  where  it  found 
nothing  but  a  militia  to  oppofe  it.  In  order  to  defend 
Carthage,  it  became  necelfary  to  recal  the  danding  army 
of  Hannibal.  The  difheartened  and  frequently-defeated 
African  militia  joined  it,  and  at  the  battle  of  Zama  com- 
pofed  tine  greater  part  of  the  troops  of  Hannibal.  The  event 
of  that  day  determined  the  fate  of  the  two  rival  republics. 

From  the  end  of  the  fecond  Carthaginian  war  till  the 
fell  of  the  Roman  republic,  the  armies  of  Rome  were  in 
every  refpeCt  danding  armies.  The  danding  army  ot  Ma¬ 
cedon  made  fome  relidance  to  their  arms.  In  the  height 
td  their  grandeur  it  cod  them  two  great  wars  and  three 
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great  battles  to  fubdue  that  little  kingdom  ;  of  which  the 
conqued  would  probably  have  been  dill  more  difficult,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  cowardice  of  its  lad  king.  The  militias 
of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  ancient  world,  of  Greece, 
of  Syria,  and  of  Egypt,  made  but  a  feeble  refidance  'to 
the  danding  armies  of  Rome.  The  militias  of  fome  bar¬ 
barous  nations  defended  themfelves  much  better.  The 
Scythian  or  Tartar  militia,  which  Mithriffates  drew  from 
the  countries  north  of  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas,  were 
the  mod  formidable  enemies  whom  the  Romans  had  to  en¬ 
counter  after  the  fecond  Carthaginian  war.  The  Parthian 
and  German  militias  too  were  always  refpeftable,  and  up¬ 
on  feveral  occadons  gained  very  condderable  advantages 
over  the  Roman  armies.  In  general,  however,  and  when 
the  Roman  armies  were  well  commanded,  they  appear  to 
have  been  very  much  fuperior. 

Many  different  caufes  contributed  to  relax  the  difcipline 
of  the  Roman  armies.  Its  extreme  feverity  was,  perhaps, 
one  of  thofe  caufes.  In  the  days  of  their  grandeur,  when 
no  enemy  appeared  capable  of  oppofing  them,  their  heavy 
armour  was  laid  adde  as  unneceffarily  burdenfome,  their 
laborious  exercifes  were  negleCted  as  unneceflarily  toil- 
fome.  Under  the  Roman  emperors,  beddes  the  danding 
armies  of  Rome,  thofe  particularly  which  guarded  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  Pannonian  frontiers  became  dangerous  to  their 
maders,  againd  whom  they  ufed  frequently  to  fet  up  their 
own  generals.  In  order  to  render  them  lefs  formidable, 
according  to  fome  authors  Dioclefian,  according  to  others 
Condantine,  fird  withdrew  them  from  the  frontiers,  where 
they  had  always  before  been  encamped  in  great  bodies, 
generally  of  two  or  three  legions  each,  and  difperfed  them 
in  final!  bodies  through  the  different  provincial  towns, 
from  whence  they  were  fcarcely  ever  removed,  but  when 
it  became  necedary  to  repel  an  invadon.  Small  bodies  of 
foldiers  quartered  in  trading  and  manufacturing  towns, 
and  feldom  removed  from  thofe  quarters,  became  them- 
felves  tradefmen,  artificers,  and  manufacturers.  The  civil 
came  to  predominate  over  the  military  character;  and  the 
danding  armies  of  Rome  gradually  degenerated  into  a  cor¬ 
rupt,  negleCled,  and  undifeiplined,  militia,  incapable  of 
redding  the  attack  of  the  German  and  Scythian  militias, 
which  foon  afterwards  invaded  the  vvedern  empire.  It  was 
only  by  hiring  the  militia  of  fome  of  thofe  nations  to  oppofe 
to  that  of  others,  that  the  emperors  were  for  fome  time 
able  to  defend  themfelves.  The  fall  of  the  vvedern  em¬ 
pire  is  the  third  great  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  mankind, 
of  which  ancient  hidory  has  preferved  any  didinCt  or  cir¬ 
cumdantial  account.  It  was  brought  about  by  the  irrefidi¬ 
ble  fuperiority  which  the  militia  of  a  barbarous  has  over 
that  of  a  civilized  nation;  which  the  militia  of  a  nation  of 
diepherds  has  over  that  of  a  nation  of  hufbandmen,  arti¬ 
ficers,  and  manufacturers.  The  victories  which  have  been  • 
gained  by  militias  have  generally  been  not  over  danding 
armies,  but  over  other  militias  in  exercife  and  difcipline 
inferior  to  themfelves.  Such  were  the  victories  which  the 
Greek  militia  gained  over  that  of  the  PeFfian  empire ;  atjd 
fuch  too  were  thofe  which  in  latter  times  the  Swifs  militia 
gained  over  that  of  the  Audrians  and  Burgundians. 

The  military  force  of  the  German  and  Scythian  nations, 
who  edablifhed  themfelves  upon  the  ruins  of  the  wedern 
empire,  continued  for  fome  time  to  be  of  the  fame  kind  in 
their  new  fettlements  as  it  had  been  in  their  original  coun¬ 
try.  It  was  a  militia  of  diepherds  and  hufbandmen,  which 
in  time  of  war  took  the  field  under  the  command  of  the 
fame  chieftains  whom  it  was  accudomed  to  obey  in  peace. 
It  was  therefore  tolerably  vVell  exercifed  and  tolerably  well 
difeiplined.  As  arts  and  indudry  advanced,  the  authority 
of  the  chieftains  gradually  decayed,  and  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  being  employed  in  domedic  avocations,  had  lefs 
time  to  fpare  for  military  exercifes.  Hence,  therefore,  a 
danding  army,  though  they  may  never  have  feen  an  ene¬ 
my,  have  greatly  the  advantage  over  a  militia ;  and,  though 
in  a  long  peace  the  generals  may  fometimes  forget  their 
(kill,  a  well-regulated  danding  armv  feem  never  to  forget 
their  valour. 
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Ht  leems  univerfally  agreed  by  all  lyftonans,  that  king 
Alfred  firft  fettled  a  national  militia  in  England,  and  by 
his  prudent  difcipline  made  all  the  fubjecls  of  his  domi¬ 
nions  foldiers.  Under  thofe  regulations,  every  freeman 
of  an  age  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  not  incapacitated 
by  any  bodily  infirmity,  was,  in  cafe  of  a  foreign  invafion, 
internal  infurrebtion,  or  other  emergency,  obliged  to  join 
the  army,  that  being  one  of  the  fervices  comprifed  under 
the  title  of  the  trinoda  necejjitas.  In  affembling  their  ar¬ 
mies,  all  fuch  as  were  qualified  to  bear  arms  in  one  family 
were  led  to  the  field  by  the  head  of  that  family.  Every 
ten  families  made  a  tything,  which  was  commanded  by  the 
borfholder,  in  his  military  capacity  ftyled  condublor.  Ten 
tythings  conftituted  an  lmndred;  the  foldiers  of  each  hunv. 
dred  were  led  by  the  chief  magifirate  of  the  hundred, 
fometimes  called  the  hundredary.  Several  hundreds  form¬ 
ed  a  trything;  which,  in  Yorklhire,  is  corruptedly  called 
a  riding,  from  the  fimilarity  of  founds;  the  eaft,  north, 
and  welt,  ridings,  really  meaning  the  eaft,  north,  and  weft, 
trythings.  This  officer  was  elected  by  the  hundred,  at 
their  public  court,  where  they  met  armed  ;  and  every  mem¬ 
ber,  as  a  token  of  his  obedience,  touched  the  weapon  of 
the  hundredary ;  whence  thefe  courts  were  called  wapen¬ 
takes,  a  name  ftill  kept  up  in  feveral  counties.  The  forces 
of  the  county  or  (hire  were  commanded  by  the  hertoch,  or 
duke,  and  he  by  the  king,  or  an  officer  called  the  kyning’s- 
hold,  i.  e.  the  king’s  lieutenant  or  general,  which  office 
lafted  only  during  the  war.  In  times  of  peace,  or  when 
the  king  did  not  think  it  neceffary  to  have  a  general,  the 
militia  remained  under  the  command  of  the  dukes  of  each 
county.  The  clergy  were  alone  exempted  from  perfonal 
military  fervices,  not  only  as  being  contrary  to  their  pro- 
feflion,  but  likewife  that  they  might  the  better  attend  to 
their  religious  duties.  Their  eftates  were  however  made 
chargeable  to  the  trinoda  necejjitas,  and  is  the  only  impofi- 
tion  to  which  they  were  liable. 

Upon  the  Norman  conqueft,  the  feodal  law  was  intro¬ 
duced  here  with  all  its  rigour,  the  whole  of  which  is  built 
on  a  military  plan.  In  confequence  thereof,  all  the  lands 
in  the  kingdom  were  divided  into  what  were  called  knight’s 
fees ,  in  number  above  60,000;  and,  for  every  knight’s  fee 
a  knight  or  foldier,  miles,  was  bound  to  attend  the  king  in 
his  wars,  for  forty  days  in  a  year  ;  in  w  hich  fpace  of  time, 
before  war  was  reduced  to  a  fcience,  the  campaign  w  as 
generally  finifhed,  and  a  kingdom  either  conquered  or  vic¬ 
torious.  By  this  means  the  king  had,  without  any  expence, 
an  army  of  60,000  men  always  ready  at  his  command. 
And  accordingly  we  find  one,  among  the  laws  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  which  in  the  king’s  name  commands  and 
firmly  enjoins  the  perfonal  attendance  of  all  knights  and 
others:  “  Quod  habeant  et  teneant  fe  femper  in  armis  et 
equis,  ut  decet  et  oportet:  et  quod  femper  fint  prompt!  et 
parati  ad  fervitium  fuum  integrum  nobis  explendum  ct  pe- 
ragendum,  cum  opus  adfuerit,  fecundum  quod  debent  de 
feodis  et  tenementis  fuis  de  jure  nobis  facere.”  This  per¬ 
fonal  fervice  in  procefs  of  time  degenerated  into  pecuniary 
commutations  or  aids;  and  at  laft  the  military  part  of  the 
feodal  fyftem  was  aboliflied  at  the  Reftoration,  by  ftatute 
mCar.  II.  c.  24.  See  Feodal  System. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  king¬ 
dom  was  left wholly  without  defence  in  cafe  of  domeftic 
infurrebtions,  or  the  profpebt  of  foreign  invafiorts.  Befides 
thofe  who  by  their  military  tenures  w  ere  bound  to  perform 
forty  days  fervice  in  the  field,  the  fheriff,  with  th 0.  peffe 
armilatus,  was  bound  to  defend  his  county  againft  any  of 
the  king’s  enemies.  The  pojjc  comitatus,  or  power  of  the 
county,  included  every  free  mail  above  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and  under  that  of  fixty;  and,  although  the  chief  deftination 
of  this  eftabliffnnent  was’to  preferve  the  peace  under  the 
command  of  the  (herifF,  they  were  alfo,  in  cafe  of  hoftile 
invalions,  called  out  to  defend  the. country,  and  repel  the 
enemy.  The  poJJ'c  comitatus  differed  from  the  feudal  tioops 
in  this;  they  were  only  liable  to  be  called  out  in  cafe  of 
internal  commotions,  or  abhtal  invafions,  on  which  occa- 
iions  only  they  could  legally  be  marched  out  of  their  re- 
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fpeclive  counties,  and  in  no  cafe  out  of  the  kingdom; 
whereas  the  feudal  troops  were  fubjebt  to  foreign  fervice 
at  the  king’s  pleafure. 

The  affize  of  arms,  enabled  27  Henry  II.  and  afterwards 
the  ftatute  of  Winchefter,  under  Edward  I.  alfo  obliged 
every  man,  according  to  his  eftate  and  degree,  to  provide 
a  determinate  quantity  of  fuch  arms  as  were  then  in  ufe, 
in  order  to  keep  the  peace  ;  and  conftablcs  were  appointed 
in  all  hundreds  by  the  latter  ftatute,  to  lee  that  fuch  arms 
were  provided.  Thefe  weapons  were  changed,  by  the 
ftatute  4  and  5  Phil.  &  Mary,  c.  2.  into  others  of  more 
modern  fervice ;  but  both  this  and  the  former  provilions 
were  repealed  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  While  thefe  con¬ 
tinued  in  force,  it  was  ufual  from  time  to  time  for  our 
princes  to  ifflie  cominifiions  of  array,  and  fend  into  every 
county  officers  in  whom  they  could  confide,  to  mufter  anil 
array  (or  fet  in  military  order)  the  inhabitants  of  every 
diftribt  ;  and  the  form  of  the  commiffion  of  array  was  fet¬ 
tled  in  parliament  in  the  5  Hen.  IV.  But,  at  the  fame  time 
it  was  provided,  that  no  man  fhould  be  compelled  to  go 
out  of  the  kingdom  at  any  rate,  nor  Ihouid  provide  fol¬ 
diers,  unlefs  by  confent  of  parliament.  About  the  reign 
.of  Henry  VIII.  lord-lieutenants  began  to  be  introduced, 
as  Handing  reprefentatives  of  the  crown,  to  keep  the  coun¬ 
ties  in  military  order ;  for  we  find  them  mentioned  as  known 
officers  in  the  ftatute  4  and  5  Phil.  &  Mary,  c.3.  though 
they  had  not  been  then  long  in  ufe;  for  Camden  fpeaks 
of  them  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth  as  extraordinary 
magiftrates,  conftituted  only  in  times  of  difficulty  and 
danger.  In  this  ftate  things  continued  till  the  repeal  of 
the  ftatutesof  armour  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  after  which, 
when  Charles  I.  had,  during  his  northern  expeditions,  if- 
fued  cominifiions  of  lieutenancy,  and  exerted  fome  mili¬ 
tary  powers,  which,  having  been  long  exercifed,  were 
thought  to  belong  to  the  crown,  it  became  a  queftion  in 
the  long-parliament,  how  far  the  power  of  the  militia  did 
inherently  refide  in  the  king;  being  now  unfupported  by 
any  ftatute,  and  founded  only  upon  immemorial  ufage. 
This  queftion,  long  agitated  with  great  heat  and  refent- 
ment  on  both  tides,  became  at  length  the  immediate  caufe 
of  the  fatal  rupture  between  the  king  and  his  parliament: 
the  two  houfes  not  only  denying  this  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  but  alfo  feizing  into  their  hands  the  entire  power 
of  the  militia. 

Soon  after  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  when  the  mili¬ 
tary  tenures  were  abolifhed,  it  was  thought  proper  to  af- 
certain  the  power  of  the  militia,  to  recognife  the  foie  right 
of  the  crown  to  govern  and  command  them,  and  to  put 
the  whole  into  a  more  regular  method  of  military  fubor- 
dination:  and  the  order  in  which  the  militia  now  Hands 
by  law,  is  principally  built  upon  the  ftattites  which  were 
then  enabled.  It  is  true,  the  two  laft  of  them  are  appa¬ 
rently  repealed  ;  but  many  of  their  provilions  are  re-enabl¬ 
ed,  with  the  addition  of  fome  new  regulations,  by  the  pre- 
fent  militia-laws ;  the  general  fcheme  of  which  is  to  difci¬ 
pline  a  certain  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  county, 
chofen  by  lot  for  five  years,  and  officered  by  the  lord-lieu¬ 
tenant,  the  deputy-lieutenants,  and  other  principal,  land¬ 
holders,  under  a  commiffion  from  the  crown.  They  are 
not  compellable  to  march  out  of  their  counties,  unlefs  in 
time  of  war,  or  actual  rebellion.,  nor  in  any  cafe  compella¬ 
ble  to  march  out  of  the  kingdom.  They  are  to  be  exer¬ 
cifed  at  Hated  times;  and  their  difcipline  in  general  is  li¬ 
beral  and  eafy  ;  but,  when  drawn  out  into  actual  fervice, 
they  are  fubjebt  to  the  rigours  of  martial  law,  as  neceffary 
to  keep  them  in  order.  This  is  the  eonftitutional  army 
which  our  laws  have  provided  for  the  public  peace,  and  . 
for  protecting  the  realm  againft  foreign  or  domeftic  vio¬ 
lence;  and  which  the  ftat'utes  declare  is  eflentially  necef- 
lary  to  the  fafety  and  profperity  of  the  kingdom. 

When  the  nation  was.  engaged  in  war,  more  veteran 
troops  and  more  regular  difcipline  were  elieemed  t-o  be 
neceffary,  than  could  be  expected  from  a  mere  militia  ; 
and  therefore  at  fuch  times  more  rigorous,  methods  w  ere 
put  in  ufe  for  the  railing  of  armies  and  the  due  regulation 
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and  difcipline  of  the  foldiery:  which  are  to  be  looked  up¬ 
on  only  as  temporary  excrefcences  bred  out  of  the  diflent- 
per  of  tlie  Hate,  and  not  as  any  part  of  the  permanent  and 
perpetual  laws  of  the  kingdom.  For  martial  law,  which 
is  built  upon  no  fettled  principles,  butds  entirely  arbitrary 
In  its  decifions,  is,  as  Sir  Matthew  FI  ale  obferves,  in  truth 
and  reality  no  law,  but  fomething  indulged  rather  than 
allowed  as  a  law.  The  neceflity  of  order  and  difcipline  in 
an  army  is  th.e  only  thing  which  can  give  it  countenance-, 
and  therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  permitted  in  time  of  peace, 
when  the  king’s  courts  are  open  for  all  perfons  to  receive 
jnllice  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  Wherefore, 
Thomas  earl  of  I.ancafler  being  convicted  at  Pontefraft, 
x5Edw.1l.  by  martial  law,  his  attainder  was  reverfed 
1  Edw.  III.  becaufe  it  was  done  in  time  of  peace.  And 
it  is  laid  down,  that  if  a  lord -lieutenant,  or  other,  that 
hath  commillion  of  martial  authority,  doth  in  time  of  peace 
hang  or  otherwife  execute  any  man  by  colour  of  martial 
law,  this  is  murder ;  for  it  is  again!!  magna  charta.  And 
the  petition  of  right  enafts,  that  no  foldier  (hall  be  quar¬ 
tered  on  the  ftibjeft  without  his  own  confent;  and  that  no 
convmiffion  fit  all  ifl'ue  to  proceed  within  this  land  accord¬ 
ing  to  martial  law.  And  whereas,  after  the  Relloration, 
Charles  II.  kept  up  about  5000  regular  troops,  by  his  own 
authority,  for  guards  and  garrifons;  which  James  IT.  by 
degrees  increafed  to  no  lefs  than  30,000,  all  paid  from  his 
own  civil  lift;  it  was  made  one  of  the  articles  of  the  bill 
of  rights,  that  the  raifing  or  keeping  a  Handing  army  with¬ 
in  the  kingdom  in  time  of  peace,  unlefs  it  be  with  confent 
of  parliament,  is  againft  law. 

But,  as  the  fafliion  of  keeping  (landing  armies,  which 
was  firft  introduced  by  Charles  VII.  in  France,  in  1445, 
has  univerfally  prevailed  over  Europe,  (though  fome  of 
its  potentates,  being  unable  themfelves  to  maintain  them, 
are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  richer  powers,  and  receive 
fubfidiary  penfions  for  that  purpofe,)  it  has  alfo  for  many 
years  pafl  been  annually  judged  neceflary  by  our  legiflature, 
for  the  fafety  of  the  kingdom,  the  defence  of  the  poffeflions 
of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  prefervation  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  to  maintain  even  in  time  of 
pec.ce  a  Handing  body  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  the 
crown  ;  who  are  however  ipfo  fatto  difoanded  at  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  every  year,  unlefs  continued  by  parliament.  And 
it  was  enabled  by  flatute  10  Will.  III.  c.  1.  that  not  more 
than  12,000  regular  forces  fliould  be  kept  on  foot  in  Ire¬ 
land,  though  paid  at  the  charge  of  that  kingdom :  which 
permifiion  is  extended  by  Hat.  8  Geo.  III.  c.  13.  to  16,235 
nten  in  time  of  peace. 

In  a  land  of  liberty,  it  is  extremely  dangerous  to  make 
a  diflinft  order  of  the  profeffion  of  arms.  In  abfolute  mo¬ 
narchies,  this  is  neceflary  for  the  fafety  of  the  prince;  and 
arifes  from  the  main  principle  of  their  conHitution,  which 
is  that  of  governing  by  fear:  but,  in  free  Hates,  the  pro¬ 
feffion  of  a  foldier,  taken  fmgly  and  merely  as  a  profeffion, 
is  juHly  an  objeft  of  jealoufy.  In  thefe  no  man  fhould  take 
up  arms  but  with  a  view'  to  defend  his  country  and  its 
laws  :  he  puts  not  off  the  citizen  when  he  enters  the  camp  ; 
but  it  is  becaufe  he  is  a  citizen,  and  an  advocate  for  free¬ 
dom,  that  he  makes  himfelf  for  a  while  a  foldier.  The 
laws,  therefore,  and  conHitution  of  thefe  kingdoms,  know 
no  fitch  Hate  as  that  of  a  perpetual  Handing  foldier,  bred 
up  to  no  other  profeffion  than  that  of  war ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  that  the  kings  of  England  had 
fo  much  as  a  guard  about  their  perfons.  Nothing  then, 
according  to  thefe  principles,  ought  to  be  more  guarded 
.againft  in  a  free  Hate,  than  making  the  military  power, 
when  fnch  a  one  is  neceflary  to  be  kept  on  foot,  a  body  too 
diflinft  from  the  people.  It  fliould  wholly  be  compofed 
of  natural  fubjefts;  it  ought  only  to  be  enlifled  fora  fliort 
and  limited  time;  the  foldiers  alfo  fliould  live  intermixed 
with  the  people;  no  feparate  camp,  no  barracks,  no  in¬ 
land  fortrelfcs,  fhould  be  allowed.  And  perhaps  it  might 
be  H  11  better,  if,  by  difiniffinga  Hated  number,  and  entitl¬ 
ing  others  at  every  renewal  of  their  term,  a  circulation  could 
be  kept  up  between  the  army  and  the  people,  and  the  citi¬ 


zen  and  the  foldier  be  more  intimately  connected  together. 
To  keep  this  body  of  troops  in  order,  an  annual  aft  of  par¬ 
liament  likewife  pafles,  “  to  puniffi  mutiny  and  defertion, 
and  for  the  better  payment  of  the  army  and  their  quar¬ 
ters.”  This  regulates  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be 
difperfed  among  the  feveral  inn-keepers  and  victuallers 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  efiabliflies  a  law-martial  for 
their  government.  By.  this,  among  other  things,  it  is  enact¬ 
ed,  that  if  any  officer  or  foldier  fliall  excite  or  join  any 
mutiny,  or,  knowing  of  it,  fliall  not  give  notice  to  the 
commanding  officer,  or  fliall  defert,  or  enlifl  in  any  other 
regiment,  or  deep  upon  his  pofl,  or  leave  it  before  he  is 
relieved,  or  hold  correfpondence  with  a  rebel  or  enemy,  or 
flrike  or  ufe  violence  to  his  fuperior  officer,  or  (hall  difo- 
bey  liis  lawful  commands ;  fuch  offender  fliall  fuffer  fucli 
punifliment  as  the  court-martial  (hall  inflict,  though  it  ex¬ 
tend  to  death  itfelf. 

However  expedient  the  mofl  drift  regulations  may  be 
in  time  of  aftual  war,  yet,  in  times  of  profound  peace,  a 
little  relaxation  of  military  rigour  would  not,  we  fliould 
hope,  be  produftive  of  much  inconvenience.  And,  upon 
this  principle;  though  by  our  (landing  laws  (Hill  remaining 
in  force,  though  not  attended  to)  defertion  in  time  of  war 
is  made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  and  the  offence 
is  triable  by  a  jury,  and  before  the  judges  of  the  common 
law  ;  yet,  by  our  military  laws,  a  much  (lighter  puni(h- 
ment  is  inflicted  for  defertion'  in  time  of  peace.  So,  by 
the  Roman  law  alfo,  defertion  time  of  war  was  punifhed 
with  death,  but  more  mildly  in  time  of  tranquillity.  But 
our  mutiny-aft  makes  no  fuch  diflinftion  :  for  any  of  the 
faults  above-mentioned  are,  equally  at  all  times,  punifha- 
ble  with  death  itfelf,  if  a  court-martial  fliall  think  proper. 
This  diferetionary  power  of  the  court-martial  is  indeed  to 
be  guided  by  the  direftions  of  the  crown  ;  which,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  military  offences,  lias  almoff  an  abfolute  legiflafive 
power.  “  His  majefty  (fays  the  aft)  may  form  articles  of 
war,  and  conffitute  courts-martial,  with  power  to  try  any 
crime  by  fucli  articles,  and  inflift  fuch  penalties  as  the  ar¬ 
ticles  direft.”  A  vaft  and  mod  important  truft!  an  unli¬ 
mited  power  to  create  crimes,  and  annex  to  them  any  pu- 
nifhments  not  extending  to  life  or  limb  !  Perhaps,  in  fome 
future  revifion  of  this  aft,  which  is  in  many  refpefts  haflily 
penned,  it  may  be  thought  worthy  the  wifdom  of  parlia¬ 
ment  to  afeertain  the  limits  of  military  fubjeftion,  and  to 
enaft  exprefs  articles  of  war  for  the  government  of  the 
army,  as  is  done  for  the  government  of  the  navy;  efpe- 
cially  as,  by  our  prefent  conHitution,  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  kingdom,  who  ferve  their  country  as  militia 
officers,  are  fubjefted  to  the  fame  arbitrary  rule  during 
aftual  fervice. 

One  of  the  greatefl  advantages  of  our  law  is,  that  not 
only  the  crimes  themfelves  which  it  puniflies,  but  alfo  the 
penalties  which  it  inflifts,  are  afeertained  and  notorious  : 
nothing  is  left  to  arbitrary  diferetion;  the  king  by  his 
judges  difpenfes  what  the  law  has  previoufly  ordained, 
but  is  not  himfelf  the  legiflator.  How  much,  therefore, 
is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  a  fet  of  men,  whofe  bravery  has 
fo  often  preferved  the  liberties  of  their  .country,  fliould  be 
reduced  to  a  Hate  of  fervitude  in  the  midfl  ot  a  nation  of 
free  men  ;  for  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  judge  Blackflone  in¬ 
form  us,  that  it  is  one  of  the  genuine  marks  of  fervitude, 
to  have  the  law,  which  is  our  rule  of  aftion,  either  con¬ 
cealed  or  precarious ;  Mifera  ejl  fervitus,  ubijus  ejl  vagum  aut 
incognitum.  Nor  is  this  Hate  of  fervitude  quite  confiflent 
with  the  maxims  of  found  policy  obferved  by  other  free 
nations.  But  as  foldiers,  by  this  annual  aft,  are  thus  put 
in  a  worfe  condition  than  any  other  fubjefts;  fo,  by  the 
humanity  of  our  Handing  laws,  they  are  in  fome  cafes  put 
in  a  much  better.  By  flatute  43  Eliz.  c.  3.  a  weekly  al¬ 
lowance  is  to  be  railed  in  every  county  for  the  relief  of 
foldiers  that  are  fick,  hurt,  and  maimed  ;  not  forgetting 
the  royal  hofpital  at  Chelfea  for  fucli  as  are  worn  out  in 
their  duty.  Officers  and  foldiers,  that  have  been  in  the 
king’s  fervice,  are,  by  feveral  flatutes,  at  liberty  to  ufe 
any  trade  or  occupation  in  any  town  in  the  kingdom  (ex¬ 
cept 
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cept  the  two  univerfities),  notwithftanding  any  fta'tiVte, 
<cu(tom,  or  charter,  to  the  contrary.  And  foldiers  inadual 
military  fervice  may  make  nuncupative  wills,  and  difpofe 
of  their  goods,  wages,  and  other  perfonal  chattels,  without 
thole  forms  and  expences  which  the  law  requires  in  other 
I'ubjeds.  The  pay  of  a  foot-foldier  was  raifed,  May  25, 
1797,  to  is.  a-day. 

AR'NA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  princefs  of  Athens,  me- 
tamorphofed  into  an  owl,  fordefigning  to  betray  her  coun¬ 
try  in  favour  of  Minos. 

ARNA'CIS,  f.  from  a  lamb.]  A  lamb’s 

fkin  with  the  wool  on. 

ARN AL'DI A,  f.  [from  a  lamb,  and  for 

aXyo?,  pain.]  A  flow  malignant  dileafe  attended  with  bald- 
nefs ;  fo  called  becaufe  lambs  are  fubjed  to  it. 

AR'NALL  (William),  a  noted  political  writer  in  de¬ 
fence  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  was  originally  an  attorney’s 
clerk  ;  but,  being  recommended  to  Walpole,  he  employed 
him  for  a  courfe  of  years  in  writing  the  Free  Briton,  and 
other  papers  in  defence  of  his  adminiftration.  By  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  fecret  committee,  he  appears  to  have  received, 
in  the  fpace  of  four  years,  no  lefs  than  10,997).  6s.  8d. 
out  of  the  treafury  for  his  writings!  But,  fpending  his 
money  as  fait  as  it  came,  and  his  fupplies  flopping  on  Sir 
Robert’s  refignation,  he  died  broken-hearted  and  in  debt, 
in  the  twenty-fixth  year  of  his  age.  His  invention  was  fo 
quick,  that  his  honourable  employer  ufed  to  fay,  no  man  in 
England  could  write  a  pamphlet  in  fo  little  time  as  Arnall. 

ARNAU',  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Ko- 
nigingratz  on  the  Elbe,  nine  miles  weft  of  Tratenau. 

ARNAU'D  DE  MEYRVEILH,  or  Mereuil,  a  poet 
of  Provence,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  He  wrote  a  book  intitled  Las  Rccajlenas  de  fa 
Comtejfe,  and  a  colledion  of  poems  and  fonnets.  He  died 
in  the  year  1220. 

Arnaud  de  Villa  Nova,  a  famous  phyfician,  who 
lived  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  He  ftudied  at  Paris  and  Montpelier, 
and  travelled  through  Italy  and  Spain.  He  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  languages,  and  particularly  with  the  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Arabic.  He  was  at  great  pains  to  gratify 
his  ardent  defire  after  know  ledge  ;  but  this  paffion  carried 
•him  rather  too  far  in  his  refearches :  he  endeavoured  to 
difeover  future  events  by  aftrology,  imagining  this  feience 
to  be  infallible  ;  and  upon  this  foundation  he  publiflied  a 
predidion,  that  the  world  would  come  to  an  end  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  pradifed  pnyfic 
at  Paris  for  home  time;  but,  having  advanced  fome  new 
doftrines,  he  drew  upon  himfelf  the  refc-ntment  of  the 
univerfity.  Upon  his  leaving  France,  he  retired  to  Sicily, 
where  he  was  received  by  king  Frederic  of  Arragcn  with 
the  greateft  marks  of  kindnefs  and  efteem.  Some  time  af¬ 
terwards,  this  prince  fent  him  to  France,  to  attend  pope 
Clement  in  his  illnefs;  and  he  was  fliipwrecked  on  the 
coaft  of  Genoa,  about  the  year  1313.  The  works  of  Ar¬ 
naud,  with  his  life  prefixed,  were  printed  in  one  volume 
in  folio,  at  Lyons,  in  1520  ;  and  at  Bafil  in  1585,  with  the 
notes  of  Nicholas  Tolerus. 

Arnaud  D’Andillv  (Robert),  the  fon  of  a  celebra¬ 
ted  advocate  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  was  born  in  1588  ; 
and,  being  introduced  young  at  court,  \vas  employed  in 
many  confiderable  offices,  which  he  difch'arged  with  great 
integrity  and  reputation.  In  16.34,  he  retired  into  the  con¬ 
vent  of  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  where  he  palled  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  days  in  a  continued  application  to  works  of 
piety  and  devotion  ;  and  enriched  the  French  language 
with  many  excellent  tranflations  of  different  writers,  as 
well  as  with  religious  compofitions  of  his  own.  He  died 
in  1674,  and  his  works  are  printed  in  eight  volumes  folio. 

Arnaud  (Anthony),  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  a 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  was  born  in  1612.  He  publiflied, 
in  1643,  “  A  Treatife  on  frequent  Communion,”  which 
highly  difpleafed  the  JefuitSj  and  t he  difputes  upon  grace, 
which  broke  out  about  this  time  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris, 
and  in  which  he  took  a  zealous  part  with  the  Jtuifenifts, 
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helped  to  increafe  the  animofity  between  him  and  the  Je* 
fuits.  But  nothing  raifed  fo  great  a  clamour  againft  him 
as  the  two  letters  he  wrote  on  “  Abfolution in  the  fecond 
of  which  the  faculty  of  divinity  found  two  propofitions 
which  they  condemned,  and  M.  Arnaud  was  expelled  the 
fociety.  Upon  this  he  retired  ;  and,  dnring  a  retreat  which 
lafted  near  twenty-five  years,  he  compofed  that  great  va¬ 
riety  of  works  which  are  extant  of  his,  on  grammar,  geo¬ 
metry,  logic,  metaphyfics,  and  theology.  In  1679,  he 
withdrew  from  France,  living  in  obfeurity  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  died  in  1694.  His  heart,  at  his  own  requeft, 
was  fent  to  be  depofited  in  the  Port  Royal. 

ARNAU'T  BEL'IGR AD,  a  town  of  European  Tur¬ 
key,  in  the  province  of  Albania,  forty  miles N.E.  of Valona. 

AR'NAY-LE-DUC,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal 
place  of  a  diftrid,  in  the  department  of  the  C<Re  d’Or, 
twenty-five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Dijon,  and  twenty-four 
fouth  of  Semur  on  Auxois. 

ARN'DORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  and  principality  of  Saltzbach,  "four  miles  eaft  of 
Kemnat. 

ARNDT  (John),  a  famous  Proteftant  divine  of  Ger¬ 
many,  born  at  Ballenflad,  in  the  duchy  of  Anhalt,  in  1.555. 
At  firft  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic  ;  but, 
falling  into  a  dangerous  ficknefs,  lie  made  a  vow  to  change 
his  profeflion  for  that  of  divinity,  if  he  ftiould  be  reftored 
to  health;  which  he  accordingly  did  upon  his  recovery. 
He  was  minifter  firft  at  Quedlinburg  and  then  at  Brunf- 
wick.  He  met  with  great  oppolition  in  this  laft  city  :  his 
fuccefs  as  a  preacher  raifed  the  enmity  of  his  brethren,  who 
became  his  bitter  enemies.  To  ruin  his  character,  they 
alcribed  a  variety  of  errors  to  him  ;  and  perfe.cuted  him  to 
luch  a  degree,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Brunfwick, 
and  retire  to  Ifleb,  where  he  was  minifter  for  three  years. 
In  1611,  George  duke  of  Lunenburg,  who  had  a  high 
opinion  of  his  integrity  and  fandity,  gave  him  the  church 
of  Zell,  and  appointed  him  fuperintendant  of  all  the 
churches  in  the  duchy  of  Lunenburg;  which  office  he  dif- 
charged  for  eleven  years,  and  died  in  1621.  It  is  reported 
that  he  foretold  his  death,  having  faid  to  his  wife,  upon 
his  return  home  after  his  laft  fermon,  that  now  he  had 
preached  his  funeral  fermon.  He  wrote  in  High  Dutch 
a  Treatife  on  True  Chriftianity,  which  has  been  translated 
into  feveral  languages. 

ARNE  (Dr.  Thomas  Auguftine),  diftinguilhed  by  his 
fkill  in  mufic,  was  the  fon  61  Mr.  Arne  an  upholfterer  in 
Covent-garden,  whom  Addifon  is  fuppofed  to  have  cha- 
raderifed  in  No.  155  and  No.  160  of  t he  Tatler;  and 
brother  of  Mrs.  Cibber  the  player.  He  was  early  devo¬ 
ted  to  mufic,  and  foon  became  eminent  in  hi s  profeflion. 
July  6,  1759,  he  had  the  degree  of  dodor  of  mufic  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  at  Oxford.  His  compofitions  are  univer- 
fally  applauded,  and  he  was  alfo  particularly  fitilful  in 
inftruding  vocal  performers.  He  died  March  5,  1778,  ha¬ 
ving  written  the  following  operas:  Artaxerxes,  1762. 
The  Guardian, outwitted,  1764.  The  Rofe,  1778. 

Arne,  a  daughter  of  /Eolus,  who  gave  her  name  to 
a  town  in  Theffaly,  and  to  another  in  Boeotia.  Neptune 
changed  himfelf  into  a  bull  to  enjoy  her  company. 

AR'NEBERG,  or  Arne'burg,  a,  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  the  Old  Mark  ot  Bran¬ 
denburg,  fifty  miles  weft  of  Berlin.  Lat.52.45-N.  Ion. 
29.  45.  E.  Ferro. 

ARNE'DO,  a  Tea-port  town  of  South  America,  on  the 
coaft  of  Peru,  with  a  good  harbour  on  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
nine  leagues  north  of  Lima.  Lat.  1 1 .  3S.  N.  Ion.  76.  54. 
W.  Greenwich. 

ARNEC',  a  town  of  Hindooftam  in  the  Carnatic,  four¬ 
teen  miles  fouth  of  Arcor,  and  fifty-two  north-weft  of 
Pondicherry. 

AR'NEN,  or  Ar'nem,  a  town  of  Swiflerland,  in  the 
Valais,  thirty-five  miles  eaft  of  Sion. 

ARNE'SCIO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  and  country  of  Bari,  feven  miles  v, eft-fouth-weft  of 
Andria. 
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ARN'FELS,  a  (own  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Sti- 
ria,  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Landl’purg. 

ARNGIT'ZES,  a  town  of  Wallachia,  forty^two  miles 
fouth- fouth-eaft  o,f  Hermanftadt. 

ARNHAU'SEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upp  er  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Pomerania,  fourteen  miles 
fouth  of  Corbin,  and  tw  enty-four  eaft  of  New  Stettin. 

ARN'HEIM,  a  town  of  the  United  Netherlands,  and 
capital  of  a  fourth  quarter  of  Guelderland,  called  Welvxue, 
is  lituated  on  the  north  lide  of  the  Rhine,  near  its  union 
with  the  Kiel,  large,  ftrong,  and  populous,  thirty  miles  eaft 
®f  Utrecht,  and  forty-five  fouth-eaft  of  Atnfterdam.  Lat. 
52.o.*N.  Ion.  23.  23.  E.  Ferro. 

A R'N I C A ,  f.  [Trlagi/v/xat,  to  fneeze.]  In  botany,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  fyngenefia  polygamia  fuperflua  clafs,  in  the  na¬ 
tural  order  of  cbmpofitae  difcoideas.  The  generic  charac¬ 
ters  are — Calyx  :  common  imbricate,  fhorter  than  the  ray 
of  the  corolla;  leaflets  lanceolate,  the  length  of  the  calyx, 
eredt.  Corolla:  compound  radiate  ;  corollules  hemaphro- 
dbe  in  the  difk,  very  numerous ;  females  in  the  ray  about 
twenty  ;  proper  of  the  hermaphrodite  tubular,  eredt,  five- 
cleft,  equal ;  female  lanceolate,  very  long,  three-toothed, 
fpreading.  Stamina:  to  the  hermaphrodites,  filaments 
very  ftiort,  anthera  cylindric  ;  to  the  females,  filaments  fu- 
bulate  eredf,  antherae  none.  Piftillum  :  germ  oblong; 
ftyle  fimple,  the  length  of  the  ftamens;  ftigma  bifid.  Pe- 
ricarpium :  none;  calyx  unchanged.  Seeds:  folitary, 
oblong;  down  fimple;  in  the  hermaphrodites  pubefcent, 
long.  Receptaculum  :  naked. — EJfenlial  CharaSer.  Re- 
ceptaculum  naked ;  down  fimple;  corollules  of  the  ray  have 
five  filaments  without  antherae. 

Species.  1.  Arnica  montana,  or  mountain  arnica:  leaves 
ovate  entire,  ftem-leaves  twin,  oppofite.  Root  woody, 
blackifh,  fuperficial,  appearing  as  if  cut  off,  having  bundl¬ 
es  of  long  fibres,  perennial.  Stem  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a 
half  high,  not  more  than  fix  inches  in  alpine  fituations, 
obfcurely  angular,  fimple,  terminated  by  three  (fometimes 
only  two  or  even  one)  upright  peduncles,  each  bearing 
one  flower,  two  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  deep  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  tinged  with  brown  or  rullet  and  orange.  The  root 
is  aromatic  ;  the  whole  plant  has  a  ftrong  fcent,  and  is 
acrid.  The  flowers  follow  the  fun.  Kine  do  not  touch 
the  plant ;  but  goats  are  very  fond  of  it.  In  Smoland, 
they  fnuff  the  powder  of  the  leaves  up  the  noftrils,  to 
make  them  fneeze,  and  fmoke  them  as  tobacco.  It  is  a 
native  of  rnoft  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  alfo 
of  Siberia.  It  flowers  with  us  in  July,  and  was  cultivated 
by  Mr.  Miller  in  1759.  In  Germany  it  is  efteemed  a  fpe- 
eific  for  refolving  coagulated  blood,  occafioned  by  falls  or 
bruifes.  It  is  recommended  likewife  in  fundry  obftinate 
chronical  diforders.  It  appears  to  be  too  violent  in  its 
operation  for  general  ufe,  uhlefs  repeated  fmall  dofes  fhould 
be  accompanied  with  the  good  effects,  without  the  difturb- 
ance  which  a  full  dofe  is  faid  to  produce.  Dr.  Collin,  of 
Vienna,  recommends  beginning  with  an  inftifion  of  one 
drachm  of  the  herb  in  flower,  morning  and  evening,  in- 
creafing  the  dofe  gradually  to  half  an  ounce,  and  keeping 
the  body  open.  Infufed  in  fmall  beer,  and  taken  as  com¬ 
mon  drink,  it  is  reported  to  have  cured  the  chronical  rheu- 
matifm  of  the  loins  ;  and,  in  one  or  two  dofes,  taken  two 
hours  before  the  fit,  to  have  put  a  flop  to  intermjttents  of 
long  handing.  Bergius  tried  this  infufion,  and  alfo  the 
powder  of  the  root,  in  quartan  agues,  without  fuccefs. 
jA-Hioni  relates  his  having  cured  the  pally  by  the  flowers; 
but  that  it  did  not  anfwer  with  him  in  putrid  fevers.  He 
adds,  that  his  patients  could  not  endure  an  ounce  of  the 
flowers  in  infufion,  which  is  what  Dr.  Collin  recommends; 
and  that  lie  never  ventured  on  more  than  three  drachms, 
and  that  divided  into  feveral  dofes.  Villars  celebrates  the 
arnica  as  one  of  the  beft  remedies  in  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom  :  as  eminently  diuretic  and  tonic  ;  as  a  febrifuge,  an¬ 
tiparalytic  and  antiarthritic.  He  fays  that  all  parts  of  it 
may  be  ufed  in  infufion  or  decodtion,  in  a  dofe  of  half  a 
grain  :  or,  if  given  in  fubftance,  lefs,  efpecially  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  becaule  it  is  apt  to  difeourage  patients  by  giving 
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them  the  heart-burn.  “  How  many  fide  (he  exclaim?) 
have  1  benefited,  and  even  cured  of  the  droply,  by  this 
fimple  remedy !” 

2.  Arnica  pilofelloides :  leaves  quite  entire,  elliptic,  vil- 
lofe;  fcape  one-flowered,  woolly  ;  calyx  equalling  the  ray. 
A  copious  down  blues  from  the  crown  of  the  root,  invol¬ 
ving  the  leaves  and  ftem.  The  leaves  are  two  or  three 
inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  hairy,  efpe¬ 
cially  on  the  back,  entire  and  ending  in  a  point.  The 
flower  is  large.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  Arnica  fcorpioides,  or  alternate- leaved  arnica  :  leaves 
alternate,  toothed.  Roots  much  jointed,  dividing  into  ma¬ 
ny  irregular  flelliy  offsets,  which  are  varioully  contorted; 
whence  fuperftitious  perfons  were  formerly  led  to  imagine, 
that  they  would  expel  thepoifon  of  fcorpions,  and  cure  the 
wounds  made  by  the  bite  of  that  animal.  Stems  feveral, 
from  fix  or  eight  inches  to  a  foot  in  height,  terminated  by 
one  handfome  flower,  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  two  inches 
over.  The  root  and  the  whole  plant  have  a  ftrong  difagreea- 
b!e  fmell,  efpecially  in  the  (hade  and  expofed  to  the  north. 
Native  of  Switzerland,  Savoy,  Dauphine,  and  Auftria. 
Miller  received  the  feeds  from  Bohemia  and  Siberia. 

4.  Arnica  doronicunt :  leaves  alternate,  fubferrate,  ob¬ 
long,  rough.  This  plant  varies  in  its  leaves,  which  are 
ovate  or  elliptic,  or  efpecially  on  the  ftem  very  longellip- 
fes;  fometimes  they  are  quite  entire  about  the  edge,  but 
they  have  generally  a  few  teeth  ;  thefe  are  fometimes  large, 
and  fo  remote  that  the  leaf  becomes  angular:  the  furface 
of  the  leaves  is  hairy  more  or  lefs,  fhorter  or  longer.  The 
height  is  generally  four  inches,  but  fometimes  it  is  twice 
as  high.  The  ftem  always  bears  one  flower.  Native  of 
the  high  Alps  of  the  Grifons,  Dauphine,  Piedmont,  and 
Auftria. 

5.  Arnica  maritima,  or  fea  arnica:  leaves  lanceolate, 
the  lower  ones  ferrate ;  ftem  leafy,  many-flowered.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Kamtfchatka  and  North  America. 

6.  Arnica  crocea,  or  faflron- flowered  arnica:  leaves 
ovate,  repand-toothletted,  tomentofe  underneath.  Crown 
of  the  root  woolly.  Native  of  the  Cape. 

7.  Arnica  ciliata,  or  ciliate-leaved  arnica:  leaves  ftem- 
clafping,  ovate,  toothed,  ciliate,  fmooth  ;  (lem  fimple,  one- 
flowered.  Stem  angular,  with  white  briftles,  upright,  a 
foot  high.  Leaves  alternate;  the  lower  attenuated  at  the 
bafe.  Flower  terminating,  red,  the  fize  of  a  fmall  pear. 

8.  Arnica  Jap.onica,  or  Japanefe  arnica:  leaves  galh- 
palmated,  toothletted;  flowers  terminal,  fub-binate.  Stem 
hollow,  round,  ftriated,  fmooth,  upright,  a  foot  or  more  in 
height.  Leaves  alternate,  fmooth,  green  above,  pale  be¬ 
neath. 

9.  Arnica  palmata,  or  palmate-leaved  arnica:  leaves 
gafh-palmated,  toothed;  flowers  panicled.  Stem  round, 
very  finely  fireaked,  upright,  fmooth,  two  feet  high. 
Flowers  terminating,  fmall,  yellow.  This  and  the  two 
foregoing  are  natives  of  Japan. 

10.  Arnica  gerbera :  leaves  pinnatifid,  lobes  rounded. 

11.  Arnica  coronopifolia :  leaves  pinnate,  divifions  linear. 
Very  nearly  allied,  and  natives  of  the  Cape. 

12.  Arnica  oporina  :  ftmibby,  leaves  lanceolate,  callous- 
crenate,  tomentofe  beneath ;  peduncles  one-flowered,  fo¬ 
litary,  terminating,  fealy.  Native  of  New  Zealand. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  European  forts,  1,  2,  3, 
4,  5,  are  hardy,  and  require  a  moift  fhady  fituation.  They 
may  be  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  in  autumn,  when 
the  ftalks  begin  to  decay  ;  or  by  the  feeds  lown  in  autumn, 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  thole  fown  in  the  fpring  often 
fail :  but,  if  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants 
will  often  come  up  of  themfelves,  without  any  other  care 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  The  other  fpecies 
mu  ft  be  kept  in  pots  under  a  frame,  or  in  a  dry  ftove. 
They  may  be  increafed  by  feeds,  cuttings,  or  parting  the 
roots  ;  and  muft  be  treated  as  other  plants  from  the  Cape. 
See  Doronicum. 

ARNISiE'US  (Henningus),  a  philofopher  and  phyfi- 
cian  of  great  reputation,  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century.  He  was  born  at  Halberftad  in  Germany,  and  was 
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proteffof  of  phyfic  in  the  univerfity  of  Helmftad.  His  po¬ 
litical  works  are  much  efteemed.  The  molt  remarkable 
of  them  is  his  book  “  De  Authoritate  Principum  in  Po- 
pulum  Temper  inviolabili,”  Frankfort,  1612.  in  this  he 
maintains  that  the  authority  of  princes  ought  never  to  be 
violated.  He  wrote  alio,  upon  the  fame  doCtrinc,  “  De 
Jure  Majeffatis,”  and  “  RefleCtiones  Politicac, ”  printed  in 
1615.  Having  received  an  invitation  to  Denmark,  he  went, 
and  was  made  counfellor  and  phyfician  to  the  king.  Be- 
ftdes  the  pieces  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  feveral  phi- 
lofophical,  medicinal,  and  political,  treatifes  ;  and  died  in 
the  year  1635. 

AR'NO,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  rifes  in  the  Apennine 
mountains,  in  the  duchy  of  Tufcany,  palles  by  Florence, 
Pifa,  &c.  and  enters  the  Mediterranean,  twelve  miles 
north  of  Leghorn,  and  four  below  Pifa,  to  which  place  it 
is  navigable  for  fmall  veffels. 

ARNO'BIUS,  profelfor  of  rhetoric  at  Sicca,  in  Numi- 
dia,  towards  the  end  of  the  third  century.  Owing  to  cer¬ 
tain  dreams,  he  became  defirous  of  embracing  Chriftia- 
nity.  For  this  purpofe  he  applied  to  the  btfhops  to  be 
admitted  into  the  church  ;  but  they  had  adiftruft  of  him, 
and,  before  they  would  admit  him,  inlifted  on  foine  proofs 
of  his  fincerity.  In  compliance  with  this  demand,  he 
wrote  a  gain  ft  the  Gentiles;  wherein  he  has  expo  fed  the 
abfurdities  of  their  religion,  and  ridiculed  the  adoration 
of  falfe  gods.  In  this  treatife  he  has  employed  all  the 
flowers  of  rhetoric,  and  difplayed  great  learning.  1  here 
are  feveral  editions  of  this  work  ;  one  publiftted  at  Rome 
in  1542,  at  Bafil  in  1546  and  1560,  at  Paris  in  1370,  at 
Antwerp  in  1582,  and  at  Hamburgh  in  1610,  with  notes 
by  Gebbard  Helmenhorftius.  He  wrote  alfo  “  De  Rheto¬ 
rics  Inftitutiones  but  this  is  not  extant. 

AR'NOLD,  [of  are,  honour,  and  nold,  Sax.  faithful, 
q.  d.  faithful  to  his  honour.]  A  name  of  men. 

Arnold,  of  Brefcia,  in  Italy,  diftinguifhed  himfeif  by 
being  the  founder  of  a  feCt  which  oppofed  the'wealth  and 
power  of  the  Romifli  clergy.  He  went  into  France,  and 
ftudied  under  the  celebrated  Peter  Abelard.  Upon  his 
return  to  Italy,  he  put  on  the  habit  of  a  monk,  and  opened 
his  inveCtives  in  the  ftreets  of  Brefcia.  The  people  crowd¬ 
ed  round  him.  He  told  them  he  was  fent  to  reform  abu- 
fes,  to  pull  down  the  proud,  and  to  exalt  the  humble.  He 
then  pointed  his  declamation  againft  the  bifhops  and  cler¬ 
gy,  but  to  the  laity  he  was  indulgent.  The  church  of 
Brefcia  was  foon  thrown  into  confufion;  and  the  people, 
thus  prejudiced  againft  their  minifters,  threatened  to  over¬ 
turn  their  altars.  To  fupprefs  this  growing  evil,  a  grand 
council  was  held  at  Rome  in  1139,  and  Arnold  was  cited 
before  it.  His  accufers  were  the  biftiop  of  Brefcia,  and 
many  others,  whom  he  had  ridiculed  and  infulted.  He 
was  found  guilty,  and  fentenced  to  perpetual  lilence.  Up¬ 
on  this  he  left  Italy,  crofted  the  Alps,  and  found  a  refuge 
in  Zurich. 

Though  Arnold  was  thus  driven  from  the  country,  yet 
had  his  opinions  taken  deep  root,  and  Rome  itfelf  wasin- 
fecfted  by  them.  Irritated  by  the  conduct  of  Innocent  II. 
the  Roman  people  aflembled  in  the  Capitol.  It  was  pro- 
pofed  that  the  power  of  the  pontiff  fnould  be  reftrained  ; 
and,-  as  if  fuddenly  infpired  by  the  genius  of  the  place, 
they  moved  that  the  fenate,  which  for  years  had  been 
.aboljflied,  fiiould  be  reftored.  The  propoution  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  loudeft  acclamations.  Innocent  in  vain 
oppofed  the  bold  defign  :  there  was  a  magic  in  it  which 
fpread  irrefiftibly,  and  for  a  moment  feemed  to  route  the 
fallen  fpirit  of  the  nation.  The  pope  viewed  with  horror 
the  reverfe  of  fortune  which  threatened  him,  and  he  fell 
fick  and  died.  Under  his  two  immediate  fuccelfors,  Ce- 
leftin  and  Lucius,  whofe  reigns  were  but  of  a  few  months, 
the  Romans  purfued  their  darling  objeilft.  They  w  aited 
on  the  latter,  and,  in  an  imperious  tone,  demanded  the 
reftitution  of  all  the  honours  and  civil  rights  which  had 
been  nfurped  from  the  people.  Lucius  furvived  this  event 
but  a  few  days.  His  fuccefl'orwas  Eugenius  III.  the  friend 
and  difciple  of  the  renowned  Bernard.  The  night  before 
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his  confecration  the  fenators  aflembled,  and  if  was  agreed, 
that  he  (hould  folemnly  confirm  all  their  proceedings,  or 
they  would  annul  his  election.  This  refolution  was  notified 
to  him.  'He  called  together,  his  friends;  and  it  was  their  ad¬ 
vice,  that  he  fiiould  neither  accede  to  the  extravagant  de¬ 
mand,  nor  expofe  himfeif,  by  a  refufal,  to  the  fury  of  the 
populace.  He  therefore  filently  withdrew  from  Rome,  and 
retired  to  a  neighbouring  fortrefs,  where  the  ceremony  of 
lus  confecration  was  performed. 

Arnold,  who  in  banifhment  had  contemplated  the  effeft 
of  his  admonitions  on  the  minds  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
fuccefs  w  hich  feemed  to  follow  their  exertions,  was  now 
informed  that  the  pope  had  retired,  and  that  the  gates  of 
the  capital  were  open  to  receive  him.  Arnold  took  fire 
at  the  news;  an  unufual  glow  of  enthufiafm  filled  his 
bread;  and  he  fancied  that,  like  Junius  Brutus,  he  was 
called  to  give  liberty  to  Rome.  On  his  appearance,  the 
citizens  called  him  their  friend  and  deliverer.  The  Bref- 
cian  walked  amongft  them  ;  his  deportment  was  humble, 
his  countenance  emaciated,  his  add  refs  affable  ;  and  he 
fpoke  to  them  of  moderation,  of  fubmiffion,  of  obedience. 
With  the  nobles  and  new  fenators  he  held  another  lan¬ 
guage;  though  to  them  alfo  he  was  mild  and  diffident* 
{peaking  much  of  virtue  and  of  refpeCt  for  religion  and 
the  laws.  But  no  fooner  was  he  fenfible  of  his  own  real- 
influence,  than  he  threw  afide  the  mafk,  and  harangued 
the  people.  He  talked  of  their  forefathers  the  ancient 
Romans,  who,  by  the  wifdom  of  their  fenate,  and  the  va¬ 
lour  of  their  armies,  had  conquered  nations  and  fubdued 
the  earth.  He  dwelt  on  the  names  and  the  atchievments 
of  the  Bruti,  the  Gracchi,  and  the  Scipios;  and  of  thefe 
men,  faid  he,  are  you  not  the  children  ?  He  advifed,  that 
the  Capitol  be  inftantly  repaired ;  that  the  equeftrian  or¬ 
der  be  reftored  ;  that  the  people  have  their  tribunes  ;  that 
dignity  attend  the  fenate ;  and  that  the  laws  w  hich  had 
been  fi lent  and  negleCted,  be  revived  in  all  their  vigour. 
He  fpoke  of  the  pope  as  of  a  depofed  and  baniftied  tyrant : 
“  But,  fiiould  you  again  be  difpofed  (continued  he)  to  ad¬ 
mit  him  within  thefe  walls;  firft  fix  your  own  rights,  and 
determine  his,”  Fired  by  this  harangue,  the  people, 
headed  by  the  mod  difaffeCted  of  the  nobles,  attacked  the 
few  cardinals  and  churchmen  who  remained  in  the  city  ; 
they  fet  fire  to  the  palaces;  and  they  compelled  the  citi¬ 
zens  to  fwear  obedience  to  the  new  government.  Mode¬ 
rate  men  were  {hocked  at  thefe  excefles  of  popular  fren¬ 
zy  ;  but  it  was  in  vain  to  oppofe  the  torrent  :  they  fubmit- 
ted,  looking  forward  to  the  termination  of  an  event  which 
had  begun  in  extravagance,  and  mud  end  in  difappointment. 

Eugenius  had  viewed,  with  fome  concern,  the  derange¬ 
ment  of  his  people  :  but,  when  it  feemed  that  their  eyes 
were  opening  to  their  own  excelfes,  he  could  be  inactive 
no  longer.  He  excommunicated  the  ringleaders  of  the 
faction ;  and,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  who  were  chiefly 
compofed  of  Tiburtini,  a  people  hoftile  to  the  Romans, 
he  marched  againft  the  enemy.  Flis  friends  within  the 
walls,  who  were  numerous,  co-operated  with  his  defigns, 
and  in  a  few  days  overtures  for  peace  were  made  to  him. 
He  acceded  ;  but  on  condition  that  they  fiiould  annul  the 
arrangements  they  had  made  ;  and,  if  they  would  have  fe¬ 
nators,  they  fiiould  acknowledge  all  their  power  uas  from 
him.  The  people  were  fatisfied,  and  they  threw  open  the 
gates, -through  which  Eugenius  entered,  among  the  accla¬ 
mations  of  an  incoaftant  multitude.  Before  this  event  Ar¬ 
nold  had  retired  ;  but  he  left  behind  him  many  friends 
firongly  attached  to  his  perfon  and  principles.  Of  him- 
felf  we  hear  little  more  till  the  reign  of  Adrian;  when’ 
ou  account  of  frefh  tumults,  he  and  his  adherents  were 
excommunicated,  and  Rome  was  threatened  with  an  inter¬ 
dict  unlefs  they  expelled  the  whole  party  from  their  walls. 
This  they  did.  The  Arnoldifts  retired  with  their  cham¬ 
pion  into  Tufcany,  where  he  was  received  as  a  prophet, 
and  honoured  as  a  faint.  His  enemies,  however,  finally 
prevailed;  he  was  made  prifoiier,  and  conducted  under  a 
ftrong  effort  to  Rome.  In  vain  was  filtered  made  to.  face 
his  life;  he  was  condemned  and  executed,  and  his  allies 

thrown 
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thrown  into  the'Tiber,  left  the  people  Thoutd  coTleft  his 
remains,  and  venerate  them  as  the  relics  of  a  fainted  martyr. 

“  Such  was  Arnold  of  Brefcia;  a  man  (fays  Mr.  Ber- 
rington),  whofe  charafter,  whofe  principles,  and  whofe 
views,  we  perhaps  (hould  be  difpofed  to  admire,  had  his 
life  been  recorded  by  unprejudiced  hiftorians,  and  not 
brought  down  to  us  drawn  in  the  blacked  colours  Which 
party,  bigotted  zeal,  and  enthufiafm,  could  lay  on.  He 
was  rafti,  misjudging,  and  intemperate,  or  never  would  he 
have  engaged  in  fo  unequal  a  courted.  The  view  of  fuch 
a  phenomenon  in  the  twelfth  century  excites  a  pleating  ad¬ 
miration.  To  attack  the  Roman  pontiff  and  his  clergy  in 
the  very  centre  of  their  power,  required  a  more  than  com¬ 
mon  (hard  of  fortitude  ;  to  adopt. a  fettled  fchetne  of  re- 
ftoring  to  its  priftine  glory  the  republic  of  Rome,  demand¬ 
ed  a  ftretch  of  thought  comprehenfive  and  cnterprifmg ; 
and  to  forego  the  eafe  and  indulgence  of  a  diflipated  age, 
for  the  reformation  of  manners. and  the  fuppreflion  of  what 
:  he  thought  ufurped  dominion,  argued  a  character  of  mind 
difinterefted,  generous,  and  benevolent.  But  Arnold,  like 
other  reformers,  went  too  far;  and  pallion  loon  vitiated 
undertakings  which  were  begun  perhaps  With  motives  the 
.  moft  laudable.” 

AR'NOLDISTS,  a  feft  fo  called  from  theirleader  Ar- 
.  nold  of  Brefcia. 

AR'NOLDSGRUN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Saxony,  four  miles  eaft  of  Oellnitz. 

AR'NOLDSTEIN,  or  Arl'stein,  a  town  of  Germa¬ 
ny,  in  Carinthia,  feven  miles  fouth-weft  of  Willach. 

ARNOL'DUS  (Gothofredus),  paftor  and  infpeftor  of 
the  churches  of  Perleberg,  and  hiftoriographer  to  the  king 
,  of  Pruftia,  was  born  at  Annaburg,  in  the  mountains  of 
Mifnia,  in  1 666.  He  was  a  zealous  defender  of  Pietifts, 
a  fe£t  among  the  German  Proteftants,  and  compofed  a 
r-’reat  number  of  religious  works.  He  died  in  17  14. 

AR'NON,  a' brook  running  between  the  borders  of  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  on  the  other  tide  Jordan.  Jofe- 
phus  calls  it  a  river  riling  on  the  borders  ot  Arabia,  and 
at  length  falling  into  the  Dead  Sea.  Alfo  a  river  of  France, 
which  runs  into  the  Cher,  not  far  from  Vierzon. 

ARNO'SKRIS,/.  in  botany.  See  Lapsana. 

ARNOSO'RA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  province  of  Principatro  Gitra,  twelve  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Salerno. 

ARNO'TA,  a  town  of  Wallachia,  eighteen  miles  weft 
of  Kimnick. 

ARNOT'TO,/  in  botany.  See  Bixa. 

ARN'SBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  country  of  Schwartfburg  Rudolftadt, 
three  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Sonderlhaufen. 

Arnseurg,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  and 
county  of  Solms-  Braunfels,  three  miles  north-eaft  of  Munt- 
zenberg,  and  fix  fouth- fouth-eaft  of  Gieften. 

ARN'SFEI.D,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  eircle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  country  of  Erzgeberg,  five  miles  fouth 
of  Wolkenftein. 

ARN'SHAUG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  circle  of  Neuftadt,  one  mile  fouth  of 
Neuftadt. 

ARN'SHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  and  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  twenty  miles 
north-weft  of  Worms,  and  fourteen  fouth-weft  of  Mentz. 

ARN'STADT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  county  of  Sclnvartzburg,  on  the  Ge¬ 
ra,  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Erfurt,  and  twenty  fouth-weft 
of  Weimar.  Lat.  50.  40.  N.  Ion.  28.  34.  E.  Ferro. 

ARN'STEIN,  a  town  of  Germany  in  Thuringia,  and 
county  of  Mansfield,  between  Mansfield  and  Quedlimburg. 

ARN'STORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy  of 
Auftria,  fix  miles  weft  of  Maultern. 

ARNT'SEE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the, circle  of  Up¬ 
per  Saxony, -and  Old  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  fide  of 
a  deep  lake,  formed  by  an  earthquake  in  the  year  811. 

AR'NUI.PH,  or  Er'nulph,  bifliop  of  Rochefter  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  1.  Fie  was  born  in  France,  where  he 
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was  feme  time  a  monk  of  St.  Lucian  de  Beauvais.  The 
monksjed  moft  irregular  lives  in  this  monaftery  ;  for  which 
reafon  he  refclved  to  quit  it,  but  firft  look  the  advice  of 
Lanfranc  arch  bifliop  of  Canterbury.  This  prelate  invited 
him  to  England,  and  placed  him  in  the  monaftery  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  where  he  lived  till  Lanfranc’s  death.  When  An- 
feltri  came  to  the  archi-epifcopal  fee,  Arnulph  was  made 
prior  of  the  monaftery  of  Canterbury,  and  afterwards  ab¬ 
bot  of  Peterborough.  In  1 1 15,  he  was  confecrated  bifliop  of 
Rochefter,  which  lee  he  held  nine  years,  and  died  in  March, 
1124,  aged  eighty-four.  Arnulph  wrote,  1 .  A  piece  con¬ 
cerning  the  foundation,  endowment,  charters,  laws,  and 
other  things,  relating  to  the  chtirch  of  Rochefter:  it  is 
known  by  the  title  of  Textus  Rojfenfis,  and  is  preferved  in 
the  archives  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Rochefter.  2. 
A11  Epiftle  in  Anfwer  to  fome  Queftions  of  Lambert  ab¬ 
bot  of  Munfter.  3.  An  Epiftle  on  Inceftuous  Marriage. 

AR'NUS,  a  famous  foothfayer,  who  went  to  Naupadle, 
and  was  taken  for  a  fpy  by  agrandfon  of  Hercules,  and 
(lain  ;  upon  which  the  plague  began  to  rage  among  the  in¬ 
habitants,  and  the  oracle,  being  confulted,  anfwered,  that 
they  mud  expiate  the  death  of  Arnus,  by  banithing  the 
murderer,  and  inftitute  funeral  games  to  the  honour  of  the 
decealed,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

Arnus,  now  Arno,  a  river  of  Tufcany. 

ARN'WAY  (John),  a  clergyman  diftinguifhed  by  his 
benevolence  and  loyalty  to  Charles  I.  was  defeended  from 
a  good  family  in  the  county  of  Salop,  from  which  he  in¬ 
herited  a  confiderable  eftate.  Ha  was  educated  at  Oxford; 
and  obtained  the  rectories  of  Hodnot  and  Ightfield,  where 
he  diftinguifiied  himfelf  by  his  . piety  and  exemplary  cha¬ 
rity  :  for  it  was  his  cuftom  to  clothe  annually  twelve  poor 
people,  and  every  Sunday  to  entertain  as  many  at  his  ta¬ 
ble.  The  civil  war  breaking  out,  he  preached  againft  re¬ 
bellion,  and  raifed  and  clothed  eight  troopers  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  king  Charles,  upon  which  his  houfe  was  plundered 
by  the  parliament’s  army.  He  then  went  to  Oxford  to 
fierve  the  king  in  perfon,  which  fubjected  him  to  a  new 
train  of  misfortunes  :  for  his  eftate  was  loon  after  fequef- 
tered,  and  himfelf  imprifoned  till  the  king’s  death  ;  after 
which  he  went  to  the  Hague,  where  lie  publiftied,  1.  The 
Tablet,  or  the  Moderation  of  Charles  1.  the  Martyr;  and, 
2.  An  Alarm  to  the  Subieddsof  England.  Heat  laft  went 
to  Virginia,  where  he  died  in  1633. 

A'RO,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  runs  into  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  two  leagues  fouth  from  Palamos  in  Catalonia. 

A'ROBE.  See  Arrobas. 

ARO'CHE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Ari- 
dalufia,  and  country  of  Seville,  on  the  frontiers  of  Eftre- 
madura,  fttuated  near  a  chain  of  mountains,  to  which  it 
gives  name,  that  extends  along  Spanifti  Eftremadura,  to 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  forty-fix  miles  N.  W.  of  Seville. 

AROKHA'GE,  or  Arroukhage,  a  city  and  capital 
of  a  country  of  Alia,  to  which  it  gives  name,  100  miles 
fouth  of  Candahar.  Lat.  30. 40.  N.  Ion.  65. 30.  E.  Green¬ 
wich. 

ARO'LEO,  f.  an  American  weight  equal  to  twenty-five 
of  our  pounds. 

AROL'SEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  county  of  Waldeck,  twenty-nine  miles 
fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Puderburn,  and  thirty-eight  weft- 
fouth-weft  of  Gottingen.  Lat.  31.  15.  N.  Ion.  26.22.  E. 
Ferro. 

ARO'MA,  J.  [from  intenfely,  and  to  fmell.J 
Any  thing  fragrant :  fometimes  it  means  myrrh.  The 
odorate  principle. 

AROMA'TA,  a  town  of  Lydia,  famous  for  its  gene¬ 
rous  wines;  and  hence  the  appellation.  Strabo.  Alfo  the 
name  of  a  trading  town,  and  promontory,  of  Ethiopia,  at 
the  termination  of  the  Sinus  Avalites  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Arrian. 

AROM  AT'IC,  adj.  [from  aroma,  Lat.  fpicc.J  Spicy. 
Fragrant;  ftrong  feented  : 

Or,  quick  effluvia  darting  through  the  brain, 

Die  of  a  rofe  in  aromatic  pain.  Pope. 

AROMA'TICAL, 
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AROKf AT'ICJAL,  adj.  Spicy;  fragrant;  high  front¬ 
ed. — All  things  that  are  hot  and  aromatical do  preferve  li¬ 
quors  or  powders.  Bacon. — Volatile  oils  refrefh  the  animal 
(pints,  but  likeivife  are  endued  'with  all  the  bad  qualities 
of  fuch  Jubilance's,  producing  all  the  edefts  dl  an  oily 
and  aromatical  acrimony.  Arl/uthriot. 

AROMAT'ICS,  f.  Spices.- — They  were  furnilhed  for 
exchange  of  their  aromatics,  and  other  proper  commodi¬ 
ties.  Raleigh. 

Aromatics,  or  fpicy  drugs,  are  of  a  warm  pungent  tade, 
with  more  or  lels  of  a  fragrant  fmell ;  fome  are  purely 
aromatic,  as  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  See.  others  have  a  fweet- 
nefs  mixed  with  them,  as  in  the  angelica  root,  anifeed,  &c. 
fome  have  an  aftringency,  as  cinnamon  ;  others  a  mucilage, 
as  the  calfia  lignea,  Sec.  fome  a  bitternefs,  as  orange-peel ; 
and  others  are  alfo  bitter  and  aflringent,  as  the  bark.  The 
feveral  medicinal  virtues  of  thefe  mixed  aromatics  are 
extracted  by  the  fame  means  as  from  thofe  which  are  lefs 
compounded  ;  thus  the  aromatic  part  of  lemon-peel  avifes 
in  didillation  with  water,  whilfl  the  bitter  remains  behind 
in  the  extraft,  Sec..  The  aromatic  matter  contained  in  dif¬ 
ferent  fubjefts  differs  much  in  their  pharmaceutic  proper¬ 
ties.  The  virtues  of  all  aromatics  are  extracted  by  fp. 
vini  reft,  Water  extrafts  a  portion  tromfome,  but  from 
many  none  at  all.  In  didillation  they  arife  with  water 
more  perfeftly  than  with  fpirit,  though  in  fome  few  in- 
dances  the  aromatic  matter  wholly  rifes  in  didillation,  both 
with  fpirit  and  with  water,  as  of  lemon-peel,  whild  pep¬ 
per  dill  retains  part  of  its  aromatic  matter,  though  didd¬ 
led  with  water.  In  the  eflential  oil  and  rednous  part  of 
aromatics,  all  their  peculiar  qualities  refide.  The  more 
edential  oil  any  vegetable  affords,  the  weaker  the  oil  is,  and 
vice  verfa.  Aromatics  warm  the  domach,  and  by  degrees 
the  whole  body,  hence  are  ufeful  where  the  vital  heat  is 
below  the  par  of  health ;  they  promote  the  natural  fecre- 
tions ;  they  redd  putrefaftion,  hence  fo  plentifully  pro¬ 
duced  in  hot  climes. 

AROMA'TITISjyi  [from  an  odour.]  An  Ara¬ 

bian  done,  of  a  bituminous  fubdance  and  fragrant  fmell. 

AROMATlZA'TION,yi  The  mingling  of  a  due  pro¬ 
portion  of  aromatic  fpices  or  drugs  with  any  medicine. 

To  A'ROMAT IZE,  v.  a.  [from  arema,  Lat.  fpice.J  To 
feent  with  fpices;  to  impregnate  with  fpices. — Drink  the 
the  firff  cup  at  fupper  hot,  and  half  an  hour  before  flip¬ 
per  fomething  hot  and  aromatized.  Bacon , — To  feent;  to 
perfume. — Unto  converted  Jews  no  man  imputeth  this  un- 
favoury  odour,  as  though  aromatized  by  their  converlion. 
Bacon. 

AROMATO'POLA,  f.  [from  an  odour,  and 

waA.w,  to  fell.]  A  druggid  ;  a  vender  of  drugs  and  fpices. 

AROMAZ',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Jura,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  didrift  of  Orge- 
let,  fourteen  miles  fouth  of  Orgelet. 

A'RON,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak,  two 
leagues  from  Cachan. 

ARO'NA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Milanefe,  belonging 
to  Piedmont,  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  near  the  wed  coad  of 
lake  Maggiora  :  the  environs  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and 
its  wines  much  fought  for :  twenty  three  miles.fouth-fouth- 
ead  of  Donno  d’Ofcella,  and  feventeen  north-north-vved  of 
Novara. 

ARONABAB AD',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Irak,  twenty  leagues  fouth  of  Ifpahan. 

ARON'CFIES,  or  Arron'ches,  a  town  of  Portugal, 
in  the  province  of  Alentejo  :  it  is  walled  and  defended  with 
a  caftle,  though  only  one  parifii,  with  about  600  inhabi¬ 
tants :  ninety-five  miles ead  of  Lifbon.  Lat.  38.58. N.  Ion. 
11.  32.  E.  Ferro. 

ARON'DE,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Oife, 
oppofite  Compeigr.e. 

ARO'NIA,yi  in  botany.  See  Orontium. 

AROO'L,  a  town  of  the  empire  of  Ruflia,  in  the  Ukrain, 
feated  on  the  river  Occa.  Lat.  51. 48.  N.  Ion.  38.  15.  E. 

A'ROPU,  a  co.ntraftion  of  aroma philo/ophorum-,  a  name 
given  to  faffron. 
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AroFh  Paracelsi,  a  name  given  to  a  kind  of  che-- 
mical  flowers,  probably  of  the  lame  nature  with  the  ens 
veneris ,  elegantly  prepared  by  fublimatibn  from  equal  quan¬ 
tities  of  lapis  haematitis  and  fal  ammoniac. 

Arofii  is  alio  a  term  ufed  frequently  by  Paracelfus  in 
a  fenfe  fynonymous  with  lilhontriptic. 

AROSBAY',  a  town  of  the  Ead  Indies,  on  the  coad 
of  the  idand  of  Madura,  near  Java.  Lat.  9.  30.  N.  Ion. 
14. 30.  E. 

ARO'SE,  the  preterite  of  the  verb  arife.  See  Arise. 

AROU KORTCHIN',  a  country  of  Tartary,  near  the 
great  wall  of  China. 

AROU'ND,  adv.  [from  a  and  round.']  In  a  circle.  On 
every  fide  : 

He  diall  extend  his  propagated  fway, 

Where  Atlas  turns  the  rolling  heav’ns  around , 

And  his  broad  flioulders  with  their  lights  are  crown’d. 

Dry  den. 

Aro  ukd, prep.  About ;  encircling,  fo  as  to  encompafs : 

From  the  young  Itilus  head 
A  lambent  flame  arofe,  which  gently  fpread 
Around  his  brows,  and  on  his  temples  fed.  Drydcn. 

AROU'RA,_/l  a  Grecian  meafure  of  fifty  feet.  It  was 
more  frequently  ufed  for  a  fquare  meafure  of  half  the 
plethron.  The  Egyptian  aroura  was  the  fquareof  100  feet.- 

To  AROU'SE,  v.  a.  [from  a  and  roufe.]  To  wake  from 
deep;  toraifeup;  to  excite  : 

But  abfent,  what  fantadic  woes  arous'd 
Rage  in  each  thought,  by  reftlefs  mufing  fed, 

Chill  the  warm  check,  and  blad  the  bloom  of  life.  Thomf. 

ARO'W,  adv.  [from  a  and  row.]  In  a  row;  with  the 
breads  all  bearing  againd  the  fame  line  : 

But  with  a  pace  more  fober  and  more  flow, 

And  twenty,  rank  in  rank,  they  rode  arow.  Dryden. 

A  row,  iflands  in  the  Indian  fea,  dependant  on  the 
ifland  of  Banda,  fituated  about  lat.  7.  10.  S. 

AROY'NT,  adv.  [a  word  of  uncertain  etymology,  but 
very  ancient  ufe.J  Be  gone  ;  away  :  a  word  of  expullioa 
or  avoiding  : 

Saint  Withold  footed  thrice  the  wold, 

He  met  the  night-mare,  and  her  name  told, 

Bid  her  alight,  and  her  troth  plight, 

And  aroynt  thee,  witch,  aroynt  thee  right.  Shakefpeare. 

AR'PAD,  anciently  a  city  of  Syria.  It  was  always 
placed  with  Hamath  (2  Kings  xviii.  34.  xix.  13.)  Senna¬ 
cherib  boads  of  having  reduced  Arpad  and  Hamath,  or  of 
having  dedroyed  the  gods  of  thefe  two  places.  Hamath  is 
known  to  be  the  fame  with  Emefa;  and  it  is  thought  that 
Arpad  is  the  fame  with  Arad  or  Arvad,  as  it  is  fometimes 
called  in  Hebrew. 

ARPA'GIUS,  or  Harpa'gius,  f.  [from  I 

fnatch.J  Among  the  ancients,  one  who  died  in  the  cradle, 
at  lead  in  early  youth.  The  Romans  made  no  funerals 
for  their  arpagii.  They  neither  burnt  their  bodies,  nor 
made  tombs,  monuments,  or  epitaphs,  for  them.  In  after- 
times  it  became  the  cudom  to  burn  fuch  as  had  lived  to 
the  age  of  forty  days,  and  had  cut  any  teeth  ;  and  thefe 
they  called  agsraxTot,  and  a.^rray^si/ci,  q.  d.  rapti,  “ravidi- 
ed.”  The  ufage  feems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks;  among  whom,  Eudathius  adiires  us,  it  was  the 
cudom  never  to  bury  their  children  either  by  night  or  full 
day,  but  at  the  fil'd  appearance  of  the  morning  ;  and  that 
they  did  not  call  their  departure  by  the  name  of  death,  but 
by  a  fofter  appellation,  u a^mayn,  importing  that 
they  were  ravilhed  by  Aurora, or  taken  away  to  her  embraces. 

ARPA'IA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  Principato  Ultra,  fix  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Benevento. 

ARPAJON',  or  Arpajou',  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine  and  Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  didrift  of  Corbeil,  fixteen  miles  fouth  of 
Paris. 
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AR'PA-SOU,  a  river  of  Perfia,  between  Erivan  and 

Tauris. 

ARPEG'GIO,  [Ital.]  In  mufic,  is  to  caufe  the  feveral 
rotes  or  founds  of  an  accord  to  be  beard,  not  together,  but 
one  after  another,  beginning  always  with  the  lowed. 

AR'PENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  Old  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  nine  miles 
fouth  of  Saltzvvedel. 

AR'PEN,  or  A  r' pent  ,/.  A  nacre  or  furlong  of  ground ; 
and,  according  to  the  old  French  account  in  domefday- 
book,  ioo  perches  make  an  arpent.  The  mod  ordinary 
acre,  called  V arpent  de  France,  is  ioo  perches  fquare  :  but 
Pome  account  it  but  half  an  acre. 

ARPENTA'TOR,/!  A  meafurer  or  fiirveyor  of  land. 

ARPH  AX'AD,  JmrsatX  lleb.  of  sin  he  healed,  and  ~i"&' 
he  made  defolate,  i.  c.  a  healer  of  defolation.]  The  (on 
of  Shem  and  father  of  Salah.  Arphaxad  was  born  in  the 
year  of  the  world  1658,  p  year  after  the  deluge,  and  died 
in  the  year  of  the  world  20^6,  at  the  age  ot  438  years. 
Gen. xi.  12,  &c. 

AR'PI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
province  of  Capitanata,  fourteen  miles  weft  of  Manfredonia. 

Arpi.  See  Argos  Hippium. 

AR'PINAS,  or  Arpino,  (Jofeph  Csefar,)  a  famous 
painter,  born  in  1560,  at  the  cadle  of  Arpinus,  in  tire 
kingdom  of  Naples.  Relived  in  great  intimacy  with  pope 
Clement  VIII.  who  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  In  the  year  1600  he  went  to  Paris  with  car¬ 
dinal  Aldobrandin,  who  was  fent  legate  to  the  French 
court  on  the  marriage  of  Henry  IV.  with  Mary  of  Medi- 
cis.  His  Chridian  majedy  gave  Arpinas  many  confidera- 
ble  prefents,  and  created  him  a  knight  of  St.  Michael. 
The  colouring  of  this  painter  is  thought  to  be  cold  and 
inanimate  ;  yet  there  is  fpirit  in  his  deligns,  and  hiscom- 
pofitions  have  fomewhat  of  fire  and  elevation.  The  touch¬ 
es  of  his  pencil,  being  free  and  bold,  give  pleafure  to  con- 
noiifeurs  irt  painting  t  yet  they  are  often  incorreft.  His 
paintings  of  the  Roman  hi  (lory  are  the  mod  edeemed  of 
all  his  works.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1640. 

ARPI'NUM,  a  town  of  the  Volfci,  to  the  ead  of  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Liris  and  Fibremrs,  in  the  Terra 
di  Lavora  ;  now  decayed,  and  called  Arpino.  It  was  the 
native  place  of  Cicero,  and  of  C.  Marius.  Sallijl. 

AR'QUA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Padua,  and  territory 
ef  Venice,  remarkable  for  the  tomb  of  Petrarch.  Lat. 
45.  43.  N.  Ion. 11.43.  E. 

ARQUA'TA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  date  of  Genoa, 
iituated  on  the  Scrivia.  It  is  a  fief  of  the  empire,  twen¬ 
ty-five  miles  north  of  Genoa. 

ARQUA'TUS  MOR'BUS,  [of  arquus,  or  arcus  celcfis? 
Lat.]  The  jaundice,  a  difeafe  fo  called  from  its  refembiing 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow. 

AR'QUE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
ftraits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  St.  Omer,  half  a  league  fouth-ea-d  of  St.  Omer. 

ARQUEBUS  A'DE,y.  [iromarquebifefr.  a  hand-gun.] 
A  diddled  water;  fo  called  becaufe  it  is  ufed  as  a  vulne¬ 
rary  in  gnn-fhot  wounds.  It  is  mint,  fage,  mugwort,  &c. 
diddled  in  wine. 

AR'QUEBUSE,  J.  [Fr.  fpelt  falfely  harquebufs.]  A 
hand-gun.  It  anciently  meant  much  the  fame  as  our  cara¬ 
bine,  or  fu fee.- — A  harquebufe,  or  ordnance,  will  be  farther 
heard  from  the  mouth  of  the  piece,  than  backwards  or  on 
the  fides.  Bacon. 

ARQUEBUSIER',/.  A  foldier  armed  with  an  arque- 
bufe. — He  compafled  them  in  with  fifteen  thoufand  arque- 
bvfiers,  whom  he  had  brought  with  him  well  appointed. 

Knolles. 

ARQUENON',  a  river  of  France,  which  pafiTes  by  Jn- 
gon,  in  the  department  of  the  North  Coads,  and  runs  into- 
the  Englilh  Channel,  about  thirteen  miles  N-  of  that  town. 

AR'QUES,  a  river  of  France,  w  hich  paffes  by  the  town 
®f  that  name,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine,  and 
runs  into  the  Englilh  Channel  near  Dieppe. 

Arq^es,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
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Lower  Seine,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  didruft 
of  Dieppe,  one  league  fouth-ead  of  Dieppe. 

Argues,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
A-ude,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Li- 
moux,  three  leagues  fouth-ead  of  Limoux. 

ARRACHE'E,y  in  heraldry,  a  term  applied  to  the  re- 
prefentations  of  plants  torn  up  by  the  roots. 

AR'RACK.  See  Arack. 

AR'RACOURT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Meurte,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift 
of  Chateau  Salins,  five  miles  fouth-foutli-eaft  of  Marfal, 
and  five  fouth  of  Chateau  Salins. 

ARRA'DES,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tu¬ 
nis,  celebrated  for  its  baths. 

ARRADON',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Morbihan,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  diftrift  of 
Vannes,  three  miles  Couth-wed  of  Vannes. 

AR'RAGON,  a  province  of  Spain,  bounded  on  the 
wed  by  Navarre,  and  the  two  Cahiles ;  on  the  north  by 
the  Pyrenean  mountains,  which  feparate  it  from  France  ; 
on  the  ead  by  Catalonia,  and  a  part  of  Valencia;  and  on 
the  fouth  by  Catalonia.  Its  extent  from  north  to  fouth  is 
nearly  120  miles,  and  from  ead  to  wed  about  feventy-eight. 
The  river  Ebro  runs  from  north-wed  to  fouth-ead  through 
the  province,  and  divides  it  into  two  parts  nearly  equal. 
The  air  is  pure  and  wholefome,  and  the  country  near  tire 
rivers  is  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  flax,  and  fruit ;  but  in  other 
places  it  is  dry  and  fandy.  It  produces  faffron,  and  there- 
are  mines  of  (kit.  Saragofla  is  the  capital. 

The  Arragonefe  have  the  character  of  being  bold,  cou¬ 
rageous,  and  well  bred  ;  but  pofitive  in  their  opinions,  and 
bigotted  in  their  religion.  Thefe  were  the  fird  of  the 
Spaniards  that  threw  otf  the  Mooridi  yoke.  The  princi¬ 
pal  towns  of  Arragon,  befides  Saragofla,  are,  Balbaftro, 
Jaca,  Sarazona,  Haefca,  Caiatajud,  Albarrazin,  Trevel, 
Daroca,  and  Boria. 

ARRAI',  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  province  of  Too- 
tomi,  orjenfiju. 

To  ARRAI'GN,  v.  a.  [arranger,  Fr.  to  fet  in  order.  J 
To  fet  a  thing  in  order,  or  in  its  place.  One  is  fa-id  to  ar¬ 
raign  a  writ  in  a  county,  that  fits  it  for  trial  before  the 
judices  of  the  circuit.  A  prifoner  is  faid  to  be  arraigned? 
where  he  is  indifted  and  brought  forth  to  his  trial.  To 
accufe  ;  to  charge  with  faults  in  general,  as  in  a  contro- 
verfy,  in  a  fatire. — He  that  thinks  a  man  to  the  ground, 
will  quickly  endeavour  to  lay  him  there:  for,  while  he 
defpifes  him,  he  arraigns  and  condemns  him  in  his  heart. 
South. — It  has  for  before  the  fault. — My  own  enemies  I 
(hall  never  anfwer;  and,  if  your  lordfhip  has  any,  they 
will  not  arraign  you  for  want  of  knowledge.  Dryden •„ 

ARRAI'GNMENT,_/1  The  aft  of  arraigning;  an  ac- 
cufation ;  a  charge. 

A  prifoner  is  arraigned,  w  hen  he  is  indifted  and  brought 
to  trial ;  and  to  arraign  a  writ  of  adize,  is  to  caufe  the  de¬ 
mandant  to  be  called  to  make  the  plaint,  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  the  tenant  may  be  obliged  to  anfwer.  Co.  Lit.  262. 
But  no  man  is  properly  arraigned  but  at  the  fuit  of  the 
king,  upon  an  indiftment  found  againd  him,  or  other  re¬ 
cord  wherewith  he  is  to  be  charged  :  and  this  arraignment 
is  to  take  care  that  the  prifoner  do  appear  to  be  tried,  and 
hold  tip  his  hand  at  the  bar,  for  the  certainty  of  the  per- 
fon,  and  plead  a  fufficient  plea  to  the  indiftment.  Co.  Lit. 
262,  263.  The  prifoner  is  to  hold  up  his  hand  only  in 
treafon  and  felony ;  but  this  is  merely  a  ceremony.  If  he 
owns  that  he  is  the  perfon,  it  is  fufficient  without  it;  and 
then  upon  his  arraignment  his  fetters  are  to  be  taken  off* 
and  he  is  to  be  treated  with  all  the  humanity  imaginable. 
2  Inf.  315,  3  Inf.  35.  A  peer  need  not  hold  up  his  hand. 
4  St.  Trials 211,  508.  Prisoners  are  now  generally  tried  in 
their  irons,  beea-ufe  taking  them  off  is  ufually  attended 
with  great  pain  and  trouble. 

An  attainder  of  high  treafon  has  been  reverfed  for  the 
omiffion  of  an  arraignment..  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  438.  If,  in  ac¬ 
tion  of  (lander  for  calling  one  thief,  the  defendant  juftifies 
that  the  plaintiff  Hole  goods,  and  iffue  is  thereon,  taken ; 
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if  it  be  found  for  the  defendant  in  B.R.  and  for  felony  in 
the  fame  county  w  here  the  court  fits,  or  before  juftices  of 
aflize,  &c.  he  (hall  be  forthwith  arraigned  upon  this  ver¬ 
dict  of  twelve  men,  as  on  an  indictment.  2  Hale's  Hijt.  P.C. 
15 1 .  The  pleas  upon  arraignment  are  either  the  general 
ilfiie,  Not  guilty  ;  plea  in  abatement,  or  in  bar;  and  the 
prifoner  may  demur  to  the  indictment.  He  may  alfo  con- 
fefs.the  faCt,  but  then  the  court  has  nothing  more  to  do 
than  to  proceed  to  judgment  againft  him. 

AR'RAN,  an  ifland  of  Scotland,  in  the  frith  of  Clyde, 
between  Kintyre  and  Cunningham.  Of  this  ifland  an  en¬ 
tertaining  defeription  is  given  by  Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  Tour 
through  Scotland,  vol.ii.  172-4.84.  “Arran,  orproperly 
Arr-inn ,  or  ‘the  ifland  of  mountains,’  feems  not  to  have 
been  noticed  by  the  ancients,  notwithlhmding  it  muff  have 
been  known  to  the  Romans,  whofe  navy,  from  the  time  of 
Agricola,  had  its  fiation  in  the  Glota  EJhiarium,  or  the  frith 
of  Clyde.  Camden  indeed  makes  this  ifland  the  Glota  of 
Antonine  ;  but  no  fuch  name  occurs  in  his  Itinerary  :  it 
therefore  was  beflowed  on  Arran  by  fome  of  his  commen¬ 
tators.  By  the  immenfe  cairns,  the  vaft  monumental 
ftones,  and  many  relics  of  druidifm,  this  ifland  mu  ft  have 
been  confiderable  in  ancient  times.  Here  are  ftill  traditions 
of  the  hero  Fingal,  or  Fin-mac-coul,  who  is  fuppofed  here 
to  have  enjoyed  the  pleafures  of  the  chace ;  and  many 
places  retain  his  name  :  but  I  can  difeover  nothing  but  oral 
hiftory  that  relates  to  the  ifland  till  the  time  of  Magnus 
the  Barefooted,  the  Norwegian  viCtor,  who  probably  in¬ 
cluded  Arran  in  his  conquefts  of  Kintyre.  In  1456,  the 
whole  ifland  was  ravaged  by  Donald  earl  of  Rofs  and  lord 
of  the  ifles.  At  that  period  it  was  the  property  of  James  1 1. 
but  in  the  reign  of  his  fucceffor  James  III.  w  hen  that  mo¬ 
narch  matched  his  fitter  to  Thomas  lord  Boyd,  he  created 
him  earl  of  Arran,  and  gave  him  the  ifland  as  a  portion. 
Soon  after,  on  the  difgrace  of  that  family,  he  caufed  the 
countefs  to  be  divorced  from  her  unfortunate  hufband  ; 
and  beflowed  both  the  lady  and  ifland  on  Sir  James  Fla- 
milton,  in  whole  family  it  continues  to  this  time. 

“  Arran  is  thirteen  miles  from  Sgreadan-point  north,  to 
Beinnean  fouth  ;  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  are  about 
7000,  who  chiefly  inhabit  the  coafls;  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  country  being  uninhabited  by  reafon  of  the  vaft  and 
barren  mountains.  Here  are  only  two  parifhes,  Kilbride 
and  Killmore  ;  with  a  fort  of  chapel  of  eafe  to  each,  found¬ 
ed  in  the  laft  century,  in  the  golden  age  of  this  ifland, 
when  it  was  bleffed  with  Anne  duchefs  of  Hamilton,  w hofe 
amiable  difpofition,  and  humane  attention  to  the  welfare 
of  Arran,  render  at  this  diftant  time  her  memory  dear  to 
the  inhabitants.  The  principal  mountains  of  Arran  are, 
Goatfield  or  Gaoilbheinn,  or  ‘the  mountain  of  the  winds,’ 
of  a  height  equal  to  molt  of  the  Scottifh  Alps,  compofed 
of  immenfe  piles  of  moor-ftone,  in  form  of  woolpacks, 
clothed  only  with  lichens  and  modes,  inhabited  by  eagles 
and  ptarmigans;  Beinbharrin,  or  ‘the  fharp-pointed 
Ceum-na-Caillich,  ‘the  ftep  of  the  carline  or  old  hag;’ 
and  Grianan-Athol,  that  yields  to  none  in  ruggednefs. 
The  lakes  are  Loch-jorfa,  where  falmon  come  to  (pawn; 
Loch-tana;  Loch-na-jura,  on  the  top  of  an  high  hill; 
Loch-mhachrai ;  and  Loch-knoc-a-charbei,  full  of  large 
eels.  The  chief  rivers  are,  Abnan-mhor,  Moina-mhor, 
Slondrai-machrei,  and  Jorfa;  the  two  laft  remarkable  for 
the  abundance  of  falmon. 

“  The  climate  is  very  fevere;  for,  befides  the  violence 
of  wind,  the  cold  is  very  rigorous.  The  principal  difeafe 
here  is  the  pleurify.  The  practice  of  bleeding  twice  every 
year  feems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  preventative  againft 
the  pleurify  :  but  it  is  now  performed  with  the  utmoft  re¬ 
gularity  at  fpring  and  fall.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  keeps 
a  furgeon  in  pay ;  who  at  thofe  feafons  makes  a  tour  of 
the  ifland.  On  notice  of  his  approach,  the  inhabitants  of 
each  farm  affemble  in  the  open  air;  extend  their  arms; 
and  are  bled  into  a  hole  made  in  the  ground,  the  common 
receptacle  of  the  vital  fluid.  In  burning  fevers,  a  tea  of 
wood  forrel  is  ufed  with  fuccefs,  to  allay  the  heat.  An 
infufton  of  ranfoms,  or  allium  urfinum }  in  brandy,  is  efteem- 


ed  here  a  good  remedy  for  the  gravel.  The  men  are  firorv--, 
tall,  and  well  made;  and  all  lpeuk  the  Erfe  language,  but 
the  ancient  habit  is  entirely  laid  afide.  The  leafes  of  their 
farms  are  for  nineteen  years.  The  fucceeding  tenants  ge¬ 
nerally  find  the  ground  little  better  than  a  caput  mortuum  ; 
and  for  this  reafon:  Should  they  at  the  expiration  of  the 
leafe  leave  the  lands  in  a  good  ftate,  fome  avaricious  neigh¬ 
bours  would  have  the  preference  in  the  next  letting,  by'of- 
fering  a  price  more  than  the  perfon  who  had  expended 
part  of  his  fubftance  in  enriching  the  farm  could  poflibly 
do.  This  induces  them  to  leave  it  in  the  original  ftate. 
The  method  of  fetting  a  farm  is  very  Angular;  each  i& 
commonly  polIeHed  by  a  number  of  fmall  tenants;  thus  a 
farm  of  40I.  a-year  is  occupied  by  eighteen  different  peo¬ 
ple,  w'ho  by  their  leafes  are  bound,  conjunelly  and  feverally, 
for  the  payment  of  the  rent  to  the  proprietor.  Thefe  live 
on  the  farm  in  houfes  cluttered  together,  fo  that  each  farm 
appears  like  a  little  village.  The  tenants  annually  divide 
the  arable  land  by  lot;  each  has  his  ridge  of  land,  to 
w  hich  he  puts  his  mark,  fuch  as  he  would  do  to  any  wri¬ 
ting:  and  this  fpecies  of  farm  is  called  run-rig,  i.e.  ridge. 
They  join  in  ploughing  ;  every  one  keeps  a  horfe  or  more  ; 
and  the  number  of  thofe  animals  confume  fo  much  corn, 
as  often  to  occalion  a  fcarcity  ;  the  corn  and  peafe  raifed 
being  (much  of  it)  defigned  for  their  fubfiftence,  and  that 
of  the  cattle,  during  the  long  winter.  The  pafture  and 
moor-land  annexed  to  the  farm  is  common  to  all  the  pof- 
feflbrs.”  Arran  forms  part  of  the  county  of  Bute  ;  and  in 
it  are  many  natural  curiofities  highly  deferving  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  travellers. 

Arran,  a  province  of  Perfia,  fituated  between  Geor¬ 
gia,  Adirbeitzan,  and  Shirvan,  furrounded  by  mountains. 

Arran  Isles,  three  iflands  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Ire¬ 
land,  in  the  mouth  of  Galway-bay,  in  lat.53.0.  N.  Ion. 
10.0.  W.  They  are  called  the  South  Ifles  of  Arran,  to 
diftinguifh  them  from  another  ifland  of  the  fame  name, 
called  the  North  Ifte  of  Arran,  fituated  on  the  coaft  of 
Donnegal  in  Ulfter.  Lat.55.0.  N.  Ion.  8.50.  \V. 

To  ARRAN'GE,  v.a.  [ arranger ,  Fr.J  To  put  in  pro¬ 
per  order  for  any  purpofe. — How  eftedhially  are  its  nuif- 
cular  fibres  arranged,  and  with  what  judgment  are  its  co¬ 
lumns  and  furrows  difpofed!  Gheyns. 

ARRAN'GEMENT,y.  The  difpofition  of  the  parts^oF 
a  whole,  in  a  certain  order.  The  modem  philofophy  fliews 
us,  that  the  diverftty  of  the  colours  of  bodies  depends  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  fituation  and  arrangement  of  the  parts,  which 
reflect  the  light  differently;  the  diverftty  of  taftes  and 
fmells  on  the  different  arrangements  of  the  pores,  which 
render  them  differently  fenfible;  and  the  general  diverftty 
of  bodies  on  the  different  arrangement  of  their  parts.  The 
happy  arrangement  of  words  makes  one  of  the  greateft 
beauties  of  difeourfe. 

AR'RAN’T,  adj.  [a  word  of  uncertain  etymology,  but 
probably  from  errant,  which  being  at  firft  applied  in  its  pro¬ 
per  lignification  to  vagabonds,  as  an  errant  or  arrant  rogue , 
that  is,  a  rambling  rogue ,  loft,  in  time,  its  original  fignifica- 
tion  ;  and,  being  by  its  ufe  underftood  to  imply  fomething 
bad,  was  applied  at  large  to  any  thing  that  was  mentioned 
with  hatred  or  contempt.]  Bad  in  a  high  degree. — Coun¬ 
try  folks,  who  hallooed  and  hooted  after  me  as  at  the 
arrantejl  coward  that  ever  fhewed  his  ftioulders  to  the 
enemy.  Sidney. 

AR'RANTLY,  adv.  [from  arrant.  ]  Corruptly;  fliame- 
fully. — Funeral  tears  are  as  arrantly  hired  out  as  mourn¬ 
ing  clokes.  L’EJlrange. 

AR'RAS,  f.  [from  Arras,  a  town  of  Artois,  where 
hangings  are  woven.]  Tapeftry;  hangings  woven  with 
images : 

Thence  to  the  hall,  which  was  on. every  fide 

With  rich  array  and  coftl.y  arras  dight.  Fairy  Queen. 

Arras,  acity  of  France,  and  capital  of  the  department 
of  the  Straits  of  Calais,  fituated  on  the  Scarp.  Before  the 
revolution,  Arras  was  the  capital  of  Artois  ;  it  was  taken 
by  the  French,  king  Lewis  XIII.  and  annexed  to  F'rance 
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in  1640.  It  contained  eleven  parifh  churches,  befides  the 
cathedral.  The  fortifications  are  the  work  of  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Vauban,  nine  leagues  north-well;  of  Cambray,  and  44 
north  of  Paris.  Lat.50.  17.  N.  Ion.  20.  26.  E.  Ferro. 

AR'RATS,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Ga¬ 
ronne,  about  two  miles  north-weft  of  Auvillard,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne. 

ARRA'Y,/.  [arroy,  Fr.  arreo,  Span,  arredo,  Ital.  from 
reye,  Tent,  order.  It  was  adopted  into  the  middle  Latin, 
mille  hominum  arraitorum ,  Knighton.]  Order,  chiefly  of 
war.— The  earl,  efpying  them  fcattered  near  the  army, 
fent  one  to  command  them  to  their  array.  Hayward.  Drefs:. 

In  this  remembrance,  Emily  ere  day 

Arofe,  and  drefs’d  herfelf  in  rich  array.  Dryden. 

Array,  in  law,  fignifies  the  ranking  or  fetting  forth 
of  a  jury  of  men  impanelled  upon  a  caufe.  And  when  we 
fay  to  array  a  panel,  that  is,  to  fet  forth  the  men  impanel¬ 
led  one  by  another.  F.  N.B.  157.  To  challenge  the  array 
of  the  panel,  is  at  once  to  except  againft:  all  the  perfons 
arrayed  or  impanelled,  in  rcfpedl  of  partiality,  &c.  Co.  Lit. 

1  s6.  If  the  fherift  be  of  affinity  to  any  of  the  parties  ; 
or  if  any  one  or  more  of  the  jurors  are  returned  at  the  no¬ 
mination  of  either  party  ;  or  for  any  other  partiality ;  the 
array  fhall  be  quajlied. 

To  Array,  v.  a.  \_arroyer ,  old  French.]  To  put  in  or¬ 
der.  To  deck;  to  drefs  ;  to  adorn  the  perfon  :  with  the 
particle  with  or  in.— Deck  thyfelf  now  with  majefty  and 
excellency,  and  array  thyfelf  with  glory  and  beauty. 
Jcb,  xl.  jo. 

Now  went  forth  the  morn, 

Such  as  in  higheft  heav’n,  array'd  in  gold 
Empyreal.  Milton. 

ARRA'YERS,  Arraoers,  or  Arrattores,  is  tiffed 
in  fome  ancient  ftatutes,  for  Inch  officers  as  had  care  of 
the  foldiers  armour,  and  faw  them  duly  accoutred  in  their 
kinds.  In  fome  reigns,  commiffioners  have  been  appointed 
for  this  purpofe.  Such  w  ere  the  commiffioners  of  array 
appointed  by  Charles  I.  in  1642. 

ARREA'R,  adv .  [ arriere ,  Fr,  behind.]  Behind.  This 
is  the  primitive  fignification  of  the  word,  which,  though 
not  now  in  ufe,  feems  to  be  retained  by  Spcnjer  : 

To  leave  with  fpeed  Atlanta  fwift  arrear , 

Through  forefts  wild  and  unfrequented  land 
To  chafe  the  lion,  boar,  or  rugged  bear.  Fairy  Queen. 

Arrear, /.That  which  remains  behind  unpaid,  tho’  due: 

His  boon  is  giv’n  ;  his  knight  has  gain’d  tire  day, 

But  loft  the  prize;  th’  arrears  are  yet  to  pay.  Dry  deft. 

It  will  comfort  our  grand-children,  when  they  fee  a  few 
rags  hung  up  in  Weftminfter-hall,  which  coft  an  hundred 
millions,  whereof  they  are  paying  the  arrears,  and  boaft- 
jncr,  as  beggars  do,  that  their  grandfathers  were  rich.  Swift. 

ARREARAGE,/,  [from  arriere,  Fr.  behind.]  A  word 
now  little  ufed.— Arrearage  is  the  remainder  of  an  account, 
or  a  fum  of  money  remaining  in  the  hands  of  an  account¬ 
ant  ;  or,  more  generally,  arty-  money  unpaid  at  the  due 
time,  as  arrearage  of  rent.  Cowell, 

ARREA'RANCE,  f.  The  fame  with  arrear. 
ARREA'U,  a  town  in  prance,  in  the  department  of  the 
Higher  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
tr\Ct  of' La  Barthe-de-Neftes,  thirteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Bamieres  en  Bigorre,  and  twenty-three  fouth-fouth-eaft 
of  Tarbes. 

AR'RENS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Higher  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
triel  of  Argellez,  on  the  Garonne,  eight  miles  fouth-weft 
of  Argellez. 

ARRENTA'TION,/.  [from  arrendar.  Span,  to  farm.] 
Is,  in  the  foreft  law,  the  licenfing  an  owner  of  lands  in  the 
foreft,  to  inclofe  them  with  a  low  hedge  and  fmall  ditch, 
in  eonfideration  of  a  yearly  rent. 

ARREPT I'T IOU  S,  adj.  [arreptus,  Lat.]  Snatched  away : 
(from  ad  and  repp.  ]  Crept  in  privily. 
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ARREST',  f.  \_arrcjlim,  Lat.  from  arreler,  Fr.  to  flop, 

Or  ftay.]  A  reftraint  of  a  man’s  perfon,  obliging  him  to  be 
obedient  to  the  law  :  and  it  is  the  execution  of  the  command 
of  fome  court  of  record,  or  officer  of  juftice.  An  arrejl  is  the 
beginning  of  imprifonment,  where  a  man  is  firft  taken,  and 
reftrained  of  his  liberty,  by  power  or  colour  of  a  warrant; 
alio  it  fignifies  the  decree  of  a  court,  by  which  a  perfon  is 
arrejled.  1  Shop.  Abr.  299.  Arrefts  are  either  in  civil  or  crimi¬ 
nal  cafes.  Am  arreft  in  a  civil  caufe  is  the  apprehending  or 
reftraining  one’s  perfon  by  procels  in  execution  of  the  com¬ 
mand  of  fome  court,  or  officer  of  juftice.  There  are  feveral 
ftatutes,  fecuring  the  liberty  of  the  fubjedt,  againft  unlawful 
arrefis  and  fuits.  See  Magna  Charta ,  c.  29.  3  Edw.  I.  c.  35. 
Some  perfons  are  alfo  privileged  from  arrefts,  viz.  peersol" 
the  realm,  members  of  parliament,  pecreffies  by  birth,  peers 
of  Scotland,  a  peerefs  by  marriage,  members  of  convoca¬ 
tion  adtually  attending  thereon,  bifhops,  ambaffiadors,  or  the 
domeftic  fervant  of  an  ambaifador,  really  and  bond  fide  in 
that  capacity,  the  king’s  fervants,  marflial,  warden  of  the- 
Fleet,  clerks,  attornies,  and  all  other  perfons  attending  the 
courts  of  juftice,  clergymen  performing  divine  fervice,  and- 
not  merely  flaying  in  the  church  with  a  fraudulent  defign; 
fuitors,  vvitnelles  fubpoenaed,  and  other  perfons  neceflarily’ 
attending  any  court  of  record  upon  bufinefs  ;  a  bankrupt 
coming  to  furrender,  or  within  forty-two  days  after  his 
furrender;  witnelfes  properly  fummoned  before  commif¬ 
fioners  of  bankrupt,  or  other  commiffioners  under  the  great 
feal,  but  not  creditors  coming  to  prove  their  debts ;  heirs, 
executors,  or  adminiftratoi-s  ;  except  on  perfonal  conti'adls 
by  themfelves,  or  in  cafes  of  devafiavit ;  failor  or  volun¬ 
teer  foldier,  (unlefs  the  debt  is  twenty  pounds.)  Officers 
of  courts  are  allowed  thefe  privileges  only  where  they  fue 
or  are  filed  in  their  own  right ;  not  if  as  executors  or  ad- 
miniftrators,  nor  in  joint  actions.  Hob.  177.  Dyer,  24.  p.130. 

2  Sid.  157.  Latch.  199.  Godb.  10.  2  Rol.  Abr.  274.  But  this 
privilege  does  not  extend  to  Irifh  or  other  foreign  peers, 
or  to  pecreffes  by  marriage,  if  they  afterwards  intermarry 
with  commoners.  And  though  the  fervants  of  peers,  ne- 
ceffarily  employed  about  their  perfons  and  eftates,  could 
not  formerly  be  arrefted  ;  yet  this  privilege  feems  to  have 
been  taken  away  by  the  ftatute  10  Geo.  III.  c.50.  f.  3. 
Jacob’s  Law  Did. 

Members  of  corporations  aggregate,  and  hundredors, 
not  being  liable  to  a  capias,  cannot  be  arrefted  in -their 
corporate  capacity,  or  on  the  ftatutes  of  hue  and  cry,  &c. 
Corporations  mull  be  made  to  appear  by  dijiringas;  Finch . 
353,  ^Salh.4.6.  In  an  adtion  againft  hufband  and  wife, 
the  hulband  alone  is  liable  to  be  arrefted,  and  dial l  not  be 
difeharged  until  he  have  put  in  bail  for  himfelf  and  wife; 
and,  if  ihe  is  arrefted,  ffie  fhall  be  difeharged  on  common 
bail.  1  Term.  Rfp.486:  iSalh.115.  A  clerk  of  the  court 
ought  not  to  be  arrefted  for  any  thing  which  is  not  crimi¬ 
nal,  becaufe  he  is  fuppofed  to  be  always  prefent  in  court 
to  anfwer  the  plaintiff.  1  Lill.  94.  Arrefts  are  not  to  be 
made  within  the  liberty  of  the  king’s  palace  ;  nor  may  the 
king’s  fervants  be  arrefted  in  any  place,  without  notice  firft 
given  to  the  lord-chamberlain,  that  he  remove  them,  or 
make  them  pay  their  debts.  There  is  this  difference  be¬ 
tween  arrefts  in  civil  and  criminal  cafes :  that  none  fhall 
be  arrefted  for  debt,  trefpafs,  &c.  or  other  caufe  of  adtion, 
but  by  virtue  of  a  precept  or  commandment  out  of  fome 
court ;  but  for  treafon,  felony,  or  bi'each  of  the  peace, 
any  man  may  arreft  without  warrant  or  precept.  Terms  de 
Ley,  54. 

The  abufes  of  gaolers  and  fheriff ’s  officers  towards  their 
prifoners  are  well  reftrained  and  guarded  againft  by  ftatute 
3iGeo.  II.  c.28.  the  chief  provifions  of  whichare,  thatan 
officer  fhall  not  carry  his  prifoner  to  any  tavern,  See.  with¬ 
out  his  confent,  nor  charge  him  for  any  liquor  but  fuch  as 
he  fhall  freely  call  for,  nor  demand  for  caption  or  attend¬ 
ance  any  other  than  his  legal  fee,  nor  exadt  any  gratuity- 
money,  nor  cany  any  prifoner  to  jail  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  his  arreft,  unlefs  the  prifoner  refufes  to  go  to 
fome  fafe  houfe  'except  his  own)  of  his  own  choofing.  Nor 
fhall  any  officer  take  for  the  diet,  lodging,  or  expences,  of 
3  his 
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his  prifoncr,  more  than  fliall  be  allowed  by  an  order  of 
feffions.  Bailiffs  to  ftiew  a  copy  of  the  ad  to  prifoners, 
and  to  permit  a  periif'al  thereof;  and  the  prifoner  to  fend 
for  his  own  victuals,  bedding,  &c.  Sheriff's  and  their  offi¬ 
cers  to  take  no  reward  for  doing  their  office  but  according 
to  law.  The  fees  now  allowed  by  the  mailer  for  arreffs 
on  niefne  procefs  in  term  are  ios.  6d.  in  the  country  il.  is. 
and  is.  per  mile.  Impey’s  Sha iff,  122. 

By  Hat.  29  Car.  II.  c.  7.  No  writ,  procefs,  warrant,  Sec. 
(except  in  cafes  of  treafon,  felony,  or  for  breach  of  the 
peace,)  (hall  be  ferved  on  a  Sunday,  on  pain  that  the  per- 
fon  ferving  them  fhall  be  liable  to  the  fuit  of  the  party 
grieved,  and  anfwer  damages,  as  if  the  fame  had  been  done 
without  writ :  an  adion  of  falfe  imprifonment  lies  for  ar- 
relt  on  a  Sunday,  and  the  arreff  is  void.  iSalkyZ.  A  de¬ 
fendant  was  arrefted  on  a  Sunday  by  a  writ  out  of  he  Mar- 
ihalfea  ;  and,  in  the  court  of  B.  R.  being  moved  to  difcharge 
him,  it  was  denied  ;  and  he  was  direded  to  bring  an  action 
of  falfe  imprifonment.  5  Mod.  Rep.  95.  The  defendant  be¬ 
ing  taken  upon  a  Sunday,  without  any-  warrant,  and  locked 
up  all  that  day  ;  on  Monday  morning  a  writ  was  got  againft: 
him,  by  which  he  was  arrefted  ;  it  was  ruled,  that  he  might 
have  an  adion  of  falfe  imprifonment,  and  that  an  attach¬ 
ment  fliould  go  againft  thofe  who  took  him  on  the  Sunday. 
Mod.  CaJ.  96.  Attachments  have  been  often  granted  againft 
bailiff's  for  making  arrefts  on  Sunday,  but  affidavit  is  ufu- 
ally  made,  that  the  party  might  be  taken  upon  another 
day.  1  Mod.  56.  A  perfon  maybe  retaken  on  a  Sunday, 
where  arrefted  the  day  before,  See.  and  a  man  may  be  ta¬ 
ken  on  a  Sunday  on  an  efcape-vvarrant :  or  on  freffi  purfuit 
when  taken  the  day  before.  2  Ld.  Raym.  1028.  zSalk.  626. 
when  he  goes  at  large  out  of  the  rules  of  the  King’s  Bench 
or  Fleet  prifon,  &c.  Hat.  3  Anne,  c,  9.  Alfo  bail  may  take 
the  principal  on  a  Sunday,  and  confine  him  till  Monday,  and 
then  render  him.  1  Aik.  239.  6  Mod.  231.  A  party  cannot 
be  arrefted  on  a  Sunday  on  an  attachment  for  non-perform¬ 
ance  of  an  award,  it  being  only  in  the  nature  of  a  civil  exe¬ 
cution.  By  ftatutes  12  Geo.  I.  c.  29.  and  5  Geo.  II.  c.  27. 
both  made  perpetual  by  ftatute  21  Geo.  1 1.  c.  3.  No  perfon 
can  be  arrefted,  or  held  to  bail,  on  a  writ  lued  out  of  the 
fuperior  courts,  unlefs  the  cattfe  of  adion  be  iol.  or  up¬ 
wards.  And  now  by  ftat.  19600.  III.  c.70.  No  perfon 
can  be  arref  ed  or  held  to  bail  upon  procefs  out  of  any  in¬ 
ferior  conn  for  lefs  than  iol.  but  proceedings  are  to  be 
had  in  inferior  courts  according  to  the  diredions  of  12 
Geo.  I.  c.  29.  extended  by  19 Geo.  III.  to  debts  under  iol. 
By  ftat.  11  and  12  Will.  III.  c.  9.  No  perfon  is  to  be  held 
to  bail  in  Wales  on  procefs  out  of  the  courts  at  Weftminfter 
for  lefs  than  20I. 

In  trover  the  defendant  may  be  held  to  bail  of  courfe. 
aStr.  1 122.  Comp.  529.  For  this  is  more  an  adion  of  pro¬ 
perty  than  a  tort.  1  Wilf.  23.  Tn  an  adion  of  debt  on  a 
judgment,  whether  after  verdid  or  by  default,  defendant 
cannot  be  arrefted  if  he  was  previoufly  held  to  bail  in  the 
original  adion.  Say.  160.  It  is  now  I e tried,  both  in  K.  B. 
and  C.  P.  that  a  defendant  may  be  arrefted  in  an  adion  on 
a  judgment  for  iol.  for  damages  and  cofs,  though  the  ori¬ 
ginal  debt  alone  were  under  iol.  4  Turn.  Rep.  570.  on  the 
authority  of  2  Black.  Rep.  1274;  (though  it  had  been  other- 
wife  ruled  in  K.  B.  2  Burr. 1389.  y  Burr  .21 1  7.  3  Barr.  2660. 
Coup.  128.)  Bail  cannot  be  had  in  an  adion  on  the  Jecbnd 
judgment,  where  bail  has  been  given  on  the  firft.  2.Sri\  7S2. 
See,  Bail. 

Formerly  one  great  obftrudion  to  public  juftice,  civil  as 
well  as  criminal,  was  the  number  of  privileged  places,  fuch 
as  the  Mint,  Savoy,  &c.  under  pretence  of  their  being  an¬ 
cient  palaces  ;  but  thefe  fanduaries  for  iniquity  are  now 
-aboliilied,  and  the  oppofing  any  procefs  therein  is  made 
highly  penal  by  ftat.  8  and  9  Will.  III.  c.  27.  f.  1 3.  9  Geo.l. 
c.  28.I.1.  and  11  Geo.  I',  c.  22.  by  which  perfons  oppofing 
the  execution  of  procefs,  or  abufing  the  officer,  if  he  re¬ 
ceives  any  bodily  hurt,  are  declared  guilty  of  felony.  When 
a  perfon  is  apprehended  for  debt,  &c.  he  is  faid  to  be 
arrefted:  and  writs  exprefs  arreji  by  two  feveral  words, 
capias  and  attachias,  to  take  and  catch  hold  of  a  man j  for 
Vot.  II.  No.  67. 
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an  officer  muff  adtially  lay'  hold  of' a  perfon,  bolides  faying 
he  arrefts  him,  or  it  will  be  no  lawful  arreff.  1  Li//.  Abr.  96. 
If  a  bailiff  be  kept  off  from  making  an  arreff,  he  iliall  have 
aii  adion  of  affault ;  and,  w  here  the  perfon  arrefted  makes 
refiftance,  or  alfaults  the  bailiff,  he  may  juftify  ihe  beat¬ 
ing  of  him.  If  a  bailiff  touches  a  man,  which  is  an  arref, 
and  he  makes  his  efcape,  it  is  a  refcous,  and  attachment 
may  be  had  againft  him.  1  Salk.  79.  If  a  bailiff  lays  hold 
of  one  by  the  hand,  (w  hom  he  had  a  warrant  to  arreft)  as 
he  holds  it  out  at  the  window,  this  is  fuch  a  taking  of 
him,  that  the  bailiff  may  juftify  the  breaking  open  of  the 
houfe  to  carry  him  away.  1  Vent.  jo6. 

When  a  perfon  has  committed  treafon  or  felony,  &c. 
doors  may  be  broke  open  to  arreft  the  offender;  but  not 
in  civil  cafes,  except  it  be  in  purfuit  of  one  arrefted;  or 
where  a  houfe  is  recovered  by  real  adion,  or  in  ejedment, 
to  deliver  poffeflioh  to  the  perfon  recovering.  P’owd. 
3  Rep.  i)i.  Adion  of  trefpafs,  See.  lies  for  breaking  open 
a  houfe  to  make  arreft  in  a  civil  adion.  Mod.Caf.  103. 
But  if  it  appears  a  bailiff  found  an  outer  door,  &c.  open, 
he  may  open  the  inner  door  to  make  an  arreft.  Comb.  327. 
In  the  cafe  of  Lee  v.  General  Ganfell,  the  court  of  King’s 
Bench  determined,  that  the  chamber  door  of  a  lodger,  is 
not  to  be  conftdered  as  his  cater  door  ;  but  that,  the  ftreet 
door  being  open,  the  officers  had  a  right  to  force  open  the 
chamber  door,  the  defendant  being  in  the  room,  and  re- 
fufing  to  open  it.  Coup.  1.  Alfo,  it  is  enaded  by  the  3 
and  4  Jac.  I.  par.  33.  That  upon  any  lawful  writ,  warrant, 
or  procefs  awarded  to  any  ffieriff  or  other  officer,  for  the 
taking  of  any  popifh  recufant,  handing  excommunicated 
for  fuch  recufancy,  it  fhall  be  lawful,  if  need  be,  to  break 
any  houfe.  2  Hauk.  P.  C.  c.14.  f.  10.  But  it  hath  been  re- 
folved,  that  where  juftices  of  the  peace  are,  by  virtue  of  a 
ftatute,  authorifed  to  require  perfons  to  come  before  them 
to  trike  certain  oaths  preferibed  by  fuch  ftatute,  the  officer 
cannot  lawfully  break  open  the  doors.  2  Hauk.  P.C.  c.  14. 
f.  11.  An  arreft  in  the  night,  as  well  as  the  day,  is  law¬ 
ful.  y  Rep.  66.  And  every  one  is  bound  by  the  common 
law  to  affift  not  only  the  flierifF  in  the  execution  of  writs, 
and  making  arrefts,  &c.  but  alfo  his  bailiff  that  hath  his 
warrant  to  do  it.  2lnf.i<)2.  A  bailiff  upon  an  arreft  ought 
to  ffiew  at  whofe  fuit,  out  of  what  court  the  writ  iffues, 
and  for  what  caufe,  Sec.  uken  the  patty  arref  ed fubmits  liim- 
felf  to  the  arref  :  a  bailiff,  fworn  and  known,  need  not  ftiew 
his  warrant,  though  the  party  demands  it ;  nor  is  any  other 
fpecial  bailiff  bound  to  ffiew  his  warrant,  unlefs  it  be  de¬ 
manded.  9  Rep.  68,69.  Cro.Jac.  483.  If  an  adion  is  en¬ 
tered  in  one  of  the  compters  of  the  .city  of  London,  a  city 
ferjeant  may  arreft  the  party  without  the  fheriff’s  warrant. 
1  Li//.  Abr.  94.  And,  by  the  cuftom  of  London,  a  debtor 
may  be  arrefted  before  the  money  is  due,  to  make  him  find 
fureties:  but  not  by  the  common  law.  1  Nelf.  Abr.  238. 

If  a  wrong  perfon  is  arrefted;  or  one  for  felony,  where 
no  felony  is  done,  See.  it  will  be  falfe  imprifonment.  By 
Glynn,  Ch.  J.  Mich.  1658.  If  one  be  arrefted  by  the.fheriff 
of  the  county,  within  a  liberty,  without  a  non  omittas,  yet 
the  arreft  is  good;  for  the  ffieriff  is  ffieriff  of  the  whole 
county,  but  the  bailiff  of  the  liberty  may  have  his  adion 
againft  the  ffieriff,  for  entering  of  his  liberty.  But,  upon 
a  quo  minus ,  a  ffieriff  may  enter  any  liberty,  and  execute  it 
impune.  Pra&.  Reg.  72. 

With  regard  to  arrefts  in  criminal  cafes,  it  hath  already 
been  obferved,  that  for  treafon,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace, 
any  perfon  may  arreft  without  warrant  or  precept.  But 
the  king  cannot  command  any  one  by  word  of  mouth  to 
be  arrefted ;  for  he  rauft  do  it  by  writ,  or  order  of  his 
courts,  according  to  law  :  nor  may  the  king  arreft  any  man 
for  fufpicion  of  treafon,  or  felony,  as  his  fubjeds  may  ; 
becaufe,  if  he  doth  wrong,  the  party  cannot  have  an  adion 
againft  him.  2 Inf.  186. 

Arrefts  by  private  perfons  are  in  fome  cafes  commanded. 
Perfons  prefent  at  the  committing  of  a  felony  muff  u(e 
their  endeavours  to  apprehend  the  offender,  under  penalty 
of  fine  and  imprifonment.  -t,lnf.  117.  4 Inf.iy .  And  for 
this  caufe,  by  the  common  law,  if  any  homicide  be  cotn- 
3  1  mlUet^ 


mined,  or  dangerous  wound  given,  whether  with  or  with 
out  malice,  or  even  by  mifadventure  or  felf-defence,  in 
any  town,  or  in  the  lanes  or  fields  thereof,  in  the  day  time, 
and  the  offender  el'cape,  the  town  fiiall  be  amerced,  and,  if 
out  of  a  town,  the  hundred  fha.ll  be  amerced.  3  Inf.  53.  And 
fince  the  Hat.  of  Winchefler,  c.  3.  which  ordains  that  walled 
towns  (hall  be  kept  (hut  from  fun-fetting  to  fun-riling;  if 
the  fa  ft  happen  in  any  fuch  town  by  night,  or  by  day,  and 
the  offender  efcape,  the  town  (hall  be  amerced.  3  /»/?.  5 3  - 
And,  as  private  perfons  are  bound  to  apprehend  all  thofe 
who  fiiall  be  guilty  of  any  of  the  crimes  above-mentioned  in 
their  view,  fo  alfo  are  they,  with  the  utmoft  diligence,  to 
purfue  and  endeavour  to  take  all  thofe  who  fiiall  be  guilty 
thereof  out  of  their  view,  upon  a  hue  and  cry  levied  a- 
gainft  them.  3 /ay?.  1 17.  Every  private  perfon  is  bound 
to  afiift  an  officer,  requiring  him*to  apprehend  a  felon. 

As  to  the  nrrefting  of  offenders  by  private  -perfons  of  their 
own  authority,  permitted  by  law  for  the  prevention  of  treafon 
or  felony  only  intended  to  be  done  ;  any  one  may  lay  hold 
of  a  perfon,  whom  he  fees  upon  the  point  of  committing 
treafon,  or  felony,  or  doing  an  act  which  would  manifefily 
endanger  the  life  of  another,  and  detain  him,  till  it  may 
be  reafonably  prefumed  he  has  changed  his  purpofe.  2 
Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  12.  f.  19.  As  to  arrefts  for  inferior  offences, 
no  private  perfon  can  arreft  another  for  a  bare  breach  of 
the  peace  after  it  is  over;  but  it  is  held,  that  a  private 
man  may  arreft  a  night-walker,  or  a  common  cheat  going 
about  with  falfe  dice,  and  actually  caught  playing  with 
them,  in  order  to  have  him  before  a  juttice  of  peace  ;  and 
the  arreft  of  any  other  offenders,  by  private  perfons,  for 
offences  in  like  manner  fcandalous,  and  prejudicial  to  the 
public,  feems  juftifiable.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  12.  f.  20. 

With  regard  to  arrefts  by  public _  officers,  they  may  be 
made  either  with  or  without  procefs.  Arrefts  without 
procefs  may  be  made  by  watchmen,  conftables,  bailiffs  of 
towns,  or  juftices  of  peace.  See  Stat.  Winchejler ,  c.  4.  It 
has  been  balden,  that  this  ftatute  was  made  in  affirmance 
of  the  common  law,  and  that  every  private  perfon  may 
by  the  common  law  arreft  any  fufpicious  night-walker ,  and 
detain  him  till  he  give  a  good  account  of  himfelf.  2  Hawk. 
P.  C.  c.  13.  f.  6.  It  is  the  better  opinion  at  this  day,  that 
any  conftable,  or  even  a  private  perfon,  to  whom  a  warrant 
fiiall  be  directed  from  a  juftice  of  peace,  to  arreft  a  parti¬ 
cular  perfon  for  felony,  or  any  other  mifdemeanor  within 
his  jurifdiftion,  may  lawfully  execute  it,  whether  the  per¬ 
fon  mentioned  in  it  be,  in  truth,  guilty  or  innocent ;  and 
whether  lie  were  before  indifted  of  the  fame  offence  or 
not;  and  whether  any  felony  were,  in  truth,  committed  or 
not:  for,  however  the  juftice  himfelf  may  be  punifliable 
for  granting  fuch  warrant  without  fufficient  grounds,  it 
is  reafonable  that  he  alone  be  anfwerable  for  it,  and  not 
the  officer,  who  is  not  to  examine  or  difpute  the  reafona- 
blenefs  of  his  proceeding.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  13.  f.  11. 

The  doctrine  of  general  warrants  (i.  e.  to  apprehend  all 
the  authors  and  publifhers  of  libels,  or  generally  ail  per- 
fons  fufpefted  of  any  particular  crime,  without  mentioning 
the  name  of  the  perfon  accufed)  feems  exploded  as  illegal. 
See  Leach’s  Hawk.  P.C.  ii.  c.  13.  f.  10;  and  Wilkes’s  cafe. 
But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  term  general  warrant 
nfed  by  Hawkins,  does  not  feem  to  mean  a  warrant,  with¬ 
out  the  name  of  the  party  being  fpecified,  but  one  alfo 
which  does  not  contain  the  fpecific  charge  againft  the  party. 
See  Money  v.  Leach,  and  4 Comm.  291.  The  great  point 
gained  by  tliefe  determinations,  was  the  refeuing  perfons 
from  the  malice  or  ignorance  of  the  inferior  minifters  ot 
juftice.  With  regard  to  arrefts  by  bailiffs  of  towns ,  their 
power  is  founded  on  the  above-mentioned  ftatute  of  Win- 
chefter,  c.  4.  And,  as  to  arrefts  by  juf ices  of  peace,  arrefts 
by  their  command  are  either  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  war¬ 
rant.  A  juftice  of  peace  may,  by  word  of  mouth,  autho- 
rife  any  one  to  arreft  another,  who  (hall  be  guilty  of  an 
aftual  breach  of  the  peace  in  his  prefence,  or  fiiall  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  riot  in  his  abfence.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  13.  f.  14. 
Dalt.c.  1 17.  And  a  juftice  of  peace  may  lawfully  grant  a 
warrant  for  apprehending  or  arrefting  perfons  charged  with 
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treafon,  felony,  premunire,  or  any  other  offence  againft  the 
peace.;  and  generally,  wherever  a  ftatufe  gives  one  or  more 
juftices  of  peace  a  jurifdiftion  over  any  offence,  any  one 
juftice  of  peace  may,  by  his  warrant,  caufe  fuch  offenders 
to  be  arretted  and  brought  before  him.  2  Hawk.  P.C.  c.  1 3. 
f.  15.  But  it  is  faid,  that  anciently  no  one  juftice  of  peace 
could  legally  make  out  a  warrant  for  an  offence  againft  a 
penal  ftatute,  or  other  mifdemeanor  ;  cognizable  only  by  a 
feffions  of  two  or  more  juftices;  for  that  one  (ingle  juftice 
of  peace  hath  no  jurifdiftion  of  fuch  offence,  and  regu¬ 
larly  thofe  only  who  have  jurifdiftion  over  a  caufe  can 
award  procefs  concerning  it.  Yet  the  long,  conftant,  uni- 
verfal,  and  uncontrolled,  praftice  of  juftices  of  peace  feems 
to  have  altered  the  law  in  this  particular,  and  to  have  gi¬ 
ven  them  an  authority  in  relation  to  fuch  arrefts,  not  now 
to  be  difputed.  Id.  f.  16. 

A  juftice  of  peace  may  juftify  the  granting  a  warrant  for 
the  arreft  of  any  perfon  upon  ftrong  grounds  of  fufpicion 
of  felony,  or  mifdemeanor;  but  he  feems  to  be  puni (liable, 
as  well  at  the  fuit  of  the  king  as  of  the  party  grieved,  if 
he  grant  any  fuch  warrant  groundlefsly,  or  malicioufly, 
without  fuch  a  probable  caufe  as  might  induce  a  candid 
and  impartial  man  to  fufpeffc  the  party  to  be  guilty.  Id.  f.18. 
Every  warrant  ought  to  be  under  the  hand  and  feal  of  the 
juftice  of  peace,  and  fpecify  the  day  it  was  made  out:  if 
it  be  for  the  peace  or  good  behaviour,  it  is  advifable  to  fet 
forth  the  fpecial  caufe  upon  which  it  is  granted  ;  but  if  it 
be  for  treafon  or  felony,  or  other  offences  of  an  enormous 
nature,  it  is  faid  that  it  is  not  neceflary  to  fet  forth  the 
fpecial  caufe,  And  it  feems  to  be  rather  diferetionary  than 
neceflary  to  fet  it  forth  in  any  cafe.  Id.  f.  21  -  25.  The  war¬ 
rant  may  be  directed  to  the  (lteriff,  bailiff,  conftable,  or  to 
any  indifferent  perfon  by  name,  who  is  no  officer;  for,  tho* 
the  juftice  may  authorife  any  one  to  be  his  officer,  whom 
he  pleafes  to  make  fuch,  yet  it  is  ntoft  advifable  to  direft 
to  the  conftable  of  the  precinft  wherein  it  is  to  be  execu¬ 
ted  ;  for  that  no  other  conftable,  and  a  fortiori  no  private 
perfon,  is  compellable  to  ferve  it.  Id. I.  27. 

A  bailiff  or  conftable,  if  they  be  fworn,  and  commonly 
known  to  be  officers,  and  aft  within  their  own  precinfts, 
need  not  (hew  their  warrant  to  the  party,  notwithftanding 
he  demand  the  fight  of  it ;  but  that  thefe  and  all  other 
perfons  whatfoever  making  an  arreft,  ought  to  acquaint 
the  party  with  the  fubftance  of  their  warrant ;  and  all  pri¬ 
vate  perfons  to  whom  fuch  warrants  fiiall  be  directed,  and 
even  officers,  if  they  be  not  fworn  and  commonly  known, 
and  even  thefe,  if  they  aft  out  of  their  own  precinfts, 
muft  fhew  their  warrants,  if  demanded.  Id.  f.  28.  And 
therefore  flat.  27  Geo.  If.  c.  20.  provides,  that  in  all  cafes 
w  here  a  juftice  is  empowered  by  ftatute  to  iffue  a  warrant 
of  diftrefs  for  levying  a  penalty,  the  officer  executing  fuch 
warrant,  if  required,  (hall  (hew  the  fame  to  the  defendant, 
and  fuffer  a  copy  to  be  taken.  The  (lieriff,  having  fuch 
warrant  direfted  to  him,  may  authorife  others  to  execute 
it ;  but  every  other  perfon,  to  whom  it  is  direfted,  mitft 
perfonally  execute  it;  yet,  it  feems,  that  any  one  may 
lawfully  ajjifl  him.  Id.  f.  29.  After  presentment  or  indift- 
ment  found  in  felony,  & c.  the  firft  procefs  is  a  capias,  to 
arreft  and  imprifon  the  offender:  and,  if  the  offender  can¬ 
not  be  taken,  an  exigent  is  awarded  in  order  to  outlawry,. 
Hawk.  P. C.  209.  See  Debtor. 

Arrest  of  Judgment.  To  move  in  arref  ofjudg~ 
ment,  is  to  lhew  caufe  why  judgment  ftiould  be  (laid,  not¬ 
withftanding  verdift  given.  Judgment  may  be  arrefted 
for  good  caufe  in  criminal  cafes,  as  well  as  civil ;  if  the 
indictment  be  infufficient,  &c.  3  Inf.  210.  Arrefts  of  judg¬ 
ment  arife  from  intrinfic  caufes  appearing  upon  the  face 
of  the  record  ;  for  a  judgment  can  never  be  arrefted  but 
for  that  which  appears  on  the  face  of  the  record  itfelf.  Ld. 
Raym.  232.  Motions  in  arreft  of  judgment  may  be  made 
at  any  time  before  judgment  figned.  Doug/.  747.  Sir.  845. 
Sunday  is  no  day,  4  Barr.  21,30.  nor  &  dies  non.  It  is  a. 
rule  to  (hew  caufe,  therefore  needs  no 'notice  to  be  given, 
nor  yet  an  affidavit  to  ground  it  on,  as  it  arifes  out  of  the 
record;  and,  after  judgment  upon  demurrer,  there  can  be 
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no  fuch  motion  made,  as  the  court  will  not  fuffer  any  one 
to  tell  them  that  the  judgment  they  gave  on  mature  deli¬ 
beration  is  wrong.  It  is  otherwise  indeed  in  the  cafe  of 
judgment  by  default,  for  that  Is  not  given  in  fo  folenm  a 
manner;  or  if  the  fault  arifes  on  the  writ  of  inquiry  or 
verdidt,  for  then  the  party  could  not  allege  it  before. 
Str.  425.  It  may  be  made  after  motion  for  a  new  trial 
difcharged,  Dcugl.  716.  1  Burr.  334.  and,  it  arretted,  each 
party  pays  his  own  colls.  Cowp.  407.  After  verdidt,  a  man 
may  allege  any  thing  in  the  record,  in  arrelt  of  judgment, 
which  may  be  afltgned  for  error  after  judgment.  1  Roll. 
Air.  716.  And  judgment  after  verdidt  lhall  not  be  ar¬ 
retted  for  an  objection  that  would  have  been  good  on  de¬ 
murrer.  3  Burr.  1725. 

Arrest  of  Enqjjest  is  to  plead  in  arrelt  of  taking 
the  enqueft,  upon  the  former  iffue,  and  to  (hew  caufe  why 
an  enqueft  fhould  not  be  taken.  Bro.  tit.  Replead. 

To  Arrest,  v.  a.  [ 'arrejler ,  Fr.  to  Hop.]  To  feize  by 
a  mandate  from  a  court  or  officer  of  jultice.  To  feize  any 
thing  by  law. — He  hath  enjoyed  nothing  of  Ford’s  but 
twenty  pounds  of  money,  which  mult  be  paid  to  mailer 
Brook;  his  horfes  are  arrejled  for  it.  Shakefpeare.  To 
feize  ;  to  lay  hands  on  ;  to  detain  by  power. — Age  itfelf, 
which,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  will  not  be  baffled  or 
defied,  (hall  begin  to  arrejl,  feize,  and  remind  us  of  our 
mortality.  South.  To  withhold;  to  hinder: 

Nor  could  her  virtues,  nor  repeated  vows 

Of  thoufand  lovers,  the  relentlefs  hand 

Of  death  arrejl.  Philips. 

To  tlop  motion. — To  nlanifelt  the  coagulative  power,  we 
have  arrefled  the  fluidity  of  new  milk,  and  turned  it  into 
curdled  jubilance.  Boyle.  Toobltruci;  to  flop. — Afcrib- 
ing  the  caufes  of  things  to  fecret  proprieties,  hath  arrejled 
and  laid  afleep  all  true  enquiry.  Bacon. 

ARRESTAN'DIS  bonis  ne  dissipentur,  a  writ 
which  lay  for  a  man  whofe  cattle  or  goods  are  taken  by 
another,  who  during  the  conteft  doth  or  is  like  to  make 
them  away,  not  being  of  ability  to  render  fatisfadlion. 

ARREST  AN' DO  ipsum-qui  pecunxam  recepit, 
&c.  is  a  writ  that  lay  for  apprehending  a  perfon  who  hath 
taken  the  king’s  preft-money  to  ferve  in  wars,  and  hides 
himfelf  when  he  (hould  go.  Reg.  Orig.  24. 

ARRES'TO  facto  super  bonis  mercatorum 
iLiENiCENORUM,  a  writ  that  lay  for  a  denizen  againft 
the  goods  of  aliens  found  within  this  kingdom,  in  recom- 
pence  of  goods  taken  from  him  in  a  foreign  country,  af¬ 
ter  denial  of  reftitution.  Reg.  Orig.  129.  This  the  an¬ 
cient  civilians  called  clarigatio ;  but  by  the  moderns  it  is 
termed  reprifalia. 

ARRES'TS,  f.  in  farriery,  mangy  tumours  upon  a 
horfe’s  hinder  legs,  between  the  ham  and  the  pattern. 

ARRE'TED,  adj.  \_arreElatus,  low  Lat.]  He  that  is 
convened  before  a  judge,  and  charged  with  a  crime.  It 
is  ufed  fometimes  for  imputed  or  laid  unto ;  as,  No  folly 
may  be  arreted  to  one  under  age.  Cowell. 

ARRE'TIUM,  one  of  the  twelve  ancient  towns  of 
Tufcany,  near  the  Arnis  and  Clanis,  lituated  in  a  pleafant 
valley.  Now  Arezzo,  forty-two  miles  eaft  of  Florence. 
Lat.  43.  15.  Ion.  13.18.  E. 

ARRH ABON A'RII,  a  fe£t  of  Chriftians,  who  held 
that  the  eucharift  is  neither  the  real  flelh  and  blood  of 
Chrift,  nor  yet  the  fign  of  them,  but  only  the  pledge  or 
earned  thereof. 

ARRHEPHO'Rl  A,  f.  a  feaft  among  the  Athenians 
inftituted  in  honour  of  Minerva,  and  Herfe,  daughter  of 
Cecrops.  The  word  is  compofed  of  app»1ov,  myflery,  and 
$£[(*>,  I  carry  ;  on  account  of  certain  myfterious  things 
which  were  carried  in  proceffion  at  this  folemnity.  Boys, 
or,  as  fome  fay,  girls,  between  feven  and  twelve  years  of 
age,  were  the  minifters  that  allifled  at  this  feafl,  and  were 
denominated  pogoi.  This  feaft  was  alfo  called  Herji- 
phoria,  from  the  daughter  of  Cecrops,  already  mentioned. 

ARRHOE'A,/!  [a^oia,  from  a  neg.  and  §ew,  to  flow.] 
The  fuppreffion  of  any  natural  flux,  as  the  menfes. 
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ARRHO'STIA,  f.  from  «  neg.  and 

to  (Lengthen.]  Infirmity;  ill  health. 

AR'RIAN,  a  famous  philofopher  and  hiftorian  under 
the  emperor  Adrian  and  the  two  Antonines,  was  born  at 
Nicomedia  in  Bithynia.  His  great  learning  and  eloquence 
procured  him  the  title  of  The  fecond  Xenophon  ;  and  railed 
him  to  the  ntofl  conliderable  dignities  at  Rome,  even  the 
confulfhip  itfelf.  We  have  four  books  of  his  “  Differta- 
tions  upon  Epifletus,”  whofe  fcholar  he  had  been  ;  and 
his  “  I-liftory  of  Alexander  the  Great,”  in  feven  books,  is 
greatly  admired  by  the  bell  judges. 

ARRI'AN  A,  a  village  of  Africa,  in  which  remain  fome 
ruins  of  ancient  Carthage. 

To  ARRI'DE,  v.  a.  [ arridco ,  Lat.]  To  laugh  at.  To 
fmile;  to  look  pleafantly  upon  one. 

ARRIE'GE,  a  river  of  France,  which  rifes  in  the  Py¬ 
renees,  pafles  by  Foix,  Pamiers,  Savarden,  St.  Gabelle, 
&c.  and  joins  the  Garonne  about  two  miles  from  Touloufe. 
Gold  is  found  in  feveral  parts  of  this  river,  particularly 
near  Pamiers.  It  gives  name  to  one  of  the  departments 
in  the  new  divifion  of  France. 

ARRIE'NES,  a  mountain  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Calvados,  remarkable  for  the  refort  of  birds 
of  prey,  fuch  as  eagles,  falcons,  kites,  See.  one  league 
from  Falaife. 

ARRI'ERE,  f.  [French.]  The  laft  body  of  an  army, 
for  which  we  now  ufe  rear. — The  horfemen  might  ilfue 
forth  without  difturbance  of  tire  foot,  and  the  avant-guard 
without  fhufliing  with  the  battail  or  arriere.  Hayward. 

Arriere-Ban,  f.  [Cafleneuve  derives  this  word  from 
arriere  and  ban  ;  ban  denotes  the  convening  of  the  noblelie 
or  valfals,  who  hold  fees  immediately  of  the  crown  ;  and 
arriere,  thofe  who  only  hold  of  the  king  mediately .  ]  A 
general  proclamation,  by  which  the  kings  of  France  for¬ 
merly  fnmmoned  to  the  war  all  that  held  of  them,  both 
their  own  valfals,  or  the  noblelie,  and  the  valfals  of  their 
valfals. 

Arriere  Fee,  or  Fief,  is  a  fee  dependant  on  a  fu- 
perior  one.  Thefe  fees  commenced,  when  dukes  and 
counts,  rendering  their  governments  hereditary,  diftribu- 
ted  to  their  officers  parts  of  the  domains,  and  permitted 
thofe  officers  to  gratify  the  foldiers  under  them  in  the 
fame  manner.  Arriere  Vassal,  the  valfal  of  a  valfal. 

ARRI'GNO,  a  town  in  the  illand  of  Corfica,  eight 
miles  eaft  of  Calvi. 

AR'RION,  a  town  of  Perlia,  in  the  province  of  Adir- 
beitzan,  thirty  leagues  fouth-eaft  of  Tauris. 

Arrion,  or  Carrion,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  runs 
into  the  Pifuerga,  near  its  union  with  the  Duero. 

AR'RIPHE,  one  of  Diana’s  nymphs  of  great  beauty, 
who  was  raviffied  by  Tmolus,  king  of  Lydia,  at  the  foot 
of  one  of  Diana’s  altars  ;  upon  which  fhe  killed  herfelf. 

ARRI'SION,  f.  \_arriJio,  Lat.}  A  fmiling  upon. 

ARRI'VAL,_/l  [from  arrive.  ]  The  act  of  coming  to  any 
place  ;  and,  figuratively,  the  attainment  of  any  purpofe. 

ARRI'VANCE,  f.  Company  coming :  not  in  ufe. 

To  ARRl'VE,  v.  n.  [ arriver ,  Fr.  to  come  on  fhore.] 
To  come  to  any  place  by  water  : 

At  length  arriving  on  the  banks  of  Nile, 

Wearied  with  length  of  ways,  and  worn  with  toil, 

She  laid  her  down.  Dryden. 

To  reach  any  place  by  travelling.  To  reach  any  point.— 
The  bounds  of  all  body  we  have  no  difficulty  to  arrive  at;, 
but  when  the  mind  is  there,  it  finds  nothing  to  hinder  its 
progrefs.  Locke.  To  gain  any  thing  by  progreflive  ap¬ 
proach. — It  is  the  higheft  wifdom  by  defpiling  the  world 
to  arrive  at  heaven  ;  they  are  blelled  who  converfe  with 
God.  Taylor. — The  virtuous  may  know  in  [peculation, 
what  they  could  never  arrive  at  by  practice,  and  avoid 
the  fnares  of  the  crafty.  Addifon.  The  thing  at  which 
we  arrive  is  always  fuppofed  to  be  good.  To  happen  : 
with  to  before  the  perfon.  This  fenfe  feems  not  proper  £ 
Happy !  to  whom  this  glorious  death  arrives , 

More  to  be  valued  than  a  thoufand  lives.  Waller. 

AR'RO, 
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AR'RO,  a  river  of  England,  which  runs  into  the  Lug, 
r\ear  Leominfler,  in  Hereford fh ire. 

AR'ROBAS,  or  Aro'eas,/.  a  weight  ufed  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  the  foreign  dominions  of  both.  The  arro- 
bas  of  Portugal  is  alfo  called  arata,  and  contains  thirty- 
two  Lilbon  pounds;  that  of  Spain  contains  twenty-five 
Spanifti  pounds.  In  Peru  it  is  called  arroue. 

To  ARRO'DE,  v.  a.  [ arrodo ,  Lat.  ]  To  gnaw  or  nibble. 

ARRO'E,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Denmark,  in  the  Baltic  Sea, 
a  little  fouth  of  the  ifland  of  Funen.  It  is  eight  miles  in 
length,  and  about  two  in  breadth;  and  produces  corn, 
anifeed,  black  cattle,  and  horfes.  It  has  three  parifhes, 
the  mo  ft  confiderable  of  which  is  Koping.  It  Hands  at 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifland,  in  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  and 
lias  a  port  with  fome  trade.  Lat.  55.  20.  N.  Ion.  9.40.  E. 

ARROESKIO'SPING,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the 
ifland  of  Arroe,  nine  miles  fouth-weft  from  Aliens,  in  the 
ifland  of  Funen. 

AR'ROGANCE,  or  Ar'rogancy,  f.  [ arrogantia , 
Lat.]  The  a£t  or  quality  of  taking  much  upon  one’s  felf  ; 
that  Ipecies  of  pride  which  confilts  in  exorbitant  claims: 

Pride  hath  no  other  glafs 
To  fliew  it  felf  but  pride;  for  fupple  knees 
Feed  arrogance ,  and  are  the  proud  man’s  fees.  Shakefpcare. 

Pride  and  arrogance ,  and  the  evil  way,  and  the  froward 
mouth,  do  I  hate.  Prov.  viii.  13.— Humility  it  exprelfes 
by  the  Hooping  and  bending  of  the  head  ;  arrogance ,  when 
it  is  lifted,  or,  as  we  fay,  tolfed  up.  Dyden. 

AR'ROGANT,  adj.  [arrcgans,  Lat.]  Given  to  make 
exorbitant  claims;  haughty;  proud. — An  arrogant  way 
of  treating  with  other  princes  and  Hates,  is  natural  to  po¬ 
pular  governments.  Temple. 

AR'R-OGANTLY,  adv.  In  an  arrogant  manner  : 

Our  poet  may 

Himfelf  admire  the  fortune  of  his  play  ; 

And  arrogantly,  as  his  fellows  do, 

Think  he  writes  well,  becaufe  he  pleafes  you.  Drydcn. 

AR'ROG  ANTNESS,  f.  The  fame  with  arrogance. 

To  AR'ROGATE,  v.  a.  [arrogo,  Lat.]  To  claim  vain¬ 
ly  ;  to  exhibit  unjuft  claims  only  prompted  by  pnde. — I 
intend  to  deferibe  this  battle  fully,  not  to  derogate  any 
thing  from  one  nation,  or  to  arrogate  to  the  other.  Hay. 
ward.— Rome  never  arrogated  to  herfelf  any  infallibility, 
but  w  hat  Hie  pretended  to  be  founded  upon  Chrift’s  pro- 
mife.  Tillotfon. 

ARROGA'TION,/.  [from  arrogate.']  A  claiming  in  a 
proud  unjuft  manner. 

AJIRO'JO  de  St.  Servan,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Eftra- 
madura,  eight  miles  fouth  of  Merida,  and  twenty-five  eaft 
of  Bajadox.  Lat.  38.36.  N.  Ion.  6.20.  W. 

AR'RON,  or  A'ron,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs 
into  the  Loire,  near  Decize. 

ARRON'CHES.  See  Aronches. 

ARRONDE'E,/  in  heraldry,  a  crofs,  the  arms  of 
which  are  conrpofed  of  feftions  of  a  circle,  not  oppofite  to 
'each  other,  but  lying  the  fame  way,  fo  that  the  arm  is 
every  where  of  an  equal  thicknefs,  and  all  of  them  termi¬ 
nating  at  the  edge  of  the  elcutcheon,  like  the  plain  crofs. 

ARRO'S,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Adour, 
near  Aire,  in  the  department  of  Landes. 

ARRO'S  ION,  f.  [from  arrofus,  Lat.]  A  gnawing. 

ARROU',  a  tow  n  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Eure  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift 
of  Chateaudinn,  feven  leagues  S.  S.W.  of  Chartres. 

ARROU'X,  a  river  of  France,  which  rifes  near  Arnay 
leDuc,  and  runs  into  the  Loire,  between  Digoin  and  Motte 
St.  Jean,  in  the  department  of  the  Soane  and  Loire. 

AR'ROW ,/.  [ arewe ,  Sax.]  The  pointed  weapon  which 
is  fliot  from  a  bow.  Darts  are  thrown  by  the  hand  ;  but 
in  poetry  they  are  confounded. — Here  were  boys  fo  defpe- 
rately  refolved,  as  to  pull  arrows  out  of  their  flelh,  and 
deliver  them  to  be  fliot  again  by  the  archers  on  their 
fid e.  .Hayward.  See  Archury,  p. 51-54* 
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AR'ROWY,  adj.  [from  arrow. ]  Confiding  of  arrov\  s 
He  favv  them  in  their  forms  of  battle  rang’d, 

Haw  quick  they  wheel’d,  and,  flying,  behind  them  Ihot 

Sharp  fleet  of  arrowy  Ihow’r  againft  the  face 

Of  their  ptirfuers,  and  o’ercame  by  flight.  Milton. 

ARRU'RA,  f  In  the  black  book  of  Hereford,  De 
Operationibus  Arrura,  fignifies  days’  work  of  plowing;  for 
anciently  cuftomary  tenants  were  bound  to  plough  certahv 
days  for  their  lord.  Una  arrura,  one  day’s  work  at  the 
plough:  and  in  Wiltfhire,  earing  is  a  day’s  ploughing, 
Paroch.  Antiq.  p.  41. 

ARS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Creufe, 
and  chief  place  of  a, canton,  in  the  diftrict  of  AubutTon, 
five  miles  north-weft  of  Aubuflon. 

Ars,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  runs  into  the  fea  near 
Cape  Finifterre,  in  Galicia. 

Ars,  a  town  of  France,  on  the  fouth-weft  coaft  of  the 
ifland  of  Re,  two  leagues  weft  of  St.  Martin  de  Re.  Lat. 
46.  12.  N.  Ion.  16.9.  E.  Ferro. 

ARSA'CES,  otherwife  Mithridates,  a  king  of  the 
Parthians,  fpoken  of  in  the  firft  book  of  Maccabees,  xiv.  2. 
He  confiderably  enlarged  the  kingdom  of  Parthia  by  his 
good  conduct  and  valour.  After  deatli  he  was  made  a 
god  of  his  nation,  and  all  his  fucceflors  were  calied,  in 
honour  of  his  name,  Arfacidw,  and  the  Parthians  them- 
felves  are  fo  named  by  the  poets. 

ARSA'GO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Milanefe,  four 
leagues  north  from  Milan. 

AR'SAMAS,  a  town  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  on  the  ri¬ 
ver  Mokcha-reca,  300  miles  fouth-by-eaft  of  Mofcow,  and 
500  north-by-weft  of  Aftracan. 

ARS'CldIN,yi  A  long  nteafure  ufed  in  China  to  mea- 
fnre  (luffs.  Four  arfehins  make  three  yards  of  London. 

ARS'CHOT,  a  town  of  Brabant,  fituated  on  the  De- 
mer,  erected  into  a  duchy  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  in 
the  year  1533;  ten  leagues  fouth-weft  of  Antwerp,  and 
twenty  north-eaft  of  Mons. 

APSE,  f.  [ carfe ,  Sax.]  The  buttocks  or  hind  part  of 
an  animal. 

ARSE'MINI,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia,  feven 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Cagliari. 

AR'SENAL,yi  \_atjaiale,  Ital.]  A  repofitory  of  things 
requilite  to  war  ;  a  magazine  of  military  (lores. — I  would 
have  a  room  for  the  old  Roman  inftmments  of  war,  where 
you  might  fee  all  the  ancient  military  furniture,  as  it  might 
have  been  in  an  arjenal  of  old  Rome.  Addifon. 

ARSE'NIAS,yi  [from  arfenicum,  Lat.  arfenic.]  In  the 
new  chemical  nomenclature,  it  means  a  fait  formed  by  the 
combination  of  the  arfenic  acid  and  a  different  bafe. 

AR'SF.NIC,  J.  [ aj'enicum ,  Lat.  of  a>cg,  Gr.  man,  or 
uqcroy,  male,  and  ny.ua,  I  kill,  alluding  to  its  poifonous  qua¬ 
lity.]  The  fubllance  which  is  fold  in  commerce  under  the 
name  of  arfenic,  is  a  metallic  calx,  of  a  glittering  white - 
nefs,  fometimes  of  a  vitreous  appearance ;  exciting  an 
impreflion  of  an  acrid  tafte  on  the  tongue  ;  volatile  rvhen 
expofed  to  fire,  in  which  lituation  it  rifes  in  the  form  of 
a  white  fume,  with  a  very  evident  fmell  of  garlic.  But 
although  it  is  mod  commonly  met  witli  under  this  form, 
it  may  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  (late  by  treating  it  with 
oils,  foaps,  or  charcoal,  in  clofed  veflels.  It  is  fometimes 
found  native  in  flaladtites,  or  in  protuberant  depolitions, 
formed  of  layers  more  or  lefs  diftindft  and  concentric,  which 
are  feparable  from  each  other  like  the  coats  of  an  onion, 
or  the  laminae  of  (hells,  from  which  it  has  obtained  the 
name  of  teftaceous  arfenic.  In  other  inftances  the  mafles 
are  formed  of  very  fmall  feales;  which  renders  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fpecimen  fometimes  granulated,  and  fometimes 
full  of  fmall  cavities:  it  is  then  called  fcaly  arfenic.  It 
is  alfo  found  in  friable  mafles,  poflelfing  fcarcely  any  con- 
liflence.  It  thefe  various  forms  we  receive  it  from  Bohe¬ 
mia,  Hungary,  Saxony,  Saint  Marie  aux  Mines,  &c. 

Arlenic  appears  to  exift  in  the  metallic  Hate  in  its  com¬ 
binations  with  cobalt  in  the  teflaceous  cobalt  ore,  or  with 
iron  in  milpickel.  It  is  often  combined  with  metals  in  va- 
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ffSlt*!  ores,  and  is  difengaged  from  then!  by  calcination. 
In  various  mine-works,  long  winding  chimneys  are  con- 
ftrudted,  through  which  the  arfenical  vapours  pafs,  and 
in  which  they  attach  them  themfelves.  The  cruft,  which 
front  time  to  time  is  formed  againft  the  internal  furface  of 
thefe  chimneys,  is  taken  away,  and  is  the  fubftance  met 
with  in  the  fttops  under  the  name  of  arfenic.  The  cobalt 
ores  of  Saxony,  which  are  torrefied  to  feparate  this  femi- 
metal,  afford  almoft  the  whole  of  what  is  fold.  This  ox¬ 
ide  or  calx  of  arfenic  may  be  found  native,  and  very  abun¬ 
dant,  in  fucli  places  as  are  fituated  in  the  vicinity  of  fub- 
terranean  fires,  fuch  as  the  folfatara,  <i'c. 

Of  all  metals,  arfenic  abforbs  iron  moft  greedily;  after 
this,  copper,  tin,  lead,  filver,  and  gold,  in  this  order  of 
fuccelfion ;  therefore,  all  metals  may  be  freed  from  the 
foulnefs  of  arfenic  by  iron.  The  fcoriae  may  be  ufed  for 
this  purpofe  in  fufion,  in  an  open  fire  ;  for,  though  they  do 
not  produce  this  eftedt  as  fcorite,  yet  here,  being  reduced 
to  iron  again,  they  adl  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  pure  iron 
had  been  put  in.  Lead  mixed  with  arfenic,  and  expofed 
to  the  fire,  is,  in  great  part,  immediately  carried  away  in 
form  of  a  thick  fmoke  ;  the  remainder  is  a  glafs  of  a  fine 
faffron  colour.  Silver  is  alfo  penetrated  by  arfenic  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  loles  it  malleability  ;  but  the  arfenic 
vanilhes  from  it  in  a  ftrong  fire,  in  the  form  of  a  fmoke. 
Gold,  penetrated  by  arfenic,  becomes  very  brittle,  and 
lofes  its  colour ;  and,  being  fuddenly  thrown  into  a  violent 
lire,  part  of  it  is  fublimed. 

Arfenic  is  applied  to  many  mechanical  purpofes.  It  is 
ufed  by  dyers,  as  an  ingredient  in  their  compofition  for 
fcarlets,  and  other  fine  red  colours;  by  goldfmith%  for 
enamelling  ;  by  makers  of  glafs,  for  promoting  the  fufion 
cf  frit,  and  the  tranfparency  of  glafs ;  by  potters,  for  a 
white  glazing  ;  by  allayers,  in  form  of  glafs,  for  promo¬ 
ting  the  fcorification  of  ores  which  contain  tin  and  anti¬ 
mony,  for  the  preparations  of  compound  metals,  and  for 
whitening  copper  and  brafs.  Neumann  obferves,  that  a 
beautiful  metal,  like  the  fineft  fteel,  may  be  made  by 
melting  caft-iron  with  arfenic,  glafs,  and  a  little  tin;  and 
that  a  metal  refembling  filver  may  be  made  from  iron,  tin, 
arfenic,  and  perhaps  a  little  copper.  Mr.  Brandt  (Aft. 
Upfal  1733)  propofes  to  make  a  varnifli  for  ftiips  of  arfe¬ 
nic,  with  pitch,  fulphur,  or  rofin,  to  preferve  the  timber 
from  rotting  and  from  worms. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  arfenic  in¬ 
to  the  materia  medica.  Mr.  Boyle  mentions  a  balfam  made 
of  arfenic,  with  nitre  and  fpirit  of  wine,  or  vinegar,  as  ef¬ 
ficacious  in  the  cure  of  venereal  ulcers.  Dr.  Cheyne 
mentions  pills  made  of  arfenic,  as  ufed  for  the  cure  of  ob- 
ftinate  quartans  ;  and  in  faff  it  has  lately  been  adopted  by 
many  phyiicians  for  this  particular  purpofe.  Surgeons 
have  alfo  employed  it  in  the  cure  of  cancers;  and  various 
formulae  into  which  arfenic  enters  as  an  ingredient  are  to 
be  found  in  the  pharmacopoeia  chirurgica. 

Yet,  after  all,  arfenic  is  one  of  thofe  productions  which 
are  fo  extremely  dangerous,  that  its  advantages  are  not 
fufficient  to  compenfate  for  its  bad  effedls.  This  metal, 
which  is  very  abundant,  and  frequently  met  with  in  mines, 
caufes  the  deftruclion  of  a  number  of  workmen  who  ex¬ 
plore  them :  being  very  volatile,  it  forms  a  dull  which  af- 
fedls  and  deftroys  the  lungs;  and  the  unhappy  miners,  af¬ 
ter  a  languilhing  life  of  a  few  years,  all  perifh,  fooner  or 
later.  The  property  which  it  potfeftes  of  being  foltible 
in  water,  multiplies  and  facilitates  its  deftruclive  power; 
and  it  ought  always  to  be  proferibed  in  commerce,  by  the 
ftridt  law  which  prohibits  the  fale  of  poifon  to  unknown 
perfons.  Arfenic  is  continually  the  inftrument  by  which 
vidliins  are  facrificed,  either  by  the  hand  of  vvickednefs  or 
imprudence.  It  is  often  miftaken  for  fugar ;  and  thefe 
miltakes  are  attended  with  the  moft  dreadful  confequen- 
ces.  Whenever  there  is  the  leaft  reafon  to  fufpedt  its  pre¬ 
fence,  the  doubt  may  be  cleared  up  by  throwing  a  fmall 
quantity  of  the  powder  upon  heated  coals.  The  fmell  of 
garlic,  and  the  white  fumes,  are  indications  of  the  prefence 
pf  arfenic.  The  fymptoms  which  characlerife  this  poifon 
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are,  a  great  conftriclion  of  the  throat,  the  teeth  fet  on  edge, 
and  the  mouth, llrongly  heated ;  an  involuntary  fpitting, 
with  extreme  pains  in  the  ftomach  ;  vomiting  of  glairotis 
and  bloody  matter,  with  cold  fweats  and  convulfions.  Mu¬ 
cilaginous  drinks  have  been  long  ago  given  to  perfons  poi- 
foned  by  arfenic.  Milk,  fat  oils,  butter,  &c.  have  been 
alfo  fucceffively  employed.  But  Mr.  Napier  has  propofed 
a  more  diredl  counterpoifon.  He  prelcribes  one  dram  of 
fulplntr,  of  pot-alh,  or  liver  of  fulplutr,  to  be  diftolved 
in  a  pint  of  water,  which  the  patient  is  diredled  to  drink, 
at  fevera!  draughts :  the  fulphur  unites  to  the  arfenic,  and 
deftroys  its  caufticity  and  effect.  When  thefe  firft  fymp- 
toms  are  dillipated,  he  advifes  the  ufe  of  mineral  fulphu- 
reous  waters.  He  likewife  approves  of  milk,  but  con¬ 
demns  the  ufe  of  oils.  Vinegar,  which  difiblves  arfenic, 
has  been  likewife  recommended  by  Mr.  Sage.  For  the 
chemical  operations  on  arfenic,  fee  Chemistry. 

Motherby,  in  his  new  Medical  Dictionary,  fays  of  ar¬ 
fenic,  “  that  it  produces  fpeedy  drynefs  in  the  throat,  and 
inflammation,  dejedtion,  fainting,  ftttpor,  delirium,  tre¬ 
mors,  convulfions,  palfy,  third,  burning  in  the  ftornach, 
gripes,  vomiting,  cold  fweats,  hiccoughing,  and  at  lafl 
death.  Befides  the  effedls  which  it  hath  in  common  with 
other  poifons,  it  remarkably  attenuates  the  coats  of  the 
ftomach,  and  perforates  the  inteftines,  occafions  a  ("welling 
and  fphacelation  of  the  whole  body,  and  a  'hidden  putre¬ 
faction  after  death,  and  particularly  of  the  pudendae. 
When  the  quantity  taken  is  not  fatal,  it  occafions  tremors, 
palfies,  or  lingering  hedtics.  And  though  there  is  but  lit¬ 
tle  hope,  after  this  poifon  is  fwallowed,  yet,  if  alliftance  is 
to  be  had  (fays  Dr.  Motherby),  immediately  give  a  feru- 
ple  of  the  white  vitriol  to  excite  a  vomiting,  and  repeat 
it  two  or  three  times ;  give  the  patient  plentifully  of  warm 
water  mixed  with  fweet  oil,  after  each  dole  of  the  vitriol, 
that  if  poflible  the  ftomach  may  be  well  cleared  of  the 
poifon  ;  large  draughts  are  peculiarly  proper,  as  they  dil- 
tend  the  ftomach,  and  fo  more  effectually  wafh  away  what 
may  be  lodged  in  its  villous  rugae.  After  fufficient  vo¬ 
miting,  give  mucilages  and  demulcents,  particularly  plen¬ 
ty  of  gum  arabic,  new  milk,  and  oil,  both  by  the  mouth 
and  clyfterwife  ;  fat  broth  Ihould  be  continued  fome  time, 
and  the  bowels  muft  be  kept  lax.  If  the  poifon  hath  had 
time  to  get  into  the  blood,  let  cordial  perfpiratives  be  add¬ 
ed,  fuch  as  rad.  ferpent.  V.  &c. 

Arsenic,  Native,  called  orpiment,  is  of  a  yellow  co¬ 
lour;  whence  it  is  alfo  denominated  auripigmeetum.  There 
is  alfo  a  factitious  arfenic,  made  of  white  arfenic,  fubli¬ 
med  with  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  fulphur:  with  one- 
fifth  it  becomes  red,  and  is  called  realgar. 

Arsenic,  Regulus  of,  is  its  metallic  ftate,  prepared  by- 
mixing  white  arfenic  with  pot-afhes  and  (oap,  then  filling 
the  whole,  and  calling  it  into  a  mortar;  upon  which  the 
regulus  falls  to  the  bottom. 

Arsenic,  CauJlicOil  of,  is  a  butyrous  liquor,  like  butter 
of  antimony,  prepared  of  arfenic  and  corrofive  fublimate, 
being  a  combination  of  marine  acid  with  the  arfenic.  Sur¬ 
geons  employ  it  to  eat  off  fungous  excrefcences,  and  to 
deftroy  carious  bone,  &c. 

ARSEN'ICAL,  adj,  Containing  arfenic ;  confiding  of 
arfenic. — An  hereditary  confumption,  or  one  engendered 
by  arfenical  fames  under  ground,  is  incapable  of  cure.  Harvey. 

Arsenical  Magnet,  [m  a gnes  arfenic  alls,  Lat.]  Is  a  ■ 
preparation  of  antimony,  with  fulphur  and  white  arfenic. 

ARSE'NIUS,  a  deacon  of  the  Roman  church,  of  great 
learning  and  piety.  He  was  chofen  by  the  emperor  Theo— 
dofius,  as  tutor  to  his  fon  Arcadius.  Arfenius  arrived  at 
Conftantinople  in  the  year  383.  The  emperor  happening 
one  day  to  go  into  the  room  where  Arfenius  was  inftrudl-- 
ing  Arcadius,  his  fon  was  feated  and  the  preceptor  ftand- 
ing;  at  this  he  was  exceedingly  difpleafed,  and  thereupon 
he  took  from  his  fon  the  imperial  ornaments,  made  Ar¬ 
fenius  lit  in  his  place,  and  ordered  Arcadius  for  the  future 
to  receive  his  lelfons  (landing  uncovered.  Arcadius,  how¬ 
ever,  profited  but  little  by  his  tutor’s inftrnclions,  for  fome 
time  after  he  formed  a  delign  of  difpatching  him.  The- 
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officer  to  whom  Arcadivis  had  applied  for  this  purpofe,  di¬ 
vulged  the  affair  to  Arfenius,  who  retired  to  the  deferts 
©f  Scete,  where  he  pafled  many  years  in  the  exercifes  of 
the  mod  fervent  devotion.  He  died  aged  ninety-five. 

ARSEN  VAL',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aube,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  diftrift  of 
Bar-fur- Aube,  twenty-three  miles  eaft  of  Troyes. 

ARSI'NOE,  anciently  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  near.its  extremity,  to  the  fouth 
of  Heroopolis,  called  Cleopatris  by  fome.  Another  Ar- 
f  noe,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  and  the  fifth  of  that  name  in  Ci¬ 
licia,  with  a  road  or  ftation  for  flips.  A  third  Arfinoe, 
in  the  fouth  of  Cyprus,  with  a  port  between  Citium  and 
Salamis.  Strabo.  A  fourth,  an  inland  town  of  Cyprus, 
called  Ma.riu.rn  formerly.  Stephanus.  A  fifth  in  the  north 
of  Cyprus,  betw  een  Arcamas  and  Soli,  fo  called  from  Ar¬ 
il  noe,  a  queen  of  Egypt,  Cyprus  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ptolemies.  A  lixth  Arfinoe,  a  maritime  town  of  Cyrene, 
formerly  called  Teuchira.  '  A  fever.th  Arfinoe,  in  tlie No- 
mos  Arfinoites,  to  the  weft  of  the  Heracleotes,  on  t he  weft- 
ern  bank  of  the  Nile,  formerly  called  Crccodilorum  Urbs. 
Ptolemy  calls  this  Arfinoe  an  inland  metropolis,  and  there¬ 
fore  at  fome  diftance  from  the  Nile,  with,  a  port  called 
Ptolemais.  An  eighth  Arfinoe,  a  maritime  town  of  I.ycia ; 
fo  called  by  Ptolemy  Phjladelphus,  after  the  name  of  his 
contort,  which  did  not  hold  long,  it  afterw'ards  recovering 
its  ancient  name  Patara.  A  ninth,  a  town  ot  the  Troglo¬ 
dyte,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  which  towards 
Ethiopia  is  terminated  by  a  promontory  called  Dire.  Pto¬ 
lemy.  This  Arfinoe  is  called  Berenice ,  and 'the  third  of  that 
name  in  this  quarter,  with  the  diftinftion  Epidires ;  be- 
Caufe  fituate  on  a  neck  of  land  running  out  a  great  way 
into  the  Tea. 

AR'SIS,/.  [of  ceign,  to  lift  up.]  The  raifing  of  the 
voice  in  pronunciation.  It  is  very  rarely  ufcd. 

Arsis  and  Thesis,  in  nnific,  is  a  term  applied  to  com- 
pofitions  in  which  one  part  rifes  and  the  other  falls. 

AR.SK,  a  town  of  Rulfia,  in  the  government  of  Kazan, 
forty  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Kazan.  Lat.56.20.  N. 
Ion.  67.  20.  E.  Ferro. 

ARS'M  ART,  f.  in  botany.  See  Poi.ygonum. 

AR'SON,/!  [from  ardeo,  Lat.  to  burn.]'  Houle-burn¬ 
ing,  which  is  felony  at  common  law.  3  InJi.  66.  It  mu  ft 
be  malicioufly,  voluntarily,  and  actual  burning;  not  put¬ 
ting  fire  only  into  a  houfe,  or  any  part  of  it,  without  burn¬ 
ing  ;  but,  if  part  of  the  houfe  is  burnt,  or  if  the  fire  doth 
burn,  and  then  goeth  out  of  itfelf,  it  is  felony.  2  InJl.  188  ; 
H.  P.  C.  85.  And  it  mult  be  the  houfe  of  another,  for  if 
a  man  burns  his  own  houfe  only,  though  with  an  intention- 
to  burn  others,  it  was  not  at  common  law  felony,  but  a 
great  mifdemeanor,  punilhable  with  fine,  pillory,  &c.  But 
a  pauper  may  be  guilty  of  this  offence  by  burning  the  pub¬ 
lic  workhoule.  Leach’s  Hawk.  P .  C.\.  c.  39,  lee.  3.  If  a 
houfe  is  fired  by  negligence  or  mifchance,  it  cannot  amount 
to  arfon.  zlnft.6j\  H.  P.  C.  85.  Where  one  burns  the 
houfe  of  another,  if  it  be  not  wilful  and  malicious,  it  is 
not  felony,  but  only  tiefpafs ;  therefore  if  A  (hoot  unlaw¬ 
fully  in  a  gun  at  the  cattle  or  poultry  of  B,  and  by  means 
thereof  fets  another’s  houfe  on  fire,  this  is  not  arfon  ;  for, 
though  the  aft  he  was  doing  was  unlawful,  yet  he  had  no 
intent  to  burn  the  houfe.  1  Hale’s  Hijt.  P.C.  569.  By  fiat. 
5  Eliz.  c.  13,  to  burn  corn  in  the  four  northern  counties, 
is  felony  without  clergy.  And  the  flat.  21  &  23  Car.  II. 
c.  7,  makes  it  felony  to  fet  barns,  ftables,  ffacks  of  corn, 
hay,  &c.  on  fire  in  the  night-time,  or  any  out-houfes,  or 
buildings;  but  the  offender  may  be  tranfported  for  feven 
years.  By  9 Geo.  I.  c.  22,  (made  perpetual  by  31  Geo.  II. 
c.  42,)  fetting  fire  to  any  houfe,  barn,  or  o-ut -houfe,  or  to 
any  hovel,  cock,  mow,  or  ftack  of  corn,  draw,  or  wood,  or 
to  refeue  any  offender,  is  made  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy.  As  to  other  malicious  burnings ,  by  ftatute  37 
Hen.  VIII.  c.6,  fee.  4,  to  burn  any  cart  loaded  with  fuel, 
incurs  iol.  penalty  and  treble  damages.  By  flat.  4&5 
Will.  Sc  Mary,  c.  23,  to  burn  the  covert  for  red  or  black 
^aine,  one  month’s  imprifonment ;  and  by  flat.  28  Geo. II, 
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c.  19,  to  burn  the  covert  for  deer  or  game,  a  penalty  be¬ 
tween  40s.  and  5I.  By  flat.  1  Geo.  1.  c.48,  to  burn  any 
wood  or  coppice  is  felony.  By  fiat.  10 Geo.  II.  c.  32,  to 
fet  fire  to  a  coal-mine,  felony  without  clergy.  By  flat. 

9  Geo.  III.  c.  29,  to  burn  any  mill,  felony  without  clergy, 
if  profecuted  within  eighteen  months.  The  offence  of 
arfon  was  denied  the  benefit  of  clergy,  by  ffatute  21 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  1 ;  but  that  ftatute  was  repealed  by  flat,  r 
Edw.  VI.  c.  1 2  ;  and  arfon  was  afterwards  held  to  be  on  fled 
of  clergy,  with  refpeft  to  the  principal  offender,  only  by 
inference  from  the  (fat.  4  &  5  Phil.  &  Mary,  c.  4  ;  v\  hich 
e'xprefsly  denied  it  to  the  acceffory  before  the  faft ;  the-’ 
now  it  is  exprefsly  denied  to  the  principal  in  all  cafes  with¬ 
in  the  flat.  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22.  4  Comm.  223. 

AR'SUF,  a  fea-port  town  of  Paleliine,  fix  miles  north- 
eaft  from  Joppa. 

AR'SUR  IN  LE  MAIN,  burning  in  the  hand,  is  the 
punifhment  of  criminals  that  have  the  benefit  of  clergy. 
Terms  de  I.ey. 

ARSU'RA,/!  in  ancient  cufroms,  a  term  ufed  for  the 
melting  of  gold  or  filver,  either  to  refine  them  or  to  exa¬ 
mine  their  value.  Arsura  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  duff  and 
ftveepings  of  filverfmiths,  and  others,  who  work  in  filver 
melted  down. 

ART,/,  [arte,  Fr.  ars ,  Lat.  ofa^o;,  Gr.  utility,  profit. ] 
The  power  of  doing  fomething  not  taught  by  nature  and 
inltinft  ;  as,  to  walk  is  natural,  to  dance  is  an  art.  A  fei- 
ence ;  as,  the  liberal  arts. — Arts  that  refpeft  .'he  mind  were 
ever  reputed  nobler  than  thofe  t hat  ferve  the  body.  Ben 
Jonfon. — A  trade. — This  obfervation  is  afforded  us  by  the 
art  of  making  fugar.  Boyle. — Artfulnefs ;  fkill ;  dexteri¬ 
ty;  [peculation ;  cunning. — More  matter  with  lefs  art. 
Shakefpeare. 

Art,  among  philofophers,  is  defined  to  be  a  habit  of 
the  mind,  preferibing  rules  for  the  due  produftion  of  cer¬ 
tain  effects ;  or  the  introducing  the  changes  of  bodies  from 
fome  fore-knowledge  and  defign  in  a  perfon  endued  with 
a  principle  or  faculty  of  afting.  According  to  lord  Ba¬ 
con,  it  is  a  proper  difpofition  of  the  things  of  nature  by 
human  thought  and  experience,  fo  as  to  make  them  an- 
fwer  the  defigns  and  ufes  of  mankind.  Nature,  accord¬ 
ing  to  lord  Bacon,  is  fometimes  free,  and  at  her  own  dif- 
pofal ;  and  then  file  manifefts  herfelf  in  a  regular  order; 
as  we  fee  in  the  heavens,  plants,  animals,  &c.  Sometimes 
flie  is  irregular  and  diforderly,  either  through  fome  un¬ 
common  accident,  or  depravation  in  matter,  when  the  re¬ 
finance  of  fome  impediment  perverts  her  from  her  courfe; 
as  in  the  produftion  of  monfters.  At  other  times  fhe  is 
fubdued  and  fafhioned  by  human  induftry,  and  made  to 
ferve  the  feveral  purpofes  of  mankind.  This  laft  is  what 
we  call  art ;  in  which  fenfe,  art  ftands  oppofed  to  nature. 
Hence  the  knowledge  of  nature  may  be  divided  into  the 
hiftory  of  generation,  of  preter-generation,  and  of  arts.  The 
firft  confiders  nature  at  liberty',  the  fecond,  her  errors ; 
and  the  third,  her  rejiraints. 

Art  is  alfo  ufed  for  knowledge  reduced  into  prattice. 
Several  of  the  fchoolmen  hold  logic  and  ethics  to  be  arts; 
in  as  much  as  they  do  not  terminate  in  mere  theory,  but 
tend  to  praElice.  In  this  fenfe,  fome  branches  of  the  ma¬ 
thematics  alfo  are  arts ;  others,  matters  of  doElnne,  or fei- 
ence.  Statics  is  wholly  fcientifical,  as  it  comprehends  the 
mere  contemplation  of  motion  :  mechanics,  on  the  contrary, 
is  an  art,  as  it  reduces  the  deftrine  of  ffatics  into  praftke. 
But  art  is  more  commonly  ufed  to  denote  a  certain  fyftem 
or  colleftion  of  rules,  precepts,  and  inventions  or  experi¬ 
ments,  which,  being  duly  obferved,  make  the  things  a  man 
undertakes  fucceed,  and  render  them  advantageous  and 
agreeable.  In  this  fenfe,  art  is  oppofed  to Jcicnce,  which  is 
a  colleftion  of  fpeculative  principles  and  conclufions. 
With  refpeft  to  their  fcope  and  objeft,  they  may  be  divi¬ 
ded  into  human,  as  medicine  ;  and  divine,  as  theology.  Hu¬ 
man  arts  again  may  be  fubdivided  into  civil,  as  law,  politics, 
&c.  military,  as fortijication,  See.  phyjical,  as  agricultur/,  che- 
mijlry,  anatomy,  See.  metaphyfical,  as  logic,  pur tmathenlatics. 
See.  philological,  as  grammar ,  criticifm,  See.  mercantile,  to 
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which  belong  the  mechanical  arts  and  manufaBures.  But 
arts  are  more  properly  divided  into  liberal  and  mechanical ; 
liberal  arts  are  tliofe  that  are  noble  and  ingenious ;  or  which 
are  worthy  of  being  cultivated  without  any  immediate  re¬ 
gard  to  the  lucre  arifing  from  them.  Such  are  poetry ,  mu- 
fie,  painting,  grammar ,  rhetoric,  the  military  art,  architeElure, 
and  navigation.  Mechanical  arts,  are  thole,  wherein  the 
hand  and  body  are  more  concerned  than  the  mind  ;  and 
which  are  chiefly  cultivated  for  the  fake  of  the  profit  at¬ 
tending  them.  Of  this  kind  are  molt  of  tliofe  that  furnifh 
us  with  the  neceffaries  of  life,  and  are  popularly  known 
by  the  name  of  trades. 

The  mechanical  arts  take  their  denomination  from ir-nya-vo, 
tc  machine  as  being  all  praitifed  by  means  of  fome  ma¬ 
chine  or  inftru ment.  With  the  liberal  arts  it  is  otherwife ; 
there  being  feveral  of  them  which  may  be  learnt  and  prac- 
tifed  without  any  infivument  at  all ;  as  logic,  eloquence,  me¬ 
dicine,  properly  fo  called,  &e.  The  arts  which  relate  to 
the  fight  and  hearing,  lord  Bacon  obferves,  are  reputed 
'liberal,  beyond  thole  which  regard  the  other  fenfes,  and 
are  chiefly  employed  in  matters  of  luxury  :  thefeare  ufu- 
ally  called  the  fine  arts-,  fuch  are  poetry,  painting, fculpture, 
mufic,  gardening,  and  architeElure.  Ufeful  arts  will  never  be 
neglected  in  a  country  where  there  is  any  police  ;  for  every 
man  finds  his  account  in  them.  Fin?  arts  are  more  preca¬ 
rious.  They  are  not  relilhed  but  by  perfons  of  tafie,  who 
are  rare  ;  and  fuch  as  can  (pare  great  fums  for  fupporting 
them  are  Hill  more  rare.  For  that  reafon,  they  will  never 
flourilh  in  any  country,  unlefs  patronifed  by  the  fovereign, 
or  by  men  of  power  and  opulence.  They  merit  fuch  pa¬ 
tronage,  as  one  of  the  fprings  of  government ;  and  a  ca¬ 
pital  fpring  they  make,  by  multiplying  amufements,  and 
humanizing  manners;  upon  which  account  they  have  al¬ 
ways  been  encouraged  by  good  princes.  It  has  been  well 
remarked  by  philolophers,  that,  during  the  rife  and  growth 
of  Hates,  the  military  aits  chiefly  flourilh;  when  arrived 
at  their  height  the  liberal  arts-,  and,  when  in  a  declining 
Hate,  the  voluptuary  arts.  There  are  alfo  divers  particular 
arts;  the  art  of  memory,  the  art  of  deciphering,  the  art  of 
fwimming,  the  art  of  diving,  & c.  Democritus  maintained, 
that  men  learnt  all  their  arts  from  brutes;  that  the  fpider 
taught  them  weaving;  the  fwallow,  building;  the  frog, 
fwimming;  the  nightingale,  mufic,  &c. 

The  progrefs  of  the  arts  feldom  fails  to  be  rapid,  when 
a  people  happen  to  be  roufed  out  of  a  torpid  Hate  by  fome 
fortunate  change  of  circumftances.  Profperity,  contrafied 
with  former  abatement,  gives  to  the  mind  a  fpring,  which 
is  vigoroully  exerted  in  every  new  purfuit.  The  Athe¬ 
nians  made  but  a  mean  figure  under  the  tyranny  of  Pifif- 
tratus ;  but,  upon  regaining  freedom  and  independence, 
they  were  converted  into  heroes.  Miletus,  a  Greek  city 
of  Ionia,  being  defiroyed  by  the  king  of  Periia,  and  the 
inhabitants  made  Haves,  the  Athenians,  deeply  affefled 
with  the  mifery  of  their  brethren,  boldly  attacked  the 
kin"  in  his  own  dominions,  and  burnt  the  city  of  Sardis. 

In  lefs  than  ten  years  after,  they  gained  a  fignal  victory  at 
Marathon  ;  and,  under  Themifiocles,  made  head  again H 
that  prodigious  army  with  which  Xerxes  threatened  utter 
ruin  to  Greece.  Such  profperity  produced  its  ufual  effeft ; 
arts  ftourifhed  with  arms,  and  Athens  became  the  chief 
theatre  for  fciences,  as  well  as  for  fine  arts.  The  reign 
of  AuguHus  Caefar,  which  put  an  end  to  the  rancour  of 
civil  w-ar,  and  refiored  peace  to  Rome,  with  the  comforts 
of  fociety,  proved  an  aufpicious  aera  for  literature ;  and 
produced  a  cloud  of  Latin  hiflorians,  poets,  and  philofo- 
phers,  to  whom  the  moderns  are  indebted  for  their  tafie 
and  talents.  One  who  makes  a  figure  roufes  emulation  in 
all :  one  catches  fire  from  another,  and  the  national  fpirit 
is  every  where  triumphant :  claflical  works  are  compofed, 
and  ufeful  difcoveries  made  in  every  art  and  fcience. 

Fie  who  is  emulous  to  excel  in  any  or  either  of  the  fine 
arts,  ought  inceffantly  to  labour  in  the  improvement  of  his 
tafie ;  in  acquiring  that  fenfible,  refined,  and  clear,  difcern- 
ment,  by  which  he  will  be  enabled  to  difiinguifli  the  real 
beauties  in  each  object,  the  ornaments  that  are  agreeable 
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to  it,  and  the  proportions  and  relations  that  fubfift  among 
the  feveral  parts.  Every  objedt  in  the  univerfe  has  its  pe¬ 
culiar  nature,  of  which  the  artill  fiiould  never  lofe  light. 
In  vain  will  he  otherwife  ornament  his  work  with  the  mofi 
refined  and  brilliant  firokes ;  for,  if  nature  be  not  juflly 
imitated,  it  will  for  ever  remain  imperfe-dt.  In  all  the  po¬ 
lite  arts,  and  in  all  the  fubjedts  they  embrace,  there  muft 
neceffarily  reign  an  elevation  of  fentiment,  that  exprelfes 
each  objedt  in  the  greatefi  perfedlion  of  which  it  is  lufcep- 
tible,  that  imitates  nature  in  her  mofi  exalted  beauty. 
The  defign  of  the  fine  arts  being  to  excite  pleafure  by  the 
expreflion  of  that  which  is  beautiful,  every  artill  fliould 
raife  himfelf  above  his  fubiedt  ;  and,  chooling  the  moll 
favourable  light  wherein  to  place  it,  fhould  there  embel- 
lifii  it  with  the  mofi  beautiful  ornaments  his  genius  can 
fuggefi,  Hill  obferving  a  firidb  imitation  of  nature. 

From  the  obfervation  ofthefe,  refults  the  fublime,  which 
is  the  union  of  the  greatefi  perfpicuity,  with  the  Hridteft 
truth,  and  mofi  exalted  expreflion.  It  is  neceffary  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  the  mofi  Ample  and  common  fubjecfs  are  fuf- 
ceptible  of  a  fublime  expreflion.  An  idyl  or  landfcape 
may  be  as  fublime  in  their  kinds  as  an  heroic  poem.  Every 
artifi  (hould  therefore  endeavour  to  attain  the  fublime  and 
beautiful,  in  whatever  he  undertakes;  foaring  infinitely 
above  fervile  imitation,  and  carefully  avoiding  all  mean 
and  vulgar  ideas.  Every  thing  that  is  low,  indecent,  or 
difagreeable,  ought  to  be  for  ever  baniflied  from  the  no¬ 
ble  and  liberal  arts.  We  may  here  remark,  that  the  fine 
arts  can  no  where  flourilh,  without  an  adequate  and  libe¬ 
ral  patronage.  Mr.  Bromley,  in  his  Hillory  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  has  judicioufly  obferved,  that  there  is  certainly  a 
great  difference  between  the  Hate  of  patronage  in  the  mo¬ 
dern  world,  and  that  which  carried  the  arts  to  their  high 
celebrity  in  ancient  Greece.  That  difference  is  juft  as  great 
as  the  political  fituation  of  different  countries,  or  of  the 
fame  countries  in  pafi  and  prefent  ages.  The  profeffor  of 
fine  art,  in  common  with  all  who  move  in  other  profef- 
fions,  looks  naturally  and  properly  for  patronage  to  his 
abilities:  but  the  door  which  opens  to  it  is  much  wider 
to  all  others  than  to  him.  The  man  of  letters  repofes 
himfelf  on  that  good  fenfe,  or  that  refined  intelligence, 
which  is  diffufed  through  the  world  :  nor  does  he  ever 
quarrel  with  another,  merely  becaufe  that  other  Hands  as 
high  as  himfelf  in  the  efiimation  of  the  learned,  even  in 
lus  own  path  of  excellence:  perhaps  thofe  parities  of  me¬ 
rit,  where  no  fpecial  differences  of  principles  arife,  are 
more  generally  feen  to  be  the  bond  and  cement  of  amiable 
and  literary  fociety. 

The  profeffor  of  law  rifes  on  that  univerfal  call  for  his 
abilities,  which  is  minifiered  by  the  never-cealing  gene¬ 
ration  and  intercourfe  of  human  tranfadlions,  and  which 
he  knows  will  evermore  fuflain  and  elevate  infinite  num¬ 
bers  befides  himfelf,  in  fpite  of  all  that  he  can  do  or  fay; 
his  jealoulles  therefore  of  others,  or  his  oppolition  to  thofe 
who  move  in  his  own  immediate  line,  would  probably  ne¬ 
ver  throw  the  (malleft  (hade  on  their  fituation,  nor  anfwer 
any  end  but  the  vexation  of  his  own  heart.  The  phylical 
and  tire  ecclefiafiical  man,  although  both  of  them  perhaps 
come  nearer  than  many  others  to  that  peeviflmefs  of  fpirit* 
which  counts  every  thing  gained  by  others  as  fo  much  lofi 
to  itlelf,  yet  move  on  fo  broad  a  ground,  tiiat  if  one  man 
does  in  faff  Hand  in  the  way  of  another,  the  (hade  is  too 
indifiindt  to  irritate  the  temper,  and  the  origin  of  it  is  too 
remote  or  too  diffufed  to  be  controuled  by  any  fchemes  of 
envy  or  ill  nature.  The  profelfor  of  fine  art  labours  un¬ 
der  different  circumfiances,  and  experiences  patronage  in 
a  different  meafure.  It  riles  to  him  more  limited  in  its 
compafs.  It  is  capable  of  feeding  infinitely  fewer  numbers-: 
and,  if  the  number  of  artifis  be  every  where  fmaller,  in 
fadt,  than  of  other  profeffors,  yet  among  the  former  every 
individual  is  a  candidate  for  the  fame  reward.  They  all 
leek  to  gather  the  fame  rays  of  light  and  warmth  :  they 
mull  all  balk  in  the  fame  local  funlhine,  or  be  left  in  the 
lhade.  If  to  thofe  circumfiances  nature  Arnold  add  in  the 
individual  the  fpirit  of  a  Diogenes,  will  he  not  be  as  feveae 
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and  cynical  as  that  philofopher?  Every  man  that  comes 
acrofs  him  will  intercept  his  comfort.  Of  a  fcanty  and 
confined  flock  every  particle  intercepted  is  a  grievous  lofs. 
He  grudges  it ;  he  cannot  bear  it.  Malevolence  fucceeds 
to  difappointment,  or  even  to  the  fear  of  it :  and,  fhould 
the  fpirit  of  envy  or  avarice  be  uppermoff,  violence  will 
prefently  become  engrafted  on  ill  will,  which  fo  often  dif- 
turbs  the  mod  tranquil  of  profeftiortal  walks. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  world  of  art,  for  want  of  being  tem¬ 
pered  by  thofe  difpofitions  which  are  at  all  times  necelfary 
toextraCl  the  fling  from  rivalfhip,  and  to  render  emulation 
fair  and  honourable  and  pleafant,  or  for  want  of  that  pa¬ 
tronage  which  might  open  a  wider  field  to  the  efforts  of 
the  profeflor,  has  too  often  become  a  world  of  flrife  ;  and, 
in  countries  where  that  flrife  might  be  indulged  to  a  great¬ 
er  extent  by  the  connivance  of  the  civil  power,  it  has 
fometimes  become  a  field  of  blood.  If  we  would  gather 
from  examples  the  origin  of  that  evil  fpirit,  it  may  be 
traced  to  that  earlier  period  when  poor  Domenico  fell  by 
the  poniard  of  the  ungrateful  Andrea  del  Caftagno.  The 
ties  of  friendfhip  and  hofpitality,  the  obligation  of  being 
Unified  with  an  important  difeovery  in  art,  were  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  prevail  over  the  jealoufy  or  avarice,  which  could 
not  bear  another  to  fnare  in  the  valuable  fecret,  although 
that  other  was  the  man  by  whom  that  fecret  had  been  ge- 
neroufly  imparted.  Was  not  that  ungrateful  artiff  rightly 
flyled  Andrea  de  g/’  impiccati?  Was  he  not  fitly  referved 
to  paint  the  conlpirators  of  Florence,  fo  much  in  his  own 
fpirit ;  although  it  were  pity  that  his  natural  death  de- 

f rived  that  juflice-hall  of  exhibiting  t lie  monfter  in  ano- 
her  fituation  than  when  he  painted  its  walls  ? 

The  horror  of  that  example  did  not  hinder  others, 
•equally  defperate,  from  following  it  in  other  periods.  Pe- 
ruzzi  was  poifoned  by  his  competitors.  Lucas  of  Leyden 
met  the  fame  fate,  from  an  artifl  of  Flufhing  w  ho  was  jea¬ 
lous  of  his  merit,  and  at  an  entertainment  to  which  he  had 
been  invited  by  his  deflroyer.  Baroccio,  precifely  in  the 
fame  circumflance  at  Rome,  received  from  his  malicious 
competitors  the  dofe,  which  only  lingered  to  aggravate 
and  prolong  the  pains  of  death.  Salviati  could  not  bear 
the  reputation  of  RofFo  in  France  ;  he  became  licentious 
and  bitter  in  his  cenfures,  and  then  only  efcaped  the  de- 
ftruction,  which  he  had  nearly  brought  upon  himfelf,  by 
quitting  that  country.  The  weight  of  envy,  rancour,  and 
perfeention,  by  the  Neapolitan  artifls,  lay  fo  heavy  on 
Domenichino,  that  he  funk  under  them  as  much  as  if  he 
had  fallen  by  the  fword.  Yet  were  thefe  events  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  nature,  compared  with  the  fury  of  Caravaggio  and 
Arpino.  All  was  uproar  and  danger  :  each  of  them  alike 
cncreafed  the  general  tumult :  each  of  them  was  a  dorm 
in  the  world  of  art,  which  never  buffered  it  to  be  com- 
pofed.  Arpino,  conceiving  his  profedional  fuccefs  to  be 
lbmewhat  annoyed  by  Annibal  Carachi  at  Rome,  offered 
him  a  fword,  as  he  met  him  one  day  in  the  fixeet,  and  bade 
him  to  defend  himfelf  with  it.  It  is  due  to  the  good  fenfe 
of  Annibal  to  give  his  anfwer:  taking  a  pencil  out  of  his 
pocket,  he  faid,  “  it  is  with  thefe  arms  that  I  fight,  and 
with  thefe  1  bid  you  defiance.”  Caravaggio  was  not  quite 
fo  temperate  as  Arpino  had  been  in  that  infiance.  He 
aftually  killed  a  young  man,  Tomafino,  for  having  faved 
Arpino  from  his  fword.  Having  fled  for  refuge,  and 
been  pardoned,  his  revenge  only  became  more  vehement 
for  having  been  difapp©inted.  He  challenged  Arpino,  and 
even  went  to  Malta,  to  complete  himfelf  as  a  knight,  that 
liis  antagonilt  might  no  longer  objeft  as  a  cavalier  to  meet 
him.  But  the  fine  arts  can  never  thrive  very  much  or 
very  long,  where  fuch  a  fpirit  prevails.  With  unanimity 
and  an  harmonious  contribution  of  abilities  for  carrying 
die  arts  to  perfection,  great  advantages  may  be  gained  even 
where  patronage  is  rare.  That  patronage  will  become  in- 
fenfibly  extended.  Thofe  who  have  no  tafie  will  gather  it 
from  profedional  men.  They  will  gather  the  zeal  of  thofe, 
who  can  beft  difplay  the  attractions  of  art,  and  vvhofe  zeal 
goes  hand  in  hand  witli  the  amiablenefs  of  temper.  They 
will  come  to  admire  what  excites  general  admiration  j  and, 
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having  fancied  in  themfelves  fomething  that  is  fed  agree¬ 
ably  by  the  tafie  around  them,  they  will  be  difpofe°d  to 
nourifii  the  growth  of  that  tafie  in  themfelves,  and  to  died 
favour  and  patronage- upon  it  in  others.  It  was  by  fuch 
harmonious  efforts  of  profedional  men,  that  the  fine  arts 
every  where  gained  their  firft  footing.  It  was  fuch  a  cor¬ 
dial  communication  and  mutual  candour,  which  produced 
fome  of  the  firft  fiandards  of  art  in  antiquity.  From  thence 
came  forth  the  Laocoon,  the  united  work  of  the  three 
Rhodians,  equally  zealous  for  the  perfection  of  their  art, 
and  who  have  fiiewn  us  in  that  great  example  how  much 
may  be  reached,  w  henever  the  efforts  of  human  genius  are 
fairly  concentrated,  and  earneftly  direCled  to  their  objeCt, 
and  when  all  meaner  pailions  are  abforbed  in  a  common 
zeal  to  excel. 

Art  is  reprefented  in  painting  or  fculpture  by  a  comely 
man,  clad  in  a  rich  embroidered  veftment,  leaning  with 
his  right  arm  on  a  fhip’s  rudder,  and  with  his  left  hand 
pointing  to  a  bee-hive.  Or,  by  fome,  as  an  agreeable 
woman  with  a  pleafing  afpeCI,  clothed  in  green,  having  in 
one  hand  a  hammer,  graving  inftrument,  and  pencil;  and 
with  the  other  arm  leaning  upon  a  pale  duck  in  the  ground 
for  the  fupport  of  a  young  plant.  The  agreeablenefs  of 
her  countenance  declares  the  charms  of  art  attracting  all 
eyes  to  it,  and  caufing  the  author  to  be  approved  and  com¬ 
mended  ;  the  inftruments  are  for  imitating  nature  ;  the  fiaka 
fupplies  nature’s  defeats  in  holding  up  the  tender  plant. 

AR'TA,  by  fome  called  Larta ,  a  town  of  Lower  Alba¬ 
nia,  in  Turkey  in  Europe,  with  a  Greek  archbifhop’s  fee. 
It  contains  about  Sooo  inhabitants,  Greeks  and  Turks, 
but  the  former  are  the  mod  numerous.  The  cathedral  is 
fupported  by  above  2000  marble  pillars  ;  and  was  built 
by  Michael  Ducas  Commeno,  emperor  of  Conftantinople. 
It  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  tobacco  and  furs. 
Lat.  39.30.  N.  Ion.  38. 55.  E.  Ferro. 

Arta,  a  town  of  Swifferland,  in  the  canton  of  Schwitz, 
on  the  fouth  borders  of  the  lake  of  Zug. 

Arta,  a  river  of  European  Turkey,  which  runs  into 
the  gulf  of  Arta,  near  the  town  fo  called. 

AR'TABA,  f.  An  ancient  meafure  of  capacity,  ufed 
by  the  Perfians,  Medes,  and  Egyptians.  The  Perfian  ar- 
taba  is  reprefented  by  Herodotus  as  larger  than  the  Attic 
medimnus  by  three  Attic  chcenixes :  from  which  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  it  was  equal  to  Roman  modii ;  consequent¬ 
ly,  that  it  contained  166^  pounds  of  wine  or  water,  or 
1 26f  pounds  of  w  heat.  The  Egyptian  artaba  contained 
five  Roman  modii,  and  fell  fhort  of  the  Attic  medimnus 
by  one  modius  ;  confequently  held  133-L  pounds  of  water 
or  wine,  100  pounds  of  wheat,  or  60  of  flour. 

ARTABA'NUS,  the  name  of  feveral  kings  of  Parthia. 
See  Parthia. 

ARTAB  A'ZUS,  the  fon  of  Pharnaces,  commanded  the 
Parthians  and  Chorafmians  in  the  famous  expedition  of 
Xerxes.  After  the  battle  of  Salamis,  he  efcorted  the  king 
his  mailer  to  the  Hellefpont  with  60,000  chofen  men  ; 
and,  after  the  battle  of  Plataea,  in  which  Mardonius  en¬ 
gaged  contrary  to  his  advice,  he  made  a  noble  retreat,  and 
returned  to  Afia  with  40,000  men  under  his  command. 

AR'TAKI,  a  town  of  Aiiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Natolia,  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  fea  of  Marmora,  forty 
miles  eaft  of  Gallipoli,  and  feventy-fix  fouth-weft:  of  Con¬ 
ftantinople.  Lat. 40.  18. N.  Ion. 45. 25. E.  Ferro. 

ARTAKU'I,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Romania,  forty-eight  miles  N.W.  of  Gallipoli. 

ARTAMO'VA,  a  town  of  Siberia,  120  miles  fouth- 
fouth-eafi:  of  Tobolik. 

ARTAN',  a  town  of  Aiiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province  of 
Natolia,  twenty-four  miles  fouth  of  Akferai. 

ARTA'NA,  or  Orta'na,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre, 
five  leagues  from  Pampeluna. 

ARTA'NICA,yi  in  botany.  See  Cyc lamen. 

ARTAVTVA,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Mingrelia,  no  miles 
north-eaft  of  Trebifond. 

ARTAXA'TA,  once  the  royal  refidence  and  metro¬ 
polis  of  Armenia  Major.  Pliny.  It  was  built  according 
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to  a  plan  of  Hannibal,  for  king  Artaxias,  after  whom  it 
was  called.  It  was  fituated  on  the  Araxes,  which  formed 
a  kind  of  peninfula,  and  furrounded  the  town  like  a  wall, 
except  on  the  fide  of  the  i ft h nuts,  which  was  fecured  by 
a  rampart  and  ditch.  This  town  was  deemed  fo  ftrong, 
that  Lucnllus,  after  having  defeated  TigTanes,  dnrft  not 
lay  fiege  to  it ;  but  Pompcy  compelled  him  to  deliver  it 
tip  without  ftriking  a  blow.  It  was  then  levelled  with  the 
ground.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  (lately  palace,  faid  to 
be  that  of  Tiridates,  who  reigned  in  the  time  of  Conftan- 
tine  the  Great.  One  front  of  this  building  is  (till  confide- 
rable  ;  and  there  are  many  other  fine  antiquities  which  the 
inhabitants  call  TaEl .  Tradat,  that  is,  the  throne  of  Tiri¬ 
dates.  Tavernier  mentions  the  ruins  of  Artaxata,  between 
Erivan  and  mount  Ararat,  but  does  not  fpecity  them. 
The  ancient  geographers  mention  another  city  of  the  fame 
name,  like  wife  fituated  on  the  Araxes,  but  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  Media,  known  among  the  ancients  by  the  name 
of  Atropatia. 

ARTAXER'XES,  the  name  of  feveral  kings  of  Perfia. 
See  Persia. 

ARTE'DIA,  f.  [from  Peter  Artedi,  (Indent  of  medi¬ 
cine,  in  Sweden.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria 
digynia  clafs,  ranking  in  the  natural  order  of  umbellatae 
or  umbelliferae.  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  um¬ 
bel  univerfal  fpreading,  flat,  manifold  ;  partial  fmall,  fi- 
milar;  involucre  univerfal  about  ten-leaved;  leaflets  o- 
vate-oblong,  three-briflled  at  the  end,  nearly  the  length 
of  the  umbel ;  partial  two  or  three  leaved,  verging  out¬ 
wards;  leaflets  linear,  pinnate,  longer  than  the  umbellule. 
Corolla:  univerfal  difform,  radiate;  flofcules  of  the  dilk 
aborti-ve  ;  proper  of  the  di(k  male  ;  petals  five,  cordate- 
inflex,  e  refit ;  of  the  ray  hermaphrodite,  with  fimilar  pe¬ 
tals,  but  the  outermoft  larger.  Stamina  :  filaments  five, 
capillary  in  all  the  flowers;  anthene  Ample,  roundifii. 
Piftillum  :  of  the  ray,  germ  fmall,  inferior  ;  (by les  reflex; 
ftigmas  Ample.  Pericarpium :  none;  fruit  roundifh,  cont- 
prelfed,  leafy-fcaled  on  the  edge,  bipartite.  Seeds :  two, 
oblong,  fet  about  tfie  edge  with  roundifh,  fpreading,  feales. 
—  EJJential  Character.  Involucre  pinnatifid  ;  flofcules  of  the 
difk  male  ;  fruit  rough  with  feales. 

There  is  but  one  fpecies,  called  artedia  fquamata.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  eaft.  Rau wolff  found  it  on  mount  Liba- 
nus;  and  Tournefort  afterwards  in  Natolia.  It  is  an  an¬ 
nual  plant,  whofe  (talks  rife  about  two  feet  high,  fending 
out  a  few  fide  branches,  with  linear  multifid  leaves,  re- 
Tembling  thofe  of  dill  ;  the  extremity  of  the  (talk  is  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  large  umbel  of  white  flowers.  It  flowers  in 
July,  and  was  introduced  in  1 7 B 8 ,  by  M.  Thouin.  This 
plant  decays  as  (bon  as  the  feeds  are  perfected,  and  many 
times  in  England  before  they  are  ripe;  for,  unlefs  they  are 
fown  in  autumn,  and  the  plants  come  up  before  winter, 
they  rarely  produce  good  feeds  here.  They  fliould  be  (own 
on  a  warm  border,  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  for  they 
will  not  bear  transplanting.  All  the  care  they  require,  is 
to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  to  thin  the  plants  to 
fix  or  eight  inches  difiance.  But,  to  feenre  their  feeding 
here,  they  fliould  be  raifed  in  a  hot-bed,  and  kept  in  the 
greenhoufe. 

Artedia  Muricata.  See  Daucus. 

ARTEMIDO'RUS,  famous  for  hisTreatife on  Dreams, 
was  born  at  Ephefus ;  but  took  upon  him  the  furname  of 
Datdianus  in  this  book,  by  way  of  refpefit  to  his  mother’s 
country  Dalris.  He  fiyled  himfelf the  Epkefia  in  his  other 
performances.  He  not  only  bought  up  all  that  had  been 
written  concerning  the  explication  of  dreams,  but  li&  like- 
wife  fpent  many  years  in  travelling,  in  order  to  contract 
an  acquaintance  with  fortune-tellers:  he  carried  on  an  ex- 
tenfive  correfpondence  with  the  people  of  this  clafs,  in  the 
cities  and  aflemblies  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  moll  popu¬ 
lous  iflands  ;  collecting  at  the  fame  time  all. the  old  dreams, 
and  the  events  which  are  faid  to  have  followed  them.  The 
work  which  he  wrote  on  dreams  confided  of  five  books :  it 
was  firft  printed  in  Greek  at  Venice  in  1518  ;  and  at  Paris, 
iu  Greek  and  Latin,  in  1C03.  Avtemidonts  wrote  alio  a 
Vol.  II,  No.  67. 
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treatife  upon  Auguries,  and  another  upon  Chiromancy  ; 
but  they  are  not  extant.  He  lived  under  the  emperor 
Antoninus  Pius. 

AR'TEMIS,  the  Greek  name  of  Diana,  whofe  feftivah, 
called  Arternifia,  were  celebrated  particularly  at  Delphi.  ' 

ARTEMI'SIA,  wife  of  Maufolus  king  of  Caria,  im¬ 
mortalized  herfelf  by  the  honours  (he  paid  to  the  memory 
of  her  hufband.  She  built  for  him  in  Halloa rnaffiis  a  very 
magnificent  tomb,  called  the  Maufoleum ,  which  was  one  of 
the  (even  wonders  of  the  world,  and  from  which  the  title 
of  Maufoleum  was  afterwards  given  to  all  tombs  remarka¬ 
ble  for  their  grandeur;  but  (lie  died  of  regret  and  forrow 
before  the  Maufoleum  was  finifhed.  She  appointed  pane¬ 
gyrics  to  be  made  in  honour  of  him,  and  propofed  a  prize 
of  great  value  for  the  perfon  who  fliould  cornpofe  the 
befi.  He  died  about  the  end  of  the  106th  Olympiad,  351 
years  before  the  Chriftian  era. 

Artemisia,  queen  of  Caria,  and  the  daughter  of  Lig- 
damis,  marched  in  perfon  in  the  expedition  o'f  Xerxes 
againft  the  Greeks,  and  performed  wonders  in  the  fea-fight 
near  Salamis,  480  years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  Bemg 
purfued  by  an  Athenian  veffel,  (he  attacked  one  of  the 
Perlian  (hips,  commanded  by  Demahthymus,  king  of  Ca- 
lyndus,  and  funk  it:  on  which  the  Athenians,  thinking 
that  her  fliip  was  on  the  fide  of  the  Greeks,  ceafed  their 
purfuit:  but  Xerxes  was  the  principal  perfon  impofed 
upon  in  this  affair ;  for,  believing  (he  had  funk  an  Atbe-’ 
nian  veflel,  he  declared,  that  “  the  men  had  behaved  like 
women,  and  the  women  like  men.”  Xerxes  intruded  her 
with  the  care  of  the  young  princes  of  Perfia,  his  fons, 
when,  agreeably  to  her  advice,  he  abandoned  Greece,  in 
order  to  return  to  Afia.  Thefe  great  qualities  did  not  fe- 
cure  her  from  the  vveaknefs  of  love :  fhe  was  pafiionately 
fond  of  a  man  of  Abydos,  whofe  name  was  Dardanus,  and 
was  fo  enraged  at  bis  neglect  of  her,  that  fhe  put  out  his 
eyes  while  he  was  alleep.  The  gods,  in  order  to  punifli 
.her  for  this,  infpired  her  with  a  (till  ftronger  paftion  for 
him  ;  fo  that,  the  oracle  having  advifed  her  to  go  to  Leu- 
Gas,  which  was  the  ufage  of  delperate  lovers,  (he  took  the 
leap  from  thence,  and  was  interred  at  that  place.  Many 
writers  confound  this  Arternifia  with  the  former,  the  wife 
of  Maulolus. 

Artemisia,  f.  [the  Latin  name  is  abfinthium ,  from 
Gr.  unpleafant.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  fyn- 
genefia  polygamia  aequalis  clafs,  of  the  natitral  order  of 

compofitie  nucamentaceae.  The  generic  characters  are _ 

Calyx:  common  roundifii,  imbricate;  feales  rounded,  con¬ 
verging.  Corolla:  compound  ;  corolhiles  hermaphrodite, 
tubular,  feveral,  in  the  difk;  females  almoft  naked,  in  the 
circumference;  properofthe  hermaphrodite  fnnnel-ftiaped ; 
border  five-cleft.  Stamina  :  in  the  hermaphrodites;  fila¬ 
ments  capillary,  very  fhort ;  antherae  cylindric,  tubular, 
five-toothed.  Piftillum  :  in  the  hermaphrodites  ;  germ 
fmall;.  ftyle  filiform,  the  length  of  the  ftamens  ;  fttgnia 
bifid,  revolute  ;  females,  germ  very  fmall ;  ftyle  filiform, 
longer  than  in  the  hermaphrodites;  ftigma  fimilar.  Peri¬ 
carpium  :  none  ;  calyx  fcarcely  changed.  Seeds:  folitaiy, 
naked.  Receptaculum  :  flat,  naked,  or  villofe. — EJ'niial 
CharaBer.  Receptaculum  fubvillofe,  or  almoft  naked  ; 
down  none;  calyx  imbricate  with  rounded,  converging, 
feales  ;  corolla  of  the  ray  none. 

Species.  I.  Shrubby,  erefit.  1.  Arternifia  vermiculafa: 
leaves  acerofe,  crowded,  very  fmall  ;  panicle  racemed, 
flowers  feflile.  This  is  a  ft  iff,  upright  ftirub,  inclining  to 
afh-colour.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  Arternifia  capiilaris  :  leaves  limpl-e,  capillaceous. 
Stem  reddifli,  finooth,  branching,  a  foot  or  more  in  height. 
Leaves  frequent,  fmooth,  half  an  inch  long.  Native  of 
Japan,  where  it  flowers  in  October. 

3.  Arternifia  Judaica  :  leaves  obovatc,  obtufe,  lobed, 
fmall  ;  flowers  panicled,  pedicled.  Stem  a  foot  and  half 
high.  Native  of  Carauiunia,  the  Mogul  country,  China 
Judea,  Arabia,  &c.  Rauwolff  found  it  about  Bethlehem 
and  Shaw  in  Arabia,  and  the  deferts  of  Numidia,  plena, 
fully.  It  has  a  bitter  talie.  Both  leaves  and  feeds  are 
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II fed  in  medicine,  in  the  eafiern  countries  ;  and  are  repu¬ 
ted  to  be  tonic,  fiomachic,  and  anthelmintic. 

4.  A  ft  cm  ilia  ./Etbiopica  :  leaves  palmate,  linear,  very 
minute;  flowers  racemed,  pednncied.  This  is  a  (hrnbby 
plant,  a  foot  high,  branching,  white,  and  very  oblcurely 
tomentofe.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  of  Spain. 

5„  Arternifia contra:  leaves  palmate,  linear,  minute,  pani- 
cled  racemed,  flowers  feflile.  Found  by  Lerche,  in  Perfia. 

6.  Arternifia  abrotanum,  or  fouthernwood :  leaves  feta- 
Ceous,  very  branching.  There  are  two  varieties,  namely, 
the  common  fouthernwood,  and  the  dwarf  fouthernwood. 
The  common  fouthernwood  is  ait  under-fhmb,  feldom  ri- 
fing  more  than  three  or  four  feet  high.  Columna  how¬ 
ever  mentions,  that  it  fometimes  grows  in  gardens,  with  a 
fiodt  fir  ait  deni,  almofl  to  the  height  of  a  man.  In  moun¬ 
tainous  fit'uations,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  low  and  (lender, 
tvith  the  Items  lying  on  the  ground,  and  only  from  a  foot 
to  two  feet  in  length.  It  is  a  native  of  Italy,  Spain,  the 
Couth  of  France,  Silefia,  and  Carniola,  in  Europe  ;  of  Si¬ 
beria,  Syria,  Galatia,  Cappadochia,  China,  and  Cochin- 
china,  in  Alia.  It  was  cultivated  by  Gerard,  in  1596,  and 
probably  much  earlier.  Southernwood  is  bitter  and  aro¬ 
matic,  with  a  very  firong  fmell.  It  is  not  much  in  life, 
but  promifes  confiderable  effects,  outwardly  in  difculfing 
contnfions  and  tumours,  inwardly  for  dellroying  -worms, 
and  in  diforders  peculiar  to  the  female  fex.  In  catarrhal 
malignant  fevers,  it  may  have  great  efficacy,  by  its  qua¬ 
lity  of  promoting  perfpi’ration,  which  it  poffelTes  in.a  high 
degree.  A  table-fpoonful  of  the  expreffed  juice  may  be 
given,  half  an  ounce  of  the  decoCtion,  or  a  whole  ounce 
of  the  infufion  of  the  herb.  In  the  prefent  practice  it  is 
Ccarcely  otherwife  made  ufe  of  than  as  an  ingredient  in  dif- 
rutient  and  antjfeptic  fomentations  ;  and  for  this  purpofe 
only  it  is  ordered  by  the  medical  college  of  London.  The. 
branches  dye  wool  a  deep  yellow. 

7.  Arternifia  arborefeens,  or  common  narrow-leaved  tree 
wormwood  :  leaves  tripinnatifid,  filky,  cinereous,  leaflets 
Jinear,  flowers  globofe  ;  flower-bearing  branchlets  fimple. 
Tills  rifes  with  a  woody  (talk  fix  or  (even  feet  high,  fend- 
jno-  0ut  many  woody  branches,  with  leaves  fomewhat  like 
thofe  of  commoa  worm-wood,  but  more  finely  divided,  and 
much  whiter.  The  branches  are  terminated  by  fpikes  of 
globular  flowers  in  the  autumn,  but  are  feldom  followed 
by  feeds  here.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and  was  cul¬ 
tivated  here  in  1640.  Mr.  Miller  fays  that  it  grows  na¬ 
turally  near  the  fea  in  Italy  ;  and  Allioni  gives  it  as  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Piedmont. 

8.  Arternifia  argentea,  or  broad-leaved  tree  wormwood: 
leaves  bipinnatifid,  filky,  white;  leaflets  lanceolate-linear ; 
flowers  globofe,  flower-bearing  branchlets  wand-like.  The 
whole  plant  is  of  a  filvery  colour.  Native  of  Madeira, 
where  it  was  found  by  Malfon.  Flowers  in  June  and  July. 

9.  Arternifia  aragoniae:  leaves  linear,  bipinnate,  hoary  ; 
flowers  racemed.  Scarcely  a  foot  high. 

10.  Arternifia  MefFerfchmidii :  leaves  linear,  multifid  ; 
racemes  ereCl,  (lender,  loofe.  11.  Arternifia  tatarica  : 
lower  leaves  bipinnate,  pinnas  equal;  upper  leaves  pin¬ 
nate,  linear  ;  racemes  ereCt,  loofe,  many-flowered.  Both 
thefe  were  found  in  Tartary,  by.  MefFerfcbmidt. 

12.  Arternifia  nitrofa  :  lower  leaves  finely  multifid;  up¬ 
per  entire,  obtufe  ;  corymbs  erect,  hoary,  oblong,  fpiked, 
FelFile.  Native  of  Siberia. 

!3.  Arternifia  Lerchiana:  lower  leaves  pinnate,  fhort, 
finely  divided,  pinnas  palmate ;  upper  leaves  linear,  un¬ 
divided  ;  corymbs  feflile,  very  copious,  fpiked,  oblong. 
Obferved  in  Aftracan,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga. 

14.  Arternifia  tenella :  leaves  fhort,  very  finely  multifid  ; 
panicles  llender,  loofe,  leafy  ;  peduncles  one  or  two  flow¬ 
ered.  Native  of  Spain. 

j;.  Arternifia  pauciflora:  branches  virgate;  filiform; 
corymbs  one-ranked,  fpiked,'  fubfelfile.  Native  of  the 
banks  of  the  Volga.  *  ,  fl  . 

16.  Arternifia  Italica:  leaves  tomentofe,  loofely  pinnate  ; 
pinnas  long,  linear;  root-leaves  dotted,  fpikes  denfe;  flow¬ 
ers  erect.  Native  of  ltaly- 


17.  Arternifia  Hifpanica  :  leaves  loofely  pinnate  ;  pinnas 
long,  linear,  fpikes  very  denfe ;  calyxes  oblong.  Native 
of  Spain. 

18.  Arternifia  Gmelini :  leaves  doubly  pinnate,  obtufe, 
linear  ;  corymbs  green,  roundifh,  nodding.  Leaves  afh- 
coloured  underneath.  Found  by  Gntelin,  near  the  rivers 
Lena  and  Angara. 

19.  Arternifia  Lobelii :  leaves  petiolate,  palmate-nnil- 
tifid,  linear;  the  upper  ones  fimple,  angular.  This  fpecies 
is  of  lower  growth  than  common  fouthernwood,  and  has  a 
firong,  balfamic,  camphorated,  fmell.  The  leaves  are  lefs 
hoary,  and  thofe  about  the  flowers  broader,  longer,  and 
not  fo  much  cut.  The  flowers  are  of  a  fine  yellow.  Native 
of  Piedmont,  the  Genoefe  Alps,  and  D-auphine. 

II.  Procumbent  before  flowering.  20.  Arternifia  fan- 
tonica,  or  Tartarian  fouthernwood  or  worm-feed:  fiem- 
leaves  pinnate,  multifid;  branches  undivided,  fpikes,  one- 
ranked,  reflex;  flowers  with  five  florets.  Native  of  Perfia 
and  Tartary.  Cultivated  in  1768,  by  Mr.  Miller.  It 
flowers  from  September  to  November.  The  feeds  both  of 
this  and  of  the  third  fort  are  brought  over  for  femtn  fan- 
tonicum,  or  w  orm-feed,  and  are  uied  in  worm  cafes  :  they 
are  reckoned  a  good  balfamic,  tonic, 'ftomachic,  medicine- 

21.  Arternifia  campeftris,  or  field  fouthernwood:  leaves 
multifid,  linear;  Items  procumbent,  wand-like.  The  root 
of  field  fouthernwood  is-  perennial,  hard,,  woody,  and 
branching.  It  grows  on  open  dry  heaths,  and  by  road 
fides,  in  moft  parts  of  Europe.  With  us,  at  Elvedon  or 
Elden  in  Suffolk;  between  Newmarket  and  Lynn;  alfo 
near  Barton-mills  and  Thetford  ;  flowering  in  Augufi. 
Our  old  authors  call  it  wild  fouthernwood;  and  Ray  fine¬ 
leaved  may-wort.  It  has  the  fame  qualities  with  garden 
fouthernwood,  but  is  much  weaker.  Linnaeus  recommends 
an  infufion  of  it  in  the  pieurify. 

22.  Arternifia  paluftris,  or  marfh  fouthernwood  :  leaves 
linear,  pinnate,  quite  entire;  flowers  glomerate,  ftibfeflile. 
Native  of  Siberia. 

23.  Arternifia  erithmifolia,  or  famphtre-leaved  fouthern- 
vvood  :  leaves  compound,  divaricate,  linear,  flefiiy,  fmooth  ; 
ftem  rifing,  panicled.  This  has  the  habit  of  field  fouth¬ 
ernwood,  but  is  fmooth.  Steins  from  half  a  foot  to  a  foot 
in  height.  Native  of  Portugal,  and  found  by  Loefling  on^ 
the  fandy  fliores  there.  Flowers  from  Augufi  to  October, 

24.  Arternifia  valleliaca,  or  downy  fouthernwood:  leaves 
pinnate,  many-parted,  filiform,  tomentofe  ;  flowers  feflile, 
ere£t,  fubcolumnar,  having  few  florets.  This  is  an  ere£i 
fimib,  a  foot  high.  Native  of  Spain,  Piedmont,  and  the 
Valais.  Introduced  in  1775,  by  the  doctors  Pitcairn  and 
Fothergill.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Augufi. 

25.  Arternifia  maritima,  or  fea  wormwood :  leaves  many- 
parted,  tomentofe;  racemes  drooping,  female  florets  three. 
Sea  wormwood  is  a  low  underflmib,  creeping  at  the  root.. 
The  whole  plant  is  white,  with  a  thick  down,  and  has  a 
very  firong  fmell  of  marum  or  camphor  in  its  native  foil ; 
but  becomes  much  lei's  grateful  when  cultivated.  The- 
leaves  vary  much  in  their  divifion ;  the  upper  ones  aro 
generally  fimple,  linear,  and  blunt;  receptacle  naked. 
Native  of  Britain,  Sweden,  Germany,  Holland,  France, 
Egypt,  &c.  on  the  fea  coaft  ;  flovvering  in  Augufi.  It  ir 
ufed  as  an  ingredient  in  diftilled  waters.  A  conferve  of 
the  tops,  made  by  beating  them  with  thrice  their  weight 
of  fine  fugar,  is  directed  by  the  London  college;  and  they 
are  an  ingredient  in  the  decoCtion  for  fomentations.  This 
is  lefs  unpleafant,  but  weaker,  than  common  wormwood; 
it  is  lefs  effectual,  therefore,  as  an  antifeptic  and  anthel¬ 
mintic,  but  more  eligible  as  a  ftomachic. 

26.  Arternifia  glacmlis,  cr  filky  worm-wood :  leaves  pal¬ 
mate,  multifid,  filky;  Items  afeending ;  flowers  glomerate, 
level-topped.  Native  of  Switzerland,  the  Valais,  Austria, 
Dauphine,  and  Piedmont;  flowers  in  July  and  Augufi. 

27.  Arternifia  rupeftris,  or  creeping  wormwood:  leaver 
pinnate,  Items  afeending ;  flowers  globofe,  nodding,  recep¬ 
tacle  pappofe.  Native  of  Oeland,  Siberia,  Switzerlands 
and  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  in  alpine  fituations.  It 
flowers  in  Auguit, 
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2S.  Artemifia  fpicata,  or  fpiked  wormwood  :  root-leaves 
biternate,  (icm  afcending,  fpiked,  flowers  erect.  Linnaeus 
made  this  only  a  variety  of  the  foregoing,  differing  in  hav- 
ng  longer  brandies,  and  in  fome  other  circumftances  ow¬ 
ing  perhaps  to  fituation ,  But  the  leaves  are  much  broader; 
the  Items  are  like  thole  of  the  foregoing,  but  not  branch¬ 
ing,  fcarcely  a  long  fpan  in  height.  Native  of  the  Alps 
of  Switzerland,  Auffria,  Piedmont,  and  Dauphine.  Thefe 
three  forts  of  alpine  wormwood  are  in  great  requeft  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps,  under  the  common  name  of 
gen  ip  i,  for  refforing  a  fupprefl'ed  perfpiration,  in  pains  of 
the  fide,  and  in  intermittent  fevers.  They  are  an  itfeful 
medicine  in  cafes  where  ffrong  diaphoretics  are  ferviceable, 
as  in  the  rheumatifm,  and  in  intermittent  and  catarrhal 
fevers;  but  are  dangerous  in  the  pleurify,  though  they  are 
tifed  indiferiminately  by  the  peasants  in  all  inflammatory 
diforders. 

III.  Ereft,  herbaceous,  with  compound  leaves.  29.  Ar- 
temifia  anethifolia,  or  dill-leaved  wormwood  :  leaves  mul¬ 
tifid,  very  flenderly  divided  ;  corymbs  roundilh,  nodding, 
one-ranked,  loofely  fpiked.  Native  of  Siberia. 

30.  Artemifia  pontica,  or  Roman  wormwood  :  leaves 
many-parted,  tomentofe  beneath  ;  flowers  roundilh,  nod¬ 
ding;  receptacle  naked.  Root  creeping  ;  Items  one  or  two 
feet  high,  in  gardens  four  feet;  below  fniootli,  reddilh- 
brown  ;  above  hoary,  leafy,  with  many  axillary  branches, 
almoft  upright.  The  whole  plant  has  a  pleafant  aromatic 
fmell  ;  and  is  lefs  bitter  to  the  taffe  than  common  worm¬ 
wood.  Its  bitternefs  indeed  is  fo  mixed  with  a  kind  of 
aromatic  flavour  as  fcarcely  to  be  dilagreeable.  It  appears 
to  be  more  eligible  than  either  common  or  lea  wormwood 
as  a  ftomachic  and  corroborant ;  for  which  purpofe  a  con- 
ferve  of  the  tops  has  been  greatly  recommended,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  an  elegant  and  uleful  preparation.  Mr.  Miller 
fays,  that  it  is  now  never  ufed  in  any  of  our  Ihops,  though 
it  might  be  had  in  as  great  plenty  as  lea  wormwood,  which 
is  univerlally  fubftituted  for  it,  and  is  indeed  ordered  by 
tile  London  college,  if  it  were  cultivated  by  thole  who  fup- 
ply  the  markets  with  medicinal  herbs.  Native  of  Hungary, 
Germany,  Auffria,  Piedmont,  &c.  Cultivated  in  1683,  by 
Mr.  James  Sutherland.  It  flowers  in  September. 

31.  Artemifia  Auftriaca,  or  Auftrian  wormwood  :  leaves 
many-parted,  tomentofe,  hoary;  flowers  oblong,  nodding; 
receptacles  naked.  The  whole  plant  is  pleafantly  and 
ffrongly  aromatic,  and  the  taffe  very  bitter.  It  differs 
from  lea  wormwood  in  the  leaves  being  much  lefs  tomen- 
tofe  and  hoary,  roundilh,  not  oblong.  Native  of  Auffria. 

32.  Artemifia  annua,  or  annual  wormwood:  leaves  three¬ 
fold  pinnate,  fmooth  on  both  Tides;  flowers  fub-globofe, 
nodding;  receptacle  fmooth,  conical.  This  is  an  annual 
plant,  with  an  upright,  round,  ffreaked,  fmooth,  ffem,  very 
ltraight,  growing  to  eight  feet  in  height,  (with  us  feldom 
much  more  than  two,)  green  when  young,  but  becomes 
reddifh  brown  when  old,  and  fomewhat  woody  at  the  bafe  ; 
branches  oblique,  three- fold,  alternate.  Flowers  pale  yel¬ 
low,  fmaller  than  a  pepper-corn.  The  plant  has  a  moll: 
agreeable  fcent,  which  it  retains  a  long  time  after  it  has 
been  dried.  Native  of  Siberia,  and  China  near  Pekin, 
whence  Loureiro  introduced  it  into  Portugal,  where  the 
feeds  produced  plants  ten  feet  in  height.  It  was  cultiva¬ 
ted  in  England  by  Mr.  Miller,  in  1759,  an<^  flowers  in  July 
and  Auguff.  Loureiro  recommends  the  leaves  and  flowers 
in  hedlic  fevers,  the  dyfentery,  and  putrid  ulcers. 

33.  Artemifia  tanacetifolia,  or  tanly-leaved  wormwood: 
leaves  bipinnate,  underneath  tomentofe  fhining;  pinnas 
tranfverfe,  racemes  fimple.  Root  perennial.  Stems  nume¬ 
rous,  fimple,  from  fix  inches  to  a  foot  in  height.  Native 
of  Dauphine,  Piedmont,  and  Siberia.  It  has  no  fenfible 
odour.  On  very  high  lituafions  it  is  fometimes  entirely 
tomentofe. 

34.  Artemifia  abfinthium,  or  common  wormwood :  leaves 
compound,  multifid  ;  flowers  fubglobofe,  pendulous;  re¬ 
ceptacle  villofe.  Common  wormwood  has  a  perennial 
branching  root.  Stems  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet 
and  upwards  in  height,  upright,  grooved,  whitilh,  with  a. 
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very  fliort  knap,  efpecially  towards  the  top,  branched,  the 
branches  making  half  a  right  angle  with  the  fiem.  Com¬ 
mon  wormwood  is  found  wild  in  almoft  every  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  in  rocky  places,  byroad  (ides,  among  rubbilh,  about 
farm-yards,  See.  flowering  from  July  to  October.  The 
leaves  and  flowers  are  very  bitter;  the  roots  are  warm 
and  aromatic.  A  confiderable  quantity  of  ellential  oil  rifes 
from  it  in  diftillation.  This  oil  is  ufed  both  externally 
and  internally  to  deftroy  worms.  The  leaves  put  into  four 
beer  foon  deftroy  the  afcefcency.  They  relift  putrefaction, 
and  are  therefore  a  principal  ingredient  in  antifeptic  fo¬ 
mentations.  An  infufion  of  them  is  a  good  ftomachic,  and, 
with  the  addition  of  fixed  alkaline  fait,  a  powerful  diure¬ 
tic  in  fome  droplical  cafes.  The  afhes  afford  a  more  pure 
alkaline  fait  than  moft  other  vegetables,  excepting  bean- 
ftalks,  broom,  and  the  larger  trees.  Linnaeus  mentions  two 
cafes,  wherein  an  effence  prepared  from  this  plant,  and  ta¬ 
ken  for  a  confiderable  time,  prevented  the  formation  of 
(tones  in  the  kidnies  or  bladder ;  the  patients  forbearing 
the  ufe  of  wine  and  acids.  It  will,  like  other  bitters,  weak¬ 
en  the  aCtion  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  but  in  thefe  inftances 
no  fuch  effect  took  place.  An  infufion  of  it,  given  to  a 
woman  that  fuckles,  makes  her  milk  bitter  ;  and  it  gives 
a  bitternefs  to  the  flefh  of  fheep  that  eat  it.  The  plant 
lleeped  in  boiling  water,  and  repeatedly  applied  to  a  bruife, 
will  remove  pain  in  a  fliort  time,  and  prevent  the  dwelling 
and  dilcoloration  of  the  part.  Wormwood  leaves  give  Out 
nearly  the  whole  ot  their  fmell  and  taffe  botli  ty  aqueous 
and  fpirituous  menftrua.  The  watery  infufions,  prepared 
without  heat,  are  the  lead:  ungrateful.  The  quantity  of  the 
ellential  oil,  which  conies  over  in  diftillation,  varies  great¬ 
ly,  according  to  the  foil  and  feafon,  ten  pounds  having 
afforded  two  ounces,  and  twenty  pounds  little  more  than 
011c.  Wormwood  as  a  ftomachic  and  corroborant  has  gi¬ 
ven  place  to  bitters  lefs  unpleafant.  A  bitter  however 
fufficiently  elegant,  of  little  or  no  particular  flavour,  may 
be  obtained  from  it,  either  in  a  folid  form,  or  in  that  of  a 
watery  or  fpirituous  folution.  The  fpirituous  ex  tract  feems 
preferable  as  a  vermifuge  to  the  pure  oil,  as  it  contains, 
along  with  the  oil,  all  the  bitter  matter  of  the  herb.  The 
roots,  being  moderately  warm  and  aromatic,  promife  ty 
be  applicable  to  fome  ufeful  purpofes.  Their  virtue  re¬ 
sides  in  the  bark.  This  powerful  plant,  though  it  appears 
in  the  lift  of  materia  medica,  is  not  admitted  into  any  pre¬ 
paration  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  however 
more  efficacious  than  either  the  (ea  or  Roman  worm¬ 
wood,  and  may  be  had  in  quantity,  in  moft  places,  with¬ 
out  cultivation;  which  recommends  it  much,  moft  plains 
in  their  wild  date  being  abundantly  (Longer,  and  more  fit 
for  medicinal  purpofes,  than  when  cultivated  in  a  garden. 
Our  common  or  broad-leaved  wormwood  is  called  in 
French  abfinthe  commune-,  in  Italian  aJJ'enzio  or  abfmtio ;  in 
Spanifh  ajenjo  or  n/ozna;  in  Portuguese  abfinthio  or  loj'na-,  in 
German  wennuth  ;  in  Dutch  al/em;  in  Svvedifli  inaldrt ;  in 
Danifti  mcilurt ;  and  in  Ruffian  polin  or  glijlnik. 

35.  Artemifia  vulgaris,  or  mugwort :  leaves  pinnatifid, 
flat,  gaftied,  tomentofe  underneath  ;  racemes  fimple,  re¬ 
curved  ;  ray  five-flowered.  Root  perennial,  creeping  far. 
Mugwort  is  found  wild  over  the  greateft  part  of  Europe, 
China,  Japan,  See.  on  the  borders  of  fields  and  ditch  banks, 
by  way -(ides,  in  wafte  places,  and  about  farm-yards.  It 
flowers  with  11s  in  Auguff  and  September.  Mugwort  has 
been  chiefly  recommended  for  promoting  the  uterine  eva¬ 
cuations,  and  abating  hyfterie  fpafins  ;  for  which  purpofes, 
infufions  of  it  have  been  drunk  as  tea,  and  ufed  as  a  bath. 
It  appears  to  be  one  of  the  inildeft  of  the  fubffances  ufed 
in  fuch  intentions,  and  may  perhaps  be  of  fervice,  where 
medicines  of  more  adbivity  would  be  improper.  The  flow¬ 
ery  tops  are  corfiiderably  (Longer  than  the  leaves.  In 
fome  countries  it  is  ufed  as  a  culinary  aromatic.  A  de¬ 
coction  of  it  is  taken  by  the  common  people  to  cure  the 
ague.  A  dram  ot  the  leaves  powdered  was  given  four 
times  a  day  by  Dr.  Home,  to  a  woman  who  had  been  af¬ 
fected  with  hyfterie  fits  for  many  years.  The  fits  ceafed 
in  a  few  days,  In  this  patient  affafeetida  and  tether  had 

been 
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been  given  to  no  purpofe.  Thunberg  informs  us  that  the 
vioxa  is  prepared  in  Japan  from  this  fpecies.  The  leaves 
are  colletled  in  June,  dried  in  the  (hade,  and  beat  in  a 
mortar  till  they  become  like  tow  ;  this  ftibftance  is  then 
rubbed  between  the  hands,  till  the  harder  fibres  and  mem¬ 
branes  are  feparated,  and  there  remains  nothing  but  a  very 
fine  cotton.  The  Japanefe  life  it  for  tinder ;  and  twice  in 
a  year  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  are 
indifcrimiriately  burnt  with  it,  either  to  prevent  difo.rders, 
or  to  cure  the  rheumatifm,  &c.  No  quadruped  feems  to 
feed  on  this  plant.  Mugwort  is  called  in  French  armoife ; 
in  Italian  artcmifia  or  cria  di  S.  Giovanni-,  in  Spanilh  and 
Portuguefe  artcmifia  or  hierba  dc  San  Juan-,  in  German  bcy- 
fuji,  Johannis  gurtcl-,  in  Dutch  byvoet,  S.  Jans  gordel-,  in 
Swedilh  grabc,  rodbo-,  in  Danifh  bynke ;  in  Ruffian  tfchemo- 
bilnik.  It  is  remarkable  that  our  Englifh  name  is  totally 
unlike  the  otlier  European  names,  and  the  derivation  is 
no  where  given,  as  Far  as  we  know. 

36.  Artemjfia  pecdinata  :  leaves  pinnate,  pectinate, 
fmooth,  feilile;  flowers  axillary,  folitary,  lefiile,  having 
four  florets.  This  is  an  elegant  and  mod  fragrant  plant, 
with  an  annual  root,  and  an  upright  herbaceous  fiem, 
about  eight  inches  high.  Found  by  Pallas,  in  the  dry 
lands  of  Dauria. 

IV.  Leaves  fimple.  37.  Artemifia  integrifolia,  or  en¬ 
tire-leaved  mugwort  :  leaves  lanceolate,  tomentofe  under¬ 
neath,  quite  entire,  or  with  one  or  two  teeth  ;  female  flo¬ 
rets  five.  This  rifes  with  (ingle  fialks  about  two  feet  high, 
with  plain  narrow  leaves,  cut  into  acute  fegments  on  their 
edges;  flower*  axillary,  in  final  1  loofe  (pikes,  and  near  the 
top  they  are  often  Angle  ;  they  are  larger  than  thofeof  the 
common  fort,  and  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  It  has  ab- 
folutely  the  air  of  mugwort,  but  the  leaves  are  lanceolate, 
and  quite  entire  about  the  edge.  Native  of  Siberia. 

38.  Artemifia  Japonica,  or  Japanefe  mugwort  :  leaves 
fmooth  ;  tho(c  on  the  branches  lanceolate  and  entire,  on 
the  (tern  oblong  and  trifid ;  flowers  racemed  nodding.  This 
is  an  underflmib,  with  an  ere'gfc,  angular,  (Leaked,  wand¬ 
like,  fmooth  ftem,  branching  towards  the  top,  two  feet 
high  and  more.  Native  of  Japan. 

39.  Artemifia  cterulefcens,  or  lavender-leaved  worm¬ 
wood  :  fiem- leaves  lanceolate,  entire;  root-leaves  multi¬ 
fid;  female  florets  three.  This  has  woody  (ferns,  eighteen 
inches  and  more  in  height,  whitifh,  and  full  of  leaves, 
which  are  fometimes  entire,  and  as  large  as  thofe  of  the 
olive,  fometimes  cut  into  two,  three,  or  four,  parts;  they 
have  the  fmell  of  mugwort,  and  a  tafte  not  unpleafant. 
Native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  on  the  fea  coa(f. 
It  was  found  on  the  coaff  of  Lincolnfhire,  near  Bofton,  by 
Mr.  Tofield  ;  and  was  cultivated  by  Mr.  John  Tradefcant, 
jun.  in  1656.  It  flowers  from  Augufl  to  October. 

40.  Artemifia  dracunculus,  or  tarragon  :  leaves  lanceo¬ 
late,  fmooth,  quite  entire.  Root  perennial.  Stem  ft  iff, 
fmooth,  branching,  from  a  foot  to  two  feet  in  height.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Siberia  and  Tartary.  Cultivated  in  1596,  by  Ge¬ 
rard.  It  flowers  in  Auguft.  Tarragon  is  frequently  ufed 
in  fallads,  efpecially  by  the  French,  to  correct  the  cold- 
nefs  of  other  herbs.  The  leaves  make  an  excellent  pickle  ; 
they  have  a  fragrant  fmell,  and  aromatic  tafte.  The  ufe 
of  them  in  Perfia  has  ever  been  general,  at  their  meals,  to 
raife  an  appetite.  It  is  named  in  French  ejlragon,  armoife 
acre ,  hcrbe  au  dragon  ;  in  Italian  dragonccllo  ;  in  Spanifh  ejlra- 
gon,  dragoncillo ,  taragona-,  in  Portuguefe  ejlragao-,  in  Ger¬ 
man  and  all  the  northern  languages  dragon. 

41.  Artemifia  Chinenfis,  or  Chinefe  mugwort:  leaves 
fimple,  tomentofe,  obtufe,  lanceolate  ;  the  lower  ones 
we,dge-(haped,  three-lobed.  Native  of  China  and  Siberia. 
This  is  the  fpecies  from  which  the  inoxa  is  prepared  in 
China,  from  the  leaves  dried  and  beaten.  In  Cochinchina 
and  Japan,  the  common  mugwort  is  ufed  for  this  purpofe, 
and  is  more  efficacious  than  the  Chinefe  fart.  Moxa  is 
celebrated  in  the  eaft,  for  preventing  and  curing  many  dif- 
orders,  by  being  burnt  on  the  (kin  ;  it  produces  a  dark- 
coloured  fpot,  the  exulceration  of  which  is  promoted  by 
spplying  a  little  garlic,  and  the  ulcer  is  either  healed  up 
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when  the  efchar  feparates,  or  kept  running,  as  circum- 
ftances  require.  A  fungous  fubftance,  found  in  the  fiffures. 
of  old  birch  trees,  is  ufed  by  the  Laplanders  for  the  fame 
purpofe  ;  and  cotton  impregnated  witli  a  folution  of  nitre, 
and  then  dried,  will  anfwer  the  end  as  well  as  the  moxa. 
All  thefe  applications  are  only  means  of  producing  an  ex¬ 
ulceration  of  the  fkin,  and  its  confequence  a  drain  of  hu¬ 
mours.  The  Chinefe  call  it  the  phyji dan's  herb,  and  employ 
it  in  haemorrhages,  dyfenteries,  pleiirifies,  and  difordersof 
the  ftomach  ;  girdles  of  the  down  are  recommended  in  the 
fciatica  ;  and  thofe  who  are  afflitfted  with  the  rheumatifm 
in  their  legs  quilt  their  (lockings  with  it. 

42.  Artemifia  Maderafpatana,  or  Madras  wormwood  : 
leaves  fimple,  lyrate-finuate  ;  Items  procumbent ;  flowers 
pedunculate,  folitary,  globofe,  oppofite  to  the  leaves.  This 
is  an  annual  plant,  growing  clofe  to  the  ground.  Native 
of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Introduced  in  1780,  by  M.  Thouin. 
It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

43.  Artemifia  minima,  or  lead  worfnwood:  leaves  wedge- 
fhaped,  repand,  Item  procumbent,  flowers  axillary,  feilile. 
This  is  a  very  minute  annual  plant.  Native  of  China, 
where  it  was  found  by  Lagerftrom.  Thunberg  remarked 
it  alfo  in  Japan.  It  was  introduced  here  in  1788,  by  M. 
Thouin  ;  and  flowers  in  July. 

44.  Artemifia  littoralis  :  procumbent,  ftrigofe;  leaves 
fpatulate  ferrate-toothed,  calyxes  naked,  pedtcelled.  Ga¬ 
thered  by  Koenig,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  on  the  coaft. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Mod  of  the  plants  in  this  nu¬ 
merous  genus  are  perennials,  and  may  be  increafed  without 
great  difficulty,  by  feeds,  parting  the  roots,  (lips,  or  cut¬ 
tings.  Many  of  them,  having  no  great  beauty,  are  feldom 
leen  in  gardens.  Common  fouthernwood  is  propagated  by 
flips  and  cuttings,  planted  in  a  fliady  border,  the  beginning 
of  April,  obferving  to  water  them  duly  in  dry  weather  : 
here  they  may  remain  till  the  autumn,  when  they  diould 
be  tranfplanted,  either  into  pots  or  thofe  parts  of  the  gar¬ 
den  where  they  are  to  remain.  Wormfeed  may  be  increafed 
in  the  fame  manner,  but  fhould  be  planted  in  a  dry  foil, 
and  fheltered  lituation,  vvlieie  it  will  endure  the  cold  of 
our  ordinary  winters;  but  it  will  be  proper  to  have  a  plant 
or  two  in  pots,  which  may  be  fheltered  occafionally  under 
a  common  hot-bed  frame.  Roman  wormwood  may  be 
readily  propagated  by  its  creeping  roots,  which  may  be 
parted  in  autumn,  and  planted  two  or  three  feet  afunder : 
the  bed  time  for  this  is  the  middle  of  October.  It  will 
grow  in  any  foil  which  is  not  too  wet.  Common  worm¬ 
wood  is  ealilv  propagated  by  parting  the  roots,  by  (lips, 
or  by  feeds,  (own  in  the  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe; 
or,  if  they  be  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up 
without  farther  care.  Mugwort,  being  fo  common  a  plant 
wild,  is  rarely  admitted  into  gardens,  except  the  variega¬ 
ted  fort:  this  may  be  railed  by  (lips,  cuttings,  or  parting 
the  roots.  Tarragon  is  a  very  hardy  plant,  which  propa¬ 
gates  greatly  by  its  creeping  roots,  or  may  be  multiplied 
faft  by  planting  the  young  (hoots  the  beginning  of  May, 
in  the  lame  manner  as  is  praftifed  for  mint ;  and,  if  they 
are  duly  fitpplied  with  water  in  dry  weather,  they  will 
loon  fpread  and  meet. 

ARTEMI'SIUM,  a  promontory  on  the  north-eaft  of 
Euboea,  called  Leon  and  Cale  AEle  by  Ptolemy,  memora¬ 
ble  for  the  firft  fea-engagements  between  the  Greeks  and 
Xerxes.  The  Grecian  fleet  was  ftationed  in  the  harbour; 
while  that  of  the  Perlians,  too  numerous  for  any  harbour 
to  contain,  fiad  anchored  in  the  road  between  the  city  of 
Caftanpea,  and  the  promontory  of  Sepias.  The  firlt  line 
of  their  fleet  was  fheltered  by  the  eoaft  of  Theffaly  ;  but 
the  other  lines,  to  the  number  of  feven,  rode  at  anchor,  at 
frnall  intervals,  with  the  prows  of  the  velfels  turned  to  the 
fea.  When  they  adopted  this  arrangement,  the  waters 
Were  fmooth,  and  the  weather  calm  and  ferene:  but  on 
the  morning  of  the  fecond'  day,  the  fky  began  to  lour  ; 
and  a  dreadful  (form  fucceeded  ;  which  for  three  days  ra¬ 
ged  with  unabating  fury.  Four  hundred  galleys  were  de- 
(troyed  by  its  violence,  befides  a  vaft  number  of  ftorefhips. 
The  Perfians,  however,  having  recovered  from  the  terrors 
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of  the  dorm,  prepared  for  battle  ;  and,  as  they  entertained 
not  the  fmalleft  doubt  of  conquering',  they  detached  200 
of  their  bed  failing  veflels  round  the  illeof  Euboea,  to  in¬ 
tercept  the  expected  flight  of  the  enemy  through  the  nar¬ 
row  Euripus.  About  fun-fet  the  Grecian  fleet  approached 
in  a  line;  and  the  Perlians  met  them  with  the  confidence 
of  victory,  as  their  (hips  were  dill  fufficiently  numerous  to 
ftirround  thofe  of  their  opponents.  At  the  fird  fignal  the 
Greeks  formed  into  a  circle,  and  began  the  fight.  Though 
crowded  into  a  narrow  compafs,  and  having  the  enemy  on 
every  fide,  they  loon  took  thirty  of  their  (hips,  and  funk 
many  more.  Night  came  on,  accompanied  with  an  impe¬ 
tuous  florm  of  rain  and  thunder ;  the  Greeks  retired  into 
the  harbour  of  Artemifium  ;  but  the  enemy  were  driven 
to  the  coad  of  Theifaly.  By  good  fortune,  the  greated 
part  of  the  Perfian  fleet  that  was  engaged  gained  the  Pe- 
gafean  bay ;  but  the  (hips  ordered  to  fail  round  Euboea 
met  with  a  difierent  fate.  They  were  overtaken  by  the 
ftorm,  after  they  had  ventured  further  from  fliore  than 
was  ufual  with  the  wary  mariners  of  antiquity.  Clouds 
intercepted  the  flars,  by  which  alone  they  directed  their 
courfe  ;  and,  after  continuing  during  the  greated  part  of 
the. night  the  fport  of  the  elements,  they  all  perifhed  mi- 
lerably  amidd  the  ffioals  and  rocks  of  an  unknown  coad. 

The  morning  arofe  with  different  profpeCts  to  the  Per- 
fians  and  Greeks.  To  the  former  it  difeovered  the  extent 
of  their  misfortunes ;  to  the  latter  it  brought  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  fifty-three  Athenian  (hips.  Encouraged  by  this 
favourable  circumfiance,  they  determined  again  to  attack 
the  enemy,  at  the  fame  hour  as  on  the  preceding  day,  be- 
caufe  their  knowledge  of  the  coad,  and  their  (kill  in  fight¬ 
ing  their  (hips,  rendered  the  du(k  peculiarly  propitious  to 
their  defigns.  At  the  appointed  time,  they  failed  towards 
the  road  of  Aphete  ;  and,  having  cut  off  the  Cilician 
fquadron  from  the  red,  totally  deflroyed  it,  and  returned 
at  night  to  Artemifium.  The  Perfian  commanders,  being 
deeply  affeCted  by  their  repeated  difaders,  determined  to 
make  one  vigorous  effort  for  redoring  the  glory  of  their 
arms.  By  art  and  dratagem,  and  under  favour  of  the 
night,  the  Greeks  had  gained  many  important  advantages. 
It  now  belonged  to  the  Perlians  to  choofe  the  time  for  ac¬ 
tion.  On  the  third  day  at  noon,  they  fallied  forth,  in  the 
form  of  a  crefcent,  which  was  dill  fufficiently  extenfive  to 
infold  the  Grecian  line.  The  Greeks,  animated  by  for¬ 
mer  fuccefs,  were  averfe  to  decline  any  offer  of  battle  ; 
yet  it  is  probable  that  their  admirals,  and  particularly 
Themidocles,  would  much  rather  have  delayed  it  to  a 
more  favourable  opportunity.  Rage,  refentment,  and  in¬ 
dignation,  fupplied  the  defeCt  of  the  Perfians  in  (kill  and 
courage.  The  battle  was  longer  and  more  doubtful  than 
on  any  former  occafion;  many  Grecian  veflels  were  deflroy¬ 
ed,  five  were  taken  by  the  Egyptians,  who  fignalized  them- 
felves  on  the  fide  of  the  Perfians,  as  the  Athenians  did  on 
that  of  the  Greeks.  The  perfevering  valour  of  the  latter 
at  length  prevailed,  the  enemy  retiring,  and  acknowledg¬ 
ing  their  fuperiority,  by  leaving  them  in  poffeffion  of  the 
dead,  and  of  the  wrecks.  But  the  victory  cod  them  dear; 
fince  their  veffels  were  reduced  to  a  very  ffiattered  condi¬ 
tion  ;  and  their  great  inferiority  in  the  number  and  fize  of 
their  (hips,  made  them  feel  more  fenfibly  every  diminution 
of  drength. 

Artemisium,  a  town  of  Oenotria,  now  S.  Agatha,  in 
the  Hither  Calabria,  on  the  river  Pifaurus,  or  la  Fogiia, 
diflant  eight  miles  from  the  Tufcan  Sea.  Another  of  the 
Conteflani,  in  Spain,  othervvife  called  Dianium ;  now  Dtnia , 
on  the  fea-coad  of  Valencia. 

ARTENAY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Loiret,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  diftriCt  of 
Neuviile,  eleven  miles  north  of  Orleans. 

ARTERI'ACA,  f.  [from  agrueia,  an  artery.]  Medi¬ 
cines  againfl  diforders  of  the  afpera  arteria. 

ARTE'RIAI.,  adj.  [from  artery.  ]  That  which  relates 
to  the  artery;  that  which  is  contained  in  the  artery. 

ARTERIO'TOMY,  f.  [from  an  artery,  and 

viy-vu,  to  cut.]  It  ii  the  opening  of  an  artery  for  the  dil- 
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charge  of  blood.  Galen,  Antylius,  Oribafms,  P.  yTgineta, 
and  leveral  others,  highly  extol  this  practice  in  inveterate 
head-achs,  which  refid  all  other  means  ;  alfo  as  a  remedy 
againfl  violent  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  the  epilepfy,  &c. 
1  he  operation  is  generally  confined  to  the  head,  becaufe 
of  the  bone  being  immediately  under,  and  giving  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  proper  comprefs.  When  the  temporal  artery 
is  opened,  a  finall  knife,  fitch  as  is  ufed  for  the  fifiula  Ia- 
chrymalis,  is  better  than  a  lancet,  and  the  hicifion  mud  be 
fo  as  to  divide  the  artery  tranfverfely,  then  the  inconve¬ 
nience  of  an  aneurifm  is  avoided.  Heifler  condemns  arte- 
riotomy,  efpecially  before  every  other  method  hath  been 
tried. 

ARTE'RN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Saxony,  and  county  of  Mansfeld,  ten  miles  louth-wed  of 
Eifzleben,  and  twenty-nine  north-north-eafl  of  Erfurt. 
Lat.  51. 17.N.  Ion.  28. 54.  E.  Ferro. 

AR'TERY,  J'.  [ arteria ,  Lat.  from  air,  and 
Gr.  to  keep  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  the  ancients  fiippoled  that 
only  air  was  contained  in  them.]  A  conical  tube  or  canal 
which  conveys  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  all  parts  of  the 
body.  See  Anatomy,  vol.i.  page624. 

ART'FUL,  adj.  [from  art  and full.]  Performed  with 
act. — The  lad  of  thefe  was  certainly  the  molt  eafy,  but, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  the  lead  artful.  Dry  den.  Artificial  ’ 
not  natural.  Cunning;  (kilful  ;  dexterous: 

O  dill  the  fame,  Ulyffes,  (lie  rejoin’d, 

In  ufeful  craft  fuccefsfully  refin’d, 

Artful  in  fpeech,  in  aCtion,  and  in  mind.  Pope. 

ART'FULLY,  adv.  With  art;  (kilfully  ;  dexteroufly. 

• — Vice  is  the  natural  growth  of  our  corruption.  How  ir- 
refidibly  mud  it  prevail,  when  the  feeds  of  it  are  artfully 
fown,  and  indudrioudy  cultivated  !  Rogers. 
ART'FULNESS,  f.  Skill;  cunning. 

AR'THA,  a  river  of  South  Wales,  which  runs  into  the 
fea,  ten  miles  fouth  of  Aberidwyth,  in  Cardiganfliire. 

AR'THEL,  f.  A  Britiffi  word,  more  truly  written 
arddelw ,  or  according  to  the  South  Weld),  ard/iel,  fionifv- 
ing  to  avouch  ;  as  if  a  man  were  taken  with  Aolen  °oods 
in  his  hand,  he  was  to  be  allowed  a  lawful  arthel  (or 
vouchee)  to  clear  him  of  the  felony:  it  was  part  of  the 
law  ot  Howel  Dha;  according  to  whofe  laws  every  tenant 
holding  of  any  other  than  of  the  prince  or  of  the  lord  of 
the  fee,  paid  a  fine  pro  dfcnfione  regia ,  which  was  called 
arian  ardkel.  The  privilege  of  arthel  occafioning  a  delay 
and  exemption  of  (criminals  from  juflice,  provifion  was 
made  againfl  it  by  flat.  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6.  Blount. 

AR'THES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diflrict 
of  Orthes,  five  leagues  north -wed  of  Pau. 

ARTHO'ICUM, /.  [a^Soixov,  from  bread.]  An 

oil  made  by  digeding  roots  with  bread. 

ARTHREM'BOLUS,  j.  [from  a  joint,  and 

£/d?aAA<y,  to  impel.]  An  inftrument  for  reducing  luxated 
bones. 

ARTHRI'TIC,  or  Arthri'tical,  adj.  [from  arthri . 
tis.1  Gouty  ;  relating  to  the  gout — Frequent  changes  pro¬ 
duce  all  the  arthritic  difeales.  Arbuthnot.  Relating  to 
joints. — Serpents,  worms,  and  leeches,  though  lome  want 
bones,  and  all  extended  articulations,  yet  have  they  arthri, 
tical  analogies  ;  and,  by  the  motion  of  fibrous  and  lnuicu- 
lous  parts,  are  able  to  make  progreffion.  Brown. 

ARTHRl'TIS,  J.  [from  a  joint.  ]  Any  diflem. 

per  that  affeCts  the  joints,  but  the  gout  particularly.  Quincy. 

ARTHROCA'CE,  f.  [from  a  joint.]  An  ulcer 

of  the  cavity  of  the  bone.-. 

ARTHRODIA,./  [from  to  articulate.]  I14 

anatomy,  a  fpecies  of  dearticulation,  when  a  convex  head 
is  received  into  a  cavity,  and  admits  motion  on  all  (ides. 

Arthrodia,  /.  in  natural  hiflory,  a  genus  of  im¬ 
perfect  cryflals,  found  alw^’s  in  complex  maffes,  and 
forming  long  (ingle  pyramids,  with  very  fliort  and  (lender 
columns, 
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ARTHRODY'NIA,y'.  [fi-oma^or,  a  joint,  and  oJvpwj 
pain.]  The  chronic  rheumatifm. 

ARTh]ROPYO'SIS,y.  [from  agSgo v,  a  joint,  and  irvov^ 
pus.]  An  inflammation  or  abfcefs  of  a  joint. 

ARTHRG'SIS,  J.  [from  to  articulate.}  An 

articulation,  when  the  round  head  of  one  bone  is  received 
into  the  round  hollow  of  another. 

ARTHUR,  [i.e.  ftrongman.]  The  celebrated  hero 
of  the  Britons,  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fon  of  Uther  Pen- 
dragon,  king  of  Britain,  and  to  have  been  born  in  501. 
His  life  is  a  continued  fee  he  of  heroic  exploits.  It  is  faid 
that  he  killed  four  hundred  and  feventy  Saxons  with  his 
own  hand  in  one  day  ;  and,  after  having  tubdued  many 
nations,  and  inftituted  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table,  died,  A.D.  542,  of  wounds  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  in  battle.  The  molt  particular  detail  of  his  ftory 
and  his  exploits,  is  that  given  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth : 
but  the  probable  is  there  fo  blended  with  the  marvellous 
and  the  extravagant,  that  not  only  the  truth  of  the  whole, 
but  even  the  reality  of  Arthur’s  exigence,  has  been  called 
in  queftion.  In  this  controverfy,  Mr.  Whittaker  has  ta¬ 
ken  much  pains  to  vindicate  the  exiftence,  and  diferimi- 
nate  between  the  real  and  the  fabulous  tranfadtions,  of  the 
Briti'h  worthy.  “  Many  of  the  actions  (he  obferves)  at¬ 
tributed  to  Arthur  by  the  Welfh  chronicles  of  Britain,  are 
as  abfurd  in  theinfelves  as  they  are  fpurious  in  their  au- 
thprity.  Written,  as  thofe  narratives  were,  many  centu¬ 
ries  after  the  facts,  and  being  merely  the  authentic  accounts 
offArthur,  embeltifhed  with  the  fictions  and  diftorted  by 
the  perverlions  of  folly  ;  they  are  inconfiltent  equally  with 
the  (late  of  the  times  and  the  hiftory  of  the  continent  and 
the  ifland.  And  the  ignorance  of  the  forgers,  and  the 
credulity  of  their  abettors,  can  be  equalled  only  by  the 
injudicioulnefs  and  incredulity  of  the  opponents  to  both. 
If  home  accounts  of  Arthur  and  Cunobeiine  in  thefe  hifto- 
ries  be  certainly  fpurious,  others  are  as  certainly  genuine. 
And  the  relations  of  Suetonius,  Dio,  and  Nennius,  are  not 
to  be"  rejected,  becaufe  of  the  falfehoods  which  impofture 
has  engrafted  upon  them. 

“  The  exidence  of  Arthur  is  evinced  by  that  of  the  fa¬ 
bles,  which  have  at  once  annihilated  his  actions  and  his 
name  with  the  misjudging  critic.  And  the  reafoner’s  own 
arguments  really  turn  againft  himfelf,  aivddeir.onftrate  tire 
point  which  they  were  intended  to  difprove.  The  annals 
of  V\rales  have  long  laboured  in  Arthur’s  commendation. 
The  Highlanders  have  long  had  a  poetical  hiftory  of  his 
exploits  in  their  own  language.  The  whole  iftand  is  in 
traditionary  pofleflion  of  his  character  ;  and  fix  or  feven 
hundred  places  within  it  are  (fill  diftinguiflied  by  his  name. 
His  exploits  are  mentioned  by  his  own  hiftorians,  with  a 
modelty  and  concifenefs  that  is  no  bad  argument  of  the' 
truth,  and  with  a  particularity  of  time  and  place  that  is  a 
good  evidence  of  the  fails.  They  are  noticed  by  men, 
whom  the  deatli  of  the  hero  had  exempted  from  all  temp¬ 
tation  to  flattery  :  they  are  recited  by  perfons,  whom  a 
proximity  to  the  times  had  precluded  from  all  polTibility 
of  miftake  :  and  they  are  attefted  by  the  beft  hiftorical  au¬ 
thority,  writers  who  lived  cotemporary  with  him,  authors 
who  converfed  with  his  warriors,  and  hiftorians  that  w  rote 
within  a  few  years  after  him.  He  is  fpoken  of  as  the  ho¬ 
nourable  father  of  the  Britifti  heroes  by  the  aged  Llo- 
march,  a  writer  actually  cotemporary  with  him,  and  Come 
time  refident  at  his  court. 

“  Arthur’s  principal  exploits  were  againft  the  northern 
Saxons,  whilft  he  was  only  prince  of  the  Silure-s,  and  Am- 
brofius  was  the  dictator  or  pendragon  of  the  Britons.  In  a 
ieries  probably  of  five  campaigns,  and  in  a  fucceffion  cer¬ 
tainly  of  eleven  victories,  this  great  commander  had  re¬ 
pelled  the  Saxons  from  the  north  of  Flavin,  diflodged  them 
from  all  Maxima,  and  difpoffeffed  them  of  all  Valentia. 
And  thefe  were  fucceftes  fo  unchequered  with  misfortunes, 
fo  great  in  themfelves,  and  fo  beneficial  to  the  public,  that 
the  name  of  Arthur  claims  the  firft  rank  in  the  lift  of  mi¬ 
litary  and  of  patriot  heroes.  The  twelfth  battle  of  Ar¬ 
thur  was  fought  on  Bandon-lhll,  fuppofed  to  be  Banfdown, 
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near  Bath;  in  which  the  Saxons  received  fuch  a  terrible 
overthrow,  that  for  many  years  they  gave  the  Britons  no 
further  moleftation.” 

In  times  of  peace,  Arthur  faw  that  an  appointment  was 
wanted,  which  fhould  at  once  be  a  more  regular  and  more 
honourable  fignature  of  merit ;  by  the  certainty  of  the  ho¬ 
nour  and  the  greatnefs  of  the  dignity,  call  out  all  the  worth 
of  all  the  worthy  in  the  nation  ;  and  collect  it  round  the 
throne  of  the  pendragon.  Accordingly  he  eftablifhed  a 
military  order,  which  he  called  the  “  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table;”  becaufe,  whenever  they  were  entertained  by  the 
^og,  they  fat  with  him  at  a  round  table,  to  prevent  all 
polTibility  of  jealoufy  or  contention  for  the  upper  places. 
This  table  is  ftill  preferred,  and  is  placed  over  the  court 
of  nifi  prius,  above  the  judges  feat,  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  cattle  of  Wincheftei-j  where  the  affixes  arc  held.  This 
curious  remain  of  antiquity  is  faid  to  be  of  near  1250  years 
(landing;  though  fome  authors  have  doubted  whether  it 
could  have  endured  fo  long.  Yet  Paulus  Jovius,  who 
wrote  almoft  three  centuries  ago,  fays  it  was  then  fo  very- 
ancient,  that  'eve nil  of  the  characters  were  nearly  oblite¬ 
rated  ;  the  names  of  the  knights  wepe  therefore  written 
afrefti,  and  the  table,  wdth  its  ornaments,  was  then  com¬ 
pletely  repaired.  It  was  again  repaired,  and  the  charac¬ 
ters  new  ly  written,  in  the  year  1789,  by  order  of  the  ma¬ 
gnates  of  the  county  of  Hants,  and  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Jofepli  Wharton,  matter  of  Winchefter  college. 
1  ilts  and  tournaments  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  eftablhh- 
ed  at  Winchefter  by  king  Arthur,  who  it  is  faid  built  the 
original  caftle  of  that  ancient  city,  and  made  it  his  prin¬ 
cipal  refidence.  Hither  the  emperor  Charles  V.  came,  on 
purpole  to  infpeCt  this  curious  table;  and  it  is  recorded 
that  he  readily  deciphered  the  names  of  the  twenty-four 
knights  that  are  infenbed  round  it.  d  he  annexed  Plate 
afloids  an  exaCt  teprefentation  of  the  Table  in  its  prefent 
ftate,  with  the  Portrait  of  king  Arthur,  and  the  names  of 
his  knights,  as  written  thereon,  which  are  as  follow  ; 


Sir  Galahallt 
Sir  Lancelot  Dulake 
Sir  Gauey 
Sir  Pribale 
Sir  Lyonell 
Sir  Triftram  Delyens 
Sir  Garetbe 
Sir  Bedwere 
Sir  B.  Bilbrys 
Sir  Lamternal  Tayle 
Sir  Bicane 
Sir  Plomyds 

In  the  middle  of  the  table: 


Sir  Lamorak 
Sir  Borfde  Ganys 
Sir  Safer 
Sir  Pellens 
Sir  Kay 

Sir  ECtor  de  Marys 
Sir  Pegonet 
Sir  Degore 
Sir  Brumer 
Sir  Lubyns  Dilcony 
Sir  Allynore 
Sir  Mordrod 

“  This  is  the  Round  Table- 
of  King  Arthur  and  twenty-four  of  his  Knights.”  The 
table  is  eighteen  feet  in  diameter. 

The  above  w'as  the  firft  order  of  knighthood  eftabliflied 
in  England  ;  and  it  has  been  imitated  by  all  the  nations  on 
the  continent.  By  means  of  this,  Arthur  raifed  among 
the  provincials  a  general  glow  of  ingenuous  heroifm,  tire 
firft  fpirit  of  chivalry  that  ever  appeared  in  Europe;  that 
manly  and  honourable  gallantry  of  foul,  which  has  made 
him  and  his  worthies  the  iubjeCt  of  romantic  hiftories  over 
all  the  weftern  world.  By  this,  and  this  alone,  could  he 
have  been  what  hiftory  reprefents  him,  the  Father  of  the 
Britiftr  Heroes  in  general,  even  to  the  conclufion  of  the 
fixth  century,  and  nearly  the  middle  of  the  feventh.  ’  The 
order  naturally  furvived  its  iounder  ;  and  the  members 
of  it  were  denominated  the  Warriors  of  Arthur,  though  the 
perfons  were  born  half  a  century  after  his  death.  Un¬ 
der  the  prudent  management  of  Arthur  for  twenty  years 
together,  a  fair  prolped  dawned  upon  the  Britons,  and 
long  teenes  ot  future  glories  opened  to  their  view'.  But 
the  gay  vi/ion  was  deftroyed  at  once  by  the  commencement 
of  a  civil  war.  Many  towms  ftill  remained  in  ruins,  the 
memorial  of  former  wars,,  and  the  difgrace  of  the  prefent- 
I  he  diftufed  Ipirit  ot  chivalry  was  turned  upon  the  nation, 
and  heroifm  became  the  tool  oi  diffenfion.  The  dreadful 
combination  ot  civil  evils  was  begun  and  eonfummated,  at 

once. 
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once,  by  the  death  of  the  renowned  Arthur  in  battle,  in 
the  year  542. 

To  thefe  obfervations  we  may  add  the  following'  account 
of  the  ditcovery  of  Arthur’s  tomb,  which  appears  well 
authenticated.  Henry  II.  who  was  the  fir  ft  of  the  Plan- 
tagenet  line,  being  at  Pembroke,  and  hearing  a  Welch 
bard  tinging  to  his  harp  the  flory  of  Arthur,  concluding 
with  an  account  of  his  death  and  burial  in  the  church-yard 
of  Glaftonbury,  between  two  pyramids;  the  king  inftantly 
gave  orders  that  the  matter  fttould  be  inquired  into,  and 
the  body  dug  up.  This  w’as  done  as  the  king  directed  ; 
and,  at  the  depth  of  feven  feet  was  found  a  vatt  done, 
whereon  was  fixed  a  leaden  crofs,  with  this  infcription  : 
Hie  jacet  fpultus  indytus  Rex  Arturius  in  Infula  Avalonia,  i.  e. 
“  Here  lies  the  famous  king  Arthur,  buried  in  the  file  of 
Avalon.”  Digging  (till  lower,  they  found  the  king’s  bo¬ 
dy  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  his  beautiful  queen  lying  by 
him,  with  long  flowing  hair,  of  a  yellow  colour,  which 
however  funk  into  duft  when  touched.  The  king’s  bones 
were  of  a  large  fize  ;  and  in  his  flcull  were  ten  wounds,  or 
more,  all  cicatrized,  except  that  of  which  he  died.  -  This 
difcovery  was  made  in  the  year  1 189,  as  Giraldus  Cam- 
brenfis  tells  11s,  who  law  thefe  bones,  and  examined  the 
whole  matter  carefully.  There  was  alfo  a  table  contain¬ 
ing  this  fiory  fet  up  in  the  monaftery  of  Glaftonbury,  and 
the  leaden  crofs  with  the  infcription  remained  there  till 
the  diflblution  of  the  monaftery,  where  it  was  feen  by  the 
great  antiquary  Leland.. 

Arthur’s  Seat,  a  high  hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh,  faid  to  have  been  fo  denominated  from  a  tra¬ 
dition  that  king  Arthur  furveyed  the  country  from  its  fum- 
mit,  and  had  alio  defeated  the  Saxons  in  its  neighbour¬ 
hood.  This  hill  riles  by  a  fteep  and  rugged  afeent,  till  it 
terminates  in  a  rocky  point  near  700  feet  high  from  the 
bafe,  being  more  than  double  the  height  of  the  crofs  on 
the  top  of  St.  Paul’s,  London,  which  is  340  feet.  On  the 
fouth  it  is  in  many  parts  a  perpendicular  rock,  compofed 
of  bafaltic  pillars,  regularly  pentagonal  or  hexagonal,  about 
three  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  height. 
Contiguous,  upon  the  weft,  and  partly  connected  wit h  it 
at  the  bafe,  are  the  Salifbury  craggs,  of  inferior  height, 
but  exhibiting  an  appearance  equally  lingular  and  grand. 
They  prefent  to  the  city  an  awful  front  of  broken  rocks 
and  precipices,  forming  a  fort  of  natural  amphitheatre  of 
folid  rock ;  and  backward,  from  the  craggy  verge  above, 
the  hill  forms  an  extenlive  irregular  Hope,  the  furface  af¬ 
fording  pafture  to  numerous  flocks  of  flieep.  The  craggs, 
befides  ores,  fpars,  rock-plants,  See.  afford  an  inexhaufti- 
ble  fupply  of  granite  for  paving  the  ftreetsand  other  pur- 
pofes.  In  quarrying,  a  part  of  the  craggs  has  been  worn 
down  into  a  fpacious  Ihelf,  having  the  appearance  of  a 
lofty  terrace,  and  ftretching  a  confiderable  length.  From 
hence  is  a  near  and  diftinft  profpedt  of  the  city,  with  its 
environs,  and  the  adjacent  country.  But  from  the  pinna¬ 
cle  called  Arthur's  Seaithe  view  is  more  noble  and  extenlive. 
The  traveller  may- here  fit  and  furvey  the  centre  of  the 
country,  belide-s  having  a  complete  view  of  Edinburgh 
and  its  caftle,  on  which  he  looks  down  as  if  feated  among 
the  clouds.  In  a  word,  the  German  ocean,  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  Forth,  the  diftant  Grampians,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  moft  populous  and  bell  cultivated  part  of 
Scotland,  form  a  laridfcape  at  once  fublime,  various,  ahd 
beautiful. 

AR'TICKOKE,/.  in  botanyx  See  Cynara. 

Artichoke  of  Jerusalem.  See  Helianthus. 

AR'TICLE,/.  \_articulus,  Lat.  ]  A  Angle  claufe  of  an 
account;  a  particular  part  of  any  complex  thing. — All 
the  precepts,  promifes,  and  threatenings,  of  the  gofpel 
will  rife  up  in  judgment  againft  us  ;  and  the  articles  of  our 
faith  will  be  fo  many  articles  of  accufation;  and  tire  great 
weight  of  our  charge  will  be  this,  That  we  did  not  obey 
the  gofpel  which  we  profeffed  to  believe  ;  that  we  made 
confeflion  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  but  lived  like  heathens. 
Tillotfon. — Terms;  ftipulations. — I  embrace  thefe  condi¬ 
tions;  let  us  have  articles  between  us.  Shahefptare.~~- Point 
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of  time;  exaft  time. — If  Cansfield  had  not,  in  that  article 
of  time,  given  them  that  brifk  charge,  by  which  other 
troops  were  ready,  the  king  himfelf  had  been  in  danger. 
Clarendon. 

Article,  inlaw,  fignifies  a  complaint  exhibited  in  the 
eccleliaftical  court,  by  way  of  libel.  Articles  of  the  peace , 
are  a  complaint  exhibited  in  the  courts  at  Weitminfter,  in 
order  to  compel  the  defendant  to  find  fureties  of  the  peace ; 
in  which  cafe  it  is  ufual  for  tire  court,  on  ifluing  an  at¬ 
tachment,  to  make  an  indorfement  thereon,  directing  Come 
juftice  of  the  peace  in  the  country  to  take  the  fecurity  of 
the  peace  there,  fpecifying  the  particular  fums  in  which- 
the  party  and  his  fureties  fhall  be  bound.  Bur.  Mansf.104.0 . 
Articles  of  war,  are  a  code  of  laws  made  by  his  majefty 
from  time  to  time  for  the  regulation  of  the  land-forces,  in- 
purfuance  of  the  feveral  annual  abts  againft  mutiny  and 
defection.  Articles  of  the  navy ,  are  rules  and  orders  made 
by  ftatute  31  Geo.  II.  c.  10,  for  the  government  of  the. 
royal  fleet.  Articles  of  religion ,  commonly  called  the  thir¬ 
ty-nine  articles,  are  a  body  of  articles  draw  n  up  by  the 
convocation  in  1562,  unto  which  perfons  admitted  into.ee- 
clefiaftical  offices  are  to  fubferibe.  Articuli  cleri,  are  fta- 
tutes  containing  certain  articles  relating  to  the  church  and 
clergy,  made  in  the  i4Edw.  111. 

Article,  in  grammar,  denotes  a  particle  ufed  in  molt 
languages  for  the  declining  of  nouns,  and  denoting  the  fe¬ 
veral  cafes  and  genders  thereof ;  as,  the,  an\  the  man,  an 
ox,  See.  The  life  of  articles  arifes  chiefly  hence,  that  in 
languages  which  have  no  different  terminations*,  to  exprefs 
the  different  Hates  and  circumftances  of  nouns,  there  is 
fomething  required  to  fupply  that  office.  The  Latins  have 
no  articles ;  but  the  Greeks,  and  moft  of  the  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  have*  had  reccurle  to  them,  for  fixing  and  aicer- 
taining  the  vague  (ignification  of  common  and  appellative- 
names.  The  Greeks  have  their  0,  the  eaftem  tongues  their 
he  emphalieum ;  their  Italians  their  il,  lo,  and  la.  The 
French  their  le,  la,  and  les.  The  Germans  their  dcr,  das, 
dat.  Articles  are  of  great  fervice  in  a  language,  as  they 
contribute  to  the  more  neat  and  precife  expreffing  of  fe¬ 
veral  properties  and  relations,  which  mull  otherwife  be 
loft.  And  hence  one  great  advantage  of  fuch  languages 
over  the  Latin,  in  that  the  article  being  either  exprefs- 
ed  or  left  out,,  makes  an  alteration  in  the  lenfe,  which  the 
Latins  cannot  diftinguifh.  Thus  when  Satan  laid  to  our 
Savious,  Si  tu  es  Filius  Dei,  it  may  either  be  underftood, 
“  it  thou  art  a  fon  of  God,”  or,  “  if  thou  art  the  fon  of 
God.”  The  Italians- even  prefix  articles  to  proper  names, 
which  do  not  naturally  need  any,  beeaufe  they  themfelves 
fignify  things  individually.  Thus  they  lay,  il  Ariqfto,  il 
Taffo,  il  Petrarcha.  Even  the  French  join  the  article  to 
the  proper  names  of  kingdoms,  provinces,  &c.  as,  la  Suede, 
la  Normandie.  And  we  likewife  annex  it  to  the  names  of 
certain  mountains  and  rivers  ;  as,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube, 
the  Alps,  &c. 

To  Article,  v.  n.  To  ftipulate ;  t-o  make  terms: 

Such  in  love’s  warfare  is  my  cafe, 

I  may  not  article  for  grace, 

Having  put  love  at  lad  to  ftiew  this  face.  Donne. 

To  Article,  v.a.  To  draw  up  in  particular  articles. 
— He,  w'hofe  life  leems  fair,  yet,  if  all  his  errors  and  fol¬ 
lies  were  (articled  againft  him,  the  man  would  feem  vicious.- 
and  miferable.  Taylor. 

ARTl'CULAR,  adj.  [ articularis ,  Lat.]  Belonging  to 
the  joints.  In  medicine,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  difeafe, 
which  more  immediately  infefts  the  joints.  Thus  the  gout 
is- called  morbus  articularis. 

ARTI'CULATE,  adj.  [from  articulus ,  Lat.]  Diflindt ; 
divided,  as  the  parts  of  a  limb  are  divided  by  joints;  not 
continued  in  one  tone,  as,  articulate  founds  ;  that  is,  founds 
varied  and  changed  at  proper  paules,  in  oppofition  to  the 
voice  of  animals,  which  admit  no  fuch  variety.  An  ar- 
ticulate  pronunciation,  a  manner  of  fpeaking  clear  and  dif- 
tin£b,  in  which  one  found  is  not  confounded  with  ano¬ 
ther 

Tha 
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The  firft,  at  lead,  of  thefe  I  thought  deny'd 
To  beads ;  whom  God,  on  their  creation-day, 

Created  nmte  to  all  articulate  found.  Milton. 

— Antiquity  exprelled  numbers  by  the  fingers  on  either 
hand.  On  the  left  they  accounted  their  digits  and  articu- 
late  numbers  unto  an  hundred ;  on  the  right  hand,  hun¬ 
dreds  and  thoufands.  Brown. — Branched  out  into  articles. 
This  is  a  meaning  little  in  ufe. — Henry’s  indructions  were 
extreme  curious  and  articulate  ;  and,  in  them,  more  articles 
touching  inquifition  than  negociation  :  requiring  an  an- 
fwer  in  didinift  articles  to  his  quedions.  Bacon. 

To  ARTI'CULATE,  v.a.  [from  article. ]  To  form 
words;  to  utter  diltinCt  fyllables;  to  fpeak  as  a  man. — 
Parifian  academids,  in  their  anatomy  of  apes,  tell  us,  that 
the  mufcles  of  the  tongue,  which  do  mod  ferve  to  articu¬ 
late  a  word,  were  wholly  like  thofe  of  man.  Ray. — To 
draw  up  in  articles : 

Thefe  things,  indeed,  you  have  articulated , 

Proclaim’d  at  market-crolles,  read  in  churches, 

To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 

With  fome  fine  colour.  Shakefpeare, 

To  Articulate,  v.n.  To  fpeak  diftinClly. 

ARTI'CULATELY,  adv.  In  an  articulate  voice. — 
The  fecret  purpofe  of  our  heart,  no  \cfe articulately  fpoken 
to  God,  who  needs  not  our  words  to  difeern  our  meaning. 
Decay  of  Piety. 

ARTI'CULATENESS,  f  The  quality  of  being  arti¬ 
culate. 

ARTICULA'TION,  f.  The  juncture  or  joint  of  the 
bones. — With  relation  to  the  motion  of  the  bones  in  their 
articulations,  there  is  a  two-fold  liquor  prepared  for  the  in¬ 
unction  and  lubrification  of  their  heads,  an  oily  one,  and 
a  mucilaginous,  fupplied  by  certain  glandules  feated  in  the 
articulations.  Ray. — The  aft  of  forming  words — By  arti¬ 
culation  I  mean  a  peculiar  motion  and  figure  of  fome  parts 
belonging  to  the  mouth,  between  the  throat  and  lips,  Hol¬ 
der. — In  botany,  the  joints  or  knots  in  fome  plants,  as  the 
cane,  &c. 

AR'TIFICE,/  \_artificiurn,  Lat.]  Trick;  fraud;  Itra- 
tagem. — Religion  needs  no  legends,  no  fervice  in  an  un¬ 
known  tongue ;  none  of  all  thefe  laborious  artifices  of  ig¬ 
norance;  none  of  all  thefe  cloaks  and  coverings.  South. — 
Art ;  trade  ;  (kill  obtained  by  fcience  or  practice. 

ARTI'FICER,/.  [ artifex ,  Lat.]  Anartift;  a  manu¬ 
facturer  ;  one  by  whom  any  thing  is  made. — In  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  artificers,  and  the  manufactures  of  feveral  kinds, 
the  end  being  propofed;  wc  find  out  ways.  Locke. — A  for¬ 
ger;  a  contriver: 

He,  foon  aware, 

Each  perturbation  fmooth’d  with  outwavd  calm, 

Artificer  of  fraud !  and  was  the  firft 

That  practis’d  falfehood  under  faintly  (hew.  Milton. 

The  Roman  artificers  had  their  peculiar  temples,  where 
they  affembled  and  chofe  their  own  patron  to  defend  their 
caufes :  they  were  exempted  from  all  perfonal  fervices, 
and  were  incorporated  into  divers  colleges  or  companies, 
each  of  which  had  their  tutelar  gods,  to  whom  they  of¬ 
fered  their  worlhip.  Several  of  thefe,  when  they  quitted 
their  profeflion,  hung  up  their  tools,  a  votive  offering  to 
their  gods.  Much  of  the  artificers  bulinefs,  however,  was 
done  by  (laves  and  foreigners,  who  left  little  for  the  Ro¬ 
mans  to  mind  but  their  hufbandry  and  war.  By  means  of 
the  arts,  the  minds  of  men  are  engaged  in  inventions  be¬ 
neficial  to  the  whole  community  ;  and  thus  prove  the  grand 
prefervative  againft  the  barbarifm  and  brutality,  which 
ever  attend  on  an  indolent  and  inactive  way  of  life. 

In  the  law  relative  to  artificers,  labourers,  &c.  there  are 
feveral  ftatutes  for  rating  of  wages  in  almolt  every  kind  of 
work,  and  penalties  injoiried  againft  taking  or  giving  more 
than  the  wages  fo  rated.  But  this  hath  been  leldom  put 
in  practice.  And  indeed  there  are  great  objections.  For 
befides  that  this  rating  puts  good  and  bad  workmen  upon 
a  level,  and  thereby  deltroys  emulation ;  the  eafinefs  or 
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difficulty  of  the  fame  kind  of  work  in  different  circutn- 
ftances  renders  a  certain  limited  fum  very  inadequate, 
Difputes  about  wages,  and  almolt  all  other  kinds  of  dif¬ 
ferences  between  mailers  and  workmen  in  the  feveral  kinds 
of  labour  and  manufacture,  are  determinable  in  a  fum- 
mary  way  by  jultices  of  the  peace.  All  artificers  and  la¬ 
bourers,  hired  at  a  certain  price,  (hall,  between  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  March  and  the  middle  of  September,  continue  at 
work  from  five  in  the  morning  till  feven  at  night ;  except 
half  an  hour  for  breakfaft,  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  half 
an  hour  for  drinking:  and,  between  the  middle  of  May 
and  middle  of  Augult,  half  an  hour  for  deep.  Between 
the  middle  of  September  and  the  middle  of  March  they 
fhall  continue  at  work  from  the  fpring  of  day  until  night, 
except  half  an  hour  for  breakfaft  and  an  hour  for  dinner. 

5  Eliz.  c.  4.  In  the  time  of  hay  or  corn  harvelt,  the  juf- 
tices  of  the  peace,  and  alio  the  conftables,  may  caule  all 
artificers  and  perfons  meet  to  labour,  to  ferve  by  the  day 
in  mowing,  reaping,  and  getting  of  hay  and  corn  ;  on  pain 
of  imprifonment  in  the  (locks  two  days  and  one  night.  5 
Eliz.  c.  4.  If  any  artificer  or  labourer  fhall  leave  his  work 
unfinilhed,  except  for  want  of  payment  of  his  wages,  he 
fhall  fuffer  imprifonment  for  a  month.  If  any  artificer, 
workman,  or  labourer,  fhall  join  in  any  confpiracy  to  raife 
the  price  of  labour,  he  (hall  forfeit  5I.  and,  if  not  paid  in 
fix  days,  he  fhall  be  imprifoned  for  twenty  days,  and  have 
only  bread  and  water  for  his  fultenance ;  for  a  lecond  of¬ 
fence  20I.  or  (hall  be  fet  in  the  pillory;  for  the  third  ofr 
fence  40I.  or  be  fet  in  the  pillory  and  lofe  one  of  his  ears. 

2  &  3  Edw.VI.  c.  14.  If  any  perfon  (hall  contract  with, 
or  endeavour  to  perfuade,  any  artificer  to  go  into  any  fo¬ 
reign  country,  not  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  he  lhall  forfeit  500I.  and  be  imprifoned  twelve  months ; 
for  a  fecond  offence  he  fhall  forfeit  ioool.  and  be  impri¬ 
foned  two  years.  23  Geo.  II.  c.  13.  And  if  any  artificer 
lhall  go,  or  being  there  fhall  not  return  after  notice,  he 
fhall  be  incapable  of  any  legacy,  or  of  being  executor  or 
adminiltrator,  and  of  taking  any  lands  by  defcent,  devife, 
or  purchafe,  and  fhall  forfeit  his  lands  and  goods,  and  be 
deemed  an  alien,  and  out  of  the  king’s  protection.  3  Geo. 
c.  27.  And  by  the  23  Geo.  II.  c.  13,  i4Geo.  III.  c.  71, 
and  23  Geo.  III.  c.  76,  there  are  large  penalties  for  car¬ 
rying  out  of  the  kingdom  tools  or  utenfils  in  various  forts 
of  manufacture. 

ARTIFI'CIAL,  adj.  [ artficiel ,  Lat.]  Made  by  art; 
not  natural.  Fictitious;  not  genuine.  Artful;  contrived 
with  (kill : 

Why,  1  can  fmile,  and  murder  while  I  fmile, 

And  cry,  Content,  to  that  which  grieves  my  heart, 

And  wet  my  cheeks  with  artificial  tears.  Shakefpeare. 

Artificial  Arguments,  in  rhetoric,  are  proofs  on 
confiderations  which  arife  from  the  genius,  induftry,  or  in¬ 
vention,  of  the  orator ;  which  are  thus  called,  to  diltin- 
guifh  them  from  laws,  authorities,  citations,  and  the  like, 
which  are  (aid  to  be  inartificial  arguments. 

Artificial  -Lines,  on  a  feCtor  or  fcale,  are  certain 
lines  fo  contrived,  as  to  reprefent  the  logarithmic  fines  and 
tangents ;  which,  by  the  help  of  the  line  of  numbers,  will 
folve  all  queltions  in  trigonometry,  navigation,  fee.  pretty 
exaftly. 

Artificial  Numbers,  are  the  fame  with  logarithms. 

ARTIFICIALLY,  adv.  Artfully;  with  (kill;  with 
good  contrivance. — How  cunningly  he  made  his  faultinefs 
lefs,  how  artificially  he  fet  out  the  torments  of  his  own 
confcience.  Sidney. — By  art;  not  naturally  :  as,  A  palace 
artificially  contrived,  and  curioufly  adorned. 

ARTIFI'CIALNESS,/  Artfulnefs. 

ARTIFI'CIOUS,  adj.  [from  artifice .]  The  fame  with 
Artificial. 

ARTI'GI, atownoftheTurduli,inBaetica;  now  Alhama. 

ARTIL'LERY,  f  It  has  no  plural.  \_ar tiller ie,  Fr.] 
Weapons  of  war:  always  ufed  of  mifiive  weapons. — And 
Jonathan  gave  his  artillery  unto  his  lad,  and  faid  unto  him, 
Go,  carry  them  unto  the  city.  1  Samuel. 
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Tn  its  modern  acceptation  the  word  fignifies  cannon,  or 
fire-arms,  mounted  on  their  carriages  and  ready  for  aCtion, 
with  their  balls,  their  bombs,  their  grenades,  &c.-  If  we 
take  the  term  in  a  more  extenfive  meaning,  it  includes  the 
powder,  the  matches,  inftruments  for  fire-works,  the  uten- 
fils  of  ordnance,  the  machines  which  facilitate  their  mo¬ 
tion  and  tranfport  them,  the  vehicles  over  which  they  tra- 
verfe  rivers,  every  thing  neceffary  to  them,  and  all  that 
enters  into  the  form  of  a  train  of  artillery.  The  fame 
word,  ftill  farther  extended  in  its  meaning,  likewife  com¬ 
prehends  the  men  deftined  for  the  fervice  of  the  artillery  ; 
the  people  who  provide  the  artillery  with  materials  and 
implements  when  engaged,  the  cannoniers,  the  bomba- 
diers,  the  officers  of  every  rank,  and  engineers  of  every 
kind.  By  artillery  is  likewife  underftood  the  fcience  which 
the  officers  of  artillery  ought  to  poffefs.  This  fcience 
teaches  to  know  the  nature  of  all  the  materials  and  ingre¬ 
dients  which  enter  into  the  compofition  and  the  iirudfure 
of  every  thing  relative  to  the  artillery,  fuch  as  nitre,  ful- 
phur,  charcoal;  the  properties  of  air  and  fire;  the  com¬ 
pofition  and  preparation  of  gunpowder;  the  materials  for 
fire-works;  the  conftruCtion,  proportions,  &c.  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  warlike  machines;  the  arrangement,  movement,  and 
whole  management,  of  cannon,  &c.  in  the  field  or  in  fieges, 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  each  of  them,  according  to  the 
length  of  its  tube  and  the  diameter  of  its  bore,  may  be 
fituated  in  the  bed  place  and  at  the  propereft  difiance  for 
execution,  and  that  the  whole  train  taken  together  may 
reciprocally  al'lilt  and  fupport  each  other  with  the  greatefi 
advantage. 

Artillery  has  undergone  many  changes  from  its  origin  to 
the  prefent  time.  The  artillery  or  warlike  engines  of  the 
ancients  were  the  fcorpion,  the  catapulta,  the  balifta,  the 
onager,  &c.  The  moving  powers  of  mofi  of  thefe  diffe¬ 
rent  machines  depended  on  the  elafticity  of  twilled  cords 
formed  of  the  bowels  of  animals,  (inews,  human  hair,  flax, 
and  hemp.  The  fcorpion  was  only  a  large  crofs-bow,  the 
baliffa  was  at  firft  chiefly  tiled  for  throwing  ffones,  and  the 
catapulta  for  lancing  darts  or  arrows;  but  by  degrees  they 
were  confounded,  and  indifferently  appropriated  to  both. 

The  fcorpion,  which  is  reprefented  at  jig.  i,  of  the  an¬ 
nexed  Plate,  was  the  fmalleft  machine  of  its  kind.  It  con¬ 
futed  of  a  bow  made  of  ffeel,  or  of  fonre  elaftic  wood, 
having  a  cord  ftretched  from  one  end  the  other,  and  fixed 
through  holes  made  for  that  purpofe  at  its  extremities  ;  in 
the  middle  was  placed  the  regula  BB,  which  had  in  its 
upper  furface  a  channel  cut  in  the  fhape  of  a  fwallow’s 
tail,  the  lower  part  being  the  broadeft ;  this  regula  w’as 
called  the  fyrinx  ;  it  was  fixed  on  a  board  DE,  fomewhat 
exceeding  it  in  length  and  breadth,  called  catagogis;  up¬ 
on  the  fyrinx  was  placed  another  regula,  equal  to  it  in 
length  and  breadth,  having  a  mafculus,  fwallow-tailed, 
fitting  exaCtly  into  the  fwallow-tailed  channel  or  groove 
cut  on  the  fyrinx,  and  which  was  joined  to  it  in  its  lower 
part;  this  laft  regula  was  called  the  dioffra,  and,  being 
placed  on  the  fyrinx  with  its  mafculus  inferted  into  the 
fwallow-tailed  groove,  it  would  Aide  backward  and  for¬ 
ward,  without  rilk  of  feparation.  In  the  upper  furface 
of  this  dioftra  was  a  femicircular  channel  C,  of  its  whole 
length,  called  epitoxis,  wherein  the  arrow  was  placed ; 
at  the  end  of  which  were  two  perpendicular  plates  of  iron, 
called  catochas,  fixed  on  the  dioffra,  at  a  fmall  diftance 
one  from  the  other;  between  them  was  placed  a  hook  or 
hand  of  iron  G,  called  chira,  and  manucla;  one  of  thefe 
extremities  was  bent  back  like  a  hook,  and  was  flit,  fo  as  to 
be  able  to  receive  the  thicknefs  of  the  arrow  between  its 
two  parts;  its  other  extremity  I,  terminated  in  a  point; 
through  the  fides  of  the  catochas,  and  of  the  chira,  was 
placed  an  iron  axis  H,  fo  that  the  chira  could  turn  verti¬ 
cally  about ;  under  the  pointed  extremity  I,  of  the  chira, 
was  the  end  of  a  thin  bar  of  iron,  which  was  fixed  upon 
the  upper  furface  of  the  dioffra,  to  the  left  of  the  epitoxis, 
by  an  iron  pin,  on  which  it  turned  horizontally ;  this  bar 
was  called  the  fehafferia,  and,  whilft  its  extremity  I,  refted 
••tinder  the  end  of  the  chira,  it  hindered  the  latter  from 
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turning  on  its  axis ;  but,  when  it  was  difplaced  by  pulling 
forward  the  other  extremity  K,  it  permitted  the  hooked  end 
of  the  chira  to  turn  over,  and  to  put  itfelf  in  the  place  of 
the  pointed  end  I,  which  confequently  turned  under,  and 
put  itfelf  in  the  place  of  the  hooked  end,  there  being  an 
opening  cut  in  the  dioffra  purpofely  to  let  it  pafs.  The 
points  AA  of  the  bow  were  bent  upwards,  fo  that  the 
firing  or  cord  could  pafs  freely  over  the  upper  furface  of 
the  dioffra,  although  the  middle  of  the  bow  was  lower 
than  the  mafculus;  the  catagogis  was  hollowed  out  at  its 
extremity  D,  wherein  the  engineer  leant  his  body,  and 
then  puffied  the  dioffra  forward,  until  the  chira  G,  came 
to  the  cord  of  the  bow,  which  he  then  put  upon  the  hooks 
of  the  chira;  and,  to  prevent  it  from  turning,  arid  confe¬ 
quently  letting  go  the  cord,  he  put  the  fehafferia  under 
its  extremity,  which  ended  in  the  point  I ;  he  then  puffied 
with  all  his  force  the  end  F  of  the  dioffra  againff  forne 
wall,  or  againff  the  ground,  keeping  his  body  in  the  cavi¬ 
ty  D,  of  the  catagogis."  In  this  manner  he  drew  to  him 
the  dioffra  and  the  chira;  the  chira  having  feized  the  firing 
of  the  bow,  this  was.  in  like  manner  drawn  towards  his 
body,  arid  the  bow  thereby  bent.  The  following  mecha- 
nifm  was  made  to  hinder  the  bow  from  drawing  the  diof¬ 
tra  backwards:  there  was  a  rule  with  teeth  LL,  fixed  on 
both  fides  the  fyrinx,  and  a  hook  of  iron  M,  called  cata- 
clida,  which  turned  vertically  on  an  iron  axis,  on  both 
fides  of  the  dioffra ;  when  the  dioftra  was  puffied  forwards, 
the  cataclida  fell  fucceffively  between  the  teeth  of  the  rule, 
which  hindered  the  dioftra  from  going  backwards.  When 
the  bow  was  bent,  the  engineer  placed  the  arrow  in  the 
epitoxis,  inferring  its  feathered  end  between  the  parts  of 
the  chira,  quite  to  the  firing  of  the  bow,  which  entered 
into  a  cut  made  purpofely  at  that  end  of  the  arrow  ;  he 
then  raifed  the  machine,  and  took  his  aim  by  looking  along 
the  arrow,  and  talcing  the  end  K,  of  the  fehafferia,  drew- 
it  towards  him,  and  confequently  drew  the  other  end  of 
the  fehafferia  from  under  the  chira,  which  by  the  tenlion 
of  the  firing  of  the  bow  inftantly  turned  on  its  axis,  and 
difengaged  the  firing,  whereby  the  arrow  was  difeharged 
with  a  great  velocity.  This  machine  wras  called  gajtra „ 
pheten,  becaufe  the  bow  was  bent  by  the  aCtion  of  pufliing 
with  the  belly. 

The  catapulta,  which  is  reprefented  at  Jig.  2,  of  the  fame 
Plate,  was  a  machine  which  ferved  for  a  (imilar  ufe,  but 
acted  with  greater  ftrength  and  velocity.  To  encreafe  its 
force,  without  much  augmenting  its  magnitude,  fome  of 
the  mechanic  powers  were  added.  Inftead  of  a  bow,  as 
in  the  fcorpion,  the  catapulta  had  a  rectangular  frame  of 
wood,  confiding  of  four  uprights,  placed  at  a  convenient 
diftance,  and  two  horizontal  traverfes,  one  above,  and  the 
other  beneath,  the  four  uprights,  to  which  they  were 
ftrongly  joined  by  tenons  and  plates  of  iron;  the  horizon¬ 
tal  traverfes  were  called  fcutulae  by  the  Romans,  and  pe- 
ritretas  by  the  Greeks,  becaufe  they  had  perforations  on 
all  fides.  The  two  outfide  uprights  were  called  parafta:, 
and  the  two  others  on  the  infide  mefoftie.  Vitruvius  gives 
to  all  the  frames  the  name  of  capitule,  and  Hero  of  plinthe  : 
the  holes  were  pierced  perpendicularly  through  the  two 
peritretae  ;  in  the  middle  between  the  parafta  and  mefofta, 
on  the  right  and  left  fides  of  the  capitule,  oppofite  the  holes 
of  the  peritretae,  were  placed  two  ffrong  bars  of  iron;  and 
and  two  others  were  alfo  applied  oppofite,  in  the  holes  un¬ 
der  the  lower  peritreta ;  thefe  bars  of  iron  were  called 
epizygis.  They  then  tied  to  the  upper  epizygis  one  of  the 
ends  of  a  cord,  the  other  end  being  paffed  through  the 
holes  of  the  two  peritretae  to  the  lower  epizygis,  it  was 
ftretched  round  it,  and  paffed  again  through  the  fame  holes 
to  the  upper  epizygis,  about  which  it  was  ftretched,  and 
again  in  like  manner  to  the  lower  epizygis;  the  fame  ope¬ 
ration  was  repeated  till  the  holes  were  filled,  and  that  the 
cord  could  no  longer  pafs  there  ;  they  afterwards  inferted 
in  the  middle  of  this  aflemblage  of  cords  the  end  of  an 
arm  of  fteel,  or  elaftic  wood;  the  other  end  projected  out 
beyond  the  face  of  the  parafta  near  it,  and  the  two  epi- 
zyges  were  afterwards  turned,  fo  that  the  cords  were  ex- 
3  N  tremely 
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tremely  twifted ;  by  this  menns  they  kept  the  arm  quite 
firm,  and  cauled  it  to  prefs  backwards  with  force  againft 
the  face  of  the  parafta,  where  a  femicircular  cavity  was 
*-nf  purpofely  to  receive  it;  the  fame  manoeuvre  was  re¬ 
peated  exactly  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  capitule  with 
the  epizyges;  and  the  two  arms,  being  thus  retained  by 
the  affemblages  of  twilled  cords,  acquired  a  great  degree 
*)f  elaltic  force,  and  produced  exaftly  the  fame  effeft  as 
the  bow  of  the  feorpion  before  def'cribed.  The  cord  was 
paiTed  through  the  extremities  of  the  arms,  and  fixed ;  it 
was  of  fuch  a  length  as  to  retain  the  arms  at  a  fmall  dif- 
tance  from  the  paraftae,  fo  that  in  the  difcharge  they  fhouid 
rot  ftrike  nor  endanger  them  :  the  arms  were  called  brachiae, 
a ndlikewife ancones;  the  alfemblage  of  twifted cords,  which 
retained  the  arms,  was  called  tonus;  and  the  frame  about 
it  was  called  hemitonus,  and  fometimes  unitonus:  the  in¬ 
terval  which'  was  between  the  two  hemitones  was  left  for 
the  fyrinx  and  the  dioftra,  the  end  of  the  fyrinx  being 
firongly  fixed  upon  the  upper  furface  of  the  fcutula,  or 
lower  peritreta.  The  capitule,  thus  finilhed,  is  fhewn  at 
AMM,  fig.  2,  affixed  upon  the  end  B,  of  the  fyrinx  ;  with 
the  diollra  CH,  the  chira  and  fchafieria  D,  and  cataclida 
O;  the  fame  in  all  refpefts  as  thole  already  defcribed  in 
the  feorpion ;  but  here  was  no  catagogis  ;  infiead  of  which 
it  had  a  fucula  or  axis  EE,  placed  at  the  other  end  of  the 
fyrinx,  its  fides  FF,  projecting  purpofely  to  receive  it.  In 
the  middle  of  this  fucula,  or  axis,  between  the  two  (ides  of 
the  fyrinx,  was  fixed  a  cord  CG,  which  extended  from 
thence  to  the  end  C  of  the  dioftra,  where  it  was  faftened 
to  a  hook.  When  the  machine  was  prepared,  the  dioftra 
was  puflied  forwards  until  the  chira  reached  the  firing  of 
the  bow  IK  I,  and  was  hooked  to  it,  the  dioftra  being  drawn 
backward  by  means  of  the  fucula,  which  was  turned  by 
two  men,  with  the  abidance  of  the  levers  LL,  which  pafs- 
sd  through  its  two  extremities;  by  this  means  the  arms 
1 1,  were  drawn  and  bent,  and,  when  they  were  bent  fuffi- 
eiently,  the  arrow  KH,  was  placed  in  the  epitoxis,  and 
difeharged  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  feorpion,  but  with 
the  mod  furprifing  velocity. 

As  this  engine  was  too  large  to  be  managed  by  hand,  it 
was  l'upported  by  the  pillar  N,  or  columella,  (as  Vitruvius 
calls  it,)  in  height  two  feet  and  a  quarter,  fixed  upon  a 
foot  with  three  branches  PQR,  and  fuftained  by  the  props 
SSS.  On  the  top  of  the  pillar  was  a  cylindric  tenon  TT, 
upon  which  the  chalchefium  UV,  turned,  which  was  thus 
made:  Upon  a  horizontal  and  rectangular  plane  UV,  two 
perpendicular  and  rectangular  fides,  Ua  and  V b,  were  fix¬ 
ed  on  the  right  and  left,  and  between  thefe  was  fixed  ano¬ 
ther  fimilar  horizontal  plane,  b,  c,  d,  a  little  above  the  firfl. 
In  the  middle  of  thefe  planes  were  holes  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  tenon  TT,  of  the  pillar  ;  the  two  perpendicu¬ 
lar  fides  were  at  fuch  a  diflance  one  from  the  other,  that 
they  could  receive  between  them  the  breadth  of  the  fy¬ 
rinx,  which  being  placed  there,  an  iron  axis  E,  was  palled 
horizontally  acrois  the  two  fides  of  the  chalchefium  and 
of  the  fyrinx,  binding  them  together,  and  permitting  the 
fyrinx  to  revolve  vertically  about  that  axis,  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  that  the  whole  catapulta  could  be  inclined  in  all.  pofft- 
ble  directions,  and  by  means  of  the  chalchefium,  which 
turned  upon  the  tenon  of  the  pillar,  it  might  be  moved 
horizontally  on  all  fides,  and  in  this  manner  it  might  be 
pointed  towards  any  objeft  whatfoever.  To  keep  it  fixed 
and  immoveable  in  the  direction  defired,  it  was  thus  ma¬ 
naged  :  one  end  f,.  of  a  piece  of  wood  f g,  was  joined  to 
the  top  of  the  columella,  or  pillar,  by  a  hinge  which  per¬ 
mitted  it  to  turn  vertically,  fo  that  the  other  end  which 
yelled  on  the  ground  might  be  placed  in  different  fituations ; 
this  piece  was  called  anteridium;  near  its  upper  extremi¬ 
ty,  the  anapaufteria  hi,  was-fixed  to  it  by  a  joint,  which 
permitted  it  to  turn  vertically.  When  the  fyrinx  was  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  propofed  direction,  the  lower  end  g  of  the  an¬ 
teridium,  was  moved,  fo  that  the  anapaufteria  reded  per  ¬ 
pendicularly  under  the  fyrinx  ;  the  end  i,  of  the  anapauf¬ 
teria  was  then  railed  and  fixed  under  the  fyrinx  in  the  holes 
purpofely  made ;  by  this  means  the  fyrinx  was  rendered 
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immoveable  in  its  pofition,  and  then  the  engineer  difehar¬ 
ged  the  arrow-  precifely  in  the  fame  manner  as  from  the 
feorpion.  Catapultas  were  made  of  different  lizes,  but 
there  w'ere  only  two  generally  in  ufe :  the  fmallelt  was 
called  trifipilhamal ,  becaufe  it  threw  arrows  of  three  fpans 
long;  the  Jargeft  was  called  tricubital ,  becaufe  it  Ihot  ar¬ 
rows  of  three  cubits  long. 

The  balijta,  or  machine  for  difeharging  (tones,  is  (hewn 
at  fig-  3-  capitule  was  fimilar  to  that  of  the  catapulta, 

except  that  the  two  hemitones  were  placed  at  a  greater 
diflance  one  from  the  other,  leaving  a  larger  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  two  mefoltae,  which  in  the  balilta  were  called 
antiftte.  As  this  machine  was  fometimes  required  to  throw 
very  large  (tones,  it  was  necelfary  to  have  this  large  inter¬ 
val.  There  was  alfo  another  difference,  namely,  that  the 
fcutulae  or  peritretae,  which  in  the  catapulta  extended  in 
one  piece  over  the  two  hemitones,  were  feparated  in  the 
balilta,  and  extended  only  over  one  hemitone.  The  lower 
peritretae  were  alfo  feparated  in  the  fame  manner,  fo  that 
the  two  hemitones  were  not  united  by  their  peritretae,  but 
by  two  other  pieces  of  wood,  one  of  which  extended  over 
the  two  upper  peritretae,  and  the  other  under  the  two  bot¬ 
tom  peritrette,  being  fattened  to  the  fame  by  tenons.  The 
paraltae  were  made  like  thofe  of  the  catapulta,  but  had  01a 
their  back-part  a  curvelinear  projection,  oppofed  to  the 
circular  cavity,  in  which  was  the  arm,  in  order  to  (trength- 
en  it.  The  antift.-e  had  alfo  a  curved  projection  called  hy- 
popterna,  on  the  fide  next  the  arm,  againft  which  the  root 
of  the  arm,  called  pterna,  relied.  The  grain  of  the  wood 
in  the  paraltae  and  antiltae  was  perpendicular;  they  had 
both  tenons  placed  at  their  upper  and  under  extremities, 
which  entered  into  the  peritretae,  and  there  joined  them 
firongly  ;  and  all  the  angles  and  joints  of  the  capitule  were 
ftrengthened  witli  plates  of  iron.  The  peritretae  in  this 
machine  had  the  figure  of  a  rhombe,  in  order  to  permit 
the  arms  to  diverge  lo  much  the  more.  The  capitule  of 
the  balilta  thus  formed,  was  fixed  upon  the  horizontal 
frame  ot  w’ood  NABC,  \nfig.  3.  This  frame  was  made 
up  of  divers  pieces  of  wood  DDD,  placed  at  equal  dif- 
tances  crolfwife,  the  whole  length  of  the  capitule;  they 
projected  forwards,  and  were  bound  at  their  faliant  extre¬ 
mity  by  a  tranfverfe  piece  of  wood  AB;  this  frame  was 
called  rnenfa,  the  Greeks  called  it  trapeza :  over  it  was  a 
covering  of  boards  EE,  called  tabula,  of  which  the  upper 
furface  was  on  a  level  with  the  bottoms  of  the  lower  pe- 
ritretse;  on  the  tabula  was  placed  the  climax,  or  (as  Vi¬ 
truvius  calls  it)  the  climaciclos,  FGG,  which  was  an  ho¬ 
rizontal  frame  of  wood  refembling  a  ladder,  from  whence 
it  derived  its  name,  and  was  compofed  of  two  long  pieces 
GG  and  FF,  joined  together  by  many  tranfverfe  pieces 
HH,  placed  among  themfelves  at  fuitable  diftances.  The 
climax  anlwered  to  the  fyrinx  of  the  catapulta;  it  was 
placed  on  the  tabula,  fo  that  it  projected  from  it  on  every 
fide  ;  upon  two  long  parallel  pieces  were  placed  two  others, 
called  alae,  II  and  KK,  equal  in  breadth  and  length;  be¬ 
tween  the  alae,  and  over  the  tranfverfe  pieces  HH,  of  the 
climax,  was  placed  the  dioftra  LLL,  which  was  of  the 
fame  length  as  the  climax  ;  the  climax  was  ftrongly  fatt¬ 
ened  to  the  menfa,  and  ftrengthened  by  the  anterides  or 
Hays  MM,  extending  from  the  extremities  of  the  alae  to 
the  upper  peritretae.  The  chira,  fchafteria,  &c.  OP,  were 
fixed  on  the  dioftra,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  catapulta; 
but  here  the  crooked  extremity  P,  of  the  chira,  was  not 
fplit  into  a  fork,  but  was  made  likeafinger,  and  was  raifed 
high  enough  above  the  dioftra,  that  the  cord  of  the  bow 
when  difengaged  might  feize  the  (tone  Q^,  towards  the 
middle  of  its  height,  in  order  that  it  might  aft  upon  it 
with  more  certainty  and  ftrength.  With  the  fame  inten¬ 
tion  the  arms  RR,  were  difpofed  in  fuch' a  manner  that 
the  cord  of  the  bow,  in  going  backwards,  might  be  moved 
at  that  height  above  the  dioftra ;  moreover,  the  cord  c-f 
the  bow  SS,  was  made  broad  like  a  girdle,  and  not  round 
as  in  the  catapulta,  and  had  a  loop  P,  in  the  middle,  which 
hooked  upon  the  finger  of  the  chira. 

Thefe  machines  were,  made  with  very  ftrong  and  hard 
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wood,  and  as  light  as  could  accord  with  thefe  two  quali¬ 
ties,  in  order  that  they  might  the  more  eaiily  be  tranfport- 
ed  from  one  place  to  another.  For  the  lame  reafon,  t Ire 
different  pieces  of  which  they  were  computed  might  be 
feparated  one  from  the  other,  except  the  hemitones,  which 
were  always  entire,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  and  time 
neceffary  for  preparing  the  tonus.  The  cords  which  form¬ 
ed  the  tonus  were  commonly  made  with  the  linews  or  ten¬ 
dons  of  animals  ;  thofe  of  the  legs  of  the  deer  kind,  and 
of  the  neck  of  a  bull,  were  particularly  recommended  ; 
but  they  oftener  preferred  cords  made  with  women’s  hair, 
and  conlidered  them  as  the  ffrongelt. 

The  ancients  had  balidas  and  catapultas,  which  were  of 
condruflions  different  from  thofe  we  have  been  defcribing: 
Bitto  has  given  a  defcription  of  two  of  thefe  machines, 
and  fays,  that  it  was  often  neceffary  to  diverfify  their  form, 
according  to  place,  polition,  and  other  circumdances.  Phi¬ 
lo  alfo  makes  mention  of  feveral  alterations  and  correc¬ 
tions  he  had  made  in  the  condrutdion  which  was  molt  com¬ 
monly  followed.  The  catapulta  that  Lipfius  found  in  the 
arfenal  of  Bruffels,  although  it  much  refembled  that  above 
defcribed,  yet  differed  from  it  in  fome  particulars,  and 
had  fome  of  the  corrections  which  Philo  mentions.  The 
defcription  found  in  Vegetius  and  Marceilinus,  who  lived 
fome  years  after  Vitruvius,  prove  that,  during  that  inter¬ 
val  of  time,  the  forms  as  well  as  the  names  of  thofe  mi¬ 
litary  machines  had  undergone  many  changes.  Thefe  au¬ 
thors  call  the  machine  which  lanced  arrows  and  darts  ba- 
UJI&-,  and  thofe  which  threw  hones  onager,  after  the  ani¬ 
mal  of  that  name,  of  whom  it  is  reported,  that  he  throws 
ftones  with  his  feet  at  the  hunters  when  purfuing  him. 
Marceilinus  alfo  fays,  that  the  fame  machine  was  called  a 
fcorpion,  becaufe,  like  the  infeCt  of  that  name,  it  had  its 
fling  or  dart  always  raifed.  The  power  of  thefe  machines, 
according  to  what  the  ancients  relate,  muff  have  been  very 
great.  Athcmeus  fpeaks  of  a  catapulta,  only  one  foot  long, 
that  threw  an  arrow  to  the  didance  of  half  a  mile.  It  is 
laid,  that  others  could  throw  javelins  from  one  fide  of  the 
Danube  to  the  other.  Balidas  threw  great  beams  of  wood, 
lances  of  twelve  cubits  in  length,  and  dones  that  weighed 
30olbs.  Polybius  makes  mention  of  dones  which  were 
thrown  by  balidas  to  hinder  ved'els  from  entering  into  the 
port.  Jofephus  has  likewife  related  feveral  examples  of 
the  power  of  thefe  machines  ;  he  fays,  they  beat  down 
the  ramparts  and  battlements  of  towers,  and  overthrew 
whole  files  of  foldiers  even  to  the  rear  rank ;  and  many 
other  ancient  authors  have  likewife  fpoken  of  their  pro¬ 
digious  effect.  When  breaches  were  made  by  thefe  en¬ 
gines,  they  were  ufually  defended  by  machines  called  lyo- 
nors,  one  of  which  is  (hewn  at  Jig.  4.  Thefe  were  driven 
with  their  points  towards  the  enemy,  or  fixed  firmly  in 
the  breach  with  pods  and  chains,  fothattheadailantscould 
not  dorm  the  works  without  frefii  danger  and  difficulty. 

Other  engines  of  ancient  artillery,  tiled  by  our  ancedors, 
were  the  mangonel,  the  trebuchet,  the  petrary,  the  robi- 
net,  the  mate-griffon,  the  bricolle,  the  bugle  or  bible,  the 
efpringal,  the  mata-funda,  the  ribaudequin,  engine- a- 
verge,  and  the  war-wolf ;  many  of  which  continued  in  life 
fome  time  after  the  introduction  of  cannon.  The  term 
mangona,  it  is  faid,  was  generical,  (landing  for  all  kinds  of 
warlike  machines  ;  and  was  a  Greek  word  of  that  import, 
in  ufe  in  the  time  of  the  lower  empire.  The  trebuchet 
was  an  engine  for  throwing  dones,  for  which  purpofe  a 
ding  was  fometimes  fixed  to  it ;  it  acted  by  means  of  a 
great  weight  fadened  to  the  fliort  arm  of  a  lever,  which 
being  let  fall,  raifed  the  end  of  the  long  arm  with  great 
velocity,  whereby  the  dones  were  difeharged.  The  pe¬ 
trary  was  alfo  a  done-throwing  machine,  as  its  name  im¬ 
ports.  The  robinet  and  mate-griffon  threw  both  darts 
and  ffiowers  of  dones.  The  bricolle,  according  to  Froif- 
fart,  diot  darts  called  carreaux,  from  their  folid  fquare 
pyramidical  heads  of  iron ;  this  adted  by  the  fame  moving 
power  as  the  trebuchet.  Beugles  or  bibles  were  alfo  en¬ 
gines  for  throwing  large  dones,  as  we  learn  from  an  ancient 
poem  called  the  Romance  of  Claris.  The  efpringal  was 
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calculated  for  throwing  large  darts,  called  muchettae; 
fometimes,  indead  of  feathers,  they  were  winged  with 
brai's;  thefe  darts  were  alfo  called  viretons,  from  their 
whirling  about  in  the  air.  The  matafunda  was  a  done- 
throwing  machine,  probably  by  means  of  ailing;  fome 
derive  its  name  from  the  words  funcla  and  matlare,  fome¬ 
times  written  mature,  i.e.  a  murdering  ding.  The  ribau¬ 
dequin  was  a  large  kind  of  crofs-bow.  The  war-wolf  is 
very  differently  defcribed  by  different  writers.  Procopius's 
account  feeming  to  be  the  mod  accurate,  we  fhall  give  it 
in  his  own  words  :  “  At  the  gates  they  fet  up  wolves,  made 
thus :  they  fet  two  beams  from  the  ground  reaching  to  the 
battlements,  and  laying  chequer-wife  pieces  of  timber 
wrought,  fome  upright,  and  fome  crofs  ;  they  joint  them 
fo  that  the  mot  tilling  holes  meete  one  another  ;  and  before 
each  joint  dicks  out  a  pointed  piece  of  wood  like  a  thick 
fpiirr,  and  fadening  the  crofs  timbers  to  another  beam, 
which,  from  the  top,  reaches  half  way  down ;  they  lay 
the  beams  flat  long  upon  the  gates,  and,  an  enemy  ap¬ 
proaching,  men  above  lay  hold  of  the  higher  ends  of  the 
beams,  and  timid  them  down,  which,  falling  fuddenly 
among  the  affailants  with  thofe  wooden  points  dicking  out, 
kill  all  they  light  on.”  Procopius's  Hiflory  of  the  Gothic  Warsr 
b.  i.  p.  27.  Probably  there  was  a  chain  or  cord  to  draw  it 
back  after  it  had  taken  effeif.  Of  the  engine-a- verge 
there  is  no  particular  defcription;  but,  from  a  paffage  in 
the  Hidory  of  Charles  VII.  of  France,  quoted  by  father 
Daniel,  we  learn,  that  it  was  a  projectile  machine,  that  it 
was  ul’ed  with  cannon,  and  that  it  remained  in  ufe  after  the 
other  machines  were  laid  a  fide  :  “  Lefquels  eugins-a-verge 
&  bombardes,  dit  l’hidorien,  jettoient  &  tiroient  nuit  & 
jour  fans  cede  contre  ce  chateau.”  Of  the  vad  force  of 
thefe  machines  furprifing  dories  are  related,  though,  from 
the  conftnuftion  of  our  ancient  cadles,  it  does  not  feem  as 
if  their  range  w'as  very  great,  fince  many  of  our  mod  im¬ 
portant  fortredes  are  commanded  by  hills  within  four  or 
five  hundred  yards  of  them;  as  for  inftance,  the  cadle  of 
Dover,  once  deemed  the  key  of  this  kingdom,  and  alfo 
thofe  of  Corfe  and  Guildford.  Mezeray  fays,  the  great  - 
ed  range  of  a  mangonel  was  five  dadia,  or  1042  yards,  but 
then  this' was  at  an  elevation;  thefe  machines  not  only 
threw  darts  and  large  (tones,  but  even  the  bodies  of  men 
and  horfes,  indances  of  both  being  mentioned  by  Froiffart; 
and  many  furprifing  efforts  of  a  limilar  kind  occur  in  the 
wars  of  China,  for  which  fee  China. 

Of  the  machines  moved  by  human  drength,  the  chief 
was  the  battering-ram,  which  was  a  huge  beam  or  beams 
joined  together,  having  its  extremity  fhod  with  iron,  lome- 
times  cad  in  the  diape  of  the  head  of  a  ram  ;  it  was  pulhcd 
forwards  by  the  united  drength  of  a  number  of  men,  in 
the  method  diewn  in  the  annexed  Plate  ;  when  its  iron 
head  linking  or  butting  againd  the  wall,  in  the  manner  of 
the  animal  whole  name  it  bore,  it  difplaced  the  dones, 
and  made  a  breach.  The  ram,  though  fometimes  flip- 
ported  on  the  fhoulders  of  men,  was  more  frequently  fuf- 
pended  to  a  triangle,  or  beam,  fo  that  the  whole  force  of 
the  men  was  directed  to  pudiing  it  forwards;  the  ram  wars 
frequently  ufed  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  Dr. 
Delaguliers,  however,  has  demondrated,  that  the  momen¬ 
tum  of  a  battering-ram,  twenty-eight  inches  in  diameter, 
180  feet  long,  with  a  head  of  cad-iron  of  one  ton  and  a 
half,  the  whole  ram  with  its  iron  hoops  weighing  41,11  2lb. 
and  moved  by  the  united  drength  of  a  thoufand  men,  will 
be  only  equal  to  a  ball  of  361b.  lhot  point  blank  from  a 
cannon.  Sir  Chridopher  Wren  made  great  ufe  of  the  bat¬ 
tering-ram  to  demolifh  and  throw  down  the  walls  of  the 
old  church  of  St.  Paul,  previous  to  rebuilding  it.  He 
found  no  machine  equal  to  it  for  that  purpofe,  particularly 
in  disjoining  the  dones. 

The  machines  ufed  forcovering  the  approaches  of  troops 
employed  in  fieges,  were  moveable  towers  of  feveral  do¬ 
ries,  called  belfreys,  cats,  and  lows,  fimilarto  the  tortoile, 
vinea,  and  pluteus,  of  the  ancients:  thefe  were  fixed  on 
wheels,  and  likewife  puflied  forward  or  drawn  by  human 
drength,  latterly  fome  tunes  affided  by  the  capftern,  01 
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other  mechanical  contrivances.  Thefe  moveable  towers 
were  of  an  amazing  magnitude.  Hero  diftinguiflies  three 
kinds:  the  fmallefl,  he  fays,  were  of  ten  (lories;  the  lar¬ 
ger  were  of  fifteen  (lories ;  the  greated,  called  double,  were 
of  twenty  flages,  they  were  larged  at  bottom,  and  decrea- 
fed  every  ftory.  The  towers  or  belfreys  of  more  modern 
times  were  not  fo  large;  they  rarely  exceeded  three  or 
four  dages  or  dories,  and  were  covered  with  raw  hides,  to 
proteft  them  from  fire;  in  them  was  a  bridge  to  let  down 
upon  the  parapet,  when  the  ramparts  were  to  be  (formed. 
T  he  lower  dage  or  ground  floor  was  occupied  by  a  ram, 
and  the  upper  dories  by  archers  and  crofs-bow  men,  who 
were  to  attack  the  ramparts,  and  icale  the  wails,  as  repre- 
fented  in  the  Plate. 

The  cattus,  cathoufe,  gat t us,  or  cat,  wasa  covered  (lied, 
■occafionally  fixed  on  wheels,  and  ufed  for  covering  the 
foldiers  employed  in  filling  up  the  ditch,  preparing  the  way 
for  the  moveable  tower,  or  mining  the  wall:  it  was  called 
a  cat,  becaufe  under  it  foldiers  lay  in  watch,  like  a  cat  for 
its  prey.  See  Artillery-Plate  II.  Some  of  thefe  cats  had 
crenelles  and  chinks,  from  whence  the  archers  could  dif- 
charge  their  arrows ;  thefe  were  called  caflellated  cats. 
Sometimes  under  the  cover  of  this  machine  the  befiegers 
worked  a  (mail  kind  of  ram.  The  fow  was  alfo  a  covered 
machine  for  the  fame  purpofe,  and  much 'of  the  lame  con- 
flruclion,  though  probably  lefs,  as  it  derived  its  name  from 
the  foldiers  lying  under  it  clofe  together,  like  pigs  under 
a  fow  ;  though  another  reafon  is  given  for  that  appellation, 
namely,  its  being  applied  to  digging  and  rooting  up  the 
earth.  The  former  was  alluded  to  by  the  countefs  who 
defended  the  caftle  of  Dunbar  againfl  Edward  III.  when 
flie  threatened,  that,  unlefs  the  Englifhmen  kept  their  fow 
better,  flie  would  make  her  cad  her  pigs.  Camden,  wdio 
mentions  this  circumflance,  fays,  “  The  fow  is  yet  ufed  iu 
ireland.”  Two  machines,  the  one  called  the  boar,  and 
the  other  the  fow,  were  employed  by  the  parliamentarians 
in  the  liege  of  Corfe-caftle,  Dorfetfhire.  Among  fonie 
.ancient  drawings  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  preferved  in 
the  Britifh  Mufeum,  are  reprefentations  of  covered  war- 
carts,  or  waggons,  filled  with  mulketeers.  The  top  and 
fides  of  the  waggon  are  pierced  with  loop-holes,  and  the 
horfes  are  placed  under  cover,  beneath  the  waggon.  Seve¬ 
ral  of  thefe  waggons  are  there  reprefented  as  Rationed  in  the 
centre  of  a  ‘fquare  battalion  of  halberdiers.  One  of  them, 
•without  its  top  and  tide  covering,  to  exhibit  its  conflruc- 
tion,  with  its  horfes  and  foldiers,  is  (hewn  at  Jig.  5,  and 
,’one  with  its  covering  is  fhewn  at  jig .6,  of  the  Artillery- 
Plate  I. 

The  Greek  fire,  a  very  dedruflive  part  of  the  ancient 
•artillery,  was,  as  the  original  Greeks  pretend,  invented  by 
''Call uncus,  an  architect  of  Heliopolis  or  Balbec,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Condantine  Pogonatus.  That 
emperor,  it  is  Paid,  forbade  the  art  of  making  it  to  be  com¬ 
municated  to  any  drangers,  or  others,  except  his  lubjects  ; 
it  was,  however,  at  length  known,  and  in  common  ufe 
among  the  nations  confederated  with  the  Byzantines ;  the 
crufaders  alfo  poffeifed  the  fecret  of  preparing  this  won¬ 
derful  eompolition.  Anna  Commena  has  given  an  account 
of  the  ingredients  of  which  it  was  compofed :  thefe  were 
bitumen,  fulplmr,  and  naptha.  The  Greek  fire  is  much 
fpoken  of  in  all  the  Hidories  of  the  Holy  Wars,  as  fre¬ 
quently  employed  with  fuccefs  by  the  Saracens  againdthe 
Chridians.  Procopius,  in  his  Hidory  of  the  Goths,  calls 
it  Medea’s  oil,  confidering  it  as  an  infernal  compofition 
prepared  by  that  forcerefs.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  known 
In  China  in  917,  three  hundred  years  after  Conllantine  Po¬ 
gonatus,  under  the  name  of  the  oil  of  the  cruel  fire,  and 
was  carried  thither  by  the  Kitan  Tartars,  who  had  it  from 
the  king  of  On.  By  the  following  defeription  of  it,  given 
by  joinville,  who  was  eye-witnefs,  it  has  fomewhatthe  ap¬ 
pearance  of  one  of  the  iron  rockets  dill  ufed  in  India  :  he 
pays  it  was  thrown  from  the  bottom  of  a  machine  called  a 
petrary,  and  that  it  came  forwards  as  large  as  a  barrel  of 
■verjuice,  with  a  tail  of  fire  ilfuing  from  it,  making  a  noife 
like  thunder,  and  (eeming  like  a  dragon  flying  through 
ithc  air,  and,  from  the  great  quantity  of  fire  it  threw  out, 
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giving  fuch  a  light  that  one  might  fee'in  the  camp  as  if  it 
had  been  day.  The  fire  produced  by  this  compofition  is 
faid  to  have  been  inextingui (liable  by  water.  Geoffry  de 
Vinefauf,  who  accompanied  Richard  I.  to  the  crufade, 
fays  of  it,  “with  a  pernicious  dench  and  livid  flame,  it 
confumes  even  flint  and  iron,  nor  could  it  be  extinguifhed 
by  water;  but  by  fprinkling  fand  upon  it  its  violence  may 
be  abated,  and  vinegar  poured  upon  it  will  put  it  out.” 
From  other  deferiptions  it  appears,  that  this  compofition 
•was  of  an  undtuous  and  vifeid  nature,  flicking  to  the  ob¬ 
jects  againd  which  it  was  thrown;  it  was  in  land  engage¬ 
ments  and  fieges  projected  by  the  machines  of  the  rimes, 
and  at  lea  by  the  hand,  enclofed  in  veflels  or  phials,  in 
which  it  was  alfo  kept  and  tranfported ;  it  was  likewife 
fometimes  fattened  to  the  heads  of  arrows ;  and  fea-water, 
indead  of  extinguifliing  it,  feemed  to  give  it  greater  vio¬ 
lence  and  activity.  Father  Daniel  fays,  this  wild-fire  was 
not  only  ufed  in  fieges,  but  even  in  battles,  and  that  Phi- 
lip  Augudus  king  of  France,  having  found  a  quantity  of 
it  ready  prepared  in  Acre,  brought  it  with  him  to  France, 
and  ufed  it  at  the  fiege  of  Dieppe,  for  burning  the  Englifli 
veflels  in  that  harbour.  It  was  alfo  ufed  at  feveral  oriier 
fieges  in  France,  and  an  engineer  named  Gaubert,  a  native 
of  Mante,  acquired  the  art  of  making  it,  which  luckily 
for  mankind  has  fince  been  lofl.  A  compofition  fomething 
ot  the  lame  nature  was  a  few  years  ago  invented  by  a  che- 
mift  in  this  country,  who  at  prefent  enjoys  an  annual  al¬ 
lowance  fo  long  as  it  (hall  remain  a  fecret,  our  govern¬ 
ment  being  unwilling  to  encreafe  the  deftriuflion  and  cru¬ 
elty  of  war;  a  like  difeovery  was  made  in  France  or  Hol¬ 
land,  and  for  the  like  reafon  fupprefled.  The  Greek  fire 
was  ufed  long  after  the  introduction  of  fire-arms,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  fieges.  When  the  bifliop  of  Norwich  befieged 
Ypres  in  13S3,  the  garrifon  is  faid  by  Walfingham  to  have 
defended  themfelves  fo  well  with  dones,  arrows,  lances, 
Greek  fire,  and  certain  engines  called  guns,  that  they  obli¬ 
ged  the  Englifli  to  raife  the  fiege  with  fuch  precipitation, 
that  they  left  behind  them  their  great  guns,  which  were 
of  inedimable  value.  A  great  part  of  that  army  was  foon 
after  befieged  in  the  town  of  Barburgh  by  the  French, 
who  threw  fuch  quantities  of  Greek  fire  into  it,  that  they 
burned  a  third  part  of  the  town,  and  obliged  the  Englifli 
to  capitulate.  The  invention. of  gunpowder  fuperfeded 
the  Greek  fire;  aftd  its  application  to  fire-arms  may  be 
ranked  among  the  mod  important  of  all  human  difeoveries. 
For  its  hidory,  preparation,  and  furprifing  effedts,  fee  the 
articles  Gunnery  and  Gunpowder. 

The  invention  of  gunpowder  was  the  introduction  to  all 
the  various  implements  of  modern  artillery ;  as  cannon, 
mortars,  howitzers,  peteraros,  matchlocks,  petards,  par¬ 
tridges,  bombs,  carcafes,  grenades,  internals,  &c.  &c. 
Bombs  appear  to  be  among  the  mod  early  of  thefe  inven-' 
tions.  Strada  fays,  they  were  tiled  in  the  year  1588,  at 
the  fiege  of  Vakterdonc,  a  town  in  Guelders ;  but  from 
bis  defeription  it  appears,  that  what  he  calls  a  bomb  was 
in  reality  a  carcafs.  Nothing,  fays  he,  frightened  the 
burghers  more  than  certain  hollow  balls  filled  with  powder 
and  materials  that  could  not  be  extinguifhed;  thefe  balls 
were  thrown  into  the  air  by  mortars,  and  had  a  match  of 
a  certain  length,  in  order  to  let  fire  to  the  powder.  Fall¬ 
ing  on  the  tops  of  houfes,  they  broke  through  them,  and, 
as  foon  as  they  had  taken  fire,  they  burfl,  and  fpread  out 
on  every  fide  a  flame  which  was  difficult  to  diflinguilh  with 
.water.  This  infirument,  which  gave  origin  to  grenades, 
fire-pots,  and  the  like  machines,  was  invented,  it  is  faid, 
a  few  days  before  the  fiege  of  Vakterdonc,  by  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  Veulo,  a  maker  of  fire-works.  The  inhabitants 
of  that  town  propofed  with  this  invention  to  divert  the 
duke  of  Cleves,  who  was  on  a  vifit  to  them,  and  to  whom 
they  had  given  a  grand  repad  ;  they  therefore  were  defi- 
rous  of  making  the  firfl  trial  of  it  before  him,  and  it  fuc- 
ceeded  much  beyond  their  expectation  ;  for  the  bomb  fall¬ 
ing  on  a  houfe  beat  in  the  roof  and  floors,  and  fet  it  011 
fire,  which,  communicating  with  the  neighbouring  houfes, 
burnt  two-thirds  of  the  town,  the  fire  being  fo  violent  that 
it  was  impoflible  to  extinguidi  it.  I  know,  adds  Strada, 
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that  Tome  have  written,  that  a  month  or  two  before  a  like 
experiment  had  been  made  at  Bergen-op-Zoom,  by  an 
Italian  deferter  from  the  Spanifli  troops,  who  had  engaged 
with  the  Dutch,  and  had  promifed  to  make  them  fome 
hollow  balls  of  (tone,  or  iron,  which  being  thrown  into  a 
befieged  town,  and  hurtling  after  their  fall,  would  fet  eve¬ 
ry  thing  on  fire  ;  but,  as  he  was  preparing  his  compolition, 
a  fpark  having  fallen  on  the  powder,  he  was  blown  up, 
and  by  his  death  left  his  employers  in  an  uncertainty,  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  his  fecret  would  fucceed.  From  both  thefe 
defcriptions  it  is  evident  the  end  propofed  was  to  burn  the 
towns  by  means  of  thefe  fire-balls.  The  effect  of  the  bomb 
is  chiefly  confined  to  beating  down  buildings  by  its  fall,  or, 
by  its  explolion  and  the  pieces  of  broken  iron  thrown  about 
in  all  directions,  to  break  and  detlroy  every  thing  around 
it.  Valturinus,  who  is  the  oldeft  of  the  modern  writers 
on  war,  the  fir  ft  edition  of  whole  book  was  publiflied  in 
Latin,  at  Bafle,  in  1472,  carries  the  invention  of  bombs  at 
lead  a  century  farther  back  than  Strada ;  for  in  book  x. 
p.267,  of  his  work,  there  is  the  figure  of  a  cannon,  of 
the  howitzer  kind,  deftined  to  throw  a  brazen  ball,  filled 
with  combuttibles,  or  powder.  Bombs  fince  their  firft  in¬ 
vention  have  been  much  improved,  and  they  are  now  made 
of  caft  iron,  thickeft  at  the  part  oppofite  the  vent ;  by  which 
means,  that  fide  being  heavieft,  they  fall  with  the  fufe  up- 
permoft,  and  thereby  prevent  its  being  broken  or  fmother- 
ed  :  though  fome  engineers  think  that  when  caft  equal  they 
fly  truer,  and  burft  into  more  pieces.  Blondel  points  out 
an  extraordinary  method  of  throwing  (tones  into  a  befie¬ 
ged  town  without  making  life  of  a  mortar.  “  The  Poles 
(fays  he)  aflifted  by  fome  auxiliary  troops  befieged  the 
town  of  Thorne  in  Prufiia,  held  by  the  Swedes,  into  which 
they  frequently  threw  (tones  of  a  monftrous  fize,  great 
quarters  of  mill-ftones,  and  fquared  (tones  of  more  than 
8oolbs.  weight,  without  making  ufe  of  mortars,  but  by 
the  following  eafy  method:  In  the  firm  ground,  near  the 
counterfcarp,  they  digged  holes  juft  of  the  fize  and  figure 
of  the  (tone  they  intended  to  throw,  the  bottom  of  which 
hole  being  flat  and  even  was  turned  towards  the  town, 
with  fuch  an  angle  of  inclination  as  they  judged  by  eftima- 
tion  was  proper  for  the  direction  of  their  throw,  and  in 
the  middle  of  this  bottom  they  digged  another  hole  deeper 
and  in  form  of  a  chamber,  and  in  fuch  fort,  that  the  axis 
of  the  laft  hole  palling  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  (tone,  was  perpendicular  to  its  bed,  and  was  the  fame 
as  the  line  of  direction  ;  they  filled  this  hole  with  gun¬ 
powder,  if  the  earth  was  fufficiently  firm,  or  elfe  they  put 
in  a  petard  of  a  fize  proportioned  to  the  weight  of  the 
(tone,  which  refting  upon  the  plane  of  the  madrier  of  the 
petard,  or  of  the  tompion  of  the  chamber,  received  the 
full  force  of  the  powder,  which  was  lighted  by  means  of 
a  thread  dipped  in  brandy,  and  compolition  of  artificial 
fire-works,  and,  rifing  to  a  great  height  in  the  air,  fell  in 
the  town  at  the  deftined  place,  where  it  cruflied  every 
thing  it  met  with  in  its  fall.” 

After  the  invention  of  bombs,  thofe  of  carcaffes  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  and  grenades,  naturally  followed  :  the  latter 
are  faid  to  have  been  firft  u led  in  1594.  Of  this  kind  is 
the  curious  invention  called  partridges,  reprefented  at 
Jg.  1,  of  the  annexed  Plate.  Thefe  were  thrown  from  a 
mortar  fo  conftruCted,  that  its  central  bore  would  contain 
a  bomb  or  carcafs  of  very  large  calibre;  and  being  fur- 
rounded  with  a  number  of  (mail  bores,  of  a  fize  capable 
of  containing  a  hand-grenade  in  each,  the  whole  were  fired 
at  once,  and  flew  together  like  a  covey  of  partridges  ;  and 
hence  the  name.  A  1'eCtion  of  the  bore  of  this  lpecies  of 
mortar  is  alfo  given  in  the  Plate.  The  howitzer,  wljich 
is  a  kind  of  mortar  mounted  like  a  gun  on  a  field-carriage, 
its  trunnions  being  fixed  in  the  middle,  is  on  particular 
occalions  extremely  ferviceable ;  they  were  invented  by 
the  Germans  about  the  year  1594,  and  were  fometimes 
ufed  to  throw  red-hot  balls. 

The  petard  was  a  contrivance  made  ufe  of  to  burft  open 
gates,  draw-bridges,  and  doors  of  arfenals,  fortreffes,  and 
cattles,  attacked  by  furprile.  It  is  a  kind  of  iron  mortar, 
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of  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  or  of  a  bell,  with  a  touch- 
hole  in  the  centre  of  the  breech,  and  four  handles  for  ratt¬ 
ening  it  to  its  madrier.  Petards  were  of  different  iizes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ufes  for  which  they  were  deligned  ;  a  (mall 
one,  lixteen  lines  thick  at  the  breech  and  eight  or  nine  at 
the  mouth,  its  calibre  five  inches  at  the  breech  and  eight 
at  the  mouth,  and  its  length  from  ten  inches  to  a  foot  long, 
weighed  about  (ixty  pounds,  and  was  the  heft  fize  for  ge¬ 
neral  ufe.  The  manner  of  loading  it  was  this  :  it  was 
filled  nearly  full  with  the  heft  gunpowder,  and  then  co¬ 
vered  with  wadding,  and  afterwards  by  a  wooden  trencher 
exactly  fixed  to  its  calibre  ;  after  this  it  was  to  be  driven 
with  (even  or  eight  ftrokes  of  a  wooden  mallet,  care  being 
taken  not  to  break  the  grains  of  the  powder,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  petard  was  filled  with  yellow  wax,  or 
Greek  pitch,  the  whole  covered  over  with  a  waxed  cloth  ; 
the  mouth,  of  it  was  then  placed  in  a  cavity  turned  to  re¬ 
ceive  it,  in  a  ftrong  plank  about  eighteen  inches  fquare, 
called  a  madrier,  (Lengthened  on  the  oppofite  fide  with  a 
crofs  band  of  iron,  and  a  ftrong  iron  hook  ;  to  this  madrier 
the  petard  was  fattened  by  ftaples  palling  through  the  han¬ 
dles  before-mentioned.  When  it  was  to  be  tiled,  the  ma¬ 
drier  was  made  fait  by  its  hook,  and  by  other  contrivan¬ 
ces,  to  the  gate  intended  to  be  blown  open,  and  fire  being 
fet  to  the  fufe,  which  palled  through  its  vent  or  touch- 
hole  into  the  centre  of  the  pow'der,  the  effeCt  was  gene¬ 
rally  a  fr aft ure  in  the  gate  almoft  equal  to  the  fize  of  the 
madrier.  In  the  Artillery-Plate  III.  are  (hewn  two  figures 
of  the  petard,  with  the  mode  of  applying  them  to  the  en¬ 
trance-gates  of  fortified  places.  Fig.  2,  reprefents  the 
mode  of  fixing  a  petard  to  a  gate,  where  the  bridge  which 
crofted  the  folle,  or  moat,  is  drawn  up  ;  the  petard  is  placed 
upon  the  end  of  a  ladder,  which,  having  its  other  end  fle- 
cured  to  the  axle  of  a  two-wheeled  carriage,  is  let  down 
the  outer  fide  of  the  moat  till  the  petard  touches  the  gate  ; 
the  engineer  then  erodes  upon  the  ladder,  and  having  fixed 
the  petard,  and  introduced  a  cord  or  thread  foaked  in  fpi- 
rits  of  wine  or  brandy  into  the  fufe,  he  returned  with  the 
other  end  down  the  ladder;  which,  with  the  carriage,  be¬ 
ing  now'  removed,  the  thread  was  lighted,  and,  commu¬ 
nicating  with  the  petard,  let  it  off,  fo  as  either  to  fracture 
or  blow  open  the  gate.  Fig.  3,  (hews  the  common  method 
of  fixing  a  petard  to  the  gate  of  a  fortification  ;  and  Jg.  4, 
reprefents  a  machine  of  pointed  javelins,  or  (pears,  lo  pla¬ 
ced,  that  an  enemy  (hould  not  (ally  out  at  unawares  upoa 
the  befiegers  ;  a  centinel  is  placed  over  it,  v  ith  his  match¬ 
lock  and  reft,  to  give  the  Cigna!,  when  necellary,  to  the 
main  army.  This  machine  was  al fq  ufed  both  before  and 
after  the  introdufttion  of  modern  artillery,  to  defend  an 
avenue,  or  narrow  pals.  The  petard,  according  to  father 
Daniel,  was  invented  in  France,  A.  D.  25 79,  in  which 
year  it  was  ufed  by  Henry  IV.  of  France,  then  only  king 
of  Navarre.  In  December  1641,  Arundel  cattle  was  ta¬ 
ken  by  the  parliamentary  forces  under  Sir  William  Waller 
and  colonel  Browne,  who  coming  unexpectedly,  and  find¬ 
ing  the  cattle  gate  (hut,  they  blew  it  open  with  a  petard. 

The  internals  were  a  kind  of  floating  mines,  adapted  t® 
the  fea-fervice,  conftruCted  in  the  hulks  of  (hips  or  boats. 
The  firft  inventor  of  them,  or  at  lead  the  firft  who  put 
them  in  practice,  was  Frederic  Jambelli,  an  Italian  engi¬ 
neer,  at  tlie  liege  of  Antwerp  by  the  Spaniards  under  Alex¬ 
ander  prince  of  Parma,  in  1585  ;  a  very  particular  and  in. 
terefting  relation  of  their  deftruCtive  effect  is  given  by 
Strada,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Belgic  War.  The  devaft  v- 
tion  made  by  thefe  caufed  feveral  others  to  be  tried,  but 
none  of  them  fucceeded  fo  well.  At  Dunkirk  and  St. 
Maloes  they  were  tried  by  t he  Englifh;  at  Havre-de* 
Grace  by  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  under  king  Williams 
and  one  was  conftruCted  by  the  French  to  be  lent  againlt 
Algiers,  in  1688,  but  it  was  not  made  ufe  of.  In  St.  Re- 
mi’s  Memoirs  of  Artillery  there  is  a  feCtion  and  view  of 
the  infernal  ufed  by  the  Dutch  and  Englifh  at  St.  Maloesj 
an  elevation  and  feCtion  of  which  is  giveain  the  preceding 
Plate,  Jg.  5  and  6,  deferibed  by  the  follow  ing  references, 
which  are  applied  to' both  figures:  A,  the  flection  or  pro- 
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file  of  the  machine;  B,  bottom  of  the  veflTel  filled  with 
fund ;  C,  lower  deck  filled  with  20,ooolbs.  of  powder, 
with  a  covering  of  mafonry  a  foot  thick;  D,  fecond  deck 
furnifhed  with  600  bombs  and  carcatfes,  having  two  feet 
of  mafonry  over  it ;  E,  third  deck  above  the  gaillard,  fur- 
nithed  with  fifty  barrels,  hooped  with  iron,  filled  full  of 
all  forts  of  fire-works ;  F,  the  canal  or  tube  for  conduct¬ 
ing  the  fire  to  the  powder,  and  to  the  priming;  G,  iron 
inltru meats,  fifty  in  number,  filled  with  combudibles,  and 
armed  with  points,  whereby  they  would,  if  they  fell  on 
wood  or  any  foft  fubflance,  flick  fall  to  it.  The  machine 
or  veil'd  was  thirty-four  feet  in  length,  eighteen  in  height, 
and  drew  nine  feet  water  ;  the  upper  deck  was  covered  with 
old  iron  cannon  and  langridge  ;  it  broke  a  great  number  of 
windows,  unroofed  many  houfes,  and  produced  a  very  un- 
ttfual  feene  of  devadation. 

At  what  period  cannon  were  firfl  ufed  in  Europe  is  not 
clearly  afeertained  ;  if  we  may  credit  John  Barbour,  arch¬ 
deacon  of  Aberdeen,  king  Edward  III.  had  artillery  in  his 
fird  campaign  againd  the  Scots,  A.D.  1327;  thefe  the 
-archdeacon  calls  crakys  of  war.  Father  Daniel  does  not 
carry  his  claim  in  behalf  of  the  French  fo  high  by  fame 
years,  as  he  only  cites  a  record  preferved  in  the  chamber 
of  accounts  at  Paris,  to  prove  that  the  French  had  ufed 
cannon  in  the  year  1338.  Vilani,  an  Italian  author,  fays, 
the  Englifh  had  cannon  at  the  battle  of  Creffy,  in  1346; 
this  however  is  not  mentioned  by  Froiffart,  or  any  other  of 
the  many  hidorians  who  have  deferibed  that  battle.  Lu- 
gi  Collado  dates  the  introduction  of  cannon  to  have  taken 
place  in  1366  ;  and  other  authors  fay,  that  cannon  was  firfl 
ufed  by  the  Venetians  againft  the  Genoefe,  in  1378.  Thefe 
.machines,  when  firfl  invented,  were  rather  mortars  than 
cannon,  mod  of  them  having  chambers  ;  they  were  in  ge¬ 
neral  conftructed  of  iron  bars,  foldered  or  welded  together, 
and  drengthened  with  iron  hoops;  others  were  made  of 
plates  of  iron  rolled  up  and  fortified  with  hoops  of  the 
fame  metal.  Of  the  fird  kind  there  are  leveral  now  re¬ 
maining  at  Woolwich.  Cannons,  called  alfo  bombards, 
were  at  fird  chiefly  made  of  hammered  iron,  but  in  procefs 
of  time  many  were  cad  of  the  compofition  called  bell  or 
gun  metal ;  they  were  alfo  fometimes  made  of  plates  of 
iron  and  copper,  with  lead  run  between  them.  One  of 
this  fort  of  guns  was  taken  up  on  the  coad  of  Ireland  by 
a  fifherman,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Spa- 
nidi  armada.  The  ancient  bombards  were  fometimes  ve¬ 
ry  large,  and  chiefly  ufed  for  difeharging  done  balls  of  a 
monfirous  fize.  When  Mahomet  II.  befieged  Condanti- 
nople,  anno  1453,  he  battered  the  walls  with  done  bullets, 
and  his  pieces  were  forne  of  them  of  the  calibre  of  i20olbs. 
but  then  they  could  not  be  fired  more  than  four  times  a- 
day.  In  Rymer,  there  is  an  order  from  Henry  V.  to  the 
clerk  of  the  ordnance,  and  John  Bonet,  a  mafonof  Maid- 
done,  to  cut  7000  done  fliot  in  the  quarries  there.  Froif- 
fart  deferibes  a  very  extraordinary  bombard,  ufed  at  the 
Jiege  of  Oudenarde,  made  by  the  people  of  Ghent  under 
the  direction  of  d’Arteville ;  “  therefore  (fays  he),  to  ter¬ 
rify  the  garrifon  of  Oudenarde,  he  caufed  to  be  made  a 
marvellous  great  bombard,  which  was  fifty  feet  long,  and 
threw  dones  of  a  wonderful  bignefs;  when  this  bombard 
was  difeharged,  it  might  be  heard  five  leagues  by  day,  and 
Sen  at  night,  fo  great  was  the  noife  of  its  explollon.” 

Although  modern  artillery  feems  to  have  been  ufed  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Edward  III.  yet  none  of  our  workmen 
ever  attempted  to  cad  them  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
when,  in  1 521,  according  to  Stowe,  or  1535  as  Camden  fays, 
great  brals  ordnance,  as  cannon  and  culverins,  were  fird 
call  in  England,  by  one  John  Owen.  Whether  this  man 
did  not  fucceed,  or  died  before  the  year  1543,  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  ;  but,  in  that  year,  according  to  Stowe,  the  kingem- 
ployed  two  aliens  as  his  gunfounders ;  his  words  are,  “the 
king  minding  wars  with  France  made  great  preparations 
and  provilion,  as  well  of  munitions  and  artillery,  as  alfo  of 
brals  ordnance ;  amongd  which,  at  that  time,  one  Peter 
Bawd,  a  F'renchman  born,  a  gun-founder  or  maker  of  gre.it 
ordnance,  and  one  other  alien  called  Peter  Van  Collen,  a 


gunfmith,  both  the  king’s  freedmen,  conferred  together} 
devifed,  and  caufed  to  be  made,  certain  mortar-pieces,  be¬ 
ing,  at  the  mouth,  from  eleven  inches  unto  nineteen  inches 
wide.”  The  duke  of  Burgundy  alfo  appears  to  have  had 
fome  very  large  ordnance  in  his  army  ;  our  countryman 
Coriat  delcribes  one  that  he  faw  in  the  arfenal  at  Zurich  ; 
“among  them  I  faw  one  palling  great  murdering-piece  ; 
both  ends  thereof  were  fo  exceeding  wide,  that  a  very  cor¬ 
pulent  man  might  eafilv  enter  the  fame ;  this  alfo  w'as 
wonne  in  the  field  from  the  faid  duke.”  vol.  ii.  p.  193. 
He  likewife  mentions  another  large  piece,  termed  a  bafililk, 
which  he  faw  in  the  arfenal  of  Milan  ;  “  alfo  (fays  he)  I 
faw  an  exceeding  huge  balilifke,  which  was  fo  great,  that 
it  would  eafily  contayne  the  body  of  a  very  corpulent 
man.”  About  this  time  chambered  pieces  for  throwing 
Hones,  called  cannon-perriers,  port-pieces,  flock-fow  lers, 
fling-pieces,  portingale-bafes,  and  murtherers,  were  much 
ufed  in  forts,  and  on  fhip-board. 

From  what  has  been  ilated  it  will  appear,  that  the  con- 
drudlion  and  deflination  of  the  original  cannon  were  very 
various.  In  the  Artillery-Plate  IV.  we  have  colleiled  to¬ 
gether  fpecimens  of  the  moll  curious  and  early  pieces  of 
ordnance,  of  which  the  following  is  an  explanation  :  Fig.  1, 
is  a  very  lingular  fpecies  of  cannon,  hooped,  and  made  an¬ 
gular,  and  placed  in  an  angular  carriage;  the  purpofe  of 
it  w  as  to  Ihootat  very  elevated  objeds.  Fig.  2,  is  another 
very  curious  gun,  with  its  carriage,  and  method  of  railing 
or  elevating  it,  fo  as  to  bear  upon  the  object  of  attack. 
Both  of  thefe  are  to  be  feen  at  Peel  Town,  in  the  Ille  of 
Man.  Fig.  3,  is  a  cannon  deferibed  by  colonel  Vallency, 
as  follows  :  “  the  infide  is  a  tube  of  copper  foldered,  and 
covered  with  a  tube  of  plated  or  hammered  iron  ;  and,  as 
it  could  not  be  made  to  (hut  clofeupon  the  copper,  the  in¬ 
terval  is  filled  with  melted  lead.  Over  the  iron  tube  is 
lead,  then  plated  iron  where  necelfary,  to  fortify  it  from 
the  trunnions  to  the  breech,  and  over  all  flieathing  copper, 
lapping  over  one  another,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  drawing. 
The  trunnions  are  compofed  of  iron  cylinders,  half  an  inch 
diameter,  covered  with  lead  ;  probably  they  were  alfo  co¬ 
vered  with  Iheet  copper.  I  fend  you  fome  pieces  of  the 
outfide  copper,  and  of  the  lead  coatings,  but  could  not  rip 
off  a  piece  of  the  iron  tube,  which  is  about  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  in  thicknefs  where  I  opened  it,  which  was  half  way 
between  the  trunnions  and  the  muzzle.  I  do  not  recolleft 
this  condruflion  of  a  cannon  deferibed  by  any  of  our  old 
authors.  This  gun,  which  is  nearly  a  four-pounder,  was 
taken  up  in  Kinfale  harbour,  by  fome  fifhermen  in  their 
nets.”  In  the  breech  it  has  a  chamber,  where  the  load¬ 
ing  was  placed;  and  is  very  fimilar  to  the  chambers  in  the 
prefent  patent  fowling-pieces.  Fig.  4,  is  an  original  how¬ 
itzer,  drawn  and  deferibed  by  Valturinus  ;  and  fg„  5  and  6, 
are  the  kind  of  fiery  balls  it  was  dedined  to  throw,  which 
opened  by  means  of  hinges  oppofite  the  vent,  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  introducing  the  combuftible  matter.  Fig.-j , 
is  a  reprefentation  of  a  triple  cannon,  which  was  a  piece 
confiding  of  three  bores,  by  which  three  balls  were  dif¬ 
eharged  at  once.  Fig.  8,  ihews  the  twin  cannon,  very  fimi¬ 
lar  to  a  double-barrel  gun,  and  by  which  two  fliot  were 
fired  at  once.  Fig.  9,  is  a  correfl  view  of  one  of  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  culverines  of  Nancy,  which  is  near  twenty-four 
feet  long.  Fig.  10,  is  a  reprefentation  of  that  beautiful 
piece  of  bcafs  ordnance,  which  was  cad  at  Utrecht  in  1 544, 
and  prefented  to  queen  Elizabeth  by  the  States  of  Holland  : 
it  meaftires  twenty- four  feet,  and  is  placed  on  the  fummit 
of  the  cliffs  of  Dover,  in  the  front  of  the  caflle.  Fig.  n, 
is  a  gun-cart,  carrying  two  peteraros,  or  chambered  pie¬ 
ces.  Several  of  thefe  carts  were  reprefented  in  a  valuable 
picture  of  the  fiege  of  Bullogne,  which  was  burnt  in  the 
unfortunate  fire  at  Cowdry-houfe,  in  1793.  Thefe  carts 
feern  to  have  been  an  invention  of  the  Scots;  and  Henry, 
in  his  Hifiory  of  England,  mentions  them  as  peculiar  to 
that  nation.  They  appear  to  be  the  fame  as  thofe  men¬ 
tioned  by  Munro,  who,  fpeaking  of  the  invention  of  ar¬ 
tillery,  fays,  “and  it  is  thought  that  the  invention  of  can- 
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]being  at  fird  ufed  for  battering  down  of  walks  and  cities, 
and  for  counter-batteries,  till  at  lad:  they  were  ufed  in  the 
field  to  break  the  fquadrons  and  battailesof  foot  and  horfe, 
fome  carrying  pieces,  called  fpingards,  of  fou re  foote  and 
a  lialfe  longe,  that  (hot  many  bullets  at  once  no  greater 
than  walnuts,  which  w'ere  carried  in  the  fields  on  little 
chariots  behinde  the  troopes,  and  how  foone  the  trumpet 
did  fotinde,  the  enemy  was  thundered  on,  fir  ft  with  thofe 
as  with  fhoures  of  haile  done,  fo  that  the  enemies  were 
cruelly  affrighted  with  them,  men  of  valour  being  fud- 
denly  taken  away,  who  before  were  wont  to  fight  valliantly 
and  long  with  the  fword  and  taunce,  more  for  the  honour 
of  victory,  than  for  any  delire  of  (hedding  of  blond;  but 
now,  men  are  marteryzed  and  cut  downe,  at  more  than 
half  a  mile  of  diftance,  by  thofe  furious  and  thundring 
engines  of  great  cannon,  that  fometimes  fhoote  fiery  bul¬ 
lets  able  to  burne  whole  cities,  caftlcs,  houfes,  or  bridges, 
wherever  they  chance  to  light.”  Thus  we  have  feen,  that 
cannon  were  formerly  made  of  a  very  great  length,  which 
rendered  them  exceedingly  heavy,  and  their  ule  very  trou- 
blefome  and  confined.  But  it  has  lately  been  found  by 
experiment,  that  there  is  very  little  added  to  the  force 
of  the  ball  by  a  great  length  of  the  cannon,  and  therefore 
they  have  very  properly  been  much  reduced  both  in  their 
length  and  weight,  and  rendered  eafily  manageable  upon 
all  occafions.  They  were  formerly  diftinguiflied  by  many 
hard  and  terrifying  names,  but  are  now  only  named  from 
the  weight  of  their  ball ;  as  a  fix  pounder,  a  twelve  pound¬ 
er,  a  twenty-four  pounder,  or  a  forty -two  pounder,  which 
is  the  larged  fize  now  ufed  by  the  Englifh  for  battering. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  afferted,  that  cannon  is  one 
of  the  mod  Angular  difeoveries  which  have  been  made 
among  ft  men  ;  and  by  little  and  little  it  has  changed  the 
whole  art  of  war,  and  of  confequence  influenced  the  whole 
Jyftem  of  policy  in  Europe.  After  the  introduction  of 
the  modern  artillery,  the  Spaniards  were  the  fird  who 
armed  part  of  their  foot  with  mufkets  and  harquebuffes, 
and  mixed  them  with  the  pikes.  In  this  they  were  foon 
imitated  by  mod  other  nations ;  though  the  Englifh  had 
not  entirely  laid  afide  their  favourite  weapon  the  long-bow, 
and  generally  taken  to  the  ufe  of  fire-arms,  until  after  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  The  fird  mufkets  were  called 
matchlocks ;  they  were  very  heavy,  and  could  not  be  fired 
without  a  red,  as  fliewn  in  the  Artillery-Plate  III.  They 
had  barrels  of  a  wide  bore,  that  carried  a  large  ball  and 
charge  of  powder,  and  did  execution  at  a  great  didance. 
The  mufketeers  on  a  march  carried  only  their  reds  and 
ammunition,  and  had  a  did  ants  to  bear  their  mufkets  after 
them,  for  which  they  were  allowed  great  additional  pay. 
They  were  very  flow  in  loading,  not  only  by  reafon  of  the 
unwieldinefs  of  the  piece,  and  becaufe  they  carried  the 
powder  and  balls  feparate,  but  front  the  time  it  took  to 
prepare  and  adjuft  the  match;  fo  that  their  fire  was  not 
near  fo  brifk  as  ours  is  now.  Afterwards  a  lighter  kind  of 
matchlock-mufket  came  into  ufe;  and  they  carried  their 
ammunition  in  bandeliers,  which  were  broad  belts  that 
came  over  the  (houlder,  to  which  were  hung  feveral  little 
cafes  of  wood  covered  with  leather,  each  containing  a 
charge  of  powder  ;  the  balls  they  carried  loofe  in  a  pouch, 
and  they  had  alfo  a  priming-horn  hanging  by  their  fide. 
Matchlocks  were,  about  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
univerfally  difufed  in  Europe,  and  the  troops  were  armed 
with  firelocks  ;  to  which,  much  about  the  fame  time,  the 
bayonet  being  added,  pikes  alfo  were  laid  afide  ;  which 
latter  change,  whether  it  was  for  the  better  or  not,  is  a 
point  dill  in  difpute  among  the  bed  military  writers.  The 
old  Englifh  writers  call  thofe  large  mufkets  calivers ;  the 
harquebufe  was  a  lighter  piece,  that  could  be  fired  with¬ 
out  a  red.  The  matchlock  was  fired  by  a  match,  fixed  by 
a  kind  of  tongs  in  the  ferpentine  or  cock,  which  by  pul¬ 
ling  the  trigger  was  brought  down  with  great  quicknefs 
upon  the  priming  in  the  pas,  over  which  there  was  a  Hid¬ 
ing  cover,  which  was  drawn  back  by  hand,  juft  at  the 
time  of  firing.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  nicety  and  care 
to  fit  the  match  properly  to  the  cock,  fo  as  to  come  down 
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exactly  true  on  the  priming,  to  blow  the  afhes  from  the 
coal,  and  to  guard  the  pan  from  tire  fparks  that  fell  from 
it:  a  great  deal  of  time  was  alfo  loft  in  taking  it  out  of 
the  cock,  and  returning  it  between  the  fingers  of  the  left- 
hand,  every  time  the  piece  was  fired  ;  and  wet  weather 
often  rendered  the  matches  ufelefs. 

The  firelock  is  fo  called,  front  producing  fire  of  itfelf, 
by  the  aflion  of  the  flint  and  fteel.  The  mod  ancient 
invention  of  this  fort  is  the  wheel-lock,  which  we  find 
mentioned  in  Luigi  Collado’s  Treatife  of  Artillery,  printed 
at  Venice,  1586,  as  then  lately  invented  in  Germany.  This 
Tort  of  lock  was  ufed  till  within  thefe  hundred  years,  efpe- 
cially  for  piftols  and  carbines.  It  was  compofed  of  a  folid 
deel  wheel,  with  an  axis,  to  which  was  fadened  a  chain, 
which,  by  being  round,  it  drew  up  a  very  drong  fpring r 
on  pulling  the  trigger,  the  fpring,  aiding,  whirled  the  wheel 
about  with  great  velocity,  and  .the  friction  of  the  edge  of 
it  (which  was  a  little  notched)  againft  the  done,  produced 
the  fire  ;  the  cock  was  made  lo  as  to  bring  the  done  upon 
the  edge  of  the  wheel,  part  of  which  was  in  the  pan,  and 
touched  the  priming;  they  tiled  any  common  hard  pebble 
for  that  purpofe,  which  ferved  as  well  as  flint.  Thefe 
locks  were  inconvenient,  took  time  to  wind  up  (or  (pan, 
as  they  termed  it),  and  fometimes  would  not  go  off;  as 
may  be  feen  in  Ludlow’s  Memoirs.  When  the  firelock 
was  invented,  is  not  afcertained  ;  it  is  called  by  writers  of 
about  the  middle  of  the  lad  century,  a  fnaphane  or  fnap - 
hance,  which,  being  the  Dutch  word  for  a  firelock ,  Teems 
to  indicate  that  it  is  a  Dutch  invention,  and  that  we  took  it 
from  them.  The  more  modern  writers  call  it  a  fufiee ,  from 
the  French  word  fufil ;  whence  the  name  of  fulileers  is  dill 
continued  to  feveral  of  our  regiments  which  were  the  fird 
that  were  armed  with  them  on  the  diftife  of  matchlocks. 

Figuerra,  in  his  embaffy  in  1518,  relates,  that  the  Per- 
fians  would  neither  make  ufe  of  infantry  nor  artillery,  be. 
caufe  by  them  the  impetuodty  of  attack,  and  the  facility 
of  retreat,  were  equally  incumbered  and  retarded  :  in 
thefe  expedients  alone  their  addrefs  and  their  glory  con¬ 
fided.  This  method  of  advancing  and  recalling  is  widely 
different  from  the  prefent  conduit  of  war,  carried  on  by 
thefe  ignivomous  machines  that  mock  the  thunder;  which, 
though  they  feem  to  be  invented  for  the  dedruction  of  the 
human  race  and  the  fubverfion  of  empires,  have  yet  by 
their  effects  rendered  war  lefs  favage  and  left  fangifinary  : 
political  alliances  have  been  more  lucceftfully  conciliated 
among  all  nations,  conquefts  are  become  lefs  frequent  and 
lefs  rapid,  and  fucceffes  in  war  have  been  more  eafily  re¬ 
duced  to  calculation.  The  change  introduced  in  the  mi¬ 
litary-art  by  the  modern  artillery.  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  Wealth 
of  Nations,  oblerves,  has  enhanced  greatly  both  the  ex- 
ence  of  exercifing  and  difeiplining  any  particular  nit  tri¬ 
er  of  foldiers  in  time  of  peace,  and  that  of  employing 
them  in  time  of  war.  Both  their  arms  and  their  ammu¬ 
nition  are  become  more  expenfive.  A  mufket  is  a  more 
expenfive  machine  than  a  javelin  or  a  bow  and  arrows  ;  a 
cannon  or  a  mortar,  than  a  baiifta  or  a  catapulta.  The  pow¬ 
der  which  is  fpent  in  a  modern  review  is  loft  irrecoverably^ 
and  occalions  a  very  confiderable  expence.  The  javelins 
and  arrows  which  were  thrown  or  fliot  in  an  ancient  one, 
could  eafily  be  picked  up  again,  and  were  befides  of  very 
little  value.  The  cannon  and  the  mortar  are  not  only 
much  dearer,  but  much  heavier  machines  than  the  balida 
or  catapulta,  and  require  a  greater  ex  pence  not  only  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  the  field,  but  to  carry  them  to  it.  As  the 
fuperiority  of  the  modern  artillery  too  over  that  of  the  an¬ 
cients  is  very  great,  it  has  become  much  more  difficult,  and 
confequently  much  more  expenfive,  to  fortify  a  town  fo  as 
to  refid,  even  for  a  few  weeks,  the  attack  of  that  fnperior 
artillery.  In  modern  war,  the  great  cxpence  of  fire-arms 
gives  an  evident  advantage  to  the  nation  which  can  bed 
afford  that  expence ;  and,  confequently,  to  an  opulent  and 
civilized,  over  a  poor  and  barbarous,  nation.  In  ancient 
times,  the  opulent  and  civilized  found  it  difficult  to  defend 
themfelves  againft  the  poor  and  barbarous  nations.  la 
modern  times,  the  poor  and  barbarous  find  it  difficult  ta 
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defend  themfelves  againft  the  opulent  and  civilized.  The 
invention  of  fire-arms,  an  invention  which  at  firll  fight  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  fo  pernicious,  is  certainly  favourable  both  to 
the  permanency  and  to  t Ire  extenlion  of  civilization. 

It  has  to  many  appeared  matter  of  furprife,  that  the  bat¬ 
tles  of  the  ancients  fhould  be  defcribed  with  an  order,  per¬ 
spicuity,  and  circumSlantial  minutenefs,  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  military  writers  of  modern  times.  Soholars 
have  endeavoured  to  explain  this  difference,  by  observing 
the  immeiife  disproportion,  in  point  of  dignity  and  abili¬ 
ties,  between  the  military  historians  of  modern  Europe  and 
thofe  of  Greece  and  Rome.  But  the  difficulty  will  be 
better  Solved,  Dr.  Gillies  thinks,  by  refledling  on  the 
changes  introduced  into  the  art  of  war  by  the  change  of 
artillery;  which,  in  military  operations,  form  the  pivot 
on  which  the  whole  turns,  i.  From  the  nature  of  fire¬ 
arms,  modern  battles  are  involved  in  fmoke  and  confufion. 
s.  From  the  fame  caufe,  modern  armies  occupy  a  much 
greater  extent  of  ground,  and  begin  to  ail  at  much  greater 
difiances  ;  which  renders  it  more  difficult  to  obferve  and 
ascertain  their  manoeuvres.  3.  1  he  immenfe  train  of  ar¬ 
tillery,  ammunition,  & c.  required  in  the  practice  of  mo¬ 
dern  war,  gives  a  certain  immobility  to  our  armies,  which 
render's  it  impofiible  to  perform,  without  great  danger, 
thofe  rapid  evolutions  in  fight  of  an  enemy,  which  fo  of¬ 
ten  decided  the  battles  of  the  ancients.  With  us,  almoft 
every  thing  depends  on  the  judicious  choice  of  ground,  a 
matter  requiring  great  military  genius,  but  not  admitting 
tire  embellifhments  of  historical  description.  In  the  battles 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  extraordinary  difpropor- 
tion  between  the  numbers  flain  on  the  fide  of  the  victors 
and  the  vanquished  has  been  obferved  as  another  remark¬ 
able  circumstance.  But  this  neceffarily  refulted  from  the 
nature  of  their  arms.  Their  principal  weapons  being  not 
niiffile,  but  manual,  armies  could  not  begin  to  ait  till  they 
had  approached  fo  nearly  to  each  other,  that  the  conquer¬ 
ed  found  themfelves  cut  off  from  all  pofiibility  of  retreat. 
In  modern  times  fuch  confequences  feldom  take  place. 

'  The  ufe  of  fire-arms  furnifiies  the  defeated  party  with  va¬ 
rious  means  of  retreating  with  confiderable  fafety.  The 
fphere  of  military  action  is  fo  widely  extended  in  modern 
times,  that  before  the  victors  can  run  over  the  ipace  which 
Separates  them  from  the  vanquished,  the  latter  may  fall 
back,  and  proceed  with  little  lofs  beyond  their  reach  ;  and 
fhould  any  village,  hedge,  ravine,  ivc.  be  found  in  their 
way,  may  often  check  the  ardour  of  the  purfuers.  Upon 
thefe  considerations,  the  invention  of  modern  artillery  may 
be  Said  to  have  Saved  the  efi’ufion  of  human  blood. 

Park  of  Artillery,  is  that  place  in  a  camp  which  is 
fet  apart  for  the  artillery,  or  large  fire-arms. 

Trails  or  Train  of  Artillery,  a  number  of  pieces  of 
ordnance,  mounted  on  carriages,  with  all  their  furniture 
fit  for  marching.  To  this  commonly  belong  mortars,  can¬ 
non,  balls,  Shells,  &c.  There  are  trains  of  artillery  in 
moll  of  the  royal  magazines;  as  in  the  Tower,  at  Portl- 
mouth,  Plymouth,  &c.  but,  above  all,  at  Woolwich,  from 
whence  the  Ships  commonly  receive  their  ordnance,  and 
where  they  are  all  completely  proved  before  they  are  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  public  Service.  The  officers  and  men  of 
the  artillery  were  formerly  called  alfo  the  train  of  artillery, 
but  are  now  called  the  royal  regiment  of  artillery  ;  confift- 
ing  at  prefent  of  four  battalions,  befides  a  battalion  of  in¬ 
valids,  and  four  troops  of  horfe  or  cavalry  artillery. 

Artillery-Company,  a  military  Society  of  London, 
incorporated  by  charter  under  Henry  VIII.  as  early  as  the 
year  1537,  at  which  time  they  were  called,  the  Royal 
Archers  of  St.  George.  See  Archery,  p.  58.  From 
that  early  period  to  the  prefent  time,  this  Society  has  con¬ 
tinued,  an  honour  to  itfelf  and  to  the  country,  at  all  times 
patronized  by  the  Sovereign,  and  by  the  lord -mayor  and 
corporation  of  London.  The  arms  and  accoutrements  of 
this  company  have  of  courfe  changed  with  the  times ;  but 
the  Society  itfelf  has  uniformly  Supported  the  higheft  mi¬ 
litary  reputation.  It  is  poflelfed  of  confiderable  privileges, 

well  as  a  capital  efiate  for  its  maintenance  and  Support, 
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and  a  noble  parade,  called  the  Artillery  Ground  ;  which, 
from  its  firft  institution,  was  demifed  and  granted  to  it. 
In  tire  year  1780,  the  ardour  of  the  London  Association, 
which  was  principally  compofed  of  its  members,  was  par¬ 
ticularly  ufeful  to  the  metropolis  in  quelling  the  riots  of 
that  unhappy  year.  His  prelent  majefty  has  been  pleafed 
to  grant  them  a  new  charter,  and  to  appoint  his  royal 
highnefs  the  prince  of  Wales  captain-general  and  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  company. 

AR'TINGAL,  one  of  the  Pelew  islands,  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

AR'TISAN,  /.  [French.]  Artift  ;  profeSTor  of  an  art. 
— What  are  the  molt  judicious  artifans ,  but  the  mimics  of 
nature?  Wotton,  Manufacturer;  low  tradefman. — I,  who 
had  none  but  generals  to  oppofe  me,  mud  have  an  artifan 
for  my  antagonist.  Addifon. 

AR'TIST,  f.  [artifte,  Fr.]  The  profeSTor  of  an  art, 
generally  of  an  art  manual  : 

Rich  w  ith  the  Spoils  of  many  a  conquer’d  land. 

All  arts  and  artifis  Thefeus  could  command, 

Who  Sold  for  hire,  or  wrought  for  better  fame  : 

The  mailer  painters  and  the  carvers  came.  Drydcn. 

A  Skilful  man  ;  not  a  novice.  Mr.  Harris  defines  an  arti£ 
to  be,  “  A  perlon  pofielling  an  habitual  power  of  becom¬ 
ing  the  caufe  of  Some  etfedt,  according  to  a  fyftem  of  va¬ 
rious  and  well-approved  precepts.”  See  Art.  We  arc 
told  of  a  benefit  granted  at  Vicenza  to  artifis,  Similar  to 
benefit  of 1  clergy  in  England:  in  virtue  thereof,  criminals 
adjudged  to  death  Save  their  lives  if  they  can  prove  them- 
S'clves  the  moll  excellent  and  consummate  workmen  in 
any  ufeful  art.  This  benefit  is  allowed  them  in  favortm 
artis,  for  the  firll  offence,  except  in  Some  particular  crimes, 
of  which  coining  is  one  ;  for  here,  the  greater  the  artift, 
the  more  dangerous  the  perfon. 

Artist,  in  an  academical  fenfe,  denotes  a  philofophcr 
or  proficient  in  the  faculty  of  arts.  In  the  early  Slate  of 
univerfities,  the  Seven  liberal  arts  completed  tire  whole 
courfe  of  Study,  or  philoSophy,  as  it  was  called  :  whence 
the  mailers  of  this  faculty  were  denominated  artifis.  What 
they  underftood  by  the  liberal  arts,  ufed  to  be  Summed  up 
in  the  following  Latin  verfe  : 

Lingua ,  Tropus,  Ratio,  Numerus,  Tonus,  Angulus,  Afira. 

Artist  is  more  particularly  ufed  by  Paracelfus,  and 
other  adepts,  for  a  chemift  or  alchemist.  We  find  fre- 
quent  mention,  in  authors  of  this  clafs,  of  Elias  ArtiSla, 
or  Elias  the  artift,  who,  according  to  them,  is  to  come 
Some  time  before  the  diffolution  of  the  world,  and  restore 
and  make  perfedt  all  arts  and  Sciences. 

ART'LESS,  adj.  [from  art  and  lcfs.~\  UnSkilful;  want¬ 
ing  art  :  Sometimes  with  the  particle  of. 

The  high-Shoed  plowman,  Should  he  quit  the  land, 

Artlefs  of  liars,  and  of  the  moving  Sand.  Dryden. 

Void  of  fraud  ;  as,  An  artlefs  maid.  Contrived  without 
Skill  ;  as,  An  artlefs  tale. 

ART'LESSLY,  adv.  In  an  artlefs  manner;  without 
Skill.  Naturally  ;  Sincerely  ;  without  craft. — Nature  and 
truth,  though  never  So  low  or  vulgar,  are  yet  pleafing, 
when  openly  and  artlefsly  reprefented.  Pope. 

AR'TOBRIGA,  anciently  a  town  of  Vindelicia,  now 
Altzburg,  in  Bavaria,  on  the  Danube,  below  Ingolfiadt ; 
but  Cluverius  fuppofes  it  to  be  Labcnau,  on  the  Saltzbach, 
below  Lauffen,  in  the  archbishopric  of  Saltzburg. 

ARTOC AR'PLTS,  f.  and  bread-fruit.] 

In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monoecia  monandria  clafs,  rank¬ 
ing  in  the  natural  order  of  urticae.  The  generic  charac¬ 
ters  are — I.  Male  flowers.  Calyx:  none;  ament  cylin¬ 
drical,  all  covered  with  florets.  Corolla  :  to  each  two 
petals,  oblong,  concave,  blunt,  villofe.  Stamina  :  fila¬ 
ment  Single  within  each  corolla,  filiform,  the  length  of  the 
corolla  ;  antherae  oblong.  II.  Female  flowers,  on  the  fame 
tree.  Calyx  and  corolla  :  none.  PiStillum  :  germs  very 
many,  connedled  into  a  globe,  hexangular ;  fiyle  to  each 
filiform;  Sligma  Single,  or  two,  capillary,  revolute.  Pe- 
3  ricarpium : 
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ficarpium:  fruit  ovate-globular,  compound,  muricate. 
Seeds:  for  each  germ  folitary,  oblong,  covered  with  a 
pulpy  aril,  placed  on  an  ovate  receptacle. — EJfcndal  Cha- 
raEler.  Male.  Ament.  Calyx,  none  ;  corolla,  two-petalled. 
Female  :  calyx  and  corolla,  none  ;  lfyle,  one  ;  berries  one- 
feeded,  connected  and  forming  a  roundifli  muricated  fruit. 

Species,  x.  Artocarpus  incifa,  or  bread-fruit  tree  :  leaves 
gaflied.  The  fubject  of  the  bread-fruit  tree  is  (b  intereft- 
ing,  and  the  tree  itl'elf  fo  little  known  at  prefent  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  that  we  (hall  collect  together  the  fub (lance  of  what 
mod  authors  of  credit  have  deported  concerning  it.  The 
younger  Linnaeus  has  thus  defcribed  this  remarkable  tree. 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  with  a  trunk 
the  thicknefs  of  the  human  body.  Leaves  alternate,  pe- 
tioled,  oblong,  deeply  gaflied,  fcabrous,  two  feet  long. 
Stipules  two,  lanceolate,  large,  hirfute  on  the  outlide,  in¬ 
cluding  the  younger  leaves,  caducous.  Aments  on  the 
outmoft  branches  violet-coloured,  peduncled,  male  and 
female  on  the  fame  twig.  The  whole  tree,  and  the  fruit, 
before  it  is  ripe,  abound  in  a  very  tenacious  milky  juice, 
that  may  be  drawn  out  into  threads.  Forfter’s  defcription 
is  more  full  in  fome  particulars.  This  tree  is  the  thick¬ 
nefs  of  a  man,  and  forty  feet  high,  or  more  :  the  trunk  is 
upright,  the  wood  foft,  fmooth,  and  yellowidi,  the  inner 
bark  white,  compofed  of  a  net  of  diffidi  fibres,  the  outer 
bark  fmooth,  but  full  of  chinks,  pale  adi-colour,  with 
fmall  tubercles  thinly  fcattered  over  it.  Wherever  the 
tree  is  wounded,  it  pours  out  a  glutinous  milky  liquor. 
The  branches  form  an  ample  almod  globular  head  ;  the 
lower  ones,  which  are  the  longed,  fpring  from  the  trunk 
ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  ground,  fpreading  out  almod 
horizontally,  fcattered,  and  in  a  fort  of  whorl  :  twigs  af- 
cending,  bearing  flowers  and  fruits  at  their  ends.  Leaves 
alternate,  petioled,  ovate,  deeply  divided  above  the  mid¬ 
dle  into  /even  or  nine  lanceolate  acute  lobes,  with  rounded 
li miles  ;  they  are  otherwife  quite  entire,  fmooth  on  both 
fides,  even,  fpreading,  bright  green,  paler  underneath, 
membranaceous,  a  foot  and  a  halt  in  length,  eleven  inches 
wide,  veined,  having  a  thick  nerve  to  each  lobe  diverging 
from  the  common  rachis.  The  younger  leaves,  like  all 
the  more  tender  parts  of  the  tree,  are  glutinous  to  the 
touch.  Petioles  roundifli,  even,  afeending,  two  inches  in 
length.  Stipules  in  pairs,  involving  the  younger  leaves, 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  concave,  entire,  fmooth  within, 
hairy  on  the  outfide,  deciduous,  three  inches  long.  Pe¬ 
duncles  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs,  and  in  the  axils  of  the 
upper  leaves,  folitary,  round,  upright,  having  a  few  hairs 
on  them,  and  two  inches  in  length.  The  male  flowers  are 
among  the  upper  leaves;  and  the  female  flowers  at  the 
ends  of  the  twigs.  The  male  ament  is  club-fhaped,  flefliy, 
upright,  a  fpan  long,  covered  with  innumerable  fmall 
feflile  florets.  The  proper  perianthium  is  very  fmall, 
two-valved,  the  valves  equal,  oblong,  blunt,  concave, 
clofely  adhering,  flnit,  yellowifli-brown  ;  this  is  called  the 
corolla  in  the  generic  character.  Thefe  have  no  (pathes. 
The  female  flowers  have  bivalve  fpathes,  ovate- lanceo¬ 
late,  compretfed,  acuminate,  upright,  bent  in  at  the  tip, 
foft,  a  fpan  in  length,  at  fil'd  clofed,  then  deciduous,  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  peduncle.  Spadix  globular,  covered  w i tJ\ 
very  many  connate  germs  ;  thefe  aie  obcomcal,  itnmerfed 
in  the  receptacle,  fomewhat  convex  at  the  top.  Styles 
fcarcely  any.  Stigmas,  projecting  points,  withering  :  in 
fome  varieties  thefe  are  bifid,  according  to  Tlninberg. 
The  fruit  is  a  globular  berry,  fmoethifh,  marked  with 
hexagons  on  the  furface,  pale  green,  when  larged  a  long 
fpan  or  nine  inches  in  length,  filled  with  a  white,  farina¬ 
ceous,  fomewhat  fibrous,  pulp,  which  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe  becomes  juicy  and  yellow  :  it  is  fadened  to  a  club- 
fhaped  flefliy  receptacle,  which  is  longitudinally  fibrous, 
and  a  hand  in  length.  Tlninberg  deferibes  it  thus  :  it  is 
an  upright  tree,  with  a  trunk  the  thicknefs  of  a  man’s 
body,  thirty  feet  high.  Branches  fadigiate  and  oppofite, 
fomewhat.  verticillate  by  fours,  fpreading.  Leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  petioled,  oblong,  deeply  gaflied  beyond  the  middle, 
xune-lobed,  quite  entire,  yillole  and  rugged,  fpreading, 
Vol.  li.  No,  6S. 
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green  on  the  upper  furface  with  pale  nerves,  pale  under¬ 
neath  ;  two  feet  long,  and  a  foot  broad  ;  when  young, 
plaited,  and  vifeid.  Petioles  thick,  fomewhat  triangular, 
villofe,  an  inch  in  length.  Stipules  wrapping  up  the 
younger  leaves,  two,  feflile,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  con¬ 
cave,  quite  entire,  fmooth  on  the  inline,  hirfute  without, 
deciduous.  Flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs,  male  and 
female  diftinCt  on  the  fame  twig.  Peduncle  roundifli, 
villole,  upright,  two  inches  long,  the  thicknefs  of  a  finger. 
Spadix  a  fpan  in  lengthy  drooping,  deciduous.  Fruit  the 
(ize  of  a  child’s  head,  fometimes  having  abortive  feeds, 
and  fometimes  none.  It  flowers  and  produces  ripe  fruit 
twice  in  the  year.  Dampier  fays,  that  the  bread-fruit 
.  grows  on  a  large  tree,  as  big  and  high  as  our  largeft  ap¬ 
ple  trees.  It  hath  a  fpreading  head  full  of  branches  and 
dark  leaves.  The  fruit  grows  on  the  boughs  like  apples : 
it  is  as  big  as  a  penny  loaf  when  wheat  is  at  five  (hillings 
the  bufliel.  It  is  of  a  round  fliape,  and  hath  a  thick  tough 
rind.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe  it  is  yellow  and  foft,  and  the 
tafte  is  fweet  and  pleafant.  The  natives  of  Guam  life  it 
for  bread  :  they  gather  it  when  full  grown,  while  it  is 
green  and  hard  ;  then  they  bake  it  in  an  oven,  which 
icorches  the  rind  and  makes  it  black  ;  but  they  (crape  off 
the  outfide  black  cruft,  and  there  remains  a  tender  thin 
cruft,  and  the  infide  is  foft,  tender,  and  white,  like  the 
crumb  of  a  penny  loaf.  There  is  neither  feed  nor  (tone  in 
the  infide,  but  all  is  of  a  pure  fubftance  like  bread.  It 
mu  ft  be  eaten  new,  for,  if  it  is  kept  above  twenty-four 
hours,  it  becomes  dry  and  choaky,  but  it  is  very  pleafant 
before  it  is  too  dale.  This  fruit  lafts  in  feafon  eight  months 
in  the  year;  during  which  time  the  natives  eat  no  other 
fort  of  food  of  bread  kind.  I  did  never  lee  of  this  fruit 
any  where  but  here  ;  but  the  natives  told  us,  that  there 
is  plenty  of  this  fruit  growing  on  the  reft-of  the  Ladrone 
iftands.  According  to  the  obfervation  of  Rumphius,  this' 
tree  has  a  few  fpreading  crooked  branches,  thinly  covered 
with  leaves,  placed  on  thick  (hurt  foot-ftalks,  fix  or  (even 
only  forming  a  tuft,  furrounding  the  extremity  of  the 
branch  in  form  of  a  rofe  :  they  are  large,  ft  iff,  and  have 
underneath  a  thick  prominent  nerve;  they  are  cut  on  each 
fide  into  four  or  five  deep  fegments  refembling  the  leaves 
of  an  oak,  but  each  divilion  ends  in  a  point  :  they  are 
about  two  (pans  long,  and  little  lefs  in  width  ;  a  glutinous 
milky  juice  flows  from  any  part  of  the  tree  when  wound¬ 
ed.  The  ament  (hoots  up  among  the  upper  leaves  :  it  is 
about  the  length  of  one’s  hand,  and  as  thick  as  the  thumb, 
pliant,  foft,  and  woolly  ;  the  fruit  likewife  grows  up  a- 
mong  the  leaves  ;  it  is  fltaped  like  a  heart,  and  increafes 
to  the  lizc  of  a  child’s  head  :  the  rind  is  thick,  green,  and 
covered  every  where  with  warts,  of  a  quadragonal  or  hex¬ 
agonal  figure,  like  cut  diamonds,  but  without  points.  The 
more  flat  and  fmooth  thefe  warts  are,  the  few'er  feeds  are 
contained  in  the  fruit,  and  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of 
pith,  and  that  of  a  more  glutinous  nature.  The  internal 
part  of  the  rind  confifts  of  a  flefliy  fubftance,  full  of  twifted 
fibres,  which  have  the  appearance  of  fine  wool  ;  thefe  ad¬ 
here  to  and  in  fome  meafure  form  it.  The  flelhy  part 
becomes  loiter  towards  the  middle,  wdiere  there  is  a  fmall 
cavity  formed  without  any  nuts  or  feeds,  except  in  one 
variety,  which  has  but  a  fmall  number  ;  and  this  fort  is 
not  good,  unlefs  it  be  baked,  or  prepared  fome  other  way  ;' 
but  if  the  outward  rind  is  taken  oft','  and  the  fibrous  fleih 
dried,  and  afterwards  boiled  with  meat  as  we  do  cabbage, 
it  has  then  the  tafte  of  artichoke  bottoms.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Amboyna  drefs  it  in  the  liquor  of  cocoa-nuts  ;  but 
they  prefer  it  roafted  on  coals,  til!  the  outward  part  or  peel 
is  burnt ;  they  afterwards  cut  it  into  pieces,  and  eat  it  with 
the  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut.  Some  people  make  fritters  of 
it,  and  fry  it  in  oil ;  and  others,  as  the  Sumatrians,  dry 
the  internal  foft  part,  and  keep  it  to  ufe  inftead  of  bread 
with  other  food.  It  affords  a  great  deal  of  nourifhment, 
and  is  very  fatisfying  ;  and,  being  of  a  gently  aftringent 
quality,  is  good  for  perfons  of  a  lax  habit.  It  is  more 
nourilhing  boiled  with  fat  meat,  than  roafted'  on  coals, 
The  milky  juice,  which  diftils  from  the  trunk,  boiled  with 
3  P  cocoa. 
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cocoa-nut  oil,  makes  a  very  firong  bird-lime.  In  captain 
Cook’s  voyage  it  is  obferved,  that  the  bread-fruit  tree  is 
about  the  iize  of  a  middling  oak;  its  leaves  are  frequently 
a  foot  and  half  long,  oblong,  deeply  (inuated  like  thole 
of  the  fig-tree,  which  they  refemble  in  confidence  and 
colour,  and  in  exuding  a  milky  juice  when  broken.  The 
fruit  is  the  fize  and  fiiape  of  a  child’s  head,  and  the  fur- 
face  is  reticulated  not  much  unlike  a  truffle  :  it  is  covered 
with  a  thin  fkin,  and  has  a  core  about  as  big  as  the  han¬ 
dle  of  a  fmall  knife  ;  the  eatable  part  lies  between  the 
fkin  and  the  core  ;  it  is  as  white  as  fnow,  and  fomewhat 
of  the  confidence  of  new  bread.  It  mud  be  roaded  before 
it  is  eaten,  being  fird  divided  into  three  or  four  parts  :  its 
tade  is  infipid,  with  a  flight  fweetnefs,  fomewhat  refem- 
bling  that  of  the  crumb  of  wheaten  bread  mixed  with  Je- 
rufalem  artichoke.  This  fruit  not  being  in  feafon  at  all 
♦imes  of  the  year,  there  is  a  method  of  fupplying  this 
defeat,  by  reducing  it  to  a  four  pade,  called  mahie  ;  and 
befides  this,  cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  plantains,  and  a' great 
I’ariety  of  other  fruits,  come  in  aid  to  it.  This  tree  is  ufe- 
ful  not  only  for  food,  but  alfo  for  clothing;  for  the  bark 
is  dripped  off  the  fuckers,  and  formed  into  a  kind  of  cloth. 
To  procure  the  fruit  for  food  cods  the  inhabitants  no 
trouble  or  labour  but  climbing  a  tree,  which  though  it 
fhould  not  indeed  fnoot  up  fpontaneoully,  yet,  as  captain 
Cook  obferves,  if  a  man  plants  ten  trees  in  his  life-time, 
lie  will  as  completely  fulfil  his  duty  to  his  own  and  future 
generations,  as  the  native  of  our  Ids  temperate  climate 
can  do  by  ploughing  in  the  cold  winter,  and  reaping  in 
the  fummer’s  heat,  as  often  as  thefe  feafons  return;  even 
if,  after  he  has  procured  bread  for  his  prefent  houlehold, 
lie  fhould  convert  a  furplus  into  money,  and  lay  it  up  tor 
bis  children.  But,  where  the  trees  are  once  introduced  in 
a  favourable  foil  and  climate.  To  far  from  being  obliged  to 
renew  them  by  planting,  it  feems  probable  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  will  rather  be  under  the  neceffity  of  preventing  their 
progrefs ;  for  young  trees  fpring  abundantly  from  the 
roots  of  the  old  ones,  which  run  along  near  the  furface  : 
accordingly  they  never  plant  the  bread-fruit  tree  at  Ota¬ 
heite.  The  principal  varieties  of  this  tree  are  that  in 
which  the  fruit  is  deditute  of  feeds,  and  that  in  which 
they  are  found.  The  latter  may  be  confidered  as  the  tree 
in  a  wild  date  ;  and  the  want  of  feeds  is  probably  owing 
to  cultivation  :  as  in  the  barberry,  and  the  little  grape  of 
Zant,  which  we  commonly  call  currants,  'i  he  natives  of 
Otaheite  reckon  at  lead  eight  varieties  of  that  without 
dones,  didering  in  the  form  of  the  leaf  and  fruit.  One  of 
thefe  they  name  uru  or  eoron ;  this  has  a  globular,  fmooth, 
even,  fruit,  and  is  the  mod  common.  A  fecond,  named 
maira,  has  an  oval  fmooth  fruit,  with  the  leaves  more 
deeply  cut.  A  third,  called  patea,  has  the  fruit  oblong 
and  rugged,  as  it  were  fcaly.  A  fourth,  tatarra,  has  an 
oval  fruit,  with  mammillary  germs  muricatcd  by  the  per¬ 
manent  dyle.  Probably  by  extending  the  culture  to  dif- 
tant  countries,  we  (hall  hereafter  find  the  varieties  much 
increafed.  The  parts  of  friuft ification  in  thofe  trees  which 
bear  fruit  without  dones  are  faid  to  be  defective.  The 
ament  never  expands;  the  dyles  are  likewife  deficient.  In 
the  other  variety,  the  fruit  contains  a  conliderable  quantity 
of  feeds,  almod  as  large  aschefnuts,  oblong,  fomewhat  an¬ 
gular,  produced  into  a  point  at  each  end,  feparated  by  fe- 
veral  little  membranes  or  coats,  formed  by  the  abortion 
of  fome  of  the  germs  :  they  are  attached  to  a  flefhy.  and 
very  conliderable  placenta,  which  occupies  the  centre. 
They  are  farinaceous,  like  the  chefnut,  and  are  eaten  in 
fome  places  by  the  favage  inhabitants,  either  boiled  or 
roaded  in  embers.  It  will  eafily  be  fuppofed  that  this 
fruit,  abounding  lefs  in  pulp,  and  being  both  more  fibrous 
and  lefs  juicy  than  that  which  has  no  feeds,  mud  be  much 
inferior,  as  an  article  of  food  :  and  accordingly,  before  the 
difcovery  of  the  South-Sea  iflands,  the  bread-fruit  had  not 
acquired  that  degree  of  reputation  which  it  is  now  found 
to  deferve.  It  has  beeYi  long  known  in  many  parts  of  the 
Had  Indies  ;  but  not  being  wanted  there  for  food,  and 
confequently  not  having  received  any  degree  of  cultiva- 
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tion,  it  has  continued  nearly  in  its  natural  date,  without 
receiving  that  improvement  from  the  care  of  men  which, 
probably  neceffity  at  fird  urged  them  to  exercife.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  captain  Cook  remarked  the  great  inferiority  of 
the  foccum,  which  he  found  at  Batavia,  to  the  eoroo  of  the 
South-Sea  iflands.  This  mod  ufeful  tree  is  didributed 
very  extenfively  over  the  Ead-Indian  continent  and  idands, 
as  well  as  the  innumerable  idands  of  the  South  Seas,  It 
was  found  by  Dampier,  as  already  mentioned,  in  the  La- 
drone  iflands.  It  is  a  native  of  Amboyna,  Banda,  and 
others  of  the  Molucca  iflands  ;  of  Java,  and  others  of 
the  Maldivy  iflands;  of  Timor,  Balega,  and  Madura;  of 
Prince’s  ifland,  & c.  Mo'nf.  Sonnerat  conveyed  fome  of 
the  trees  from  the  ifland  of  Luyon  to  the  tfle  of  France. 
Monf.  Poivre  naturalized  them  both  there  and  in  the  ifle 
of  Bourbon  :  and  they  are  cultivated  both  in  Malabar  and 
Coromandel.  In  the  South  Seas  both  varieties  are  dill 
found  in  the  Marian  iflands,  in  the  New  Hebrides  and 
Friendly  iflands ;  but  mod  abundantly  in  the  Society,  Mar- 
queza,  and  Sandwich,  iflands.  In  Otaheite,  however,  and 
fome  others,  the  evident  fuperiority  of  the  feedleis  variety 
for  food  has  caufed  the  other  to  be  neglected,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  there  it  is  almod  or  altogether  worn  out.  Cap¬ 
tain  King  informs  us,  that  in  the  Sandwich  iflands  thefe 
trees  are  planted,  and  flourifli  with  great  luxuriance  on 
fifing  grounds  ;  that  they  are  not  indeed  in  fuch  abund¬ 
ance,  but  that  they  produce  double  the  quantity  of  fruit 
which  t hey  do  on  the  rich  plains  of  Otaheite;  that  the 
trees  are  nearly  of  the  fame  height,  but  that  the  branches 
begin  to  flrike  out  from  the  trunk  much  lower,  and  with 
greater  luxuriance  ;  and  that  the  climate  of  thefe  iflands 
differs  very  little  from  that  of  the  Wed- Indian  idands 
which  lie  in  the  fame  latitude  ;  or  on  the  whole,  perhaps, 
may  be  rather  more  temperate.  It  was  this  reflection, 
probably,  which  fil'd  fuggeded  the  idea  of  conveying  this 
mod  ufeful  tree  to  our  iflands  in  the  Wed  Indies.  How¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  on  the  23d  of  December,  1787,  his 
majedy’s  fhip  the  Bounty  failed  for  the  South  Seas,  under 
the  command  of  lieutenant  William  Bligh,  for  this  pur- 
pofe  :  the  preparations  for  executing  the  objedt  of  the 
voyage  being  completed  according  to  a  plan  given  by  Sir 
Jofeph  Banks.  The  fatal  mutiny  which  prevented  the 
accomplifhment  of  this  benevolent  purpofe,  and  fubjeCled 
the  commander  and  his  friends  to  the  mod  unheard-of 
hardfhips,  is  well  known.  His  majefly  however,  not  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  unfortunate  event  of  this  voyage,  and, 
fully  iinprefled  with  the  importance  of  fecuring  fo  valua¬ 
ble  an  article  of  food  as  bread-fruit  to  our  Wed-Indian 
iflands,  determined  in  the  year  1791  to  employ  another 
fhip  on  this  bufinefs  ;  and,  in  order  to  fecure  the  fuccefs 
of  the  voyage  as  much  as  poffible,  it  was  thought  proper 
that  two  veffels  fhould  proceed  together  on  this  fervice. 
Accordingly  a  fliip  of  400  tons,  named  the  Providence,  was 
engaged  for  the  purpofe,  manned  with  100  officers,  fea- 
men,  and  marines,  and  the  command  of  her  given  to  Mr. 
Bligh,  who  on  his  return  had  been  made  a  pod-captain  ; 
and  a  fmall  tender,  called  the  Alfidant,  commanded  by 
lieutenant  Nath.  Portlock,  with  twenty-feven  officers,  fea- 
men,  and  marines,  was  engaged  to  accompany  her :  Sir 
Jofeph  Banks,  as  in  the  former  voyage,  direCled  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  fliip  for  this  particular  purpofe  ;  and  captain 
Bligh,  piqued  by  his  former  ill  fuccefs,  exerted  all  his 
(kill  and  zeal  in  the  fervice.  Two  fkilful  gardeners  were 
appointed  to  fuperiutend  the  trees  and  plants,  from  their 
tranfplantation  at  Otaheite  to  their  delivery  at  Jamaica  ; 
and  captain  Bligh  fet  fail  on  the  2d  of  Augufl,  1791.  Fie 
arrived  at  Tenerirte  on  the  28th  5  at  St.  Jago  on  the  13th 
of  September;  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  6th 
of  November.  He  failed  from  thence  on  the  19th  of  De¬ 
cember  ;  arrived  at  Adventure’s  bay  on  the  9th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  1792,  and  at  Otaheite  on  the  8th  or  9th  of  April. 
The  bufinefs  of  procuring  and  embarking  the  bread-fruit 
trees,  &c.  took  up  three  months  and  nine  days,  though 
the  natives  of  Otaheite  gave  all  poffible  affiflance  to  cap¬ 
tain  Bligh  and  the  gardeners.  They  failed  on  the  j8th  or 
3  19th 
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19th  of  July  ;  arrived  at  Coupang  in  Timor  on  the  2d  of 
October ;  at  St.  Helena  the  17th  of  December;  and  at  St. 
Vincent’s  on  the  22d  of  January,  1793.  Here  they  ftaid 
feven  days  to  leave  a  part  of  their  cargo,  according  to  the 
inftrmStions ;  and  on  the  5th  of  February  they  arrived  at 
Jamaica,  and  delivered  the  remainder.  The  number  of 
plants  taken  on-board  at  Otaheite  was  2634,  in  1281  pots, 
tubs,  and  cafes  ;  and  of  thefe  1151  were  bread-fruit  trees. 
When  they  arrived  at  Coupang  200  plants  were  dead,  but 
the  reft  were  in  good  order.  Here  they  procured  92  pots 
of  the  fruits  of  that  country.  They  arrived  at  St.  Helena 
with  830  fine  bread-fruit  trees,  belides  other  plants.  Here 
they  left  fonie  of  them,  with  different  fruits  of  Otaheite 
and  Timor,  befides  mountain  rice  and  other  feeds  ;  and 
from  hence  the  Eaft  Indies  may  be  fupplied  with  them. 
On  their  arrival  at  St.  Vincent’s  they  had  551  cafes,  con¬ 
taining  678  bread-fruit  trees,  befides  a  great  number  of 
other  fruits  and  plants,  to  the  number  of  1245.  Near  half 
this  cargo  was  depolited  here,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Alex. 
Anderfon,  the  fuperintendant  of  his  majefty’s  botanic  gar¬ 
den,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Windward  Iflands  ;  and  the  re¬ 
mainder,  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Leeward  Iflands, 
was  conveyed  to  Jamaica,  and  diftributed  as  the  governor 
and  council  of  Jamaica  pleafed  to  diredf.  The  exaCt 
number  of  bread-fruit  trees  brought  in  health  to  Jamaica 
was  352,  out  of  which  five  only  were  referved  for  his  ma¬ 
jefty’s  botanic  garden  at  Kew.  Though  the  principal  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  voyage  was  to  procure  the  bread-fruit  tree, 
yet  it  was  not  confined  to-this  only  ;  for  the  defign  was  to 
furniflt  the  Weft-Indian  ifles  with  the  mod  valuable  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  South  Seas  and  the  Eaft  Indies.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  gardeners  were  inftructed  to  procure  plants 
of  the  fweet  plantain  called  meia •  the  Otaheitean  apple 
or  avee-,  the  root  called  peak,  of  which  the  iflanders  make 
a  kind  of  pudding;  and  the  very  large  yam,  which  is  of 
a  better  fort  than  any  in  the  Weft  Indies.  They  were  all'o 
to  obtain  at  Timor,  or  other  places  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
fuch  plants  and  fruits  as  are  tiled  for  food  or  otherwife 
by  the  natives;  fuch  as  the  lanja.,  wangojlan ,  durion,  jam- 
boo,  nanca,  tchampadha ,  b/imbing,  jambolan ,  boabidarra,  falac, 
bleck,  long  pepper,  See.  together  with  fome  buflieis  of  dry 
or  mountain  rice,  which  is  cultivated  without  being  over¬ 
flowed  with  water  ;  and  they  were  to  make  themfelves 
acquainted  with  the  mode  of  managing  it,  in  order  to 
communicate  the  fame  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies.  They  were  alfo,  as  a  fecondary  objeCt,  and  as  they 
had  opportunity,  to  take  on-board,  at  the  feveral  places 
where  they  touched,  curious  plants  for  his  majefty’s  bo¬ 
tanic  garden  at  Kew,  provided  they  did  not  diminifh  the 
flock  of  bread-fruit  trees  ;  and  that  they  were  planted  only 
in  fuch  pots  or  cafes  in  which  thefe  or  other  ufeful  plants 
had  died.  And  the  objeft  of  their  voyage  being  com¬ 
pleted,  they  were  directed  to  take  in,  both  at  St.  Vincent’s 
and  Jamaica,  fuch  plants  as  had  been  prepared  for  the 
royal  botanic  garden  at  Kew.  Captain  Bligh  had  the 
•fatisfaCtion,  before  he  quitted  Jamaica,  of  feeing  the  trees, 
which  he  had  brought  w  ith  lo  much  fuccefs,  in  a  molt 
flourilhing  ftate ;  infomuch,  that  no  doubt  remained  of 
their  growing  well,  and  fpeedily  producing  fruit.  It  is 
difficult,  perhaps,  to  point  out  a  more  benevolent  under¬ 
taking  than  this  of  tranl'porting  ufeful  and  falutary  ve¬ 
getables  from  one  part  of  the  earth  to  another  where  they 
do  not  exift.  And  every  good  man  will  certainly  rejoice, 
that  a  humane  and  well-concerted  plan  has  thus  at  length 
happily  fucceeded  ;  and  that  the  bread-fruit  tree,  with 
many  other  ufeful  fruits  and  plants,  has  been  eftablilhed 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  by  the  kind  attention  of  the  Britifh 
government,  the  exemplary  and  dilintercfted  exertions  of 
Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  and  the  zealous  care  of  captain  Bligh. 
The  bread-fruit,  when  perfectly  ripe,  is  pulpy,  fweetilh, 
phtrefeent,  and  in  this  ftate  is  fuppofed  to  be  too  laxa¬ 
tive  ;  but  when  green  it  is  farinaceous,  and  efteemed  a 
very  w’holefome  food,  either  baked  under  the  coals,  or 
roafted  over  them  ;  the  tafte  is  not  very  unlike  that  of 
wlveaten  bread,  but  with  fome  refemblance  to  Jerufelem 
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artichokes  or  potatoes.  It  was  mentioned  before  that  a 
fort  of  cloth  is  made  of  the  inner  bark.  But,  belides  this, 
the  wood  of  the  tree  is  of  ufe  in  building  boats  and  houfes ; 
the  male  catkins  ferve  for  tinder;  the  leaves  for  wrapping 
their  food  in,  and  for  wiping  their  hands  inftead  of  towels; 
and  the  juice  for  making  bird-lime,  and  a  cement  for  fill¬ 
ing  up  the  cracks  of  their  velfels  for  holding  water.  Three 
trees  are  fuppofed  to  yield  fufficient  nourifliment  for  one 
perfon.  Thunberg  fent  feeds  of  the  Eaft-Indian  bread¬ 
fruit  from  Batavia,  to  the  botanic  garden  at  Amfterdam, 
in  1775.  In  1777,  he  fent  fome  final l  living  plants  ;  and 
the  year  following  he  brought  with  him  to  Europe  a  great 
number  of  plants  both  of  this  and  the  following  fpecies. 
But  the  true  feedlefs  fort,  from  the  South  Seas,  was  firft 
introduced  into  the  iflands  of  St.  Vincent  and  Jamaica,, 
and  into  the  botanic  garden  at  Kew,  by  captain  Bligh,  in 
1793.  The  bread-fruit  is  called  in  the  Malay  language 
foccun  ;  in  Java  fouku-,  in  Amboyna  Joan  ox  June  ;  in  Ma- 
kaflar  bakar-,  in  Termate  gomo-,  in  Tinian  rima.  The  Dutch 
call  it  fockujboom-,  the  Germans  brodbaum ;  the  French  rima 
or  fruit  a  pain. 

2.  Artocarpus  integrifolia,  or  Indian  jacca  tree :  leaves 
entire.  The  Eaft-Indian  jacca  or  jack  tree  is  about  the 
fame  fize  as  the  foregoing,  or  larger.  Branches  alternate, 
fpreading  ;  the  twigs  hirfute  with  long  flitf  hairs.  Leaves 
alternate,  petioled,  ovate-oblong,  blunt  with  a  blunt  point, 
obfeurely  ferrate,  undivided,  nerved;  bright  green  and 
very  frnooth  on  the  upper  furface,  paler  beneath  and  hir¬ 
fute  with  (lift'  hairs,  fpreading,  a  fpan  in  length  :  the 
younger  leaves  are  evidently  toothed,  but  the  teeth  difap- 
pear  afterwards  ;  foinetimes  a  leaf  or  two  may  be  gafhed. 
The  petiole  is  fomewhat  triangular,  frnooth,  an  inch  in 
length.  Stipules  as  in  the  foregoing.  Flowers  male  and 
female  diftintt  on  the  fame  Item  or  branch.  Peduncle 
either  Ample  or  branched,  pendulous,  an  inch  thick,  and 
a  foot  long.  Pedicels  three,  five,  or  more,  the  length  and 
thicknefs  of  a  finger.  The  fruit  w  eighs  thirty  pounds  and 
upwards;  it  has  within  it  frequently  from  two  to  three 
hundred  feeds,  three  or  four  times  as  big  as  almonds  ;. 
they  are  ovate-oblong,  blunt  at  one  end,  (harp  at  the 
other,  and  a  little  flatted  on  the  fides.  Thefe  two  fpecies 
of  artocarpus  cannot  be  diftinguifhed  with  certainty,  either 
by  the  form  of  the  leaves  or  the  lituation  of  the  fruit :  for 
the  leaves  in  this  are  fometimes  lobed,  as  in  that ;  and 
the  lituation  of  the  fruit  varies  with  the  age  of  the  tree, 
being  firft  borne  on  the  branches,  then  on  the  trunk,  and 
finally  on  the  roots.  The  jacca  tree  is  a  native  of  Mala¬ 
bar,  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  fruit  is  ripe 
in  December,  and  is  then  eaten,  but  is  efteemed  difficult 
of  digefticn;  the  unripe  fruit  is  alfo  ufed  pickled,  or  cut 
in  dices  and  boiled,  or  fried  in  palm-oil.  The  nuts  are 
eaten  roafted  ;  and  the  (kin  next  them  is  ufed  inftead  of 
the  areca  nut  in  chewing  betel.  The  wood  of  the  tree 
ferves  for  building.  No  lefs  than  thirty  varieties  of  the 
fruit  are  enumerated  in  Malabar.  It  was  introduced  into 
the  royal  garden  at  Kew  in  1778,  by  Sir  E.  ifughes,  K.  B. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thofe  varieties  which  bear 
feeds  may  be  propagated  by  them,  fown  in  a  pot  of  rich 
earth,  and  plunged  in  the  bark-bed.  Thofe  which  have 
no  feed  in  the  fruit  may  be  increafed  from  fuckers,  in 
which  they  abound  very  much,  or  by  layers.  In  hot  cli¬ 
mates  they  fucceed  belt  in  a  rich  foil  ;  for,  though  they 
w  ill  grow  in  an  indifferent  cne,  yet  they  by  no  means  ar¬ 
rive  at  that  magnitude,  nor  is  their  fruit  fo  well  flavoured, 
as  when  they  are  planted  in  a  good  one.  In  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies,  they  thruft  a  fruit  of  the  jacca  tree  into  the  ground 
whole,  and,  when  the  numerous  feeds  germinate  and  grow 
up,  they  tie  the  (terns  all  together  with  withes,  and  by 
degrees  they  form  one  (tern,  which  will  bear  fruit  in  lix 
or  (even  years,  except  it  be  in  too  watery  a  fitualion, 

ARTOCRE'AS,/'.  [from  ag-ro?,  bread,  and  flefh.T 
A  nourifhing  food  made  of  bread  and  various  meats  boiled 
together. 

ARTOGA'LA,/  [ from a^-ro?, bread,  and  yx\u, .milk. 3, 
A  cooling  food  made  of  bread  and  milk.  A  poultice. 
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ARTOI'-S,  a  province  of  France  before  tjie  revolution  ; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Flanders,  on  the  weft  and  loath 
by  Picardy,  and  on  the  eaft  by  Hainan! t  and  the  Cambre- 
fis,  being  about  twenty-five  leagues  in  length,  and  twelve 
in  breadth.  The  commerce  is  principally  in  grain,  wool, 
colefeed,  oil,  and  hemp.  It  was  one  of  the  firft  countries 
conquered  by-the  French,  and  was  ereCted  into  a  comte  by 
St.  Louis,  and  given  to  one  of  the  princes  of  the  blood. 
It  is  now  principally  included  in  the  department  of  the 
Straits  of  Calais. 

ARTO'LICA,  anciently  a  town  of  the  Salaftii,  in  Gal¬ 
lia  Cifpadana,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps;  now  called  La  Tuile 
by  the  inhabitants,  a  hamlet  of  Savoy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Aouft,  at  the  foot  of  mount  St.  Bernard  the  Lefs. 

ARTOME'Ll,/.  [froma^roc,  bread,  and  ^eAi,  honey.] 
A  cataplafm  made  of  bread  and  honey. 

ARTON',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  diftrict  of 
Painboeuf:  feventeen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Nantes. 

ARTON'NE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Pny  de  Dome,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrict 
of  Riom,  five  leagues  north  of  Clermont,  and  two  leagues 
and  a  half  north  of  Riom. 

ARTO'TYRITES,  [from  «§to?,  bread,  and 
cheefe.]  A  Chriftian  feCt,  in  the  primitive  church,  who 
celebrated  the  eucharift  with  bread  and  cheefe,  faying,  that 
the  firft  oblations  of  men  were  not  only  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  but  of  their  flocks.  The  Artotyrites  admitted  wo¬ 
men  to  the  priefthood  and  epifcopacy ;  and  Epiphanius 
tells  us,  it  was  a  common  thing  to  fee  feven  girls  at  once 
enter  into  their  church,  robed  in  white,  and  holding  a  torch 
in  their  hands ;  where  they  wept,  and  bewailed  the  wretch- 
ednefs  of  human  nature,  and  the  miferies  of  this  life. 

AR'TRO,  a  river  of  North  Wales,  which  runs  into  the 
fca  a  little  below  Llanbeder  in  Merionethfhire. 

To  AR'TUATE,  v.  a.  [artuatus,L at.]  To  tear  limb 
from  limb. 

ARTZ'BACH,  a  river  of  Germany,  a  river  of  Ger¬ 
many,  which  runs  into  the  Enns,  four  miles  fouth  of  Reif- 
fling,  in  the  duchy  of  Stiria. 

ARTZ'BERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy 
of  Auftria,  near  the  Enns,  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Steyr. 

ARU',  or  Ar'toe,  a  (mall  ifland  in  the  Indian  Sea,  be¬ 
tween  the  illand'of  Sumatra  and  the  peninfula  of  Malacca. 

ARU' A,  anciently  a  town  of  Baetica,  of  the  refort  of 
the  Conventus  Hifipalenfis;  now  Alclca,  a  citadel  of  An- 
dalufia,  on  the  Btetis,  or  Guadalquiver,  feven  leagues  above 
Seville. 

AR'VA,  a  town  and  caftle  of  Hungary,  the  capital  of 
a  county,  fourteen  miles  north  of  Rolenberg. 

Arva,  a  river  of  Hungary,  which  runs  into  the  Waag, 
eleven  miles  north  of  Arva. 

ARVA'LES  FRA'TRES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  col¬ 
lege  of  twelve  priefts,  inftituted  by  Romulus,  and  chofen 
out  of  the  moft  noble  families,  himfelf  being  one  of  that 
body:  they  aflifted  in  the  facrifices  of  the  ambervalia  an¬ 
nually  offered  to  Ceres  and  Bacchus  for  the  profperity  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  when  they  wore  on  their  heads 
crowns  made  of  ears  of  corn.  The  origin  of  this  inftitu- 
tion  was  as  follows  :  Acca  Laurentia,  Romulus’s  nurfe, 
was  accuftomed  once  a-year  to  make  a  folemn  facrifice  for 
a  blefling  on  the  fields,  her  twelve  Cons  always  aflifting  her 
in  the  folemnity  ;  but,  at  laft  lolingoneof  her  Ions,  Ro¬ 
mulus  offered  himfelf  to  fupply  his  place,  and  gave  this 
frnall  fociety  the  fame  of  Aivales  fratres.  This  order  was 
in  great  repute  at  Rome  :  they  held  t lie  dignity  for  life, 
and  never  loft  it  upon  account  of  imprifonment,  banilh- 
ment,  or  any  other  accident. 

ARU'BA,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Mecran, 
near  a  cape  of  the  fame  name,  on  the  Indian  ocean,  thirty 
leagues  eaft  of  Mecran. 

Aruba,  or  Oruba,  a  frnall  ifland  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
near  the  coaft  of  Terra  Firma,  about  five  leagues  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  fourteen  leagues  weft  of  Curafloa. 

ARU'Cl*  anciently  a  town  of  the  Celtici,  in  the  north 
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of  Lufitania,  called  alfo  Aruci  Novum ;  now  fuppofedtobe 
Mou r a,  a  frnall  city  of  Portugal,  near  the  confluence  of  th® 
Ardila  and  Guadalquiver. 

Aruci  Vetus,  anciently  a  city  of  the  Turdetani,  in 
Bretica  ;  now  Aroche,  a  hamlet  of  Andalufia,  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Portugal  and  Eftremadura,  on  the  river  Gama,  fe- 
ven  leagues  to  the  eaft  of  Aruci  Novum  or  Moura.  From 
it  a  mountain,  in  its  neighbourhood,  takes  the  name  Aruci. 
tanus.  Now  la  Sierra  de  Aroche. 

ARLECIA,  anciently  a  town  of  Illyria,  in  the  inland 
parts  of  Liburnia;  now  Brcgna,  according  to  fome ;  but 
Ottofchatz,  according  to  others;  a  citadel  of  Morlachia. 

ARU'DY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  diftrict 
of  Oleron,  eleven  miles  fouth  of  Pan. 

AR'VE,  or  Ar'veron,  a  river,  or  torrent,  that  takes  its 
rife  in  the  glaciers  or  ice-mountains  of  Savoy,  and  after 
a  rapid  winding  courfe,  of  at  leaft  a  hundred  miles,  dif- 
charges  itfelf  into  the  Rhone  near  Geneva.  It  is  a  re¬ 
markable  fight  to  fee  thefe  two  rivers  flow  together,  for 
half  a  mile,  without  mingling ;  the  Arve  keeping  its  grey, 
and  the  Rhone  its  blue,  colour. 

ARVER'NI,  an  appellation  early  ufed  for  the  capital 
of  the  Arverni,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  latter  ages 
of  naming  towns  from  the  people  ;  it  was  formerly  called 
Nemojfus.  Strabo.  The  Arverni,  a  brave  and  ancient  peo¬ 
ple,  and  one  of  the  moft  powerful  nations  of  Gaul,  claim¬ 
ed  affinity  with  the  Romans,  as  defeendants  from  Antenor. 
Lucan.  After  their  conqueft  by  the  Romans,  their  ancient 
liberty  was  preferved  to  them  on  account  of  their  bravery. 
Pliny.  Above  a  thoufand  years  ago  the  town  was  called 
Clarus  Mens,  from  its  fituation  ;  now  Clermont ,  in  Auvergne. 
Lat.  45. 42.  N.  Ion.  3.20.  E. 

ARVTCITO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Calabria  Ultra,  four  miles  fouth 
of  Stilo. 

AR'VIL  SUP'PER,  f  A  feaft  or  entertainment  made 
at  funerals,  in  the  north  of  England.  Arvil  bread  is 
the  bread  delivered  to  the  poor  at  funeral  folemnities. 
Cowcl.  And  arvil,  arval,  arfal,  are  ufed  for  the  burial  or 
funeral  rites. 

ARVIRA'GUS,  an  ancient  Britifh  king,  who  flourifhed 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Domitian.  He  gained  a  com¬ 
plete  victory  over  Claudius  :  but,  being foon  after  befieged, 
in  the  city  of  Winchefter,  he  made  a  treaty  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  married  the  emperor’s  daughter  Genuifla.  This 
monarch  lived  to  a  good  old  age  :  he  confirmed  the  ancient 
laws,  enabled  new  ones,  and  liberally  rewarded  perfons  of 
merit. 

ARVrSIUM,yi  [from  Arvifia,  a  promontory  of  the  ifle 
of  Chios,  where  it  was  made.]  Malmfey,  a  rich  cordial 
wine. 

A'RUM,  f.  [from  agat,  noxa,  injury.  I.obelius  derives 
it  from  1  tgov,  Gr.  facred,.as  being  like  the  facred  member 
of  man  ;  but  it  may  more  probably  be  from  jn*  Heb.  a  dart, 
which  it  exactly  reprefents.  ]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  gy- 
nandria  polyandria  clafs,  in  the  natural  order  of  piperitas. 
T*he  generic  characters  are — I.  Male  flowers  on  the  fame 
fpadix  with  the  females,  clofely  heaped  between  a  double 
row  of  threads.  Calyx:  fpathe  one-leafed,  very  large,  ob¬ 
long,  convolute  at  the  bale,  converging  at  the  top  ;  the 
belly  comprefled,  coloured  within;  fpadix  club-fhaped, 
quite  Ample,  a  little  (horter  than  the  fpathe,  coloured,  fen¬ 
ced  at  bottom  with  germs,  and  (lirivelling  above  them  ; 
perianthium  proper  none.  Corolia:  none;  nectaries  thick 
at  the  bafe,  ending  in  threads  or  tendrils,  in  two  rows,  if- 
fuing  from  the  middle  of  the  fpadix.  Stamina:  filament 
none;  each  anthera  feflile,  four-cornered.  II.  Female 
flowers  on  the  lower  part  of  the  fpadix,  clofe  to  each  other. 
Calyx  :  fpathe  and  fpadix  common  to  them  with  the  males. 
Piftillum:  germ  each  obovate ;  ftyle  none  ;  ftigma  beard¬ 
ed,  with  villole  hairs.  Pericarpium :  berry  globular,  one- 
celled.  Seeds:  feveral,  roundilh. — EJJential  Character. 
Spathe  one-leafed,  cowled  ;  fpadix  naked  above,  female 
below,  ftamineous  in  the  middle. 
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Dcfcription.  It  was  obferved  by  the  elder  Linnaeus,  that 
the  ftruCture  of  the  flower,  in  this  genus,  is  ftrange,  and 
without  a  parallel ;  on  this  account  it  has  been  a  difpute 
among  the  moll  eminent  botanifts,  in  what  clafs  it  ought 
to  be  placed.  The  great  author  of  the  fexual  fyftem  left 
it  in  the  clafs  gynandria,  becauie,  although  the  ftamens  are 
not- placed  on  the  ftyle,  yet  the  receptacle  is  produced  or 
elongated  into  the  form  of  a  ftyle,  and  bears  both  piftil  and 
ftamens.  He  obferves  at  the  fame  time,  that  this  genus, 
together  with  fome  others  nearly  allied  to  it,  might  have 
been  placed  in  other  dalles;  but,  that  he  thought  it  better 
to  inlert  them  in  the  clafs  gynandria,  on  account  of  the 
extreme  difficulty,  if  not  impoffibility,  of  affigning  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  ftamens  to  each  piftil.  But  the  younger 
Linnaeus  remarks  farther,  that  not  only  every  floret  in  the 
compound  flowers  is  a  feparate  flower,  but  that  every  flo¬ 
ret  in  the  catkins  of  Jaururus,  piper,  and  pothos,  and  every 
anther  in  the  feales  of  the  catkins  of  zamia,  is  a  diftinct 
floret ;  and  that,  when  he  attends  to  thefe  fads,  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  female  catkins,  and  to  the  Angular  fructification  of 
pandanus,  he  underftands  the  ftrudure  of  arum  :  in  which 
every  piftil  and  every  anther  is  to  be  conlidered  as  a  diftind 
floret,  and  confequently  that  it  ought  to  be  removed  to  the 
order  monandrici  ot  the  clafs  monotcia.  This  idea  is  adopted 
by  Schreber  and  in  Withering’s  arrangement.  Thunberg 
and  Swartz  place  this  genus  in  the  laft  order  of  the  clafs  poly, 
andria  ;  thefe  we  have  followed,  as  fupported  by  the  elder 
Linnreus.  The  arums  are  readily  diftinguilhed  at  firft  view 
by  the  large  white  fpathe,  and  the  long  club-fliaped  fpa- 
dix  within  it.  This  is  the  receptacle  lengthened  out.  The 
arums  are  all  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  moltly  natives 
of  hot  climates.  The  roots  are  fleftiy,  hot,  and  acrid,  but 
in  many  fpecies  eatable.  They  have  no  proper  Item,  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  in  the  laft  divifton.  The  leaves,  in  the  arums 
properly  fo  called,  are  entire  and  fagittate,  or  ftraped  like 
the  head  of  an  arrow  ;  but  in  the  dracuncuii  or  dragons 
multifid  or  cloven  into  feveral  parts. 

Species.  I.  Without  ftems,  leaves  compound,  i .  Arum 
crinitum,  or  hairy-fheathed  arum  :  leaves  pedate,  with  the 
lateral  l'egments  involute;  fpathe  hairy  within;  fpadix 
vamentaceous  above.  The  root-leaves  of  this  are  cloven 
into  feven  parts,  which  are  lanceolate  and  nerved,  the  mid¬ 
dle  one  largeft,  the  others  gradually  lefts.  The  flower 
fmells  ftrong  of  carrion,  by  which  flies  are  enticed  to  en¬ 
ter,  but,  when  they  would  retreat,  the  reverfed  hairs  pre¬ 
vent  them,  and  they  are  ftarved  there  to  death.  It  is  a 
native  of  Minorca;  was  introduced  in  1777  by  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Malcolm,  and  flowers  here  in  March. 

2.  Arum  dracunculus,  or  long-lheathed  arum  or  com¬ 
mon  dragon  :  leaves  pedate,  leaflets  lanceolate  quite  entire, 
lamina  ovate  longer  than  the  fpadix.  Common  dragon 
has  a  large  tuberous  flelhy  root,  which  in  the  fpring  puts 
up  a  ftraight  ftalk  about  three  feet  high,  fpotted  like  the 
belly  of  a  fnake ;  at  the  top  it  fpreads  out  into  leaves, 
which  are  cut  into  feveral  narrow  fegments  almoft  to  the 
bottom  ;  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk  the  flower  is  produced, 
which  is  in  fhape  like  the  common  arum,  having  a  very 
long  fpathe  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  handing  ereCt,  with 
a  large  fpadix  of  the  fame  colour,  fo  that,  when  it  is  in 
flower,  it  makes  no  unpleafing  appearance  ;  but  the  flower 
has  fo  ftrong  a  fcent  of  carrion,  that  few  perfons  can  en¬ 
dure  it,  for  which  reafon  it  has  been  baniftied  mod  gardens  ; 
bur,  were  it  not  for  this,  a  few  of  the  plants  might  merit 
a  place  for  the  oddnefs  of  the  flower.  It  grows  naturally 
in  mod  of  the  foutliern  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  preferved 
in  gardens  to  fupply  the  markets.  Gerard  cultivated  it  in 
1596.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  appears  to  be  li- 
milar  in  medicinal  virtues,  as  in  botanical  characters,  to 
common  arum  ;  it  might  be  ufed  therefore  in  the  fame  ca¬ 
fes,  but  the  general. practice  employs  only  the  latter.  So 
far. as  can  be  judged  between  fubftances  of  fuch  vehement 
pungency,  this  is  rather  the  ftrongeft.  Common  dragon 
is  \rur\ed  \n  V venc.h  /c gouet  ferpentaire,  la gretnde ferpentaire ; 
in  Italian,  dracunculo,  ferpentaria-,  in  Spanifii,  drogoncillo, 
Serpentina ;  in  German,  drachen.xuu.rtz. 
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3.  Arum  dracontium,  or  fliort-ffieathcd  arum  or  green 
dragon:  leaves  pedate,  leaflets  lanceolate,  qiftv?  entire, 
longer  than  the  fpathe,  which  is  Ihorter  than  the  fpadix. 
Green  dragon  grows  about  eight  or  nine  inches  high.  Root 
roundilh,  lolid,  white  within  and  without,  fmooth.  It  flow¬ 
ers  with  us  in  Jurtej  grows  in  moift  places  in  Virginia  and 
New'  England  ;  alio  in  Japan,  flowering  in  April  ;  .1  d  in 
China  and  Cochin-China.  The  root  of  this,  as  v.  <  1!  as  the 
former,  is  acrimonious  and  purgative;  it  is.prefcfibed  as  a 
very  ftrong  emmenagogue.  It  was  cultivated  in  175  )  by 
Mr.  Miller. 

4.  Arum  venofum,  or  purple -flowered  arum:  leaves 
pedate,  leaflets  fuboval  quite  entire,  lamina  lanceolate  long¬ 
er  than  the  fpadix..  The  native  country  of  this  fpecies  is 
not  known.  It  flowers  itr  March,  and  was  introduced  ia 
1774  by  Mr.  William  Malcolm. 

5.  Arum  pentaphyllum,  or  five -leaved  arum:  leaves, 
quinate.  Five-leaved  arum  grows  to  the  height  of  one 
foot.  Native  of  the  Ealt  Indies  and  China.  The  root  is 
accounted  warm,  attenuant,  and  deobllruent ;  and  is  given 
in  the  epilepfy,  convitllions,  obftrudtions  of  the  uterus, 
bites  of  venomous  animals,  Sc c.  in  the  eaft. 

6.  Arum  triphyllum,  or  three-leaved  green-ftalked  arum  : 
leaves  ternate,  lamina  lanceolate  acuminate,  the  length  of 
the  fpadix.  This  is  fubcaulelcent,  with  the  fcape  arifing 
from  the  petiole.  The  Brafilian  plant  lias  the  fide  leaflets 
lobed  outwards.  The  Virginian  plant  has  them'only  gib¬ 
bous  ;  but  the  ft ru Sure  of  the  flower  is  the  fame  in  both. 
Loureiro  fays,  that  the  plant  of  China  and  Cochin-China 
grows  ten  inches  high.  T  ire  root  is  round  and  white.  It 
differs  from  the  foregoing  in  having  the  leaflets  diftindt, 
not  pedate  ;  the  bulb  of  the  root  f  mailer  and  more  globu¬ 
lar;  and  the  medicinal  qualities  ftronger.  It  was  cultiva¬ 
ted  here  in  1664,  as  appears  by  Mr.  Evelyn’s  Calendar. 

7.  Arum  atrorubens,  or  three-leaved  purple- ftalked 
arum:  leaves  ternate,  lamina  ovate  fho.rter  by  half  than 
the  fpadix.  Native  of  Virginia,  and  cultivated  here  by 
Mr.  Miller  in  1758.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

8.  Arum  ternatum :  leaves  ternate,  receptacle  longer 
than  the  fpathe.  Found  in  Japan  by  Thunberg,  flowering 
in  May  and  June.  Loureiro’s  plant,  deferibed  under  No.  6, 
is  probably  the  fame  with  this. 

II.  Without  ftems,  leaves  Ample.  9.  Arum  colocafia, 
or  Egyptian  arum  :  leaves  peltate  ovate  repand,  femibifid 
at  the  bafe.  Egyptian  arum,  or  colocafia,  has  a  tuberous, 
thick,  large,  oblong,  root,  rounded  at  the  bafe.  Leaves 
thick,  fmooth,  alh- coloured,  in  form  and  lize  refembling 
thofe  of  the  water-lily,  having  thick  ribs  running  oblique¬ 
ly  to  the  edge.  Native  of  the  Levant,  Egypt,  Sicily,  Ita¬ 
ly  near  Salerno,  See.  It  is  efteemed  a  whoiefome  food, 
and  is  frequently  eaten  in  the  eaft,  though  not  very  deli¬ 
cate.  The  roots  and  petioles  are  boiled,  and  the  leaves, 
when  young,  are  fometimes  eaten  raw.  It  was.cultivated 
in  1690,  in  the  royal  garden  at  Hampton-court. 

10.  Arum  bicolorum,  or  two-coloured  armn:  leaves 
peltate  fagittate,  coloured  on  the  difk  ;  fpathe  contracted 
in  the  middle,  fubglobular-at  the  bafe;  lamina  roundilh, 
acuminate,  upright,  fome, what  convolute.  T  his  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  Madeira;  it  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

11.  Arum  efculentum,  or  efculent  arum  or  Indian  kale: 
leaves  peltate  ovate  quite  entire,  emarginate,  or  femibifid, 
at  the  bafe.  Efculent  arum  has  a  large,  tuberous,  fubo- 
vate,  brown,  root,  with  fmalter  tubers  growing  by  the  (ide 
of  it.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  fays  that  it  is  little  bigger  than  a 
walnut.  Plant  three  feet  in. height.  Leaves  fmooth,  bright 
green.  The  Jamaica  plant  feems  to  be  fmaller  than  that 
of  the  eaft;  for  Sloane  lays,  that  it  only  riles  a  foot  from 
the  ground.  He  adds,  that  they  are  planted  there  verv 
carefully  in  moft  plantations  ;  that  the  roots  are  eaten,  but 
that  their  chief  ufe  is  for  the  leaves,  which  aVe  boiled  and 
eaten  as  coleworts,  being  extremely  pleafmg  to  the  taftc. 
Unlefs  different  fpecies  are  confounded  under  the  fame 
name,  this  nnift  be  very  extenfive,  being  found  both  in 
the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  on  the  Continents,  and  in  the 
illands.  It  is  very  frequent  in  China  and  Cochin-China, 
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by  the  'fk'es  of  rivers  and  marfhes,  where  the  water  is  not 
very  deep;  in  both  thofe  kingdoms  it  is'a  very  common 
trod ;  the  root  and  tender  petioles  being  £aten  boiled. 
'I  he  bruited  leaves  are  applied  to  tumours,  and  are  fup- 
poietl  to  be  of  fervice  againft  poifonous  bites.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  aiio  of  japan,  is  frequently  cultivated  there,  and  both 
roots  and  (talks  are  diced  and  put  into  their  foups  and 
broths.  It  is  found  in  all  the  illands  of  the  fouthern 
ocean,  except  thofe  which  are  drowned  or  defert ;  and  is 
Cultivated  every  where  within  the  tropics,  and  even  in  the 
northern  extremity  of  New  Zealand.  The  natives  of  the 
South -Sea  Illands  bellow  great  pains  on  the  culture  of  this 
root:  for,  in  the  firft:  months  of  its  growth,  it  fucceeds 
bell  when  the  ground  is  inundated,  but  afterwards  it  fhould 
be  laid  dry,  which  they  do  by  means  of  ditches  dug  round 
the  fields.  The  root,  which  is  the  common  food  in  many 
of  the  illands,  is  extremely  acrid,  and,  when  eaten  raw, 
will  excoriate  the  mouth ;  but,  baked  in  hot  allies,  lofes 
its  acrimonious  quality,  and  becomes  mild  and  well  tafted  ; 
it  is  however  heavy  on  a  weak  Ilomach,  and  is  apt  to  occa- 
iion  coftivenefs.  The  leaves,  which  are  very  foft,  glau¬ 
cous,  and  covered  with  a  very  fine  filky  nap,  are  ufed  by 
the  inhabitants  indead  of  plates  and  difhes.  In  German 
this  arum  is  named  cjfbarc  arum,  Indianifcke  kohl,  and  zuaf- 
Jerbrodvmrzel \  in  Dutch,  eetbaar  kalfsvoct,  karaibifehe  kool, 
and  zvalcr-helady  ;  in  French,  choux  du  brejil,  ckoux  caraibes, 
and  chon  poi.vre  ;  in  Japan,  imo,  or  J'atorino;  in  China,  hai 
yu  ;  in  Cochin-China,  cay  mon.  It  is  obfervable  that  the 
Java  name  tallas  varies  little  from  thofe  of  Otahaite  and 
New  Zealand,  tallo  and  tarro. 

1 2.  Arum  macrorhizon,  or  long-rooted  arum:  leaves 
peltate  cordate  repand,  two-parted  at  the  bafe.  This  has 
a  very  large  root,  or  rather  fubterraneous  trunk,  the  thick- 
nefs  and  length  of  the  human  arm.  The  leaves  are  very 
large  and  wide,  filming  on  both  fides,  fmooth,  and  of  a 
pleafant  fine  green ;  they  have  very  ftrong  promipent 
nerves,  and  come  out  many  together:  their  very  long  hol¬ 
lowed  petioles  form  at  bottom,  where  they  embrace  each 
other  very  clofely,  a  Hem  three  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as 
one’s  arm.  The  flower  is  white,  and  very  fweet.  This 
recedes  in  fome  meafure  from  the  generic  charfter  in  the 
iru deification,  all  the  florets  being  hermaphrodite.  The 
berries  are  roundifii  and  red.  This  fpecies  is  diftinguifhed 
by  its  great  fize.  It  is  a  native  of  China  and  Cochin-Chi¬ 
na,  the  Eaft  Indies,  Ceylon,  and  the  illands  of  the  fouthern 
ocean  ;  and  is  eaten  by  the  natives  as  well  as  the  foregoing, 
when  the  roots  are  deprived  of  their  acrimony  by  dreffing. 
In  Ceylon  this  is  called  habara\  in  Chinefe,  dca  veu ;  in 
Cochin-China,  r ay  llar.g ;  in  Otaheite,  ape  ;  in  the  Friendly 
and  Sandwich  illands,  kappe. 

13.  Arum  peregrinum  :  leaves  cordate  obtufemucronate, 
angles  rounded.  This  is  a  native  of  America.  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler  fays,  that  he  received  three  forts  of  arum  from  the 
Weft  Indies,  by  the  title  of  edder;  but  he  fuppofes  this 
to  be  mod  commonly  cultivated  there  for  its  roots. 

14.  Arum  divaricatum  :  leaves  cordate-haftate  divari¬ 
cate.  Native  of  Malabar  and  Ceylon. 

x  15.  Arum  trilobatum,  or  three-lobed  arum  :  leaves  fa- 
gittate-trilobate,  flower  feflile.  Root  roundifii,  comprefled, 
fmooth,  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  Plant  a  foot  high,  up¬ 
right.  The  flower  is  very  fetid,  like  carrion,  or  common 
dragon.  This  fort  was  brought  from  Ceylon  in  1752,  and 
flowered  in  the  Chelfea  garden.  According  to  Linnaeus, 
this  is  To  nearly  allied  to  the  foregoing,  that  it  may  be 
doubted  Whether  it  is  a  diftimS  fpecies.  Native  of  Ceylon, 
Amboyna,  Japan,  and  Cochin-China.  It  flowers  here  in 
May  and  June.  The  qualities  of  this  are  reputed  to  be 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  fifth. 

16.  Arum  fagittaefolium,  or  arrow-leaved  arum  :  leaves 
fagittate  triangular,  the  angles  divaricate  acute.  This 
grows  four  feet  high,  and  is  upright;  leaves  large,  dufky 
green.  Native  of  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies,  China,  and 
Cochin-China.  It  was  cultivated  here  in  1731  by  Mr. 
Miller.  In  Jamaica  it  is  called  fmalier  Indian  kale,  and  is 
cultivated  there  by  many  perfons  for  the  fame  purpofes 


with  the  eleventh  fort.  This,  and  feveral  of  the  forego” 
ing  forts,  fays  Mr.  Miller,  are  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  hot  countries,  where  they  grow  naturally,  and  fome 
of  them  are  cultivated  in  the  fugar  colonies,  as  efculent 
plants  ;  their  roots  being  conftantly  eaten,  as  alfo  the  leaves 
of  fome,  particularly  the  eleventh.  It  is  efteemed  a  w  hole- 
fome  green  when  boiled,  and  w  here  the  common  European 
vegetables  are  with  difficulty  procured,  this  proves  a  good 
fuccedaneum.  The  fixteenth  fort  lias  not  been  many  years 
introduced  into  the  fugar  iflands;  for  it  came  originally 
from  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies,  where  it  grows  in  great 
plenty.  Both  this  and  the  fourteenth  have  larger  roots 
than  the  eleventh,  for  which  reafon  they  are  preferred  to 
it.  Thefe  forts  are  preferved  by  perfons  curious  in  exotic 
plants,  tor  the  variety  of  their  leaves;  their  flowers  hav- 
ingvery  little  beauty,  nor  do  they  often  appear  in  this 
country. 

17.  Arum  maculatum,  or  common  arum  :  leaves  haftate 
quite  entire,  fpadix  club-fhaped.  Of  this  there  are  three 
varieties:  Common  arum  without  fpots,  common  fpotted 
arum,  and  Italian  arum.  Common  arum  has  a  tuberous 
vvhitifli  root,  about  the  fize  of  a  large  nutmeg,  growing 
tranfverfely,  fending  forth  on  every  fide  a  great  number 
of  (ingle  fibres,  propagating  itfelf  by  lateral  tubercles. 
Native  of  moll  parts  of  Europe,  except  the  moft  northern 
ones,  in  Ihady  places,  and  on  the  banks  of  ditches;  flow¬ 
ering  in  May.  The  berries  ripen  at  the  clofe  of  fiimmer. 
The  root  and  leaves  of  arum  when  recent  are  extremely 
acrid ;  on  firft  tailing  them  they  feem  to  be  merely  muci¬ 
laginous  and  infipid,  but  they  foon  affect  the  tongue  with 
a  pungency  as  if  it  were  pricked  with  needles.  This  un- 
eafy  fenfation  may  be  alleviated  by  milk,  butter,  or  oil. 
They  lofe  this  acrimony  in  drying,  and  (he  roots  become 
farinaceous  and  infipid.  In  this  ftate  they  might  be  ufed 
for  food  in  cafe  of  neceflity;  and  by  boiling  or  baking 
would  probably  afford  a  mild  and  wholefome  nourifhment, 
as  well  as  thofe  forts  which  are  natives  of  hot  climates. 
Wedelius  is  of  opinion,  that  the  chara  which  Csefar’s  fol- 
diers  found  abundantly  about  Dyrrhachium  was  this  plant ; 
being  reduced  to  great  ffraits  for  want  of  provifions,  they 
mixed  the  roots  with  milk,  and  made  them  into  a  fort  of 
bread.  Probably  this  may  be  the  third  variety,  which  is 
larger  than  ours,  and  is  made  a  diftindl  fpecies  by  Mr. 
Miller,  under  the  name  of  arum  Italicum.  The  berries 
are  devoured  by  birds  ;  and  Mr.  Curtis  thinks  that  even 
the  roots  are  eaten  by  them,  particularly  by  pheafants. 
The  root  dried  and  powdered  is  ufed  by  the  French  as  a 
wafh  for  the  fkin,  and  is  fold  at  a  high  price  under  the 
name  of  Cyprefs  powder.  It  is  a  good  and  innocent  cof- 
metic.  Starch  alfo  may  be  made ^from  the  roots;  but 
Parkinfon  obferves,  that  the  hands  are  apt  to  be  bliftered 
in  ufing  it.  Occafionally  they  have  been  fubftituted  for 
foap,  and  Mr.  Pay  mentions  their  being  ufed  about  Maid- 
ftone  for  that  purpofe.  The  root  newly  dried  and  pow¬ 
dered  has  been  given  as  a  ftimulant,  in  dofes  of  a  fcruple 
and  upwards ;  but  in  being  reduced  to  powder  it  lofes  much 
of  its  acrimony,  and  there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
compound  pow  der,  which  takes  its  name  from  this  plant, 
owes  its  virtues  chiefly  to  the  other  ingredients.  The  pul- 
vis  ari  compcfitus  is  therefore  difearded  from  the  London 
difpenfatory,  and  inftead  of  it  a  conferve  is  inferted,  made 
by  beating  half  a  pound  of  the  frefli  root  with  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  fine  fugar.  In  the  medicine  recommended 
*by  Sydenham  againft  rheumatifms,  the  acrid  antifcorbutic 
herbs  are  largely  joined  with  it.  Dr.  Lewis  orders  the 
frefli  root  to  be  beaten  with  a  little  teftaceous  powder,  and 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  gum  arabic,  and  three 
or  four  times  as  much  conferve,  and  thus  to  be  made  up 
into  an  eleftuary ;  or  elfe  to  be  rubbed  with  a  thick  mu¬ 
cilage  of  gum  arabic  and  fpermaceti,  adding  any  watery  li¬ 
quor  and  a  little  fyrup,  to  form  an  emullion  ;  two  parts  of 
the  root,  two  of  gum,  and  one  of  fpermaceti.  In  thefe 
forms  lie  has  given  the  frefh  root,  from  ten  grains  to  up¬ 
wards  of  a  fcruple,  three  or  four  times  a-day :  it  general¬ 
ly  occalioned  a  fenfation  of  flight  warmth,  firft  about  the 
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ftomach,  and  afterwards  in  the  remoter  parts ;  manifeftly 
promoted  perfpiration,  and  frequently  produced  a  plenti¬ 
ful  fweat.  Several  obftinate  rheumatic  pains  were  removed 
by  this  medicine,  which  he  therefore  recommends  to  far¬ 
ther  trial.  The  roots  fhould  be  taken  tip  for  ufe  in  .au¬ 
tumn,  and  may  be  preferved  tolerably  fr.eih  in  (and  for  fe- 
veral  months.  Mr.  Miller  fays,  they  are  generally  gather¬ 
ed  in  the  fpring,  when  they  (brink,  and  foon  lofe  their  pun¬ 
gent  quality  ;  but,  that  thole  which  are  taken  up  itrAu- 
guft,  w  hen  the  leaves  decay,  will  continue  good  a  whole 
year;  and,  that  the  not  obferving  this  rule,  has  brought 
them  into  difrepute.  This  lingular  plant,  having  attract¬ 
ed  much  notice  from  the  vulgar,  has  a  variety  of  Englifh 
names.  Gerard  gives  us  wake-robin ,  cuckoo  pint  or  pintle, 
priejl’s-pintle,  aron,  caf’s-foot,  rampc,  and Jl arch-wort ;  lords 
and  ladies  is  alfo  a  common  appellation  ;  and  in  Worcefter- 
lbire  it  is  called  bloody  men' sjingers .  It  has  the  firft  ol  thefe 
names  from  its  acrimony;  the  fecond  and  third  from  the 
form  of  the  fpadix  ;  aron  is  from  the  German  ;  calf ’s -foot 
from  tiie  Dutch  kafsvoet ;  the  meaning  of  the  others  is 
evident,  except  rampe,  which  we  do  not  underhand.  The 
French  have  more  names  than  we  have,  as  gouct  cornmun, 
pied-de-veau,  &C.-&C.  Italian  arum  grows  naturally  not 
only  in  Italy,  but  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  from  all  which 
countries  Mr.  Miller  fays  that  he  received  the  feeds.  The 
leaves  rife  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  are  very  large,  running 
out  to  a  point,  are  of  a  fine  fhining  green,  beautifully  vein¬ 
ed  with  white,  interfperfed  with  black  fpots.  The  flow¬ 
ers  grow  near  a  foot  high,  and  have  very  long  upright 
fpathes,  of  a  pale  green,  appearing  at  the  end  of  April  or 
the  beginning  of  May,  and  ripening  the  feeds  in  Auguft. 

18.  Arum  Virginicum,  or  Virginian  arum  :  leaves  haf- 
tate-cordate  acute,  angles  obtufe.  This  grows  wild  in  wet 
places  in  Virginia,  Carolina,  Pennfylvania,  Sec.  The  fa- 
vages  boil  the  lpadix  with  the  berries,  and  devour  it  as  a 
.great  dainty.  The  berries,  when  raw,  have  a  harfli  pun¬ 
gent  tafte,  which  they  lofe,  in  great  meafure,  by  boiling. 

19.  Arum  probofeideum,  or  Apennine  arum  :  leaves  haf- 
tate,  fpathe  declinate  filiform-fubulate.  Native  of  the 
Apennines.  This  and  the  following  fort  have  the  fpathe 
ffiaped  like  a  monk’s  cowl.  The  leaves  are  on  very  fhort 
petioles. 

20.  Arum  arifarum,  or  broad-leaved  hooded  arum  or 
friar’s  cowl :  leaves  cordate-oblong,  aperture  of  the  fpathe 
ovate.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Por¬ 
tugal,  Barbary,  and  Cochin-China,  in  woods.  Ray  ob- 
ferved  it  between  Mafia  and  Lucca,  flowering  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April ;  alio  near  Toulon.  It  was  cultivated  in 
1596  by  Gerard. 

21.  Arum  piCtum,  or  painted  arum:  leaves  cordate, 
painted  with  coloured  veins.  Root-leaves  three  or  four, 
petioled,  painted  on  their  upper  furface  with  white  veins. 

22.  Arum  ovatum  :  leaves  ovate-oblong,  fpathe  fca- 
broils.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

23.  Arum  tenuifolium,  or  grals-leaved  arum  or  narrow¬ 
leaved  friar’s  cowl :  leaves  lanceolate,  fpadix  briftle-fha- 
ped,  declinate.  Leaves  five  or  fix,  fhining,  refembling 
thofe  of  narrow-leaved  plaintain.  It  was  cultivated,  as  we 
learn  from  Lobel,  in  1570,  and  flowered  in  Mr.  Ray’sgar- 
den  at  Cambridge.-  It  grows  naturally  about  Rome,  alfo 
about  Montpellier,  in  Dalmatia,  and  the  Levant. 

24.  Arum  cannsefolium :  leaves  lanceolate  veinlefs. 
Root-leaves  few,  petioled,  two  feet  long,  refembling  very 
much  thofe  of  canna.  Scape  very  fiiort.  Spathe  rather 
obtufe,  red  without,  white  within,  with  the  edge  alfo  white. 

In  the  fpadix  there  is  no  fpace  between  the  fhunens  and 
the  piftils.  Native  of  Surinam,  on  trees,  paralitical. 

III.  Caulefcent.  25.  Arum  arborefeens,  or  tree  arum  : 
flraight,  leaves  fagittale.  Native  of  South  America. 

26.  Arum  feguinum,  or  dumb-cane  arum  :  nearly  up¬ 
right,  leaves  lanceolate  ovate.  The  leaves  of  this  fpecies 
are  fometimes  punched  with  holes,,  as  in  draconlium  pertu- 
fum.  It  rifes  to  the  height  of  fix  or  feven  feet,  with  a  green 
jointed  (lalk  as  large  as  a  walking-cane  :  the  leaves  are 
placed  irregularly  at  die  top  of  the  Hulks,  growing  in  a 
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they  are  oblong,  and  of  a  light-green  colour  : 
from  between  the  leaves  die  flowers  come  out  on  the  fide 
of  the  flalk,  having  a  Jong  fpathe  of  a  pale  green  colour, 
marked  with  white  fpots,  fitting. dole  to  the  (lem  of  the 
plant  ;  at  tile  firft  appearance  it  Hands  erect,  foon  after  it 
becomes  horizontal,  and  in  little  time  declines  downward  ; 
the  lower  part  is  fwelling  fo  far  as  the  flowers  are  ranged 
on  the  fpadix,  above  which  it  is  greatly  contracted,  and 
toward  the  top  enlarges  again,  where  it  is  a  little  open,  fo 
as  to  fhew  the  naked  part  of  the  fpadix,  but  is  twilled 
again  at  the  top  :  all  the  lower  part  foldsvdofely  over  the 
fpadix,  fo  that  it  is  fcarcely  difcernible,  imlef's  the  fpathe" 
be  opened,  which  can  only  be  done  on  one  fide,  the  other 
adhering  clofely  to  the  fpadix,  fo  far  upward  as  the  flowfrs 
extend,  the  naked  part  of  the  fpadix  only  being  feparated 
from  the  fpathe  ;  fo  that  the  female  flowers  and  (lumens 
are  ranged  only  on  one  fide  of  the  fpadix,  in  which  it  dif¬ 
fers  from  ail  the  other  fpecies  which  we  have  feen.  It 
grows  naturally  in  the  litgar  iflands,  and  other  warm  parts 
ol  America,  chiefly  in  the  low  grounds  ;  the  whole  plants 
abound  in  an  acrid  juice,  fo  that  if  a  leaf  or  a  part  of  the 
flalk  be  broken,  and  applied  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  it 
caufes  a  very  painful  fenfation,  and  fuch  an  irritation  on 
the  falivary  duffs,  that  they  prefently  fwell,  fo  that  the 
perfon  cannot  fpeak  :  from  this  quality,  and  its  being  joint¬ 
ed,  they  call  it  dumb-cane  in  Jamaica,  where  it  is  faid  they 
fometimes  rub  the  mouths  of  their  negroes  with  it,  by  way 
of  punifnment.  The  flalk  is  tiled  for  a  better  purpole,  to 
bring  fugar  to  a  good  grain,  when  the  juice  is  too  vifeid, 
and  cannot  be  brought  to  granulate  rightly  with  lime  alone. 
A  decoCtion  of  the  plant  is  recommended  by  way  of  fo¬ 
mentation  in  dropfies  ;  it  certainly  mu  ft  be  a  ftrong  refolu- 
tive,  which  cannot  fail  to  ftrengthen  and  ftimulate  the  re¬ 
laxed  fibres,  in  fuch  cafes. 

27.  Arum  hederaceum,  or  ivy-leaved  arum  :  radicant ; 
leaves  cordate  oblong  acuminate,  petioles  round.  Native 
of  the  Weft  Indies. 

28.  Arum  lingulatum,  or  tongue-leaved  arum  :  creep¬ 
ing  ;  leaves  cordate-lanceolate,  petioles  edged  with  mem¬ 
branes.  This  climbs  trees  with  great  eafe,  and  grows  more 
fucculent  and  luxuriant  towards  the  top.  Native  of  the 
Weft  Indies. 

29.  Arumauritum,  or  ear-leaved  arum  :  radicant ;  leaves 
ternate,  thofe  on  the  fide  one-lobed.  This  is  alfo  a  climb¬ 
ing  plant,  lending  out  fhoots  from  the  Hem  and  branches. 
The  leaves  are  large,  heart-ftiaped,  having  three  lobes  or 
ears.  The  flowers  are  inclofed  in  a  large  fpathe,  but  thefe 
are  not  fruitful  in  England.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Welt 
Indies;  is  pretty  frequent  in  all  the  hills  of  Jamaica,  and 
generally  found  climbing  among  the  trees.  It  is  the  only 
fpecies  that  is  obfervea  to  be  furniflied  with  compound 
leaves  in  that  ifland.  It  was  cultivated  in  1748  by  Miller. 

30.  Arum  Indicum,  or  Indian  arum :  nearly  upright; 
leaves  ovate,  bifid  at  the  bale,  rounded  ;  fpadixes  axillary. 
Stem  five  feet  high,  as  thick  as  the  human  arm,  ufually  up¬ 
right.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Cultivated  in  Cochin- 
China,  where  the  flalk  is  boiled  and  eaten. 

31.  Arum  cucullatum, or  cowled  arum  :  upright ;  leaves 
peltate,  cordate,  with  the  ears  cowled.  Root  flefhy,  large, 
round,  quite  fimple.  Stem  upright,  two  feet  high.  The 
berries  have  four  feeds  in  them.  Native  of  the  fuburbs 
of  Canton. 

32.  Arum  fpirale,  or  fpiral  arum  :  ftemlefs;  leaves  lan¬ 
ceolate,  fpathe  fpiral  fefiile.  Root  joined,  creeping.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Tranquebar,  in  the  Eaft  Indies ;  where  it  was  found 
by  Koenig. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Common  dragon  is  very  hardy, 
and  will  grow  in  any  foil  or  (ituation.  It  propagates  very 
faft  by  offsets  from  the  root.  The  time  to  tranfplant  it  is 
in  autumn,  when  the  leaves  decay.  Our  common  arum, 
growing  naturally  in  woods,  &c.  is  fcldom  admitted  into 
gardens.  The  large  Italian  fort  propagates  very  faft,  as 
well  as  this,  by  offsets  from  the  root,  and  will  thrive  in 
any  foil  or  fituation.  The  beft  time  to  tranfplant  thefe  is 
foon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe,  for  by  the  end  of  October 
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they  will  be  putting  out  new  fibres.  The  arifarums  flow'- 
er  in  April,  but  feldom  produce  feeds  in  England ;  they 
multiply  however  fa  ft  by  offsets,  and  fliould  have  a  fhady 
fituation.  They  have  little  beauty  to  recommend  them. 
The  caulefeent  arums  are  propagated  by  cutting  off  the 
Hulks  into  lengths  of  three  or  four  joints,  which  mu  ft  be 
laid  to  dry  fix  weeks  or  two  months  ;  for,  if  the  wounded 
part  be  not  perfectly  healed  over  before  the  cuttings  are 
planted,  they  will  rot  and  decay :  they  fliould  be  put  in 
fmall  pots  filled  with  light  fandy  earth,  and  plunged  into 
a  moderate,  hot-bed  of  tan,  being  careful  that  they  have 
little  wet,  till  they  have  made  good  roots  ;  when  they  are 
well  eflablifhed  at  bottom,  fome  of  them  may  be  placed 
in  a  dry  ftove,  and  others  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  in  the 
bark-ftove,  where  they  will  make  the  greateft  progrefs, 
and  produce  more  flowers  than  the  others.  Thefe  are 
tender  plants,  mull  be  kept  therefore  conftantly  in  the 
flove,  and  fliould  have  very  little  wet  in  winter. 

Arum  ^EthioTicum.  See  Calla. 

Arum  Scan'dens,  &c.  See  Dracontium. 

A'RUN,  a  river  of  England,  which  runs  into  the  fca  at 
Little  Hampton  in  SufTex,  lately  made  navigable  to  Pet- 
worth  and  Midhurfi,  at  the  expence  of  the  earl  of  Egremont. 
ARUN'CUS,yi  in  botany.  See  Spiraea. 

ARUN'DA,  a  town  of  Hifpania  Bsetica,  on  the  Annas, 
orGuadiana  ;  now  faid  to  b eRonda,  in  the  province  of  Gra¬ 
nada,  on  the  confines  of  Andalufia.  Lat.  63.26.  Ion. 5. 40.  W . 

A'RUNDEL,  [q-d.  a  dale  by  the  river  Arun.]  An  an¬ 
cient  borough-town  in  Suffex,  governed  by  a  mayor  and 
twelve  burgefles,  with  conftables,  portreeves,  ale-conners, 
&c.  It  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
the  upper  part  of  which  commands  a  beautiful  view  of 
rich  meadows,  well  watered  by  the  river  Arun:  the  fea, 
at  an  agreeable  diftance,  terminates  the  profpeft.  The 
navigable  river  interfedfs  a  fmall  part  of  tiie  town,  which 
is  united  by  a  neat  (lone  bridge  of  three  arches,  built  in 
1724.  The  town  has  been  lately  much  enlarged  and  im¬ 
proved,  and  the  principal  flreets  are  well  paved.  The 
north-eaft  part  of  the  town  is  flanked  by  that  venerable 
caftle,  which  gives  title  of  earl  without  creation  ;  its  fltua- 
lion  is  lofty,  and  has  adjoining  an  extenfive  park  of  many 
hundred  acres,  lately  laid  out  by  the  prefent  noble  polTel- 
for,  his  grace  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  This  caftle  was  pro¬ 
bably  one  of  the  llrongeft  in  England,  both  from  its  ftruc- 
ture  and  fituation.  To  the  fcuth,  it  is  guarded  from  ap¬ 
proach  by  the  fteepnefs  of  the  hill  on  which  it  Hands  ;  and 
on  this  fide  the  windows  command  a  very  fine  view  of  the 
vale  through  which  the  Arun  beautifully  winds.  On  the 
north-weft,  which  is  flanked  by  a  very  deep  fofle,  is  the 
citadel,  ereCfed  on  another  and  fmaller  hill,  which  over¬ 
looks  the  caftle:  many  of  the  ancient  buildings  have  moul¬ 
dered  into  ruin  ;  but  there  are  ftill  veftiges  of  a  very  large 
and  elegant  banquetting-hall,  and  the  gateway  is  in  a  to¬ 
lerable  bate  of  preiervation. 

Arundel  has  four  fairs  annually,  viz.  May  14,  Aug.  21, 
September  25,  and  December  17,  for  cattle  and  pedlary. 
Markets  on  Thurfdays  (principally  for  corn,  which  is  very 
confiderable)  and  Saturdays.  It  is  environed  by  upwards 
of  thirty  villages  within  the  diftance  of  four  miles,  amongft 
which  are  Little  Hampton,  a  much-frequented  watering- 
place,  for  the  fafet.y  of  its  bathing,  being  fituated  eaft  of 
the  harbour’s  mouth,  and  between  three  and  four  miles 
fouth  of  Arundel ;  from  which;  palling  north-eaft  through 
Ruftington,  at  three  miles  diftance,  is  Angmering,  a  eon- 
liderable  village,  the  refidence  of  William  Gratwicke,  Efq. 
and  in  the  north  part  of  this  parifh  is  a  pleafant  and  ex¬ 
tenfive  park  belonging  to  Sir  John  Shelly,  Bart,  whofe  feat 
■  is  adjoining,  called  Michelgrove;  five  miles  north-eaft  of 
Arundel,  proceeding  north  over  a  pleafant  down,  (leaving 
Parham,  the  feat  of  Sir  Cecil  Bifhop,  Bart,  to  the  left,)  is 
Amberly,  noted  for  its  ancient  caftle ;  eroding  the  river 
Arun,  is  Bury,  four  miles  north  of  Arundel,  whofe  inha¬ 
bitants  have  ample  returns  for  their  induftry,  by  the  rich- 
nefs  of  the  foil;  palling  to  the  fouth-eaft  over  part  of 
Houghton,  is  Madehurfl,  on  a  weil-chofcn  fpot  for  exten¬ 


five  profpefts ;  the  next  adjoining  pariflt  to  the  weft,  is 
Slindon,  the  refidence  of  the  earl  of  Newburgh,  whofe 
delightful  feat  forprofpeef  far  furpaifes  every  other  in  this 
part  of  SufTex.  Arundel  is  fituated  ten  miles  eaft  of  Chi- 
chefter,  eleven  fouth  of  Petworth,  fourteen  fo.uth-weft  of 
Steyning,  fourteen  weft  of  Shorehatn,  and  fifty-five  from 
London,  it  has  about  1800  inhabitants,  and  fends  two 
members  to  parliament. 

Arundel,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  the  province 
of  Main,  belonging  to  the  bate  of  Maffachufet. 

Arundel  (Thomas),  archbiftiop  of  Canterbury  in  the 
reigns  of  Richard  II.  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  He  was  the 
fecond  fon  of  Robert  earl  of  Arundel  and  Warren,  and  bro¬ 
ther  of  Richard  earl  of  Arundel  who  was  beheaded.  At 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  from  being  archdeacon  of  Taun¬ 
ton  he  was  raifed  to  the  bifhopric  of  Eiy,  the  6th  ol  April, 
1375.  In  1386,  he  was  appointed  lord  chancellor  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  two  years  after,  he  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  York  ; 
and,  in  1396,  was  advanced  to  the  archiepifcopal  fee  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  on  which  he  religned  the  chancellorfhip  :  this  was 
the  firft  inftan.ee  of  the  tranflation  of  an  archbiftiop  of  York 
to  the  lee  of  Canterbury.  Scarcely  was,  he  fixed  in  this 
fee,  when  he  had  a  conteft  with  the  univerfity  of  Oxford 
about  the  right  of  vifitatio-n.  The  affair was-  referred  to 
king  Richard,  who  determined  it  in  favour  of  the  arcb- 
billiop.  In  the  fecond  year  of  his  tranflation,  the  com¬ 
mons  impeached  him,  together  with  his  brother  the  earl 
of  Arundel,  and  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  of  high  treafon. 
The  archbiftiop  was  fentenced  to  be  banilhed,  and  within 
forty  days  to  depart  the  kingdom  on  pain  of  death.  On 
the  acceftion  of  Henry  IV.  however,  he  was  reftored  to 
his  fee  ;  and  in  the  firft  year  of  this  prince’s  reign,  Arun¬ 
del  fummoned  a  fynod,  which  fat  at  St.  Paul’s.  'Lite  next 
year  the  commons  moved,  that  the  revenues  of  the  church 
might  be  applied  to  the  fervice  of  the  public  ;  but  Arun¬ 
del  oppofed  the  motion  with  fuch  vigour,  that  it  was 
thrown  afide.  In  the  year  1408,  he  began  to  exert  him- 
felf  againft  the  Lollards,  or  Wickliffites  ;  and  his  zeal  for 
fupprefiing  that  feift  carried  him  to  leveral  unjuftifiable 
feverities,  .particularly  againft  Sir  John  Oldcaftle  and  lord 
Cobham.  He  alfo  procured  a  fynodical  conftitution,  which 
forbade  the  tranflation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  vulgar 
tongue.  This  prelate  died  at  Canterbury,  Feb.  20,  1413, 
of  an  inflammation  in  his  throat,  with  which  he  was  feized 
(as  it  was  pretended)  while  he  was  pronouncing  fentencp 
upon  lord  Cobham.  The  Lollards'  aflerted  this  to  be  a 
judgment  from  God  ;  and  indeed  bifhop  Goodwin  fpeaks 
in  the  fame  manner,  faying,  “  He  who  had  withheld  from 
the  people  the  word  of  God,  the  food  of  the  foul,  by  the 
juft  judgment  of  God  had  his  throat  fo  clofed,  that  he 
could  not  fpeak  a  Angle  word,  nor  fwallow  meat  or  drink, 
and  was  fo  ftarved  to  death.”  He  was  buried  in  the  ca¬ 
thedral  of  Canterbury,  under  a  monument  erected  by  him- 
felf  in  his  life-time.  To  this  church  he  .was  a  confidera¬ 
ble  benefactor:  he  built  the  lantern  tower  and  great  part 
of  the  nave  ;  and  he  gave  a  ring  of  five  bells,  called  from 
him  Arundel's  ring ;  feveral  rich  veftments,  a  mitre  enchafed 
with  jewels,  a  filver  gilt  crofter,  and  two  golden  chalices. 

Arundel  (Lord  Thomas),  fecond  baron  of  Wardour, 
and  count  of  the  facred  Roman  empire,  a  nobleman  very 
much  diftinguifhed  in  the  fupport  of  Charles  I.  againft  the 
parliament,  died  at  Oxford  the  19th  of  May,  1643,  aged  39, 
of  the  wounds  lie  received  at  the  battle  of  Lanfdown,  in 
the  fervice  of  the  king,  for  whom  he  raifed  a  regiment  of 
horfe  at  his  own  expence  at  the  time  of  the  ufurpation. 

Arundel  (Lady  Blanch),  was  confort  to  the  above 
nobleman,  and  daughter  of  Edward  Somerfet  earl  of  Wor- 
cefter.  This  lady,  as  diftinguifhed  for  her  bravery  as  for 
the  fplendottr  of  her  birth,  in  the  abfence  of  her  hulband 
bravely  defended  the  caftle  of  Wardour,  with  a  courage 
above  her  fex,  for  nine  days,  with  a  few  men,  againft  Sir 
Edward  Hunger  ford,  and  Edmund  Ludlow  and  their  army, 
and  then  delivered  it  up  On  honourable  terms.  The  ac¬ 
count  of  the  noble  defence  Ihe  made  againft  her  befiege.rs 
is  told  in  the  “  Mercurius  Rufticus,”  a  kind  of  newfpaper 
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of  thofe  times  in  which  it  was  written  ;  and  which,-  in  the 
narrative  of  the  behaviour  ot  the  parliamentary  generals, 
w  ill  recall  perhaps  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  1'c.enes  of 
ravage,  deiolation,  and  murder,  which  have  taken  place 
in  a  neighbouring  nation.  “  On  Tue/day,  May  2,  1C43, 
Sir  Edward  Hungerford,  a  cliief  commander  of  the  rebels 
in  Wiltlhire,  came  with  his  forces  before  Wardour-cadle 
in  the  fame  county,  being  the  manfion-houfe  of  the  lord 
Arundel  of  Wardour.  But  finding  the  caltle  llrong,  and 
thofe  that  were  in  it  refolute  not  to  yield  it  up  tmlefs  by 
force,  called  colonel  Strode  to  his  help.  Both  thefe  joined 
in  one  made  a  body  of  1300,  or  thereabout.  Being  come 
before  it,  by  a  trumpet  they  fummon  the  caftle  to  lurren- 
der:  tiie  reafon  pretended  was,  becaufe,  the  caftle  being 
a  receptacle  of  cavaliers  and  malignants,  both  houfes  of 
parliament  had  ordered  it  to  be  lea  relied  for  men  and 
arms  5  and  withal  by  the  fame  trumpeter  declared,  that,  if 
they  found  either  money  or  plate,  they  would  feize  on  it 
for  the  life  of  the  parliament.  The  lady  Arundel  (her 
hufband  being  then  at  Oxford,  and  (ince  that  dead  there) 
jrefuled  to  deliver  up  the  caftle;  and  bravely  replied,  that 
file  had  a  command  from  her  lord  to  keep  it,  and  fhe  would 
obey  his  command.  Being  denied  entrance,  the  next  day 
alley  bring  up  the  cannon  within  niufquet-fhot,  and  be¬ 
gin  the  battery,  and  continue  from  the  Wednefday  to  the 
Monday  following,  never  giving  any  intermiflion  to  the 
befieged,  who  were  but  twenty-five  fighting  men,  to  make 
good  the  place  againft  an  army  of  1300  men.  In  this  time 
they  fpring  two  mines  ;  the  fil’d  in  a  vault,  through  which 
beer  and  wood  and  other  neceffaries  were  brought  into  the 
callle;  this  did  not  much  hurt,  it  being  without  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  callle.  The  fecond  was  conveyed  in  the 
fmall  vaults  ;  which,  by  reafon  of  the  intercourfe  between 
the  feveral  palTages  to  every  office,  and  almoft  every  room 
in  the  caftle,  did  much  ffiake  and  endanger  the  whole  fa¬ 
bric.  The  rebels  had  often  tendered  fome  unreafonable 
conditions  to  the  befieged  to  lurrender ;  as  to  give  the  la¬ 
dies,  both  the  mother  and  the  daughter-in-law,  and  the 
women  and  children,  quarter,  but  not  the  men.  The  la¬ 
dies,  both  infinitely  fcorning  to  facrifice  the  lives  of  their 
friends  and  fervants  to  redeem  their  own  from  the  cruelty 
of  the  rebels,  who  had  no  other  crime  of  which  they 
could  count  them  guilty  but  their  fidelity  and  earned:  en¬ 
deavours  to  preferve  them  from  violence  and  robbery, 
choofe  bravely  (according  to  the  noblcnefs  of  their  fami¬ 
lies  from  which  they  were  both  extracted)  rather  to  die 
together  than  live  on  fo  diffionourable  terms.  But  now, 
the  caltle  brought  to  this  didrefs,  the  defendants  few,  op- 
preffed  with  number,  tired  out  with  continual  watching 
and  labour  from  Tuefday  to  Monday  ;  now,  when  the  re¬ 
bels  had  brought  petarrs,  and  applied  them  to  the  garden- 
doors,  and  balls  of  wild-fire  to  throw  in  at  their  broken 
windows,  and  all  hopes  of  keeping  the  caltle  were  taken 
away  ;  now,  and  not  till  now,  did  the  befieged  found  a 
parley.  The  articles  of  furrender  werethefe:  That  the 
ladies  and  all  others  in  the  cadle  fiiould  have  quarter. 
That  the  ladies  and  fervants  ffiould  carry  away  all  their 
wearing-apparel  ;  and  that  fix  of  the  ferving-men,  whom 
the  ladies  ffiould  nominate,  fiiould  attend  upon  their  per- 
fons  wherefoever  the  rebels  ffiould  difpofe  of  them.  That 
all  the  furniture  and  goods  in  the  houfe  ffiould  be  fafe 
from  plunder,  and  to  this  purpofe  one  of  the  lix  nomina¬ 
ted  to  attend  the  ladies  was  to  Hay  in  the  callle,  and  take 
an  inventory  of  all  in  the  houfe;  of  which  the  command¬ 
ers  were  to  have  one  copy,  and  the  ladies  another.  But, 
being  on  thefe  terms  mailers  of  the  callle  and  all  within 
it,  ’tis  true  they  obferved  the  firlt  article,  and  fpared  the 
lives  of  all  the  befieged,  though  they  had  flain  in  the 
defence  at  lead  lixty  of  the  rebels.  But  for  the  other 
two  they  obferved  them  not  in  any  pait.  As  foon  as  they 
entered  the  callle,  they  firlt  feized  upon  the  feveral  trunks 
and  packs  which  they  of  the  caftle  were  making  up,  and 
left  neither  the  ladies  nor  fervants  any  other  wearing- 
clothes  but  what  was  on  their  backs.  There  was  in  the 
callle,  among!!  many  rich  ones,  one  extraordinary  chimney - 
Vol.1I.  Mo.  69. 
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piece,  valued  at  two  thoufand  pounds  ;  this  they  utterly 
defaced,  and  beat  down  all  the  carved  works  thereof  w  ith 
their  pole-axes.  There  were  likewife  rare  pictures,  the 
work  of  the  mod  curious  pencils  that  were  known  to  thefe 
latter  times  of  the  world,  and  fitch  that  Apelles  himfelf 
(had  he  been  alive)  need  not  blulh  to  own  for  his.  Thefe 
in  a  wild  fury  they  break  and  tear  to  pieces  ;  a  lofs  that 
neither  coll  nor  art  can  repair.  Having  thus  given  them 
a  fade  what  performance  of  articles  they  were  to  expedfc 
from  them,  they  barbaroully  lead  the  ladies,  and  the  young 
lady’s  children,  two  forts  and  a  daughter,  pri Toners  to 
Shaftelbury,  fome  four  or  five  miles  from  Wardour. 
While  they  were  prifoners,  to  mitigate  their  forrows,  in 
triumph  they  bring  five  cart-loads  of  their  riched  hang¬ 
ings  and  other  furniture  through  Shaftelbury  towards 
Dorchedcr;  and  dnee  that,  they  plundered  lire  whole 
callle  :  fo  little  ufe  was  there  of  the  inventory  we  told  you 
of,  unlefs  to  let  the  world  know  what  lord  Arundel  lod, 
and  what  the  rebels  gained.  This  liavock  they  made  with¬ 
in  the  cadle.  Without  they  burnt  all  the  out-houfes;  they 
pulled  up  the  pales  of  two  parks,  the  one  of  red  deer,  the 
other  of  fallow  ■  what  they  did  not  kill  they  let  loofe  tt> 
the  world  for  the  next  taker.  In  the  parks  they  burn 
three  tenements  and  two  lodges  ;  they  cut  down  all  the 
trees  about  the  houfe  and  grounds;  they  dig  up  the  heads 
of  twelve  great  ponds,  fome  of  five  or  lix  acres  a-piece, 
and  dedroy  all  the  fiffi.  They  drive  away  and  fell  their 
horfes,  kine,  and  other  cattle;  and,  having  left  nothing  ei¬ 
ther  in  air  or  water,  they  dig  under  the  earth.  The  cadle 
was  ferved  with  water  brought  two  miles  by  a  conduit  of 
lead  ;  and,  intending  rather  mifehief  to  the  king’s  friends 
than  profit  to  themfelves,  they  cut  up  the  pipe  and  fold  it 
(as  thefe  men’s  wives  in  North  Wiltfiiire  do  bone-lace)  at 
fix-pence  a-yard  ;  making  that  wade  for  a  poor  inconlide- 
rable  fum  which  two  thoufand  pounds  will  not  make  good. 
Lady  Arundel  died  Off.  28,  1649,  aged  fixty-fix  ;  and  is 
buried  with  her  lord,  near  the  altar  of  the  very  elegant  cha¬ 
pel  at  Wardour-cadle,  built  by  the  prefent  lord  Arundel. 

Arundel  Oil,  in  the  materia  medical  At  Bombay, 
Gambroon,  and  Surat,  in  the  Ead  Indies,  there  grows  a 
tree  which  bears  a  nut  inclofed  in  a  rough  hulk,  which 
refembles  much  the  horfe-chefnut ;  and  the  kernel  of  the 
nut  yields  an  oil  by  expreffion,  which  is  of  a  purgative  na¬ 
ture.  A  tea-fpoonful  of  it  is  reckoned  a  dole*  The  tree 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  Arundel  tree  at  Bombay,  and  its 
oil  by  that  of  the  Arundel  oil.  Mr.  Sinclair,  one  of  the 
furgeons  belongingto  the  royal  regiment  of  artillery,  who 
was  formerly  furgeon  to  an  Ead-Indta  drip,  gave  Dr. 
Monro  of  London  a  final!  bottle  full  of  this  oil,  which  he 
laid  was  much  ufed  for  the  cure  of  the  dyfentery  in  India, 
and  that  he  had  given  it  in  four  recent  cafes  of  dyfentery 
with  iliccefs.  Dr.  Monro  thinks  it  probable  that  this  is 
the  oil  of  the  purging  nuts  mentioned  in  Dale’s  Pharma  - 
coiogia,  which  are  got  from  the  tree  called  lignum  molut- 
cenje ,  pavana  ditium,  fruElu  avellana ,  J.  B.  1 .  342  ;  and  pinus 
Indica ,  nucleo  purgante.  C.  B.  492;  and  the  paima  Chrijii  In*  - 
dica,  Tournefort  Mat.  Med. 

ARUNDE'LIAN  MARBLES,  Oxford  Marbles, 
or  Parian  Chronicle,  are  tables  of  marble,  whereon  ■ 
is  inferibed  a  chronicle  of  the  city  of  Athens,  engraved. irt 
the  idand  of  Paros,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  264  years  before  • 
the  birth  of  Chrid.  They  take  their  firfi  name  from 
Thomas  earl  of  Arundel,  who  procured  them  out  of  the 
Ead;  or  from  Henry  his  grandfon,  who  prefented  them 
to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  The  Arnndelian  marbles,  in 
their  perfect  date,  contained  a  chronological  detail  of  the 
principal  events  of  Greece  during  a  period  of  1318  years, 
beginning  with  Cecrops,  before  Chrid  1582  years,  and  end¬ 
ing  with  the  archonflrip  of  Diognetus,  before  Chrid  264. 
But  the  chronicle  of  t lie  lad  ninety  years  is  loll;  lo  that 
the  part  now  remaining  ends  at  the  archonflrip  of  Dioti- 
nms,  354  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrid ;  and  in  this 
fragment  the  inlcription  is  at  prefent  fo  much  corroded 
and  effaced,  that  the  fenfe  can  only  be  fupplied  by  conjec¬ 
ture.  (This  chronicle,  and  many  other  relics  of  antiquity, 
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v  ere  purchafed  in  Afia  Minor,  in  Greece,  or  in  the  iflands 
oi  the  Archipelago,  by  Mr.  William  Petty,  who  in  the 
year  1624  was  lent  by  Thomas  earl  of  Arundel  for  tiie 
pt  rpofe  ot  making  Inch  collections  for  him.  They  were 
brought  into  England  about  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1627,  and  placed  in  the  gardens  belonging  to  Arundel- 
hcufe  in  London.  Soon  after  their  arrival  they  excited  it 
gtneral  curiolity,  and  were  viewed  by  many  inquifrtive  and 
learned  men  ;  among  others  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  who 
prevailed  upon  Seiden  to  employ  his  abilities  in  explaining 
the  Greek  infcriptions.  Seiden,  and  two  of  his  friends, 
Patrick  Young,  or,  as  he  /by led  himfelf  in  Latin,  Patricias 
Junms,  and  Richard  James,  immediately  commenced -their 
operations,  by  cleaning  and  examining  the  marble  contain¬ 
ing  the  Smyrnean :and  Magnelian  league.  The  following 
year  Seiden  publilhed  a  fniall  volume  in  quarto,  including 
about  thirty-nine  infcriptions,  copied  from  the  marbles. 
In  the  turbulent  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the  fubfequent 
ulurpation,  Arundel-houfe  was  often  deferted  by  its  illuf- 
trious  owners  ;  and,  in  their  abfence,  fome  of  the  marbles 
were  defaced  and  broken,  and  others  either  ftolen  or  ufed 
for  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  architecture.  The  chronolo¬ 
gical  marble,  in  particular,  was  unfortunately  broken  and 
defaced.  The  upper  part,  containing  thirty-one  epochag, 
is  faid  to  have  been  worked  up  in  repairing  a  chimney  in 
Arundel-houfe.  In  the. year  1667,  the  honourable  Henry 
Howard,  afterwards  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  grandfon  of  the 
fil'd  collector,  presented  thefe  fuppofed  remains  of  anti¬ 
quity  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford! 

1  he  Arundelian  marbles  have  generally  been  regarded 
as  a  curious  monument  of  antiquity.  They  were,  how¬ 
ever,  in  fome  inltances,  found  to  be  inconfiftent  with  the 
molt  authentic  hiftorical  accounts  ;  Sir  If'aac  Newton, .and 
levetal  other  modern  philofophers,  paid  little  regard  to 
them  ;  and  of  late  their  abfolute  authenticity  was  feverely 
queftioned  by  Dr.  Robertfon,  in  an  exprefs  difiertation 
upon  the  fubjedt,  entitled,  “The  Parian  Chronicle.”  In 
this  difTertation  much  ingenuity  and  learning  are  difplayed  ; 
and  yet  the  Monthly  Reviewers  very  fairly  turned  moft  of 
this  ingenious  author’s  obfervations  againft  himfelf.  The 
arguments  of  Dr.  Robertfon  have  alfo  fince  been  combat¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Hewlett,  and  Mr.  Gough;  both  of  whom  have 
defended  the  Arundelian  marbles  with  fo  much  reafon  and 
ability,  that  all  the  former  objections  againft  their  authen¬ 
ticity  finally  appear  to  be  done  away. 

ARUNDIN  A'CEOUS,  adj.  [_arundinaceus,  Lat.]  Of  or 
like  reeds. 

ARUNDl'NEOUS,  adj.  [arundineus,  Lat.]  Abounding 
with  reeds. 

ARUNDINE'TUM,  J.  A  ground  or  place  where 
reeds  grow,  ilnjl.  4.  And  it  is  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Domefday. 

ARUN'DO,  f.  [from  areo,  Lat.  becaufe  it  foon  be¬ 
comes  dry.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  triandria  digynia 
.clafs,  ranking  in  the  natural  order  of  gramina,  or  grades. 
The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  glume  one  or  many 
flowered,  two-valved,  erect :  valves  oblong,  acuminate, 
awnlefs  ;  one  fliorter.  Corolla:  two-valved;  valves  the 
length  of  the  calyx,  oblong,  acuminate  ;  from  their  bafe 
arifes  a  lanugo,  almoft  the  length  of  the  flower  ;  neCtary 
two-leaved,  very  fmall.  Stamina  :  filaments  three,  capil¬ 
lary  ;  antherac  forked  at  both  ends.  Piftillum:  germ  ob¬ 
long  ;  ftyles  two,  capillary,  reflex,  villofe;  ftigmas  limple. 
Pericarpium :  none  ;  corolla  adheres  to  the  feed  without 

f  aping.  Seed :  tingle,  oblong,  acuminate  at  botlt  ends, 
urniflied  with  a  long  down  (pappus)  at.the  bafe. — EJ/en- 
tiai  Charatter.  Calyx,  two-valved  ;  florets  heaped,  lur- 
Xpunaed  with  wool. 

Species.  1.  Arundo  bambos,  or  bambu,  or  bamboo-cane: 
calyxes  many -flowered,  fpikes  in  tiirees,  fellile.  The 
bamboo  lias  a  woody,  hollow,  round,  flrait,  column,  forty 
feet  high  and  upwards,  Ample,  and  fhining;  the  internodes 
a  foot  in  length  and  circumference ;  (heaths  thick,  hairy, 
rough,  convolute,  deciduous;  branches  alternate,  (lender, 
ffojtd,  fpiny,  reclining,  fpringing  out  from  the  bafe  to  the 
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very  top' ;  the  lower  ones  being  ufually  cut  off.  Rumphius 
was  deceived  in  aliening  that  it  branches  only  towards  the 
top.  Leaves  fmall,  quite  entire,  lanceolate,  roundilh  at 
the  bafe,  ftriated,  rough,  on  alternate  round  petioles.  The 
hollow  internodes  of  tire  culm  are  frequently  found  filled 
with  a  limpid  liquor,  which  in  India  beyond  the  Ganges: 
is  not  eondenfed  into  the  fubftance  called  tabaxir  or  ta- 
bajher ,  as  it  is,  though  rarely,  in  Malabar.  Although  the 
bamboo  be  very  common  in  Japan,  Tliunberg  never  law  it 
in  flower;  and,  there  being  no. accurate  defeription  in  any 
author,  it  is  obferved  by  Lonreiro,  that  Linnreus’s  fpecific 
character  is  very  erroneous.  He  therefore,  having  had  the 
opportunity  of  feeing  living  plants  flowering  in  their  na¬ 
tive  foil,  has  fubflituted  the  following:  Flowers  fix-ftamen- 
ed ;  panicle  diffufed.,  with  imbricate  fpikelets  ;  branches 
of  the  culm  fpiny;  calyxes  one-flowered.  Retzius,  feeing 
that  the  bamboo  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  reeds, 
would  make  a  diftindt  genus  of  it.  His  character  of  the 
fpeciesis  this  :  Panicle  branched,  divaricate,  hat'd  ;  fpikes 
heaped  alternately,  unequal  in  number,  fertile.  The  bam¬ 
boo-cane  grows  naturally  almoft  every  where  within  the 
tropical  regions.  Over  a  great  part  of  Afia  it  is  very 
common.  In  China,  Cochin-China,  Tonquin,  Cambodia, 
Japan,  Ceylon,  the  peninfula  of  India,  and  the  iflands. 
This  ufeful  plant  has  been  long  fince  introduced  into  the 
Weft-Indies  ;  and  is  faid  to  flourilh  likewife  in  South  Ca¬ 
rolina.  Mr.  Miller  cultivated  it  in  1730.  He  fays  we 
have  plants  more  than  twenty  feet  high  ;  and  if  our  (loves 
were  high  enough,  they  would  probably  rife  to  twice  that 
height.  A  ftrong  (hoot  front  the  root  will  grow  twenty- 
feet  in  five  or  fix  weeks.  Some  of  the  ftents  are  as  large 
as  a  man’s  wrift,  but  in  general  they  are  as  big  as  com¬ 
mon  walking- flicks,  and  when  dried  are  as  fit  for  that 
purpofe  as  thole  which  are  imported.  There  is  perhaps 
fcarcely  any  plant  that  ferves  for  fitch  a  variety  of  dontef- 
tic  purpofes  as  the  bamboo.  In  the  Eaft  Indtes  great  ufe 
is  made  of  it  in  building,  and  the  houfes  of  the  meaner 
people  are  almoft  entirely  contpofed  of  it.  Dr.  Patrick 
Browne  mentions,  that  it  was  yet  ftrong  and  perfect  in 
fome  of  the  houfes  which  had  been  built  by  the  Spaniards 
in  Jamaica  above  a  hundred  years  before.  Bridges  are 
alfo  made  of  it,  malts  for  their  boats,  boxes,  cups,  balkets, 
mats,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  utenfils  and  furniture, 
both  domeftic  and  rural.  Paper  is  alfo  made  from  it,  by 
bruifing,  and  fteeping  it  in  water,  and  thus  forming  it  into 
a  pafte.  It  is  the  common  fence  for  gardens  and  fields  ; 
and  is  frequently  ufed  as  pipes  for  conveying  water.  The 
leaves  are  generally  put  round  the  chefts  of  tea  which  are 
lent  to  Europe  from  China,  as  package,  faftened  together, 
fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  mat.  The  tops  of  the  tender  ihoots 
are  frequently  pickled  in  the  Weft  Indies.  In  the  cavities 
or  tubular  parts  of  the  bamboo,  is  found  at  certain  feafons 
a  concrete  w  hite  fubftance,  called  tabajheer  or  tabachir,  an 
article  which  the  Arabian  phyficians  hold  in  high  eftinia- 
tion.  It  is  commonly  found  in  what  are  called  the  female 
or  large  bamboos.  The  bamboos  which  contain  this  con¬ 
crete  are  found  on  (baking  to  contain  a  fluid,  which,  after 
fome  time,  gradually  leflens,  and  then  they  are  opened, 
in  order  to  extraift  the  tabafheer.  The  nature  of  this 
fubftance  is  very  different  from  what  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pelled  in  the  product  of  a  vegetable.  Its  indeftrudtibility 
by  fire,  its  total  refiftance  to  acids;  its  uniting  by  fufion 
with  alkalies  in  certain  proportions  into  a  white  opake 
ntafs,  into  a  tranfparent  permanent  glafs  ;  and  its  being 
again  feparable  from  thefe  compounds  entirely  unchanged 
by  acids,  &c.  feem  to  afford  the  ftrongeft  reafons  for  con- 
fidering  it  as  very  nearly  identical  with  common  filiceous 
earth.  As  to  its  medical  virtues,  though  the  drug  be,  as 
before  obferved,  in  much  efleem  with  the  orientalifts,  yet 
they  are  not  fitch  as  to  cauf'e  it  to  have  any  regard  paid  it 
in  the  modern  practice  of  phyfic  in  Europe.  Yet  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  bamboo  are  very  confide- 
rablc,  according  to  Loureiro,  who,  in  his  Flora  Cochin- 
chinenfis,  tells  us,  that  the  leaves,  bark,  buds,  and  root, 
are  ufed.  The  leaves,  he  fays,  are  cooling,  emollient,  and 
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refolvent :  their  decoCtion  is  good  in  fevers,  coughs,  pains 
of  the  throat,  &e.  the  thin  bark  is  cooling  and  aggluti- 
nant,  and  a  gentle  aftringent :  it  is  good  in  feverifli  heats, 
haemorrhages,  naufeas,  and  vomitings  :  the  roots  and  buds 
are  attenuating,  and  promote  urine,  and  purify  the  blood  ; 
are  good  in  difficulties  of  urine,  wandering  pains,  obfttuc- 
tions,  and  in  venereal  cafes  :  from  the  frefh  roots  mixed 
■with  tobacco-leaves  and  betel  in  equal  portion,  and  infilled 
and  macerated  for  fome  days  in  oil,  is  prepared  an  oint¬ 
ment  of  great  efficacy  in  difeuffing  hard  and  fchirrhous  fwel- 
lings.  1  here  is  a  variety  of  this,  of  which  the  Turks  make 
their  pens.  It  was  obferved  by  Tournefort  in  a  valley 
near  mount  Athos,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Jordan. 
There  are  doubtlefs  many  other  varieties  of  the  bamboo 
in  the  Ealt  Indies ;  and  fome,  which  we  look  upon  as 
fuch,  may  podibly  prove,  on  more  accurate  examination, 
to  be  really  diftinch  Loureiro,  belides  three  fpecies,  men¬ 
tions  three  principal  varieties  which  lie  had  obferved. 
x.  Arundo  maxima  :  the  higheft  and  thickeft  of  all  the 
bamboos,  covered  very  thick  with  fpines.  2.  Arundo  fax: 
the  moll  hollow  of  any  of  the  bamboos,  and  the  inter- 
iiodes  remarkably  long:  they  fill  them  with  oil  and  tow, 
and  thus  ufe'  them  as  torches  in  travelling,  3.  Arundo 
tabacaria:  thefe  are  polilhed,  and  much  tiled  for  tobacco- 
pipes  by  the  natives.  Many  other  varieties  may  be  feen 
ui  Rumphius.  Sloane  and  Browne  deferibe  the  bamboo 
of  Jamaica  to  be  only  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  height, 
and  about  an  inch  and  half  in  diameter  at  the  bottom. 

2.  Arundo  donax,  or  cultivated  reed:  calyxes  five- 
flowered,  panicle  dift tiled,  culm  Ihrubby.  The  donax  or 
cultivated  reed,  or  evergreen  reed,  as  the  gardeners  lome- 
times  call  it  ;  the  great  Spanifli  or  Cyprus  reed  or  cane, 
as  it  is  named  by  Ray  ;  the  Spanilh  reed  of  Parkinfon ;  and 
the  cyprefs  cane  or  pole  reed  of  Gerard;  has  the  culm  fix 
feet  high,  or  more,  (to  ten,  fifteen,  and  according  to  fome 
authors  twenty  or  thirty  feet,)  hard,  almoft  woody,  with 
knots  or  joints  and  diaphragms.  Above  each  joint  a  leaf, 
embracing  the  culm  with  a  yellow  hollow  Iheath,  two  feet 
long,  and  three  .inches  broad.  The  top  of  the  culm  ends 
in  a  point,  the  leaves  rolling  up  in  form  of  a  cone.  The 
panicle  is  a  foot  and  half  long,  ereCt,  and  many -flowered. 
There  are  two  flowers,  and  l'ometimes  three,  in  one  calyx, 
but  two  only  ripen.  Moll  authors  let  down  the  calyxes 
as  three-flowered  ;  but  in  the  late  editions  of  the  Syjlemq 
Vegetabilium  they  are  given  as  five- flowered,  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Turra.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  Si¬ 
beria,  Egypt,  Cochin-China,  &c.  It  flowers  with  us  in 
July  and  Auguft ;  and  was  cultivated  in  the  Oxford  bo¬ 
tanic  garden  in  1648.  The  canes  are  brought  to  us  from 
Spain  and  Portugal,  for  the  ufe  of  our  weavers,  for  filhing 
rods,  &: c.  In  Italy  they  are  frequently  ufed  for  the  fup- 
port  of  their  vines.  They  are  called  there  canna  de  giar- 
dini\  in  Spain  c ana  lenoj'a,  or  limply  cana\  in  Portugal  ca- 
neira,  or  cava  ordinaria  ;  in  France  rofeau  cultive ,  canne  des 
jardins.  or  Amply  canne ;  in  Germany  zahme-rohr,  garien- 
rokr,  Jpanifche-rohr,  &c,  in  Holland  kengel-riet,  zaay-riet, 
tam-riet ,  cyperfch-rict,fpaanfch-rict ;  in  Sweden  tragardfror , 
or fpankfror-,  in  Denmark  dyrhederor,  haugernrfror,  fpanjk- 
ror.  There  is  a  variety  with  variegated  leaves,  cMcAJlriped 
or  party-coloured  rccd\  it  never  grows  to  a  third  part  of  the 
height  of  the  other,  and  the  leaves  are  narrower  and  much 
Ihorter. 

3.  Arundo  phragmites,  or  common  reed:  calyxes  five- 
flowered,  panicle  loofe.  Common  reed  has  the  root  pe¬ 
rennial,  creeping,  commonly  the  height  of  a  man,  but  va¬ 
rying  from  three  to  twelve  feet,  and  having  frequently 
twenty,  twenty-five,  or  twenty-fix,  joints.  Leaves  flat, 
from  five  or  fix  inches  to  a  foot  ora  foot  and  half  in  length, 
and  an  inch,  or  from  ten  to  fifteen  lines,  in  breadth,  glau¬ 
cous  green,  fmooth.  The  feeds  are  inclofed  by  the  co¬ 
rolla,  as  Linnaeus  lays,  and  are  not  furrounded  by  long 
hairs,  as  Leers  has  reprefented  them.  The  reed  flowers 
from  July  to  September,  and  ripens  its  feeds  in  Oclober 
and  November.  It  is  very  common  by  the  fides  of  rivers, 
jit  ditches,  and  large  Handing  waters,  Uuougltout  Europe, 
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in  Siberia,  North  America,  Ac.  Thunbcrg  obferved  it 
in  Japan,  with  a  wider  panicle  than  ours,  loofe,  but  not 
diflufed,  and  an  herbaceous  culm.  In  autumn,  when  the 
leaves  begin  to  fall,  and  the  (terns  are  changed  brown,  it 
is  cut  for  making  fcreens  in  kitchen  gardens,  and  for  many 
other  ufes :  as  thatching,  for  which  it  is  much  more  du¬ 
rable  than  draw,  for  cielings,  and  to  lay  acrofs  the  frame 
of  wood-work  as  the  foundation  for  plailter  floors.  The 
panicles  are  ufed  by  the  country  people  in  Sweden  to  dye 
wool  green.  The  root  has  been  recommended  as  a  fubfii- 
tute  for  radix  chincc ,  and  as  anfwering  the  fame  purpofes 
with  dog’s  grafs,  triticum  caninum.  Common  reed  is  called 
in  German  gemeine-rohr ,  rohrfchilf J  bufchel-rohr,  pfejen-rohr , 
deck-rohr,  tcich-rohr ,  zoajjcr-rohr ,  weiher-rohr,  zaunrieth ,  and 
wajferfedergras ;  in  Dutch,  gcmeenc-riet,  water-rict,  and  dek- 
ritt ;  in  Danilli  geemeen-ror  •  in  Swediffi  Jlrand-ror,  takvajs , 
tak-ror  ;  in  French  rofeau  de  rnarais,  rofeau  commun,  and 
rofeau  de  balai;  in  Italian  canna  palujlre  ;  in  Spanilh  cana 
palujlre,  cana  de  cere  as  ;  in  Portuguele  carrico  bajlardo ;  in 
Rullian  hamyfeh. 

4.  Arundo  epigejos,  or  final!  reed-grafs:  calyxes  one- 
flowered,  panicle  ereCt,  leaves  fmooth  underneath.  Root 
perennial,  creeping  far  and  wide.  It  differs  from  the  com¬ 
mon  reed  in  its  contracted  panicle,,  equal  on  all  fides,  not 
pointing  one  way.  Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe  ;  flow¬ 
ering  in  July. 

5.  Arundo- calamagroftis,  or  wood  reed-grafs  :  calyxes 
one- flowered,,  fmooth  ;  corollas  woolly;  culm  branched. 
Root  perennial,  creeping.  It  differs  from  the  foregoing. 
fpecies  in  having  a  more  (lender  panicle,,  and  the  calyxes 
draw-coloured,  not  drawn  out  into  a  very  long  point,  nor 
blue  at  the  edge.  Scopoli  removes  this  fpecies  to  the  ge¬ 
nus  avenax  in  which  he  is  Angular.  Native  of  moft  parts 
of  Europe,  in  moilt  woods  and  hedges ;  flowering  in  June 
and  July. 

6.  Arundo  arenaria,  or  fea  reed-grafs  :■  calyxes  one-flow¬ 
ered,  leaves  rolled  inwards,  dagger-pointed,  and  pungent. 
Sea  reed-grafs  has  a  Itrong  creeping  perennial  root,  with 
many  tubers  at  the  joints,  the  (ize  of  a  pea.  Seed  not 
larger  than  canary-feed,  but  round,  aiid  rather  (harp  at  the 
upper  end.  Native  of  Candy  coafts  in  Europe  and  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  flowering  in  June  and  July.  By  means  of  its  creep¬ 
ing  roots,  it  helps  very  much  to  confolidate  driving  fluids, 
which  gather  about  it  in  hills  or  banks,  and  are  thus  pre¬ 
vented  from  difperfing  over  and  impo.veriffiing  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  fields.  The  Dutch  have  profited  by  a  knowledge  of 
this  fact ;  and  Mr.  Woodward  informs  11s,  that  it  is  plant¬ 
ed  about  Wells  in  Norfolk,  to  aid  in  repelling  the  fea. 
The  country  people  know  it  by  the  names  of  J'ea  mat  wee  dt 
marram,  and  hclme.  They  cut  and  bleach  it  for  making 
mats;  and,  where  it  is  plentiful,  houles  are  thatched  with  it-. 

New  Species.  7.  Arundo  conlpicula  :  calyxes  one- flow¬ 
ered,  panicle  loofe  from  ere£t  fpreading,  awn  of  the  outer 
petal  reflex  and  very  long.  Native  of  New  Zealand. 

8.  Arundo  agreftis ;  (lowers  lix-ftamened,  panicle  (piked, 
fpikelets  heaped;  lower  branches  of  the  culm  very  (piny, 
calyxes  one-flowered.  This  fpecies,  being  very  hard,  is 
extremely  durable :  on  account  of  this  quality,  and  the 
clolenefs  of  its  lpines,  it  is  peculiarly  proper  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  circumvallation  of  fortified  places.  Native 
of  Cochin-China,  in  mountains  and  dry  defert  places. 

9.  Arundo.  mitis:  flowers  (ix-ffamened ;  panicle  ere£L, 
contracted;  fpikes  long,  imbricate;  culm  very  even,  un¬ 
armed;  calyxes  one- flowered.  This  is  cultivated  in  Co¬ 
chin-China,  in  the  fields  and  hedges;  and  being  divided 
into  long  thin  pieces  is  ufed  for  weaving  into  hats,  coffers, 
bafkets,  and  a  variety  of  uteniils,  which  are  very  elegant. 

10.  Arundo  multiplex:  flowers  lix-ftamened ;  fpikes 
interrupted,  fpikelets  in  whorls;  culm  divided;  calyxes 
one-flowered.  Found  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Co¬ 
chin-China,  in  cultivated  places;  where  it  is  ufed  as 
hedges  for  the  reparation  of  gardens. 

n.  Arundo  Bengalenfis :  calyxes  two-flowered ;  panicle 
erect  with  three -flowered  pedicels*  Native  of  Bengal  5 
found  there  by  Koeui^* 


12.  Arundo 
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12  Arundo  pifcatoria :  calyxes  one-flowered,  fpike  ter¬ 
minating,  culm  branched,  leaves  minute.  Perennial,  eight 
feet  hisrh,  with  leaves  of  adulky  green,  lmootig  and  Imall- 
er  than  in  any  other  of  the  Indian  reeds.  Native  of  Co¬ 
chin-China.  Being  tough,  and  tapering  towards  the  end, 

this  cane  is  verv  fit  for  hilling-rods. 

13.  Arundo  dioica :  calyxes  one-flowered;  fpikes  in 
bundles,  compound,  fpikelets  linear.  Native  of  Cochin- 
China,  in  woods. 

14.  Arundo  colorata,  or  reed  canary-grafs:  calyxes  one- 
flowered  keeled,  corollas  fmooth  with  two  lanuginofe  pen¬ 
cils  at  the  bale,  leaves  flat.  Root  perennial,  long,  thick, 
jointed,  creeping,  covered  with  wlntifli  oi  biownilh  icaies. 
Haller 'placed  this  fpecies  among  the  reeds;  but  Pollich 
and  others  refufe  to  admit  it  into  that  genus,  becaule  the 
true  down  or  wool  is  wanting  at  the  bale  of  the  florets, 
and  there  is  only  a  fhort  hairinefs  at  the  bafe  of  the  calyx 
not  appearing  above  the  fpikelet ;  analogy  however  feems 
fufficiently  to  juftify  the  fituation  in  which  we  find  it  in 
Haller,  and  the  catalogue  of  the  royal  garden  at  Kew.  It 
is  2l  native  of  Europe,  on  the  banks  ot  rivers  and  ditches  5 
fiowerino-  in  July  and  Auguft.  It  is  nfed  to  thatch  ricks 
and  cottages,  for  which  purpofe  it  is  more  durable  than 
ft  raw.  In  the  province  of  Scania  they  mow  it  twice  a  year, 
and  their  cattle  eat  it.  T.he  textuie  is  fo  haid,  that  it 
ouo'ht  to  be  cut  very  young,  if  we  expect  cattle  to  touch 
jt.°  There  is  a  cultivated  variety  of  this  grafs  in  our  gar¬ 
dens  with  beautilully- ftriped  leaves.  I  he  flripes  are  ge¬ 
nerally  green  and  white  ;  but  fometimes  they  have  a  pui- 
plifl,  call.  This  is  called  ladies  laces,  painted  grafs,  or 
ribband  grafs. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  bamboo  mud  be  preferved 
in  a  warm  ftove,  and,  as  the  roots  lpread  very  wide,  it 
fliould  be  planted  in  a  large  tub,  filled  with  rich  earth  ; 
this  mud  be  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  in  the  bark-ftove, 
and  muft  have  plenty  of  water.  When  the  tub  decays, 
if  the  plant  be  permitted  to  root  in  the  tan,  it  will  grow  to 
a  larger  fize  ;  but  then  care  mud  be  taken,  when  the  bed 
is  refrefhed  with  new  tan,  to  leave. a  fufticient  quantity  of 
the  old  tan  about  the  roots.  It  may  be  propagated  by 
flips  from  the  roots,  which  fliould  be  taken  oft  in  the 
fpriiw,  that  they  may  be  well  eftabliflied  before  winter. 
The  cultivated  reed,  although  native  of  warm  countries, 
yet  will  bear  the  cold  of  our  winters  in  the  open  ground, 
provided  it  be  planted  in  a  foil  not  too  wet  ;  and,  i,  the 
winter  fliould  prove  very  fevere,  a  little  mulch  muft  be 
laid  over  the  roots.  It  dies  to  the  furface  in  autumn,  and 
jifes  ag&in  the  fucceeding  fpring  :  if  it  be  kept  lupplied 
with  water  in  dry  weather,  it  will  grow  ten  or  twelve  leet 
h'mh  the  fame  futnmer.  It  is  very  proper  to  intermix  with 
trees  and  ftirubs,  or  with  tall  plants  and  flowers,  wlieie  it 
•will  have  a  good  eftea,  in  adding  to  the  variety.  This  is 
propagated  by  parting  the  roots  early  in  the  fpring,  before 
they  begin  to  (hoot,  and  will,  in  a  year  or  two,  if  the 
ground  °be  good,  make  very  large  ftools,  from  each  of 
which  eight  or  ten  canes  are  produced.  It  never  flowers 
in  England.  The  fort  with  variegated  leaves  is  much 
more  tender  than  the  other,  and  muft  be  fhelteied  from 
froft,  in  order  to  be  preferved  through  the  winter  in  Eng¬ 
land.  See  Agrostis,  Andropogon,  Cenchrus, 
Melica,  Spinifex,  and  Zizania. 

Arundo  Florida  et  Indica.  See  Canna. 

Arundo  Rotang.  See  Calamus. 

Arundo  Saccharifera.  See  Saccharum. 

ARUN'TIUS,  a  man  who  defpifed  the  rites  of  Bacchus, 
for  which  the  god  made  him  drink  fo  much  wine  that  he 
loft  his  reafon,°and  abufed  his  own  daughter  Medulina, 
who  was  fo  exafperated  that  ftie  killed  her  father  for  a£t- 
in"  fo  difhonourably  to  her  virtue.  . 

ARUSI'NI  CAM'PI,  (erroneouflv  written  Taurafim  by 
Cluverius,)  plains  in  Lucania,  famous  for  the  laft  battle 
fought  between  the  Romans  and  Pyrrhus.  That  prince 
beiim  at  Tarentum,  and  hearing  that  the  two  confuls  Cu- 
riusDentatus  and  Cornelius  Lentulus  had  divided  their 
forces,  the  one  including  Lucania  and  the  other  Sanuiium  j 
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he  likewife  divided  his  own  army  into  two  bodies,  march¬ 
ing  with  his  Epirots  again!!  Dentatus,  fin  hopes  of  furpri- 
fing  him  in  his  camp  near  Beneventum.  But  the  conful 
having  notice  of  his  approach,  marched  out  of  his  en¬ 
trenchments  with  a  ftrong  detachment  of  legionaries  to 
meet  him,  repulfed  his  vanguard,  put  many  of  the  Epi¬ 
rots  to  the  fword,  and  took  lbme  of  their  elephants.  Cu¬ 
rias,  encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  marched  into  the  Arufian 
fields,  and  drew  up  his  army  in  a  plain,  which  was  wide 
enough  for  his  troops,  but  too  narrow  for  the  Epirot  pha¬ 
lanx  to  abt  with  its  full  effebt.  Yet  the  king’s  eagernefs- 
to  try  his  ftrength  and  fkill  with  fo  renowned  a  command¬ 
er,  ftimulated  him  to  engage  at  that  great  difadvantage. 
Upon  the  firft  fignal  the  abtion  began  ;  and  one  of  the  wings 
of  Pyrrhus’s  army  giving  way,  vibtory  feemed  to  incline 
to  the  Romans.  But  that  wing  where  the  king  fought  in 
perfon  repulfed  the  Romans,  and  drove  them  to  their  en¬ 
trenchments.  This  advantage  was  in  great  part  owing  to 
the  elephants  ;  a  circumftance  which  Curius  perceiving, 
he  commanded  a  body  of  referve,  which  he  had  ported 
near  the  camp,  to  advance  and  attack  thofe  animals  with 
burning  torches  ;  which  frightened  and  annoyed  them  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  they  wheeled  about,  broke  into  the 
phalanx,  and  put  that  body  into  the  utmoft  diforder.  The 
Romans,  taking  advantage  of  this  confufion,  charged  with 
fuch  fury  that  the  enemy  were  entirely  broken  and  de¬ 
feated.  Pyrrhus  retired  to  Tarentum,  attended  only  by  a 
fmall  body  of  horfe,  leaving  the  Romans  in  full  poffeftion 
of  his  camp  ;  which  they  fo  much  admired,  that  they 
made  it  a  model  for  all  their  future  encampments. 

ARUS'PICES,  or  Harus'pices,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
an  order  of  priefts  who  pretended  to  foretel  future  events- 
by  infpeCting  the  entrails  of  victims  killed  in  facrifice  ; 
they  were  alfo  confulted  on  occaflon  of  portents  and  pro¬ 
digies.  The  harufpices  were  always  cholen  from  the  bed 
families ;  and,  as  their  employment  was  of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture  as  that  of  the  augurs,  they  were  as  much  honoured. 
Their  college,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  other  religious  or¬ 
ders,  had  its  particular  regifters  and  records. 

ARWAN'GEN,  a  town  and  caftle  of  Swiflerland,  in 
the  canton  of  Berne,  lituated  on  the  Aar,  twelve  miles 
eaft  of  Soleure. 

ARX,  f.  in  the  ancient  military  art,  a  town,  fort,  or 
caftle,  for  defence  of  a  place.  The  arx  in  ancient  Rome 
was  a  diftinbl  edifice  from  the  capitol,  though  fome  have 
confounded  the  two.  According  to  Ryckius,  the  arx,  pro¬ 
perly  fpeaking,  was  a  place  on  the  higheft  part  of  the  Ca- 
pitoline  Mount,  ftronger  and  better  fortified  than  the  reft, 
with  towers  and  pinnated  walls;  in  whicli  was  alfo  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 

Arx  was  particularly  ufed  for  a  public  place  in  Rome, 
fet  apart  for  the  operations  of  the  augurs.  In  which  fenfe 
arx  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  au- 
guraculum  and  auguratorium,  and  in  the  camp  augurale. 
Out  of  this  arx  it  was  that  the  feciales ,  or  heralds,  gathered 
the  grafs  ufed  in  the  ceremony  of  making  leagues,  &c. 

Arx  Britannica,  a  citadel  of  Batavia,  whofe  foun¬ 
dation  is  feen  at  low  water,  near  the  old  mouth  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  Rhine:  fome  imagine  it  the  pharos  or  high  tower  of 
Caligula,  as  Suetonius  calls  it ;  a  monument  of  Caligula’s 
fham  conqueft  of  Britain.  Others,  that  it  was  built  by 
Dm fus,  with  an  altar  afterwards  by  Claudius,  on  his  ex¬ 
pedition  into  Britain. 

A'RYS,  a  town  of  Italy,  belonging  to  the  republic  of 
Venice,  in  the  province  of  Friuli,  ten  miles  weft-fouth-weft: 
of  Palma  la  Nuova. 

ARYS'TER,/.  [from  to  draw.]  A  veffel  or  cup 
ufed  for  chemical  purpofes. 

'  ARYT-iTNOI'DES,  f.  [of  to  drink,  and  siJo?, 
fhape.]  In  anatomy,  are  two  cartilages,  which,  with  others, 
make  up  the  top  of  the  larynx,  ferving  to  render  the  voice 
more  flirill  or  deep. 

ARYTH'MUS.jfi  [of  a.  priv.  and  the  pulfe.] 

A  pulfe  which  is  fo  far  that  it  cannot  be  any  longer 
felt  ;  or  an  irregularity  of  it, 

'  *  AR'ZAC, 
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AR'ZAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
trid  of  Orthes,  five  leagues  north  of  Pan. 

AR'ZAMAS,  a  town  of  RulTia,  in  the  government  of 
Nize-Gorodfkoi':  forty-eight  miles  fouth  of  Niznei-Novo- 
gorod.  Lat.  55.  20.  N.  Ion.  61.  20.  E.  Ferro. 

ARZAN'NO,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Finiderre,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  ditlrid  of 
Qfiimperle,  five  miles  ead-north-eaft  of  Quimperle. 

A-RZ'BERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Franconia,  feven 
miles  ead  of  Wonfiedel. 

ARZENGAN',  or  Arzingan,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Tur¬ 
key,  in  the  province  of  Aladulia.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Mogul  Tartars  in  1242;  eighty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Er- 
zerum. 

AR'ZES,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  formerly  a 
conliderable  city,  and  fee  of  h  Greek  billiop  ;  but,  lince 
the  polfeflion  of  the  ifland  by  the  Turks,  it  is  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  village. 

ARZIGNA'NO,  an  open  and  populous  town  of  Italy, 
fituated  at  the  foot  of  mountains,  on  a  pleafant  fpot,  be¬ 
tween  the  two  rivers  Chiampo  and  Gua  or  Agno. 

ARZIL'LA,  a  fea-port  town  of  Africa,  in  the  empire 
of  Morocco,  firft  built  by  the  Romans.  It  was  anciently 
fnbjed  to  the  Goths,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the 
Mahometans,  who  held  it  till  it  was  taken  and  burned  by 
the  Englifh,  at  the  folicitation  of  the  Goths.  After  that 
it  remained  wade  and  uninhabited  for  thirty  years.  It 
was  re-built  by  the  khaliffs  of  Cordova  with  greater  mag¬ 
nificence  than  before.  In  1470  it  was  taken  by  Alphonfo 
king  of  Portugal,  but  abandoned  about  the  end  of  the 
fixteenth  century.  It  is  five  leagues  fouth  of  Tangiers. 

AS,  ccuj.  [a/s,  Tent.]  In  the  fame  manner  with  fome- 
thing  elfe. — 1  live  as  I  did,  I  think  as  I  did,  I  love  you  as 
laid;  but  all  thefe  are  to  no  purpofe  :  the  world  will  not 
live,  think,  or  love,  as  I  do.  Swift. — In  the  manner  that: 

Mad  as  I  was,  I  could  not  bear  his  fate 
With  lilent  grief,  but  loudly  blam’d  the  date.  Drydcn . 
That ;  in  a  confequential  fenfe. — The  cunningeft  mariners 
were  fo  conquered  by  the  dorm,  as  they  thought  it  bed 
with  dricken  fails  to  yield  to  be  governed  by  it.  Sidney. — 
In  the  date  of  another  : 

Madam,  were  I  as  you,  I’d  take  her  counfel ; 

I’d  fpeak  my  own  didrefs.  A.  Philips. 

Under  a  particular  confideration  ;  with  a  particular  refped. 
— Dar’d  thou  be  as  good  as  thy  word  now?— Why,  Hal, 
thou  knowed,  as  thou  art  but  a  man,  I  dare;  but,  as  thou 
art  a  prince,  I  fear  thee,  as  I  fear  the  roaring  of  the  lion’s 
whelp.  S/iaktfpearc. — Like;  of  the  fame  kind  with. — A 
limple  idea  is  one  uniform  idea,  as  fweet,  bitter.  Watts. — 
In  the  fame  degree  with  : 

Well  had  thou  fpoke,  the  blue-ey’d  maid  replies, 

Thou  good  old  man,  benevolent  as  wife.  Pope. 

As  if;  according  to  the  manner  that  would  be  if. — They 
all  contended  to  creep  into  his  humour,  and  to  do  that,  as 
of  themfelves,  which  they  conceived  he dedred  they jhould 
do.  Hayward. 

Can  mifery  no  place  of  fafety  know  ? 

The  noife  purfues  me  wherefoe’er  I  go, 

As  fate  fought  only  me.  Dryden. 

According  to  what. — Who  then  is  Paul,  and  who  is  Apol- 
los,  but  miniders  by  whom  ye  believed,  even  as  the  Lord 
gave  to  every  man.  1  Cor. — Asdt  were  ;  in  fome  fort. — As 
for  the  daughters  of  king  Edward  IV.  they  thought  king 
Richard  had  faid  enough  for  them  ;  and  took  them  to  be 
but  as  of  the  king’s  party,  becaufe  they  were  in  his  power, 
and  at  his  difpofai .  Bacon. — While ;  at  the  fame  time  that : 

So  the  pure  limpid  dream,  when  foul  with  dains 
Of  milling  torrents,  and  delcending  rains. 

Works  itlelf  clear,  and  as  it  runs  refines.  Addijon. 

Becaufe. — He  t hat  commanded  the  injury  to  be  done,  is 
fird  bound  ;  then  he  that  did  it ;  and  they  alfo  are  obliged 
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who  did  fo  a  (fid,  as  without  them  the  thingconld  not  have 
been  done.  Taylor. — Becaufe  it  is ;  becaufe  they  are. —  1  lie 
kernels  draw  out  of  the  earth  juice  fit  to  nourifh  the  tree,  as 
thofe  that  would  be  trees  themfelves.  Bacon. — Equally  : 

Before  the  place 

A  hundred  doors  a  hundred  entries  grace; 

As  many  voices  ilTue,  and  the  found 

Of  Sybil’s  words  as  many  times  rebound.  Drydcn. 

How;  in  what  manner. — Men  are  generally  permitted  to 
publidi  books,  and  contradict  others,  and  even  themfelves,, 
as  they  pleafe,  with  as  little  danger  of  being  confuted,  as  ofc 
being  underdood.  Boyle. — With;  anfwering  to  like  or fame 

Sider,  well  met ;  whither  away  fo  fad  ? — 

— Upon  the  like  devotion  as  yourfelves, 

To  gratulate  the  gentle  princes  there.  Shakcjpeare . 

In  a  reciprocal  fenfe,  anfwering  to  as. — As  fure  as  it  is 
good  that  human  nature  fliould  exid  ;  fo  certain  it  is,  that 
the  circular  revolutions  of  the  earth  and  planets,  rather 
than  other  motions  which  might  as  podibly  have  been,  do 
declare  God.  Bentley. — Going  before  as,  in  a  comparative 
fenfe  ;  the  fird  as  being  fometimes  underdood  : 
Sempronius  is  as  brave  a  man  as  Cato.  Addifon. 

Bright  as  the  fun,  and  like  the  morning  fair.  Granville . 

Anfwering  to  fuck. — Is  it  not  every  man’s  intered,  that 
there  (hould  be  fuck  a  governor  of  the  world  as  defigns  our 
happinefs,  as  would  govern  11s  for  our  advantage?  Tiller - 
fon. — Having  fo  to  anfwerit;  in  a  conditional  lenle. — As 
far  as  they  carry  light  and  conviction  to  any  other  man’s 
underdanding,  fo  far,  I  hope,  my  labour  may  be  of  ufe  to 
him.  Locke. — So  is  fometimes  underdood. — As  in  my  fpe- 
culations  I  have  endeavoured  toextinguifh  pallion  and  pre¬ 
judice,  [fo]  I  am  dill  defirous  of  doing  fome  good  in  this 
particular.  Spcdlator. — Anfwering  to  fo  conditionally  : 

So  may  th’  aufpicious  queen  of  love 
To  thee,  O  facred  diip,  be  kind  : 

As  thou,  to  whom  the  mufe  commends 
The  bed  of  poets  and  of  friends, 

Dod  thy  committed  pledge  redore.  Dryden. 

Before  how  it  is  fometimes  redundant;  but  this  is  in  low 
language. — As  how,  dear  Syphax  ?  Addifon. — It  feems  to 
be  redundant  before  yet-,  to  this  time. —  Though  that  war 
continued  nine  years,  and  this  hath  as  yet  laded  but  fix, 
yet  there  hath  been  much  more  adion  in  the  prefent  war. 
Addifon. — In  a  fenfe  of  comparifon,  tollowed  by  fo : 

As  when  a  dab-chick  waddles  through  the  copfe 
On  feet  and  wings,  and  dies,  and  wades,  and  hops  ; 

So  lab’ring  on,  with  dioulders,  hands,  and  head, 

Wide  as  a  windmill  all  his  figure  fpread.  Pope. 

As  for,  with  refped  to. — As  for  the  reft  of  thofe  who 
have  written  againd  me,  they  delerve  not  the  lead  notice. 
Drydcn. 

As  if,  in  the  fame  manner  that  it  would  be  if. — An¬ 
fwering  their  quedions,  as  if  1 1  were  a  matter  that  needed 
it.  Locke. 

As  to,  with  refped  to: 

I  pray  thee  fpeak  to  me  as  to  thy  thinkings, 

As  thou  dod  ruminate;  and  give  thy  word  of  thoughts 
The  word  of  words.  Shalufpeare. 

As  well  as,  equally  with. — Each  man’s  mind  has  fome 
peculiarity,  as  well  as  his  face,  that  didinguidtes  him  from 
all  others.  Locke. 

As  though,  as  if. — Thefe  (hould  be  at  fird  gently- 
treated,  as  though  we  expeded  an  impodhumation.  Sharp. 

AS ,f.  [from  at?,  which  in  the  Doric  dialed  is  ufed  tor 
nc,  one,  q.  d.  an  entire  thing;  though  others  will  have  it 
as  quafi  as,  becaufe  made  of  brafs.]  In  antiquity,  a  (tand- 
ard  weight,  confiding  of  twelve  ounces;  being  the  fame 
with  libra,  or  the  Roman  pound.  As  was  alfo  the  name 
of  a  Ronian  coin,  which  was  of  diderent  weights  and  dif¬ 
ferent  materials  in  different  ages  of  the  commonwealth. 
Under  Numa  Pompilius,  according  to  Eulebius,  the  Ro- 
3  S  man 
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man  money  was  either  of  wood,  leather,  or  (hells.  Tn  the 
time  of  Tnllus  Hofliliiis  it  was  of  brafs  '  and  called  as, 
libra,  libella,  or  pondo,  becaufe  actually  weighing  a  pound, 
or  twelve  ounces.  Four  hundred  and  twenty  years  after, 
the  tint  Punic  war  having  exhaufted  the  treafury,  they  re¬ 
duced  the  as  to  two  ounces.  In  the  fecond  Punic  war, 
Hannibal  preding  very  hard  upon  them,  they  reduced  t lie 
as  to  half  its  weight,  viz.  to  one  ounce.  And,  laftly,  by 
the  Papirian  law,  they  took  away  half  an  ounce  more,  and 
confeq,,ently  reduced  the  as  to  the  diminutive  weight  of 
half  an  ounce  :  and  it  is  generally  thought  that  it  conti¬ 
nued  the^fame  during  the  commonwealth,  and  even  till  the 
reign  of  Ve-fpafian.  The  as  therefore  was  of  four  different 
weights  in  t lie  commonwealth.  Its  original  Itamp  was  that 
of  a  (heep,  ox,  or  fow  :  but,  from  the  time  of  the  empe¬ 
rors,  it  had  on  one  fide  a  Janus  with  two  faces,  and  on  the 
reverfe  the  roftrum  or  prow  of  a  fliip.  As  was  alio  uled 
to  denote  any  integer  or  whole  ;  whence  the  Englifh  word 
ace.  Thus  as  fignified  the  whole  inheritance;  whence 
//ares  ex  aJJe,  the  heir  to  the  whole  efrate. 

A'SA,  [non  Heb.  a  healer  of  ficknefs,]  king  of  Judah, 
fncceeded  his  father  Abijam.  He  pulled  down  the  altars 
ereded  to  idols,  reltored  the  worlhip  of  the  true  Go'd,  and, 
with  the  alii  dance  of  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  took  feve- 
ral  towns  from  the  king  of  I  frael .  He  died  917  years  before 
the  Chriftian  acra,  and  was  lucceeded  by  Jeholhaphat. 

A'SA,  a  river  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy  of  Auftria, 
which  runs  into  the  D  inube  two  miles  north  of  Efrerding. 

A'SA,/  [ao-a,  from  npw,  to  heal,  Heb.  ]  An  epithet  given 
by  the  ancient  phyficians  to  gums  of  a  medical  or  healing 
property,  as  afa-fcetida,  afa-dulcis,  &c. 

Asa-Dulcis,  the  fame  with  gum  Benjamin,  or  Ben¬ 
zoin  ;  which  fee. 

Asa-Fcetida.  See  Assa  Fcetida  and  Ferula. 

ASA'BRA,  a  river  o(  Spain,  which  runs  into  the  Ar- 
ragon  near  Morillo. 

A  SAD,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Farfiftan, 
fom-leven  leagues  north-eaft  of  Schiras. 

AS  AD  ABA  D',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Kurdiftan,  large  and  well  peopled, 
twenty-two  leagues  north-north. eaft  of  Amaden. 

A'SAHEL,  [Heb.  of  nti'j;  he  hath  wrouglit,  and  bx  God  ; 

i.e.  God  hath  wrought.]  Joab’s  brother. 

A'SAM.  See  Assam,  p.  279. 

A'SANCHIF,  a  town  of  Alia,  in  the  country  of  Diar- 
beker,  (ituated  on  the  Tigris,  on  the  borders  of  Armenia. 

ASANGA'RO,  a  jurifdidion  of  South  America,  under 
the  bifhop  of  Cufco,  in  Peru,  fifty  leagues  from  that  city, 
in  which  are  bred  many  cattle.  In  the  north-ealt  part  of 
it  there  are  fome  (ilver  mines. 

A'SAPH,  [spa  Heb.  gathering.]  A  famous  mufician 
among  the  Hebrews. 

ASAPH  (St.),  a  city  in  Flintftiire,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee. 
As  a  biihopric,  it  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  founded 
about  the  year  560,  by  Kentigern  bifhop  of  Glafgow.  He 
began  the  church  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Elwy,  whence 
it  is  called  by,  the  Welfli  Llan  Elwy ,  and  in  Latin  Elwenfis. 
Kentigern  was  lucceeded  by  St.  Afaph.  Who  was  his 
fucceffor  is  uncertain,  as  there  are  no  records  that  mention 
it;  and  it  feems  rather  probable  that  the  religious  fettled 
here  had  been  necelTitated  to  remove  to  fome  more  peace¬ 
ful  abode,  as  the  country  was  frequently  the  feat  of  war 
between  the  Englifn  and  the  Welfh.  This  fee  was  former¬ 
ly  very  wealthy  ;  but  its  revenues  were  greatly  lellened  by 
tire  profufion  of  bifhop  Parfew,  who  alienated  much  of 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  biihopric.  This  diocefe  doth 
not  contain  any  one  whole  county  ;  but  confilfs  of  part  of 
Denbigh,  Flint  (where  its  church  is),  Montgomery,  and 
Merioneth-fhives,  and  a  fmall  part  of  Shropfhire;  wherein 
are  121  parilhes,  and  1 31  churches  and -chapels,  molt  of 
which  are  in  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  bifhop.  It 
has  but  one  archdeaconry,  viz.  that  of  St.  Afaph,  which 
is  united  to  the  bifhopric,  for  the  better  maintenance 
thereof.  This  fee  is  valued  in  the  king’s  books  at  1 8 7 1 . 
11s.  6d.  but  computed  to  be  worth  annually  1300!.  To 
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the  cathedral  belong  a  bifhop,  a  dean,  archdeacon,  chan« 
cellor,  & c.  The  city  of  St.  Afaph  is  fmall,  and  of  little 
trade;  though  it  is  neat  and  pleafantly  (ituated.  The 
cathedral  was  repaired  and  beautified;  and  t he  bilhop’s 
palace  entirely  re-built  by  Dr.  Bagot,  at  that  time  hilltop. 

ASAPH  A'TUM,  /  [from  neg.  and  crcKfiw,  clear.] 
An  inter. cutaneous  itch  generated  in  the  pores,  like  worms 
with  black  heads  ;  fo  called  becaufe  from  their  minutenefs 
they  are  hardly  vifible. 

ASA'PHIA,  or  Asapho'des,  [Gr.  from  a  neg.  and 
ca@r,<;,  clear.]  A  defed  of  fpeech,  in  utterance  or  pro¬ 
nunciation. 

ASAP'PES,  or  Aza'pes,  [from  faph,  Turkifh,  which 
fignifies  “  rank,”  whence  they  have  formed  afpjiaph,  “  to 
range  in  battle.”]  An  order  of  foldiers  in  the  T urkilh  ar¬ 
my,  who  have  no  pay  but  the  plunder  they  can  get  from 
the  enemy. 

A'S  AR,  /  A  Perfian  coin,  valued  at  6s.  8d.  fterling. 

ASAR  AB  AC'CA,  /  in  botany.  See  Asarum. 

A'SAR-A D'DON,  or  Esar-Haddon,  the  (on  of  Sen¬ 
nacherib,  fucceedsd  his  father  about  712  years  before  the 
Chriftian  cera,  and  united  the  kingdoms  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon.  He  rendered  himfelf  mailer  of  Syria  ;  Cent  a 
colony  to  Samaria;  and  his  generals  took  king  Manaffes, 
and  carried  him  loaded  with  chains  to  Babylon.  Alar- 
Addon, died  after  a  reign  of  twelve  years. 

ASAR'CUS,  adj.  [front  a.  priv.  and  cragi,  fleflt.]  Lean  ; 
void  of  fleflt. 

ASARI'NA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Antirrhinum,  and 
Chelone. 

ASA'RO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of  Noto,  eight 
miles  fourh  of  Nicofia. 

ASARO'TA,/  [from  a  and  a-ai^a,  to  fweep.]  A  kind 
of  painted  pavements  in  life  before  the  invention  of  mo- 
faic  work.  The  moll  celebrated  was  that  at  Pergamus, 
painted  by  Sefus,  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  crumbs, 
as  i‘f  the  floor  had  not  been  fwept  after  dinner,  whence, 
according  to  Pliny,  the  denomination.  Perrault  fuppofes 
them  to  have  been  a  black  pavement  of  a  fpongy 
matter. 

ASA'RUM,  /  [from  a.  and  orno ;  becaufe  it  is 

unfit  for  ornament,  or  was  not  ufed  for  crowns,  according 
to  Pftny.  From  a  and  vinElum,  Linnceus.]  In  bota¬ 

ny,  the  Asarabacca,  of  Coi.t’s-foot,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  dodecanaria,  order  monogynia,  in  the  natural  order 
of  farmentacea?.  The  effenlial  generic  characters  are— 
Calyx  :  three  or  four  cleft,  placed  on  the  germ  ;  corolla, 
none  ;  capfule,  coriaceous,  crowned.  See  the  frudification 
delineated  on  Botany  Plate  VII.  fig.  6  to  10.  vol.  iii. 

Species.  1.  Afarum  Europaeum,  or  common  afarabacca  : 
leaves  kidnev-ftiaped  ;  roots  perennial.  The  leaves  grow 
finglv  on  fliort  petioles,  and  are  of  a  ftiining  green  colour. 

A  leaf  is  fhown  on  Botany  Plate  V.  fig.  78.  The  flowers  are 
of  an  herbaceous  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  dufky  purple 
within.  A  radical  Item  fupports  two  petioles,  between 
which  is  a  one-flowered  fcape  ;  the  former  about  three 
inches,  the  latter  only  half  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  a 
native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  in  woods  and  fhady 
places  ;  flowering  in  April  and  May.  With  us  it  is  a 
fcarce  plant,  having  as  yet  been  obferved  only  in  Lanca- 
ftiire.  The  root  powdered,  and  taken  to  the  amount  of 
thirty  or  forty  grains,  excites  vomiting  :  if  it  be  taken 
coarfely  powdered,  it  isftrongly  purgative.  The  powder 
of  the  leaves  is  the  bafts  of  moft  cephalic  fnuffs.  An  in- 
fulion  of  one  or  two  drachms  of  the  leaves  in  wine  ads  as 
an  emetic. 

2.  Afarum  Canadenfe,  or  Canadian  afarabacca  :  leaves 
kidney-fhaped,  mucronate.  The  leaves  of  this  are  much 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  and  fraud  on  longer 
foot-ftalks ;  they  are  pointed  and  hairy.  See  feotany 
Plate  IV.  fig.  53.  It  is  a  native  of  Canada,  and  flowers 
from  April  to  July. 

3.  Alarum  Virginicum,  or  fweet-fcented  afarabacca: 
leaves  heart-fhaped,  blunt,  fmooth,  petioled.  The  leaves 
of  this  are  veined  and  fpotted  on  their  upper  furface,  like 
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tTiofe  of  the  autumnal  cyclamen.  The  flowers  are  fhaped 
like  the  others,  but  (land  on  longer  peduncles,  and  are  of 
a  darker  purple  colour.  Native  of  Virginia  and  Caro¬ 
lina  ;  alfo  of  leveral  provinces  in  China. 

Propagation.  Thefe  plants  delight  in  a  moift  fliady 
fituution,  and  may  be  increafed  by  parting  the  roots  in 
autumn.  Too  much  wet  will  rot  tin  'Can  ulian  fort  in 
the  winter.  If  the  third  fpecies  be  too  mfich  expofed 
to  the  fun,  it  feldom  thrives  well;  it  fhould  therefore  be 
planted  in  a  border  where  it  may  have  only  the  morn¬ 
ing  fun. 

Asarum  HYrocis'ns.  SeeCvTiNus. 

ASAWN'LLY,  a  town  of  Hindooitan,  in  the  circar  of 
©udipour,  eighteen- miles  fouth-weft  of  Oudipour. 

ASB  ANIKE'I,  atown  of  Afla,  in  Mawaralnaher  Tranf- 
Oxana,  or  Zagatai. 

AS'BECK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia,  four  miles  fouth  eaft  of  Ahauz. 

A S.BES'T  I N E,  ad j.  Something  incorr.buftible,  or  that 
partakes  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  lapis  ajbejlos. 

ASBES'TUS,  f.  [ot  «  priv.  and  aGivvvce,  to  extinguifn  ; 
that  cannot  be  extinguifhed.  ]  In  mineralogy,  a  genus 
of  talcofe  earth,  filamentous,  filky,  and  of  a  greyifh  co¬ 
lour  ;  fometimes  inclined  to  green,  or  yellowifh.  The 
moft  obvious  characters  of  the  afbeftos  tire,  a  greater  or 
lefs  degree  of  flexibility,  and  their  refilling  the  fire.  The 
amianthus  is  a  fpecies  of  it. 

The  induftry  of  mankind  has  found  a  method  of  work¬ 
ing  this  untoward  mineral,  and  employing  it  in  divers  ma¬ 
nufactures,  chiefly  of  cloth  and  paper.  The  cloth  of 
albefuis  was  highly  elleemed  by  the  ancients,  and  held 
equally  precious  with  the  riche!!  pearls.  Pliny  fays,  he 
liimfelf  had  feen  napkins  thereof,  which  being  taken  foul 
from  the  table  after  a  feaft,  were  thrown  into  the  fire,  and 
by  that  means  were  better  fcoured  than  if  they  had  been 
waffled  in  water.  But  its  principal  life,  according  to 
Pliny,  was  for  making  (brands  for  royal  funerals,  to  wrap 
up  the  corpfe,  fo  that  the  .allies  might  be  preferved  dif- 
.  thrift  from  thofe  of  the  wood  whereof  the  funeral  pile  was 
com po fed  :  and  the  princes  of  Tartary,  according  to  the 
Philofophical  TranfaCtions,  ufe  it  at  this  day  in  burning 
their  dead.  Some  of  the  ancients  are  faid  to  have  made 
them  Cel  ves  clothes  of  it,  particularly  the  brae  lima  ns  among 
the  Indians.  The  wicks  for  their  perpetual  lamps,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Liller,  were  alfo  made  of  it :  becauie,  the 
afbeffus  not  waiting,  there  is  no  occafiou  for  fliifting  the 
wick. 

Although  the  cloth  of  albedos,  when  foiled,  is  reftored 
to  its  primitive  vvlritenefs  by  heating  in  the  fire,  it  is  found, 
neverthelefs,  by  leveral  authentic  experiments, .'  that  its 
weight  diminilfles  by  fuch  treatment.  A  handkerchief  or 
pattern  of  tiiis  linen  was  long  fince  prefented  to  the  Royal 
Society,  a  foot  long  and  half  a  loot  broad.  This  gave  two 
proofs  of  its  refilling  fire;  though,  in  both  experiments, 
it  loll  above  three  drachms  in  its  weight.  When  taken 
out  red-hot,  it  did  not  burn  a  piece  of  white  paper  on 
which  it  was  laid.  The  method  of  preparing  the  incom- 
buflible  paper  and  cloth,  from  afbeftus,  is  thus  delcribed 
by  Ciampini  :  The  done  is  laid  to  foak  in  warm  water  ; 
then  opened  and  divided  by  the  hands,  that  the  earthy 
matter  may  be  wadied  out.  The  ablution  being  feveral 
times  repeated,  the  flax-like  filaments  are  collected  and 
dried;  and  they  are  molt  conveniently  fpunwith  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  flax.  Two  or  three  filaments  of  the  afbeftus  are 
eafily  twifted  along  with  the  flaxen  thread,  if  the  opera¬ 
tor’s  fingers  are  kept  oiled.  The  cloth  alfo,  when  woven, 
js  beft  preferved  by  oil  from  breaking.  On  expofure  to 
the  fire,  the  flax  and  the  oil  burn  out,  and  the  cloth  re¬ 
mains  pure  and  white.  For  the  different  fpecies,  countries 
where  found,  and  peculiar  properties,  fee  the  genus  As- 
bestus,  in  the  article  Mineralogy. 

ASBROIT',  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  South  Gothland,  fix 
miles  north  of  Wardberg. 

AS'BURG,  atovvnot  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft, 
plialia,  and  county  of  Meurs,  two  leagues  eaft  of  Meurs, 
and  fix  weft  of  Duifbnrg. 
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ASC  AIN',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Pyrenees,  four  leagues  from  Bayonne. 

AS'CALON,  an  ancient  city,  and  one  of  the  five  fatra- 
pies  or  principalities  of  the  Phililtines  ;  fituated  on  the 
Mediterranean,  forty-three  miles  fouth-weft  of  Jerufalem, 
between  Azotits  to  the  north  and  Gaza  to  the  fouth.  The 
birth-place  of  Herod  the  Great,  thence  fui  named  Afcalo- 
nita ;  famous  for  its  fcallions,  which  take  their  name  from 
this  town.  Strabo..  Now  Scalona. 

ASCJA'NIUS,  the  fon  of  EEneas  and  Creufa,  fucceeded 
his  father  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Latins,  and  defeated  Me. 
zentius  king  of  the  Tufcans,  who  had  refilled  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  him.  At  length  he  founded  Alba  Longa; 
and  died  about  1139  years  before  the  Chr.iftian  ;era,  after 
a  reign  of  thirty-eight  years. 

■  ASCA'RA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  province  of  Si- 
mood  ftike. 

ASC ARD AMYC'T-ES,yi  [of  a.  neg.  and  ay.a^ci^vrho, 
to  wink.]  Having  the  power  to  keep  the  eyes  fixed  with¬ 
out  twinkling. 

ASC  ARENA,/!  [from  asc-xagi;,  a  little  worm;  the  un¬ 
til  er?e  having  that  lliape.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
cioecia,  order  monandria .  The  elfentiai  generic  charac¬ 
ters  are — -Calyx:  ament  filiform.  Male:  anthera  worn.- 
Iflaped.  Female:  ftignia  three-lobed. 

There  is  but  one  fpecies,  Afcarina  poly  ftachia,  which 
is  a  native  of  the  Society  Illes,  in  the  South  Seas. 

A'SCARlS,yi  [front  acraeu,  Gr.  to  be  in  motion.]  In 
helmintology,.  a  genus  of  worms  belonging  to  the  order 
of  inteftina:  the  characters  of  which  are:  Body  round, 
elaftic,  and  tapering  towards  each  extremity  :  head  with 
three  veficles-:  tail  obtufe  or  fubulate  :  inteftines  milk- 
white  and  pellucid.  They  are  divided  into  five  claffes,  viz. 

1;  Infelting  the  Mammalia.  — Of  thefe  there  are 
twenty-five  fpecies:  1.  The  Lumbricoides  :  head  (lightly 
incurved,  with  a  tranfverfe  contraction,  mouth  triangular  : 
inhabits  the  fniall  inteftines  of  children  and  grown  per- 
fons.  Fig.  1.  in  the  annexed  engraving,  reprelents  this 
worm  greatly  magnified,  to  (flow  the  inteftin.al  canal  ;  a, 
reprefents  a  neft  of  thefe  afearides  in  their  embrio  or  egg 
ftate  ;  b,  one  of  the  young  juft  emerged  into  life;  c,  a 
bunch  of  thefe  worms  of  the  lize  ufually  voided  by  chil¬ 
dren.  2.  The  Vermicularis  :  head  fubulate,  or  awl- 
ftiaped  :  fkin  at  the  Tides  of  the  body  finely  crenate  or 
wrinkled  :  inhabits  the  inteftines  of  children  and  thin 
people,  principally  in  the  redhim.  This  is  Iflown  in  the 
engraving  at  fig.  2,  greatly  magnified.  Thele  are  the 
only  afearides  known  to  infeft  the  human  body.  The 
lumbricoides  are  often  voided  in  great  quantities.  Dr. 
Hooper  relates  a  cafe  of  a  girl  eight  years  old  who  voided 
upwards  of  200  in  the  courle.  of  a  week.  When  recently 
excluded,  they  are  tranfparent,  and  appear  as  if  they  had 
been  lucking  water  tinged  with  blood;  this  colour,  how¬ 
ever,  foon  cifappears,  and  they  become  of  a  light  opaque 
yellow.  After  being  evacuated,  their  motion  is  feeble, 
and  they  foon  die.  Their  motion  is  Terpentine,  and  in  no 
relpedt  refeiiibles  t he  motion  of  the  lumbricus  terreftris, 
or  earth-worm,  which  has  the  power  of  diminilhing  its 
length  and  extending  itfelf  again,  while  t lie  length  ot  the 
afearis  lumbricoides  is  never  di mini fhed  ;  the  head  is  al¬ 
ways  fent  forward  by  the  worm  curling  itfelf  into  circles, 
and  fuddenly  extending  it  with  an  elaftic  force  to  fome 
diftance.  They  propagate  by  fexual  contact;  and  the 
female  lumbricoides  is  oviparous,  and  very  prolific.  The 
afearis  vermicularis,  called  the  maw  or  thread  worm,  is 
viviparous,  about  half  an  inch  in  length ,  and  in  thick- 
nefs  refembling  a  piece  of  thread  ;  the  head,  or  obtufe 
extremity,  is  divided  into  three  veficles  or  papillae,  in 
whofe  middle  is  an  aper  ure,  which  is  the  mouth.  The 
body  is  of  a  rugofe,  pellucid,  annular  fabric  ;  the  tail  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  fine  point.  Thefe  worms  are  moftly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  redtiim  and  colon,  and  that  principally  of 
children;  but  they  are  often  found  in  the  coecum  and 
fmall  inteftines,  and  even  the  ftomach,  and  fiequently  get 
into  the  vagina,  and  even  uterus,  bladder,  See.  See,  for 
many  curious  particulars,  the  article  Helmintology,  in 
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our  ninth  volume.  3.  Afcaris  Vefpertilionis :  found  in 
the  inteftines  of  the  long-eared  bat.  4.  The  Phocte  : 
found  in  the  inteftines  of  the  Greenland  feal  ;  and  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  engraving  at  tig.  14,  of  its  natural  (ize.  5.  The 
Bifida:  body  forked  behind,  and  curved  before:  found 
alfo  in  the  inteftines  of  the  feal.  6.  The  Canis  :  found 
in  tiie  inteftines  of  the  dog.  7.  The  Vifceralis  :  found  in 
the  kidneys  of  the  dog.  8.  The  Lupi :  found  in  the  in¬ 
teftines  of  the  wolf.  9.  TheVulpis  :  found  in  the  duo¬ 
denum  of  the  wolf.  10.  The  Leonis:  found  under  the 
fkin  of  the  lion.  11.  The  Tigridis  :  found  in  the  intef¬ 
tines  of  the  tiger.  12.  The  Felis  :  head  with  a  greyifh- 
white  oblong  veficle  on  each  fide;  inhabits  the  ftomach 
of  cats.  13.  The  Cati  :  found  in  the  inteftines  of  the  cat. 

14.  The  Martis  :  inhabits  the  inteftines  of  the  martin. 

15.  The  Bronchialis :  inhabits  the  lungs  of  the  martin. 

16.  The  Renalis  :  found  in  the  kidneys  of  the  martin. 

17.  The  Mephitidis :  inhabits  the  inteftines  of  the  Viverra 
mephitis,  or  fkurtk.  18.  The  Gulonis  :  inhabits  the  in¬ 
teftines  of  the  Urfus  gulo,  or  glutton.  19.  TheTalpae: 
inhabits  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  of  the  mole.  20.  The 
Muris:  inhabits  the  ftomach  of  the  moufe.  21.  The 
Hirci  :  inhabits  the  inteftines  of  the  goat.  22.  The  Vituli : 
body  filiform:  tail  rounded  :  inhabits  the  lungs  and  tra¬ 
chea  of  cattle  :  is  viviparous,  and  generally  [gregarious. 
This  is  fhown  at  fig.  4,  of  its  natural  (ize.  23.  The  Equi : 
body  cylindrical,  very  large  :  inhabits  the  inteftines  of  the 
horfe,  and  is  often  difcharged  with  the  dung.  It  is  the 
largeft  of  the  genus,  meafuring  often  a  foot  and  a  half 
long,  and  is  as  thick  as  a  man’s  little  finger  :  body  elaftic, 
with  frequently  large  hrowdi  patches.  This  is  correftly  deli¬ 
neated,  at  fig.  3,  in  the  engraving.  24.  TheSuis:  inhabits 
the  inteftines  of  fwine;  25.  The  Apri  :  found  in  the  lungs 
of  the  boar :  body  tapering  to  a  point  at  each  extremity, 
about  an  inch  long,  and  not  thicker  than  a  thread  :  brings 
forth  its  young  alive,  through  an  aperture  in  the  abdomen. 

II.  lnfefting  Birds. — Of  thefe  there  are  twenty-fix  fpe- 
cies,  viz.  The  Aquilas  :  found  in  the  inteftines  of  the  golden 
eagle.  The  Albicillae :  found  in  the  inteftines  of  the  ci¬ 
nereous  eagle.  The  Buteonis:  found  in  the  inteftines  of 
the  buzzard.  The  Milvi  :  inhabits  the  ftomach  and  in¬ 
teftines  of  the  kite.  The  Subbuteonis  :  inhabits  the  intef¬ 
tines  of  the  hobby  falcon.  The  Hermaphrodita  :  found 
in  the  finale  r  inteftines  of  the  Amazon  parrot.  The  Cor- 
nicis  :  inhabits  the  ftomach  of  the  crow.  The  Coracite  : 
inhabits  the  (kin  about  the  throat  of  the  roller.  The 
Cygni  :  inhabits  the  inteftines  of  the  (wan.  The  Anatis : 
found  in  the  inteftines  of  the  wild  duck.  The  Fuligulae  : 
inhabits  the  inteftines  of  the  Anas  fuligula,  or  tufted 
duck.  The  Catbonis  :  inhabits  the  crop  of  the  corvo- 
rant.  The  Peiecanis:  inhabits  the  crop  of  the  (hag .  The 
Lari  :  inhabits  the  inteftines  of  the  gull.  The  Ciconiae  : 
found  in  the  inteftines  of  the  ftork.  The  Tarda?:  found 
in  the  crop  of  the  buftard.  The  Papillofa:  body  papil- 
lous  beneath  :  tail  ending  in  a  prickly  bridle  :  found  in 
the  inteftines  of  the  buftard  ;  about  eight  lines  long,  and 
not  thicker  than  a  horfe-hair.  Fig.  7,  in  the  engraving, 
reprefents  the  papillofa  a  little  magnified  ;  d,  the  fame- 
greatly  magnified,  and  dill'e&ed,  to  (hew  the  curious  con- 
llrublion  of  the  ovarium,  and  its  innumerable  young  i (Fil¬ 
ing  from  it.  The  Gallopavonis  :  inhabits  the  inteftines 
of  the  turkey.  The  Gal  1  i  :  head  hooked ;  tail  ending 
in  a  point:  found  in  the  inteftines  of  cocks  and  hens. 
Fig.  9,  exhibits  this  a  little  magnified.  The  Gallinae  : 
inhabits  the  caecum  of  the  hen.  The  Phafiani  :  inhabits 
the  inteftines  of  the  Phafianus  nicus,  or  painted  pheafant. 
The  Tetraonis:  inhabits  the  inteftines  of  grou(e.  The 
Cclumbae  :  found  in.  the  inteftines  of  the  houfe-pigeon. 
This  is  delineated  at  fig.  8,  in  the  engraving,  magnified. 
The  Alaudae:  found  in  the  inteftines  of  the  lark.  The 
Sturni  :  found  in  the  inteftines  of  the  darling.  The 
Turdi :  found  in  the  liver  of  the  thrufh,  field-fare,  or 
redwing. 

III.  lnfefting  Reptiles. — The  Teftudinis :  inhabits  the 
inteftines  of  the  round  tortoife.  The  Lacertie  :  inhabits 
.the  inteftines  of  the  newt.  The  Bufonis:  found  in  the 
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inteftines  of  the  toad.  The  Pulmonalis:  inhabits  the 
lungs  of  the  toad;  viviparous.  Fig.  11,  reprefents  a 
duller  of  thefe  minute  afcarides,  as  found  by  profefior 
Goeze,  on  opening  a  toad.  The  Rubetrae  :  found  in  the 
reftum  of  the  natter-jack  toad.  The  Trachealis:  found 
in  the  lungs  of  the  toad.  The  Ranae  :  tail  Tubulate  :  in¬ 
teftines  clavate  :- found  in  the  reftum  of  frogs.  This  is 
fhown  at  fig.  10,  in  the  engraving.  The  Inteftinalis : 
found  in  the  inteftines  of  frogs.  The  Difpnoos  :  inhabits 
the  lungs  of  frogs.  The  Infons  :  found  alfo  in  the  lungs 
of  frogs. 

IV.  lnfefting  Fish. — The  Anguillae  :  found  in  the  in¬ 
teftines  Oi  eels.  The  Marina  :  found  in  the  inteftines  of 
herrings.  The  Blennii  :  inhabits  the  inteftines  of  the 
viviparous  blenny.  The  Rhombi  :  found  in  the  pearl 
flat  fifli.  The  Percae :  found  in  the  perch.  The  Globi- 
cola  :  found  in  the  ftomach  of  the  three-fpined  ftickle- 
back.  The  Lacuftris:  found  in  the  liver  of  the  pike. 
The  Siluri :  found  in  the  filuris  glanis,  or  Iheat-filh.  The 
Farionis  :  found  in  the  inteftines  of  the  trout.  The 
Truttae:  found  alfo  in  the  inteftines  of  the  trout.  The 
Maraense  :  found  in  the  inteftines  of  the  Salmo  marsena. 
The  Acus  :  found  in  the  inteftines  of  the  common  pike. 
The  Halecis  :  body  filiform,  fpiral,  and  twilled:  found 
in  the  feminal  vedels  and  inteftines  of  the  herring.  Three 
of  thefe  afcarides  are  exhibited,  at  fig.  13,  precifely  as 
they  appeared  on  opening  the  fifli :  e,  the  middle  one 
greatly  magnified.  The  Argentine  :  found  in  the  intef¬ 
tines  of  the  argentine.  The  Gobionis:  body  extremely 
(lender:  tail  truncate:  found  about  the  liver  of  the  gud¬ 
geon.  This  is  reprefented  in  the  engraving,  at  fig.  12,  a 
little  magnified.  The  Rajae:  found  in  the  ftomach  of 
the  fuller-ray,  or  thornback.  The  Squali:  found  in  the 
(hark.  The  Lophii :  body  glabrous,  and  pale  brown  :  in¬ 
teftines  filiform,  with  variouily  twitted  milk-w'hite  vedels  : 
found  in  the  gullet  of  the  frog-fifti.  This  is  fhown  of  its 
natural  (ize,  at  fig.  15;  f  the  lame  magnified,  to  (how  the 
convolutions  of  its  inteftines. 

V.  lnfefting  Worms. — TheLumbrici:  found  between 
the  (kin  and  humours  in  the  earth-worm  ;  but  is  rarely  to 
be  dilcovered  without  the  afliftance  of  a  microfcope.  See 
the  article  Helmintologv. 

To  ASCEND',  v.n.  [afcendo,  Lat.]  To  move  upwards; 
to  mount;  to  rile: 

Then  to  the  heav’n  of  heav’ns  (hall  lie  afcend. 

With  victory,  triumphing  through  the  air 

Over  his  foes  and  thine.  Milton. 

To  proceed  from  one  degree  of  good  to  another. — By  thefe 
fteps  w-e  fhall  afcend  to  more  juft  ideas  of  the  glory  of  Jeftts 
Chrift,  who  is  intimately  united  to  God,  and  is  one  with 
him.  Watts. — To  (land  higher  in  genealogy. — The  only 
inceft  was  in  the  af  ending,  not  collateral,  branch  ;  as  when 
parents  and  children  married,  this  was  inceft.  Broome. 

To  ASCEND,  v.  a.  To  climb  up  any  tiling. — They 
afcend  the  mountains,  they  dcfcend  the  vallies.  Delaney. 

ASCEND'ABLE,  adj.  That  may  be  afcended. 

ASCEN  D'ANT,  f  That  part  of  the  ecliptic  at  any 
particular  time  above  the  horizon.  Height;  elevation.— 
He  was  initiated,  in  order  to  gain  ibftruftion  in  fciences 
that  were  in  their  higheft  afcendant.  Temple. — Superiority; 
influence. — By  the  afcendant  he  had  in  his  underftanding, 
and  the  dexterity  of  his  nftture,  he  could  perfuade  very 
much.  Clarendon. 

ASCEND'ANT,  adj.  Superior;  predominant;  over¬ 
powering. — Chrift  outdoes  Mofes,  before  he  difplaces 
him  ;  and  (hews  an  afcendant  fpirit  above  him.  South. 

ASCEN D'ENCY,  f  Influence;  power. — Cuftom  has 
fome  afcendcncy  over  underftanding,  and  what  at  one  time 
feemed  decent,  appears  difagreeable  afterwards.  Watts. 

ASCEN D'ING,  adj.  in  aftronomy,  a  term  tifed  to  de¬ 
note  any  ftar,  or  degree,  or  other  point  of  the  heavens, 
rifing  above  the  horizon. 

Ascending  Latitude,  Ascending  Node,  Ascend¬ 
ing  Signs,  &c.  fee  the  articles  Astrology  and 
Astronomy,  in  this  volume, 
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ASCEN'SION,/.  [ afcenfw,  Lat.]  The  act  of  arcending 
or  riling;  frequently  applied  to  the  vifible  elevation  of 
our  Saviour  to  heaven  : 

Then,  riling  from  his  grave, 

Spoil’d  principalities  and  pow’rs,  triumph’d 
In  open  (hew ;  and,  with  afeenfion  bright, 

Captivity  led  captive  through  the  air.  Milton. 

The  thing  riling  or  mounting. — Men  err  in  the  theory  of 
inebriation,  conceiving  the  brain  doth  only  fuffer  from  va- 
pourous  afeenfions  from  the  (tomach.  Brown. 

In  afironomy,  afeenfion  is  either  right,  or  oblique  ;  for  par¬ 
ticulars  of  which,  and  the  afcenfional  difference,  fee  the  arti¬ 
cle  Astronomy,  p.  32 6,  of  this  volume. 

ASCEN'SION  BAY,  in  the  gulf  of  Honduras,  on  the 
end  coalt  of  Yucatan.  Lat.  20.  35.  N.  Ion.  88.  55.  W. 
Greenwich. 

ASCEN'SION-DAY,  the  day  on  which  the  afeenfion 
of  our  Saviour  is  commemorated,  commonly  called  Holy 
Thurfday  ;  the  Thurfday  but  one  before  Whitfuntide: 

Did  not  the  prophet  fay, 

That  before  Afcenjion-day  at  noon 

My  crown  I  fhould  give  off  ?  Shakefpeare. 

ASCEN'SION  ISLE,  an  idand  in  the  ocean  between 
Africa  and  Brafil,  difeovered  by  Triftram  Acuna,  in  the 
year  1508,  on  Holy  Thurfday,  whence  the  name;  about 
eighty  leagues  in  circumference  ;  mountainous,  fandy,  and 
barren,  few  places  being  fit  for  tillage  ;  but  is  chiefly  va¬ 
luable  to  the  homeward-bound  flipping,  on  account  of  its 
excellent  harbour,  and  the  vail  quantities  of  fea-fowl,  filh, 
and  turtle,  which  are  found  in  it,  as  well  as  fome  goats, 
whofe  fiefh  is  not  inferior  to  mutton  in  fweetnefs  and  de¬ 
licacy.  I n  the  crevice  of  a  rock  there  is  a  place,  called  by 
the  failors  the  PoJ1-qffi.ee,  where  fliips  leave  letters  for  each 
other{  Ihut  up  in  a  well-corked  bottle,  which  the  next  that 
comes  breaks  open,  and  leaves  another  in  its  (lead.  Lat. 
8.  o.  S.  Ion.  14..  28.  W.  Greenwich. 

Of  this  idand,  Mr.  Forfter,  who  failed  with  Capt.  Cook, 
gives  the  following  account :  “  We  landed  among  fome 
rocks,  the  furf  being  always  immenfely  high  on  the  great 
beach;  which  confifis  of  minute  (hell-fand,  chiefly  of  a 
fnowy  white,  very  deep,  dry,  and  intolerable  to  the  eyes 
when  the  fun  (hines.  We  attended  among  heaps  of  black 
cavernous  done,  which  perfectly  refembles  the  mod  com¬ 
mon  lavas  of  Vefuvius  and  Iceland,  and  of  which  the  bro¬ 
ken  pieces  looked  as  if  they  had  been  accumulated  by  art. 
The  lava-currents  cooling  very  fuddenly,  may  eafily  be 
imagined  to  produce  fuch  an  effeft.  Having  afeended 
about  twelve  or  fifieen  yards  perpendicular,  we  found  our- 
felves  on  a  great  level  plain  of  fix  or  eight  miles  in  circuit ; 
m  the  different  corners  of  which  we  obferved  a  large  hill 
of  an  exadt  conical  (hape,  and  of  a  reddifh  colour,  Band¬ 
ing  perfectly  infulated.  Part  of  the  plain  between  thefe 
conic  hills  was  covered  with  great  numbers  of  fmaller  hil¬ 
locks,  confiding  of  the  fame' wild  and  ragged  lava  as  that 
near  the  fea,  and  ringing  like  glafs  when  two  pieces  are 
knocked  together.  The  ground  between  the  heaps  of  la¬ 
va  was  covered  with  a  black  earth,  on  which  we  walked 
very  firmly  ;  but,  when  thefe  heaps  did  not  appear,  the 
whole  was  a  red  earth,  which  was  fo  loofe,  and  in  fuch 
dry  minute  particles,  that  the  wind  railed  clouds  of  dud 
upon  it.  The  conic  hills  confided  of  a  very  different  fort 
of  lava,  which  was  red,  foft,  and  crumbling  into  earth. 
One  of  thefe  hills  dands  diredtly  in  front  of  the  bay,  and 
has  a  wooden  crofs  on  its  fummit,  from  whence  the  bay  is 
faid  to  take  its  name.  Its  fides  are  very  deep,  but  a  path 
near  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long  winds  round  it  to  the 
fummit.  After  examining  this  remarkable  country  a  little 
longer,  we  concluded,  with  a  great  degree  of  probability 
on  our  fide,  that  the  plain  on  which  we  dood  was  once  the 
crater  or  feat  of  a  volcano,  by  the  accumulation  of  whofe 
cinders  and  pumice-dones  the  conic  hills  had  been  gradu¬ 
ally  formed  ;  that  the  currents  of  lava,  which  we  now  faw 
divided  into  many  heaps,  had  perhaps  been  gradually  bu- 
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rled  in  freflt  cinders  and  allies;  and  the  waters  coming 
down  from  the  interior  mountain  in  the  rainy  feafon  had 
fmoothed  every  thing  in  their  way,  and  filled  up  by  de¬ 
grees  the  cavity  of  the  crater.” 

ASCKN'SIONAL,  adj.  In  adronomy,  belonging  to 
afeenfion. 

ASCEN'SIVE,  adj.  In  a  date  of  afeent :  not  in  if e.— 
The  cold  augments  when  the  days  begin  to  increafe, 
though  the  fun  he  then  ajeenfive,  and  returning  from  thq^ 
winter  tropic.  Brown.  • 

ASCENT',  f.  [a/cenfus,  Lat.]  Rife;  the  act  of  riling  5 
the  aft  of  mounting  : 

To  him  with  fwift  afeent  he  up  return’d, 

Into  his  blifsful  bofom  reaffum’d 

In  glory,  as  of  old.  Milton. 

The  way  by  which  one  afeends.  An  eminence,  or  high 
place. — A  wide  flat  cannot  be  pleafant  in  the  Elyfian  fields, 
unlefs  it  be  diverfified  with  depreffed  vallies  and  fwelling 

afeents.  Bentley. 

To  ASCERTAIN',  v.  a.  [ from  certain. ]  To  make  cer¬ 
tain  ;  to  fix  ;  to  edablidi. — Money  differs  from  uncoined 
diver  in  this,  that  the  quantity  of  diver  in  each  piece  is 
afeertained by  the  damp.  Locke. — Sometimes  accented  on  the 
middle  fyllable. — Of  a  l’mall  time,  which  none  afeertain 
may.  Spenfer — To  make  confident ;  to  take  away  doubt  ; 
often  with  of— Right  judgment  of  myfelf  may  give  me 
the  other  certainty;  that  is,  afeertain  me  that  I  am  in  the 
number  of  God’s  children.  Hammond. — This  makes  us  aft 
with  a  repofe  of  mind  and  wonderful  tranquillity,  becaule 
it  afeertains  us  of  the  goodnefs  of  our  woiks.  Drydcn. 

ASCERTAIN'ER,  f.  The  perfon  that  proves  or  efta- 
bl i flies  ;  he  who  gives  incontrovertible  evidence. 

ASCERTAIN'M ENT,  f.  A  fettled  rule ;  an  edablidi- 
ed  dandard.  —  For  want  of  afccrt.ainmenl,  how  far  a  writer 
may  exprefs  his  good  wilhes  for  his  country,  innocent  in¬ 
tentions  may  be  charged  with  crimes.  Swift. 

ASCE'SIS,  f.  [from  acry.av,  Gr.  ufed  by  the  ancientsin 
fpeaking  of  the  exercifes  of  the  athletae.]  Properly  de¬ 
notes  exercife  of  the  body.  Afcefs  is  alfo  tiled  by  philofo- 
phers,  to  denote  an  exercife  conducive  to  virtue,  or  to  the 
acquiring  habits  of  virtue.  This  is  particularly  denomi¬ 
nated  the  philofophical  afcefs,  becaufe  pradfifed  chiefly  by 
philofophers,  who  make  a  more  peculiar  profeflion  ot  im¬ 
proving  themfelves  in  virtue  ;  on  the  model  whereof,  the 
ancient  Chridians  introduced  a  religious  afeefis. 

ASCETE'RIUM,  J'.  [from  afcefs,  Lat.  exercife.]  In 
ecclefiadical  writers,  a  term  ufed  for  a  monadery,  or  place 
fet  apart  for  the  exercifes  of  virtue  and  religion.  Origi¬ 
nally  it  fignified  a  place  where  the  athletae  or  gladiators 
performed  their  exercifes. 

ASCET'JC,  adj.  [curunhy.of,  Gr.]  Employed  wholly  in 
exercifes  of  devotion  and  mortification. — None  lived  fuch 
long  lives  as  monks  and  hermits,  fequedered  from  plenty 
to  a  condant  afcctic  courfe  of  the  levered  abdinence  and 
devotion.  South. 

ASCKT'IC,/  He  thatretires  to  devotion  and  mortifica¬ 
tion  ;  a  hermit. — lam  far  from  commending  thofe  afcetics, 
that,  out  of  a  pretence  of  keeping  themfelves  ur.ipotted 
from  the  world,  take  up  their  quarters  indeferts.  A 'orris. 

Ascetic  is  alio  a  title  of  feveral  books  of  fpiritual  ex¬ 
ercifes  ;  as  the  Afcetics,  or  Devout  Exercifes,  of  St.  Ba- 
fil,  archbilhop  of  Caffarea  in  Cappadocia. 

ASCH'ACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Fran¬ 
conia,  and  bilhopric  of  Wurzburg  ;  fix  miles  north  of  Kif- 
lingen,  and  thirty-two  north  of  Wurzburg. 

ASCH'AFF,  a  river  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  which  runs  into  the  Mayne  near  Stockdadt. 

ASCII  AF'FEN  BURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  feated  on 
the  river  Mayne,  in  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and 
territory  of  the  eledtor  of  Mentz,  who  had  a  palace  there. 
It  is  memorable  for  being  the  place  wdiere  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  took  up  his  quarters  the  night  before  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Dettingen.  Lat.  49.  55.  N.  Ion.  26.  41.  E.  Ferro. 

AS'CHAM  (Roger),  an  Englilh  author  of  didinguidi- 
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erf  reputation,  born  at  Kirby- Wilke,  near  North-Allerton 
in  Yorkfhire,  in  1515.  Having  difcovered  very  promifing 
talents  at  an  early  age,  he  was  taken  under  the  patronage 
of  fir  Anthony  Wingfield  ;  and,  after  making  confiderable 
progrefs  in  claftical  literature,  was  removed  by  his  patron, 
in  1530,  to  St.  John’s  college  at  Cambridge.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen,  in  1534,  he  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts,  and  loon  after  in  t fie  fame  year  was  defied  fellow  of 
his  college,  though  his  attachment  to  the  reformed  reli¬ 
gion  raifed  fome  obftacies  in  the  way  of  this  appointment. 
Thefe  honours  were  conlidered  by  Afcham  asinducements 
to  his  unwearied  application  ;  and  fuch  was  his  progrefs, 
particularly  in  the  Greek  language,  that  his  lectures,  both 
in  the  univerfity  and  in  his  own  college,  were  received  with 
univerfal  applaufe.  In  1536,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  he  took  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts.  At  this  time  fir 
johnCheke  attempted  to  introduce  a  new  mode  of  pronoun¬ 
cing  Greek  into  the  univerfity,  which  for  fome  time  was 
oppofed  by  Afcham  ;  but  upon  more  mature  examination, 
he  approved  of  it,  and  concurrred  in  adopting  and  pro¬ 
moting  it;  and  it  has'  fmce  generally  prevailed  in  the 
fchools  of  England.  The  purity  and  elegance  of  his  La¬ 
tin  (lyle  was  held  in  fuch  eftimation,  that  he  was  conftant- 
]y  employed  in  writing  the  public  lettersof  the  univerfity. 
As  a  relaxation  amidft  his  feverer  ftudies,  he  amufed  him- 
felf  with  the  exercife  of  archery;  and,  having  thus  given 
offence  to  fome  perfons  who  were  envious  of  his  luperior 
merit,  he  wrote  a  fmall  treatife  on  the  fubjeft,  i nt i t led 
“  Toxophilus,”  which  was  publifiied  in  1544.  His  delign 
in  writing  this  treatife  was  partly  to  vindicate  himfelf 
from  the  afperfions  of  his  enemies,  and  partly  to  improve 
the  Engl i-fh  language,  by  introducing  a  more  correct,  na¬ 
tural,  and  eafy,  diftion,  than  that  which  was  tiled  by  the 
common  writers  of  his  age.  The  author’s  views  in  both 
thefe  refpedfs  were  fully  accomplilhed.  Afcham  con- 
fedes  that  he  wasa£hiated  by  another  motive  in  the  com- 
pofition  and  publication  of  this  treatife  :  he  wifhed  to 
make  a  tour  into  Italy,  which  was  then  the  republic  of 
letters,  and  particularly  the  feat  of  Greek  learning  ;  and 
he  was  defirous,  by  dedicating  his  book  to  king  Henry 
VIII.  to  obtain  his  encouragement  in  the  profecution  of 
his  plan.  In  t his  refpedt,  his  wifh  was  gratified  ;  for  in 
1544,  the  king  granted  him  a  penfion,  which  was  conti¬ 
nued  by  Edward  VI.  and  by  queen  Mary.  At  length, 
in  154S,  he  had  the  honour  of  being  called  from  his  col¬ 
lege  to  diretl  the  ftudies  of  the  princefs,  afterwards  queen, 
Elizabeth.  This  chafge  he  executed  with  equal  diligence 
and  fuccefs  ;  but  after  two  years,  a  caufe  of  difTatisfaffion 
occurred,  and  he  returned  front  the  ferviceof  the  princefs 
to  the  univerfity.  Notwithftanding  this  circumftance,  the 
princefs’s  regard  for  him  continued;  for  in  the  fame  year, 
J1550,  he  was  recalled  to  court,  and  appointed  fecretary 
to  lir  Richard  Morvline,  who  was  going  out  ambalfador  to 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  During  this  fervice,  which  laft- 
ed  three  years,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  converftng  with 
many  learned  men  in  various  parts  of  Germany  which  he 
vifited;  and  alfo  made  an  excurfion  into  Italy.  One  of 
the  fruits  of  this  tour  was  a  work,  i n ti tied,  “  A  Report 
and  Difcourfe  of  the  Affairs  and  State  of  Germany,”  &c. 
which  contains  valuable  information,  and  many  judicious 
refiedtions. 

On  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  in  1553,  fir  Richard  Mo- 
ryfine  was  recalled,  and  Afcham  returned  to  his  college  ; 
but  with  no  other  fupport  than  his  fellowfhip,  and  falary 
as  orator  to  the  univerfity,  to  which  refpedable  office  he 
had  fome  time  before  been  appointed.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  foon  recalled  by  the  miniftry,  and  made  Latin  fecre¬ 
tary  to  queen  Mary,  with  a  falary  of  ten  pounds  a-year, 
and  permiffion  to  retain  his  college  preferment.  Afchamby 
his  prudence,  without  any  fervile  forfeiture  of  his  inte¬ 
grity,  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  queen  ;  and  in  the  molt 
perilous  times  he  maintained  his  intereft  with  Elizabeth. 
Indeed  his  learning,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  wrote 
Latin,  made  him  neceflary  at  court.  Upon  the  accellion 
of  Elizabeth,  he  was  continued  in  his  former  employment 
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with  the  fame  ftipend.  He  had  frequent  accefs  to  the 
queen,  and  read  with  her  certain  portions  of  works  in  the 
learned  languages  for  feveral  hours  almoft  every  day  ;  and 
of  her  proficiency  tinder  fuch  a  mafter  many  proofs  re¬ 
main.  Yet  notwithftanding  the  benefit  which  the  queen 
derived  from  his  Cervices,  and  the  intimacy  with  which 
fine  honoured  him  by  permitting  him  to  play  with  her  at 
draughts  and  chefs,  he  obtained  from  her  no  other  recom- 
pence  than  a  penfion  of  twenty  pounds  a-year,  and  the 
prebend  of  Weftwang  in  the  diocefe  of  York.  This  poor 
pittance  has  been  alcribed  by  fome  to  the  parfimony  of 
the  queen,  and  by  others  to  her  knowledge  of  the  extra¬ 
vagance  of  Afcham.  He  has  been  charged  with  a  propen- 
fity  difgraceful  to  a  man  of  letters  and  humanity,  to 
cock-fighting.  In  his  “  Schoolmafter,”  lie  intimates  a 
defign  of  writing  a  book  “  Of  the  Cockpit  .”  which  he 
reckons  among  the  paftimes  fit  for  a  gentleman.  It  is  a 
fubjeft,  however,  of  regret,  that  w'hilft  the  queen  did  not 
think  him  unworthy  of  her  patronage,  (lie  did  not  think 
proper  to  remunerate  him  for  his  fervices  with  a  liberality 
more  fuitable  to  the  crown  of  England. 

In  1563,  a  converfation  occurred  at  fir  William  Cecil’s 
on  the  importance  of  fcholaftic  education.  Whilft  the 
fubjeft  was  agitated,  and  different  opinions  entertained, 
fir  Richard  Sackville  was  fo  much  p  repo  deled  in  favour 
of  Afcham,  by  the  arguments  which  he  ufed  for  the  mild 
treatment  of  boys,  that  he  folicited  his  counfel  and  allift- 
ance  with  regard  to  the  education  of  his  fon,  and  at  the 
lame  time  requefted  that  he  would  write  a  treatife  on  the 
general  fubjeft  of  education.  Thus  was  produced  Af- 
cham’s  excellent  performance,  intitled,  “  The  School¬ 
mafter  j”  a  work  replete  with  erudition,  and  fuggefting 
ilfeful  advice  on  the  bell  method  of  teaching  the  dallies. 
Afcham  particularly  recommends  the  method  of  “double 
tranfiation,  ’  which  meritsadoption infchools.  This  treatife 
was  publiftiedafter  the  author’s  death  by  his  widow,  in  1571 ; 
and  re-printed  with  notes,  in  8vo.  at  London,  by  Upton,  in 
,711*  Afcham  s  luft  illnefs  is  faid  to  have  been  occafioned  by 
too  fedulous  an  application  to  the  compofition  of  a  poem, 
which  he  intended  to  prefent  to  the  queen,  on  the  New 
Year’s  day  of  1569.  He  did  not  live  to  celebrate  that  au- 
fpicious  day,  but  died,  at  fifty-three  years  of  age,  on  the 
twenty-third  of  December,  1568.  His  death  was  gene¬ 
rally  lamented,  and  the  queen  expreffed  her  concern  by  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  fhe  would  rather  have  loft  io,oool.  than  her 
tutor  Afcham.”  His  Epiftles,  which  have  been  much 
commended  for  the  elegance  of  their  ftyle,  and  alfo  for 
the  abundance  of  hifloiical  matter  which  they  contain, 
veie  publifiied  in  1577,  by  Grant,  and  dedicated  to  queen 
Elizabeth:  and  his  mifcellaneous  pieces  have  been  fince 
coliedled  by  Bennett  into  one  volume,  with  a  Life  by  Dr. 
John  fon  prefixed,  and  publifiied  in  1761,  in  4to.  One 
of  his  biographers,  fpeaking  of  his  works,  fays,  “  His 
Toxophilus  was  a  g»od  book  for  young  men,  his  School¬ 
mafter  for  old  men,  and  his  Epiftles  for  all  men.”  .Mr 
Wood  aferibes  another  work  to  him,  intitled,  “  Apologia 
contra  Miffkm,”  printed  in  1577,  8vo.  ° 

ASC'HAUSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Swabia,  eight  miles  north  of  Ravenfpurg. 

ASCHBARA  T  ,  a  town  of  Turqueftan,  in  (he  country 
of  the  Getac,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river  Sihon 

ASCHBOURKAN',  or  Asch-fourkan,  a  town  of 
Perfia,  in  the  province  ot  Chorafan. 

ASCHEPON,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  the  Pe- 
loponnefns,  in  Achaia. 

ASCH ENGIN'SKO T,  a  fortrefs  of  Siberia,  on  the  con- 
fines  of  China  :  130  miles  foutli-fouth-weft  of  Selin^infk. 

AS  CHER,  a  diftnfl  of  the  fief  of  Aggers-Herred  m  the 
diocele  of  Chriftiama  or  Aggerhuus,  in  Norway. 

ASCHERSLE'BEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Saxony,  and  principality  of  Halberftadt  on  the 
Eine  :  fixteen  miles  foutii-eaft  of  Halberftadt. 

AS'CHRAFF,  in  ancient  geography,  a  city  of  Perfia 
in  the  province  of  Mazendran,  near  the  Cafpian  fea,  once 
the  favourite  relidenceof  Abbas  the  Great,  but  now  fallen 
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Into  decay;  the  fplendid  palaces  and  gardens  being  funk 
into  a  ruinous  ftate,  fince  the  commotions  that  followed 
the  death  of  Nadir  Shah.  See  Persia. 

ASCHTIKAN',  a  town  of  Afia,  (ixteen  leagues  from 
Samarcand. 

ASCFIWOMSEE',  a  lake  of  Pruffia,  forty  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Konigfberg. 

AS'CIA,/!  An  axe  or  chilTel.  A  fimple  bandage  fo 
called  from  its  fhape  in  pofition. 

ASCID'FA,  [from  ao-xoq,  Gr.  a  bottle;  which  mod  of 
the  fpecies  refemble. ]  In  helmintology,  a  genus  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  mollufca;  the  characters  of  which 
are:  Body  fixed,  roundifh,  and  apparently  bluing  from  a 
fheath  or  pouch:  apertures  or  mouths  two,  generally 
placed  near  the  upper  end,  one  beneath  the  other;  fome- 
times  one  in  the  centre  at  top,  and  the  other  lateral. 
Thefe  are  found  in  the  fea,  and  adhere  by  their  bale  to 
rocks,  (hells,  and  other  fubmarine  fubltances :  they  are 
more  or  lefs  gelatinous,  and  have  t lie  power  of  fquirting 
out  the  water  they  take  in  by  their  orifices  or  mouths. 
Some  of  them  are  efculent ;  moft  of  them  fefiile,  though 
a  few  are  furnifiied  with  a  long  tubular  (tern.  They  al¬ 
ternately  contract  and  dilate  themfeives,  with  a  fimilar 
power  to  that  of  the  (lug  or  fnail.  There  are  thirty-four 
fpecies  at  prefent  known,  viz. 

1.  Afcidia  afperfa  :  fubcomprefied;  rough  whitifh  (kin; 
pouch  fpotted  or  (freaked  with  red.  Inhabits  the  Norway 
Seas  ;  reprefented  at  fig.  i,  in  the  annexed  engraving. 

2.  Afcidia  papillofa  :  body  covered  with  fcarlet  tuber¬ 
cles.  Inhabits  the  Adriatic. 

3.  Afcidia gelatinofa  :  body  fcarlet,  and  fubdiaphanous. 
Inhabits  the  Mediterranean. 

4.  Afcidia  inteffinalis  :  body  fmooth,and  membranace¬ 
ous.  Inhabits  the  European  Seas. 

5.  Afcidia  quadridentata  :  fmooth,  and  whitifh.  Inha¬ 
bits  the  North  Seas. 

6.  Afcidia  ruftica  :  brownifii,  with  red  or  Hefti-colour 
apertures.  Inhabits  the  European  Seas,  adhering  to  (hells 
and  fea-weeds  ;  body  flat  beneath,  rounded  at  top,  as  re¬ 
prefented  in  the  engraving  at  fig.  2.  In  this  very  rare  fpe- 
cimen  the  young  are  feen  adhering,  like  tubercles,  to'  a 
piece  of  (hell,  and  to  the  parent  animal  ;  the  fmall  are 
yellowifh  white  ;  the  larger  red. 

7.  Afcidia  echinata  :  body  haemifphaerical,  with  fcarlet 
gaping  mouths.  Inhabits  the  North  Seas. 

8.  Afcidia  mentula  :  body  compreflfed,  hairy,  with  a 
red  pouch.  Inhabits  the  Northern  Ocean. 

9.  Afcidia  venofa  :  fubcomprefied,  torofe,  red  ;  pouch 
the  fame  colour.  Inhabits  the  Norway  Seas,  adhering  to 
fuci  like  a  bunch  of  fruit,  as  exhibited  in  the  engraving 
at  fig.  5. 

10.  Afcidia  prunum  :  ovate,  hyaline,  with  a  white 
pouch.  Inhabits  the  Northern  Seas. 

11.  Afcidia  conchilega :  covered  with  fragments  of 
(hells:  pouch  white,  and  gradually  becoming  blue.  In¬ 
habits  the  feas  of  Norway. 

12.  Afcidia  parallelogramma  :  white,  convex,  hyaline  : 
pouch  reticulate,  and  yellowifh  :  one  of  the  apertures  yel¬ 
lowifh,  the  other  dark  brown.  Inhabits  Norway,  amongff 
fuci.  Body  oblong,  nearly  fquare,  with  obtufe  angles, 
and  marked  with  fcarlet  lines,  as  delineated  in  the  engra¬ 
ving  at  fig.  4. 

13.  Afcidia  Virginea  :  cryftalline,  with  tranfverfe  fcar¬ 
let  (freaks  :  pouch  reddifh.  Inhabits  the  Norway  Seas. 

14.  Afcidia  canina  :  elongated,  roundifh,  flaccid,  form¬ 
ed  in  the  fhape  of  teffes ;  mouths  red  ;  as  exemplified  in 
the  engraving  at  fig.  7.  It  inhabits  the  Atlantic  and  Nor¬ 
way  Seas.  Skin  large,  glabrous,  fubpellucid:  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  the  apertures  tranfparent  red  ;  pouch  reddifh  yel¬ 
low,  as  fhown  by  a  longitudinal  feCtion  of  the  outer  (kin 
at  fig.  8  ;  where  the  animal  is  expofed  in  its  true  fhape  and 
form. 

13.  Afcidia  patula :  roundifh,  yellowilh  rough  (kin, 
with  a  red  pouch  :  orifices  fcarlet,  one  of  them  lateral  : 
Inhabits  the  Norway  Seas,  on  rock  or  fuci.  Body  pellu- 
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cid  :  mouth  refembiing  a  flafk,  as  reprefented  in  the  en¬ 
graving  at  fig,  3. 

16.  Afcidia  fcabra  :  comprefTcd,  pouch  red,  orifices  the 
fame  colour  ;  body  roughifh  to  the  touch  ;  apertures 
narrow,  with  a  conic  neck:  outer  (kin  very  pellucid,  gela¬ 
tinous,  and  hardifh.  Inhabits  the  Norway  Seas,  adhering 
by  its  fide  to  fuci,  as  fhown  in  the  engraving  at  fig.  6. 

I7-  A feidia  orbicularis :  whitifh,  w  ith  unequal  raifed 
dots  on  the  pouch.  Inhabits  the  Norway  Seas. 

18.  Afcidia  corrugata  ;  elongated,  glabrous,  pouch  cine- 
leous,  with  white  bands.  Inhabits  the  Norway  Seas. 

19.  Afcidia  lepadiformis :  cluvate,  hyaline;  with  a 
yellow  i n t eft s ne .  Inhabits  the  Seas  of  Norway. 

20.  Afcidia  complanata  :  whitifh,  with  black  inteftines* 
oiifices  with  fulvous  dots.  Inhabits  the  fandy  (hores  of 
Greenland. 

21.  Afcidia  tuberculum  :  yellowifh,  with  raifed  dots  of 
the  fame  colour  ;  orifices  vertical,  red.  Inhabits  the  feas 
about  Greenland. 

22.  Afcidia  villofa  :  obovate,  fixed  by  roots,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  thick  whitifh  wool.  Inhabits  the  Greenland 
Seas. 

23.  Afcidia  clavata  :  oval,  with  a  long  filiform  fie  in ; 
both  the  apertures  lateral.  Inhabits  the  Northern  Ocean. 

24-  Afcidia  pedunculata  :  flem  gradually  tapering,  the 
head  or  body  fufiform;  both  the  apertures  terminal.  In¬ 
habits  the  fea  between  Afia  and  North  America, 

25.  Afcidia  mammillaris  :  whitifh,  apertures  terminal. 
Inhabits  the  coaft  of  Cornwall. 

26.  A  feidia  globrilaris  :  femipellucid  ;  apertures  fcarce- 
ly  prominent.  Inhabits  the  fandsof  the  Frozen  Sea. 

27.  Afcidia  phufea :  body  red  ;  apertures  lateral.  In-i 
habits  the  feas  about  Smyrna  and  Conftantinople. 

28.  Afcidia  gelatina :  white,  compreiTed,  fmooth; 
apertures  with  pale  dots.  29.  Afcidia  cry (tallina  :  com- 
prefled,  fmooth,  with  red  dots  on  ihe  body.  30.  Afcidia 
oftodentata :  oblong;  apertures  fix  and  eight-toothed. 

31.  Afcidia  patelliformis :  white,  the  ditk  red.  Thefe 
four  inhabit  the  Norwegian  Sea. 

32.  Afcidia  pyura  :  conical,  fmooth.  Doubtful  if  be¬ 
longing  to  this  genus. 

33.  Afcidia aurantium  :  fubglobofe,  reddifh.  Inhabits 
the  fea  about  the  Curile  ides. 

34.  Afcidia  globularis:  round,  femipellucid,  rough; 
apertures  diflant,  fcarcely  prominent.  Common  in, the 
North  Sea;  fize  of  a  cherry. 

AS'CII,  J.  [wmo;,  Gr.  of  «  priv.  and  exta,  a  fhadow.] 
/I  hofe  inhabitants  ot  the  globe,  who,  at  certain  times  of 
the  year,  have  no  thadow.  Such  are  the  inhabitants  of 
the  torrid  zone,  becaufe  the  fun  is  twice  a-year  vertical  to 
them  ;  and  they  have  then  no  fhadow. 

A  S', Cl  FES,/,  [from  acrxoq,  a  bottle.]  In  pathology, 
the  dropfy  ot  the  belly  ;  fo  called  from  the  rotundity  of  the 
belly,  refembiing  that  of  a  bottle;  termed  alfo  hydrocele 
peritoneei.  When  water  is  accumulated  in  the  cavity  of 
the  belly  betwixt  the  peritonaeum  and  the  vifeera,  or  ra¬ 
ther  in  the  duplicature  of  the  peritonaeum,  it  conflitutes 
this  difeafe. —  There  are  two  kinds  of  dropfy;  the  am- 
/area,  called  alfo  leucophlegmacy,  when  the  extravafated 
matter  (wims  in  the  cells  of  the  membrana  adipofa  ;  and 
the  af cites,  when  the  water  polfeffes  the  cavity  of  the  ab¬ 
domen.  See  Pathology. 

ASCIT'ICAL,  adj.  Belonging  to  an  afeites  ;  dropfical; 
hydropical. — When  it  is  part  of  another  tumour,  it  is  hy- 
dropical,  either  anafarcous  or  ajcitical.  Wifeman. 

ASCI  l  I'  1  IOCS,  adj.  [ ajcititius ,  Lat.J  Supplemental  ; 
additional ,  nor  inherent  ;  not  original.— Homer  has  been 
reckoned  an  afeititious  name,  from  fome  accident  of  his 
life.  Pope. 

AS  C 1UM,  f.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  polyandria, 
order  monogynia.  The  elTential  generic  characters  are — 
Calyx:  perianthium  coriaceous  ;  corolla  five-petalled  ; 
berry  one-ctlled,  with  very  many  feeds. 

Only  one  Ipecies,  called  Afeium  norante.  This  is  a  tree, 
with  alternate,  entire,  thick,  leaves.  The  flowers  grow  in 
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loofe  fpikes  from  t lie  ends  of  the  branches;  they  are  al¬ 
ternate,  fubfeffile,  and  have  to  each  a  long  bracte,  with  a 
claw  to  it,  refembling  the  cowled  bag  of  Marcgravia  ;  to 
u hich  genus  this  feenis  nearly  allied.  Native  of  Guiana. 

ASCLE'PIA,y.  a  feftival  of  Aifculapius  the  god  of 
phytic,  obferved  particularly  at  Epidaurus,  where  it  was 
attended  with,  a  corned  between  the  poets  and  mufieians, 
whenceit  was  likewife  called  ayaiv,  the facred contention. 

ASCT.EPIAD,  f.  [from  Afckpias  the  inventor.]  A  cho- 
riambic  meafure  of  verfe  in  Greek  and  Latin  poetry  :  as 
for  example,  Maecenjas  ata|vls  |  edrte  j  regibus. 

ASCLEPI'ADES,  one  of  the  mod  celebrated  phyfici- 
ans  among  the  ancients,  was  a  native  of  Prufa,  in  Bithy- 
ria  ;  and  pradifed  phy  lie  at  Rome,  under  Pompey,  ninety- 
fix  years  before  the  Chriftian  aera.  He  was  the  head  of  a 
new  fed  ;  and,  by  making  ufe  of  wine  and  cold  water  in 
the  cure  of  the  lick,  acquired  great  reputation.  He  wrote 
feveral  books,  which  are  frequently  mentioned  by  Galen, 
Celfus,  and  Pliny  ;  but  they  are  now  lod. 

ASCLE  PI  AS,  J.  [from  JEfculap{us>  the  god  of  medi¬ 
cine.]  In  botany,  the  Swallow-wort;  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  pentandria,  order  digynia,  ranking  in  the  natural  or¬ 
der  of  contortac.  The  eifential  generic  characters  are— 
Calyx  :  perianthium  five-cleft,  (harp,  very  fmall,  perma¬ 
nent.  Corolla:  monopetalous,  flat  or  reflex,  five-parted, 
contorted  ;  nedaries  five,  ovate,  concave,  putting  out  a 
little  horn. — A  leaf  is  (hewn  on  Botany  Plate  IV.  fig.  43. 
vol.  iii. 

Species.  T.  Leaves  oppofite,  flat.  x.  Afclepias  undu- 
lata,  or  waved-leaved  fwallow-wort  :  leaves  feflile,  oblong, 
lanceolate,  w'aved,  fmooth ;  petals  ciliate.  Native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  flowers  here  in  July. 

а.  Afclepias  crifpa,  or  curled-leaved  fwallow-wort : 
leaves  cordate-lanceolate,  waved,  fcabrous,  oppofite  ;  um¬ 
bel  terminal.  Found  at  the  Cape  by  Sparrman. 

3.  Afclepias  pubefeens,  or  pubefeent  fwallow-wort : 
leaves  ovate,  veined,  naked  ;  Item  flirubby,  peduncles  vil- 
lofe.  Flowers-purple.  Native  of  the  Cape. 

4.  Afclepias  volubilis,  or  twining  fwallow-wort  :  leaves 
ovate,  quite  entire,  acuminate  ;  Item  arboreous,  twining  ; 
umbels  erect.  Quite  fmooth,  with  Ihining  branches. 
Flowers  greenifii.  Native  of  Malabar  and  Ceylon. 

5.  Alclepias  afthmatica,  or  afthmatic  fwallow-wort  : 
leaves  petiolate,  cordate-ovate,  above  fmooth,  quite  en¬ 
tire;  Item  Ihrubby,  twining,  hirfute  ;  umbels  few-flower¬ 
ed.  Found  in  the  woods  of  Ceylon  by  Koenig.  The  root 
is  efieemed  in  althmatic  cafes. 

б.  Afclepiasgigantea,  or  curled-flowered  gigantic  fwal¬ 
low-wort:  leaves  ovate-oblong  ;  petioles  very  (hort ;  feg- 
menis  of  the  corolla  reflex,  involute.  This  rifes  to  fix  or 
feven  feet  in  height ;  leaves  thick  ;  flowers  white  ;  pods 
large.  1 1  is  dellrudive  to  ffieep  nnaccullomed  to  it.  The 
time  ot  flowering  is  from  July  to  September.  Dr.  Pa¬ 
trick  Browne  fays,  that  it  is  common  in  all  the  favannas 
about  Kingllon  and  Old  Harbour  in  Jamaica  ;  where  it  is. 
known  by  the  name  of  auricula ,  or  French  jalmin. 

7.  Alclepias  Syriaca,  or  Syrian  fwallow-wort  :  leaves 
oval,  tomentofe  underneath;  Item  Ample  ;  umbels  nod¬ 
ding  ;  fiem  upwards  of  four  feet  high  ;  towards  the  top  of 
them  the  flowers  come  out  on  the  fide,  of  a  purple  colour. 
It  flowers  in  July,  and  is  a  native  of  North  America. 
The  French  in  Canada  eat  the  tender  (hoots  in  fpring,  as 
we  do  afparagus.  The  flowers  are  fo  fragrant  as  to  make 
it  very  agreeable  to  travel  in  the  woods,  elpecially  in  the 
evening.  They  make  a  fugar  of  them  in  Canada,  gather¬ 
ing  them  in  the  morning,  when  they  are  covered  with  dew. 
Many  people  cclledt  the  cotton  from  the  pods,  and  fill 
their  beds  with  it  in  lieu  of  feathers.  Onaccount  ot  the  filk- 
inefs  of  this  cotton,  Parkinfon  calls  the  plant  Virginian Jilk. 

S.  Afclepias  amcena,  or  oval-leaved  fwallow-wort  : 
leaves  ovate,  hairy  underneath;  fiem  limple  ;  umbels  and 
nedaries  ered.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  purple  colour, 
and  make  a  pretty  appearance  in  July,  but  are  not  fucceed- 
ed  by  pods  in  England.  Native  of  North  America. 

i).  Afclepias  purpurafeens,  orpurple  Virginian fwallow- 
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wort  :  leaves  ovate,  villofe  underneath  ;  Item  Ample,  um¬ 
bels  ered,  nedaries  refupinate.  The  flowers  differ  from 
thofe  of  the  foregoing,  in  having  the  petals  of  a  dulky 
herbaceous  colour,  the  horns  of  the  nedaries  paler,  and 
more  gaping.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  flow¬ 
ers  from  July  to  September. 

jo.  Alclepias  variegata,  or  variegated  fwallow-wort  or 
wifank:  leaves  ovate,  wrinkled,  naked,  fiem  limple,  um-i 
bels  fubfefiile,  pedicels  tomentofe.  The  flowers  come  out 
on  the  fide  of  the  ftalk,  and  are  of  an  herbaceous  colour. 
Native  of  North  America,  and  flowers  in  July. 

11.  Afclepias  Curafiavica,  or  Curalfoa  fwallow-wort  or 
baftard  ipecacuanha:  leaves  lanceolate,  fmooth,  (Fining. 
Stem  from  a  foot  to  two  or  three  feet  in  height  ;  the  root 
is  compofed  of  equal  fibres,  whiiifh,  and  hardly  fo  bigas 
oat-ftraws.  Miller  affirms,  that  thefe  roots  have  been  lent 
to  England  for  ipecacuanha  ;  from  which  however  they 
may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed,  the  true  ipecacuanha  having 
jointed  fleflty  roots,  which  run  deep  into  the  ground.  The 
juice  of  the  plant,  made  into  a  fyrup  with  fugar,  has  been 
obferved  to  kill  and  bring  away  worms  wonderfully,  even 
when  molt  other  vermifuges  have  failed  ;  it  is  given  to 
children  in  the  Weft  Indies  from  a  tea-fpoonful  to  a  table- 
fpoonful.  The  root  dried  and  reduced  to  powder,  is  fre¬ 
quently  tiled  by  the  negroes  as  an  emetic;  and  hence  its 
name  of  wild  or  baftard  ipecacuanha.  Native  of  South 
America,  the  Weft-India  illands,  and  China  :  flowers  from 
J  une  to  September. 

12.  Afclepias  nivea,  or  white  or  almond-leaved  fwallow- 
wort  :  leaves  ovate  lanceolate  frhoothilh,  fiem  Ample,  um¬ 
bels  ered,  lateral,  folitary.  Stems  a  foot  and  a  half  or  tw  o 
feet  high  :  leaves  deep  green  above,  pale  beneath.  Na¬ 
tive  of  North  America:  flowers  from  July  to  September. 

13.  Afclepias  incarnata,  or  flelli-coloured  fwallow-wort; 
leaves  lanceolate,  fiem  divided  at  top,  umbels  erect,  twin. 
This  puts  out  feveral  upright  (talks  about  two  feet  high  ; 
at  the  top  are  produced  dole  umbels  of  purple  flowers, 
which  appear  in  Auguft.  Native  of  America. 

14.  Alclepias  decumbens,  or  decumbent  fwallow-wort: 
leaves  villofe  ;  Item  decumbent,  eighteen  inches  in  length: 
leaves  narrow  ;  flowers  of  a  bright  orange-colour.  Native 
of  North  America. 

15.  Afclepias  ladifera,  or  milky  fwallow-wort :  leaves 
ovate,  Item  ered,  umbels  proliferous,  very  (hort.  Native 
of  Ceylon. 

16.  Afclepias  vincetoxicum,  officinal  fwallow-wort,  or 
tame-poifon  :  leaves  ovate,  bearded  at  the  bafe;  fiem  ered, 
umbels  proliferous.  Root  very  large,  and  much  branch¬ 
ed  :  it  is  compofed  of  many  Itrong  fibres,  which  are  con- 
neded  at  the  top,  like  thofe  of  afparagus.  It  flowers 
from  June  to  Auguft.  It  is  a  native  of  moll  parts  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  it  is  Angular,  according  to  the 
remark  of  Linnaeus,  that  it  ffiould  not  have  been  found 
wild  in  Great  Britain.  It  was  formerly  efieemed  to  be  an 
alexipharmic,  and  hence  its  name  of  vincetoxicum ,  tarne-poi- 
fon.  It  has  been  alfo  recommended  in  dropfical  cafes,  and 
diforders  peculiar  to  women  ;  but  is  difuled  in  the  prefent 
pradice.  No  animal,  except  the  goat,  is  faid  to  touch  it. 
Linnaeus  however  affirms,  that  the  horfe  will  crop  it,  af¬ 
ter  it  is  froft- bitten.  Our  common  Engliffi  name,  fwallozu- 
wort,  is  from  a  fancied  refemblance  of  the  follicles  or  feeds 
to  a  fwallow  flying. 

17.  Afclepias  nigra,  or  black  fwallow-wort  :  leaves  o- 
vate,  bearded  at  the  bale;  ftem  twining  a  little  at  top.  Black 
fwallow-wort  agrees  with  the  common  or  officinal  fort  in 
the  lhape  of  its  roots,  leaves,  and  flowers,  but  the  ftalks 
extend  to  a  greater  length,  and  towards  their  upper  part 
t  wifi  round  any  flicks,  or  other  plants  near  them  ;  and  the 
flowers  are  black.  M.  Villars  mentions  his  having  obfer¬ 
ved  a  variety  of  the  common  fwallow-wort  near  the  Grande 
Chartreufe,  with  Hems  twilling  at  top,  and  fmaller  flowers 
of  a  dulky  green  as  well  as  the  leaves.  He  conjedures 
that  this  may  conned  thefe  two  fpecies,  which  to  him  never 
feemed  to  be  really  diftind.  This  fort  is  by  no  means  fo 
common  as  the  foregoing,  having  been  found  only  in  the 
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foist  h  of  France,  the  mountains  about  Nice,  and  in  Spain. 
It  flowers  at  the  fame  time  with  the  other,  and  was  culti¬ 
vated  in  1596  by  Gerard. 

II.  Leaves  revolute  at  the  fldcs.  18.  Afclepias  arbo- 
refcens,  or  arborefcent  fwallow-wort :  leaves  ovate,  (lem 
Shrubby,  fubvillofe.  This  has  the  flower  and  fruit  of  the 
next  fpecies.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cul¬ 
tivated  in  1714  by  the  duchefs  of  Beaufort.  It  flow'ersin 
D  ecember. 

19.  Afclepias  fruticofa,  or  ftirubby  or  willow-leaved 
fwallow-wort:  leaves  linear  lanceolate,  ftem  Shrubby .  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Cape,  and  w  as  cultivated  by  the  duchefs 
of  Beaufort  in  1714.  It  flowers  from  June  to  September. 

20.  A  fclepias  repanda,  orrepand  fwallow-wort:  leaves 
revolute  repand  hairy.  Native  country  unknown. 

2r.  Afclepias  Sibirica,  or  Siberian  fwallow-wort :  leaves 
linear  lanceolate,  oppoflte,  or  in  threes  ;  flem  decumbent. 
Native  of  Siberia,  and  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

22.  Afclepias  verticillata,  or  verticillate  fwallow-wort: 
leaves  linear  verticillate,  (fern  erefb  This  rifes  with  flen- 
der  upright  flalks,  at  the  top  of  which  grow  umbels  of 
fin  a  11  white  flowers.  Native  of  North  America. 

III.  Leaves  alternate.  23.  A  fclepias  rubra,  or  red  fwal¬ 
low-wort  :  leaves  ovate,  umbels  many  from  the  fame  com¬ 
mon  peduncle.  Stem  upright,  Ample,  annual.  Leaves 
acuminate.  Native  of  Virginia. 

24.  Afclepias  tuberofa,  or  tuberous  fwallow-wort: 
leaves  lanceolate,  flem  divaricate,  hairy;  flowers  bright 
orange  colour.  Native  of  North  America  ;  and  was  culti¬ 
vated  in  1690  in  the  royal  garden  at  Hampton-court. 

IV.  Leaveslanceolate, oblong.  25.  Afclepias  filiformis, 
or  narrow  leaved  fwallow-wort:  leaves  filiform,  flem 
erecl,  umbels  lateral  elongate-peduncled.  26.  Afclepias 
grandiflora,  or  great-flowering  fwallow-wort :  leaves  peti- 
olate  oblong  hairy,  flem  Ample  hirt  ere<5l,  flowers  axillary 
ped uncled.  Found  at  the  Cape  by  Thunberg. 

27.  Afclepias  carnofa,  or  flefhy-leaved  fwallow-wort : 
leaves  ovate,  fiefhy,  very  fmooth.  Native  of  China. 

28.  Afclepias  fcandens, orclimbingfwallow-wort :  leaves 
oblong-lanceolate,  umbels  lateral  ;  flow'ers  of  a  fulphur 
colour.  Native  of  Carthagena  in  South  America. 

29.  Afclepias  procera,  or  bell-flowered  gigantic  fwallow- 
wort  ;  leaves  ovate-oblong,  petioles  very  fhort,  corollas 
fubcampanulate.  It  is  a  native  of  Peril  \ 

30.  Afclepias  parviflora,  or  fmall-fiowered  fwallow- 
wort:  leaves  lanceolate,  acuminate,  fmooth,  oppoflte, 
drawn  to  a  point  at  the  bafe  ;  Item  fuffruticofe,  upright ; 
umbels  lateral,  folitary.  Native  of  Carolina  and  Eafi 
Florida. 

31.  Afclepias  linaria,  or  toadflax-leaved  fwallow-wort: 
leaves  fcattered,  fubulate-channelled  ;  umbels  lateral,  ma¬ 
ny-flowered.  It  has  been  cultivated  in  the  royal  garden 
at  Madrid;  and  flowers  there  from  Auguft  to  Oflober. 

32.  Afclepias  Mexicana,  or  Mexican  fwallow-wort : 
leaves  fix  together,  in  whorls,  lanceolate  ;  flowers  umbel- 
led.  Native  of  Mexico  ;  and  cultivated  in  the  royal  gar¬ 
den  at  Madrid. 

33.  Afclepias  fufca  :  flem  creeping,  leaves  cordate-lan¬ 
ceolate,  umbels  axillary  in  pairs.  Flowers  purple,  very 
fmall.  Native  of  Cochin-China. 

34.  Afclepias  viminalis  :  liem  fuffruticofe,  twining,  fili¬ 
form;  leaves  oppoflte,  lanceolate,  fmooth;  umbels  late¬ 
ral,  many-flowered.  This  plant  rifes  by  very  flender 
weakly  (talks,  and  frequently  fpreads  itfelf  to  the  diftance 
of  fome  yards  from  the  main  root.  It  has  very  few’  leaves, 
but  many  flowersdifpofed  in  large  umbellate  groups.  The 
whole  plant  is  of  a  dark  green  colour,  very  full  of  milk, 
and  common  in  the  larger  inland  woods  of  Jamaica. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  In  this  numerous  genus,  only 
two  fpecies  (16  and  17)  are  European;  two  or  three  are 
from  South  America;  the  red  are  natives  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  the  Eafi  and  Weft  Indies,  or  Africa.  Such  as  are 
inhabitants  of  North  America,  are,  as  well  as  the  Euro¬ 
peans,  hardy  enough  to  bear  the  open  air;  and  therefore 
are  proper  for  large  borders  in  pleafure-grounds,  and  to 
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mix  with  fhrubs.  The  other  fpecies  requir  e  the  prqteflion 
of  the  green-houfe  or  (love  :  and  all  of  them  are  tali  pereiu 
nials,  flowering  from  June  to  Auguft  or  September,  madly 
dying  down  to  :he  root  in  autumn.  They  fhould  have 
little  water,  efpecially  in  winter  ;  for,  ks  they  abound  with 
a  milky  juice,  much  wet  will  rot  them.  They  mav  be 
propagated  by  feeds,  where  thefe  can  be  obtained;  r  by 
cuttings.  The  hardy  forts  may  be  increafed  by  parting  the 
roots ;  and  may  be  transplanted  any  time  before  the  roots 
(hoot  in  the  fpring.  The  fourteenth  3nd  twenty-fourth 
forts  are  propagated  by  feeds.  They  fhould  be  fown  in 
pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  to  bring  up  the 
plants,  which  fhould  be  inured  to  the  open  air  as  foon  as 
the  weather  wil  1  permit ;  for,  if  they  are  drawn  up  weak, 
they  feldom  recover  it.  When  they  are  of  a  proper 
flrength  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  Shaken  out  of  the-pots, 
and  planted  in  a  warm  border  fix  inches  afunder,  being 
careful  to  fhade  them  from  the  fun  until  they  have  taken 
frefh  root.  During  the  fummer  they  mud  be  kept  clean 
from  weeds,  and,  when  their  flalks  decay  in  autumn,  fome 
rotten  tan  Should  be  laid  over  the  ground  10  keep  out  the 
froft,  but  it  fhould  be  removed  in  the  fpring  before  the 
plants  put  out  new  (hoots;  the  following  fummer  they 
will  require  no  other  care  than  before,  and  the  next 
winter  they  mu  ft  be  covered  as  in  the  former.  The  fe- 
cond  fpring  the  roots  may  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are 
to  remain  ;  the  roots  will  then  he  firong  enough  to  flower 
in  fummer,  and  will  laft  feveral  years,  efpecially  if  they 
are  covered  with  tan  to  keep  out  the  froft,  but  they  Should 
not  be  afterwards  removed  ;  for,  when  the  roots  are  large, 
they  will  not  bear  tranfplanting. 

ASCLOS'TER,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  South  Gothland, 
twelve  miles  north  of  Wardberg. 

AS'CO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  and  viguery  of 
Tortofa,  fituated  on  the  Ebro  :  ten  leagues  from  Tortofu. 

ASCOB'OLUS,  f.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
cryptogamia,  order  fungi.  Eflential  generic  charadlers — 
Fungus  hemifphaerical,  containing  oblong  veficles,  fome- 
whatimmerfed  in  its  difk,  which  elaftically  eje<5l  the  feeds. 
There  are  four  fpecies  defcribed  in  Albertini’s  Confpedtus 
Fungorum  ;  viz. 

1.  Afcobolus  lignatil is,  the  larger  wood  afeobolus: 
ftipitate  gregarious;  colour  a  dirty  yellow  inclining  to 
greenifh  ;  on  the  outfide  whitifh  brown,  with  a  fhortiffi 
thickifh  ftalk,  dilated  into  a  plane  marginated  crown. 
This  fpecies  is  fhown  in  the  annexed  Engraving  at  fig.  2. 
It  grows  upon  trees.  With  the  following  it  agrees  as  to 
the  branny  appearance  of  the  outfide,  but  differs  from  it 
with  refpedl  to  the  ftalk,  Shape,  larger  fize,  and  place  of 
growth.  The  ftalk  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  lines  in 
length  and  thicknefs,  in  fix  hundred  fpecimens  conflantly 
the  fame  ;  obconical,  the  upper  part  dilated  into  a  crown, 
either  plane  or  Somewhat  concave  ;  from  four  to  fix  lines 
in  breadth,  dotted  with  a  very  great  number  of  fmall 
black  capfules,  prominent  as  in  the  reft  of  the  genus.  On 
touching  the  ripe  capfules,  they  burft,  and  throw  out 
with  great  elaflic  force  their  minute  feeds  fo  as  to  refemble 
fmoke,  at  the  fame  time  emitting  a  liquor,  with  which 
the  difc  is  difcovered  to  be  w'et  on  removing  the  finger. 
The  fubftance  is  flefhy;  the  colour  conftant  :  itwasfound 
in  the  beginning  of  November,  growing  in  vaft  numbers  on 
damaged  fir  planks,  taken  out  of  a  common  few'er,  where 
they  had  been  expofed  to  the  water  running  from  privies. 

2.  Afcobolus  furfuraceus,  the  branny  afcobolus :  fize 
and  colour  variable.  A  very  common  fpecies,  growing 
throughout  the  year  among  cow-dung  in  the  meadows  and 
woods;  it  is  more  rarely  found  in  fummer  among  human 
dung. 

3.  Afcobolus  carneus,  the  flefhy  afcobolus :  this  fpecies 
is  very  clearly  diftinguifhed  ;  it  is  difciform,  convex-plane, 
or  quite  plane,  fmooth,  of  a  dilute-wine  or  flefti  colour  5 
margin  fcarcely  any;  feed-capfules  numerous,  fomewhat 
prominent,  and  black  after  the  manner  of  the  genus.  It 
is  femipellucid,  and  about  a  line  in  breadth.  Found  on  a 
dungheap  in  the  garden  of  Herrnhut,  on  the  firft  of  June. 

3  U  4.  Afcobolus 
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4.  Alcobohis  glaber,  the  firtoolh  afcobolus:  found 
among  cow-dung  lying  in  fliady  places;  but  is  not  ealiiy 
dilcernible  on  account  of  its  minutenefs,  and  dark  brown 
colour,  which  is  nearly  the  fame  as  that  of  its  place  of 
growth.  When  dried,  it  becomes  quite  black. 

ASCODRU'TiE,  f.  a  feet  of  heretics,  in  the  fecond 
century,  who  rejected  the  f.icraments,  on  this  principle, 
That  incorporeal  things  cannot  be  communicated  by  things 
corporeal,  nor  divine  myfteries  by  any  thing  vifible. 

AS'COLI,  or  Ascoi.i  de  Satria'no,  a  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  province  of  Capitanata  ; 
the  fee  of  a  bilhop,  fuffragan  of  Eenevento.  This  town 
was  almoft  deltroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1399:  it  is 
lixty-five  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Naples.  -Lat.  41.  8.N. 
Ion.  33.  18.  E.  Ferro. 

AS'COLI,  a  town  of  Italy,  fitnated  on  a  mountain,  near 
the  Tronto,  forty-fix  miles  Couth  of  Ancona. 

ASCOT, IA,  a  feltival  celebrated  by  the  Athenian  huf- 
bandmen  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  to  whom  t hey  facrificed  a 
lie-goat,  becaufe  it  dellroys  the  vines,  ( Ovid.  Fafl.  i.  357. ) 
and,  to  fhow  the  greater  indignity  to  an  animal  hated  by 
Bacchus,  the  peafants,  after  having  killed  him,  made  a 
foot-bail  of  his  fkin.  Virgil  lias  beautifully  deferibed  the 
occafion  of  the  facrifice,  and  manner  of  celebrating  thefef- 
tival.  Georg;,  ii.  380. 

ASCO'M  A,/,  [from  arao;,  a  bottle.]  The  eminence  of 
the  pubes  at  the  years  of  maturity,  fo  called  from  its  rtiape. 

ASCO'NA,  a  town  of  SwilFeriand,  lituated  on  the  Lo¬ 
carno  Lake,  with  a  collegiate  feminary,  founded  in  the 
fixteentii  century. 

ASCOPHORA,/!  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  cryp- 
togamia,  order  fungi.  Elfential  generic  characters — Fun¬ 
gus  eredt,  on  a  Cetaceous  (talk:  head  globular-oblong, 
m Hated,  opake,  elaltic,  bearing  the  feeds  externally. 

Species.  I.  Cluttered  on  a  common  convex  receptacle. 

1.  Afcophora  limbiflora  :  receptacle  at  length  deprefFed  ; 
heads  globular,  nodding,  deciduous;  ttems  capillary,  lax. 

2.  Afcophora  di fei flora  :  heads  long-ovate,  deciduous. 

3.  Afcophora  aniculata  :  brownilh-black  ;  heads  long, 
jointed,  pointed  at  top. 

II.  Detached.  4.  Afcophora  mucedo :  aggregate; 
head  fphserical,  bunting  at  the  long  (talk. 

Afcophora  fragilis :  crowded;  head  fphacrical,  burft- 
jng  in  the  middle;  item  rather  (ltort. 

6.  Afcophora  ftilbum  :  ovate,  fhining  ;  ftem  (liort. 

7.  Afcophora  ovalis  ;  oval,  becoming  rugged  and  open¬ 
ing  many  ways  ;  ftem  rather  long. 

ASCOY'TIA,  a  town  of  Spain  in  the  province  of  Gui- 
pnfcoa,  on  the  river  Urola,  two  leagues  eu(t  of  Placentia. 

AS'CRA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of  Greece,  in 
Boeotia,  near  mount  Helicon.  From  its  having  been  the 
place  where  Hettod  was  brought  up,  though  he  was  born 
at  Cuma  in  Eolis,  it  was  called  his  country. 

*  A^CRI'BABLE,  adj.  That  which  may  beaferibed. — 
The  greater  part  have  been  forward  to  rejedt  it,  upon  a 
miftaken  perfuafion,  that  tbofe  phenomena  are  the  efteifs 
of  nature’s  abhorrency  of  a  vacuum,  which  feem  to  be  more 
fitly  afcribable  to  the  weight  and  fpring  of  the  air.  Boyle. 

To  ASCRI'BE,  v.  a.  \_afcnbo ,  Lat.]  To  attribute  to  as 

a  cattle. _ Totbis  we  may  juftly  afcribe  thofe  jealoufies and 

encroachments,  which  render  mankind  uneafy  to  one  ano¬ 
ther.  Royers. — To  attribute  as  a  quality  to  perfons,  or  ac¬ 
cident  to  fub fiance. — Thefe  perfections  mult  be  fome- 
where  ;  and  therefore  may  much  better  be  aferibed  to  God, 
in  whom  we  fuppofe  all  other  perfections  to  meet,  than  to 
any  thing  elfe.  Tillotfon. 

ASCRIPTION, /.  Ufcriptio ,  Lat.]  The aCt  of aferihing. 

ASCRIP  rrTII.y  or  Adscripti'tii,  under  the  feudal 
tenures,  were  perfons,  who,  coming  from  abroad,  fettled 
in  the  lands  of  tome  lord,  whofe  fubjefts  or  fervants  they 
commenced,  and  were  fo  annexed  to  the  lands,  that  they 
were  transferred  or  fold  with  the  fame.  AJcriptitii  is  fome- 
t.mes  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  aliens  or  foreigners  newly 
admitted  to  the  freedom  of  a  city  or  country;  and,,  in  the 
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military  laws,  for  the  recruits  appointed  to  fupply  the 
Ioffes  of  the  legions,  called  alfo  accenfi. 

A  SCR  I  FT  1  'T I O  US,  adj.  [ ajiriptitius ,  Lat.]  Thaj 
which  is  aferibed . 

ASCRIV'iUM,  anciently  a  town  of  Dalmatia,  on  the 
Squis  Rhizicus;  now  Cattaro ,  the  capital  of  the  territory 
of  Cattaro,  in  Venetian  Dalmatia. 

AS'CULUM  APU'LUM,  anciently  a  town  of  Apulia, 
mentioned  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus;  now  called  AJcoli,  a 
city  of  Capitanata,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

AS'CULUM  PICE'NUM,  anciently  a  town  of  the  Pi. 
ceni,  and  the  capital  ;  now  Afcoli,  on  the  river  Tronto. 

AS'CYRUM,yi  [a  and  av.vgyz,  not  rough,  a  foft  plant.] 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  polyadelphia,  order  poly- 
andria,  in  the  natural  orderof  rotacea;.  The  generic  cha¬ 
racters  are — Calyx:  perianthium  four-leaved;  the  outer 
leaflets  oppolite,  very  minute,  linear;  the  inner  heart. 
fitaped,  large,  flat,  ereft  ;  all  permanent.  Corolla:  petals 
four,  ovate;  the  outer  oppofite,  very  large  ;  the  inner  lefs„ 
Stamina  :  filaments  numerous,  briftle-fhaped,  (lightly  uni¬ 
ted  at  the  bafe  in  four  parts ;  antherae  roundifh.  Piftil- 
lum:  germ  oblong;  fiyle  fcarcely  any;  ftignta  Ample. 
Pericarpium  :  capfule  oblong,  acuminate,  one-celled,  two- 
valved,  inclofed  by  the  larger  leavesof  the  calyx.  Seeds  : 
numerous,  fmall,  roundifh,  fixed  to  the  edge  of  the  valves. 
—  EJfential  CharaBcr.  Calyx  four-leaved;  petals  four*, 
filaments  many,  in  four  di vi (ions. 

Species.  1.  Afcyrum  crux  Andres,  or  common  afey- 
rum  or  St.  Andrew’s  crofs :  leaves  ovate,  ftem  round,  pa- 
nicle  dichotomous;  ftem  no  more  than  fix  inches  high. 
From  between  the  divifions  of  the  branches,  loofe  panicles 
of  yellow  flowers  are  produced  ;  but,  being  very  fmall, 
they  make  little  appearance.  Native  of  North  America. 
Miller  cultivated  it  in  1759,  having  received  it  from  Hu<Ti 
duke  of  Northumberland,  who  procured  it  from  America, 
It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

2.  Afcyrum  hypericoides  :  leaves  oblong,  branches  an- 
cipital.  This  isan  elegant  little  ftmib  with  yellow  flow¬ 
ers.  It  is  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland 
and  the  cooler  mountains  of  Jamaica. 

3.  Afcyrum  villofum  :  leaves  hirfute ;  ftem  about  three 
feet  high.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the 
ftalks,  and  are  of  the  fame  ftiape  and  colour  with  conimon 
St.  John’s  wort. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  are  all  perennial  Ame¬ 
rican  plants;  the  ftems  decaying  in  autumn.  Having 
little  beauty,  they  are  feldom  cultivated  but  in  botanic 
gardens.  The  firft  may  be  increafed  by  laying  down  its 
branches  in  a  moift  foil  and  fhady  (ituation.  The  other 
forts  rarely  produce  feeds  in  England,  but  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  cuttings  made  of  the  young  Ihoois  in  May,  which, 
it  planted  in  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed; 
w  ill  take  root  in  five  or  fix  weeks,  when  they  may  be  tranf. 
planted  into  a  warm  border,  where  they  will  endure  the 
cold  of  our  ordinary  winters;  but  in  fevere  frofts  they 
are  frequently  deftroyed,  unlefs  the  roots  are  covered  with 
tan  to  keep  out  the  fro  ft.  See  Hypericum. 

AS  DRUBAL,  the  name  of  feveral  renowned  Cartha¬ 
ginian  generals.  See  the  article  Carthage,  vol.  iii.  p.  836, 

A'SE ,J.  [from  ctHu,  to  naufeate.]  A  nuuiea,  or  loathing 
of  food. 

ASEERGUR',  a  towui  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  province 
of  Candeifh,  fi  teen  miles  from  Burhampour,  and  eighty- 
five  fouth  of  Indore. 

ASEIAC',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Chu- 
fift.tn,  thirty  leagues  fouth-weft  of  Ifpahan. 

AbE'KI,  or  Has.eki,  the  name  which  the  Turks  give 
to  the  favourite  fultanelFes,  who  have  brought  forth  Ions, 
See  the  article  Constantinople,  vol.  v.  p.  no.* 

ASEL'LUS,y.  in  entomology.  See  Oniscus. 

ASE'MOS,  J.  [from  u.  neg.  and  tr/ipx,  a  figm]  An  epi¬ 
thet  applied  to  events  that  fall  out  contrary  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  without  any  manifeft  caufe. 

AS'ENATIi,  [Heb.  peril.]  The  name  of  a  woman. 

ASEPT'A, 
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ASEP'T A,  /  [from  «  neg.  and  crwru,  to  putrefy.]  Any 
tiling  unputrified,  or  unconcodted. 

A'SER,  a  town  of  Alia,  in  the  Arabian  Irak,  lituated 
on  the  Tigris,  eight  miles  north-north-weft  of  Baffora. 

ASFA'CA,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Me- 
cran,  fiftv-two  leagues  north-weft  of  Mecran. 

AS 'FELD  LA  VIL'LE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Ardennes,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  diftrict  of  Rethel  :  thirteen  miles  north  of  Rheims. 

AS'FUN,  a  town  of  Egypt,  four  miles  north  of  Erment. 

AS  GILL  (John),  a  humorous  writer,  who  was  bred  to 
the  lav.',  and  practiled  in  Ireland  with  great  fuccefs.  He 
was  there  elected  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  but 
■was  expelled  for  writing  a  treatife  on  the  pofTibility  of 
avoiding  death  ;  and,  being  afterwards  chofen  a  member 
for  the  borough  of  Bramber  in  Suflex,  he  w’as  alfo  on  the 
fame  account  expelled  the  parliament  of  England.  After 
this,  he  continued  thirty  years  a  prifoner  in  the  Mint, 
Fleet,  and  King’s-bench  ;  during  which  time  lie  publiflied 
a  multitude  of  fmall  political  pamphlets,  feveral  of  which 
were  in  defence  of  the  fucceftion  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover, 
and  againft  the  pretender.  He  died  in  the  King’s-bench, 
in  173S,  aged  fourfcore  years. 

ASH,  (Common,  Flowering,  and  Manna,)/,  in  botany, 
fee  Fraxinus.  Ash  (Mountain),  fee  Sorbus.  Ash 
(Poifon),  fee  Rhus. 

ASH-COLOURED,  adj.  Coloured  between  brown  and 
grey,  like  the  bark  of  an  ailhen  branch. — Clay,  ajh-coloured , 
was  part  of  a  ftratum  which  lay  above  the  ftrata  of  (tone. 

Woodward. 

ASFi'-HOLE  or  Ash-pit,/  among  chemifts,  the  lowed 
part  of  a  furnace,  conftrudted  fo  as  to  receive  the  afhes  fal¬ 
ling  from  the  fire,  and  to  give  a  paffage  to  the  air  which  is  to 
be  introduced  into  the  furnace,  to  keep  up  the  combuftion. 

ASH-WED'NESDAY,  the  firft  day  of  Lent ;  fo  called 
from  a  cufiom  in  the  Romifli  church,  of  fprinkling  allies 
that  day  on  the  heads  of  penitents  then  admitted  to 
penance.  See  Lent. 

ASH'  WEED,/  in  botany.  See  Asgopodium. 

A'SHA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy  of  Auf- 
tria,  four  miles  north  of  Efferding. 

ASHA'MED,  adj.  [from Jhamc. ]  Touched  with  fhame  ; 
generally  with  of  before  the  caufe  of  fhame  if  a  noun,  and 
to  if  a  verb. — Profefs  publicly  the  dodtrine  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
not  being  afhamed  of  the  word  of  God,  or  of  any  practices 
enjoined  by  it.  Taylor. 

One  would  have  thought  ftie  would  have  ftirr’d  ;  but  drove 
With  modefty,  and  was  ajham'd  to  move.  Dryden. 

ASHAU',  a  river  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Lower 
Saxony,  which  runs  into  the  Lechte,  near  Zell. 

ASH'BORNE,  a  town  of  Derby fnire,  feated  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  river  Dove,  ten  miles  from  Derby,  and  139  from 
London.  Its  chief  trade  is  in  the  great  quantities  of  cheefe 
fent  from  it  up  and  down  the  Trent.  It  has  a  done 
bridge  over  the  Dove  ;  is  large  and  populous  ;  and  it  hud 
a  handfome  church,  but  the  fteeple  was  dedroyed  by  a 
dorm  i  July  1782.  Its  fairs  are  February  33,  April  3, 
July  5,  May  23,  Auguft  13,  October  20,  and  Nov.  29. 
Market  on  Saturdays.  Lat.53.o.N.  Ion.  1.35.  W. 

At  a  fmall  didance  from  Atbborne  is  a  beautiful  valley 
called  Dove-dale,  which  is  a  narrow  winding  glen  among 
a  variety  of  hills  and  rocks,  through  which  the  river  Dove 
takes  its  courfe  for  about  two  miles.  It  is  bounded  in  a 
very  romantic  manner  by  hills,  rocks,  and  hanging  woods, 
which  are  extremely  various,  and  the  hills  in  particular  are 
of  a  bold  and  Itriking  character.  They  fpread  on  all  fides 
in  vaft  fweeps,  and  are  inexpreflibly  magnificent.  The 
rocks  are  in  fome  places  very  abrupt,  riling  in  various  fhapes 
cf  hill  and  wood,  and  forming  a  wild  affemblage  of  roman¬ 
tic  objedts.  The  courfe  of  the  river  is  various,  from  a 
genrie  current  to  a  great  rapidity  over  broken  rocks,  and 
in  fome  places  falls  ;  which,  with  fragments  of  rocks,  and 
branches  of  wood  growing  from  among  them,  affords  a 
fcene  truly  pidturefq.ue. 
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ASH'BURNHAM,  a  town  of  the  American  States  in 
Worcedcr  county,  MafTachufets,  thirty  miles  north  of 
Worcefter,  and  fifty-four  from  Bodon  ;  incorporated  in 
1765,  and  contains -951  inhabitants. 

ASH'BURTON,  a  town  in  Devonfhire,  fitnated  in  a 
valley,  ericompatied  by  hills,  except  on  the  eaft  and  weft 
fides.  1 1  is  an  ancient  borough  by  prefcription,  governed 
by  a  port-reeve,  w  ho  is  chofen  yearly  at  the  court  leet  and 
baron  of  the  lords  of  the  manor,  and  is  the  returning-of¬ 
ficer  of  the  members  to  parliament.  This  is  one  of  the 
four  dannary  towns  of  Devonfhire,  (the  other  three  are 
Taviftock,  Plympton,  and  Chegford,)  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  mines  of  tin  and  copper,  and  manufacture  of  ferge, 
the  latter  of  which  returns  upwards  of  ioo,oool.  per  an¬ 
num.  The  market  onTuefday  is  principally  for  wool  and 
yarn,  and  that  on  Saturday  for  provilions.  It  lias  four 
fairs,  the  fird  Thurfday  in  March  and  June,  Augud  10, 
and  November  11.  The  town  is  a  great  thoroughfare  on 
the  road  from  Plymouth  to  London,  being  about  half-way 
between  Exeter  and  Plymouth.  There  is  a  handfome 
church,  more  like  a  collegiate  than  a  parochial  one  ;  and 
a  chapel,  which  was  anciently  a  chantry  ;  but  is  now  ufed 
for  a  fichool.  This  towp  gives  the  title  of  baron  to  lend 
Afhburton,  whofe  feat  is  at  Spitchweek,  diftant  about  four 
miles.  Afhburton  is  diftant  from  Newton-Abbot  feven 
miles,  Totnefs  eight,  Plymouth  twenty-three,  and  Lon¬ 
don  193. 

ASH'BY,  a  town  of  the  American  States,  in  Middlefex 
county,  MafTachufets,  fifty  miles  north-weft  from  Bodon  5 
containing  751  inhabitants. 

ASH'BY-DE-LA-ZOU'CH,  a  town  in  Leicefterfhire, 
fo  called  from  the  family  of  De  la  Zouch,  who  were  the 
owners  of  its  caftle,  and  relided  in  it  for  many  generations. 
It  is  1 1 6  miles  diftant  from  London,  pleafantly  fituated  in 
a  fertile  vale  on  the  fkirts  of  Derbylhire,  by  the  fide  of  a 
fmall  river  called  Gilwilkaw,  over  which  is  a  handfome 
(lone  bridge.  Near  this  place  is  a  noted  mineral  water 
called  Griffydam.  Afhby  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade 
in  making  malt.  Its  fairs  are  noted  for  horfes  of  a  large 
breed,  and  are  held  on  Ealter  Monday  and  Tuefday,  Whit- 
Tuefday,  St.  Bartholomew,  and  St.  Simon  and  Jude,  old 
ftile.  The  church  is  a  Gothic  ftrudture  dedicated  to  St. 
Helen  ;  and  here  is  a  good  free  grammar- fchool,  and  two 
charity-fchools,  where  fifty-one  poorToys  are  clothed  and- 
educated;  alfo  a  large  manufactory,  which  employs  a  great 
number  of  hands,  in  jerries,  combing,  fpinning,  worfted- 
making,  and  framework-knitting.  Felt-making  likewile 
is  carried  on  here.  Lat.52.40.N-  Ion.  1.  20.W. 

ASH'CUTNEY,  a  mountain  of  North  America,  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  fituate  partly  in  the  rownfhips  of  Windfor  and 
Weathersfield,  and  oppofite  Claremont,  on  Sugar-river, 
in  the  ftate  of  New  Hampfhire.  It  is  2031  feet  above  the 
lea,  and  1732  feet  above  high  water  in  Connecticut  river, 
which  runs  beneath  its  eaftern  fide. 

ASLI'DOD,  a  city  of  the  Phiiiftines,  the  fame  with 
Azotus..  See  Azotus. 

ASH'DOTH  P1SGAH,  pTnitwHeb.  well-watered  pla¬ 
ces.]  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  fituated  at  the  foot 
of  mount  Pifgah  ;  whence  its  name. 

ASH'DOWN,  [called  AJJ'andum,  q.  d.  an  hill  foraffes.} 
A  place  in  Eftex  famous  for  the  great  overthrow  given 
there  to  Edmund  Ironfide,  by  Canute  the  Dune. 

ASH'EN,  adj.  Made  of  afh  wood  : 

At  once  lie  (aid,  and  threw 

His  a/Iien  fpear,  which  quiver’d  as  it  flew.  Dryden. 

ASHENAGU'R,  a  province  of  India,  correfponding 
with  the  country  of  the  Aft’acani,  in  which  Alexander 
warred,  on  the  weft  of  the  Indus,  fituate  at  or  near  the 
conflux  of  the  Penje-koreh  and  Sewad  rivers,  and  two 
marches  from  Bijore.  The  prefent  Sewad  is  part  of  the 
ancient  province  of  Afhenagur. 

ASH'ER,  [Heb.  blelfednefs.]  A  fon  of  Jacob  by  Z i 
pail,  who  gave  name  to  one  of  trie  twelve  tribes  of  Ifraeli 

ASH'ER,  a  city  of  Paleltine  between  Scythopolis  and 

Shecheni, 
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Shechem. —  Alfo,  according  to  Eufebitis,  a  large  town 
between  Azoth  and  Afcalon. 

ASH'IiS,y!  wants  the  fingular.  [ afca ,  Sax.  afche,  Dut.] 
The  remains  of  any  thing  burnt. — Some  relics  would  be  left 
of  it,  as  when  afhes  remain  of  burned  bodies.  Digby  — Afh.es 
contain  a  very  fertile  fait,  and  are  the  beft  manure  for  cold 
lands.  Mortimer. — The  remains  of  the  body;  often  tiled 
in  poetry  for  the  carcafe,  from  the  ancient  practice  of 
burning  the  dead. 

Vegetable  allies  contain  alkali,  which  may  be  walked 
out  with  water;  and  the  infoluble  part  is  found  to  confift 
of  a  calcareous  earth,  fome  clay,  and  a  frnall  portion  of 
inagnefia.  All  thefe  prod  tuffs  vary  in  the  different  kinds 
of  vegetables.  Moll  plants  afford  likewile  iron  and  man¬ 
ga  nefe  ;  and  Mr.  Sage,  by  experiments  which  have  been 
verified  by  other  chemifts,  has  proved  that  gold  is  a  very 
common  ingredient,  though  in  fo  fmall  a  quantity  as  not 
to  pay  the  charge  of  extracting  it. 

Several  religious  ceremonies  formerly  depended  upon 
the  life  of  afhes.  St.  Jerome  relates,  that  the  Jews 
rolled  themfel  ves  in  allies,  as a  fign  of  mourning.  Torepent 
in  Jackcloth  and  ajhes,  is  a  frequent  expreilion  in  Scripture 
for  mourning,  and  being  a ffl  idled -for  our  fins.  There  was 
a  fort  of  luftral  water  made  with  the  afhes  of  an  heifer 
Sacrificed  upon  the  great  day  of  expiation;  the  afhes 
whereof  were  difiributed  to  the  people,  and  this  water  was 
nfed  in  purifications,  as  often  as  any  touched  a  dead  body, 
or  was  prefent  at  funerals.  Numb.  xix.  17.  Tamar,  after 
the  injury  received  from  her  brother  Amnon,  covered  her 
head  with  afhes.  2  Sam.  xiii.  19.  The  ancient  Perfians 
had  a  fort  of  punifliment  for  fome  great  criminals,  which 
ccnfifted  in  executing  them  in  allies.  The  criminal  was 
thrown  headlong  from  a  tower  fifty  cubits  high,  which  was 
filled  with  afhes  to  a  particular  height.  2  Mac.  xiii.  5,  6. 
The  motion  which  the  criminal  ufed  to  difengage  himfelf 
from  this  place,  plunged  him  ftill  deeper  into  it  ;  and  his 
agitation  was  further  increafed  by  a  wheel  which  flirted 
the  afhes  continually  about  him  till  lie  was  fuffucated 

ASH'FIELD  (Edmund),  an  Englifli  art i lb,  who  firfl 
found  out  the  method  of  multiplying  the  number  and  va¬ 
riety  of  tints  in  crayons,  and  thereby  to  imitate  oil-paint¬ 
ing  :  this  lie  performed  on  paper,  and  pradtifed  feveral 
years  with  deferved  applaufe.  This  manner  has  been  fince 
fo  much  improved  by  the  Englifh,  that  1  here  is  no  fubjedl 
which  can  be  expreffed  by  oil,  but  the  crayons  can  effedt 
it  with  almofl  equal  beauty,  but  with  lefs  duration. 

ASH'FIELD,  a  townfhip  of  America,  in  Hampfhire 
county,  MafTachufets,  fifteen  miles  north-weft  of  Nor¬ 
thampton,  and  117  weft  from  Bofton  ;  containing  1459 
inhabitants. 

ASH'FORD,  a  town  in  Kent,  fituated  upon  the  river 
Stour.  Its  church  is  large,  and  was  formerly  collegiate; 
and  it  has  a  free  grammar-fchool  founded  by  the  Knatch- 
bul!  family.  A  cattle-market  is  held  the  firfl  Tuefday  in 
every  month  for  all  forts  of  fat  and  lean  flock,  which  is 
plentifully  fupplied :  alfo,  a  corn-market  on  Saturdays. 
It  has  three  fairs  in  the  year,  on  the  17th  of  May,  9th  of 
September,  and  23d  of  October,  for  all  forts  of  cattle.  It 
is  twenty-feven  miles  from  Rochefter,  and  fifty-feven from 
London.  Lat.  51.15. N.  lon.o.45.E. 

ASH  FORD,  a  town  of  the  American  States  in  Wind¬ 
ham  county,  Connecticut,  incorporated  in  1710;  diftant 
thirty-eight  miles  north-eaft  from  Hartford,  and  feventy- 
fix  Couth- weft  from  Bo, ton. 

ASH'FORD  (New),  a  town  of  the  American  States, 
in  Berkfhire  county,  MafTachufets,  155  miles  weft  from 
Bofton  ;  containing  by  the  cenfus  460  inhabitants. 

ASHI'MA,  [Heb.  a  crime.]  The  name  of  an  idol, 
2  Kings ,  xv ii.  13. 

ASR'KENAZ,  one  of  the  fons  of  Gomer,  fuppofed  to 
have  fettled  near  Armenia,  in  the  eaftern  part  of  Afia 
Minor. 

AoHKO'KO,  [.  in  zoology,  the  Syrian  hare  ;  for  the 
natural  hi  (lory  ot  which,  fee  the  article  Hyrax. 

ASH'LAR,/-.  a  term  among  builders,  for  common  or 


free  ftones,  as  they  come  out  of  the  quarry,  of  different 
lengths  ai  d  thiekneffes. 

A  SH'  LERI NG,  J.  with  builders,  quartering  for  garrets, 
two  feet  and  a  half  or  three  feet  high,  perpendicular  to 
the  floor,  and  reaching  to  the  under  fide  of  the  rafters. 

ASH'LEY,  a  river  of  America,  v.  I.ich  runs  into  the  fea 
on  the  (outh-weft  fide  of  Charleftown,  in  South  Carolina. 

ASH'MOLE  (Elias),  a  great  antiquary,  founder  of  the 
Afhmolean  mufeum  at  Oxford,  born  at  Litchfield  in 
Stafford Ih ire  in  1617.  In  t he  early  part  of  his  life  he  prac- 
t i fed  the  law  ;  and  in  the  civil  war  had  a  captain’s  commif- 
fion  under  the  king,  and  was  alfo  comptroller  of  the  ord¬ 
nance.  He  married  lady  Mainwaring,  in  1649,  and  fettled 
in  London;  where  his  houfe  was  frequented  by  all  the 
learned  and  ingenious  men  of  his  time.  Mr.  Afhmole  was 
a  diligent  collector  of  manufcripts.  In  1650,  he  ptibliffied 
a  treatife  written  by  Dr.  Arthur  Dee,  relating  to  the  phi- 
lofopher’s  (tone  ;  he  was  alfo  engaged  in  preparing  for  the 
prefs  a  collection  of  the  works  of  the  Englifh  chemifts. 
This  undertaking  coft  him  great  labour ;  and  the  work  ap¬ 
peared  at  rite  clofe  of  the  year  1652.  He  next  applied 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  antiquity  and  records  :  he  was  at 
great  pains  to  trace  the  Roman  way,  which  in  Antoninus’s 
Itinerary  is  called  Bennevanna,  from  Weedon  to  Litchfield, 
of  which  he  gave  Mr.  Dugdale  an  ingenious  account.  Up¬ 
on  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  Mr.  Afhmole  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  his  majefty,  who  beftowed  on  him  the  office  of 
Windfor  herald.  He  was  alfo  admitted  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  ;  and,  on  the  19th  of  July  1 6^9,  the  uuiver- 
fity  of  Oxford  created  him  do&or  of  pliyflc  by  diploma. 
Ou  the  8th  of  May,  1672,  he  prefented  his  “  Inftitution, 
Laws,  and  Ceremonies,  of  the  mod  noble  Order  of  the 
G  u  ter,”  to  the  king  ;  who,  as  a  mark  of  his  approbation, 
granted  him  a  privy  feal  for  400I.  out  of  the  cuftom  of 
paper.  On  the  26th  of  January,  1679,  a  fire  bioke  out  in 
the  Middle  Temple,  in  the  next  chamber  to  Mr.  Afh- 
niole’s,  by  which  he  loft  a  .noble  library,  with  a  collection 
of  9000  coins,  ancient  and  modern,  and  a  vaft  repofitory  of 
feals,  charters,  and  other  antiquities  and  curiofities ;  but 
his  manufcripts  and  his  mod  valuable  gold  medals  were 
luckily  at  his  houfe  at  Lambeth.  In  1683,  the  univer- 
fity  of  Oxford  having  finiflied  a  magnificent  repofitory  near 
the  theatre,  Mr.  Afhmole  fent  thither  his  curious  collec¬ 
tion  of  rarities  ;  which  benefaction  was  confiderably  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  addition  of  his  manufcripts  and  library  at 
his  death,  which  happened  the  18th  of  May,  1692,  in  the 
76th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  interred  in  the  church  of 
Great  Lambeth,  in  Surrey. 

ASH'MUNEIN,  or  Asebmou'neim,  atown  of  Egypt, 
the  ancient  Latopolis,  118  miles  fouth  of  Cairo. 

ASH'MUN-TA'NAH,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  a  canal, 
between  the  Nile  and  the  lake  of  Tennis,  twelve  miles  eaft 
of  Manfora,  and  twenty  fouth  of  Damietta. 

ASHO  RE,  adv.  [from  a  and  Jhore.~]  On  fhore  ;  on  the 
land. — The  poor  Englifhman  riding  in  the  road,  having 
all  that  he  brought  thither  ajhore,  would  have  been  undone. 
Raleigh. — To  the  fhore;  to  the  land  : 

We  may  as  bootlefs  fpend  our  vain  command. 

As  fend  our  precepts  to  the  leviathan 
T o  come  ajhore.  Shakefpcare. 

ASH'TAROTH.  See  Astaroth. 

ASH'TON,  or  Long  Ashton,  a  confiderable  village 
in  the  county  of  Somerfet,  three  miles  weft-foutli-weftfrom 
Briftol,  fituate  in  a  delightful  vale,  which  lies  between 
Dundry-hill  and  Leigh-down.  This  vale  is  a  continued 
gentle  Hope,  for  a  confiderable  d France  towards  Dundry, 
and  faces  the  fouth.  The  land  is  remarkably  rich  and 
fertile,  and  is  every-where  in  the  higlieft  ftate  of  culture. 
Here  are  a  vaft  number  of  neat  cottages,  with  gardens 
wherein  the  inhabitants  raife  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegeta¬ 
bles,  early,  and  in  the  greateli  perfection  ;  thefe  th  y  carry 
to  Briftol,  Clifton,  the  Hotwell,  See.  for  fale.  Near  this  vil¬ 
lage  are  the  feat  and  park  of  fir  John  Smith,  hart.  The  houfe 
is  of  confiderable  extent  in  front,  and  very  elegant;  the 
1  celebrated 
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celebrated  Inigo  Jones  was  the  architect.  The  park  is 
large,  and  adjoins  to  Leigh-down.  Upon  the  hill  is  Leigh- 
wood,  in  which  is  a  large  Roman  camp,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  work  of  the  foidiers  under  Oderius  :  this  diredlly  faces 
a  camp,  on  the  other  (ide  of  the  Avon,  at  the  windmill, 
on  Clifton-hill. 

ASHTON-UNDER-HILL,  a  noted  village  in  Glou- 
celterfhire,  near  which  place,  in  February,  1764,  a  large 
tnt£l  of  land,  near  fixteen  acres,  (lipped  from  the  (ide  of 
Bi  edon-hill,  and  entirely  covered  feveral  pafhire-grounds 
and  a  confiderable  (pace  of  the  common  fielcP  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  hill.  Some  (tiles  that  were  in  the  foot-way 
from  Grafton  to  Alhton,  and  left  (landing,  were  feventy 
paces  dirtant  from  the  paths  they  belonged  to.  The  ground 
that  thus  quitted  its  natural  pofttion,  preferved  its  own 
furface  almoft  entire,  except  in  a  few  places,  where  chafms 
feveral  feet  deep  opened.  The  tops  of  trees  twenty  feet 
high,  which  grew  at  the  lower  part  of  the  hill,  were 
fcarcely  two  feet  aboveground;  from  whence  it  is  thought 
the  moving  earth  was  near  twenty  feet  in  depth.  This  ex¬ 
traordinary  accident  is  attributed  to  the  inceffant  rains,  as 
the  foil  now  uppermoft  is  of  a  boggy  nature.  A  very  lin¬ 
gular  inftance  of  animal  fagacity  is  related  upon  this occa- 
(ion  :  A  gentleman’s  fervant  was  riding  that  way  the  day 
preceding  this  accident ;  but,  as  foon  as  the  horfe  came 
to  the  fpot  from  whence  the  ground  has  fince  receded,  he 
(lopped  fhort,  nor  could  the  man  by  any  means  get  him  a 
(lep  further,  and  was  obliged  to  take  another  route.  This 
the  fellow  was  more  furprized  at,  as  no  apparent  obftacle 
could  be  then  difcovered. 

ASHUELOT',  or  Ashwili.et,  a  river  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  having  many  branches,  whole  moll  remote  fource 
is  at  the  north  end  of  the  Sunapee  mountains,  in  New 
Hampfltire.  It  runs  fouth  wellerly  through  part  of 
Chelhire  county;  below  Wincheder,  its  courfe  is  wed 
by  north,  and  it  difcharges  itfelf  into  Connefticut  liver 
at  Hinfdale. 

ASH'UR,  the  fecond  fon  of  Shem,  who  occupied  the 
country  called  after  hisname,  and  by  the  Greeks  Ad'yria; 
at  prelent  Curdiftan,  or  the  country  of  the  Curd  Tartars. 

AS'HY,  adj.  [from  ajk.~\  Afli-coloured ;  pale;  inclin¬ 
ing  to  a  whitifh  grey  : 

Oft  have  I  feen  a  timely  parted  ghod 

Of  cjhy  femblance,  meagre,  pale,  and  b\oo&\zte.Shakefpeare. 

Of  a(hes. — Some  of  their  fepulchres  are  at  this  day  no 
where  to  be  difcerned,  neither  their  bones  or  afhy  remains 
in  any  place  to  be  gathered.  Weever. 

A'Sl  A,  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  world,  inferior  in  (ize 
only  to  America,  but  furpading  in  extent  both  Europe 
and  Africa  taken  together,  and  lies  to  the  ead  of  Europe. 
It  was  fo  called,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Greeks,  curious 
in  fearching  after  the  etymology  of  words,  from  Afia , 
daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tetliys;  others  fay  that  it  de¬ 
rived  its  name  from  AJius,  the  fon  of  Atys,  king  of  Lydia  ; 
while  Bochart  is  of  opinion,  that  it  took  its  name  from  the 
Phoenician  word  Afi,  dignifying  the  middle  :  hut  all  this  is 
mere  conjecture.  As  Ada  exceeds  Europe  and  Africa  in 
extent  of  territory,  it  is  alio  fuperior  to  them  in  ferenity 
of  air,  fertility  of  foil,  the  delicioufnefs  of  its  fruits,  the 
fragrancy  and  balfamic  quality  of  its  plants,  (pices,  and 
gums;  the  falubrity  of  its  drugs ;  the  quantity,  variety, 
beauty,  and  value,  of  its  gems  ;  the  richnefs  of  its  metals, 
and  the  finenefs  of  its  (ilks  and  cottons.  It  was  in  Ada, 
according  to  the  facred  records,  that  the  all-wife  Creator 
planted  the  garden  of  Eden,  in  which  he  formed  the  fir (t 
man  and  full  woman,  from  whom  the  race  of  mankind 
was  to  fpring.  Ada  became  again  the  nurlery  of  the 
world  after  the  deluge,  whence  the  defendants  of  Noah 
difperled  their  various  colonies  into  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  globe.  It  was  in  Ada  that  God  placed  his  once-fa- 
vourite  people,  the  Hebrews,  whom  he  enlightened  by 
revelations  delivered  by  the  prophets,  and  to  whom  he 
gave  the  oracles  of  truth.  It  was  here  that  the  great  and 
merciful  work  of  our  redemption  was  accompliflted  by  his 
Vol.  II.  No.  70. 
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divine  Son  ;  and  it  was  from  hence  that  the  light  of  his 
glorious  gofpel  was  carried  with  amazing  rapidity  into  all 
nations  of  the  world,  by  his  difciples  and  followers.  Here 
the  dr  ft  Chriftian  churches  were  founded,  and  the  Chrif- 
tian  faith  miraculoufly  propagated  and  cherifhed  even 
with  the  blood  of  innumerable  martyrs.  It  was  in  Ada 
that  the  firfl  edidces  were  reared,  and  the  drd  empires 
founded,  while  the  other  parts  of  the  globe  were  inhabit¬ 
ed  only  by  wild  animals.  On  all  thefe  accounts,  this 
quarter  of  the  globe  claimsa  fuperiority  over  the  red  ;  but 
it  mud  be  owned,  that  a  great  change  hath  happened  in 
that  part  of  it  called  Turkey,  which  has  lod  much  of  its 
ancient  fplendour.  The  other  parts  of  Ada  continue 
much  in  their  former  condition,  the  foil  being  as  remark¬ 
able  for  its  fertility,  as  mod  of  the  inhabitants  for  their 
indolence,  effeminacy,  and  luxury.  This  effeminacy  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  though  in 
fome  meafure  heightened  by  cudom  and  education ;  and 
the  fymptoms  of  it  are  more  or  lefs  vidble,  as  the  feveral 
nations  are  feated  nearer  or  farther  from  the  north.  Hence 
the  Tartars,  who  live  near  the  fame  latitudes  with  us,  are 
as  brave,  hardy,  (trong,  and  vigorous,  as  any  European 
nation.  What  is  wanting  in  the  robuft  frame  of  their  bo¬ 
dies  among  the  Chinele,  Mogul  Indians,  and  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  more  fouthern  regions,  is  in  a  great  mea- 
.  fure'-made  up  to  them  by  the  vivacity  of  their  minds,  and. 
ingenuity  in  various  kinds  of  workrnandiip,  which  our  mod: 
fkilful  mechanics  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  imitate. 

This  vad  extent  of  territory  was  fucceflively  governed 
in  pad  times  by  the  Affyrians,  the  Medes,  the  Perfians, 
and  the  Greeks ;  but  the  immenfe  regions  of  India  and 
China  were  fcarcely  known  to  Alexander,  or  the  conquer¬ 
ors  of  the  ancient  world.  Upon  the  decline  of  thofe  em¬ 
pires,  great  part  of  Ada  fubmitted  to  the  Roman  arms  ; 
and  afterwards,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  fucceffors  of  Ma¬ 
homet,  or,  as  they  are  ufually  called,  Saracens,  founded 
in  Afia,  in  Africa,  and  in  Europe,  a  more  extenfive  em¬ 
pire  than  that  of  Cyrus,  Alexander,  or  even  the  Romans, 
when  in  its  height  of  power.  The  Saracen  greatnefs  end¬ 
ed  with  the  death  of  Tamerlane ;  and  the  Turks,  con¬ 
querors  on  every  fide,  took  poffeffion  of  the  middle  regions 
of  Alia,  which  they  (till  enjoy.  Befides  the  countries  pof- 
feffed  by  the  Turks  and  Ruffians,  Afia  contains  at  prefent 
three  large  empires,  the  Chinefe,  the  Mogul,  and  the  Per- 
fian,  upon  which  the  fmaller  kingdoms  and  fovercignties 
depend.  The  prevailingform  of  government  in  this  divifion 
of  the  globe  is  abfolute  monarchy.  If  any  of  them  can 
be  faid  to  enjoy  liberty,  it  is  the  wandering  tribes,  as  the 
Tartars  and  Arabs.  Many  of  the  Afiatic  nations,  when 
the  Dutch  fird  came  among  them,  could  not  conceive  how 
it  was  poflible  for  people  to  live  under  any  other  form  of 
government  than  that  of  a  defpotic  monarchy.  Turkey, 
Arabia,  Perfia,  part  of  Tartary,  and  part  of  India,  profefs 
Mahometanifm.  The  Perfianand  Indian  Mahometans  are 
of  the  feel  of  Ali,  and  the  Turks  of  that  of  Omar;  but 
both  own  Mahomet  for  their  law-giver,  and  the  Alcoran 
for  their  rule  of  faith  and  life.  In  the  other  parts  of 
Tartary,  India,  China,  Japan,  and  the  Afiatic  iflands, 
they  are  generally  heathens.and  idolaters.  Jews  are  to  be 
found  every  wherein  Afia.  Chriftianity,  though  planted 
here  with  wonderful  rapidity  by  the  apoftles  and  primitive 
fathers,  fuffered  an  almofi  total  eclipfe  by  the conquefts  of 
the  Saracens,  and  afterwards  of  the  Turks.  Incredible 
indeed  have  been  the  hazards,  perils,  and  fufferings,  of 
the  midtonaries,  Cent  to  propagate  their  dodtrincs  in  the 
mod  di (Pant  regions,  and  among  the  grolfelt  idolaters; 
but  their  labours  have  hitherto  failed  of  fuccefs,  owing 
in  a  great  meafure  to  their  own  avarice,  and  the  cruelty 
and  injuftice  of  the  Europeans,  who  refort  thither  in  feared 
of  wealth  and  dominion. 

The  continent  of  Afia  is  fituated  between  25  and  ago 
degrees  of  ead  longitude,  and  between  the  equator  and 
80  degrees  of  north  latitude.  It  is  about  4740  miles  in 
length,  from  the  Dardanelles  on  the  wed,  to  the  eadern 
Ihore  of  Tartary  :  and  about  4580  miles  in  breadth,  from 
3  X  the 
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the  moft  fouthern  part  of  Malacca,  to  the  mod  northern 
cape  of  Nova  Zembla.  It  is  bounded  by  the  Frozen  Ocean 
on  the  north;  on  the  wed  it  is  feparated  from  Africa  by 
the  Red  Sea,  and  from  Europe  by  the  Levant  or  Medi¬ 
terranean,  the  Archipelago,  the  Hellefpont,  the  fea  of 
Marmora,  the  Bofphorus,  the  Black  Sea,  the  river  Don, 
and  a  line  drawn  from  it  to  the  river  Tobol,  and  from 
thence  to  the  river  Oby,  which  falls  into  the  Frozen  Ocean. 
On  the  ead  it  is  bounded  by  thePacificOcean,  or  South  Sea, 
which  feparates  it  from  America  ;  and  on  the  font  h  by  the 
Indian  Ocean  :  fo  that  it  is  almod  furrounded  by  the  fea. 

Ada  may  be  divided  into  the  following  parts  ;  Turkey 
in  Ada,  Arabia,  Perfia,  the  Mogul’s  Empire,  w'itli  the 
two  peninfulas  of  the  Indies;  Tibet,  China,  and  Korea; 
Great  and  Little  Buckharia,  with  Korafan  ;  Tartary,  Sibe¬ 
ria,  and  the  iflands.  The  principal  languages  fpoken  in 
Ada  are,  the  modern  Greek,  the  Turkifh,  the  Radian, 
the  Tartarian,  the  Perdan,  the  Arabic,  the  Malayan,  the 
Chinefe,  and  the  Japanefe.  The  European  languages  are 
alfo  fpoken  upon  the  coads  of  India  and  China.  The 
chief  rivers  of  Ada  are,  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  in 
Turkey;  the  Indus,  Ganges,  and  Burrampooter,  in  India; 
the  Kiang  and  Hoang-ho,  in  China;  the  Sir  Amu  and 
Wolga,  in  Wedern  Tartary;  the.  Saghalia  Ula  or  Amur, 
in  Eadern  Tartary;  the  Irtilh,  Oby,  Jenifea,  and  Lena, 
in  Siberia.  The  lakes  are,  that  prodigious  one  called  (he 
Cafpian  Sea  ;  and  near  that  another  very  large  one,  but 
lately  known  to  11s,  called  Aral,  or  the  Lake  of.  Eagles. 
The  Baikal  is  in  Siberia;  the  Kokonor  near  Tibet;  and 
the  Tong  Ping  in  China.  The  chief  mountains  are,  the 
Taurus,  inTurkey  and  Perda;  thelmaus,  between  India 
and  Tibet  ;  and  the  Altaic  chain,  in  Tartary.  The 
A  da  tic  iflandl  are  very  numerous,  infomuch  that  fome 
reckon  150,000;  but  of  this  there  is  no  certainty.  How¬ 
ever,  they  may  be  divided  into  thofe  of  the  ealf,  wed, 
fouth,  and  fouth-ead.  Thofe  that  lie  on  the  ead  of  Ada 
are,  the  iflands  of  Jeflo  or  Yedfo,  and  Japan,  with  feveral 
fmall  ones  on  the  coad  of  Korea,  the  ifiand  of  Formofa, 
and  the  Philippines.  Thofe  on  the  wed  are,  the  idand 
of  Cyprus,  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  Scanderoon,  off  Nato- 
lia ;  and  the  ifle  of  Rhodes,  off  Phifchio,  on  the  fame 
coad..  Thofe  on  the  fouth  are,  the  ides  of  the  Maldives, 
in  the  Indian  Sea;  the  i il e  of  Ceylon,  off  Cape  Comorin  ; 
with  a  great  many  fmall  ones  in  the  gulf  of  Bengal.  Thofe 
on  the  fouth-ead  are,  the  ides  of  Sundi,  as  Sumatra,  the 
ides  of  J  ava,  Borneo,  &c.  the  Moluccas,  the  ifles  of  Cnm- 
baya,  Timor,  &c.  Alfo  the  Kurile  ifles,  and  of  thofe  in 
the  fea  of  Kamfchatka,  lately  difcovered  by  tire  Ruffians. 
For  the  hidory  and  particulars  of  all  which,  lee  under 
their, refpeftive  heads ;  fee  alfo  the  article  Geography, 
vol .  viii.  p.  3 S 3 — 393,  and  399— 40+. 

With  refpetft  to  the  territory  or  extent  of  country  meant 
in  the  New  Tedament  by  t he  word  Afia,  numberlefs  doubts 
and  difficulties  have  arifen,  becaufe  it  is  faid,  “  that  all  they 
which  dwelt  in  Alia  beard  the  word,  See.”  Aftsxix.  10. 
To  which,  with  great  reafon  it  has  been  objected,  that, 
Ana  being  fo  very  extenfive,  it  was  impollible,  in  fo  diort 
a  period,  that  the  gofpel  difpenfation  could  have  been  pro¬ 
mulgated  through  it.  The  learned  authors  of  the  Uni- 
verfal  Hidory,  and  theaccurate  Cellarius,  have  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  explain  this  fubjefl,  which  being  of  fome  import¬ 
ance,  we  (hall  give  their  obfervations  in  their  own  words. 

“  In  reading  the  ancient  hiftorians  or  geographers,  we 
frequently  meet  with  the  following  terms,  viz.  the  Greater 
and  Lelfer  Alia,  Afia  Proper,  or  Afia  properly  fo  called, 
the  Lydian  Afia,  the  Proconfuiar  Afia,  the  Afiatic  Diocefe. 
That  vad  continent  which  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  under  the  name  of  Afia,  was  divided  by  the  an¬ 
cient  geographers,  fird,  into  the  Greater  and  Lelfer  Alia. 
The  Lelfer,  commonly  called  Afia  Minor,  comprehended 
a  great  many  provinces ;  but  that  which  included  Phrygia, 
Myfia,  Caria,  and  Lydia,  was  named  Afia  Propria,  or  Afia 
properly  fo  called.  •  Tally,  in  enumerating  the  regions 
contained  in  Alia  Propria,  makes  no  mention  of  ^olis  or 
Ionia,  though  undoubtedly  parts  of  Afia  Propria,  becaufe 
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they  were  comprehended  partly  in  Lydia  and  partly  in 
Myfia.  Befides,  the  inland  country,  commonly  known  by 
that  name,  contained  alfo  the  adjoining  countries,  both  of 
Ionia,  lying  on  the  fea-fide,  between  the  rivers  Hermus 
and  Maeander,  and  of  yEolis,  extending  from  Hermus  to 
the  river  Caicus,  according  to  Ptolemy  ;  or,  according  to 
Strabo,  to  the  promontory  of  Leftum,  the  ancient  boun¬ 
dary  between  Troas  and  the  fea-coaft  of  the  Greater  Myfia. 
The  remaining  parts  of  ./Eolis  and  Ionia,  are  by  Pliny, 
Strabo,  Hellanicus,  and  Scylax,  placed  in  Myfia;  nay, 
Myfia  itfelf,  after  the  iEolians  poffeffed  themfelves  of  if, 
was  commoniy  called  AEolis ;  which  Step'hanus  not  being 
aware  of,  makes  Afl'os  of  iEolis  a  different  city  from  Alios 
of  Myfia  near  Antandrus.  From  what  we  have  faid  it  is 
plain,  that  Afia  Propria  comprehended  Phrygia,  Myfia, 
Lydia,  Caria,  FEolis,  and  Ionia.  This  tradl  was  bounded, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  on  the  north  by  Bithyniaand  Pon- 
tus,  extending  from  Galatia  to  Propontis;  on  the  ealf  by 
Galatia,  Pamphylia,  and  Lycia  ;  on  the  fouth  by  part  of 
Lycia  and  the  Rhodian  fea;  on  the  weft  by  the  Hellefpont, 
by  the  /Egean,  Icarian,  and  Myrtoan,  feas.  It  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  thirty-fifth  and  forty-firft  degree  of  north  lati¬ 
tude,  and  extends  in  longitude  from  fifty-five  to  fixty- 
two  degrees. 

“  As  Afia  Propria  is  but  a  part  of  Afia  Minor,  fo  the 
Lydian  Afia  is  only  a  part  of  Afia  Propria.  Afia,  in  this 
acceptation,  comprehends  Lydia, zEolis,  and  Ionia,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  defeription  we  have  already  given  of  it,  and  is 
that  Afia  whereof  mention  is  made  in  the  A6ls  and  St. 
John’s  Revelation.  In  the  former,  we  read  the  following 
account  of  St.  Paul’s  journey  :  ‘  When  they  had  gone 
throughout  Phrygia,  and  the  region  of  Galatia,  and  were 
forbidden  of  the  Holy  Ghofi:  to  preach  the  word  in  Afia, 
after  they  were  come  to  Myfia  they  affayed  to  go  into  Bi- 
thynia,  but  the  fipirit  fullered  them  not.  And  they  palling 
by  Myfia  came  down  to  Troas.’  Where  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  Greater  Phrygia,  through  which  they 
paffed  into  Galatia,  Myfia  Olympena  bordering  upon  Bi- 
tliynia,  and  Hellefpont,  where  Troas  was  fituate,  though 
provinces  of  Afia  properly  fo  called,  are  yet  in  exprefs 
terms  diltinguifhed  from  the  proper  Afia  of  the  Romans, 
as  is  likewife  Caria.  As  thefe  cities  and  countries  did  not 
belong  to  the  Lydian  Afia,  fo  what  remains  of  Afia  Pro¬ 
pria,  together  with  the  feven  churches  mentioned  in  the 
Revelation,  were  properly  Lydia,  or  the  Lydian  Afia.  In 
the  firft  place,  Pergamus  is  placed  by  Xenophon  in  Lydia, 
and  alfo  by  Ariftotle;  who  tells  11s,  that  Smyrna  was  at 
firlt  polTcffed  by  the  Lydians,  and  Scylax  Coryandenfis 
reckons  it  among  the  cities  of  Lydia,  as  alfo  Ephefus, 
wherein  he  agrees  with  Herodotus.  Sardis  and  Philadelphia 
are  reckoned  by  Ptolemy  among  the  cities  of  Lydia,  as  is 
Laodicea  by  Stephanus. 

“  The  Proconfuiar  Afia,  (fo  called  becaufe  it  was  go¬ 
verned  by  a  proconful,)  according  to  the  diftribution  of 
the  provinces  of  the  empire  made  by  Auguftus,  compre¬ 
hended  the  following  countries,  viz.  Lvdia,  Ionia,  Caria, 
Myfia,  Phrygia,  and  the  proconfuiar  Hellefpont.  And 
this  is  Ptoletpy’s  Afia  Propria.  By  the  fame  emperor, 
Pcntus  and  Bithynia  were  made  a  praetorian  province,  and 
Afia  confular,  containing  all  that  part  of  Afia  which  lay 
on  this  fide  the  river  Halys  and  mount  Taurus.  In  the 
time  of  Conffantine  the  Great,  the  Proconfuiar  Afia  was 
much  abridged,  and  a  diftimftion  brought  in  between  the 
Proconfuiar  Afia  and  the  Afiatic  Diocefe  ;  the  one  being 
governed  by  the  proconful  of  Afia,  and  the  other  by  the 
vicarius  or  lieutenant  of  Afia.  The  Proconfuiar  Afia,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  defeription  which  Eufebius  gives  of  it, 
feems  to  have  been  much  the  fame  with  the  Lydian  Afia 
above-mentioned.  In  the  reign  of  Theodofius  the  Elder, 
who  fucceeded  Valens,  the  Confular  Hellefpont  was  taken 
from  the  vicarius  of  Afia,  and  added  to  the  Proconfuiar 
Afia  ;  but,  under  Arcadius,  the  Proconfuiar  Afia  was 
abridged  of  all  the  inland  part  of  Lydia.  And  this  is  the 
reafon  why  Palladius  makes  a  diftindftion  between  the  bi- 
Ihops  of  Lydia  and  thofe  of  Afia.  Ho  wever,  the  fouthern 
a  part 
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part. of  Lydia,  lying  between  the  Maeander  and  Cayfter, 
and  the  maritime  provinces  from  Ephefus  to  A(ia,  and  the 
promontory  Ledhirn,  were  left  to  the  Proconfular  Afia. 

“  Lhe  Afiatic  Diocefe  is  fometimes  taken  in  a  more  drift 
fenfe,  as  diftimft  from  the  Proconfular  Afia,  and  the  pro- 
vinces  under  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  proconful,  and  i'ome- 
times  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe, as  comprehending  alfo  the 
Proconfular  Afia.  According  to  this  acceptation,  all  Afia, 
in  the  reign  of  Theodofius  the  Younger,  confided  of  ele¬ 
ven  provinces,  three  whereof  were  under  the  jtirifdiflion 
ot  the  proconful  of  Afia,  viz.  the  Proconfular  Proper, 
■which  he  governed  by  himfel f ;  the  Confular  Ilellefpont, 
and  that  ot  Rhodes,  with  the  other  iflands  called  Cyclades, 
which  were  firft  made  a  province  by  Vefpafian,  and  placed 
under  a  prefident :  eight  were  under  the  vicarius  or  lieu¬ 
tenant  ot  Afia,  viz.  Lydia,  Caria,  Phrygia  Salutaris, 
Phrygia  Pacatiana,  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  Lycaonia,  and  Pi- 
fidia  ;  thefe  eight  made  up  what  was  properly  called  the 
Asiatic  Diocele.  Thefe  are  the  terms  we  mod  commonly 
meet  with  in  reading  the  ancient  hiftorians  and  geogra¬ 
phers,  for  the  explanation  of  which  we  are  chiefly  in¬ 
debted  to  the  learned  biftiop  Uflier,  who  thought  it  well 
worth  his  while  to  examine  the  various  acceptations  of 
Afia  Proper  in  a  particular  treatife.” 

Asia  is  reprelented  in  painting  and  fculpture  by  an 
elegant  female,  attired  in  a  rich  and  embroidered  garment, 
crowned  with  a  garland  of  flowers  and  fruits ;  holding  in 
her  right  hand  fprigs  ot  the  fundry  fpices  it  affords,  and  in 
her  lett  a  cenfer  fmoking  with  them  :  at  her  feet  a  camel. 
The  garland  denotes,  that  Afia  produces  delightful  tilings 
iieceflary  for  human  life  j  her  garments  the  great  plenty 
of  tliofe  rich  materials;  the  fprigs  of  fpices,  that  (lie 
difiributes  them  to  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  the  cenfer 
dignifies  the  odoriferous  gums  and  fpices  it  produces. 
The  camel  is  proper  to  Afia. 

A'SIA  MI'NOR,  or  Lesser  Asia.  See  Natolia. 

AS1  A'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  principality  of  Pied¬ 
mont,  and  lordfhip  of  Vercelli,  four  miles  fouth  of  Ver- 
celli. 

ASIAN'TE,  a  country  of  Africa,  eafiward  of  the  Gold 
Coafl,  (ituated  about  lat.  5.  35.  N.  Ion.  1 7. 45.  E.  Ferro. 

ASIAT'IC,  adj.  and f.  Belonging  to  Afia, 

ASIAT'IC  SOCIETY.  See  Society. 

ASI'DE,  adv.  [from  a  and  fide.\  To  one  fide;  out  of 
the  perpendicular  direftion: 

The  (form  ruffl'd  in,  and  Arcite  flood  aghaft; 

J.  he  flames  were  blown  ajidc,  yet  fhone  they  bright, 

Fa  lin'd  by  the  wind,  and  gave ’a  ruffled  light.  Dry  den. 

To  another  part ;  out  of  the  true  direction. — He  had  no 
brother ;  which  though  it  be  a  comfortable  thing  forkings 
to  have,  yet  it  draweth  the  fubjedts  eyes  a  little  afidc. 

,  Bacon.— From  the  company  ;  as,  to  fpeak  afide. — He  took 
him  afide  from  the  multitude.  Mark  vii.  33. 

AS'lGRUM,  /.  in  botany.  See  Hypericum. 

AS  ILUS,/  \_abqjfiliendopecora, from  its  attacking  cattle.  ] 
The  Horned  I'LYj  in  entomology,  a  genus  belonging  to 
the  order  of  diptera:  the  characters  of.  which  are:  rof- 
trurfi  horny,  porretfed,  firaight,  and  bivalved  ;  body  ob¬ 
long  and  conic.  Thefe  infects  are  generally  found  in 
iwampy  meadow  ground,  where  they  prove  very  trouble- 
fotne  to  cattle.  They  are  armed  with  a  fling,  which  in- 
flids  a  painful  wound.  The  probofeis,  though  (harp 
enough  to  penetrate  the  thickeft  (kin,  is  neverthelefs  per¬ 
forated,  and  fupplies  the  place  of  a  pump,  in  fucking  out 
the  blood  of  animals.  T  here  are  leventy-two  fpecies  now 
afeertained. 

1.  Afilus  crabroniformis,  the  ferruginous  afilus :  tho¬ 
rax  gibbous;  abdomen  oval,  (lender,  and  tapering;  the 
three  firft  fegments  of  the  abdomen  are  black,  the  reft 
yellow  ;  the  feet  and  wings  are  of  an  iron  colour.  The 
graziers  imagine,  and  perhaps  with  juftice,  that  of  all  the 
jnfed  tribe,  this  is  the  moft  noxious  to  black  cattle  ;  the 
veiy  noife  or  their  wings  lets  them  a  running;  and,  be¬ 
fore  they  flop,  they  generally  make  their  efcape  into  a 
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river,  if  any  is  near.  Inhabits  Europe.  This  is  fhown 
on  the  annexed  engraving,  at  fig.  3. 

2.  Afilus  tipuloides  :  naked,  cinereous  ;  legs  ferrugi¬ 
nous,  laft  joint  black  ;  three  black  lines  on  the  thorax. 
Inhabits  Europe.  See  the  engraving,  at  fig.  4. 

3.  Afilus  flavus  :  hairy,  black;  thorax  cinereous  be¬ 
hind;  abdomen  above  hairy,  fulvous;  beard  white. 
Inhabits  Europe.  See  the  engraving,  fig.  5. 

The  other  fpecies  are  very  little  known,  and  do  not 
require  a  particular  defeription. 

ASINA'RA,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  near 
t lie  north-weft  coaft  of  Sardinia,  about  ten  leagues  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  fertile  and  populous.  In  the  mountains  are 
great  numbers  ef  wild  boars,,  deers,  buffaloes,  and  falcons. 
Lat.  41.  5.  N.  Ion.  26.  9.  E.  Ferro. 

AS'INARY,  adj.  [ afnarius ,  Lat.]  Belonging  to  an  afs. 

ASINE'GO,yi  [Portuguefe,  a  little  afs.]  A  foolifh 
fellow. — They  apparelled  me  as  you  fee,  made  a  fool,  or 
an  afnego,  of  me.  Maim.  Antiquary. 

A'SINES,  adj.  [Gr.  from  u  neg.  and  cua,  to  hurt.  ]  In¬ 
nocent,  not  injurious  to  health. 

ASINEL'LA,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  which  runs  into  the  Adriatic,  near  Penac,  in  the 
Abruzzo  Citra. 

AS'lNINE,  adj.  [afims,  Lat.]  Belonging  to  an  afs. 

ASIN'IUS  (Pollio),  conful  and  Roman  orator,  diftin- 
guithed  himfelf  under  Auguftus  by  his  exploits  and  lite¬ 
rary  works.  He  is  frequently  commended  by  Horace  and 
Virgil,  and  is  (aid  to  have  collected  the  firft  library  at 
Rome.  He  died  at  Frefcati,  when  eighty  years  of  age. 

ASI'NUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  Ass  ;  for  which  fee 
the  article  Equus,  vol.  vi.  p.  888. 

ASIREF',  a  town  of  Perfia,  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  the 
Cafpian  Sea,  in  tile  province  cf  Taberiftan,  eleven  leagues 
eaft  of  Ferabad. 

To  ASK,  v.  a.  \_afcian,  Saxon.]  To  petition  ;  to  beg  ; 
fometimes  with  an  accufative  only  ;  fometimes  with  for : 

When  thou  doft  ajk  me  blefing,  I’ll  kneel  down, 

And  aft  of  thee  forgivenfs.  Shakefpeare. 

In  long  journies,  afi  your  mafter  Ifave  to  give  ale  to  the 
horfes.  Swift. — To  demand  ;  to  claim  :  as,  To  ajk  a  price 
for  goods. — Ajk  me  never  fo  much  dowry  and  gift,  and  I 
will  give  according  as  ye  (ball  fay  unto  me  :  but  give  me 
the  damfel  to  wife.  Gen.  xxxiv.  12. — To  queftion. — O  in¬ 
habitant  of  Aroer,  (land  by  the  way  and  efpy  ;  afi  him 
that  fieetb,  and  her  that  efcapetfi,  and  fay,  What  is  done  ? 
Jer.  xlviii.  19. — To  enquire  ;  with  after  before  the  thing. 
— He  faid ,  Wherefore  is  it  that  thou  dolt  ajk  after  my  name  ? 
And  he  blelled  him  there.  Gen.  xxxii.  29. — To  require, 
as  phyfically  neceliary. — Theadminiftration  paftesinto  dif¬ 
ferent  hands  at  the  end  of  tw  o  months,  which  contributes 
to  difpatch  :  but  any  exigence  of  ftate  afs  a  much  longer 
time  to  conducFany  defign  to  its  maturity.  Addifon. 

To  ASK,  v.  n.  To  petition;  to  beg:  vvith_/er  before  the 
thing. — My  fon,  haft  thou  finned  ?  do  fo  no  more,  but  ajk 
pardon  for  thy  former  fins.  Ecclus.  xxi.  1. — To  make  en¬ 
quiry;  with  for  or  of  before  the  thing.  To  enquire. — 
Stand  ye  in  the  ways,  and  fee,  and  ajk  for  the  old  paths, 
where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk  therein,  and  ye  final  1  find 
reft  for  your  fouls.  Jer.  vi.  16. 

ASK,  f.  The  water-newt.  See  Lacerta  pdlufris. 

ASKA'NCE,  oV  Askaun'ce,  adv.  Sideways;  obliquely  ■; 

Some  fay  he  bid  his  angels  turn  afkance 

The  poles  of  earth,  twice  ten  degrees,  and  more, 

From  the  fun’s  axle;  they  with  labour  pufh’d 
Oblique  the  centric  globe,  Milton* 

ASKAU'NT,  adv.  Obliquely;  on  one  fide  ; 

Since  the  fpace,  that  lies  on  either  fide 
The  folar  orb,  is  without  limits  wide, 

Grant  that  the  fun  had  happen’d  to  prefer 
A  feat  cfkaunt,  but  one  diameter: 

Loft  to  the  light  by  that  unhappy  place, 

This  globe  had  lain  a  frozen  lonefome  rnafs,  Blackmore. 

AS'KEL  on 
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AS'KELON  [Heb.  a  balance.]  A  city  in  the  land  of 
Canaan. 

AS'KER,  f.  [from  ajk.~\  A  petitioner;  an  enquirer. — 
Every  ajker  being  fatisfied,  we  may  conclude,  that  all  their 
conceptions  of  being  in  a  place  are  the  fame.  Digby. 

AS'KER-MO'KREM,  a  town  of  Afia,  on  the  eaftern 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  in  the  Arabian  Irak;  called  alfo  Ser- 
menrai. 

AS'KERON,a  noted  village,  five  miles  from  Doncafter, 
and  feven  from  Pontefraff,  famous  for  a  fulphur  fpring, 
which  is  now  inclofed,  and  falls  into  a  fine  bafon.  The 
virtues  of  the  waters  were  firft  difcovered  by  farriers  and 
farmers,  who  drove  their  horfes  and  cattle  thither  in  tiie 
mod  ftubborn  maladies  ;  and  thefe  waters  are  now  famous 
for  curing  the  mod  inveterate  ftrumous  fores  by  bathing. 
Near  this  place  is  Conifborough-cafile,  called  in  Britifit 
Car  Conan ,  fituate  on  a  rock,  where  Matthew  of  Weftmin- 
fter  fays,  that  Aurelius  Amb.rolius,  a  Britifit  prince,  van- 
quifited  Hengifi,  the  Saxon  general,  and  took  him  prifoner; 
where,  in  revenge  o(  his  barbarous  murder  of  the  Britifit 
nobility  in  cold  blood,  itear  Stonehenge  in  Wiltfliire,  he 
cut  off  his  head.  Before  the  gate  is  an  agger,  faid  to  be 
the  burying-place  of  Hengifi. 

ASKERSUND',  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Nericia,  on  the  Wetter  Sea,  five  miles  from  Orebro. 

ASKEW',  adv.  Afide;  with  contempt : 

For  when  ye  mildly  look  with  lovely  hue, 

Then  is  nty  foul  with  life  and  love  infpir’d  : 

But  when  ye  lowre,  or  look  on  me  ajkcw , 

Then  do  I  die.  Spenfcr. 

ASKEY'TON,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Limeric,  in 
Ireland,  feated  on  the  river  Deel,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Shannon;  famous  for  its  caftle  built  by  the  earl  of 
Defmond,  and  for  one  of  the  mod:  beautiful  and  perfect 
abbeys  in  Ireland.  Diftance  from  Dublin,  uojr  miles. 

ASK'RIG,  a  town  in  the  north  riding  of  Yorkfhire.  It 
lias  a  weekly  market  on  Tuefday  :  forty  miles  north-weft 
of  Boroughbridge,  and  243  north  of  London. 

AS'LA,  a  river  of  Spain  on  the  northern  coaft,  which 
falls  into  the  fea  in  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  where  it  forms  a 
good  harbour,  to  the  eaft  of  cape  Pinas. 

To  ASLA'KE,  v.  a.  [from  Jlack .]  To  remit;  to  miti¬ 
gate;  to  ftacken.  Obfolete. 

But  this  continual,  cruel,  civil  war, 

No  fkill  can  ftint,  nor  reafon  can  ajlake.  Spenfer. 

ASLA'NI ,f;  a  filver  coin,  worth  from  1 15  to  120  afpers. 

ASLA'NT,  adv.  Obliquely;  not  perpendicularly: 

He  fell  ;  the  fliaft 

Drove  through  his  neck  ajlant ;  lie  fpurns  the  ground, 
And  the  foul  ilfues  through  the  weazon’s  wound.  Dryden. 

ASLAPATH',  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Armenia,  near  Nac- 
fchivan,  on  the  banks  of  the  Aras. 

ASLEE  P,  adv.  Sleeping;  at  reft:  to  fieep. — There 
is  no  difference  between  a  perfon  ajlecp ,  and  in  an  apo¬ 
plexy,  but  that  the  one  can  be  awaked,  and  the  other 
cannot.  Arbuthnot. 

How  many  thoulands  of  my  pooreft  fubjeiSts 
Are  at  this  hour  ajlcepl  O  gentle  deep, 

Nature’s foft  nurfe,  how  have  i  frighted  thee!  Shakefpeare. 

AS'LING,  or  Jes'senize,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Car- 
niola,  fixteen  miles  foutli-fouth-weft  of  Clagenfurt. 

ASLO'PE,  adv.  With  declivity;  obliquely;  not  per¬ 
pendicularly . — Set  them  not  upright,  but  ajlope,  a  rea¬ 
sonable  depth  under  the  ground.  Bacon . 

ASM  ATOG 'RAPHE R,  f.  [Gr.  of  uo-pci,  a  fong,  and 
yfciQu,  to  write.]  A  compofer  of  fongs. 

/\S'MER,  a  fmall  town  of  Hindcoftan,  in  the  ftates  of 
the  Mogul,  (outh-weft  of  Agra,  and  in  the  extremity  of 
the  province  of  Bando  ;  called  alfo  Afmer. 

ASMATO'GRAPHY, /.  The  art  of  compofing  fongs. 

ASMODE'US,  an  evil  lpirit.  Tob.  iii.  8. 
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ASMONE'US,  or  Assamonetjs,  the  father  of  Simon, 
and  chief  of  tiie  Afmoneans,  a  family  that  reigned  over 
the  jews  during  126  years,  under  the  title  of  Maccabees. 

AS'NA,  or  Es'neh,  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  fituated 
l'o  near  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  that  they  may  be  dif- 
tinftly  heard  from  thence.  It  contains  feveral  monu¬ 
ments  of  antiquity  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  rich  in  corn 
and  cattie.  They  trade  into  Lower  Egypt  and  Nubia,  by 
means  of  the  Nile,  and  alfo  by  the  caravans  that  pafs  over 
the  defert.  The  inhabitants  are  moftly  Arabs,  except 
about  200  Copts,  the  ancient  inhabitants.  They  are  un¬ 
der  the  government  of  the  Turks,  who  have  a  cadi,  and 
the  Arabs  have  two  fheiks  of  their  own  nation  :  diftant 
304.  miles  fouth  of  Cairo.  Lat.  25.  o.  N.  Ion.  40.  29.  E. 
Ferro. — See  the  article  Egypt,  vol.  vi.  p.  352. 

AS'NEN,  a  lake  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Sino- 
land.  Lat.  56.  36.  N.  Ion.  14.  48.  E. 

ASNAP'PAR  [Heb.  misforti  me.]  A  man’s  name. 

AS'NID,  a  town  ot  Afia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Candahar, 
twenty  three  leagues  north  of  Salem. 

ASNIE'RES,  a  town  of  Fra  nee,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Vienne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  Bellac,  ten  miles  north-weft  of  Bellac. 

A'SO,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  province  of  Simoodfuke. 

ASO  LA,  a  town  of  Benaco,  Italy,  fituated  on  the 
Chiefe  ;  a  frontier-town,  with  4000  fouls  ;  it  has  a  pawn- 
office,  and  an  academy  of  fciences  called  DC  Rinovati. 

ASO  LO,  a  beautiful  and  pleafant  town  of  Italy,  built 
on  a  charming  hill,  near  the  river  Mufone.  It  is  fur- 
rounded  with  walls  and  gates,  and  upon  the  top  of  the 
hill  (lands  a  fpacious  citadel,  which  affords  a  delightful 
profpect.  Afolo  was  a  municipal  town  under  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  by  Pliny.  It  came 
afterwards  under  the  dominion  of  the  emperors  of  Ger¬ 
many,  wdio  caufed  it  to  be  governed  by  vicars  of  the 
empire;  but  their  oppreffive  conduct  induced  the  inha¬ 
bitants  to  fubjebt  themfel ves,  in  1337,  to  the  republic  of 
Venice.  Upon  the  diffolution  of  the  Venetian  ftates,  it 
became  part  of  Maritime  Auftria,  but  is  now  included  in 
the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

ASO'MATOUS,  adj.  [from  apriv.and  eruy.x,  a  body.] 
Incorporeal,  or  without  a  body. 

ASO'NA,  a  riverof  Italy,  which  rifes  in  the  Apennines, 
and  runs  into  the  fea  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Fermo,  in 
the  marquifate  of  Ancona. 

A'SOPH.  See  Azoph. 

ASO  PUS,  a  river  of  Phrygia  Major,  which,  together 
with  the  Lycus,  wadies  Laodicea.  Pliny. — Another  of 
Boeotia,  which,  running  from  mount  Cithaeron,  and  wa¬ 
tering  the  territory  of  Thebes,  feparates  it  from  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Plataea,  and  falls  with  an  eaftern  courfe  into  the 
Euripus  at  Tanagra.  On  this  river  Adraftus  king  of 
Sicyon  built  a  temple  to  Nemefis,  thence  called  Adrajhia. 
From  this  river  The'bae  came  to  be  furnamed  Afopidcs. 
Strabo.  It  is  now  called  Afopo. — A  third  Afopus,  a  riverof 
Peloponnefus,  which  runs  by  Sicyon,  and  with  a  north- 
weft  courfe  falls  into  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus,  to  the  welt 
of  Corinth. — A  fourth,  a  fmall  river  of  the  Locri  Epic- 
nemidii,  on  the  borders  of  Theffaly,  rifingin  mount  Oeta, 
and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Maliacus. — A  fifth,  anciently 
a  town  of  Laconic,  on  the  Sinus  Laconicus,  with  a 
port  in  a  peninfula,  between  Bose  to  the  eaft,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Eurotas  to  the  weft.  The  citadel  only 
remains  handing,  now  called  by  the  bailors  Cajl el  Ramp ano. 

ASO  PUS,  a  Ion  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  three  of  whofe 
daughters  are  particularly  celebrated,  ASgina,  Salumis, 
and  Ifmene.  He  was  changed  into  a  river  by  Jupiter, 
whom  he  defigned  to  make  war  againft,  becaufe  that  god 
had' abided  his  daughter  /Egina. 

A'SOR,  or  H azoe,  a  town  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to 
the  fouth-weft,  on  the  borders  of  Afcalon  ( Jo/hna)  ;  as  alfo 
Hafor-Hadata,  tranfiated  by  the  Seventy  Exivn. — 

Another  Afor,  Afcrus,  or  Hazor,  a  town  of  Galilee  ; 
called  the  capital  of  all  the  kingdoms  to  the  north  of  Pa- 

leftine. 
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leftine.  Tt  was  taken  by  Jofhua;  tlie  inhabitants  were  put 
to  the  fword,  and  their  houfes  burnt.  It  was  afterwards 
rebuilt;  (Judges,  i  Sam. )  but  remained  (till  in  the  hands 
of  the  Canaanites,  though  in  the  lot  ot  the  tribe  ot  Naph- 
thali.  It  lay  to  the  north  of  the  Lacus  Saniachonites, 
called  in  Scripture  the  Waters  of  Merom. 

ASOUPAS',  a  town  of  Perlia,  in  the  province  of  Far- 
fiftan,  twenty- three  leagues  north  of  Schiras. 

ASOW',  a  celebrated  fortrefs  of  RufTia,  once  a  place  of 
confiderable  trade,  but  now  detnoliflied.  It  was  fituated 
in  the  diftrict  of  Bachmut,  near  the  city  of  Tanais,  which 
was  very  famous  for  its  trade,  and  underwent  many  vicifli- 
tudes.  The  Genoefe,  who  fettled  a  trade  with  RulTia 
foon  after  the  difcovery  of  Archangel  by  captain  Chan¬ 
cellor,  became  mailers  of  this  place,  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  Tana  or  Calana  :  but  the  Tartars  feem  to  have  been  in 
pofleffion  of  it  long  before  ;  for,  as  Bufching  informs  us, 
tliere  are  Afow  coins  yet  extant,  on  which  is  the  name  ot 
Taktamyfs-Kan.  From  the  Genoefe  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  and  became  an  inconfiderable  town.  In 
1637,  it  was  taken  by  the  Colfacks,  who  defended  it  againft 
the  Turks  in  1641,  and  next  year  fet  fire  to  it,  and  blew 
it  up.  The  Turks  rebuilt  it  with  flrong  fortifications.  The 
Ruffians  laid  claim  to  it  in  167  2,  and  took  it  in  1696  ;  but, 
by  the  treaty  of  Pruth,  in1711.it  was  reftored  to  the  Turks. 
In  1736,  the  Ruffians  became  mafters  of  Afow;  but  by  the 
treaty  of  Belgrade  they  were  obliged  to  relinquifh  it,  and 
entirely  deflroy  the  place. 

ASP,  f.  [from  ava-tc,  Gr.  a  fhield  :  it  is  faid  to  be  thus 
denominated,  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  its  lying  convol¬ 
ved  in  a  circle,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  head,  which  it 
exerts,  or  raifes,  like  the  umbo  or  umbilicus  of  a  buckler.] 
A  final  1  poifonous  kind  of  ferpent,  whofe  bite  gives  a 
fpeedy  but  eafy  kind  of  death.  This  fpecies  of  ferpent  is 
very  frequently  mentioned;  but  fo  carelefsly  deferibed, 
that  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  which,  if  any  ot  the  fpecies 
known  at  prefent,  may  properly  be  called  by  this  name. 
It  is  faid  to  be  common  in  Africa,  and  about  the  banks  of 
the  Nile;  and  Bellonius  mentions  a  fmall  fpecies  of  ferpent 
which  he  had  met  with  in  Italy,  and  which  had  a  fort  of 
callous  excrefcence  on  the  forehead,  which  he  takes  to 
have  been  the  afpis  of  the  ancients.  It  is  with  the  alp  that 
Cleopatra  is  faid  to  have  difpatched  herfelf,  and  prevented 
the  defigns  of  Auguflus,  who  intended  to  have  carried  her 
captive  to  adorn  his  triumphal  entry  into  Rome.  But  the 
fa  ft  is  contefled  :  Brown  places  it  among  his  vulgar  errors. 
The  indications  of  that  queen’s  having  ufed  the  miniftry 
of  the  afp,  were  only  two  almoft:  infenfible  perforations 
found  in  her  arm  ;  and  Plutarch  fays  it  is  unknown  what 
Hie  died  of.  At  the  fame  time,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that 
the  fiightnefs  of  the  perforations  found  in  her  arm  fur- 
niflies  no  prefumption  againft  the  fact  ;  for  no  more  than 
the  point  of  a  needle  dipt  in  the  poifon,  was  neceflary  lor 
the  pnrpofe.  See  the  article  Serpent. 

Lord  Bacon  makes  the  afp  the  lead  painful  of  all  the 
inftruments  of  death.  He  fuppofes  it  to  have  an  affinity 
to  opium,  but  to  be  lefs  dilagreeable  in  its  operation; 
and  his  opinion  feems  to  correfpond  with  the  accounts  of 
moll  writers,  as  well  as  with  the  effects  deferibed  to  have 
been  produced  upon  Cleopatra;  for  which  fee  the  article 
already  referred  to.  The  ancients  had  a  plafter  called 
A  ua 7rii?w>,  made  of  this  terrible  animal,  of  great  efficacy 
as  a  difeutient  of  ftrumse  and  other  indurations,  and  ufed 
likewife  againft  pains  of  the  gout.  The  fl e 111  and  {kin, 
or  exuviae,  of  the  creature,  had  alfo  their  (hare  in  the  an¬ 
cient  materia  medica. 

Asp,  or  As'pen-tree, yi  in  botany.  See  Populus. 

AS'PA,  anciently  a  town  of  Parthia,  now  Ifpahan. 

AS'PAH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy  of 
Auftria,  twelve  miles  eaft  of  Steyr. 

ASPA'.L  ATHUS,  f.  [the  name  of  a  thorny  fhrub  in 
Diofcorides,  from  a.  and  ai raw,  becaufe  the  thorns  were 
not  eafily  drawn  out  of  the  wounds  they  made.  ]  In  botany, 
a  genus  of  the  diadelphia  decandria  dafs,  ranking  in  the 
Vol.  II.  No.  70. 
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natural  order  of  papilionaceae  or  leguminofte.  The  gene¬ 
ric  charafters  arc — Calyx:  perianthium  one-leafed,  five- 
cleft  :  divifions  acuminate,  equal,  except  that  the  upper 
is  larger.  Corolla  :  papilionaceous  ;  banner  comprelfed, 
afeending,  obovate,  generally  hirfute  on  the  outfide,  ob- 
tufe  with  a  point  ;  wings  lunulate,  obtufe,  fpreading, 
fliorter  than  the  banner;  keel  bifid,  conformable  with  tire 
wings.  Stamina  :  filaments  ten,  united  into  a  (heath  ga¬ 
ping  longitudinally  at  top,  afeending  ;  antherae  oblong. 
Piftillum  :  germ  ovate;  ftyle  Ample,  afeending;  (ligma 
(harp.  Pericarp i it m  :  legume  ovate,  awnlels.  Seeds:  ge¬ 
nerally  two,  kidney-fhaped.  —  EJjential  ChaiaEler.  Calyx, 
five-cleft;  the  upper  divifion  largeft  :  legume  ovate,  awn- 
lefs,  with  about  two  feeds. 

Species.  1.  Afpalathus  fpinofa,  or  thorny  afpalathus: 
leaves  fafcicled,  linear,  naked,  furrounding  a  gem maceous 
fpme.  Flowers  lateral,  fcarcely  longer  than  the  leaves  ; 
one  or  two  whitifh  feeds,  one  kidney-fhaped,  comprefled  a 
little,  the  other  fubglobular,  flattifli,  or  angular,  on  the 
fide  where  they  touch. 

2.  Afpalathus  verrucofa,  or  warted  afpalathus :  leaves 
fafcicled,  filiform;  buds  warted,  tomentofe  naked.  This 
is  a  woody  fhrub,  two  feet  high,  with  large  buds  or  warts. 
Leaves  flefhy,  fmooth,  (harpith,  an  inch  long. 

3.  Afpalathus  capitata,  or  headed  afpalathus  :  leaves 
fafcicled,  linear,  fliarp  ;  flowers  headed,  bradtes  naked. 
Leaves  pubefeent;  flowers  covered  with  ferruginous  down. 

4.  Afpalathus  glomerata,  or  glomerate  afpalathus  : 
leaves  fafcicled,  linear,  fliarp,  villofe,  bent  inward;  flow¬ 
ers  headed;  divifions  of  the  calyx  ovate,  corollas  fmooth. 
1  his  differs  from  the  laft,  which  it  refembles  very  much, 
in  having  the  leaves  bent  inwards,  the  calyxes  ovate,  the 
corollas  fmooth. 

.  S-  Afpalathus  aftroites,  or  ftarry  afpalathus  :  leaves  faf- 
ciclcd,  fubulate,  mucronate,  fmooth;  ftem  villofe,  flowers 
{battered.  This  has  the  appearance  of  juniper.  It  branches 
very  much  ;  and  the  twigs  are  covered  with  a  hoary  down, 
and  are  loaded  with  fuch  an  abundance  of  flowers,  that 
the  whole  plant  feems  almoft  covered  with  them. 

6.  Afpalathus  chenopoda :  leaves  fafcicled,  fubulate, 
mucronate,  rough  with  hairs;  flowers  headed  very  hir¬ 
fute.  This  is  about  three  feet  high,  with  (lender  branches, 
at  the  ends  of  which  the  flowers  come  out;  they  are  yel¬ 
low,  collected  in  woolly  heads,  and  are  rarely  fucceeded 
by  pods  in  England.  The  leaves  are  fliarp  and  prickly  at 
the  end,  refembling  thofe  of  juniper.  Cultivated  by  Mr. 
Miller,  in  1759. 

7.  Afpalathus  albens,  or  white  afpalathus:  leaves  faf¬ 
cicled,  fubulate,  filky,  fpreading  at  top,  bunches  of  flow¬ 
ers  fcattered.  Stem  fhrubby,  upright,  with  a  brown  bark 
full  of  chinks  ;  leaves  five  together,  fliarp,  and  fpreading 
a  little  at  the  tip,  of  a  filky  whitenefs.  Bunches  of  flowers 
filky-white,  fmall.  Introduced  in  1774,  by  Mr.  Maflon. 
It  flowers  here  in  July. 

8.  Afpalathus  thymifolia,  or  thyme-leaved  afpalathus: 
leaves  fafcicled,  fubulate,  unarmed,  fmooth,  very  fhort ; 
flowers  alternate.  This  is  a  very  fmall  fhrub.  The  leaves 
are  crowded  together  and  fliining ;  they  refemble  thofe  of 
thyme. 

9.  Afpalathus  ericifolia,  or  heath-leaved  afpalathus: 
leaves  fafcicled,  linear,  unarmed,  hirfute  ;  flowers  alter¬ 
nate  ;  calyxes  linear,  to.  Afpalathus  nigra,  or  black  af¬ 
palathus  :  leaves  fafcicled,  linear,  rather  obtufe  ;  flowers 
headed-fpiked,  pubefeent.  n.  Afpalathus  carnofa,  or 
flefhy  afpalathus  :  leaves  fafcicled,  almoft  columnar,  ob¬ 
tufe;  calyxes  fubpubefeent,  fliarp ;  corollas  fmooth.  12. 
Afpalathus  ciliaris,  or  ciliate-leaved  afpalathus :  leaves 
fafcicled,  filiform,  fcabrous;  flowers  terminal,  feilile,  ban¬ 
ners  pubefeent.  Thefe  four  fhr.ubs  feldom  exceed  three 
feet  in  height. 

13.  Afpalathus  geniftoides,  or  broom-like  afpalathus: 
leaves  fafcicled,  filiform,  polifhed  ;  calyxes  fubracemed, 
pendulous,  they  and  the  corollas  fmooth.  Stems  fhrubby, 
nine  feet  high,  upright,  (imply  branching,  with  a  netted 
3  Y  .  bark, 
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bark,  and  white  villofe  buds.  Leaves  roundifh,  half  an 
inch  long.  Flowers  terminating,  three  or  four,  pendulous. 

14.  Afpalathus  hyftrix,  or  porcupine  afpalathus  :  leaves 
fafci'cled,  filiform,  rigid,  fpiny,  filky;  flowers  lateral,  fef- 
file,  folitary ;  corollas  villofe.  This  fhrub  is  diflindt  from 
the* others,  by  its  leaves  refembling  filky  white  fpines. 

ic.  Afpalathus  galioides :  leaves  fafcicled,  linear,  po- 
lifhed  ;  peduncles  two-flowered,  elongate,  leafy  at  the  end. 
Stem  two  feet  high,  decumbent,  branching,  (mooth:  leaves 
refembling  thofe  of  afparagus  ;  with  two  fertile  flowers. 

16.  Afpalathus  retroflexa  :  leaves  fafcicled,  lubulate, 
fmooth,  very  fmall;  branches  filiform,  very  rereading; 
flowers  folitary,  terminal.  17.  Afpalathus  uniflora,  or 
one-flowered  afpalathus:  leaves  fafcicled,  linear,  unarmed, 
fmooth;  ftipules  rttarp,  permanent;  flowers  folitary,  di- 
vifions  of  the  calyxes  boat- ftiaped.  18.  Afpalathus  ara- 
neofa:  leaves  fafcicled,  briftle-fhaped,  unarmed,  hifpid; 
flowers  headed.  19.  Afpalathus  afparagoides:  leaves  faf¬ 
cicled,  fetaceous,  rather  hairy;  calyxes  leaf- fhaped,  the 
length  of  the  corolla,  folitary.  20.  Afpalathus  fencea,  or 
filky  afpalathus  :  leaves  fafcicled,  lanceolate,  filky ;  pe¬ 
duncles  terminal,  two- flowered,  banner  almofl  naked.  21. 
Afpalathus  canefcens,  or  hoary  afpalathus  :  leaves  fafci¬ 
cled  fubulate,  tomentofe-filky ;  flowers  lateral,  banners 
pubefeent.  22.  Afpalathus  heterophylla,  or  various-leaved 
afpalathus :  leaves  of  the  branches  fafcicled,  of  the  branch- 
lets  termite,  linear,  rough  with  halts  ;  lpikes  teiminal, 
calyx  and  corollas  villofe.  This  is  Angular  in  having  the, 
lower  leaves  in  bunches,  the  upper  ternate  ;  flowers  yel¬ 
low  The  rudiments  of  the  twigs  make  bundles  of  leaves 
on  the  branches  themfelves.  This,  and  all  the  foregoing 
Ipecies,  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

23.  Afpalathus  indica,  or  fmall-flowered  afpalathus: 
leaves  quinate  fertile,  peduncles  one-flowered.  This  is  a 
fhrub  with  (lender  hard  round  twigs;  branches  alternate, 
fhort.  Leaves  alternate  ;  leaflets  oblong,  obtufe,  feflile, 
broader  towards  the  end,  bluntifh,  fmooth,  the  fide  ones  a 
little  fliorter.  It  grows  about  five  feet  high.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  of  a  pale  red  colour;  they  appear  in  Auguft:,  but 
are  feldom  fucceeded  by  pods  here.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Eaft-Indies,  and  was  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller,  in  1739. 

24.  Afpalathus  cretica,  or  evergreen  afpalathus  :  leaves 
trine  wedge- fliaped,  fmooth,  the  lateral  ones  lhorter;  fti- 
pules  obfoletc  ;  flowers  headed.  Height  four  teet  and  a 
half.  Trunk  three  or  four  inches  thick,  branching  from 
top  to  bottom  :  branches  very  flexible,  divided  and  fub- 
divided.  Leaves  very  many,  fmall,  narrow,  oblong,  thick, 
evergreen,  reflex  at  the  edge,  and  in  a  point  which  is  hard 
but  not  prickly,  and  have  lometimes  two  ears  at  the  bafe ; 
flowers  in  two  rows,  two,  three,  and  four,  together,  yel- 
low  very  frnsll*  with  <i  pl-eafunt  fmcll  >  2  (ingle  lounci, 
fl  it’  fhinmg,  feed.  23.  Afpalathus  qninquefolia,  or  five- 
leaved  afpalathus:  leaves  in  fives,  feflile;  peduncles  fpi- 
ked.  26.  Afpalathus  tridentata,  or  three-toothed  afpa¬ 
lathus:  leaves  trine-lanceolate,  fmooth  ;  ftipules  three¬ 
toothed,  mucronate  ;  flowers  headed.  This,  the  two  fpe- 
cies  immediately  foregoing,  and  thofe  which  follow,  except 
the  thirty-fecond,  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

27.  Afpalathus  pilofa,  or  hairy  afpalathus  :  leaves  tern- 
linear,  villofe;  heads  terminal,  very  hairy;  corollas  pu¬ 
befeent.  28.  Afpalathus  anthylloides  :  leaves  trine-lan¬ 
ceolate,’ equal,  fubpubefeent ;  'ftipules  none;  heads  ter¬ 
minal.  29.  Afpalathus  laxata,  or  loofe-leaved  afpalathus: 
leaves  tern-linear,  villofe;  flowers  in  bunches  of  five; 
calvxes  woolly  ;  flems  proflrate,  round. 

-o  Afpalathus  argentea,  or  filvery  afpalathus  :  leaves 
trine-linear  filky,  ftipules  Ample  mucronate,  flowers  fcat- 
tered  tomentofe.  TL  hi s  rifes  about  foul  teet  high,  with  a 
fhrubby  (talk  dividing  into  (lender  branches.  T  he  flowers 
are  purple,  downy,  and  grow  thinly  on  the  branches  ; 
they  come  out  late  in  the  Cummer.  The  leaves  are  in 
threes  or  in  bunches,  lanceolate,  filky,  as  is  the  whole 
riant.’ Flowers  in  fpikes,  or  elfe  fcattered,  lateral,  villofe. 
1 1  Has  the  figure  of  cytifus.  Mr.  Miller  cultivated  if  in 
,<739»  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 
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31.  Afpalathus  callofa,  or  callous  afpalathus:  leaves 
trine  fubulate  equal,  ftipules  roundifh  callous,  flowers 
fpiked  fmooth.  This  is  an  underfhrub,  having  the  branches 
covered  with  round  callufes,  occafioned  by  the  falling  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  feflile,  with  a  callous  bafe,  like  thofe  of 
juniper,  (harp,  fmooth,  flat,  but  convex  beneath. 

32.  Afpalathus  orientalis,  or  Levant  afpalathus:  leaves 
ternate  lanceolate,  pubefeent,  flowers  in  bunches  of  five, 
calyxes  pubefeent,  ftetns  ereft  angular,  a  foot  long.  Found 
by  Tournefort  in  the  Levant. 

33.  Afpalathus  nnicronata :  leaves  tern  poliflied,  branch¬ 
es  acuminate,  flowers  in  racemes.  Stem  fmooth,  with  re¬ 
mote  branches  not  warted  ;  they  draw  gradually  to  a  point, 
and  are,  as  it  were,  fpiny. 

34.  Afpalathus  pinnata,  or  pinnate-leaved  afpalathus  : 
leaves  pinnate-quinate  obcordate,  peduncles  headed.  This 
is  allied  to  No.  23. 

33.  Afpalathus  pedunculata,  or  fmall-leaved  afpalathus: 
leaves  fafcicled  fubulate  fmooth,  peduncles  filiform  twice 
the  length  of  the  leaf.  This  was  found  at  the  Cape  by 
Maffon,  and  was  introduced  into  the  royal  garden  at  Kew 
in  1773.  It  flowers  in  Auguft. 

36.  Afpalathus  candicans,  or  fair  afpalathus  :  leaves 
trine  and  fafcicled  filiform  filky,  flowers  fublateral,  ban¬ 
ners  naked.  This  alfo  was  found  at  the  Cape  by  Maflon, 
was  introduced  in  1774,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

37.  Afpalathus  arborea,  or  tree  afpalathus:  leaves  pin- 
nate-quinate,  racemes  terminating.  This  is  a  middle-fized 
tree,  with  a  ftraight  trunk,  but  weak  reclining  branches. 

It  differs  from  No.  23,  for  that  has  one- flowered  axillary 
peduncles,  and  never  rifes  to  a  tree. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Few  of  thefe  fhrubs  have  hi¬ 
therto  been  cultivated  in  Europe;  they  are  moftly  natives, 
of  tiie  Cape  of  Good  Flope.  They  are  to  be  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  mu  ft  be  obtained  from  t  he  country  where 
they  grow  naturally,  and  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  filled 
with  light  earth  as  foon  as  they  arrive  :  if  this  happens  in 
the  autumn,  the  pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  an  old  tan- 
bed  whofe  heat  is  fpent,  where  they  may  remain  till  fpring, 
when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  a  moderate  hot-bed, 
which  will  bring  up  the  plants.  But,  when  the  feeds  ar¬ 
rive  in  the  fpring,  the  pots  in  which  the  feeds  are  fown 
fhould  be  then  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed;  and  in 
warm  weather  the  glades  mud:  be  fhaded  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  the  pots  frequently  refrefhed  with  water. 
Thofe  feeds  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring  feldom  grow 
the  fame  year,  therefore  in  the  autumn  the  pots  fhould  be 
put  into  an  old  tan-bed,  as  was  directed  for  thofe  fown 
in  autumn,  and  afterward  put  in  a  hot-bed  the  following 
fpring.  When  the  plants  come  up,  and  are  ftrong  enough 
to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall 
pot  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot-bed,  to  encourage  their  rooting  again;  and  fo  foon  as 
they  are  eftablifhed  in  the  pots,  they  fhould  by  degrees  be 
inured  to  tire  open  air,  into  which  they  fhould  be  removed 
in  fummer,  placing  them  in  a  dickered  fituation,  where 
they  may  remain  till  autumn,  when  they  muft  be  carried 
into  the  green-houfe,  and  in  winter  fhould  have  but  little 
water.  See  Robinia  and  Spartium. 

Aspalathus  Ebenus.  See  Amerimnum. 

ASPANG',  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy  of 
Auftria,  feventeen  miles  fouth  of  Ebenfurth. 

ASPA'IiAGUS,  J.  [ x.crn a  young  flroot,  before 
it  unfolds  its  leaves.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  hexandria 
nionogynia  clafs,  ranking  in  the  natural  order  of  larinen- 
taceae.  The  generic  characters. are — Calyx:  none.  Co¬ 
rolla  :  petals  fix,  cohering  by  the  claws,  oblong,  erefted 
into  a  tube  ;  three  alternately  interior,  reflex  at  the  end, 
permanent.  Stamina  :  filaments  fix,  filiform,  inferted  in¬ 
to  the  petals,  ereft,  fliorter  than  the  corolla  ;  antherse 
roundifh.  Piftillum :  germ  turbinate,  three-cornered  ; 
fly  1  e  very  fhort  ;  ftigma  a  prominent  point.  Pericarpiuni : 
berry  globular,  umbilicated  with  a  point,  three-celled. 
Seeds:  two,  round,  angular  on  the  infide,  fmooth. — 
LJf-niial  Character.  Corolla  fix -parted,  ere  ft  ;  the  three 
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inner  petals  reflected  at  the  end ;  berry  three-celled, 
two-feeded. 

Dcfcription.  The  genus  of  afparagus  is  allied  to  con- 
vallaria,  as  may  eaftly  be  feen,  if  we  have  recourfe  to 
thole  fpecies  which  have  lanceolate  leaves,  for  thefe  ap¬ 
proach  very  near  to  convallaria  racemofa.  It  may  how¬ 
ever  readily  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  general  appearance  of 
the  fpecies.  The  Item  is  commonly  branched,  in  fome 
herbaceous,  in  others  (Tirubby.  The  leaves  in  general  are 
linear  or  briftle-fhaped,  and  produced  in  bundles.  The 
flowers  ufually  folitary  and  axillary.  There  is  a  two- 
valved  fpathe,  and  fometimes  a  fpine,  under  each  twig  and 
bundle  of  leaves.  The  corolla  is  hexapetalous,  but  doled 
in  form  of  a  campanulate  flower,  as  it  it  were  monopeta- 
lous.  Some  of  the  fpecies  are  prickly,  and  others  not. 
Some  alio  are  dioecous,  or  have  male  and  female  flowers 
on  dtftind  individuals. 

Species,  i.  Afparagus  officinalis,  or  common  afparagus 
orfperage:  Item  herbaceous  round  erect,  leaves  fetaceous, 
ftipules  alike.  Root  perennial,  large,  compofed  of  many 
fucculent  round  bulbs,  forming  a  kind  of  tranfverle  tuber, 
whence  fpring  numerous  Items,  which  are  round,  Imooth, 
green,  ftiff,  branched,  in  the  wild  plant  a  toot  and  half 
high  or  more,  but  in  the  garden  plant  much  higher  ; 
branches  alternate,  thinly  fubdivided  into  alternate  twigs, 
with  a  few  leaves  between  them  :  at  their  bafe  is  a  Angle 
ftipule,  which  is  membranaceous,  brownilh,  triangular- 
ovate,  tapering  to  a  point,  the  bafe  alfo  running  down  into 
a  pointed  prominence;  there  is  alfo  a  ftipule  at  the  bafe 
of  each  bundle  of  leaves,  which  is  cordate-ovate,  pointed, 
ragged  at  the  edge  and  often  cracking  at  the  (ides,  its  bafe 
inclofing  the  whole  bundle.  Linnaeus  mentions  two  fmaller 
ftipules  within  this.  Leaves  three,  four,  or  five,  in  a  bun¬ 
dle,  fometimes  from  ten  to  thirteen,  according  to  fome, 
of  different  fixes,  linear  or  briftle-fhaped,  green  with  a 
white  point,  fmooth,  four  or  five  lines  in  length.  Pe¬ 
duncles  axillary,  pendulous,  folitary  or  two  together,  one- 
flowered,  fometimes  two-flowered  ;  they  have  a  tubercle 
or  joint  above  the  middle,  and  are  protected  at  the  bafe 
by  the  ftipule  of  the  twigs.  Corolla  yellowifh  green.  Ber¬ 
ries  red,  with  the  remains  of  the  corolla  at  the  bafe.  Au¬ 
thors  differ  much  refpeding  the  fex  of  the  flowers  in  this 
fpecies.  Pollich  affirms,  that  the  flowers  are  always  her¬ 
maphrodite,  as  far  as  he  has  obferved  ;  Leers,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  always  remarked  male  and  female  flowers  on  fepa- 
rate  plants,  both  in  the  wild  and  garden  fort.  Hudfon 
obferved  male,  female,  and  hermaphrodite,  flowers.  Ge¬ 
rard,  in  his  Flora  Gallo- Provincialis  lays  that  it  is  dioecous  ; 
and  Gottan,  that  it  is  fo  at  lead:  in  the  wild  varieties.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Linnaeus,  the  garden  afparagus  is  certainly  not 
fo :  with  us,  however,  there  are  barren  and  fertile  plants. 
Dr.  Stokes,  who  examined  the  frudification  in  cultivated 
plants,  thus  deferibes  it.  Pollen  and  feed  produced  on 
different  plants.  Flowers  of  the  plants  producing  pollen 
nearly  as  large  again  :  ftamens  nearly  as  long  as  the  petals  ; 
filaments  adhering  to  the  petals  for  half  their  length  ;  an- 
therae  oblong,  upright,  orange ;  pollen  orange  ;  germ  half 
as  long  as  the  filaments,  and  as  large  as  the  other  at  the 
fame  ftage  of  growth;  ftyle  none.  Flowers  of  the  plants 
producing  feeds  not  fo  confpicuous,  of  a  greener  and 
browner  hue  ;  ftamens  not  half  fo  long  as  the  petals,  with 
whitilh,  membranaceous,  barren,  antherae,  and  no  pollen. 
Seeds  generally  two,  but  fometimes  three  ;  and,  according 
to  Mr.  Hudfon,  one  in  each  cell.  Miller  mentions  a  va¬ 
riety  which  grows  naturally  in  Wales,  and  alfo  near  Brif- 
tol  ;  feeds  from  the  illand  of  Portland  have  fucceeded  in 
the  Chelfea  garden,  by  which  we  are  convinced  it  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies  from  the  garden  afparagus  ;  and  alfo  from 
the  wild  fort  which  grows  naturally  at  Gibraltar,  and  alfo 
nearMontpellier.  Mr.  Magnol,  of  Montpellier,  was  alfo  of 
opinion,  that  it  is  a  different  fpecies  ;  for,  he  fays,  the 
common  wild  afparagus  and  this  grew  near  each  other  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Montpellier,  and  the  young  (hoots 
of  the  former  were  fvveet,  whereas  thofe  of  the  latter  were 
bitter.  The  fame  has  been  confirmed  by  feveral  gentle¬ 
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men  who  have  relided  many  years  at  Gibraltar  and  Mi¬ 
norca,  where  this  grows  naturally  in  plenty.  1  here  is 
another  variety,  with  a  foft  fpine  at  the  bafe.  The  leaves 
are  briftle  ftiapcd  at  the  top  ;  the  branches  are  angular 
and  llreaked,  whereas  in  the  garden  afparagus  they  arc 
round  and  fmooth.  According  to  Monf.  Villars,  the  wild 
differs  from  the  cultivated  afparagus,  in  having  the  leaves 
much  finer,  and  (landing  out  wide  from  the  twig;  in  being 
fliorter,  ftraighter,  and  of  a  higher  green.  Situation  may 
very  well  produee  thefe  differences. 

Mr.  Miller  is  of  opinion,  that  the  common  afparagus, 
which  is  cultivated  for  the  ufe  of  the  table,  may  have  pro¬ 
bably  been  brought  by  culture  to  the  perfection  it  now  is, 
from  the  wild  fort,  which  grows  naturally  in  the  fens  of 
Lincolnfhire,  where  the  (hoots  are  no  larger  than  ftraws  ; 
but,  if  fo,  it  mult  have  been  from  very  long  culture  and 
good  management ;  for,  a  friend  of  mine,  fays  lie,  pro¬ 
cured  fome  feeds  of  the  wild  fort,  which  he  cultivated 
with  great  care,  in  very  rich  ground,  yet  could  not  bring 
the  roots  to  produce  (hoots  more  than  half  the  fize  of  she 
garden  kind,  which  grew  on  the  fame  ground;  but  he  al¬ 
ways  found  the  wild  fort  came  up  a  week  or  ten  days  ear¬ 
lier  in  the  fpring,  and  the  (hoots  were  exceeding  fweet. 

1  have  lately  had  fome  doubt,  adds  Mr.  Miller,  whether 
the  fort  of  afparagus  which  grows  naturally  in  England, 
was  the  fame  with  that  mentioned  by  Cafpar  Bauhin,  be- 
catife  Tournefort  and  Vaillant  both  affert,  that  they  had 
cultivated  that  wild  fort  in  the  royal  garden  at  Paris  feve- 
ral  years,  and  it  had  never  altered,  therefore  1  procured 
fpecimens  of  that,  which  I  find  to  be  extremely  different 
from  the  Engl ilh  fort.  The  leaves  are  much  finer  and 
fhorter,  and  are  produced  in  much  larger  clutters  ;  the 
branches  grow  much  clofer  together,  and  the  foot-ftalks 
of  the  flowers  are  longer;  therefore  I  believe  it  to  be  a 
diftind  fpecies  from  our  wild  fort,  which  appears  to  be 
undoubtedly  the  fame  as  the  garden  afparagus.  It  is  a 
native  of  mod  parts  of  Europe,  and  alfo  of  Japan.  With 
us  it  occurs  on  many  parts  of  the  coaft,  as  at  the  Lizard 
point,  Harwich,  below  Briftol,  in  the  i(le  of  Portland, 
Sec.  flowering  in  July.  The  young  fhoots  are  generally 
efteemed  in  the  fpring,  and  are  cultivated  for  the  table, 
efpecially  near  London,  in  great  abundance.  According 
to  Dr.  Withering  they  are  nutritious  ;  but  Lewis  on  the 
contrary  fays,  they  are  fuppofed  to  promote  appetite,  but 
afford  little  nourifhment.  What  is  more  certain  is,  that 
they  impart  a  very  ftrong  fmell  to  the  urine,  in  a  very 
little  time  after  being  eaten,  and  for  this  reafon  they  are 
accounted  by  fome  an  ufeful  diuretic  ;  by  others  however 
they  are  fuppofed  to  be  injurious  to  the  kidnies.  It  does 
not  appear  from  common  experience  that  they  polfefs  either 
of  thefe  qualities  in  any  confiderable  degree.  Many  have 
an  opinion  of  them  for  removing  obftrudions,  indropfical 
and  calculous  cafes;  but  their  qualities  appear  to  be  too 
mild  to  expect  much  from  them  as  a  medicine:  others  re¬ 
gard  them  as  bad  in  gouty  habits.  The  roots  are  fuppofed 
to  be  more  aperient  and  diuretic  than  the  young  lhoots  ; 
but  neither  the  roots,  nor  the  (talks,  when  grown  up  fo  as 
to  part  into  branches,  give  any  ill  fmell  to  the  urine.  The 
largenefs  and  tendernefs  of  the  (hoots  are  probably  the  cir- 
cumftances  that  have  brought  them  into  general  ufe  for 
the  table.  Pliny  mentions,  that  about  Ravenna  fome  of 
them  were  fo  large,  that  three  weighed  a  pound.  I  do 
not  recoiled  to  have  heard  of  any  with  us,  which  were 
more  than  half  that  weight.  Our  old  Englifh  writers  call 
it  a/paiagus  and  fperage ;  when  thefe  names  were  vilely 
corrupted  into  fparrezvgrafs,  and  thence  fritted  dow  n  into 
grafs,  I  am  unable  to  fay.  In  German  it  is  called fpargrl ; 
in  Dutch  afpngie ;  in  Danifh  ajpargis  or  a/parris.-,  in  Swe- 
difti  /parts  orJpargel ;  in  French  afperge  commune ;  in  Ita¬ 
lian  Jpart; gio  \  in  Spanifti  afparrago ;  in  Portuguefe  (/par- 
go  ;  in  Ruffian  fpar/a  or  fpar/ck:  all  evidently  from  the 
fame  origin. 

2.  Afparagus  declinatus,  or  long-leaved  afparagus:  ftem 
unarmed  round,  branches  declined,  leaves  fetaceous.  This 
refembles  the  common  fort,  but  is  higher ;  it  has  mot  e 

leaves,. 
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leaves,  and  they  are  twice  as  long.  The  (lent  is  annual. 
Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  Afparagus  falcatus,  or  fickle-leaved  afparagus :  pric¬ 
kles  folitary  reverfed,  branches  round,  leaves  enliform  fal¬ 
cated.  Stem  round,  branching.  Leaves  linear  or  fword- 
fltaped,  fliarp,  narrow  at  the  bale,  fmooth".  At  the  bafe  of 
the  leaves  is  a  fmall  recurved  prickle.  Native  of  Ceylon. 

4.  Afparagus  retrofraChis,  or  larch -leaved  afparagus: 
prickles  folitarv;  brandies  round,  reflected,  and  retro- 
fr. nfled ;  leaves  fetaceous,  fafcicled.  Branches  round,  di¬ 
chotomous,  vvarted  at  the  divifions,  with  a  minute  nodding 
prickle.  It  has  very  crooked  irregular  Balks,  flmibby, 
and  riling  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  putting  outfeveral  weak 
fide  branches,  having  long  narrow  leaves  on  them,  corning 
out  in  cinders,  like  thole  of  the  larch-tree  ;  under  each  of 
thefe  clufters  is  placed  a  tingle  fharp  thorn.  The  dalks 
continue  feveral  years,  and  the  leaves  keep  green  all  the 
winter.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  flow¬ 
ers  in  Auguft  and  September. 

5.  Afparagus  yEthiopicus :  prickles  folitary  reverfed, 
branches  angular,  leaves  lanceolate-linear.  Native  alfo  ot 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

6.  Afparagus  A fiaticus,  or  flender-dalked  afparagus: 
prickles  folitary,  flem  erect,  branches  filiform,  leaves  faf- 
cided  fetaceous.  This  fends  up  many  weak  (hoots  grow¬ 
ing  in  cinders,  and  armed  with  fliarp  fpincs,  both  on  the 
(ides  and  at  the' ends  of  the  flioots;  the  leaves  come  out 
in  fmall  cinders,  and  continue  green  all  the  year.  It  is  a 
native  of  Afia,  and  was  cultivated  in  1768  by  Miller. 

7.  Afparagus  albtis,  or  white  afparagus  :  prickles  foli- 
t.iry;  branches  angular,  flexuofe;  leaves  fafcicled,  trique¬ 
trous,  awnlefs,  deciduous.  Stems  flmibby,  three  or  four 
feet  "high,  with  very  white  bark,  and  armed  with,  thorns 
which  are  Angle,  coming  out  juft  below  each  tuft  of  leaves. 
The  Items  continue  feveral  years,  and  put  out  many  branch¬ 
es,  with  fliort  narrow  leaves.  Thefe  continue  green  all 
the  winter,  if  the  plants  are  fereened  from  fevere  froft. 
The  fpines  are  ftraight,  fpreading,  or  reflex.  It  was  cul¬ 
tivated  in  1640;  and  is  a  native  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

8.  Afparagus  acutifolius,  or  acute-leaved  afparagus: 
flem  unarmed,  angular,  (lirubby;  leaves  needle-fliaped, 
rather  rigid,  perennial,  mucronate,  equal.  This  has  white 
crooked  Ill rubby  (talks,  which  rife  four  or  five  feet  high, 
but  have  no  fpines  on  them  ;  the  leaves  come  out  in  cluf¬ 
ters  like  thofe  of  the  larch-tree  ;  they  are  very  ihort,  and 
end  in  fharp  prickles,  fo  that  they  are  troublefome  to  han¬ 
dle.  Native  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Levant. 

9.  Afparagus  horridus,  or  thorny  afparagus:  leaflets 
flmibby,  five-cornered  ;  prickles  four-cornered,  compreff- 
ed,  ftriated.  The  fpines  of  this  are  a  finger’s  length.  It 
is  a  native  of  Spain. 

10.  Afparagus  aphyllus,  or  prickly  afparagus:  flem  un¬ 
armed,  angular,  flmibby;  leaves  fubulate,  ftriated,  une¬ 
qual,  diverging.  This  fends  up  many  weak  irregular 
Ihoots,  which  have  no  leaves,  but  inftead  thereof  they  are 
armed  with  fliort  ftiff  thorns,  coming  out  four  or  five  toge¬ 
ther,  and  fpreading  from  each  other  every  way.  The 
flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  an  herbaceous  colour ;  the  ber¬ 
ries  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  and  are 
black  when  ripe.  Native  of  the  foutli  of  Europe. 

11.  Afparagus  Capenfis,  or  Cape  afparagus  :  fpines  in 
fours,  branches  aggregate  round,  leaves  fetaceous.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cultivated  in  1691  in 
the  royal  garden  at  Hampton-court. 

12.  Afparagus  farmentofus,  or  linear-leaved  afparagus  : 
leaves  folitary  linear-lanceolate,  ftem  flexuofe,  prickles  re¬ 
curved.  This  fends  out  from  the  root  many  weak  climb¬ 
ing  branches,  which  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high  ;  the  flioots 
are  armed  with  fhort  crooked  fpines,  which  are  fo  clofely 
fet  on,  that  it  is  difficult  to  touch  the  branches.  Roots 
long,  many,  whitifli,  flefhy,  of  a  fweetifti  pleafant  flavour. 
Hence  arife  very  long  twigs,  divided  into  many  axils,  with 
fliort  fliarp  prickles,  either  upwards  or  downwards,  climb¬ 
ing  up  the  neighbouring  trees.  Leaves  broader,  longer, 
^nd  (louter,  than  in  the  reft  of  this  genus:  from  which 
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come  out  fmall  pale  flowers,  on  (lender  peduncles ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  red  berries,  in  which  are  generally  three 
angular  feeds.  The  roots  are  eaten  in  Ceylon,  where  it 
grows  naturally,  with  broth  or  milk;  and  the  inhabitants 
are  very  fond  of  them. 

13.  Afparagus  verticillaris,  or  whorl-leaved  afparagus : 
leaves  verticillate.  Found  by  Tournefort  in  the  Levant, 
about  Derbent  and  elfewhere. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  garden  afparagus  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds,  in  the  procuring  of  which,  there  fliould 
be  particular  care  to  get  it  from  a  perfon  of  (kill,  who  may 
be  depended  upon  for  his  choice  of  the  flioots,  and  inte¬ 
grity  in  (applying  with  his  beft  feeds.  But,  where  a  per- 
fon  is  in  poffeflion  of  feme  good  beds  of  afparagus,  it  is 
much  the  beft  way  to  fave  it  himfelf ;  in  order  to  which, 
a  fufficient  number  of  the  faireft  buds  fliould  be  marked 
early  in  the  fpring,  and  permitted  to  run  up  for  feeds;  be- 
caufe  thofe  which  run  up  after  the  feafon  for  cutting  the 
afparagus  is  over,  are  generally  fo  backward,  as  not  to  ri¬ 
pen  the  feeds,  unlefs  the  fummer  is  warm  and  the  autumn 
very  favourable.  In  the  choice  of  the  buds  to  be  left  for 
feeds,  there  niuft  be  great  regard  had  to  their  fize  a r.T 
roundnefs,.  never  leaving  any  that  are  inclinable  to  be  fiat, 
or  that  foon  grow  open-headed,  always  choofing  the  round- 
eft,  and  fuch  as  have  the  clofeft  tops.  But,  as  feveral  of 
thefe  produce  only  male  flowers,  a  greater  number  of  buds 
fliould  be  left  than  might  be  necelfary,  if  there  could  be  a 
certainty  of  their  being  all  fruitful.  When  the  buds  are 
left,  it  will  be  proper  to  thru  ft.  a  (lick  down  by  each,  but 
there  niuft  be  care  had  in  doing  this  not  to  injure  the  crown 
of  the  root.  Thefe  (licks  will  ferve  as  marks  to  diftinguifh 
them  from  the  others  when  they  are  all  run  up.  Toward  the 
end  of  September  the  berries  will  be  fully  ripe,  when  the 
llalks  ftiould  be  cut  oft,  and  the  berries  dripped  into  a  tub, 
in  which  they  may  remain  three  weeks  or  a  month  to  fweat, 
by  which  means  the  outer  hufks  will  be  rotten;  then  fill 
the  tub  with  water,  and  break  all  the  hufks  by  fqueezing 
them  between  your  hands.  Thefe  liuflcs  will  all  fwim  up¬ 
on  the  water,  but  the  feeds  will  link  to  the  bottom  ;  fo 
that,  by  pouring  off  the  water  gently,  the  hulks  will  be 
carried  along  with  it,  and,  by  putting  frefti  water  two  or 
three  times,  and  ftirring  your  feed  about,  you  will  make  it 
entirely  clean  :  then  fpread  the  (eed  upon  a  mat  or  cloth, 
and  expofe  it  to  the  fun  and  air  in  dry  weather,  until  it  is 
perfe&ly  dry,  when  it  may  be  put  into  a  bag,  and  hung 
up  in  a  dry  place  till  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March, 
which  is  the  proper  feafon  for  fowing  it ;  at  that  time  you 
mull  prepare  a  bed  of  good  rich  earth  made  very  level, 
whereon  you  muff  low  your  feeds  broadcaft,  but  not  too 
thick,  which  will  caufe  the  plants  to  come  up  quite  fmall ; 
then  tread  the  bed  all  over  to  bury  the  feed  in  the  ground, 
and  rake  it  over  fmooth.  The  following  fummer  keep  the 
ground  diligently  cleared  from  weeds,  which  will  greatly 
add  to  the  ffrength  of  the  plants ;  and,  toward  the  latter 
end  of  October,  when  the  haulm  is  quite  withered,  you 
may  fpread  a  little  rotten  dung  over  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  about  two  inches  thick,  which  will  preferve  the 
young  buds  from  being  hurt  with  the  frofts,  &c. 

The  fpring  following  the  plants  will  be  fit  to  plant  out 
for  good,  for  plants  of  more  than  one  year’s  growth  are 
unfit  to  remove  ;  and  young  plants  will  produce  finer  roots. 
You  niuft  therefore  prepare  your  ground  by  trenching  it 
well,  burying  therein  a  good  quantity-of  rotten  dung  at  the 
bottom  of  each  trench,  that  it  may  lie  at  lead  fix  inches 
below  the  furface  of  the  ground  ;  then  level  the  whole  plot 
very  exactly,  taking  out  all  large  ftones:  but  this  fliould 
not  be  done  long  before  you  intend  to  plant  your  afpara¬ 
gus,  in  which  you  niuft  be  governed  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  your  foil  or  the  feafon;  for,  if  your  foil  be  dry, 
and  the  feafon  forward,  you  may  plant  early  in  March ; 
but,  in  a  wet  foil,  it  is  better  to  wait  till  the  end  of  that 
month,  or  the  beginning  of  April,  which  is  about  the  fea¬ 
fon  that  the  plants  are  beginning  to  (hoot.  Many  people 
have  adviled  the  planting  of  afparagus  at  Michaelmas, 
but  tiiis  we  have  experienced  to  be  very  wrong ;  for,  in 
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two  different  years,  large  quantities  were  obliged  to  be 
tranfpknted  at  that  feafon,  but  the  plants  had  better  have 
been  thrown  away  ;  for,  upon  examination  in  the  fpring, 

'  moft  of  the  roots  were  grown  mouldy,  and  decaying,  and 
not  one  in  five  of  them  fucceeded,  and  thofe  which  did 
were  fo  weak,  as  not  to  be  worth  their  handing.  The  fea- 
fon  being  come  for  planting,  you  mult,  with  a  narrow¬ 
pronged  dung-fork,  carefully  fork  up  the  roots,  fhaking 
themTout  of  the  earth,  and  feparating  them  from  each 
other,  obferving  to  lay  their  heads  even,  for  the  more  con¬ 
venient  planting  them,  which  mull  be  performed  in  this 
manner  :  The  plot  of  ground  being  levelled,  you  mud  be¬ 
gin  at  one  fide  thereof,  ranging  a  line  very  tight  acrofs  the 
piece,  throwing  out  a  trench  exadtly  draight  by  the  line 
about  fix  inches  deep,  being  careful  not  to  turn  up  the 
dung;  into  which  trench  you  may  lay  your  roots,  fpread- 
ing  them  with  your  fingers,  and  placing  them  upright 
againit  the  back  of  the  trench,  that  the  buds  may  dand 
forward,  and  be  about  two  inches  below  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  and  at  twelve  inches  didance  from  each  other; 
then,  with  a  rake,  draw  the  earth  into  the  trench  again, 
laying  it  very  level,  which  will  preferve  the  roots  in  their 
right  pofition  ;  then  remove  the  line  a  foot  farther  back, 
and  make  another  trench  in  the  like  manner,  laying  there¬ 
in  your  plants  as  before  diredled,  and  continuing  the  fame 
didance  row  from  row,  only  obferving  between  every  four 
rows  to  leave  a  didance  of  two  feet  four  inches  for  an  al¬ 
ley  to  go  between  the  beds  to  cut  the  afparagus,  Sc c.  The 
plot  of  the  ground  being  finiflied  and  levelled,  you  may 
fow  thereon  a  fmall  crop  of  onions,  which  will  not  hurt 
the  afparagus,  provided  the  onions  are  not  too  clofe,  and 
tread  in  the  feeds,  raking  the  ground  level.  There  are 
fome  perfons  who  plant  the  feeds  of  afparagus  in  the  place 
tyhere  the  roots  are  to  remain,  which  is  a  very  good  me¬ 
thod,  if  it  is  performed  with  care.  The  way  is  this  :  after 
the  ground  has  been  well  trenched  and  dunged,  lay  it  le¬ 
vel,  and  draw  a  line  acrofs  the  ground  in  the  fame  manner 
as  is  practifed  for  planting  the  young  plants;  then  with  a 
dibble  make  holes  at  a  foot  didance,  into  each  of  which 
drop  two  feeds,  for  fear  one  fhould  mifcarry ;  thefe  holes 
fiiould  not  be  more  than  half  an  inch  deep  ;  then  cover  the 
feeds,  by  finking  the  earth  in  upon  it,  and  go  on,  remo¬ 
ving  the  line  a  foot  back  for  another  row  ;  and,  after  four 
rows  are  finiflied,  leave  a  fpace  for  an  alley  between  the 
beds,  if  it  is  defigned  to  Hand  for  the  natural  feafon  of  cut¬ 
ting;  but,  if  it  is  to  be  taken  up  for  hot-beds,  there  may 
be  fix  rows  planted  in  each  bed,  and  the  diftance  in  the 
rows  need  not  be  more  than  nine  inches.  This  fhould  be 
performed  by  the  middle  of  February,  becaufe  the  feeds 
lie  long  in  the  ground ;  but,  if  onions  are  intended  to  be 
fown  upon  the  ground,  that  may  be  performed  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  after,  provided  the  ground  is  not  ftirred  fo 
deep  as  to  difiurb  the  afparagus-feeds,  in  raking  the  onion- 
feeds  into  the  ground.  As  the  roots  of  afparagus  always 
fend  forth  many  long  fibres  which  run  deep  into  the  ground, 
fo,  when  the  feeds  are  fown  where  they  are  to  remain,  the 
roots  will  not  be  broken  or  injured,  as  thofe  mlift  be  which 
are  tranfpknted,  therefore  will  flioot  deeper  into  the 
ground,  make  much  greater  progrefs,  and  the  fibres  will 
pufli  out  on  every  fide,  which  will  caufe  the  crown  of  the 
root  to  be  in  the  centre;  whereas,  in  tranfplanting,  the 
roots  are  made  flat  againft  the  fide  of  the  trench. 

When  the  afparagus  is  come  up,  and  the  onions  have 
railed  their  feed-leaves  upright  (which  will  be  infix  weeks 
after  planting),  you  mud  with  a  fmall  hoe  cut  up  all  the 
weeds,  and  thin  the  crop  of  onions  where  they  may  have 
come  up  in  bunches  ;  but  this  mud  be  done  carefully,  and 
in  dry  weather,  that  the  weeds  may  die  as  faft  as  they  are 
cut  up,  being  careful  not  to  injure  the  young  fhoots  of  af¬ 
paragus,  as  alfo  to  cut  up  the  onions  which  grow  near  the 
fhoots.  This  work  muft  be  repeated  about  three  times, 
which,  if  well  done,  and  the  feafon  not  too  wet,  w  ill  keep 
•the  ground  clear  from  weeds  until  the  onions  are  fit  to  be 
pulled  up,  which  is  commonly  in  Auguft,  and  is  known 
when  tlveir  greens  fall  down  and  begin  to  wither.  When 
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you  have  drawn  oil'  the  onions,  it  will  be  neCcffary  to  clean 
the  ground  well  from  weeds,  which  will  keep  it  clean  till 
the  alleys  are  dug  to  earth  the  beds,  which  muft  be  done 
in  October,  when  the  haulm  is  decayed  ;  for,  if  you  cut 
off  the  haulm  whilegreen,  the  roots  will  flioot  frefli  again, 
which  will  greatly  weaken  them.  This  young  haulm 
fliould  be  cut  off  with  a  knife,  leaving  the  (terns  two  inch¬ 
es  above  ground,  which  jvill  be  a  guide  for  you  to  difiin- 
guifh  the  beds  from  the  alleys;  then  with  a  hoe  clear  off 
the  weeds  into  the  alleys,  and  dig  up  the  alleys,  burying 
the  weeds  in  the  bottom,  and  throw  the  earth  upon  the 
beds,  fo  that  the  beds  may  be  about  four  or  five  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  alleys:  tlieh  a  row  of  coleworts 
may  be  planted  in  the  middle  of  the  alleys,  but  never  fow 
or  plant  any  thing  upon  the  beds,  which  would  greatly 
weaken  the  roots  ;  nor  would  we  ever  advife  the  planting 
of  beans  in  the  alleys,  as  is  the  pradlice  of  many,  for  that 
greatly  damages  the  two  outfide  rows  of  afparagus.  In 
this  manner  it  muft  remain  till  fpring,  when,  fome  time  in 
March,  the  beds  fhould  be  hoed  over,  to  deftroy  all  young 
weeds  ;  then  rake  them  fmooth,  and  obferve  all  the  fuc- 
ceeding  fuinmer  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds,  and  in 
October  dig  up  the  alleys  again,  as  was  before  directed, 
earthing  the  beds,  &c.  If  you  wifh  to  Cave  a  year,  you 
may  purchafe  year-old  plants  from  the  nurferymen  or 
kitchen-gardeners  at  is.  or  is.  6d.  the  hundred. 

The  fecond  fpring  after  planting,  fome  perfons  begin  to 
cut  fome  of  the  buds  of  afparagus  foru'fe,  though  it  would 
be  much  better  to  ftay  until  the  third  year ;  therefore  now 
the  beds  fliould  be  forked  with  a  flat-pronged  fork  made 
on  purpofe,  commonly  called  an  afparagus-fork  :  this  muft 
be  done  before  the  buds  begin  to  ihoot  in  the  fpring,  and 
fliould  be  performed  with  care,  left  you  fork  too  deep,  and 
bruife  the  head  of  the  root ;  then  rake  the  beds  over 
fmooth,  juft  before  the  buds  appear  above  ground,  which 
will  deftroy  all  young  weeds,  and  keep  your  beds  clean 
much  longer  than  if  left  unraked,  or  if  done  fo  foon  as 
forked.  When  the  buds  appear  about  four  inclies  above 
ground,  you  may  then  cut  tlieiYi ;  but  it  fliould  be  done 
fparingly,  only  taking  the  large  buds,  and  differing  the 
fmall  to  run  up  to  ftrengthen  the  roots;  for,  the  more  you 
cut,  the  greater  will  be  the  increafeof  buds,  but  they  will 
be  fmaller  and  the  roots  fooner  decay.  In  cutting  the  buds, 
you  muft:  open  the  ground  with  your  knife  (which  fhould 
be  very  narrow-pointed,  long  in  the  blade,  and  filed  with 
teeth  like  a  faw),  to  fee  whether  any  more  young  buds  are 
coming  up  ciofe  by  it,  which  might  be  either  broken  or 
bruifed  in  cutting  the  other,  then  with  a  knife  faw  it  off 
about  two  inches  under  ground.  Tills  may  appear  a  very 
troublefome  affair  to  people  unacquainted  with  the  practi¬ 
cal  part ;  but  tliofe  who  are  employed  in  cutting  afpara¬ 
gus,  will  perform  a  great  deal  of  this  work  in  a  fhort  time, 
though  care  in  doing  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  be  obfer- 
ved  by  all  who  cut  afparagus.  The  manner  of  drafting 
the  afparagus-beds  is  every  year  the  fame  as  directed  for 
the  fecond,  viz.  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds  in  dim¬ 
mer,  digging  the  alleys  in  October,  and  forking  the  beds 
toward  the  end  of  March,  See.  only  obferve  every  other 
year  to  lay  fome  rotten  dung  (from  a  melon  or  cucumber 
bed)  all  over  the  beds,  burying  fome  in  the  alleys  alfo,  at 
the  time  for  digging  them  up.  This  will  preferve  the 
ground  in  heart  to  maintain  the  roots  in  vigour;  and  by 
this  management  a  plot  of  good  afparagus  may  be  conti¬ 
nued  for  ten  or  twelve  years  in  cutting,  and  will  produce 
good  buds,  efpecially  if  it  is  not  cut  too  long  each  feafon; 
for,  when  it  is  not  left  to  run  up  pretty  early  in  June,  the  1 
roots  will  be  greatly  weakened,  and  the  buds  will  be 
fmaller:  therefore,  in  thofe  families  where  afparagus  is 
required  late  in  the  feafon,  a  few  beds  fliould  be  let  apart 
for  that  purpofe,  which  "ill  be  much  better  than  to  injure 
the  whole  plantation,  by  cutting  it  too  long. 

We  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  a  common  error  that 
lias  long  prevailed  with  many  people,  which  is^,  that  of 
not  dunging  the  ground  for  afparagus,  believing  that  the 
dung  communicates  a  flroug  rank  taffe  to  the  afparagus, 
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which  is  a  great  miflake,  for  the  fweetefl  afpnragus  is  that 
which  grows  upon  the  richeft  ground;  tor  poor  land  oc- 
calions  that  rank  tafte  fo  often  complained  of,  the  ivveet- 
r.efs  of  afparagus  being  occafioned  by  the  quicknefs  of  its 
growth,  which  is  always  proportionable  to  the  goodnefs 
of  the  ground,  and  the  warmth  of  the  feafon.  In  order 
to  prove  this,  two  beds  of  afparagus  were  planted,  upon 
ground  which  had  dung  laid  a  foot  thick ;  and  thefe  beds 
were  every  year  dunged  extremely  thick,  and  the  afpara¬ 
gus  produced  from  them  was  much  fvveetcr  than  any  that 
could  be  procured,  though  they  were  boiled  together  in 
the  fame  water. 

The  quantity  of  ground  neceflary  to  be  planted  with  af¬ 
paragus,  to  fupply  a  final  1  family,  fliould  be  at  lead  eight 
rods;  lefs  than  that  will  not  do:  for,  if  you  cannot  cut  a 
hundred  at  a  time,  it  will  fcarcely  be  worth  while,  for  you 
mult  be  obliged  to  keep  it  after  it  is  cut  two  or  three  days, 
efpecially  in  cold  feafons,  to  furnifh  enough  for  one  mefs; 
but,  for  a  larger  family,  fixteen  rods  of  ground  Ihould  be 
planted,  which,  if  a  good  crop,  will  furnifh  two  or  three 
hundred  eacli  day  in  the  height  of  the  feafon. 

But,  as  there  are  feveral  people  who  delight  in  having 
early  afparagus,  which  is  become  a  very  great  trade  in  the 
kitchen  gardens  near  London,  we  fliall  give  proper  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  obtaining  it  any  time  in  winter.  You  mud 
firft  be  provided  with  a  quantity  of  good  roots,  (either  of 
your  own  railing,  or  purchafed  from  fuch  gardeners  as 
plant  for  fale,)  fuch  as  have  been  two  or  three  years  plant¬ 
ed  out  from  the  feed-bed;  and,  having  fixed  upon  the 
time  you  would  willingly  have  your  afparagus  fit  to  cut, 
about  fix  weeks  before,  you  fliould  prepare  a  quantity  of 
new  (table  horfe-dung,  which  Ihould  be  thrown  in  a  heap 
for  ten  days  or  more,  to  ferment,  mixing  forne  fca-coal 
allies  with  it ;  then  it  fliould  be  turned  over  into  a  heap, 
where  it  mull  lie  another  week,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  life. 
Then  dig  out  a  trench  in  the  ground,  where  you  intend  to 
make  the  bed,  one  foot  and  a  half  deep,  the  widtli  of  the 
frames  that  are  defigned  to  cover  it,  and  the  length  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  quantity  you  intend  to  have  :  it  defigned 
only  to  fupply  a  fmall  family,  tiiree  or  four  lights  at  a  time 
will  be  diffident,  but,  for  a  larger  family,  fix  or  eight 
lights  will  not  be  too  much:  then  lay  down  your  dung  in¬ 
to  the  trench,  working  it  very  regularly,  and  beat  it  down 
very  tight  with  a  fork,  laying  it  at  leal!  three  feet  in  thick- 
nets,  or  more,  when  the  beds  are  made  in  December  ;  then 
put  your  eartli  thereon  about  fix  inches  thick,  breaking 
the  c'lods,  and  laying  it  level;  and,  at  one  end,  begin  lay¬ 
ing  your  roots  againft  a  little  ridge  of  eartli,  raifed  about 
four  inches  high  :  your  roots  mud  be  laid  as  clofe  as  pof- 
fible  one  to  the  other,  in  rows,  with  their  buds  (landing 
upright :  and  between  every  row  lay  a  fmall  quantity  of  fine 
mould,  obferving  to  keep  the  crown  of  the  roots  exactly 
level.  When  you  have  finiflied  laying  your  bed  with  roots, 
you  mud  lay  fome  did' earth  up  to  the  roots,  on  the  out- 
fides  of  tire  bed,  which  are  bare,  to  keep  them  from  dry¬ 
ing ;  and  timid  two  or  three  (harp-pointed  dicks,  about 
two  feet  long,  down  between  the  roots,  in  the  middle  of 
the  bed,  at  a  diftance  from  eacli  other.  The  life  of  thefe 
(licks  is  to  inform  you  what  temper  of  heat  the  bed  is  in, 
which  you  may  find  by  drawing  up  the  fucks,  and  feeling 
the  lower  part ;  and  if,  after  the  bed  has  been  made  a  week, 
you  find  it  does  not  heat,  you  may  lay  a  little  draw  or  litter 
round  the  lides,  and  alfo  upon  the  top,  which  will  greatly 
help  it ;  or,  if  you  find  it  very  hot,  fo  as  to  endanger  lcorcli- 
ing  tiie  roots,  it  will  be  advifeable  to  let  it  remain  wholly 
uncovered,  and  to  thrud  a  large  dick  into  the  dung,  on 
each  fide  of  the  bed  in  two  or  three  places,  to  make  holes 
for  the  great  (team  of  the  bed  to  pafs  off,  which  in  a  fliort 
time  will  reduce  the  bed  to  a  moderate  heat.  After  the 
bed  lias  been  made  a  fortnight,  you  mud  cover  the  crowns 
of  the  roots  with  fine  eartli,  about  two  inches  thick;  and, 
when  the  buds  begin  to  appear  above  ground  through  that 
earth,  you  mud  again  lay  on  a  frefli  quantity,  about  three 
inches  thick  ;  fo  that  in  the  whole,  it  may  be  five  inches 
above  the  crowns  of  the  root , which  will  be  diffident. 
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Then  you  mud  make  a  band  of  draw  (or  long  fitter! 
about  four  inches  thick.,  w  hich  mud  be  fadened  round  the 
lides  of  the  bed,  that  the  upper  part  may  be  level  with  the 
furface  of  the  ground  :  this  mud  be  fadened  with  draight 
dicks  about  two  feet  long,  fliarpened  at  the  points,  to  run 
into  the  bed  ;  and  upon  this  band  you  mud  fet  your  frames, 
and  put  your  glades  thereon ;  but  if,  after  your  bed  has 
been  made  three  weeks,  you  find  the  heat  decline,  you  mu  ft 
lay  a  good  lining  of  frefli  hot  dung  round  the  fides  of  the 
bed,  which  will  add  a  frefli  heat  thereto;  and,  in  bad  wea¬ 
ther,  as  alfo  every  night,  keep  the  glades  covered  with 
mats  and  draw  ;  but,  in  the  day-time,  let  it  be  all  taken 
off',  efpecially  whenever  the  fun  appears;  which,  fliining 
through  the  glades,  will  give  a  good  colour  to  the  afpara¬ 
gus.  A  bed  thus  made,  if  it  works  kindly,  will  begin  to 
produce  buds  for  cutting  in  about  five  or  fix  weeks,  and 
will  hold  about  three  weeks  in  cutting  :  if  rightly  planted 
with  good  roots,  it  will  produce  in  that  time  about  three 
hundred  buds  in  each  light ;  lo  that,  w  here  it  is  propoled 
to  be  continued  until  the  feafon  of  natural  afparagus,  a 
frefh  bed  fliould  be  made  every  tiiree  weeks,  until  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  March,  from  the  time  of  the  firft  bed  being 
made ;  but,  if  the  lad:  bed  is  made  about  a  week  in  March, 
it  will  lad  till  the  feafon  of  natural  afparagus;  for  the  lad 
beds  will  come  a  fortnight  fooner  to  cut  after  making,  than 
thofe  made  about  Chridmas,  and  the  buds  will  be  larger, 
and  better  coloured,  as  they  w  ill  then  enjoy  a  greater  (hare 
of  tiie  fun.  Where  this  method  of  forcing  early  afpara¬ 
gus  is  intended,  there  fliould  be  every  year  fuch  a  quan¬ 
tity  planted  as  you  fliall  judge  neceflary,  unlefs  you  intend, 
to  buy  the  roots  from  fome  other  garden.  Tiie  quantity 
of  roots  necelfary  to  plant  one  light,  is  commonly  known 
by  tiie  meafure  of  tiie  ground  where  they  grow  ;  for,  where 
there  is  a  good  crop,  and  few  roots  are  miffing,  one  rod 
of  ground  will  furniffi  enough  for  a  light;  but  this  calcu¬ 
lation  is  made  from  the  ground  planted  with  roots,  which 
are  defigned  to  be  taken  up  after  two  or  tiiree  years  growth 
in  forcing,  in  which  there  are  fix  rows  in  a  bed,  at  but  ten 
inches  didance,  and  the  plants  eight  or  nine  inches  afunder 
in  the  rows  ;  but,  where  there  is  a  greater  fpace  between 
the  rows,  and  fewer  rows  in  a  bed,  then  there  mud  be  a 
greater  quantity  of  ground  allotted  for  each  light.  Mod 
of  tiie  kitchen- gardeners  about  London  take  up  their  af- 
paragus-roots  after  two  years  growth  from  planting  ;  but, 
where  the  land  is  not  very  good,  it  will  be  better  to  let  it 
have  tiiree  or  even  four  years  growth,  for,  if  tiie  roots  are 
weak,  the  buds  of  afparagus  will  be  very  fmall,  and  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  forcing.  The  bed  ground  for  plant¬ 
ing  afparagus,  to  have  large  roots  for  hot-beds,  is  a  rnoid 
rich  foil ;  but,  for  thole  that  are  to  remain  for  a  natural 
produce,  a  middling  foil,  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry  ;  but 
a  frefli  fandy  loam,  when  well  dunged,  is  preferable  to 
any  other. 

Of  tiie  other  fpecies,  which  have  a  place  among  exotic 
plants  in  botanic  gardens,  tliofe  which  are  natives  of  the 
louthern  parts  of  Europe  (No.  7,  8,  9,  10)  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  in  tiie  fame  manner  with  the  common  fort : 
but,  being  more  tender,  fome  plants  fliould  be  fet  in  pots, 
that  they  may  be  flieltered  in  winter,  and  the  red  in  a  warm 
iituation,  where  they  may  be  occadonally  protected.  Tiie 
fpecies  from  tiie  Cape,  Sec.  rarely  producing  feeds  in  Eng¬ 
land,  may  be  increafed  by  parting  tiie  roots  in  April.  They 
mud  be  planted  in  pots,  and  removed  into  the  green-houfe 
or  dry  dove  in  the  autumn.  The  third  and  twelfth  forts 
mud  be  placed  in  a  moderate  dove. 

Asparagus  Draco.  See  Dracjena. 

Asparag us  Scandens.  See  Mhdeoi.a. 

ASPARN',  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy  of 
Audria,  ten  miles  fouth-ead  of  Laab. 

ASPA'SIA  of  Miletus,  a  courtefan  who  fettled  at 
Athens  under  the  adminidration  of  Pericles,  and  one  of 
the  mod  noted  ladies  of  antiquity.  She  was  of  admirable 
beauty  :  yet  her  wit  and  eloquence,  dill  more  enchanting 
than  her  beauty,  gained  her  extraordinary  reputation  among 
all  ranks  in  the  republic.  In  eloquence  flie  furpaffed  all 
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liercotempofarieS ;  and  her  convcrfation  was  fo  entertain¬ 
ing  and  indruitive,  that,  notwithftanding  the  dilhonoura- 
ble  commerce  the  carried  on,  perfons  of  the  firft  didindtion, 
male  and  female,  retorted  to  her  houfe  as  to  an  academy  : 
fhe  even  numbered  Socrates  among  her  hearers  and  admi¬ 
rers.  She  captivated  Pericles  in  inch  a  manner,  that  he 
di  funded  his  own  wife  in  order  to  efpoufe  her;  and,  by  her 
univertal  knowledge,  irrefiftible  elocution,  and  intriguing 
genius,  die  in  a  great  meafure  influenced  tire  adminiftra- 
tion  of  Athens.  She  was  accufed  of  having  excited,  from 
motives  of  perfonal  refentinent,  the  war  of  Peloponnefus ; 
yet,  Calamitous  as  that  long  and  obft'mate  conflict  proved 
to  Greece,  and  particularly  to  Athens,  it  may  be  lufpebt- 
ed  that  Afpafia  occafioned  dill  more  incurable  evils  to  both. 
Her  example,  and  dill  more  her  inductions*  formed  a 
fchool  at  Athens,  by  which  her  dangerous  profeflion  was 
reduced  into  fydem.  The  companions  of  Afpalia  ferved 
as  models  for  painting  and  datuary,  and  themes  for  poetry 
and  panegyric.  Nor  were  they  merely  the  objects,  bat 
the  authors,  of  many  literary  works,  in  which  they  eda- 
blifhed  rules  for  the  behaviour  of  their  lovers,  particu¬ 
larly  at  table;  and  explained  the  art  of  gaining  the  heart 
and  captivating  the  affections.  The  dvefs,  behaviour,  and 
artifices,  of  this  clafs  of  women,  became  continually  more 
ieduCtive  and  dangerous  ;  and  Athens  thenceforth  remain¬ 
ed  the  chief  fchool  of  vice  and  pleafure,  as  well  as  of  li¬ 
terature  and  philofophy. 

A sp asia,  [from  a, for  together,  and  cr7r«<v,todraw.] 
A  condriftive  medicine  for  the  pudendum  niuliebre. 

ASPAS'TICUM,/.  [from  amu^op.u.i,  to  falute.]  A 
place,  or  apartment,  adjoining  to  the  ancient  churches, 
wherein  the  bilhop  and  prefbyters  fat,  to  receive  the  falu- 
tations  of  the  perlons  who  came  to  vifit  them,  defire  their 
bleding,  or  confult  them  on  bufinefs.  This  is  alfo  called 
af patio  um  diaconicum,  receptorium,  metatorium,  or  mefatorium3 
and  falutatorium :  in  Englidi,  “greeting-houle.” 

AS'PE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  dtuated  on  the 
Elda,  four  leagues  wed  of  Alicant. 

Aspe  Vie'jo,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  three 
leagues  and  a  half  wed  of  Alicant. 

AS'PECT,yi  [ afpedus ,  Lat.  It  appears  anciently  to 
have  been  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  lad  fy liable, 
which  is  now  placed  on  the  firft.]  Look;  air;  appearance. 
— I  have  prefented  the  tongue  under  a  double  afped,  fuch 
as  may  judify  the  definition,  that  it  is  the  bed  and  word 
part.  Government  of  the  Tongue. — Countenance;  look; 
glance;  view;  aft  of'beholding.- — When  an  envious  or  an 
amorous  afped  doth  infeft  the  fpirits  of  another,  there  is 
joined  both  affeftion  and  imagination.  Bacon. — Direction 
towards  any  point;  view;  pofition.  Difpolition  of  any 
thing  to  fomething  elfe  ;  relation. — The  light  got  from 
the  oppofite  arguings  of  men  of  parts,  diewing  the  diffe¬ 
rent  lides  of  things,  and  their  various  afpeds  and  probabi¬ 
lities,  would  be  quite  lod,  if  every  one  were  obliged  to  fay 
after  the  fpeaker.  Loche. — Planetary  motion  : 

To  the  blank  moon 

Her  office  they  preferib’d  :  to  th’  other  five 

Their  planetary  motions,  and  aj 'peels, 

in  Textile,  fquare,  and  trine,  and  oppofite.  Milton. 

Aspect,  in  adronomy,  is  the  fituation  of  the  dars  and 
planets  in  refpefl  of  each  other.  Or,  in  adrology,  it  de¬ 
notes  a  certain  configuration  and  mutual  relation  between 
the  planets,  arifing  from  their  fituations  in  the  zodiac,  by 
which  it  is  fuppofed  that  their  powers  are  mutualiy  either 
increafed  or  diminifhed,  as  they  happen  to  agree  or  difa- 
gree  in  their  aftive  or  palfive  qualities.  Though  fuch 
configurations  may  be  varied  and  combined  a  thoufand 
ways,  yet  only  a  few  of  them  are  confidered.  Hence, 
Wolfius  more  accurately  defines  afped:  to  be,  the  meeting 
of  luminous  rays  emitted  from  two  planets  to  the  earth, 
either  pofited  in  the  fame  right  line,  or  including  an  angle 
which  is  an  aliquot  part,  or  lome  number  of  aliquot  parts, 
of  four  right  angles,  or  of  360  degrees.  The  doctrine  of 
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afpeds  was  introduced  by  the  adrologers,  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  their  predictions.  And  hence  Kepler  defines  them 
to  be,  an  angle  formed  by  the  rays  of  two  planets  meeting 
on  the  earth,  capable  of  exciting  fome  natural  power  or 
influence.  See  Astrology. 

To  Aspect',  v.  a.  [ afpicio,  Lat.]  To  behold  :  not  ufed. 
Happy  in  their  miftake,  thofe  people  whom 
The  northern  pole  afpeds-,  whom  fear  of  death 
(The  greatefb  of  all  human  fears)  ne’er  moves.  Temple. 

ASPECT'ABLE,  adj.  [afpedabi/is,  Lat.)  Vifible  ;  be¬ 
ing  the  objed  of  fight. — To  this  ufe  of  informing  us  what  is 
in  this  afpedable world,  we  fliall  find  the  eye  well  fitted.  Ray. 

ASPEC'TION,yi  Beholding;  view. — A  Moorifh  queen, 
upon  afpedion  of  the  picture  of  Andromeda,  conceived 
and  brought  forth  a  fair  one.  Brown. 

AS'PEN,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  afp  tree  : 

Oh!  had  tlie  mender  feen  thofe  lily  hands 

Tremble  like  afpen  leaves  upon  a  lute.  Shakefpeare. 

AS'PER,y.  in  grammar,  an  accent  peculiar  to  the  Greek 
language,  marked  thus  (') ;  and  importing,  that  the  letters 
over  which  it  is  placed  ought  to  be  ftrorigly  afpirated,  or 
pronounced  as  if  an  h  were  joined  with  them. 

Asper,  a  Turkifh  coin,  three  of  which  make  a  Me  dine. 

AS'PERA  ARTE'RIA,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  the 
windpipe  or  trachea.  See  Anatomy. 

To  AS'PER ATE,  v.a.  \_afpero,  Lat. ]  To  roughen;  to 
make  rough  or  uneven. — Thofe  corpufcles  of  colour,  in- 
finuating  themfelves  into  all  the  pores  of  the  body  to  be 
dyed,  may  afperate  its  luperficies,  according  to  the  bignefs 
and  texture  of  the  corpufcles.  Boyle. 

ASPER A'T10N,yi  A  making  rough. 

ASPE'REN,  a  town  in  the  State  of  Holland,  fituated 
on  the  Linge,  famous  for  a  long  fiege  which  it  held  out 
againft  the  Gueldrians,  under  the  conduct  of  Cha.  d’Eg- 
mont,  the  lad  duke  of  Gueldres,  in  1517.  The  dout  and 
long  refidance  made  by  the  befieged,  fo  enraged  the  duke, 
that,  when  he  had  made  himfelf  mader  of  the  town,  he 
put  every  inhabitant  to  the  fword,  without  regard  to  age 
or  fex.  It  is  two  leagues  north-ead  from  Gorcum,  five 
fouth  from  Utrecht,  and  four  north-weft  from  Bommel. 

ASPERIFO'LIOUS,  adj.  [from  afper ,  rough,  and  fo¬ 
lium,  I, at.  a  leaf.]  Among  botanifts,  fuch  plants  as  are 
rough-leaved,  having  their  leaves  placed  alternately  on 
their  ftalks,  and  a  monopetalous  flower  divided  into  five 
parts.  They  conftitute  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmen- 
ta  Methodi  Naturalis  of  Linnaeus.  In  the  prelent  fydem 
they  are  among  the  pentandria  monogynia. 

ASPERIFO'LIiE  PLANTAs,  rough-leaved  plants. 
The  name  of  a  clafs  in  Hermannns,  Boerhaave,  and  Ray’s, 
methods,  confiding  of  plants  which  have  four  naked  feeds, 
and  whofe  leaves  are  rough  to  the  touch.  In  Tournefort’s 
Syftem,  thefe  plants  conftitute  the  third  fedion  or  order 
of  the  fecond  clafs;  and,  in  Linnaeus’s  Sexual  Method, 
they  make  a  part  of  the  pentandria  monogynia. 

ASPE'RITY,y.  jafperitas,  Lat.]  Unevennefs;  rougli- 
nefs  of Turface.  From  the  tedimony  of  fome  blind  per¬ 
fons,  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  every  colour  hath  its  par¬ 
ticular  degree  of  afperity.  See  the  article  Blind. — Rough- 
nefs  of  found;  harlhnefs  of  pronunciation.  Roughnefs 
or  ruggednefs  of  temper;  morofenefs ;  fournefs ;  crab- 
bednefs. — The  charity  of  the  one,  like  kindly  exhalations, 
will  defeend  in  /bowers  of  blellings;  but  the  rigour  and 
afperity  of  the  other,  is  a  fevere  doom  upon  ourfelves.  Go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Tongue. 

ASPERNA'TlGN,yi  \afpcrnatio.  La*.]  Negled  ;  dif- 
regard. 

ASPER-O'SA,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  Europe;  it  is  a 
bilhop’s  fee,  fituated  on  the  coad  of  the  Archipelago.  Lat. 
40.58.N.  Ion.  25.  20.  E.  . 

AS'PEROUS,  adj.  [afper,  Lat.]  Rough;  uneven. — • 
Black  and  white  are  the  mod  afperous  and  unequal  of  co¬ 
lours;  fo  like,  that  it  is  hard  to  didinguilh  them:  black 
is  the  molt  rough.  Boyle, 

To 
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To  ASPER'SE,  v.  a.  [afpergo,  Lat.]  Toeenfure,  or  ca¬ 
lumniate  : 

Curb  that  impetuous  tongue,  nor  rafhly  vain, 

And  lingly  mad,  afperfe  the  fov’reign  reign.  Pope. 

ASPER'SION,/.  lafperfio,  Lat.]  A  fprinkling  : 

If  thou  doft  break  her  virgin  knot  before 
All  fandtimonious  ceremonies, 

No  fweet  afperfions  fhall  the  heav’ns  let  fall, 

To  make  this  contrail  grow.  Shahefpeare. 

Calumny  ;  cenfure. — The  fame  afperfions  of  the  king,  and 
the  fame  grounds  of  a  rebellion.  Dryden. 

AS'PERSKIRCH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  arch¬ 
duchy  of  Aullria,  five  miles  fouth-ealf  of  Peyrbach. 

AS'PERSTORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archdu¬ 
chy  of  Aullria,  two  miles  north-eaft  of  Sonneberg. 

ASPERU'GO,y.  \_ab  ajperitate  ;  from  its  roughnefs,  a 
quality  common  to  it  with  (everal  other  genera  appertain¬ 
ing  to  the  fame  natural  order;  and  from  which  all  thefe 
plants  are  called  afpcrifoliae .]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
pentandria  monogynia  clafs,  ranking  in  the  natural  order 
of  afp'erifoliae.  The  generic  charadlers  are — Calyx  :  pe- 
rianthium  one-leafed,  five-cleft,  erecl  with  unequal  tooth- 
lets,  permanent.  Corolla:  one-petalled,  funnel-lhaped  ; 
tube  cylindrical,  very  fliort;  border  femiquinquefid,  ob- 
tule,  fmall;  throat  clofed,  with  five  convex,  prominent, 
converging,  little  fcales.  Stamina:  filaments  five,  in  the 
•throat,  very  fliort;  antherae  oblongifli,  covered.  Piftil- 
lum  :  germs  four,  comprelfed ;  llyle  filiform,  fliort;  ftig- 
ina  obtufe.  Pericarpium:  none;  calyx  very  large,  erect, 
coniprefled;  lamellas  flat-parallel,  flnuate.  Seeds:  four, 
oblong,  coniprefled,  difiant  by  pairs. — EJfential  Character. 
Calyx  of  the  fruit  comprelfed  ;  lamellas  flat-parallel,  ii- 
tiuated. 

Species,  i.  Afperugo  procumbens,  or  procumbent  af- 
perugo  :  calyxes  of  the  fruit  coniprefled.  Root  annual. 
When  the  plant  is  young,  the  flowers  are  crowded  on  the 
top  of  the  (talks ;  when  old,  they  are  Angle  from  the  ax- 
illas,  on  very  fliort  peduncles.  Calyx  of  the  fruit  appears 
very  different  from  that  of  the  flower,  as  if  compofed  of 
two  diftinil  valves,  though  in  reality  of  one  leaf.  Fruits 
on  fliort  peduncles,  bowed  down  in  a  diredtion  oppofite  to 
that  of  the  leaves.  It  is  found  in  roads  and  among  rub- 
bilh,  at  Newmarket,  Boxley  in  Suflex,  Holy  Illund,  and 
near  Purfleet.  Flowers  in  April  and  May.  Horfes,  goats, 
flieep,  and  lvvine,  eat  it;  but  cows  are  not  fond  of  it.  It 
is  called  by  our  old  Englifli  writers,  fmall  wild  buglofs  or 
borage,  great  goofe-grafs,  or  German  madwort. 

2.  Afperugo  iEgyptiaca,  or  Egyptian  afperugo  :  calyxes 
of  the  fruit  (welling.  Root  annual,  columnar,  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a  quill,  red.  Stem  half  a  foot  high  or  more,  branch¬ 
ed  from  the  bottom.  Flowers  void  of  (cent,  all  diredted 
the  fame  way,  coming  out  fucceflively  on  thick  peduncles 
on  the  branches  produced.  Native  of  Egypt,  and  flowers 
from  June  to  Augufl. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  common  fort  may  eafily 
be  propagated  by  feeds  fown  in  autumn  ;  or,  if  they  be 
permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up  of  thenifelves. 
The  Egyptian  fort  may  alio  be  railed  from  feeds,  but  they 
jnuft  be  fown  in  a  moderate  hot-bed.  The  plants  will 
flower  in  the  open  air  in  fu miner,  but  they  muft  be  houfed 
in  winter. 

ASPE'RULA,/!  \_afpex,  Lat.  rough  ;  the  feeds  being 
roughifh.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetrandria  monogy¬ 
nia  clafs,  in  the  natural  order  of  flellatae.  The  generic 
characters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  fmall,  four-toothed, 
fuperior.  Corolla:  one-petalled,  funnel-flutped ;  tube 
cylindric,  long;  border  four-parted;  divifions  oblong,  ob- 
tufe,  reflex.  Stamina:  filaments  four,  at  the  top  of  the 
tube;  antherae  Ample,  Piflillum  :  germ  twin,  roundifh, 
inferior;  flyle  filiform,  bifid  at  top ;  lligrnas  headed.  Pe¬ 
ricarpium:  two  dry  globular  united  berries.  Seed:  foli- 
tary,  roundiflt,  large. — EJJ'ential  Character.  Calyx  one-pe- 
ta.lled,  funnel-lhaped;  leeds  two,  globular. 
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Species,  i.  Afperukuodorata,  or  fweet-feented  wood- 
roof:  leaves  eight  in  a  whorl,  lanceolate  ;  flowers  in  bunch¬ 
es,  peduncled.  Root  perennial,  (lender,  jointed,  yellow- 
ifli,  creeping  a  little  below  the  furface,  and  fending  out 
many  fmall  fibres.  Stem  upright,  about  a  fhort  fpan  in 
height,  commonly  fimple,  four-cornered  with  a  groove  on 
each  fide,  fmooth.  Leaves  fmooth,  a  little  rolled  back  at 
the  (Ides  ;  the  edges  and  nerves  fet  with  little  foft  fpines ; 
the  lower  ones  obtufe,  the  upper  pointed.  Native  of  ma¬ 
ny  parts  of  Europe,  in  woods  and  fhady  places;  flowering 
in  May,  fometimes  in  April.  The  (cent  is  pleafant,  and 
when  dried  this  plant  diffufes  an  odour  like  that  of  vernal- 
grafs  (anthoxanthum  odoratum).  It  is  faid  to  give  a 
grateful  flavour  to  wine ;  and,  when  kept  among  clothes, 
not  only  to  impart  an  agreeable  perfume  to  them,  but  to 
preferve  them  from  infects.  Cows,  horfes,  (heep,  and 
goats,  are  reported  to  eat  it.  Since  it  contains  an  acid 
principle,  with  much  fixed  alkaline  fait,  it  is  thought  by 
fome  that  it  may  be  ufeful  in  obftruilions  of  the  liver  and 
biliary  dudts  ;  modern  praitice  however  rejects  it.  The 
Englifli  name  is  not  derived  from  any  foreign  language, 
and  the  orthography  of  it  is  various.  It  feems  at  firfl, 
that  the  names  are  derived  from  the  place  of  growth,  and 
the  roughnefs  of  the  feeds  ;  but  the  learned  Turner  has 
given  us  another  and  more  probable  derivation,  in  thefe 
words:  “  It  is  a  fliort  Iierbe  of  a  fpan  long,  fourfquare 
and  final,  about  the  which  growe  certaine  orders  of  leaves, 
certayne  fpaces  goynge  betwene,  reprefenting  fome  kindes 
of  rowdies  of  fporres,  whereof  it  hath  the  name  in  Eng¬ 
lifli.”  The  corruption  from  woodrowel  to  woodroof  through 
woodrowe  is  eafy. 

2.  Afperula  arvenfis,  or  blue  or  field  woodroof :  leaves 
fix  in  a  whorl,  flowers  feffile  terminal  aggregate.  Root 
annual,  (lender,  with  a  yellow  bark.  Stem  upright,  a  foot 
high.  It  flowers  in  July.  Native  of  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Aullria,  Carniola,  Savoy,  Piedmont.  The 
roots  dye  a  fine  red. 

3.  Afperula  taurina,  or  broad-leaved  woodroof :  leaves 
four  in  a  whorl,  ovate-lanceolate ;  flowers  in  terminal 
bunches.  Roots  perennial,  woody,  red,  branching,  inter¬ 
twined.  Steths  upright,  a  foot  high,  with  alternate  branch¬ 
es.  Leaves  a  little  hairy,  with  nerves  like  plantain.  It  is 
a  native  of  mountains  of  Switzerland,  Italy,  &c.  and  flow¬ 
ers  from  April  to  June. 

4.  Afperula  craflifolia,  or  thick-leaved  woodroof :  leaves 
four  in  a  whorl,  oblong,  lateral,  revolute,  bluntifh,  pu- 
befeent.  Native  of  Crete  and  the  Levant,  and  flowers  in 
June. 

5.  Afperula  Calabrica,  or  Calabrian  woodroof:  leaves 
four  in  a  whorl,  oblong,  obtufe,  fmooth,  and  even.  This 
is  an  underlhrub,  about  a  cubit  high,  proflrate,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  fetid  in  all  its  parts.  Stem  branched,  diffufed, 
fomewhat  woody,  with  an  afh -coloured  bark ;  branches  op- 
polite,  fpreading,  procumbent,  round,  fomewhat  rugged, 
red.  It  refembles  the  foregoing  fpecies,  but  is  fmooth. 
Native  of  Syria  between  Aleppo  and  Antioch,  Calabria, 
and  Sicily.  It  flowers  during  moft  of  t}>e  fummer,  and 
fome  part  of  the  autumn.  The  llirubby  flalks,  leaves  in 
pairs,  and  fetid  fmell,  fufficiently  diftingnilh  this  fpecies. 

6.  Afperula  tinftoria,  or  narrow -leaved  woodroof :  leaves 
linear,  (the  lower  fix,  the  middle  four,  in  a  whorl;)  Hem 
flaccid  ;  moft  of  the  flowers  trifid.  The  whole  plant  is 
green  and  fmooth  The  roots  are  ufed  in  Gothland  inftead 
of  madder,  for  dying  wool  of  a  red  colour.  Native  of 
Sweden,  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  Carniola,  Siberia. 

7.  Afperula  Pyrenaica,  or  Pyrenean  woodroof:  leaves 
four  in  a  whorl,  lanceolate-linear,  ftem  ereif ,  flowers  gene¬ 
rally  trlfid.  Roots  perennial.  Stems  fix  or  (even  inches 
high.  Flowers  red.  Native  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  about  Bal'd. 

8.  Afperula  cynanchica,  or  fquinancy-wort :  leaves  four 
in  a  whorl  linear,  the  upper  ones  oppofite ;  ftem  ereil; 
flowers  quadrifid.  Roots  perennial.  Stems  from  four  Inch¬ 
es  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  proflrate,  hard,  numerous, 
branching  dichotomouily.  Leaves  generally  in  fours,  rare¬ 
ly  five  in  a  whorl,  very  unequal  in  length,  commonly  two 

1  longer 
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longer  and  two  (horter,  the  upper  ones  generally  conjugate, 
but  fometimes  two  very  final!  leaves  appear  betides;  they 
are  all  entire,  roughifh,  and  feffile,  blunt  but  tipped  with 
a  (harp  point.  The  flowers  grow  oneredt  branches,  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  ;  they  are  long  and  divided,  forming 
thin  faftigi'ate  umbels,  and  they  have  a  fweet  fmell,  rarely 
perceived,  like  thofe  of  the  woodroof.  Native  of  France, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Carniola,  Italy,  and  the  Levant. 
Abundant  in  many  parts  of  England,  on  chalk  downs;  as 
about  Dartford  in  Kent,  on  Epfom-dovvns,  Hertfordfliirc, 
Gogmagog-hills,  Newmarket-heath,  Swaffham  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  Armingale-wood  by  Norwich,  the  Suflex  downs,  &c. 
lowering  from  June  to  Auguft. 

9.  Afperula  ariftata,  or  awn-flowered  woodroof :  leaves 
linear,  rather  flcfliy,  the  lower  ones  four  in  a  whorl ;  flow- 
ers  fubtern  aw'ned.  Stem  upright.  Flowers  pale,  yellow- 
j(h,  placed  parallel,  with  the  divilions  bluntly  avvned.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  fouth  of  Europe. 

10.  Afperula  laevigata,  or  fhining  woodroof:  leaves  four 
in  a  whorl,  elliptic,  nervelefs,  fmoothilh  ;  peduncles  diva¬ 
ricate,  trichotomous;  feeds  fcabrous.  Steins  fimple, 
fmootli,  fpreading  Flowers  ufually  in  threes,  peduncled, 
white.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  Introduced  in 
1775  by  M.  Thcuin,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

1 1 .  Afperula  hexaphylla,  or  fix-leaved  woodroof :  leaves 
fix  in  a  whorl,  linear;  flowers  umbelled  terminal,  fubfef- 
ftle.  Root  perennial.  Stems  fometimes  branching  at  the 
bafe,  but  generally  fimple.  The  whole  plant  is  linooth. 
It  grows  in  the  fiflTures  of  the  rocks  near  Tende. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  All  thefe  plants  being  peren¬ 
nial,  except  the  fecond,  may  be  increafed  by  the  roots,  as 
well  as  by  feeds.  The  firft  fort  will  profper  under  the 
Ihade  of  {limbs  in  wildernefs  quarters.  The  fifth  mu  ft 
have  the  protection  of  a  greenhoufe,  and  does  not  conti¬ 
nue  many  years,  but  it  may  be  increafed  both  by  feeds  and 
cuttings.  The  eighth,  growing  naturally  in  chalk,  and 
moll  of  the  others  being  natives  of  rocks,  muft  have  a  dry 
open  fituation. 

AS'PET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridt 
of  St.  Gatidens,  two  leagues  fouth-eaft  of  St.  Gaudens. 

ASPEY'TIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Gui- 
pufcoa,  feven  leagues  from  St.  Sebaftian. 

ASPHAL'TITES  (Lake  of),  [fo  called  from  the  great 
quantity  of  bitumen  it  produces  ;  called  alfo  the  Dead  Sea, 
and,  from  its  fituation,  the  Eaji  Sea ;  the  Salt  Sea,  the  Sea 
of  Sodom,  the  Sea  of  the  Defert,  and  the  Set}  of  the  Plain,  by 
the  facred  writings.]  A  lakfe  of  Judea.  Many  things  have 
been  faid  and  written  of  this  famed  lake;  fuch  as  that  it 
arofe  from  the  fubmerfion  of  the  vale  of  Siddim,  where 
once  flood,  as  is  commonly  reported,  the  three  cities  which 
perifhed  in  the  conflagration  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  for 
their  unnatural  and  deteflable  wickednefs :  on  this  account 
this  lake  has  been  conlidered  as  a  lading  monument  of  the 
judgment  of  God,  to  deter  mankind  from  fuch  abomina¬ 
tions.  Hence  it  is  added,  that  the  waters  are  fo  impreg-. 
nated  with  fait,  fulphur,  and  other  bituminous  matters, 
that  nothing  will  fink  or  live  in  it ;  and,  that  it  cads  fuch  a 
flench  and  fmoke,  that  the  birds  die  in  attempting  to  fly 
over  it.  The  defeription  likewife  of  the  apples  that  grew 
about  it,  fair  without,  but  only  allies  and  bitternefs  within, 
were  looked  upon  as  a  farther  monument  of  God’s  anger. 
So  likewife  the  defeription  which  many  travellers  give  not 
only  of  the  lake,  but  of  all  the  country  round  about,  of 
the  whole  appearing  dreadful  to  behold,  all  fulpluireons, 
bituminous,  dinking,  and  fuffocating :  and,  ladly,  what 
hath  been  farther  affirmed  of  the  ruins  of  the  five  cities 
being  dill  to  be  feen  in  clear  weather,  and  having  been  ac¬ 
tually  feen  in  thefe  latter  times ;  all  thefe  furprifing  things, 
and  ill-grounded  notions,  though  commonly,  and  fo  long, 
received  'among" Chridians,  have  been  of  late  fo  much  ex¬ 
ploded,  not  only  by  the  teftimony  of  very  credible  witnef- 
fes,  but  even  by  arguments  drawn  from  Scripture,  that 
we  muft  give  them  up  as  inventions,  unlefs  we  will  fup- 
pofe  the  face  and  nature  of  all  thefe  things  to  have  been 
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entirely  changed.  Thole,  in  particular,  of  bodies  not  fink¬ 
ing  in  the  water,  and  of  birds  being  difled  by  the  exhala¬ 
tions  of  it,  appear  now  falfe  in  faff.  It  is  true,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fait,  alum,  and  fulphur,  with  which  it  is  impregna¬ 
ted,  render-  it-fo  much  fpecifically  heavier  (Dr.  Pococke 
fays  one-fifth)  than  frefti  water,  that  bodies  w  ill  not  lb  ea- 
fily  fink :  yet  that  author,  and  others,  allure  us,  they  have 
fwam  and  dived  in  it ;  and,  as  to  the  birds,  we  arc  toid 
likewife,  that  they  will  fly  over  it  without  any  harm.  To 
reconcile  thefe  things  with  the  experiments  which  Pliny 
tells  us  had  been  made  by  Vefpafian,  is  impodible,  without 
fuppofing  that  thofe  ingredients  have  been  lince  much  ex- 
haufted,  which  is  not  at  all  improbable  ;  fuch  quantities  of 
them,  that  is,  of  the  bitumen  and  (alt,  having  been  all 
along,  and  being  dill,  taken  off,  and  fuch  dreams  of  frelh 
water  continually  pouring  into  it,  as  may  reafonably  be 
fuppofed  to  have  condderably  diminiflied  its  gravity  and 
denfenefs.  For,  witli  refpedt  to  its  fait,  we  are  told,  the 
Arabs  made  quantities  of.it  from  that  lake,  in  large  pits 
about  the  diore,  which  they  dll  with  that  water,  and  leave 
to  be  crydallized  by  the  fun.  This  (alt  is  in  dome  cafes 
much  commended  by  Galen,  as  very  wholefome,  and  a 
ftrengthener  of  the  ftomach,  &c.  on  account  of  its  unplea- 
fant  bitternefs. 

What  likewife  relates  to  the  condant  fmoke  a  Lending 
from  the  lake,  its  changing  the  colour  of  its  water  three 
times  a-day,  fo  conddently  affirmed  by  Jofephusand  othcr 
ancients,  and  conftrmed  by  prince  Radziville  and  other 
moderns,  who  pretend  to  have  been  eye-witnelfes  of  it,  is 
all  now  in  the  fame  manner  exploded  by  others  of  more 
modern  date,  and  of  at  lead  equal  candour.  The  nnheal- 
thinefs  of  the  air  about  the  lake  was  affirmed  by  Jofephus 
and  Pliny,  efpecially  on  the  wed :  the  monks' that  live  i a 
the  neighbourhood  confirm  the  fame,  and  would  have  dif- 
fuaded  Dr.  Pococke  from  going  to  it  on  that  account :  and, 
as  he  ventured  to  go  and  bathe  in  it,  and  was,  two  days 
after,  feized  with  a  dizzinefs,  and  violent  pain  in  the  fto¬ 
mach  which  laded  near  three  weeks,  they  made  no  doubt 
but  it  was  occafioned  by  it;  and  he  doth  not  feem  to  eon- 
tradidf  them.  As  to  the  water,  it  is,  though  clear,  fo  im¬ 
pregnated  with  fait,  that  thofe  who  dive  into  it  come  out 
covered  with  a  kind  of  faline  matter.  There  is  one  re¬ 
markable  thing  relating  to  this  lake,  generally  agreed  on 
by  all  travellers  and  geographers,  viz.  that  it  receives  the 
waters  of  Jordan,  a  confiderable  river,  the  brooks  of  Jab- 
bole,  Kidion,  Arnon,  and  other  fprings,  which  flow  into  it 
from  the  adjacent  mountains,  and  yet  never  overflows, 
though  there  is  no  vifible  way  to  be  found  by  which  it  dif- 
charges  that  great  influx.  Some  naturalifts  have  been 
greatly  embarrafled  to  find  a  difeharge  for  thefe  waters; 
and  have  therefore  been  inclined  to  fufpedt  the  lake  had  a 
communication  with  the  Mediterranean.  But,  beddes  that 
we  know  of  no  gulph  to  corroborate  this  fuppodtion,  it  has 
been-demonftrated  by  accurate  calculations,  that  evapora-  . 
tion  is  more  than  fufficient  to  carry  off’  the  waters  brought 
by  the  river.  It  is,  in  fad,  very  confiderable;  and  fre¬ 
quently  becomes  fendble  to  the  eye,  by  the  fogs  with  which 
the  lake  is  covered  at  the  riling  of  the  fun,  and  which  are 
afterwards  difperfed  by  the  heat.  It  is  enclofed  on  the 
eaft  and  weft  with  exceeding  high  mountains,  many  of  them 
craggy  and  dreadful  to  behold.  O11  the  north  it  has  the 
plain  of  Jericho;  or,  if  we  take  in  both  (ides  of  the  Jor¬ 
dan,  it  has  the  Great  Plain,  properly  fo  called,  on  the 
fouth  ;  which  is  open,  and  extends  beyond  tire  reach  of  the 
eye.  Jofephus  gives  this  lake  580  furlongs  in  length, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  to  the  town  of  Segor,  on 
the  oppofite  end,  that  is  about  twenty-two  leagues  ;  and 
about  150  furlongs,  or  five  leagues,  in  its  larged  breadth  ; 
but  our  modern  accounts  commonly  give  it  twenty-four 
leagues  in  length,  and  fix  or  (even  in  breadth.  On  the  weft 
fide  is  a  kind  of  promontory,  where  they  pretend  to  (hew 
the  remains  of  Lot’s  wife.  Jofephus  fays  it  was  dill  ftan  i- 
ing  in  his  time  ;  but,  when  prince  Radziville  enquired  af¬ 
ter  it,  they  told  him  there  was  no  fuch  fait  pillar  or  ftatue 
to  be  found.  However,  about  a  century  after  him,  they 
4  A  pretended 
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pretended  to  fhew  Mr.  Maundrell  a  block  or  flump  of 
fait,  which  they  faid  was  the  real  remains  of  this  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  divine  vengeance. 

■  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  name  of  the  Dead  Sea  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  facred  writings ;  but  hath  been  gi¬ 
ven  to  this  lake  becaufe  no  creature  w  ill  live  in  it,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  exceffive  faltnefs,  or  rather  bituminous  quality. 
However,  fome  late  travellers  have  found  caufe  to  fufpeft 
the  common  report  of  its  /breeding  no  living  creature  ;  one 
of  them  having  obferved  on  the  (bore  two  or  three  fhells 
of  fi  Hi  dike  thofe  pf  an  oifter,  and  which  he  fuppofes  to 
have  been  thrown  up  by  the  waves,  at  two  miles  diftance 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  which  he  there  takes  no¬ 
tice  of,  left  they  fhould  be  fufpefled  to  have  been  brought 
jnto  the  lake  by  that  way.  And  Dr.  Pococke,  though  he 
neither  faw  filh  nor  fhells,  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  a 
monk,  that  fome  fort  of  fifh  had  been  caught  in  it;  and 
gives  us  his  opinion,  that,  as  fo  many  forts  live  in  falt-wa- 
ter,  fome  kind  may  be  fo  formed  as  to  live  in  a  bituminous 
one.  Mr.  Volney,  however,  affirms,  that  it  contains  nei¬ 
ther  animal  nor  vegetable  life.  We  fee  no  verdure  on  its 
banks,  nor  are  fifh  to  be  found  within  its  waters.  But  he 
adds,  that  it  is  not  true  that  its  exhalations  are  peftiferous, 
fo  as  to  deftroy  birds  flying  over  it.  “  It  is  very  common 
(fays  he)  to  fee  (wallows  fkimming  its  furface,  and  dipping 
for  the  water  neceffary  to  build  their  nefts.  The  real  caufe 
which  deprives  it  of  vegetables  and  animals  is  the  extreme 
faltnefs  of  the  water,  which  is  infinitely  ftronger  than  that 
of  the  fea.  The  foil  around  it,  equally  impregnated  with 
this  fait,  produces  no  plants;  and  the  air  itfelt,  which  be¬ 
comes  loaded  with  it  from  evaporation,  and  which  receives 
alfo  the  fulphureous  and  bituminous  vapours,  cannot  be 
favourable  to  vegetation :  hence  the  deadly  afpeft  which 
reigns  around  this  lake.  In  other  refpedls,  the  ground 
about  it  is  not  marffiy  ;  and  its  waters  are  limpid  and  in¬ 
corruptible,  as  muft  be  the  cafe  with  a  diflolution  of  fait. 
The  origin  of  this  mineral  is  eafy  to  be  difcovered;  for, 
on  the  louth-weft  fhore  are  mines  of  foflil  fait,  of  which 
.1  have  brought  away  feveral  fpecimens.  They  are  fitua- 
tcd-in  the  fide  of  the  mountains  which  extend  along  that 
border;  and,  for  time  immemorial,  have  fupplied  the 
neighbouring  Arabs,  and  even  the  city  of  Jerufalem.  We 
find  alfo  on  this  fhore  fragments  of  fulphur  and  bitumen, 
w  hich  the  Arabs  convert  into  an  article  of  commerce  ;  as 
alfo  hot  fountains,  and  deep  crevices,  which  are  difcover¬ 
ed  at  a  diftance  by  little  pyramids  built  bn  the  brink  of 
them.  We  likewife  find  a  fort  of  (tone,  which,  on  rub¬ 
bing,  emits  a  noxious  fmell,  burns  like  bitumen,  receives 
a  poli fit  like  white  alabafter,  and  is  ufed  for  the  paving  of 
court-yards.” 

It  is  on  account  of  this  bitumen  that  it  hath  had  the 
name  of  the  Afphaltite  Lake,  it  being  reported  to  have 
thrown  up  great  quantities  of  that  drug,  which  was  much 
in  ufe  among  the  Egyptians,  for  embalming  their  dead 
bodies.  Jofephus  allures  us,  that  in  his  days  it  rofe  in 
lumps  as  big  as  an  ox,  and  fome  even  larger.  But,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  have  formerly  done,  we  are  allured  by  Mr. 
Maundrell,  that  it  is  now  to  be  found  but  in  (mail  quan¬ 
tities  along  the  fhore,  though  in  much  greater  near  the 
Tnountains°on  both  fides  the  lake.  But  the  contrary  is  fince 
affirmed  in  Pococke’s  and  Shaw's  Travels ;  the  firft  of  which 
ftate,  that  it  is  obferved  to  float  on  the  furface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  to  come  on  fhore,  after  windy  weather,  where  the 
Arabians  gather  it,  and  put  it  to  all  the  ufes  that  common 
pitch  is  uled  for,  even  in  the  compofition  of  fome  medi¬ 
cines  :  and,  from  the  other  we  learn,  that  it  was  raifed  at 
certain  limes  from  thebottom,  in  large  hemifpheres,  which, 
a5  foon.as  they  touch  the  furface,  and  are  acted  upon  by 
the  external  air,  burft  at  once,  with  great  noile  and  fmoke, 
like  the  pulvis  fulminans  of  the  chemifts,  difperfing  them¬ 
selves  about  in  a  thoufand  pieces.  From  both  thefe  judi¬ 
cious  authors  we  may  conclude  the  reafen  of  Mr.  Maun- 
,1  jell’s  mi  flake,  both  as  to  the  lake’s  throwing  it  up  only 
on  certain  feafons  (that  rev  ere  ad  gentleman  might  chance 
to  be  there  at  the  wrong  time) ;  and  likewife  as  to  his  not 
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obferving  it  about  the  fliores,  feeing  the  Arabs  are  there 
ready  to  gather  it  as  foon  as  thrown  up  :  all  of  them  de- 
feribe  it  as  refembling  our  black  pitch,  fo  as  not  to  be- 
diftinguifhed  from  it  but  by  its  fulphureous  fmoke  and 
flench  when  fet  on  fire ;  and  it  hath  been  commonly  thought 
to  be  the  fame  with  that  which  our  druggifts  fell  under  the 
name  of  bitumen  Judaicum ,  or  JewiJh  pitch,  though  we  have 
reafon  to  think  that  this  lafl  is  factitious,  and  that  there  is 
now  none  of  the  right  afphaltum  brought  from  Judea.  It 
hath,  moreover,  been  confounded  with  a  fort  of  blackifh- 
combuftible,  called  by  fome  Mofcs’s Jlone,  which,  being  held 
in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  will  burn,  and  caft  a  fmoke  and 
intolerable  flench  :  but  with  this  extraordinary  property, 
that  though  it  lofes  much  of  its  weight  and  colour,  by- 
becoming  whiter,  yet  it  lofes  nothing  of  its  bulk.  Thefe 
Hones,  Dr.  Pococke  tells  us,  are  found  about  two  or  three 
leagues  from  the  fhore  ;  and  lie  concludes,  that  a  ftratum 
of  that  ftone  under  the  lake  is  probably  one  part  of  the 
matter  that  feeds  the  fub terraneous  fire,  and  caufes  the 
bitumen  to  boil  up  out  of  it. 

ASPH  AL’TUM,  f  [a,o-(ptz\r<&,  bitumen.]  This  fub- 
ftance,  likewife  called  bitumen  Judaicum ,  or  Jews  pitch ,  is 
a  fmooth,  hard,  brittle,  black  or  brown  fubftance,  which 
breaks  with  a  poliffi,  melts  eafily  when  heated,  and  when 
pure  burns  without  leaving  any  allies.  It  is  found  in  a 
foft  or  liquid  ftate  on  the  furface  of  the  Dead  Sea  above- 
mentioned,  but  by  age  grows  dry  and  hard.  The  fame 
kind  of  bitumen  is  likewife  found  in  the  earth  in  other 
parts  of  the  world;  in  China,  America,  and  fome  parts  of 
Europe  ;  as  the  Carpathian  hills,  France,  Neufchatel,  See. 
Its  fpecific  gravity,  according  to  Boyle,  is  1400.  Ardent 
fpirit  and  ether  add  upon  it  but  very  (lightly  and  partially. 
Water  does  not  alter  it;  neither  is  it  foluble  in  olive  oil, 
or  the  eflential  oils  of  anifeed  or  turpentine.  According 
to  Neumann,  the  afphaltum  of  the  fliops  is  a  very  different 
compound  from  the  native  bitumen  ;  and  varies,  of  courfe, 
in  its  properties,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ingredients 
made  ufe  of  in  forming  it.  On  this  account,  and  proba¬ 
bly  from  other  reafons,  the  ufe  of  afphaltum,  as  an  article 
of  the  materia  medica,  is  almoft  totally  laid  afide.  Moft 
naturalifts  now  confider  it  as  amber  decompofed  by  fire. 
By  diftillation  it  affords  an  oil  refembling  petroleum.  The 
Indians  and  Arabs  ufe  it  inftead  of  tar,  and  it  is  a  compo¬ 
nent  part  of  the  varnifh  of  the  Chinefe.  Some  writers  re¬ 
late,  that  the  walls  of  Babylon,  and  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
falem,  vvere  cemented  with  bitumen  inftead  of  mortar. 
This  much  is  certain,  that  a  true  natural  bitumen,  for  in- 
ftance,  fuch  as  is  found  in  the  diftricl  of  Neufchatel,  proves 
an  excellent  cement  for  walls,  pavements,  and  other  pur- 
pofes,  uncommonly  firm,  very  durable  in  the  air,  and  not 
penetrable  by  water.  The  watch  and  clock  makers  ufe  a 
compofition  of  afphaltum,  fine  lamp  black,  and  oil  of  fpike 
or  turpentine,  for  drawing  the  black  figures  on  dial-plates 
of  clocks  and  watches. 

ASPHO'DELUS,/  [from  a,  and  a(paJ>,a,fubplanto-,  or 
cnoliihov,  from  o"7ro^©-',  allies  ;  afphodel  being  planted  with 
the  mallow  on  graves.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  hexan- 
dria  monogynia  clafs,  in  the  natural  order  of  coronariae. 
The  generic  characters  are — Calyx:  none.  Corolla:  one- 
petalled,  fix-parted  ;  divifions  lanceolate,  flat,  fpreading  ; 
nectary,  fix  very  (mail  valves,  converging  into  a  globe, 
inferted  into  the  bafe  of  the  corolla.  Stamina  :  filaments 
fix,  fubulate,  inferted  into  the  valves  of  the  neftary,  bow¬ 
ed,  alternately  fhorter;  antherae  oblong,  incumbent,  riling. 
Pillillum  :  germ  roundifli,  within  the  neftary ;  ftyle  Tubu¬ 
late,  in  the  fame  lituation  with  the  ffamens ;  ffigma  trun¬ 
cate.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  globular,  fleffiy,  three-lobed, 
three-celled.  Seeds  :  feveral,  triangular,  gibbous  on  one 
fide. — EJJential  Characler.  Corolla,  fix-parted  ;  nectary,  fix 
valves  covering  the  germ. 

Species.  1.  Afphodelusluteus,oryellovv  afphodel  or  king’s 
fpear:  Hem  leafy,  leaves  three-lided  ftriated.  The  roots 
of  yellow  afphodel  are  compofed  of  many  thick,  flelhy, 
yellow,  tubers,  joined  into  a  head  at  the  top  ;  whence 
arife  (hong,  round,  Angle  Hulks,  near  three  feet  high;  co¬ 
vered 
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ve red  their  whole  length  with  long,  three-cornered,  boat- 
fhaped,  leaves,  of  a  fea-green  colour;  the  upper  part  of 
£he  (talk  is  adorned  half  way  with  yellow  ftar-(haped  flow¬ 
ers,  which  begin  to  open  at  bottom,  fo  that  on  the  fame 
fpike  there  is  often  a  fucceflion  of  flowers  during  a  full 
month  from  the  time  of  its  beginning  to  flower,  which  is 
in  June,  or  towards  the  end  of  May.  It  is  a  native  of  Si¬ 
cily,  where  it  was  found  by  Ray, 

2.  Afphodelus  ramofus,  or  branched  afphodel  or  king’s 
fpear  :  (lent  naked,- leaves  enliform  keeled  fmooth.  This 
fpecies  has  roots  compofed  of  many  thick  flefhy  fibres, 
to  each  of  which  is  fattened  an  oblong  tuber,  as  large  as 
a  final  1  potatoe;  the  leaves  are  long  and  flexible,  having 
acute  edges,  they  grow  in  irregular  clufters  from  the  crown 
of  the  root;  among  thefe  come  out  the  (talks,  which  rile 
more  than  three  feet  high,  (ending  out  feveral  fide  branch¬ 
es,  which  are  naked  ;  the  upper  parts  of  thefe  are  adorned 
with  many  flar-fhaped  flowers,  which  are  white,  with  a 
purple  line  running  longitudinally  along  the  outfide  of 
each  fegment.  They  grow  in  long  fpikes,  flowering  fuc- 
ee  (lively  from  the  bottom  upwards.  They  appear  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn,  Mr. 
Miller  makes  the  unbranched  white  afphodel  to  be  a  dif- 
tinft  fpecies.  The  roots,  he  fays,  are  the  fame;  but  tire 
leaves  are  longer  and  narrower;  the  ftalks  are- Angle,  never 
putting  out  any  lide  branches  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  purer 
white,  and- grow  in  longer  fpikes.  Native  of  the  fouth  of 
Europe.  Lmmenfe  tracts  of  land  in  Apulia  are  covered 
with  it,  and  it  affords  very  good  nourifhment  for  fheep. 

3,  Afphodelus  fiftulofiis;  or  onion-leaved  afphodel:  Item 
naked,  leaves  ffiff  fubulate  ffriated  fubfiftulofe.  This  is 
an  annual  plant.  The  roots  are  compofed  of  many  flefhy 
yellow  fibres.  The  leaves  are  fpread  out  from  the  crown 
of  the  root,  clofe  to  the  ground,  in  a  large  duller  ;  they 
are  convex  on  their  under  fide,  but  flat  above,  and  hollow. 
The  flovver-ffalks  rife  immediately  from  the  root,  and  grow 
about  two  feet  high,  dividing  upwards  into  three  or  four 
branches,  which  are  adorned  with  white  ffarry  flowers, 
having  purple  lines  on  the  outfide  :  thefe  come  out  in  July 
and  Augult,  and  their  feeds  ripen  in  October,  foon  after 
which  the  plants  decay.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth 
of  France,  Spain,  and  the  illand  of  Crete.  Thefe  three 
afphodels  were  all  cultivated  by  Gerard,  in  1596. 

Scopoli  has  defcribed  and  figured  another  fpecies,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  afphodelus  liburnicus.  It  has  a  round  ftem 
a  foot  high,  and  a  line  in  thicknefs.  Flowers  pendulous, 
yellow,  loofe,  an  inch  long,  ftreaked  with  five  brownifh 
lines.  It  was  found  in  Illria,  by  Mygind. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  yeliow  afphodel  multi¬ 
plies  very  faff  by  roots,  and  will  foon  overipread  a  large 
border,  if  fuffered  to  remain  unremoved,  or  if  the  fide 
fhoots  are  not  taken  off’.  The  fecond  does  not  increafe 
very  fall  by  roots,  nor  fhould  it  be  often  tranfplanted,  for 
that  will  weaken  it,  fo  that  the  flower-ffems  will  not  rife 
fo  tall,  or.  produce  fo  many  flowers,  as  when  left  undif- 
turbed  for  forne  years ;  therefore  the  bed  way  is  to  propa¬ 
gate  it  by  feeds.  Thefe  afphodels  are  pretty  ornaments 
for  a  flower-garden  ;  and,  requiring  very  little  trouble  to 
cultivate  them,  are  rendered  more  acceptable.  They  may 
be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fovvn  foon  after 
they  are  ripe,  on  a  warm  border  of  light  frefh  earth  :  in 
the  fpring  the  plants  will  appear,  when  you  fiiould  care¬ 
fully  clear  them  from  weeds,  and  in  dry  weather  they 
mult  be  frequently  watered:  if  this  be  duly  obferved,  the 
plants  will  have  acquired  flrength  enough  to  be  tranf¬ 
planted  by  the  Michaelmas  following  ;  at  which  time  you 
mull  prepare  a  bed  of  frelh  earth  in  the  flower  nurfery, 
into  which  you  flrould  plant  the  roots,  at  about  fix  inches 
diltance  every  way;  obferving  to  plant  them  fo  low,  as 
that  the  top  of  the  roots  may  be  three  or  four  inches  under 
the  furface  of  the  bed  ;  and  fome  old  tan,  or  dung,  Ihould 
be  fpread  over  the  furface  of  the  ground,  to  keep  out  the 
frolt  :  in  this  bed  they  may  remain  one  year,  during  which 
time,  they  Ihould  be  kept  clear  from  weeds  ;  by  which 
time,  the  roots  having  acquired  flrength  enough  to  pro- 
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duce  flowers  the  following  year,  they  fhould,  in  autumn, 
when  their  leaves  are  decayed,  be  carefully  taken  up,  and 
tranfplanted  into  the  flower-garden,  obferving  to  place 
them  in  the  middle  of  the  borders,  amongfl  other  hardy 
kinds  of  flowers,  where,  being  properly  intermixed,  they 
will  make  an  agreeable  variety,  and  continue  a  long  time 
in  flower.  The  third  fort  is  an  annual  plant,  and  is  only 
propagated  by  feeds  ;  thefe  Ihould  be  fown  in  the  autumn, 
when  they  will  more  certainly  grow  than  if  (own  in  the 
fpring  :  when  the  plants  are  up,  they  will  require  no  other 
trouble  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  until  they 
have  put  out  four  or  five  leaves,  when  they  Ihould  be  care¬ 
fully  removed  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain.  If 
the  feeds  of  this  plant  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants 
will  come  up  without  care,  and  thole  which  are  not  re¬ 
moved  will  be  the  ftrongeft  plants,  and  produce  a  greater 
number  of  flowers. 

ASPHUREL A'TA,y.  in  natural  hiftory,  are  femi-me- 
tallic  foffils,  fufible  by  fire,  and  not  malleable  in  their 
pureft  flate,  being  in  their  native  Hate  intimately  mixed 
with  fulphur  and  other  adventitious  matter,  and  reduced 
to  what  are  called  ores.  Of  this  feries  of  foffils  there  are 
only  five  bodies,  each  of  which  makes  a  dillinct  genus; 
viz. -antimony,  bifmuth,  cobalt,  zinc,  or  quickfilver. 

ASPHYX'IA,/  [from  a.  neg,  and  aCpvtyir.®-,  a  pulfe; 
from  ctpvfy,  to  leap,  or  beat,  like  an  artery.]  It  is  fo  na¬ 
med,  becaufe  the  pulfe  is  not  perceptible  to  the  touch  ; 
but  the  charadteriltic  ligns  of  this  difeafe  are,  the  fymp- 
toms  of  apparent  death,  for  the  mod  part,  fuddenly  coming 
on.  If  a  patient,  gradually  growing  worfe,  at  length  dies,  ■ 
that  flate  is  not  an  afphyxy,  becaufe  it  never  has  yet  been 
obferved  that  any  one  recovered  from  fuch  a  (late ;  but 
it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  people  have  appeared  to 
die  fuddenly,  indeed  fome  of  them  have  been  buried, 
who  certainly  might  either  recover  by  the  helD  of  art,  or 
fpontaneoufly,.  This  (late  indeed,  whether  it  arifes  from  the 
brain,  the  heart,  or  lungs,  powerfully  affected,  is  called 
afphyxy  ;  the  moil  obfeure  kind  of  difeafe,  and  requires  the 
molt  diligent  inveftigation  of  phylicians.  Molt  jnllances 
of  afphyxy  are  varieties  of  apoplexy;  the  refl  are  infiances 
of  fyncope,  for  the  moll  part,  if  not  all. 

AS'PIC,  f.  An  oil  extracted  from  a  fpecies  of  wild  la¬ 
vender,  which  grows  in  plenty  in  Languedoc,  in  Provence, 
and  efpecially  one  mountain  of  St.  Baume,  in  France. 
This  oil  is  uled  by  painters,  farriers,  and  other  artificers  ; 
and  likewife  in  medicine,  being  employed  in  feveral  Ga¬ 
lenical  compofitions.  It  is  very  inflammable,  and  when 
once  on  fire  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  extinguilh  it.  The 
true  oil  of  afpic  is  white,  and  of  an  aromatic  feent.  It  is 
the  only  diffoivent  of  fandarac;  by  which  means  it  may  be 
ealily  diftinguilhed  from  that  which  is  counterfeited,  and 
which  is  nothing  but  oil  of  turpentine  mixed  with  a  little 
oil  of  petroleum.  In  this  article,  which  is  taken  from 
Pofilethwaite,  the  author  refers  to  Savary  as  his  authority, 
who  affirms,  that  as  fandarac,  or  gum  fandarac,  is  very 
foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  he  concludes  that  Mr.  Savary  is 
miftaken,  and  mult  have  meant  karabe,  or  yellow  amber. 
In  fadt,  gum  (andarac,  though  it  differs  from  relins  in  fe¬ 
veral  effential  refpedts,  particularly  in  not  being  loluble  in 
olive  oil,  agrees  with  them  neverthelefs  in  this  particular, 
that  alcohol  dilfolves-it. 

A3PICUE  TA  (Martin  de),  commonly  called  the  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Navarre,  or  DoElor  Navarrus ,  was  defeended  of  a 
noble  family,  and  born  the  13th  of  December,  1491,  at 
Varafyn,  a  linall  city  of  Navarre.  He  entered  into  the 
raonaftery  of  regular  canons  at  Roncevaux,  where  he  took 
the  habit,  which  he  continued  to  wear  after  he  left  the 
convent.  He  fludied  claffical  learning,  natural  and  moral 
philofophy,  and  divinity,  at  Alcala,  in  New  Caltile,  adopt¬ 
ing  chiefly  the  fyffem  of  Petrus  Lombardus,  commonly 
called  the  Mafcr  of  the  Sentences.  He  applied  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  law  at  Ferrara,  and  taught  it  with  applaufe  at  Tou- 
loufe  and  Cahors.  After  being  firlt  profeflbr  of  canon  law 
at  Salamanca  for  fourteen  years,  he  quitted  that  place  to 
be  profed'or  of  law  at  Coimbra,  with  a  large  (alary.  The 
1  duties 
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duties  of  this  office  he  difcharged  for  twenty  years,  and 
then  refigned  it  to  retire  into  his  own  country.  Having 
made  a  journey  to  Rome,  to  plead  the  caufe  of  Bartholo- 
mco  de  Caranza,  archbifhop  of  Toledo,  who  had  been  ae¬ 
rated  of  herefy  before  the  tribunal  of  the  inquifitiou  in 
Spain,  and  whofe  caufe  was,  by  the  pope’s  order,  to  be 
tried  in  that  city,  Afpicueta’s  writings,  which  were  well 
known,  procured  him  a  molt  honourable  reception.  Pope 
Pius  V.  made  him  affidant  to  cardinal  Francis  Aciat,  his 
vice-penitentiary ;  and  Gregory  XIII.  never  palled  by  his 
floor  without  calling.  His  name  became  lb  famous,  that 
even  in  his  life-time  the  higheft  encomium  on  a  learned 
man  was  to  call  him  a  Navarrus.  He  was  confultcd  as  an 
oracle.  By  temperance  he  prolonged  his  life  to  a  great 
length.  His  economy  enabled  him  to  give  fubftantial 
proofs  of  his  charity.  Being  very  old,  he  ufed  to  ride  on 
a  mule  through  the  city,  and  relieved  all  the  poor  he  met ; 
to  whieh  his  mule  was  fo  accudomed,  that  it  hopped  of 
its  own  accord  at  the  light  of  every  poor  man  till  its  maf- 
ter  had  relieved  him.  He  refufed  feveral  honourable  polls 
in  church  and  hate,  that  he  might  have  leifure  to  correCt 
and  improve  the  works  he  had  already  written,  and  com¬ 
pote  others.  He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-four,  on  the 
2  ilt  of  June,  1586.  He  wrote  a  valt  number  of  treatifes 
on  morality  and  the  canon  law. 

ASPIRAN',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Herald t,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  didriCt  of 
fiLodeve,  two  leagues  north  of  Pezenas. 

To  AS'PIRATE,  v.  a.  [ afpiro ,  Lat.]  To  pronounce 
with  afpiration,  or  full  breath  ;  as  we  alpirate  horfe ,  koufe, 
and  hog. 

To  Aspirate,  v.n.  [afpiro,  Lat.]  To  be  pronounced 
with  full  breath. — Where  a  vowel  ends  a  word,  the  next 
begins  either  with  a  confonant,  or  what  is  its  equivalent ; 
for  out’  w  and  h  afpirate.  Dryden. 

Aspirate,  afj.  [ afpiratus ,  Lat.]  Pronounced  with  full 
breath. — For  their  being  pervious,  you  may  call  them,  if 
you  pleafe,  perfpirate;  but  yet  they  are  not  afpiratc,  i.  e, 
With  fuch  an. afpiration  as  h.  Holder. 

Aspirate,  in  grammar,  denotes  words  marked  with 
the  fpiritus  afper.  See  Asper. 

ASPIRA'TION,  f.  [ajpiratio,  Lat.]  A  breathing  af¬ 
ter  ;  an  ardent  wiih;  ufed  generally  of  a  wifli  for  fpiritual 
bleffings. — A  foul  infpired  with  the  warmed  afpirations  af¬ 
ter  celedial  beatitude,  keeps  its  powers  attentive.  Watts. — 
The  aCi;  of  afpiring,  or  defiring  fomething  high  and  great: 
sTis  he  ;  I  ken  the  manner  of  his  gait ; 

He  rifes  on  his  toe  ;  that  fpii  it  of  his 
In  afpiration  lifts  him  from  the  earth.  Shakefpeare. 
The  pronunciation  of  a  vowel  with  full  breath. — H  is  only 
a  guttural  afpiration,  i.  e.  a  more  forcible  inipulle  of  the 
breath  from  the  lungs.  Holder. 

To  ASPI'RE,  v.  n.  [ afpiro ,  Lat.]  To  defire  with  eager- 
nels  ;  to  pant  after  fomething  higher  :  fome times  with  the 
particle  to. — Molt  excellent  lady,  no  expectation  in  others, 
nor  hope  in  himfelf,  could  afpire  to  a  higher  mark,  than  to 
be  thought  worthy  to  be  prailed  by  you.  Sidney. 

Afpiring  to  be  gods,  if  angels  fell, 

Afpiring  to  be  angels,  men  rebel.  Pope. 

Sometimes  with  after. — Thofe  are  raifed  above  fenfe,  and 
afpire  after  immortality,  who  believe  the  perpetual  dura¬ 
tion  of  their  fouls.  Tillotfon. — To  rife  ;  to  tower  : 

There  is  betwixt  that  fmile  we  would  afpire  to. 

That  fweet  afpeCt  of  princes  and  our  ruin, 

More  pangs  and  fears  than  war  or  women  have.  Shakefpeare. 


ASPI'RER,/!  One  that  ambitioufly  drives  to  be  greater 
than  he  is:  They  ween’d 

To  win  the  mount  of  God  ;  and  on  his  throne 
To  fet  the  envier  of  his  date,  the  proud 
AJpirer;  but  their  thoughts  prov’d  fond  and  vain.  Milton. 

j\SPLE'NIUM,  f  [from  «,  and  <77 t\y,v,  becaufe  it  was 
fuppofed  to  dry  up  the  fpleen.]  In  botany,  a  genus  ef 
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the  eryptogamia  filices,  or  clafs  of  ferns.  The  generic 
characters  are — Fructifications  difpofed  in  right  lines  along 
the  under  dilk  of  the  frond. 

Species.  I.  Frond  fimple.  r.  Afplenium  rhizophyllum^ 
or  root-leaved  fpleenwort :  fronds  cordate-enfiform  undi¬ 
vided,  top  filiform  rooting.  Root  fibrofe.  Fronds  trian¬ 
gular,  acuminate,  point  long,  linear.  Fructifications  -ir¬ 
regularly  difperfed  over  the  whole  dilk  of  the  leaf  in  ob¬ 
long  fpots.  The  ends  of  the  fronds  bend  down  to  the 
ground,  and  there  throw  out  roots,  by  which  means  this, 
fpecies  of  fern  propagates  itfelf.  It  was  fent  to  Morifon 
from  Virginia,  by  Banider,  in  1680,  and  is  found  in  other 
parts  of  North  America.  According  to  the  catalogue  of 
the  royal  botanic  garden  at  Kew,  it  was  introduced  about 
1764,  by  Mi*.  John  Bartram.  Probably  Morifon  had  only 
dry  fpecimens,  and  not  the  living  plant. 

2.  Afplenium  hemionitis,  or  mule’s  tongue,  mule’s  fern, 
or  fpleenwort :  fronds  fimple  cordate-hadate  five-lobed. 
quite  entire,  dipes  fmooth  and  even.  Mule’s  fern  is  very 
nearly  allied  to  hart’s  tongue,  No.  3  ;  but  the  longitudinal 
diameter  of  the  frond  fcarcely-  exceeds  the  tranfvcrfe  one. 
It  is  a  low  fern,  not  above  fix  inches  in  height,  with  a 
•fib rous. root.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and  Madeira. 
Introduced  in  1779,  by  Mr.  Francis  Maffon. 

3.  Afplenium  fcolopendrium,  or  hart’s  tongue  fpleen¬ 
wort :  fronds  fimple  cordate-lingulate  quite  entire,  dipes 
hirfute.  Root  black,  hard,  covered  with  feales,  and  emit¬ 
ting  numerous  drong  black  fibres.  Fronds  from  five  inches 
to  a  foot  in  length,  and  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  half 
in  breadth,  lanceolate,  rounded  and  hollowed  at  the  bafe, 
.of  a  tough  and  firm  texture,  of  a  dark  fhining  green  above, 
paler  underneath,  having  numerous  parallel  veins  running 
obliquely  from  the  midrib  to  the  margin  ;  which  is  ufu- 
ally  more  or  lefs  waved :  but  the  fronds  are  much  fub- 
ject  to  vary ;  and  hence  feveral  varieties  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  by  authors,  as  the  curled,  waved,  cindered,  and 
branching,  hart’s  tongue.  Fructifications  in  parallel  lines, 
oblique  to  the  midrib,  commonly  in  one  row’  on  each  fide 
of  it,  but  fometimes  there  is  a  double  row,  thofe  of  the 
inner  row  much  larger  than  the  outer  ;  the  lower  part  of 
the  frond  is  often  barren :  the  lines  are  narrow  at  firft, 
and  covered  with  a  pale  membranaceous  pellucid  involu¬ 
cre,  which  burds  when  the  capfules  fwell,  and  then  they 
are  much  wider,  and  the  capfules  are  globular  and  brown, 
each  fur  rounded  with  a  jointed  eladic  ring;  when  the  feeds 
are  ripe,  the  capfule  is  forced  open  by  this,  and  they  are 
difperfed  ta  a  confiderable  didance.  The  feeds  are  very 
numerous,  and  fcarcely  vifible  to  the  naked  eye ;  when 
magnified,  they  appear  roundifh,  and  full  of  little  project¬ 
ing  points.  Native  of  mod  parts  of  Europe,  in  fhady 
lanes,  on  walls  and  rocks,  in  wells  and  damp  caverns. 
Common  in  many  parts  of  England,  efpecially  in  the 
north.  It  is  in  full  feed  from  September  to  November. 
The  officinal  names  are  lingua  cervina,  phyllitis,  and  fcclo- 
pendrium.  It  is  called  hart’s  tongue ,  from  the  form  of  the 
leaf,  in  all  the  northern  languages,  with  very  little  varia¬ 
tion.  The  leaves  were  recommended  as  aperients  and  cor¬ 
roborants,  in  obdruCtions  of  the  vifeera,  &c.  They  hav® 
been  chiefly  ufed  in  apozems  and  infufions.  Ray  Recom¬ 
mends  the  plant,  from  his  own  experience,  as  a  good  me¬ 
dicine  againd  convuldve  diforders  ;  but  it  is  difearded 
from  the.  prefent  practice.  The  common  people  indeed 
dill  ufe  an  ointment  made  with  the  leaves  of  this,  as  aids 
of  ophiogloffum,  or  adder’s  tongue,  in  burns  and  fealds. 

4.  Afplenium  nidus,  or  bird’s-ned  Ipleenwort :  fronds 
fimple  lanceolate  quite  entire  fmooth.  The  leaves  of  this 
are  two  feet  long,  and  fix  or  feven  inches  wide,  firm  and 
thick,  fmooth,  and  dreaked  at  an  acute  angle.  The  lines 
of  fructification  between  the  nerves  or  parallel  dreaks  are 
ihort,  fcarcely  extending  one-third  of  the  breadth  of  the 
leaf.  It  roots  into  the  tops  of  trees.  The  leaves  come  out 
in  a  circle,  are  erect,  and  form  a  kind  of  umbel,  in  the 
middle  of  which  birds  make  their  neds.  Native  of  Java, 
and  the  Society  ides. 

5.  Afplenium  ferratum,  or  ferrate-leaved  fpleenwort : 

fronds 
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fronds  Hinple  lanceolate  ferrate  fubfeflile.  The  root  con- 
fids  of  brown  fibres,  fending  up  eight  or  nine  lronds,  three 
inches  long,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad  where  broad- 
eft,  yellowifh  green,  narrow  at  the  beginning,  increafing 
to  near  the  end,  and  then  decreating  to  a  blunt  point.  Na¬ 
tive  of  woods  in  the  inland  parts  ot  Jamaica. 

6.  Afplenium  plantagineum,  or  plaintain-leaved  fpleen¬ 
wort  :  fronds  fimple  ovate-lanceolate  lubcrenate,  ttipe 
four-cornered.  This  feldom  rifes  above  ten  or  twfelve 
inches ;  the  fronds  rife  from  a  thick  fibrous  root,  which 
generally  runs  into  the  ground,  whereas  the  foregoing 
Iometimes  grows  upon  trees.  Native  of  Jamaica. 

7.  Afplenium  lanceum,  or  lance-leaved  fpleenwort  : 
fronds  fimple  elliptic  entire  fmooth,  ftipe  round  fcaly. 
Native  of  Japan. 

8.  Afplenium  bifolium,  or  double-leaved  fpleenwort : 
fronds  pinnate;  leaflets  lanceolate  fubfinuate  connate.  Root 
compo'fed  of  many  thickifh  branching  black  fibres;  fronds 
all  double,  or  conipofed  of  two  equal  fimilar  leaflets  uni¬ 
ted  at  the  bafe  by  a  common  membrane.  Native  of  South 
America. 

11.  Frond  pinnatifid.  9.  Afplenium  ceterach,  or  com¬ 
mon  fpleenwort  or  miltwafte  :  fronds  pinnatifid;  lobes  al¬ 
ternate  confluent  obtufe.  The  root  confifts  of  many  fibres 
adhering  to  a  fhort  fhapelefs  head,  which  is  furrounded 
thickly  by  the  flumps  of  decayed  leaves,  and  is  of  a  dark- 
brown  colour.  Fronds  many,  from  three  to  fix  inches  in 
length,  the  hollows  between  the  lobes  nearly  of  the  fame 
fize  and  fhape  as  the  lobes  themfelves  :  there  are  about 
twenty  pairs  of  thefe  lobes  in  a  frond ;  they  are  fhort, 
broad,  roundifli,  entire,  but  waved  on  the  edge,  larged  in 
the  middle  of  the  frond,  diminifhing  gradually  both  to  the 
end  and  the  bafe;  they  are  of  a  dark  fhining  green  on  the 
upper  fide ;  and  when  the  plant  is  old  the  edges  are  rolled 
backwards.  The  flipe  is  fhort  and  brown.  Linnaeus  re¬ 
marks,  that  the  leaves  are  fo  fcaly  underneath,  that  the 
fructifications  are  not  diflinguifhable ;  but  this  is  only  when 
tire  fronds  are  old,  and  is  occafioned  by  the  involucres  of 
the  fradtification  being  very  large  :  for  when  they  are  young 
the  lines  are  fufflciently  didinft;  they  are  three  or  four,  and 
Iometimes  five,  fix,  and  eveir  feven,  in  number,  placed  ob¬ 
liquely  near  the  midrib  on  each  fide  ;  at  firfi  they  are  pale- 
coloured;  but,  as  the  plant  advances  in  growth,  the  feed- 
vefTels  enlarge,  turn  brown,  and  when  they  burft  run  to¬ 
gether,  and  cover  the  whole  lower  difk.  Native  of  mod 
parts  of  Europe,  on  old  walls  and  in  the  clefts  of  moid 
rocks  ;  as  about  Bridol,  Bury  in  Suffolk,  Heydon  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  A  the, ridge  in  Hertfordfhire,  near  Malham  Tarn,  and 
many  other  places  in  the  northern  countries.  It  is  in  feed 
from  May  to  October.  It  has  been  recommended  as  a  pec¬ 
toral,  and  as  an  aperient  in  obdructions  of  the  vifcera  : 
and  an  infufion  of  the  leaves  has  been  given  againft  the 
gravel.  It  was  recommended  by  the  ancients  for  the  va¬ 
rious  diforders  of  the  fpleen,  but  it  is  entirely  a  ftranger  to 
modern  practice. 

10.  Afplenium  obtufifolium,  or  blunt-leaved  fpleen¬ 
wort  :  fronds  fubpinnate;  pinnas  obtufe  linuate,  decur- 
tent,  alternate.  Native  of  South  America. 

III.  Frond  pinnate,  x  1.  Afplenium  nodofum,  or  knot- 
ted-flalked  fpleenwort;  fronds  pinnate;  pinnas  oppolite 
lanceolate  and  quite  entire.  Height  a  foot  and  a  halt, 
(Browne  fays  three  or  four  feet,)  upright,  fmooth.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Weft  Indies  and  Cochin-China, 

12.  Afplenium  falicifolium,  or  willow-leaved  fpleen¬ 
wort  :  f  ronds  pinnate  ;  pinnas  lickle-lanceglate  crenate  from 
the  bafe  upwards,  angular.  Height  a  foot  and  half.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Jamaica  and  the  Antilles. 

13.  Afplenium  trichomanes,  or  common  maidenhair: 
fronds  pinnate  ;  pinnas  roundifh  crcnate.  Roots  fmall, 
confiding  of  brown  capillary  fibres.  Fronds  five  or  fix 
inches  in  length,  fometimes  fhorter  and  Iometimes  longer, 
lanceolate.  The  leaflets  vary  fometimes  in  figure,  and 
manner  of  notching  about  the  edge.  Native  of  Europe, 
in  the  crevices  of  rocks  and  walls,  and  in  fhady  places 
.£mong  fiones.  It  is  in  feed  from  May  to  OClober.  The 
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country  people  fometimes  give  a  tea  or  fyrup  of  it  for 
coughs  and  other  complaints  of  the  thorax.  A  little  of 
the  fyrup  mixed  with  water  makes  a  very  pleafant  draught. 
That  which  is  brought  from  abroad  has  orange-flower  wa¬ 
ter  in  it.  But  feveral  different  ferns  are  made  ufe  of  for 
fyrup  of  capillaire. 

14.  Afplenium  viride,  or  green  fpleenw  ort  :  fronds  pin¬ 
nate  ;  pinnas  roundifli  crenate  truncate  at  the  bafe.  The 
ftipe  of  this  is  more  tender,  and  frequently  of  a  pa!o  green 
colour,  but  fometimes  brownifh  towards  the  root;  in  fomc 
fpecimens  they  are  brown  and  glofly,  as  in  the  foregoing. 
Native  of  moift  rocks  on  the  mountains  of  Yorklhire,  Wefl- 
moreland,  and  North  Wales. 

15.  Afplenium  ebeneum,  or  ivory-fliped  fpleenwort: 
frond  pinnate  ;  pinnas  lanceolate  fubialcate  ferrate  eared 
at  the  bale,  flipe  very  glofly  fimple.  Native  of  North 
America. 

16.  Afplenium  dentatum,  or  tooth-leaved  fpleenwort : 
fronds  pinnate;  pinnas  wedge-fliaped  obtufe  crenate-emar- 
ginate.  Native  of  South  America  and  the  Weft  Indies. 

17.  Afplenium  marinum,  or  fea  maidenhair  or  fpleen¬ 
wort,  or  dwarf  fea-fern  :  frond  pinnate  ;  pinnas  obovate 
ferrate  gibbous  above,  obtufe,  wedged  at  the  bafe.  Sea 
fpleenwort  has  fronds  from  three  inches  to  a  foot  in  length, 
but  commonly  about  five  or  fix  inches.  Stipes  fmooth, 
generally  reddifli  brown.  Native  of  SufTex,  Devonfhire, 
Cornwall,  Cumberland,  Lancafhire,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 
on  rocks  of  the  fea  coaft. 

x8.  Afplenium  cultrifolium,  or  fickle-leaved  fpleen¬ 
wort  :  fronds  pinnate;  pinnas  fickle-lanceolate,  gafh-fer- 
rate,  from  the  bafe  downwards  angular.  Native  of  the 
ifland  of  Martinico. 

19.  Afplenium  rhizophorum:  fronds  pinnate,  rooting 
at  top  ;  pinnas  ovate  repand  fomewhat  eared  ;  very  fmall 
ones  remote  quite  entire.  This  feldom  grow<s  above  ten 
or  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  is  always  found  with  the 
top  bending  towards  the  ground.  The  young  plant  is 
Amply  pinnate,  but  when  farther  advanced  it  is  bipimjate. 
Native  of  Jamaica. 

20.  Afplenium  monantbemum,  or  one-flowered  fpleen¬ 
wort  :  fronds  pinnate  ;  pinnas  trapeziumed  obtufe  ferrate, 
entire  behind;  one  line 'of  frudification.  Fronds  nume¬ 
rous,  attending,  a  foot  high,  frequently  twilled,  linear- 
lanceolate,  acute,  very  fmooth.  Native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

21.  Afplenium  ruta  muraria,  or  wall-rue,  tentwort,  or 
white  fpleenwort :  fronds  alternately  decompound  ;  leaf¬ 
lets  wedge-fliaped  crenulate.  Fronds  many  from  one  root, 
three  or  four  inches  high,  furnifhed  at  the  end  with  three 
(fometimes  only  two)  pinnas,  placed  alternately  ;  they  are 
fhort,  broad,  either  rhomboidal  or  trapezium  fhaped,  very 
dark  green  above,  paler  underneath  ;  the  two  tides  next 
the  bafe  entire,  the  two  others  finely  crenate.  The  fructi¬ 
fications  firfi  appear  in  two  or  three  longifh  white  oblique 
dots  on  each  fide  the  nerve  ;  when  the  feeds  are  ripe  the 
veffels  burft,  and  cover  the  whole  dilk  of  the  frond  except 
the  edge.  Native  of  Europe,  in  the  fi  flu  res  of  walls  and 
rocks.  In  feed  from  June  to  October.  This  alfo  was  for¬ 
merly  ufed  in  coughs  and  obflruCtions,  but  is  now  entirely 
out  of  repute. 

22.  Afplenium  alternifolium,  or  alternate-leaved  fpleen¬ 
wort  :  fronds  limply  pinnate;  leaflets  alternate,  wedge- 
fliaped,  gaflied  above.  This  differs  from  our  common 
wall-rue  in  having  the  Items  more  fimple,  black  at  the 
bafe,  with  one  or  two  fhort  divilions  only,  having  three 
leaves  lobed  and  two-lobed  ;  the  other  leaves  are  foiitary, 
the  firfi  cut  with  four  toothlets  at  mod;  the  tipper  ones 
fimple,  with  the  tip  fliortly  cut.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
leaf  are  two  or  three  lines,  feldom  four,  of  a  longifh  form. 
Emnxus  pei  fitted  in  regarding  this  as  a  variety  only  of  the 
fpregoing.  Native  of  Switzerland  and  Audria. 

23.  Afplenium  adiantum  nigrum,  or  black  maidenhair; 
fronds  fubtripinnate,  leaflets  alternate,  pinnas  lanceolate 
gafli-fe irate.  Black  maidenhair  has  the  fronds  commonly 
eight  or  nine  inches  high,  fometimes  a  little  more  or  lei's ; 
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their  outline  is  triangular.  Stipes  gloffy,  black  or  very 
dark  red.  The  fructifications  appear  at  firft  in  oblique 
whitilh  lines  (three  to  l’even),  which  afterwards  become 
brown,  and  when  they  burl!  cover  the  difk  of  the  leaflet 
except  the  edge.  Native  of  Europe,  in  the  fiffures  of  ro-cks 
and  old  walls,  and  among  ftones  in  (hady  places.  In  feed 
from  April  to  October.  There  are  varieties  in  the  leafing 
of  this  fern. 

24.  Afplenium  trichomanes  ramofum,  or  branched  mai¬ 
denhair:  fronds  doubly-pinnat'e,  pinnas  obovate  crenate, 
lower  leaflets  fmaller.  Mr.  Bolton  looks  upon  this  as  a 
variety  of  the  preceding  fpecies. 

25.  Afplenium  marginatum,  or  margined  fpleenvvort  : 
fronds  pinnate;  pinnas  oppofite  cordate-lanceolate  fub- 
marginate  quite  entire.  26.  Afplenium  fquamofum,  or 
fcalv-ftiped  fpleenwort :  fronds  pinnate;  pinnas  acuminate 
gaflied,  ftipe -fcaly.  27.  Afplenium  ftriatum,  or  ftriated 
ipleenwort:  fronds  pinnate;  pinnas  pinnatifid  obtufe  ere  - 
nate,  the  terminal  one  acuminate.  Natives  ot  South  America. 

28.  Afplenium  erofutn,  or  lacerated  Ipleenwort:  fronds 
pinnate;  pinnas  trapeze-oblong,  ftriated,  eroie,  eared  at 
tlie  bafe.  Height  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  inches.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Jamaica. 

29.  Afplenium  Japonictim,  or  Japonefe  fpleenwort  : 
fronds  pinnate;  pinnas  acute  galh-pinnatifid  lerrulate  ; 
ftipe  fcaly,  two  feet  high.  Native  of  Japan. 

30.  Afplenium  refeftum,  or  half-leaved  fpleenwort  : 
fronds  pinnate  ;  pinnas  trapezium-fhaped  acuminate  gafh- 
crenate  entire  behind.  Frond  a  foot  high,  lanceolate, 
acute,  fmooth.  Found  by  Commerfon  in  the  ifland  of 
Bourbon. 

31.  Afplenium  bulbofum,  or  bulbous-rooted  fpleenwort: 
fronds  pinnate;  pinnas  lanceolate  (lightly  crenate;  root 
bulbous.  Height  one  foot.  Native  of  the  mountains  of 
Cochin-China,  where  the  root  is  eaten. 

Species  from  Swartz.  32.  Afplenium  proliferum:  fronds 
fubiefiile  broad-lanceolate,  the  firft  leaves  obovate,  root¬ 
ing  at  the  end.  Root  fmall,  fcaly,  black,  with  many  long 
dark-brown  fibre?.  Leaves  many,  of  different  (izes,  the 
largeft  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  about  half  an  inch 
broad  near  the  middle.  They  end  in  a  point,  which  bows 
down  to  the  ground,  takes  root,  and  lends  out  rounder 
leaves,  in  time  growing  longer,  and  with  their  ends  taking 
root.  The  feed  lies  in  round  fpots  on  each  fide  of  the 
middle  rib  underneath.  Native  of  Jamaica. 

33.  Afplenium  pumilum  :  frond  ternate,  leaflets  three- 
parted  gaflied.  Fronds  feveral,  upright,  about  four  inches 
high.  Native  of  Jamaica  and  Martinieo. 

34.  Afplenium  dimidiatum  :  fronds  pinnate,  pinnas  tra¬ 
peze-oblong  acuminate,  angular  upwards,  entire  and  flat 
downwards.  -  35.  Afplenium  fragrans  :  fronds  fubtripin- 
nate,  leaflets  alternate,  pinnas  lanceolate  broadifh,  ferrate 
at  the  tip.  36.  Afplenium  grandiflorum  :  fronds  pinnate, 
pinnas  alternate  lanceolate  fubferrate,  at  the  bafe  redfan- 
gular  above,  rounded  below.  37.  Afplemum  diffedhim  : 
fronds  pinnate,  pinnas  lanceolate  galh-ferrate,  tailed  at  the 
tip.  38.  Afplenium  prsemorfum  :  frond  tripinnatifid, 
pinnas  fomewhat  wedge- lhaped,  pinnules  erofe-toothed  at 
the  tip.  39.  Afplenium  cicutarium  :  frond  tripinnate  very 
fmooth,  the  upper  ones  pinnatifid,  leaflets  lanceolate  en¬ 
tire.  Natives  of  Jamaica.  The  laft  has  a  lolid  black  root, 
covered  with  a  black  hairy  mofs  tov/ards  its  top,  whence 
rife  nine  or  ten  leaves  about  three  inches  high.  Stipes 
dark  green,  at  an  inch  from  the  ground,  dividing  into  fe¬ 
veral  alternate  twigs,  thofe  in  the  middle  being  largeft, 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  made  up  of  alternate 
fmall  roundifh  pinnules,  deeply  cut  in  at  the  edge,  of  a 
pale  green  colour  above,  and  underneath  having  very 
many  ferruginous  fpots. 

Species  from  Forjler.  40.  Afplenium  flaccidum  :  fronds 
pinnate,  leaflets  alternate  remote  pinnatifid,  linear  (tiff. 
41.  Afplenium  lncidum  :  fronds  pinnate,  leaflets  oppofite 
oblong-ovate  acuminate  ferrulate.  42.  Afplenium  polyo- 
don  :  "fronds  pinnate,  leaflets  trapezoid  acuminate  acute 
doubly-ferrate.  43.  Afplenium  obliquum :  fronds  pin- 
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nate;  ftipes  fcaly  ;  leaflets  oblong  oppofite  acuminate  fer^ 
rate,  the  outer  margin  Ihorter.  44.  Afplenium  obtufa- 
tum:  fronds  pinnate,  leaflets  oppofite  oblong  obtufe  fer¬ 
rate.  45.  Afplenium  tenerum :  fronds  pinnate,  leaflets 
rhomb-oblong  obtufe  galh-ferrate.  46.  Afplenium  c-au  da¬ 
tum:  fronds  pinnate ;  leaflets  pinnatifid,  linear,  briftlc- 
fhaped  at  the  tip  ;  fegments  blunt,  galh-ferrate  at  the  tip  ; 
ftipe  rough  with  hairs.  47.  Afplenium  bulbifcrum :  fronds 
fub-bipinnate ;  leaflets  decurrent,  oblong,  obtufe,  pinna¬ 
tifid;  fructifications  proliferous.  Natives  of  New  Zealand. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Whoever  is  defirous  of  culti¬ 
vating  any  of  thefe  ferns  muff  have  walls,  rocks,  or  heaps 
of  ftones,  to  let  the  hardy  fpecies  in  ;  or  pots  may  be  filled 
with  loarHy  undunged  earth,  or  fand,  gravel,  and  lime- 
rubbiih,  for  that  purpofe,  placing  them  in  the  (bade. 
Hart’s  tongue  has  been  railed  from  feed  ;  but  all  the  forts 
may  be  increafed  by  parting  the  roots.  Some  of  the  fo¬ 
reign  ones  mult  bo  placed  under  a  common  frame  in  win¬ 
ter;  and  it  is  evident,  that  fuch  as  are  natives  of  the  Welt 
Indies,  and  other  hot  climates,  require  the  protection  of  a 
Hove.  See  AcROs'riCHUM  and  Meniscium. 

ASPO'E,  a  fmall  iliand  of  Sweden,  in  the  Baltic,  two 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Carlfcr.Qon, 

ASPORTA'TION,  f.  [ afportatio ,  Lat.]  A  carrying 
away. 

ASPREL'LA,  f.  in  botany.  See  Leersia. 

ASPREMONT',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Meufe,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftriCl 
of  St.  Michel,  four  miles  fouth-eaft  of  St.  Michel. 

AS'PRES  LES  VAY'NES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Higher  Alps,  and  chief  place  of  a  can¬ 
ton,  in  the  diftriCt  of  Serres,  fifteen  miles  weft  of  Gap. 

AS'PRO,  a  river  of  European  Turkey,  which  runs  into 
the  fea,  twenty-eight  miles  weft  of  Lepanto. 

ASPROSPI'ZI A,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  ten 
miles  fouth- fouth-weft  of  Livadia. 

ASQUINT',  adv.  [from  a  and fquint.'\  Obliquely;  not 
in  the  ftraight  line  of  vifion.  —  A  lingle  guide  may  direct 
the  way  better  than  five  hundred,  w  ho  have  contrary  views, 
or  look  afqnint ,  or  fhut  their  eyes.  Swift. 

ASS,/,  [afinus,  I. at.]  An  animal  of  burden,  remarkable 
for  (luggilhnefs,  patience,  hardinefs,  coarfenefs  of  food, 
and  long  life.  See  Equus.  A  ftupid,  heavy,  dull,  fel¬ 
low;  a  dolt. — I  do  begin  to  perceive  that  1  am  made  an 
afs.  Shakefpeare. 

Coronation  of  the  Ass,  in  antiquity,  was  a  part  of  the 
ceremony  of  the  feaft  of  Vefta,  wherein  the  bakers  put 
bread-crowns  on  the  heads  of  thefe  quadrupeds ;  Ecce  co- 
ronatis panis  dependet  afellis.  Hence,  in  an  ancient  calendar, 
the  ides  of  June  are  thus  denoted;  FeJIum  ef  Veftce  ;  afinus 
coronaturl  This  honour,  it  feems  was  done  the  beaft,  be- 
caufe,  by  its  braying,  it  had  faved  Vefta  from  being  ra- 
vifhed  by  the  Lamfacan  god.  Hence  the  formula,  Vejlat 
delicium  ef  afinus. 

AS'SA,  a  towm  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  ifland  of 
Cephalonia,  fixteen  miles  north-north-weft  of  Cephalonia. 

Assa-foetida,/  in  botany.  See  Ferula. 

ASSACH',  or  Assath,/.  was  a  cuftom  of  purgation 
ufed  of  old  in  Wales,  by  .which  the  party  accufed  was 
obliged  to  clear  himfeif  by  the  oaths  of  300  men.  It  is 
mentioned  in  ancient  MSS.  and  prevailed  till  the  time  of 
Henry  V.  w-hen  it  was  abrogated.  1  Hen.  V.  c.  6. 

ASSA'I,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  province  of  Oomi,  or 
Omi. 

To  ASSAIL',  v.  a.  [ajfailler,  Fr.  ]  To  attack  in  a  hoftile 
manner;  to  affault;  to  fall  upon;  to  invade.  To  attack, 
with  argument ;  cenfure;  ormotivesappliedto  the  paflions: 
How  have  I  fear’d  your  fate !  but  fear’d  it  mod, 

When  love  ajfail’d' you  on  the  Libyan  coaft.  Dryden. 

ASSAIL'ABLE,  adj.  That  which  may  be  attacked: 

Banquo,  and  his  Fleance,  live. - - 

—But  in  them  nature’s  copy’s  not  eternal. — 

—There’s  comfort  yet,  they  are  available.  Shakefpeare,. 

ASSAIL'ANT, 
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ASSAIL'ANT,/.  [ajfailant,  Fr.]  We  that  attacks ;  in 
Opposition  to  defendant . —  1  he  lame  was  lowell  encountei- 
ed  by  the  defendants,  'that  the  obftinacy  of  the  ajjailants 
did  but  increafe  the  lofs.  Hayward ; 

Assait.ant,  adj.  Attacking;  invading. 

ASS  AIL'ER,/.  One  who  attacks  another. 

ASSAM',  a  country  of  Alia,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Thibet,  on  the  calf  by  Hindoftan,  on  the  loath  by  Mec- 
ley  ;  the  ealfern  boundaries  are  not  known. 

Assam',  a  town  of  Alia,  in  the  province  of  Diarbe- 
kir,  forty  miles  from  Diarbek. 

ASSANCALEE',  a  ftrong  town  in  Armenia,  near  the 
river  Arras,  in  tlte  road  between  Erzerum  and  Erivati, 
and  noted  for  its  hot-baths.  It  Hands  on  a  high  hill ;  the 
walls  are  built  in  a  fpiral  line  all  round  the  rock,  and  are 
{'lengthened  with  fqtiare  towers.  The  ditches  are  about 
two  faihoms  over,  cut  out  of  hard  rock.  Lat.  39.  46. N. 
Ion.  41.  30.  E. 

ASSAPA'NIC,  /.  The  Virginian  flying-fqturrel. 

ASS  A'RIUM,/.  a  Email  copper  coin,  being  a  part  or 
diminutive  of  the  as.'  The  word  ov  is  uleu  by  Sui- 

das  indifferently  with  oQoXoq  and  vogucj to  denote  a  Email 
piece  of  money  ;  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Cujacius,  who 
defines  aco-uyo'j  by  minimus  ceris  nummus.  We  find  men¬ 
tion  of  the  alfarion  in  the  gofpel  of  St.  Matthew,  chap.  x. 
verfe  29. 

ASSARLI',  a  town  of  Euponean  Turkey,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Romania,  forty-four  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Fi- 
lippopoli. 

AS'SARON,  or  Omer ,f.  a  meafure  of  capacity,  fn  ufe 
among  the  Hebrews,  containing  five  pints.  It  was  the 
meafure  of  manna  which  God  appointed  for  every  Ifraeli-te. 

ASSART',/!  \_ajfartuin ,  Lat.  from  ajfartir,  Fr.  to  make 
plain.  Ajfartum  elf  quod  redachim  eft  ad  culturam.  Fleta , 
lib.  iv.  c.21.  And  the  word  ajfartum  is  by  Spelman  de¬ 
rived  from  cxertum,  to  pull  up  by  the  roots  :  for  fometimes 
it  is  wrote  ejfart.  Others  derive  it  from  exaratum ,  or  ex- 
arturn,  which  lignifies  to  plow  or  cut  up.]  Manwood,  in 
his  Foreft  Laws,  fays';  it  is  an  ©{Fence  committed  in  the  fo- 
reft,  by  pulling  up  the. woods  by  the  roots,  that  are  thick¬ 
ets  and  coverts  for  the  deer,  and  making  the  ground  plain 
as  arable  land  ;  this  is  efteemed  the  greateft  trefpafs  that 
can  be  done  in  the  foreft  to  vert  or  venifon,  as  it  contains 
in  it  wafte  and  more ;  for,  whereas  waftc  of  the  foreft  is 
but  the  felling  down  the  coverts  which  may  grow  up  again, 
aflart  is  a  plucking  them  up  by  the- roots,  and  utterly  de- 
ftroying  them,  fo  that  they  can  never  afterwards  fpring  up 
again.  But  this  is  no ’offence  if  done with  licence;  and  a 
man  may,  by  writ  of  ad  quod  damnum,  fue  out  a  licence  to 
aflart  ground  in  the  foreft,  and  fit  it  for  tillage.  Reg.Orig. 
257.  Hence  are  lands  Called  aflarted  :  and  formerly  aflart 
rents  were  paid  to  the  crown  for  foreft  lands  aflarted.  See 
ftat.  22  Car.  1 1.  c.  6. 

ASSAS'SIN,/!  \_ajfajfm,  Fr.]  A  murderer;  one  that 
kills  by  treachery,  or  ludden  violence  : 

Here  hir’d  ajfajjins  for  their  gain  invade, 

And  treach’rous  pois’ners  urge  their  fatal  trade.  Creech. 

The  word  ajfajjtri  is  faid  to  have  been  brought  from  the 
Levant,  where  it  took  its  rife  from  a  prince  of  the  family 
of  the  Arjacidtz ,  popularly  called  Ajfajjins ,  living  in  a  caftle* 
between  Antioch  and  Damafcus,  and  bringing  up  a  num¬ 
ber  of  armed  vaflals,  ready  to  pay  every  obedience  to  his 
commands.  Thefe  he  employed  in  murdering  the  princes 
with  whom  he  was  at  enmity.  But,  according  to  Mr.  Vol- 
ney,  the  word  hajjdjjin  (from  the  root  hajs,  “to  kill,  to  af- 
faflinate,  to  liften,  to  furprife”)  in  the  vulgar  Arabic  fig- 
nific-s  “robbers  of  the  night,”  perfonswho  lie  in  ambufh 
to  kill :  and  is  ttniverfally  underftood  in  this  fenfe  at  Cairo, 
and  in  Syria.  Hence  it  was  applied  to  the  Batenians,  who 
flew  by  furprife.  There  was  a  certain  law  of  nations,  an 
opinion  received  in  all  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
whereby  he  that  aflaflinated  an  ufurper  of  the  fupreme 
power  was  declared  a  virtuous  man.  At  Rome  especially, 
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after  the  expullion  of  the  kings,  the  law  was  formal  and 
Eolemn,  and  inflances  of  it  admitted.  The  commonwealth 
armed  the  hand  of  any  citizen,  and  created  him  magiftrate 
for  that  moment. 

Assassins,  a  tribe  or  clan  ini  Syria,  called  alfo  1 fmae- 
Hans,  and  Batanijis  or  Batenians.  Thefe  people  probably 
owed  their  origin  to  the  Karmatians,  a  famous  heretical 
left  among  the  Mahometans,  who  fettled  in  Perlia  about 
the  year  1090  ;  whence,  in  procefs  of  time,  they  lent  a  co¬ 
lony  into  Syria,  where  they  became  polEcfled  of  a  conlide- 
rable  tract  of  land  among  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  ex¬ 
tending  itfelf  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch  to  Ba- 
mafeus.  The  firft  chief  and  legiflalor  of  this  remarkable 
tribe  appears  to  have  been  Haifa n  Sabah,  who  by  his  arti¬ 
fices  made  fanatical  and  implicit  (laves  of  his  fubjetts. 
Their  religion  was  compounded  of  That  of  the  Magi,  the 
Jews,  the  Chriftians,  and  the  Mahometans  ;  but  the  capi¬ 
tal  article  of  their  creed  was  to  believe  that  the  Holy  Ghoft 
relided  in  their  chief;  that  his  orders  proceeded  from  God 
himfelf,  and  were  real  declarations  of  his  divine  pleafure. 
To  this  monarch  the  orientals  gave  the  name  of  jeheik  ;  a 
dignity  which,  inftead  of  being  hereditary,  was  confirmed 
by  election. 

This  chief,  from  his  exalted  refidence  on  the  futnmit  of 
mount  Lebanon,  was  called  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  ; 
who,  like  a  vindictive  deity,  with  the  thunderbolt  in  his 
hand,  lent  inevitable  death  to  all  quarters;  fo  that  kha* 
lifts,  emperors,  fultans,  kings,  princes,  Chriftians,  Maho¬ 
metans,  and  Jews,  execrated  and  dreaded  his  languinary 
power,  from  the  ftrokes  of  which  there  was  no  fecurity. 
At  the  leaft  fuggeftion  that  this  man  had  threatened  the 
death  of  any  potentate,  all  immediately  doubled  their 
guards,  and  took  every  other  precaution  in  their  power. 

It  is  known  that  Philip  Auguftns  king  of  France,  on  a 
premature  advice  that  the  fcheik  intended  to  have  him  af- 
faflinated,  inftituted  a  new  body-guard  of  men  cliftiriguifh-  - 
ed  for  their  activity  and  courage,  called  fergens  d'arm-s , 
with  brafs  clubs,  bows,  and  arrows  ;  and  he  himfelf  never 
appeared  without  a  club,  fortified  either  with  iron  or  gold, 
Moll  fovereigns  paid  fecretly  a  penfion  to  the  fcheik,  how¬ 
ever  fcandalous  and  derogatory  it  might  be  to  the  luftre 
of  majefty,  for  the  fafety  of  their  perfons.  The  knights 
templars  alone  dared  to  defy  his  fecret  machinations  and 
open  force. 

This  favage  prince  was  fnrnifhed  with  refources  unknown 
to  all  other  monarchs,  even  to  the  moft  defpotic  tyrant. 
His  fubjedts  would  proftrate  themfelves  at  the  foot  of  his 
throne,  requefting  to  die  by  his  hand,  or  order,  as  a  favour 
by  which  they  were  Eure  of  palling  into  paradife.  On  them 
if  danger  made  any  impreffion,  it  was  an  emulation  to  prefs 
forward;  and,  if  taken  in  any  enterprife,  they  went  to  the 
place  of  execution  with  a  magnanimity  unknown  to  others. 
Henry  count  of  Cha'mpaigne,  who  married  Ifabella  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Arriaury  king  of  Jerufalem,  palling  over  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  Aflaflins  in  his  way  to  Syria,  and  talking' 
highly  of  his  power,  their  chief  came  to  meet  him  :  “Are 
your  fubjedfs  (faid  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain)  as  t  ea-' 
dy  in  their  fubmilfion  as  mine  ?”  and,  without  flaying  for 
an  anfvver,  made  a  (ign  with  his  hand,  when  ten  young  men 
in  white,  who  were  Handing  on  an  adjacent  tower,  inftant-%, 
ly  threw  themfelves  down.  On  another  occafion,  fulraiF 
Malek-Shah  fummoning  the  fcheik  to  fnbmit  himfelf  to 
his  government,  and  threatening  him  with  the  power  of 
his  arms,  fliould  he  hefitate  to  comply;  the  latter,  very 
compofedly  turning  himfelf  towards  his, guards,  faid  to 
one  of  them,  “  Draw  your  dagger,  and  plunge  it  into  your 
bread;”  and  to  another,  “  Throw  yourfelf  headlong  from 
yonder  rock.”  H.is  orders  were  no  fooner  uttered  than  they 
were  obeyed  :  and  all  the  anfwer  he  deigned  to  give  the 
fultan’s  envoy  was,  “  Away,  fycophant,  to  thy  matter,-  and 
let  him  know  I  have  many  thoufand  fubjecls  of  the  fame 
difpolition.”  Men  fo  ready  to  deftroy  themfelves,  were 
equally  alert  and  refolute  in  being  the  minifters  of  death  to 
others.  At  tlie  command  of  their  fovereign,  they  made  no' 
difficulty  of  /tabbing  any  prince,  even  on  ills  throne ;  and, 
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icing  well  verfed  in  the  different  dialers,  they  conformed 
to  the  drefs  and  even  the  external  religion  of  the  country, 
that  they  might  with  lets  difficulty  ftrike  the  fatal  blow  re¬ 
quired  by  their  chief.  With  the  Saracens  they  were  Ma¬ 
hometans  ;  with  the  Franks,  Chriftians  :  in  one  place  they 
joined  with  the  Mamaluks ;  in  another,  with  the  ecclefi- 
adics  or  religious;  and  under  this  difguife  feized  the  fird 
opportunity  of  executing  their  fanguinary  com  million.  Of 
this  we  meet  with  an  indance  in  the  hidory  of  Saladin, 
while  lie  was  belieging  Manbedge,  the  celebrated  Hiero- 
polis  of  antiquity.  Being  one  day,  with  a  few  attendants, 
and  they  at  fome  diftance,  reconnoitering  the  place  for  the 
better  difpolition  of  an  attack,  a  man  rulhedon  him  with 
a  dagger  in  his  hand,  and  wounded  him  in  the  head  ;  but 
the  fultan,  wrefling  the  dagger  from  him,  laid  him  dead  at 
his  feet.  Before  the  fultan  had  well  recovered  himfelf,  a 
fecond  encountered  him  to  finifh  the  treachery  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  but  he  met  with  the  fame  fate  :  he  was  then  attacked 
by  a  third,  who  all'o  fell  by  the  hand  of  that  magnanimous 
prince  whom  lie  was  lent  to  afTailinate.  And  it  was  ob¬ 
served,  that  thefe  wretches  dealt  about  their  fruitlefs  blows 
even  in  the  agonies  of  death.  With  fuch  rapidity  was 
this  attempt  tranfafted,  that  it  was  over  before  Saladin’s 
guards  could  come  to  his  abidance.  He  retired  to  his  tent, 
and,  in  great  perturbation  throwing  himfelf  on  his  fopha, 
ordered  his  fe-rvants  to  take  a  drift  view  of  his.houfehold, 
and  to  cafhicr  all  fuf'pefted  perfor.S:;  at  the  fame  time  afk- 
ing  with  great  carnebnels,  “  Of  whom  have  1  deferved 
ftich  treacherous  ufagel”  but  it  afterwards  appeared., 
that  thefe  villains  had, been  fent  by  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain;  of  whom  the  vizier  Kamfchlegin  had  purcha- 
fed  the  murder  of  Saladin,  to  free  himfelf  from  fo  great 
a  warrior,  whom  he  dutd  not  meet  in  the  field..  To  animate 
them  in  their  frantic  obedience,  the  fcheik,  before  their 
departure  on  fuch  attempts,  ufually  indulged  them  with 
u  fore  fade  of  the  delights  which  he  adored  them  would  be 
their  recompenfe  in  paradife.  Delicious  foporific  drinks 
were  given  them  ;  and,  while  they  lay  afleep,  they  were 
carried  into  beautiful  gardens,  where  awaking,  as  it  were 
in’ paradife,  every  allurement  invited  their  fenfes  to  the 
mod  exquifite  gratifications.  From  thefe  feats  of  v.olup- 
tuoufnefs,  inflamed  with  liquor  and  enthufiaftic  views  of 
perpetual  enjoyments,  they  Tallied  forth  to  perform  ad'af- 
flnations  of  the  blacked  dye. 

1'his  people  once  had,  or  at  lead  they  feigned  to  have, 
an  intention  of  embracing  the  Chridian  religion.  They 
r.eigned  a  long  time  in  Perfia,  and  on  mount  Lebanon.  Hu- 
laku,  a  khan  of  the  Mogul  Tartars,  in  tlie  year  C55  of  the 
Hegira,  or  1254  of  the  Chridian  era,  entered  their  country 
and  difpolfeffed  them  of  feveral  places  ;  but  it  was  not  till 
the  year  1272  that  they  were  totally  conquered.  This  at- 
chievement  was  owing  to  the  conduft  and  intrepidity  of 
the  Egyptian  forces  lent  againd  them  by  the  fultan  Biba- 
i;is.  It  has,  however,  been  thought,  that  the  Drul'es,  who 
dill  refide  among  the  eminences  of  mount  Lebanon,  and 
whofe  religion  and.  cuftoms  are  fo  little  known,  are  a  rein- 
.nant  of  tins  lingular  race  of  barbarians. 

ASSAS'SINATE,/.  The  crime  of  an  .aljaflm ;  murder. 

To  Assassinate,  v.  a.  To  murder  by  violence.  To 
way-lay  ;  to  take  by  treachery  :  this  meaning  is  perhaps 
peculiar  to  Milton : 

Such  tifage  as  your  honourable  lords 

Afford  me,  ajjajjlnated  and  betray’d, 

y/ho  durd  not,  with  your  whole  united  pow’rs, 

in  fight  vvithdand.one  (ingle  and  unarm’d.  Milton. 

ASSASSIN  A'TION,/!  The  aft  of  allkffinating ;  mur¬ 
der  by  violence. 

ASS  ASSIN  A'TOR,/.  Murderer;  man-killer;  the  per- 
fon  that  kills  another  by  violence. 

ASS  A'Ti  ON,/.  [ajatus,  Lat.  roaded.]  Roafting. — > 
The  egg  expiring  lei’s  in  the  eiixation  or  boiling ;  whereas, 
in  the  ajjation  or  reading,  it  will  foinetimes  abate  a  drachm, 
J}>own. 

,ASS  ALT  !-T';y’,  ’[ajfultus,  Lat.  from  ajj'iykr,  Fr.}  At- 
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tack;  hodile  onfet:  oppofed  to  defence. — Her  fpirit  hfti 
been  invincible  againd  all  afaults  of  affection.  Shakefpeare. 
Not  to  be  Iheok  thyfelf,  but  all  ajfaults 
Baffling,  like  thy  hoar  clid’s  the  loud  lea  wave.  Thomfon „ 

Storm  :  oppofed  to  fap  or fiege. — Jafon  took  at  lead  a  thou- 
land  men,  and  fnddenly  made  an  ajjault  upon  the  city,  z 
Mac.  v.  5. — Hodile  violence  : 

Themfelves  at  difeord  fell, 

And  cruel  combat  join’d  in  middle  fpace, 

With  liorrible  -ajjault  and  fury  fell.  Spenfer. 

Invafion  ;  hoftility  ;  attack. — Theories,  built  upon  narrow 
foundations,  are  very  hard  to  be  fupported  againd  the  af¬ 
faults  of  oppofition.  Locke. — It  has  upon  before  the  thine 
a  (faulted. 

Assault,  in  law,  an  attempt  or  offer,  with  force  and 
violence,  to  do  a  corporal  hurt  to  another  ;  as  by  driking 
at  him,  with  or  without  a  weapon.  But  no  words  whatfo- 
ev.er,  be  they  ever  fo  provoking,  can  amount  to  an  affault, 
notwithdanding  the  many  anoient  opinions  to  the  contrary. 

1  Hauik.  P.  C.  c.  62. 

Affault  does  not  always  neceffarily  imply  a  hitting,  or 
blow  ;  becaufe,  in  trefpafs  for  affault  and 'battery,  a  man  may 
be  found  guilty  of  the  affault,  and  excufed  of  the  battery. 
But  every  battery  includes  an  affault ;  therefore,  if  the  a(- 
fault  be  ill  laid,  and  the  battery  good,  it  is  fufficient.  r 
Hawk.  P.C.  263.  If  a  perfon  in  anger  lift  up  or  dretcli 
forth  his  arm,  and  offer  to  llrike  another  ;  or  menace  any 
one  with  any  daff  or  weapon,  it  is  trefpafs  and  affault  in 
law  :  and  if  a  man  threaten  to  beat  another  perfon,  or  lie 
in  wait  to  do  it,  if  the  other  is  hindered  in  his  bufinefs, 
and  receives  lofs  thereby,  aftion  lies  for  the  injury.  Lamb. 
lib.  t.  22  AJf.pl.  60.  Any  injury  whatfoever,  be  it  ever 
fo  frnall,  being  actually  dune  to  the  perfon  of  a  man,  in' 
an  angry  or  revengeful,  or  rude  or  infolent,  manner,  as  by 
fpitting  in  his  face,  or  any  way  touching  him  in  anger,  or 
violently  jodling  him,  are  batteries  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

1  Hawk.  P.  C.  263,  4. 

In  many  cafes  a  man  may  judify  an  affault ;  thus,  to  lay 
hands  gently  upon  another,  not  in  anger,  is  no  foundation 
of  an  aftion  of  trefpafs  and  affault ;  the  defendant  may 
judify  molliter  manus  impojuit  in  defence  of  his  perfon,  or 
goods;  or  of  his  wife,  father,  mother,  or  mailer;  or  for 
the  maintenanceof  judice.  BraEl.  gEliz.  c.4.  35  Hen. VI. 
c.  51.  A  fervant,  &c.  may  judify  an  affault  in  defence  of 
a  matter,  &c.  but  not icontra.  Ld,  Raym . 

If  an  officer,  having  a  warrant  againft  one  who  will  not 
differ  himfelf  to  be  arretted,  beat  or  wound  him  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  take  him,  he  may  judify  it;  fo,  if  a  parent  in  a 
reafonable  manner  chaftife  his  child,  or  matter  his  fervant, 
being  actually  in  his  fervice  at  that  time,  or  a  fchoolmafter 
his  Icholar,  ora  gaoler  his  prifoner,  or  even  a  hulband  his 
wife  (for  reafonable  and  proper  caufe) ;  or  if  one  confine  a 
friend  who  is  mad,  and  bind  and  beat  him,  8cc.  in  fuch 
manner  as  is  proper  in  his  circumftances ;  or  if  a  man  force 
a  dvord  from  one  who  offers  to  kill  another;  or  if  a  man 
gently  lays  his  hand  on  another,  and  thereby  day  him  from 
inciting  a  dog  againd  a  third  perfon  j  if  I  beat  one  (without 
wounding  him,  or  throwing  at  him  a  dangerous  weapon) 
who  wrongfully  endeavours  with  violence  to  difpoffel’s  me 
of  my  lands  or  goods,  or  the  goods  of  another  delivered 
to  me  to  be  kept  for  him,  and  who  will  not  defid  upon  my 
laying  my  hand  gently  on  him  and  didurbing  him;  or  if  4 
man  beat,  wound,  or  maim,  one  who  makes  an  affault  up¬ 
on  his  perfon,  or  that  of  his  wife,  parent,  child,  or  matter; 
or  if  a  man  fight  with,  or  beat,  one  who  attempts  to  kill  any 
dranger;  if  the  beating  was  aftually  necelfary  to  obtain  the 
good  end  propofed,  or  rendered  necelfary  jn  felf-defence* 
in  all  thefe  cafes  the  party  may  judify  the  affault  and  bat¬ 
tery,  1  Hawh.P,  C.  259.  And  on  an  indiftment  the  party 
may  plead  Not  guilty,  and  giv.e  the  fpecia!  matter  in  evi, 
dence  ;  but  in  an  aftion  lie  mud  plead  it  1’pecially.  6  Mod. 
r 7  a  :  luppofing  it  matter  of  juftijication.  If  of  exafe,  it 
is  laid  it  may  be  given  in  evidence,  on  the  general  iffue, 
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Bull.  Ar.  P.  17.  Alfo  in  cafes  of  aflault,  for  the  aflault  of 
the  wife,  child,  or  fervant,  the  luifband,  father,  and  maf- 
ter,  may  have  aflion  of  trefpafs,  per  quod  fervitium  amifit. 
In  cafe  of  a  wife,  luifband  and  wife  fhould  join  in  the  ac¬ 
tion  for  the  perfonal  abufe  of  the  wife,  (the  luifband  not 
having  fuftained  any  damage.)  If  the  luifband  has  been 
damnified,  as  by  tearing  her  clothes,  Sec.  or  lofs  of  her  af- 
fiftance,  Sec.  in  his  domeflic  concerns,  for  that  peculiar  in¬ 
jury  to  himfelf  he  alone  mud  fue.  As  to  parent  and  child, 
mafter  and  fervant,  unlefs  injury  accrues  to  the  parent  or 
matter,  the  child  or  fervant  may  fue.  For  an  aflault,  the 
wrong-doer  is  fubject  both  to  an  aftion  at  the  fuit  of  the 
party,  wherein  he  (hall  render  damages;  and  alfo  to  an  in¬ 
dictment  at  the  fuit  of  the  king,  wherein  he  fliall  be  fined 
according  to  the  heinoufnefs  of  the  offence,  x  Hawk.  263. 
But  if  both  are  depending  at  one  time,  unlefs  in  very  par¬ 
ticular  cafes,  the  attorney  general  will,  on  application,  grant 
a  nolle  profequi,  if  the  party  will  not  difeontinue  his  aftion. 
Stat.  S  &  9  Will.  III.  c.  11.  enafts,  That  where  there  are 
feveral  defendants  to  any  aftion  of  aflault,  Sec.  and  one  or 
more  acquitted,  the  perfon  fo  acquitted  fliall  recover  cods 
of  fuit ;  unlefs  the  judge  certify  that  there  was  a  reafon- 
able  catife  for  making  fuch  perfon  a  defendant  or  defend¬ 
ants  to  Cuch  a<5tion. 

If  any  perfon  aflault  a  privy  counfellor,  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  office,  it  is  felony,  by  flat.  9  Anne,  c.  16.  Stat. 
6  Geo.  I.  c.  23,  if  any  perfon  fliall  wilfully  and  malicioufly 
aflault  any  perfon  in  the  public  flreets  or  highways,  with 
an  intent  to  tear,  fpoil,  cut,  burn,  or  deface,  and  fliall  tear, 
fpoil,  cut,  burn,  or  deface,  the  garments,  Sec.  of  fuch  per¬ 
fon,  it  is  felony;  and  the  offender  may  be  tranfported  for 
feven  years.  Aflaulting  perfons  in  a  forcible  manner,  with 
intent  to  commit  robbery,  is  made  felony  and  tranfporta- 
tion,  by  flat.  7  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  And  aflaulting  or  threaten¬ 
ing  a  counfellor  at  law,  or  attorney  employed  in  a  caufe 
againfl  a  man  ;  or  a  juror  giving  verdict  againfl  him  ;  his 
adverfary,  for  filing  him,  Sec.  is  punifhable  on  an  indict¬ 
ment,  by  fine  and  imprifonment,  for  the  contempt.  1 
Hawk.  5S,  There  are  other  afiaults  punifhable  in  a  pecu¬ 
liar  manner,  viz.  flat.  5  Hen.  IV.  c.  6,  &  11  Hen.  VI.  c.  1 1, 
render  afiaults  on  members  of  parliament  more  than  ufu- 
ally  penal,  upon  non-furrender  on  proclamation.  Stat.  9 
Eliz.  2.  flat.  1.  c.  3,  gives  a  double  criminal  procefs  againfl 
thofe  who  aflault  clergymen,  indictment  for  the  temporal 
offence,  and  procefs  in  the  ecclefiaftical  court,  for  the  fpi- 
ritual  one.  By  flat.  5  Eliz.  c.  4,  fervants  aflaulting  their 
mafter,  miftrefs,  or  overfeer,  may  be  imprifoned  twelve 
months  on  eonvidtion  before  two  juftices.  By  flat.  9  Anne, 
c.  14,  to  aflault,  beat,  or  challenge,  another  on  account  of 
money  won  by  gaming,  incurs  the  forfeiture  of  goods  and 
two  years  imprifonment.  By  flat.  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22,  to  aflault 
another  by  wilfully  (hooting  at  him  is  felony  without  cler¬ 
gy.  By  flat.  1 2  Geo.  I.  c.  34,  aflaulting  a  mafler  wool- 
comber  or  weaver,  Sec.  for  not  complying  with  the  demands 
of  workmen,  is  felony  and  tranfportation  for  feven  years. 

To  Assault,  v.  a.  To  attack;  to  invade  ;  to  fall  upon 
with  violence  : 

New  curfed  fled,  and  more  aceurfed  gold, 

Gave  mifehief  birth,  and  made  that  mifehief  bold: 

And  double  death  did  wretched  man  invade. 

By  fleel  ajfaulted,  and  by  gold  betray’d.  Dryden . 

ASSAULT'ER,yfl  One  who  violently  afiaults  another. 

“ — Neither  liking  their  eloquence,  nor  fearing  their  might, 
we  e deemed  few  fwords,  in  a  juft  defence,  able  to  refill 
many  unjuft  ajfaullers,  Sidney. 

ASSAY',/  [ ejjaye ,  Fr.  from  which  the  ancient  writers 
borrowed  ajay ,  according  to  the  found,  and  the  latter  tjfay, 
according  to  the  writing;  but,  the  fenfes  now  differing, 
they  may  be  confidered  as  two  words.  ]  Examination ;  trial : 

This  cannot  be 

By  no  aflay  of  reafon.  ’Tis  a  pageant, 

To  keep  us  in  falfe  gaze.  Shakefpcare. 

The  firft  entrance  upon  any  thing.  Trial  by  danger  or 
diftrefs;  difficulty;  hardffiip : 

Vo l.  II.  No.  7t. 
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Be  fu re  to  find 

What  T  foretel  thee,  many  a  hard  a(fay 
Of  dangers,  and  adverfities,  and  pains, 

Ere  thou  of  lfrael’s  feeptre  get  fall  hold.  Milton. 

Assay,  in  metallurgy)  or  chemiftry,  is  an  operation 
which  confifts  in  determining  the  quantity  of  valuable  or 
precious  metal  contained  in  any  mineral  or  metallic  mix¬ 
ture,  by  analyfing  a  fmall  part  thereof.  The  practical  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  analyfis  and  the  allay  of  an  ere,  con¬ 
fifts  in  this  :  the  analyfis,  if  properly  made,  determines  the 
nature  and  quantities  of  all  the  parts  of  the  compound  ; 
whereas  the  objeft  of  the  allay  confifts  in  afeertaining  how- 
much  of  the  particular  metal  in  queftion  may  be  contained 
in  a  certain  determinate  quantity  of  the  material  under  exa¬ 
mination.  Thus,  intheaflayof  gold  or  filver,  the  bafer 
metals  are  confidered  as  of  no  value  or  cpnfequence ;  and 
the  problem  to  be  refolved  is  limply,  how  much  of  each 
is  contained  in  the  ingot  or  piece  of  metal  intended  to  be 
allayed.  The  French  government  has  from  time  to  time 
caufed  various  experimental  enquiries  to  be  made  refpeft- 
ing  the  art  of  allaying  gold,  w  hich  have  thrown  much 
light  on  this  fubjeft,  and  greatly  tend  to  produce  uniform¬ 
ity  in  the  refults  of  the  operation.  Tlvefe  experiments, 
and  the  whole  procefs  of  alfaying,  is  given  under  the  arti¬ 
cle  Chemistry. 

Assay,  in  mafic,  is  a  word  which  is  always  joined  with 
fome  other  word  to  leflen  or  weaken  the  ftrength  or  ligni- 
fication  of  the  words  it  is  joined  with  ;  as,  for  example, 
when  it  is  joined  to  either  of  the  words  adagio,  grave,  or 
largo,  all  which  denote  a  flow  movement,  it  ligmfies,  that 
the  mufic  muff  not  be  performed  fo  flow  as  each  of  thofe 
words  would  require,  if  alone;  bur,  if  it  be  joined  with 
either  of  thefe  words  that  follow,  vivace,  allegro,  or pre/lo, 
all  which  three  denote  a  quick  movement,  then  it  denotes 
that  the  mufic  mull  not  be  performed  quite  fo  bride  or 
quick  as  each  of  thofe  words,  if  alone,  does  require. 

Assay  of  Weights  and  Measures,  in  law,  is  the 
examination  of  weights  and  meafin'es,  by  clerks  of  mar¬ 
kets,  &c. 

To  Assay,  v.  a.  [cjfayer,  Fr.]  To  make  trial  of;  to 
make  experiment  of: 

One  that  to  bounty  never  call  his  mind, 

Ne  thought  of  honour  ever  did  ajjay 

His  bafer  bread.  Spenfer . 

To  apply  to,  as  the  touchftone  in  ajfaying  metals  : 

Whom  thus  afflifted  when  fad  Eve  beheld, 

Defolate  where  (lie  fat,  approaching  nigh, 

Soft  words  to  his  fierce  paflion  (lie  ajfay'd.  Milton. 

To  try  ;  to  endeavour. — David  girded  his  fword  upon  his 
armour,  and  he  ajfayed  to  go,  for  he  had  not  proved  it.  1 
Sam.  xvii.  39. 

Assay-balance.  See  Balance. 

ASSAY'ER,y.  An  officer  of  the  mint,  for  the  due  trial 
of  filver,  appointed  indifferently  between  the  mafler  of  the 
mint  and  the  merchants  that  bring  filver  thither  for  ex¬ 
change.  An  aflayer  is  alfo  appointed  to  the  goldfmilhs1 
company,  who  is  a  fort  of  affifiant  warden,  called  a  touch- 
warden,  appointed  to  furvey,  aflay,  and  mark,  all  the  fil- 
ver-work,  Sec.  committed  to  him.  There  are  alfo  affay- 
mafters  appointed  by  ftatute  at  York,  Exeter,  Briftol, 
Chefter,  Norwich,  Newcaflle,  and  Birmingham,  for  allay¬ 
ing  wrought  plate.  The  affay-mafter  is  to  retain  eight 
grains  of  every  pound  troy  of  filver  brought  to  him  ;  four 
whereof  are  to  be  put  in  the  pix,  or  box  of  deal,  to  be 
re-aflayed  the  next  year,  and  the  other  four  to  be  allowed 
him  for  his  wafte  and  fpillings. 

ASSECTA'TION,/.'  [ ajfeElatio ,  Lat.]  Attendance,  or 
waiting  upon. 

ASSECU'TION,y  [from  ajjcquor,  0 [fccutum,  Lat.  to  ob¬ 
tain.]  Acquirement;  the  aft  of  obtaining. — By  the  canon- 
law,  a  perfon,  after  he  has  been  in  full  poflefiion  of  a  fe- 
cond  benefice,  cannot  return  again  to  his  firft ;  becaufe  it 
is  immediately  void  by  his  ajfecution  of  a  fecond.  Ayliffe. 

AS'SE  LE  BERANGER',  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
4  C  department 
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department  of  the  Mayenne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton, 
in  the  diftrift  of  Evron,  one  league  eaft  of  Evron. 

Asse  le  Boi'vre,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Sarte,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  Frenay  le  Vifcomte,  eight  miles  fouth-fouth-weft 
of  Alenfon. 

ASSE'LO,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Farfif- 
tan,  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  Perfian  gulf,  forty-feven 
leagues  fouth  of  Scl liras. 

AS'SELYN  (John),  a  famous  Dutch  painter,  was  born 
it;  Holland,  and  became  the  difciple  of  Vandevelde,  the 
battle-painter.  He  diftinguiftied  himfelf  in  hiftory-paint- 
ings,  battles,  lartdfcapes,  animals,  and  particularly  horfes. 
He  travelled  into  France  and  Italy;  and  was  fo  pleafed 
with  the  manner  of  Bambochio,  that  he  always  followed 
it.  Me  painted  many  pictures  at  Lyons,  where  he  married 
the  daughter  of  a  merchant  at  Antwerp,  and  returned 
with  her  to  Holland.  Here  he  firft  difeovered  to  his  coun¬ 
trymen  a  new  manner  of  painting  landfcapes  like  Claude 
Lorraine  ;  upon  which  all  the  painters  imitated  his  ftyle, 
and  reformed  the  dark  brown  they  had  hitherto  followed. 
Affelyn’s  pictures  were  fo  much  admired  at  Amfterdam, 
that  they  fold  at  a  high  price.  He  died  in  that  city  in 
1660.  Twenty-four  pieces  of  landfcapes  and  ruins,  which 
he  painted  in  Italy,  have  been  engraved  by  Perelle. 

ASSEM'BLAGE, [  '\_aJfemblage,Yx.~\  A  collection;  a 
number  of  individuals  brought  together.  It  differs  from 
ajfembly,  by  being  applied  only,  or  chiefly,  t®  things  ;  af- 
J'embly  being  ufed  only,  or  generally,  of  perfons. — All  that 
we  amafs  together  in  our  thoughts  is  pofitive,  and  the  af- 
Jimblagi  of  a  great  number  of  pofitive  ideas  of  fpace  or 
duration.  Locke, — The  hate  of  being  affembled  : 

O  Hartford,  fitted  or  to  (hine  in  courts 

With  unaffeCted  grace,  or  walk  the  plains 

With  innocence  and  meditation  join’d 

In  foft  ajfemblage,  liften  to  my  fong  !  Thomfon. 

To  ASSEM'BLE,  v.a.  \_afembler,  Fr.]  To  bring  toge¬ 
ther  into  one  place.  It  is  ufed  both  of  perfons  and  things. 
— And  he  fhall  fet  up  an  enfign  for  the  nations,  and  fhall 
ejfemble  the  outcafts  of  Ifrael,  and  gather  together  the  dif- 
perfed  of  Judah.  Ifaia/i,\ i.  12. 

To  Assemble,  v.  n.  To  meet  together. — Thefe  men  af- 
fcmbled,  and  found  Daniel  praying.  Daniel. 

ASSEM'BLY ,/.  [ ajfemblee. ,  Fr.]  A  company  met  to¬ 
gether;  a  dance  ;  a  rout ;  a  bail: 

They  had  heard,  by  fame, 

Of  this  fo  noble  and  fo  fair  ajfembly, 

This  night  to  meet  here.  Skakefpearc. 

Assembly,  inlaw,  is,  when  three  perfons  or  more  af- 
femble  themfelves  together,  with  intent  mutually  to  afiift 
each  other,  again!!  any  who  fhall  oppofe  them,  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  fonte  enterprife  of  a  private  nature,  with  force 
or  violence,  againft  the  peace,  or  to  the  terror  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  whether  the  aft  intended  was  of  itfelf  lawful  or  un¬ 
lawful.  If,  after  their  meeting,  they  fhall  move  forward 
towards  the  execution  of  any  fitch  aft,  whether  they  put 
it  in  execution  or  not,  it  is  then  a  rout ;  and,  if  they  exe¬ 
cute  fuch  a  thing  in  deed,  then  it  is  avtoL  1  Hawk.  155. 
See  Riot. 

Assembly,  in  the  military  art,  the  fecond  beating  of 
a  drum  before  a  march;  at  which  the  foldiers  fir  ike  their 
tents,  roll  them  up,  and  (land  to  their  arms. 

ASSENE'DE,  a  town  of  Flanders,  one  mile  fouth-weft 
of  Sas  de  Ghent. 

AS'SENHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  and  county  of  Solms  Rodelheim,  at  the 
conflux  of  the  Wetter  and  the  Nidda,  eleven  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Frankfort  on  the  Mayne,  and  twenty-eight  eaft- 
north-eaft  of  Mentz.  Lat.50.11-N.  Ion.  26.  36.  E.  Ferro. 

AS'SENS,  a  fea-port  town  of  Denmark,  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  lumen,  with  a  good  harbour  in  the 
Little  Belt.  Lat.55.20.N-  Ion.  27 . 40.  E.  Ferro. 

ASSENT',/.  Lajenfus,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  agreeing  to  any 
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thing.  — All  the  arguments  on  both  ftdes  mu  ft  be  laid  m 
balance,  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  underftanding  deter¬ 
mine  it s £ ijfcnt-.  Locke. — Confent ;  agreement. — To  urge  any 
thing  upon  the  church  requiring  thereunto  that  religions 
ajfent  of  Chriftian  belief,  wherewith  the  words  of  the  holy 
prophets  are  received,  and  not  to  fliew  it  in  feripture  ;  this 
did  the  fathers  evermore  think  unlawful,  impious,  and 
execrable.  Hooker.  » 

To  A ssent,  v.  n.  \_aJfentire,Y at.]  To  concede  ;  to  yield 
to,  or  agree  to. — And  the  Jews  ailo  ajfentcd,  faying,  tha£ 
thefe  things  were  fo.  Acls,xx iv.  9. 

ASSENT A'TION,  J.  \_aJJentatio ,  Lat.]  Compliance 
with  the  opinion  of  another  out  of  flattery  or  diffimulation. 

ASSENT'MENT,  /  Confent _ Their  arguments  are 

but  precarious,  and  fubfift  upon  the  charity  of  our  ajfent- 
?nents.  Brown. 

AS'SER,  (John),  or  Asse'rius  Meneyen'sis,  that  is, 

“  After  of  St.  David’s,”  bifhop  of  Shirburn  in  the  reign 
of  Alfred  the  Great.  He  was  born  in  Pembrokefhire,  and 
educated  in  the  monaftery  of  St.  David’s  by  the  archbifhop 
Aflerius,  who,  according  to  Leland;  was  his  kinfman.  In 
this  monaftery  he  became  a  monk,  and  by  his  afliduous  ap¬ 
plication  foon  acquired  great  learning  and  abilities.  Al¬ 
fred,  the  munificent  patron  of  genius,  about  the  year  880, 
lent  for  him  to  court.  The  king  was  then  at  Dean  in 
Wiltfhire.  He  was  fo  charmed  with  After,  that  he  made 
him  his  preceptor  and  companion.  As  a  reward  for  his 
fervices,  lie  appointed  him  abbot  of  different  monafteries; 
and  at  laft  promoted  him  to  the  epifcopal  fee  of  Shirburn, 
where  he  died  and  was  buried  in  the- year  910.  He  was, 
fays  Pits,  a  man  of  genius,  modefty,  learning,  and  integrity 
of  life.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  principally  inftrumental 
in  perfuading  the  king  to  reftore  the  univerfity  of  Oxford 
to  its  priftine  dignity  and  luftre.  Fie  wrote,  De  Vita  et 
rebus  Geftis  Alfredi,  &c.  Lond.  1574,  publifhed  by  arch- 
bifhop  Parker,  in  the  old  Saxon  character,  at  the  end  of 
Walfinghami Hift.  Francf.  1602, fol.  Oxf.  1722,  8vo.  Ma¬ 
ny  other  works  are  afcribed  to  him,  but  all  doubtful. 

ASSERA'DOES,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  weft  coaft  of 
North  America,  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Realejo,  in 
the  province  cf  Nicaragua. 

ASSE'RIA,  a  town  of  Liburnia.  See  Asisia. 

ASSERl'GO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  and  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra,  feven  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Aquila. 

To  ASSERT',  v.a.  [ ajfero ,  Lat.]  To  maintain;  to  de¬ 
fend  either  by  words  or  aftions. — Your  forefathers  have 
ajjerted  the  party  which  they  chofe  till  death,  and  died  for 
its  defence.  Dryden. — To  affirm;  to  declare  pofitively. 
To  claim ;  to  vindicate  a  title  to  : 

Nor  can  the  groveling  mind, 

In  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  limbs  confin’d, 

AJJert  the  native  fkies,  or  own  its  heav’nly  kind.  Dryden. 

ASSERTION,/.  The  aft  of  afferting.  Pofition  ad¬ 
vanced. 

ASSERT'IVE,  adj.  Pofitive  ;  dogmatical ;  perempto¬ 
ry. — He  was  not  fo  fond  of  the  principles  he  undertook  to 
illuftrate,  as  to  boaft  their  certainty  ;  propofing  them  not 
in  a  confident  and  ajfertive  form,  but  as  probabilities  and 
liypothefes.  Glanville. 

ASSERT'OR,/  Maintainer;  vindicator;  fupporter; 
affirmer : 

Among  th’  a/fertors  of  free  reafon’s  claim, 

Our  nation’s  not  the  leaft  in  worth  or  fame.  Dryden. 

To  ASSER'VE,  v.a.  \_aJfervio,  Lat.]  To  ferve,  help, or 
fecond. 

To  ASSESS',  v.a.  [from  ajfejlare ,  Ital.  to  make  an  equi¬ 
librium,  or  balance.]  To  charge  with  any  certain  luin. — 
Before  the  receipt  of  them  in  this  office,  they  were  ajjcj]'- 
ed  by  the  affidavit  from  the  time  of  the  inquifition  found. 
Bacon. 

ASSES'SION,/  [ ajfcjfio ,  Lat.]  A  fitting  down  by  one, 
to  give  afliftance  or  advice. 

ASSESS'MENT, 
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ASSESSMENT,  f.  The  fum  levied  on  certain  proper¬ 
ty.  The.  aft  ot'  alleging. — What  greater  immunity  and 
happinefs  can  there  be  to  a  people,  than  to  be  liable  to  no 
laws,  but  what  they  make  themfelves  ?  To  be  fubjedt  to 
no  contribution,  ajcjfmcnt,  or  any  pecuniary  levy  wlVatfo- 
ever,  but  what  they  vote  and  voluntarily  yield  unto  them- 
i'elves  ?  Howl. 

ASSES'SOR ,  f.  [ ajpjffor ,  Lat.]  The  perfon  that  (its  by 
another:  generally  tiled  of  thole  who  allill  the  judge: 
Minos,  the  ftridt  inquilitor,  appears  ; 

And  lives  and  crimes,  with  his  ajj'ejfors,  hears: 

Round  in  his  urn  the  blended  balls  he  rolls, 

Ablblves  the  juft,  and  dooms  the  guilty,  fouls.  Dryden. 

He  that  fits  by  another  as  next  in  dignity.  He  that  lays 
taxes:  derived  from  ajjjs. 

ASSETS, f.  without thcfingular.  [fronra^fz.Fr.  enough.] 
In  law,  is  of  two  kinds;  the  one  alfets  by  defeent,  the  other 
alfets  in  hand.  Aftets  by  defeent  is,  where  a  man  is  bound 
in  an  obligation,  and  dies  leifed  of  lands  in  fee  Ample, 
which  defeend  to  his  heir,  then  this  land  (hall  be  called 
alfets,  that  is,'  enough,  or  fufficient  to  pay  the  fame  debt; 
whether  he  remains  in  polfelfion  of  the  land,  or  hath  alien¬ 
ed  it  before  action  brought ;  therefore,  if  a  man  covenants 
for  himfelf  and  his  heirs,  to  keep  my  houfe  in  repair,  I  can 
then  (and  then  only)  compel  his  heir  to  perform  this  co¬ 
venant,  when  he  hath  an  eftate  fufficient  for  this  purpofe, 
or  alfets,  by  defeent  From  the  covenantor ;  for,  though  the 
covenant  defeends  to  the  heir  whether  he  inherits  any  ef¬ 
tate  or  not,  it  lies  dormant,  and  is  not  compulfatory,  until 
he  hath  afl’ets  by  defeent.  2  Blachjl.  243.  Alfets  in  hand 
is,  when  a  man  in  like  manner  indebted  makes  executors, 
and  leaves  them  fufficient  to  pay  ;  or  fome  commodity  or 
profit  is  come  unto  them  in  right  of  their  teftator;  this  is 
called  alfets  in  their  hands.  T.  L.  There  is  alio  another 
divifion  of  alfets,  into  legal  and  equitable  alfets:  legal  alfets 
are  fuch  as  are  liable  to  debts  and  legacies  by  the  courfeof 
law  ;  equitable  alfets  are  fuch  as  are  only  liable  by  the  help 
of  a  court  of  equity.  So  alfo  there  are  real  and  perfonal  aL- 
fets  :  real  alfets  are  fuch  as  concern  the  land  ;  perfonal  are 
fuch  as  concern  the  perfonal  eftate  only. 

As  to  alfets  by  defeent,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  by  the 
common  law,  if  an  heir  had  fold  or  aliened  the  lands  which 
were  alfets,  before  the  obligation  of  his  anceftor  was  put 
in  fuit,  he  was  to  be  di (charged,  and  the  debt  was  loft  : 
but  by  the  ftatute,  3  Will.  &  Mary,  c.  14,  made  perpetual 
by  6  Will.  III.  c.  14,  the  heir  is  made  liable  to  the  value 
of  the  land  by  him  fold,  in  adtion  of  debt  brought  againft 
him  by  the  obligee,  who  (hall  recover  to  the  value  of  the 
faid  land,  as  if  the  debt  was  the  proper  debt  of  the  heir; 
but  the  land  which  is  fold  or  aliened  bond  fide  before  the 
adtion  brought,  (hall  not  be  liable  to  execution  upon  a 
judgment  recovered  againft  the  heir  in  any  fuch  adtion. 
And  by  flat.  29  Car.  il.  c.  3,  land  of  cejluy  que  trujl  lhall 
be  aftets  by  defeent;  and,  by  the  fame  ftatute,  eftates  pur 
mitre  vie  fhall  be  alfets  in  the  hands  of  the  heir,  if  it  come 
to  him  by  reafon  of  a  fpecial  occupancy  ;  and,  where  there 
is  no  fpecial  occupant,  it  lhall  go  to  the  executors  or  ad- 
miniftrators  of  the  party  that  had  the  eftate  thereof  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  grant,  and  lhall  be  alfets  in  their  hands.  Where 
a  man  binds  himfelf  and  his  heirs  in  a  bond,  and  dies,  lea¬ 
ving  ilfiie  two  fons ;  if  the  eldeft  fon  enters  on  the  lands 
by  defeent  as  heir  to  the  father,  and  die  without  iffue,  and 
then  the  youngeft  fon  enters,  he  (hall  be  charged  with  alfets 
as  heir  to  the  father.  Dyer,  368.  Lands  which  come  to 
the  heir  by  purchafe  lhall  not  be  aftets  ;  for  it  is  only  lands 
by  defeent  that  are  alfets.  1Danv.Abr.5n.  A  reverlion 
in  fee,  depending  upon  an  eftate-tail,  is  not  alfets;  becaufe 
it  lies  in  the  will  of  the  tenant  in  tail  to  dock  and  bar  it 
by  fine,  &c.  6  Rep.  56.  But,  after  the  tail  is  fpent,  it  is 
aftets.  3  Mod.  257.  And  a  reverfion  on  an  eftate  for  life 
or  years  lhall  be  alfets.  A  reverlion  expectant  upon  the 
determination  of  an  eftate  for  life  is  alfets,  and  ought  to  be 
pleaded  fpecially  by  the  heir;  and  the  plaintiff  in  fuch  cafe 
may  take  judgment  of  it  cum  acciderit,  Dyer,  371.  Carthczu , 
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129.  An  advowfon  is  aftets ;  but  not  a  prsfentation  to  a 
church  aiiually  void,  which  may  not  be  fold.  Co.  Lit.  374. 
And  lands  by  defeent  in  ancient  demefne  will  be  alfets  in 
debt.  But  a  copyhold  eftate  defee n ding  to  an  heir  is  not 
aftets;  nor  is  any  right  to  an  eftate  alfets,  without  polief- 
lion,  &c.  till  recovered  and  reduced  into  poffefiion.  Danv. 
577.  An  annuity  is  no  alfets,  for  it  is  only  a  chafe  cn  a  Elion. 
Equity  of  redemption  of  an  eftate  mortgaged,  and  a  term 
for  years  to  attend  the  inheritance  are  alfets.  3  Lon.  32. 
An  heir  may  plead  riens  per  defeent,  but  the  plaintiff  may 
reply  that  lie  had  lands  from  his  anceftor;  and  fpecial 
matter  may  be  given  in  evidence,  Sec.  5  Rep.  60.  A  fpe¬ 
cial  judgment  againft  alfets  lhall  only  have  relation  to,  and 
bind,  the  land  from  the  time  of  filing  tire  original  writ  or 
bill.  Carth.  245. 

It  is  a  rule  in  equity,  that  perfonal  alfets  muft  be  firft  ap¬ 
plied  to  latisfv  the  fpecialty  debt ;  and,  if  deficient,  the 
heir  (hall  be  charged  for  the  real  alfets  defeended  to  him; 
and,  if  thefe  are  deficient,  then  the  devifee  of  an  eftate  de¬ 
viled  to  him  by  the  deceafed  is  liable.  2  Aik.  434. 

7bASSE'VER,  or  Asse'verate,  v.a.  \_ajfcverc,  Lat.  ] 
To  affirm  witli  great  folemnity,  as  upon  oath. 

ASSEVER A'TION,  f.  Solemn  affirmation,  as  upon 
oath. — Another  abufe  of  tire  tongue  I  might  add;  vehe¬ 
ment  ajfcver ations  upon  flight  and  trivial  occafions.  Ray. 

ASS'HBAD,yi  [from  afs  and  hcad.~\  One  (low  of  ap- 
prehenfion  ;  a  blockhead. — Will  you  help  an  afhead,  and 
a  coxcomb,  and  a  knave,  a  thin-faced  knave,  a  gull  J  Shak. 

ASSHE'TON  (William),  an  eminent  divine,  born  in 
164.1,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  After  entering  into  or¬ 
ders,  he  became  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  was 
admitted  doctor  of  divinity  in  1673.  Soon  after,  he  was 
nominated  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  York,  prefented 
to  the  living  of  St.  Antholin,  London,  and  to  the  redtory 
of  Beckenham  in  Kent.  He  was  the  firft  projedtorof  the 
fcheme  for  providing  for  clergymens  widows,  and  others, 
by  a  jointure  payable  out  of  the  mercers  company.  He 
wrote  feveral  pieces  againft  the  Papilts  and  differ, ter s,  and 
fome  devotional  tradts.  He  died  at  Beckenham  in  Septem¬ 
ber  in  17 1 1,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

ASSIDE'ANS,  or  Chasid^eans,  [from  D'-udh  Heb. 
merciful,  pious.]  Thofe  Jews  who  reforted  to  Mattathias 
to  fight  for  the  law  of  God  and  the  liberties  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  They  were  men  of  great  valour  and  zeal,  having  vo¬ 
luntarily  devoted  themfelves  to  a  more  ftridt  obfervation 
of  the  law  titan  other  men.  For,  after  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  there  were  two  forts 
of  men  in  their  church  ;  thofe  who  contented  themfelves 
with  that  obedience  only  which  was  preferibed  by  the  law 
of  Moles,  and  who  were  called  Zadikim,  i.  e.  the  “  righte¬ 
ous;”  and  thofe  who,  over  and  above  the  law,  fuperadded 
the  conftitutions  and  traditions  of  the  elders,  and  other  ri¬ 
gorous  obfervances  :  thefe  latter  were  called  Chafidim ,  i.  e. 
the  “pious.”  From  the  former  lp rung  the  Samaritans, 
Sadducees,  and  Caraites ;  from  the  latter,  the  Pharifees 
and  the  Effenes. 

AS'SIDENT  SIGNS,  in  medicine,  are  fymptoms  which 
ufitally  attend  a  difeafe,  but  not  always ;  hence  differing 
from  pathognomic  (igns,  which  are  infeparable  from  the 
clifeafe;  e.gr.  in  the  pleurify,  a  pungent  pain  in  the  lide  : 
in  an  acute  fever,  difficulty  of  breathing,  & c.  collectively 
taken,  are  pathognomic  ligns;  but  that  the  pain  extends 
to  the  hypochondrium  or  clavicle,  or  that  the  patient  lies 
with  more  eafe  on  one  fide  than  on  the  other,  are  ajjident 
ligns. 

ASSIDU'ITY,  /.  \_ajfiduite,  Fr.  ajiduitas,  Lat.]  Dili¬ 
gence  ;  clofenefs  of  application. — I  have,  with  much  rains 
and  ajffduity,  qualified  mylelf  for  a  nomenclator.  Addifon. 

“  AJJiduity  makes  all  things  eafy.”  AJiduitd  genera  fa - 
cilta,  Ital.  The  Latins  fay,  Gutta  cavat  Itzpid  m :  a  drop 
can  hollow  a  (tone  in  time.  T&e  Germans,  M/t  gnna.k 
gehem  kimmt  man  auch  wdt ;  fair  and  loftly  goes  far.  There 
is  hardly  any  thing,  though  at  firft  appearance  it  may  feem 
ever  fo  difficult,  but  what  time  and  application  will  over¬ 
come  ;  witnels  innumerable  particulars  in  the  fciences,  as 

well 
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well  as  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  now  made  eafy, 
which  have  been  formerly  thought  impracticable. 

Assiduity  is  emblematically  delcribed  by  an  elderly 
woman,  holding  an  hour-glafs  in  both  hands,  and  (land¬ 
ing  by  a  rock  encompaffed  with  ivy.  Her  age  denotes, 
that  time  and  labour  are  continually  deitroying  us;  and 
therefore  (lie  holds  an  hour-glafs,  which  requires  her  dili¬ 
gence  in  turning  and  often  moving  it,  left  it  (lop. 

ASSl'DUOUS,  adj .  [afiduus,  Lat.]  Conftant  in  applica¬ 
tion. — In  fu turner,  you  lee  the  hen  giving  herfelf  greater 
freedoms,  and  quitting  her  care  for  above  two  hours  toge¬ 
ther  ;  but,  in  w inter,  when  the  rigour  of  the  feafon  would 
chill  the  principles  of  life,  and  deflroy  the  young  one,  (he 
grows  more  afjiduovs  in  her  attendance,  and  (lays  away  but 
half  the  time.  Addifon. 

ASSI'DUOUSLY,  adv.  Diligently;  continually.— The 
habitable  earth  may  have  been  perpetually  the  drier,  fee¬ 
ing  it  is  ajfiduoujly  drained  and  exhaufted  by  the  (eas.  Bentley. 

°ASSI'DUUS,  or  Adsiduus,/  among  the  Romans,  de¬ 
noted  a  rich  or  wealthy  perfon.  The  word  in  this  fenfe  is 
derived  from  as  ajjis ,  q.d.  a  monied  man.  Hence  we  meet 
with  ajjidueus  fureties,  ajjiduijidejujfores ;  anfwering  to  what 
the  French  call  city  fureties  or  (ecunties,  cautions  bourgeois. 
When  Servius  Tullius  divided  the  Roman  people  into  five 
dalles,  according  as  they  were  aifelTed  or  taxed  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  the  richer  fort  who  contributed  alfes  were  denomina¬ 
ted  ajjiduiy  and,  as  thefe  were  the  chief  people  of  bufinefs 
who  attended  all  the  public  concerns,  thofe  who  were  di¬ 
ligent  in  attendances  came  to  be  denominated  ajjidui. 

°To  ASSIE'GE,  v.a.  \_ajjieger,  Fr.]  Tobefiege.  Obfoletc. 
ASSIEN'TO,/  A  Spanifh  word  iignifying  a  “farm,” 
in  commerce,  is  ufed  for  a  bargain  between  the  king  of 
Spain  and  other  powers,  for  importing  negroes  into  the 
Spanifh  dominions  in  America,  and  particularly  to  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  firft  afliento  was  made  with  the  French  Gui¬ 
nea  company  ;  and,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  transferred 
to  the  Engliih,  who  were  to  furnifli  4800  negroes  annually. 

To  ASSIGN',  v.a.  [ ajfigner ,  Fr.  ajigno,  Lat.]  To  mark 
er  fet  out;  to  appoint. — He  ajjigned  Uriah  unto  a  place 
where  lie  knew  that  valiant  men  were.  2  Sam.  xi.  16.— 
True  quality  is  neglected,  virtue  is  opprelfed,  and  vice  tri¬ 
umphant.  The  lad  day  will  ajjign  to  every  one  a  ftation 
Suitable  to  his  character.  Addifon.— To  fix  with  regard  to 
quantity  or  value.— There  is  no  fuch  intrinfic,  natural, 
fettled,  value  in  any  thing,  as  to  make  any  aligned  quanti¬ 
ty  of  it  conftantly  w'orth  any  ajjigned  quantity  of  another. 
Locke. 

To  Assign,  in  law',  is  to  fet  over  a  right  to  another,  or 
appoint  a  deputy,  &c.  another  fpecial,  to  fet  forth  or  point 
at;  as  to  afiign  error,  affign  falfe  judgment,  wade,  See. 
Amd  in  affigning  of  error,  it  mud  be  (hewn  where  the  error 
is  committed  ;  in' fade  judgment,  wherein  the  judgment  is 
unjuft  ;  in  wade,  wherein  efpecially  the  wade  is  done.  Reg. 
Orig.  72.  Ado  juftices  are  faid  to  be  afligued  to  take  alli- 
zes.  Sta.fi.  1 1  Hen.  VI.  c.  i. 

ASSIGN'ABLE,  adj.  That  which  may  be  marked  out, 
or  fixed.— Ariftotle  held  that  it  dreamed  by  connatural 
refult  and  emanation  from  God  ;  fo  that  there  was  no  in- 
ftant  ajjignable  of  God’s  eternal  exiftence,  in  which  the 
world  did  not  ado  co-exift.  South. 

ASSIGNAT',/  [  from  ajfigner  r  F  r.  to  affign  over.  ]  A 
fpecies  of  paper-money  iflued  by  the  convention  of  France, 
in  order  to  raife  a  fund  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  on  the 
revolutionary  war.  The  dabiiity  of  this  fund  was  to  arife 
out  of  the  fale  of  the  church  and  crown  lands,  and  the 
confifeated  eftates  of  the  emigrants,  all  of  which  were  (pi- 
fed  by  the,  convention,  and  held  in  trull  for  the  public. 
When  aflignats  were  firft  ifliied,  they  maintained  their  cre¬ 
dit  pretty  well,  as  long  as  it  was  underflood  that  there  was 
landed  property  in  the  hands  of  the  public  equal  in  value 
to  the  Cum  for  which  they  were  put  into  circulation  ;  but, 
when  the  emiffion  was  multiplied  to  many  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  livres  beyond  t lie  poffible  value  of  all  the  above 
refources,  and  many  millions  of  forged  aflignats  were  ado 
in  circulation,  a  mod  aftoniftiir.g  depreciation  took  place. 
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The  convention,  with  a  view  to  retrieve  the  falling  credit 
of  this  paper-money,  palled  decrees  for  making  it  penal  in 
any  one  to  pay  away  an  aflignat  for  lefs  than  its  nominal 
value  ;  and  they  alfo  eftabliftied  what  was  called  the  maxi, 
mum,  for  fixing  a  price  on  all  forts  of  goods,  beyond  which 
no  buyer  was  to  give,  nor  the  feller  to  refufe,  the  fum  in 
aflignats.  This  decree,  however,  had  but  a  partial  effect; 
for  the  depreciation  afterwards  became  fo  confiderable, 
that  1 1 25  livres  in  aflignats,  were  commonly  paid  for  a  din¬ 
ner  of  two  removes,  which  would  cod  only  eighteen  li¬ 
vres  in  money.  And  the  watermen,  at  a  particular  paffage 
over  the  Seine,  who  had  ufually  charged  a  hundred  livres 
for  a  veffei  to  crofs  the  river,  abfolutely  refufed  the  hire, 
unlefs  they  were  paid  40,000  livres  in  aflignats  !  This  may 
be  thought  a  matter  of  furprife;  and  yet  we  fee  an  almoft 
fimilar  event  in  the  fluctuation  of  the  Englifti  funds,  in 
which  the  nominal  fum  of  100!.  has  been  worth  no  more 
than  4SI.  in  fpecie.  All  this,  however,  is  accounted  for 
very  naturally.  Under  a  permanent  and  peaceful  govern¬ 
ment,  the  ellates  and  fecurities  which  form  the  fund  ge¬ 
nerally  maintain  their  value;  and  fo  of  courfe  does  the 
paper  which  is  the  (ign  or  representative  of  thofe  eftates 
or  fecurities,  as  we  fee  in  the  bank-notes  of  England,  But 
fo  foon  as  the  land,  or  the  tiling  represented,  (hall  be  deem¬ 
ed  a  bad  Security,  and  be  rendered  dill  more  precarious  by 
the  expenflve  and  unfore(een  events  of  a  deliruftive  war, 
can  there  be  any  caufe  for  furprife  that  the  thing  which 
reprefents  ic  (hould  not  (land  high  in  public  eftimation  ? 

ASSIGN  A'TION,/  [ajfignation.  Fr.]  An  appointment 
to  meet :  ufed  generally  of  love  appointments. — The  lo¬ 
vers  expected  the  return  of  this  dated  hour  with  as  much 
impatience  as  if  it  had  been  a  real  ajfignation.  Spectator.— 
A  making  over  a  thing  to  another. 

ASSIGNEE',/  [ ajjignatus ,  Lat.]  A  perfon  who  is  de¬ 
puted  or  appointed  by  the  aCt  of  the  party,  or  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  law,  to  do  any  aft,  or  enjoy  any  benefit,  on  their 
own  accounts  and  rifks  :  an  aflignee  being  one  that  poffeffes 
a  thing  in  his  own  right ;  but  a  deputy,  he  that  afts  in 
right  of  another.  Perkins.  Aflignee  by  deed  is,  when  a 
leflee  of  a  term,  &c.  fells  and  afligns  the  fame  to  another, 
that  other  is  his  aflignee  by  deed.  Aflignee  in  law  is  he 
whom  the  law  fo  makes,  without  any  appointment  of  the 
perfon  ;  as  an  executor  is  aflignee  in  law  to  the  teftator. 
Dyer  6.  But,  if  there  be  aflignee  in  deed,  aflignee  in  law 
is  not  allowed.  If  one  covenant  to  do  a  tiling  to  J.  S.  or 
His  afligns  by  a  day,  and  before  that  day  he  dies  ;  if  before 
the  day  he  name  any  aflignee,  the  thing  mud  be  done  to 
his  aflignee  named  ;  otherwise  to  his  executor  or  adminis¬ 
trator,  who  is  aflignee  in  law.  27  Hen.  VIII.  2.  He  is 
called  aflignee,  who  hath  the  whole  of  the  eftate  of  the 
aflignor;  and  an  aflignee,  though  not  named  in  a  condition,, 
may  pay  the  money  to  fave  the  land ;  but  he  (hall  not  re¬ 
ceive  any  money,  unlefs  he  be  named.  Co.  Lit.  215.  Af- 
fignees  may  take  advantage  of  forfeitures  011  conditions, 
when  they  are  incident  to  the  reverfion,  as  for  rent,  See.  1 
And.  82.  What  covenants  affect  or  benefit  aflignees.  See 
Covenant. 

Under  the  word  ajfgns,  (hall  be  included  the  aflignee  of 
an  aflignee  in  perpetuum,  the  heir  of  an  aflignee,  or  the  af- 
fignee  of  an  heir.  Co.  Lit.  384  b.  So  the  aflignee  of  an  af- 
(ignee’s  executor.  2  Show.  57 .  And  a  devifee.  zShow.^g, 
But  if  an  obligation  be,  to  pay  fuch  perlons  as  he  (hall 
name  by  his  will,  or  writing;  there  mud  be  an  exprefs  no- 
mination,  and  his  executor  (hall  not  take  as  aflignee.  Mo. 
855.  An  adminiftrator  is  an  aflignee.  Moor,  44. 

ASSIGN'ER,/  He  tiiat  appoints. — The  gofpel  is  at 
once  the  ajfigner  of  our  talks,  and  the  magazine  of  our 
ftrength.  Decay  of  Piety. 

ASSIGN'MENT,/  Appropriation  of  one  thing  to  ano¬ 
ther  thing  or  perfon.— The  only  thing  which  rnaketh  any 
place  public,  is  the  public  ajhgnmenl  thereof  unto  fuch  du¬ 
ties.  Hooker. 

Assignment,  inlaw,  is  the  Setting  over  or  transfer¬ 
ring  the  intereft  a  man  hath  in  any  thing  to  another.  AS. 
fignments  may  be  nude  of  lands  in  fee,  for  life,  or  years; 

of 
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of  ah  annuity,  rent-charge,  judgment,  flatute,  &c.  but  as 
to  lands  they  are  ufually  of  leafes  and  edates  tor  years,  &c. 
And  by  the  datute  of  frauds,  flat.  29  Car.  II.  c.  3,  no  ef- 
tate  of  freehold,  or  term  for  years,  thall  be  afligned  but  by 
deed  in  writing  figned  by  the  parties  ;  except  by  operation 
of  law.  A  potlibility,  right  of  entry,  title  for  condition 
broken,  a  trull,  or  thing  in  adtion,  cannot  be  granted  oraf- 
figned  over.  Co.Litt.  214.  But  though  a  bond,  being  a 
chafe  in  aBion,  cannot  be  atligncd  over  fo  as  to  enable  the 
aflignee  to  fue  in  his  own  name,  yet  he  has  by  the  affign- 
mer.t  fuch  a  title  to  the  paper  and  wax,  that  he  may  keep 
or  cancel  it.  Co.  Lit.  232.  And  in  the  alignment  of  bonds. 
See.  is  always  contained  a  power  of  attorney  to  receive  and 
fue  in  the  affigner’s  name.  Alfo  in  equity  a  bond  is  argu¬ 
able  for  a  valuable  confideration  paid,  and  the  aflignee 
alone  becomes  entitled  to  the  money  ;  fo  that,  if  the  obli¬ 
gor,  after  notice  of  the  aflignment,  pays  the  money  to  the 
obligee,  he  will  be  compelled  to  pay  it  over  again.  2  Fern. 
595.  In  the  cafe  of  a  policy  of  infurance,  the  court  of 
K.  B.  will  fo  far  take  notice  of  an  aflignment,  as  to  permit 
an  action  to  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  afligner.  1  Term 
Rep.  26.  And  the  afligner  who  has  become  a  bankrupt 
may  fue  the  debtor  for  the  benefit  of  the  aflignee.  Id.  619. 

Though  a  pofiibility  or  contingent  interefl  be  not  grant- 
able  at  law,  yet  (whether  in  real  or  perfonal  eflate)  it  is 
tranfmiflible  and  devifeable.  Cro.  Jac.  509.  The  cafes  in 
the  books,  1C.R.1S,  2  P.  IVms.  608,  abundantly  prove, 
that  interefls  in  contingency,  refpecting  perfonal  eflates, 
are  aflignable  in  equity ;  but,  it  may  be  material  to  obferve, 
that  in  the  cafe  of  affignments  of  fucli  interefls,  equity  re¬ 
quires  the  aflignee  to  fiiew  that  he  gave  a  valuable  confi¬ 
deration  for  the  interefl  afligned  ;  and  therefore  will  not 
interpofe  to  affifl  volunteers.  But  courts  of  equity  will 
eflablifli  alignments  of  contingent  interefls  againfl  execu¬ 
tors,  adminiffraters,  or  heirs  at  law,  even  where  fuch  af¬ 
fignments  are  made,  not  for  confideration  of  money,  but 
in  confideration  of  love  and  aftedtion,  and  advancement  of 
children.  1  Fez.  409.  Fonblanque'sTrcatifc  of  Equity,  i.  203. 

An  aflignee  mult  take  the  fecurity  afligned,  fubjedt  to 
the  fame  equity  that  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  obligee; 
as  if  on  a  marriage  treaty  the  intended  luifband  enters  into 
a  marriage-brokage  bond,  which  is  afterwards  afligned  to 
creditors,  yet  it  Hill  remains  liable  to  the  fame  equity,  and 
is  not  to  be  carried  into  execution  againfl  the  obligor.  2 
Vcrn.  428.  Where  there  is  a  bond  for  the  performance  of 
the  covenants  in  a  leafe,  if  the  leffee  alligns  the  leafe,  he 
may  likewife  aflign  the  bond  ;  but  this  mud  before  any  of 
the" covenants  are  broken  ;  but,  if  any  of  the  covenants 
are  broken,  and  the  leffee  afterwards  affigns  the  leafe  and 
bond,  and  the  aflignee  puts  the  bond  in  fuit,  for  thofe 
breaches,  it  is  maintenance.  Godb.  81. 

It  is  enadted  by  the  flatute  7  Jac.  I.  c.  15,  “  That  a 
debtor  to  the  king  fhall  not  aflign  any  debts  to  him,  but 
fuch  as  did  originally  grow  due  to  the  debtor  afterwards 
there  was  a  debtor  to  the  hulband  in  2000I.  by  a  flatute  ; 
the  hufband  made  his  wife  executrix,  and  died  ;  flie  mar¬ 
ried  again  one  G.D.  who  was  indebted  to  the  king,  and 
then  the  hufband  and  wife  afligned  this  flatute  to  the  king 
in  fatisfadlion  of  the  debt  due  to  him;  adjudged,  that  the 
aflignment  was  good,  for,  though  the  fecond  hufband  had 
the  flatute  in  right  of  his  wife,  and  by  confequence  the 
debt  was  not  originally  due  to  him,  yet,  becaufe  he  might 
releafe  the  flatute,  it  is  the  fame  thing  as  if  it  had  been 
originally  taken  in  his  name.  2  Cro.  324. 

An  office  of  trull  is  not  grantable  or  aflignable  to  ano¬ 
ther;  and  therefore  it  was  adjudged,  that  the  office  of  a 
filazer,  which  was  an  office  of  trull,  could  not  be  afligned ; 
nor  could  it  be  extended  upon  a  flatute.  Dyer,  7.  A  bare 
power  is  not  aflignable,  but  where  it  is  coupled  with  an  in¬ 
terefl  it  may  be  afligned.  2  Jon.  206,  2  Mod.  317.  Arrears 
of  rent,  See.  is  a  chofe  in  aBion,  and  not  aflignable.  Skin.  6. 
It  hath  been  doubted  if  a  leafe  foryears,  before  entry  and 
poffeffion,  be  aflignable.  Show.  29 1.  A  leffee  out  of  pof¬ 
feffion  cannot  make  any  aflignment  of  his  term  off  the  land, 
but  mud  firfl  enter,  and  re-continue  hispoffeflion  ;  or  feal 
Vol.  II.  No.  71. 
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and  deliver  the  deed  upon  the  land,  which  puts  the  aflig- 
nee  into  actual  pofleflion.  Dalif.  81.  But  it  has  been  ad¬ 
judged  that  where  leffee  for  years  of  the  crown  is  put  oift 
of  his  eflate  by  a  flranger,  yet  he  may  aflign  the  term, 
though  he  is  not  in  poffeffion  ;  becaufe,  the  reverfion being 
in  the  crown,  he  cannot  lawfully  be  put  out  of  poffeffion, 
but  at  his  own  will.  Cro.  Eliz.  275. 

If  leffee  for  years  aflign  all  his  term  in  his  leafe  to  ano¬ 
ther,  he  cannot  referve  a  right  in  the  aflignment,  for  he 
hath  no  interefl  in  the  thing  by  reafon  of  which  the  rent 
referved  fhould  be  paid;  and  where  there  is  no  reverfion 
there  can  be  no  diflrefs :  but  debt  may  lie  upon  it,  as  on  a 
contract.  1  Lill.  Abr.  99.  Where  the  executor  of  a  leffee 
affigns  the  term,  debt  will  not  lie  againfl  him  for  rent  in¬ 
curred  after  the  aflignment ;  becaufe  there  is  neither  pri¬ 
vity  of  contraCl  nor  eftate  between  the  leffor  and  the  exe¬ 
cutor:  but,  if  the  leffee  himfelf  affigns  his  leafe,  the  pri¬ 
vity  of  contract  remains  between  him  and  the  leffor,  altho’ 
the  privity  of  eflate  is  gone  by  the  aflignment,  and  he  fhall 
be  chargeable  during  his  life ;  bur,  after  his  death,  the 
privity  of  con  trad!  is  likewife  determined.  3  Rep.  14,  24. 
Although  a  leffee  make  an  aflignment  over  of  his  term,  yet 
debt  lies  againfl  him  by  the  leffor  or  his  heir,  (not  having 
accepted  rent  from  the  aflignee  ; )  but,  where  a  leffee  afligns 
his  term,  and  the  leffor  his  reverfion,  the  privity  is  deter¬ 
mined,  and  debt  doth  lie  for  the  reverfioner  againfl  the  firfl 
leffee.  Moor,  472.  Vide  Barker  t*.  Dormer.  1  Sho.  191. 

A  man  made  a  leafe,  provided  that  the  leffee  or  his  af¬ 
figns  fhould  not  alien  the  pre miles  without  licence  of  the 
leffor,  &c.  who  after  gave  licence  to  the  leffee  to  alien  ;  by 
this  the  leffee  or  his  affigns  may  alien  in  infinitum.  4  Rep. 

1 19.  Adjudged,  that  fome  things  in  refpeCt  of  their  na¬ 
ture  are  not  aflignable,  or  to  be  granted  over;  as,  for  in- 
flance,  if  the  donee  in  tail  holdeth  of  the  donor  by  fealty, 
he  cannot  aflign  it  over  to  another,  becaufe  fealty  is  incident 
to,  and  infeparable  from,  the  reverfion;  fo  if  the  founder 
of  a  college  grant  his  foundation,  though  it  be  to  the  king, 
the  grant  is  void,  becaufe  it  is  infeparable  from  his  blood. 

1 1  Rep.  66  b,  in  Magdalen  College’s  cafe. 

Several  things  are  aflignable  by  aCts  of  parliament,  which 
feem  not  aflignable  in  their  own  nature  ;  as  promiffory  notes 
and  bills  of  exchange  by  flat.  3  &  4  Ann.  c.  9  ;  bail-bonds 
by  the  fheriff,  by  4  &  5  Anne,  c.  1 6  ;  a  judge’s  certificate 
for  taking  and  profecuting  a  felon  to  conviction,  by  10  & 
x  1  Will.  III.  c.  23  ;  a  bankrupt’s  effects  by  the  feveral  fla- 
tutes  of  bankruptcy.  A  leafe  was  made  for  years  of  lands, 
excepting  woods ;  the  leffor  grants  the  trees  to  the  leffee, 
and  he  affigns  the  land  over  to  another  ;  the  trees  do  not 
pafs  by  this  aflignment  to  the  aflignee.  Goldjb.  1S8.  Where 
tenant  for  years  affigns  his  eflate,  no  confideration  is  necef- 
fary  ;  for  the  tenant  being  fubjeCt  to  payment  of  rent,  &c. 
is  fufiicient  to  veft  an  eflate  in  the  aflignees:  in  other  cafes 
fome  confideration  muff  be  paid.  1  Mod.  263.  The  words 
required  in  affignments  are,  grant,  affign,  and  ft  over’, 
which  may  amount  to  a  grant,  feoffment,  leafe,  releafe,  con¬ 
firmation,  &c.  1  Inji.  301  •  In  thefe  deeds  the  afligner  is  to 
covenant  to  fave  harmlcfs  from  former  grants,  &c.  That 
he  is  owner  of  the  land,  and  hath  power  to  affign  ;  that  the 
aflignee  fhall  quietly  enjoy,  and  to  make  further  affurance; 
and  the  alfignee  covenants  to  pay  the  rent,  and  perform  the 
covenants,  &c. 

ASSIM'ILABLE,  adj.  [ from  ajjimilate.  ]  That  which 
may  be  converted  to  the  fame  nature  with  fomethingelfe. 

To  ASSI'MILATE,  v.n.  \_aJJimilo,  Lat.J  To  perform 
the  adt  of  converting  food  to  nourifhment.  —  Birds  ajjimi- 
late  lefs,  and  excern  more,  than  beads;  for  their  excre¬ 
ments  are  ever  liquid,  and  their  flefli  generally  more  dry. 
Bacon. 

To  Assimilate,  v.  a.  To  bring  to  a  likenefs,  or  refem- 
blance. — A  ferine  and  neceffitous  kind  of  life  would  eafily 
ajjimilate  at  lead  the  next  generation  to  barbarifm  and  fe- 
rinenefs.  Hale.. — To  turn  to  its  own  nature  by  digedion.— 
Hence  alfo  animals  and  vegetables  may  ajjimilate  their  nou- 
ridiment ;  moilt  nourifhment  eafily  changing  its  texture, 
till  it  becomes  like  the  denfe  earth.  Newton. 

4D  ASSI'MILATENESSj, 
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ASSI'MILATENESS,/.  Likenefs. 
ASSIMILA'TION,/.  The  aft  of  converting  any  thing 
to  the  nature  of  another.  The  ftate  of  being  affimilated, 
or  becoming  like  fomething  elfe. — It  is  as  well  the  inflinft 
as  duty  of  our  nature,  to  afpire  to  an  ajjimilation  with  God  ; 
even  the  moft  laudable  and  generous  ambition.  Decay  of 
Piety. 

Assimilation,  in  phyfics,  is  that  motion  by  which 
bodies  convert  other  bodies  related  to  them,  or  at  lead  fuch 
as  are  prepared  to  be  converted,  into  their  own  fubftance 
and  nature.  Thus,  flame  multiplies  itfelf  upon  oily  bo¬ 
dies,  and  generates  new  flame;  air  upon  water,  and  pro¬ 
duces  new  air  ;  and  all  the  parts,  as  well  fimilar  as  organi- 
cal,  in  vegetables  and  animals,  firft  attradt  with  fome  elec¬ 
tion  or  choice,  nearly  the  fame  common  or  not  very  different 
juices  foraliment,  and  afterwards  aifimilate  or  convert  them 
to  their  own  nature. 

To  ASSI'MULATE,  v.a.  [ ajimulo ,  Lat.]  To  feign; 
to  counterfeit. 

ASSIMULA'TION,/.  [ajimulatio ,  Lat.]  A  diflem- 
bling;  a  counterfeiting. 

ASSl'SA  CADE'RE,  in  law,  fignifies  to  be  non-fuited  ; 
as,  when  there  is  fuch  a  plain  and  legal  infufficiency  in  a 
fuit,  that  the  complainant  can  proceed  no  further  on  it. 
Fleta,  lib.  iv.  c.  15.  BraElon,  lib.  ii.  c.  7. 

Assisa  Ca'dit  in  Jura'tam,  is  where  a  thing  in  con- 
troverfy  is  fo  doubtful,  that  it  mu  ft  neceflarily  be  tried  by 
a  jury.  Fleta,  lib.  iv.  c.  15.  See  Attaint. 

Assisa  Continuan'da,  a  writ  direfted  to  the juftices 
of  affife  for  tire  continuation  of  a  caufe,  when  certain  re¬ 
cords  alleged  cannot  be  produced  in  time  by  the  party  that 
has  occafion  to  ufe  them.  Reg. Orig.  217. 

Assisa  Prorogan'da,  is  a  writ  direfted  to  the  juftices 
afligned  to  take  aflifes,  for  the  ftay  of  proceedings,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  party’s  being  employed  in  the  king’s  bufinefs. 
Reg.  Orig.  208 . 

ASSl'SE,/  [ajis,  Fr.  The  word  is  properly  derived 
From  ajjideo,  Lat.  to  fit  together.]  According  to  our  ancient 
books,  aflife  is  defined  to  be  an  affembly  of  knights,  and 
other  fubftantial  men,  with  the  juftice,  in  a  certain  place, 
and  at  a  certain  time  appointed.  Cujlum.  Normand.  cap.  24. 
It  is  alio  taken  for  the  court,  place,  and  time,  when  and 
where  the  w  rits  and  procelTes  of  aflife  are  handled  or  ta¬ 
ken.  And  in  this  (ignification  aflife  is  general;  as,  vs  hen 
the  juftices  go  their  feveral  circuits  with  commiflion  to 
take  all  aflifes ;  or  fpecial,  where  a  fpecial  commiflion  is 
granted  to  certain  perfons  (formerly  oftentimes  done)  for 
taking  an  aflife  upon  one  or  two  difleifinsonly.  Brad. lib.iii. 

Concerning  the  general  aflife,  all  the  counties  of  Eng¬ 
land  are  divided  into  fix  circuits;  and  two  judges  are  af¬ 
ligned  by  the  king’s  commiflion  to  every  circuit,  who  hold 
their  aflifes  twice  a-year  in  every  county,  (except  Middle- 
Fex,  where  the  king’s  courts  of  record  do  fit,  and  where 
his  courts  for  his  counties  palatine  are  held;)  and  thefe 
judges  havfe  five  feveral  commiflions.  i.Of  oyer  and  ter¬ 
miner,  direfted  to  them  and  many  other  gentlemen  of  the 
county,  by  which  they  are  empowered  to  try  treafons,  fe¬ 
lonies,  &c.  and  this  is  the  largeft  commiflion.  2.  Of  gaol 
delivery,  direfted  to  the  judges  and  the  clerk  of  aflife  aflfo- 
ciate,  which  gives  them  pow  er  to  try  every  prifoner  in  the 
gaol  committed  for  any  offence  whaifoever,  but  none  but 
prifoners  in  the  gaol ;  fo  that  one  way  or  other  they  rid 
the  gaol  of  all  the  prifoners  in  it.  3.  Of  aflife,  direfted  to 
themfelves  only,  and  the  clerk  of  aflife,  to  take  aflifes,  and 
do  right  upon  writs  of  aflife  brought  before  them  by  fuch 
as  are  wrongfully  thru'!  out  of  their  lands  and  poffeflions; 
which  writs  were  heretofore  frequent,  but  now-  men’s  pof¬ 
feflions  are  fooner  recovered  by  ejeftments,  &c.  4.  Of 

jj iji  prius,  direfted  to  the  judges  and  clerk  of  aflife,  by 
which  civil  caufes  grown  to  iflue  in  the  courts  above,  are 
tried  in  the  vacation  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  where  the  caufe  of  aftion  arifes  ;  and,  on  return  of  the 
verdift  of  the  jury  to  the  court  above,  the  judges  there 
give  judgment.  Thefe  caufes  by  the  courfe  of  the  courts 
are  uftialjy  appointed  to  be  tried  at  Weftminfter  in  fome 
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Eafter  or  Michaelmas  term,  by  a  jury  returned  from  the 
county  wherein  the  caufe  of  action  arifes;  but  with  this 
provifo,  nifi  prius,  unlefs  before  the  day  prefixed,  the 
judges  of  afiize  come  into  the  county  in  queftion.  This 
they  are  fure  to  do  in  the  preceding  vacation.  5.  A  com- 
miftion  of  the  peace,  in  every  county  of  the  circuits;  and 
all  juftices  of  the  peace  of  the  county  are  bound  to  be 
prefent  at  the  aflifes  ;  and  fheriffs  are  alfo  to  give  their  at¬ 
tendance  on  the  judges,  or  they  fliall  be  fined.  Bacon's 
Elem.  15,  16,  &c.  3  Comm.  60,  269. 

There  is  a  commiflion  of  the  peace,  oyer  and  terminer 
and  goal  delivery  of  Newgate,  held  eight  times  in  a  year, 
for  the  city  of  London  and  county  of  Middlefex,  at  Juf- 
tice-hall  in  the  Old  Bailey,  where  the  lord  mayor  is  the 
chief  judge.  In  Wales  there  are  but  two  circuits,  North 
and  South  Wales ;  for  each  of  which  the  king  appoints 
two  perfons  learned  in  the  laws  to  be  judges.  Stat.  18 
Eliz.  c.  8.  If  juftices  fit  by  force  of  a  commiflion,  and 
do  not  adjourn  the  commiflion,  it  is  determined.  4  Injl.26 5. 

The  conftitution  of  the  juftices  of  aflife  was  begun  by 
Hen.  II.  though  fomewhat  different  from  what  they  now 
are  :  and  by  Magna  Charta  juftices  fliall  be  lent  through 
every  county  once'a  year,  who,  with  the  knights  of  the 
refpeftive  fibres,  fliall  take  aflifes  of  novel  difleifin,  &c.  in 
their  proper  fliires,  and  what  cannot  be  determined  there 
fhall  be  ended  by  them  in  fome  other  place  in  their  circuit ; 
and,  if  it  be  too  difficult  for  them,  it  fhall  be  referred  to 
the  juftices  of  the  bench,  there  to  be  ended.  9Hen.HI.  c.i  2. 

Assise,  is  likew  ife  ufed  for  a  jury,  w  here  aflifes  of  no¬ 
vel  difleifin  are  tried  :  the  panels  of  aflifes  fliall  be  array¬ 
ed,  and  a  copy  indented  delivered  by  the  fheriff,  &c.  to 
the  plaintiffs  and  defendants  fix  days  before  the  fefiions, 
&c.  if  demanded,  on  pain  of  40I.  by  (fat.  6  Hen.  VI.  c.  2. 
And  aflife  is  taken  for  a  writ  for  recovery  of  pofleflion  of 
things  immoveable,  whereof  any  one  and  his  anceftors 
have  been  difleifed.  I.ikewdfe,  in  another  fenfe,  it  figni¬ 
fies  an  ordinance  or  ftatute  as  aflifa  pant's  et  ceivfue.  Reg. 
Orig.  279. 

Assise  of  No'vel  Dissei'sin,  \_afftfa  novee  diffeifnee , 
Lat.]  An  aflife  of  novel  difleifin  is  a  remedy  maxime  fejli- 
num,  for  the  recovery  of  lands  and  tenements,  of  which 
the  party  was  difleifed.  2  Injl.  410.  And  it  is  called  novel 
difleifin,  becaufe  the  juftices  in  eyre  went  their  circuits  from 
feven  years  to  feven  years;  and  no  aflife  was  allowed  be¬ 
fore  them,  which  commenced  before  the  laft  circuit,  which 
was  called  an  ancient  aflife  ;  and  that  which  was  upon  a 
difleifin  fince  the  laft  circuit,  and  aflife  of  novel  dijfeifin , 
Co.  Lit.  153  b. 

An  aflife  is  called  feflinuni  revtedittm.  It  lies  where  te¬ 
nant  in  fee-fimple,  fee-tail,  or  for  term  of  life,-  is  put  out 
and  difleifed  of  his  lands,  or  tenements,  rents,  common  of 
pafture,  common  way,  or  of  an  office,  toll,  &c.  Gtanv. 
lib.x.  Reg.Orig.  197.  Aflife  muft  be  of  an  aftual  free¬ 
hold  in  lands,  &c.  and  not  a  freehold  in  law  :  it  lieth  oT 
common  of  pafture,  where  the  commoner  hath  a  freehold 
in  it,  and  the  lord  or  other  perfons  feed  it  fo  hard,  that  all 
the  grafs  is  eat  up  ;  but  then  the  plaintiff  muft  count  and 
fet  forth  how  long  the  land  w  as  fed,  and  allege  per  quod 
profcuumfuum  ibidem  amifit,  (3c,  q  Rep.  113.  One  may 
have  an  aflife  of  land  and  rent,  or  of  feveral  rents,  and  of¬ 
fices  and  profits  in  his  foil,  all  in  one  writ ;  and,  if  it  be  of 
a  rent-charge,  or  rent-feck,  it  fliall  be  general  de  libero  te- 
nmento  in  fuch  a  place,  and  all  the  lands  and  tenements  of 
the  tenants  charged  ought  to  be  named  in  the  writ ;  but 
in  aflife  for  rent-fervice  it  is  otherwife.  Dyer,  31.  An  af- 
fife  may  be  brought  for  an  office  held  for  life  ;  but  then 
it  muft  be  an  office  of  profit,  not  of  charge  only  :  of  the 
toll  ot  a  mill,  or  market,  aflife  lieth  ;  though  it  may  not 
be  brought  of  fuit  to  a  mill.  8  Rep.  46,  47. 

An  aflife  was  brought  of  the  office  of  a  filazer  of  the 
court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  the  demandant  counted  de 
libero  tenemento,  and  alleged  feifin,  by  taking  money  fora 
capias,  and  the  poft  was  put  in  view  where  the  officer  fat. 
Dyer,  114.  An  aflife  lieth  of  the  office  of  regifter  of  the 
admiralty,  and  the  demandant  laid  a  prefeription  to  it,  viz. 
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quod  quilibet  hujufmodi  perfona,  who  fhould  be  named  by  the 
admiral,  fliould  be  regiller  of  the  admiralty  for  life.  Dy¬ 
er,  153.  It  lieth  of  offices  of  woodward,  park-keeper, 
and  keeper  of  chafes,  warrener,  &c.  but  thefe  aie  not  at 
common  law  ;  but,  by  the  flat,  of  Weft.  ii.  c.  25,  becaufe 
they  are  of  profits  to  be  taken  in  alieno/olo  :  it  likewife  li¬ 
eth  of  all  other  offices  and  bailiwicks  in  fee.  8  Rep.  47. 
In  an  affile  of  a  new  office,  it  ought  to  be  (hewed  what 
profits  belong  to  it ;  but  it  is  otherwife  of  an  ancient  office, 
becaufe  it  is  prefumed,  that  the  profit  thereof  is  fufficient- 
ly  known.  8  Rep.  45,  49.  Tenants  in  common  (hall  each 
have  a  feveral  affife  for  his  moiety,  or  part,  becaufe  they 
are  feifed  by  feveral  titles;  but  twenty  jointenants  (hall 
have  but  one  affife  in  all  their  names,  becaufe  they  have 
but  one  joint  title  ;  lo,  if  there  are  three  jointenants,  and 
one  of  them  releafeth  all  his  right  to  one  of  his  compa¬ 
nions,  and  then  the  other  two  are  diffeifed  of  the  whole, 
they  (hall  have  but  one  affife  in  both  their  names,  for  the 
two  parts,  becaufe  they  had  a  joint  title  to  it  at  the  time 
of  the  diffieifin,  and  he  to  whom  the  releafe  was  given  (hall 
have  an  affife  in  his  own  name,  becaufe  of  that  part  he  is 
tenant  in  common.  Co.  Lit.  196.  If  leflee  for  years,  or 
tenant  at  will,  be  oufted,  the  leffor,  or  he  in  remainder, 
may  have  affife,  becaufe  the  freehold  was  in  him  at  the 
time  of  the  dilleilin.  Kel.  109.  Affile  lies  for  tithes,  by 
flat.  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7 .  Cro.Eliz,  559.  But  not  for  an 
•annuity,  penlion,  Sec.  In  fome  cafes  an  affife  will  lie, 
where  ejectment  will  not.  Ejectment  will  not  lie  de  pif- 
carid,  by  reafon  the  fheriff  cannot  deliver  poffeffion  of  it ; 
but  an  affife. will  he  for  it,  as  it  may  he  viewed  by  the  re¬ 
cognitors.  C'o.  Car.  534.  Aflize  will  fometimes  lie  where 
trefpafs  vi  &  armis  doth  not.  8  Rep.  47,  1  A klf.  Abr.  276. 

By  Magna  Charta,  9  Hen.  III.  c.  12,  affiles  of  novel 
difleifin,  &c.  fliall  be  taken  in  the  proper  counties,  by  the 
king’s  juftices  :  and,  for  eftovers  of  w  ood,  profit  taken  in 
woods,  corn  to  be  received  yearly  in  a  certain  place;  and 
for  toll,  tonnage,  &c.  and  of  offices  in  fee,  an  affile  fhall 
be;  alfo  for  common  of  turbary,  and  of  fifliing,  append¬ 
ant  to  freehold,  Sec.  In  an  affile,  the  plaintiff  muft  prove 
his  title,  then  his  feilin  and  difleifin  :  but  feifin  of  part  of 
a  rent  is  fufficient  to  have  affife  of  the  whole  ;  and  if  a  man 
who  hath  title  to  enter  fet  his  foot  upon  t lie  land  and  is 
oufted,  that  is  a  fufficient  feilin.  As  the  writ  of  affile  re- 
ftores  the  party  to  the  aftual  feilin  of  his  freehold,  for  fo 
are  the  words  of  the  writ,  viz  .facias  tenementum  itludfeifiri , 
&c.  confequently  the  party  that  brings  the  writ  muft  found 
it  upon  an  adfual  feilin,  which  he  has  been  diverted  of, 
for  otherwife  this  remedy  is  not  commen  fit  rate  to  his  cafe. 
2  Rol.  Abr.  463.  Therefore  if  there  be  lord  and  tenant  by 
rent-fervice,  and  the  lord  grants  the  fer vices  to  another, 
and  the  tenant  attorns  by  a  penny,  this,  being  given  by  way 
of  attornment,  is  not  fufficient  feifin  to  ground  an  affile  on  ; 
/ecus  if  the  penny  had  been  given  by  way  of  feifin  of  the 
rent.  Lit  fed.  565,  Co.  Lit.  315. 

The  firft  procefs  in  this  action  is  an  original  writ  ilfued 
out  of  chancery,  directed  to  the  fheriff,  commanding  him 
to  return  a  jury,  who  are  called  the  recognitors  of  the  af¬ 
fife.  An  affile  is  to  be  arraigned  on  the  day  the  writ  is 
returnable,  on  which  day  the  defendant  is  to  count,  and 
the  tenant  is  to  appear  and  plead  inftantly.  Style  Reg.  88. 
If  in  an  affife  no  tenant  of  the  freehold  be  mentioned,  the 
defendant  may  plead  it ;  and,  where  on.e  defendant  pleads, 
no  tenant  of  the  freehold  named  in  the  writ,  if  this  is  found, 
the  writ  (hall  abate  quoad  all.  Dyer,  207.  On  Inch  a  plea 
of  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff'  fays  that  he  hath  made  a  feoff¬ 
ment  to  perfons  unknown,  and  he  himfelf  hath  continually 
taken  the  profits  ;  if  then  they  are  at  iffue  upon  the  taking 
the  profits,  and  it  be  found  againft  the  defendant,  it  fliall 
not  be  inquired  of  the  points  of  the  affife,  for  the  diffieifin 
is  acknowledged.  1  Danv.  Abr.  5 84.  And  if  the  deed  of 
the  anceftor  of  the  plaintiff  be  pleaded  in  bar,  and  this  is 
denied,  and  found  for  the  plaintiff;  the  affife  (hall  not  in¬ 
quire  of  the  points  of  the  writ,  but  only  of  the  damages. 
Ibid.  585.  In  this  fuit,  if  the  defendant  fail  to  make  good 
the  exception  which  he  pleads^  he  fliall  be  adjudged  adif- 
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feifor,  without  taking  the  affife ;  and  fhall  pay  the  plaintiff 
double  damages,  and  be  imprifoned  a  year,  by  fiatute  13 
Edw'.  I.  c.  25.  In  affife  the  tenant  pleads  in  bar,  and  the 
plaintiff  makes  title,  but  the  tenant  doth  neither  anfwernor 
traverfe  the  title;  in  this  cafe  the  aflize  (hall  be  awarded 
at  large.  Cro.  Eliz.  559.  And,  if  any  other  title  is  found' 
for  the  plaintiff,  he  (hall  recover.  Bro.  AJJi.  281.  If  a  te¬ 
nant  pleads  in  abatement  in  an  aflife,  he  muft  at  the  fame 
time  plead  over  in  bar;  and  no  imparlance  fhall  be  allow¬ 
ed,  without  good  caitfe  :  and  where  there  are  feveral  de¬ 
fendants,  and  any  of  them  do  not  appear  the  fit  ft  day,  the 
affife  fliall  be  taken  againft  them  by  default.  Pafch.  3  W.  3. 

The  court  of  Common  Pleas  or  King’s  Bench  may 
hold  plea  of  affifes  of  land  in  the  county  of  Mjddlefex, 
by  writ  out  of  chancery.  1  Lill.  Abr.  105.  And  in  cities 
and  corporations  an  affife  of  frelh  force  lies  for  recovery 
of  poffeffion  of  lands,  within  forty  days  after  the  dilleilin,. 
as  the  ordinary  affife  in  the  county. 

Assise  of  Mort  d’Ancestor,  [ajifa  mortis  antece/fo- 
ris,  Lat.]  Is  a  writ  that  lay  where  a  man’s  father,  mother, 
brother,  lifter,  uncle,  aunt,  Sec.  died  feifed  of  lands,  tene¬ 
ments,  rents,  Sec.  that  were  held  in  fee,  and  after  their 
death  a  ft  ranger  abated.  Reg.Orig.  223.  It  is  good  as  well 
againft  the  abator,  as  any  other  in  poffeffion  of  the  land  ; 
but  it  lies  not  againft  brothers  or  fillers,  &c.  where  there  is 
privity  of  blood  between  the  perfon  profecuting and  them , 
Co.  Lit.  242.  And  it  muft  be  brought  within  the  time  limi¬ 
ted  by  the  ftatute  of  limitations,  (50  years,  3  Comm.  189,) 
or  the  right  may  be  loft  by  negligence. 

If  tenant  by  the  curtefy  alien  his  wife’s  inheritance,  and 
dieth,  the  heir  of  the  wife  (hall  have  an  aflife  of  mort  d’an- 
ceftor,  if  he  have  not  affets  by  defeent  from  the  tenant  by 
the  curtefy  ;  and  the  fame  fliall  be  as  well  where  the 'wife 
was  not  feifed  of  land  the  day  of  her  death,  as  where  (he 
was  feifed  thereof.  New  Nat.  Br .  4S9.  A  warden  of  a  col¬ 
lege,  Sec.  (hall  have  aflife  of  mort  d’anceftor  of  rent  where 
his  predeceffor  was  feifed.  And  a  man  may  have  aflife  of 
mort  d’anceftor  of  rents,  againft  feveral  perfons  in  feveral 
counties;  having  in  the  end  of  the  writ  feveral  fummons 
againft  the  tenants  :  and  the  procefs  in  this  v\  rit  is  fummons 
againft  the  party  ;  and,  if  he  makes  default  at  the  day  of 
the  affife  returned,  then  the  plain' iff' ought  to  Cue  out  a  re- 
fnmmons;  and,  if  he  makes  default  again,  the  aflife  (hall 
be  taken,  &c.  Bro.  Ajif.  S3.  In  a  mort  d’anceftor,  if  the 
tenant  fays  the  plaintiff'  is  not  next  heir,  and  this  is  found 
againft  hint,  the  points  of  the  writ  fhall  be  inquired  of: 
and,  in  this  cafe,  the  aflife  may  find,  that  though  the  plain¬ 
tiff  be  the  next  heir,  yet  he  is  not  next  heir  as  to  this  land  ; 
for  this  is  in  regard  of  their  inquiry  at  large.  Br.  Mort  d’ An. 
47,  1  Danv.  Abr.  584.  Damages  fliall  be  recovered  in  the- 
aflife  of  mort  d’anceftor  ;  but  it  lieth  not  of  an  eftate-fa;!, 
only  where  the  anceftor  was  feifed  in  demefne  as  of  fee.  Bro-. 
AJjif.  If  a  man  be  barred  in  aflife- of  novel  difleifin;  upon 
(hewing  a  difeent,  or  other  fpecial  matter,  he  may  have 
mort  d’anceftor,  or  writ  of ‘entry  fur  dijjiifirt ,  Sec.  4  Rep.  43. 
If  the  abatement  happened  on  the  dealii  of  one’s  grandfa¬ 
ther  or  grandmother,  then  an  affife  of  mort  d’anceftor  no 
longer  lies,,  but  a  writ  of  ayle,  or  di  avo  ;  if  on  the  death  of 
the  great  grandfather,  or  great  grandmother,  then  a  writ 
of  befayle,  or  de  proavo  ;  but,  if  it  mounts  one  degree  high¬ 
er,.  to  the  trtfayle,  or  grandfather’s  grandfather  ;  or,  if  the 
abatement  happened  upon  the  death  of.  any  collateral  re¬ 
lation,  other  than  tiiofe  before-mentioned  ;  the  writ  is  called 
a  writ  of  co/nage,  or  de  confanguinto.  Finch  I..  266,  267. 
And  the  fame  points  fliall  be  inquired  of,  in  all  th<  fe  a.  - 
tions  anccjtrel ,  as  in  an  aflife  of  mort  d’anceftor,  they  being 
of  the  very  fame  nature. 

It  was  always  held  to  be  law,  that  where  lands  were  de- 
vifable  in  a  man’s  laft  will  by  the  cuftom  of  the  place,  there 
an  affife  of  mort  d’anceftor  did  not  lie.  Foiy  w  here  lands 
were  fo  devi fable,  the.  right,  of  palleffion  cb.uld  never  be 
determined  by  a  procefs,  which  inquired  only  of  thefe  two 
points,  the  feilin  of  the  anceftor,  and' the  heirfliip  of  the 
demandant.  And  hence  it  may  be  rdafonable  to  conclude-, 
that  when  the. ftatute  of  wills,  32  Ken.-YIH.  c.  1,  made- 
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all  focage  lands  devifable,  an  afTife  of  mort  d’anccftor  could 
no  longer  be  brought  of  lands  held  in  focage,  fee  i  Leon. 
267;  and  that  now,  fince  the  (fat.  12  Car.  II.  c.  24,  (which 
converts  all  tenures,  a  few  only  excepted,  into  free  and 
common  focage,)  no  aflife  of  mort  d’anceftor  can  be  brought 
of  any  lands  in  the  kingdom;  but  that,  in  cafe  of  abate¬ 
ments,  recourfe  mu  ft  be  properly  had  to  the  writs  of  en¬ 
try.  3  Comm.  1S7.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  moreover,  that 
thefe  writs  are  now  almoft  obfolete,  being  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  ftiperfeded  by  the  adtion  of  ejectment,  which  anfwers 
almoft  all  the  purpofes  of  real  aClions  ;  except  in  fome  ve¬ 
ry  peculiar  cafes. 

Assise  of  the  Forest,  \_ajfta  de forejta,  Lat.]  Is  a  fta- 
tute  touching  orders  to  be  obferved  in  the  king’s  foreft. 
Manwood,  3  5.  The  ftatute  of  view  of  frank  pledge,  anno 
18  Edw.  II.  is  alio  called  the  aflife  of  the  king;  and  the 
ftatute  ot  bread  and  ale,  51  Hen.  III.  is  termed  the  aflife 
ot  bread  and  ale.  And  thefe  are  fo  called,  becaufe  they 
fet  down  and  appoint  a  certain  meafure,  or  order,  in  the 
things  they  contain.  There  is  further  an  affile  of  nufance, 
ajjifa  nocumenti,  where  a  man  maketh  a  nufance  to  the  free¬ 
hold  of  another,  to  redrefs  the  fame.  And  befides  Little- 
ton’s  divificn  of  afiifes,  there  are  others  mentioned  by  other 
•writers,  viz.  aflife  at  large,  brought  by  an  infant  to  enquire 
of  a  diffeifin,  and  whether  his  anceltor  were  of  full  age, 
good  memory,  &c.  when  he  made  the  deed  pleaded,  where¬ 
by  he  claims  his  right. 

ASSI'SER,  f.  [from  ajjife.']  An  officer  who  has  the 
care  and  overlight  of  weights  and  meafures. 

ASSI'SI,  a  town  of  Italy,  belonging  to  the  States  of 
the  Church,  in  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  the  fee  of  a  bilhop, 
fifteen  miles  weft  of  Nocera. 

To  ASSIST',  v.  a.  [ajffer,  Fr.  ajjijlo,  I.at.]  To  help. — 
Receive  her  in  the,  Lord,  as  becometh  faints,  and  aj]]t  her 
in  whatfoever  bullnefs  (he  hath  need.  Rom.  xx i.z. — Ac¬ 
quaintance  with  method  will  ajjijl  one  in  ranging  human 
affairs.  Walts. 

ASSIST'ANCE,yi  \_ajjijlavcc ,  Fr.]  Help;  furtherance. 
— You  have  abundance  affiances  for  knowledge,  in  excel¬ 
lent  books.  Wake. 

Assistance  has  been  defcribed  by  an  elderly  man 
clothed  in  white,  with  a  mantle  of  purple,  crowned  with 
rays,  a  heart  hanging  at  a  chain  of  gold  round  his  neck; 
his  right  hand  llretchcd  out,  and  open;  on  his  left  fide  a 
vine  fupported  by  a  flake,  and  at  his  right  a  ftork.  His 
age  is  an  emblem  of  prudence,  as  his  white  raiment  and 
purple  mantle  are  of  fincerity  and  power.  His  chaplet  of 
olive  Ihews  his  tendency  to  peace,  the  rays  it  is  environed 
with,  the  afliftance  of  the  fupreme  Being,  and  the  pofture 
of  his  arm  and  hand,  his  readinefs;  the  vine  fupported  by 
a  (take  is  his  antitype,  and  the  ftork  an  emblem  as  well  of 
paternal  as  filial  duty  and  afieflion. 

ASSIST'ANT,  f.  A  perfon  engaged  in  an  affair,  not 
as  principal,  but  as  auxiliary  or  minifterial.  Sometimes  it 
is  perhaps  only  a  fofter  word  for  an  attendant : 

The  pale  affj'iants  on  each  other  flar’d, 

With  gaping  mouths  for  iffuing  words  prepar’d.  Dryden. 

Assistant,  adj.  Helping;  lendingaid. — For  the  per¬ 
formance  of  this  work,  a  vita!  or  directive  principle  leem- 
eth  to  be  off  ant  to  the  corporeal.  Grew. 

ASSISTEN'TliS,  f.  [from  ad  and  fijlo,  Lat.  to  (land 
near.]  A  name  of  the  proftate  glands;  fo  called  becaufe 
they  are  near  the  bladder. 

ASSI'SUS,  adj.  Rented  or  farmed  out  for  fuch  an  af- 
fize,  or  certain  aflefled  rent  in  money  or  provifions.  Terra 
ajjifa  was  commonly  cppofed  to  terra  dominica ;  this  laft 
being  held  in  domain,  and  occupied  by  the  lord,  the  other 
let  out  to  inferior  tenants.  And  hence  comes  the  word  to 
affefs  or  allot  the  proportion  and  rates  in  taxes  and  pay¬ 
ments  by  affeffors. 

ASSITH'MENT,^/".  A  wiregild  or  compenfation,  by  a 
pecuniary  m ul£t ;  front  the  prepofition  ad,  and  the  Saxon 
Tithe,  vice  ;  quod  vice  fupplicii  ad  expiandum  deliBum J'olvitur. 

AS'SIUS,  f.  j ~xccri&-)  from  Asv©-,  a  town  of  Troas, 
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where  it  is  found.]  A  ftone  whofe  powder  is  ufed  to  con- 
fume  fpongy  fleft). 

AS'SO,  or  As'sos,  a  fea-port  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in 
Natolia,  in  the  gulf  of  the  ASgean  Sea,  to  which  it  gives 
name,  eleven  leagues  weft  of  Adramiti.  Lat.  39.38.  N. 
Ion.  43.47. E.  Ferro. 

ASSO'CIABLE,  adj.  [ ajfociabilis ,  Lat.]  That  which 
may  be  joined  to  another. 

lo  ASSO'CIATE,  v.  a.  [ ajfocier ,  Fr.  ajjocio,  Lat.]  To 
unite  with  another  as  a  confederate.  To  adopt  as  a  friend 
upon  equal  terms.  To  accompany  ;  to  keep  company  with 
another. — Friends  fhould  ajjociate  friends  in  grief  and  woe. 
Shahejpcare. — To  unite  ;  to  join.  It  has  generally  the  par¬ 
ticle  with-,  as,  He  ajfociated  with  his  mafter’s  enemies. 

Jo  Associate,  v.n.  To  unite  himfelf ;  to  join  himfelf. 

Associate,  adj.  Confederate;  joined  in  intereft  or 
purpofe. 

Associate,  f.  A  perfon  joined  with  another;  a  partner. 
A  confederate,  in  a  good  or  neutral  fenfe  ;  an  accomplice 
in  ill.  A  companion  ;  implying-  fome  kind  of  equality  : 
Sole  Eve,  ajjociate  foie,  to  me,  beyond 
Compare,  above  all  living  creatures  dear.  Milton. 

ASSOCI A'TION,  f.  [from  ajfociatcf  Union;  con¬ 
junction;  fociety. — The  church,  being  a  lociety,  hath  the 
felf-fame  original  grounds  which  other  politic  focieties 
have;  the  natural  inclination  which  all  men  have  unto  fo- 
ciable  life,  and  confent  to  fome  certain  bond  of  affociation ; 
which  bond  is  the  law  that  appointeth  what  kind  of  order 
they  Ihould  be  ajfocialed  in.  Hooker. — Confederacy;  union 
for  particular  purpofes,  good  or  ill. — Partnerfhip. — Self-'' 
denial  is  a  kind  of  holy  affociation  with  God  ;  and,  by  ma¬ 
king  you  his  partner,  interefts  you  in  all  his  happinefs. 
Boyle. — Connexion.  Appofition  ;  union  of  matter. — The 
changes  of  corporeal  things  are  to  be  placed  only  in  the 
various  feparations,  and  new  ajj'ociations  and  motions,  of 
thefe  permanent  particles.  Newton. 

Association  of  Ideas,  is  where  two  or  more  ideas 
confiantly  and  immediately  follow  or  fucceed  one  another 
in  the  mind,  fo  that  one  (hall  almoft  infallibly  produce  the 
other,  whether  there  beany  natural  relation  between  them, 
or  not.  See  Metaphysics.  Where  there  is  a  real  affi¬ 
nity  or  connection  in  ideas,  it  is  the  excellency  of  the 
mind,  to  be  able  to  collect,  compare,  and  range  them  in. 
order,  in  its  inquiries:  but  where  there  is  none,  nor  any 
caufe  to  be  afligned  for  their  accompanying  each  other, 
but  what  is  owing  to  mere  accident  or  habit ;  this  unna¬ 
tural  affociation  becomes  a  greater  imperfection,  and  is, 
generally  fpeaking,  a  main  caufe  of  error,  or  wrong  de¬ 
ductions  in  reafoning.  Thus  the  ideas  of  goblins  and 
fprights,  it  has  been  obferved,  has  really  no  more  affinity 
with  darknefs  than  with  light  ;  and  yet  let  thefe  ideas  be 
inculcated  on  the  mind  of  a  child,  and  raife  them  there 
together,  it  is  poflible  he  fhould  never  be  able  to  feparate 
them  again  fo  long  as  he  lives,  but  darknefs  (hall  ever 
bring  with  it  thofe  frightful  imaginations. 

Such  an  erroneous  combination  of  ideas,  Mr.  Locke 
fltews,  is  the  great  caufe  of  the  irreconcileable  oppofition 
between  the  different  feCls  of  philofophy  and  religion  ;  for 
we  cannot  imagine,  that  all  who  hold  tenets  different  from, 
and  fometimes  even  contradictory  to,  one  another,  fhould 
wilfully  and  knowingly  impofe  upon  themfelves,  and  re¬ 
fute  truth  offered  by  plain  reafon  :  but  fome  loofe  and  in¬ 
dependent  ideas  are,  by  education,  cuftom,  and  the  con- 
ftant  din  of  their  party,  fo  coupled  in  their  minds,  that 
they  always  occur  together  :  thefe  they  can  no  more  fepa¬ 
rate  in  their  thoughts,  than  if  they  were  but  one  idea,  and 
they  operate  as  if  they  were  fo..  This  is  the  foundation  of 
the  greateft,  and  almoft  of  all  the  errors  in  the  world. 

Affociation  forms  a  principal  part  of  Dr.  Hartley’s  me¬ 
chanical  theory  of  the  mind.  He  diftinguifhes  it  into  fyn- 
chronous  and  fucceffive;  and  aferibesour  Ample  and  com¬ 
plex  ideas  to  the  influence  of  this  principle  or  habit.  Par¬ 
ticular  fenfations  refult  from  previous  vibrations  conveyed 
through  the  nerves  to  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the 
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■brain;  and  there  are  fo  intimately  afiTociated  together,  that 
any  one  of  them,  when  impreffed  alone,  (hall  be  able  to 
excite  in  the  mind  the  ideas  of  all  the  reft.  Thus  we  de¬ 
rive  the  ideas  of  natural  bodies  from  the  alTociation  of  the 
feveral  fenfible  qualities  with  the  names  that  exprefs  them, 
and  with  each  other.  The  fight  of  part  of  a  targe  build¬ 
ing  fuggefts  the  idea  of  the  reft  inftantaneoufly,  by  a  fyn- 
chronous  alfociation  of  the  parts  ;  and  the  found  of  the 
words,  which  begin  a  familiar  fentence,  brings  to  remem¬ 
brance  the  remaining  parts,  in  order,  by  fucceftive  affocia- 
tion.  Dr.  Hartley  maintains,  that  fimple  ideas  run  into 
complex  ones  by  aftociation;  and  apprehends,  that  by  pur- 
fuing  and  perfefting  this  doftrine,  we  may  fome  time  01- 
other  be  enabled  to  analyfe  thofe  complex  ideas,  that  are 
commonly  called  the  ideas  of  rejlcElion,  or  intellectual  ideas, 
into  their  feveral  component  parts,  i.  e.  into  the  fimple 
ideas  of  fenftition  of  which  they  confift  ;  and  that  this 
doctrine  may  be  of  confiderable  ufe  in  the  art  of  logic,  and 
in  explaining  the  various  phenomena  of  the  human  mind. 

Association,  in  law,  is  a  writ  or  patent  fent  by  the 
kimr,  either  at  his  own  motion  or  at  the  fuit  of  a  party 
plaintiff,  to  the  juftices  appointed  to  take  aftifes,  or  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  &c.  to  have  others  aft'oeiated  unto  them. 
And  this  is  ufual  w  here  a  jufticeof  affife  dies  ;  and  a  writ 
is  i (Tued  to  the  juftices  alive.to  admit  the  perfon  aft'oeiated  : 
alfo  where  a  juftice  is  difabled,  this  is  p raft i fed.  Reg.  Orig. 
201,  206,  223.  The  clerk  of  the  aflife  is  ufually  affociate 
of  courfe  ;  in  other  cafes,  fome  learned  ferjeants  at  law 
are  appointed.  It  hath  been  holden,  that  an  aftociation 
after  another  alfociation  allowed  and  admitted,  doth  not 
lie  ;  nor  are  the  juftices  then  to  admit  other  aftociation  in 
that  writ  afterwards,  fo  long  as  that  writ  and  commillion 
Hand  in  force.  Br.  AJJif.  3S6. 

Association  of  Parliament.  In  the  reign  of 
William  III.  the  parliament  entered  into  a  folemn  affocia- 
tion  to  defend  his  majefty’s  perfon  and  government  again  ft 
all  plots  and  confpiracies ;  and  all  perfons  bearing  offices 
civil  or  military,  were  enjoined  to  fubferibe  the  alfociation 
to  (land  by  king  William,  on  pain  of  forfeitures  and  pe¬ 
nalties,  &rc.  by  flat.  7  and  8  Will.  III.  c.  27. 

ASSO'DES,  f.  [from  acrcioyMi,  to  naufeate.]  A  conti¬ 
nual  fever,  attended  with  a  loathing  of  food. 

ASSOl'LE,  [ abfolvere ,  Lat.]  Inlaw,  to  deliver  from 
excommunication.  Staundf.  PL  Cr.  72.  In  ftat.  1  Hen.  IV. 
c.  10.  mention  being  made  ot  king  Edward  III.  it  is  ad¬ 
ded,  whom  God  aJ]oile. 

AS'SOLEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia,  nine  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Paderburn. 

AS'SOM,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Whidah, 
on  the  Slave  Coaft. 

AS'SONANCE,  f.  in  rhetoric  and  poetry,  a  term  ufed 
where  the  words  of  a  phrafe  or  a  verfe  have  the  fame  found 
or  termination,  and  yet  make  no  proper  rhyme.  Thefe 
are  ufually  accounted  vicious  in  Englidi;  though  the  Ro¬ 
mans  fometimes  ufed  them  with  elegance  :  as,  Militem 
comparavit,  excrcilum  ordinavit,  acitrn  lujlravit. 

AS'SON ANT  RHYMES,  is  a  term  particularly  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  kind  of  verfes  common  among  the  Spaniards, 
where  a  refemblance  of  found  ferves  inftead  of  a  natural 
rhyme.  Thus  ligera,  cubierta,  tierra ,  mefa,  may  arifwer 
each  other  in  a  kind  of  alfonant  rhyme,  having  each  an  e 
in  the  penult  fyllable,  and  an  a  in  the  laft. 

ASSO'NI  A,/  [fo  named  in  honour  of  Ignatius  de  Affo, 
a  Spanilh  botamft.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monadel- 
phia  dodecandria  clafs,  ranking  in  the  natural  order  of 
columniferas.  The  generic  charafters  are — Calyx:  peri- 
anthium  double  ;  outer  three-leaved,  unilateral,  decidu¬ 
ous  ;  inner  one-leafed,  five-parted  ;  parts  lanceolate,  acute, 
reflex.  Corolla:  petals  five,  roundifh,  narrowed  at  the 
bale,  fpreading,  withering,  affixed  to  the  pitcher  of  the 
ftamens.  Stamina:  filaments  fifteen,  filiform,  upright, 
fhorter  than  the  corolla,  conjoined  at  the  bafe  into  the 
form  of  a  pitcher;  antherx  oblong- fubfagittate,  erect; 
five  linear-lanceolate,  fomewhat  erect,  coloured,  petal- 
farmed  (traps  between  the  ftamens,  proceeding  from  the 
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pitcher.  Piftillum  :  germ  roundifh,  five-furrowed  ;  ftyle 
fimple,  longer  than  the  ftamens,  permanent ;  ftigmas  five, 
recurved.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  fubglobofe  or  turbinate, 
five-celled  ;  cells  feparable,  bivalve.  Seeds  :  folitary  or 
in  pairs,  fubovate. — EJJcntial  GharaEler.  Calyx,  double; 
outer  one-leafed  or  three-leaved,  inner  one-leafed.  Co¬ 
rolla,  five-petalled,  without  any  tube,  affixed  to  the  pitcher 
of  ftamens.  Filaments,  connefted  in  form  of  a  pitcher, 
with  petal-ftiaped  (traps  between  them  ;  ftyle  one  or  five  j 
capfule  five-celled  ;  feeds  not  winged. 

Species.  1.  Albania  populnea  :  leaves  cordate  ovate-acu-- 
inmate,  flowers  corymbed.  This  is  a  middle-fized  tree, 
refembling  hibifeus  populneus;  the  wood  is  fweet-feented, 
and  blue  in  the  centre;  whence  the  French  in  the  ifle  of 
Bourbon  call  it  bois  de Jentcur  bleu  ou  galcux\  when  it  is  of 
a  certain  age  it  becomes  very  hard.  Leaves  alternately 
fcattered,  large,  generally  quite  entire,  but  fometimes  ha¬ 
ving  a  few  teeth  and  being  waved,  acuminate,  and  hang¬ 
ing  down  obliquely.  Native  of  the  ille  of  Bourbon,  m 
Hilly  woods  ;  flowering  there  in  May. 

2.  Affonia  palmata  :  leaves  cordate  palmate  fmoothifli, 
lobes  feven  acute,  ferrate-crenate,  flowers  corymbed.  Stein 
arboreous  branched.  Leaves  alternate,  on  long  petioles, 
but  yet  longer  than  they.  Native  of  the  ille  of  Bourbon  ; 
flowering  there  in  May  and  June.  The  natives  call  it 
mahot-tantan,  on  account  of  the  refemblance  which  the 
leaves  bear  to  thofe  of  ricinus  palma  chrijli,  which  is  therev 
named  tantan. 

3.  Affonia  acutangula  :  leaves  cordate  roundilh-three- 
cufped  cremate,  at  firft  tomentofe  ;  flowers  racemed.  Fruit 
ftiaped  like  a  pear,  tomentofe,  and  having  one  feed  in  each 
cell  or  capfule.  Native  of  the  ille  of  Bourbon. 

4.  Affonia  angulata  :  leaves  cordate  roundifh,  angular 
at  top,  ferrate-toothed,  tomentofe;  umbels  numerous; 
common  peduncles  fliorter  than  the  petiole.  Fruit  globu. 
lar,  tomentofe,  with  two  feeds  in  each  cell  or  capfule. 
Native  of  the  ifle  of  Bourbon. 

5.  Affonia  tiliaTolia  :  leaves  cordate  roundifti-acute  ere. 
nute ;  flowers  raceme- corymbed.  Native  of  the  ifle  of 
Bourbon. 

6.  Allonia  tomentofa  :  leaves  cordate  roundifh  crenate 
tomentofe,  with  almoft  circular  veins;  flowers  umbeUed. 
Native  of  Madagafcar. 

7.  Affonia  punftata  :  leaves  ovate-lanceolate  long  quite 
entire,  tomentofe  underneath,  rugged  with  dots  in  the  up 
per  furface.  This  is  a  tree  with  the  trunk  growing  to  the 
thicknefs  of  the  human  leg  or  thigh,  with  a  very  dark- 
brown  bark.  Native  of  the  ille  of  Bourbon. 

8.  Affonia  decanthera  :  leaves  ovate  acuminate  repand- 
crenate  fmooth  ;  ftamens  five  two-anthered  ;  flowers  fmall 
umbelled.  Native  of  Madagafcar. 

9.  Affonia  umbellata :  leaves  cordate  ovate-oblong,  acu¬ 
minate  repand  fmooth  ;  flowers  umbelled  globular.  This 
is  a  tree  entirely  fmooth,  with  a  brown  bark.  Native  of 
the  ille  of  Bourbon,  where  they  make  ropes  of  the  bark. 

10.  Affonia  ovata  :  leaves  ovate-toothed  five-nerved  to. 
mentole  ;  ftyle  very  fmall.  Stem  frutefeent  or  arborefeent, 
branched,  covered  with  a  ferruginous  knap.  Leaves  al¬ 
ternate,  white  underneath,  and  rugged  on  the  upper  fur- 
face.  Native  of  the  ifle  of  Bourbon. 

11.  Affonia  ferruginea:  leaves  ovate-oblong  feven-ner- 
ved  ferruginous  beneath  ;  petioles,  peduncles,  and  calyxes, 
tomentofe.  Stem  arborefeent,  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high, 
(fcarcely  four  in  our  (loves;)  the  branches,  efpecially  the 
younger  ones,  clothed  with  a  rufous  knap.  Leaves  on  the 
extreme  twigs  fcattered  alternately,  green  on  the  upper 
furfave  and  fmooth,  tomentofe  on  the  under.  Native  of 
the  ille  of  Mauritius.  Cultivated  in  the  royal  garden  at 
Paris;  but  it  has  not  flowered  there. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  See  Hibiscus  and  Pen- 

TAPETES. 

To  ASSORT',  v.  a.  [ ajfortif- ,  Fr.J  To  range  in  clafles, 
as  one  thing  fuits  with  another. 

ASSORT'MENT,  f  The  act  of  clafling  or  ranging. 
A  mafs  or  quantity  properly  (elected  and  ranged, 
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To  ASSOT',  v.  a.  [from  fot ;  ajfottr ,  Fr.]  To  infatuate; 
to  befot :  a  word,  out  ofufe. 

To  ASSUA'GE,  v.  a.  [The  derivation  of  this  word  is 
uncertain  :  Minfhew  deduces  it  from  adfuadere ,  or  ajfua- 
viare ;  Junius  from  fwces,  fweet ;  from  whence  Skinner 
imagines  ajwafan  might  have  been  formed.]  To  mitigate; 
to  foftenV  to  allay  : 

Refrelhing  winds  the  fummers  heats  ajfuage, 

And  kindly  warmth  difarms  the  winter’s  rage.  Addifon. 

To  appeafe  ;  to  pacify.  To  eafe;  as,  The  medicine  ajfuages 
pain. 

To  Assuage,  v.n.  To  abate. — God  made  a  wind  to 
pafs  over  the  earth,  and  the  waters  ajfuaged.  Gen.  viii.  i. 

ASSU  AGE'MENT,y.  Mitigation;  abatement  of  evil : 

Tell  me  when  fhall  thefe  weary  woes  have  end, 

Or  fhall  their  ruthlefs  torment  never  ceafe. 

But  all  my  days  in  pining  languor  fpend, 

Without  hope  of  ajjuagement  or  releafe.  Spenfer. 

ASSUA‘GER,y.  One  who  pacifies  or  appeafes. 

ASSUAN'.  See  Syene. 

ASSUA'SIVE,  adj.  Softening;  mitigating: 

If  in  the  bread  tumultuous  joys  arife, 

Mufic  her  foft  ajf'uafive  voice  fupplies.  Pope. 

To  ASSUB'JUGATE,  v.a.  Ifubjugo,  Lat.]  To  fub- 
jecd  to  :  not  in  uje. 

This  valiant  lord 

Mud  not  fo  date  his  palm,  nobly  acquir’d  ; 

Nor  by  my  will  ajjubjugate  his  merit. 

By  going  to  Aclnlles.  Shakefpeare. 

ASSUEFAC'TION,  f.  [ajfuefacio,  Lat.]  The  date  of 
being  accudomed  to  any  thing. 

ASSU'ETUDE,  f.  [ ajfuetude ,  Lat.]  Accudomance  ; 
cudom ;  habit. — We  fee  that  ajfuetude  of  things  hurtful, 
doth  make  them  lole  the  force  to  hurt.  jBacon. 

To  ASSU'ME,  v.a.  [ ajumo ,  Lat.]  To  take: 

This  when  the  various  god  had  urg’d  in  vain. 

Me  drait  ajjum'd  his  native  form  again.  Pope. 

To  take  upon  one’s  felf.  To  arrogate;  to  claim  or  feize 
unjudly.  To  fuppofe  fomething  granted  without  proof. — 
In  every  hypothefis,  fomething  is  allowed  to  be  ajfamed. 
Boyle. — To  apply  to  one’s  own  nfe  ;  to  appropriate. — His 
maj.edy  might  well  ajfume  the  complaint  and  exprellion  of 
king  David.  Clarendon. 

To  Assume,  v.n.  To  be  arrogant ;  to  claim  more  than 
is  due. 

ASSU'MER,  y  An  arrogant  man;  a  man  who  claims 
more  than  his  due. — Can  man  be  wife  in  any  courfe,  in 
which  he  is  not  lafe  too!  But  can  thefe  high  ajfumers,  and 
pretenders  to  reafon,  prove  themfelves  fo  i  South. 

ASSU'MING,  part.  adj.  Arrogant  ;  haughty. — This 
makes  him  over-forward  in  bufinefs,  ajfuming  in  converfa- 
tion,  and  peremptory  in  anfvvers.  Collier. 

ASSUMPSIT,  f.  [ajfiime,  Lat.]  In  law,  is  taken  for 
a  voluntary  promife,  by  which  a  man  a  Humes  or  takes  up¬ 
on  him  to  perform  or  pay  any  thing  to  another:  it  com- 
prehendeth  any  verbal  promife,  made  upon  confideration, 
and  the  civilians  exprefs  it  diverfely,  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  promife,  calling  it  fometimes  paBum,  fome- 
limes  promijfionem,  or  conflitutum,  & c.  An  attion  upon  the 
cafe  on  affumpfit,  (or,  as  it  is  alfo  expreded,  on  promifes,) 
is  an  adfion  the  law  gives  the  party  injured  by  the  breach 
or  non-performance  of  a  contract  legally  entered  into;  it 
is  founded  on  a  contract  either  exprefs,  or  implied  by 
law  ;  and  gives  the  party  damages  in  proportion  to  the  lofs 
he  has  fuftained  by  the  violation  of  the  contract.  4  Co.  92. 
Moor  667. 

The  law  diftinguifhes  between  a  general  indebitatus  af- 
Jumpfit  and  a  fpecial  ajjumpfit :  for  though  they  come  under 
the  denomination  of  a<5tions  on  the  cafe,  and  the  party  is 
to  be  recompenfed  in  damages  alike  in  both,  yet  the  firft 
feems  to  be  of  a  fuperior  nature,  and  will  lie  in  no  cafe 
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but  where  debt  will  lie  ;  but  for  a  particular  undertaking, 
or  collateral  promife  to  difcharge  the  debt  or  duty  of  ano¬ 
ther,  a  fpecial  affumpfit  mud  be  brought.  1  New.  Abr.  163. 
Action  on  the  cafe  on  afliimpfit  lies,  for  not  making  a  good 
effate  of  land  fold,  according  to  promife  ;  not  paying  mo¬ 
ney  upon  a  bargain  and  fale,  according  to  agreement ;  not 
delivering  goods  upon  promife,  on  demand  ;  this  is  by  ex¬ 
prefs  affumpfit;  an  implied  affumpfit  is  where  goods  are 
fold,  or  work  is  done,  &c.  without  any  price  agreed  upon ; 
in  an  aftion  on  the  cafe  by  quantum  meruit  or  quantum  vale- 
bat,  the  law  implies  a  promife  and  fatisfaftion  to  the  value. 
When  one  becomes  legally  indebted  to  another  for  goods 
fold,  the  law  implies  a  promife  that  he  will  pay  this  debt; 
and,  if  it  be  not  paid,  indebitatus  affumpfit  lies.  1  Danv. 
Abr.  26.  And  indebitatus  affumpfit  lies  for  goods  fold  and 
delivered  to  a  flranger  ad  requifliontm  of  the  defendant. 
But  on  indebitatus  afliimpfit  for  goods  fold,  you  mull  prove 
a  price  agreed  on,  otherwife  the  action  will  not  lie;  tho* 
this  is  helped  by  laying  a  quantum  meruit  with  the  indebi¬ 
tatus  affumpfit,  wherein  if  you  fail  in  proof  of  the  price 
agreed  on,  you  may  recover  the  value.  Wood's  Injl.  5 36. 

If  A  and  B,  having  dealings  with  each  other,  make  up 
their  accounts,  and  B  is  found  in  arrear,  and  promifes  to 
pay  the  balance,  an  affumpfit  lies  againd  him,  on  infimul 
computajfent,  and  A  need  not  bring  a  writ  of  account.  Cro. 
Jac.6 9.  1  Rol.  Rep.  396.  Buljl.  208.  Moor  854.  So  if  A 
gives  money,  or  delivers  goods,  to  B  to  merchandize  there¬ 
with,  and  B  promifes  to  render  an  account,  affumpfit  lies 
on  this  exprefs  promife,  as  well  as  account.  1  Salk.  9.  So 
if  a  tenant,  being  in  arrear  for  rents,  fettles  an  account  of 
arrears  with  his  landlord,  and  promifes  to  pay  him  the  fum 
in  which  lie  is  found  in  arrear,  an  alfiimpfit  lies  on  this 
promife.  1  Rol  Abr.  9.  Bro.  Account,  8 1 .  Raym.  211.  2 Keb. 
813.  Vide  Style,  131,  2S3.  Cro.Jac.  602.  So  on  a  balanced 
account  between  two  partners,  though  including  items  not 
connected  with  the  partnerfhip.  2  Term.  Rep.  479, 483.  But 
if  the  obligor  in  a  bond,  without  any  new  confideration, 
as  forbearance,  &c.  promifes  to  pay  the  money,  an  af¬ 
fumpfit  will  no:  lie,  but  the  obligee  mu  ft  Bill  purfue  his 
remedy  by  aftion  of  debt.  1  Rol.  Abr.  8.  Hutt.  34.  Cro.Eliz. 
240,  feems  contra.  Where  a  man  comes  to  buy  goods, 
and  they  agree  upon  a  price  and  a  day  for  the  payment, 
and  the  buyer  takes  them  away,  an  affumpfit  for  the  mo¬ 
ney  is  the  proper  adlion,  for  trover  will  not  lie  for  the 
goods,  becaufe  the  property  was  changed  by  a  lawful  bar¬ 
gain,  and  by  that  bargain  the  buyer  was  to  convert  the 
goods  before  the  money  was  due.  1  New  Abr.  167.  If  a- 
man  and  a  woman,  being  unmarried,  mutually  promife  to- 
marry  each  other,  and  afterwards  the  man  marries  another 
woman,  by  which  he  renders  himfelf  incapable  of  per¬ 
forming  his  contract,  an  alfumpfit  lies,  in  which  the  wo¬ 
man  fhall  recover  damages.  Carter,  233.  An  indebitatus- 
alfumpfit  lies  for  money  by  cudom  due  for  fcavage  ;  ad¬ 
judged  upon  a  fpecial  verdift,  by  which  it  was  found,  that 
the  fum  demanded  was  due  by  cudom,  but  that  there  was 
no  exprefs  promife  to  pay  it.  2  Lev.  174.  If  one  receive 
my  rent,  under  pretence  of  title,  I  may  have  an  indebita¬ 
tus  afiumpfit  againd  him.  2  Mod.  262.  If  a  feme  foie- 
marries  a  man,  who  in  truth  is  married  to  another  woman,, 
and  he  makes  a  leafe  of  her  lands  and  receives  the  rents,, 
fhe  may  bring  an  indebitatus  alfumpfit  againd  him  for  fo 
much  money  received  to  her  ufe ;  adjudged  after  verdift. 
1  Salk.  28. 

Where  action  is  brought  upon  a  eontratl,  if  the  plaintiff 
midakes  the  fum  agreed  upon,  he  fails  in  his  aftion  ;  but 
if  he  brings  it  upon  the  promife  in  law,  arifing  from  the 
debt,  there,  though  he  midakes  the  fum,  he  fhall  recover. 
Alleyn,  29.  Every  contract  made  between  parties,  implies 
a  mutual  promife  for  performance  :  and  yet  an  action  may 
be  brought  on  a  reciprocal  promife  by  one  againd  the 
other,  although  he  who  brings  it  hath  not  performed  on 
bis  fide.  Dyer,  30,  75.  When  an  affumpfit  or  promife  is 
the  ground  of  the  action,  it  mud  be  precifely  fet  forth. 
3  leu.  319.  If  a  promife  be  made  without  limitation  of 
time  for  its  performance,  reafonable  time  fhall  be  allowed. 
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if  there  be  an  immediate  confideration  for  it ;  and  not 
time  during  life,  i  LilL.  Abr.  112.  On  promife  to  deliver 
a  thing  fuch  a  day,  the  party 4s  bound  to  do  it  without 
requeft.  1  Lev.  284.  But,  if  a  promife  be  to  do  any  thing 
upon  requelt,  the  requeft  is  necelfary  to  intitle  the  plaintiff 
to  the  action  on  which  it  lhall  arife.  1  Lev.  48.  Though 
in  every  indebitatus  aflumpfit,  it  is  alleged  the  defendant 
promifed  to  pay  on  requeft,  and  that  he  was  requefted,  and 
refufed  payment,  yet  no  requeft  is  ever  proved.  The 
time  for  the  performance  of  the  promife  being  elapfed,  and 
the  promife  not  performed,  the  law  prefumes  requeft,  un- 
lefs  in  a  particular  cafe  where  a  thing  is  not  to  be  done, 
until  requeft.  Every  executory  contraft,  and  debt  that 
is  not  upon  record,  or  on  a  fpecialty,  which  may  be  turned 
into  damage,  imports  in  it  an  aflumpfit  in  law,  and  one 
may  have  debt  or  action  on  the  cafe  upon  it  at  his  election  ; 
for  when  a  man  doth  agree  to  pay  money,  or  to  deliver  any 
thing,  he  thereby  promifeth  to  pay  or  deliver  it.  Ptowd. 
128.  t  Cro.  94.  Every  contract  executory  implies  an  af- 
fumpfit  to  pay  money  at  tlTe  day  agreed,  or  immediately, 
if  no  time  be  limited.  Mo.  66 7. 

Indebitatus  aflumpfit  lies  by  a  prothonotary  againft  an 
attorney,  for  fees  for  work  done  for  defendant  as  attorney. 
Holt's  Rep.  20.  Alfo  fora  cuftomary  fine ;  for  fees  for  being 
knighted  ;  for  money  paid  by  miftake,  on  an  account  or  de¬ 
ceit  ;  but  not  for  money  paid  knowingly  on  illegal  confide¬ 
ration,  as  an  ufurious  bond.  Salk.  22.  Indebitatus  aflumpfit 
a'lfo  lies  on  a  judgment  of  a  foreign  court  without  declaring 
upon  or  proving  the  grounds  or  caufe  of  adtion;  and  if  the 
judgment  was  obtained  unfairly,  defendant  mil  ft  fliew  it. 
Long.  1,  4.  Though  aflumpfit  lies  not  for  rent  ufually  re- 
ferved  on  leafes;  yet,  if  a  man  promife  to  pay,  without  a 
leafe,  fo  much  a  week  as  long  as  A,  B,  &c.  permits  him 
to  enjoy  a  warehoufe,  &c.  which  is  a  fpecial  caufe  of  pro¬ 
mife,  this  aftion  will  lie.  2  Cro.  592.  Now,  by  11  Geo.  II. 
c.  19.  f.  14.  where  the  demife  is  not  by  deed,  the  landlord 
may  recover  his  rent  in  an  aftion  on  the  cafe,  for  life  and 
occupation. 

Where  a  perfon  pays  money  upon  a  miftake;  or  if  he 
receives  more  from  another  in  a  reckoning  than  he  ought, 
or  more  fees  than  fhould  be  taken,  an  aflumpfit  lies.  1  Salk. 
22.  Comb.  447.  It  a  man  receives  money  for  the  ufe  of 
another  perfon,  aflumpfit  may  be  had  againft  him,  which 
fupplies  the  place  of  action  of  account :  and,  where  money 
was  depolited  on  a  wager,  an  indebitatus  lay  for  money 
received  to  a  man’s  ufe.  Show.  117.  If,  where  a  promife 
is  made,  one  part  of  it  is  againft  law,  and  another  part  of 
it  lawful,  this  is  ground  fufficient  for  aftiunpfit.  \Rep.c).\. 
If  a  man  delivers  money  to  A.  B.  to  my  ufe,  I  may  have 
an  adtion  on  the  cafe  againft  him  for  this  money.  If  a  man 
accounts,  and  upon  the  account  is  found  in  arrear  to  a 
certain  fuin,  and  prefently  in  confideration  thereof  aHumes 
to  pay  the  debt  at  a  day  ;  aftion  on  the  cafe  lies  for  this 
after  the  day.  Yelv.  70.  And  on  a  promife  to  pay  a  turn 
of  money  at  fo  much  a  month,  an  action  on  the  cafe  may 
be  brought  before  the  whole  is  payable  ;  for  it  is  grounded 
upon  the  promife,  which  is  broken  by  every  non-payment, 
and  damages  may  be  recovered.  2  Cro.  504.  See  Debt. 

Some  agreements,  though  never  fo  exprefsly  made,  are 
deemed  of  fo  important  a  nature,  that  they  ought  not  to 
reft  in  verbal  promife  only,  which  cannot  be  proved  but 
by  the  memory  of  w itnefles.  To  prevent  which,  the  ftatute 
of  frauds  and  perjuries,  29  Car.  11.  c.  3.  enacts,,  that  in  the 
five  following  cafes  no  verbal  promife  fha.ll  be  fufficient  to 
ground  an  action  upon,  but  at  the  leaf!  feme  note  or  me¬ 
morandum  of  it  ftiall  be  made  in  writing,  and  figned  by 
the  party  to  be  charged  therewith.  1.  Where  an  execu¬ 
tor  or  adminiftrator  promifes  to  anfwer  damages-  out  of  his 
ow  n  eftate.  2.  Where  a  man  undertakes  to  anfwer  for  the 
debt,  default,  or  mifearriage,  of  another.  3.  Where  any 
agreement  is  made,  upon  confideration  of  marriage.  4. 
Where  any  con t raft  or  fale  is  made  of  lands,  tenements, 
or  hereditaments,  or  any  interell  therein.  5.  And,  laftly, 
where  there  is  any  agreement  that  is  not  to  be  performed 
within  a  year  from  the  making  thereof.  In  all  thefe  cafes 


a  mere  verbal  aftlnnpfif  is  Void.  'The  fame  ftatute  pro¬ 
vides,  that  no  contraft  for  fale  of  goods  for  the  price  of 
10I.  or  upwards,  ftiall  be  good,  except  the  buyer  aftually 
receive  part  of  the  goods  lold,  or  give  earneft;  or  there  be 
fome  note  or  memorandum  in  writing  of  the  bargain  being 
made  by  the  parties  or  their  agents.  A  letter  written  by 
a  party  is  a  fufficient  memorandum.  3  Burr.  1663.  A  parol 
promife  of  marriage  between  parties  is  not  within  the  fta¬ 
tute.  Str.  34.  5  Mod.  41 1 .  Salk.  24. 

As  to  promifes  for  the  debt,  &c.  of  another;  if  a  per¬ 
fon  for  whofe  ufe  goods  are  furniffied  be  liable  at  all,  any 
other  promife  by  a  third  perfon  to  pay  that  debt  muft  be 
in  writing.  1  Term  Rep.  So.  And  there  is  no  diftinftion* 
between  a  promife  to  pay  for  goods  furniffied  to  a  third 
perfon  made  before  they  are  delivered,  and  one  after. 
2  Term  Rep.  80.  Cowp.  227.  But  if  the  credit  was  given  to 
the  promifer  originally,  and  the  party  furnifhing  the  goods' 
cannot  recover  againft  the  perfon  for  whofe  ufe  they  were 
furniflied,  then  the  perfon  promiling  is  liable  ;  as  if  one 
fay,  “  let  A  have  goods,  and  I  w  ill  pay  you  ;”  or,  “  look 
to  me  for  payment.”  All  promifes  and  contracts  are  to- 
receive  a  favourable  interpretation  ;  and  fuch  conftruftion 
is  to  be  made,  where  any  obfeurity  appears,  as  will  beftr 
anfwer  the  intent  of  the  parties  ;  otherwife  a  perfon,  by 
obfeure  wording  of  his  contraft,  might  find  means  to  evade 
and  elude  the  force  of  it.  Hence  it  is  a  general  rule,  that 
all  promifes  ftiall  be  taken  moft  ftrongly  againft;  the  pro- 
mifer,  and  are  not  to  be  rejected,  if  they  can  by  any  means 
be  made  out.  If  a  man  promifes  another,  in  confideration 
that  he  will  afiign  to  him  a  certain  term,  to  pay  him  iol. 
this  is  a  good  alfumpfit,  though  the  time  of  alignment  and 
payment  be  not  appointed  ;  for  the  iol.  fhall  be  paid  in  a 
convenient  time  after  the  afligmnent,  which  alfo  muft  be 
done  in  a  convenient  time,  and  he  ftiall  not  have  time  du¬ 
ring  his  life.  1  Roll.  Abr.  14,  15.  If  there  be  an  agreement 
to  enter  into  an  obligation  for  performance  of  a  thing  of  a 
certain  value,  without  mentioning  in  what  fum,  it  ftiall  be 
according  to  the  value.  1  Sid.  240. 

The  confideration  is  the  ground  of  the  common  aftion  on- 
the  cafe:  and  no  aftion  on  the  cafe  lietli  againft  a  man  for 
a  promife  where  there  is  no  confideration"  w  by  he  lliould- 
make  the  promife.  1  Danv.  53.  A  confideration  altoge¬ 
ther  executed  and  paft  was  anciently  held  not  to  be  fuffi¬ 
cient  to  maintain  an  alfumpfit,  but  this  doftrine  is  denied 
by  the  court  of  K .  B .  3  Barr.  1671.  See  alfo  Cro.  Eliz,  282, 
by  which  it  appears,  that,  though  the  confideration  were- 
executed,  it  would  be  fufficient  if  laid  at  plaintiff's  requeft. 
If  an  infant  promife,  after  he  is  of  full  age,  to  pay  a  debt 
incurred  in  his  infancy,  this  will  bind  him.  1  Term  Rep.  648. 
If  A  undertakes  to  do  a  thing  without  hire,  as  to  take 
brandies  out  oi  one  cellar,  and  to  lay  them  down  in  ano¬ 
ther  cellar,  no  aftion  lies  for  the  non-fcafance  ;  but,  if  he 
enters  on  the  doing  it,  aftion  lies  for  a  mif'-feafance,  if  it 
be  through  his  own  negleft,.  or  mifmanagenient,  becaufe 
it  is  a  deceit ;  but  not  if  by  mere  accident  ;  per  Ilolt,, 

1  Salk.  26-.  Vide  ^Salk.  11.  Where  the  doing  a  thing  will 
be  a  good  confideration,  a  promife  to  do  that  thing  will  be 
fo  too  ;  per  Holt,  Ch.  J .  1 2  Mod.  459.  Parting  w  ith  my  note 
to  the  defendant  is  a  good  confideration.  7  Mod.  12, 13. 

Implied  contrafts,  are  fuch  as  do  not  arife  from  the 
exprefi.  determination  of  any  court,  or  the  pofitive  direc¬ 
tion  of  any  ftatute  ;  but  from  natural  reafon  and  the  juft 
conftruftion  of  law  :  which  extends  to  all  prefumptive 
undertakings  and  aflitmpftts  :  which,  though  never  per¬ 
haps  aftually  made,  yet  conflantiy  arife,  upon  this  general 
implication  and  intendment  of  the  courts  of  judicature, 
that  every  man  hath  engaged  to  perform  what  his' duty 
or  juftiee  requires.  Thus,  if  I  employ  a  perfon  to  tranfaft- 
any  bufinefs  for  me,  or  perform  any  work,  the  law  implies 
that  F  undertook,  of  aflumed  to  pay  him  fo  much  as  his 
labour  deferved.  And,  if  I  negleft  to  make  him  amends,, 
he  has  a  remedy  for  this  injury,  by  bringing  his- aftion  on 
the  cafe  upon  this  implied  alfumpfit ;  wherein  he  is  at  li¬ 
berty  to  fugged,  that  I  promifed  to  pay  him  fo  much  as 
he  reafonably  deferved,  and  then  to  aver  that  his  trouble 

was- 


was  really  worth  fuch  a  particular  fum,  which  the  defend¬ 
ant  lias  omitted  to  pay.  But  this  valuation  of  his  trouble 
is  fubmitted  to  the  determination  of  a  jury ;  who  will  all'els 
fuch  a  fum  in  damages  as  they  think  he  really  merited. 
This  is  called  an  alfumplit  on  a  quantum  meruit.  There  is 
a-lfo  an  implied  alfumplit  on  a  quantum  valebat ,  which  is 
very  limilar  to  the  former  ;  being  only  where  one.  takes  up 
goods  or  wares  of  a  tradefman,  without  exprefsly  agreeing 
for  the  price.  There  the  law  concludes,  that  both  parties 
did  intentionally  agree,  that  the  real  value  of  the  goods 
fhould  be  paid  ;  and  an  aftion  on  the  cafe  may  be  brought 
accordingly,  if  the  vendee  refufes  to  pay  that  value. 

Another  fpecies  of  implied  alfumplit  is,  -when  one  has 
had  and  received  money  belonging  to  another,  without  any 
valuable  confideration  given  on  the  receiver’s  part  ;  for 
the  law  conllrues  this  to  be  money  had  and  received  for 
the  ufe  of  the  owner  only  ;  and  implies,  that  the  perfon  fo 
receiving  promifed  and  undertook  to  account  for  it  to  the 
true  proprietor  :  and,  if  he  unjuftly  detains  it,  an  adlion  on 
the  cafe  lies  again!!  him  for  the  breach  of  fuch  implied 
promife  and  undertaking  ;  and  he  w ill  be  made  to  repair 
the  owner  in  damages  equivalent  to  what  he  has  detained 
in  fuch  violation  of  his  promife.  This  is  applicable  to 
alm.oft  every  cafe  where  the  defendant  has  received  money, 
which  ex  ccqno  et  bona,  he  ought  to  refund,  z  Burr.  \oiz. 
This  fpecies  of  alfumplit  lies  in  numberlefs  inllances  tor 
money  tire  defendant  has  received  from  a  third  perfon  ; 
which  he  claims  title  to,  in  oppofition  to  the  plaintiff’s 
right,  and  which  he  had  by  law  authority  to  receive  from 
fuch  third  perfon.  z  Burr.  100S.  One  great  benefit  which 
arifes  to  fuitors  from  the  nature  of  this  action,  is,  that  the 
plaintiff  need  not  ftate  the  fpecial  circumltances,  from 
which  he  concludes,  that  ex  aequo  et  bona,  the  money  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  defendant  ought  to  be  deemed  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  him  :  he  may  declare  generally  that  the  money  was 
received  to  his  ufe,  and  make  out  his  cafe  at  the  trial. 

2  Burr.  1010.  This  is  equally  beneficial  to  the  defendant. 
It  is  the  molt  favourable  way  in  which  lie  can  be  filed  :  lie 
can  be  liable  no  further  than  the  money  he  has  received ; 
and  againft  that  may  go  into  every  equitable  defence  upon 
the  general  rlfue  ;  he  may  claim  every  equitable  allowance  ; 
he  may  prove  a  releafe  without  pleading  it;  in  fhort,  lie 
may  defend  himfelf  by  every  thing,  which  flievvs  that  the 
plaintiff,  ex  cequo  et  bono,  is  not  intitled  to  the  whole  of 
his  demand,  or  to  any  part  of  it. 

This  action  will  lie  to  recover  premiums  of  infurance 
paid  by  the  infured  to  the  lottery-office-keeper.  Cowp.  790. 
But  it  will  not  lie  to  recover  back  winnings  paid  by  the  lot- 
tery-oifice-keeper  or  infurer  of  lottery-tickets.  4  Burr.  1984. 
If  two  perfons  engage  jointly  in  a  (tock-jobbing  tranfa£tion 
and  incur  lolfes,  and  employ  a  broker  to  pay  the  differences, 
and  one  of  them  repay  the  broker  with  the  privity  and  con- 
fent  of  the  other  the  whole  fum,  he  may  recover  a  moiety 
from  the  other,  in  an  action  for  money  paid  to  his  ufe. 

3  Term  Rep.  418.  But  in  fuch  a  cafe  of  an  illegal  tranfac- 
tion,  if  one  partner  pay  money  for  another,  without  an  ex¬ 
press  authority,  he  cannot  recover  it  back.  And,  gene¬ 
rally,  aifumplit  for  money  paid,  laid  out,  and  expended, 
will  not  lie  when  the  money  has  been  paid  againit  the  ex- 
prefs  confent  of  the  party  for  whole  ufe  it  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  paid.  1  Term  Rep.  20. 

The  plaintiff  mult  fet  forth  every  thing  effential  to  the 
gilt  of  the. action,  with  fuch  certainty,  that  it  may  appear 
to  the  court  that  there  were  fufncient  grounds  for  the  ac¬ 
tion  ;  for,  if  any  thing  material  be  omitted,  it  cannot  appear 
to  the  court  whether  the  damages  given  by  the  jury  were 
in  proportion  to  the  demand,  or  whether  the  party  was  at 
all  intitled  to  a  vcrdift.  And  therefore,  in  an  action  upon 
the  cafe,  the  plaintiff  cannot  declare  quod  cum  the  defend¬ 
ant  was  indebted  to  the  plaintiff  in  Inch  a  fum,  and  that 
tlie  defendant,  in  confideration  thereof,  fuper  fe  ajfumpfit  to 
pay,  &c.  w  ithout  (hewing  the  eaufe  of  the  debt.  10CV.  77. 
If  in  an  affumpfit  the  plaintiff  declares,  quod  cum  there 
were  feveral  reckonings  and  accounts  between  the  plaintifF 
and  defendant ;  and  at  fuch  a  day,  & c.  infmul  computave- 
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runt  for  all  debts,  reckonings,  and  demands,  and  the  de¬ 
fendant  upon  the  laid  account  was  found  to  be  in  arrear 
the  fum  of  20I.  in  confideration  whereof  the  defendant 
promifed  to  pay,  &c.  this  is  a  good  declaration,  without 
(hewing  it  was  pro  mercimoniis ,  or  otherwife,  w  herefore  he 
fhould  have  an  account;  for  an  account  may  be  for  divers 
caufes,  and  feveral  matters  and  things  may  be  included 
and  coniprifed  therein,  which  in  pede  computi  are  reduced 
to  a  fum  certain,  and  thereupon  being  indebted  to  the 
plaintiff,  it  is  fufficient  to  ground  an  adion.  Cro.Car.  116. 

If  in  an  affumpiit  the  plaintiff  declares,  that  the  defend¬ 
ant  did  a Uli me  and  promife  to  pay  to  the  plaintiff  fo  much 
money,  and  alfo  to  carry  aw'ay  certain  wood  before  fuch 
a  day ;  the  defendant  as  to  the  money  cannot  plead  that 
he  paid  it,  and  as  to  the  carriage  of  the  wood,  non  a/J'ump- 
fit,  for  the  promife,  being  intire,  cannot  be  apportioned. 
March,  100.  On  an  affumpiit  in  law',  payment,  or  any  other 
matter  that  excufes  payment,  may  be  given  in  evidence, 
on  the  general  iffue.  In  an  affumpfit  in  deed,  it  muff  be 
pleaded.  Gilb.  Evid.  204,  5.  If  the  plaintiff  declares  upon 
an  indebitatus  affumpiit,  and  upon  a  quantum  meruit ,  and 
the  defendant  pleads,  that  after  the  faid  feveral  promifes 
made,  and  before  the  action  brought,  the  plaintiff  and  de¬ 
fendant  came  to  an  account  concerning  divers  films  of  mo¬ 
ney,  and  that  the  defendant  was  found  in  arrear  to  the  plain¬ 
tiff  30I.  and  thereupon,  in  confideration  that  the  defendant 
promifed  to  pay  the  faid  30I.  the  plaintiff  likewife  promifed 
to  releafe  and  acquit  the  defendant  of  all  demands,  this  is  a 
good  plea  ;  for  by  the  account  the  firlt  contract  is  merged. 
2  Mod.  43,  44.  .The  defendant  cannot  plead  that  he  re¬ 
voked  his  promife;  as  if  A  is  in  execution  at  the  fuit  of 
B,  and  J.  S.  defires  B  to  let  him  go  at  large,  and  that  he 
will  fatisfy  him  ;  to  which  B  agrees  :  though  J.  S.  before 
any  tiling  is  done  in  purfuance  of  this  promife  and  agree¬ 
ment,  conies  to  B,  and  tells  him,  that  he  revokes  his  pro- 
mile,  and  that  he  will  not  (land  to  it ;  yet  fuch  revoca¬ 
tion  cannot  be  pleaded  in  bar  to  the  action.  1  Rol.  Abr.  32. 
I11  an  action  upon  an  affumpfit,  if  the  confideration  be 
executory;  as  if  one  promifes,  to  do  fomething  for  me,  in 
confideration  of  fomething  to  be  done  before  by  me,  to 
or  for  him,  if  1  will  fue  him  for  that  he  is  to  do  for  me, 
1  mult  aver,  that  I  have  done  that  which  was  firlt  to  be 
done  by  me,  for  till  that  be  done  1  may  not  maintain  an 
action  upon  the  promife.  Cro.Jac.  583,  620. 

ASSUMPTION,/  iafumptio ,  Lat.]  The  aft  of  ta¬ 
king  any  thing  to  one’s  felf. — The  perfonal  defeent  of  God 
himfelf,  and  his  aJJ'umption  of  our  Helli  to  his  divinity,  more 
familiarly  to  infinuate  his  pleafure  to  11s,  w'as  an  enforce¬ 
ment  beyond  all  methods  of  wifdom.  Hammond. — The  fup- 
polition,  or  aft  of  fuppofing,  of  any  tiling  without  further 
proof. — Thefe  by  w'ay  of  ajfumption ,  under  the  two  general 
propofitidns,  are  intrinlically  and  naturally  good  or  bad. 
Norris. — The  thing  fuppofed  ;  a  poltulate. — For  the  aj¬ 
fumption  t  that  Chrift  did  inch  miraculous  and  fupernatural 
works  to  confirm  what  he  faid,  we  need  only  repeat  the 
meffage  fent  by  him  to  John  the  Baptilt.  South. —  The  ta¬ 
king  up  any  perfon  into  heaven,  which  is  fuppofed  b,y  the 
Romilh  church  of  the  Blelfed  Virgin. — -Upon  the  fealt  of 
the  aJJ'umption  of  the  Blelfed  Virgin,  the  pope  and  cardinals 
keep  the  vefpers.  Stillingjleet.- — Adam,  after  a  certain  pe¬ 
riod  of  years,  would  have  been  rewarded  with  an  ajfumption 
to  eternal  felicity.  Wake. 

Assumption,  a  town  of  South  America,  and  capital 
of  a  province  in  Paraguay,  fituated  in  a  fertile  country, 
on  the  river  Paraguay,  the  fee  of  a  bilhop,  and  relidence 
of  a  governor,  appointed  by  the  king  of  Spain  under  the 
viceroy  of  Peru.  Lat.  25.30.  S.  Ion.  3.  10.  W.  Ferro. 

Assumption,  an  illand,  near  the  coalt  of  California. 
Lat.  28.  4.  N.  ion.  1 20.  W.  Greenwich, 

Assumption,  a  river  of  North  America,  which  runs 
into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  oppofite  Montreal,  in  Canada. 

ASSUMP'TIVE,  adj.  [ ajfumptivus ,  Lat.]  That  is 
alfumed. 

Assumptive  Arms,  in  heraldry,  are  fuch  as  a  per¬ 
fon  has  a  right  to  aifume,  with  the  approbation  of  his 
2  lovereign, 
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tyrere'gn,  and  of  the  heralds :  thus,  if  a  pcrfon,  who  has 
no  right  by  blood,  and  has  no  coat  ot  arms,  fliall  take  cap¬ 
tive  in  lawful  war,  any'  gentleman,  nobleman,  or  prince, 
he  is,  in  that  cafe,  intitled  to  bear  the  fhield  of  that  pri- 
foner,  and  enjoy  it  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 

ASSU'RANCE,/  {ajjurance,  Fr.]  Certain  expedition. 
— What  encouragement  can  be  given  togoodhels,  beyond 
the  hopes  of  heaven,  and  the  ajjurance  ot  an  endleis  feli¬ 
city  ?  Tillot/on. — Secure  confidence ;  truth — Freedom  from 
doubt ;  certain  knowledge.-— The  obedient,  and  the  man  of 
practice,  fliall  outgrow  all  their  doubts  and  ignorances,  till 
perfuafion  pafs  into  knowledge,  and  knowledge  advance 
into  ajjurance.  South. — Fit  mnefs ;  undoubting  (teadinefs. — 
Men  whofe  conlideration  will  relieve  our  modefly,  and 
give  us  courage  and  ajjurance  in  the  duties  ot  our  profef- 
Jion.  Rogers. — Confidence;  want  of  modefly;  exemption 
from  awe  or  fear. — My  behaviour,  ill  governed,  gave  you 
the  firft  comfort ;  my  aftedtion,  ill  hid,  hath  given  you 
this  laft  ajfurancc.  Sidney. — Freedom  from  vicious  fbaine. — 
Convocation,  when  we  come  into  the  world,  will  add  to 
our  knowledge  and  ajjurance.  Locke. — Ground  of  confi¬ 
dence  ;  fecurity;  fufficient  reafon  for  trutl  or  belief. — The 
nature  of  defire  itfelf  is  no  eafier  to  receive  belief,  than  it 
is  hard  to  ground  belief ;  for,  as  defire  is  glad  to  embrace 
the  -firft  fliew  of  comfort,  fo  is  defire  defirous  ot  pertedt 
ajfurancc.  Sidney. 

None  of  woman  born 
Shall  harm  Macbeth. - 

■ — Then  live,  Macduff,  what  need  I  fear  of  thee  V 
But  yet  I’ll  make  ajjurance  double  fure, 

And  take  a  bond  of  fate:  thou  flialt  not  live.  Shakefpcare. 

Spirit ;  intrepidity. — They,  like  refolute  men,  flood  in  the 
face  of  the  breach  with  more  ajjurance  than  the  wall  itfelf. 
Knolles. — Sangtiinenefs  ;  readinefs  to  hope. — This  is  not 
the  grace  of  hope,  but  a  good  natural  ajjurance  or  confi¬ 
dence,  which  Ariflotle  obferves  young  men  to  be  full  of, 
and  old  men  not  fo  inclined  to.  Hammond. — Teftimony  ot 
credit.  Convidlion. —  Such  an  ajjurance  of  things  as  will 
make  men  careful  to  avoid  a  lefler  danger,  ought  to  awa¬ 
ken  men  to  avoid  a  greater.  TiUoifon. — In  theology,  fe¬ 
curity  with  refpedt  to  a  future  fiate ;  certainty  of  accept¬ 
ance  with  God. 

Assurance,  is  a  faculty  of  poffeffing  a  man’s  felf,  or 
of  faying  and  doing  indifferent  things,  without  any  uneafi- 
nefs  or  emotion  of  mind.  That  which  generally  gives  a 
man  aflurance  is  a  moderate  knowledge  of  the  world;  but, 
above  all,  a  mind  fixed  and  determined  in  itfelf  to  do  no¬ 
thing  againft  the  rules  of  honour  and  decency,  and  an  open 
and  affured  behaviour  is  the  natural  confequence  of  fuch 
a  refolution.  A  man  tints  armed,  if  his  words  or  adfions 
are  at  any  time  mifinterpreted,  retires  within  himfelf,  and 
from  a  confcioufnefs  of  his  own  integrity  afiumes  force 
enough  to  defpife  the  little  cenfttres  of  ignorance  or  malice . 
Such  an  aflurance  a  man  ought  to  cherith  and  encourage 
in  himfelf. 

Assurance,  or  Insurance,  in  commerce,  is  a  fecu¬ 
rity  given  by  a  particular  corporation  or  lociety,  at  certain 
films  or  rates  per  cent,  ufually  termed  policies  of  injur  ance ; 
and  are  either  on  lives,  or  to  provide  againft  injuries  by 
lire,  or  lodes  by  fea.  An  aflurance  on  lives,  is  a  compact 
by  which  fecurity  is  granted  for  the  payment  of  a  certain 
fum  of  money  on  the  expiration  of  the  life  on  which  the  po¬ 
licy  is  granted,  in  confideration  of  fuch  a  previous  payment 
made  to  the  affurer  as  is  accounted  a  fufficient  compenfa¬ 
tion  for  the  lofs  and  hazard  to  w'hich  he  expofes  himfelf. 

The  fum  at  which  this  compenfation  ftiould  be  valued, 
depends  principally  on  thefe  two  circumftances,  id.  On 
the  rate  of  intereft  given  for  the  ufe  of  money ;  and,  2d, 
On  the  probability  of  the  duration  of  the  life  allured,  and 
the  values  of  annuities.  For,  if  the  intereft  of  money  be 
high,  the  value  of  the  aflurance  will  be  proportionally 
low,  &  e  contra-,  becatife  the  higher  the  rate  of  intereft, 
the  lefs  will  be  the  prefent  value  which  amounts  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  propofed  fum  in  any  given  time.  Alfo,  if  the  pro- 
Vo  l.  II.  No.  72. 
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bability  of  the  duration  of  life  be  high,  the  value  of  the 
aflurance  will  again  by  proportionably  low,  &  e  contra  ; 
becatife  the  longer  the  time  is,  the  lefs  will  be  the  princi¬ 
pal  which  will  amount  to  any  afligned  film.  Thus,  if  it 
be  required  to  know  the  premium  or  prefent  value,  to  be 
given  for  100I.  to  be  received  at  the  end  of  any  time,  as 
fuppofe  ten  years  ;  t  hen,  if  the  intereft  of  money  be  at  the 
rate  of  five  per  cent,  the  anfwer,  or  prefent  premium, 
would  be  6il.  ys.  iod.  but,  at  four  per  cent,  it  would  be 
6 7 1 .  ns,  id.  and  at  three  percent,  it  would  amount  to 
74I.  8s.  2d.  Again,  fuppofe  it  were  required  to  allure 
100I.  on  a  life,  for  any  time,  for  inftancc,  one  year  ;  that 
is,  let  iock  beluppofedto  be  payable  a  year  hence,  pro¬ 
vided  a  life  of  a  given  age  fails  in  that  time:  here  it  is 
evident,  that,  whatever  be  the  rate  of  intereft,  the  lefs 
the  probability  of  the  life  failing  within  the  year,  the  lefs 
the  rifk  is,  and  the  lefs  the  premium  ought  to  be.  In 
effect,  the  rate  of  intereft  being  five  per  cent,  if  it  were 
fure  that  the  life  w  ould  fail  in  that  year,  the  value  of  the 
aflurance  would  be  the  fame  as  the  prefent  value  of  100I. 
payable  at  the  end  of  the  year,  which  is  95I.  4s.  gd.  But, 
if  it  be  an  equal  chance  whether  the  life  does  or  does  not 
fail  in  the  year,  in  which  cafe  the  probability  of  failing  is 
one-half ;  then  the  value  of  the  aflurance  will  be  but  half 
the  former  value,  or  47I.  1 2s.  4^d.  Or,  if'tlie  odds  againft 
its  failing  be  as  two  to  one,  that  is,  if  one  perfon  out  of 
every  three  die  at  the  age  of  the  propofed  life,  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  dying  being  only  one- third,  the  value  of  the  af- 
furance  will  be  one-third  of  the  firft  value,  or3il.  14s.  nd. 
And  if  the  odds  be  nineteen  to  one,  or  one  perfon  die  out 
ot  twenty,  of  that  age,  the  probability  of  dying  will  be 
one  in  twenty,  and  the  value  of  the  aflurance  will  alfo  be 
one-twentieth  of  the  firft  value,  or  4I.  15s.  3d.  nearly. 
Laftly,  if  only  one  perfon  die  out  of  fifty  at  the  given  age, 
the  probability  of  dying  will  be  one  in  fifty,  and  the  value 
of  the  aflurance  will  be  accordingly  only  one-fiftieth  of  the 
firft  fum,  or  il.  18s.  id.  the  intereft  of  money  being  all 
along  confidered  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent.  Now,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Halley’s  table  of  obfervations,  one  perfon  dies 
out  of  three  at  the  age  of  87  ;  one  in  twenty  at  the  age  oi 
64;  and  one  in  fifty  at  the  age  of  39:  it  follows,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  value  of  the  aflurance  of  tool,  for  one  year, 
on  a  life  aged  87,  is  3 1 1 .  14s.  nd.  on  a  life  aged  64,  it  is 
4I.  13s.  3d.  and,  on  a  life  aged  39,  it  is  il.  18s.  id.  reck¬ 
oning  intereft  at  five  per  cent.  But,  if  intereft  were  rated 
at  three  per  cent,  thefe  values  would  be  32I.  7s.  3d.  and 
4I.  17s.  id.  and  il.  18s.  iod. 

The  alTiirances  mod  commonly  pradtifed  are  on  fingle 
lives,  and  for  fingle  years.  When  a  life  is  affured  for  any 
number  of  years,  the  premium  or  value  may  be  paid,  either 
in  one  fingle  prefent  payment ;  in  confequence  of  which 
the  fum  affured  will  become  payable  without  any  farther 
compenfation,  whenever,  within  the  given  term,  the  life 
fliall  happen  to  drop  :  or  the  value  may  be  paid  in  annual 
payments,  to  be  continued  till  the  failure  of  the  life, 
ftiould  that  happen  within  the  term ;  or,  if  not,  till  the 
determination  of  the  term.  And  the  determination  of  the 
Value  of  affurance,  in  all  cafes,  is  to  be  made  out  from  the 
rules  for  computing  annuities  on  lives;  the  principal  wri¬ 
ters  on  which  are,  Halley,  De  Moivre,  Simpfon,  Smart, 
Kerffeboom,  De  Parcieux,  Price,  Morgan,  and  Maferei. 
See  alfo  Life  Annuities,  Reversion,  See. 

Affurances  may  be  made  either  on  Jingle  lives,  as  above 
explained,  or  they  may  be  made  on  any  number  of  joint 
lives,  or  on  the  longejl  of  any  lives;  that  is,  an  affurer  may 
bind  himfelf  to  pay  any  funis  at  the  extindtion  of  any  joint 
lives,  or  the  longejl  of  any  lives,  or  at  the  extindlion  of  any¬ 
one  or  two  of  any  number  of  lives.  There  are  further 
affurances  on  furvivorfhips ;  by  which  is  meant  an  obliga¬ 
tion,  for  the  value  received,  to  pay  a  given  fum  or  annui¬ 
ty,  provided  a  given  life  fliall  furvive  any  other  given  life 
or  lives.  For  which  fee  Survivorship.  The  principal 
offices  for  making  thefe  infurances  in  England,  are  as  fol¬ 
low  :  the  Royal-Exchange  Affurance,  in  the  Exchange, 
and  jn  Conduit-ftreet,  Hanover-fquare,  for  lioufes,  goods, 
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fhips,  and  lives;  the  London  Affurance,  in  Birchin-lane, 
for  fhips,  houfes,  and  goods ;  the  Hand-in-Hand  Fire- 
office,  Angel-court,  Snowhill,  for  houfes  only  ;  the  Union 
Fire-office,  Maiden-lane,  Wood-fireet,  for  goods  only  ; 
the  Weftminffer  Society,  for  granting  annuities,  and  in- 
furing  houfes  and  lives;  the  Sun  Fire-office,  Cornhill,  for 
houfes  and  goods  ;  the  Phoenix  Fire-office,  Lombard-fireet 
and  Charing-crofs,  for  every  kind  of  property;  the  Ami¬ 
cable  Society  for  a  perpetual  Affurance-office,  Serjeant’s- 
inn,  Fleet-ftreet ;  and  the  Equitable  AU'urance-office,  on 
Lives  and  Survivorfhips,  in  Bridge-ffreet,  Blackfriars. 

The  London  Affurance,  is  a  corporation  eflablifhed  by 
a  charter  of  George  I.  in  1720;  under  power  of  which, 
Affurances  are  made  from  the  rifk  of  fea-voyages,  and 
from  the  danger  of  fire  to  houfes  and  goods;  the  prices 
of  which  are  regulated  by  the  apparent  rifk  to  be  allured. 
They  alfo  make  alfurances  on  lives  ;  the  prices  of  which 
are  formed  on  an  eftimation  of  the  probable  duration  of 
life  at  different  ages,  on  the  confideration  of  the  apparent 
health  of  the  perfon  to  be  allured,  and  of  their  avocations 
in  life.  This  corporation,  and  the  Royal-Exchange  cor¬ 
poration,  gave  each  the  fitm  of  150,0001.  to  government, 
for  an  exclufive  right  of  making  afl'urances  as  corperate  bo¬ 
dies.  They  are  known  to  poffefs  a  large  and  undeniable 
fund  to  anfvver  Ioffes :  and  the  prudent  management  of 
thefe  corporations  has  enabled  them,  of  late  years,  to  in- 
creafe  gradually  their  dividends  to  the  proprietors  of  their 
ffock.  This  exclufive  privilege  to  make  affurances  as  cor¬ 
porate  bodies,  is  of  great  advantage  and  convenience  to 
the  public  ;  and,  as  they  aft  under  a  common  feal,  the 
affured  may  have  a  fpeedy  and  eafy  mode  of  recovering 
Ioffes,  and  cannot  be  fubjeft  to  any  calls  or  deduftions 
whatever.  When  their  charters  were  granted  to  them,  it 
was  enafted,  that  if  a  proprietor  of  the  flock  of  one  cor¬ 
poration  fhould  at  the  fame  time,  either  direftly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  be  a  proprietor  of  Hock  in  the  other  corporation, 
the  relpeftive  flock  fo  held  is  to  be  forfeited,  one  moiety 
to  the  king,  the  other  to  the  informer.  This  was  evidently 
fettled  to  prevent  their  interell  from  becoming  a  joint  one; 
fo  that  they  fliould  be  made  to  afl  in  competition  to  each 
other,  for  the  greater  benefit  of  the  public. 

The  Royal-Exchange  Affurance,  is  a  corporation  efla- 
bli ffied  by  charter,  as  above,  under  the  power  of  which, 
affurances  are  made  from  the  rifk  of  fea-voyages,  and  from 
the  danger  of  fire  to  houfes  and  goods  ;  the  prices  of  which 
are  regulated  by  the  greater  or  lefs  rifk  fuppofed  to  be 
affured.  They  alfo  make  affurances  on  lives,  the  prices 
of  which  are  formed  on  eftimation  of  the  probable  dura¬ 
tion  of  life  at  different  ages,  and  under  different  circum- 
itances.  This  corporation  has  alfo,  like  the  former,  been 
empowered  to  grant  life-annuities  by  an  afl  of  parliament, 
which  requires  that  the  prices  of  the  annuities  fhould  be 
expreffed  in  tables,  hung  up  in  fome  confpicuous  place  in 
their  offices,  for  public  infpeftion  ;  and  no  agreement  for 
any  price  is  valid,  but  fitch  as  (hall  be  expreffed  in  the 
tables  lad  made  and  publifhed  by  the  corporation. 

The  Amicable  Society  at  Serjeanffs-inn,  requires  an  an¬ 
nual  payment  of  5I.  from  every  member  during  life,  pay¬ 
able  quarterly.  The  whole  annual  income,  hence  arifing, 
is  equally  divided  among  the  nominees,  or  heirs,  of  fuch 
members  as  die  every  year.  But  this  fociety  engages  that 
the  dividends  fhall  not  be  lefs  than  150I.  to  each  claimant, 
though  they  may  be  more.  No  members  are  admitted 
whole  agesare  greater  than  45,  or  lefs  than  12;  nor  is  any 
difference  of  contribution  allowed  on  account  of  difference 
of  age.  The  fociety  has  fubfifted  ever  fince  the  year  170&, 
and  its  credit  and  ufefulnefs  are  well  eflablilhed. 

The  Equitable  Society  for  Affurances  on  Lives  and  Sur¬ 
vivorfhips,  at  Blackfriaris-bridge,  was  eflablifhed  in  the 
year  1762,  in  confequence  of  propofals  which  had  been 
made,  and  leflures,  recommending  fuch  a  defign,  which 
had  been  read  by  Mr.  Dodfon,  author  of  the  Mathemati¬ 
cal  Repofitory.  It  affures  any  films  or  reverfionary  annui¬ 
ties,  on  any  life  or  lives  for  any  number  of  years,  as  well 
as  for  the  whole  continuance  of  the  lives  ;  and  in  any  man¬ 
ner  that  may  be  bed  adapted  to  the  views  of  the  per  fetus 
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affured  :  that  is,  either  by  making  the  affured  futns  pay- 
able  certainly  at  the  failure  of  any  given  lives,  or  on  con¬ 
dition  of  furvivorfhip;  and  alfo,  either  by  taking  the  price 
of  the  affurance  in  one  prefent  payment,  or  in  annual  pay¬ 
ments,  during  any  fingle  or  joint  lives,  or  any  terms,  lefs 
than  the  whole  poffible  duration  of  the  lives.  In  fhort, 
there  are  no  kinds  of  affurances  on  lives  and  furvivorfhips 
which  this  fociety  does  not  make.  1 

In  doing  this,  the  fociety  follows  the  rules  which  have 
been  given  by  the  bell  mathematical  writers  on  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Life  Annuities  and  Reverfions,  particularly  Mr. 
Thomas  Simpfon,  profeffor  of  mathematics  in  the  Royal 
Military  Academy.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that 
the  fociety  takes  the  advantage  of  making  its  calculations 
on  the  fuppofition  that  the  interefl  of  money  is  at  fo  low  a 
rate  as  three  per  cent,  inflead  of  the  ufual  interell  of  four 
percent,  which  confequently  raifes  the  infurance  propor¬ 
tionally  higher;  and  it  alfo  founds  its  calculations  on  the 
tables  of  the  probabilities  and  values  of  lives  in  London; 
another  circumftance  which  fecures  a  very  advantageous 
profit  to  the  fociety,  as  experience  has  proved  that  the 
deaths  are  really  in  a  much  lower  proportion  than  accord¬ 
ing  to  thofe  tables,  and  even  lower  than  thofe  of  Dr.  Halley* 
which  are  founded  on  the  bills  of  mortality  at  Breflaw. 
By  thefe  means  the  fociety  finding  itfelf,  by  experience, 
well  fecured  againft  future  hazards,  and  being  unwillin" 
to  take  from  the  public  an  extravagant  profit,  have  redu^ 
ced  the  future  payments  for  affurances  one-tenth;  and  it 
feerns  there  is  reafon  to  expect  that  this  will  be  only  a 
preparation  to  farther  reduction. 

From  the  foregoing  account  of  this  fociety,  it  is  matiifeft 
that  its  bufinefs  is  fuch,  that  none  but  fkilful  mathemati¬ 
cians  are  qualified  to  conduct  it.  The  interefl  of  the  fo¬ 
ciety  therefore  requires,  that  it  fhould  make  the  places  of 
thofe  who  manage  its  bufinefs  fufficiently  advantageous,  to 
induce  the  ableft  mathematicians  to  accept  them  :°and  this 
will  render  it  the  more  neceffary  for  the  fociety  to  take 
care,  in  filling  up  any  future  vacancies,  to  pay  no  regard 
to  any  other  confiderations  than  the  ability  and  integrity 
of  the  candidates.  The  confequence  of  granting  good, 
pay,  will  be  a  multitude  of  folicitations  on  every  vacancy, 
from  perfons  who,  however  unqualified,  will  hope  for 
fuccefs  from  their  connexions,  and  the  interefl  they  are 
able  to  make.  And  fhould  the  fociety,  in  any  future  time, 
be  led  by  fuch  caufes  to  trufl  its  bufinefs  in  the  hands  of 
perfons  not  pofieffed  of  fufficient  ability,  as  mathematicians 
and  calculators,  fuch  miflakes  may  be  committed;  as  may 
prove,  in  the  higheft  degree,  detrimental  and  dangerous. 
There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  at  prefent  the  fociety  is  in 
no  danger  of  this  kind  ;  and  one  of  the  great  public  ad¬ 
vantages  attending  it  is,  that  it  has  eflablifhed  an  office, 
where  not  only  the  bufinefs  above  deferibed  is  tranfaded 
with  faithfulnefs  and  fkill,  but  where  alfo  all  perfons,  who- 
want  folutions  of  any  queflions  relating  to  life-annuities, 
and  reverfions,  may  apply,  and  be  fare  of  receiving  juft 
anfwers.  The  following  is  a 
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Thefe  rates  are  ten  percent,  lower  titan  the  true  values, 
according  to  the  decrements  of  life  in  London,  reckoning 
interefl  at  three  per  cent ;  but,  at  the  feme  time,  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that,  for  all  ages  under  50,  they  are  nearly 
one-third  higher  than  all  tire  true  values,  according  to  Dr. 
Halley’s  tables  of  the  decrements  of  life  at  B reflaw,  and 
Dr.  Price’s  tables  of  the  decrements  of  life  at  Northampton 
and  Norwich.  But  as  the  fociety  has  lately  found  that  the 
decrements  of  life  among  its  members  have  hitherto  been 
lower  than  even  thofe  given  in  thefe  laft:  tables,  it  may 
reafonably  be  expedted,  that  they  will  in  time  reduce 
their  rates  of  affurance  to  their  true  values,  as  determined 
bv  thefe  tables. 

'  As  to  the  Weftminfter  Society,  and  the  Phoenix  Affur- 
ance-oflice,  both  of  which  have  been  lately  eftabliffied, 
from  the  number  and  relpeftability  of  the  members,  the 
equitable  terms  upon  which  they  deal,  and  the  known  abi¬ 
lity  and  accuracy  of  the  mathematicians  and  calculators 
employed  in  conducting  them,  there  is  every  reafon  to  ex¬ 
pect  an  honourable  and  equitable  treatment  of  the  public, 
and  a  permanent  continuance  of  their  advantages. 

To  ASSU'RE.  v.  a.  [ ajfurer ,  Fr.  from  aJJ'ecurare,  low 
Latin.  3  To  give  confidence  by  a  firm  promile. — So  when 
he  had  ajfurcd  them  with  many  words  that  he  would  re- 
ftore  them  without  hurt,  according  to  the  agreement,  they 
let  him  go  for  the  laving  of  their  brethren.  2  Mac.  Xii. — 
To  fecure  to  another;  to  make  firm. — So  irreliltible  an 
authority  cannot  be  reflected  on,  without  the  moll  awful 
reverence,  even  by  thole  whole  piety  ajfures  its  favour  to 
them.  Rogers. — To  make  confident ;  to  exempt  from  doubt 
or  fear;  to  confer  fecurity. — -And  hereby  we  know,  that 
we  are  of  the  truth,  and  lha.ll  ajfure  our  hearts  before  him. 
1  John,  iii.  19. — To  make  fecure  :  with  of. 

But  what  on  earth  can  long  abide  in  fiate  ? 

Or  who  can  him  ajfure  of  happy  day  ?  Spenfer. 

To  affiance  ;  to  betroth.— This  diviner  laid  claim  to  me, 
called  me  Dromio,  fwore  I  was  ajured  to  her.  Shahefpeare. 

ASSL'RED,  part.adj.  [from  ajfure.]  Certain;  indu¬ 
bitable;  not  doubted. — It  is  an  ajured  experience,  that 
flint  laid  about  the  bottom  of  a  tree  makes  it  profper.  Bacon. 
— Certain;  not  doubting.  Immodelt;  vicioufly  confident. 

ASSU'REDLY,  adv.  Certainly  ;  indubitably. — God  is 
abfolutely  good,  and  lo,  ajuridly ,  the  caufe  of  all  that  is 
good  ;  but  of  any  thing  that  is  evil,  he  is  no  caufe  at 
ail.  Raleigh. 

ASSUREDNESS, y.  The  Hate  of  being  allured  ;  cer¬ 
tainty. 

ASSURER,  f.  He  that  gives  affurance.  He  that  gives 
fecurity  to  make  good  any  lofs. 

AS'SUS,  or  As'sos,  anciently  a  town  of  Troas  (though 
by  others  fuppofed  to  be  of  Mylia),  and  the  lame  with 
Apollonia  ;  but  different  from  the  Apollonia  on  the  river 
Rhyndacus.  Ptolemy  places  it  on  the  fea-coaft,  but  Strabo 
more  inland  ;  if  he  does  not  mean  the  head  of  an  inland 
bay,  as  appears  from  Diodorus  Siculus.  It  was  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Cleanthes  the  ftoic  philofopher,  who  fucceeded 
Zeno.  St.  Luke,  and  others  of  St.  Paul’s  companions,  in 
his  voyage^  (Ails  xx.  13, 14.)  went  by  fea  from  Troas  to 
Affos:  but  St.  Paul  went  by  land  thither,  and,  meeting 
them  at  Affos,  they  all  went  together  to  Mytelene.  It  is 
ffiil  called  Affos. 

AS'SY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a  can-ton,  in  the  diftridt  of  Crefpy, 
weight  miles  fouth  of  Crefpy. 

ASSYRIA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Alia,  concerning 
the  extent,  commencement,  and  duration,  of  which,  hifto- 
rians  differ  greatly  in  their  accounts.  Several  ancient 
writers,  in  particular  Ctefias  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  have 
affirmed,  that  the  Aflyrian  monarchy,  under  Ninus  and 
Semiratnis,  comprehended  the  greater  part  of  the  known 
world.  Had  this  been  the  cafe,  it  is  not  likely  that  Ho¬ 
mer  and  Herodotus  would  have  omitted  a  fadt  fo  remark¬ 
able.  The  facred  records  intimate,  that  none  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Hates  or  kingdoms  were  of  confiderabk  extent }  for 
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neitherChederlaomerr  norany  of  the  neighbouring  princes, 
were  tributary  or  fnbjeift  to  Affyria  ;  and  we  find  nothing 
of  the  greatnefs  or  power  of  this  kingdom  in  the  hiffory  of 
the  Judges  and  fucceeding  kings  of  Ifrael,  though  the  lat¬ 
ter  kingdom  was  opprelfed  and  enflaved  by  many  different 
powers  in  that  period.  It  is  highly  probable,  therefore, 
that  Affyria  was  originally  of  fmall  extent.  According  to 
Ptolemy,  it  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Armenia  Major, 
on  the  weft  by  the  Tigris,  on  the  fouth  by  Suliana,  and 
on  the  eaft  by  Media. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  origin  and  revolutions  of  the 
Aflyrian  monarchy  were  as  follows.  The  founder  of  it  was 
Aftnir,  the  fecond  fon  of  Shem,  who  went  out  of  Shinar, 
either  by  the  appointment  of  Nimrod,  or  to  elude  the  fury 
of  a  tyrant ;  conducted  a  large  body  of  adventurers  into 
Affyria,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Nineveh  (Gen.  x.  11.) 
Thefe  events  happened  not  long  after  Nimrod  had  efta- 
blifhed  the  Chaldsean  monarchy,  and  fixed  his  relidence  at 
Babylon.  The  Perfian  hiftorians  luppofe  that  the  kings- 
of  Perlia,  of  the  firft  dynafty,  were  the  fame  with  the  kings 
of  Affyria,  of  whom  Zohah,  or  Nimrod,  was  the  founder 
of  Babel.  Herbelot  Orient.  Bib.  v.  Bagdad.  It  does  not,, 
however,  appear  that  Nimrod  reigned  in  Affyria.  The- 
kingdoms  of  Babylon  and  Affyria  were  originally  diftindt 
and  feparate ;  and  in  this  ftate  they  remained  until  Ninus- 
conquered  Babylon,  and  made  it  tributary  to  the  Affyrian-- 
empire.  Ninus  the  fuccefl’or  of  Aflier  (Gen.  x.  n.  Diod, 
Sic.  lib.  1.)  feized  on  Chaldaea,  after  the  death  of  Nimrod,, 
and  united  the  kingdoms  of  Affyria  and  Babylon.  This- 
great  prince  is  faid  to  have  fubdued  Afia,  Perlia,  Media,. 
Egypt,  &c.  If  he  did  fo,  the  effects  of  his  conquefts  were- 
of  no  duration  ;  for,  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  we  do  not 
find  that  any  of  the  neighbouring  nations  were  fubject  to- 
Affyria.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Semiramis,  a  princefs  of 
an  heroic  mind,  bold,  enterprifing,  and  fortunate;  but  of 
whom  many  fabulous  things  have  been  recorded.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  however,  that  there  were  two  princeffes  of  the  fame 
name,  who  flouriflied  at  very  different  periods.  One  of' 
them  was  the  contort  of  Ninus;  the  other  lived  five  gene¬ 
rations  before  Nitocris  queen  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  (Eufeb.. 
Chron.  p.  38.  Herod,  lib.  1.  c.  184.J  This-  fact,  has  not 
been  attended  to  by  many  writers. 

Whether  there  was  an  uninterrupted  feries  of  kings  from-' 
Ninus  to  Sardanapalus,  or  not,  is  (till  a  queftion.  Some 
fufpicion  has  arifen,  that  the  lift  which  Ctefias  has  given- 
of  the  Aflyrian  kings  is  not  genuine;  for  many  names  in 
it  are  of  Perfian,  Egyptian,  and  Grecian,  extraction.  No¬ 
thing  memorable  has  been  recorded  concerning  the  fuc- 
ceftbvs  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis.  Of  that  effeminate  race, 
of  princes  it  is  barely  faid,  that  they  afeended  the  throne,, 
lived  in  indolence,  and  died  in  their  palace  at  Nineveh-- 
Diodorus  relates,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Teutames,  the  Af— 
fyrians,  folicited  by  Priam  their  vaffal,  fent  to  the  Trojans- 
a  fupply  of  20,000  foot  and  200  chariots,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Memnon,  fon  of  Tithonua-prefident  of  Perfia : 
but  the  truth  of  this  relation  is  rendered  doubtful  by  the' 
accounts  of  other  writers,  Sardanapalus-  was  the  laft  of 
the  ancient  Aflyrian  kings.  Contemning  his  indolent  and 
voluptuous  courfe  of  life,  Arbaccs,  governor  of  Media,, 
withdrew  his  allegiance,  and  rofe  up  in  rebellion  agairflL 
him.  He  was  encouraged  in  this  revolt  by  the  advice  and: 
affiftance  of  Belefis,  a  Chaldtean  prieft,  who  engaged  the 
Babylonians  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Medes.  Thefe 
powerful  provinces,  aided  by  the  Perfians  and  other  allies, 
who  defpifed  the  effeminacy  or  dreaded  the  tyranny  of 
their  Aflyrian  lords,  attacked  the  empire  on  all  lides.  Their- 
moft  vigorous  efforts  w  ere,  in  the  beginning,  unfuccefsful.- 
Firm  and  determined,  however,  they  at  length  prevailed, 
defeated  the  Aflyrian  army,  befieged  Sardanapalus  in  his 
capital,  which  they  demolifhed,  and  became  matters  of  the- 
empire,  B.  C.  821. 

After  the  death  of  Sardanapalus,  the  Aflyrian  empire-- 
was  divided  into  three  kingdoms,  viz.  the  Median,  Affy- 
rian,  and  Babylonian.  Arbaces  retained  the  fupreme  pov.% 
sr  and  authority,  and  fixed  Jus  relidence  at  Ecbatana  in 
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Media.  He  nominated  governors  in  Aflyria  and  Babylon, 
who  were  honoured  with  the  title  of  kings,  while  they  re¬ 
mained  fubjeet  and  tributary  to  the  Median  monarchs. 
Belefis  received  the  government  of  Babylon  as  the  reward 
of  his  fervices;  and  Phul  was  entrufted  with  that  of  Afly¬ 
ria.  The  Aflyrian  governor  gradually  enlarged  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  his  kingdom,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Tiglath- 
prlefer,  Salmanafar,  and  Sennacherib,  who  alferted  and 
maintained  their  independency.  After  the  deatlt  of  A  (Tar¬ 
'll  addon,  the  brother  and  fucceffor  of  Sennacherib,  the 
kingdom  of  Alfyria  was  fplit,  and  annexed  to  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Media  and  Babylon.  Several  tributary  princes 
.afterwards reigned  in  Nineveh  ;  but  no  particular  account 
of  them  is  found  in  the  annals  of  ancient  nations.  We  hear 
,no  more  of  the  kings  of  Aflyria,  but  of  thofe  of  Babylon. 
Cyaxares  king  of  Media,  aflifted  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of 
Babylon  in  the  liege  of  Nineveh,  which  they  took  and 
deftroyed,  B.  C.  606.  The  Chaldaean  or  Babylonifli  king¬ 
dom  was  transferred  to  the  Medes,  after  the  reign  of  Na- 
bonadius,  fon  of  Evil-merodach,  and  grandl'on  of  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar.  He  is  ftyled  Bellhazzar  in  the  facred  records, 
and  was  conquered  by  Cyrus,  B.  C.  53 S .  Ancient  Aflyria 
is  now  called  the  Turkilh  Curdiftan,  though  part  of  it  is 
fubjeft  to  the  Perlians.  The  capital  is  Curdiftan;  the  an¬ 
cient  Nineveh  being  now  a  heap  of  ruins. 

AS'TA,  a  town  of  the  United  Netherlands,  in  the  du¬ 
chy  of  Guelderland,  four  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Culemburg. 

Asta,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  empties  itlfelf  into  the 
bay  of  Bifcay,  at  Villa  Viciofa. 

Asta  Re'gia,  anciently  a  town  of  Bsetica,  fituated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Baetis,  fixteen  miles  diftant  from  the  port 
of  Cadiz.  Antoninc.  Its  ruins  (hew  its  former  greatnefs. 
Its  name  is  Phoenician,  denoting  a  frith  or  arm  of  the  fea, 
on  which  it  flood.  It  is  faid  to  be  the  fame  with  Xera. 

ASTABAT',  a  town  of  Armenia,  in  Afia,  fituated  near 
the  river  Aras,  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Nakfhivan.  The 
land  about  it  is  excellent,  and  produces  very  good  wine. 
There  is  a  root  peculiar  to  this  country,  called  ronas; 
which  runs  in  the  ground  like  liquorice,  and  ferves  for  dy¬ 
ing  red.  Lat.  39.0.N.  Ion.  46.  30.  E. 

ASTAN'DA,yi  in  antiquity,  a  royal  courier  or  me  (Ten¬ 
ge  r,  the  fame  with  Angaru-s.  King  Darius  of  Perfla  is 
laid  by  Plutarch,  in  his  book  on  the  fortune  of  Alexan¬ 
der,  to  have  formerly  been  an  ajtanda. 

ASTARABAT',  a  town  of  Perfla,  in  the  province  of 
Segeften,  100  miles  north  of  Zareng,  and  220  weft-north- 
weft  of  Candahar. 

ASTARAC',  a  fmall  province  of  France,  before  the 
late  divilion  of  the  country,  fituated  in  Gafcony,  about 
eight  leagues  fquare.  Mirande  was  the  capital. 

AS'TAROTH,  or  Ashtaroth,  a  goddefs  of  the  Si- 
donians.  The  word  is  Syriac,  and  fignifies /keep,  efpecially 
when  their  udders  arc  turgid  with  milk.  From  the  fecun¬ 
dity  of  thefe  animals,  which  in  Syria  continue  to  breed  a 
long  time,  they  formed  the  notion  of  a  deity,  whom  they 
called  AJlarotk,  or  AJlartc.  See  Astarte. 

Astaroth,  the  ancient  refidence  of  Og  king  of  Ba- 
fhan  ;  whether  the  fame  with  Aftaroth  Carnaim,  is  matter 
of  doubt:  if  one  and  the  fame,  it  follows  from  Eufebius’s 
account,  that  it  lay  in  Baftian,  and  to  the  eaft  of  Jordan, 
becaufe  in  the  confines  of  Arabia. 

AS'TAft,  Es'tar,  or  Eoas'tar,  was  a  goddefs  wor- 
Ihipped  by  the  ancient  Saxons,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the 
Astarte  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Syrians.  Many  Ger¬ 
man  etymologifts  from  hence  derive  their  and  our  word 
Eafter. 

ASTAR'TE,  (the  lingular  of  Aftaroth,)  a  Phoenician 
goddefs,  called  in  Scripture  the  queen  of  heaven,  and  the 
goddefs  of  the  Sidonians.  Solomon,  in  compliment  to  one 
of  his  queens,  erected  an  altar  to  her.  In  the  reign  of 
Ahab,  Jezebel  caufed  her  worfhip  to  be  performed  with 
much  pomp  and  ceremony:  (lie  had  400  priefts;  the  wo¬ 
men  were  employed  in  weaving  hangings  or  tabernades  for 
her;  and  Jeremiah  obferves,  that  “the  children  gathered 
the  wood,  the  fathers  kindled  the  fire,  and  the  women 
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kneaded  the  dough,  to  make  cakes  for  the  queen  of  heaven.’* 

Astarte,  anciently  a  city  on  the  other  (ide  Jordan  ; 
one  of  the  names  of  Rabbath  Ammon,  in  Arabia  Petraea. 
Siephanus. 

AS'TEISM,yi  in  rhetoric,  a  genteel  irony,  or  hand  fome 
way  of  deriding  another.  Such,  e.  grvis  that  of  Virgil : 

Qui  Bavium  non  odit,  amet  tua  carmina ,  Mecvi,  &c. 

Diomed  places  the  charaderic  of  this  figure,  or  fpecies  of 
irony,  in  that  it  is  not  grofs  and  ruftic,  but  ingenious  and 
polite. 

AS'TELL  (Mary),  the  great  ornament  of  her  fex  and 
country,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Afteil,  an  opulent  mer¬ 
chant  at  Newcaftle-upon-Tyne,  where  (he  was  born  about 
the  year  166S.  She  was  well  educated,  and,  among!!  other 
accomplifhments,  was  miftrefsof  the  French,  and  had  fome 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue.  Her  uncle,  a  clergyman, 
obferving  in  her  fome  marks  of  a  promiflng  genius,  took 
her  under  his  tuition,  and  taught  her  mathematics,  logic, 
and  philofophy.  She  left  the  place  of  her  nativity  at  the 
age  of, twenty  years,  and  fpent  the  rr  -.aining  part  of  her 
life  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  Here  (he  purfued  her  (In¬ 
dies  with  great  afiiduity,  made  great  proficiency  in  tire  fei- 
ences,  and  acquired  a  complete  knowledge  of  many  clafiic 
authors.  Her  life  was  fpent  in  w  riting  for  the  advancement 
of  learning,  religion,  and  virtue  ;  and  in  the  practice  of 
thofe  religious  duties  which  (he  fo  zealoufly  and  patheti¬ 
cally  recommended  to  others,  and  in. which  perhaps  no 
one  was  ever  more  fincere  and  devout.  Her  fentiments  of 
piety,  charity,  humility,  and  other  Chriftian  virtues,  were 
were  uncommonly  refined  and  fublime.  Her  mind  was 
calm  and  ferene;  and  her  converfation  was  innocently  fa¬ 
cetious,  and  highly  entertaining.  She  would  fay,  “  The 
good  Chriftian  only  hath  reafon,  and  lie  always  ought,  to 
be  cheerful and,  “That  dejeCied  looks  and  melancholy 
airs  are  very  unfeemly  in  a  Chriftian.”  When  (he  was  con¬ 
fined  to  her  bed  by  a  gradual  decay,  and  the  time  of  her 
diflolution  drew  near,  (he  ordered  her  fliroud  and  coffin  to 
be  brought  to  her  bed-lide;  and  there  to  remain  in  her 
view,  as  a  conftant  memento  of  her  approaching  fate,  and 
to  keep  her  mind  fixed  on  proper  contemplation.  She  died 
in  the  year  1731,  in  the  fixty-third  year  of  her  age,  and 
was  buried  at  Che!  fea.  She  wrote,  1.  A  Serious  Propofal 
to  the  Ladies.  2.  An  Effay  in  Defence  of  the  Female  Sex. 
3.  Letters  concerning  the  Love  of  God.  4.  Reflections 
upon  Marriage.  5.  Moderation  truly  dated.  6.  The 
Chriftian  Religion,  as  profefled  by  a  Daughter  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  and  fome  other  traCts. 

AS'TER,y.  [acmj§,  a  ftar ;  fo  called  becaufe  the  flower 
is  radiated.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  fyngenefia  polyga- 
mia  fuperfl.ua  clafs,  of  the  natural  order  of  compofiti  ra- 
diati.  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx:  common  im¬ 
bricate;  the  inner  feales  prominent  a  little  at  the  end,  the 
lower  ones  fpreading.  Corolla  :  compound  radiate  ;  co- 
rollules  hermaphrodite,  numerous  in  the  difk;  females  li- 
gulate,  more  than  ten  in  the  ray;  proper,  of  the  herma¬ 
phrodite,  funnel-ftiaped,  with  a  five-cleft  fpreading  bor¬ 
der;  of  the  female,  ligulate,  lanceolate,  three-toothed,  at 
length  rolling  back-  Stamina:  hermaphrodite;  filaments 
five,  capillary,  very  fliort ;  anthera  cylindric,  tubulous. 
Piftillum:  hermaphrodite;  germ  oblong;  ftyle  filiform, 
the  length  of  the  ftamens;  ftigma  bifid,  fpreading;  fe¬ 
males,  germ  and  ftyle  the  fame;  ftigmas  two,  oblong,  re¬ 
volute.  Pericarpium :  none ;  calyx  fcarcely  changed. 
Seeds:  folitary,  oblong,  ovate  ;  down  capillary.  Recep- 
taculum  :  naked,  flattifli. — Ef  'ential  CharaEler.  Recepta- 
culum  naked  ;  down  Ample  ;  corolla,  ray  more  than  ten; 
calyx,  imbricate,  lower  feales  fpreading. 

Species.  I.  Shrubby.  1.  After  taxifolius,  or  yew-leaved 
ftarwort :  underflirubby  ;  leaves  decurrent,  fubulate,  chan¬ 
nelled,  ciliate  ;  flowers  terminal.  Leaves  alternate,  much 
crowded.  Stem  fcarcely  a  foot  high,  ereft,  branching  at 
top.  2.  After reflexus,  orrefleCted-leaved  ftarwort:  ftirub-. 
by ;  leaves  ovate,  fub-imbricate,  recurved,  ferrate-ciliate; 
flowers  terminal.  Stem  proliferous.  3.  After  crinitus; 
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fimibbyifli;  leaves  ovate-oblong,  acute,  tomentofe  under¬ 
neath  ;  calyxes  terminated  with  a  hair.  Branches  lels  di¬ 
vided.  4.  After fruticoius,  or  (hrubby  ftarwort :  (hrub-by; 
leaves  linear,  dotted;  peduncles  one-flowered,  naked. 
Steins  three  feet  high,  with  fide  woody  branches  having 
chillers  of  narrow  leaves  like  the  larch-tree.  Flowers 
produced  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  upon  long  (lender 
peduncles  fingly  :  they  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  ap¬ 
pear  the  beginning  of  March.  Thefe  all  grow  naturally 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

11.  Herbaceous,  entire-leaved,  peduncles  naked.  5.  Af¬ 
ter  tenellus,  or  briltly-leavcd  ftarwort :  leaves  filiform, 
prickle-ciliate ;  calyxes  hemifpheric,  with  equal  leaflets. 
Root  perennial.  Stem  annual,  feven  inches  high,  round,  a 
little  hairy,  branching  at  top.  Leaves  fcattered,  linear, 
muricated  underneath,  with  the  end  (landing out.  Flow¬ 
ers  folitary,  terminal,  pedunefed,  hanging  down  before  they 
open,  and  during  the  night.  Native  of  the  Cape. 

6.  After  Alpinus,  or  Alpine  or  great  bine  mountain  ftar- 
tvort :  leaves  fubfpatulate,  rough  with  hairs,  quite  entire; 
ftems  (imple,  one- flowered.  The  Alpine  ftarwort  feldom 
rifes  more  than  nine  (generally  from  four  to  (lx)  inches 
high  on  the  Alps,  and,  when  tranfplanted  into  a  garden, 
not  above  fixteen.  At  the  top  of  each  (talk  is  one  large 
■blue  flower,  fomewhat  like  that  of  the  Italian  ftarwort, 
No.  9.  It  flowers  in  June  ;  and  grows  wild  on  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees,  in  Auftria,  Savoy,  about  Montpellier,  &c. 

7.  After  Sibiricus,  or  Siberian  ftarwort :  leaves  lanceo¬ 
late  almoft  ftem-clafping,  ferrate  hairy-fcabrous  ;  calyxes 
lax,  leaflets  lanceolate  acuminate  leafy  hifpid.  Steins  two 
feet  high,  fending  out  (ide-branches.  It  is  a  native  of  Si¬ 
beria,  and  flowers  in  Auguft.  It  varies  with  leaves  broad- 
-er  at  the  bale,  and  numerous  flowers  ;  and  leaves  narrower 
at  the  bale,  with  few  flowers. 

8.  After  tripolium,  or  fea  ftarwort :  leaves  linear- lanceo¬ 
late,  quite  entire,  flefhy,  fmooth,  three-nerved  ;  calycine 
leaflets  fub-membranaceous,  obtufe.  Root  perennial. 
Stem  fmooth,  ftriated,  branched  towards  the  top,  one  or 
more,  from  ftx  or  nine  inches  to  two  or  three,  and  even  four 
or  five  feet,  in  height ;  whence  fome  autliors  have  made  a 
great  and  lefs  variety.  Florets  of  the  ray  twenty-one  to 
twenty-three,  generally  pale  purple  ;  of  the  centre  about 
eighteen,  yellow.  The  florets  of  the  ray  are  fometimes 
white  ;  and  flowers  occur  without  any  ray.  This  variety 
is  found  in  the  Hie  of  Wight.  Native  of  falt-mardies  on 
the  fea-coaft  of  Europe;  and  by  inland  falt-lakes  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Siberia.  With  us  alfo  frequent  about  Briftol; 
and,  not  only  on  the  coaft,  but  in  the  interior  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ;  where  Dr.  Stokes  fuppofes,  with  good  reafon, 
that  its  prefence  may  indicate  fait  fprings.  It  flowers  in 
July  and  Auguft.  Morrifon  obferves,  that  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  the  flowers,  being  expanded,  appear  blue  ;  the  blue 
florets  quickly  vanifhing,  and  the  di(k  remaining,  they  ap¬ 
pear  yellow  ;  in  the  evening  thefe  go  off,  and  the  white 
down  of  the  feeds  (hewsitfelf:  thus  the  flower  undergoes 
a  triple  change  within  the  day,  and  hence  is  called  tripolium. 

9.  After  amellus,  or  Italian  ftarwort:  leaves  oblong- 
lanceolate,  entire,  fcabrous ;  branches  corymbed ;  calyxes 
imbricate,  fubfquarrofe  ;  leaflets  obtufe,  the  inner  mem¬ 
branaceous  coloured  at  the  end.  The  ftems  of  this  grow 
in  large  clufters  from  the  root,  and  each  of  them  branch 
at  the  top  into  eight  or  ten  peduncles,  each  terminated  by 
a  Angle  large  flower,  having  blue  rays,  with  a  yellow  di(k. 
It  flowers  in  Auguft  or  September,  and,  in  mild  feafons 
will  often  continue  till  the  middle  of  November.  It  grows 
naturally  in  the  vallies  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Narbonne ; 
alfo  in  Auftria,  Carniola,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  where 
it  is  found  very  common  about  Bienne.  It  is  generally 
fuppofed  to  be  the  amellus  of  Virgil.  The  leaves  and  (talks 
being  rough  and  bitter,  the  cattle  feldom  browfe  upon 
them,  fo  that  they  remain  in  the  paftures  after  the  grais  is 
eaten  bare,  and,  making  a  fine  appearance  when  they  are 
full  of  flowers,  might  well  engage  the  poet’s  attention. 
Cultivated  in  1596  by  Gerard.  Gafpar  Bauhin  mentions 
an  amellus  with  roundi(h  leaves,  (horter  than  in  the  coin- 
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mon  fort,  and  obtufe,  only  throwing  out  a  Tutle  fpine  at 
the  end  ;  they  are  alfo  quite  entire:  whereas  in  the  com¬ 
mon  fort  the  leaves  are  ereef,  of  a  long  elliptic  form,  and 
pointed  ;  fometimes  entire,  and  fometimes  (lightly  toothed 
about  the  edge  :  the  branches  are  lefs  fpreading,  the  pe¬ 
duncles  (horter,  often  bearing  two  flowers,  only  half  the 
fize  of  the  others.  The  flowers  are  in  other  refpefits  alike, 
and  they  grow  in  the  fame  places.  Their  differences  do  not 
alter  by  culture.  It  varies  with  a  whi.te  flower. 

10.  After  diyaricatus,  or  divaricate  ftarwort:  branches 
divaricate;  leaves  ovate,  ferrate;  floral  leaves  quite  en¬ 
tire,  rather  obtufe,  ftem-clafping.  .Stems  rough,  about  two 
feet  high,  dividing  toward  the  top  into  many  forked  branch¬ 
es,  diverging  from  each  other.  The  flowers  grow  almoft 
in  an  umbel,  and  appear  the  beginning  of  September.  Na-» 
five  of  Virginia. 

III.  Herbaceous,  entire  leaved,  peduncles  fealy.  it. 
After  hyftopifolius,  or  hyflop-leaved  ftarwort  :  leaves  li¬ 
near-lanceolate,  drawn  to  a  point  at  thebafe,  quite  entire, 
ftiff ;  branchlets  corymbed,  faftigiate;  leaflets  frequently 
linear,  imbricate;  calyxes  imbricate.  Stem  a  foot  high, 
rather  ftiff;  rudiments  of  branches  from  each  axilla.  12. 
After  dumsfus,  or  bulky  ftarwort :  leaves  linear  quite  en¬ 
tire  fmooth,  tliofe  on  the  branchlets  very  (hort ;  branches 
panicled-;  calyxes  cylindric,  clofely  imbricate.  Stems  tip- 
right,  two  feet  high,  full  of  branches  13.  After  ericoides, 
or  heath-leaved  ftarwort :  leaves  linear  quite  entire  very 
fmooth,  thofe  of  the  branchlets  Tubulate  approximating, 
tliofe  the  ftem  elongated  ;  calyxes  fubfquarrofe,  leaflets 
acute,  ftem  fmooth.  Stems  (lender,  three  feet  high,  with 
(lender  fide-branches  mod  of  their  length,  fo  as  to  form  a 
thick  bufb  ;  they  are  terminated  by  (ingle  flowers.  r4. 
After  tenuifolius,  or  fine-leaved  ftarwort :  leaves  fublinear, 
quite  entire  ;  peduncles  leafy.  Stems  five  feet  high,  dea¬ 
der,  angular,  fmooth,  not  branching  much.  Leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  not  very  rough.  Flowers  terminal,  folitary,  final!, 
white.  The  peduncles  have  very  fmall  Tubulate  leaflets 
fcattered  over  them.  15.  After  linari folius,  or  favoury- 
leaved  ftarwort:  leaves  linear  quite  entire  mucronate  fca¬ 
brous  ftiff,  upper  ones  lax  remote;  calyxes  imbricate, 
branches  faftigiate.  Stems  purplifh  ;  leaves  very  rough. 

16.  After  linifolius,  or  flax-leaved  ftarwort :  leaves  linear, 
quite  entire,  roughifh  ;  branches  corymbed,  faftigiate,  with 
fmall  leaflets;  calyxes  imbricate  ;  rays  about  equal  to  the 
difk.  Leaves  lanceolate,  gradually  narrowing  to  the  end. 
Stems  ftrong,  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  putting  out 
many  fide-branches  near  half  their  length,  terminated  by 
one  blue  flower,  which  appears  in  Auguft  and  September- 
Thefe  are  all  natives  of  North  America. 

17.  After  acris  :  leaves  lanceolate-linear,  ftiff,  quite  en¬ 
tire,  flat;  flowers  corymbed,  faftigiate;  peduncles  leafy. 
The  ftems  divide  into  a  great  number  of  branches,  which 
divide  again  toward  the  top  into  feveral  fmaller  ones,  with 
very  narrow  leaves  their  whole  length;  the  flowers  grow 
in  large  clufters  at  the  top,  forming  a  fort  of  corymb;  they 
are  of  a  pale  biuifh  colour,  and  appear  the  beginning  of 
Auguft.  This  grows  naturally  in  the  fouth  of  France  about 
Montpellier,  and  in  Italy;  alfo  in  Spain  and  Hungary. 
Gmelin  found  a  variety  with  a  yellow  flower  in  Siberia. 

18.  After  concolor :  leaves  ovate,  feflile,  quite  entire; 
ftem  quite  Ample  ;  raceme  terminal.  Four  feet  high.  Flow¬ 
ers  pale  blue,  appearing  about  Michaelmas.  Native  of 
Virginia. 

19.  After  rigidus,  or  ftiff-leaved  ftarwort :  leaves  linear, 
alternate;  flowers  terminal,  folitary.  Leaves  fmall;  ftem 
woody,  weak,  not  branching,  terminated  by  one  fpecious 
flower.  Native  of  Virginia. 

20.  After  Novae  Angliae,  orNew  England  ftarwort :  leaver 
lanceolate,  quite  entire,  cordate,  ftem-clafping,  hairy  ;  ca¬ 
lyxes  longer  than  the  di(k,  loefe ;  leaflets  linear-lanceolate, 
nearly  equal ;  (lent  hifpid.  Stems  many,  five  feet  high, 
brown,  terminated  by  large  purple  violet  flowers,  growing 
in  a  loofe  panicle,  and  expanding  in  Auguft.  Native  o*f 
New  England  and  Virginia. 

ai.  Affer  undulatus,  or  waved  ftarvvort:  leaves  ferrate 
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hairy  waved,  lower  cordate  -/petioles  winged,  dilated  at  the 
bafe;  branchlets  virgate,  calyxes  imbricate,  ftem  hifpid. 
Leaves  broad,  heart-fhaped  at  bottom.  Stems  between 
two  and  three  feet  high,  with  fmall  fide-branches,  upon 
which  the  flowers  come  out  in  loofe  fpikes;  they  are  of  a 
pale  blue  colour,  inclining  to  white.  It  flowers  in  Auguft, 
and  is  a  North  American  plant.  Cultivated  in  1699  by 
Jacob  Bobart. 

22.  After  grandiflorus,  or  Catefby’§  ftarwort :  leaves 
ftem-clafping,  linear,  quite  entire,  hifpid,  ciliate  ;  thole  of 
the  branches  and  calyx  reflex.  Stems  many,  three  and 
even  four  feet  high,  ftiflf  and  reddilh,  hairy,  and  branching 
pyramidically.  The  branches  have  fmall  lanceolate  leaves, 
growing  alternate,  hairy,  and  rough  to  the  touch,  the  lize 
of  thole  on  common  hyllbp  ;  and  each  is  terminated  by  one 
large  blue  flower,  coming  out  at  the  end  of  Oftober,  and 
making  a  fine  appearance  mod  part  of  November.  Mr. 
Catelby  brought  it  from  Virginia  about  the  year  1720,  and 
gave  it  to  Mr.  Fairchild,  gardener,  at  Hoxton,  who  pro- 
agated  it  in  fuch  plenty,  that  in  a  few  years  it  was  diftri- 
uted  into  moft  curious  gardens  near  London. 

IV.  Herbaceous,  leaves  ferrate,  peduncles  fmooth.  23. 
After  cordifolius,  or  heart-leaved  ftarwort:  leaves  heart- 
fhaped  acute,  finely  ferrate,  underneath  hairy  ;  petioles  al- 
moft  Ample,  branches  panicled,  ftem  rough  with  hairs.  It 
flowers  in  September.  Native  of  North  America,  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Alia. 

24.  After  puniceus,  or  red-ftalked  ftarwort :  leaves  ftem- 
clafping,  lanceolate,  ferrate,  fubfcabrous ;  brandies  pani¬ 
cled  ;  calyxes  furpafling  the  dilk;  leaflets  linear-lanceo¬ 
late,  nearly  equal ;  ftem  hifpid.  Stems  feveral,  ftrong,  up¬ 
wards  of  two  feet  high,  of  a  purple  colour.  Flowers  of 
a  pale  blue  colour  :  they  appear  at  the  end  of  September. 
Grows  in  North  America.  Cultivated  in  1 739  in  the  Chel- 
fea  garden.  It  varies  in  height  from  eight  to  three  feet. 
The  ftems  are  either  dark  purple,  or  reddifh  green. 

25.  After  annuus,  or  annual  ftarwort:  leaves  fomewhat 
hairy,  the  lower  ones  fubovate  ferrate,  the  upper  lanceo¬ 
late  ;  calyxes  hemifpheric ;  leaflets  fubequal  ftrigofe. 
Stems  about  two  feet  high,  terminated  by  a  corymb  of 
white  flowers,  opening  in  Auguft.  Annual.  Native  of 
North  America  and  Denmark.  Cultivated  in  1640. 

26.  After  vernus,  or  vernal  ftarwort:  root-leaves  lan¬ 
ceolate,  quite  entire,  obtufe  ;  Item  almoft  naked,  filiform, 
a  little  branching.  Native  of  Virginia. 

V.  Herbaceous,  leaves  ferrate,  peduncles  fcaly.  27.  Af¬ 
ter  Indicus,  or  Indian  ftarwort :  leaves  ovate-oblong,  fer¬ 
rate;  floral  leaves  oval-lanceolate,  quite  entire;  branch- 
lets  one-flowered.  Native  of  Japan  and  China,  flowering 
from  Auguft-to  October. 

28.  After  laevis,  or  fmooth  after  :  leaves  ftem-clafping 
^blong quite  entire  fhining,  root-leaves  fubferrate  ;  branch¬ 
es  ft  tuple,  bearing  about  one  flower;  calyxes  imbricate; 
peduncles  leafy,  Subdivided ;  leaflets  fomewhat  vvedge- 
fhaped  acute,  thickened  at  the  end  ;  ftem  fmooth.  Ob¬ 
served  in  North  America  by  Kalm. 

29.  After  mutabilis,  or  variable  ftarwort :  leaves  almoft 
'ftem-clafping,  lanceolate,  ferrate,  gloffy,  drawn  to  a  point 
below  ;  branchlets  virgate  ;  calyxes  fomewhat  leaty,  lax  ; 
ftem  fmooth.  It  flow  ers  at  the  end  of  October;  Miller 
fays  the  end  of  Auguft  ;  and  was  cultivated  by  him  in  1731. 

"30.  After  Trade  fcanti,  or  Tradefcant’s  ftarwort:  leaves 
lanceolate  ferrate  feflile  fmooth,  the  middle  branches  vir¬ 
gate,  calyxes  clofely  imbricate,  ftem  round  fmooth.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Virginia.  Cultivated  in  1656  by  John  Tradefcant, 
jtm.  For  The  after  Tradefcanti  of  Miller,  fee  No.  40. 

3 1 .  After  Novi  Bedgii,  or  New  Holland  ftarwort :  leaves 
almoft  ftem-clafping  lanceolate  fmooth  but  fcabrous  about 
the  edge,  the  lower  ferrate  ;  branches  fubdivided  ;  calyx¬ 
es  loofely  imbricate ;  leaflets  linear-lanceolate  ;  ftem  round, 
fmooth.  Height  near  four  feet,  having  broad  leaves  at 
the  bottom,  which  diminifh  gradually  to  the  top.  The 
flowers  appear  at  the  latter  end  of  Auguft.  Native  of 
Virginia  and  Pennfylvania.  Cultivated  in  1759  by  Miller. 

32.  After  tardiflorus,  or  late- flowering  ftarwort :  leaves 
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feflile  lanceolate,  drawn  to  a  point  at  the  bafe,  ferrate, 
fmooth;  calyxes  lax;  leaflets  lanceolate-linear  fubequal, 
fmooth.  Native  of  North  America.  Linnaeus  obferves, 
that  it  flowered  with  him  only  once  in  eighteen  years. 
With  us  it  flowers  from  July  to  September.  Stems  two 
feet  high. 

33.  After  mifer,  or  fmall  white-flowered  ftarwort :  leaves 
feflile  lanceolate  fubferrate  fmooth,  calyxes  imbricate,  leaf¬ 
lets  acute,  difk  equal  to  the  rays.  Native  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  Stems  llender,  above  three  feet  high,  fending  out 
many  weak  branches  on  every  fide,  with  very  fmall  leaves. 
Flowers  on  fliort  peduncles  on  every  lide  of  the  branches, 
appearing  in  November,  and  often  continuing  part  of  De¬ 
cember.  Introduced  in  1776  by  Mr.  Thouin. 

34.  After  macrophyllus,  or  broad-leaved  blue  ftarwort: 
leaves  ferrate,  oblong ;  the  upper  ovate  feflile,  thofe  on  the 
ftem  cordate  petioled  ;  upper  petioles  winged.  Native  of 
North  America.  It  varies  with  root-leavesoblongand  ovate. 

35.  After  Chinenfis,  or  Chinefe  ftarwort  or  China  after: 
leaves  ovate  angular  toothed  petioled,  calyxes  expanding 
leafy  terminal.  Linnaeus  remarks  that  the  China  after  re¬ 
cedes  fomewhat  from  the  other  fpecies  in  the  fructification  : 
and  Dillenius  obferves  that  it  differs  from  them  all  in  its 
manner  of  growth,  in  the  form  of  its  leaves,  and  the  lize 
of  its  flowers.  The  height  is  from  eighteen  inches  to  two 
feet;  the  ftem  ereCt,  ft  iff,  furrowed,  as  thick  as  the  little 
finger,  putting  out  long  bending  branches  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom.  The  leaves  next  the  ground  and  at  the  origin  of  the 
branches  are  large,  and  refemble  thole  of  common  cheno- 
podium,  or  goofefoot :  thofe  on  the  branches  are  much 
fmaller,  and  the  upper  ones  are  narrow  and  very  entire. 
The  flowers  are  the  largeft  and  handfomeft  of  any  in  this 
genus  :  the  dilk  yellow,  at  firft  flat,  then  convex  ;  the  flof- 
cules  of  the  ray  broad  and  long,  fcarcely  notched  at  the 
end.  Dillenius  received  the  feeds  from  profeflor  Van  Roy- 
en  of  Leyden,  and  affirms,  as  well  as  Mr.  Miller,  that  this 
fpecies  came  originally  to  Europe  from  China.  Linnseus 
doubts  of  this.  According  to  Mr.  Miller,  the  feeds  of 
the  China  after  were  lent  by  the  miflionaries  to  France, 
where  the  plants  were  firft  railed  in  Europe.  “  In  the  year 
1731  (lays  he)  I  received  (eeds,  from  w  Inch  I  raifed  plants, 
with  red,  and  fome  with  white,  flowers;  and,  in  1736, 

I  received  feeds  of  the  blue  flower ;  but  thefe  W'ere  all 
Angle.  They  came  by  the  title  of  la  reine  Marguerite,  as 
the  French  (fill  call  it.  In  1752  I  received  the  feeds  of  the 
double  flowers,  both  red  and  blue;  and,  in  1753,  the  feeds 
of  the  double  w  hite  fort,  from  Dr.  Job  Baiter  of  Zirk- 
zee.”  Befides  the  common  varieties,  white,  blue,  pur¬ 
ple,  and  red,  (both  Angle  and  double,)  there  is  now  ano¬ 
ther  in  the  gardens,  w  ith  variegated  blue  and  w  hite  flow  ers. 

36.  After  Tartaricus,  or  Tartarian  ftarwort :  root-leaves 
lanceolate  ovate  ferrate  fcabrous,  ftem  few-flowered.  Is 
a  native  of  Siberia. 

37.  After  hifpidus,  or  fhaggy  ftarwort :  loweft  leaves 
oblong  crenate  fcabrous,  ftem-leaves  lanceolate  entire  cili¬ 
ate,  ftem  fcabrous.  38.  After  fcaber,  or  rugged  ftarwort: 
leaves  oblong  ferrate  fcabrous,  peduncles  panicled.  Each 
about  a  foot  in  height,  and  both  natives  of  Japan. 

Species  recital  by  Mr.  Miller,  &c.  39.  After  glaber,  or 

peach-leaved  ftarwort:  leaves  oblong-lanceolate  acute, 
ferrate,  ftem  branching,  flowers  terminal,  calyxes  linear 
ereift.  Height  five  feet,  with  branching  ftalks,  divided  at 
the  top  into  feveral  peduncles,  terminated  by  large  pale- 
blue  flowers,  which  are  in  beauty  in  October.  Native  of 
North  America. 

40.  After  ferotinus,  or  late- flowering  blue  ftarwort  or 
Michaelmas  daify  :  leaves  oblong  acute,  broader  at  the 
bafe,  half  ftem-clafping ;  ftem  branching;  flowers  termi¬ 
nal,  for  the  moft  part  lolitary.  This  was  brought  from 
Virginia  by  John  Tradefcant.  Stems  numerous,  three 
feet  and  a  half  high,  fhooting  out  many  lateral  branches, 
terminated  by  pretty  large  flowers,  very  pale  blue  tending 
to  white. 

41.  Afterprsecox,  or  early  ftarwort :  leaves  oblong  acute 
Fcabrous,  fharply  toothed,  half  ftem-clafping ;  ftem  ere£f, 

hair} ; 
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Tiairy ;  flowers  eorymbed ;  calyxes  hairy’,  ereft.  Stems  fe- 
yeral,  ftrong,  hairy,  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  dividing  into 
many  finall  branches  at  the  top.  Flowers  large,  blue,  ex¬ 
panding  at  the  end  of  July.  Native  ot  the  Alps  and  Py¬ 
renees.  42.  After  altiflimus,  or  lofty  (larwort. 

43.  After  ramofiflimus,  or  branching  ftarwort :  leaves  li- 
pear-lanceolate,  ft  iff ;  Item  very  branching  fpreading,  flow- 
•ers  placed  regularly  one  above  another,  peduncles  leafy. 
Steins  (lender,  purplifh,  about  three  feet  high,  fending  out 
many  iide-branches,  fpreading  lrorizontally,  almoft  the 
whole  length.  Flowers  (jjiall,  pale  purple,  appearing  in 
November.  Native  of  North  America. 

44.  After  umbellatus,  or  umbelled  llarwort :  leaves  lan¬ 
ceolate,  drawn  to  a  point  at  the  bafe,  quite  entire,  about 
the  edge  (cabrous ;  branches  coryinbed,  faftigiate.  Steins 
(lift',  channelled,  about  two  feet  high.  Leaves  placed  al¬ 
ternately  on  every  (ide.  Flowers  white,  expanding  at  the 
end  of  September.  Native  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler  defcribes  its  ftem  fix  feet  high,  ft  iff,  fmooth,  branching 
only  at  top;  ray  of  the  flower  white.  Native  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

45.  After  nervofus,  or  three-nerved  ftarwort :  leaves  li¬ 
near-lanceolate  acute  nerved,  ftems  limple,  flowers  termi¬ 
nal  in  a  kind  of  umbel.  This  has  much  the  appearance  of 
the  foregoing  fort,  but  the  leaves  are  narrower,  whiter  on 
their  under  (ide,  and  have  three  longitudinal  veins :  the 
flowers  are  alfo  larger  and  whiter.  It  grows  about  the 
lame  height,  and  flowers  at  the  fame  time  wdth  the  former. 

46.  After  paniculatus,  or  panicled  ftarwort :  lower  leaves 
ovate,  half  (lem-clafping  at  the  bale  ;  upperleaves  lanceo¬ 
late,  fmall;  ftem  panicled,  branches  one-flowered,  pedun¬ 
cles  leafy.  Height  four  feet ;  with  large  blue  flowers,  ex¬ 
panding  about  the  end  of  October.  Native  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica. 

47.  After  latifolius :  leaves  linear-lanceolate  fmooth, 
three-nerved;  flowers  eorymbed,  terminal.  Stems  a  foot 
and  a  half  high.  Grow  s  in  Canada. 

48.  After  procumbens,  or  procumbent  ftarwort:  leaves 
ovate  toothed,  ftem  procumbent,  peduncles  naked  axillary 
one-flowered.  Roots  buftiy,  fibrous,  creeping  in  the  ground, 
and  fending  out  many  (lender  round  ftems,  which  bend  and 
incline  to  the  ground  :  they  are  about  four  or  five  inches 
long,  deftitute  of  leaves,  each  fuftaining  one  flower,  the 
ihape  and  fize  of  the  common  field  daily,  of  a  w  hitifti  pur¬ 
ple  colour,  but  the  rays  are  nai rower.  I  bis  Ipecies  was 
-difeovered  by  Dr.  Houftoun,  in  the  year  1729,  about  \  e- 
-ra  Cruz  in  America:  lie  lent  the  feeds  to  England,  fohie 
of  w  hich  grew  in  the  Chelfea  garden,  and  the  plants  flow¬ 
ered  the  following  fummer,  but  did  not  perfect  their  feeds. 
Perhaps  fume  of  thefe  may  not  be  dilfinct  from  the  fore¬ 
going  ones:  and  there  are  doubtlefs  many  (pecies  recited 
by  authors,  which  have  not  yet  taken  their  proper  place 
in  the  fyfitem.  In  Gordon’s  catalogue  we  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  names,  not  to  be  found  in  Linnams  :  1.  After  aliena- 
tus,  or  ftrange-  flowered  ftarwort.  2.  After  virgatus,  or 
-fiender  branched.  3.  After  falicifolius,  or  willow-leaved. 
4.  After  purpureus,  or  purple.  5.  After  aculeatus,  or 
prickly-leaved.  6.  After  repers,  or  broad-leaved  creep¬ 
ing.  And  7.  After  corymbolus,  or  white  ftarwort  with 
heart-fhaped  leaves.  But  the  whole  genus  requires  the 
hand  of  fome  fagaciotts  botanifl  to  extricate  it  from  the 
confufion  in  which  it  lies  at  prelent. 

49.  After  holofericeus  :  herbaceous,  leaves  oblong-lan¬ 
ceolate  ferrate,  underneath  filver-filky,  (capes  one- flow er- 
-ed  leafy.  30.  After  coriaceus:  herbaceous,  leaves  ovate 
quite  entire,  funowed  above,  woolly  underneath,  (capes 
one- flowered  leafy  w  oolly.  Natives  of  New  Zealand. 

Species  from  the  Kew  catalogue.  5  1 .  After  cymbalariae,  or 
cymbalaria- leaved  ftarwort :  (hrubby  ;  leaves  ovate  (innate 
rough  with  hairs,  calyxes  imbricate  rough  with  hairs.  It 
was  found  at  the  Cape  by  MalTon,  introduced  in  1786,  and 
flowers  1110ft  of  the  fummer. 

52.  After  memoralis,  or  wood  ftarw’ort :  leaves  linear- 
lanceolate,  drawn  to  a  point  at  the  bafe,  fomewhat  fca- 
iuousj  branches  filiform,  one-flowered;  calyxes  lax  im¬ 
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bricate,  leaflets  acute.  Stem  a  foot  high.  Native  of  No-* 
va  Scotia,  and  flowers  in  Auguft  and  September. 

53.  After  paludofus,  or  marfh  ftarwort:  leaves  linear 
(lem-clafping  eredt,  quite  entire,  very  fmooth  ;  peduncles 
almoft  naked,  calyxes  fquarrofe.  Leaves  three  or  four 
incheslong,  and  twoorthree  lines  broad,  remote.  Native  of 
the  fwampsof  Carolina :  flowers  in  September  and  October. 

54.  After  patens,  or  fpreading  hairy-ftalked  ftarwort : 
leaves  oblong  entire  acute  cordate,  almoft  (lem-clafping, 
fcabrous;  branches  fpreading,  elongated,  few-flowered; 
calyxes  imbricate,  fubfquarrofe  ;  ftem  rough  with  hairs. 
Stem  three  feet  high.  Native  of  Virginia ;  and  flowers  in- 
September  and  October. 

55.  After  foliolofus,  orleafy  ftarwort :  leaves  lanceolate- 
linear  quite  entire  fmooth,  thofe  on  the  branchlets  fpread¬ 
ing  very  much  ;  calyxes  imbricate,  leaflets  acute,  ftem  pu- 
befeent.  Native  of  North  America,  and  flowers  in  October. 

56.  After  multiflorus,  or  linall-leaved  ftarwort :  leaves 
linear  quite  entire,  fmooth ifti ;  branches  one-ranked,  ca¬ 
lyxes  imbricate  fquarrofe,  feales  fomewhat  leafy  acute,  ftem 
pubefeent.  Native  of  North  America,  and  flowers  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October. 

37.  After  falicifolius,  or  willow-leaved  ftarwort:  leaves 
linear-lanceolate  quite  entire  fmooth,  calyxes  imbricate  lax, 
ftem  glolly.  The  height  of  a  man  :  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  and  flowers  in  September  and  Odlober. 

38.  After  seftivus,  or  Labrador  ftarwort :  leaves  lanceo¬ 
late,  almoft  ftem-clafping,  quite  entire,  fmooth,  fcabrous- 
about  the  edge;  calyxes  lax,  with  equal  leaflets.  Is  two 
feet  high,  a  native  of  North  America,  and  flowers  in  Ju¬ 
ly  and  Auguft. 

39.  After  junceus,  or  (lender- (talked  ftarwort:  leaves 
lanceolate-linear  (elide  fmooth,  the  lowed  fubferrate,  thofe 
of  the  branchlets  lanceolate;  branches  virgate,  calyxes 
imbricate,  ftem  fmoothilh,  four  feet  high.  60.  After  pen- 
dulus,  or  pendulous  (Uuwort:  leaves  elliptic-lanceolate 
ferrate  fmooth,  thofe  of  the  branchlets  rather  remote; 
branches  very  much  divaricated,  pendulous;  ftem  pubef¬ 
eent.  1  hele  are  natives  of  North  America,  and  flower  in- 
O^lober. 

61.  After  diflufus,  or  dill  life  ftarw'ort:  leaves  elliptic- 
lanceolate  ferrate  fmooth  proportioned,  branches  fpread¬ 
ing,  calyxes  imbricate,  ftem  pubefeent.  Native  of  North 
America,  and  flowers  in  September. 

62.  Alterdivergens,  or  fpreading downy-ftalked  ftarwort: 
leaves  elliptic-lanceolate  ferrate  Imooth,  thofe  on  the  ftem- 
linear-lanceolate  elongated,  branches  fpreading,  calyxes- 
imbricate,  ftem  pubefeent-.  It  is  five  feet  high  and  up¬ 
wards,  a  native  of  America,  and  flowers  in  Otdober. 

63.  After  corymbolus,  or  eorymbed  ftarwort:  leaves- 
cordate  (rnooth  acuminate  all  finely  ferrate,  petioles  Am¬ 
ple,  branches  faftigiate,  (tern  fmooth.  Native  of  North 
America,  and  flowers  in  September. 

64.  After  lpeCiubilis,  or  (liovvy  ftarwort  :  leaves  lanceo¬ 
late  fomewhat  fcabrous,  the  lower  ferrate;  branches  co- 
rymbed  ;  calycine  leaflets  lax  leafy,  nearly  wedge-fliaped,. 
(harpifh,  fquarrofe.  Stem  two. feet  high,  it  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  and  flowers  in  Auguft  and  September. 

63.  After  radula,  or  rough  ftarwort :  leaves  lanceolate 
ferrate  acuminate  wrinkled  very  fcabrous,  calyxes  imbri¬ 
cate,  leaflets  lanceolate  obtufe.  Native  of  Nova  Scotia  ; 
flowers  in  September. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  In  this  numerous  genus,  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  (pecies  are  hardy,  herbaceous,  fi¬ 
brous-rooted,  autumn-flowering,  (liowy,  perennials,  with, 
annual  ftems,  from  one  to  five  feet  in  (iattire.  America 
has  furnifhed  a  confiderable  number  of  them;  and  they 
are  particularly  adapted  to  adorn  large  borders  and  plan¬ 
tations  of  (limbs  in  the  latter  feafon.  Two  only,  No.  25 
and  35,  are  annual;  and  no.  more  than  five.  No.  6,  8,  9, 
17,  and  25,  natives. of  Europe.  Some  fpecies  from  the 
Cape  are  (hrubby  plants,  of  the  greenhoufe.  The  fpecies 
from  the  Cape,  No.  1-5,  and  No.  31,  together  with  the 
Indian  ftarwort,  No.  27,  and  the  two  Japanefe  fpecies,  No. 
37,  38,  not  producing  feeds  in  England,  are  propagated  by 

cuttings. 
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cuttings,  any  time  during  the  Cummer.  Thefe  fliould  he 
planted  in  (mail  pots  filled  vvitli  light  earth,  and  plunged 
into  an  old  hot-bed  ;  where*  if  they  are  (haded  from  the 
fun,  and  gently  watered,  they  will  put  out  roots  in  fix 
weeks,  when  they  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air;  and,  in 
about  a  month  after,  they  lliould  be  (eparated,  each  into 
a  fntall  pot  filled  with  light  Tandy  earth.  In  O&ober  they 
muft  be  removed  into  the  greenhoufe,  and  placed  where 
they  may  enjoy  as  much  free  air  as  pollible,  but  be  fecured 
from  froft  and  damps,  either  of  which  will  deftroy  them; 
fo  that  they  are  much  eafier  preferved  in  a  glafs-cafe,  where 
they  will  enjoy  more  light  and  air  than  in  a  greenhoufe ; 
but  they  mult  not  be  placed  in  a  (love,  for  artificial  heat 
■will  foon  defiroy  the  plants.  Thefe  forts  are  at  prefent  in 
few  Englifli  gardens.  The  North  American  fpecies,  which 
make  at  lead  three-fifths  of  the  genus,  together  with  the 
Alpine  and  Italian  ftarworts,  are  eafilv  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  the  roots  in  autumn  ;  they  are  mod  of  them  hardy,  and 
will  thrive  in  almofl  any  foil  or  fituation  :  for  thefe  reafons, 
and  becaufe  they  adorn  the  latter  feafon  with  the  abun¬ 
dance  and  variety  of  their  fpecious  flowers,  they  are  very 
valuable  plants,  efpecially  among  (limbs,  and  in  large  or¬ 
namental  plantations,  properly  mixed  with  golden-rods, 
and  other  perennial  autumnal  hardy  plants.  Some  of  the 
fpecies,  No.  6,  41,  42,  prefer  a  lliady  fituation,  and  moifl 
(oil.  They  are  apt  to  fpread  very  much  at  the  roots,  fo 
as  to  be  troublefome  ;  and  the  feeds  of  Come  few  are  blown 
about,  and  come  out  like  weeds.  The  Italian  (larwort 
has  not  been  fo  much  cultivated  in  England,  fince  the 
great  variety  of  American  fpecies  has  been  introduced, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  bed  of  them,  and 
in  home  refpefils  preferable  to  mod;  for  it  is  not  fo  fubjeft 
to  creep  by  the  root  as  many  of  the  American  forts;  nor 
do  the  dalks  require  fupporting  as  they  do,  for  thefe  fel- 
dom  grow  more  than  two  feet  high,  and  are  generally  fo 
drong  as  to  be  in  little  danger  of  being  broken  by  the  wind. 
This  is  alfo  propagated  by  parting  the  roots,  foon  after  the 
plant  is  out  of  flower  ;  for  thofe  which  are  removed  in  the 
fpring  will  not  flower  fo  drong  the  (ucceeding  autumn. 
The  roots  lhould  not  be  removed  oftener  than  every  third 
year,  where  they  are  expected  to  produce  many  flowers. 
The  China  ader,  being  an  annual  plant,  is  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  mud  be  fown  in  the  fpring  on  a  warm  bor¬ 
der,  or  rather  upon  a  gentle  hot-bed,  jud  to  bring  up  the 
plants;  for  they  fliould  be  inured  to  the  open  air  as  foon 
as  pollible,  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  up  very  weak; 
when  the  plants  are  big  enough  to  remove  (three  inches 
high),  they  lhould  be  carefully  taken  up  and  planted  in  a 
bed  of  rich  earth,  at  (ix  inches  didance  every  way,  ob- 
ferving  to  (hade  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken 
new  root ;  and,  if  the  feafon  proves  dry,  they  mud  be  of¬ 
ten  refrefhed  with  water.  In  this  bed  they  may  remain  a 
month  or  five  weeks,  by  which  time  they  will  be  drong 
enough  to  tranfplant  into  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden, 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  or  into  pots,  to  adorn 
court-yards,  &c.  the  plants  (ltould  be  taken  up  carefully, 
with  large  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and  the  ground 
dug  up,  and  well  broken  with  the  fpade,  where  the  holes 
are  made  to' receive  the  plants;  after  they  are  planted,  and 
the  earth  clofed  about  their  roots,  there  fliould  be  fome 
water  given  them  to  fettle  the  earth.  This  work  fliould, 
if  pollible,  be  done  when  there  is  rain,  for  then  the  plants 
will  foon  take  new  root,  after  which  time  they  will  require 
no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds.  In 
Augufl  thefe  plants  will  flower,  by  which  time,  if  the 
ground  be  rich,  they  will  be  two  feet  high,  and  furnidied 
with  many  fide-branches,  each  terminated  by  a  large  ra¬ 
diated  flower,  forming  one  of  the  greated  ornaments  of 
the  flower-garden  in  autumn.  The  feeds  ripen  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  October,  and  fliould  be  gathered  when  they  are 
perfectly  dry.  In  order  to  preferve  the  varieties  with  dou¬ 
ble  flowers,  thofe  which  grow  upon  the  fide  branches,  be¬ 
ing  commonly  fuller  of  leaves  than’  the  flowers  on  the  main 
Item,  (hould  always  be  preferved  for  feeds.  See  Arc- 
yotis,  Arnica,  Buphthalmum,Carpksiu.m,  Ch&y- 
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SANTHEMUM,  ChP.YSOCOMA,  CINERARIA,  CONYSC/t, 
Erigeron,  Gorterxa,  Inula,  Senecio,  Solidago, 
and  T ussilago. 

Aster,  or  Stella  Marina.  See  Asterias. 

AST  ERA  B  AT',  a  province  in  the  north-end  part  of 
Perlia,  having  Tabriflan  on  the  ead,  part  of  the  Cufpian 
Sea  and  part  of  Jorjan  on  the  north,  Korafan  on  the  wed, 
and  Koumas  on  the  folith.  It  is  a  mountainous  country, 
except  near  the  banks  of  the  rivers  that  almofl  furround 
if,  where  it  is  pleafant  and  fruitful,  producing  grapes  of 
a  prodigious  fize.  In  other  parts  the  foil  is  Tandy  and  bar¬ 
ren.  Aflerabat  is  the  chief  town,  which  gives  name  to  a 
gulph  in  the  Perfian  fea,  at  the  bottom  of  which  it  flands. 
Lat.  36.  40.  N.  Ion.  72.  10.  E.  Greenwich. 

ASTE'Rl  A,y.  a  name  by  which  fome  authors  have  call¬ 
ed  the  falco  paluvibarius,  or  projhaztik.  See  Falco. 

Asteria,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  the  daughter  of  Ceus, 
married  to  Perfes,  fon  of  Crius,  by  whom  (lie  had  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Hecate.  She  enjoyed  the  favours  of  Jupiter,  un¬ 
der  the  form  of  an  eagle  ;  but,  being  afterward  angry  with 
her,  die  was  changed  into  a  quail.  Ovid. 

Asteria  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  gem,  ufually  called  the 
cat's  eye,  approaching  to  the  nature  of  the  opal,  in  having 
a  bright  included  colour,  which  drifts  about  as  it  is  moved. 
It  has,  however,  only  two  colours,  a  pale  brown  and  $ 
white  ;  the  brown  feeming  the  ground,  and  the  white  play¬ 
ing  about  in  it,  as  the  fire-colour  in  the  opal.  It  is  hard, 
and  will  take  a  fine  polifli,  but  is  ufually  worn  with  its  na¬ 
tive  fliape  and  fmoothnefs.  It  is  found  in  the  Ead  and 
Wed  Indies,  and  in  Europe.  The  ifiand  of  Borneo  affords 
fome  very  fine  fpecimens,  but  they  are  ufually  (mail ;  they 
are  very  common  in  the  hands  of  rivers  in  New  Spain  ;  and 
in  Bohemia  they  are  not  unfrequently  found  immerfed  in 
the  fame  maffes  of  jafper  with  the  opal. 

Asteria  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  extraneous  foffil,  call¬ 
ed  in  Englifli  the  Jiar-Jlone.  Thefe  follils  are  final  1,  fliort, 
angular,  or  fulcated,  columns,  between  one  and  two  inch¬ 
es  long,  and  feldom  above  a  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter  : 
compofed  of  feveral  regular  joints  ;  when  feparated,  each 
refembles  a  radiated  flar.  They  are,  not  without  reafon, 
fuppofed  to  be  a  part  of  fome  fea-fifli  petrified,  probably 
the  aderias  or  fea-dar.  The  afleria  is  alfo  called  allrites, 
aflroitcs,  and  ajlerifais.  They  may  be  reduced  to  two  kinds : 
thole  whofe  whole  bodies  make  the  form  of  a  dar  ;  and 
thofe  which  in  the  whole  are  irregular,  but  are  adorned  as 
it  were  with  condellations  in  the  parts.  Dr.  Lifler,  for 
diflinddion’s  fake,  only  gives  the  name  ajleria  to  the  former 
fort,  didinguirtiing  the  latter  by  the  appellation  of  ajlroi- 
tes-,  other  naturalids  generally  ufe  the  two  indiferiminate- 
ly.  The  afleria  of  the  ancients,  appears  to  be  of  this  lat¬ 
ter  kind.  The  quality  of  moving  in  vinegar,  as  if  anima¬ 
ted,  is  fcarcely  perceivable  in  the  adroites,  but  is  (ignal  in 
the  afleria.  The  former  mud  be  broken  in  fmall  pieces 
before  it  will  move  ;  but  the  latter  will  move,  not  only  in 
a  whole  joint,  but  in  two  or  three  knit  together.  Thefe 
dones  are  found  in  many  parts  of  England  ;  but  at  Cley- 
don  in  Oxfordfhire  they  are  larger  than  common,  but'of  a 
fofter  fubdance. 

ASTE'RIAS,  Star-fish,  or  Sea-star,  f.  agenusof 
infedls  of  the  order  of  vermes  mollufca.  It  has  a  depreff- 
ed  body,  covered  with  a  coriaceous  coat ;  is  compofed  of 
five  or  more  fegments,  running  out  from  a  central  part,  and 
furnidied  with  numerous  tentacula,  having  the  mouth  in 
the  centre.  The  conformation  of  the  mouth  is  this  :  the 
under  part  of  each  lobe  runs  towards  a  point  with  the  reft 
at  the  centre  of  the  body  ;  and  thefe  feveral  prod  unions 
of  the  rays  make  a  fort  of  lips,  the  ends  of  each  of  which 
are  armed  with  a  number  of  fliarp  teeth,  which  ferve  to 
to  take  and  convey  the  food  into  the  body.  From  this 
mouth  there  goes  a  feparate  canal  to  all  or  many  of  the 
rays,  which  runs  through  their  whole  length,  and  becomes 
gradually  narrower  as  it  approaches  the  extremity.  The 
tentacula  refemble  the  horns  of  fnails,  but  ferve  the  ani¬ 
mal  to  walk  with.  They  are  capable  of  being  contradfted 
or  fhortened :  and  it  is  only  at  the  creature’s  moving  that 
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they  are  feen  of  their  full  length  ;  at  other  times,  no  part 
of  them  is  feen  but  the  extremity  of  each,  which  is  torm- 
ed  like  a  fort  of  button,  or  bead,  being  lomewhat  larger 
than  the  red  of  the  horn. 

The  mod  lingular  of  this  genus  is  the  caput  Mcdufxy  or 
Magellanic  ftar-nfh,  reprelented  in  Plate  I.  of  afterias.  It 
is  called  Medufa’s  Head,  becaufe  it  bears  fome  refemblance 
to  the  fnaky  hair  which  painters  have  made  peculiar  to 
Medufa.  The  body  is  divided  into  five  parts  or  rays,  as 
may  be  feen  in  the  upper  figure  of  the  plate,  which  re- 
prefents  the  belly  or  under  part  of  the  animal.  In  the  cen¬ 
ter  are  obferved  fome  hollow  rings,  which,  as  it  isfuppofed, 
conditute  the  month,  fince  they  are  furnilhed  with  pores, 
through  which  the  creature  receives  its  nouriihment  in  the 
water.  To  the  under  part  of  the  five  rays  are  affixed  a 
great  number  of  legs,  difpofed  in  order,  and  by  the  help 
of  thefe  the  animal  contrives  to  walk,  though  indeed  but 
very  flowly.  In  the  fpace.  between  is  a  black  thick  fkin, 
that  covers  the  back  or  upper  part  of  the  body,  which  is 
divided  by  ribs,  as  dievvn  in  the  lower  figure;  from  the 
center  of  which  grows  out  five  double,  or  ten  fingle,  arms 
or  rays,  of  a  yellow  or  reddifh  colour,  and  ranged  two  and 
two.  The  rays  are  fub-divided  into  two  parts,  and  each 
of  thefe  into  two  other  branches,  which  fucceffively  be¬ 
come  in  proportion  fmaller  and  more  numerous,  till  the 
ray  terminates  in  an  infinite  number  of  fmall  ramifications. 
All  the  branches,  beginning  from  the  body,  were,  in  the 
animal  reprefented  in  this  plate,  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
long,  and  the  animal  meafured  upwards  of  three  feet  in 
diameter.  The  body,  and  all  the  rays,  even  to  the  extre¬ 
mity,  are  compofed  of  hard  cartilaginous  vertebrae,  which 
refemble  a  ftar  or  di(k,  and  are  furniffied  with  a  prickle. 
It  mud:  be  remarked  that  every  ray  ultimately  dil'parts  it- 
felf  into  512  extremities,  the  five  rays  therefore  all  toge¬ 
ther  are  feparated  into  2560.  Now,  every  branch,  having 
5 1 2  extremities,  is  compofed  of  1023  joints;  the  five  rays 
therefore  confift  of  5115.  As  every  ray  contains  upon  an 
average  fix  vertebrae,  there  are  all  together  8 1,840  cartila¬ 
ginous  vertebrae  ;  when  therefore  one  of  thefe  creatures 
comes  to  its  full  and  perfect  growth,  the  joints,  extremi¬ 
ties,  and  vertebrae,  multiplied  together,  produce  a  number 
almofi  incapable  of  being  counted !  As  the  ancients  rank¬ 
ed  this  creature  among  the  vegetables,  they  were  doubt- 
lefs  of  opinion  that  it  drew  its  nouriihment  through  a  num¬ 
ber  of  pores,  fomewhat  like  flowers  which  grow  in  the 
water.  But  Llnnteus,  and  all  the  modern  naturalifts,  find 
its  mouth  very  diftindtly  in  the  centre,  where  five  valves 
are  united  in  a  point.  All  the  claws  and  joints  are  move- 
able,  and  lie  extended  in  the  water,  which  makes  the  ani¬ 
mal  appear  perfectly  like  a  flower  in  full  bloom.  It  is  of¬ 
tentimes  found  upon  a  rock,  or  twilled  round  a  coral.  In 
order  to  take  thefe  fiffi,  they  touch  them  with  a  Hick,  to 
which  they  immediately  adhere.  When  drawn  out  of  the 
water  they  hang  down  loofely  like  a  bundle  of  flax,  and 
when  put  down  to  be  examined,  they  contradt  themfelves 
and  become  hard.  The  fragments  of  thefe  rays  or  claws 
furnilh  the  foflil  entrochi.  If  we  drown  this  animal  in 
brandy  or  fpirits  of  wine,  and  keep  the  rays  flat  and  ex¬ 
panded  in  the  execution,  it  is  eafy  to  extract,  by  means  of 
a  pair  of  forceps,  the  ftomach  of  the  animal  whole  and  en¬ 
tire  through  the  mouth.  With  refpedt  to  the  difference 
between  the  large  and  fmall  fpecies,  the  one  has  the  claws 
lefs  divided,  and  the  other  all  forked.  This  fpecies  is 
found  in  the  Indian  ocean,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
In  the  North  Seas,  and  near  Archangel,  it  is  faid  fome  are 
found  of  a  prodigious  lize.  The  Cafpian  fea,  however, 
abounds  with  the  larged  fort  of  Medufa’s  head.  This 
creature  feems  to  form  the  medium  by  which  nature  pafles 
from  naked  worms  to  tedaceous  animals,  and  fliell-filh  in 
general. 

Befides  the  caput  Medufie,  this  genus  comprehends  ma- 
nv  fpecies,  which  differ  from  eac*h  other  as  much  in  their 
their  liructure  as  in  the  number  of  rays.  Some  have 
them  fmooth,  others  jagged,  rough,  prickly,  or  tuberous 
and  furrowed  The  generality  of  thefe  creatures  are  ob- 
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ferved  to  have  five  rays ;  but  thofe  having  only  four  are 
as  uncommon  as  thofe  with  above  five.  Some  are  called 
ftar-fifh,  others  fea-pies,  others  comets,  and  fome  bear 
the  name  of  fun-filh.  In  general  they  can  fwim  witheafe, 
and  they  are  alfo  able  to  adhere  firmly  to  rocks,  or  the 
bottom  of  the  lea.  The  following  fpecies  arc  found  on  the 
Britifli  coad  :  1.  The  glacialis,  with  five  rays,  dcprelfed, 
broad  at  the  bale,  yellow,  and  having  a  round  driated  oper¬ 
culum  on  the  back,  is  the  mod  common;  it  feeds  on  oif- 
ters,  and  is  very  deltrudtive  to  the  beds.  2.  The  clathatra, 
or  cancellated  fea-fiar,  with  five  lhort  thick  rays,  hirfute 
beneath,  cancellated  above,  is  found  with  the  former,  but 
more  rare.  3.  The  oculata,  with  five  fmooth  rays,  dotted 
or  puiidtured,  is  of,a  fine  purple  colour,  and  is  found  about 
Anglefea.  4.  The  hifpida,  with  five  rays,  broad,  angula- 
ted  at  top,  and  rough  with  lhort  bridles,  is  of  a  brown  co¬ 
lour,  and  likewife  found  about  Anglefea.  5.  The  placen¬ 
ta,  with  five  very  broad  and  membranaceous  rays,  ex¬ 
tremely  thin  and  flat,  is  found  about  Weymouth.  6.  The 
fpherulata,  with  a  pentagonal  indented  body  ;  a  fmall  glo¬ 
bular  bead  between  the  bale  of  each  ray  ;  the  rays  deader, 
jointed,  taper,  and  hirfute  on  the  fides ;  found  off  Anglefea. 
7.  Tire  decacnemos,  has  ten  very  (lender  rays,  with  num¬ 
bers  of  long  beards  on  the  fides ;  the  body  is  fmall,  and 
furrounded  beneath  with  ten  fmall  filiform  rays.  It  inha¬ 
bits  the  wedern  coafls  of  Scotland. 

There  arc  feveral  foreign  fpecies  very  curious,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  are  as  follow  :  1.  Afteria  reticulata,  or  re¬ 

ticular  dar-fifli,  with  five  rays;  in  which  the  whole  fub- 
ftance  is  compofed  of  mufcular  and  cartilaginous  excre- 
fcences  ;  the  fmall  bones,  which  are  found  in  the  interior 
part  of  every  ray,  and  which  fpread  themfelves  through 
it,  are  of  an  oblong  figure,  and  have  a  large  furface  up¬ 
wards  like  a  blade-bone  ;  and,  being  placed  one  after  the 
other,  reprefent  a  fort  of  net-work.  The  other  bones  are 
fmall  fpherical  fubfiances,  of  unequal  furfaces,  which  have 
on  the  outlide  the  figure  of  a  nipple,  from  which  projects 
an  apophylis  or  cartilaginous  protuberance.  But,  when 
thefe  bones  have  attained  their  full  lize,  they  are  in  the 
fliape  of  a  dar,  like  thole  toward  the  centre  part  of  the 
animal.  The  number  of  thefe  may  perhaps  amount  to 
fome  thoufands.  They  are  all  united  together  in  a  tough 
fubdance  refembling  fhagreen,  and  feem  on  theoutfide  to 
be  an  alfemblage  of  fmall  points  or  grains,  like  millet  or 
poppy  feed,  which  probably  encreafe  by  degrees,  and  con¬ 
ditute  the  growth  of  this  creature.  The  interior  part  of 
them  is  a  mucilage,  compofed  of  veficles  placed  under  the 
bones,  which  feem  to  alfilt  the  motion  of  the  apophyfes, 
as  they  expand  and  contract  themfelves  alternately.  M. 
le  Kade,  having  anatomifed  an  ajleria  rubens  of  Linnaeus, 
has  deferibed  the  interior  parts  of  the  dar-fi(h  with  great 
accuracy.  In  the  centre  of  the  inferior  furface  is  difeo- 
vered  an  opening,  which  divides  itfelf  into  five  furrows, 
extending  to  the  extremity  of  each  ray.  At  this  aperture 
is  obferved  a  great  number  of  points,  and  each  fide  of  the 
furrows  is  furniflied  with  the  fame,  every  one  of  which  is 
fupported  by  a. fmall  velicle  on  the  fide  of  the  furrow, 
which  perfectly  refembles  a  hand  with  five  fingers.  By 
the  help  of  thefe  points  or  nipples,  which  amount  from 
five  hundred  to  a  thoufand,  the  filh  appears  to  advance 
along  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  though  indeed  exceedingly 
flow,  and  almofi:  imperceptible.  The  mechanifm  of  this 
motion  conlifts  in  the  veficles,  which  are  placed  under  thefe 
points  or  legs,  being  filled  with  a  clear  liquid,  by  the  pref- 
fure  of  which  the  legs  are  forced  out ;  and  they  again  con- 
trad!  themfelves  as  loon  as  the  liquor  runs  back,  like  the 
horns  of  a  fnail.  In  the  water  the  motion  becomes  more- 
nimble,  probably  becaufe  in  a  fluid  the  refinance  is  not  lo 
great.  The  five  fides  in  general  form  a  regular  pentagon  ; 
but,  when  the  animal  is  drawn  out  of  the  water,  it  is  with 
great  difficulty  the  rays  are' kept  from  being  disfigured, 
and  put  out  of  their  place.  It  often  happens,  by  lbme  ac¬ 
cident,  that  a  ray  is  torn  from  the  body  ;  in  which  cafe 
the  animal  is  endued  with  the  power  of  reproduction,  lince 
another  lhortly  grows  out  and  fupplies  its  place.  .The 
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natural  colour  of  thefe  creatures  is  blue,  but  when  dried 
they  become  of  a  brownifh  yellow.  When  (tar-fifb,  which 
otherwife  attraft  the  damp,  and  retain  the  fmell  of  fait 
water,  are  demolithed  by  putrefaction,  or  killed  by  any 
accident,  they  appear  like  a  heap  of  grains  ;  and  it  is  af¬ 
firmed,  that  not  only  every  little  piece,  but  even  every 
vertebra,  produces  a  new  animal  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  a 
Itar-filh  in  the  fea,  which  has  been  mutilated,  fo  foon  reco¬ 
vers  itfelf.  The  upper  (ide  of  this  creature  is  fhewn  in 
the  Afterias  Plate  II.  fg.  x.  and  they  are  found  in  great 
plenty  in  the  Ealt  Indies,  in  the  Antilles,  and  in  the  gulph 
of  Mexico. 

2.  Afteria  ophiura,  or  lumbricale,  a  fpecies  very  com¬ 
mon  in  the  North  Seas  ;  but  the  one  reprefented,  Jig.  2. 
in  this  Plate,  is  much  larger  and  darker,  and  was  found 
in  the  American  Ocean*  The  upper  furface  of  this  ani¬ 
mal  is  compofed  of  rings  or  vertebrae,  which  communi¬ 
cate  a  power  of  motion  to  the  rays  or  arms  on  every  fide. 
The  rays  are  of  a  membranaceous  fubftance,  and  very  ten¬ 
der.  Its  colour  is  blue  when  in  the  natural  hate  ;  but 
when  dried  becomes  reddifh  or  afh-coloured.  This  fpecies 
is  found  on  rocks,  and  between  lumps  of  coral,  to  which 
it  will  firmly  adhere.  It  has  the  power  of  quick  motion, 
its  rays  being  entirely  compofed  of  a  regular  vertebrae. 

3.  Aflerias  rubens,  or  (far-fifh,  the  whole  fubftance 
whereof  appears  like  an  alfemblage  of  bones  in  the  form 
of  wedges,  w  hich  in  their  (ize  and  figure  refemble  fmall 
bruihes^  and  are  fnppofed  to  be  the  young  of  the  parent 
animal  ;  every  one  of  which,  as  they  encreafe  in  bulk, 
and  approach  to  maturity,  fall  off  from  the  parent,  and 
become  a  feparate  Itar-fifh.  It  has  already  been  noticed 
that  tire  rays  or  arms  of  this  animal,  after  having  been 
broken  oft,  will  regenerate,  and  grow  again  ;  which  fact 
is  clearly  proved  in  the  fubjeCt  from  which  fig.  3.  was  en¬ 
graved.  This  creature  had  by  fome  accident  loft  the  fifth 
ray  ;  but  the  accretion  of  a  new  one,  fmall,  and  juft  grow¬ 
ing  out,  is  plainly  to  be  feen  in  the  plate. 

4.  The  tetradtis  petaloides  of  Mr.  Link.  This  creature, 
having  only  four  rays,  is  very  rare  and  curious.  It  is  befet 
with  excrefcences,  and  little  tufts  alternately  difpofed, 
but  which  are  fo  clofe  and  thick,  that  it  is  impoflible  to 
examine  them  diftinctlv  without  deltroying  the  whole  ; 
they  are  however  fnppofed  to  be  the  young  growing  from 
the  parent  animal.  This  is  another  fpecies  of  the  afteria 
rubens  of  Limueus. 

5.  Afleria  aranciaca,  or  the  altropeCten  echinatus  minor 
of  Mr.  Link.  The  IhuCture  of  this  individual  differs  very 
materially  from  the  others,  although  the  rays  fpring  from 
a  point  in  the  centre,  and  the  bones  are  placed  in  rows  like 
tliofe  of  the  preceding,  but  more  numerous,  and  differ  from 
each  other  in  lize.  This  fpec  es  is  not  rough,  and  the 
bones  are  laid  fiat  by  the  lides  of  each  other,  being  only 
feparated  by  deep  notches.  In  the  centre  part,  where  the 
five  rays  unite,  the  laft  vertebra  of  two  of  them,  at  the 
point  where  they  are  oppoled  to  each  other,  form  an  ob- 
lon<v  aperture  to  each  ray  ;  there  are  therefore  five  fuch 
apertures.  The  upper  furface  of  this  fpecies  alfo  differs 
from  the  other  varieties  ;  and  nothing  but  a  fimilar  ver¬ 
tebrae  to  that  above-mentioned  is  to  be  oblerved  ;  only  that 
thole  of  the  under  furface  turn  a  little  round  the  fide,  and 
then  become  jagged.  With  refpeCt  to  the  other  exterior 
parts,  they  are  "all  befet  wiih  an  infinite  number  of  hairy 
points,  thick-fet  and  ereCted,  like  the  furface  of  coari'e 
pin  [h.  Everyone  of  thefe  ereCted  points  is  fnppofed  to 
be  a  new  animal  growing  out  of  the  fubftance  of  the  old. 

fi.  Afteria  aculeata,  or  the  ftella  marina  fcolopendroides 
of  Mr.  Link.  The  body  of  this  fpecies  is  round,  or  pen¬ 
tagonal,  or  in  the  fhape  of  a  Rower;  and  every  ray  has 
four  rows-of  thorny  points,  fo  that  every  vertebra  his  four 
prickles.  On  the  under  furface  of  the  rays,  between  the 
vertebra:  of  the  fides,  may  be  feen  a  great  number  of  pores, 
in  the  form  of  little  dots  or  points  ;  and  the  mouth  confifts 
of  an  aperture  in  the  centre,  in  the  form  of  a  ftar.  Thefe 
creatures  are  natives  of  America,  and  are  very  abundant 
among^he  alcyons. 
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If  it  be  true,  that  from  every  bone,  or*  from  every  tuff 
of  prickles,  there  fprings  out  a  new  creature  ;  in  that  cafe 
every  Tingle  individual  would  become  the  mother  of  more 
than  fifty  thonfand  young  ones.  All  thefe  little  tufts  or 
brufhes  are  laid  in  rows,  one  after  another,  and  united  to 
each  other  by  a  tranfparent  membrane,  like  that  which  is 
covered  with  white  powder  in  the  wings  of  butterflies. 
There  are  indeed  in  every  ray  many  fuch  like  rows  of 
tufts;  and  the  bones  are  in  many  of  them  difengaged  and 
feparated  from  each  other,  fo  as  to  make  the  creature  ap¬ 
pear  hairy.  On  the  laft  row  of  bones  arifes  a  new  row  by 
accretion,  which  are  alfo  duly  feparated,  while  the  laft  row 
is  united  by  a  membranaceous  fubftance,  and  conftitutes  the 
interior  part  of  the  animal,  as  far  as  the  new  bones  are  fet 
in.  If  then  a  Angle  layer  is  put  in  all  round,  the  creature 
receives  from  thence  more  than  twenty-five  thonfand  new 
parts  ;  and  this  number  is  increafed  by  every  new  layer 
or  augmentation  of  circumference,  in  a  manner  fo  prodi¬ 
gious,  that  even  a  new  creature  is  formed  among  the  for¬ 
mer  bones.  There  may  be  fome  reafon  to  doubt,  whether 
after  a  continuance  of  this  prodigious  multiplication,  the 
fea  would  be  able  to  contain  fo  many  of  thefe  inhabitants : 
but  the  whale,  the  fea-horfe,  the  iword-filh,  the  fea-cows 
and  lions,  as  well  as  many  other  great  animals,  derive  their 
nouriftiment  from  thefe  creatures,  and  confcquently  pre¬ 
vent  too  great  an  increafe  of  them. 

Ariftotle  and  Pliny  called  this  genus  and  fella  ma¬ 
rina ,  from  their  refemblance  to  the  pictured  form  of  the 
ftars  of  heaven;  and  they  afterted  that  they  were  fo  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hot,  as  inftantly  to  confume  whatfoever  they 
touched.  The  foflil  world  has  been  greatly  enriched  by 
the  fragments  and  remains  of  the  feveral  pieces  of  ftar-filh 
which  have  been  converted  into  ftones.  See  Asteria. 
Asterias ,  J\  in  botany.  See  Gentiana. 
ASTERISCOI'DES,  J.  in  botany.  See  Osmites. 
ASTERIS'CUS,/.  in  botany.  See  Anthemis,  Buph- 
THALMUM,  and  SlLPHtUM. 

AS'TERI  SI'MILIS,/  in  botany.  See  Erigeron. 
AS'TERISK,  /.  Gr.]  A  mark  in  printing 

or  writing,  in  form  of  a  little  (tar  ;  as  (*). — He  alfo  pub- 
liflied  the  tranflation  of  the  Septuagint  by  itfelf,  having  fix  ft 
compared  it  with  the  Hebrew,  and  noted  by  aferijks  what 
was  defective,  and  by  obelifks  what  was  redundant.  Grew. 

AS'TERISM,  f.  The  lame  with  conftellation,  or  a  col¬ 
lection  of  many  ftars,  w’hich  are  ufually  reprefented  on 
globes  by  fome  particular  image  or  figure,  to  dift-inguifh  the 
liars  which  compofe  this  conllellation  from  thofe  of  others. 

ASTE'RIUS,  or  Astu'rius,  a  Roman  conful,  in  449. 
We  have,  under  his  name,  “  A  Conference  on  the  Old  and 
New  Teftament,”  in  Latin  verfe  :  in  which  each  ftrophe 
contains,  in  the  firft  verfe,  an  hiftorical  fact  in  the  Old 
Teftament ;  and,  in  the  fecond,  an  application  of  that  faiit 
to  fome  point  in  the  New. 

ASTERN',  adv.  [from  a  and  fern .]  In  the  hinder  part 
of  the  (hip  ;  behind  the  Ihip  : 

The  galley  gives  her  fide, -and  turns  her  prow, 

While  thole  afern,  defcending  down  the  deep, 

Through  gaping  waves  behold  the  boiling  deep.  Dryden. 
ASTEROCEPHALUS,/-.  inbotany.  See  Scabiosa. 
ASTEROI'DES,  or  Bastard  Starwort.  See  Inu¬ 
la,  Buphthalmum,  and  Conyza. 

ASTEROPzE'US,  foil  of  Pelegon,  and  king  of  Paennia, 
who,  being  at  the  liege  of  Troy,  was.killed  by  Achilles. 

ASTE'ROPE,  a  daughter  of  Atlas,  and  one  of  the 
Pleiades.  A  daughter  of  Pelias,  who  afiifted  her  filters 
to  kill  her  aged  father,  whom  Medea  promiled  to  reftore 
to  his  youth. 

ASTEROPLATYCAR'POS.  See  Othonna. 
ASTEROPO'DIUM,  f  A  kind  of  extraneous  foftil, 
of  the  fame  fubftance  with  the  alierias  or  (tar-ltones,  to 
•which  they  ferve  as  a  bafe. 

ASTEROP'TERUS.  See  Inula  and  Leysera. 

To  ASTERT',  v.  a.  [A  word  ufed  by  Spenfer,  as  it 
feems,  for  fart,  or  far  Lie. To  terrify ;  tollable;  to  fright: 
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We  deem  of  death,  as  doom  of  ill  defert  ; 

But,  knew  we  tools  what  it  us  brings  until, 

Die  would  we  daily,  once  it  to  expert  ; 

No  danger -there  the  Ihepherd  can  ajlert.  Spenfer. 

ASTESAN',  or  County  of  As'ti,  a  country  of  Italy, 
bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  principality  of  Chieri  and 
Carmagnola,  or  the  north  by  the  Vercellois,  on  the  eaft  by 
the  Vercellois  and  the  Alexandrin,  and  on  the  fouth  by 
the  marquifate  of  Gorzegno,  about  twenty-five  miles  long 
and  ten  broad.  It  was  once  a  republic,  but  now  belongs 
to  the  king  of  Sardinia. 

ASTHE'NIA,  f.  [from  «  priv.  and  ftrength.] 

Debility,  weaknefs. 

AST'HM  A,  f.  [from  ecu,  or  ao-O/aau'w,  to  breathe.]  A 
frequent,  difficult,  and  fhort,  refpiration,  joined  with  a 
hilling  found  and  a  cough,  efpecially  in  the  night-time, 
and  when  the  body  is  in  a  prone  pofture  ;  becaufe  then 
the  contents  of  the  lower  belly  bear  fo  againft  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  as  to  leflen  the  capacity  of  the  bread,  whereby 
the  1  ungs  have  lefs  room  to  move.  Quincy. — An  ajthma  is 
the  inflation  of  the  membranes  of  the  lungs,  and  of  the 
membranes  covering  the  mulcles  of  the  thorax.  Flayer. — 
For  the  cure,  fee  Medicine. 

ASTHM  A'TIC,  or  Asthma'tical,  adj.  Troubled 
with  an  afthma. — In  ajlhmatical  perfons,  though  the  lungs 
be  very  much  fluffed  with  tough  phlegm,  yet  the  patient 
may  live  fame  months,  if  not  fome  years.  Boyle. — After 
drinking,  our  horfes  are  moll  ajlhmatic\  and,  tor  avoiding 
the  watering  of  them,  we  wet  their  hay.  Floyer. 

AS'TI,  a  city  of  Piedmont,  fituated  near  the  rivers 
Barbo  and  Tanaro,  and  capital  of  a  country  called  AJleJ'an, 
or  County  of  AJli.  The  furrounding  country  is  agreeable 
and  fertile,  interfperfed  with  fmall  hills,  embellifhing  the 
feats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  There  are  fprings  in  the 
neighbourhood,  from  whence  they  get  fait.  Afti  w  as  not 
generally  known  before  the  year  1103,  when  Alaric,  king 
of  the  Goths,  having  been  defeated  by  Stilico,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Afti,  or  the  Romans,  wdto  held  a  garrifon  in  that 
town,  conducted  thither  the  infants  and  wives  of  that 
prince,  with  themoft  precious  of  the  fpoil  taken  from  him. 
It  is  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  fuffragan  of  the  archbifhop  of 
Milan,  eredted  in  the  year  265.  Befides  the  cathedral,  it 
contained  upwards  of  thirty  other  churches,  parochial  and 
conventual.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1703,  and  re¬ 
taken  by  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  1704.  Again  the  French 
took  it  in  1746,  but  loft  it  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  in  1747. 
It  is  twenty-four  miles  eaft  of  Turin,  twenty-one  eaft- 
north-eaft  of  Carmagnola,  and  twenty  weft  of  Alexandria. 
Lat.44.  50.  N.  Ion.  25.  48.  E.  Ferro. 

ASTI'GI,  a  colony  and  conventus  juridicus  of  Btetica, 
furnamed  Augufa  Firma,  fituated  on  the  Singulus,  which 
falls  into  the  Btetis ;  called  alfo  Colonia  Afigitanay  now 
Fcya,  midway  between  Seville  and  Corduba.  Lat.  37.  20. 
N.  Ion.  5.  o.  W. 

To  ASTFPULATE,  v.  a  [ ajlipulare  ad  rem faciendam, 
Lat.]  To  agree,  to  covenant. 

ASTIPULA'TION, /.  A  mutual  agreement,  affent, 
and  confent,  between  parties. 

ASTO'MI,  in  anthropology,  a  people  feigned  without 
mouths.  Pliny  fpeaks  of  a  iiation  of  Aftomi  in  India, 
■who  lived  only  by  the  fmell  or  effluvia  of  bodies  taken  in 
by  the  nofe. 

AS'TOJST  (Sir  Arthur),  an  officer  of  note  in  king 
Charles  the  Firft’s  army,  was  fon  of  Sir  Arthur  Afton,  of 
Fulham,  in  Middlefex.  He  was  a  great  traveller,  and 
made  feveral  campaigns  in  foreign  countries.  Being  re¬ 
turned  to  England  about  the  beginning  of  the  grand  re¬ 
bellion,  with  as  many  foldiers  of  note  as  he  could  bring 
with  him,  he  took  part  w  ith  the  king  againft  the  parlia¬ 
ment.  He  commanded  the  dragoons  at  the  battle  of  Edge- 
hill,  and  with  them  did  his  majefty  confiderable  fervice. 
The  king,  having  a  great  opinion  of  his  valour  and  con¬ 
duct,  made  him  governor  of  Reading,  in  Berkihire,  and 
comm itfary -general  of  the  horfe  ;  in  which  poll  he  three 
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times  repulfed  the  earl  of  Effex,  who,  at  the  head  of  the 
parliament  army,  laid  liege  to  that  place ;  but  Sir  Arthur 
being  dar.geroufly  wounded,  the  command  devolved  on 
colonel  Richard  Fielding,  the  eldeft  colonel  in  the  garri¬ 
fon.  Sir  Arthur  was  fulpedted  of  taking  this  opportunity 
to  get  rid  of  a  dangerous  command.  Some  time  after  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  garrifon  of  Oxford,  in  the 
room  of  Sir  William  Pennyman,  deceafed.  In  September 
following,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  leg  by  a  fall 
from  his  horfe,  and  was  obliged  to  have  it  cut  off;  where¬ 
upon,  on  the  25th  of  December,  he  was  difeharged  from 
his  command,  which  was  conferred  on  colonel  Gage.  Af¬ 
ter  the  king’s  death,  Sir  Arthur  was  employed  in  the  fer¬ 
vice  of  king  Charles  II.  and  went  with  the  flower  of  the 
Engliih  veterans  into  Ireland,  where  he  was  appointed  go¬ 
vernor  of  Drogheda.  At  length  Cromwell  having  taken 
the  tow  n,  about  the  10th  of  Auguft,  1649,  and  put  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  the  fword  ;  Sir  Arthur,  the  governor,  was  cut 
to  pieces,  and  his  brains  beaten  out  with  his  wooden  leg. 

ASTO'NIED,  part.  adj.  A  w’ord  ufed  in  the  verliorv 
of  the  Bible  for  ajlonified. — Many  were  ajlonied  at  thee. 
Ifaiah ,  lii.  14. 

To  ASTO'NISH,  v.a.  \_rfonner ,  Fr.  from  attonitus,  I.at.] 
To  confound  with  fome  hidden  pallion,  as  with  fear  or 
wonder;  to  amaze  ;  to  furprife;  to  ftun  : 

It  is  the  part  of  men  to  fear  and  tremble, 

When  the  mod  mighty  gods  by  tokens  fend 

Such  dreadful  heralds  to  afonijh  us.  Shakefpcare. 

Afoni/h'd  at  the  voice,  he  ftood  amaz’d, 

And  all  around  with  inward  horror  gaz’d.  Addifon. 

ASTO'NISHINGNESS,  J.  [from  aftoni/h.-}  Of  a  na¬ 
ture  to  excite  aftonilhment. 

ASTO'NISHMENT,y.  [ efonnement ,  Fr.]  Amazement; 
confufion  of  mind  from  fear  or  wonder. — We  found,  with 
no  lefs  wonder  to  us  than  afonijkment  to  themfelves,  that 
they  were  the  two  valiant  and  famous  brothers.  Sidney. 

ASTOR'G  A,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Leon, 
fituated  in  a  plain  on  the  fmall  river  Tueria;  it  is  neither 
large  nor  populous,  but  ftrong  both  by  nature  and  art,  and 
the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Compoftelia.  The  cathe¬ 
dral  is  fo  filled  with  eccleliaftics  as  to  be  called  the  city  of 
priejls.  It  is  twenty-eight  miles  weft  of  Leon.  Lat.  42.  33. 
N.  Ion.  11.30.  E.  Ferro. 

7eASTOU'ND,  v.a.  \_efonncry  Fr.]  To  aftonifh  ;  to 
confound  with  fear  or  wonder.  This  word  is  now  fome- 
what  obfolete  : 

Thefe  thoughts  may  ftartle  well,  but  not  aflound 

The  virtuous  mind,  that  ever  walks  attended 

By  a  ftrong  fiding  champion,  confidence.  Milton. 

ASTRACAN',  a  province  of  Ruflia,  and  the  mod  eaft- 
erly  part  of  Europe;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bulgaria 
and  Bafkiria,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Cafpian  Sea,  on  the  w'eft 
by  the  Volga,  which  divides  it  From  the  Nagayan  Tartars 
and  Don  Coffacks,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  great  ridge  of 
mountains  which  part  it  from  Great  Tartary.  The  pro¬ 
vince  extends  from  the  46th  to  the  ;2d  degree  of  latitude. 
The  fummer  is  long,  and  intenfely  hot ;  the  winter  conti¬ 
nues  about  three  months  fo  fevere,  that  the  Volga  is  foine- 
times  frozen  hard  enough  to  bear  loaded  Hedges.  The 
foil  is  rich  and  fertile;  but  the  Tartars  who  inhabit  it  are 
ftrangers  to  agriculture.  On  the  vveftern  and  fouthern  (ides 
of  the  Volga  are  heaths  of  a  prodigious  extent,  fandy,  de¬ 
fert,  and  uncultivated  ;  thefe,  however,  produce  vaft  quan¬ 
tities  of  fine  tranlparent  fait  in  pits,  where  the  fun  bakes 
and  incruftates  it  to  the  thicknefs  of  an  inch  on  the  furface 
of  the  water.  There  are  pits  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aftracan  which  yield  this  excellent  fait  in  great  abundance. 
The  metropolis,  or  city  of  Aftracan,  is  fituated  within  the 
the  boundaries  of  ATia,  on  an  ifland  called  Do/goi,  about 
fixty  Engliih  miles  above  the  place  where  the  Volga  dif- 
embogues  itfelf  into  the  Cafpian  Sea.  The  city  derives 
its  name  from  Hadgee  Tarken,  a  Tartar,  by  whom  it  was 
founded.  It  was  conquered  by  Iwan  Bafilowitz,  recovered 
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by  the  Tartars  in  the  year  1668,  and  retaken  by  the  czar, 
who  employed  for  this  purpofe  a  great  number  of  flat-bot- 
lomed  veflels,  in  which  he  tranfported  his  forces  down  the 
Volga  from  Cafan. 

The  city  of  Aflracan,  including  the  fuburbs,  is  in  cir¬ 
cuit  near  five  miles.  The  number  of  inhabitants  are  cal¬ 
culated  at  70,000,  including  Armenians  and  Tartars-,  as 
well  as  Perlians  and  Indians.  The  garrifon  confifls  of  fix 
regiments  of  Ruffian  troops,  who,  when  this  place  was 
alarmed  from  the  fide  of  Perfia,  had  eredted  in  the  adja¬ 
cent  plain  a  great  number  of  fmall  batteries,  to  fcour  the 
fields,  and  obftrudt  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The  houfes 
of  Aflracan  are  moftly  built  of  wood.  The  higher  parts 
of  the  city  command  a  profpedt  of  the  Volga,  which  is 
here  about  three  miles  in  breadth,  and  exhibits  a  noble 
appearance.  The  marfliy  lands  on  the  banks  of  it  render 
the  place  very  fickly  in  the  fummer :  the  earth,  being 
impregnated  with  fait,  is  extremely  fertile,  and  produces 
abundance  of  fruit,  the  immoderate  ufe  of  which  is  at¬ 
tended  with  epidemical  diflempers.  Sicknefs  is  likevvife 
the  confequence  of  thofe  annual  changes  in  the  atmofphere 
produced  by  the  Hoods  in  fpring  and  autumn.  All  round 
the  city  of  Aflracan,  at  the  diftance  of  two  miles,  are  feen 
a  great  number  of  gardens,  orchards,  and  vineyards,  pro¬ 
ducing  all  forts  of  herbs  and  roots.  The  grapes  are  ac¬ 
counted  fo  delicious,  that  they  are  preferved  in  fund,  and 
lent  to  court  by  land-carriage  at  a  prodigious  expence  ; 
yet  the  wine  of  Aflracan  is  very  indifferent.  The  fummer 
being  generally  dry,  the  inhabitants  water  their  gardens 
by  means  of  large  wheels  worked  by  wind  or  horfes,  which 
raifc  tire  water  to  the  highelt  part  of  the  garden,  from 
whence  it  runs  in  trenches  to  refrefh  the  roots  of  every 
fingle  tree  and  plant.  The  neighbouring  country  produces 
hares  and  partridges,  plenty  of  quails  in  fummer,  with 
wild  and  water  fowl  of  all  forts  in  abundance. 

About  ten  miles  below  Aflracan  is  a  fmall  ifland  called 
Bofnaife ,  on  which  are  built  large  (lorehoufes  for  the  fait, 
which  is  made  about  twelve  miles  to  the  eaftward,  and, 
being  brought  hither  in  boats,  is  conveyed  up  the  Volga, 
to  fupply  file  country  as  far  as  Mofcow  and  Twere.  The 
quantity  of  fait  annually  dug  for  thele  purpofes  amounts 
to  tome  millions  of  pounds,  the  exclufive  property  of  'which 
is  claimed  by  the  crown,  and  yields  a  confiderable  reve¬ 
nue ;  for  the  foldiers  and  bulk  of  the  people  live  almofl 
entirely  on  bread  and  fait.  The  neighbourhood  of  thefe 
falt-works  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  fifheries,  which  ex¬ 
tend  from  hence  to  the  Cafpiun  Sea,  and  reach  to  the  fouth- 
eafl  as  far  as  Yack,  and  even  100  miles  above  Zaritzen. 
The  principal  fitli  caught  here  are  fturgeon  and  belluga. 
Thefe  are  faired  and  put  011-board  veflels,  and  lent  away 
for  the  ufe  of  the. whole  empire,  even  as  far  as  Peterfburg. 
Of  the  roes  of  the  belluga,  which  are  white,  tranfparent, 
and  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  the  fithers  prepare  the  caviare, 
which  is  i'n  fo  much  efieem  all  over  Europe.  Thefe  fiflie- 
ries  were  firft  eftablilhed  by  one  Tikon  Demedoff,  a  carrier, 
who  fettled  in  this  place  about  lixty  years  ago,  his  whole 
wealth  confiding  of  two  horfes.  By  dint  of  (kill  and  in- 
duftry,  he  toon  grew  the  richeft  merchant  in  this  country: 
but  his.-fuccefs  became  fo  alluring  to  the  crown,  that  of 
late  years  it  hath  engrofl’ed  fome  of  the  fifheries  as  well  as 
the  falt-works. 

From  the  end  of  July  to  the  beginning  of  October,  the 
country  about  Aflracan  is  frequently  infefted  with  myriads 
of  locufts,  which  darken  the  air  in  their  progreflion  from 
the  north  to  the  fouthward  ;  and,  wherever  they  fall,  con- 
fume  the  whole  verdure  of  the  earth.  Thefe  infects  can 
even  live  for  fome  time  under  water:  for,  when  the  wind 
blow  s  acrofs  the  Volga,  vaft  numbers  of  them  fall  in  clitf- 
ters,  and  are  rolled  alhore  ;  and  their'  wings  are  no  fooner 
dry,  than  they  rile  and  take  flight  again. 

Heretofore  the  inhabitants  of  Aflracan  traded  to  Klniva 
and  Bukharia;  but  at  prefent  thefe  branches  are  loft,  and 
their  commerce  is  limited  to  Perfia  and  the  dominions  of 
Rullia.  Even  the  trade  to  Perfia  is  much  diminiilied  by 
the  troubles  of  that. country  ;  neverthelefs,  the  commerce 
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of  Aflracan  is  flill  confiderable.  Some  years  ago,  the  city 
maintained  about  forty  vetfels,  from  100  to  200  tons  bur¬ 
den,  tor  the  Cafpian  traffic.  Some  of  thefe  belong  to  the 
government,  and  are  commanded  by  a  commodore,  under 
the  direction  of  the  admiralty.  This  office  is  generally 
well  flocked  with  naval  flores,  which  are  fold  occafionally 
to  the  merchants.  The  trading  (flips  convey  provifions  to 
the  frontier  towns  of  Terkie  and  Kitlar,  tituated  on  the 
Cafpian  Sea;  and  tranfport  merchandize  to  feveral  parts 
of  Perfia.  The  merchants  of  Aflracan  export  to  Perfia, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  Armenians,  red  leather,  linens, 
woollen  cloths,  and  other  European  manufactures.  In  re¬ 
turn,  they  import  the.commodities  of  Perfia,  particularly 
thofe  manufactured  at  Cafan  ;  fuch  as  (ilk  faflies  inter¬ 
mixed  with  gold,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Poles  ;  wrought  iilks 
and  fluff's  mixed  with  cotton  ;  rice,  cotton,  rhubarb,  and 
other  drugs;  but  the  chief  commodity  is  raw  (ilk.  The 
government  has  engrofied  the  article  of  rhubarb,  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  which  is  brought  into  Ruffia  by  the  Tartars  of 
Yakutfki,  bordering  on  the  eaffern  Tartars  belonging  to 
China.  They  travel  through  Siberia  to  Samura,  thence 
to  Cafan,  and  laftly  to  Mofcow.  The  revenue  of  Aflra¬ 
can  is  computed  at  150,000  rubles,  or  33,0001.  arifing 
chiefly  from  fait  and  fifh. 

ASTRAD'DLE,  adv.  [from  a  and  Jlraddle.]  With 
one’s  legs  acrofs  any  thing. 

ASTR/E'A,  a  name  given  by  fome  to  the  fign  Virgo , 
by  others  called  Erigone,  and  (ometimes  Itis.  The  poets 
feign  that  Juttice  quitted  heaven  to  refide  on  earth,  in  the 
golden  age  ;  but,  growing  weary  of  the  iniquities  of  man¬ 
kind,  (lie  left  the  earth,  and  returned  to  heaven,  placing 
■  herfelf  in  that  part  of  the  zodiac  called  Virgo,  v\here  (lie 
became  a  conftellation  of  (tars,  and  from  her  orb  (till  looks 
down  on  the  ways  of  men. 

ASTR^di'US,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  one  of  the  Titans, 
hufband  to  Aurora,  and  father  of  the  winds  and  (tars. 
Perceiving  that  his  brothers  had  declared  war  againft  Ju¬ 
piter,  he  armed  the  winds  on  his  fide  :  but  Jupiter  plunged 
them  under  the  waters,  and  Aftrams  was  changed  into  a  (tar. 

AS'TRAGAL,  f.  [ar^ayoA©-,  the  ankle  or  ankle- 
bone.]  A  little  round  member  in  the  form  of  a  ring  or 
bracelet,  ferving  as  an  ornament  at  the  tops  and  bottoms 
of  columns.  See  Architecture. 

Astragal,  in  gunnery,  a  round  moulding  enconj- 
paffing  a  cannon,  about  half  a  foot  from  its  mouth. 

ASTR AG ALOI'DES,yi  in  botany.  See  Astraga¬ 
lus  and  Phaca. 

ASTRA'G  ALOMANCY,  f.  [from  and 

divination.]  A  fpecies  of  divination  performed 
by  throwing  fmall  pieces,  with  marks  correlponding  to  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet ;  tiie  accidental  difpofition  of  which 
formed  the  antwer  required.  This  kind  of  divination  was 
pradtifed  in  a  temple  of  Hercules,  in  Achaia. 

ASTR A'GALUS,yi  [ocr^aya*.©-,  vertebra,  or  talus,  the 
feed  being  fqueezed  in  the  legume  into  a  (quarifli  form  in 
fome  fpecies.  It  is  the  name  of  a  fhrub  in  t he  Greek  wri¬ 
ters.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  diadelphia,  order 
decandria,  natural  order  papilionacete  or  leguminofae.  The 
generic  characters  are — Calyx:  perianthium  one-leafed, 
tubular,  five-toothed,  acute  ;  lower  toothlets  gradually 
lefs.  Corolla  :  papilionaceous  ;  banner  longer  than  the 
other  petals,  reflex  on  the  (ides,  emarginate,  obtufe, 
(traight ;  wings  oblong,  (liorter  than  the  banner;  keel 
length  of  the  wings,  emarginate.  Stamina:  filaments  dia- 
delphous,  fimple;  and  novemfid,  almofl  (traight ;  antherae 
roundilh.  Piftillum:  germ  nearly  columnar;  ltyle  Tubu¬ 
late  afeending  ;  (tigma  obtufe.  Pericarpium:  legume  two- 
celled;  the  cells  bent  to  one  fide.  Seeds:  kidney-fhaped. 
• — F.jfenlial  C/ia> abler.  Legume  two-celled,  gibbous. 

Species.  I.  Stems  leafy,  eredt ;  not  proftrate.  1.  Aftra- 
galus  alopecuroides,  or  fox-tail  milk-vetch:  caulefcent, 
l’pikes  cylindric  fubfeffile,  calyxes  and  legumes  woolly. 
This  rites  with  an  upright  hairy  (tern  about  two  feet  high, 
having  long  pinnate  leaves  with  eighteen  or  twenty  pairs 
of  ovate  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  dole 
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obitufe  fpikes  from  the  axillas ;  their  colour  is  yellow.  The 
legumes  are  (hut  up  in  the  woolly  calyxes,  and  have  two 
cells,  containing  three ' or  four  fquare  feeds  in  each.  It 
flowers  in  June  or  July,  arid  the  feeds  ripen  in  September. 
This  plant  feldom  continues  longer  than  two  or  three 
years.  The  firft  year  it  rarely  flowers;  but,  when  the 
plants  come  up  in  the  fpring,  they  will  get  ftrerigth  be¬ 
fore  winter,  and  will  flower  ftronger  tl.e  following  fum- 
mer.  It  was  difeovered  by  Tournefort  on  the  Alps,  and 
fince  his  time  has  beeirfound  growing  naturally  in  Siberia. 
Linnteus  fays  it  is  from  Siberia  and  Spain. 

2.  Aftragalus  chriflianus :  caulefcent  ereft,  flowers  glo¬ 
merate  fubfeflile  from  all  the  leafy  axillas.  This  fends  up 
iialks  near  three  feet  high,  which  are  large  at  bottom,  and 
gradually  diminifli  to  the  top;  the.Jeaves  alfo  at  bottom 
are  very  long,  and  diminifli  .upward,  fo  as  to  form  a  lort 
of  pyramid  ;  thefe  are  winged)  and  compofed  of  many 
large  oval  pairs  of  lobes,  which  are  .placed  thinly  on  the 
midrib,  and  terminated  by  an  odd  one;  the  flowers  come 
out  in  chillers  from  the  wings  of  each  leaf,  beginning  near 
the  root,  where  the  foot-flalks  are  the  longed,  and  conti¬ 
nuing  upward,  diminifliing  in  their  number.  Thefe  are' 
large,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  cy¬ 
lindrical  pods  opening  in  two  cells,  filled  with  fquare  yel¬ 
low  feeds.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  in  very  favourable  fea- 
ibns  will  perfect  feeds  in  England.  It  was  difeovered  in 
the  Levant  by  Tournefort. 

3.  Aftragalus  capitatus-:  caulefcent,  heads  globular,  pe¬ 
duncles  very  long,  leaflets  emarginate.  This  has  a  peren¬ 
nial  root  which  lends  up  feveral  ereft  (talks.  It  flowers 
the  end  of  July  ;  and  was  difeovered  by  Tournefort  in  the 
Levant,  whence  he  font  the  feeds  to  the  Paris  garden. 

4.  Aftragalus  pilofus,  or  pale-flowered  milk-vetch  :  cau¬ 
lefcent  erebt  hairy,  flowers  in  (pikes,  legumes  Tubulate, 
hairy.  Root  woody,  perennial  ;  ftem  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  high,  round,  hard,  branching.  Native  of  the  Va¬ 
lais,  by  the  baths  of  Leuk,  Siberia,  Thuringia,  and  Auflria. 
It  flowers  from  June  to  Auguft. 

5.  Aftragalus  fulcatus,  or  furrowed  milk-vetch  :  cau¬ 
lefcent,  erPifl,  fmooth,  ftriated,  ftifif;  leaflets  linear-lanceo¬ 
late  acute,  legumes  three-fided.  Root  perennial,  woody; 
Items  eretl,  three  feet  high.  Native  of  Siberia. 

6.  Aftragalus  galegiformis,  or  goat’s-rue-leaved  milk- 
vetch  :  caulefcent  ft  iff  fmooth,  flowers  in  racemes  pendu¬ 
lous,  legumes  three-fided,  mucronate  at  both  ends.  Root 
perennial;  ftems  many,  upright,  more  than  five  feet  in 
height,  (Linnaeus  fays  two  feet.)  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia. 
Tournefort  difeovered  it  in  the  Levant,  and  fent  the  feeds 
to  the  royal  garden  at  Paris,  whence  many  of  the  European 
gardens  were  fupplied  with  it.  In  June  or  July  it  flowers, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

7.  Aftragalus  Chinenfis  :  caulefcent  ftifF  fmooth,  flowers 
in  racemes  pendulous,  legumes  ovate  inflated,  mucronate 
at  both  ends.  This  fpecies  refembles  the  foregoing  in  its 
ftature  and  all  its  parts,  differing  from  it  chiefly  in  its  le¬ 
gumes.  It  is  perennial,  flowering  and  ripening  feeds  the 
fecond  year  in  autumn.  The  feeds  were  lent  from  China 
to  Sweden  in  the  year  1760. 

8.  Aftragalus  onobrychis,  or  purple-fpiked  milk-vetch: 
caulefcent  procumbent  diffufed,  fpikes  peduncled,  banner 
twice  as  long  as  the  wings,  leaflets  linear.  This  fpecies 
ought  regularly  to  (land  in  the  fecond  divifion  of  the  genus 
after  No.  29.  Native  of  Auftria.  Cultivated  here  in  1640. 
It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

9.  Aftragalus  uliginofus,  or  violet-coloured  milk-vetch  : 
caulefcent  almoft  upright  ;  flowers  in  fpikes;  legumes  al- 
rr.oft  upright,  naked,  tumid,  round-flatted,  point  reflex. 
It  was  found  by  Gmeiin,  in  the  moift  meadows  of  Siberia; 
was  introduced  in  1775,  by  M.Thouin;  and  flowers  from 
June  to  Auguft. 

10.  Aftragalus  Carolinianus,  or  Carolina  milk-vetch  : 
caulefcent  upright  even,  peduncles  in  fpikes,  legumes 
ovate-cylindric,  acuminated  by  the  ftyle.  Root  perennial ; 
ftems  annual,  upright,  three  feet  high.  It  flowers  in  July 
and  Auguft,  but  iiniefs  the  feafon  be  warm  the  plants  fel- 
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dom  ripen  their  feeds  in  England.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Carolina,  whence  Mr.  Miller  received  the  feeds:  but  it 
had  been  cultivated  before  in  the  Eltham  garden. 

11.  Aftragalus  afper,  or  rough  milk-vetch:  caulefcent 
(tiff,  even,  rotighifti  ;  flowers  in  fpikes  on  elongated  pe¬ 
duncles,  legumes  oblong.  Root  perennial,  branched; 
ftems  annual,  two  feet  hi  jin,  round,  (freaked,  leafy,  with 
upright  branches.  It  flowers  in  June  and  the  beginning 
oi'July;  at  the  end  of  the  fame  month  the  pods  ripen. 
Cultivated  at  Vienna  from  feeds  fent  from  Afiracan. 

II.  Stems  leafy,  diftufe.-  12.  Aftragalus  Cariad'enfis,  or 
woolly  milk-vetch  :  caulefcent  diftufe,  legumes  liibcylih- 
dric  mucronate,  leaflets  al moft  naked.  This  refembles  the 
tenth  fpecies  very  much.  Root  perennial,  creeping;  ftems 
round,  about  two  feet  high.  Native  of  Virginia  and  Ca¬ 
nada  ;  according  to  Mr.  Miller,  of  moft  parts  of  North 
America.  It  flowers  here  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  the 
beginning  of  October. 

13.  Aftragalus  cicer,  or  bladdered  milk-vetch. :  caule¬ 
fcent  proftrate,  legumes  fubglobular,  inflated,  mucronate, 
hairy.  Root  thick,  fweet;,  ftems  eighteen  inches  long, 
and  very  branching.  According  to  Mr.  Miller,  the  ftems 
are  ftriated,  and  near  three  feet  long  ;  the  leaves  are  placed 
alternately  at  two  inches  diftance;  the  peduncles  are  two’ 
inches  long,  and  the  flowers  in  fmail  loofe  fpikes ;  each 
cell  of  the  legume  contains  two  or  three  hard  reddifh  feeds. 
It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  This 
fpecies  is  recommended  to  be  cultivated’  for  the  food  of 
cattle.  It  is  a  native  of  Italy,  Auftria,  Switzerland,  and 
Germany.  Mr.  Ray  obfervecl  it  between  Geneva  and  Gex. 

14.  Aftragalus  microphyllus,  or  fmail  round-podded 
milk- vetch  :  caulefcent  ereft-expanding,  leaflets  oval, 
calyxes  rather  tumid,  legumes  roundifl).  This  has  the 
air  of  the  laft,  but  is  only  one-fourth  of  it  in  fize.  Stem 
fiexuoie,  a  foot  high,  not  fmooth.  Native  of  Siberia  and 
Germany;  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

15.  Aftragalus  glycyphyllus,  or  wild  liquorice  or  liquo¬ 
rice-vetch:  caulefcent  proftrate,  legumes  fubtriquetrous 
bowed,  leaves  oval,  longer  than  the  peduncle.  Our  wild 
liquorice-vetch  has  the.  ftem  two  feet  high  and  more, 
fmooth,  and  branched.  The  leaves  are  fweet 'with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  bitternefs,  and  do  not  feem  to  be  agreeable  to 
cattle,  at  lead  the  plant  in  its  wild  (late  is  left  untouched; 
otherwife,  this  being  the  larged  of  the  European  fpecies, 
it  might  have  been  defira'qle  to  cultivate  it.  Native  of 
moft  parts  of  Europe,  in  woods,  hedges,  and  paftures, 
efpecially  in  a  calcareous  foil.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  September.  In  gardens  it  is  apt  to  fpread 
much  at  the  root. 

16.  Aftragalus  hamofus,  or  dvvarLyellow-flowered  milk- 
vetch  :  caulefcent  procumbent,  legumes  Tubulate,  recur¬ 
ved,  fmooth  ;  leaflets  obcordate,  villofe  underneath.  Root 
annual.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Native  of  Medina  and  Montpellier.  It  was  culti¬ 
vated  here  in  1640. 

17.  Aftragalus  contortuplicatus,  or  wave-podded  milk- 
vetch:  caulefcent  procumbent,  legumes  writhed,  chan¬ 
nelled,  villofe.  This  is  annual,  and  varies  wonderfully  in 
fize  and  height  in  different  foils.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia; 
and  was  introduced  here  in  1783,  by  Monf.  Thouin. 

18.  Aftragalus  boeticus,  or  triangular-podded  milk- 
vetch:  caulefcent  procumbent,  fpikes  peduncled,  legumes 
prifmatic,  ftraight,  three-fided,  hooked  at  top.  This  alfo 
is  annual,  and  fends  out  feveral  trailing  branches  near  two 
feet  long.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  au¬ 
tumn.  Native  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sicily. 

19.  Aftragalus  laxmanni :  caulefcent  procumbent,  fpikes 
elongated,  legumes  oblong,  three-cornered,  marked  with  a 
furrow,  mucronate,  villofe.  Root  perennial,  branching  ; 
ftems  branching,  lubangular,  proftrate,  a  foot  long.  It 
flowers  in  June  and  July  ;  and  is  a  native  of  Siberia. 

20.  Aftragalus  ftella  :  caulefcent  diftufe,  heads  pedun¬ 
cled,  lateral;  legumes  ftraight,  Tubulate,  mucronate.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Montpellier. 

21.  Aftragalus  fefameus,  or  ftarry  milk-vetch  :  caule- 
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fcent  diffufe,  heads  fitbfefTile  lateral,  legumes  fubulate, 
reflected  at  the  point.  Native  of  France  and  Italy;  flower¬ 
ing  in  June  and  July.  Cultivated  in  1616,  by  Parkinfon. 

22.  Aftragalus  Auftriacus,  or  Auftrian  milk-vetch:  cau¬ 
lefcent  proftrate,  fmooth,  ftriated,  weak;  leaflets  fub- 
linear,  emarginate;  legumes  round.  Root  perennial, 
woody;  flems  many,  fpread  round  on  the  ground,  from 
feven  inches  to  a  foot  high,  fometintes  longer,  leafy,  not 
branching,  (lender,  fomewhat  flreaked,  and  angular.  Flow¬ 
ers  in  May  and  June. 

23.  Aftragalus  leontinus  :  caulefcent  proftrate,  legumes 
ovate,  villofe;  flowers  fpiked,  erect.  It  has  no  fmell,  but 
»he  colour  of  galega  officinalis. 

24.  Aftragalus  pentaglottis :  caulefcent  procumbent,  le¬ 
gumes  headed,  folded  back,  compreffed,  converging,  creft- 
ed,  with  a  reflected  point.  According  to  Linnaeus  this  is 
an  annual  plant;  but  Mr.  Miller  fays  that  it  flowers  and 
perfects  its  feeds  the  fecond  year  only,  feldom  continuing 
after  that.  It  flowers  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  and  bears 
feed  at  the  end  of  the  fame  month.  Native  of  Spain, 
whence  the  feeds  were  fent  to  Mr.  Miller. 

25.  Aftragalus  epiglottis,  or  heart- podded  milk- vetch  : 
caulefcent  procumbent,  legumes  headed,  feflile,  nodding, 
cordate,  mucronate,  folded  back,  naked.  This  is  annual. 
Native  of  Provence,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Levant,  in 
mountainous  woods.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  autumn. 

26.  Aftragalus  hypoglottis,  or  purple  mountain  milk- 
vetch:  caulefcent  proftrate,  legumes  headed,  ovate,  fold¬ 
ed  back,  comprefled,  hairy,  with  a  reflex  point.  Root 
perennial.  This  fpecies  was  for  fome  time  fuppofed  by 
©urEnglifh  botanifts  to  be  the  aftragalus  arenarius  of  Lin- 
tiseus,  which  appears  by  the  Linntean  herbarium  to  be  a 
very  different  plant.  It  is  found  in  fandy  and  chalky  paf- 
tures,  flowering  from  May  to  July. 

27.  Aftragalus  Syriacus,  or  Syrian  milk-vetch  :  caule¬ 
fcent  procumbent,  heads  peduncled,  flowers  reflected,  le¬ 
gumes  tomentofe,  ovate-oblong.  This  is  a  perennial  plant, 
in  appearance  approaching  to  the  next  fpecies,  from  which 
however  it  differs  in  being  three  times  as  large,  and  lefs 
hoary;  in  having  numerous  flowers  head-fpiked,  not  race- 
med,  three  times  as  large  as  in  that,  and  more  reflex.  The 
leaves  alfo  are  linear- lanceolate  ;  the  legumes  oblong, 
hairy,  and'ereft.  Native  of  Siberia. 

28.  Aftragalus  arenarius:  fubcaulefcent,  procumbent ; 
flowers  fubracemed,  erefft;  leaves  tomentofe.  Root  pe¬ 
rennial,  filiform;  Hem  almoft  erect,  fix  inches  high,  often 
branching,  with  a  white  knap  on  it.  It  is  a  native  of  Sca¬ 
nia,  in  loofe  fand. 

29.  Aftragalus  glaux,  or  final  1  milk- vetch :  caulefcent 
diffufe,  heads  peduncled,  imbricate,  ovate;  flowers  eredt, 
legumes  ovate,  callous,  inflated.  Root  woody;  flems  fe¬ 
ven  inches  long.  Native  of  Spain.  Cultivated  in  1648, 
in  the  botanic  garden  at  Oxford. 

30.  Aftragalus  finicus:  caulefcent  proftrate,  umbels  pe¬ 
duncled,  legumes  prifmatic,  three-fided,  eredt,  fubulate 
at  lop.  Root  annual.  According  to  Linnaeus,  the  flems 
are  feven  inches  long,  and  round.  It  grows  naturally  in 
China ;.  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  autumn. 

31.  Aftragalus  Alpinus,  or  Alpine  milk- vetch  :  caule¬ 
fcent  procumbent;  flowers  pendulous,  racemed;  legumes 
acute  at  both  ends,  hairy/  Stems  a  foot  high,  or  rather 
more,  loofely  leaved.  Native  of  the  mountains  of  Swit¬ 
zerland  and  Lapland.  Introduced  hereabout  1771. 

•  32.  Aftragalus  ammod.ytes:  caulefcent  underihrubby, 
flowers  twin,  legumes  ovate,  twin  woolly.  The  root  is 
annual,  but  runs  very  deep.  Native  of  the  fandy  hills  of 
iouthern  Siberia. 

33.  Aftragalus  trimeftris,  or  Egyptian  milk-vetch:  fub- 
eaulefcent,  Rapes  moftly  two-flowered,  legumes  hooked, 
fubulate,  two-keeled.  Root  annual.  Native  of  Egypt; 
flowering  in  June  and  July,  and  ripening  its  feeds  in  Au- 
guff.  Introduced  in  1777,  by  Ant.  Conan,  M.  D.  Mr. 
Miller,  however,  had  received  feeds  of  it  before  from 
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Jttflieu.  He  defcribes  the  ftems  as  upright,  and  a  foot 
and  half  high. 

III.  Scape  naked,  without  a  leafy  ftem.  34.  Aftragalus 
verticillaris:  leaflets  aggregate-femiverticilled.  Native  of 
eaftern  Siberia,  beyond  Baikal. 

35.  Aftragalus  montanus  :  nearly  ftemlefs,  fcapes  longer 
than  the  leaf,  flowers  loofely  fpiked,  eredt ;  legumes  ovate, 
with  an  inflected  point.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  France, 
Switzerland,  the  Valais,  Auftria,  Carniola,  and  Siberia. 
Mr.  Miller  fays,  that  it  grows  naturally  upon  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  Spain,  whence  he  received  it.  He  defcribes  it  as 
a  low  plant,  feldom  more  than  three  inches  high  ;  the 
flowers  large,  purple,  ereft,  in  a  loofe  fpike,  on  long  pe¬ 
duncles  riling  above  the  leaves  ;  the  pods  oblong,  crooked, 
opening  in  two  cells,  and  filled  with  fquare  feeds. 

36.  Aftragalus  velicarius  :  fcapes  longer  than  the  leaves, 
flowers  loofely  fpiked,  calyxes  and  legumes  inflated  hir- 
fute.  Root  perennial.  This  is  not  ftemlefs  but  caulefcent, 
half  a  foot  in  height,  and  branching.  Native  of  Dan  phi  no 
and  Siberia. 

37.  Aftragalus  phyfodes:  fcapes  equal  to  the  leaves, 
legumes  inflated,  fubglobular,  naked.  Root  perennial, 
creeping.  Native  of  Siberia ;  flowering  in  June. 

38.  Aftragalus  caprinus:  fcape  ereift,  leaflets  ciliate,  le¬ 
gumes  ovate,  tumid,  villofe.  Root  perennial,  long,  and 
thick.  Native  of  Barbary  and.  RulTia.  Ray  obferved  it 
in  the  botanic  garden  at  Montpellier,  when  he  made  fome 
ftay  there  in  the  year  1665. 

39.  Aftragalus  uralenfis,  or  filky  milk-vetch  :  fcapeereft, 
longer  than  the  leaves;  legumes  fubulate,  inflated,  villofe, 
eredL  Root  long,  woody,  deftitute  of  leaves;  ftem  five 
or  fix  inches  high,  foft,  and  downy.  Native  of  Dauphine, 
Carinthia,  the  Pyrenees,  and  Siberia  ;  alfo  of  mountainous 
paftures  in  Scotland. 

40.  Aftragalus  monfpelfulanits,  or  Montpellier  milk- 
vetch  :  fcapes  declining,  the  length  of  the  leaves;  legumes 
fubulate,  round,  rather  bowed,  fmooth.  Root  very  large, 
woody.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  France,  the  government 
of  Aigle,  the  Lower  Valais,  and  the  Grifons. 

41.  Aftragalus  incanus :  fcapes  declining,  leaflets  tomen¬ 
tofe,  legumes  fubulate,  rather  bowed,  hoary,  incurved  at 
top.  Root  perennial;  fcapes  rough,  often  with  twenty 
flowers.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  France.  Mr.  Miller  fays, 
that  he  received  it  from  the  hills  near  Verona,  but  his  de- 
fcription  by  no  means  agrees  with  that  of  Linnaeus. 

42.  Aftragalus  campeftris,  or  field  milk-vetch  :  calyxes 
and  legumes  villofe,  leaflets  lanceolate  acute,  fcape  de¬ 
cumbent.  Root  long,  (lender,  perennial;  ftem  none,  but 
procumbent  runners  half  an  inch  long.  Native  of  Swit¬ 
zerland  and  Germany. 

43.  Aftragalus  depreftus,  ordwarf  white- flowered  milk- 
vetch  :  (capes  (horter  than  the  leaf,  legumes  nodding,  leaf¬ 
lets  fubemarginate,  naked.  This  (pecies  was  cultivated  in 
the  Oxford  botanic  garden  in  1772. 

44.  Aftragalus  uncatus  :  fcapelefs,  legumes  fubulate, 
hooked,  longer  than  the  leaf,  leaflets  obeordate.  This 
plant  is  annual,  fending  out  a  few  branching  ftalks  which 
trail  upon  the  ground;  the  leaflets  are  broader  at  their 
end  than  at  their  bafe,  and  are  indented  fo  as  to  become  al¬ 
moft  heart-fhaped  ;  the  flowers  are  axillary,  in  fliort  loofe 
(pikes  ;  they  are  almoft  white,  and  are  fucceeded  by*(ickle- 
(liaped  pods,  having  two  cells  filled  with  fquare  brown- 
feeds.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  autumn.  It  grows  naturally  about  Aleppo,  whence  the 
feeds  were  brought  by  Dr.  Ruffel. 

45.  Aftragalus  exfcapns,  or  hairy-podded  milk-vetch: 
fcapelefs,  legumes  woolly,  leaves  villofe.  Native  of  Hun¬ 
gary.  Introduced  in  1787,  by  Jof.  Nic.  de  Jacquin,  M.  D. 

IV.  Stem  woody.  46.  Aftragalus  tragoides:  nearly 
ftemlefs,  flowers  radical,  numerous,  fublefiile.  Native  of 
Switzerland,  Siberia,  and  Armenia, 

47.  Aftragalus  tragacantha,  or goaVs-thorn :  trunk  ar- 
borefcent,  petioles  becoming  fpinefcent.  Root  large, 
woody.,  and  branching  ;  ftems  a  foot  long,  leafy,  brandl¬ 
ing,  hard.  Native  of  the  fea  (bore  near  Marfeilles,  of 

Switzerland, 
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Switzerland,  mount  Etna,  Olympus,  &c.  Cultivated  here 
in  1640.  From  the  aftragalus  tragacantha,  or  goat’s.thorn, 
is  gathered  the  gum  called  gum  tragacanth,  fo  much  ufed 
in  various  preparations  in  different  trades,  as  well  as  in  the 
materia  medica.  It  differs  from  all  other  known  gums  in 
giving  a  thick  confidence  to  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
water,  and  in  being  folublc  with  much  more  difficulty,  or 
rather  diffblving  only  imperfectly.  When  put  into  water 
it  11  owl y  imbibes  a  great  quantity  of  the  fluid,  fwells  into 
a  large  volume,  and  forms  a  foft  but  not  fluid  mucilage. 
1  he  demulcent  qualities  of  this  gum  are  to  be  conlidered 
as  (imilar  to  thofe  of  gum  arabic.  It  is  feldom  given  alone, 
but  frequently  in  combination  with  more  powerful  medi¬ 
cines,  efpecially  in  the  form  of  troches,  tor  which  it  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  w ell  adapted.  It  gives  name  to  an  officinal  powder. 

V.  Other fpecies.  48.  Aftragalus  foetidus  :  ftemlefs,  leaves 
proffrate,  vifeid,  fharply  linear;  fcapes  ereiSt,  with  few 
flowers.  Native  of  Dauphine ;  alfo  of  Mont  Cenis,  and 
other  high  Alps. 

49.  Aftragalus  Halleri:  fcapes  leaflefs,  leaves  ovate- 
lanceolate,  fmooth;  legumes  inflated,  hirfute,  eretSL  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  mountains  ot  the  Valais,  and  ot  Piedmont,  bor¬ 
dering  on  it. 

50.  Aftragalus  vulneraroides :  ftemlefs,  hirfute,  fcapes 
longer  than  the  leaves,  legumes  inflated,  ovate,  in  heads. 
Native  of  Mont  Cenis. 

■51.  Aftragalus  tenuifolius,  or  upright  milk-vetch  :  cau- 
lefcent  erect,  fpikes  peduncled,  banner  twice  as  long  as 
the  wings,  leaflets  linear.  52.  Aftragalus  virefeens,  or 
green-flowered  milk-vetch  :  caulefcent  ere 61,  legumes  bent 
back,  peduncles  many-flowered,  longer  than  the  leaf; 
leaflets  lanceolate,  acute.  Native  of  Siberia.  Introduced 
in  1 7 So,  by  Peter  Simon  Pallas,  M.  D.  The  former  flow¬ 
ers  in  July  and  Auguft,  the  latter  in  June. 

53.  Aftragalus  Garbancillo  :  ftem  fhrubby,  upright; 
pinnules  ovate-oblong,  fomewhat  tomentofe ;  peduncles 
naked,  elongated.  Stem  a  foot  and  half  high,  branched, 
covered  with  a  very  fhort  whitifh  knap.  Native  of  Peru. 
It  flowered  in  the  royal  garden  at  Madrid,  before  1791,  in 
October  and  November.  It  is  reported  to  be  very  inju¬ 
rious  to  cattle. 

54.  Aftragalus  hifpidus :  caulefcent  procumbent,  leaf¬ 
lets  and  legumes  ovate-oblong,  hifpid;  corollas  (hotter 
than  the  calyx.  55.  Aftragalus  emarginatus:  almoft  ftem- 
Icfs,  fcapes  very  long,  heads  globofe,  legumes  woolly. 
56.  Aftragalus  lanauts:  ftemlefs,  .with  a  naked  (cape,  the 
length  of  the  leaves;  legumes  in  clofe  fpikes,  woolly,  half- 
cordate,  three-fided,  fubulate  ;  leaves  villole.  Thefe  three 
fpecies  are  natives  of  mount  Libanus. 

57.  Aftragalus  leucophaeus :  caulefcent  procumbent; 
legume's  fufccylindric,  frraight,  fmooth;  leaflets  obcordate, 
viTlofe  underneath.  '1  he  native  country  of  this  fpecies  is 
unknown.  It  appears  to  be  an  old  inhabitant  of  Chelfea 
garden,  and  was  marked  with  the  name  of  aftragalus  pilo- 
fusin  Miller’s  herbarium.  It  has,  however,  no  affinity  to 
the  aftragalus  piloftis  of  Linnaeus,  nor  does  it  even  agree 
with  the  defeription  of  that  plant  in  Miller’s  dictionary. 
Communicated  by  Fairbairn,  from  Chelfea  garden,  in  1788. 

38.  Aftragalus  deflexus:  fubcaulefcent  proftrate,  fcapes 
tw'ice  as  long  as  the  leaf,  legumes  gaping,  leaves  pecti¬ 
nate,  right-angled.  Native  of  Siberia,  on  the  loftieft  moun¬ 
tains;  and  Cent  thence  to  the  Paris  garden  by  Demidow. 

59.  Aftragalus  unifultus  :  fuftruticofe  procumbent,  fti- 
pules  (olitary,  ftein-clafping,  oppoflte  to  the  leaves  bifid. 
Native  of  Peru,  where  it  was  found  by  Dombey. 

60.  Aflragalus  varius :  caulefcent  fruticulofe  upright, 
flowers  in  loofe  fpikes,  legumes  linear,  ftipnles  fuliginofe 
downwards.  Tlus  is  a  hoary  little  flmib,  about  a  cubit 
in  height.  It  flowers  in  fummer,  and  foon  ripens,  t he 
feeds;  though  fhrubby,  it  continues  not  many  years.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Siberia,  whence  the  feeds  were  fent  to  the  Paris 
garden  by  Demidow. 

61.  Aftragalus  ariftatus  :  fuftruticofe  proftrate,  leaves 
hairy,  petioles  fpinefeent,  calyxes  awned.  Native  of  Swit¬ 
zerland  and  Provence. 
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62.  Aftragalus  pugniformis :  fhrubby,  procumbent, heads 
ftem-clafping,  tomentofe;  petioles  and  leaves  pungent  and 
fmooth.  1  his  is  remarkable  for  the  largenefs  of  the  heads 
or  balls  of  flowers,  almoft  the  lize  of  the  firft.  Native  of 
the  Levant. 

63.  Aftragalus  echinoides :  the  leaves  are  minute,  the 
flowers  fmall,  white,  with  a  purple  line  on  the  banner. 
Native  of  Crete,  or  Candia. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  All  the  fpecies  may  be  rajfed 
from  feeds;  thefe  (hould  be  fown  in  April,  on  an  open 
border  ot  light  earth  ;  the  annual  forts  where  they  are  to 
remain,  the  perennials  to  be  tranfplanted  to  the  places  for 
which  they  are  deftined.  They  are  in  general  hardy,  and: 
require  no  other  care  but  to  draw  the  plants  out  where 
they  come  up  too  thick,  leaving  them  a  foot  and  half  or 
two  feet  afunder,  and  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 
Obferve  only  that  fome  (as  No.  26,  35,  37)  require  a 
ffiady  fituation  and  ftrong  foil  ;  others,  (as  No.  6,  39,)  an 
open  fituation  and  dry  foil.  No.  2  and  33  muft  be  planted 
in  a  warm  border.  The  fecond  fort  feldom  flowers  till 
the  third  year  from  feed,  and  will  continue  many  years  in 
a  proper  foil.  No.  3,  7,  10,  12,  30,  muft  be  raifed  on  a 
moderate  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and,  when  the  plants  are 
fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  put  into  a  fmall  pot 
filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  again  into  the  hot¬ 
bed,  fhading  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  root.; 
after  which  they  fhould  have  free  air  admitted  to  them 
daily,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon  ;  and 
fhould  be  frequently,  but  gently  watered.  In  May  they 
fhould  be  removed  to  a  fheltered  fituation,  where  they 
may  remain  till  October,  when  they  fhould  be  placed  un¬ 
der  a  common  frame.  In  the  fpring  they  may  be  turned 
out  ot  the  pots,  and  planted  in  a  warm  border,  where  they 
will  flower,  and  fometimes'  produce  feeds.  If  the  winter 
prove  very  fevere,  a  little  old  tan  fhould  be  laid  over  the 
roots,  which  will  effeftually  preferve  them.  The  traga¬ 
canth  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  if  they  can  be  procured 
from  abroad,  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  others.  When 
they  are  large  enough  to  tranfplant,  they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  taken  up,  and  fome  of  them  planted  in  fmall  pots 
filled  with  frefh  earth,  placing  them  in  the  (hade  until 
t hey  have  taken  root  ;  alter  which  the\  may  be  removed 
into  an  open  fituation,  where  they  may  remain  to  the  end 
ol  October,  when  they  fhould  be  placed  under  a  common 
frame,  where  they  may  be  fheltered  from  fevere  froft,  but 
have  free  air  in  mild  weather.  The  remainder  of  the 
plants  may  be  fet  on  a  warm  dry  border.  The  plants  in 
pots  may  be  preferved  a  year  or  two  under  frames  in  win¬ 
ter,  and  then  being  fhaken  out  of  the  pots  may  be  planted- 
in  a  lean  dry  foil,  and  warm  fituation:  but,  as  they  are 
fometimes'  deftroyed  by  hard  winters,  it  will  be  proper  to 
keep  a  few  plants  in  pots,  to  be  fheltered,  in  winter,  in  or¬ 
der  to  preferve  the  fpecies.  Thefe  plants  may  alfo  be  m- 
creafed  by  flips,  and  as  they  rarely  produce  feeds  in  this 
country,  the  latter  method  is  generally  ufed  here.  The 
heft  time  for  this  work  is  in  April,  juft  as  the  plants  begin 
to  fhoot,  at  which  time  the  tender  branches  fhould  be 
flipped  off,  and  their  lower  parts  divefied  of  the  decayed 
leaves;  then  they  fhould  be  planted  on  a  very  moderate 
hot-bed,  which  muft  be  covered  with  mats,  to  fereen  them 
from  the  heat  of  the  fun  by  day,  and  the  cold  by  night. 
Thefe  flips  fhould  be  frequently  but  gently  watered,  un¬ 
til  they  have  taken  root ;  after  which  they  may  be  expo- 
fed  to  the  open  air,  and  in  very  dry  weather  they  muft  be 
refre filed  with  water.  On  this  bed  rhey  may  remain  until 
the  following  fpring,  being  covered  with  mats  in  very  fe¬ 
vere  weather.  In  April  they  may  be  tranfplanted,  eitiu’T 
into  pots  filled  with  light  fandy  earth,  or  into  warm  bor¬ 
ders,  where,  if  the  foil  be  dry,  gravelly,  and  poor,  they 
will  endure  almoft  the  fevereft  cold  of  our  climate;  but, 
if  they  are  planted  in  a  very  rich  foil,  they  often  decay  in. 
winter. 

Astragalus.  See  Anthyi.lis,  Biserrula,  Cro~ 
ta  lari  a,  Glyxine,  Hedy  s  arum,  Indus  oeera,  Oro. 
bus,  and  Phaca. 

AS'TRAL, 
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AS'TRAL,  adj.  [from  ajlrum,  Eat.]  Starry;  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  (tars  : 

Some  ajlral  forms  1  mutt  invoke  by  pray’r, 
fram'd  all  of  pureft  atoms  of  the  air  ; 

Not  in  their  natures'll mply  good  or  ill, 

But  mod  fubfervient  to  bad  I'p'u its’  will.  Dryden. 

ASTRAN'TIA,  J ■  [affoii,-  ajlrum,  and  am®*,  obvium.'] 
In  botany,  a  genus  ot  the  pentandria  digynia  cla(s,  ranking 
in  the  natural  order  of  umbellatte.  The  generic  charac¬ 
ters  are — Calyx  :  umbel  univerfal  with  very  few  rays  (of¬ 
ten  three);  partial  with  very  numerous  ones;  involucre 
univerfal,  with  leaflets  doubled  to  the  ray;  partial  with 
leaflets  about  twenty,  lanceolate,  fpreading,  equal,  colour¬ 
ed,  longer  than  the  umbellule  ;  perianthium  proper  five- 
toothed,  acute,  erect,  permanent.  Corolla:  univerfal  uni¬ 
form  ;  flo fellies  of  the  ray  abortive  ;  proper  with  petals 
live,  erect,  index,  bifid.  Stamina:  filaments  five,  Ample, 
the  length  of  the  corollule  ;  antherae  fimple.  Piftillum  : 
germ  oblong,  inferior;  ftyles  two,  ereCt,  filiform;  ftigrrtas 
fimple,  fpreading.  Pericarpium  :  fruit  ovate,  obtufe, 
crowned,  ftriated,  bipartile.  Seeds :  two,  ovate-oblong, 
covered  witli  the  cruft  of  the  pericarpium,  wrinkled. — 
F.Jfcniial  CharaBer.  Partial  involucres  lanceolate,  fpreading, 
equal,  longer,  coloured  ;  flowers  very  many,  abortive. 

Species,  i.  Aftrantia  major,  or  great  mafterwort:  leaves 
five-lobed,  lobes  trifid.  Stem  eighteen  inches  high,  little 
branched.  Miller,  following  To.urnefort,  has  made  ot 
this  two  fpecies.  Great  mafterwort  is  a  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland,  flowering  in  Auguft.  Ray  ob¬ 
served  it  on  mount  Jura, -and  mount  Saleve  in  Savoy,  near 
Geneva  ;  native  alfo  of  Tufcany,  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  Au- 
ftria,  Carniola,  the  Pyrenees,  &c.  It  was  cultivated  here 
in  1596,  by  Gerard.  There  is  a  variety,  called  aftrantia 
nigra  minor,  which  differs  only  in  fize,  probably  from  its 
fituation,  being  a  native  of  the  Alps. 

2.  Aftrantia  carniolica  :  leaves  five  or  feven-lobed,  fim¬ 
ple  or  bifid.  Root  nearly  the  thicknefs  of  the  little  finger, 
about  an  inch  long,  dark  brown,  having  an  aromatic  bal- 
famic  fmell,  with  a  tafte  at  firft  (lightly  aromatic  but  nau- 
feous,  and  afterwards  acrid.  The  whole  plant  is  (rnooth. 
Stem  round,  erect,  (lender,  from  fix  inches  to  a  toot  in 
height,  with  only  one  leaf  on  it,  refembling  the  bottom 
leaves.  It  is  a  native  ot  Carniola;  flowering  in  July  and 
Auguft. 

3.  Aftrantia  minor,  or  little  or  alpine  mafterwort :  leaves 
digitate  ferrate.  This  (eldom  rifles  a  foot  high.  Native 
of  the  Alps  and  alpine  vallies  of  Switzerland,  but  not  ot 
the  low  mountains,  flowering  there  in  Auguft.  W  ith  us 
it  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

4.  Aftrantia  ciharis:  leaves  lanceolate  ferrate -cili ate. 
Stem  fimple,  a  foot  high,  rulhy,  ereCt,  a  little  (freaked, 
divided  at  the  top  into  a  few  flowering  branches.  Native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  Aftrantia  epipaCtis  :  leaves  five-parted  obtufe  ferrate. 
Flowers  yellow.  Native  of  I  drift  and  Gorizia,  flowering 
in  March  ;  alfo  of  Hungary. 

Propagation  and  Culture,  i  hefe  plants,  except  the  fourth, 
are  very  hardy;  they  may  be  propagated  either  by  flowing 
their  feeds  or  by  parting  their  roots.  If  from  feeds,  they 
ftiould  be  fown  in  autumn,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  on  a 
fliady  border;  and,  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  they 
ftiould  be  carefully  weeded,  and,  where  they  are  too  clofe, 
fome  of  the  plants  ftiould  be  drawn  out,  to  allow  1 00m  for 
others  to  grow,  until  Michaelmas,  when  they  ftiould  be 
tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain;  which  ftiould  al¬ 
ways  be  in  a  moift  foil  and  a  fliady  fituation.  I  lie  diftance 
tlie fe  plants  (liouid  be  placed  is  three  feet,  for  their  roots 
will  fpread  to  a  confiderable  width,  if  they  are  permitted 
to  remain  long  in  the  fame  place.  They  require  no  other 
culture  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds,  and  every 
third  or  fourth  year  to  be  taken  up  at  Michaelmas,  and 
their  routs  parted  and  planted  again.  'I  hefe  plants  are 
fleldoni  preserved  but  in  botanic  gardens,  there  being  no 
great  beauty  in  the  flowers.  The  fourth  fort  only,  being 
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a  native  of  the  Cape,  will,  whenever  it  is  introduced,  re¬ 
quire  the  protection  of  a  dry  (love  in  winter. 

ASTRAPIS'MUS,  f.  [from  ar^a-vr/i,  lightning.]  The 
efieCt  produced  upon  the  body  by  lightning. 

ASTRA'Y,  adv.  [from^ray.]  Out  of  the  right  way : 
Like  one  that  had  been  led  ajlray 

Through  the  heav’ns  wide  pathlefs  way.  Milton. 

To  ASTRICT',  v.  a.  [ojlringo,  Lat.]  To  contract  by 
applications,  in  oppofition  to  relax :  a  word  not  fo  much 
ufed  as  conjlringe. — The  folid  parts  were  to  be  relaxed  or 
aJlriEicd,  as  they  let  the  humours  pafs  either  in  too  fmall 
or  too  great  quantities.  Arbuthnot. 

ASTRIC'TION,  f.  \_aJlri6lio,  Lat.]  The  aft  or  power 
of  contracting  the  parts  of  the  body  by  applications. — 
Lenitive  fubffances  are  proper  for  dry  atrabilarian  confti- 
tutions,  who  are  fubieCt  to  ajlriclion  of  the  belly,  and  the 
piles.  Arbuthnot. 

Astriction,  among  phyficians,  denotes  the  operation 
of  aftringent  medicines. 

ASTRIC'TIVE,  ad].  Styptic;  of  a  binding  quality. 

ASTRIC'TORY,  adj.  [ ajlriclorius ,  Lat.]  Aftringent  ; 
apt  to  bind. 

ASTRIDE',  adv.  [from  a  and Jlride .]  Witli  the  legs 
open  — I  faw  a  place,  where  the  Rhone  is  fo  ftraitened  be¬ 
tween  two  rocks,  that  a  man  may  (land  aflride  upon  both 
at  once.  Boyle. 

ASTRID'GE,  three  miles  from  Ivinghoe,  in  Bucking- 
hamfhire,  the  feat  of.  his  grace  the  duke  of  Bridgewater, 
which  was  a  very  ancient  monaftery.  In  the  center  of  the 
lioufe,  in  a  fine  fquare,  is  a  large  bafon  of  water,  where 
Jonas  is  reprefented  coming  out  of  the  whale’s  belly;  and 
round  this  are  fine  cloifters,  with  laiftorical  paintings,  but 
they  are  in  a  ruinous  (late,  and  are  (aid  to  be  of  very  great 
antiquity.  Within  the  houfle  is  a  bed  and  chair  the  work 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  wrought  in  fine  needle-work  ;  and  in 
the  fame  bed  the  queen  was  taken  prifoner  and  carried  to 
the  Tower,  by  her  fifter  Mary. 

ASTRI'FEROUS,  adj.  [afirifer,  Lat.]  Bearing  or  ha¬ 
ving  ftars. 

ASTRI'GEROU S,  adj.  [ ajlriger ,  Lat.]  Carrying  ftars. 

To  ASTR'IN'GE,  v.  a.  [ ajlringo ,  Lat.]  To  prefs  by 
contraction;  to  make  the  parts  draw  together. — Tears  are 
cau fed  by  a  contraction  of  the  fpirits  of  the  brain;  which 
contraction,  by  confequence,  ajlringcth  the  moifture  of  the 
brain,  and  thereby  fendeth  tears  into  the  eyes.  Bacon. 

ASTRIN'GENC  Y,  f.  The  power  of  contracting  the 
parts  of  the  body,  oppofed  to  the  power  of  relaxation. — • 
AlhiCtion  prohibited!  diflblution;  as,  in  medicines,  aftrin- 
gents  inhibit  putrefaction:  and,  by  ajlringency,  fome  fmall 
quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  will  keep  fre(h  water  long  from 
putrefying.  Bacon. — Acid,  acrid,  austere,  and  bitter,  fub- 
ftances,  by  their  ajlringency ,  create  horror,  that  is,  ftimu- 
late  the  fibres.  Arbuthnot. 

ASTRIN'GENT,  adj.  [ajirinprens,  Lat.]  Binding;  con¬ 
tracting;  oppofed  to  laxative:  it  is  ufed  fometimes  of 
taftes  which  feem  to  contraCt  the  mouth. — AJtringmt  me¬ 
dicines  are  binding,  which  aft  by  the  afperity  of  their  par¬ 
ticles,  whereby  they  corrugate  the  membranes,  and  make 
them  draw  up  clofer.  Quincy. — What  dimini(hes  fenfible 
perfpiration,  encreafeth  the  infenfible  ;  for  that  reafon  a 
ftrengthening  and  ajlringcnt  diet  often  conduceth  to  this 
purpofe.  Arbuthnot. 

ASTRIOLIS'MUS,  f.  [from  ar*j£,  a  ftar.]  The  efifeCt 
produced  upon  the  frame  by  the  ftars  or  planets. 

ASTRODIC'TICUM,  f.  An  aftronomical  inftrument 
invented  by  M.  Weighel,  by  means  of  which  many  per- 
fons  (hall  be  able  to  view  the  fame  ftar  at  the  fame  time. 

ASTROGNO'SIA,/!  The  fcience  of  the  fixed  ftars, 
or  the  knowledge  of  their  rfames,  conftellations,  magni¬ 
tudes,  &c. 

ASTRO'GR  APH  Y,  f.  [from  and  yscPpa.']  The 
•  fcience  of  ueferibing  the  ftars. 

ASTRO'LABE,/!  [from  ftar,  and  Fcty.Q01.vu,  I  take; 
alluding  to  its  ufe  in  taking,  or  obferving,  the  ftars.]  The 
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Arabians  call  it  in  their  tongue  ajlharlab\  a  word  formed 
by  corruption  from  the  common  Greek  name.  This  name 
was  originally  uled  for  a  fyftem  or  aflemblage  of  the  Seve¬ 
ral  circles  of  the  fphere,  in  their  proper  order  and  fitua- 
tion  with  refpeCt  to  each  other.  And  the  ancient  intern¬ 
ments  were  much  the  fame  as  our  armillary  fpheres.  The 
firft  and  mod  celebrated  of  this  kind,  was  that  of  Hip¬ 
parchus,  which  he  made  at  Alexandria,  the  capital  of 
Egypt,  and  lodged  in  a  fee n re  place,  where  it  ferved  for 
divers  agronomical  operations.  Ptolemy  made  the  fame 
ufe  of  it :  but,  as  the  inftrument  had  feveral  inconve¬ 
niences,  he  contrived  to  change  its  figure,  though  perfectly 
natural,  and  agreeable  to  the  doCtrine  of  the  fphere  ;  and 
to  reduce  the  whole  aftrolabe  to  a  plane  furface,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  the  planifphere.  Hence,  aftrolabe  is 
ufed  among  the  moderns  for  a  planifphere,  or  a  ftereogra- 
phic  projection  of  the  circles  of  the  fphere  upon  the  plane 
of  one  of  the  great  circles;  which  is  ufually  either  the 
plane  of  the  equinoctial,  the  eye  being  then  placed  in  the 
pole  of  the  world  ;  or  that  of  the  meridian,  the  eye  being 
fuppofed  in  the  point  of  interfeCtion  of  the  equinoctial  and 
horizon  ;  or  on  that  of  the  horizon. 

Astrolabe,  or  Sea  Astrolabe,  more  particularly 
denotes  an  inftrument  chiefly  tiled  for  taking  altitudes  at 
fea ;  as,  the  altitude  of  the  pole,  the  fun,  or  the  ftars. 
The  common  altrolabe,  reprefented  by  the  annexed  figure, 

confiics  of  a  large  brafs  ring, 
about  fifteen  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter,  whofe  limb,  or  a  con¬ 
venient  part  of  it,  is  divided 
into  degrees  and  minutes.  It 
is  fitted  with  a  moveable  la- 
bel  or  index,  which  turns 
upon  the  centre,  and  carries 
Dtwo  fights;  having  a  fmall 
ring,  at  A,  to  hang  it  by 
in  time  of  obfervation.  To 
make  ufe  of  it  in  taking  al¬ 
titudes  ;  fufpend  it  by  the 
ring  A,  and  turn  it  to  the 
fun,  &c.  fo  as  that  the  rays 
may  pafs  freelv  through  both  the  fights  F  and  G ;  then 
will  the  label  cut  or  point  out  the  altitude  on  the  divided 
limb.  The  aftrolabe,  though  now  grown  into  difufe,  is 
by  many  efteemed  equal  to  any  other  inftrument  for  taking 
the  altitude  at  fea  ;  efpecially  between  the  tropics,  where 
the  fun  comes  near  the  zenith. 

ASTRO'LOGER,  /.  [ajlrologus,  Lat.  from  on  and 
Gr.]  One  that,  fuppofing  the  influences  of  the  ftars 
to  have  a  cafiial  power,  profefles  to  foretel  or  difeover 
events  depending  on  thofe  influences. — A  happy  genius  is 
the  gift  of  nature  :  it  depends  on  the  influence  of  the  ftars, 
fay  the  ajlrologers ;  on  the  organs  of  the  body,  fay  the  na- 
turalifts ;  it  is  the  particular  gift  of  heaven,  fay  the  di¬ 
vines,  both  chriftians  and  heathens.  Dry  den. — It  was 
anciently  ufed  for  one  that  underftood  or  explained  the 
motions  of  the  planets,  without  including  prediction.— -A 
worthy  ajlrologer ,  by  perfpeCtive  glades,  hath  found  in  the 
ftars  many  things  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Raleigh. 

ASTROLO'GIAN,  f.  The  fame  with  ajlrologer. 

ASTROLO'GIC,  or  Astrolo'gical, adj.  Profefting 
aftrology.  Relating  to  aftrology. — The  poetical  fables  are 
more  ancient  than  the  ajlrological  influences,  that  were  not 
known  to  the  Greeks  till  after  Alexander  the  Great.  Bentley. 

ASTROLO'GIC  ALLY,  adv.  In  an  aftrological  manner. 

To  ASTRO'LOGIZE,  v.  n.  To  praClife  aftrology. 

ASTRO'LOGY,/.  The  art  of  foretelling  future  events,, 
from  the  pofitions,  afpeCts,  and  influences,  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  The  word  is  compounded  of  a  ftar,  and 

&oyos,  a  difeourfe  ;  whence  in  the  literal  fenfe  of  the  term, 
aftrology  fliould  fignify  no  more  than  the  doElrine  or fcience 
of  the  ftars ;  which  indeed  was  its  original  acceptation,  and 
conftituted  the  ancient  aftrology  ;  which  confided  formerly 
of  both  the  branches  now  called  aftronomy  and  aftrology, 
.under  the  name  of  the  latter  only  j  and  for  the  fake  of 
Yol.  II.  No.  73. 
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making  judiciary  predictions  it  was,  that  aftronomical  ob- 
fervations,  properly  fo  called,  were  chiefly  made  by  the 
ancients.  And  though  the  two  branches  be  now  perfect¬ 
ly  feparated,  and  that  of  aftrology  almoft  univerfally  re¬ 
jected  by  men  of  learning,  this  has  but  lately  been  the 
cafe,  as  their  union  fubiifted,  in  fome  degree,  from  Pto¬ 
lemy  till  Kepler,  who  had  a.ftrong  bias  towards  this  licence. 
Aftrology  may  be  divided  into  tw  o  brandies,  natural  or  me¬ 
teorological,  and  judiciary. 

To  natural  or  meteorological  aftrology  belongs  the  pre¬ 
dicting  of  natural  effeCts  ;  fitch  as  the  changes  of  weather, 
winds,  itorms,  hurricanes,  thunder,  floods,  peftilences,  &c. 
But  this  art  properly  belongs  to  phyfiology  or  natural  philo- 
fophy  ;  and  is  only  to  be  deduced,  d  pojleriori,  from  pheno¬ 
mena  and  obfervations.  And  for  this  department  of  as¬ 
trology  it  is  that  Mr.  Boyle  makes  an  apology  in  his  Hiftory 
of  the  Air. 

Judicial,  or  judiciary  aftrology,  which  is  what  is  com¬ 
monly  underftood  by  ajlrology ,  is  that  which  profefles  to 
foretel  moral  events,  or  fuch  as  have  a  dependence  on  the 
fate  and  fortune  of  man;  as  if  they  were  produced  or  di¬ 
rected  by  the  ftars.  The  profeflors  of  this  kind  of  aftro¬ 
logy,  in  effeCt,  maintain,  “  That  the  heavens  are  one  great 
volume  or  book,  wherein  God  has  written  the  hiftory  of 
the  world ;  and  in  which  every  man  may  read  his  own  def- 
tiny,  and  the  tranfactions  of  his  time.  The  art,  fay  they, 
had  its  rife  from  the  fame  hands  as  aftronomy  itfelf :  while 
the  ancient  A  (Tyrians,  whofe  ferene  unclouded  iky  favour¬ 
ed  their  celeftial  obfervations,  were  intent  on  tracing  the 
paths  and  periods  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  they  difeovered 
a  conftant  fettled  relation  of  analogy,  between  them  and 
things  below;  and  hence  were  led  to  conclude  thefe  to  be 
the  pares,  the  deftinies  fo  much  talked  of,  which  preiide 
at  our  births,  and  difpofe  of  our  future  fate.  The  laws 
therefore  of  this  relation  being  afeertained  by  a  feries  of 
obfervations,  and  the  firare  each  planet  has  therein ;  by 
knowing  the  precife  time  of  any  perfon’s  nativity,  they 
were  enabled,  from  their  knowledge  in  aftronomy,  to  erect 
a  fcheme  or  horofeope  of  the  fituation  of  the  planets  at 
that  particular  point  of  time;  and  hence,  by  coniidering 
their  degrees  of  power  and  influence,  and  how  each  was 
either  ftrengthened  or  tempered  by  fome  other,  to  compute 
what  would  probably  be  the  refult  thereof.” 

Judicial  aftrology,  it  is  commonly  faid,  was  invented  in 
Chaldaea,  and  from  thence  tranfmitted  to  the  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans ;  though  fome  infift  that  it  was  of 
Egyptian  origin,  and  aferibe  the  invention  to  Cham.  But 
it  is  to  the  Arabs  that  we  owe  it.  At  Rome  the  people 
were  fo  taken  with  it,  that  the  aftrologers,  or,  as  they  were 
then  called,  the  mathematicians,  maintained  their  ground 
in  fpite  of  all  the  edicts  of  the  emperors  to  expel  them 
out  of  the  city.  Among  the  Indians,  the  bramins,  who 
introduced  and  praClifed  this  art  in  the  eaft,  have  hereby 
made  themfelves  the  arbiters  of  good  and  evil  hours, 
which  gives  them  great  authority  :  they  are  confulted  as 
oracles,  and  they  fell  their  anfwers  at  good  rates. 

The  fundamental  principle,  therefore,  on  which  the  fci¬ 
ence  or  doCtrine  of  aftrology  feems  to  depend,  is  founded 
on  the  fuppofed  influence  of  certain  afpeCts,  formed  by  the 
principal  ftars  and  planets  with  the  earth  ;  which  afpedts, 
being  either  of  a  benign  or  malignant  quality,  are  accord¬ 
ingly  fuppofed  to  temper  and  influence  the  ambient  with 
their  rays;  and,  by  their  configurations  with  the  fun  and 
moon,  to  aCt  both  upon  the  fruit  of  the  womb,  and  upon 
all  fubftances,  animate  or  inanimate,  upon  which  the  am¬ 
bient  or  elementary  matter,  thus  faturated  and  prepared, 
can  pofiibly  be  fuppofed  to  fall.  In  the  ancient  aftrology 
only  five  afpeCts  were  materially  regarded,  namely,  con¬ 
junction,  fextile,  quartile ,  trine,  and  opposition.  Conjunction 
is  denoted  by  this  character  ,  and  is  when  the  planets  arc 
in  the  fame  fign  and  degree,  or  have  the  fame  longitude. 
Sextile  is  denoted  by  ajs,  and  is  when  the  planets  are  did 
tant  by  the  fixth  part  of  a  circle,  or  two  figns  or  fixty  de¬ 
grees.  Quartile  is  denoted  by  □ ,  and  is  when  the  planets 
are  diftant  one-fourth  of  the  circle^  or  ninety  degrees,  or 
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three  figns.  Trine  is  denoted  by  ar>d  's  when  the  pla¬ 
nets  are  diftant  by  one-third  of  the  circle,  or  four  figns,  or 
120  degrees.  And  oppofition  is  denoted  by  £ ,  and  is 
when  the  planets  are  in  oppofite  points  of  the  circle,  or  differ 
by  one-half  the  circle,  or  fix  figns,  or  180  degrees  of  longi¬ 
tude.  Thefe  intervals  are  reckoned  according  to  the  lon¬ 
gitudes  of  the  planets ;  fo  that  the  afpebts  are  the  fame, 
whether  the  planet  be  in  the  ecliptic  or  out  of  it. 

To  the  five  ancient  a'fpebfs,  modern  writers  have  added 
feveral  more:  as  decile,  for  the  tenth  part  of  a  circle;  tri¬ 
decile ,  or  and  biquintile,  or  f-  of  a  circle.  And  Kepler 
adds  others,  from  meteorological  obfervations  :  as  the_/e- 
mifcxtile,  being  -fe,  or  300  ;  and  quincunx ,  or  or  1-50°. 
Laftly,  to  the  aftrological  phyficians,  &c.  we  owe  ottile,  or 
trioBile,  orf;  and  quintile,  ~  of  the  circle.  Thefe  af¬ 
peefs  are  divided  with  regard  to  their  fuppofed  infiuences, 
into  benign,  malign,  and  indifferent.  The  trine  and  Textile 
afpebfs  being  dfeemed  benign  or  friendly;  thequartile  and 
oppofition,  malign  or  unfriendly  ;  and  the  conjunbfion  an 
indifferent  afpebf. 

Afpebfs  are  alfo  diftinguiftied  into partile  and  platic.  Par- 
tile  afpebf,  is  when  the  planets  are  juft  fo  many  degrees 
diftant,  as  are  cxpreffed  above  :  and  thefe  only  are  the  pro¬ 
per  afpebfs.  Platic  afpebf,  is  when  the  planets  do  not  re¬ 
gard  each  other  exabfly  from  thefe  very  degrees  of  dif- 
tance;  but  the  one  exceeding  as  much  as  the  other  falls 
fliort.  So  that  the  one  does  not  caft  its  rays  immediately 
on  the  body  of  the  other,  but  only  on  its  orb  or  fphere  of 
light. 

The  conftellations,  alfo,  which  form  the  twelve  figns  of 
the  zodiac,  and  the  figns  themfelves,  are  faid  to  have  a 
very  powerful  operation  upon  mundane  affairs ;  and  the 
reafon  is,  becaufe  they  form  the-pathway  of  the  fun,  moon, 
and  planets,  in  all  their  configurations,  and  thereby  re¬ 
ceive  from  them  a  more  forcible  power  and  energy,  where¬ 
by  they  ad  both  upon  the  inclination  and  temperature  of 
man’s  body,  and  upon  the  four  feafons  of  the  year.  Thefe 
figns  are  diftinguiffied  by  the  following  charaders : 

V?  Capricornus 
'£1  Aquarius 
X  Pi  fees 

They  are  placed  in  this  order,  and  divided  into  four 
equal  parts,  anfwering  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  year, 
becaufe  the  equator  cuts  and  divides  the  circle  of  the  zo¬ 
diac  at  the  point  beginning  with  Aries,  and  at  the  oppo¬ 
fite  point  of  Libra,  dividing  the  whole  into  two  equal 
parts,  confiding  of  fix  northern  and  fix  louthern  figns. 
JBut  the  reafon  why  the  fun’s  courfe  begins  and  is  reckoned 
from  Aries  is,  as  tradition  informs  us,  becaufe  the  (un, 
when  firfit  brought  into  exiftence,  was  faid  to  have  been 
placed  in  this  fign.  And  this  is  not  an  unreafonable  con- 
jedure,  fince  the  fpring  quarter  begins  when  the  fun  enters 
Aries,  and  brings  with  it  increafe  and  length  of  days,  and 
all  nature  begins  to  multiply  and  flouriffi,  and,  as  it  were, 
to  rife  into  new  life.  The  northern  figns  terminate  with 
Virgo,  and  the  fix  fouthern  commence  with  Libra;  but 
the  northern  figns  are  confidered  of  a  more  efficacious  and 
noble  nature  than  the  fouthern. 

Now  whenever  the  profeffors  of  this  fcience  proceed  to 
calculations,  either  in  meteorological  or  judiciary  aftrolo- 
gy,  they  project  w  hat  is  called  the  horofeope,  or  figure  of 
the  twelve  houfes  of  heaven;  into  which,  by  the  help  of 
an  Ephemeris  for  the  given  year,  they  colled  the  true  pla¬ 
ces  of  the  fun,  moon,  planets,  and  principal  fixed  ftars,  all 
which  they  carefully  place  therein ;  and,  by  this  means, 
they  note  every  diftind  afped  which  the  heavenly  bodies 
form  with  the  earth,  and  with  one  another;  from  the  fup¬ 
pofed  tendency  of  which  their  judgment  is  decided.  To 
form  a  competent  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  twelve  houfes 
of  heaven,  let  11s  fuppofe  the  whole  celeftial  globe,  or 
fphere  of  heaven,  divided  into  four  equal  parts  by  the  ho¬ 
rizon  and  meridional  line,  and  each  of  thefe  into  four  qua¬ 
drants,  and  each  quadrant  into  three  equal  parts,  by  lines 
drawn  from  points  of  Tedious  in  different  parts  of  the  ho- 
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rizon  and  meridian,  equi -diftant  from  each  other.  By 
this  operation,  the  whole  globe  or  fphere  will  be  appor¬ 
tioned  into  twelve  equal  parts,  which  conftitute  what  is 
called  the  twelve  houfes  of  Iveaven.  In  this  divifion  of  the 
heavens,  the  firft  quadrant  is  aeferibed  by  a  parallel  line, 
drawn  from  the  point  of  the  eaft  angle  to  the  foutb,  or 
mid-heaven  ;  and  contains  the  twelfth,  eleventh,  and  tenth, 
houfes,  called  the  oriental  or  vernal  quarter.  The  fecond 
quadrant  is  deferibed  by  a  fimilar  line,  running  from  the 
exterior  point  of  the  mid-heaven  to  the  point  of  the  weft- 
ern  angle,  and  contains  the  ninth,  eighth,  and  feventh, 
houfes,  called  the  meridian  or  eftival  quarter.  The  third 
quadrant  is  formed  by  a  parallel  line  running  from  the  ex¬ 
treme  point  of  the  eighth  houfe  to  the  north  angle;  and 
contains  the  fixth,  fifth,  and  fourth,  houfes,  called  the  oc¬ 
cidental  or  autumnal  quarter.  The  fourth  quadrant  is  de¬ 
feribed  by  a  line  draw  n  from  the  extreme  point  of  the  north 
angle  to  the  extremity  of  the  line  which  deferibes  the  firft 
quadrant,  both  meeting  in  the  eaft  angle  of  the  heavens, 
and  contains  the  third,  fecond,  and  firft,  houfes,  called  the 
northern  or  wintery  quarter.  The  lines  thus  drawn  de- 
feribe  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac,  or  track  in.  which 
the  fun,  moon,  and  planets,  move. 

Thefe  twelve  houfes  are  diftinguiffied  by  the  names  of 
angular,  fuccedent,  or  cadent.  The  angular  houfes  are  four, 
called  the  afeendant,  mid-heaven  or  meridian,  the  feventh 
houfe,  and  the  bottom  of  the  heaven  ;  thefe  are  deemed 
the  mod  powerful  and  mod  fortunate  houfes.  The  fuc¬ 
cedent  houfes  are  the  eleventh,  fecond,  eighth,  and  fifth  ; 
and  are  ranked  next  in  force  and  virtue  to  the  angles.  The 
third  clafs,  or  cadent  houfes,  are  the  third,  twelfth,  ninth, 
and  fixth ;  and  are  confidered  of  the  leaf!:  efficacy  of  them 
all.  Now,  if  a  calculation  is  to  be  made  to  foretel  the 
probable  kind  of  weather  for  any  given  time  come,  the 
peculiar  influence  of  thefe  twelve  houfes,  the  nature  of 
the  figns  or  conflellations  which  fall  in  them,  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  afpebfs  which  the  fun,  moon,  and  planets,  make 
with  the  earth,  are  not  only  to  be  well  confidered,  but  like- 
wife  the  following  general  obfervations,  which  we  have  fe- 
lebted  from  a  recent  publication  by  Dr.  Sibly,  and  which 
we  ftiall  here  give  in  his  own  words  : 

“  Whatever  affebts  the  flate  of  the  air  or  atmofphere, 
mud  neceffarily,  in  an  adequate  proportion,  alter  the  (late  of 
the  weather  ;  and  that,  by  how  much  the  more  the  elements 
are  impregnated  or  charged  with  elebtrical  matter,  or  that 
the  motions  of  the  winds  are  increafed  or  diminiffied,  or 
that  the  clouds  are  furcharged  with  moift  and  difeordant 
vapours,  by  fo  much  the  more  will  ftormy,  tempeftuous, 
and  unfettled,  weather,  be  produced.  So  likewife,  it  is 
equally  demonftrable,  that,  as  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
and  the  (fate  of  the  ambient  and  elementary  matter,  is  from 
time  to  time  varied  and  changed,  or  furcharged  to  a  great¬ 
er  or  lefs  excefs  with  any  particular  quality,  fo  in  a  pro¬ 
portionate  degree  will  the  animal  functions  and  fpirits  of 
men  be  railed  or  depreffed,  their  minds  agitated,  and  their 
puflions  inflamed  ;  whence  often  arife  putrid  and  malignant 
difeafes  throughout  whole  provinces.  And,  feeing  thefe 
things  are  fo,  that  their  caufes  are  brought  about  by  the 
attrabfions  and  mutations  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  fiars,  in 
their  different  motions  and  pofitions,  and  in  their  conjunc¬ 
tions  and  oppofitions,  and  various  configurations  among 
themfelves  and  with  the  earth  ;  and,  fince  thefe  motions 
and  pofitions  of  the  planets,  and  all  their  different  afpeefs, 
can  be  afeertained  for  any  feries  of  years  to  come;  fo,  it 
is  manifelt,  that,  by  knowing  their  influences  and  effebts 
upon  the  air,  earth,  winds,  and  elements,  and  upon  the 
conftitutions  and  paflions  of  men;  a  prefage  of  times  and 
feafons,  of  famines,  peftilences,  inundations,  and  various 
great  and  univerfal  calamities,  may  be  fought  out  and  dis¬ 
criminated. 

“  This  fpeculation  is  therefore  defined  to  be,  the  art  of 
prognoftication  by  the  rules  of  aftronomy.  It  is  divided 
into  two  principal  or  diftinbt  parts ;  the  one  whereof  is 
called  general,  or  univerfal,  becaufe  it  relates  to  whole  em¬ 
pires,  nations,  or  provinces ;  and  the  other  local ,  or  parti¬ 
cular ? 
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C>ifar,  fines  it  relates  only  to  the  weather  applicable  to  par¬ 
ticular  and  diltinct  climates  ;  which,  from  a  fimilar  theory 
of.  eclipfes,  tides,  and  winds,  it  is  manifeft,  might  be  af- 
certained  with  very-great  exaCtnefs.  In  thefe  confidera- 
tions,  two  things  are  to  be  regarded,  as  the  principal 
ground-work  of  the  whole,  namely  the  tendency  and  fa¬ 
miliarity  of  the  twelve  ligns  of  the  zodiac,  and  the  planets 
and  liars,  to  the  temperature  of  the  different  climates ; 
and  the  qualities  produced  in  certain  feafons  by  the  eciip- 
tical  conjunctions  of  the  fun  and  moon,  and  by  the  revQ- 
lutions  and  tranfus  of  the  planets,  with  their  t  ilings  and 
frations.  The  firlt  and  greater  caule  hath  refpect  unto 
whole  regions,  and  flieweth  the  uncertainty  of  national 
glory  and  perfection,  fo  liable  to  be  dilhirbed  by  wars  and 
inteftine  broils,  or  deftroyed  by  famine,  peffilence,  earth¬ 
quakes,  or  inundations.  The  fecondary  or  inferior  caufe 
is  produced  in  certain  times,  as  in  the  contrariety  of  fea¬ 
fons,  and  their  mutations  more  or  lefs  in  their  different 
quarters;  as  heats  or  winds  more  vehement  orremifs,  out 
of  their  proper  and  accultomed  times,  whereby  plenty  or 
fcarcity,  or  dileafes,  are  produced,  as  the  caufe  and  quality 
fhall  happen  to  be.  Hence  are  difeovered  the  fympathies 
exifting  between  the  motions  and  configurations  of  the  pla¬ 
nets,  and  between  the  mutations  and  varieties  of  weather 
obfervable  ir.  the  fame  feafons  of  the  year;  and  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  good  or  evil  attendant  on  mankind;  all  which  are 
accounted  for  according  to  the  principles  of  natural  rea- 
fon.  For  it  is  ant  undeniable  faCt,  that  every  diftinCt  pro¬ 
perty  will  have  its  dillindt  effect ;  and,  that  the  knowledge 
of  thefe  effedts  point  out  the  property,  whether  it  be  good 
or  evil.  Thus  we  know,  that  the  property  of  the  planets 
ruling  particular  feafons,  as  the  moon  does  the  tides,  will 
conftantly  produce  the  fame  effedt,  when  unimpeded  with 
the  property  or  influence  of  other  attractive  bodies;  for 
then  the  effective  property  is  changed,  and  can  only  be 
determined  by  contemplating  the  force  and  mixture  of  the 
different  planets,  according  to  their  co-operation  and  pow¬ 
er,  or  places  in  the  zodiac. 

“  To  obtain  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  weather  for 
any  given  year,  it  isrequilite  exaCtly  to  obferve  the  ingrefs 
of  the  fun  into  the  ffrft  point  of  Aries,  Cancer,  Libra,  and 
Capricorn,  at  the  change  or  commencement  of  the  four 
different  quarters  of  the  year;  together  with  the  conjunc¬ 
tions  or  oppofitions  of  the  luminaries  next  preceding  the 
fame  ingvelles.  Then  to  the  time  of  the  ingrefs  ereCt  the 
horofeope,  or  fcheme  of  the  heavens,  and  obferve  whether 
the  places  of  the  luminaries,  at  the  time  of  their  conjunc¬ 
tion  or  oppofition,  happen  in  a  moiff,  dry,  or  cold,  man- 
lion  ;  and  of  what  planets  they  are  afpeCted,  and  likewife 
if  the  ruling '.planets  be  conjoined  in  inch  a  manfion  with 
the  ruling  fign  of  that  conjunction  or  oppofition.  Then 
the  fcheme  of  the  heavens,  eredted  for  the  fun’s  entrance 
into  the  firlt. fcruple  of  Aries,  will,  with  the  help  of  the 
moon’s  principal  afpedts  and  configurations  with  the  fun 
and  other  planets  at  her  feveral  changes,  forelhew  the  ge¬ 
neral  ffate  of  the  weather  for  that  quarter.  But,  in  this 
jpecies  of  prediction,  we  mult  never  lofe  fight  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  and  attraction  of  the  earth,  nor  of  the  force  and 
peculiarity  of  each  climate  refpedtively ;  becaufe  thefe  pe¬ 
culiarities  arife  entirely  from  the  particular  fituations  of 
different  climates  or  countries  with  refpect  to  the  fun,  and 
would  have  their  weather  fixed  and  certain,  the.  fame  as 
their  increafe  or  decreafe  of  day  or  night,  were  it  not  for 
the  attractive  and  expulfive  force  of  the  other  celeltial  bo¬ 
dies,  which  are  incellantly  varying  that  of  the  fun,  and  of 
one  another,  according  to  their  different  pofitions  and  af¬ 
pedts.  Hence  it  is  neceffary,  before  an  attempt  be  made 
to  give  judgment  of  the  weather  in  any  particular  country 
or  climate,  to  well  confider  its  particular  fituation  with 
refpedt  to  land  and  fea,  mountains  and  vallies,  illands  and 
continents,  caverns  and  lakes,  as  well  as  of  its  geographi¬ 
cal  pofition  with  refpedt  to  the  tropics,  equinoctial,  eclip¬ 
tic,  &c.  for,  as  every  different  climate  is  differently  aflfeCl- 
cd  by  the  fun’s  influence  upon  it,  as  well  as  by  the  quality 
of  its  own  proper  foil  or  component  parts,  fo  will  the  ac¬ 


tion  of  the  other  celeltial  bodies  thereupon  be  more  pow¬ 
erful  or  remifs,  as  their  nature  and  quality  (hall  be  found 
to  agree  with  or  oppofe  the  ffate  and  temperature  of  thofe 
climates,  and  the  fun’s  influence  at  thole  times  upon  them. 
Hence  we  fee  clearly  the  extreme  difficulty  of  calculating 
the  weather  for  England,  Ireland,  or  any  of  the  illands, 
which,  being  furrounded  by  the  fea,  are  fubjedt  to  much 
greater  variations  of  weather  than  any  of  the  continents 
or  great  oceans.  The  caufe  is  apparent.  In  England,  we 
find  almoff  every  flight  configuration  of  the  fun  and  moon, 
and  the  riling  and  letting  of  particular  liars,  will  change 
the  ffate  of  the  atmofphere  almoff  inftantaneoufly ;  and, 
from  the  proximity  of  the  fea  every  way  round  us,  and 
the  confequent  moiff  vapours  inccffantly  drawn  up  into  the 
air  by  the  attraction  of  thefe  bodies,  we  become  fubject 
to  wet,  cloudy,  corrufcuous,  weather,  which  extends  not 
to  any  of  the  1'urrounding  coalls,  but  is  peculiar  only  to 
the  illand  over  which  thefe  vapours  are  engendered.  And 
hence  it  is  we  fo  often  fee  (bowers,  which,  though  accom¬ 
panied  with  violent  thunder,  lightning,  wind,  and  hail,  are 
frequently  not  heard  of  at  a  few  miles  difiance  ;  and  "that 
when,  in  one  county,  there  has  been  a  drought,  and  the 
land  and  corn  almoff  dried  and  parched  up,  in  the  next 
adjoining  county  they  fhall  be  vifited  with  frequent  fliow- 
ers,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  be  luxuriant  and  flouri fil¬ 
ing.  This  fact  muff  be  within  every  man’s  obfervation 
who  refides  in  England,  and  the  caufe  is  entirely  peculiar 
to  the  country.  The  moiff  vapours  of  the  contiguous 
ocean  are  drawn  up  into  the  clouds  one  hour;  and,  by  the 
oppofing  influence  of  fome  planet  or  ftar  then  rifing  or  cul¬ 
minating,  are  driven  down  the  next;  whence  it  is  obvious, 
that  all  attempts  to  foretel  fuch  mutations  and  changes  as 
thefe  are  abfu.rd  and  futile.  The  objeCt  of  this  part  of 
affrology  means  only  to  afeertain  thofe 'great  and  powerful 
operations  of  the  liars,  which  (hall  be  felt  generally  through¬ 
out  whole  provinces  ;  that,  having  their  caufe  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  conjunctions,  oppofitions,  or. quadratures,  of  the  fu- 
perior  bodies,  will  raife  wind  and  rain  over  a  whole  con¬ 
tinent ;  pervade  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  porous  and 
fubterraneous  countries,  and  clothe  the  face  of  nature  with 
fleecy  fnow  or  hoary  froft ;  or,  from  humidity  and  heat, 
ffiall  either  parch  tiie  land,  while  its  fainting  inhabitants 
galp  for  breath,  or  putrefy  its  air  with  peffilential  quali¬ 
ties,  which  fends  them  by  thoufands  to  the  grave. 

“  The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  in  relation  to  the  wea¬ 
ther,  is  the  conjunctions  and  afpeCts  of  the  planets.  The 
conjunction  of  Saturn  ajrd  Jupiter,  which  ought  accurate¬ 
ly  to  be  obferved,  produces  its  effeCts  in  the  mutation  of 
the  air  many  days  before  and  after.  This  conjunction  hap¬ 
pening  in  hot  and  dry  manfions,  or  with  fixed  ftars  of  the 
fame  nature,  generally  produces  drynefs;  increafeth  heat 
in  fummer,  and  mitigates  the  cold  in  winter;  but  in  moift 
figns  it  portends  rain  and  inundations.  Yet  this  is  dili¬ 
gently  to  be  noted,  that  the  effeCts  produced  by  this  con¬ 
junction  will  be  of  the  nature  of  the  ruling  .planet ;  for, 
if  Saturn  claims  principal  dominion  in  the  place  of  the 
conjunction,  and  is  elevated  above  Jupiter  in  refpeCt  of 
latitude,  it  denotes  many  difeafes,  and  much  evil  in  gene¬ 
ral  ;  but  the  contrary,  if  Jupiter  prevails.  So  likewife 
thefe  two  ponderous  planets  being  in  oppofition,  quartile, 
trine,  or  Textile,  is  a  fign  of  continuance  of. feafons ;  but 
for  the  molt  part  they  bring  impetuous- florins  of  rain  and 
hail;  particularly  if  they  happen  in  the  fpring  time,  in 
moiff  figns,  they  produce  turbulent  air ;  in  fummer,  hail 
and  thunder;  in  autumn,  wind  and  rain;  in  winter,  ob- 
feure  and  thick  clouds  and  dark  air.  Saturn  and  Mars  in 
conjunction,  quartile,  or  oppofition,  ufually  prefage  winds 
and  rain,  hail,  thunder,  lightning,  and  con  n  ("cations,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  feafons  of  the  year;  in  fpring,  wind,  rain, 
and  thunder;  in  fummer,  hail  and  thunder ;  in  autumn, 
violent  rain;  and,  in  winter,  diminution  of  cold.  Saturn 
and  the  Sun  in  conjunction,  quartile,  or  oppofition,  in  the 
fpring-time,  threaten  dark  and  heavy  clouds  ;  in  fummer, 
hail,  thunder,  and  remillion  of  heat ;  in  autumn,  rain  and 
cold;  in  winter,  froft,  fnow,  and  cloudy  weather,  Saturn 
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and  Venus  m  conjuti£l'ian,  quartile,  or  oppofition,  general¬ 
ly  produce  cold  rain  and  Ihowers  ;  in  fpring,  they  bring 
rain  and  cold  ;  in  Cummer,  bidden  and  hafry  (flowers;  in 
autumn,  cold  rain;  in  winter,  fnow  or  fleet,  Saturn  and 
Mercury  in  conjunction,  quartile,  and  oppolition,  in  dry 
figns  and  manfions,  bring  drought ;  in  moilt  ligns,  rain; 
in  the  aiiy,  winds;  in  the  earthy,  cold  air  and  drynefs ; 
particularly  in  the  fpring,  they  produce  wind  and  rain  ;  in 
fummer,  wind  and  (flowers  ;  in  autumn,  wind  and  clouds; 
and,  in  winter,  wind  and  fnow.  Saturn  and  the  moon,  in 
conjunftion,  quartile,  or  oppolition,  affeCt  the  air  accord¬ 
ing  to  that  part  of  the  heavens  wherein  they  are  conjoined 
orafpedted.  In  moift  flgns,  they  portend  clouds,  and  cold- 
nefs ;  in  the  airy,  and  in  Sagittarius  and  Capricorn,  they 
produce  cold,  efpecially  when  the  moon  is  of  full  light  ; 
and,  when  fhe  is  void  of  coitrfe,  they  bring  drought ;  but, 
in  dry  flgns,  they  forelhew  (flarp  air;  and  a  fro  ft  y  feafon, 
if  it  be  in  winter;  generally  the  Moon  and  Saturn  ftir  up 
thick  clouds  and  gentle  (flowers.  In  the  fpring,  they  pro¬ 
duce  a  turbid  and  moift  air;  in  fummer,  moifture,  with 
remifiion  of  heat,  and  fometimes  hail,  if  there  be  any  af- 
pedt  of  Mars  or  Mercury ;  in  autumn,  a  cloudy  air;  in 
winter,  clouds  and  fnow,  with  vehement  cold. 

“Jupiter  and  Mars,  in  conjunction,  quartile,  or  oppofl- 
tion,  change  the  quality  of  the  air,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  flgns  and  ftars  to  which  they  are  configurated.  In 
hot  and  dry  manfions,  they  caufe  great  heat ;  in  the  moift 
ligns,  thunder  and  rain  ;  but,  particularly  in  the  fpring- 
time,  they  produce  winds  and  turbulent  air;  in  fummer, 
heat,  with  thunder  and  lightning;  in  autumn,  tempeftu- 
ous  and  windy  air  ;  and,  in  winter,  remifiion  of  cold  and 
temperature  of  air.  But,  in  this  conjunction,  we  muft  ob- 
ferve  the  ruling  planet ;  for,  if  Jupiter  hath  rule  above 
Mars,  it  denotes  much  good  and  felicity,  plenty  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  of  all  fuch  things  as  ferve  for  the 
fuftenance  of  man.  Alfo,  Jupiter  and  Mars,  with  tem- 
peftuous  ftars,  as  Ardhirus,  the  Eagle,  tail  of  the  Dolphin, 
light  ftar  of  the  Crown,  &c.  ftir  up  wind  and  hail,  and  in 
fummer  thunder.  Jupiter  and  the  Sun,  in  conjunction, 
quartile,  or  oppofition,  bring  wholefome  winds  and  ferene 
.air,  particularly  in  fpring  and  autumn;  in  fummer  they 
produce  thunder,  and  in  winter  remifiion  of  cold.  Jupi¬ 
ter  and  Venus,  in  conjunction,  quartile,  or  oppofition,  ge¬ 
nerally  produce  ferenity  and  temperature  of  air ;  in  the 
moift  figns,  they  promife  gentle  (flowers;  in  other  ligns, 
fair  weather,  wholefome  winds,  and  fertility  of  all  things. 
Jupiter  and  Mercury,  in  conjunction,  quartile,  or  oppofi¬ 
tion,  ftir  up  winds  and  rain  ;  in  tire  fiery  figns,  they  bring 
drynefs  and  warm  winds;  in  the  airy  figns,  fair  weather, 
but  winds  in  all  feafons  of  the  year;  particularly,  in  the 
fpring  and  autumn  they  portend  hail,  and  in  winter  fnow. 
Jupiter  and  the  Moon,  in  conjunction,  quartile,  or  oppo¬ 
sition,  produce  gentle  winds,  ferenity,  and  temperature  of 
•the  air ;  yet  they  alter  the  w  eather,  according  to  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  fign  which  they  poflefs;  but  at  all  times  they 
generally  denote  a  mild  and  temperate  feafon. 

“  Mars  and  the  Sun,  in  conjunction,  quartile,  or  oppo¬ 
fition,  tp.  the  fiery  figns,  portend  heat  and  drynefs;  in  the 
watery,  hail,  thunder,  and  lightning  ;  in  the  airy,  clouds  ; 
and,  in  the  earthy,  violent  winds;  in  the  fpring  and  au¬ 
tumn,  they  excite  dry  winds ;  in  fummer,  great  heat,  light¬ 
ning,  and  thunder;  and,  in  winter,  remifiion  of  cold.  Mars 
and  Venus,  in  conjunction,  quartile,  or  oppolition,  are  pro¬ 
ductive  of  much  -rain,  if  in  moift  figns,  efpecially  in  fpring 
and  autumn;  in  fummer,  they  engender  Ihowers ;  in  win¬ 
ter,  remifiion  of  cold.,  and  often  fnow.  Mars  and  Mer¬ 
cury,  in  conjunction,  quartile,  or  oppolition,  in  winter  and 
fpring,  foretel  fnow;  in  fummer,  tiumder  and  hail ;  in  au¬ 
tumn,  hail  and  great  winds-;  and,  in  fiery  and  dry  figns, 
they  prefege  warmth  and  excefllve  drought.  Mars  and 
the  Moon,  in  conjunction,  quartile,  or  oppofition,  in  moift 
flgns,  demonftrate  rain ;  in  fiery,  drynefs,  red  clouds,  and 
fometimes  rain  ;  in  fummer,  lightning,  hail,  and  corrufca- 
tions.  Mars,  entering  new  figns,  very  often  changes  the 
air;  fo  Mars,  pafling  by  Succulte,  op  Hyades,  produces 
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clouds  and  moifture.  Mars  in  Cancer,  with  north  latitude, 
in  autumn  and  winter,  brings  warm  weather,  with  w'ind 
and  rain,  and  (harp  diieafes,  if  Mars  be  in  afpeCt  with  Sa¬ 
turn,  Venus,  or  Mercury.  Mars  palling  by  the  Pleiades 
makes  a  cloudy  feafon  ;  and,  being  accompanied  wfith  ftars 
of  a  tempeftuous  nature,  as  ArCturus,  the  Eagle,  bright 
ftar  of  the  Crown,  Bull’s  Eye,  Tail  of  the  Dolphin,  Pro- 
cyon,  Fidicula,  Scorpion’s  Heart,  Virgin’s  Spike,  &c.  ri- 
ftng  or  fetting  with  them,  forefhews  a  turbulent,  windy, 
and  oftentimes  a  fultry  and  unwholefoYne,  air.  The  Sun 
and  Venus  in  conjunction  commonly  produce  moifture;  in 
fpring-  and  autumn,  rain  ;  in  fummer,  lliovvers  and  thun¬ 
der  ;  in  winter,  rain.  The  Sun  and  Mercury  in  conjunc¬ 
tion,  in  the  airy  figns  produce  winds,  in  the  watery  figns 
rain,  in  the  fiery,  drought  and  warm  winds  injurious  to 
mankind.  The  Sun  and  Moon,  in  conjunction,  quartile,  or 
oppofition,  in  moift  figns,  portend  rain;  in  fiery  figns,  fair 
weather,  but  generally  they  alter  the  ftate  of  the  air,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quality  of  the  ruling  planet  and  the  nature 
of  the  feafon.  The  conjunction,  femi-fextile,  and  fextile, 
of  Venus  and  Mercury,  infer  (tore  of  wind  and  rain  ;  and, 
in  winter,  fnow  ;  provided  they  be  nearly  equal  in  motion  ; 
Venus  in  the  firft  decade  of  Cancer  prefages  rain  :  alfo, 
being  with  the  Pleiades,  Hyades,  and  the  Aftelli,  Ihe  de¬ 
notes  a  moift  feafon.  If,  in  the  autumnal  quarter,  more 
retrograde  planets  be  with  the  fun  than  in  the  other  fea¬ 
fons,  which  in  the  winter  following  will  become  direCt,  it 
is  a  fign  of  great  drought. 

“  Daily  experience  (hews,  that  the  weather  is  much  va¬ 
ried  by  the  fituation  of  the  winds;  for,  according  to  their 
different  bearing  is  the  feafon  much  inclined,  fometimes  to 
hail,  rain,  and  fnow,  and  again  to  fair  weather  ;  wherefore 
I  (hall  ftate  thole  afpeCts  which  are  found  to  attract,  raife, 
vary,  or  alter,  the  pofition  of  the  winds,  as  they  alternately 
rife  or  fet  in  parallels  to  the  different  bearings  of  the  earth. 
Belides  thefe,  there  are  lateral  and  collateral  winds,  blow¬ 
ing  between  thefe  points,  which  partake  more  or  lefs  of 
the  quality  of  the  foregoing,  as  they  approach  or  recede 
from  them.  Saturn  is  the  mover  of  theeaftern  winds,  Ju¬ 
piter  of  the  northern,  Mars  of  the  weft  and  fouth,  Venus 
of  the  fouthern,  and  Mercury  according  as  he  (hall  be  in 
afpeCt  with  others ;  the  Sun  and  Moon  raife  the  weftern 
winds.  The  quality  of  the  winds,  and  their  bearing,  is 
alfo  known  from  their  pofitions  in  the  horofeope  ;  for,  the 
planets  with  latitude  and  fouth  declination,  from  the  me¬ 
ridian,  caufe  the  fouthern  winds  to  blow  ;  from  the  imum 
calit  with  latitude  and  northern  declination,  they  then 
promote  the  northern  winds;  the  oriental  planets  move 
the  eaftern  winds,  but  the  occidental  the  weftern  winds ; 
and,  when  they  are  weak,  they  attract  or  caufe  the  inter¬ 
mediate  winds  to  blow.  Alfo  the  fituation  and  quality  of 
the  winds  are  gathered  from  the  latitude  of  the  moon,  as 
file  inclines  to  the  north  and  fouth ;  fo  the  figns  will  alfo 
demonftrate  the  winds:  for  Aries,  Leo,  and  Sagittarius, 
excite  the  north-weft  winds ;  Taurus,  Virgo,  and  Capri¬ 
corn,  the  fouth-eaft ;  Gemini,  Libra,  and  Aquaries,  the 
north-eaft ;  Cancer,  Scorpio,  and  Pifces,  the  fouth-weft. 
Likewife,  from  the  application  of  Mercury  to  the  other 
planets,  we  may  in  fome  meafure  prognofticate  tire  quality 
of  the  winds ;  for,  if  Mercury  apply  to  Saturn,  it  produ¬ 
ces  great  winds,  clouds,  and  rain  ;  iftojupiter,  mild  winds; 
if  to  Mars,  warm  winds  ;  if  to  Mars  and  tire  Sun,  warm 
and  hurtful  winds;  if  to  Venus,  cold  winds. 

“  Alfo  the  riling,  culminating,  and  fetting,  of  the  fixed 
ftars,  with  the  fun,  moon,  and  other  planers,  alter  the  ftate 
of  the  winds  in  the  following  manner :  Regulus,  or  the 
Lion’s  Heart,  fetting  with  the  Sun,  excites  the  weft  winds 
to  blow  many  days  together.  The  rifing  of  Pleiades  with 
the  Sun  moveth  the  eaft  wind.  The  fetting  of  ArCturus 
ftirreth  up  the  fouth  winds.  The  fetting  of  Pleiades  with 
the  Sun  excites  the  north-eaft  wind.  The  riling  of  the 
Dolphin  with  the  Sun  alfo  produces  wind.  The  rifing  or 
fetting  of  ArCturus,  with  the  Sun,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars, 
or  Mercury,  begetteth  winds.  The  fetting  of  Hyades 
troubles  both  fea  and  land,  efpecially  when  Mars  and  Mer- 
i  cury 
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citry  give  afpeft.  If,  at  the  time  of  the  matutine  fetting 
of  Dolphin,  there  be  (bowers,  there  will  be  none  at  the  ri¬ 
ling  of  Arflurus.  The  riling  of  the  Haedi  produces  rain. 
The  matutine  riling  of  the  greater  Dog-liar  produces  heat, 
iroubleth  the  feas,  and  calls  an  univerfal  lallitude  overall 
things.  Ptolemy,  from  many  years  obfervation,  deduced 
the  following  effects  from  the  fixed  (tars  riling  with  the 
fun.  Orion’s  Girdle,  riling  with  the  fun,  maketh  a  tur¬ 
bid  air.  The  fetting  of  the  Crown  prefages  tempelts.  Sy- 
rius  and  Aquilo,  riling  in  the  evening,  produce  tempelts. 
The  fetting  of  Regulus  caufes  the  north  wind,  and  fome- 
times  rain.  The  fetting  of  the  Dolphin  produces  wind  and 
fnow.  The  fetting  of  Vindemiator  moveth  the  north-ealt 
wind.  The  riling  of  the  Ram’s  Horn  brings  rain  and  fnow. 
The  velpertine  riling  of  ArChirus  portends  tempelts.  The 
riling  of  the  Pleiades  maketh  the  welt  wind  to  blow.  The 
velpertine  fetting  of  Syrius  produces  the  fouthand  north- 
north-eaft  winds.  The  matutine  letting  ot  the  Hyades 
prefages  rain  and  the  fouth  wind.  The  velpertine  fetting 
of  the  Pleiades  moves  the  mild  fouth  wind,  terminating  in 
the  welt.  The  riling  of  the  Succulse  brings  rain.  The 
riling  of  Orion  maketh  the  welt  wind  to  blow.  I  he  ma¬ 
tutine  fetting  of  the  Eagle  caufes  great  heat  and  the  fouth 
wind;  of  A  returns  denotes  (bowers  ;  of  the  Succulae  pro¬ 
duces  rain,  fnow,  and  winds. 

“  The  Sun,  riling  with  the  Affelli,  fills  the  air  with 
thunder,  lightning,  and  Ihowers.  The  Sun  riling  with  the 
Eagle  produces  fnow,  as  alio  with  the  Tail  of  the  Goat, 
and  Head  of  Medufa.  His  riling  with  Aldebaran  and  the 
ffars  of  Orion,  produces  wind,  rain,  thunder,  and  light¬ 
ning.  When  he  rifes  with  the  cloudy  (tars  in  Leo,  with 
Orion,  with  the  tail  of  Leo,  the  light  (tar  of  Hydra,  the 
Crown,  or  the  (tars  in  the  forehead  of  the  Scorpion,  it  por¬ 
tends  a  cloudy  feafon.  The  Sun  fetting  with  the  Harp  de¬ 
notes  a  cold  and  moilt  time  ;  with  the  Pleiades,  mild  Ihow¬ 
ers  ;  with  Regulus,  Ihowers,  thunder,  and  lightning;  with 
the  Greater  Dog-ffar,  warm  time,  with  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning;  with  Orion  and  Aldebaran,  a  turbid,  windy,  and 
wet,  air;  with  Acanor,  and  the  liars  of  Jupiter,  a  ferene 
and  temperate  feafon  ;  with  the  liars  of  the  nature  of  Sa¬ 
turn,  he  produces  cold  rain  or  fnow  ;  with  the  liars  ol  Ve¬ 
nus, rain  or  milt;  with  the  liars  of  Mars,  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning.  Saturn,  with  the  Head  of  Medufa,  begetteth  cold 
and  moillure ;  with  the  Pleiades,  he  troubles  the  air,  and 
engenders  clouds,  rain,  and  fnow;  with  the  liars  of  Orion 
he  produces  wind  and  Ihowers;  with  Ardlurus,  wind  and 
rain;  with  the  Virgin’s  Spike,  Ihowers  and  thunder;  with 
the  Dolphin,  bright  liar  of  the  Crown,  Goat’s  Tail,  or  the 
Harp,  he  caufes  a  moilt  and  cloudy  time,  and  fometimes 
fnow  and  rain;  with  Prefepe,  and  the  Hyades,  winds, 
clouds,  rain,  and  thunder ;  with  the  Lion’s  Heart,  thun¬ 
der  and  rain  ;  with  the  Greater  Dog-ltar,  winds,  rain,  thun¬ 
der,  and  lightning.  Jupiter,  riling  with  Regulus,  brings 
fair  w'eather  in  winter,  and  mitigates  the  cold,  and  increa- 
fetli  the  heat  in  Cummer  ;  with  the  Neck  of  the  Lion  it  pro¬ 
duces  winds,  and  with  Acanor  it  promifes  ferenity.  Mars 
riling  with  the  Goat’s  Tail  forelhews  a  moilt  time ;  with  the 
liars  in  the  Scorpion’s  Forehead,  cold  rain  or  fnow  ;  with 
Ardturus,  vehement  winds,  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning; 
with  the  Eagle,  rain,  fnow,  and  great  coldnefs ;  with  the 
ffars  of  Orion,  Hyades,  Regulus,  and  the  Dog-ltar,  great 
heat.  Mercury  with  the  Pleiades  produces  mild  winds 
and  rain;  with  the  Eagle,  fnow  or  rain;  with  the  liars  of 
Orion,  Hyades,  Regulus,  and  the  Dog-ftar,  winds,  (bow¬ 
ers,  thunder,  and  lightning;  with  the  Goat’s  Tail,  cold 
winds,  fnow,  or  Ihowers;  with  the  Back  and  Neck  of  the 
Lion,  moiff  winds;  with  the  Lion’s  Tail,  Spica  Virgo,  the 
Harp,  &c.  it  portends  a  hidden  change  to  wind  and  rain. 

“  Now  thefe  and  the  like  afpeCts,  being  collected, 
throughout  the  year,  by  the  help  of  an  Ephemeris,  and 
carefully  arranged,  and  well  conlidered,  will,  in  a  remark¬ 
able  manner,  forelhew  the  general  tendency  of  the  wea¬ 
ther  for  the  year  to  come,  in  whatever  country  or  climate 
thefe  afpedts  are  made.  And  this  is  the  mode  that  is  or 
ought  to  be  adopted  by  thole  who  calculate  or  foretei  the 
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weather  in  our  common  almanacs,  and  which,  if  correctly 
done,  will  be  found  generally  true.” 

Calculations  for  the  rife,  growth,  duration,  and  fall,  of 
empires,  are  conducted  in  a  fimilar  manner;  examples  of 
which  the  prefent  author  has  given  in  the  origin  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  in  the  recent  fall  of  the  mo¬ 
narchy  of  France  ;  which  he  pretends  to  have  foretold  fix 
years  before  either  of  thefe  events  took  place.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  calculation  of  nativities ,  we  (ball  give  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  operation  in  this  author’s  own  words  :  “As 
the  calculation  of  nativities  is  a  moft  interefting  and  curious 
(peculation,  it  is  neceffary  to  Hate,  in  the  plained  language, 
the  principles  on  which  it  is  conducted.  It  is  manifell  to 
the  mod  fuperficial  obferver,  that  a  certain  lecret  power 
is  diffufed  through  all  things  that  are  near  the  earth,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  firmament,  and  cir¬ 
cumambient  air,  and  to  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
luminaries  and  other  celedial  bodies.  The  fun,  being  the 
fuperior  luminary  and  the  fountain  of  life,  governs  all 
things  that  bear  relation  to  the  earth,  not  only  by  varying 
the  feafons,  and  bringing  to  perfection  the  feeds  of  ani¬ 
mals,  and  the  fruitfulnefs  of  plants,  the  flowing  of  wa¬ 
ters  and  the  mutation  of  bodies,  but  alfo  the  changes  of 
the  day,  of  heat  and  moidure,  of  drynefs  and  cold,  as  it 
hath  rel’peCl  to  the  meridian,  or  mid -heaven.  The  moon 
alio,  being  neared  to  the  earth,  diftils  down  an  amazing 
influence,  by  which  things  animate  and  inanimate  are  af- 
leCted  and  changed.  Rivers  are  augmented  and  diminilh- 
ed  according  to  her  light ;  the  tides  vary  as  (he  rifes  and 
fets  ;  plants  and  animals,  in  whole  or  in  part,  increafe  and 
decreafe  with  her.  In  the  fame  manner  the  liars,  fixed 
and  erratic,  as  they  keep  on  their  uniform  courfe,  caufe 
many  appearances  around  us,  for  they  produce  cold  and 
heat,  and  wind  and  rain,  by  which  alio  things  on  earth  are 
fuitably  governed;  and  their  mutual  configurations,  as 
their  influences  co-operate  with  or  oppofe  one  another,  pro¬ 
duce  variations  accordingly. 

“  The  power  of  the  fun  is  on  all  hands  admitted  to  be 
mod  prevalent,  as  it  is  obvioufly  moll  univerfal.  The 
other  heavenly  bodies,  according  to  the  variety  of  their 
afpeCls  with  the  fun,  unite  with,  or  refill,  his  influence, 
agreeable  to  the  nature  and  force  of  fuch  afpedls.  This 
happens  mod  frequently,  and  mod  forcibly,  with  the  moon, 
at  all  the  changes.  But  thefe  affeClions  in  the  ffars  operate 
more  obfcurely,  and  employ  longer  time,  according  to  their 
declination,  or  as  they  appear  or  difappear  in  our  horizon. 
Hence  then,  by  the  rules  of  nature,  and  the  tedimony  of 
our  own  reafon  and  experience,  it  mull  be  admitted,  that 
of  all  the  planets,  the  influence  of  the  fun  is  the  mod  power¬ 
ful;  and  that  the  influence  of  the  other  planets  have  mod 
energy,  when  the  beams  of  the  fun  co-operate  with  them. 
The  moon  likewife,  by  reafon  of  her  fwiftnefs,  and  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  earth,  modifies  and  conveys  thefe  influences 
to  fublunary  bodies,  with  a  force  fuperior  to  all  the  other 
ffars.  And  thefe  influences  are  always  mod  powerful,  and 
molt  vilible  in  their  effects,  when  this  mediation  of  the 
moon  is  exercifed  in  conveying  the  influences  of  the  liars 
to  the  fun,  or  of  the  fun  to  the  other  ffars,  and  thence  to 
the  earth.  But,  in  defining  thefe  varying  properties  and 
effects,  particular  regard  mud  be  had  to  the  latitude,  decli¬ 
nation,  riling,  and  fetting,  of  the  liars,  both  fixed  and  erratic, 
efpecially  thofe  which  approach  neared  to  the  ecliptic. 

“  Whoever  conteriiplates  thefe  premifes,  and  attentively 
obferves  the  afpedls,  will  find,  that  not  only  Conjoined  bo¬ 
dies  are  fubjedl  to  the  configurations  of  the  ffars,  but  alfo 
the  buddings  and  perfection  of  feeds  are  framed  and  form¬ 
ed  according  to  the  quality  with  which  the  heavenly  mat¬ 
ter  and  circumambient  air  is  endued.  The  obfervant  huf- 
bandman  and  Ihepherd  pre-conjedltire  the  proper  feafons 
for  feed-fowing,  planting,  and  procreation  of  animals,  by 
confulting  the  (late  of  the  winds  and  the  face  of  the  Iky. 
The  Ikilful  mariner  likewife  prepares  againft  the  dangers 
of  an  approaching  dorm  by  fimilar  obfervations ;  but  they 
are  frequently  deceived  for  want  of  better  experience,  and 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  courfes  and  effetts  of  the 
4  L  heavenly 
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heavenly  bodies,  which,  when  exaflly  underftood,  conduce 
to  an  aimed:  certain  prefcience  herein.  For  it  is  found, 
that  he  who  corredtly  knows  the  motions  of  the  ftars,  and 
their  configurations  with  the  fun  and  moon,  and  is  not  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  times,  nor  the  place,  nor  the  afpedls,  and  is 
well  fkilled  in  the  fimple  ways  of  nature,  can  admirably 
foretel,  in  any  feafon,  the  proper  ftate  and  temperature  of 
the  air,  as  that  it  will  be  hotter  or  moifter,  or  colder  or 
drier,  according  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  ref- 
pedtive  rays  of  the  (tars  and  moon  configurated  with  the 
fun.  And,  as  thefe  fpeculations  are  founded  upon  the 
mod  fimple  principles  of  nature,  as  that  the  fun  is  hot  and 
dry,  and  the  moon  is  cold  and  moid,  and  the  obfervations 
deduced  herefrom  are  feldom  known  to  vary  ;  fo,  by  fimi- 
]ar  qualities  and  obfervations,  and  by  rules  equally  well 
founded,  we  obtain  an  extenfive  prefcience  refpedfing  man. 
For,  from  the  natural  (late  of  the  ambient  and  heavenly 
matter  at  the  time  of  the  condrudtion  of  the  body,  it  is 
eafy  to  know  in  general,  the  quality  and  temperature  of 
each  perfon  born  ;  that  Inch  (hall  be  the  formation  of  his 
body,  and  fuch  the  difpolition  of  his  mind,  and  inch  the  fu¬ 
ture  events,  advantageous  or  difadvantageous,  of  his  life, 
according  to  the  date  of  the  heavens  at  that  particular  time, 
whether  qualified  for  the  produftion  of  fuch  a  temper,  or 
whether  inimical  to  it.  Thus,  a  prefage  is  not  only  poflible 
by  the  laws  of  nature,  but  proper  and  necedary  to  the 
vvifdom  and  well-being  of  fociety.  The  errors  of  thofe 
who  do  not  underdand  the  fundamental  principles  of  this 
learning,  have  doubtlefs  afforded  drong  and  plaufible  rea- 
fons  to  the  bulk  of  mankind  for  difcarding  it  altogether, 
and  for  conlidering  thofe  events  which  others  have  more 
fuccefsfully  afcertained,  to  be  the  effects  of  mere  chance. 
But  furely  a  doftrine  is  not  to  be  rejected,  becaufe  fome  of 
its*  followers  are  vicious  or  ignorant.  In  this  (peculation, 
above  all  others,  reafonable  allowances  diould  be  made,  as 
well  for  the  weaknefs  of  human  comprehenfion,  as  for  the 
great  and  ^indefinable  extent  of  the  contemplation. 

“  But  that  adrological  predictions  are  pofiible,  and  to 
be  defined  with  great  precifion,  when  properly  managed, 
is  an  adertion  mod  true  and  manifed.  It  remains,  there¬ 
fore,  that  we  Ipeak  of  the  advantages  of  this  benevolent 
difpenfation  of  Providence  ;  for,  if  a  foreknowledge  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  or  necedary  to  the  fafety  and  future  happinefs 
of  the  foul,  what  can  be  more  fo  in  refpeCt  to  the  body, 
lince  it  affords  not  only  temporal  delight,  happinefs,  and 
pleafure,  but  enables  us  to  underdand  things' both  divine 
and  human  ?  Whatever  happens  in  the  courfe  of  nature, 
either  necedarily  or  accidentally,  that  materially  affeCfs 
our  profperity  or  adverfity,  and  either  prolongs  life  or  de- 
droys  it,  if  they  happen  fuddenly  and  unexpectedly,  con¬ 
found  with  fear,  or  tranfport  with  joy;  but,  if  they  are 
foreknown,  they  fortify  the  mind  by  fuch  foreknowledge, 
and  prepare  it  for  fudaining  the  bed  or  word  occurrences 
with  calmnefs  and  ferenity.  In  what  refpedt  therefore  is 
man  fuperior  to  the  irrational  part  of  the  creation,  if  he 
cannot  bear  to  know  the  hour  of  his  dilTolution  >  The 
terms  of  our  exidence,  as  every  day’s  experience  repeat¬ 
edly  (hews,  are  that  we  mud  die.  Where  then,  to  minds 
fraught  with  reafon  and  integrity,  can  be  the  horror,  the 
diftrefs,  or  calamity,  of  knowing  nearly  the  time  when  that 
certain  event  diall  take  place  ?  To  men  of  a  virtuous  ha¬ 
bit,  fuch  a  knowledge  mud  be  invaluable  ;  and  to  thofe  of 
ieis  fcrupulous  principles,  it  cannot  be  unwelcome,  provi¬ 
ded  reafon  or  philofophy  make  up  any  part  of  their  con- 
ftitution.  And  furely  1  need  not  mention  a  dronger  in¬ 
dance  of  the  advantages  of  prefcience,  than  what  will  na¬ 
turally  arife  from  the  obfervation  of  every  man  of  experi¬ 
ence,  when  he  looks  back  upon  the  occurrences  of  his  pad 
life,  and  recollects  but  half  the  lodes  and  inconveniences 
lie  has  fudained,  only  for  want  of  that  foreknowledge  in 
worldly  affairs  which  the  art  of  prediction  fupplies. 

“  We  are  not  however  to  believe,  that  the  accidents  and 
events  of  life  fo  befal  men,  as  though  a  law  were  fet  over 
them  by  fome  indilfoluble  caufe  from  above,  by  which 
they  are  of  ncceffity  brought  to  pals,  no  other  caufe  be- 
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ing  able  to  oppofe  or  prevent  them.  It  were  unphilofo- 
phical  and  abftird  thus  to  imagine ;  for  the  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  is  immutable  by  divine  law,  and  the  mu¬ 
tation  of  earthly  things  is  difpofed  of  and  revealed  by  a 
natural  generation  and  order,  which  the  fuperior  caufe  fol¬ 
lows  by  accident.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  many 
things  happen  to  man,  not  only  by  reafon  of  the  natural 
and  proper  quality  of  the  heavenly  matter,  but  alfo  by  the 
operation  of  fome  more  univerfal  caufes;  as  by  great  mu¬ 
tations  and  mixtures  of  the  elements,  plagues  and  pedilen- 
ces,  and  floods  and  conflagrations,  are  produced,  by  which 
multitudes  are  at  once  fwept  away,  and  perifli  under  one 
common  fatality.  Thus  greater  caufes  always  overcome 
the  lefs,  and  the  ftronger  the  weaker;  and,  whenever  the 
ffronger  power  prevails  in  any  great  mutation,  the  more 
general  effects  we  have  been  (peaking  of  happen. 

“  Hence  it  is  demonffrable,  that,  though  fimple  caufes 
have  natural  properties  peculiar  to  themfelves,  yet  there 
are  other  caufes  equally  fimple,  which  operate  in  contact 
with  thofe  of  the  former,  and  by  which  the  bare  fimple 
nature  of  each  is  changed  by  mutation  into  a  third  quality, 
which  differs  in  nature  from  either  of  the  former  ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  fuch  fimple  natural  properties  are  either  part¬ 
ly  or  wholly  changed,  or  otherwife  fruffrated  or  diverted. 
As  for  example,  in  the  weather,  the  fun,  in  his  own  fimple 
nature,  is  the  fountain  of  light  and  heat;  but,  being  join¬ 
ed  with  Saturn,  never  fails,  if  not  prevented  by  fome  other 
apparent  caufe,  both  in  winter  and  Cummer,  to  produce 
cold  and  cloudy  weather.  But,  if  Mars  happens  to  be 
joined  in  configuration  with  them,  the  cafe  is  altered,  and, 
inffead  of  cold,  the  weather  will  not  fail  in  fummer  to  be 
hot  and  fultry,  though  at  the  fame  time  cloudy,  corruf- 
ciiotts,  and  diforderly ;  and,  in  winter,  remarkably  clofe 
and  warm,  though  lowering  and  turbulent ;  more  efpecial- 
ly  if  attended  with  a  new  or  (till  moon.  Thefe  are  faCts 
founded  upon  a  rational  hypothefis,  and  proved  by  long 
experience  and  conffant  obfervation.  Calculators  of  na¬ 
tivities,  therefore,  when  they  Ipeak  of  thofe  things  which 
may  come  to  pafs,  can  do  it  in  no  other  way,  conformable 
to  truth  and  nature,  but  by  the  power  and  effects  of  the 
circumambient  matter  or  afpefts,  which,  being  more  or 
lefs  inclined  to  fuch  a  temperature,  will  produce  fuch  an 
accident,  ftature  of  body,  or  difpofition  of  mind. 

“Thefe  obfervations  become  clear  and  obvious,  from  a 
confideration  of  the  planets  and  their  afpeCts.  The  Sun 
is  found  by  nature  to  caufe  heat  and  drynefs  in  a  moderate 
degree.  His  power  and  influence  are  mod  vifible  to  our 
fenles,  by  reafon  of  his  magnitude,  and  the  manife.lt  mu¬ 
tations  of  the  feafons  ;  for,  by  how  much  the  nearer  lie  ap¬ 
proaches  to  our  vertical  point,  by  fo  much  the  more  he  ftirs 
up  heat  in  us,  and  fubjects  us  to  his  nature.  But  the  nature 
of  theMoon  ischiefly  moilteiiing  ;  for, being nearerthe  earth, 
(he  exhales  the  vapours  of  all  moift  bodies,  and  thus  evidently 
affeCts  all  moilt  things,  and  putrefies  them;  but,  becaufe 
of  her  analogy  with  the  Sun,  fhe  moderately  participates 
of  heat.  The  planet  Saturn  cools  and  dries,  becaufe  lie 
is  far  diftant  from  the  heat  of  t he  fun  and  vapours  of  the 
earth ;  but  iie  cools  mod  abundantly,  and  dries  mod  mo¬ 
derately.  The  Georgium  Sidus,  though  he  might  have 
great  influence  on  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  yet  can  have  little 
or  none  upon  the  earth,  on  account  of  his  vaft  diftance, 
being  fcarcely  vifible  to  t he  naked  eye.  The  other  planets 
receive  virtue  alfo  according  to  their  difiance,  and  to  the 
configurations  they  make  witli  the  fun  and  moon.  Mars 
drieth  much,  and  burns,  becaufe  of  his  hot  and  fiery  na¬ 
ture;  but  the  influence  of  Jupiter  is  temperate,  becaufe 
he  moves  between  the  coldnefs  of  Saturn  and  the  heat  of 
Mars.  Venus  hath  nearly  the  fame  temperature,  but  in 
a  different  meafure,  becaufe  of  her  vicinity  to  the  lun; 
fhe  moiftens  mod,  as  does  the  Moon,  through  the  great nefs 
of  their  light,  by  which  they  a  flu  me  the  tnoiftiire  of  the 
vapours  of  t lie  earth.  Mercury  fometimes  dries,  and  fome- 
tinies  moiftens  ;  according  to  his  pofition  and  configuration 
with  other  liars.  Hence  arife  the  four  principal  humours, 
whence  all  bodies  are  engendered.  Two  of  them  are  ge¬ 
nerative 
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nerative  and  aftive,  the  hot  and  the  moift ;  for,  by  thefe 
are  all  things  joined  together,  and  increafed  :  and  two  are 
corruptive  and  hurtful ;  the  dry  and  the  cold  ;  tor  by  thefe 
all  things  are  diflolved  and  deftroyed.  Wherefore  two  ot 
the  planets,  viz.  Jupiter  and  Venus,  are  defined  to  be  be- 
nefics,  becaufe  of  their  benevolent  temperature,  and  be- 
eaufe  heat  and  moifture  equally  abounds  in  tiiein  ;  and  like- 
wife  the  moon,  for  the  famereafon.  But  Saturn  and  Mars, 
being  of  an  oppofite  nature,  are  defined  to  be  of  a  male¬ 
volent  and  deftriuftive  influence,  by  reafon  of  the  extreme 
cold  of  the  one,  and  the  violent  heat  of  the  other. 

“  Thus  the  power  of  thefe  various  affedtions,  being 
mixed  among  themf'elves,  produce  many  differences  ot 
quality  in  the  circumambient  matter  which  continually  fur- 
rounds  us;  the  proper  and  diftinft  power  of  which,  alter¬ 
nately  prevailing,  is  changed  more  or  lei's  by  the  force  of 
other  configurations.  To  thefe  effects,  the  operation  ot 
the  fixed  (tars  in  general  contribute  not  a  little.  Thofe  of 
the  greateft  magnitude  are  the  molt  powerful  and  efficaci¬ 
ous;  and  thofe  in  or  near  the  ecliptic  have  more  energy 
than  thofe  remote  from  it.  The  bright  Bars  have  more 
influence  than  the  dull  and  languid  ;  thofe  of  a  red  colour 
partake  of  the  quality  of  Mars;  thofe  of  a  lead  colour 
operate  with  limilar  effedt  to  Saturn  ;  and  fo  of  the  others, 
according  to  their  affinity  with  the  planets.  Stars  which 
have  north  latitude  and  declination  affect  us  molt ;  and 
thofe  with  lotith  latitude,  the  more  fouthern.  Thofe  fitu- 
ated  in  the  zenith  influence  more  than  thofe  which  are 
more  remote;  and  inch  as  are  in  partile  conjundtion  of  any 
planet,  or  which  rife  or  fet,  or  culminate,  with  them, 
have  a  more  than  oridinary  power  and  influence. 

“  Now  from  this  difpofition  and  temperature  are  brought 
about  the  great  ends  and  purpofesof  nature,  by  means  of  the 
afpedts  and  petitions  of  the  planets  configurated  in  the  hea¬ 
vens,  and  thus  adting  upon  the  earth  ;  and  it  is  upon  thefe 
afpedls  and  configurations  that  the  art  of  prediction  is 
founded,  and  the  events  of  futurity  fought  out  andknowm. 
To  reduce  thefe  to  practice,  in  the  calculation  of  a  nati¬ 
vity,  let  us  fuppofe  an  inlant  born  at  any  given  time.  Firft 
project  the  horofeope,  or  plan  of  the  planet’s  way  in  the 
heavens.  Examine,  at  that  inftant  of  time,  by  the  help 
of  an  ephemeris  for  the  fame  year,  what  was  the  pofition 
of  the  fun,  moon,  and  planets,  in  refpedt  to  their  afpedts 
with  each  other,  with  the  principal  fjxed  ftars,  and  with 
that  latitude  on  the  earth  where  the  infant  was  born.  Col- 
ledt  thefe  afpedts,  and  place  them  with  great  care  precife- 
ly  in  the  fame  degree  and  minute  in  the  horofeope  as  they 
were  found  in  the  zodiac,  and  particularly  mark  down  the 
places  of  the  moon’s  nodes;  and  the  figure  will  be  ready 
for  confidcration.  The  firft  thing  to  be  done  is  to  find  out 
the  place  of  the  apheta,  hyltg,  prorogator ,  or  fignificator  of 
life,  and  the  anareta,  promittor,  or  Jignifcator  of  death. 

“  The  aphetic,  hylegiacal,  or  prorogatory,  places,  are 
thofe  particular  fituations  in  the  figure,  or  in  the  heavens, 
from  whence  the  apheta,  hyleg,  prorogator,  or  fignificator 
of  life,  is  to  be  taken.  Thefe  appellations  have  all  the 
fame  meaning,  and  lignify  that  planet  or  flar  which  is  lord 
of  Life.  The  firft  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  the  fecond 
from  the  Hebrew,  the  third  from  the  Latin.  Thefe  hyle¬ 
giacal  or  prorogatory  places  are  in  number  five,  viz.  the 
afeendant,  the  feventh,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh,  houfes; 
and  they  are  taken  from  the  five  degrees  next  and  imme¬ 
diately  above  the  cufp  of  the  afeendant  to  the  twenty-five 
degrees  below  the  cufp  of  the  fame,  computed  by  oblique 
afeenfion.  In  the  fame  manner  they  are  determined  in  the 
feventh,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh,  houfes;  for  inftance, 
it  is  computed  from  the  five  degrees  in  the  eighth  houfe, 
to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  houfe,  towards  the  twelfth  ; 
which  middle  is  eafily  found,  by  adding  half  the  femi- 
diurnal  arch  to  the  right  afeenfion  of  the  meridian,  and 
where  that  ends  is  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  houfe;  the 
part  beyond  which  is  not  hylegiacal  or  prorogator.y.  Now 
thefe  only  are  the  places  in  which  the  planet  who  aflumes 
the  power  of  hyleg  or  giver  of  life  can  be  found;  for 
vvhatfoever  is  under  the  earth  is  not  fit  for  fuch  dominion; 


nor  is  any  pofition  above  the  earth,  which  hath  not  confi¬ 
guration  to  the  horofeope.  The  twelfth  houfe,  therefore, 
which  is  called  the  evil  angle,  is  not  prorogatory,  becaufa 
it  not  only  declines  from  the  angle,  but  alfo  makes  the 
influence  of  the  ftars  pofited  therein  of  an  evil  tendency. 

“  The  anarctic  or  killing  places  are  the  places  of  Saturn 
and  Mars,  which  kill  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
hyleg  to  the  fucceeding  figns,  when  they  meet  either  bo¬ 
dily,  or  call  their  rays  from  any  place  of  the  figure,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  by  quartile  or  oppofition ;  and  fometimes  it  hap¬ 
pens  by  textile,  when  they  proceed  from  figns  obedient  or 
beholding,  becaufe  they  have  then  the  fame  efficacy  with 
the  quartile  or  oppofition.  So  likewife  a  quartile,  confi¬ 
gurated  from  the  following  or  fucceeding  figns  to  the 
aphetic  place;  and  alfo  a  fextile  malignantly  affected, 
when  in  figns  of  long  afeenfion  ;  and  even  the  trines,  in 
fliort  afcenlions,  have  fufficient  force  to  kill,  when  unim¬ 
peded  by  benefic  rays;  as  will  likewife  the  folar  place,  if 
the  Moon  be  hyleg.  But  it  mud  be  remembered,  that 
thefe  places  are  only  anaretic  when  they  are  malignantly 
affedfed  ;  for  their  anaretic  or  killing  power  is  impeded  or 
deftroyed  whenever  it  falls  in  the  terms  of  a  benefic  ftar, 
or  whenever  the  benefics  caft  a  fextile,  quartile,  trine,  or 
oppolitional,  ray  to  the  very  anaretical  point,  or  to  thofe 
points  vvhicii  follow.  Hence  life  is  generally  fouiKl  to  be 
preferved,  when  Jupiter  is  not  above  twelve  degrees  dif- 
tant  from  the  anareta  or  killing  planet ;  or  when  Venus  is, 
not  more  than  eight.  The  zodiacal  afpedts  of  the  anaretic 
or  killing  ftars  will  be  likewife  of  little  force,  whenever 
the  latitude  of  the  apheta,  or  giver  of  life,  and  that  of  the 
anareta,  or  deftroyer  of  life,  do  not  correfpond. 

“  To  define  the  caufe  and  quality  of  death,  we  mud 
confider  whether  it  is  likely  to  happen  by  means  of  the 
beams  of  the  malefic  ftars  being  caft  orientally  ;  for  the 
place  of  the  malefic  or  anaretical  planet,  if  joined  by  body, 
or,  if  not,  the  place  of  the  afpedf,  ought  carefully  to  be 
obferved,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  death.  If 
thefe  deftrudtive  beams  flow  occidentally,  confider  the  oc¬ 
cidental  place  of  the  ftar ;  for,  fuch  as  they  are  which  have 
dignities  in  the  anaretic  place,  fuch  will  be  the  quality  of 
death;  if  no  planet  hath  dignities  therein,  fuch  as  before 
others  are  carried  by  their  motions  to  thefe  anaretic  places 
are  to  be  efteemed  the  caufers  of  death,  and  our  judgment 
fiiould  be  regulated  thereby  ;  the  configurations  of  the  ftars 
made  thereto  being  likewife  confidered,  together  with  the 
nature  of  the  figns,  and  the  terms  in  which  they  fall. 

“  Thefe  principal  lignificators  being  thus  afeertained, 
we  are  next  to  contemplate  and  examine  with  precifion  and 
truth,' all  the  various  afpefls  in  the  face  of  the  heavens, 
which  are  found  to  have  an  evident  relation  to  that  point 
of  time,  and  to  that  latitude  of  the  earth,  wherein  the  na¬ 
tivity  occurred.  From  thefe  afpects,  according  to  their 
different  nature,  quality,  temperature,  and  configurations, 
is  to  be  traced  out  the  natural  conftitution  and  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  native,  the  endowments  or  imperfeftions  of 
body  and  mind,  the  duration  of  life,  and  the  principal 
incidents  of  fate  and  fortune  attendant  thereon,  conform¬ 
able  to  the  malefic  or  benefic  influences  of  thofe  afpedls 
which  denote  the  fame.  And  the  times  when  thefe  events 
fliall  be  fulfilled  are  found  to  happen  when  the  two 
planets,  which  are  the  fignificator  and  promittor  of  the 
event,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  are  the  two  principals 
in  the  afpeft  denoting  the  fame,  fliall  be  brought  together 
by  an  arch  of  direction,  fo  as  to  form  a  bodily  afpeCI,  or 
junction  of  rays.  The  arch  of  direction,  is  the  path-way 
or  track  deferibed  in  the  heavens  by  any  planet  that  is  fig¬ 
nificator,  or  that  aflumes  the  dominion  or  government  of 
life,  or  any  other  incident  or  event  peculiar  to  the  native, 
from  the  moment  of  birth  to  its  meeting  or  forming  an 
afpeiit  with  the  anaretas,  or  promittors,  at  which  time  the 
event,  be  it  what  it  may,  that  is  indicated  thereby,  comes 
to  pafs.  For,  as  all  the  heavenly  bodies  conftantly  move 
in  circles,  their  progrefs,  whether  for  a  long  or  fliort  time, 
will  neceffarily  form  arches,  the  content  or  degrees  of 
which,  being  accurately  found,  and  mealured,  or  equated 
3  by 
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by  the  folar  motion,  will  defcribe  the  length  of  time,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  years,  months,  or  days,  which  the  fignificator 
will  be  in  forming  the  arch  of  direction  which  produces 
the  event,  and  which,  if  truly  calculated,  will  generally 
correfpond  with  the  prediction.” 

Although  aftrology  is  now  generally  exploded,  yet  fo 
great  has  been  the  controverfy  for  and  againlt  its  exigence 
in  nature,  that  it  has  occafionally  occupied  the  attention 
of  t he  greateft  and  wifelt  philofophers  in  every  age  and 
country;  and  many  hundred  volumes  have  been  written 
on  the  fubjefct.  We  could  not  therefore  conlider  ourfelves 
jultified  in  pafling  over  its  alfumed  merits  in  filence,  or  of 
withholding  from  our  readers  the  principles  upon  which 
it  is  founded.  For  the  fame  reafon  we  (hall  conclude  with 
the  general  obfervations  of  the  above-mentioned  author, 
who  is  the  laft  that  has  written  in  defence  of  this  fcience. 

“  We  may  affirm,  that  all  mankind  have  each  of  them, 
more  or  lefs,  a  certain  (hare  of  w'ifdom,  power,  or  wealth, 
wherewith  they  occupy  in  this  life,  and  carry  forward  all 
their  undertakings.  Thus  we  fee  Come  men,  by  means  of 
riches,  cunning,  or  contrivance,  grow  mighty,  and  purpofe 
as  if  nothing  could  impede  the  full  accomplifhment  of  their 
defigns;  and  yet  we  find  there  are  two  things  which  con¬ 
found  the  wifeff,  and  greateft,  and  proudeft,  of  them  all, 
in  the  very  fummit  of  their  glory  :  thefe  are,  Time  and 
Chance  ;  two  mighty  lords  upon  earth,  which  bring  to 
pafs  many  ftrange  and  marvellous  events.  Time  is  that 
motion  of  ("pace  which  proceeded  out  of  eternity  when  the 
world  began,  and  holdeth  on  unto  eternity,  which  is  to 
fucceed  at  the  world’s  end.  Out  of  this  one  long  time  are 
engendered  infinite  fpaces  of  time,  of  a  great  variety  of 
forts ;  and  thefe  are  either  general  or  fpecial,  and  each  of 
them  either  fortunate  or  unfortunate.  There  is  a  time  for 
every  purpofe  under  heaven  :  a  time  of  pleafure,  and  ano¬ 
ther  time  of  pain  and  grief ;  a  time  to  rife,  and  a  time  to 
fall;  a  time  to  be  born,  and  a  time  to  die.  (Eccl.  iii.  i,  2, 
&c.)  There  is  a  certain  lucky  time  in  man’s  life,  wherein 
if  he  go  out  to  battle,  though  with  but  few  men,  yet  he 
carrieth  the  victory;  and  there  is  another  time  wherein, 
though  he  go  out  with  ever  (o  complete  an  army,  yet  (hall 
he  gain  notliing  but  difgrace.  (Eccl.  ix.  11.)  So  alfo  there 
is  a  time  when  overtures  of  marriage  (hall  be  fuccefsful, 
but  a  man’s  defires  anfwer  it  not ;  and  again  there  is  a 
time  when  defires  of  marriage  (hall  ftrongly  urge,  and  all 
overtures  prove  ineffectual ;  but  there  is  a  time  alfo  when 
defires  and  overtures  (hall  exadfly  correfpond,  and  fuit  to¬ 
gether.  In  like  manner  there  is  a  time  when  profperity 
and  riches  (hall  offer  themfelves,  and  be  attained,  w'hether 
a  man  deep  or  wake  ;  and  by  and  by,  though  he  purfue 
them  with  wings,  yet  fo  unlucky  a  time  occurs,  as  renders 
all  his  endeavours  fruitlefs.  Some  men  come  into  the 
world  in  a  lucky  hour,  fo  that,  let  them  be  wife  or  foolifh, 
they  (hall  be  buoyed  up  on  the  wings  of  fate  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  of  wealth  or  honour,  and  fucceed  in  all  that  they 
take  to  ;  while  wifer  and  better  men,  fmitten  with  an  un¬ 
lucky  time  of  birth,  (hall  be  as  undefervedly  difparaged, 
and  all  their  undertakings  (hall  prove  unfuccefsful  and 
unhappy.  Some  (hall  be  lucky  in  the  van  of  their  enter- 
prizes,  and  as  unfortunate  in  their  rear;  others  again  con- 
trariwife.  And  thus  time  feems  to  mock  and  fport  with 
the  men  of  this  life,  and  to  advance,  or  counteract,  all 
their  (kill  and  contrivances,  even  to  a  degree  infinitely  be¬ 
yond  whatever  we  could  reafonably  conceive  or  expeCt. 
And  yet  time  of  itfelf  is  but  a  dead  thing,  and  a  mere  in- 
ftrument  ;  but  the  wheels  of  the  heavens,  turning  upon 
it,  imprint  riddles- in  its  face,  and  carve  and  cut  out  the 
various  (hapes  of  profperity  and  adverfity  upon  the  minu¬ 
ted  portion  thereof.  And  wonderful  it  is  to  obferve,  that 
a  child,  the  moment  it  draws  breath,  becomes  time-fmitten 
by  the  face  of  heaven,  and  receives  an  impreflion  from 
the  ftars  therein,  which,  taking  rife  from  the  afcendant, 
fun,  moon,  and  other  principal  fignificators,  operate  as  the 
impreftors  (land,  and  point  out,  as  with  the  finger  of  God, 
the  qaufes  whence  the  fate  and  fortune  of  the  new-born 
infant  proceed;  and,  whether  it  comes  before  or  at  its  full 
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time,  or  in  what  part  of  the  world  foever  it  is  born,  it 
matters  not ;  for,  as  the  nature  of  the  fignificators  are  that 
afcend  upon  the  horizon  at  the  birth,  fuch  (hall  certainly 
be  the  fortune  of  the  native.  This  is  a  truth  that  will 
bear  the  mod  minute  enquiry,  and  will  be  found  the  ordi¬ 
nation  of  an  all-wife  and  indulgent  Providence,  for  the  fpe- 
culation  and  improvement  of  his  creature  man.  And  thefe 
fignificators  reprefent,  as  it  were,  a  feries  of  curious  knots, 
which  untie  by  courfe  ;  and,  as  every  knot  unties,  diffe¬ 
rent  times  feem  to  fly  out,  and  perform  their  errands  ; 
and  of  thefe,  fometimes  we  may  obferve  two,  or  three,  or 
more,  lucky  knots  opening  together,  and  at  other  times 
as  many  that  are  inaufpicious.  Yet  all  times  are  beautiful 
in  their  feafons,  if  men  could  hit  them  ;  but  through  the 
malignity  of  (in,  and  an  intemperate  purfuit  of  worldly 
pleafures,  we  often  lofe  the  favourable  time  afforded  us, 
of  embracing  the  mod  fubftantial  happinefs. 

“  The  fecond  great  lord  over  human  inventions,  is 
chance.  And  thefe  chances  proceed  from  a  great  variety 
of  rare  and  fecret  operations  of  heaven,  which  throw  in 
the  way  of  men  thofe  drange  and  fortuitous  turns  of  for¬ 
tune  that  furpals  all  human  forelight  or  conception.  And 
yet  there  is  really  no  fuch  thing  as  chance  in  nature;  but 
all  thofe  curious  hits,  that  drike  in  between  the  caufe  and 
its  effeCt,  we  call  chances,  as  bed  fuiting  human  ideas, 
becaufe  of  the  undefcribable  properties  of  them.  For  in 
(huffling  a  pack  of  cards,  or  in  cafting  the  dice,  it  feems 
to  us  a  mere  chance  what  cad  (hould  happen  uppermod, 
or  what  card  will  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  pack  ;  and  yet 
it  is  evident  by  experience,  that  there  is  a  certain  luck  in 
nature,  which  preiides  over  all  thefe  adventures,  fo  that 
a  man  (hall  either  win  or  lofe  in  a  methodical  courfe.  It 
alfo  happens  in  the  time  of  battle,  and  in  every  purfuit 
after  wealth  and  honour,  that  chances  fall  in  upon  us, 
and  turn  the  fcale  by  a  fecret  kind  of  fate,  beyond  all  that 
could  reafonably  have  been  expended;  and  thus  heaven 
breathes  into  all  human  actions  an  infinity  of  thefe  chances, 
that  overturn  the  wifdom,  and  power,  and  all  the  great- 
nefs,  of  man.  Thefe  chances  are  uniformly  managed  by 
a  certain  kind  of  luck,  either  good  or  bad,  which  drives 
the  nail  ;  and  this,  by  fome  heavenly  influence,  that  in- 
fufes  a  fecret  virtue  or  poifon  into  our  adtions,  as  courage 
into  their  hearts  on  one  fide,  or  difmay  on  the  other;  and 
(kill  into  fome  men’s  heads  to  purfue  the  right  courfe  to 
be  rich,  or  folly  into  others,  whereby  they  run  headlong 
to  mifery  and  want ;  or  elfe  fortunateth  or  infortunateth 
by  miftake  of  words,  fignals,  or  acts,  that  turn  to  the  bed 
or  word  advantage,  by  ftrange  hits  or  mifcai  riages  ;  and 
thus  it  happens  that  a  (light  miftake  in  battle  begets  an 
utter  rout,  after  a  vidtory  made  almoft  complete,  by  the 
mere  utterance  of  a  wrong  word,  or  (leering  an  improper 
courfe.  But,  which  way  foever  it  happens,  the  whole 
matter  is  wrought  by  a  good  or  ill  luck,  and  the  hand  of 
God  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  ;  not  by  any  new-contrived  adt, 
but  by  the  fame  regular  courfe  of  nature  ordained  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world. 

“  Thus  both  Time  and  Chance  are  the  fervants  of  na¬ 
ture,  under  whofe  commands  they  (way  the  world,  and 
worldly  men  ;  but  by  her  laws  are  both  of  them  difpofed. 
Time  meafures  out  the  extent  of  men’s  lives,  and  lets 
bounds  how  long  they  may  live  by  ftrength  of  nature,  and 
how  much  of  that  time  diall  be  extenuated  by  means  of 
fin  ;  and  it  alfo  carves  out  limits  to  the  particular  fates  of 
all  mankind  ;  and  Chance  adts  in  obfervance  of  thofe  li¬ 
mits,  and  brings  about  the  good  and  bad  fuccefs  of  every 
fate.  And  thus,  by  the  fervice  of  Time  and  Chance,  na¬ 
ture  performs  all  her  great  and  fecret  operations,  whether 
upon  colledlive  bodies,  or  places,  or  perfons.  It  may  be 
thought  ftrange  that  nature  (hould  bring  forth  men  and 
women  at  a  great  didance  of  years,  hours,  and  places,  all 
deftined  to  die  at  one  time,  and  by  the  fame  manner  of 
death,  either  by  war,  plague,  peftilence,  or  diipwreck; 
and  that  time  and  chance  (hould  (hould  pick  them  up,  and 
draw  them  together,  from  a  variety  of  different  purfuits, 
to  partake  at  laft  in  one  and  the  fame  deftruCtive  fatfe. 

Yet 
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Yet  tin’s  Is  nc  more  fl range  tlnn  tnte ;  for  tliefe  things 
frequently  happen,  and  that  by  the  imperceptible  influ¬ 
ences  of  thofe  heavenly  afpets  and  ftars,  which  in  their 
tourfes  fought  agaivjl  Sifcra.  (Jucjg.  v.  20.)  And  by  the 
fame  rule,  as  many  men,  women,  and  children,  are,  on 
the.  other  hand,  gathered  together  by  a  limilar  force  and 
virtue,  to  enjoy  great  and  good  fortune. 

“  Some  perhaps  will  contend,  that  thefe  operations  of 
nature  are  incompatible  with  the  free  agency  of  man's 
will.  But,  if  what  has  already  been  premifed  be  atten¬ 
tively  ccnfidered,  this  fuppofition  will  immediately  vanilh  ; 
for  God,  who  ordained  the  courfe  of  nature,  certainly 
forefaw  the  minuted  turn  of  every  man’s  will,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  contrived  his  fate  to  correfpond  therewith,  fo  as  to 
admit  its  free  and  uncontrouled  choice.  And  whoever 
denies  this  antecedent  principle,  or  prefcience  of  God  in 
the  conftruftion  of  the  world,  denies  one  of  his  moll  elfen- 
tial  attributes.  The  will  of  man,  without  doubt,  in  a 
variety  of  indances,  makes  great  druggies  and  wrelllings 
with  the  darry  influences,  both  in  good  and  in  evil  pur- 
iuits,  and  often  prevails  over  them  exceedingly  :  for, 
though  a  perfon  be  born  under  fuch  benevolent  or  ma¬ 
lignant  afpefts,  as  fltall  point  out  his  natural  temper  and 
difpofition,  and  indicate  the  principal  tranfa&ions,  fortu¬ 
nate  or  unfortunate,  that  are  likely  to  be  the  didinguifliing 
marks  of  his  life  ;  yet  does  it  depend  entirely  upon  the 
free  uncontrouled  will  of  that  man,  whether  all  thofe  cir- 
ciundances,  fo  pointed  out  in  his  nativity,  (hall  come  to 
pafs,  or  not ;  becaufe  the  free  will  in  every  man,  when 
fortified  by  habits  of  virtue  and  wifdom,  often  enable  him 
to  over-rule  thofe  evil  afpedls,  lb  as  to  avoid  the  commif- 
fion  of  any  criminal  offence,  and  to  guard  againd  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  or  folios  impending  over  him;  while  men  of  a 
profligate  and  carelels  habit  not  only  lofe  the  advantages 
of  a  promifing  nativity,  but,  if  born  under  malevolent 
afpets,  are  often  reduced  to  the  laft  ftage  of  diftrefs,  and 
perilh  under  the  very  fame  ftrokes  of  nature,  which  wildl¬ 
and  better  men,  born  in  the  fame  inaufpicious  moments, 
have  endured  with  much  eafe.  And  thus  far  fapiens  do- 
minabitur  afries,  the  wile  man,  above  the  fool,  may  rule 
liis'ftars.  But  we  mud  not  forget,  that  under  thefe  ope¬ 
rations  of  fate,  there  are  many  indances  fo  powerful,  that 
no  wifdom  of  man  can  oppofe.  Such  are  the  fatal  wounds 
of  death,  when  nature’s  glafs  is  run  out,  and  Inch  the 
violent  blows  of  excruciating  pain  and  ficknefs,  and  the 
high  tides  of  profperity  and  adverfity  ;  in  all  which  cales, 
we  find  by  experience,  ajlra  regunt  homines.,  the  ftars  rule 
and  overpower  men.  Yet  neverthelefs,  fuch  is  the  infi¬ 
nite  prefcience  and  providence  of  God,  that  forefeeing  the 
defires  and  defects  of  all  wife  and  holy  men,  in  their  dif¬ 
ferent  ages  and  times,  he  alfo  laid  their  fates  fuiting  to 
their  addons.  He  forefaw  Jofeph’s  prayers  and  tears  in 
his  captivity,  and  accordingly  provided  his  advancement 
in  nature  to  correfpond  therewith.  (See  Gen.  xxxvii.  and 
xli.40.  Pfal.cv.  18,  19,  20.)  He  forefaw  Hannah’s  faff¬ 
ing,  and  earned  prayer,  and  ordained  her  opening  womb 
to  bud  forth  in  courfe  of  nature  exa6fiy  anfwering  there¬ 
to.  (Sam.  i.  10,  n,  See.)  So  that  the  wifdom  and  will  of 
man  has  its  full  free  work,  without  reftraint  or  controul; 
and  grace  and  virtue  a£l  by  their  own  principles;  and  yet 
nature,  as  it  was  contrived  from  all  eternity,  acts  freely  too. 

“  Now  the  fcience  which  we  call  AJlrotegy,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  (tudy  or  inveftigation  of  this  fiame  or  mo¬ 
del  of  nature,  with  all  its  admirable  predictions  and  ef¬ 
fects;  whereby  we  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  fccret  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  heavens,  and  the  fhining  luminaries  therein 
contained.  It  is  a  fcience  which  all  may  attain  to,  by 
common  diligence  and  application  ;  and,  the  more  we  de¬ 
light  in  it,  the  more  readily  do  we  forefee  the  motions  of 
future  events,  and  the  curiofities  of  chance  and  natural 
accidents,  and  the  courfes  of  luck  by  which  both  are  go¬ 
verned,  and  the  order  of  fate,  unto  which  all  of  them  are 
fubfervient;  together  with  all  the  mod  curious  affs  of  ut- 
trabling  and  expelling,  alluring  and  threatening,  encou¬ 
raging  and  di (heartening,  and  all  fuch-like  operations  of 
-Vol.  II.  No.  73. 
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nature,  moll'  fecretly  and  imperceptibly  performed,  beyond 
the  reach  of  imagination.  And,  as  by  a  fkill  in  this  ({tidy 
we  attain  to  fee  and  experience  thing's  that  arc  paft,  fo  by 
the  fame  (kill  we  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  things  which 
are  to  come;  and,  by  knowing  the  time  of  our  birth,  are 
enabled  to  read  in  the  heavens  the  (lory  of  our  whole  lives, 
our  blcllings  and  erodes,  honour  and  dilhonour,  profpe¬ 
rity  and  adverfity,  ficknefs  and  health,  and  all  the  years 
ol  our  life,  and  time  of  our  death,  even  as  though  we  had 
feen  them  tranfacted  and  come  to  pafs  in  their  feverab 
times  and  feafons.  For  God  hath  afluredly  given  this 
knowledge  unto  the  wife  man,  to  know  the  lime  and  the  judg¬ 
ment,  and  the  number  «f  our  days,  that  we  may  be  certified,  how 
long  we  have  to  live,  with  comfort  and  content :  (Eccl.  i.  5. 
Plal.xxxix.  4,5.)  that  we  may  be  timely  prepared  for  all 
(latesof  profperity  and  adverfity,  and  that  we  may  fupport 
ourfelves  with  fortitude  and  relignation,  in  proportion  to 
our  foreknowledge  of  thefe  events. 

“  But  many  men  will  not  believe,  that  by  natural  means 
all  or  any  of  this  foreknowledge  can  be  fairly  and  lawfully 
obtained,  or  that  the  influences  attributed  to  the  heavenly 
bodies  have  any  foundation  in  truth.  It  is  therefore  ne- 
ceflary  to  bring  fuch  evidence  in  fupport  of  what  has  been 
advanced,  as  will  be  found  incontrovertible  and  decifive  ; 
and  for  this  purpofe  I  inuft  refer  to  the  teftimony  of  thofe 
facred  writings,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  this  fcience  is  fo 
demonftrably  proved,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  believe 
the  one  without  admitting  the  other.  Let  us  confider  the 
account  given  by  Mofes,  of  the  creation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  God  faid,  “  Let  there  be  lights  in  the  firmament 
of  heaven,  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night;  the  greater 
light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lelfer  light  to  rule  the  night ; 
and  let  them  be  for  figns,  and  for  feafons,  and  for  days 
and  years.”  Thefe  then  were  the  purpofes  for  which 
they  were  ordained,  and  irrevocably  fixed  by  their  great 
Creator  :  firfl  for  lights  ;  for  had  they  not  had  a  place  in 
the  firmament,  or  were  we  deprived  of  their  illuminating- 
rays,  we  fliould  be  inftantly  overwhelmed  with  impenetra¬ 
ble  darknefs.  Secondly,  they  are  to  divide  t he  day  from 
the  night;  and  this  they  never  ceafe  to  do :  for  when  the 
fun,  the  greater  light,  is  funk  five  degrees  below  our  ho¬ 
rizon,  we  call  it  night ;  for  then  the  moon  and  ftars  appear, 
and  (lied  their  lefler  light,  and  darknefs  in  Come  degree  is 
ipread  around,  and  every  thing  declares  it  to  be  the  (late 
ot  night.  But  when  the  fun,  that  glorious  fountain  of  life, 
light,  and  motion,  begins  to  touch  the  eaftern  verge  of  the 
horizon,  darknefs  is  dil'pelled,  light  begins  again  to  dawn, 
and  the  ftars  which  beautifully  befpangle  our  hemifphere 
are  foon  obfeured  by  the  full  blaze  of  day  ;  but,  as  days 
and  nights, are  unequal,  and  never  continue  at  one  (lay, 
tliefe  celeftial  luminaries  diftinguifii  their  refpetive  reigns. 
Thirdly,  they  are  for  figns;  not  to  brutes,  for  they  have 
not  the  faculty  of  underftandiiig  them  ;  nor  to  angels,  for 
they  continually  behold  the  face-  of  God,  and  obey  h<s 
will  in  the  government  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  at  h is  plea- 
fure.  Therefore,  when  God  faith,  Let  them  be  for  figns,  he 
muft  (peak  in  reference  to  man,  whom  he  formed  a  ra¬ 
tional  creature,  capable  of  diftinguiftiing  one  fign  from 
another,  and  of  improving  by  them.  Nor  are  we  to  look 
upon  them  as  mere  figns,  like  beacons  upon  a  hill,  or  as 
only  letting  bounds  todays,  months,  and  years;  but  we 
are  to  confider  them  as  figns  and  tokens  of  thofe  hidden 
events  of  futurity,  which  it  concerns  every  wife  and  good 
mail  to  know  ;  and  which  he  may  always  forefee,  by  a 
virtuous  and  fober  ftudy  of  thefe  intelligent  figns,  placed 
for  that  purpofe  in  the  firmament  of  heaven.  And  that 
this  was  the  intent  of  them,  is  clearly  demonftrated  by  the 
words  of  our  Saviour,  when  he  foretold  the  definition  of 
Jerufalem,  and  the  final  confummation  of  all  filings.  His 
apoftles  alked  him,  What  (hall  the  figns  of  thefe  things  be  ? 
I-ie  replies,  Earthquakes,  famines,,  and  peftilences;  fear¬ 
ful  fghls  in  the  heavens,  and  figns  in  the  fun,  in  the  moon, 
and  in  the, ftars.  (Luke  xxi.  6,  7,  1 1,  25,  &c. )  Such  alfo 
was  the  (ign  by  which  the  eaftern  fages  difeovered  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour,  aad  the  place  of  his  nativity;  and  nume- 
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rous  other  inftances  may  be  adduced  both  from  facred  and 
profane  hiftory,  in  fupport  of  this  doctrine.  The  fourth 
life  of  thefe  celeftial  luminaries,  is  for  feafons.  This  is  alfo 
obvious  ;  for  we  find  that  heat  and  cold,  and  drought  and 
moifture,  are  all  guided  and  governed  by  the  heavenly  bo¬ 
dies  ;  and  that  not  only  fpring  and  autumn,  and  dimmer 
and  winter,  bear  teftimony  of  it ;  but  we  have  it  confirmed 
by  the  evidence  of  our  own  conftitution  and  feeling  ;  for, 
when  the  weather  is  heavy  and  lowering,  we  find  curfelves 
dull  and  languid  ;  when  bright  and  radiant,  we  are  cheer¬ 
ful  and  merry  ;  and,  when  unfettled  and  unfeafonable,  we 
feel  it  by  indifpofition  and  melancholy  ;  and  this  is  all 
brought  about  by  the  operation  of  thefe  luminaries  upon 
the  feafons  of  the  year,  in  the  due  courfe  of  nature.  The 
next  ufe  allotted  them  is,  fifthly  for  days,  and  fixthly  for 
years;  and  that  thefe  are  meafured  out,  and  governed  by 
them,  is  every  way  apparent ;  by  the  fun’s  circuit,  and 
the  moon’s  energy.  The  fun,  like  a  ftrong  man,. rejoices 
to  run  his  race  ;  he  rifeth  out  of  the  chambers  of  the  eaft, 
and  with  golden  rays  difpels  the  morning  clouds,  and  ex¬ 
hales  the  pearly  dew;  cheering  and  refrefhing  all  nature 
tvith  his  prefence.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  thefe  lumi¬ 
naries  were  not  only  placed  in  the  heavens  to  give  light 
upon  the  earth,  to  govern  the  feafons,  and  to  fet  bounds 
to  time  ;  but  alfo  to  communicate  figns  and  tokens  to  man¬ 
kind,  of  things  to  come.  We  fiiall  now  confider  how  far 
it  is  fcriptural,  and  confonant  to  reafon,  to  allow  them 
thole  influences  attributed  to  them  by  aflrology. 

tc  That  the  fun,  moon,  and  all  the  planets,  have  a  di¬ 
re  .61  and  obvious  influence  upon  earthly  fubflances,  no 
than  of  common  obfervation  will  deny.  The  fun  is  the 
fountain  of  heat,  and  that  heat  is  the  nurfe  of  life  ;  and 
the  moon  is  the  fountain  of  moifture,  which  tempers  the 
violent  heat  of  the  fun,  and  modifies  all  his  operations. 
But  the  fun  and  moon,  and  all  the  planets,  have  each  of 
them  a  particular  fpecific  property,  according  to  their  own 
innate  quality,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  that  fign  or 
band  of  flats  under  which  they  happen  to  be  pofited.  This 
is  a  fa 61  eflabliflied  by  repeated  obfervation  and  experi¬ 
ence  ;  for,  when  the  fun  enters  the  equinoCtial  fign  Aries, 
the  fpring  begins  to  (hew  herfelf,  and  all  vegetative  na¬ 
ture,  by  the  moon’s  humidity,  and  the  fun’s  temperate 
heat,  feems  to  revive  and  flourifii,  and,  as  it  were,  to  rife 
from  the  dead  ;  whither  the  cold  blafts  of  the  hyemnal 
air  had  before  conligned  it.  So,  when  his  radiant  beams 
enter  the  fign  Taurus,  they  ftir  up  the  benign  influences 
of  the  Pleiades  and  Hyades;  Hoedi  being  then  to  the  north, 
and  Orion  to  the  fouth,.  and  AviSturus  finking  below  the 
horizon  ;  and  their  cold  and  tempeftuous  effects  begin  to 
ceafe,  as  they  are  fucceeded  by  thefe  benevolent  conftella- 
tions,  which  produce  warm  foutherly  winds,  and  gentle 
fllowers,  replenifhing  the  earth,  and  caufing  vegetation. 
Again,  when  the  fun  rifes  with  the  Dog-ilar,  we  find  an 
influence  which  caufes  vehemency  of  heat,  contagion,  and 
infirmity.  Medicaments  adniiniflered  under  this  conftel- 
lation  prove  hard  and  obnoxious  ;  and  we  find  dogs  at  this 
time  apt  to  run  mad:  the  fea  is  troubled  without  any  ap¬ 
parent  caufe,  and  all  nature  feems  more  or  lefs  opprefled 
by  it ;  and  yet  theie  effects  are  never  found  to  be  equally 
violent  in  any  two  fummers,  which  clearly  proves  an  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  fiars,  as  well  as  in  the  fun.  And  again, 
though  the  fun  keeps  the  fame  conftant  and  invariable 
courfe  through  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac,  for  an  infi¬ 
nity  of  annual  revolutions,  yet  we  never  find  the  feafons 
•and  weather  exaCtly  correfpond,  which  they  doubtlefs 
would  do,  were  it  not  that  cold  and  heat,  and  wind  and 
vain,  are  governed  by  the  configurations  the  fun  makes 
with  the  planets  and  fixed  fiars ;  and  this  alfo  evidently 
proves  the  force  of  their  influence.  It  is  likewife  mani- 
fefi,  that  whenever  the  planet  Saturn  is  palling  out  of  one 
fign  into  another,  the  weather  is  more  or  lefs  turbulent 
and  unfettled. 

“  But  it  is  not  rhe  weather  only,  nor  the  inanimate  part 
of  the  creation  alone,  that  is  affected  by  the  influences  of 
the  fun,  moon,  and  planets ;  fox  we  find  they  operate  upon 


the  human  fpecies,  and  upon  all  animate  nature,  in  every 
part  ot  the  world.  The  fun,  and  the  quality  of  the  hea¬ 
vens  about  the  torrid  zone,  naturally  occafion  thofe  men 
who  are  born  and  live  under.it,  to  be  quite  black,  with 
fliort  crifped  hair,  of  a  mean  fiatnre,  and  hot  conftitution, 
imbibing  a  fierce  and  favage  fpirit ;  and  this  by  reafon  of 
the  fun’s  continual  ftay  and  power  in  that  fiery  region.  It 
is  obfervable,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  fouth  °are  of  a 
better  and  quicker  wit,  and  much  more  ingenious  and 
tractable  ;  and  this  is  accounted  for  by  their  vertical  point 
being  fituated  nearer  the  zodiac,  in  which  the  planets 
move.  So  likewife  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  are  of  a 
ftrong  body,  but  of  rude  manners  and  condition,  becaufe 
their  vertical  point  is  placed  at  a  great  diftance  from  the 
fun’s  courfe  ;  and  therefore  they  abound  with  cold  and 
moifture,  and  are  of  a  phlegmatic  conftitution,  of  a  fair 
complexion,  tall,  courageous,  and  ingenious.  Europe, 
being  fituated  in  the  north-weft  part  of  the  earth,  is  under 
Mars  in  Aries,  and,  by  reafon  of  this  planet  ruling  in  that 
tri plicity,  its  inhabitants  are  naturally  of  a  noble  and  mag¬ 
nanimous  fpirit,  given  to  martial  exploits,  and  feats  of 
war  ;  of  a  generous  mind,  and  courteous  manners.  And 
thus  the  fun,  modified  by  the  different  figns  and  conftella- 
tions  through  which  he  paftes,  regulates  the  climates,  and 
ftieds  his  influence  upon  all  mankind,  leaving  behind  hiia- 
evident  marks  of  his  government  and  fway.  Some,  in¬ 
deed,  have  attempted  to  account  for  the  fwarthy  and  black 
complexion  of  the  favage  race,  by  a  variety  of  other  plau- 
fible  conjectures :  but  none  are  to  be  relied  on,  that  do  not 
attribute  its  caufe  to  the  intenfe  heat  and  pow  er  of  the  fun 
in  thole  climates;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  confo- 
nant  to  reafon,  fince  we  find,  even  in  this  country,  that  if 
we  remain  long  together  in  the  fun,  in  the  heat  of '  rum¬ 
mer,  our  complexions  change,  and  we  become  in  a  degree 
tanned  and  fwarthy. 

“  Confpicuous  as  are  the  influences  of  the  fun,  thofe  of 
the  moon  are  no  lefs  fo.  This  is  evinced  by  a  conlidera- 
tion  of  that  wonderful  and  never-ceafing  operation  of  the 
moon  upon  the  ocean,  fo  as  to  occafion  that  perpetual  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  fea,  which  we  call  tides.  Here  we  fee 
the  waters  of  the  vaft  ocean,  forgetful,  as  it  were,  of  their 
natural  reft,  move  and  roll  in  tides  obfequious  to  the  ftrong 
attradftive  power  of  the  moon,  and  with  an  increafe  or  di¬ 
minution  of  force,  in  proportion  as  fiie  appears  in  ftreno-thB 
or  want  of  afpetf.  This  is  an  influence  fo  univerfally° ad¬ 
mitted,  and  fo  peculiar  to  that  luminary,  that  it  eftablifties 
at  once  the  doftrine  we  contend  for.  But  there  are  nu¬ 
merous  other  inftances  of  the  eft'eCts  of  the  moon,  no  lefs 
common  than  extraordinary,  and  perfectly  well  known  ; 
thofe  unhappy  perfons  who  labour  under  a  deprivation  of 
fenfe,  and  are  afflicted  with  lunacy,  have  their  fits  more 
violent  and  terrible,  in  proportion  as  the  moon  increafes 
or  di  mi  nifties  in  light  and  motion  ;  and  in  all  chronic  and 
acute  difeafes,  her  power  and  influence  are  vilibly  and 
forcibly  felt.  Indeed  every  fubjedt  of  the  creation  is  more 
or  lefs  aftedted  by  the  moon’s  energy  :  the  eyes  of  cats  are 
obferved  to  fwell  or  fall  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon  ; 
and  even  the  fliell-filli  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  are 
known  to  feel  the  weight  of  her  influence.  Thofe  whofleep 
in  the  fields,  or  in  any  place  expofed  to  the  open  air  by 
moon-light,  find  their  heads  opprefled  with  water,  and 
their  fenfes  inert  and  heavy;  and  butcher’s  meat  hung  up, 
and  expofed  to  the  moon-light,  will  foon  putrefy.  The 
gardener  alfo  brings  abundant  teftimonies  of  the  influence 
of  the  moon  upon  the  vegetable  world  :  if  peafe  are  (own 
in  the  increafe  of  the  moon,  they  never  ceafe  blooming  ■> 
and,  if  fruits  and  herbs  are  fet  in  the  wane,  experience 
Ihews  that  they  are  neither  fo  rich  in  flavour,  nor  fo  ftrong 
and  healthy,  as  when  planted  during  her  increafe ;  fo 
vines,  becaufe  they  fliould  not  fpread  too  fall,  are  ufually 
pruned  in  the  wane.  It  is  alfo  remarkable,  that  a  pome¬ 
granate  will  live  only  as  many  years  as  the  moon  was  days 
old  when  it  was  planted  ;  and,  in  planting  ftirubs,  or  the 
like,  if  they  are  to  (hoot  up  (trait  and  tall,  and  to  take  little 
root,  they  are  fet  when  the  moon  is  in  an  airy  fign  and  in- 
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creating  in  light :  Cut  eontrariwife  when  they  are  to  take 
deep  root,  and  to  itrike  downwards.  And  thus  we  may 
obferve  dowers  that  are  under  the  moon’s  influence  only 
open  their  blolfoms  in  the  night  p  whilft  thole  which  are 
peculiarly  under  the  government  of  the  fun  open  every 
morning  when  he  begins  to  rife,  and  clofe  in  the  evening 
when  he  links  below  the  horizon.  Thefe  effects  and  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  moon  are  fo  common,  and  fo  generally 
known,  that  it  were  almolt  needlefs  to  repeat  them  here, 
but  for  the  purpofe  of  drawing  this  conclufion,  that,  as 
one  planet  has  a  known  and  forcible  attion  upon  lublunary 
things,  it  is  natural  to  believe  that  all  the  others  aFe  en¬ 
dued  in  Come  degree  with  a  fimilar  force  and  virtue.  In¬ 
deed  molt  phyficians  know  that  the  planet  Saturn  rules  till 
climacterical  years,  as  the  fun  doth  critical  days,  and  the 
moon  the  crilis  of  all  acute  difeafes  ;  and  that  every  feventh 
year  Saturn  comes  to  the  fquare  or  oppolition  of  his  place 
in  the  radix  of  every  man’s  nativity  ;  and  that,  after  the 
revolution  of  the  fun,  he  becomes  the  chief  ruler  of  cri¬ 
tical  days,  and  is  often  obferved,  by  his  configurations 
with  the  moon,  to  fet  alide  the  fatal  crilis  of  thole  defpe- 
rate  diforders,  over  which  the  patient  was  not  expedied 
to  live.  From  thefe  phylical  reafohs,  we  may  fafely  con¬ 
clude  that  Satmn  is  by  nature  cold  and  melancholy,  as 
the  fun  rs  hot  and  cheerful ;  and,  being  thus  oppofite  to 
the  fun  in  quality  and  etfedt,  fo  is  he  in  relation  to  the 
figns  and  manlions  of  the  heavens  where  he  bears  rule, 
and  therefore  inclines  always  to  cold,  as  the  fun  does  to 
heat.  Hence  it  follows,  that  when  the  fun  is  in  Aquaties, 
which  is  the  proper  fign  of  Saturn,  and  oppofite  to  his  own 
iign  Leo,  the  weather  inclines  more  to  cold  than  to  heat ; 
and,  at  every  conjunction,  fquare,  or  oppofition,  of  Saturn 
with  the  two  great  luminaries,  we  always  find  the  weather 
cold,  tnoift,  and  lowering,  even  in  the  midft  of  fumincr, 
unlefs  the  rays  of  Jupiter  or  Mars  interpole,  in  which  cafe 
thefe  eifedts  are  fomewhat  lefs  vilible.  Thus,  we  may 
prefume  to  affirm,  that  the  influences  of  the  fun,  moon, 
and  planets,  and  are  eltablilhed  beyond  contradiction. 

“  But,  belides  thefe  figniorities  of  the  fun,  moon,  and 
planets,  the  fixed  (tars  have  alfo  their  principalities  in  the 
heavens.  The  Lord,  who  gave  the  fun  for  a  light  by 
day,  gave  the  ordinances  of  the  moon  and  (tars  alfo  for  a 
light  by  night ;  and  to  thefe  (tars  hath  he  committed  a 
certain  rule  or  dominion  over  the  day  and  night,  and  that 
promifcuoufly.  (Jer.  xxxi.  35.  and  Gen.  i.  18.)  Now  the 
liars  have  no  vilible  operation  upon  us,  belides  that  little 
light  they  adminilter  to  our  eyes  in  a  dark  and  clear 
night ;  and  that  is  fo  very  fntall,  that  all  the  Itars  in  hea¬ 
ven,  belides  the  fun  and  moon,  are  not  to  be  compared, 
in  this  refpedt,  with  the  fmalleft  wax-light;  and  this  little 
light  too  is  only  to  be  had  when  the  nights  are  ferene  and 
unclouded.  Can  it  then  be  fuppofed  that  God  made  thefe 
glorious  bodies,  many  of  which  are  bigger  than  the  whole 
earth,  and  move  in  their  orbs  as  lb  many  other  worlds  in 
the  heavens,  merely  for  a  twinkle  in  the  night,  and  that 
only  when  the  weather  permits?  lo!  every  little  daify 
that  grows  upon  the  cold  ground  has  a  fecret  and  infenfi- 
ble  virtue  wrapt  in  its  leaves  and  flowers;  and  have  thefe 
eeleltial  bodies  no  influences  but  what  we  now  and  then 
catch  with  our  eyes,  as  they  occalionally  fparkle  their  dim 
glances  upon  us  ?  Yes,  they  have  each  of  them  a  fecret 
power  and  virtue,  wherewith  they  abf  upon  all  earthly 
things,  as  well  by  day  as  by  night,  and  in  cloudy  as  well 
as  in  clear  weather.  But,  as  their  operations  are  not  per¬ 
formed  by  lenfible  and  palpable  means,  it  follows  that 
they  have  a  fecret  and  hidden  way  of  rule,  whereby  the 
influences  are  imperceptibly  infilled  into  every  concern  of 
this  life.  And,  as  have  the  liars,  fo  alfo  have  the  fun 
and  moon,  a  fecret  and  imperceptible  adtion,  peculiar  to 
themlelves ;  for  it  is  not  the  mere  heat  that  gives  life,  nor 
the  mere  moifture  that  fullains  it;  for,  if  that  were  the 
cafe,  then  might  man  make  living  creatures  artificially. 

It  is  true  that  heat  may  hatch  the  eggs,  but  all  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  man  cannot  make  an  egg  that  can  be  hatched  ; 
for  there  is  a  fecret  operation  of  the  fun  and  moon,  inde. 


pendent  of  heat  and  moifture,  necelfary  to  the  produdtion 
of  life,  both  in  vegetive  and  fenfitivo  animals.  And  in 
thefe  fecret  and  infenfible  operations,  belides  the  light  that 
they  give,  conlills  that  rule  which  the  fun,  moon,  and 
liars,  were  ordained  to  exercife  over  all  the  fons  of  day 
and  night ;  and  herein  are  written  all  thole  ordinances  of 
the  moon  and  liars,  which  are  to  be  a  law  unto  mankind, 
and  to  the  whole  body  of  nature,  lo  long  as  the  world  en¬ 
dures.  (Jer.  xxxi.  35,  36.  J  Thus  the  liars  have  their  na¬ 
tural  influences,  alligned  to  them  in  the  frame  of  nature, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  ;  and  thefe  influences  are 
difftifed  upon  all  earthly  things,  as  far  as  day  and  night 
extend  their  limits.  And  this  God  himfelf  confirms,  when 
he  fays  to  Job,  “  Canll  thou  bind  the  (wee t  influences  of 
'Pleiades,  or  loofe  the  bands'  of  Orion  ?  Canll  thou  bring 
forth  Mazzaroth  in  his  feafon  ;  or  canll  thou  guide  -A re¬ 
turns  with  his  fons?”  (Job  xxxviii. 31,  32,  33.)  Whence 
it  is  evident  that  the  Itars  called  the  Pleiades  have  their 
ordinances,  that  is,  their  lvveet  influences,  which  no  power 
of  man  is  able  to  rellrain.  And  the  liars  of  Orion  have 
their  ordinances,  and  binding  faculty,  by  Ihowers  in  fum- 
mer,  and  frolt  in  winter,  bringing  fuch  an  hard  and  tough 
coat  of  armour  upon  the  ground,  as  all  the  contrivances 
of  man  are  not  able  to  prevent.  Thus  Mazzaroth,  and 
Ardturus  with  his  fons,  have  alfo  their  ordinances,  and 
the  whole  boll  of  heaven  have  their  courfe,  by  which  the 
purpofes  of  God,  and  all  the  events  of  this  life,  are  uni¬ 
formly  brought  to  pafs.  (See  Argol.  Altr.  ante  Ephem. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  8.  Stellae  tempelfuofas  hint  Orion,  Ardturus, 
&c.  pluriofae  Pleiades.) 

“  To  this  purpofe  it  is  faid,  by  Deborah  the  prophetefs. 
That  the  Jlars  of  heaven  fought  in  their  coufes  againjl  Sifera, 
(Judges  v.  ao.)  not  by  fword  or  fpear,  nor  by  thunder  or 
lightning;  but  by  thofe  fatal  and  malevolent  influences,, 
wherewith  Siffera  and  his  hod  were  marked  from  their 
cradle,  and  drawn  together,  by  the  operation  of  time  and 
chance,  to  partake  in  one  common  deftrudtion  in  the  fame 
day.  And  to  this  effect  the  Almighty  difeourfes  with  Job, 
concerning  the  treafures  of  the  fnow  and  hail ,  which  he  has 
hid  agaivfl  the  time  of  trouble,  and  the  day  of  war  and  battle. 
(Job  xxxviii.  22,  23,  24,  25,  &c.)  Now  what  can  we  fup- 
pofe  the  meaning  of  this  hiding  to  be,  but  the  order  of 
thofe  meteors,  fo  curioufly  lodged  within  the  arms  of  the 
liars,  and  withheld  by  their  influences,  that  they  may  fall 
by  due  courfe  of  nature,  at  fuch  exact  periods,  as  to  ef¬ 
fect  the  punifhment  of  the  wicked,  and  of  God’s  declared 
enemies,  fuch  as  was  Sifera,  at  the  precife  time  when  their 
abominations  call  forth  the  judgments  of  an  injured  and 
incenfed  Deity  ?  And  after  the  fame  manner  the  light  and 
heat,  the  wind  and  rain,  the  thunder  and  lightning,  the 
frolt  and  dew,  are  all  of  them  fo  admirably  contrived  in 
the  polTtionof  the  heavens,  that  they  come  to  pafs  in  their 
due  and  appointed  feafons,  and  make  the  grafs  to  grow- even 
in  the  wilderntf ,  where  no  man  dwells.  (Job  xxxviii.  26,  27.) 
Now  it  mull  be  obvious  to  the  meanelt  underltanding, 
that,  if  thefe  things  were  regulated  by  a  virtue  immedi¬ 
ately  ilfiiing  from  the  bofom  of  the  Deity,  then  would  the 
light  and  heat,  the  wind  and  rain,  and  all  the  reft  of  them, 
fall  only  where  men  and  bealls  dwell,  who  may  fee  and 
enjoy  the  blellings  of  them,  and  adore  and  glorify  Him 
who  fends  them  ;  but,  lince  they  fall  equally  where  nei¬ 
ther  man  nor  living  creature  is  to  be  found,  it  follows, 
that  they  fall  by  virtue  of  means,  and  that  in  a  continued 
courfe,  wherever  thofe  means  lead  them,  making  the  earth 
fertile  and  productive  where  eaters  are  not  to  be  found, 
as  well  as  where  they  are. 

“  Thus  far  Scripture  and  Reafon  unite,  in  confirming 
our  belief  of  the  (tarry  influence;  but,  there  are  lo  many 
other  proofs  of  it,  in  the  ordinary  productions  of  nature, 
that  it  woidd  be  highly  unpardonable  were  I  to  pafs  them 
over  in  filence.  The  loadltone  affords  us  one  very  (Ink¬ 
ing  example,  by  its  attractive  and  expullive  faculty,  and 
by  the  magnetic  virtue  it  has  a  power  of  communicating 
to  other  diftinct  bodies.  Thus  we  fee  a  needle,  only 
touched  with  the  loadltone,  and  placed  in  the  compafs, 
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will  csnflaidiy  point  towards  the  north  pole  ;  and,  though 
it  be  ever  to  far  diftant,  or  though  rocks  and  mountains, 
or  even  the  earth’s  body,  intervene,  yet  it  retains  this  di¬ 
rective-property  in  to  extraordinary  a  degree,  that  it  will 
-continue  precifely  in  the  fame  direction,  unlefs  violence 
be  tiled  to  prevent  it ;  and,  even  after  it  has  been  remo¬ 
ved  by  force,  it  will  of  itfelf  return  to  its  former  fituation, 
without  the  lead  fenfible  difference.  The  properties  of 
the  load  (tone  in  many  other  retpects  are  to  very  inexpli¬ 
cable,  that  the  experiments  of  our  mod  celebrated  modern 
mathematicians  have  not  been  able  to  afford  us  a  fatisfac- 
tory  definition  *of  them.  This  however  is  certain,  that  it 
could  not  poffibly  imbibe  thefe  miraculous  properties  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  feme  celedial  matter,  which  is  communica¬ 
ted  to  it  by  the  influence  of  the  pole-dar,  or  fome  other 
of  the  heavenly  .bodies  within  the  polar  circles,  from 
whence  it  is  manifed  the  loaddone  receives  thefe  fecret 
and  admirable  qualities.  Another  adoniffiing  effe'fl  of 
this  influence  may  be  obferved  in  the  natural  production 
of  life  and  motion  ;  how  it  darts  up  and  grows,  and  con¬ 
tinues  in  the  lap  of  heat  and  moittnre,  proportionally  con¬ 
joined,  and  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  beyond  the  utmod  of 
our  comprehenfion  whence  it  comes,  or  which  way  it  is 
maintained,  unleis  by  the  operation  ctf  this  fecret  and  in- 
vifible  influence.  And,  if  this  be  denied,  I  would  widi 
to  alk,  Whence  the  role,  furrou tided  by  ill-fcented  weeds 
and  thirties,  derives  its  fragrant  fmell  ?  or  how  the  plan- 
tane,  by  the  path-way  fide,  acquires  its  admirable  virtue 
of  healing  fores?  or  which  way  the  lily,  handing  up  to 
its  middle  in  mud  and  mire,  receives  its  coat  of  many  co¬ 
lours,  fo  beautifully  wrought,  as  many  times  we  fee  it  is  ? 
or  bow  a  grain  of  wheat,  thrown  into  the  cold  earth,  pu¬ 
trefies  and  dies,  (St.  John  xii.  24.)  and  then  darts  up  into 
new  life,  and  multiplies  into  an  ear  of  thirty  or  forty  grains 
for  one?  or  tell  me  how  the  matter  of  an  egg,  by  the  fit¬ 
ting  of  the  hen,  is  in  a  few  weeks. animated,  and  converted 
into  a  chicken,  that  will  eat,  and  walk,  and  chirp,  the 
moment  it  emerges  from  the  (hell  ?  or  by  what  means  the 
feed  in  the  womb,  without  any  art,  or  (kill,  or  knowledge 
of  the  mother,  coagulates,  and  turns  into  fledi  and  blood, 
receives  life,  and  is  lo  admirably  formed  into  a  pedeCt 
child,  that  learns  to  cry,  and  fpeak,  and  call  ?  You  will 
fay,  nerhaps,  That  this  is  the  immediate  worktnandup 
and  effect  of  God.  But  this  we  already  know  ;  the  only 
quedion  is,  how  he  does  it;  whether  by  means,  or  with¬ 
out?  If  without  means,  then  every  child  that  is  born, 
and  every  feed  that  grows  out  of  the  ground,  mud  of  ne- 
ceffity  come  to  pafsby  a  new  creation ;  for  to  bring  things 
into  exigence  without  means,  is  the  fame  as  to  produce 
them  without  matter  ;  and  requiies  no  mote  but  foi  the 
Almh’hty  to  fay,  Let  there  be  men  ;  or,  Let  there  he 
leaves  and  flowers  ;  and,  as  the  "Word  fays,  tlipy  come  to 
pals.  But  we  are  certain  there  never  was  more  than  one 
creation,  which  was' at  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and 
ever  (ince  that  time  all  things  have  come  to  pafs  by  a 
re cnilar  courie  of  nature;  and  hence  it  follows  that  there 
mud  be  a  natural  and  efficient  means  for  the  production 
of  all  things*  And,  if  fo,  then  mud  thefe  things  come 
to  pafs  by° an  earthly  means  alone',  or  elfe  by  the  aid  and 
aflidance  of  fome  celedial  influence.  But  by  an  earthly 
means  alone,  it  is  evident,  they  cannot  come  to  pafs  ;  for 
we  know  experimentally,  that  neither,  fire,  earth,  air,  or 
water,  can  of  fihemfelves  infufc  into  the  rofe  its  grateful 
and  fragrant  fmell ;  it  hmd  therefore  proceed  from  the 
agency  of  fome  fpiritual  or  material  fubdance,  far  fuperior 
in  efficacy  and  virtue  to  any  earthly  element.  If  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  fpiritual  fubdance,  it  is  effefled  either  by  the 
angels,  or  by  the  foul  of  the  world.  But  by  the  angels 
wedenow  it  cannot  be  ;  for  they  have  their  peculiar  offices 
allotted  them  in  another  way  ;  and,  though  they  are  fub- 
jefts  of  the  world,  yet  are  they  no  part  of  the  great  frame 
pf  nature,  from  whence  all  things  in  their  order  are  form¬ 
ed.  And,  if  it  be  effeTed  by  the  foul  of  the  world,  then 
certainly  mud  there  be  fuel)  a  foul  fomewhere  exiding, 
which  at  pfefent  is  a  matter  in  difpute  among  the  learned ; 


and  this  foul  mud  have  -a  fpecial  feat  in  the  world,  wor¬ 
thy  ot  itfelf,  from  whence  it  may  inform  and  actuate  every 
minute  particle  of  the  creation.  If  this  be  admitted,  then 
it  undoubtedly  dwells  among  the  celedial  matter,  and  from 
thence  iupplies  the  earth,  through  the  medium  of  the  hea¬ 
venly  bodies,  with  all  that  power  and  virtue,  which  brings 
to  pafs  that  variety  of  (hape,  colour,  fmell,  life,  and  in- 
creafe,  which  we  daily  fee  come  to  pafs.  But  if  this  hy- 
pothefis  be  denied,  and  it  is  infilled  that  the  earth  is  fup- 
plied  with  all  her  fecret  virtues  by  fome  fu'pernatural  ma¬ 
terial  fubdance  ;  then  name  any  one  tiling  befides  the 
heavenly  matter,  and  the  dars  of  heaven,  that  can  be 
fuppofed  to  form  that  fubdance,  and  the  argument  ceafes  ; 
for  either  way  it  proves  an  influence  and  adrology  in  the 
heavens,  beyond  contradiction1,  and  there  will  remain  only 
one  quedion  to  be  decided,  which  is,  Whether  thefe  ee- 
iedial  inflnences.create  the  fucceffion  of  earthly  things  by 
an  immediate  power  from  God,  or  whether  there  exids  a 
general  foul  in  the  world,  through  the  means  of  which 
they  come  to  pafs  in  a  due  order  and  courfe  of  nature  ? 
'Utrum  horum  mavis  a-ccipe  ;  I  contend  for  no  more.  “  In 
the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth  ;  and 
the  earth  was  without  form,  and  void,  and  darknefs  was 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  and  the  l'pirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters.”  "Here,  when  there  was  no¬ 
thing  but  earth  and  water,  and  darknefs  overfpread  all, 
the  fpirit  of  God  maintained  that  chaotic  niafs,  and  ma¬ 
naged  the  earth  by  the  water,  and  the  water  and  darknefs 
by  himfelf.  But  now  both  the  earth  and  water  are  under 
the  face  of  heaven,  and  the  light  is  upon  this  heaven,  and  the 
fpirit  of  God  moveth  upon  the  face  of  the  Leavens  in  that 
light  ;  and,  as  he  actuates  the  earth  and  the  waters  by  the 
heavens,  fo  doth  he  afhiate  rite  heavens  by  himfelf.  And 
agreeably  to  this  idea  (peaks  the  prophet  Hofea,  when  he 
fays,  God  will  hear  the  heavens ,  and  they  fliall  hear  the  earth, 
and  the  earth  the  corn  and  wine  and  oil,  and  they  Jezrccl ; 
(Hofea  ii.  21,22.)  wherein  he  (hews  us,  that,  as  man  lives 
by  corn  and  wine,  fo  they  by  the  earth,  and  the  earth  by 
the  heavens  ;  and,  if  fo,  then  by  the  heavens  is  it  that  the 
earth  receives  all  its  efficacy  and  virtue,  whereby  it  brings 
forth  fmell,  colour,  tafte,  and  life.  Modes  alfo  tells  11s, 
that  God  fall  open  his  good  treafure  the  heavens,  to  give  rain 
unto  the  land,  and  to  blifs  ell  the  works  of  our  hands ;  (Dent, 
xxviii.  12.)  whence  it  is  evident  that  there  lodges  in  the 
celedial  influences  a  faculty  of  fortunating  civil  affairs,  as 
well  as  of  managing  natural  tilings  ;  and  that  the  root  of 
all  .earthly  biddings  is  from  heaven.  Mofes  fays  again, 
that  the  fun,  moon,  and  fan,  God  hath  difributed  unto  all 
nations  under  heaven  ;  and  the  Pfalmift,  fpeaking  of  the  fun 
and  heavenly  bodies,  fays,  they  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and 
Jhew  forth  his  handy -work ;  day  and  night  do  continually  tell  of 
them,  and  their  voice  is  heard  in  all  languages ,  and  their  words 
are  gone  into  the  ends  of  the  world  ;  by  which  we  learn  that 
the  heavens,  and  all  the  dars  therein,  are  full  of  fuch  vir¬ 
tues  as  the  whole  world  hath  need  of;  and  that  thefe  vir¬ 
tues  God  hath  lodged  in  the  heavens,  to  be  dealt  out  for 
the  comfort  and  happinefs  of  his  creatures  upon  earth. 
His  fpirit  (faith  Job)  hath  garuificd  the  heavens  ;  and  by  the 
fpirit  of  his  mouth  was  the  zohole  army  of  heaven  made. 

“  T.  he  notion,  or  idea,  that  there  is  one  general  foul 
actuating  the  whole  world,  as  there  is  one  foul  informing 
every  man’s  body,  was  not  only  the  opinion  of  the  Plato- 
nids  and  ancient  philofophers,  but  alfo  of  many  learned 
men  in  later  ages  :  and  1  mud  confefs,  it  appears  very  rea- 
fonable  to  believe  that  the  world  has  fuch  a  foul.  For, 
were  there  not  one  and  the  fame  general  living  virtue, 
comprehending  the  whole  fydem  of  nature,  from  the  ex¬ 
terior  circumference  of  the  heavens  to  the  inmob  centre 
of  the  earth,  how  could  the  fympathies  and  antipathies  of 
nature  pollibly  work  fuch  compliances  and  differences  as- 
vve  know  they  do,  at  the  amazing  diftances  we  fee  them, 
and  without  any  vifible  or  imaginable  contact ;  unlefs 
fome  faculty  exids  in  the  world,  that  is  capable  of  fuftain- 
ing  this  invifible  correfpondency  between  one  creature  and 
another?  Where  life  is,  thefe  things  are  eafily  effected  ; 
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as  the  child  in  the  womb  is  nourifhed  by  the  food  the 
mother  eats ;  but,  in  the  inanimate  part  of  the  creation, 
we  are  at  a  lofs  which  way  to  account  for  it.  Now,  ad¬ 
mitting  that  there  really  is  fuch  an  univerfal  foul  exiting, 
yet  it  is  queftionable  whether  this  foul  be  intellectual,  or 
merely  vegetive.  That  there  is  an  intellectual  power  in¬ 
forming  the  whole  world,-  as  the  foul  does  the  body,  is 
not  to  be  doubted  ;  for  ofherwife  the  whole  frame  of  na¬ 
ture  would  be  inert  and'inotjonlefs  ;  but  then,  if  we  ad¬ 
mit  the  foul  of  the  world  to  carry  this  intellect  in  its  own 
brain,  it  vviil  follow,  that  this  foul  is  a  God;  for  an  in¬ 
tellectual  being,  filling  heaven  and  earth  with  its  prefence, 
is  an  attribute  of  God’s.  (Jer.  xxiii.  23,  24,  25,  26.)  Hence 
I  conclude  there  is  an  univerfal  foul  in  the  world,  but 
that  is  only  vegetive,  and  not  intellectual  ;  and  that  in 
this  foul  dwells  the  fpirit  of  Almighty  God,  who  filleth 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  with  his  prefence,  and  from 
lienee  garnilheth  the  heavens,  and  caufeth  the  precious 
influences  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  (tars,  to  be  dillributed 
into  all  parts  of  the  world.  (Acts  xvii.  28.  Job  xxvi.  13. 
Dent.  iv.  19.)  And  thus  God  rules  immediately  in  the 
heavens,  but  rules  the  world  mediately  by  the  heavens. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  God  is  equally  well  able  to  govern 
and  maintain  the  world  without  means,  as  he  was  at  firft 
to  conflitute  and  create  the  frame  of  nature;  but  fuch  is 
his  divine  will  and  pleafure,  that  he  has  thought  fit  to 
bring  all  things  to  pafs  by  virtue  of  means,  as  ordained 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

“  Known  unto  God  are  all  his  works ,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world;  (Adds  xv.  18.)  and  therefore  it  would  be  dero¬ 
gatory  to  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  not  to  believe  that 
the  minuted  events  of  this  world  were  forefeen  and  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  that  molt  perfect  frame  or  model  of  nature, 
which,  as  we  have  already  feen,  may  be  compared  to  the 
conltrublion  of  a  watch,  confiding  of  many  (mall  wheels, 
regulated  by  one  niader-wheel,  or  firft  mover,  which  being 
wound  up  at  the  creation,  with  the  line  of  time, -of  a  feem- 
ingly  infinite  length,  has  ever  fince  been  winding  oft",  unto 
the  prefent  hour;  and  yet  is  there  dill  more  line  upon  the 
wheel ;  but  how  much  remains,  is  only  in  the  bread  ot 
the  Almighty.  And,  when  this  line  fliall  be  entirely 
wound  off,  then  will  the  frame  of  nature  find  its  period, 
(2  Peter  iii.)  and  all  fubordinate  wheels  will  ceafe  their 
motion.  But,  until  that  time,  there  is  allotted  in  this 
frame  of  nature,  unto  every  one  that  comes  into  the  world, 
a  certain  order  or  courfe  of  life,  by  which  he  runs  thro’ 
ficknefs  and  health,  honour  and  difhonour,  and  all  the  oc¬ 
currences  of  life,  from  his  cradle  to  the  grave.  For  man 
is,  as  it  were,  a  little  world  within  himfelf ;  and,  though 
lie  (land  but  as  one  wheel  in  the  frame  of  the  great  world, 
yet  within  this  one  there  feems  many  thoufands  of  wheels, 
efpeciaily  in  enterprifing  people,  which  appear  to  move 
one  within  another  almoll  ad  infinitum ,  till  the  thread  turn¬ 
ed  on  the  outer  w  heel  break,  or  elfe  be  wound  off,  and 
there  they  make  a  (lop,  and  die.  All  thefe  things  God, 
who  made  man  at  the  firft,  perfectly  knows,  and  foreknew 
from  the  beginning  of  the- world;  and,  by  this  order  of 
man’s  life,  he  perfectly  knows  all  the  palfages  of  our  lives, 
and  even  the  mod  fecret  thoughts  of  our  hearts,  both 
deeping  and  waking;  (John  ii.  24,  25.)  and  how  one 
thought  drives  off' and  brings  on  another,  and  continues  fo 
doing  till  the  la(t  moment  of  dur  lives,  when  our  breath 
fails.  Now  every  man  being,  as  it  were,  a  wheel  of  the 
great  world,  it  will  follow  that  all  men  move  in  a  certain 
frame  or  w  heel  above  themfclves,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
mailer-wheel  of  every  man’s  life  is  put  in  motion  :  and 
this  wheel  is  lubordinate  unto  others,  and  thefe  alfo  unto 
the  mailer-wheel  of  the  whole  world,  which  is  the  high 
and  mighty  wheel  of  heaven,  wherein  the  fun,  moon,  and 
(tars,  are  (et,  to  carry  on  the  great  works  of  nature,  unto 
the  end  of  time.  And  hence  comes  the  original  of  every 
man’s  nativity,  and  of  all  natural  qualities,  paffions,  and 
incidents  of  our  lives,  except  the  motions  of  our  free¬ 
will  and  reafon,  which  may  be  allured  and  inclined  by 
the  works  of  nature,  but  cannot  be  forced  by  them.  Now 
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ab.ove  and  beyond  this  great  wheel  of  nature,  there,  is  yet 
another  wheel,  (2  Cor.  xii.  2,  3,  4.)  within  which  the  hea¬ 
vens  themfelves  are  turned  ;  and  herein  is  that  great  and 
hidden  line  of  time,  whereby  the  whole  world,  with  all 
its  dependencies,  is  made  to  hold  on,  and  continue  its 
motion,  unto  the  final  end  of  all  things  ;  and  this  flupend- 
ous  w  heel  is  God  himfelf,  who  draws  out  the  line  of  time, 
and,  fitting  upon  the  circles  of  the  eaylh,  he  Jlrrtchcs  out  the 
heavens  as  a  curtain,  and  beholdeth  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world  as  grajshoppers  under  his  feet;  (Ifaiall  xl.  22,  23,  &C.) 
and  hence  he  difeerns  as  it  were,  with  one  view,  all  the 
world  naked  before  him,  both  pall,  prelent,  and  to  come. 

“  From  what  has  been  advanced,  it  appears  obvious 
that  every  occurrence  of  our  lives,  and  ail  the  various 
productions  of  nature,  however  ffrange  or  incomprehenii. 
ble  they  may  appear,  are  brought  to  pafs  by  a  regular  and 
ellablillied  means,  decreed  by  the  wifdom  of  God,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  world  ;  and  canfequently,  whatever  hap¬ 
pens  bv  a  contrary  effect,  muff  of  neceffity  be  produced 
by  the  immediate  hand  of  God,  and  conffitutes  a  miracle. 
Such  was  the  cafe  w  hen  the  Almighty  made  the  fun  and 
moon  (hind  (till  ;  and  when,  at  the  prayer  of  Ifaiah,  he 
reverfed  its  courfe,  and  made  it  retrograde.  Such  alio 
were  the  works  of  our  Saviour,  when  he  railed  the  dead, 
and  gave  light  to  men  born  blind.  And  fuch  was  the 
work  of  God,  when  the  fea  made  a  lane  for  men  to  pafs 
through  on  dry  ground  ;  and  when  the  fire  had  no  power 
to  fcorch  nor  to  burn  t-hofe  who  walked  in  the  midlt  ot  it. 
(Join.  x.  12,  13.  2  Kings  xx.  11.  John  ix.  6,  7.  and  xi.  44, 
53.  Exod.  xvi.  21,  22.  .Dan.  iii.  27.)  Thefe  miracles,  it 
is  true,  had  no  immediate  dependance  upon  the  works  of 
nature  ;  and  yet,  as  God  from  the  beginning  favv  the  ne- 
cefiity  of  them,  and  the  occafion  upon  which  they  would 
be  required,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  lie  fet  down  in  his 
eternal  mind  the  contrivance  of  thefe  miracles,  and  fo  or¬ 
dained  them  to  keep  pace  with  the  works  of  nature,  and 
to  come  to  pafs  at  their  appointed  feafons,  without  dil- 
turbing  or  deranging  that  univerfal  frame  of  the  world, 
out  of  w  hich  all  natural  things  proceed,  and  from  whence 
all  the  lioff  of  heaven  derive  their  faculty  of  influencing 
earthly  fubflances.  And  that  the  heavenly  bodies  poffels 
theie  influences,  in  an  infinitely  powerful  degree,  I  believe 
will  not  be  denied,  fince  both  fcripture  and  reafon,  as  we 
have  now  feen,  fubftantially  prove  them.  The  ancient 
philofophers  were  unanimous  in  fubferibing  to  this  opi¬ 
nion,  even  without  the  teftimony  of  the  facred  writings  ; 
and  many  very  learned  authors,  in  later  ages,  have  (up- 
ported  the  fame  dobtrine.  Milton  gives  us  a  very  link¬ 
ing  proof  of  his  belief  of  the  Harry  influence,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  palfage  of  his  Paradife  Loll : 

To  the  blank  moon 

Her  office  they  preferib’d  ;  to  th’  other  five, 

Their  planetary  motions  and  afpebls, 

In  fextile,  fquare,  and  trine,  and  oppofite, 

Of  noxious  efficacy,  and  when  to  join 
In  fynod  unbenign;  and  taught  the  fix’d 
Their  influence  malignant  when  to  fhow’r; 

Which  of  them  riling  with  the  fun,  or  falling. 

Should  prove  tempeftuous,  &c. 

“  The  ingenious  Mr.  Fergufon  alfo  proves,  in  a  variety 
of  inltances,  an  efficiency  and  influence  in  the  fun  and 
moon,  though  he  denies  that  any  fuch  faculty  exills  in  the 
fixed  liars.  And  yet  lie  has  (hewn,  by  very  (atisfaClory 
obfervations,  that  “  the  fixed  liars  are  fo  many  glorious 
funs,  with  fyfiems  and  worlds  furrounding  them  limilar 
to  our  own;”  and  that  “the  Almighty  would  not  have 
placed  them  at  fuch  dil.a  ice  from  each  other,  unlefs  pro¬ 
per  objebls  were  near  enough  to  be  benefited  by  their  in¬ 
fluences.”  Hence  it  follows,  from  his  own  hypothecs, 
that  the  fixed  liars  do  each  of  them  poffels  a  natural  in¬ 
fluence,  homogeneal  to  the  fun  and  moon.  But  to  what 
dillance  the  fixed  liars,  or  any  6f  the  heavenly  bodies,  are 
capable  of  extending  thefe  influences,  is  beyond  the  power 
of  the  moll  enlightened  mind  to  determine  ;  iince  the  cc  • 
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leftial  matter  flows  through  a  boundlefs  and  unlimited 
(pace,  and  operates  upon  every  fubftance  that  falls  within 
the  line  of  its  direction.  And  now,  having  made  it  appa¬ 
rent,  by  an  union  of  concurrent  teftimonies,  that  the  fun, 
moon,  and  liars,  have  their  refpeftive  influences,  and  that 
an  aftrology  in  the  heavens  does  by  confequence  exift,  it 
will  be  proper  to  confider  how  far  the  ftudy  of  this  noble 
fcience  will  be  compatible  with  our  moral  and  religious 
obligations,  and  what  degree  of  it  is  attainable  by  the  hu¬ 
man  underftanding. 

“  That  the  ftudy  and  pradtice  of  altrology  is  a  moral  pur- 
fu it,  becoming  fober  and  religious  men,  may  be  colledted 
from  the  cufloms  of  the  ancients  in  all  enlightened  coun¬ 
tries  ;  as  well  as  from  the  belt  and  wifeft  of  God’s  chofen 
people.  And  that  our  all-wife  and  beneficent  Creator  ori¬ 
ginally  implanted  in  the  frame  of  nature  a  means  whereby 
mankind  may  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  fuch  future  con¬ 
tingencies  as  concern  their  welfare  and  happinefs,  is  in  no 
refpect  to  be  doubted,  fince  we  obferve  in  the  brute  crea¬ 
tion,  that  even  the  mod  inconliderable  creatures  upon  the 
earth  are  more  or  lei's  endowed  with  a  gift  of  foreknow¬ 
ledge.  Thus  the  induftrious  bee,  and  laborious  ant,  lay 
in  their  fummer  llore,  to  fupply  the  rieceflary  wants  of  an 
inclement  winter,  which  they  foreknow  is  yet  to  come. 
The  badger,  and  hedge-hog,  and  the  mole,  alfo  provide 
themfelves  a  magazine  of  plants  and  herbs,  which  they 
foreknow  will  enable  them  to  lie  concealed  in  their  holes, 
during  the  hard  frolts  of  winter,  contented  with  their  pri- 
ion,  which  affords  them  fafety.  Their  holes  are  alfo  con- 
ftrurted  with  amazing  art,  and  have  generally  two  aper¬ 
tures,  that,  in  cafe  one  is  befet  by  an  enemy,  they  may 
efcape  by  the  other.  The  doublings  of  the  hare,  and  the 
cunning  of  the  fox,  to  efcape  the  hounds,  are  alfo  afto- 
nifhing  indications  of  forefight  and  iagacity.  The  fea¬ 
thered  race  are  likewife  endowed  with  a  fimilar  faculty, 
and  often  foretel  an  approaching  ftorm  a  confiderable  time 
before  it  appears,  by  retiring  in  flocks  to  their  holes  and 
hiding-places  for  (helter  and  protection.  The  birds  of  paf- 
fage  feem  to  inherit  this  gift  in  a  moff  remarkable  degree  ; 
for  they  affemble  together  in  prodigious  flocks,  at  an  ap¬ 
pointed  hour,  and  take  their  leave  of  us  before  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  w'inter,  which  they  forefee  will  deftroy  the  flies 
and  other  infeCts  upon  which  their  own  life  depends,  as 
they  feed  upon  nothing  elfe.  And  it  is  no  lefs  extraordi¬ 
nary  than  true,  that  thefe  birds  return  as  early  as  the  fun 
brings  forth  this  clafs  of  in  feels  into  new  life  ;  and  they 
have  alfo  the  fagacity  to  find  out  and  repolfefs  their  former 
nells  and  habitations.  The  fame  provident  forecaft,  for 
felf-prefervation  and  fafety,  is  even  extended  to  the  innu¬ 
merable  inhabitants  of  the  immenfe  ocean,  where  we  fee 
the  fillies,  prefled  by  uriceafing  hunger,  indiferiminately 
prey  upon  one  another,  the  large  upon  the  fmall  even  of 
its  own  fpecies  ;  whence  the  finaller  fifh,  in  regular  gra¬ 
dations,  w  hen  in  danger  of  being  devoured,  fly  for  an 
afylum  to  the  fliallow  waters  where  they  know  their  enemy 
cannot  or  dares  not  purfue  them.  And  this  purfuit  of  one 
f  pecies  of  filh  after  another,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  a 
(ingle  region;  for  we  find  fhoalsof  them  purfuingone  ano¬ 
ther,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  pole  even  down  to  the  equa¬ 
tor  ;  and  thus  the  cod,  from  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
purfues  the  whiting,  which  flies  before  it,  even  to  the 
fouthern  fliores  of  Spain.  It  is  aftonifhing  alfo  that  her¬ 
rings,  which  appear  to  generate  towards  the  north  of  Scot¬ 
land,  regularly  make  their  way,  once  a  year,  to  the  Britilh 
Channel.  Their  voyage  is  conducted  with  the  utinolf  re¬ 
gularity  ;  and  the  time  of  their  departure  is  fixed  from  the 
month  of  June  to  Auguff.  They  always  aliemble  together 
before  they  let  out,  and  no  ffragglers  are  ever  found  from 
the  general  body.  It  is  impofiiblejo  alTign  any  caufe  for 
this  emigration,  but  it  doubtlefsly  proceeds  from  the  fame 
inftinftive  impulfe  with  which  all  orders  of  animate  nature 
are  more  or  lefs  endued.  Seeing  then  that  the  Supreme 
Being,  in  his  paternal  regard  for  the  minuted  part  of  his 
works,  has  endowed  the  loweft  clafs  of  animals  with  a  gift 
«f  foreknowledge  in  wha  immediately  concerns  their  fafety 


and  welfare ;  would  it  not  be  derogatory  to  the  equal  pro¬ 
vidence  of  God,  to  fuppofe  he  had  not  ordained,  in  an  in¬ 
finitely  fuperior  degree,  a  means  of  communicating  fore- 
knowlege  to  man,  whom  he  hath  gracioufly  formed°in  his 
own  exprefs  image  and  hkenefs,  and  appointed  lord  over 
his  vaff  creation  ? — A  creature  whom  he  hath  endowed 
with  a  rational  foul,  capable  of  paying  him  adoration  and 
worlhip  ;  and  with  an  underftanding  qualified  to  deeypher 
the  golden  characters  he  hath  placed  in  the  firmament  of 
heaven,  for  figns  of  thofe  hidden  events  of  futurity  which 
are  yet  to  come  ?  If  we  give  the  feriptures  an  attentive 
perufal,  we  lhall  find  a  variety  of  paffages  to  confirm  this 
opinion,  botli  in  the  Old  and  New  Teftainent.  And  we 
may  gather  additional  evidence-,  that  the  Almighty  intended 
we  fhould  ftudy  futurity,  from  the  communication  given 
to  Adam  in  Paradile  by  the  angel  Gabriel;  as  well  as 
from  the  commiflion  Michael  the  archangel  received  from 
God,  to  fttew  him,  in  a  vilion,  the  principal  events  of  fu¬ 
turity,  from  his  fall,  to  the  birth,  relurreCf ion,  and  af- 
cenlion,  of  Chrift.  And  I  think  I  am  warranted  to  fay,  from 
the  authority  of  our  Saviour’s  own  words,  that  there  ap¬ 
pears  only  one  event  concerning  the  human  race,  which  the 
Deity  ever  propofed  to  withhold  from  their  knowledge, 
and  that  is,  the  time  of  the  laft  and  terrible  day  of  judg¬ 
ement.  But  even  of  this  awful  and  fecret  event,  we  are 
promt  fed  fome  previous  intimations,  by  figns  in  the  fun 
moon,  and  ftars  ;  which  are  the  common  fignificators  of  all 
inferior  tranfaCfions  of  futurity. 

“  Now  if  we  confider  aftrology,  what  it  truly  is,  a  mo¬ 
ral  and  virtuous  ftudy,  we  may  eafily  believe  the  accounts 
tranlmitted  to  us  by  Jofephus  and  other  hiftorians,  con¬ 
cerning  its  antiquity  and  divine  original.  We  have  already 
feen  that  Adam,  previous  to  hisexpulfion  from  Pa  rad  ife, 
was  inftruCted  in  a  foreknowledge  of  futurity,  by  the  ex¬ 
prefs  command  of  God,  as  a  means  of  enlarging  his  mind, 
and  alleviating  his  diftrefs,  upon  being  turned  adrift  into 
the  wide  world.  Jofephus,  an  hiftorian  of  charafter  and 
eminence,  who  quotes  the  rnoft  ancient  authors  of  refpec- 
tability  for  what  he  aflerts,  confirms  the  fame  thing,  and 
further  informs  us,  that  Adam,  before  his  death,  inftrufted 
his  fon  Seth  in  this  fcience,  who  afterwards  engraved  the 
rudiments  of  it  upon  permanent  pillars  of  done,  which 
endured  through  many  generations,  and  were  not  entirely 
effaced  till  fome  time  after  the  deluge.  (Seejof.  Ant.  lib.i. 
cap.  4,  8,  12,  &c.)  We  have  it  from  the  fame  authority, 
that  the  art  was  taught  by  Enos  and  Noah,  who  preferved 
it  to  the  days  of  Abraham,  and  he  increafed  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  it  by  divine  aids,  teaching  it  to  the  Chaldeans  and 
Egyptians.  Jofeph  is  alfo  faid  to  have  patronifed  and 
taught  it  in  Egypt,  and  is  fuppofed  by  Origen,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  and  other  ancient  hiftoriansj  to  have  been  the 
author  of  an  aftrological  work,  called.  The  Aphorifmsof 
Hermes  the  Egyptian.  (Orig.  tom.  in  Gen.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i. 
cap.  2.)  Mofes  afterwards  taught  and  profelled  it,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  gift  of  prophecy,  which  always  came  by 
divine  infpiration,  and  confequently  was  only  exercifed 
upon  certain  extraordinary  occalions.  From  Mofes,  we 
are  told,  the  prophets  and  feers  had  it  ;  and  that  it  was 
afterwards  particularly  taught  among  the  tribe  of  Ilfachar, 
who  are  on  that  account  ftiled  in  the  facred  writings,  Men 
who  had  understanding  in  the  times ,  and  were  expert  at  refolv- 
ing  all  queftions  concerning  futurity.  ( 1  Chron.  xii.  32.) 
And  as  this  tribe  were  neither  priefts  nor  Levites,  nor  en¬ 
dued  with  the  fpirit  of  prophecy,  it  follows  that  their  un¬ 
derftanding  in  the  times,  and  their  ability  in  foretelling  fu¬ 
ture  events,  arofe  entirely  from  an  acquired  knowledge  of 
the  figns  and  influences  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  For  the 
fame  reafon  the  Perfian  aftrologers  were  called  mages,  or 
wife  men,  who  were  (killed  in  the  times  ;  and  the  Chal¬ 
deans  termed  their  young  Undents  in  aftrology,  Men  [killed 
in  wifdom  and  cunning  fcience,  to  learn  the  learning  of  the  Chal¬ 
deans.  (Efth.  i.  13.  Dan.i.  4.)  And,  after  the  Chaldean  me¬ 
thod  of  ft  udying  the  fcience  of  aftrology,  Daniel,  and  Shad- 
rach,  and  Mefech,  and  Abednego,  were  inftrnftedby  their 
tutor  Melzar,  and  became  ten  times  more  learned  in  all  mat . 
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ters  of  ivifdom  and  underfunding  than  all  the  afrologers  in  the 
realm ,  in  conlideration  of  which  they  were  elected  members 
of  the  public  fchoolsat  Babylon,  which  were  founded  for  the 
ftudy  of  this  art ;  and  Daniel  was  made,  by  the  king’s  decree, 
mafterovertheChaldean  aftrologers.  (Dan.  i.  4.  ii.  1 3.  v.  1 1 .) 

“  In  the  days  of  Samuel,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  com¬ 
mon  cuftom  to  go  to  the  feers,  or  men  of  underftanding  in' 
the  times,  not  only  to  be  informed  concerning  future  con¬ 
tingencies,  but  alio  to  enquire  after  loll  goods.  To  this 
effect  we  find  Saul  and  his  fervants  difcourfing,  when  they 
were  fent  out  to  find  the  llrayed  afles  of  Kilh,  Saul’s  fa¬ 
ther;  and,  not  being  able  to  find  them,  the  fervant  pro- 
pofes  to  go  and  enquire  of  the  leer,  which  way  the  afles' 
were  gone,  and  where  they  may  be  found.  Saul  agrees  to 
this,  but  alks,  What  have  we  to  give  him  ?  we  have  no  bread 
left,  nor  have  we  any  fujficient  pref.nt.  The  fervant  replies, 

/  have  a  fourth  part  of  a  fukel  of  fiver ;  I’ll  give  him  that. 
Saul  anlwers,  Well  faid\  let  us  go.  ( 1  Sam.  ix.  6,  7,  &c.) 
This  paffage  enables  ns  to  diftinguilfi  between  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  for  the  purpofe  of  eltablilhing  God’s  true  reli¬ 
gion,  and  the  art  of  anfwering  horary  queltions,  and  pre¬ 
dicting  future  events.  The  one  was  evidently  effected  by 
fupernatural  means,  and  promulgated  to  the  people  with¬ 
out  expence;  whillt  the  other,  by  being  calculated  for  the 
benefit  of  refpeCtive  individuals,  was  accompanied  with 
money  or  prefents.  In  the  fame  way  we  find  David,  when  ' 
in  Kedah,  where  he  heard  that  Saul  was  coming  to  be- 
fiege  him,  was  delirous  of  knowing  the  truth,  whether 
Saul  was  coming  or  not  ;  and,  if  he  was,  Whether  the  men  of 
Keilah  would  be  true  to  him ,  or  would  betray  him.  And.  being 
informed  they  would  betray  him  into  tire  hands  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  who  were  feeking  his  life,  he  fled  into  the  wildernefs 
of  Zrph,  and  efcaped  the  danger  that  was  impending  over 
him.  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  10,  1,1,  12,  13,  14.)  And  in  the  New 
Teftament  alfo,  we  have  frequent  confirmations  of  the  me¬ 
teorological  part  of  the  fcience,  from  our  Saviour’s  own 
words,  in  his  conversation  with  the  pharifees,  who  were 
all  verfed  in  aftrology.  He  addrefles  them  to  this  effeft : 

‘  When  it  is  evening,  ye  fay,  It  will  be  fair  weather,  be- 
caufe  the  Iky  is  red  ;  and  in  the  morning,  It  will  be  foul 
weather,  becaufe  the  fky  is  red  and  lowering.  And,  when 
a  cloud  arifeth  out  of  the  weft,  ftraightway  ye  fay,  A 
Ihower  cometh  ;  and  it  is  fo.  And,  when  ye  fee  the  fouth- 
wind  blow,  ye  fay,  There  will  be  heat ;  and  fo  it  comes 
to  pafs.  Ye  hypocrites,  ye  can  difcern  the  face  of  the  fky, 
but  the  figns  of  the  times  ye  cannot  difcern.’  (See  Matth. 
xvi.  2.  Lukexii.  24,  55,  56.)  And  now,  if  we  impartially 
contemplate  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  this  fcience,  and 
recolledt  that  the  belt  and  wifeft  men  in  every  age  of  the 
world  were  profeflbrs  of  it,  we  mud  admit  its  pradtice  to 
be  highly  confident  with  our  moral  and  religious  duties. 

That  the  human  underdanding  is  alfo  capable  of  attain¬ 
ing  to  a  very  high  degree  of  knowledge  in  the  hidden  works 
of  futurity,  and  in  the  fecret  operations  of  nature,  is  like- 
wife  to  be  proved,  beyond  the  power  of  contradiction.  In¬ 
deed  the  paflages  already  quoted  area  fufficient  confirmation 
of  it  to  every  difpafiionate  reader  ;  but,  as  there  are  fome 
very  extraordinary  indances  of  this  predidtive  faculty  re¬ 
corded  by  different  hidorians,  I  will  juft  mention  a  few 
of  them,  by  way  of  corroborating  the  evidence  already 
brought  in  its  fupport.  The  emperor  Domitian  required 
the  profeffor  Largius  Proculus  to  calculate  his  nativity, 
from  the  luppofed  time  of  his  birth,  which  was  done,  and 
delivered  into  the  emperor’s  own  hands.  Afclatarius,  a 
famous  adrologer  of  thofe  times,  procuring  a  copy  of  this 
nativity,  rectified  it,  and  foretold  the  hour  and  manner  of 
the  emperor’s  death  ;  which  when  Domitian  heard,  he 
commanded  Afclatarius  to  be  brought  before  him,  when 
lie  affirmed  his  predidlions  would  prove  true.  Domitian 
afked  him  if  he  could  foretel  the  manner  of  his  own  death  ? 
Afclatarius  replied,  That  he  knew  he  (fiould  fhortly  be 
torn  in  pieces  by  dogs  ;  but,  to  confute  the  adrologer,  the 
emperor  ordered  him  to  be  burnt  alive.  The  cruel  fen- 
tence  was  accordingly  put  in  execution;  his  body  was 
bound  and  laid  upon  the  pile,  and  the  fire  kindled  ;  but 
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at  that  indant  there  arofe  a  dreadful  dorm  of  wind  and 
rain,  which  drove  the  fpcdlators  away,  and  exlinguiffied 
the  fire ;  and  Afclatarius  was  afterwards  torn  in  pieces  by 
dogs,  as  he  had  foretold.  When  Latinus  informed  the 
emperor  of  this  event,  he  was  greatly  mortified,  and  very 
melancholy  ;  and,  on  the  day  his  affiiffination  had  been 
predicted,  he  feigned  himfelf  indifpofed,  and  locked  him- 
felf  up  in  his  chamber.  Stephanos,  the  captain  of  his 
guards,  went  to  his  door,  pretending  he  had  received  fome 
important  difpatehes,  which  he  wanted  to  deliver  to  him  ; 
but,  Domitian  declining  to  admit  him  till  a  certain  hour 
was  part,  Stephanos  perfuaded  him  it  was  then  much  later 
than  the  time  fpecified.  The  emperor,  in  confequence, 
concluding  the  danger  to  have  paired  by  with  the  hour,  or 
looking  upon  the  prediction  as  a  mere  fable,  feeing  no  con- 
fpiracy  or  danger  about  him,  opened  the  door,  upon  which 
Stephanos  Itepped  up  to  him  with  a  drawn  dagger,  and 
(tabbed  him  to  the  heart,  in  the  very  hour  that  had  been 
predicted  by  the  adrologer,  on  the  18th  day  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  the  month  he  had  ordered  to  be  called  Germanicus. 
(Vid.  Sueton.  in  Domitian.)  The  fame  writers  add,  that 
Apollonius  Tyaneus  was  at  that  indant  of  time  at  Ephefus, 
(landing  in  the  prefence  of  the  magiftrates,  and  in  a  kind 
of  ecliacy  cried  out,  O  Stephanos,  flrike  the  tyrant  ;  and 
after  a  paufe  added,  ’Tis  well,  thou  halt  killed  him.  This 
‘art  of  rectifying  nativities,  was  a  difcovery  which  brought 
the  fcience  to  very  high  perfection,  and  has  enabled  its 
profeflbrs  to  be  aflonifliingly  exact  in  predictions  of  confe- 
quence.  Thus  Lucius  Firmianus,  by  the  aCts  of  Romulus’s 
life,  and  the  time  of  his  death,  found  that  he  fvas  born  in 
the  firfl  year  of  the  fecond  Olympiad,  the  twenty-third 
day  ol  the  month,  about  fun-riling.  And  hence  he  difco- 
vered  that  the  building  of  Rome  was  begun  when  the 
Moon  was  in  Libra,  the  Sun  with  Mercury,  and  Venus 
in  Taurus,  Jupiter  in  Pifces,  and  Saturn  with  Mars  in 
Scorpio.  (Vid.  Peucerde  Divinat.  feet,  de  Adrolog.)  The 
archbilhop  of  Pifa  confulted  feveral  different  profeflbrs  of 
aftrology  concerning  his  deftiny,  and  they  all  calculated  his 
nativity  at  different  times,  and  without  any  communication 
with  one  another  ;  but  they  all  foretold  that  he  would  be 
hanged.  It  feemed  highly  incredible  at  the  time,  becaufe 
he  was  in  fo  much  honour  and  power  ;  but  the  event  juf- 
tified  the  predictions ;  for  in  the  {edition  of  Pope  Sextius  IV. 
in  the  fudden  rage  and  uproar  of  the  people,  he  was  feized 
and  hanged.  (Vid.  Annal.  Florentin.)  Petrus  Leontius,  a 
celebrated  phyfician  and  aftrologer  of  Spoletanum,  call  his 
own  nativity,  and  foretold  that  his  death  would  be  occa- 
fioned  by  water,  and  many  years  afterwards  he  was  found 
drowned  in  a  pond,  into  which  he  had  fallen  the  preceding 
night,  by  miftaking  his  way.  ( Jovius,  Elog.  35.)  Jofephus 
tells  us  he  calf  the  nativities  of  Vefpafian  and  his  fon  Titus, 
and  predicted  that  they  would  both  be  emperors  ;  and  fo 
it  turned  out.  R.  Cervinus  calculated  the  nativity  of  his 
fon  Marcellos,  and  foretold  that  he  ihould  come  to  great 
preferment  and  dignity  in  the  church  ;  and,  his  mother 
afterwards  entreating  him  to  marry  one  Caflandra  Benna, 
he  very  refolutely  declined  it,  faying,  He  would  not  with 
the  bands  of  matrimony  bind  himfelf  from  that  better  for¬ 
tune  which  the  liars  had  promifed  him  if  he  continued  to 
live  (ingle  and  unmarried.  And  he  was  afterwards  really 
made  pope.  (Vid.  Tinian.  1.  15.)  Picus  Mirandula  was  a 
fevere  writer  againft.  aftrology,  inlomuch  that  he  was  termed 
Flagellum  Aftrologorum  ;  and,  to  Hop  the  malignity  of 
his  pen,  Lucius  Bellantius,  and  two  other  aftrologers  of 
eminence,  procured  the  time  of  his  birth,  and  calculated 
his  nativity,  which  they  afterwards  fent  him,  with  this 
prediction  inclofed,  ‘  That  he  would  die  in  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  his  age.’  This  exafperated  him  fo  much, 
that  he  began  to  write  a  new  traCl,  with  inconceivable  af- 
perity,  againft  the  poor  aftrologers,  attempting  to  prove 
their  calculations  a  mere  bubble,  and  themfelves  a  fet  of 
impoftors.  But,  when  the  fatal  appointed  hour  arrived, 
he  law  the  folly  of  his  own  conceits  ;  recanted  his  opinion, 
and  fealed  by  his  death  a  Handing  memorial  of  the  inerra- 
bility  and  truth  of  this  fcience.  Many  other  extraordinary 
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circumbances  of  the  kind  might  be  related  from  different 
authors,  were  it  not  already  fufficiently  obvious  that  the 
intellectual  faculties  of  man,  when  cultivated  by  ftudy, 
and  improved  by  experience,  are  capable  of  attaining  a 
very  extenfive  degree  of  knowledge  and  fkill  in  this  art. 

“  It  hath  been  contended,  in  oppofition  to  that  part  of  af- 
trological  fcience,  which  determines  the  bodily  forms  and 
mental  difpofition  of  the  native  from  the  feveral  fignificators 
in  his  own  and  in  his  parents’  genethliacal  figures,  that  this 
likenefs  or  fimilitude  in  body  and  temper,  is  (tamped  by  the 
energy  or  idea  of  the  parents  in  the  aft  of  copulation.  Al¬ 
though  I  am  willing  to  admit  this  doctrine  in  part,  yet  I  con¬ 
tend  that  the  primary  caufe,  which  furnifhes  that  energy  or 
motion  in  the  parents,  is  derived  from  their  refpedtive  ligni¬ 
ficators  in  the  heavens  ;  and  that  they  imprefs  their  parti¬ 
cular  quality  in  proportion  as  they  happen  to  be  in  dignity 
and  power  at  that  precife  time.  If  the  fignificators  of  the 
mother  are  thqn  fuperior  in  force  and  dignity,  the  mother’s 
features  and  difpofition  will  be  mod  vifible ;  if  the  father’s 
geniture  be  the  broiigeb,  the  father’s  temper  and  fimili¬ 
tude  will  be  mod  predominant  in  the  offspring  then  begot¬ 
ten  ;  but,  if  both  their  fignificators  are  equally  drong,  the 
child  then  equally  participates  in  the  likenefs  and  difpofi¬ 
tion  of  both  his  parents.  Let  it  neverthelefs  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that,  however  drong  the  fignificators  of  both  or 
either-of  the  parents  might  be,  yet  thofe  proper  to  the 
foetus,  or  conceptional  matter,  invariably  take  the  lead, 
and  damp  that  peculiar  form  and  temperature  upon  the 
native,  which  in  a  great  meafure  fupplant  the  fird  impref- 
lions  given  by  thofe  of  the  parent,  and  form  a  perfon  and 
mind  effentially  differing  from  both,  though  with  fome 
vediges  of  hereditary  fimilitude.  And  hence  the  reafon 
why'fons  and  daughters  more  or  lefs  depart  from  the  da- 
tnre,  features,  complexion,  and  temper,  of  their  parents; 
and  why  no  two  human  beings,  in  the  whole  compafs  of 
generation,  w  ere  ever  yet  formed  precifely  alike  !  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  man  lives,  who  can  fairly  and  completely  refute 
thefe  arguments,  he  thall  have  my  thanks  and  my  applaufe. 
And  I  will  add,  in  the.  emphatic  words  of  an  unrivalled 
author,  that  ‘  my  heart  is  already  with  hitn.’  I  am  wil¬ 
ling  to  be  converted.  I  admire  his  morality,  and  would 
gladly  fubferibe  to  the  articles  of  his  faith.  Grateful,  as 
I  am  to  the  wood  Being  whole  bounty  has  imparted  to  me 
this  reafoning  intelieif,  I  hold  myfelf  proportionably  in¬ 
debted  to  him,  from  whole  enlightened  underbanding  ano¬ 
ther  ray  of  knowledge  communicates  to  mine.  But  neither 
fhould  I  think  the  mod  exalted  faculties  of  the  human 
mind  a  gift  worthy  of  the  Divinity,  nor  any  abidance,  in 
the  improvement  of  them,  a  fubjeCt  of  gratitude  to  my 
fellow  creature,  if  I  were  not  fatisfied,  that  really  to  in¬ 
form  the  underdanding,  correfts  and  enlarges  the  heart.” 

Thofe  who  are  defirous  of  further  information  in  this 
abdrufe  enquiry,  are  referred  to  Dr.  Sibly’s  Work  on  the 
Occult  Sciences,  2  vols.  qto.  who  l’eems  to  have  colledfed 
and  explained  the  intereding  parts  of  all  the  ancient  wri¬ 
tings  on  adrology,  whole  works  are  now  either  wholly  out 
of  print,  or  extremely  fcarce  and  valuable. 

Astro  i. 00  y  is  deferibed,  in  painting  and  fculpture,  as  a 
woman  crowned  w  ith  bars,  having  pn  a  rich  vedment  em¬ 
broidered  with  the  fame,  a  fun  upon  her  bread,  in  her 
rio-ht  hand  a  feeptre,  and  in  her  leti  a  ccelefiial  globe  ;  at 
her  feet  an  eagle. 

ASTRO'NIUM,/  [a? TO  rov  iic-lpovy  from  a  dar,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  radiated  form  ot  rh.e  calyx.]  In  botany,  a 
rreims  of  the  clafs  dioecia,  order  pentandria.  The_ generic 
characters are —  1 .  Male.  Calyx  :  perianthium  five-leaved, 
coloured,  (mail  ;  leaflets  ovate,  concave,  obtufe,  fpread- 
jiv,r.  Corolla:  petals  five,  ovate,  very  obtufe,  fiat,  fpread- 
jno  very  much  ;  nedlary  five,  roundifh,  very  (mall  glands 
hi°the  dilk  of  the  flower.  Stamina  :  filaments  five,  fubu- 
late,  (pleading,  the  length  of  the  corolla  ;  anthers  oblong, 
incumbent.  II.  Female.  Calyx  :  perianthium  five-leaved, 
coloured  ;  leaflets  oblong,  concave,  obtufe,  converging. 
Corolla  :  petals,  five,  Innovate,  obtufe,  concave,  erect, 
Pel's  than  the  calyx,  permanent.  Piltillum  :  germ  ovate, 
ebtule  ;  dyles  three,  fhort,  reflex  ;  ftigmas  fubcapitate. 
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Pericarpium:  none;  calyx  increafed,  coloured ;  its  leaflets 
at  fird  expanded  into  a  pendulous  dar,  at  length  dropping 
the  feed.  Seeds:  one,  oval,  the  length  of  the  calyx,  lac- 
tefeent. — EJJcntiat  CharaEler.  Male.  Calyx,  five  leaved  ; 
corolla,  five-petalled  ;  dyles,  three  ;  feed  one. 

There  is  but  one  fpecies,  called  adronium  graveolens. 

It  is  an  upright  tree,  ft  >m  twelve  to  thirty  feet  in  height, 
abounding  every  wht  m-a  fi  j  ftly  glutinous  terebinthine 
juice,  which  has  a  d’  greeable  fmell.  After  the  fruits  in 
the  female  and  the  flowers  in  the  male  plant  have  fallen 
ob',  new  branches  are  put  forth,  having  unequally  pinnate 
leaves  on  them,  with  three  pairs  of  leaflets,  which  are 
oblong-ovate,  acuminate,  quite  entire  or  lerrulate,  fmootli, 
veined,  three  inches  in  length.  Panicles  lax,  half  a  foot 
long  in  the  males,  but  a  foot  and-a  half  long  in  the  females, 
(battered  on  the  outmofl  twigs.  Flowers  fmall,  red.  The 
calyxes  are  expanded  into  dars  nine  lines  in  diameter.  Na¬ 
tive  of  woods  about  Carthagena  in  New  Spain  ;  flowering 
in  May  and  June,  and  fruiting  in  July. 

ASTRON'OMER,yi  \_aJlronome ,  Fr.  ajlronomus ,  Fat.  of 
aerj-pov,  a  dar,  and  kj^oc,  Gr.  a  law.]  One  that  dudies  the 
celedial  motious,  and  the  rules  by  which  they  are  go¬ 
verned. 

ASTRONO'MIC  or  Astrono'mical,  adj.  Belonging 
to  adronomy, — Our  forefathers  marking  certain  mutations 
to  happen  in  the  fun’s  progrefs  through  the  zodiac,  regif- 
trate  and  fet  them  down  in  their  agronomical  canons.  Brown. 

ASTRONO'MICAL  CA'LEND AR,  an  indrument 
engraved  on  copper  plates,  printed  on  paper,  and  pabed 
on  a  board,  with  a  brafs  Aider  carrying  a  hair  :  it  (hews 
by  infpection  the  fun’s  meridian  altitude,  right  afeenfion, 
declination,  riling,  fetting,  amplitude,  See.  to  a  greater 
degree  of  exaCtnefs  than  the  common  globes. 

Astronomical  Hours,  are  Rich  as  are  accounted 
from  noon  or  midnight  of  one  natural  day  to  noon  or 
midnight  of  another. 

Astronomical  Observations.  Of  thefe  there  are 
records,  or  mention,  in  almod  all  ages.  It  is  faid  that 
the  Chinefe  have  obfervations  for  a  courfe  of  many  thou- 
fand  years.  But  of  thefe,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  Indians, 
we  have  never  yet  had  any  benefit.  But  the  abronomical 
obfervations  of  mod  of  the  other  ancients,  as  Babylonians, 
Greeks,  &c.  amongd  which  thole  of  Hipparchus  make  a 
principal  figure,  are  carefully  preferved  by  Ptolemy,  in  h  13 
Almaged.  About  the  year  SSo,  Albategni,  a  Saracen, 
applied  himfelf  to  the  making  of  obfervations  ;  in  which 
he  was  followed  by  others  of  the  fame  nation,  as  well  as 
Periians  and  Tartars  ;  among  whom  were  Naflir-Eddin- 
Ettufi,  Arzachel,  who  alio  conlhubted  a  table  of  fines, 
and  Ulug  Beigh.  In  1457  Regiomontanus  undertook  the 
province  at  Norirnberg  ;  and  his  difciples,  J.  Werner  and 
Ber.  Walther,  continued  the  fame  from  1475  t0  1504. 
Their  obfervations  were  publifhed  together  in  1544.  In 
1509,  Copernicus,  and  after  him  the  landgrave  of  HefTe, 
with  his  adidants  Rothman  and  Byrge,  obferved  ;  and  af¬ 
ter  them  Tycho  Brahe,  aflided  by  the  celebrated  Kepler, 
from  1582  to  1601.  All  the  foreging  obfervations,  toge¬ 
ther  with  Tycho’s  apparatus  of  inbruments',  are  contained 
in  the  Hidoria  Coeledis,  publifhed  in  1672,  by  order  of 
the  emperor  Ferdinand.  In  1651,  was  publifhed  at  B6- 
nonia,  by  Ricciolus,  Almagedum  Novum,  being  a  com¬ 
plete  body  of  ancient  and  modern  obfervations,  which  he 
fo  named  after  the  work  of  the  fame  nature  by  Ptolemy. 
— Soon  after,  Hevelius,  with  a  magnificent  and  well-con-, 
trived  apparatus  of  inbruments,  deferibed  in  his  Machina 
Cceledis,  began  a  courfe  of  obfervations.  It  has  been  ob¬ 
jected  to  him,  that  he  only  ufed  plain  fights,  and  could 
never  be  brought  to  take  the  advantage  of  telefcopic  ones ; 
which  occationed  Dr.  Hook  to  write  aniinadv-erfions  on  He- 
velitis’s  inbruments,  printed  in  1674,  in  w  hich- he  tooralhly 
defpifes  them,  on  account  of  their  inaccuracy  :  but  Dr. 
Halley,  who  at  the  indance  of  the  Royal  Society  went 
over  to  Dantzick  in  the  year  1679,  to  infpect  his  indru- 
1  merits,  approved  of  their  jubnefs,  as  well  as  of  the  obfer¬ 
vations  made  with  them.  Our  two  countrymen  Jer.  Horrox 
and  Will.  Crabtree,  are  celebrated  for  their  obfervations 
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from  the  year  163,5  to  1645,  who  firft  obferved  the  tranfit 
of  Venus  over  the  fun  in  the  year  1639.  They  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Flamffeed,  Caflini  the  father  and  Ion,  Halley, 
de  la  Hire,  Roemer,  and  Kirchius.  The  obfervations  of 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Bradley  have  not  yet  been  publilhed, 
though  long  expelled.  We  have  alfo  now  publilhed,  from 
time  to  time,  the  accurate  observations  of  the  prelent  Bri- 
ti fit  Aftronomer  Ro  :  as,  \»  thole  of  the  French  and 
other  obfervatories/  with  the  ..jblervations  of  many  inge¬ 
nious  private  altronomers,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Tranfactions  and  Memoirs  of  the  various  Philofophical 
Societies.  There  have  been  all'o  obfervations  of  many 
other  eminent  allronomers ;  as,  Galileo,  Huygens,  and 
our  countryman  Harriot,  whole  very  interelting  obferva¬ 
tions  have  lately  been  brought  to  light  by  the  earl  of 
Egremont,  and  count  Bruhl,  by  whole  means  they  may 
come  to  be  publilhed.  Other  publications  of  celeftial  ob¬ 
fervations,  are  thole  of  Callini,  La  Caille,  Monnier,  &c. 

Astronomical  Place  of  a  planet  or  flar,  is  the  lon¬ 
gitude  or  place  in  the  ecliptic,  reckoned  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Aries,  according  to  the  natural  order  of  the  figns. 

Astronomical  Quadrant,  is  an  inltrument  framed 
and  fitted  with  telefcopes,  & c.  to  take  obfervations  of  the 
moon  or  flars. 

Astronomical  Sector,  a  very  ufeful  mathematical 
inltrument,  made  by  tiie  late  ingenious  Mr.  Graham  ;  a 
defcription  of  w  hich  is  given  in  the  courfe  of  the  article 
Astronomy. 

ASTRONO'MICALLY,  adv.  [from  ajlronomical. ]  In 
an  alfronomical  manner. 

ASTRONO'M  1CALS,  are  fexagefimal  fractions,  fo  call¬ 
ed  becaufe  anciently  they  were  wholly  tiled  in  alfronomical 
calculations, 

ASTRO'NOMY,  [  [  AJlronomie ,  Fr.  Aflrovomia,  Lat.  of 
esrpovor'.ia,  of  arpoi'fR  (tar,  and  toy. c;,  Gr.  the  law,  rule,  &c.  ] 
Is  that  branch  of  natural  philolophy  which  treats  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  their  motions,  periods,  eclipfes,  magni¬ 
tudes,  diftances,  and  other  phenomena.  The  determi¬ 
nation  of  their  magnitudes,  diltances,  and  the  orbits  which 
they  deferibe,  is  called  plane  or  pure  allrononty  ;  and  the 
inveftigation  of  the  caufes  of  their  motions,  is  called  phy- 
Jical  aftrononiy.  The  former  is  determined  from  obferva¬ 
tions  on  their  apparent  magnitudes  and  motions  ;  and  the 
latter  from  analogy,  by  applying  thole  principles  and  laws 
of  motion  by  which  bodies  on  and  near  the  earth  are  go¬ 
verned,  to  the  other  bodies  in  the  fyftem.  But,  before  we 
enter  upon  the  general  view  or  hiftorical  detail  of  the  rile 
and  progrefs  of  agronomy,  it  w  ill  be  proper  to  give  a  con- 
cife  arrangement  and  explanation  of  thole  various  aftro- 
nomical  terms,  which  conlfitute  the  fundamental 'principles 
of  the  fcience  ;  and  which  we  have  collected  from  the  ela¬ 
borate  work  of  the  Rev.  S.  Vince,  Plumian  Profelfor  of 
A  ft  fo  no  my  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

DEFINITIONS. 

A  great  circle  of  a  fphere  is  that  whofe  plane  palTes 
through  its  center  ;  and  a  / mall  circle  is  that  whofe  plane 
does  not  pafs  through  its  center. 

A  diameter  of  a  fphere  perpendicular  to  any  great  cir¬ 
cle  is  called  the  axis  of  that  circle  ;  and  the  extremities  of 
the  diameter  are  called  it s.  poles.  Hence  the  pole  of  a  great 
circle  is  900  from  every  point  of  it  upon  t he  furface  of  the 
fphere  ;  but,  as  the  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  circle  when 
it  is  perpendicular  to  any  two  radii,  a  point  on  the  furface 
©f  a  Sphere,  90°-  diftant  from  any  two  points  of  a  great 
circle,  will  be  the  pole. 

All  angular  diftancss  on  the  furface  of  a  fphere,  to  an 
«ye  at  the. center,  are  meafured  by  the  arcs  of  great  circles; 
for  they,  being  arcs  to  equal  radii,  will  be  as  the  angles. 
Hence  all  triangles  formed  upon  the  furface  of  a  fphere, 
for  the  foluticn  of  fphericai  problems,  mull  be  formed  by 
the  arcs  of  great  circles.  And  all  great  circles  mult  bifeift 
<tach  other;  for. pa  (Ting  through  the  center  of  the  fphere 
their  common  fection  mult  be  a  diameter,  which  bifebts 
all  circles. 
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Secondaries  to  a  great  circle  are  great  circles  which  pafs 
through  its  poles.  Hence  fecondaries  mult  be  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  their  great  circle  ;  for,  if  one  line  be  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  a  plane,  any  plane  palling  through  that  line  will  alfo 
be  perpendicular  to  it ;  therefore  as  the  axis  of  the  great  cir¬ 
cle  is  perpendicular  to  it,  and  is  the  common  diameter  to 
all  the  fecondaries,  they  mult  all  be  perpendicular  to  the 
great  circle. 

The  axis  of  the  earth  is  that  diameter  about  which  it 
performs  its  diurnal  motion  ;  and  the  extremities  of  this 
diameter  are  called  its  poles. 

The  terrejlrial  equator  is  a  great  circle  of  the  earth  per¬ 
pendicular  to  its  axis.  Hence  the  axis  and  poles  of  the 
earth  are  the  axis  and  poles  of  its  equator.  That  half  of 
the  earth  which  lies  on  the  fide  of  the  equator  which  we 
inhabit  is  called  the  northern  hemijphere ,  and  the  other  the 
fouthe.rn  ;  and  the  poles  are  relpebtively  called  the  north  and 
Jout'a  poles. 

The  latitude  of  a  place  on  the  earth’s  furface  is  its  an¬ 
gular  diltance  from  the  equator,  meafured  upon  a  fecon¬ 
dary  to  it.  Thefe  fecondaries  to  the  equator  are  called 
meridians.  The  longitude  of  a  place  on  the  earth’s  furface 
is  an  arc  of  the  equator  intercepted  between  the  meridian 
palling  through  the  place,  and  another,  called  the  firlt  me¬ 
ridian,  palling  through  that  place  from  which  you  begin 
to  meafure. 

If  the  plane  of  ihe  terrejlrial  equator  be  produced  to  the 
fphere  of  the  fixed  liars,  it  marks  out  a  circle  called  the 
cclrjiial  equator  ;  and  if  the  axis  of  the  earth  be  produced 
in  like  manner,  the  points  in  the  heavens  to  which  it  is 
produced  are  called  pol  j,  being  the  poles  of  the  celeltial 
equator.  The  (tar  nearelt  to  each  pole  is  called  the  pole 
ltar.  Secondaries  to  the  celeltial  equator  are  called  circles 
of  declination ;  of  thefe,  twenty-four  which  divide  the 
equator  into  equal  parts,  each  containing  150,  are  called 
hour  circles.  Small  circles  parallel  to  the  celeltial  equator 
are  called  parallels  of  declination. 

The  jenfiblc  horizon  is  that  circle  in  the  heavens  whofe 
plane  touches  the  earth  at  the  Ij  ectator.  The  rational  ho-* 
rizon  is  a  great  circle  in  the  heavens,  palling  through  the 
earth’s  center,  parallel  to  the  fenfible  horizon;  Almacantcr 
is  a  (mall  circle,  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

If  the  radius  of  the  earth  to  the  place  where  the  fpec- 
tator  (lands  be  produced  both  ways  to  the  heavens,  that' 
point  vertical  to  him  is  called  the  zenith ,  and  the  oppolite 
point  the  nadir.  Hence  the  zenith  and  nadir  are  the  poles 
of  the  rational  horizon  ;  for  the  radius  produced,  being 
perpendicular  to  the  fenfible,  mult  alfo  be  perpendicular  to 
the  rational,  horizon. 

Secondaries  to  the  horizon  are  called  vertical  circles,  be¬ 
caufe  they  are  perpendicular  to  the  horizon  ;  on  thefe  cir 
cles  therefore  the  altitude  of  a-  heavenly  body  is  meafured. 
A  fecondary  common  to  the  celeltial  equator  and  the  ho¬ 
rizon  of  any  place,  and  which  therefore  palfes  through  the 
poles  of  each,  is  the  celeltial  meridian  of  that  place.  Hence 
the  plane  of  the  celeltial  meridian  of  any  place  coincides 
with  the  plane  of  tine  terreffrial  meridian  of  the  fame  place. 
That  direction  w  hich  pafies  through  the  north  pole  is  called 
north,  and  the  oppolite  direction  is  called  Jouth.  Hence 
the  meridian  mult  cut  the  horizon  in  the  north  and  fonth 
points  ;  and  hence  the  meridian  of  any  place  divides  the 
heavens  into  two  hemilpheres  lying  to  the  ealt  and  well ; 
that  lying  to  the  eaft  is  called  the  cajlern  hemi fphere,  and 
the  other  lying  to  the  welt  is  called  the  wejlern  hemifphere. 

■  The  vertical  circle  which  cuts  the  meridian  of  any  place 
at  right  angles  is  called  the  prime  vertical  ;  and  the  points 
where  it  cuts  the  horizon  arc  called  the  cq/Tand  wjl  points. 
Hence  the  ealt  and  weft  points  are  900  diftant  from  the 
north  and  (outh.  Thefe  four  are  called  the  cardinal  points. 

The  azimuth  of  an  heavenly  body  is  its  diltance  on  the 
horizon,  wheiv  referred  to  it  by  a  fecondary,  from  the 
north  or  fonth  points.  The  amplitude  is  its  diltance  from 
the  ealt  or  welt  point. 

The  ecliptic  is  that  great  circle  in  tire  heavens  which  the 
fun  appears  to  deferibe  in  the  courfc  of  a  year.  The  eclip- 
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tic  and  equator  being  great  circles  mull  bifect  each  other, 
and  their  angle  of  inclination  is  called  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic  ;  alio  the  points  where  they  interfefl  are  called  the 
e quinoBial  points.  The  times  w  hen  the  fun  comes  to  thefe 
points  are  called  the  equinoxes. 

The  ecliptic  is  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  called 
figns  ;  7"  Aries,  £$  Taurus,  n  Gemini,  25  Cancer, 

Leo,  n Jt  Virgo,  Libra,  Ilf  Scorpio,  Sagittarius, 
V?  Capricornus,  Aquaries,  X  Pifces.  The  order  of 
thefe  is  according  to  the  motion  of  the  fun.  The  firft  point 
of  Aries  coincides  with  one  of  the  equinoctial  points,  and 
the  firft  point  of  Libra  with  the  cither.  The  firft  fix  figns 
are  called  northern ,  lying  on  the  north  fide  of  the  equator  ; 
and  the  laft  lix  are  called  fouthern,  lying  on  the  fouth  fide. 
The  figns  Vf ,  X,  X>  YT  ,  H>  are  called  afeending ,  the 
fun  approaching  our  (or  the  north)  pole  whilft  it  palfes 
through  them;  and  s,  Q,  rtf,  ii,  Uf,  $ ,  are  called 
defending,  the  fun  receding  from  our  pole  as  it  moves 
through  them. 

The  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  which  is  according 
to  the  order  of  the  figns  is  called  direB,  or  in  confcqutntia  ; 
and  the  motion  in  the  contrary  direction  is  called  retrograde , 
or  in  antecedentia.  The  real  motion  of  all  the  planets  is  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  order  of  the  figns,  but  their  apparent  motion 
is  fometimes  in  an  oppofite  direction,  hence  called  retro¬ 
grade.  The  zodiac  is  a  fpace  extending  8°  on  each  fide  of 
the  ecliptic,  within  which  the  motion  of  all  the  planets  is 
contained. 

.  The  right  afcenfion  of  a  body  is  an  arc  of  the  equator  in¬ 
tercepted  between  the  firft  point  of  Aries  and  a  declination 
circle  palling  through  the  body,  meafured  according  to  the 
order  of  the  figns.  The  oblique  afcenfion  is  an  arc  of  the 
equator  intercepted  between  the  firft  point  of  Aries  and 
that  point  of  the  equator  which  rifes  with  any  body,  mea¬ 
fured  according  to  the  order  of  the  ligns.  The  afcenfional 
difference  is  the  difference  between  the  right  and  oblique 
afcenfion. 

The  declination,  of  a  body  is  its  angular  diftance  from  the 
equator,  meafured  upon  a  fecondary  to  it  drawn  through 
the  body. 

The  longitude  of  a  (tar  is  an  arc  of  the  eclipic  intercepted 
between  the  firft  point  of  Aries  and  a  fecondary  to  the 
ecliptic  paffing  through  the  body,  meafured  according  to  the 
order  of  the  ligns.  If  the  body  be  in  our  fyftem,  and  feen 
from  the  fun,  it  is  called  the  heliocentric  longitude  ;  but  if 
feen  from  the  earth  it  is  called  the  geocentric  longitude  :  the 
body  in  each  cafe  being  referred  perpendicularly  to  the 
ecliptic  in  a  plane  palling  through  the  eye. 

The  latitude  of  a  ftar  is  its  angular  diftance  from  the  eclip¬ 
tic,  meafured  upon  a  fecondary  to  it  drawn  through  the  body. 
If  the  body  be  in  our  fyftem,  its  angular  diftance  from  the 
ecliptic  feen  from  the  earth  is  called  the  geocentric  latitude; 
but  if  feen  from  the  fun  it  is  called  the  heliocentric  latitude. 

The  tropics  are  two  parallels  of  declination  touching  the 
ecliptic.  One,  touching  it  at  the  beginning  of  Cancer,  is 
called  the  tropic  of  Cancer  ;  and  the  other,  touching  it  at  the 
beginning  of  Capricorn,  is  called  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 
The  two  points  where  the  tropics  touch  the  ecliptic  are 
called  the  folficial  points. 

Colures  are  two  fecondaries  to  the  celeftial  equator,  one 
palling  through  the  equinoctial  points,  called  the  equinoBial 
colure  ;  and  the  other  paffing  through  the  follticial  points, 
called  the  folficial  colure.  The  times  when  the  fun  comes 
to  the  folfticial  points  are  called  the  folfices. 

The  arBic  and  antarBic  circles  are  two  parallels  of  de¬ 
clination,  the  former  about  the  north  and  the  latter  about 
the  fouth  pole,  the  diftance  of  which  from  the  two  poles 
is  equal  to  the  diftance  of  the  tropics  from  the  equator. 
Thefe  are  alfo  called  polar  circles.  The  two  tropics  and 
two  polar  circles,  when  referred  to  the  earth,  divide  it 
into  five  parts,  called  zones  ;  the  two  parts  within  the  polar 
circles  are  called  the  frigid  zones  ;  the  two  parts  between 
the  polar  circles  and  tropics  are  called  the  temperate  zones; 
and  the  part  between  the  tropics  is  called  the  torrid  zone. 
A  body  is  in  conjunction  with  the  fun,  when  it  has  the 
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fame  longitude;  in  oppoftion,  when  the  difference  of  their 
longitudes  is  i8o°;  and  in  quadratures,  when  the  difference 
of  their  longitudes  is  qo°.  The  conjunction  is  marked 
thus  d,  the  oppofition  thus  §,  and  the  quadratures  thus 
Syzygy  means  either  conjunction  or  oppofition. 

The  elongation  of  a  body  is  its  angular  diftance  from  the 
fun  when  feen  from  the  earth. 

The  diurnal  parallax  is  the  difference  between  the  appa¬ 
rent  places  of  the  bodies  in  our  fyftem  when  referred  to 
the  fixed  liars,  if  feen  from  the  center  and  furface  of  the 
earth.  The  annual  parallax  is  the  difference  between  the 
apparent  places  of  a  body  in  the  heavens,  when  feen  from 
the  oppofite  points  of  the  earth’s  orbit. 

The  argument  is  a  term  ufed  to  denote  any  quantity  by 
which  another  required  quantity  may  be  found.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  argument  of  that  part  of  the  equation  of  time 
which  arifes  from  the  unequal  angular  motion  of  the  earth 
in  its  orbit  about  the  fun  is  the  fun’s  anomaly,  becaufe  that 
part  of  the  equation  depends  entirely  upon  the  anomaly  ; 
and,  the  latter  being  given,  the  former  is  found  from  it. 
The  argument  of  a  liar’s  latitude  is  its  diftance  from  its 
node,  becaufe  upon  this  the  latitude  depends. 

The  nodes  are  the  points  where  the  orbits  of  the  primary 
planets  cut  the  ecliptic,  and  where  the  orbits  of  the  fe¬ 
condaries  cut  the  orbits  of  their  primaries.  That  node  is 
called  afeending  where  the  planet  palfes  from  the  fouth  to 
the  north  fide  of  the  ecliptic  ;  and  the  other  is  called  the 
defending  node.  The  afeending  node  is  marked  thus  ££, 
and  the  defeending  node  thus  fj.  The  line  which  joins 
the  nodes  is  called  the  line  of  the  nodes. 

If  a  perpendicular  be  drawn  from  a  planet  to  the  eclip¬ 
tic,  the  angle  at  the  fun  between  two  lines,  one  drawn 
from  it  to  that  point  where  the  perpendicular  falls,  and  ano¬ 
ther  to  the  earth,  is  called  the  angle  of  commutation. 

The  angle  of  pofition  is  the  angle  at  an  heavenly  body 
formed  by  two  great  circles,  one  palling  through  the  pole 
of  the  equator  and  the  other  through  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic. 

Apparent  noon  is  the  time  when  the  fun  comes  to  the 
meridian.  True  or  mean  noon  is  twelve  o’clock,  by  a  clock 
adjufted  to  go  twenty-four  hours  in  a  mean  folar  day.  The 
equation  of  time  is  the  interval  between  trz^and  apparent  noon. 

A  ftar  is  faid  to  rife  or  fet  cofmically,  when  it  rifes  or  fets 
at  fun-rifing  ;  and  when  it  riles  or  fets  at  fun  fetting,  it  is 
laid  to  rife  or  fet  achronically.  A  ftar  rifes  heliacally,  when, 
after  having  been  fo  near  to  the  fun  as  not  to  be  vilible,  it 
emerges  out  of  the  fun’s  rays  and  juft  appears  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  ;  and  it  fets  heliacally,  when  the  fun  approaches  fo  near 
to  it,  that  it  is  about  to  immerge  into  the  fun’s  rays  and 
become  invifible  in  the  evening. 

Curtate  difance  of  a  planet  from  the  fun  or  earth  is  the 
diftance  of  the  fun  or  earth  from  that  point  of  the  ecliptic 
w  here  a  perpendicular  to  it  pafles  through  the  planet. 

Aphelion  is  that  point  in  the  orbit  of  a  planet  which  is 
fartheft  from  the  fun.  Perihelion  is  that  point  in  the  orbit 
of  a  planet  which  is  neareft  to  the  fun.  Apogee  is  that 
point  of  the  earth’s  orbit  which  is  fartheft  from  the  fun, 
or  that  point  of  the  moon’s  orbit  which  is  fartheft  from 
th$  earth.  Perigee  is  that  point  of  the  earth’s  orbit  which 
is  neareft  to  the  fun,  or  that  point  of  the  moon’s  orbit 
which  is  neareft  to  the  earth.  The  terms  aphelion  and 
perihelion  are  alfo  applied  to  the  earth’s  orbit. 

Apfis  of  an  orbit  is  either  its  aphelion  or  perihelion,  apo¬ 
gee  or  perigee ;  and  the  line  which  joins  the  apfides  is 
called  the  line  of  the  apfdes. 

Anomaly  (true)  of  a  planet  is  its  angular  diftance  at  any 
time  from  its  aphelion,  or  apogee — (mean)  is  its  angular 
diftance  from  the  fame  point  at  the  fame  time  if  it  had 
moved  uniformly  with  its  mean  angular  velocity.  Equation 
of  the  center  is  the  difference  between  the  true  and  mean  ano¬ 
maly  ;  this  is  fometimes  called  the  profhapherefis. 

Nonagefmal  degree  of  the  ecliptic  is  that  point  which  is 
higheft  above  the  horizon. 

The  mean  place  of  a  body  is  the  place  where  a  body, 
not  moving  with  an  uniformly  angular  velocity  about  the 
central  body,  would  have  been,  if  the  angular  velocity 
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had  been  uniform.  The  true  place  of  a  body  is  the  place 
where  the  body  actually  is  at  any  time. 

Equations  are  corrections  which  are  applied  to  tiie  mean 
place  of  a  body  in  order  to  find  its  true  place. 

A  digit  is  a  twelfth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  fun  or 

moon.  . 

Thofe  bodies  which  revolve  about  the  fun  in  orbits  very 
nearly  circular  are  called  planets,  or  primary  planets,  for  the 
fake  of  di ftinction  ;  and  thofe  bodies  which  revolve  about 
the  primary  planets  are  called  fiecondary  planets,  or  fatelites. 

Thofe  bodies  which  revolve  about  the  fun  in  very  ellip¬ 
tic  orbits  are  called  comets.  The  fun,  planets,  and  comets, 
comprehend  all  the  bodies  in  what  we  call  th efiolar  fyfiem. 
All  the  other  heavenly  bodies  are  called  fixed  Jars,  or 
firnplv  fiars.  .  .  - 

Confiellation  is  a  parcel  of  (tars  contained  within  fome  al- 
fumed  figure,  as  a  ram,  a  dragon,  an  Hercules,  &c.  the 
whole  heaven  is  thus  divided  into  conftellations.  A  divi- 
fIOn  of  this  kind  is  necelfary,  in  order  to  direct  a  perfon  to 
any  part  of  the  heavens  which  we  want  to  point  out. 

CharaElcrs  ufied  for  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Planets. —  i->  T.  he 
Sun,  D  the  Moon,  $  Mercury,  9  Venus,  0  the  Earth, 
A  Mars,  Tf  Jupiter,  I?  Saturn,  Georgian,  or  Herfchel. 

C/iaraSers  ufied  for  the  Days  of  the  Week. — Sunday, 
J  Monday,  $  Tuefday,  £  Wednefday,  If  Thurfday, 
9  Friday,  T?  Saturday. 

ORIGIN  and  PROGRESS  of  ASTRONOMY. 

Aftronomy  is  inconteflably  the  loftieft  monument  of  hu¬ 
man  genius — the  brighteft  conquelt  atchieved  beyond  the 
circle  of  geometric  truths.  This  fublime  fcience  affords 
a  noble  field  for  the  (peculations  of  the  philofophic  mind, 
and  has  attracted  the  curiofity  and  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  learned  in  every  period  of  fociety. 

Adam  in  his  (late  of  innocence,  as  we  have  feen  under 
aftrology,  is  fuppofed  by  the  Jewilh  rabbins,  to  have  been 
endowed  with  a  knowledge  of  the  nature,  influence,  and 
ufes,  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  and  Jofeplms  aferibes  to 
Seth  and  his  pofterity  a  fimilar  knowledge.  But,  be  this  as 
it  may,  it  is  evident  that  the  great  length  of  the  antedi¬ 
luvian  lives  would  afford  fuch  excellent  opportunities  for 
obferving  the  heavenly  bodies,  that  it  is  fuppofed  that  the 
fcience  of  aftronomy  was  confiderably  advanced  before  the 
flood.  Indeed  Jofephus  fays  that  longevity  was  beftowed 
upon  them  for  the  very  purpofe  of  cultivating  the  fciences 
of  geometry  and  aftronomy ;  obferving  that  the  latter  could 
not  be  learned  in  lefs  than  6 oo  years  ;  “  for  that  period,” 
lie  adds,  “is  the  grand  year.”  An  expreftion  remarkable 
enough  ;  and  by  which  it  may  be  fuppofed  is  meant  the 
period  in  which  the  fun  and  moon  come  again  into  the 
fame  fituation  in  which  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  it, 
with  regard  to  the  nodes,  apogee  of  the  moon,  &c.  If 
the  antediluvians  had  fuch  a  period  of  6oo  years,  they 
mud  have  known  the  motions  of  the  fun  and  moon  more 
exactly  than  their  defendants  knew  them  fome  ages  after 
the  flood. 

On  the  building  of  Babel,  it  is  fuppofed  that  Noah  re¬ 
tired  with  his  children  born  after  the  flood,  to  the  north- 
eaftern  part  of  Afia,  where  his  defendants  peopled  the 
vaft  empire  of  China.  And  this,  fays  Dr.  Long,  “may 
perhaps  account  for  the  Chinefe  having  fo  early  cultivated 
the  ftudy  of  aftronomy.”  It  is  faid  that  the  Jefnit  miffi- 
onarieshave  found  traditional  accounts  among  the  Chinefe, 
of  their  having  been  taught  this  fcience  by  their  firft  em¬ 
peror  Fo-hi,  who  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  Noah ; 
and  Kempfer  afferts  that  Fo-hi  difc overed  the  motions  of 
the  heavens,  divided  time  into  years  and  months,  and  in¬ 
vented  the  twelve  figns  into  which  they  divide  the  zodiac, 
and  which  they  diftinguifh  by  thefe  names  following ; 
a,  the  moufe  ;  2,  the  ox  or  cow  ;  3,  the  tiger ;  4,  the  hare ; 
5,  the  dragon  ;  S,  the  ferpent ;  7,  the  horfe  ;  8,  the  ftieep  ; 
9,  the  monkey  ;  10,  the  cock  or  hen  ;  1 1,  the  dog  ;  and, 
12,  the  boar.  They  divide  the  heavens  into  twenty-eight 
conftellations,  or  claffes  of  ftars,  alloting  four  to  each  of 
the  feven  planets;  lb  that  the  year  always  begins  with  the 


fame  planet ;  and  their  conftellations  anfwer  to  the  twen'y. 
eight  lunar  manfions  ufed  by  the  Arabaian  aftronomers. 
Thele  conftellations  however  they  do  not  mark  with  the 
figures  of  animals,  like  moll  other  nations,  but  by  con¬ 
necting  the  ftars  by  ftraight  lines,  and  denoting  the  ftars 
themfelves  by  fmall  circles. 

The  Chinefe  themfelves  have  many  records  and  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  high  antiquity  of  their  aftronomy  ;  though 
not  without  fufpicion  of  great  miftakes.  But,  on  more 
certain  authority,  it  is  affected  ky  F.  Gaubil,  that  at  lead 
120  years  before  Chrift,  the  Chinefe  had  determined  by 
obfervations  the  number  and  extent  of  their  conftellations’ 
as  they  now  ftand  ;  the  fituation  of  the  fixed  ftars  with 
refpeCt  to  the  equinoxial  and  folfticiai  points  ;  arid  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  ;  with  the  theory  of  eclipfes  : 
and  that  they  were,  Iqng  before  that,  acquainted  with  the 
true  length  of  the  folar  year,  the  method  of  obferving  mo. 
ridian  altitudes  of  the  fun  by  the  fliadow  of  a  gnomon, 
and  of  deducing  from  thence  his  declination,  and  the 
height  of  the  pole.  The  fame  mifiionary  alfo  fays,  that 
the  Chinefe  have  yet  remaining  fome  books  of  aftronomy, 
which  were  written  about  200  years  before  Chrift  ;  from 
which  it  appears,  that  the  Chinefe  had  known  the  daily 
motion  of  the  fun  and  moon,  and  the  times  of  the  revo¬ 
lutions  of  the  planets,  many  years  before  that  period.  Du 
Halde  informs  us,  that  Tcheou-cong,  the  mod  Ikilful  af- 
tronomer  that  ever  China  produced,  lived  more  than  a 
thoufand  years  before  Chrift;  that  he  palled  whole  nights 
in  obferving  the  celeftial  bodies,  and  arranging  them  into 
conftellations,  &c.  At  prefent  however,  the  ftate  of  af¬ 
tronomy  is  but  very  low  in  that  country,  although  it  be 
cultivated  at  Peking,  by  public  authority,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  mod  of  the  capital  cities  of  Europe. 

The  inhabitants  of  Japan,  of  Siam,  and  of  the  Mogul’s 
empire,  have  alfo  been  acquainted  with  aftronomy  from 
time  immemorial ;  and  the  celebrated  obfervatory  at  Be¬ 
nares,  is  a  monument  both  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  people, 
and  of  their  (kill  in  that  fcience.  Indeed,  according  ta 
Porphyry,  aftronomy  mu  ft  have  been  of  very  ancient 
(landing  in  the  eaft.  He  informs  11s  that,  when  Babyloa 
was  taken  by  Alexander,  there  were  brought  from  thence 
celeftial  obfervations  for  the  fpace  of  1903  years  ;  which 
therefore  muft  have  commenced  within  1 1 5  years  after  the 
flood,  or  within  fifteen  years  after  the  building  of  Babel. 
Epigenes,  according  to  Pliny,  affirmed  that  the  Babylo¬ 
nians  had  obfervations  of  720  years  engraven  on  bricks. 
Again,  Achilles  Tatius  aferibes  the  invention  of  aftrono¬ 
my  to  the  Egyptians;  and  adds,  that  their  knowledge  of 
that  fcience  was  engraven  on  pillars,  and  by  that  means 
tranfmitted  to  pofterity. 

M.  Bailly,  in  his  elaborate  Hiftory  of  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  Aftronomy,  endeavours  to  trace  the  origin  of  this 
fcience  among  the  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  Perfians,  In¬ 
dians,  and  Chinefe,  to  a  very  early  period.  And  thence 
he  maintains,  that  it  was  cultivated  in  Egypt  and  Chaldea 
2800  years  before  Chrift  ;  in  Perfia,  3209  ;  in  India,  3 101  ; 
and  in  China,  2952  years  before  that  sera..  He  alfo  appre¬ 
hends,  that  aftronomy  had  been  ftudied  even  long  before 
this  diftant  period,  and  that  we  are  only  to  date  its  revival 
from  thence. 

In  inveftigating  the  antiquity  and  progrefs  of  aftronomy 
among  the  Indians,  M.  Bailly  examines  and  compares 
four  different  fets  of  affronomical  tables  of  the  Indian  phi— 
lofophers,  namely,  that  of  the  Siamefe,  explained  by  M. 
Caffani  in  1689  ;  that  brought  from  India  by  M.  le  Genti! 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ;  and  two  other  manufeript 
tables,  found  among  the  papers  of  the  late  M-.  de  Lifle  ; 
all  of  which  he  found  to  accord  together,  and  all  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  meridian  of  Benares,  above-mentioned.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  fundamental  epoch  of  the  Indian  aftronomy, 
is  a  conjunction  of  the  fun  and  moon,  which  took  place  at 
the  amazing,  diftance  of  3102  years  before  Chrift  ;  and  M. 
Bailly  informs  us  that,  by  our  mod  accurate  aftronomical 
tables,  fuch  a  conjunction  did  really  happen  at  that  time. 
He  further  obferves  that,  at  prefent,  the  Indians  calculate 
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ecilpfesby  the  mean  motions  of  the  fun  and  moon  obferved 
5000  years  fince  ;  and  that  their  accuracy,  with  regard  to 
the  folar  motion,  far  exceeds  that  of  the  bed  Grecian  af- 
tronomers.  They  had  alfo  fettled  the  lunar  motions  by 
computing  the  fpaee  through  which  that  luminary  had 
pa  (Ted  in  1,600,984  days,  or  a  little  more  than  4383  years. 
M.  Bailly  alfo  informs  us,  that  they  make  ufe  of  the  cycle 
of  nineteen  years,  the  fame  as  that  afcribed  by  the  Greeks 
to  Mefon  ;  that  their  theory  of  the  planets  is  much  better 
than  Ptolemy’s,  as  they  do  not  fuppofe  the  earth  in  the 
centre  of  the  celedial  motions,  and  believe  that  Venus  and 
Mercury  move  round  the  fun  ;  and  that  their  adronomy 
agrees  with  the  mod  modern  difcoveries  as  to  the  decreafe 
of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  acceleration  of  the 
motion  of  the  equinoctial  points,  See.  In  the  2d  vol.  of 
the  Tran  factions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  is  alfo 
a  learned  and  ingenious  didertation  on  the  adronomy  of  the 
Brahmins  of  India,  by  profedor  Playfair;  in  which  the 
great  accuracy  and  high  antiquity  of  the  fcience,  among 
them,  is  reduced  to  the  greated  probability.  It  hence 
appears  that  their  tables  and  rules  of  computation  have 
peculiar  reference  to  an  epoch,  and  to  obfervations,  three 
or  four  thoufand  years  before  Ohrid  ;  and  many  other  in- 
dances  are  there  adduced,  of  their  critical  knowledge  in 
the  other  mathematical  fciences,  employed  in  their  pre¬ 
cepts  and  calculations. 

Adronomy,  it  feeiiis,  was  not  unknown  to  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  ;  though  in  their  divilion  of  time,  they  made  ufe  only 
of  the  folar  and  not  of  the  lunar  motions.  And  that  the 
Mexicans,  in  particular,  had  a  drange  predilection  for  the 
number  thirteen,  by  means  of  which  they  regulated  almod 
every  thing  :  their  diorted  periods  confided  of  thirteen 
days  ;  their  cycle  of  thirteen  months,  each  containing 
twenty  days  ;  and  their  century  of  four  periods,  of  thir¬ 
teen  years  each  ;  and  this  excellive  veneration  for  the  num¬ 
ber  thirteen,  arefe,  according  to  Siguenza,  from  its  being 
the  number  of  their  greater  gods.  And  it  is  very  remark¬ 
able,  that  the  Abbe  Clavigero  aflerts  it  a  faff,  that,  hav¬ 
ing  difcovered  the  excels  of  a  few  hours  in  the  folar  above 
the  lunar  year,  they  made  ufe  of  intercalary  days,  to  bring 
them  to  an  equality,  as  edablifhed  by  Julius  Caslhr  in  the 
Roman  calendar;  but  with  this  difference,  that,  indead 
of  one  day  every  four  years,  they  interpofed  thirteen  days 
every  fifty-two  years,  which  produces  the  fame  effect. 

Mod  authors,  however,  fix  the  origin  of  adronomy  and 
adrology,  either  in  Chaldea  or  in  Egypt  ;  and  accordingly 
among  the  ancients  we  find  the  word  Chaldean  often  tiled 
for  adronomer,  or,  which  was  the  fame  thing,  ddrologer. 
Indeed  both  of  thefe  nations  pretended  to  a  very  high  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  claimed  the  honour  of  producing  the  fird  cul¬ 
tivators  of  this  fcience.  The  Chaldeans  boaded  of  their 
temple  or  tower  of  Belus,  and  of  Zoroader,  w  hom  they 
placed  5000  years  before  the  dedruTion  of  Troy  ;  while 
the  Egyptians  boaded  ot  their  colleges  of  prieds,  where 
adronomy  was  taught,  and  of  the  monument  of  Ofyman- 
dvas,  in  which,  it  is  laid,  there  was  a' 'golden  circle  of  365 
cubits  in  circumference,  and  one  cubit  thick,  divided 
into  363  equal  parts  according  to  the  days  of  the  year,  &c. 
From  Chaldea  and  Egypt,  adronomy  palled  into  Phoenicia, 
and  this  people  applied  it  to  the  purpofes  of  navigation, 
fleering  their  courie  by  the  north  polar  (far;  and  hence 
They  became  mailers  of  the  fea,  and  of  almod  all  the  com¬ 
merce  in  the  world. 

The  Greeks,  it  is  probable,  derived  their  adronomieal 
knowledge  chiefly  from  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians,  by 
means  of  feveral  of  their  countrymen-  who  villted  thole 
nations  for  the  purpofe  of  learning  the  different  fciences. 

By  what  we  can  collect  from  the  hidorical  fragments  of 
thole  early  ages,  it  appears,  that  though  mankind  were  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  true  principles  of  adronomy,  they  had 
neverthelefs  formed  many  rational  conclufions  with  refpeCt 
to  the  celedial  phenomena.  Thole  even  who  fuvveyed  the 
heavens. with  the  moll  carelefs  attention,  necelfarily  diftin- 
guifhed  in  them  three  different  forts  of  objects;  the  Sun, 
*he  Moon,  and  the  Stars.  Thefe  lad,  appearing  always-in 
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the  fame  fituation,  and  at  the  fame  didance  with  regard  to 
one  another,  and  deeming  to  revolve  every  day  round  the 
earth  in  parallel  circles,  which  widened  gradually  from  the 
poles  to  the  equator,  were  naturally  thought  to  have  all  the 
marks  of  being  fixed,  like  fo  many  gems,  in  the  concave 
fide  of  the  firmament,  and  of  being  carried  round  by  the 
diurnal  revolutions  of  that  foil'd  body  :  for  the  azure  Iky, 
in  which  the  dars  teem  to  float,  was  readily  apprehended, 
upon  account  of  the  uniformity  of  their  apparent  motions, 
to  be  a  folid  body,  the  roof  or  outer  wall  of  the  uikverfe, 
to  whole  infide  all  thole  little  fparklifig  objefts  were  at¬ 
tached.  From  this  original  idea  of  adronomy,  we  fliali 
trace  its  progrefs  to  the  prelent  time,  in  the  language  and 
order  of  the  much-admired  podhuinous  work  of  Dr. 
Adam  Smith. 

The  Sun  and  Moon,  often  changing  their  didance  and 
fituation,  in  regard  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  could  not  be 
apprehended,  even  by  the  earlieft  adronomers,  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  fame  fphere  with  them.  They  adigned, 
therefore,  to  each  of  them,  a  fphere  of  its  own;  that  is, 
fuppofed  each  of  them  to  be  attached  to  the  concave  fide 
of  a  folid  and  tranlparent  body,  by  whofe  revolutions  they 
were  carried  round  the  earth.  There  was  not  indeed,  in 
this  cafe,  the  fame  ground  for  the  fuppofition  of  Inch  a 
fphere  as  in  that  of  the  fixed  dars  ;  for  neither  the  Sun  nor 
the  Moon  appears  to  keep  always  at  the  fame  didance  with 
regard  to  any  one  of  the  other  heavenly  bodies.  But,  as 
the  motion  of  the  dars  had  been  accounted  for  by  an  hy- 
pothefis  of  this  kind,  it  rendered  the  theory  of  the  hea¬ 
vens  more  uniform,  to  account  for  that  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon  in  the  fame  manner.  The  fphere  of  the  Sun  they 
placed  above  that  of  the  Moon  ;  as  the  Moon  was  evident¬ 
ly  feen  in  eclipfes  to  pafs  betwixt  the  Sun  and  the  Earth. 
Each  of  them  was  fuppofed  to  revolve  by  a  motion  of  its 
own,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  be  affedted  by  the  motion  of 
the  fixed  dars.  Thus,  the  Sun  was  carried  round  from 
ead  to  welt  by  the  communicated  movement  of  this  outer 
fphere,  w  hich  produced  his  diurnal  revolutions',  and  the 
vicillit Lides  of  day  and  night ;  but  at  the  fame  time  he  had 
a  motion  of  his  own,  contrary  to  this,  from  wed  to  ead, 
which  occafioned  his  annual  revolution,  and  the  continual 
Ihifting  of  his  place  with  regard  to  the  fixed  dars.  This 
motion  was  more  eafy,  they  thought,  when  carried  on 
edgeways,  and  not  in  direct:  oppolition  to  the  motion  of  the 
outer  fphere,  which  occafioned  the  inclination  of  the  axis 
of  the  fphere  of  the  Sun  to  that  of  the  fphere  of  the  fix¬ 
ed  dars;  this  again  produced  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
and  the  conlequent  changes  of  the  fea  Tons,  The  Moon, 
being  placed  below  t he  fphere  of  the  Sub,  had  both  a 
Ihorter  courie  to  finiih,  and  was  lefs  oblhuded  by  the  con¬ 
trary  movement  of  the  fphere  of  the  fixed  dars,  front 
which  (he  was  farther  removed.  She  finilhed  her  period, 
therefore,  in  a  fliorter  time,  and  required  but  a  month,  in- 
ftead  of  a  year,  to  complete  it. 

The  dais,  when  more  attentively  furveved,  w  ere  fome 
of  them  obferved  to  be  lefs  condant  and  uniform  in  their 
motions  than  the  red,  and  to  change  their  (filiations  with, 
regard  to  the  other  heavenly  bodies ;  moving  generally  eaff- 
wards,  yet  appearing  fome  times  to  (land  dill,  and  fome- 
times  even  to  move  wedwards.  Tlrefe,  to  the  number  of 
five,  were  didingu idled  by  the  name  of  planets,  or  wan¬ 
dering  dars,  and  marked  with  the  particular  appellations 
of  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mercury.  As,  like 
the  Sun  and  Moon,  they  feem  to  accompany  the  motion  of 
the  fixed  dars  from  ead  to  well,  but  at  the  fame  time  to 
have  a  motion  of  their  own,  which  is  generally  from  wed 
to  ead  ;  they  were  each  of  them,  as  well  as  thole  two  great 
lamps  of  heaven,  apprehended  to  be  attached  to  the  infide 
of  a  folid  concave  and  tranlparent  fphere,  which  had  a 
revolution  of  its  own,  that  was  almod  dirc-ctly  contrary  to 
the  revolution  of  the  outer  heaven,  but  which,  at  the  fame 
time,  was  hurried  along  by  the  fuperior  violence  and  ra¬ 
pidity  of  this  lad. 

This  is  the  fydem  of  concentric  fpheres,  the  fird  regu¬ 
lar  fydem  of  adronomy  which  the  world  beheld,  as  it  was 
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taught  in  the  Italian  f’chool,  before  Ariflotle  and  his  two 
cotemporary  philosophers,  Eivdo'jsus  and  Callippus,  had 
given  it  all  the  perfection  which  it  is  capable  of  receiving* 
Though  rude  and  inartificial,  it  is  capable  of  connecting 
together,  in  the  imagination,  the  grande ft  and  the  molt 
feemingly  disjointed  appearances  in  the  heavens.  The 
motions  of  the  molt  remarkable  objects  in  the  celeftial  re¬ 
gions,  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the  fixed  (tars,  are  fufficiently 
connected  with  one  another  by  this  hypothecs.  The  eclipfes 
of  thefe  two  great  luminaries  are,  though  not  fo  eafily  cal¬ 
culated,  as  ealily  explained,  upon  this  ancient,  as  upon 
the  modern,  fyfiem.  When  thefe  early  philofophers  ex¬ 
plained  to  their  difciples  the  very  fimple  caufes  of  thole 
dreadful  phenomena,  it  was  under  the  feal  .of  the  mod  fa- 
cred  fecrecy,  that  they  might  avoid  the  fury  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  not  incur  the  imputation  of  impiety,  when  they 
thus  took  from  the  gods  the  direction  of  t.hofe  events, 
which  were  apprehended  to  be  the  mod  terrible  tokens  of 
their  impending  vengeance.  The  obliquity  of  the  eclip¬ 
tic,  the  confequent  changes  of  the  feafons,  the  vicillitudes 
of  day  and  night,  and  the  different  lengths  of  both  days 
and  nights,  in  the  different  feafons,  correfpond  too,  pretty 
exactly,  with, this  ancient  doctrine.  And  if  there,  had 
been  no  other  bodies  difcoverable  in  the  heavens  befides 
the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the  fixed  fiars,  this  old  hypo'the- 
fis  might  have  ftood  the  examination  of  all  ages,  and  have 
gone  down  triumphant  to  the  remotefl  poflerity. 

If  it  gained  the  belief  of  mankind  by  its  plaufibility,  it 
attracted  their  wonder  and  admiration;  fentiments  that 
(till  more  confirmed  their  belief,  by  the  novelty  and  beau¬ 
ty  of  that  view  of  nature  which  it  prefented  to  the  ima¬ 
gination.  Before  this  fyftem  was  taught  in  the  world,  the 
earth  was  regarded  as,  what  it  appears  to  the  eye,  a  vaft 
rough  and  irregular  plain,  the  bafis  and  foundation  of  the 
univerfe,  furrounded  on  all  lides  by  the  ocean,  and  whofe 
roots  extended  themfelves  through  the  whole  of  that  in¬ 
finite  depth  which  is  below  it.  The  fky  was  conlidered  as 
a  folid  hemifphere,  which  covered  the  earth,  and  united 
with  the  ocean  at  the  extremity  of  the  horizon.  The  Sun, 
the  Moon,  and  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  rofe  out  of  the 
eafiern,  climbed  up  the  convex  fide  of  the  heavens,  and 
defeended  again  into  the  weftern  ocean,  and  from  thence, 
by  fome  fubterraneous  paflages,  returned  to  their  firfi  cham¬ 
bers  in  the  eaft.  Nor  was  this  notion  confined  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  or  to  the  poets  who  painted  the  opinions  of  the  peo¬ 
ple:  it  was  held  by  Xenophanes,  the  founder  of  the  Elea- 
tic  philofophy,  after  that  of  the  Ionian  and  Italian  fchools, 
the  earlieft  that  appeared  in  Greece.  Thales  of  Miletus 
too,  who,  according  to  Arifiotle,  reprefented  the  Earth  as 
floating  upon  an  immenfe  ocean  of  water,  may  have  been 
.nearly  of  the  fame  opinion  ;  notwithftanding  what  we  are 
told  by  Plutarch  and  Apuleius  concerning  his  aftronomical 
difeoveries,  all  of  which  mud  plainly  have  been  of  a  much 
later  date.  To  iliofe  who  had  no  other  idea  of  nature,  be¬ 
sides  what  they  derived  from  fo  confufed  an  account  of 
things,  how  agreeable  muft  that  fyfiem  have  appeared, 
which  mprefented  the  Earth  as  diftinguifhed  into  land  and 
water,  felf-balanced  and  fufpended  in  the  centre  of  the 
univerfe,  furrounded  by  the  elements  of  air  and  ether,  and 
covered  by  eight  polilhed  and  cryflalline  fpheres,  each  of 
which  was  diftinguilhed  by  one  or  more  beautiful  and  lu¬ 
minous  bodies,  and  all  of  which  revolved  round  their  com¬ 
mon  centre,  by  varied,  but  by  equable  and  proportionable, 
motions.  It  feems  to  have  been  the  beauty  of  this  fyfiem 
that  gave  Plato  the  notion  of  fomething  like  an  harmonic 
proportion,  to  be  difeovered  in  the  motions  and  diftances 
of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and  which  fuggefted  to  the  ear¬ 
lier  Pythagoreans,  the  celebrated  fancy  of  the  muficof  the 
fpheres:  a  wild  and  romantic  idea,  yet  fucli  as  does  not 
ill  correfpond  with  that  admiration,  which  fo  beautiful  a 
fyftem,  recommended  too  by  the  graces  of  novelty,  is  apt 
to  infpire. 

Whatever  are  t,he  defeils  which  this  account  of  things 
■labours  under,  they  are  fucli,  as  to  the  firfi  obfervers  of 
the  heavens  could  not  readily  occur.  If  all  the  motions 
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of  the  five  planets  cannot,  the  greater  part  of  them  may, 
be  ealily  connected  by  it ;  they  and  all  their  motions  are  the 
leaft  remarkable  objects  in  the  heavens ;  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  take  no  notice  of  them  at  all ;  and  a  fyftem, 
whofe  only  defe6t  lies  in  the  account  which  it  gives  of 
them,  cannot  thereby  be  much  difgraced  in  their  opinion. 
It  was,  however,  to  remedy  thofe  defects,  that  Eudoxus, 
the  friend  and  auditor  of  Plato,  found  it  neceflary  to  in- 
creafe  the  number  of  the  celeftial  fpheres.  Each  planet 
is  fometimes  obferved  to  advance  forward  in  that  eaftward 
courfe  which  is  peculiar  to  itfelf,  fometimes  to  retire  back¬ 
wards,  and  fometimes  again  to  ftand  ftiLl.  To  fuppofe 
that  the  fphere  of  the  planet  fliould  by  its  own  motion,  if 
one  may  fay  fo,  fometimes  .roll  forwards,  fometimes  roll 
backwards,  and  fometimes  do  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  is  contrary  to'  all  the  natural  propenfities  of  the 
imagination,  which  accompanies  with  eafe  and  delight  any 
regular  and  orderly  motion,  but  feels  itfelf  perpetually  ' 
flopped  and  interrupted,  when  it  endeavours  to  attend  to 
one  fo  defultory  and  uncertain.  It  would  purfue,  natu¬ 
rally  and  of  its  own  accord,  thediredl  or  progreffive  move¬ 
ment  of  the  fphere,  but  is  every  now  and  then  (hocked, 
and  turned  violently  out  of  its.  natural  career,  by  the  re¬ 
trograde  and  ftationary  appearances  of  the  planet,  betwixt 
which  and  its  more  ufual  motion,  the  fancy  feels  a  want 
of  connexion,  a  gap  or  interval,  which  it  cannot  fill  up, 
but  by  fuppofing  lome  chain  of  intermediate  events  to  join 
them.  The  hypothefis  of  a  number  of  other  fpheres  re¬ 
volving  in  the  heavens,  befides  thofe  in  which  the  lumi¬ 
nous  bodies  themfelves  were  infixed,  was  the  chain  with 
which  Eudoxus  endeavoured  to  fupply  it.  He  beftowed 
four  of  thefe  fpheres  upon  each  of  the  five  planets;  one 
in  which  the  luminous  body  itfelf  revolved,  and  three 
others  above  it.  Each  of  thefe  had  a  regular  and  conftant, 
but  a  peculiar  movement  of  its  own,  which  it  communi¬ 
cated  to  what  was  properly  the  fphere  of  the  planet,  and 
thus  occafioned  that  diverfity  of  motions obfervable  inthofe 
bodies.  One  of  thefe  fpheres,  for  example,  had  an  ofcil- 
latory  motion,  like  the  circular  pendulum  of  a  watch.  As 
when  you  turn  round  a  watch,  like  a  fphere  upon  its  axis, 
the  pendulum  will,  while  turned  round  along  with  it,  (till 
continue  to  ofcillate,  and  communicate  to  whatever  body 
is  comprehended  within  it,  both  its  own  ofcillations  and 
the  circular  motion  of  the  watch  ;  fo  this  ofcillating  fphere, 
being  itfelf  turned  round  by  the  motion  of  the  fphere  above 
it,  communicated  to  the  fphere  below  it,  that  circular  as 
well  as  its  own  ofcillatory  motion;  produced  by  the  one, 
the  daily  revolutions  ;  by  the  other,  tiiedireft,  ftationary, 
and  retrograde,  appearances  of  the  planet,  which  derived 
from  a  third  fphere  that  revolution  by  which  it  performed 
its  annual  period.  The  motions  of  all  thefe  fpheres  were 
in  themfelves  conftant  and  equable,  fiich  as  the  imagina¬ 
tion  could  eafily  attend  to  and  purfue,  and  which  connect¬ 
ed  together  that  othenvife  incoherent  diverfity  of  move¬ 
ments  obfervable  in  the  fphere  of  the  planet.  The  motions 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon  being  more  regular  than  thofe  of 
the  five  planets,  by  afiigning  three  fpheres  to  each  of  them, 
Eudoxus  imagined  he  could  connect  together  all  the  di- 
verfity  of  movements  difcoverable  in  either.  The  motion 
of  the  fixed  ftars  being  perfectly  regular,  one  fphere  he 
judged  fufficient  for  them  all.  So  that,  according  to  this 
account,  the  whole  number  of  celeftial  fpheres  amounted 
to  twenty-feven.  Callippus,  though  fomewhat  younger, 
the  cotemporary  of  Eudoxus,  found  that  even  this  num¬ 
ber  was  not  enough  to  connect  together  the  vaft  variety  of 
movements  which  he  difeovered  in  thofe  bodies,  and  there¬ 
fore  increafed  it  to  thirty-four.  Arifiotle,  upon  a 'yet  more 
attentive  obfervation,  found  that  even  all  thefe  fpheres 
would  not  be  fufficient,  and  therefore  added  twenty-two 
more,  which  increafed  their  number  .to- fifty-fix.  Later 
obfervers  difeovered  (till  new  motions,  and  new  inequali¬ 
ties,  in  the  heavens.  New  fpheres  w  ere  therefore  (till  to 
be  added  to  the  fyftem,  and  fome  of  them  to  be  placed 
even  above  that  of  the  fixed  ftars.  So  that  in  the  fixteenth 
century, when  Fracoftorio,fmitten  with  the  eloquence  of  Pla. 
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to  and  Ariftotle,  and  with  the  regularity  and  harmony  of 
their  fyftem,  in  itfelf  perfe£lly  beautiful,  though  it  cor- 
refpotids  but  inaccurately  with  the  phenomena,  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  revive  this- ancient  aftronomy,  which  had  long  given 
place  to  that  of  Ptolemy  and  Hipparchus,  he  found  it  ne- 
ceffary  ta  multiply  the  number  of  celeflial  fpheres  to  fe- 
venty-two;  neither  were  all  thefe  enough. 

This  fyftem  had  now  become  as  intricate  and  complex 
as  thofe  appearances  themfelves,  which  it  had  been  invent¬ 
ed  to  render  uniform  and  coherent.  The  imagination, 
therefore,  found  itfelf  but  little  relieved  from  that  embar- 
raffment,  into  which  thofe  appearances  had  thrown  it,  by 
fo  perplexed  an  account  of  things.  Another  fyftem,  for 
this  reafon,  not  long  after  the  days  of  Ariftotle,  was  in¬ 
vented  by  Apollonius,  which  was  afterwards  perfefled  by 
Hipparchus,  and  delivered  to  us  by  Ptolemy,  the  more 
artificial  fyftem  of  eccentric  fpheres  and  epicycles. 

In  this  fyftem,  they  firft  diftinguillied  betwixt  the  real 
and  apparent  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Thefe,  they 
obferved,  upon  account  of  their  immenfe  diftance,  mull 
neceftarily  appear  to  revolve  in  circles  concentric  with  the 
globe  of  the  Earth,  and  with  one  another:  but  that  we 
cannot,  therefore,  be  certain  that  they  really  revolve  in 
fuch  circles,  fince,  though  they  did  not,  they  would  ftiU 
have  the  fame  appearance.  By  fuppofing,  therefore,  that 
the  Sun  and  the  other  planets  revolved  in  circles,  whofe 
centres  were  very  diftant  from  the  centre  of  the  Earth  ; 
that  confcquently,  in  the  progrefsof  their  revolution,  they 
mull  fometimes  approach  nearer,  and  fometimes  recede 
farther  from  it,  and  muft,  therefore,  to  its  inhabitants,  ap¬ 
pear  to  move  fafter  in  the  one  cafe  and  flower  in  the  other ; 
thofe  philofophers  imagined  they  could  account  for  the  ap¬ 
parently  unequal  velocities  of  all  thofe  bodies. 

By  fuppofing,  that,  in  the  folidity  of  the  fphere  of  each 
of  the  five  planets  there  was  formed  another  little  fphere, 
called  an  epkycle,  which  revolved  round  its  own  centre,  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  was  carried  round  the  centre  of  the 
Earth  by  the  revolution  of  the  great  fphere,  betwixt  whofe 
concave  and  convex  fides  it  was  enclofed  ;  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  we  might  fuppofe  a  little  wheel  inclofed  within  the 
outer  circle  of  a  great  wheel,  and  which  whirled  about 
feveral  times  upon  its  own  axis,  while  its  centre  was  car¬ 
ried  round  the  axis  of  the  great  wheel;  they  imagined 
they  could  account  for  the  retrograde  and  flationary  ap¬ 
pearances  of  thofe  molt  irregular  objects  in  the  heavens. 
The  planet,  they  fuppofed,  was  attached  to  the  circumfe¬ 
rence,  and  whirled  round  the  centre  of  this  little  fphere, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  was  carried  round  the  Earth  by 
the  movement  of  the  great  fphere.  The  revolution  of 
this  little  fphere,  or  epicycle,  was  fuch,  that  the  planet, 
when  in  the  upper  part  of  it,  that  is,  when  fartheft  oft 
and  leaft  fenfible  to  the  eye,  was  carried  round  in  the  fame 
direction  with  the  centre  of  the  epicycle,  or  with  the  fphere 
in  which  the  epicycle  was  inclofed  ;  but,  when  in  the  low¬ 
er  part,  that  is,  when  neareft  and  moft  fenfible  to  the  eye, 
it  was  carried  round  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the 
centre  of  the  epicycle  :  in  the  fame  manner  as  every  point 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  outer  circle  of  a  coach-wheel  re¬ 
volves  forward  in  the  fame  direttion  with  the  axis,  while 
every  point  in  the  lower  part  revolves  backwards  in  a  con¬ 
trary  direction  to  the  axis.  The  motions  of  the  planet, 
therefore,  fnrveycd  from  the  Earth,  appeared  diredt  when 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  epicycle,  and  retrograde  when 
in  the  lower.  When  again  it  either  defcended  from  the 
upper  part  to  the  lower,  or  afcended  from  the  lower  to  the 
upper,  it  neceftarily  appeared  ftationary. 

But,  though,  by  the  eccentricity  of  the  great  fphere, 
they  were  thus  able,,  in  fome  meafure,  to  connect  toge¬ 
ther  the  unequal  velocities  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and,  by 
the  revolutions  or  the  iittle  fphere,.  the  direct,  ftationary, 
and  retrograde,  appearances  of  the  planets,  there  was  ano¬ 
ther  difficulty  that  ftill  remained.  Neither  the  Moon,  nor 
the  three  fuperior  planets,  appear  always  in  the  fame  part 
of  the  heavens  when  at  their  periods  of  moft  retarded  mo¬ 
tion,  or  when  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  a!  thegrcatcft  diftance 
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from  the  Earth.  The  apogeum,  therefore,  or  the  point 
of  the  greateft  diftance  from  the  earth,  in  the  fpheres  of 
each  of  thofe  bodies,  muft  have  a  movement  of  its  own, 
which  may  carry  it  fucceflively  through  all  the  different 
points  of  the  ecliptic.  They  fuppofed,  therefore,  that, 
while  the  great  eccentric  fphere  revolved  eaftwards  round 
itfr  centre,  its  centre  too  revolved  weftwards  in  a  cir¬ 
cle  of  its  own,  round  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  thus 
carried  its  apogeum  through  all  the  different  points  of  the 
ecliptic. 

But,  with  all  thofe  combined  and  perplexed  circles,  tho’ 
the  patrons  of  this  fyftem  were  able  to  give  fome  degree 
of  uniformity  to  the  real  directions  of  the  planets,  they 
found  it  impoflible  fo  to  adjuft  the  velocities  of  thofe  lup- 
pofed  fpheres  to  the  phenomena,  as  that  the  revolution  of 
any  one  of  them,  when  furveyed  from  its  own  centre, 
ffiould  appear  perfectly  equable  and  uniform.  From  that 
point,  the  only  point  in  which  the  velocity  of  what  moves 
in  a  circle  can  be  truly  judged  of,  they  would  ftill  appear 
irregular  and  inconftant,  and  fuch  as  tended  to  embarrafs 
and  confound  the  imagination.  They  invented,  therefore, 
for  each  of  them,  a  new  circle,  called  the  equalizing  circle y 
from  whofe  centre  they  fhould  all  appear  perfectly  equa¬ 
ble  ;  that  is,  they  fo  adjufted  the  velocities  of  thefe  fpheres, 
as  that,  though  the  revolution  of  each  of  them  would  ap¬ 
pear  irregular  when  furveyed  from  its  own  centre,  there 
fhould,  however,  be  a  point  comprehended  within  its  cir¬ 
cumference,  from  whence  its  motions  fliould  appear  to  cut 
off,  in  equal  times,  equal  portions  of  the  circle,  of  which 
that  point  was  the  centre. 

Nothing  can  more  evidently  fhew  how  much  the  repofe 
and  tranquillity  of  the  imagination  is  the  ultimate  end  of 
philofophy,  than  the  invention  of  this  equalizing  circle. 
The  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  had  appeared  incon¬ 
ftant  and  irregular,  both  in  their  velocities  and  in  their  di¬ 
rections.  They  were  fuch,  therefore,  as  tended  to  embar¬ 
rafs  and  confound  the  imagination,  whenever  it  attempted 
to  trace  them.  The  invention  of  eccentric  fpheres,  of 
epicycles,  and  of  the  revolution  of  the  centres  of  the  ec¬ 
centric  fpheres,  tended  to  allay  this  confufion,  to  connect 
together  thofe  disjointed  appearance',  and  to  introduce 
harmony  and  order  into  the  mind’s  conception  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  thofe  bodies.  It  did  this,  however,  but  imper¬ 
fectly;  it  introduced  uniformity  and  coherence  into  their 
real  directions.  But  their  velocities,  when  furveyed  from 
the  only  point  in  which  the  velocity  of  what  moves  in  a 
circle  can  be  truly  judged  of,  the  centre  of  that  circle  ftill 
remained,  in  fome  meafure,  inconftant  as  before  ;  and  ftill, 
therefore,  embarralled  the  imagination.  The  mind  found 
itfelf  fomewhat  relieved  from  this  embarraflment,  when  it 
conceived,  that,  how  irregular  foever  the  motions  of  each 
of  thofe  circles  might  appear  when  furveyed  from  its  own 
centre,  there  was,  however,  in  each  of  them,  a  point,  from 
whence  its  revolution  would  appear  perfectly  equable  and 
uniform,  and  fuch  as  the  imagination  could  ealily  fellow. 
1  hole  philofophers  tranfported  themfelves,  in  fancy,  to 
the  centres  of  thefe  imaginary  circles,  and  took  pleafure 
in  furveying  from  thence  all  thofe  fantaftical  motions,  ar¬ 
ranged  according  to  that  harmony  and  order  which  it  had 
been  the  end  of  all  their  refearches  to  beftow  upon  them. 
Here,  at  laft,  they  enjoyed  that  tranquillity  and  repofe 
which  they  had  purfued  through  all  the  mazes  of  this  in¬ 
tricate  hypothesis ;  and  here  they  beheld  this,  the  moft 
beautiful  and  magnificent  part  of  the  great  theatre  of  na¬ 
ture,  fo  difpofed  and  conftructed,  that  they  could  attend, 
with  eafe  and  delight,  to  all  the  revolutions  and  changes 
that  occurred  in  it. 

Thus,  the  fyftem  of  concentric,  and  that  of  eccentric, 
fpheres,  f'eem  to  have  been  the  two  fyftems  of  aftronomy 
that  had  the  moft  credit  and  reputation  with  that  part  of 
the  ancient  world  who  applied  themfelves  particularly  to 
the  ftudy  of  the  heavens.  Cleanthes,  however,  and  tire 
other  philofophers  of  the  Stoical  feCt  who  came  after  him, 
appear  to  have  had  a  fyftem  of  their  own,  quite  different 
from  cither.  But,  though  jufily  renowned  for  their  Ik  ill 
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in  diale&ic,  and  for  the  fectirity  and  fublimitv^of  their 
moral  dodrines,  thofe  fages  feem  never  to  have  had  any 
high  reputation  for  their  knowledge  ot  the  heavens;  nei¬ 
ther  is  the  name  ol  any  one  of  them  ever  counted  in  the  ca¬ 
talogue  of  the  great  aftronomers,  and  ft  odious  obfervers 
of  the  ftars,  among  the  ancients.  I  hey  rejected  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  folid  fpheres;  and  maintained,  that  thecelef- 
tial  regions  were  filled  with  a  fluid  ether,  of  too  yielding 
a  nature  to  carry  along  with  it,  by  any  motion  of  its  own, 
bodies  fo  immenfely  great  as  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  five  pla¬ 
nets.  Tliefe,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  fixed  ftars,  did  not 
derive  their  motion  from  the  circumambient  body,  but  had 
each  of  them,  in  itfelf,  and  peculiar  to  itfelf,  a  vital  prin¬ 
ciple  of  motion,  which  direded  it  to  move  with  its  own 
peculiar  velocity,  and  its  own  peculiar  diredion.  It  was 
by  this  internal  principle,  that  the  fixed  ftars  revolved  di- 
redly  from  eaft  to  weft  in  circles  parallel  to  the  equator, 
greater  or  lefs  according  to  their  diflance  or  nearnefs  to 
the  poles,  and  with  velocities  lo  proportioned,  that  each 
of  them  finifhed  its  diurnal  period  in  the  fame  time,  in 
fomething  lefs  than  twenty-three  hours  and  fifty-fix  minutes. 
It  was  by  a  principle  of  tlie  fame  kind,  that  the  Sun  moved 
weftwards,  (for  they  allowed  of  no  eaftward  motion  in  the 
heavens,)  but  with  lefs  velocity  than  the  fixed  ftars,  fo  as 
to  finifh  his  diurnal  period  in  twenty- four  hours,  and,  con- 
fequently,  to  fall  every  day  behind  them  by  a  fpace  of  the 
heavens  nearly  equal  to  that  which  he  paft'es  over  in  tour 
minutes ;  that  is,  nearly  equal  to  a  degree.  T  his  revolution 
of  the  Sun,  too,  was  neither  diredly  weft-wards,  nor  exact¬ 
ly  circular ;  but,  after  the  futnmer  folltice,  his  motion  be¬ 
gan  gradually  to  incline  a  little  fouthwards,  appearing  in 
his  meridian  to-day  farther  fouth  than  yefterday,  and  to¬ 
morrow  (till  farther  fouth  than. to-day;  and  thus  continu¬ 
ing  every  day  to  deferibe  a  fpiral  line  round  the  Earth, 
which  carried  him  gradually  farther  and  farther  fouth¬ 
wards  till  he  arrived  at  the  winter  folftice.  Here,  this 
fpiral  line  began  to  change  its  diredion,  and  to  bring  him 
gradually,  everyday,  farther  and  farther  northwards.,  till 
it  again  reftored  him  to  the  fummer  folftice.  In  the  fame 
manner  they  accounted  for  the  motion  of  the  Moon,  and 
that  of  the  five  planets,  by  fuppofing  that  each  of  them 
revolved  weftwards,  but  with  directions  and  velocities  that 
were  botli  different  from  one  another,  and  continually  va¬ 
rying;  generally,  however,  in  fplierical  lines,  lomewhat 
inclined  to  the  equator. 

This  fyftem  feems  never  to  have  had  the  vogue.  The 
fyftem  of  concentric,  as  well  as  that  of  eccentric,  fpheres, 
gives  fome  fort  ot  reafon,  botli  for  the  conftancy  and  equa¬ 
bility  of  the  motion  of  the  fixed  ftars,  and  for  the  variety 
and  uncertainty  of  that  of  the  planets.  Each  ot  them  be- 
ftow  fome  fort  of  coherence  upon  thofe  apparently  disjoint¬ 
ed  phenomena.  But  this  other  fyftem  feems  to  leave  them 
pretty  much  as  it  found  them.  Afk  a  Stoic,  Why  all  the 
fixed  ftars  perform  their  daily  revolutions  in  circles  paral¬ 
lel  to  each  other,  though  of  very  different  diameters,  and 
with  velocities  fo  proportioned,  that  they  all  finifh  their 
period  at  the  fame  time,  and  through  the  whole  courleof 
it  preferve  the  fame  diftance  and  fituation  w  ith  regard  to 
one  another  ?  He  can  give  no  other  anfwer,  but  that  the 
peculiar  nature,  or,  it  one  may  fay  fo,  the  caprice,  of  each 
ftar  direds  it  to  move  in  t hat  peculiar  manner.  His  fyf¬ 
tem  affords  him  no  principle  of  connection  by  which  lie 
can  join  together,  in  his  imagination,  fo  great  a  number  of 
harmonious  revolutions.  But  either  of  tiie  other  two  iyf- 
tems,  by  the  fuppofition  of  the  folid  firmament,  affords 
this  eafily.  He  is  equally  at  a  lofs  to  canned  together  the 
peculiarities  that  are  obferved  in  the  motions  of  the  other 
heavenly  bodies ;  the  fpiral  motion  of  them  all;  tlveir  al¬ 
ternate  progreffion  from  north  to  fouth,  and  from  fouth  to 
north  ;  the  fometimes accelerated,  and  again  retarded,  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon ;  the  dired,  retrograde,  and 
fiationary,  appearances. of  the  planets.  All  thefe  have,  in 
his  fyftem,  no  bond  of  union,  but  remain  as  loofe  and  in¬ 
coherent  in  the  fancy  as  they  at  firft  appeared  to  the  fenfes, 
before  philofophy  had  attempted,  by  giving  them  a  new 


arrangement,  by  placing  them  at  different  diftances,  by  af- 
figning  to  each  fome  peculiar  but  regular  principle  of  mo¬ 
tion,  to  methodize  and  difpofe  them  into  an  order  that 
fliould  enable  the  imagination  to  pafs  as  fmoothly,  and 
with  as  little  embarraftment,  along  them,  as  along  the  moll 
regular,  familiar,  and  coherent,  appearances  of  nature. 

Such  were  the  fyftems  of  aftronomy  that,  in  the  ancient 
world,  appear  to  have  been  adopted  by  any  confiderable 
party.  Of  all  of  them,  the  fyftem  of  eccentric  fpheres 
was  that  which  correfponded  moft  exactly  with  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  the  heavens.  It  was  not  invented  till  after  thofe 
appearances  had  been  obferved,  w  ith  fome  accuracy,  for 
more  than  a  century  together ;  and  it  was  not  completely 
digefted  by  Ptolemy  till  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  after  a 
much  longer  courfe  of  obfervations.  We  cannot  wonder, 
therefore,  that  it  was  adapted  to  a  much  greater  number 
of  the  phenomena  than  either  of  the  other  two  fyftems 
which  had  been  formed  before  thofe  phenomena  were  ob¬ 
ferved  with  any  degree  of  attention;  which,  therefore,, 
could  connect  them  together  only  while  they  were  thus  re¬ 
garded  in  the  grofs,  but  which,  it  could  not  be  expected, 
fliould  apply  to  them  when  they  came  to  be  conlidered  in 
the  detail.  From  the  time  of  Hipparchus,  therefore, .this 
fyftem  feems  to  have  been  pretty  generally  received  by  all 
thofe  who  attended  particularly  to  the  ftudy  of  the  hea¬ 
vens.  That  aftronomer  firft  made  a  catalogue  of  the  fixed 
ftars;  calculated,  for  fix  hand  red  years,  the  revolutions  of 
the  Sun,  Moon,  and  five  planets  ;  marked  the  places  in  the 
heavens  in  which,  during  all  that  period,  each  of  thofe 
bodies  fliould  appear;  afeertained  the  times  af.  the  edipfes^ 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  t he  particular,  places  of  the 
Earth  in  which  they  fliould  be  vifible..  His  calculations 
were  founded  upon  this  fyftem  ;  and  as  the  events  corref¬ 
ponded  to  his  predictions,  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  which, 
though  inferior  to  what  aftronomy  has  lince  arrived  at,  was 
greatly  luperior  to  any  thing  which  t lie  world  had  then 
known,  they  afeertained,  to  all  aftronomers  and  mathema¬ 
ticians,  the  preference  of  his  fyftem  above  all  thole  which 
had  been  current  before  it. 

It  w  as,  how  ever,  to  aftronomers  and  mathematicians  on. 
ly  that  they  afeertained  this;  fur,  notwitliftanding  the  evi¬ 
dent  fuperiority  of  this  fyftem  to  all  thofe  with  whicii  the 
world  was  then. acquainted,  it  was  never,  adopted  by  any¬ 
one  fed  of  philofophers.  Indeed  philofophers,  long  be¬ 
fore  the  days  of  Hipparchus,  feem  to  have  abandoned  the- 
ftudy  of  nature,  to  employ  themfelves  chiefly  in  ethical,, 
rhetorical,  and  dialectical,  queftions.  Each  party  of  them 
had,  perhaps,  by  this  time,  completed  their  peculiar  fyftem 
or  theory  ot  the  univerfe,  and  no  human  confideration, 
could  then  have  induced  them  to  give  up  any  part  of  it. 
That  fupercilious  and  ignorant  contempt  with. which  they 
regarded  all  mathematicians,  among  whom  they  counted 
aftronomers,  Items  even  to  have  hindered  them  from  en¬ 
quiring  fo  far  into  their  dodrines  as  to  know  what  opinions 
they  held.  Neither  Cicero  nor  Ser.eca,  who  have  fo  of¬ 
ten  occafion  to  mention  the  ancient  fyftems  of  aftronomy, 
take  any  notice  of  that  of  Hipparchus.  His  name  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Seneca.  It  is  mentioned 
but  once  in  thofe  of  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  but 
without  any  note  of  approbation  as  a  geographer,  and  not 
as  an  aftronomer.  Plutarch,  when  he  counts  tip,  in  his. 
fecund  book  concerning  the  Opinions  of  Philofophers,  all 
the  ancient  fyftems  of  aftronomy,  never  mentions  this,  the 
only  tolerable  one  w  hich  was  known  in  his -time,  Thofe 
three  authors,  it  feems,  converted  only  with  the  writings 
of  philofophers.  The  elder  Pliny  indeed,  a  man  whole 
curiofity  extended  itfelf  equally  to  every  part  of  learning, 
del’cribes  the  fyftem  of  Hipparchus,  and  never  mentions 
its  author  without  fome  note  of  that  High  admiration  w  hich 
he  had  fo  juftly  conceived  for  his  merit.  Such  profound 
ignorance  in  thefe  profefled  inftrudors  of  mankind,  with 
regard  to  fo  important  a  part  of  the  learning  of  tlieir  own. 
times,  is  indeed  very  extraordinary. 

Syftems  in  many  relpeds  refemble  machines.  A  ma¬ 
chine  is  a.  little  fyftem  created  to  perform,  as  well  as  to 
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connect  together,  in  reality,  thofe  different  movements 
and  effects  which  the  artift  has  occafion  tor.  A  fyftem  is 
an  imaginary  machine  invented  to  connect  together  in  the 
fancy  thofe  different  movements  and  effects  which  are  al¬ 
ready  in  reality  performed.  The  machines  that  are  firft 
invented  to  perform  any  particular  movement  are  always 
the  mofl  complex,  and  fucceeding  artiffs  generally  difco- 
ver  that,  with  fewer  wheels,  with  fewer  principles  of  mo¬ 
tion,  than  had  originally  been  employed,  the  fame  effects 
may  be  more  eafily  produced.  The  firft  fyftems,  in  the 
fame  manner,  are  always  the  moft  complex,  and  a  parti¬ 
cular  conneding  chain  or  principle' is  generally  thought 
neceffary  to  unite  every  two  fcemingly  disjointed  appear¬ 
ances:  but  it  often  happens,  that  one  great  conneding 
principle  is  afterwards  found  to  be  fufficient  to  bind- toge¬ 
ther  all  the  difGbrdant  phenomena  that  occur  in  a  whole 
fpecies  of  things.  How  many  wheels  are  neceffary  to  car¬ 
ry  on  the  movements  of  this  imaginary  machine,  the  fyf- 
-tem  of  eccentric  fpheres  ?  The  weftward  diurnal  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  firmament,  whofe  rapidity  carries  all  the  other 
heavenly  bodies  along  with  it,  requires  one.  The  periodi¬ 
cal  eaftward  revolutions  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  five  pla¬ 
nets,  require,  for  each  of  thofe  bodies,  another.  Their 
differently  accelerated  and  retarded  motions  require,  that 
thofe  wheels  or  circles  fhould  neither  be  concentric  with 
the  firmament,  nor  with  one  another ;  which,  more  than 
any  thing,  feems  to  difturb  the  harmony  of  the  univerfe. 
The  retrograde  and  ftationary  appearance  of  the  five  pla¬ 
nets,  as  well  as  the  extreme  inconftancy  of  the  Moon’s 
motion,  require,  for  each  of  them,  an  epicycle,  (another 
little  wheel  attached  to  the  circumference  of  the  great 
wheel,)  which  dill-more  interrupts  the  uniformity  of  the 
fyftem.  The  motion  of  the  apogeum  of  each  of  thofe 
bodies  requires,  in  each  of  them,  ftill  another  wheel,  to 
carry  the  centres  of  their  eccentric  fpheres  round  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  Earth.  And  thus  this  imaginary  machine,  tlio’ 
perhaps  more  litnple,  and  certainly  better  adapted  to  the 
phenomena,  than  the  fifty- fix  planetary  fpheres  of  Arifto¬ 
tle,  was  ftill  too  intricate  and  complex  for  the  imagination 
So  reft  in  it  with  complete  tranquillity  and  fatisfaftion. 

It  maintained  its  authority,  however,  without  any  dimi¬ 
nution  of  reputation,  as  long  as  fcie'nce  was  at  all  regard¬ 
ed  in  the  ancient  world.  After  the  reign  of  Antoninus, 
and  indeed  after  the  age  of  Hipparchus,  who  lived  almoft 
3oo  years  before  Antoninus,  the  great  reputation  which 
the  earlier  philofophers  had  acquired  fo  impofed  upon  the 
imaginations  of  mankind,  that  they  feem  to  have  defpaired 
of  e°ver  equalling  their  renown.  All  human  wifdom,  they 
fuppofed,  was  comprehended  in  the  writings  of  thofe  elder 
lattes.  To  abridge,  to  explain,  and  to  comment  upon,  them, 
and  thus  Iliew  themfelves,  at  lead,  capable  of  underftand- 
ing  fome  of  their  fublime  myft'eries,  became  now  the  only 
probable  road  to  reputation.  Proclus  and  Theon  wrote 
commentaries  upon  the  Syftem  of  Ptolemy;  but,  to  have 
attempted  to  invent  a  new  one,  would  then  have  been  re- 
'  carded,  not  only  as  preemption,  but  as  impiety  to  the 
memory  of  their  fo  much  revered  prcdecetfors. 

The  ruin  of  the  empire  of  the  Romans,  and,  alongwith 
it,  the  fubverfion  of  all  law  and  order,  which  happened  a 
few  centuries  afterwards,  produced  the  entire  negleft  of 
that  ftudy  of  the  connecting  principles  of  nature,  to  which 
leifure  and  fecurity  can  alone  give  occafion.  After  the 
fall  of  thofe  great  conquerors  and  civilizers  of  mankind, 
the  empire  of  the  khalifs  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  date 
under  which  the  world  enjoyed  that  degree  of  tranquillity 
which  the  cultivation  of  the  fciences  requires.  It  was  tin¬ 
ker  the  protection  of  thofe  generous  and  magnificent  prin¬ 
ces,  that  the  ancient  philofophy  and  aftronomy  of  the 
Greeks  were  reftored  and  eftablifhed  in  the  eaft  ;  that  tran¬ 
quillity,  which  their  mild,  juft,  and  religious,  government 
diffufed  over  their  vaft  empire,  revived  the  curiolity  of 
mankind,  to  inquire  into  the  connedting  principles  of  na¬ 
ture.  Tht  fame  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  learning,  which 
was  tiien  recent  in  the  memories  of  men,  made  them  de- 
'  jjre  to  know,  concerning  thefe  abftrufe  fubjeCts,  what  were 
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the  doctrines  of  the  fo  much  renowned  fages  of  thofe  two 
nations. 

They  tranflated,  therefore,  into  the  Arabian  language, 
and  ftudied,  with  great  eagernefs,  the  works  of  many  Greek 
philofophers,  particularly  of  Ariftotle,  Ptolemy,  Hippo¬ 
crates,  and  Galen.  The  fuperiority  which  they  eafily  dif- 
covered  in  them,  above  the  rude  effays  which  their  own 
nation  had  yet  had  time-to  produce,  and  which  were  fuch, 
we  may  fuppofe,  as  arife  every  where  in  the  firft  infancy  of 
fcierice,  neceffarily  determined  them  to  embrace  their  fyf¬ 
tems,  particularly  that  of  aftronomy  :  neither  were  they 
ever  afterwards  able  to  throw  off  their  authority.  For, 
though  the  munificence  of  the  Abafiides,  the  fecond  race 
of  khalifs,  is  faid  to  have  fupplied  the  Arabian  aftrono- 
mers  with  larger  and  better  inftruments  than  any  that  were 
known  to  Ptolemy  and  Hipparchus,  the  ftudy  of  the  fci¬ 
ences  feems,  in  that  mighty  empire,  to  have  been  either 
of  too  ftiort  or  too  interrupted  a  continuance,  to  allow 
them  to  make  any  confiderable  correction  in  the  doCtrines 
of  thofe  old  mathematicians.  The  imaginations  of  man¬ 
kind  had  not  yet  got  time  to  grow  fo  familiar  witli  the  an¬ 
cient  fyftems,  as  to  regard  the m^vi thou t  fome  degree  of 
that  aftoniftiment  which  their  grandeur  and  novelty  exci¬ 
ted  ;  a  novelty  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  had  at  once  the 
grace  of  what  was  new,  and  the  authority  of  what  was 
ancient.  They  were  ftill,  therefore,  too  much  enftaved 
to  thofe  fyftems,  to  dare  to  depart  from  them,  when  thofe 
confufions  which  (hook,  and  at  laft  overturned,  the  peace¬ 
ful  throne  of  the  khalifts,  bamlhed  the  ftudy  of  the  fci¬ 
ences  from  that  empire.  They  had,  however,  before  this, 
made  fome  confiderable  improvements:  they  had  mea- 
fured  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  with  more  accuracy  than 
had  been  done  before.  The  tables  of  Ptolemy  had,  by  the 
length  of  time,  and  by  the  inaccuracy  of  the  obfervations 
upon  which  they  were  founded,  become  altogether  wide 
of  what  was  the  real  fituation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as 
he  himfelf  indeed  had  foretold  they  would  do.  It  became 
neceffary,  therefore,  to  form  newones,  which  was  accord¬ 
ingly  executed  by  the  orders  of  the  khalif  AJmamon,  un¬ 
der  whom  was  alfo  made  the  firft  menfuration  of  the  Earth 
that  we  know  of,  after  the  commencement  of  the  Chriftian 
era,  by  two  Arabian  aftronomers,  who,  in  the  plain  of 
Sennaar,  meafured  two  degrees  of  its  circumference. 

The  victorious  arms  of  the  Saracens  carried  into  Spain 
the  learning,  as  well  as  the  gallantry,  of  the  eaft;  and 
along  with  it  the  tables  of  Almamon,  and  the  Arabian 
tranfiations  of  Ptolemy  and  Ariftotle  ;  and  thus  Europe 
received  a  fecond  time,  from  Babylon,  the  rudiments  of 
the  fcience  of  the  heavens.  The  writings  of  Ptolemy  were 
tranflated  from  Arabic  into  Latin;  and  the  Peripatetic 
philofophy  was  ftudied  in  Averroes  and  Avicenna  with  as 
much  eagernefs,  and  witli  as  much  fnbmiflion  to  its  doc¬ 
trines  in  the  weft,  as  it  had  been  in  the  eaft. 

The  doCtrine  of  the  (olid  fpheres  hud  originally  been 
invented  in  order  to  give  a  phyfical  account  of  the  revo¬ 
lutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  according  to  the  fyftem  of 
concentric  circles,  to  which  that  doctrine  was  very  eafily 
accommodated.  Thofe  mathematicians  who  invented  the 
doctrine  of  eccentric  circles  and  epicycles,  contented  them¬ 
felves  with  fhewing  how,  by  fuppofing  the  heavenly  bo¬ 
dies  to  revolve  in  fuch  orbits,  the  phenomena  might  be 
connected  together,  and  fome  fort  of  uniformity  and  co¬ 
herence  he  beftowed  upon  their  real  motions.  The  phy¬ 
fical  caufes  of  thofe  motions  they  left  to  the  confideration 
of  the  philofophers ;  though,  as  appears  from  fome  paf- 
fages  of  Ptolemy,  they  had  fome  general  apprelteniion, 
that  they  were  to  be  explained  by  a  like  hypothefis.  Bur, 
though  the  fyftem  of  Hipparchus  was  adopted  by  all  aftro¬ 
nomers  and  mathematicians,  it  never  was  received,  as  we 
have  already  obferved,  by  any  one  feCt  of  philofophers 
among  the  ancients.  No  attempt,  therefore,  feems  to  have 
been  made  amongft  them,  to  accommodate  to  it  any  fuch 
hypothefis. 

The  fchoolmen,  who  received  at  once  from  the  Ara¬ 
bians  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle  and  the  aftronomy  of 
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Hipparchus,  were  neceffinnly  obliged  to  reconcile  them  to 
one  another,  and  to  connect  together  the  revolutions  of 
the  eccentric  circles  and  epicycles  of  the  one,  by  the  folia 
fpheres  of  the  other.  Many  different  attempts  of  this 
kind  were  made  by  many  different  philofophers:  but,  of 
them  all,  that  of  Purbach,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was 
the  happieft  and  the  mod  elieemed.  Though  his  liypo- 
thefis  is  the  fimp'.eft  «f  any  of  them,  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  deferibe  it  ;  for,  if  the  fyftern  of  eccentric  circles  and 
epicycles  was  before  too  perplexed  and  intricate  tor  the 
imagination  to  reft  in  with  tranquillity  and  fat  is  fa  cl  i'on,  it 
became  much  more  fo,  when  this  addition  had  been  made 
to  it.  The  world,  juftly  indeed,  applauded  the  ingenuity 
of  that  philofopher,  who  could  unite,  fo  happily,  two  fuel! 
feemingly  incohfiftent  f'yftems.  His  labours,  however,  feem 
rather  to  have  increafed  than  to  have  diminifhed  the  caufes 
of  that  difiktisfaction,  which  the  learned  began  to  feel  with 
the  f'yftem  of  Ptolemy.  He,  as  well  as  all  thofe  who  had 
worked  upon  the  fame  plan  before  him,  by  rendering  this 
account  of  things  more  complex,  rendered  it  (till  more  e:n- 
barrafling  than  it  had  been  before.  Neither  was  the  com- 
plexnefs  of  this  fyftern  the  foie  cattfe  of  the  diffatisfaClion, 
w  hich  the  world  in  general  began,  foon  after  the  days  of 
Purbach,  to  exprefs  for  it.  The  tables  of  Ptolemy  hav¬ 
ing,  upon  account  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  observations 
on  wh:ch  they  were  founded,  become  altogether  wide  of 
the  real  fituation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  thofe  of  Alma- 
mon,  in  the  ninth  century,  were,  upon  the  fame  hypo- 
thelis,  compofed  to  cor  reft  their  deviations.  Thefe  again, 
a  few  ages  afterwards,  became,  for  the  fame  reafon,  equal¬ 
ly  ufelefs.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  Alphonfus,  the  phi- 
lofophical  king  of  Caftile,  found  it  necetfary  to  give  orders 
for  the  compofition  of  thofe  tables  which  bear  his  name. 
It  is  he,  who  is  fo  well  known  for  the  whimlical  impiety  of 
uftng  to  fay,  that,  had  he  been  confulted  at  the  creation 
of  the  univerfe,  he  could  have  given  better  advice;  an 
apophthegm  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  proceeded  from 
his  diflike  to  the  intricate  fyftern  of  Ptolemy.  In  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  the  deviation  of  the  Alphonfine  tables  be¬ 
gan  to  be  as  fenfible  as  thofe  of  Ptolemy  and  Almamon 
had  been  before.  It  appeared  evident,  therefore,  that, 
though  the  fyftern  of  Ptolemy  might,  in  the  main,  be  true, 
certain  corrections  were  neceffary  to  be  made  in  it  before 
it  could  be  brought  to  correfpond  with  exact  precifion  to 
the  phenomena.  For  the  revolution  of  his  eccentric  cir¬ 
cles  and  epicycles,  fuppofing  them  to  exilt,  could  not,  it 
was  evident,  be  precifely  fuch  as  he  reprefented  them  ; 
fince  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  deviated,  in  a 
lhort  time,  fo  widely  from  what  the  moft  exaCt  calcula¬ 
tions,  that  were  founded  upon  his  hypotbefis,  reprefented 
them.  It  had  plainly,  therefore,  become  necetfary  to  cor¬ 
rect,  by  more  accurate  obfervations,  both  the  velocities 
and  directions  of  all  the  wheels  and  circles  of  which  his 
hypotbefis  is  compofed.  This,  accordingly,  was  begun 
by  Purbach,  and  carried  on  by  John  Muller,  commonly 
called  Regiomontanus,  the  difciple,  the  continliator,  and 
the  perfecter,  of  the  fyftern  of  Purbach;  and  one,  whole 
untimely  death,  ainidlt  innumerable  projects  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  old,  and  the  invention  and  advancement  of  new, 
fciences,  is,  even  at  this  day,  to  be  regretted. 

When  once  the  world  have  been  convinced  that  an  efta- 
blifhed  fyltem  ought  to  be  corrected,  it  is  not  very  difficult 
to  perfuade  them  that  it  Ihould  be  deftroyed.  Not  long, 
theiefore,  after  the  death  of  Regiomontanus,  Copernicus 
began  to  meditate  a  new  fyltem,  which  Ihould  conned  to¬ 
gether  the  celeftial  appearances,  in  a  more  limple  as  well 
as  a  more  accurate  manner  than  that  of  Ptolemy.  The 
confulion,  in  which  the  old  hypotbefis  reprefented  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  was,  be  tells  us,  what  firft 
fuggefted  to  him  the  defign  of  forming  a  new  fyftern,  that 
thefe,  the  nobleft  works  of  nature,  might  no  longer  appear 
devoid  of  that  harmony  and  proportion  which  dilcover 
themfelves  in  her  meaneft  productions.  What  moft  of  all 
dilfatisfied  him  was,  the  notion  of  the  equalizing  circle, 
which,  by  reprefenting  the  revolutions  of  the  celeftial 
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fpheres,  as  equable  Only,  when  furveyea  from  a  point 
that  was  different  from  their  centres,  introduced  a  real  in¬ 
equality  into  their  motions  ;  contrary  to  that  molt  natu¬ 
ral,  and  indeed  fundamental,  idea,  with  which  all  the  au¬ 
thors  of  aftronomical  fyftems,  Plato,  Eudoxus,  Ariftotle, 
even  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy  themfelves,  had  hitherto 
fet  out,  that  the  real  motions  of  fuch  beautiful  and  divine 
objeCfs  mull  neceflarily  be  perfectly  regular,  and  go  qn  in 
a  manner  as  agreeable  to  the  imagination  as  the  objeds 
themfelves  are  to  the  fenfes.  He  began  to  confider,  there¬ 
fore,  whether,  by  fuppofing  the  heavenly  bodies  to  be  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  different  order  from  that  in  which  Ariftotle 
and  Hipparchus  had  placed  them,  this  fo  much  fought 
for  uniformity  might  not  be  beltowed  upon  their  motions. 
To  dilcover  this  arrangement,  he  examined  all  the  obfeure 
traditions  delivered  down  to  11s,  concerning  every  other 
hypotbefis  which  the  ancients  had  invented  for  the  fame 
purpofe.  He  found,  in  Plutarch,  that  fome  old  Pytha¬ 
goreans  had  reprefented  the  Earth  as  revolving  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  univerfe,  like  a  wheel  round  its  own  axis;  and 
that  others’,-  of  the  fame  fed,  had  removed  it  from  the 
centre,  and  reprefented  it  as  revolving  in  the  ecliptic  like 
a  ftar  round  the  central  fire.  By  this  central  fire,  he  fup¬ 
pofed  they  meant  the  Sun;  and,  though  in  this  he  was 
very  widely  miftaken,  it  was,’ it  feems,  upon  this  interpre¬ 
tation  that  he  began  to  conlider  bow  fuch  an  hypotbefis 
might  be  made  to  correfpond  to  the  appearances.  The 
luppofed  authority  of  thofe  old  philofophers,  if  it  did  not 
originally  fuggeft  to  him  his  fyftern,  feems,  at  leaft,  to 
have  confirmed  him  in  an  opinion,  which  it  is  not  impro¬ 
bable  that  he  bad  before-hand  other  reafons  for  em¬ 
bracing,  notwithftanding  what  he  himlelf  would  affirm  to 
the  contrary. 

It  then  occurred  to  him,  that,  if  the  Earth  was  fup¬ 
pofed  to  revolve  every  day  round  its  axis,  from  w'eft  to 
eaft,  all  the  heavenly  bodies  would  appear  to  revolve,  in 
a  contrary  direction,  from  eaft  to  weft.  The  diurnal  re¬ 
volution  of  the  heavens,  upon  this  hypotbefis,  might  be 
only  apparent ;  the  firmament,  which  has  no  other  lenlible 
motion,  might  be  perfedly  at  reft  ;  while  the  Sun,  the 
Moon,  and  the  five  planets,  might  have  no  other  move¬ 
ment  belide  that  eaftward  revolution,  which  is  peculiar 
to  themfelves.  That,  by  fuppofing  the  Earth  to  revolve 
with  the  planets,  round  the  Sun,  in  an  orbit,  which  com¬ 
prehended  within  it  the  orbits  of  Venus  and  Mercury,  but 
was  comprehended  within  thofe  of  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Sa¬ 
turn,  he  could,  without  the  embarraffment  of  epicycles, 
connect  together  the  apparent  annual  revolutions  of  the 
Sun,  and  the  direct,  retrograde,  and  ftationary,  appear¬ 
ances  of  the  planets:  that,  while  the  Earth  really  revolved 
round  the  Sun  on  one  fide  of  the  heavens,  the  Sun  would 
appear  to  revolve  round  the  Earth  on  the  other;  that, 
while  Ihe  really  advanced  in  her  annual  courfe,  he  would 
appear  to  advance  eaftward  in  that  movement  which  is  pe¬ 
culiar  to  himlelf.  That,  by  fuppofing  the  axis  of  the  Earth 
to  be  always  parallel  to  itfelf,  not  to  be  quite  perpendi¬ 
cular,  but  fomewhat  inclined  to  the  plane  of  her  orbit, 
and  confequently  to  prefent  to  the  Sun,  the  one  pole  when 
011  the  one  fide  of  him,  and  the  other  when  on  the  other, 
he  would  account  for  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic;  the 
Sun’s  feemingly  alternate  progrellion  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  from  fouth  to  north,  the  confequent  change  of  the 
feafons,  and  different  lengths  of  days  and  nights  in  the 
different  feafons. 

If  this  new  hypotbefis  thus  connected  together  all  thefe 
appearances  as  happily  as  that  of  Ptolemy,  there  were 
others  which  it  conneifted  together  much  better.  The 
three  fuperior  planets,  when  nearly  in  conjunction  with 
the  Sun,  appear  always  at  the  greateft  di (lance  from  the 
Earth,  are  ('mailed,  and  lead  fenfible  to  the  eye,  and  feeni! 
to  revolve  forward  in  their  direft  motion  with  the  greateft 
rapidity.  On  the  contrary,  when  inoppolition  to  the  Sun, 
that  is,  when  in  their  meridian  about  midnight,  they  ap¬ 
pear  neareft  the  Earth,  are  largeft,  and  moft  lenlible  to 
the  eye,  and  feem  to  revolve  backwards  in  their  retro- 
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grade  motion.  To  *xplain  thefe  appearances,  the  fyftem 
of  Ptolemy  ftippofed  each  of  thefe  planets  to  be  at  the 
upper  part  of  their  Several  epicycles,  in  the  one  caie;  and 
at  the  lower,  in  the  other.  But  it  afforded  no  fatisiaftory 
principle  of  conneftion,  which  could  lead  the  mind  eafily 
to  conceive  how  the  epicycles  of  thofe  planets,  whole 
Spheres  were  fo  diftant  from  the  Sphere  of  the  Sun,  (hould 
thus,  if  one  may  fay  So,  keep  time  to  his  motion.  The 
fyftem  of  Copernicus  afforded  this  eaftly,  and  like  a  more 
Simple  machine,  without  the  affiftance  of  epicycles,  con- 
netted  together,  by  fewer  movements,  the  complex  ap- 
pearances^of  the  heavens.  When  the  Superior  planets  ap¬ 
pear  nearly  in  conjunction  with  the  ouu,  they  aie  then  in 
the  Side  of  their  orbits,  which  is  almolt  oppofite  to,  and 
mod  diftant  from,  the  Earth,  and  therefore  appear  fmalleft, 
andVaft  fenfible  to  the  eye.  But,  as  they  then  revolve 
in  a  direction  which  is  almolt  contrary  to  that  ot  the 
Earth,  they  appear  to  advance  forward  with  double  ve¬ 
locity  ;  as  a  (hip,  that  Sails  in  a  contrary  direction  to  ano¬ 
ther,  appears  from  that  other  to  fail  both  with  its  own 
velocity  and  the  velocity  of  that  from  which  it  is  feen. 
On  the  contrary,  when  thofe  planets  are  in  oppolition  to 
to  the  Sun,  they  arc  on  the  fame  (ide  of  the  Sun  with  the 
Earth,  are  neareft  it,  molt  fenlible  to  the  eye,  and  revolve 
in  the  fame  direction  with  it ;  but,  as  their  revolutions 
round  the  Sun  are  (lower  than  that  of  the  Earth,  they  are 
neceffarily  left  behind  by  it,  and  therefore  feem  to  revolve 
backwards;  as  a  (hip  which  fails  flower  than  another,  tlio’ 
it  Sails  in  the  fame  direction,  appears  from  that  other  to 
fail  backwards.  After  the  lame  manner,  by  the  fame  an¬ 
nual  revolution  of  the  Earth,  he  connected  together  the 
direCt  and  retrograde  motions  of  tiie  two  inferioi  planets, 
as  well  as  the  llationary  appearances  of  all  the  five. 

There  are  fome  other  particular  phenomena  ol  the  two 
inferior  planets,  which  correfpond  Itill  better  to  this  fyl- 
tem,  and  Hill  worfe  to  that  of  Ptolemy.  Venus  and  Mer¬ 
cury  feem  to  attend  conftantly  upon  the  motion  ol  the 
Sun,  appearing,  Sometimes  on  the  one  fide,  and  Sometimes 
on  the  other,  of  that  great  luminary  ;  Mercury  being  al- 
moft  always  buried  in  its  rays,  and  Venus  never  receding 
above  forty-eight  degrees  from  him,  contrary  to  w  hat  is 
obferved  in  the  other  three  planets,  which  are  often  feen 
in  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  heavens,  at  the  greateft  poflible 
diflance  from  the  Sun.  The  fyftem  of  Ptolemy  accounted 
for  this,  by  fuppoling  that  the  centres  ot  the  epicycles  of 
thefe  two  planets  were  always  in  the  lame  line  w ith  thole 
of  .he  Sun  and  the  Earth;  that  they  appeared  therefore 
in  conjunction  with  the  Sun  when  either  in  the  upper  or 
lower  part  of  their  epicycles,  and  at  the  greateft  diflance 
from  him  when  in  the  (ides  of  them.  It  alTigned,  how¬ 
ever,  no  reafon  why  the  epicycles  ot  thefe  two  planets 
ftiould  obferve  fo  different  a  rule  from  that  which  takes 
place  in  thofe  of  the  other  three,  nor  for  the  enormous 
epicycle  of  Venus,  whofe  fides  mull  have  been  forty-eight 
decrees  diftant  from  the  Sun,  while  its  centre  was  in  con- 
junClion  with  him,  and  whofe  diameter  mull  have  covered 
more  than  a  quadrant  of  the  great  circle.  But  how  eafily 
all  thefe  appearances  coincide  with  the  hypotlielis,  which 
reprefents  thofe  two  inferior  planets  revolving  round  the 
Sun  in  orbits  comprehended  within  the  orbit  ot  the  Earth, 
is  too  obvious  to  require  an  explanation. 

Thus  far  did  this  new  account  of  things  render  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  the  heavens  more  completely  coherent  than 
had  been  done  by  any  of  tiie  former  fyftems.  It  did  this, 
too,  by  a  more  Ample  and  intelligible,  as  well  as  a  more 
beautiful,  machinery.  It  reprel'ented  the  Sun,  the  great 
enlightener  of  the  univerfe,  w  hole  body  was  alone  larger 
tl\an  all  the  planets  taken  together,  as  eltabliftied  immove¬ 
able  in  the  centre,  (hedding  light  and  heat  on  all  the  worlds 
that  circulated  around  him  in  one  unitoim  direction,  but 
in  longer  or  (liorter  periods  according  to  their  different 
distances.  It  took  away  the  diurnal  revolution  ot  the  fir¬ 
mament,  whofe  rapidity.,  upon  the  old  hypotlielis,  was 
beyond  what  even  thought  could  conceive.  It  not  only 
delivered  the  imagination  from  the  embarruftment  of  epi- 
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cycles,  but  from  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  thefe  two 
oppofite  motions  going  on  at  the  fame  time,  which  the 
fyftem  of  Ptolemy  and  Ariltotle  bellowed  upon  all  the 
planets ;  I  mean,  their  diurnal  weftward  and  periodical 
eaftward  revolutions.  The  Earth’s  revolution  round  its 
own  axis  took  away  the  necelTity  for  fuppoling  the  firft,  and 
the  fecond  was  eafily  conceived  when  by  itfelf.  The  five 
planets,  which  feem,  upon  all  other  fyftems,  to  be  objects 
of  a  fpecies  by  themlelves,  unlike  to  every  thing  to  which 
tfie  imagination  has  been  accuftomed,  when  ftippofed  to 
revolve  along  with  the  Earth  round  the  Sun,  were  natu¬ 
rally  apprehended  to  be  objeils  of  the  fame  kind  with  the 
Earth,  habitable,  opaque,  and  enlightened  only  by  the 
rays  of  the  Sun.  And  thus  this  hypotlielis,  by  clafling 
them  in  the  fame  fpecies  of  things,  with  an  object  that  is 
of  all  others  the  molt  familiar  to  us,  took  off  that  won¬ 
der  and  uncertainty  which  the  Itrangenefs  and  Angularity 
of  their  appearance  had  excited  ;  and  thus  far  better  an- 
fwered  the  great  end  of  philofophy. 

Neither  did  the  beauty  and  (implicity  of  this  fyftem  a- 
lone  recommend  it  to  the  imagination  ;  the  novelty  and 
unexpedlednefs  of  that  view  of  nature,  which  it  opened  to 
the  fancy,  excited  more  wonder  and  furprife  than  the 
ftrangeft  of  thofe  appearances,  which  it  had  been  invented 
to  render  natural  and  familiar,  and  thefe  fentiments  ftill 
more  endeared  it.  For,  though  it  is  the  end  of  philo¬ 
fophy,  to  allay  that  wonder,  which  either  the  unufual  or 
leemingly  disjointed  appearances  of  nature  excite,  yet  Ihe 
never  triumphs  fo  much,  as  when,  in  order  to  conned!  to¬ 
gether  a  few,  in  themfelves,  perhaps,  inconfidtrable  ob¬ 
jects,  fhe  has,  if  1  may  lay  fo,  created  another  conftitution 
of  things,  more  natural  indeed,  and  fitch  as  the  imagina¬ 
tion  can  more  eafily  attend  to,  but  more  new,  more  con¬ 
trary  to  common  opinion  and  expedtation,  than  any  of 
thofe  appearances  themfelves.  As,  in  the  inftance  before 
us,  in  order  to  conned!  together  fome  feeming  irregulari¬ 
ties  in  the  motions  of  the  planets,  the  mod  inconlklerable 
objedts  in  the  heavens,  and  of  w  hich  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  have  no  occalion  to  take  any  notice  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  their  lives,  Ihe  has,  to  talk  in  the  hyper¬ 
bolical  language  of  Tycho  Brahe,  moved  the  Earth  from 
its  foundations,  Hopped  the  revolution  ot  the  firmament, 
made  the  Sun  Hand  ftill,  and  lubverted  the  whole  order 
of  the  univerfe. 

Such  were  the  advantages  of  this  new  hypothefls,  as 
they  appeared  to  its  author,  when  he  firft  invented  it. 
But,  though  that  love  of  paradox,  fo  natural  to  the  learn¬ 
ed,  and  that  pleafure,  which  they  are  fo  apt  to  take  in 
exciting,  by  the  novelty  of  their  ftippofed  difeoveries,  the 
amazement  of  mankind,  may,  notw ithftanding  what  one 
of  his  difciples  tells  ns  to  the  contrary,  have  had  its 
weight  in  prompting  Copernicus  to  adopt  this  fyftem  ;  yet, 
when  he  had  completed  his  Treatife  of  Revolutions,  and 
began  coolly  to  conlider  what  a  ftrange  dodfrine  he  was 
about  to  offer  to  the  world,  he  fo  much  dreaded  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  mankind  againft  it,  that,  by  a  fpecies  of  conti¬ 
nence  of  all  others  the  mol!  difficult  to  a  philofopher,  he 
detained  it  in  his  clofet  for  thirty  years  together.  At  laft, 
in  the  extremity  of  old  age,  he  allowed  it  to  be  extorted 
from  him,  but  died  as  loon  as  it  was  printed,  and  before 
it  was  publiftied. 

When  it  appeared  in  the  world,  it  was  aimed  univer- 
fally  diliipproved,  as  well  by  the  learned  as  by  the  igno¬ 
rant.  The  natural  prejudices  of  fenfe,  continued  by  edu¬ 
cation,  prevailed  too  much  with  both,  to  allow  them  to 
give  it  a  fair  examination.  A  few  difciples  only,  whom 
he  himfelf  had  inftruCied  in  his  doifrine,  received  it  with 
efteem  and  admiration.  One  of  them,  Reinhcldus,  formed, 
upon  this  hypotlielis,  larger  and  more  accurate  aftronomi- 
cal  tables  than  what  accompanied  the  Treatife  of  Revo¬ 
lutions,  in  which  Copernicus  had  been  guilty  of  fome  er¬ 
rors  in  calculation.  It  foon  appeared,  that  thofe  Prutenic 
Tables,  as  they  were  called,  correfponded  more  exactly 
with  the  heavens,  than  the  Tables  of  Alphonfus.  This 
ought  naturally  to  have  formed  a  prejudice  in  favour  of 
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the  diligence  and  accuracy  of  Copernicus  in  obferving  the  which  was,  in  fouie  meafure,  contrary  fo  the  natural'  ten- 
heavens.  But  it  ought  to  have  formed  none  in  favour  of  dency  of  the  body,  as  when  a  (tone  was  thrown  upwards, 
his  hypothefis  ;  fince  the  fame  obfervations,  and  the  refiilt  or  horizontally.  No  violent  motion  could  be  lading;  for, 
of  the  fame  calculations,  might  have  been  accommodated  being  confhmtly  weakened  by  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
to  the  fyftem  of  Ptolemy,  without  making  any  greater  al-  body,  it  would  foon  be  deftroyed.  The  natural  motion  of 
teration  in  that  fyflem  than  what  Ptolemy  had  forefeen,  and  the  Karth,  as  was  evident  in  all  its  parts,  was  downwards, 
had  even  foretold  (hould  be  made.  It  formed,  however,  a  in  a  ftraight  line  to  the  centre,  as  that  of  fire  and  air  was 
a  prejudice  in  favour  of  both,  and  the  learned  began  to  upwards  in  a  ftraight  line  from  the  centre,  ft  was  the 
examine,  with  fame  attention,  an  hypothefis  which  afford-  heavens  only  that  revolved  naturally  in  a  circle.  Neither, 
ed  the  eafteft  methods  of  calculation,  and  upon  which  the  therefore,  the  fuppofed  revolution  of  the  Earth  round  its 


moft  exaCt  predictions  had  been  made.  The  fupenor  de¬ 
gree  of  coherence,  which  it  beftowed  upon  the  celeftial 
appearances,  the  (implicit)’  and  uniformity  which  it  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  real  directions  and  velocities  of  the  planets, 
loon  difpofed  many  aftronomers,  firft  to  favour,  and  at  laft 
to  embrace,  a  fyftem  which  thus  connected  together  fo 
happily  the  moft  disjointed  of  thofe  objects  that  chiefly 
occupied  their  thoughts.  Nor  can  any  thing  more  evi¬ 
dently  demonftrate,  how  eafily  the  learned  give  up  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  fenfes  to  preferve  the  coherence  of  the  ideas 
of  their  imagination,  than  the  readinefs  with  which  this, 
the  moft  violent  paradox  in  all  philofophy,  was  adopted 
by  many  ingenious  aftronomers,  notw  ithftanding  its  incon- 
fiftency  with  every  fyftem  of  phyfics  then  known  in  t he 
world,  and  notwithftanding  the  great  number  of  other  more 
real  objections,  to  which,  as  Copernicus  left  it,  this  account 
of  things  was  moft  juftly  expofed. 

It  was  adopted,  how  ever,  nor  can  this  be  wondered  at, 
by  aftronomers  only.  The  learned  in  all  other  fciences, 
continued  to  regard  it  with  the  fame  contempt  as  the  vul¬ 
gar.  Even  aftronomers  were  divided  about  its  merit;  and 
many  of  them  rejected  a  doctrine,  which  not  only  contra¬ 
dicted  the  eftabliftied  fyftem  of  natural  philofophy,  but 
which,  confidered  aftronomically  only,  feemed  to  labour 
under  leveral  difficulties.  Some  of  the  objections  againlt 
the  motion  of  the  Earth,  that  were  drawn  from  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  fenfe,  the  patrons  of  this  fyftem,  indeed,  ealily 
enough  got  over.  They  reprefented,  that  the  Eartli  might 
really  be  in  motion,  though,  to  its  inhabitants,  it  feemed 
to  be  at  reft ;  and  that  the  Sun,  and  fixed  (tars,  might  re¬ 
ally  be  at  reft,  though  from  the  Earth  they  feemed  to  be 
in  motion  ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  (hip,  which  fails  thro’ 
a  fmooth  fea,  feems  to  thole  who  are  in  it  to  be  at  reft, 
though  really  in  motion ;  while  the  objeCts  which  (he  paftes 
along  feern  to  be  in  motion,  though  really  at  reft. 

But  there  were  fonre  other  objections,  which,  though 
grounded  upon  the  fame  natural  prejudices,  they  found  it 
more  difficult  to  get  over.  The  Earth  had  always  pre- 
fented  itfelf  to  the  fenfes,  not  only  as  at  reft,  but  as  inert, 
ponderous,  and  even  averfe  to  motion.  The  imagination 
had  always  been  accuftomed  to  conceive  it  as  fuch,  and 
fuffered  the  greateft  violence,  when  obliged  to  purfue, 
and  attend  it,  in  that  rapid  motion  which  the  fyftem  of 
Copernicus  beftowed  upon  it.  To  enforce  their  objection, 
the  adverfaries  of  this  hypothefis  were  at  pains  to  calculate 
the  extreme  rapidity  of  this  motion.  They  reprefented, 
that  the  circumference  of  the  Earth  had  been  computed  to 
be  above  twenty-three  thoufand  miles :  if  the  Earth,  there¬ 
fore,  was  fuppofed  to  revolve  every  day  round  its  axis, 
every  point  of  it  near  the  equator  would  pafs  over  above 
twenty-three  thoufand  miles  in  a  day  ;  and  confequently, 
near  a  thoufand  miles  in  an  hour,  and  about  fixteen  miles 
in  a  minute;  a  motion  more  rapid  than  that  of  a  cannon¬ 
ball,  or  even  than  the  fwifter  progrefs  of  found.  The 
rapidity  of  its  periodical  revolution  was  yet  more  violent 
than  that  of  its  diurnal  rotation.  How,  therefore,  could 
the  imagination  ever  conceive  fo  ponderous  a  body  to  be 
naturally  endowed  with  fo  dreadful  a  movement  ?  The 
Peripatetic  philofophy,  the  only  philofophy  then  known 
in  the  world,  (fill  further  confirmed  this  prejudice.  That 
philofophy,  by  a  very  natural,  though,  perhaps,  ground- 
Jefs  difhnCIion,  divided  all  motion  into  natural  and  violent. 
Natural  motion  w’as  that  which  flowed  from  an  innate  ten¬ 
dency  in  the  body,  as  when  a  done  fell  downwards:  vio¬ 
lent  motion  that  which  arofe  from  external  force,  and 


own  centre,  nor  that  round  the  Sun,  could  be  natural 
motions  ;  they  nuift  therefore  be  violent,  and  confequently 
could  be  of  no  long  continuance.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Copernicus  replied,  that  gravity  was,  probably,  nothing 
elfe  belides  a  tendency  in  the  different  parts  of  the  fame 
planet,  to  unite  themfelves  to  one  another ;  that  this  ten¬ 
dency  took  place,  probably,  in  the  parts  of  the  other  pla¬ 
nets,  as  well  us  in  thofe  of  the  Earth  ;  that  it  could  very 
well  be  united  with  a  circular  motion  ;  that  it  might  be 
equally  natural  to  the  whole  body  of  the  planet,  and  to 
every  part  of  it  ;  that  his  adverfaries  themfelves  allowed, 
that  a  circular  motion  was  natural  to  the  heavens,  whofs 
diurnal  revolution  was  infinitely  more  rapid  than  even  that 
motion  which  he  had  beftowed  upon  the  Earth  ;  that,  tlio’ 
a  like  motion  was  natural  to  the  Earth,  it  would  ftill  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  at  reft  to  its  inhabitants,  and  all  the  parts  of 
it  to  tend  in  a  ftraight  line  to  the  centre,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  at  prefent.  But  this  anfwer,  how  fatisfaCfory 
foever  it  may  appear  to  be  now,  neither  did  nor  could  ap- 
ear  to  be  fatisfaftory  then.  By  admitting  the  diftiuCtion 
etwixt  natural  and  violent  motions,  it  was  founded  upon 
the  fame  ignorance  of  mechanical  principles  with  the  ob¬ 
jection.  The  fyftetns  of  Ariftotle  and  Hipparchus  fup¬ 
pofed,  indeed,  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
to  be  infinitely  more  rapid  titan  even  that  dreadful  move¬ 
ment  which  Copernicus  beftowed  upon  the  Earth.  But 
they  fuppofed,  at  the  fame  time,  that  thofe  bodies  were 
objects  of  a  quite  different  fpecies  from  any  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  near  the  fiirface  of  the  Earth,  and  to  which, 
therefore,  it  was  lefs  difficult  to  conceive  that  any  ftort  of 
motion  might  be  natural.  Thofe  objects,  belides,  had  ne¬ 
ver  preftented  themfelves  to  the  fenfes,  as  moving  other- 
wife,  or  with  lefts  rapidity,  than  thefe  fyftetns  reprefented 
them.  The  imagination,  therefore,  could  feel  no  difficulty 
in  following  a  reprefentation  which  the  fenfes  had  render¬ 
ed  quite  familiar  to  it.  But,  when  the  planets  came  to  be 
regarded  as  fo  many  Earths,  the  cafe  was  quite  altered. 
The  imagination  had  been  accuftomed  to  conceive  fuch 
objects  as  tending  rather  to  reft  than  motion  ;  and  this 
idea  of  their  natural  inertnefs,  encumbered,  if  one  may 
fay  fo,  and  clogged  its  flight,  whenever  it  endeavoured  to 
purfue  them  in  their  periodical  courfes,  and  to  conceive 
them  as  continually  rufhing  through  the  celeftial  fpaces 
with  fuch  violent  and  unremitting  rapidity. 

Nor  were  the  firft  followers  of  Copernicus  more  fortu¬ 
nate  in  their  anfwers  to  fome  other  objections,  which  were 
founded  indeed  in  the  fame  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  mo¬ 
tion,  but  which,  at  the  fame  time,  were  ncceffarily  con¬ 
nected  with  that  way  of  conceiving  things,  which  then 
prevailed  univerfally  in  the  learned  world.  If  the  Eartli, 
it  was  laid,  revolved  fo  rapidly  from  weft  to  ea(t,  a  per¬ 
petual  wind  would  fet  in  from  eaft  to  weft,  more  violent 
than  what  blows  in  the  greateft  hurricanes ;  a  (tone  thrown 
weftwards,  would  fly  to  a  much  greater  diftance  than  one 
thrown  eaftwards  ;  as  what  moved  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  the  motion  of  the  Earth,  would  neceffarily  pafs  over  a 
greater  portion  of  its  furface,  than  what,  with  the  fame 
velocity,  moved  along  with  it.  A  ball,  it  was  laid,  drop¬ 
ped  from  the  mart  of  a  (hip  under  fail,  does  not  fall  pre- 
cifely  at  the  foot  of  the  maft,  but  behind  it;  and,  in  the 
fame  manner,  a  done  dropped  from  a  high  tower  would 
not,  upon  the  fuppofttion  of  the  Earth’s  motion,  fall  pre- 
cifely  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower,  but  weft  of  it,  the  Earth 
being,  in  the  mean  time,  carried  away  eaftward  from  be¬ 
low  it.  It  is  amufing  to  obierve,  by  what  fubtile  and 
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metaphyfical  evaflons  the  followers  of  Copernicus  endea¬ 
voured  to  elude  this  objection,  which,  before  the  dodlrine 
of  the  corhpofition  of  motion  had  been  explained  by  Ga¬ 
lileo,  was  altogether  unanfwerable.  They  allowed,  that 
a  ball  dropped  from  the  malt  of  a  fliip  under  fail  would 
not  fall  at  the  foot  of  the  malt,  but  behind  it  ;  becaufe 
the  ball,  they  faid,  was  no  part  of  the  fliip,  and  becaufe 
t he  motion  of  the  (hip  was  natural  neither  to  itfelf  nor  to 
the  ball.  But  the  (tone  was  a  part  of  the  earth,  and  the 
diurnal  and  annual  revolutions  of  the  Earth  were  natural 
to  the  whole,  and  to  every  part  of  it,  and  therefore  to  the 
Bone.  The  (tone,  therefore,  having  naturally  the  fame 
motion  with  the  Earth,  fell  precifely  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tower.  But  this  anfwer  could  not  fatisfy  the  imagination, 
which  (till  found  it  difficult  to  conceive  how  thefe  motions 
could  be  natural  to  the  Earth  ;  or  how  a  body,  which  had 
always  prefented  itfelf  to  the  fenfes  as  inert,  ponderous, 
and  averfe  to  motion,  fhould  naturally  be  continually  wheel¬ 
ing  about  both  its  own  axis  and  the  Sun  with  fuch  violent 
rapidity.  It  was,  belides,  argued  by  Tycho  Brahe,  upon 
the  principles  of  the  fame  philofophy  which  had  afforded 
both  the  objedtion  and  the  anfwer,  that  even  upon  the 
fuppofition,  that  any  fuch  motion  was  natural  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  Earth,  yet  the  fione,  which  was  feparated 
from  it,  could  no  longer  be  actuated  by  that  motion.  The 
limb,  which  is  cut  off  from  an  animal,  lofes  thofe  animal 
motions  which  were  natural  to  the  whole:  the  branch, 
which  is  cut  off  from  the  trunk,  lofes  that  vegetative  mo¬ 
tion  which  is  natural  to  the  whole  tree.  Even  the  metals, 
minerals,  and  (tones,  which  are  dug  out  from  the  bofom 
of  the  Earth,  lofe  thofe  motions  winch  occafioned  their 
produftion  and  increafe,  and  .which  were  natural  to  them 
in  their  original  Bate.  Though  the  diurnal  and  annual 
motion  of  the  Earth,  therefore,  had  been  natural  to  them 
while  they  were  contained  in  its  bofom  ;  it  could  no  longer 
be  fo  when  they  were  feparated  from  it. 

Tycho  Brahe,  the  great  rellorer  of  the  fcience  of  the 
heavens,  who  had  fpent  his  life  and  waited  his  fortune 
upon  the  advancement  of  aftronomy,  whofe  obfervations 
were  both  more  numerous  and  more  accurate  than  thofe  of 
all  the  aftronomers  who  had  gone  before  him,  was  himfelf 
fo  much  affefted  by  the  force  of  this  objection,  that,  tho’ 
he  never  mentioned  the  fyfiem  of  Copernicus  without  (ome 
note  of  the  high  admiration  he  had  conceived  for  its  au¬ 
thor,  he  could  never  himfelf  be  induced  to  embrace  it ; 
yet  all  his  agronomical  obfervations  tended  to  confirm  it. 
They  delnouftratcd,  that  Venus  and  Mercury  were  fome- 
times  above  and  fometimes  below  the  Sun;  and  that,  con¬ 
fequently,  the  Sun,  and  not  the  Earth,  was  the  centre  of 
their  periodical  revolutions.  They  (hewed,  that  Mars, 
when  in  his  meridian,  at  midnight,  was  nearer  to  the 
Earth  than  the  Earth  is  to  the  Sun  ;  though,  when  in 
conjunction  with  the  Sun,  he  was  much  more  remote  from 
the  Earth  than  that  luminary  ;  a  difcovery  which  was  ab- 
folutely  inconfiftent  with  the  fyfiem  of  Ptolemy,  which 
proved,  that  the  Sun,  and  not  the  Earth,  was  the  centre 
of  the  periodical  revolutions  of  Mars,  as  well  as  of  Venus 
and  Mercury;  and  which  demonftrated,  that  the  Earth 
was  placed  betwixt  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Venus.  They 
made  the  fame  thing  probable  with  regard  to  Jupiter  and 
Saturn;  that  they,  too,  revolved  round  the  Sun;  and  that, 
therefore,  the  Sun,  if  not  the  centre  of  the  univerfe,  was 
at  leafi  that  of  the  planetary  fyfiem.  They  proved,  that 
comets  were  fuperior  to  the  Moor,,  and  moved  through 
the  heavens  in  all  poflible  directions  ;  an  obfervation  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  folid  fpheres  of  Arifiotle  and  Pur- 
bach,  and  which,  therefore,  overturned  the  phylical  part, 
at  leafi,  of  the  eftablifited  aftronomy. 

All  thefe  obfervations,  joined  to  his  averfion  to  the  fyf- 
tem,  and  perhaps,  notwithfianding  the  generofity  of  his 
•character,  fome  little  jealoufy  of  the  fame  of  Copernicus, 
luggefted  to  Tycho  the  idea  of  a  new  hypothelis,  in  which 
the  Earth  continued  to  be,  as  in  the  old  account,  the  im¬ 
moveable  centre  of  the  univerfe,  round  which  the  firma- 
.gpeut  revolved  every  day  from  eaft  to  welt,  and,  by  fome 


(ecret  virtue,  carried  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the  five  pla¬ 
nets,  along  with  it,  notwithfianding  their  immenfe  difiance 
and  notwithfianding  there  was  nothing  betwixt  it  and  them 
but  the  mofi  fluid  ether.  But,  although  all  thefe  (even 
bodies  thus  obeyed  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  firma¬ 
ment,  they  had  each  of  them,  as  in  the  old  fyfiem,  a  con¬ 
trary  periodical  eaftward  revolution  of  their  own,  which 
made  them  appear  to  be  every  day,  more  or  lefs,  left  be¬ 
hind  by  the  firmament.  The  Sun"  was  the  centre  of  the 
periodical  revolutions  of  the  five  planets  ;  tire  Earth  that 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon.  The  five  planets  followed  the  Sun 
in  his  periodical  revolution  round  the  Earth,  as  they  did 
the  firmament  in  its  diurnal  rotation.  The  three  fuperior 
planets  comprehended  the  Earth  within  the  orbit  in  which 
they  revolved  round  the  Sun,  and  had  each  of  them  an 
epicycle  to  conned  together,  in  the  Came  manner  as  in 
the  fyfiem  of  Ptolemy,  their  direCt,  retrograde,  and- (la  - 
tionary,  appearances.  As,  notwithfianding  their  immenfe 
difiance,  they  followed  the  Sun  in  his  periodical  revolu¬ 
tion  round  the  Earth,  keeping  always  at  an  equal  difiance 
from  him,  they  were  necefiarily  brought  much  nearer  to 
the  Earth  when  in  oppofition  to  the" Sun  than  when  in 
conjundtion  with  him.  Mars,  the  neared  of  them,  when 
in  his  meridian  at  midnight,  came  within  the  orbit  which 
the  Sun  deferibed  round  the  Earth,  and  confequently  was 
then  nearer  to  the  Earth  than  the  Earth  was  to  the  Sun. 
The  appearances  of  the  two  inferior  planets  were  explain¬ 
ed,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  fyfiem  of  Copernicus, 
and  confequently- required  no  epicycle  to  conned  them. 
The  circles  in  which  the  five  planets  performed  their  pe¬ 
riodical  revolutions  round  the  Sun,  as  well  as  thofe  in 
which  the  Sun  and  Moon  performed  theirs  round  tire 
Earth,  were,  as  both  in  the  old  and  new  hypothefis,  eccen¬ 
tric  circles,  to  conned  together  their  differently  accelera¬ 
ted  and  retarded  motions. 

Such  was  the  fyfiem  of  Tycho  Brahe,  compounded,  as 
is  evident,  Out  of  thofe  of  Ptolemy  and  Copernicus;  hap¬ 
pier  than  that  of  Ptolemy,  in  the  account  which  it  ‘fives 
of  the  motions  of  the  two  inferior  planets  ;  more  complex", 
by  luppofing  the  different  revolutions  of  all  the  five  to  be 
performed  round  two  different-centres  ;  the  diurnal  round 
(he  Earth,  the  periodical  round  the  Sun  ;  but,  in  every 
refped,  more  complex  and  more  incoherent  than  that  of 
Copernicus.  Such,  however,  was  the  difficulty  that  man¬ 
kind  felt  in  conceiving  the  motion  of  the  Earth,  that  it 
long  balanced  the  reputation  of  that  otherwife  more  beau¬ 
tiful  fyftem.  It  may  be  faid,  that  thofe  who  confidered 
the  heavens  only,  favoured  the  fyfiem  of  Copernicus, 
which  conneded  fo  happily  all  the  appearances  which  prcl 
fented  themfelves  there:  but  that  thofe  who  looked  upon 
the  Earth,  adopted  the  account  of  Tycho  Brahe,  which 
leaving  it  at  reft  in  the  centre  of  the  univerfe,  did  lefs 
violence  to  the  uftial  habits  of  the  imagination.  The  learn¬ 
ed  were,  indeed,  fenfible  of  the  intricacy  and  of  the  many 
incoherences  of  that  (yftem  ;  that  it  gave  no  account  why 
the  Sun,  Moon,  and  five  planets,  fimuld  follow  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  the  firmament;  or  why  the  five  planets,  notwith¬ 
fianding  the  immenfe  difiance  of  the  three  fuperior  ones, 
(liould  obey  the  periodical  motion  of  the  Sun;  or  why  the 
Earth,  though  placed  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and 
Venus,  (fiould  remain  immoveable  in  the  centre  of  the  fir¬ 
mament,  and  conftantly  refift  the  influence  of  whatever  it 
was,  which  carried  bodies  that  were  fo  much  larger  than 
itfelf,  and  that  were  placed  cn  all  tides  of  it,  periodically 
round  the  Sun.  Tycho  Brahe  died  before  he  had  fully- 
explained  his  fyftem.  His  great  and  merited  renown  di(- 
poled  many  of  the  learned  to  believe,  that,  had  his  life 
been  longer,  he  would  have  connedled  together  many  of 
thefe  incoherences,  and  knew  methods  of  adapting  his 
fyftem  to  fome  other  appearances,  with  which  none  of  his 
followers  could  conned!  it. 

The  objection  to  the  fyftem  of  Copernicus,  which  was 
drawn  from  the  nature  of  motion,  and  that  was  mod  in¬ 
filled  on  by  Tycho  Brahe,  was  at  laft  fully  anfwered  by 
Galileo ;  not,  however,  till  about  thirty  years  after  the 
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death  of  Tycho,  and  about  a  hundred  after  that  of  Co¬ 
pernicus.  It  was  then  that  Galileo,  by  explaining  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  compofition  of  motion,  by  lhewing,  both  from 
reafon  and  experience,  that  a  ball  dropped  from  the  mad 
of  a  Ihip  under  fail  would  fall  precilely  at  the  toot  of  the 
mad,  and  by  rendering  this  doctrine,  from  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  other  indances,  quite  familiar  to  the  imagination, 
took  off,  perhaps,  the  principal  objection  which  had  been 
iiiadfe  to  this  hypothefis.  Several  other  adronomical  dif¬ 
ficulties,  which  encumbered  this  account  of  things,  were 
removed  by  the  fame  philofopher.  Copernicus,  after  al¬ 
tering  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  making  the  Earth  and 
all  the  planets  revolve  round  the  Sun,  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  Moon  to  revolve  round  the  Earth  as  before. 
But,  no  example  of  any  fitch  fecondary  planet  having  then 
been  difeovered  in  the  heavens,  there  1‘eemed  dill  to  be 
this  irregularity  remaining  in  the  fydem.  Galileo,  who 
fird  applied  telefcopes  to  adronomy,  difeovered  by  their 
abidance  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter,  which,  revolving  round 
that  planet,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  were  carried  along 
with  it  in  its  revolution,  round  either  the  Earth  or  the 
Sun,  made  it  feem  lefs  contrary  to  the  analogy  oi  nature, 
that  the  Moon  (hould  both  revolve  round  the  Earth,  and 
accompany  her  in  her  revolution  round  the  Sun. 

It  had  been  objected  to  Copernicus,  that,  if  Venus  and 
Mercury  revolved  round  the  Sun  in  an  orbit  comprehend¬ 
ed  within  the  orbit  of  the  Earth,  they  would  fhew  all  the 
lame  phafes  with  the  Moon,  prefent  fometimes  their  dark¬ 
ened  and  fometimes  their  enlightened  fides  to  the  Earth, 
and  fometimes  part  of  the  one  and  part  of  the  other.  He 
anfwered,  that  they  undoubtedly  did  all  this;  but  that 
their  fmallnefs  and  diftance  hindered  us  from  perceiving 
it.  This  very  bold  affertion  of  Copernicus  was  confirmed 
by  Galileo  :  his  telefcopes  rendered  the  phafes  of  Venus 
quite  feniible,  and  thus  demonftrated,  more  evidently  than 
had  been  done,  even  by  the  obfervations  of  Tycho  Brahe, 
the  revolutions  of  thefe  two  planets  round  the  Sun,  as 
well  as  fo  far  deftroyed  the  fyftem  of  Ptolemy.  The  moun¬ 
tains  and  feas,  which  by  the  help  of  the  fame  inftrument 
he  difeovered,  or  imagined  he  had  difeovered,  in  the 
Moon,  rendering  that  planet  in  every  refpeCt  fimilar  to 
the  Earth,  made  it  feem  lefs  contrary  to  the  analogy  of 
nature,  that,  as  the  Moon  revolved  round  the  Earth,  the 
Earth  fliould  revolve  round  the  Sun.  The  fpots  which, 
in  the  fame  manner,  he  difeovered  in  the  Sun,  demonflra- 
ting  by  their  motion  the  revolution  of  the  Sun  round  his 
axis,  made  it  feem  lefs  improbable  that  the  Earth,  a  body 
fo  much  fmaller  than  the  Sun,  (liould  revolve  round  her 
axis  in  the  fame  manner. 

Succeeding  telefcopical  obfervations,  difeovered  in  each 
of  the  five  planets,  fpots  not  unlike  thofe  which  Galileo 
had  obferved  in  the  Moon,  and  thereby  feemed  to  demon- 
firate  what  Copernicus  had  only  conjectured,  that  the 
planets  were  naturally  opaque,  enlightened  only  by  the 
rays  of  the  Sun,  habitable,  diverlified  by  feas  and  moun¬ 
tains,  and  in  every  refpeCt  bodies  of  the  fame  kind  with 
the  Earth ;  and  thus  added  one  other  probability  to  this 
fydem.  By  difeovering,  too,  that  each  of  the  planets  re¬ 
solved  round  its  own  axis,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  was 
carried  round  either  the  Earth  or  the  Sun,  they  made  it 
feem  quite  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  nature,  that  the 
Earth,  which  in  every  other  refpeCt  refembled  the  pla¬ 
nets,  ftiould  like  them  too  revolve  round  its  own  axis, 
and  at  the  fame  time  perform  its  periodical  motion  round 
the  Sun. 

While  in  Italy  the  unfortunate  Galileo  was  adding  fo 
many  probabilities  to  the  fydem  of  Copernicus,  there  was 
another  philofopher  employing  himfelf  in  Germany,  to 
afeertain,  correct,  and  improve,  it:  Kepler,  with  great 
genius,  but  without  the  fade  or  the  order  and  method  of 
Galileo,  poffeffed,  like  all  his  other  countrymen,  the  mod 
laborious  indudry,  joined  to  that  paflion  for  difeovering 
proportions  and  relemblances  betwixt  the  different  parts 
of  nature,  which,  though  common  to  all  philofophers, 
feems  in  him  to  have  been  exceflive.  He  had  been  in. 
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drafted  by  Maefllinus  in  the  fydem  of  Copernicus  ;  and 
his  fird  curiodty  was,  as  he  tells  us,  to  find  out  why  tile 
planets,  the  Earth  being  counted  for  one,  were  fix  in 
number  ;  why  they  were  placed  at  fuch  irregular  didan¬ 
ces  from  the  Sun;  and  whether  there  was  any  uniform 
proportion  betwixt  their  feveral  didances,  and  the  times 
employed  in  their  periodical  revolutions.  Tillfome  reafon 
or  proportion  of  this  kiud  could  be  difeovered,  the  fydem 
did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  completely  coherent.  He  en¬ 
deavoured  fird  to  find  it  in  the  proportions  of  numbers  and 
plain  figures;  afterwards  in  thofe  of  the  regular  folids  ; 
and  lad  of  all  in  thofe  of  the  mufical  divifions  of  the 
octave.  Whatever  was  the  fcience  which  Kepler  Was 
dudying,  he  feems  condantly  to  have  pleafed  himfelf  with 
finding  fome  analogy  betwixt  it  and  the  fydem  of  the  uni- 
verle ;  and  thus  arithmetic  and  mufic,  plain  and  folid 
geometry,  came  all  of  them  by  turns  to  illudrate  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  fphere,  in  the  explaining  of  which  he  was 
by  his  profellion  principally  employed.  Tycho  Brahe,  to 
whom  he  had  preiented  one  of  his  books,  though  he  could 
not  but  difapprove  of  his  fydem,  was  pleafed  however 
with  his  genius,  and  with  his  indefatigable  diligence  in 
making  the  mod  laborious  calculations.  That  generous 
and  magnificent  Dane  invited  the  obfeure  and  indigent 
Kepler  to  come  and  live  with  him,  and  communicated  to 
him,  as  foon  as  he  arrived,  his  obfervations  upon  Mars, 
in  the  arranging  and  methodizing  of  which  his  difciples 
were  at  that  time  employed.  Kepler,  upon  comparing  them 
with  one  another,  found  that  the  orbit  of  Mars  was  not  a 
perfect  circle  ;  that  one  of  its  diameters  was  fomewhat 
longer  than  the  other  ;  and  that  it  approached  to  an  oval, 
or  an  ellipfe,  which  had  the  Sun  placed  in  one  of  its  foci. 
He  found  too,  that  the  motion  of  the  planet  was  not  equa¬ 
ble  ;  that  it  was  fwifted  when  neared  the  Sun,  and  flowed 
when  farthed  from  him  ;  and  that  its  velocity  gradually 
encreafed  or  diminiflied,  according  as  it  approached  or  re¬ 
ceded  from  him.  The  obfervations  of  the  fame  adronomer 
difeovered  to  him,  though  not  fo  evidently,  that  the  fame 
things  were  true  of  all  the  other  planets  ;  that  their  orbits 
were  elliptical,  and  that  their  motions  were  fwifted  when 
neared  the  Sun,  and  flowed  when  farthed  from  him.  They 
Ihewed  the  fame  things  too  of  the  Sun,  if  fuppofed  to 
revolve  round  the  Earth  ;  and  confequently  of  the  Earth, 
if  fuppofed  to  revolve  round  the  Sun. 

That  the  motions  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies  were  per¬ 
fectly  circular,  had  been  the  fundamental  idea  upon  which 
every  adronomical  hypothefis,  except  the  irregular  one  of 
the  Stoics,  had  been  built.  A  circle,  as  the  degree  of  its 
curvature  is  every  where  the  fame,  is  of  all  curve  lines 
the  limpled  and  the  mod  eafily  conceived.  Since  it  was 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  heavenly  bodies  did  not  move 
in  flraight  lines,  the  indolent  imagination  found,  that  it 
could  moft  eafily  attend  to  their  motions  if  they  were  fup¬ 
pofed  to  revolve  in  perfect  circles.  It  had,  upon  this 
account,  determined  that  a  circular  motion  was  the  mod 
perfeCt  of  all  motions,  and  that  none  but  the  mod  perfect 
motioa  could  be  worthy  of  fuch  beautiful  and  divine  ob¬ 
jects  ;  and  it  had  upon  this  account,  fo  often,  in  vain,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  adjufl  to  the  appearances,  fo  many  different 
fyflems,  which  all  fuppofed  them  to  revolve  in  this  manner. 

The  equality  of  their  motions  was  another  fundamental 
idea,  which,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  for  the  fame  reafon, 
was  fuppofed  by  all  the  founders  of  aftronomical  fyflems. 
For  an  equal  motion  can  be  more  eafily  attended  to,  than 
one  that  is  continually  either  accelerated  or  retarded.  All 
incondancy,  therefore,  was  declared  to  be  unworthy  thofe 
bodies  which  revolved  in  the  celeflial  regions,  and  to  be 
fit  only  for  inferior  and  fublunary  things.  The  calcula¬ 
tions  of  Kepler  overturned,  with  regard  to  the  planets, 
both  thefe  natural  prejudices  of  the  imagination  ;  deflroy. 
ed  their  circular  orbits,  and  introduced  into  their  real  mo¬ 
tions  fuch  an  inequality  as  no  equalizing  circle  would  re¬ 
medy.  It  was,  however,  to  render  their  motions  perfectly 
equable,  without  even  the  affidance  of  an  equalizing  circle, 
that  Coperoicus,  as  lie  himfelf  allures  us,  had  originally 
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invented  his  fydem.  Since  th«  calculations  of  Kepler, 

.  therefore,  overturned  what  Copernicus  had  principally  in 
view  in  edablilhing  his  fydem,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
they  Ihould  at  fird  feem  rather  to  embarrafs  than  im¬ 
prove  it. 

It  is  true,  by  thele  elliptical  orbits  and  unequal  mo¬ 
tions,  Kepler  difengaged  the  fyflem  from  the  embarralT- 
ment  of  thofe  fmall  epicycles,  which  Copernicus,  in  order 
to  connect  the  feemingly  accelerated  and  retarded  move¬ 
ments  of  the  planets  with  their  fuppofed  real  equality, 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  in  it.  For  it  is  remarkable,  that 
though  Copernicus  had  delivered  the  orbits  of  the  planets 
from  the  enormous  epicycles  of  Hipparchus,  that  though 
in  this  conlifted  the  great  fuperiority  of -his  fyflem  above 
that  of  the  ancient  aftronomers,  he  was  yet  obliged  him- 
felf  to  abandon  in  home  meafure  this  advantage,  and  to 
make  ufe  of  fome  fmall  epicycles  to  join  together  thofe 
Teeming  irregularities.  His  epicycles  indeed,  like  the  ir¬ 
regularities  for  whole  fake  they  were  introduced,  were  but 
fmall  ones,  and  the  imaginations  of  his  firth  followers  feem 
accordingly,  either  to  have  flurred  them  over  altogether, 
or  fcarcely*  to  have  obferved  them.  Neither  Galileo  nor 
Gadendi,  the  two  mod  eloquent  of  his  defenders,  take  any 
notice  of  them.  Nor  does  it  feem  to  have  been  generally 
attended  to,  that  there  was  any  fuch  thing  as  epicycles  in 
the  fyllem  of  Copernicus,  till  Kepler,  in  order  to  vindi¬ 
cate  his  own  elliptical  orbits,  infilled,  that,  even  accord¬ 
ing  to  Copernicus,  the  body  of  the  planet  was  to  be  found 
but  at  two  different  places  in  the  circumference  of  that 
circle  which  the  centre  of  its  epicycle  deferibed. 

It  is  alfo  true  that  an  ellipfe  is,  of  all  curve  lines  after 
a  circle,  the  fimplelt  and  mod  ealily  conceived;  and  it  is 
true,  beddes  all  this,  that  while  Kepler  took  from  the 
motion  of  the  planets  the  eadelt  of  all  proportions,  that  of 
equality,  he  did  not  leave  them  abfolutely  without  one, 
but  afeertained  the  rule  by  which  their  velocities  continu¬ 
ally  varied  ;  for  a  genius  fo  fond  of  analogies,  when  he 
had  taken  away  one,  would  be  fure  to  fubditute  another 
an  its  room.  Notwithdanding  all  this,  notwithdanding 
that  his  fydem  was  better  fupported  by  obfervations  than 
any  fydem  had  ever  been  before,  yet  fuch  was  the  attach- 
ynenpto  the  equal  motions  and  circular  orbits  of  the  pla¬ 
nets,  that  it  feems  for  fome  time  to  have  been  in  general 
but  little  attended  to  by  the  learned,  to  have  been  alto¬ 
gether  neglected  by  philofophers,  and  not  much  regarded 
even  by  adronomers. 

Gadendi,  who  began  to  figure  in  the  world  about  the 
latter  days  of  Kepler,  and  w  ho  was  himfelf  no  mean  adro- 
noaier,  feems  indeed  to  have  conceived  a  good  deal  of 
elteem  for  his  diligence  and  accuracy,  in  accommodating 
the  obfervations  of  Tycho  Brahe  to  the  fydem  of  Coper¬ 
nicus.  But  Gadendi  appears  to  have  had  no  comprehen- 
fion  of  the  importance  of  thofe  alterations  which  Kepler 
had  made  in  that  fydem,  as  is  evident  from  his  fcarcely 
ever  mentioning  them  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  volumi¬ 
nous  writings  upon  adronomy.  Des  Cartes,  the  cotempo- 
rarv  and  rival  of  Gadendi,  feems  to  have  paid  no  attention 
to  them  at  all,  but  to  have  built  his  theory  of  the  heavens 
without  any  regard  to  them.  Even  thofe  adronomers, 
whom  a  ferious  attention  had  convinced  of  the  judnefs  of 
his  correftions,  were  dill  fo  enamoured  with  the  circular 
orbits  and  equal  motions,  that  they  endeavoured  to  com¬ 
pound  his  fydem  with  thofe  ancient  but  natural  preju¬ 
dices.  Thus  Ward  endeavoured  to  fhew,  that  though  the 
planets  moved  in  elliptical  orbits,  which  had  the  Sun  in 
one  of  their  foci,  and  though  their  velocities  in  the  ellip¬ 
tical  line  were  continually  varying,  yet  if  a  ray  was  fup- 
poled  to  be  extended  from  the  centre  of  any  one  of  them 
to  the  other  focus,  and  to  be  carried  along  by  the  periodi¬ 
cal  motion  of  the  planet,  it  would  make  equal  angles  in 
equal  times,  and  confequently  cut  off  equal  portions  of  the 
circle  of  which  that  other  focus  was  the  centre.  To  one 
therefore,  placed  in  that  focus,  the  motion  of  the  planet 
would  appear  to  be  perfeiSfly  circular  and  perfectly  equable, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  equalizing  circles  of  Ptolemy 
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and  Hipparchus.  Thus  Bouillaud,  who  cenfured  this  hypo* 
thefis  of  Ward,  invented  another  of  the  fame  kind,  infi¬ 
nitely  more  whimfical  and  capricious.  The  planets,  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  afironomer,  always  revolve  in  circles  ;  for, 
that  being  the  mod  perfect  figure,  it  is  impoilible  they 
fhould  revolve  in  any  other.  No  one  of  them  however 
continues  to  move  in  any  one  circle,  but  is  perpetually 
pading  from  one  to  another,  through  an  infinite  number  of 
circles,  in  the  courfe  of  each  revolution  ;  for  an  ellipfe, 
faid  he,  is  an  oblique  lection  of  a  cone,  and  in  a  cone,  be¬ 
twixt  the  two  vortices  of  the  ellipfe  there  is  an  infinite 
number  of  circles,  out  of  the  infinitely  fmall  portions  of 
which  the  elliptical  line  is  compounded.  The  planet  there¬ 
fore,  which  moves  in  this  line,  is,  in  every  point  of  it, 
moving  in  an  infinitely  fmall  portion  of  a  certain  circle. 
The  motion  of  each  planet  too,  according  to  him,  was 
necedarily  for  the  fame  reafon  perfectly  equable,  an  equa¬ 
ble  motion  being  the  mod  perfect  of  all  motions.  It  was 
not  however,  in  the  elliptical  line,  that  it  was  equable, 
but  in  any  one.  of  the  circles  that  were  parallel  to  the  bale 
of  that  cone,  by  whole  feCtion  this  elliptical  line  had  been 
formed  :  for,  if  a  ray  was  extended  from  the  planet  to  any 
one  of  thofe  circles,  and  carried  along  by  its  periodical 
motion,  it  would  cut  oft’  equal  portions  of  that  circle  in 
equal  times  ;  another  mod  fantadical  equalizing  circle, 
fupported  by  no  other  foundation  befides  the  frivolous 
connection  betwixt  a  cone  and  an  ellipfe,  and  recommended 
by  nothing  but  the  natural  padion  for  circular  orbits  and 
equable  motions.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  lad  effort  of  this 
padion,  and  may  ferve  to  disw  the  force  of  that  principle 
which  could  thus  oblige  this  accurate  obferver,  and  great 
improver  of  the  theory  of  the  heavens,  to  adopt  fo  drange 
an  hypothefis.  Such  was  the  difficulty  and  hedtation  with 
which  the  followers  of  Copernicus  adopted  the  corrections 
or  Kepler.  The  rule  indeed  which  Kepler  afeertained 
for  determining  the  gradual  acceleration  cr  retardation  in 
the  movement  of  the  planets,  was  intricate,  and  difficult 
to  be  comprehended ;  it  could  therefore  but  little  facili¬ 
tate  the  progrefs  of  the  imagination  in  tracing  thofe  revo¬ 
lutions  which  were  fuppofed  to  be  conducted  by  it.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  that  adronomer,  if  a  llraight  line  was  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  each  planet  to  the  Sun,  and  carried 
along  by  the  periodical  motion  of  the  planet,  it  would 
defcribe  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  though  the  planet  did 
not  pals  over  equal  fpaces  ;  and  the  fame  rule  he  found 
took  place  nearly  with  regard  to  the  Moon.  The  imagi¬ 
nation,  when  acquainted  with  the  law  by  which  any  motion 
is  accelerated  or  retarded,  can  follow  and  attend  to  it  more 
eafily,  than  when  at  a  lofs,  and  as  it  were  wandering  in 
uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  proportion  which  regulates 
its  varieties ;  the  difeovery  of  this  analogy  therefore,  no 
doubt,  rendered  the  fydem  of  Kepler  more  agreeable  to 
the  natural  tade  of  mankind  :  it  was,  however,  an  analogy 
too  difficult  to  be  followed  or  comprehended,  to  render 
it  completely  fo. 

Kepler,  beddes  this,  introduced  another  new  analogy 
into  the  fydem,  and  fird  difeovered,  that  there  was  one 
uniform  relation  obferved  betwixt  the  didances  of  the  Pla¬ 
nets  from  the  Sun,  and  the  times  employed  in  their  peri¬ 
odical  motions.  He  found,  that  their  periodical  times 
were  greater  than  in  proportion  to  their  didances,  and  lefs 
than  in  proportion  to  the  fquares  of  thole  didances  ;  but, 
that  they  were  nearly  as  the  mean  proportionals  betwixt  their 
didances  and  the  fquares  of  their  didances ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  fquares  of  their  periodical  times  were 
nearly  as  the  cubes  of  their  didances  ;  an  analogy,  w  hich, 
though,  like  all  others,  it  no  doubt  rendered  the  fydem 
fomewhat  more  dillinct  and  comprehendble,  was,  however, 
as  well  as  the  former,  of  too  intricate  a  nature  to  facilitate 
very  much  the  effort  of  the  imagination  in  conceiving  it. 
The  truth  of  thefe  analogies,  however,  intricate  as  they 
were,  was  at  lad  fully  edablidied  by  the  obfervations  of 
Cafiini.  That  adronomer  fird  difeovered,  that  the  fecon- 
dary  planets  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  revolved  round  their 
primary  ones,  according  to  the  fame  laws  which  Kepler 
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had  oblerved'  in  the  revolutions  of  the  primary  ones  round 
the  Sun,  and  that  of  the  Moon  round  the  Earth  ;  that  each 
of  them  defcribed  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  and  that  the 
fquares  of  their  periodic  times  were  as  the  cubes  of  their 
diftances.  When  thefe  two  lad  abftrufe  analogies,  which, 
when  Kepler  at  fird  obferved  them,  were  but  little  re¬ 
garded,  had  been  thus  found  to  take  place  in  the  revolu¬ 
tions  of  the  Four  Satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  in  thofe  of  the 
Five  of  Saturn,  they  were  now  thought  not  only  to  con¬ 
firm  the  doctrine  of  Kepler,  but  to  add  a  new  probability 
to  the  Copernican  hypothefis.  The  obfervations  of  Caf- 
fini  feem  to  eftabliflt  it  as  a  law  of  the  fydem,  that,  when 
one  body  revolved  round  another,  it  defcribed  equal  areas 
in  equal  times ;  and  that,  when  feveral  revolved  round 
the  fame  body,  the  fquares  of  their  periodic  times  were  as 
the  cubes  of  their  diftances.  If  the  Eartli  and  the  five 
planets  were  fuppofed  to  revolve  round  the  Sun,  thefe 
laws,  it  was  faid,  would  take  place  univerfally.  But  if, 
according  to  the  fydem  of  Ptolemy,  the  Sun,  Moon,  and 
five  planets,  were  fuppofed  to  revolve  round  the  Earth,  the 
periodical  motions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  would,  indeed, 
obferve  the  fird  of  thefe  laws,  would  each  of  them  defenbe 
equal  areas  in  equal  times;  but  they  would  not  obferve 
the  fecond,  the  fquares  of  their  periodic  times  would  not 
be  as  the  cubes  of  their  didances  :  and  the  revolutions  of 
the  five  planets  would  obferve  neither- the  one  law  nor.  the 
other.  Or  if,  according  to  the  fydem  of  Tycho  Brahe, 
the  five  planets  Were  fuppofed  to, revolve  round  the  Sun, 
while  the  Sun  and  Moon  revolved  round  the  Earth,,  the 
revolutions  of  the  five  planets  round  the  Sun  would,  in- 
deed,  obferve  both  thefe  laws  ;  but  thofe  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon  round  the  Earth  would  obferve  only  the  fird  of 
them.  The  analogy  of  nature,  therefore,  could  be  pre- 
ferved  completely,  according  to  no  other  fydem  but  that 
of  Copernicus,  which,,  upon  that  account,  mud  be.  the 
true  one.  This  argument  is  regarded  by  Voltaire,  and  the 
cardinal  of  Polignac,  as  an  irrefragable  demondration  ; 
even  M‘Laurin,  who  was  more  capable  of  judging,  nay, 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  himfelf,  feems  to  mention  it  as  one  of 
the  principal  evidences  for  the  truth  of  that  hypothefis. 
Yet,  an  analogy  of  this  kind,  it  would  feem,  far  from  a 
demondration,  could  afford,  at  mod,  but  the  diadow  of  a 
probability.  It.  is  true,  that,  though  Cadini  fuppofed  the 
planets  to  revolve  in  an  oblong  curve,  it  was  in  a  curve 
fomewhat  different  from  that  of  Kepler.  In  the  ellipfe  the 
fum  of  the  two  lines,  which  are  drawn  from  any  one  point 
in  the  circumference  to  the  two  foci,  is  always  equal  to 
that  of  thofe  which  are  drawn  from  any  other  point  in  the 
circumference  to  the  fame  foci.  In  the  Curve  of  Cadini, 
it  is  not  the  fum  of  the  lines,  but  the  rectangles  which 
are  contained  under  the  lines,  that  are  always  equal.  As 
this,  however,  was  a  proportion  more  difficult  to  be  com¬ 
prehended  than  the  other,  the  curve  of  Cadini  has  never 
had  the  vogue. 

Nothing  now  embarrafled  the  fydem  of  Corpernicus, 
but  the  difficulty  which  the  imagination  felt  in  conceiving 
bodies  fo  immenfely  ponderous  as  the  Earth,  and  the 
other  planets,  revolving  round  the  Sun  with  fuch  incre¬ 
dible  rapidity.  It  was  in  vain  that  Copernicus  pretended, 
that,  notwithdanding  the  prejudices  ot  fenfe,  this  circular 
motion  might  be  as  natural  to  the  planets  as  it  is  to  a 
done  to  fall  to  the  ground.  The  imagination  had  been 
accudomed  to  conceive  fuch  objects  as  tending  rather  to 
red  than  motion.  This  habitual  idea  of  their  natural  inert- 
nefs  was  incompatible  with  that  of  their  natural  motion.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Kepler,  in  order  to  affid  the  fancy  in  con¬ 
necting  together  this  natural  inertnefs  with  their  adonifh- 
ing  velocities,  talked  of  fome  vital  and  immaterial  virtue, 
which  was  died  by  the  Sun  into  the  furrounding  fpaces.,  which 
was  whirled  about  with  his  revolution  round  his  own  axis, 
and  which,  taking  hold  of  the  planets,  forced  them,  in  fpite 
of  their  ponderoufnefs  and  drong  propendty  to  red,  thus,  to 
whirl  about  the  centre  of  the  fydem.  The  imagination  had 
no  hold  of  this  immaterial  virtue,  and  could  form  no  deter¬ 
minate  idea  of  what  it  confided  in.  The  imagination,  felt  a 
gap,  or  interval,  betwixt  the  condant  motion  and  the  iup- 


pofed  inertnefs  of  the  planets,  and  had  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
cafes,  fome  general  idea  or  apprehendon  that  there  mud 
be  a  conneCling,  chain  of  intermediate  objeCts  to  link  to¬ 
gether  thefe  difeordant  qualities.  Wherein  this  connect¬ 
ing  chain  confided,  it  was,  indeed,  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  ; 
nor  did  the  doCtrine  of  Kepler  lend  it  any  abidance  in  this 
refpeCt.  That  doCtrine,  like  alinod  all  thofe  of  the  phi  - 
lofophy  in  fadiion  during  his  time,  bedowed  a  name  upon 
this  invilible  chain,  called  it  an  immaterial  virtue,  but  af¬ 
forded  no  determinate  idea  of  what  was  its  nature. 

Des  Cartes  was  the  fird  who  attempted  to  afeertain, 
precifely,  wherein  this  invifible  chain  confided,  and  to 
afford  the  imagination  a  train  of  intermediate  events,  which, 
fucceeding  each  other  in  an  order  that  was  of  all  others 
the  mod  familiar  to  it,  fliould  unite  thofe  incoherent  qua¬ 
lities,  the  rapid  motion,  and  the  natural  inertnefs,  of  the 
planets.  Des  Cartes  was  the  fird  who  explained  wherein 
confided  the  real  inertnefs  of  matter  ;  that  it  was  not  in 
an  averfion  to  motion,  or  in  a  propendty  to  red,  but  in  a 
power  of  continuing  indifferently  either  at  reft  or  in  mo¬ 
tion,  and  of  redding  with  a  certain  force  whatever  endea¬ 
voured  to  change  its  date  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  that  ingenious  and  fanciful  philofopher,  the  whole 
of  infinite  fpace  was  full  of  matter,  for  with  him  matter 
and  extenfion  were  the  fame,  and  confequently  there  could 
be.  no  void.  This  immenfity  of  matter,  he  fuppofed  to 
be  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  very  fmall  cubes  ; 
all  of  which,  being  whirled  about  upon  their  own  centres, 
neceflarily  gave  occafion  to  the  production  of  two  diffe¬ 
rent  elements.  The  fird  confided  of  thofe  angular  parts, 
which,  having  been  neceflarily  .nibbed  ob',  and  grinded 
yet  fmaller  by  their  mutual  friCtion,  condituted  the  molt 
fubtile  and  moveable  part  of  matter.  The  fecond  con¬ 
fided  of  thofe  little  globules  that  were  formed  by  the  rub¬ 
bing  off  of  the  fird.  The  interdices  betwixt  thefe  globules 
of  the  fecond  element  was  filled  up  by  the  particles  of  the 
fird.  But  in  the  infinite  collifions,  which  mud, occur  in 
an  infinite  fpace  filled  with  matter,  and  all  in  motion,  it 
mud  neceflarily  happen,  that  many  of  the  globules  of  the 
fecond  element  fhould  be  broken  and  grinded  down  into 
the  fird.  The  quantity  of  the  fird  element  having  thus 
been  increafed  beyond  what  was  fufficient  to  fill  up  the 
interdices  of  the  fecond,  it  mud,  in  many  places,  have 
been  heaped  up  together  without  any  mixture  of  the  fe-. 
cond  along  with  it.  Such,  according  to  Des  Cartes,  was 
the  original  divifion  of.  matter.  Upon  this  infinitude  of 
matter  thus  divided,  a  certain  quantity  of  motion  was  ori¬ 
ginally  impreffed  by  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  the 
laws  of  motion  were  fo  adjuded  as  always  to  preferve  the 
fame  quantity  in  it,  without  increafe,  and  without  dimi¬ 
nution.  Whatever  motion  was  lod  by  one  part  of  matter, 
was  communicated  to  fome  other  ;  and  whatever  was  ac¬ 
quired  by  one  part  of  matter,  was  derived  from  fome  other : 
and  tints,  through  an  eternal  revolution,  from  red  to  mo¬ 
tion,  and  from  motion  to  red,  in  every  part  of  the  univerfe, 
the  quantity  of  motion  in  the  whole  was  always  the  fame. 

But,  as  there  was  no  void,  no  one  part  of  matter  could 
be  moved  without  thruding  fome  other  out  of  its  place, 
nor  that  without  thruding  fome  other,  and  fo  on.  To 
avoid,  therefore,  an  infinite  progrefs,  lie  fuppofed,  that 
t he  matter  which  any  body  pufhed  before  it  rolled  imme¬ 
diately  backwards,  to  fupply  the  place  of  that  matter  which 
flowed  in  behind  it ;  as  we  may  obferve  in  the  fwimming 
of  a  fifh,  that  the  water,  which  it  pudies  before  it,  imme¬ 
diately  rolls  backwards,  to  fupply  the  place  of  what  flows 
in  behind  it,  and  thus  forms  a  fmall  circle  or  vortex  round 
the  body  of  the  fifh.  It  was,  in  the  fame  manner,  that 
the  motion  originally  imprefled  by  the  Creator  upon  the 
infinitude  of  matter,  neceflarily  produced  in  it  an  infinity 
of  greater  and  fmaller  vortices,  or  circular  dreams  :  anil 
the  law  of  motion  being  fo  adjuded  as  always  to  preferve 
the  fame  quantity  of  motion  in  the  univerfe,  thofe  vortices 
either  continued  forever,  or  by  their  diflblution  gave  birth, 
to  others  of  the  fame  kind.  There  was  thus  at  all  times 
an  infinite  number  of  greater  and  fmaller  vortices,  or  cir¬ 
cular  dreams,  revolving  in  the  univerfe. 
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Bat,  whatever  moves  in  a  circle  is  conftantly  endea¬ 
vouring  to  fly  ofl'  from  the  centre  of  its  revolution  ;  for 
the  natural  motion  of  all  bodies  is  in  a  ftraight  line.  All 
the  particles  of  matter  therefore,  in  each  of  thofe  greater 
vortices,  were  continually  prefling  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference,  with  more  or  lei's  force,  according  to  the 
different  degrees  of  their  bulk  and  folidity.  The  larger 
and  more  folid  globules  of  the  fecond  element  forced  them- 
felves  upwards  to'  the  circumference,  while  the  fmaller, 
more  yielding,  and  more  aClive,  particles  of  the  firft,  which 
could  flow  even  through  the  interftices  of  tire  fecond,  were 
forced  downwards  to  the  centre.  They  were  forced  down¬ 
wards  to  the  centre,  notwithftanding  their  natural  tendency 
was  upwards  to  the  circumference  ;  for  the  fame  reafon 
that  a  piece  of  wood,  when  plunged  in  water,  is  forced 
upwards  to  the  furface,  notwithftanding  its  natural  ten¬ 
dency  is  downwards  to  the  bottom  ;  becaufe  its  tendency 
downwards  is  lefs  ftrong  than  that  of  the  particles  of  water, 
which  therefore,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  prefs  in  before  it,  and 
thus  force  it  upwards.  But,  there  being  a  greater  quantity 
of  the  firft  element  than  was  neceflary  to  fill  up  the  inter- 
frices  of  the  fecond,  it  was  necelfarily  accumulated  in  the 
centre  of  each  of  thefe  great  circular  ftreams,  and  formed 
there  the  fiery  and  aClive  fubftance  of  the  Sun.  For,  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  philofopher,  the  folar  fyftems  were  infinite 
in  number,  each  fixed  ftar  being  the  centre  of  one  :  and 
lie  is  among  the  firft  of  the  moderns,  who  thus  took  away 
the  boundaries  of  the  ttniverfe  ;  even  Copernicus  and  Kep¬ 
ler  themfelves  having  confined  it  within  what  they  fup- 
pofed  the  vault  of  t he  firmament. 

The  centre  of  each  vortex  being  thus  occupied  by  the 
moft  aCtive  and  moveable  parts  of  matter,  there  was  ne- 
ceftarily  among  them,  a  more  violent  agitation  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  vortex,  and  this  violent  agitation  of  the 
centre  cherifhed  and  fupported  the  movement  of  the  whole. 
But,  among<the  particles  of  the  firft  element,  which  fill 
up  the  interftices  of  the  fecond,  there  are  many  which, 
from  the  prelfure  of  the  globules  on  all  lides  of  them,  ne- 
ceflarily  receive  an  angular  form,  and  thus  conftitute  a 
third  element  of  particles  lefs  fit  for  motion  than  thofe  of 
the  other  two.  As  the  particles,  however,  of  this  third 
element  were  formed  in  the  interftices  of  the  fecond,  they 
are  neceftarily  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  fecond,  and  are 
therefore,  along  with  thofe  of  the  firft,  urged  down  towards 
the  centre,  w  here,  w  hen  a  number  of  them  happen  to  take 
hold  of  one  another,  they  form  fuch  fpots  upon  the  furface 
of  the  accumulated  particles  of  the  firft  element,  as  are 
often  difeovered  by  telefcopes  upon  the  face  of  that  Sun 
whichenlightensandanimatesour  particular  fyftem.  Thofe 
fpots  are  often  broken  and  difpelled,  by  the  violent  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  particles  of  the  firft  element,  as  has  hitherto 
happily  been  the  cafe  with  thofe  which  have  fucceffively 
been  formed  upon  the  face  of  our  Sun.  Sometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  they  encruft  the  whole  furface  of  that  fire  which  is 
accumulated  in  thecentre ;  and,  the  communication  betwixt 
the  molt  aCtive  and  moft  inert  parts  of  the  vortex  being  thus 
interrupted,  the  rapidity  of  its  motion  immediately  begins 
to  languiih,  and  can  no  longer  defend  it  from  being  fwal- 
lovved  up  and  carried  away  by  the  fuperior  violence  of  fome 
other  like  circular  ftream  ;  and  in  this  manner,  what  w  as 
onee  a  Sun  becomes  a  planet.  Thus  the  time  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  fyftem,  when  the  Moon  was  a  body  of  the 
fame  kind  with  the  Sun,  the  fiery  centre  of  a  circular 
ftream  of  ether,  which  flowed  continually  round  her; 
but,  her  face  having  been  crufted  over  by  a  congeries  of 
angular  particles,  the  motion  of  this  circular  ftream  began 
to  languifh,  and  could  no  longer  defend  itfelf  from  being 
abforbed  by  the  more  violent  vortex  of  the  Earth,  which 
was  then  too  a  Sun,  and  which  chanced  to  be  placed  in  its 
neighbourhood.  The  Moon  therefore  became  a  planer, 
and  revolved  round  the  Earth.  In  procefs  of  time,  the 
fame  fortune,  which  had  thus  befallen  the  Moon,  befel 
alfo  the  Earth  ;  its  face  was  encrufted  by  a  grofs  and  in¬ 
active  fubftance  ;  the  motion  of  its  vortex  began  to  lan- 
guifli,  and  it  was  abforbed  by  the  greater  vortex  of  the 
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Sun :  but,  though  the  vortex  of  the  Earth  had  thus  become 
languid,  it  ftill  had  force  enough  to  occafion  both  the  di¬ 
urnal  revolution  of  the  Earth,  and  the  monthly  motion  of 
the  Moon.  For  a  fmall  circular  ftream  may  eafily  be  con¬ 
ceived  as  flowing  round  the  body  of  the  Earth,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  is  carried  along  by  that  great  ocean  of 
ether  which  is  continually  revolving  round  the  Sun ;  in 
the  fame  manner,  as  in  a  great  whirlpool  of  water,  one 
may  often  fee  feveral  final!  whirlpools  which  revolve  round 
centresof  their  own,  and  at  the  fame  time  are  carried  round 
the  centre  of  the  great  one.  Such  was  the  caufe  of  the 
original  formation  and  confequent  motions  of  the  planetary 
fyftem.  When  a  folid  body  is  turned  round  its  center, 
thofe  parts  of  it,  which  are  neareft,  and  thofe  which  are 
remoteft  from  the  centre,  complete  their  revolutions  in. 
one  and  the  lame  time.  But  it  is  otherwife  with  the  revo¬ 
lutions  of  a  fluid  :  the  parts  of  it  which  are  neareft  the 
centre  complete  their  revolutions  in  a  ftiorter  time  than 
thofe  which  are  remoter.  The  planets  therefore,  all  float¬ 
ing  in  that  immenfe  tide  of  ether  which  is  continually  let¬ 
ting  in  frc*m  weft  to  eaft  round  the  body  of  the  Sun,  com¬ 
plete  their  revolutions  in  a  longer  or  fhortertime,  according 
to  their  nearnefs  or  diftance  from  him.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  according  to  Des  Cartes,  no  very  exaCt  proportion 
obferved  betwixt  the  times  of  their  revolutions  and  their 
diftances  from  the  centre.  For  that  nice  analogy,  which 
Kepler  had  difeovered  betwixt  them,  having  not  yet  been 
confirmed  by  the  obfervations  of  Caflini,  was,  as  I  before 
took  notice,  entirely  difregarded  by  Des  Cartes.  Accor¬ 
ding  to  him  too  their  orbits  might  not  be  perfectly  circular, 
but  be  longer  one  way  than  the  other,  and  thus  approach 
to  an  ellipfe.  Nor  yet  was  it  neceflary  to  fuppofe,  that 
they  deferibed  this  figure  with  geometrical  accuracy,  or 
even  that  they  deferibed  always  precifely  the  fame  figure. 
It  rarely  happens,  that  nature  can  be  mathematically  exaCt 
with  regard  to  the  figure  of  the  objects  (he  produces,  upon 
account  of  the  infinite  combinations  of  impulfes,  which 
mud  confpire  to  the  production  of  each  of  her  effects.  No 
two  planets,  no  two  animals  of  the  fame  kind,  have  ex¬ 
actly  the  fame  figure,  nor  is  that  of  any  one  of  them  per¬ 
fectly  regular.  It  was  in  vain,  therefore,  that  aftronomers 
laboured  to  find  that  perfeCt  conftancy  and  regularity  in 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  no  other  parts  of  nature.  Thefe  motions,  like  all  others, 
muft  either  languiih  or  be  accelerated,  according  as  the 
caufe  which  produces  them,  the  revolution  of  the  vortex 
of  the  Sun,  either  languifhes,  or  is  accelerated  ;  and  there 
are  innumerable  events  which  may  occalion  either  the  one 
or  the  other  of  thofe  changes. 

It  was  thus,  that  Des  Cartes  endeavoured  to  render  fa¬ 
miliar  to  the  imagination,  the  greateft  difficulty  in  the  Co- 
pernican  fyftem,  the  rapid  motion  of  the  enormous  bodies 
of  the  planets.  When  the  fancy  had  thus  been  taught  to 
conceive  them  as  floating  in  an  immenfe  ocean  of  ether,  it 
was  quite  agreeable  to  its  ufual  habits  to  conceive,  that 
they  ihould  follow  the  ftream  of  this  ocean,  how  rapid 
foever.  This  was  an  order  of  fucceflion  to  which  it  had 
been  long  accuftomed,  and  with  which  it  was  therefore 
quite  familiar.  This  account  too  of  the  motions  of  the 
heavens,  was  connected  with  a  vaft,  an  immenfe,  fyftem, 
which  joined  together  a  greater  number  of  the  moft  dif- 
cordant  phenomena  of  nature  than  had  been  united 
by  any  other  hypothefis ;  a  fyftem  in  which  the  principles 
of  connection,  though  perhaps  equally  imaginary,  were, 
however,  more  diftinCt  and  determinate,  than  any  that 
had  been  known  before  ;  and  which  attempted  to  trace  to 
the  imagination,  not  only  the  order  of  fucceflion  by  which 
the  heavenly  bodies  were  moved,  but  that  by  which  they, 
and  almoft  all  other  natural  objeCts,  had  originally  been 
produced.  The  Cartefian  philofophy  is  wow  indeed  almoft 
univerfally  rejected,  while  the  Copernican  fyftem  conti¬ 
nues  to  be  univerfally  received.  Yet  it  is  not  eafy  to 
imagine,  how  much  probability  and  coherence  this  ad¬ 
mired  fyftem  was  long  fuppofed  to  derive  from  that  ex¬ 
ploded  hypothefis.  Till  Des  Cartes  had  ptiblifhed  his 
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principle?,  the  disjointed  and  incoherent  fyftem  of  Tycho 
Brahe,  though  it  was  embraced  heartily  and  completely 
by  icarcely  any  body,  was  yet  conftantly  talked  of  by  all 
the  learned,  as,  in  point  of  probability,  upon  a  level  with 
that  of  Copernicus.  They  took  notice,  indeed,  of  its 
inferiority  with  regard  to  coherence  and  connexion,  ex- 
pieffing  hopes  however  that  thefe  defeCls  might  be  re¬ 
medied  by  fome  future  improvements.  But  when  the 
world  beheld  that  complete  and  almoft  perfect  coherence, 
which  the  philofophy  of  Des  Cartes  beftowe-d  upon  the 
fyllern  of  Copernicus,  the  imaginations  of  mankind  could 
ho  longer  refufe  tliemfelves  the  pleafure  of  going  along 
■with  fo  harmonious  an  account  of  things.  The  fyftem  of 
Tycho  Braiie  was  every  day  lefs  and  lei's  talked  of,  till  at 
la  if  it  was  forgotten  altogether. 

The  iyftem  of  Des  Cartes,  however,  though  it  con¬ 
nected  together  the  real  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
according  to  the  fyftem  of  Copernicus,  more  happily  than 
had  beeif done  before,  did  fo  only  when  they  were  confi- 
dered  in  the  grofs ;  but  did  not  apply  to  them,  when  they 
were  regarded  in  the  detail.  Des  Cartes,  as  was  faid  before, 
had  never  himfelf  obferved  the  heavens -with  any  particu¬ 
lar  application.  Though  he  was  not  ignorant  of  any  of 
the  obfervations  which  had  been  made  before  his  time, 
yet  lie  feems  to  have  paid  them  no  great  degree  of  atten¬ 
tion ;  which,  probably  proceeded  from  his  own  inexpe- 
perience  in  the  fludy  of  altronomy.  So  far  therefore  from 
accommodating  his  fyftem  to  all  the  minute  irregularities, 
which  Kepler  had  afcertained  in  the  movements  of  the 
planets  ;  or  from  (hewing  particularly  how  thefe  irregu¬ 
larities,  and  no  other,  (hould  arife  from  it,  he  contented 
himfelf  with  obferving  that  perfect  uniformity  could  not 
be  expeCted  in  their  motions,  from  the  nature  of  the  caufes 
which  produced  them  ;  that  certain  irregularities  might 
take  place  in  them,  for  a  great  number  of  fticcefljve  re¬ 
volutions,  and  afterwards  give  way  to  others  of  a  different 
kind  :  a  remark  which  happily  relieved  him  from  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  applying  h  is  iyftem  to  the  obfervations  of  Kepler, 
and  the  other  aftronomers. 

But  when  the  obfervations  of  Caftini  had  eftabiiftied  the 
authority  of  thofe  laws,  which  Kepler  hadfirft  difcovered 
in  the  fyftem,  the  philofophy  of  Des  Cartes,  which  could 
afford  no  reafon  wdiy  fucli  particular  laws  fliould  be  ob¬ 
served,  might  continue  to  amufe  the  learned  in  other 
Sciences,  but  could  no  longer  Satisfy  thofe  that  w  ere  (killed 
in  aftronomy.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  firft  attempted  to  give  a 
phylical  account  of  the  motions  of  the  planets,  which 
(hould  accommodate  itfelf  to  all  the  conftant  irregularities 
which  aftronomers  had  ever  obferved  in  their  motions. 
The  phylical  connection  by  which  Des  Cartes  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  bind  together  t he  movements  of  the  planets, 
was  the  laws  of  itnpulfe  ;  of  all  the  orders  of  fucceflion, 
thofe  which  are  moft  familiar  to  tiie  imagination  ;  as  they 
all  flow  from  the  inertnefs  of  matter.  After  this  quality, 
there  is  no  oilier  with  which  we  are  fo  w  ell  acquainted,  as 
that  of  gravity.  We  never  ad  upon  matter,  but  we  have 
occafion  to  obferve  it.  The  fupericr  genius  and  fagacity 
of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  therefore,  made  the  moft  happy, 
and,  we  may  now  fay,  the  greateft  and  moft  admirable, 
improvement  that  was  ever  made  in  philofophy,  when  lie 
difcovered,  that  lie  could  join  together  the  movements  of 
the  planets  by  fo  familiar  a  principle  of  connection,  which 
completely  removed  all  the  difficulties  the  imagination  had 
hitherto  felt  in  attending  to  them.  He  demonftrated,  that 
if  the  planets  were  fuppofed  to  gravitate  towards  t he  Sun, 
and  to  one  another,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  have  a  pro¬ 
jecting  force  originally  itnpreffed  upon  them,  the  primary 
ones  might  all  defcribe  elliples  in  one  of  the  foci  of  which 
t hat  great  luminary  was  placed  ;  and  the  fecondary  ones 
might  defcribe  figures  of  tiie  fame  kind  round  their  ref- 
pective  primaries,  without  being  difturbed  by  the  con¬ 
tinual  motion  ot  tiie  centres  of  their  revolutions.  That 
if  the  force  which  retained  each  of  them  in  their  orbits, 
was  like  that  of  gravity,  and  directed  towards  tiie  Sun, 
they  would  each  of  them  defcribe  equal  areas  m  equal 
Vol.  II.  No.  75. 
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times.-  That  if  this  attractive  power  of  the  Sun,  like  all 
other  qualities  which  are  diffufed  in  rays  from  a  centre, 
dhniniftied  in  the  fame  proportion  as  tiie  fquares  of  the 
diftances  increafed,  their  motions  would  be  fwifteft  when 
neareft  the  Sun,  and  ftoweft  when  fartheft  oft'  from  him, 
iii  tiie  fame  proportion  in  which,  by  obfervation,  t hey  are 
difcovered  to  be  ;  and  that,  upon  the  fame  fuppolition,  of 
this  gradual  diminution  of  their  refpeCtive  gravities,  their 
periodic  times  would  bear  tiie  fame  proportion  to  their  dif- 
tances  which  Kepler  and  Caftini  had  eftabli-fhed  betwixt 
diem.  Having  thus  (hewn,  that  gravity  might  be  tiie 
connecting  principle  which  joined  together  the  movements 
of  the  planets,  he  endeavoured  next  to  prove  that  it  really 
was  fo.  Experience  (hews  us  what  is  the  power  of  gra¬ 
vity  near  the  furface  of  the  Earth.  That  it  is  l'ucli  as  to 
make  a  body  fail,  in  the  firft  fecond  of  its  defeent,  through 
about  fifteen  Parifian  feet.  The  Moon  is  about  iixty  fe- 
midiameters  of  the  Earth  diftant  from  its  furface.  If  gra¬ 
vity  therefore  was  (uppofed  to  diminifti,  as  tiie  fquares  of 
tliediftance  increafe,  a  body,  at  the  Moon,  would  fall  to¬ 
wards  the  Earth  in  a  minute,  tiiat  is,  in  (ixty  feconds, 
through  the  fame  (pace  which  it  falls  near  its  furface  in 
one  fecond.  But  the  arch  which  the  Moon  deferibes  in  a 
minute,  falls,  by  obfervation,  about  fifteen  Parifian  feet 
below  the  tangent  drawn  at  the  beginning  of  it.  So  far, 
therefore,  tiie  Moon  may  be  conceived  as  conftantly  fall¬ 
ing  towards  the  Earth. 

The  fyftem  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  correfponded  to  many’ 
other  irregularities  which  aftronomers  had  obferved  in  the 
heavens.  It  afligned  a  reafon,  why  the  centres  of  the  re¬ 
volutions  of  the  planets  were  not  precifely  in  the  centre 
of  tiie  Sun,  but  in  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
Sun  and  the  planets.  From  the  mutual  attraction  of  tiie 
planets,  it  gave  a  reafon  for  fome  other  irregularities  in 
their  motions ;  irregularities,  which  are  quite  fenfible  in 
thofe  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  when  thofe  planets  are  nearly 
in  conjunction  with  one  another.  But  of  all  the  irregu¬ 
larities  in  the  heavens,  thofe  of  the  Moon  had  hitherto 
given  the  greateft  perplexity  to  aftronomers;  and  the  fyl¬ 
tem  of  Sir  I(aac  Newton  correfponded,  if  poflible,  yet 
more  accurately  with  them  than  with  any  of  the  oilier  pla¬ 
nets.  The  Moon,  when  either  in  conjunction  oroppofition 
to  the  Sun,  appears  fartheft  from  the  Earth,  and  neareft  to 
it  when  in  her  quarters.  According  to  the  fyftem  of  that 
pliilofopher,  when  (lie  is  in  conjunction  with  the  Sun,  (lie 
is  nearer  tiie  Sun  than  the  Earth  is  ;  confequently,  more 
attracted  to  him,  and  therefore  more  feparated  from  the 
Earth.  On  the  contrary,  when  in  oppofition  to  tiie  Sun, 
(he  is  farther  from  the  Sun  than  the  Earth.  The  Earth, 
therefore,  is  more  atiraCled  to  the  Sun  ;  and  confequently, 
in  this  cafe,  too,  farther  feparated  from  the  Moon.  But, 
on  tiie  other  hand,  when  the  Moon  is  in  her  quarters,  die 
Earth  and  tiie  Moon,  being  botli  at  equal  diftances  from 
the  Sun,  are  equally  attracted  to  him.  They  would  not, 
upon  this  account  alone,  therefore,  be  brought  nearer  to 
one  another.  As  it  is  not  in  parallel  lines,  however,  that 
they  are  attracted  towards  t he  Sun,  blit  in  lines  which  meet 
in  liis  centre,  they  are  thereby  (till  further  approached  to 
one  another.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  computed  the  difference 
of  the  forces,  with  which  tiie  Moon  and  tiie  Eartli  ought, 
in  all  thofe  different  (filiations,  according  to  his  theory,  to 
be  impelled  towards  one  another  ;  and  found,  that  the  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  their  approaches,  as  they  had  been  ob¬ 
ferved  by  aftronomers,  correfponded  exaCliy  to  his  com¬ 
putations.  As  the  attraction  of  the  Sun,  in  the  conjunc¬ 
tions  and  oppolitions,  diminiflies  the  gravity  of  tiie  Moon 
towards  the  Earth,  and  confequently,  makes  her  neceffarily 
extend  her  orbit,  and  therefore  require  a  longer  periodical 
time  to  finifh  it.  But,  when  t he  Moon  and  the  Earth  are 
in  that  part  of  the  orbit  which  is  neareft  the  Sun,  this  at¬ 
traction  of  the  Sun  will  be  the  greateft  ;  confequently  tiie 
gravity  of  the  Moon  towards  t he  Earth  vvill  there  be  moft 
diminifiied  ;  her  orbit  be  moft  extended  ;  and  her  peri¬ 
odic  time  be  therefore  tiie  longeft.  This  is  alfo  agreeable 
to  experience,  and  in  the  very  fame  proportion,  in  which 
4  $  by 
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by  computation,  from  thefe  principles,  it  might  be  ex¬ 
pected. 

The  orbit  of  the  Moon  is  notprecifely  in  the  fame  plane 
with  that  of  the  earth  ;  but  makes  a  very  fmall  angle  with 
it.  The  points  of  interfedtion  of  thofe  two  planes,  are 
called  the  nodes  of  the  Moon.  Thefe  nodes  of  the  Moon 
are  in  continual  motion,  and,  in  eighteen  or  nineteen  years, 
revolve  backwards,  from  eaft  to  weft,  through  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  points  of  the  ecliptic.  For  the  Moon,  after  having 
finifhed  her  periodical  revolution,  generally  interfeCts  the 
orbit  of  the  Earth  fomewhat  behind  the  point  where  fhe 
had  interfered  it  before.  But,  though  the  motion  of  the 
nodes  is  thus  generally  retrograde,  it  is  not  always  fo,  but 
is  fometimes  direCt,  and  fometimes  they  appear  even  (fa¬ 
tionary  ;  the  Moon  generally  interl'edts  tire  plane  of  the 
Earth’s  orbit  behind  the  point  where  (he  had  interfered 
it  in  her  former  revolution  ;  but  fhe  fometimes  interfers  it 
before  that  point,  and  fometimes  in  the  very  fame  point. 
It  is  the  (ituation  of  thole  nodes  which  determines  t lie 
times  of  eclipfes,  and  their  motions  had,  upon  this  ac¬ 
count,  at  all  times  been  particularly  attended  to  by  adro- 
nomers.  Nothing  however  had  perplexed  them  more,  than 
to  account  for  thefe  fo  inconfilfent  motions,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  preferve  their  fo  much  fought-fur  regularity 
in  the  revolutions  of  the  Moon.  For  they  had  no  other 
means  of  connecting  the  appearances  together,  than  by 
fuppofing  the  motions  which  produced  them  to  be  in  rea¬ 
lity  perferiy  regular  and  equable.  The  hiftory  of  adro- 
nomy  therefore  gives  an  account  of  a  greater  number  of 
theories  invented  for  conneCfing  together  the  motions  of 
the  Moon,  than  for  connecting  together  thofe  of  all  the 
other  heavenly  bodies  taken  together.  The  theory  of  gra¬ 
vity  connected,  in  the  molt  accurate  manner,  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  aCtions  of  the  Sun  and  the  Earth,  all  thole  irregu¬ 
lar  motions  ;  and  it  appears  by  calculation,  that  the  time, 
the  quantity,  and  the  duration,  of  thofe  direCt  and  retro¬ 
grade  motions  of  the  nodes,  as  well  as  of  their  (tationary 
appearances,  might  be  expeCted  to  be  exactly  fuch,  as 
the  obfervations  of  aftronomers  have  determined  them. 

The  fame  principle,  the  attraction  of  the  Sun,  which 
thus  accounts  for  the  motions  of  the  nodes,  connects  too 
another  very  perplexing  irregularity  in  the  appearances  of 
the  Moon  ;  the  perpetual  variation  in  the  inclination  of 
her  orbit  to  that  of  the  Earth.  As  the  Moon  revolves  in 
an  ellipfe,  which  has  the  centre  of  the  earth  in  one  of  its 
foci,  the  longer  axis  of  its  orbit  is  called  the  line  of  its  ap- 
fides.  T his  line  is  found,  by  obfervation,  not  to  be  always 
directed  towards  the  fame  points  of  t lie  firmament,  but  to 
revolve  forwards  from  wed  to  eaft,  fo  as  to  pafs  through 
til!  the  points  of  the  ecliptic,  and  to  complete  its  period 
in  about  nine  years;  another  irregularity  which  had  very 
much  perplexed  aftronomers,  but  which  the  theory  of 
gravity  diffidently  accounted  for. 

The  Earth  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  perfectly  glo¬ 
bular,  probably  for  the  fame  reafon  which  had  made  men 
imagine  that  the  orbits  of  the  planets  mud  neceffarily  be  per¬ 
fectly  circular.  But  Sir  IfaacNewton,  from  mechanical  jirin- 
ciples,  concluded  that,  as  the  parts  of  the  Earth  mud  be 
more  agitated  by  her  diurnal  revolution  at  the  equator  than 
jat  the  poles,  they  mud  neeeOarily  be  fomewhat  elevated  at 
the  fird,  and  flattened  at  the  fecond.  The  obfervation, 
that  the  ofcillations  of  pendulums  were  dower  at  the  equa¬ 
tor  than  at  the  poles,  feeming  to  demondrate,  that  gravity 
was  drongerat  the  poles  and  weaker  at  the  equator,  proved, 
he  thought,  that  the  equator,  was  further  from  the  centre 
than  the  poles.  All  the  meafures  however,  which  had  hi¬ 
therto  been  made  of  the  Earth,  feerned  to  fliew  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  it  was  drawn  out  towards  the  poles,  and  flat¬ 
tened  towards  the  equator.  Newton,  however,  preferred 
his  own  mechanical  computations  to  the  former  meafures 
of  geographers  and  adrqnomers ;  and  in  this  he  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  obfervations  of  adronomers  on  the  figure  of 
Jupiter,  whofe  diameter  at  the  pole  feems  to  be  to  his  dia¬ 
meter  at  the  equator,  as  twelve  to  thirteen ;  a  much  greater 
inequality  than  could  be  fuppofed  to  take  place  betwixt 
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the  ccrrefpondent  diameters  of  the  Earth,  but  which  was 
exaCtly  proportioned  to  the  fuperior  bulk  of  Jupiter,  and 
the  fuperior  rapidity  with  which  he  performs  his  diurnal 
revolutions.  The  obfervations  of  adronomers  at  Lap- 
land  and  Peril  have  fully  confirmed  Sir  K'aac’s  fydem,  and 
have  not  only  demondrated,  that  the  figure  of  the  Earth 
is,  in  general,  fuch  as  he  fuppofed  it ;  but  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  its  axis  to  the  diameter  of  its  equator  is  alinod 
precifely  fuch  as  he  had  computed  it.  And,  of  all  the 
proofs  that  have  ever  been  adduced  of  the  diurnal  revo¬ 
lution  of  the  Earth,  this  perhaps  is  the  mod  (olid  and  fa- 
tisfaCfory. 

Hipparchus,  by  comparing  his  own  obfervations  with 
thofe  of  fome  former  adronomers,  had  found  that  the  equi- 
noxial  points  were  not  always  oppohte  to  the  fame  part  of 
the  heavens,  but  that  they  advanced  gradually  eadward  by 
fo  dow  a  motion,  as  to  be  fcarcely  fenfible  in  one  hundred 
years,  and  which  would  require  thirty-fix  thoufand  to 
make  a  complete  revolution  of  the  equinoxes,  and  to  carry 
them  fucceflively  through  all  the  different  points  of  the 
ecliptic.  More  accurate  obfervations  difcovered  that  this 
procedion  of  the  equinoxes  was  not  fo  (low  as  Hipparchus 
had  imagined  it,  and  that' it  required  fomewhat  lefs  than 
twenty-fix  thoufand  years  to  give  them  a  complete  revo¬ 
lution.  While  the  ancient  fydem  of  adronomv,  which 
reprefented  the  earth  as  the  immoveable  centre  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  took  place,  this  appearance  was  necedarily  accounted 
for,  by  fuppofing  that  the  firmanent,  belides  its  rapid  di¬ 
urnal  revolution  round  the  poles  of  the  equator,  had  like- 
wife  a  (low  periodical  one  round  thofe  of  the  ecliptic.  And 
when  the  (ydem  of  Hipparchus,  was  by  the  fchoolmen 
united  with  the  folid  fphere  of  Aridotle,  they  placed  a 
new  crydalline  fphere  above  the  firmanent,  in  order  to  join 
this  motion  to  the  red.  In  the  Copernican  fydem,  this 
appearance  had  hitherto  been  connected  with  the  other 
parts  of  that  hypothefis,  by  fuppofing  a  fmall  revolution 
in  the  Earth’s  axis  from  ead  to  wed.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
connected  this  motion  by  the  fame  principle  of  gravity,  by 
which  he  had  united  all  the  others,  and  diewed  how  the 
elevation  of  the  parts  of  the  Earth  at  the  equator  mud,  by 
by  the  attraction  of  the  Sun,  produce  the  fame  retrograde 
motion  of  the  nodes  of  the  ecliptic,  which  it  produced  on  the 
nodes  of  the  Moon.  He  computed  the  quantity  of  motion 
which  could  arife  from  this  aCtion  of  the  Sun,  and  his  cal¬ 
culations  here  too  entirely  correfponded  with  the  obferva¬ 
tions  of  adronomers. 

Comets  had  hitherto,  of  all  the  appearances  in  the  hea¬ 
vens,  been  the  lead  attended  to  by  adronomers.  The 
rarity  and  incondancy  of  their  appearance,  Teemed  to  fe- 
parate  them  entirely  from  the  condant,  regular,  and  uni¬ 
form,  objects  in  the  heavens,  and  to  make  them  referable 
more  the  incondant,  tranfitory,  and  accidental,  pheno¬ 
mena  of  thofe  regions  that  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Earth.  Aridotle,  Eudoxus,  Hipparchus,  Ptolemy, 
and  Purbach,  therefore,  had  all  degraded  them  below  the 
Moon,  and  ranked  them  among  the  meteors  of  the  upper 
regions  of  the  air.  The  obfervations  of  Tycho  Brahe 
demondrated  that  they  afcended  into  the  celedial  regions, 
and  were  often  higher  than  Venus  or  the  Sun.  Des  Cartes, 
at  random,  fuppofed  them  to  be  always  higher  than  even 
the  orbit  of  Saturn  ;  and  feems,  by  tire  fuperior  elevation 
he  thus  bedowed  upon  them,  to  have  been  willing  to  com- 
penfate  that  unjuft  degradation  which  they  had  Coffered 
for  fo  many  ages  before.  The  obfervations  of  fome  later 
aftronomers  demondrated,  that  they  too  revolved  about 
the  Sun,  and  might  therefore  be  parts  of  the  folar  fydem. 
Newton  accordingly  applied  his  mechanical  principle  of 
gravity  to  explain  the  motions  of  thefe  bodies.  That  they 
defcribed  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  had  been  difcovered 
by  the  obfervations  of  fome  later  aftronomers  ;  and  New¬ 
ton  endeavoured  to  (hew  how  from  this  principle,  and 
thofe  obfervations,  the  nature  and  podtion  of  their  feveral 
orbits  might  be  ascertained,  and  their  periodic  times  de¬ 
termined,  fo  as  even  to  predict  the  returns  of  them. 

But  of  all  the  arguments  of  the  Newtonian  philofophy, 
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which  would  appear  to  be  mod  above  the  reach  of  human 
reafon,  is  that  which  computes  the  weights  and  denlities 
of  the  Sun,  and  of  the  feveral  planets.  This,  however, 
was  indil'penfably  necelfary  to  complete  the  coherence  of 
the  Newtopian  fydem.  The  power  of  attraction  which, 
according  to  the  theory  of  gravity,  each  body  poirdfes,  is 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  that 
body,  but  the  periodic  time  in  which  one  body,  at  a  given 
didance,  revolves  round  another  that  attracts  it,  is  fliorter 
in  proportion  as  this  power  is  greater,  and  confequently  as 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  attracting  body.  If  the 
denlities  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  were  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  Earth,  the  periodic  times  of  their  feveral  fatellites 
would  be  fhorter  than  by  obfervation  they  are  found  to  be, 
becaufe  the  quantity  of  matter,  and  confequently  the  at¬ 
tracting  power,  of  each  of  them,  would  be  as  the  cubes  of 
their  diameters.  By  comparing  the  bulks  of  thole  planets, 
and  the  periodic  times  of  their  datellites,  it  is  found  that, 
upon  the  hypothefis  of  gravity,  thedenlity  of  Jupiter  mud 
b_*  greater  than  that  of  Saturn,  and  the  denfity  of  the  Earth 
greater  than  that  of  Jupiter.  This  feems  to  edablifh  it 
as  a  law  in  the  fydem,  that  the  nearer  the  feveral  planets 
approach  to  the  Sun,  the  denfity  of  their  matter  is  the 
greater  :  a  conditution  of  things  which  would  feem  to  be 
the  mod  advantageous  of  any  that  could  have  been  eftab- 
li  filed  ;  as  water  of  the  fame  denfity  with  that  of  our  Earth, 
would  freeze  under  the  equator  of  Saturn,  and  boil  under 
that  of  Mercury. 

Such  is  the  folar  fydem  adltmed  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  a 
fydem  vvliofe  parts  are  all  more  driCtly  connected  together, 
than  thofe  of  any  other  philofophical  hypothefis.  Allow 
his  principle,  the  univerfality  of  gravity,  and  that  it  de- 
creafes  as  the  fquares  of  the  didance  increafe,  and  all  the 
appearances,  which  he  joins  together  by  it,  necedarily  fol¬ 
low.  Neither  is  their  connection  merely  a  general  and  loofe 
connection,  as  that  of  mod  other  fydems,  in  which  either 
thefe  appearances,  or  fome  fuch  like  appearances,  might 
indid'erently  have  been  expeCted,  It  is  every  where  the 
mod  precife  and  particular  that  can  be  imagined,  and  af- 
certains  the  time,  the  place,  the  quantity,  the  duration, 
of  each  individual  phenomenon,  to  beexaCtly  fuch  as,  by 
obfervation,  they  had  been  determined  to  be.  Neither 
are  the  principles  of  union,  which  it  employs,  fuch  as  the 
imagination  can  find  any  difficulty  in  going  along  with. 
The  gravity  of  matter  is,  of  all  its  qualities,  after  its  inert- 
nefs,  that  which  is  mod  familiar  to  us.  We  never  aCt 
upon  it  without  having  occafion  to  obferve  this  property. 
The  law  too,  by  which  it  is  fuppoled  to  diminifh  as  it  re¬ 
cedes  from  its  centre,  is  the  fame  which  takes  place  in  all 
other  qualities  which  are  propagated  in  rays  from  a  centre, 
in  light,  and  in  every  thing  elfe  of  the  fame  kind.  It  is 
fuch,  that  we  not  only  find  that  it  does  take  place  in  all 
fuch  qualities,  but  we  are  necedarily  determined  to  con¬ 
ceive  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  it  mud  take 
place.  The  oppofition  which  was  made  in  France,  and  in 
fome  other  foreign  nations,  to  the  prevalence  of  this  fyl¬ 
tem,  did  not  arife  from  any  difficulty  which  mankind  na¬ 
turally  felt  in  conceiving  gravity  as  an  original  and  pri¬ 
mary  mover  in  the  conditution  of  the  univerfe.  The 
Cartefian  fydem,  which  had  prevailed  fo  generally  before 
it,  had  accudomed  mankind  to  conceive  motion  as  never 
beginning,  but  in  confequence  of  impulfe,  and  had  con¬ 
nected  the  defcent  of  heavy  bodies,  near  the  furface  of 
the  Earth  and  the  other  planets,  by  this  more  general  bond 
of  union  ;  and  it  was  the  attachment  the  world  had  con¬ 
ceived  for  this  account  of  things,  which  indifpofed  them  to 
that  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  His  fydem,  however,  now  pre¬ 
vails  overall  oppofition,  and  has  advanced  to  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  the  mod  univerfal  empire  that  was  ever  edablidied 
in  philofophy.  His  principles,  it  mud  be  acknowledged, 
have  a  degree  of  firmnefs  and  folidity  that  we  Ihould  in 
vain  look  for  in  any  other  fydem.  The  mod  fceptical  can¬ 
not  avoid  feeling  this.  They  not  only  connedt  together 
mod  perfectly  all  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  which 
had  been  oblerved  before  his  time,  but  thole  alio  which 


the  perfevering  indudry  and  more  perfect  indruments  of 
later  adronomers  have  made  known  to  us;  have  been  either 
eafily  and  immediately  explained  by  the  application  of  his 
principles,  or  have  been  explained  in  confequence  of  more- 
laborious  and  accurate  calculations  from  thefe  principle.;, 
than  had  been  indituted  before.  Can  we  wonder  then, 
that  it  Ihould  have  gained  the  general  and  complete  appro¬ 
bation  of  mankind,  and  that  it  Ihould  now  be  conddered, 
not  as  an  attempt  to  conned!  in  the  imagination  the  pheno-. 
mena  of  the  heavens,  but  as  the  greated  difeovery  that 
ever  was-  made  by  man,  the  difeovery  of  an  immenle  chain 
ot  the  moll  important  andfublime  truths,  all  clofely  con- 
nedted  together  by  one  capital  fadl,  of  the  reality  of  which 
we  have  daily  experience.  See  Phil.  Elf.  (edt.  iv. 

From  the  date  of  thefe  improvements  of  Sir  ifaac  New¬ 
ton,  to  the  era  of  the  adronomical  fame  of  Dr.  Herfchel, 
though  the  intervening  fpace  was  long,  though  the  num¬ 
ber  of  adronomers  was  increafed,  and  though  alfiduity  in 
obferving  was  allifted  by  accuracy  and  perfection  in  the  in- 
druments  of  obfervation,  yet  we  hear  of  no  further  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Copernican  fydem,  nor  of  any  new  difeoveries 
in  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  by  which  the  fcienceof 
adronomy  could  be  improved  or  enlarged,  other  than  the 
celebrated  difquilitions  of  La  Place  and  La  Grange,  who, 
guided  by  a  molt  refined  calculus,  have  anticipated  the  re- 
fearches  of  future  centuries,  by  difclofing  thofe  beautiful 
cycles  which  bind  and  perpetuate  the  revolutions  of  nature. 
Beyond  all  this,  however,  the  penetrating  eye  of  Dr.  Herf¬ 
chel,  on  March  13,  1781,  difeovered  a  new  planet,  confi- 
derably  more  remote  in  the  folar  fydem  than  that  of  Sa¬ 
turn.  The  attention  of  this  able  adronomer  was  fird 
drawn  towards  it  by  the  deadinefs  of  its  light ;  this  indu¬ 
ced  him  to  apply  greater  magnifying  powers  to  his  telef- 
cope,  by  which  its  diameter  w  as  increafed,  and  its  general 
appearances  brought  more  into  view.  In  two  days  he  ob- 
felved  that  its  place  was. changed,  and  he  then  concluded 
that  it  was  a  comet ;  but  in  a  little  time,  and,  after  a  con- 
fultation  with  other  adronomers,  he  determined  it  to  be  a 
planet,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  ecliptic,  and  the  direction 
of  its  motion  ;  being  dationary  in  the  time  and  in  fuch  cir- 
cumdances  as  correfpond  with  fimilar  appearances  in  other 
planets.  With  a  telefcope  which  magnifies  about  300 
times,  it  appears  to  have  a  very  well-defined  vifibie  difk; 
but  with  indruments  of  a  fmaller  power  it  can  hardly  be 
didinguilhed  from  a  fixed  dar  between  the  fixth  and  fe- 
venth  magnitude.  In  a  clear  night,  and  when  the  Moot 
is  abfent,  it  may  be  feen  with  the  naked  eye.  Dr.  Herfchel 
has  fince  fhewn  that  it  is  attended  by  two  fatellites ;  a  dif¬ 
eovery  that  afforded  him  confiderable  pleafure,  as  the  lit¬ 
tle  fecondary  planets  feemed  to  give  a  dignity  to  the  pri¬ 
mary  one,  and  to  raife  it  into  a  more  confpicuotis  fituation 
among  the  great  bodies  of  our  folar  fydem.  For  this  dif¬ 
eovery  Dr.  Herfchel  obtained  from  the  Royal  Society  the 
honorary  recompence  of  Sir  Godfrey  Copley’s  medal  ;  and 
his  majedy  has  taken  him  under  his  protection,  and  grant¬ 
ed  him  an  annual  lalary.  By  this  princely  munificence, 
the  king  wifely  gave  (cope  to  a  very  uncommon  genius, 
which  has  enabled  hint  to  profecute  his  adronomical  Un¬ 
dies  with  unremitted  ardour. 

That  the  mind  may  readily  embrace  a  clear  comprehen- 
fion  of  the  three  mod  popular  fydems  of  which  we  have 
been  fpeaking,  namely,  the  Ptolemaic,  Tychonic,  and  Co¬ 
pernican,  we  have  in  the  Adronomical-Piate  I.  projected 
figures  of  each  of  them,  and  of  which  the  following  is  an 
explanation  : 

Fig.  r,  reprefents  the  Sydem  introduced  by  Ptolemy,  in 
which  he  fuppofed  the  Earth  to  be  at  red  in  the  centre, 
and  the  Sun  and  planets  to  move  in  circles  round  it.  The 
])  Moon  he  placed  fird  and  neared,  to  enable  her  to  per¬ 
form  her  monthly  revolutions.  Next  to  the  Moon  was 
placed  ^  Mercury  ;  next  above  him  9  Venus  ;  and  then 
the  0  Sun,  occupying  the  fourth  circle,  whole  complete 
revolution  was  taken  to  be  the  meafure  of  the  year.  Next 
above  the  Sun  was  $  Mars,  then  Jupiter,  and  next 
Tp  Saturn,  in  their  leparate  and  proper  orbits.  The  fir¬ 
mament, 
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mament,  or  fphere  of  the  fixed  ftars  *#,  was  thought  to  be 
the  boundary  next  above  the  orbit  of  Saturn  ;  and  beyond 
this  boundary  he  conceived  there  were  two  folid  or  cryf- 
talline  heavens,  to  which  the  fixed  ftars  were  attached. 
This  beautiful  concave  fhell  or  canopy  he  fuppofed  to  be 
inclofed  by  the  prirnum  mobile,  which,  turning  round  once 
in  twenty-four  hours,  carried  with  it  all  the  reft.  The 
primum  mobile  he  imagined  was  every  way  encompafi'ed  by 
the  empyrean  heaven,  which  he  conceived  to  be  of  a  cu¬ 
bic  form,  the  feat  of  blifs,  and  the  abode  of  angels  and 
divine  fpirits. 

Fig.  3,  is  the  Syftem  adorned  by  Tycho  Brahe,  in  which 
both  the  Sun  and  the  Earth  are  made  to  occupy  diftinCt 
centres.  The  Earth  was  fuppofed  the  centre  of  the  orbits 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon  ;  but  the  Sun  was  fuppofed  to  be 
the  centre  of  the  orbits  of  the  five  planets;  fo  that  the 
Sun,  with  all  the  planets,  were  in  this  fcheme  made  to 
turn  round  the  Earth,  in  order  to  fave  the  motion  of  the 
Earth  round  its  axis  once  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  or¬ 
bit  of  the  fuperior  planet  Saturn  was  fuppofed  to  be  ex¬ 
ternally  bounded  by  the  fphere  of  the  fixed  ftars.  The 
orbits  of  tl'.e  feveral  planets  are  diftinguiftied  in  this  figure 
by  the  fame  characters  as  in  the  preceding. 

Fig.  3,  reprefents  the  Copernican  or  Solar  Syftem,  as 
now  uni  verbally  admitted  by  the  aftronomers  in  every  part 
of  the  civilifed  world  ;  but  by  this  fyftem  is  meant  that 
portion  alone  of  the  univerfe  which  comprehends  the  Sun, 
the  planets  with  their  moons  or  fatelites,  and  the  comets. 
The  Sun  is  placed  in  or  near  the  centre,  about  whom  the 
planets  continually  move  with  different  degrees  of  velocity, 
and  at  different  diftances.  The  firft  and  neareft  to  the  Sun 
is  Mercury,  next  Venus,  then  the  Earth  and  Moon;  next 
beyond  thefe  is  Mars ;  after  him,  Jupiter;  then  Saturn; 
and  above,  and  far  remote  from  him,  the  new  ly-difcovered 
Georgian  planet.  Above  the  obfenre  orbit  of  this  planet 
are  the  flarry  heavens,  boundlefs  and  immeafurable.  Each 
of  thefe  planets  are  diftinguiftied  in  the  Plate  by  their  pro¬ 
per  aftroftomical  mark  or  character,  as  before. 

Mercury  and  Venus,  being  within  the  Earth’s  orbit,  are 
called  inferior  planets-,  but  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the 
Georgiutn  Sidus,  being  without  or  above  the  Earth’s  or¬ 
bit,  are  called  fuperior  planets.  The  Georgian  planet  is 
attended  by  two  farellites  or  moons,  Saturn  by  feven,  Ju¬ 
piter  by  four,  and  the  Earth  by  one;  all  of  thefe,  except¬ 
ing  the  laft,  are  invifible  to  tl'.e  naked  eye,  on  account  of 
tlte  fmallnefs  of  their  lize,  and  the  greatnefs  of  their  dif- 
tance  from  us. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  planets  uniformly  and  at  all  times 
refpett  the  Sun  as  the  centre  of  their  motion,  they  do  not 
always  preferve  the  fame  diftance  from  him;  neither  do 
they  all  move  in  the  fame  plane,  though  every  one  of  them 
revolves  in  an  orbit  whole  plane  if  extended  would  pafs 
through  the  fun’s  centre.  Each  of  them  moves  in  an  or¬ 
bit  fomewhat  elliptical ;  and'  thus  fometimes  approaches 
nearer,  and  at  other  times  recedes  farther  from,  the  Sun 
than  before.  This  deviation  from  a  circle  is  called  the 
eccentricity  of  the  orbit.  But  though  the  orbits  of  all  the 
planets  are  really  elliptical;  yet,  as  the  principal  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  Copernican  fyftem  may  be  fatisfaCtorily  illtif- 
trated,  by  confidering  them  as  circular,  the  latter  fttppo- 
fition  is  ufually  adopted,  in  giving  a  general  delineation 
or  idea  of  the  difpolition  and  motion  of  the  heavenly  bo¬ 
dies.  The  orbits  of  the  comets  are  exceedingly  long  ovals, 
or  ellipfes,  as  fttewn  by  part  of  one  in  the  preceding  figure 
of  the  Copernican  fyftem.  They  are  of  fuch  vaft  circum¬ 
ferences,  that  at  one  period  of  their  courfe  through  them, 
they-  approach  fo  near  to  the  Sun,  as  to  be  almoft  melted 
by  his  heat,  and  then  go  olf  again  to  diftances  fo  immenfe, 
that  they  mult  be  totally  deprived  both  of  his  heat  and  light. 

Before  we  enter  upon  an  inveftigation  of  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  celeftial  bodies  which  form  the  folar  fyf¬ 
tem,  we  (hall  purfue  our  hiftorical  detail  fomewhat  far¬ 
ther,  in  order  to  ftate  the  recent  difeoveries  of  Dr.  Herf- 
chel  in  the  region  of  the  ftarry  heavens.  Encouraged  by 
the  fuccefs  of  his  late  fpeculations  concerning  the  Geor- 
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gian  planet,  and  influenced  by  the  extenffve  field  which 
opened  to  his  view,  in  confequence  of  the  improvements 
and  larger  powers  he  had  communicated  to  the  telefcope. 
Dr.  Herfchel,  with  Angular  induftry  and  perfeverance,  un¬ 
dertook  the  laborious  talk  of  making  a  long  fucceflion  of 
minute  obfervations,  in  order  more  clearly  to  alcertain  the 
phenomena  of  the  fidereal  heavens  ;  the  progrefs  and  re- 
f ult  of  which  follows  in  his  own  words: 

“  Hitherto  (fays  he)  the  lidereal  heavens  have,  not  ina¬ 
dequately  for  the  purpofe  defigned,  been  reprefented  as  the 
concave  furface  of  a  iphere,  in  the  centre  of  which  the 
eye  of  the  obferver  is  fuppofed  to  be  placed.  It  is  true, 
the  various  magnitudes  of  the  fixed  ftars  even  then  plainly 
fuggefted  to  us,  and  would  have  better  fuited,  the  idea  of 
an  expanded  firmament  of  three  dimenfions  ;  but  t lie  ob¬ 
fervations  upon  which  1  am  now  going  to  enter,  ftill  farther 
illuftrate  and  enforce  the  necellity  of  confidering  the  hea¬ 
vens  in  this  point  of  view.  In  future  therefore  we  ftiall 
look  upon  thofe  regions  into  which  we  penetrate  by  means 
of  telefcopes,  as  a  naturalift  regardsa  rich  extent  of  ground 
or  chain  of  mountains,  containing  ftrata  varioully  inclined 
and  directed,  as  well  as  confiding  of  very  different  mate¬ 
rials.  A  furface  of  a  globe  or  map  therefore  will  but  ill 
delineate  the  interior  parts  of  the  heavens.” 

With  a  powerful  telefcope  of  twenty  feet  focal  length, 
and  an  aperture  of  eighteen  incites,  Dr.  Herfchel  firft  be¬ 
gan  to  furvey  the  via  laElea,  and  found  that  it  completely 
refolved  the  whitifti  appearance  into  ftars,  which  the  te¬ 
lefcopes  he  formerly  tiled  had  not  light  enough  to  do. 
The  portion  he  firft  obferved  was  that  about  the  hand  and 
club  of  Orion  ;  and  found  therein  an  aftonifhing  multitude 
of  ftars,  uhofe  number  he  endeavoured  to  eftimate  by 
counting  many  fields,  or  fpaces  taken  in  at  one  view  by 
his  telefcope,  and  computing  from  a  mean  of  thele  how 
many  might  be  contained  in  a  given  portion  of  the  ntijky- 
way.  In  the  moft  vacant  place  to  be  met  with  in  that 
neighbourhood  he  found  fixty-three  ftars;  other  fix  fields 
contained  i  to,  fixty,  feventy,  ninety,  feventy,  and  leventy- 
four,  ftars  ;  a  mean  of  all  which. gave  feventy-nine  for  the 
number  of  ftars  to  each  field;  and  thus  he  found,  that  by 
allowing  fifteen  minutes  for  the  diameter  of  his  field  of 
view,  a  belt  of  fifteen  degrees  long  and  two  broad,  which 
he  had  often  feen  pafs  before  his  telefcope  in  an  hour’s 
time,  could  not  contain  lels  than  50,000  ftars,  large  enough 
to  be  diftinCtly  numbered;  belides  which,  he  fufpeCted 
twice  as  many  more,  which  could  be  feen  only  now  and 
then  by  faint  glimpfes,  for  want  of  fufficient  light. 

The  fuccefs  he  had  within  the  milky-way  foon  induced 
him  to  turn  his  telefcope  to  the  nebulous  parts  of  the  hea¬ 
vens,  from  which  a  lift  of  103  nebulae  had  been  publilhed 
in  the  CcnnoiJ/'ance  des  Temps  lor  1783  and  1784,  as  obferved 
by  Meftier  and  Mechain ;  fome  of  which  they  could  re- 
folve,  and  fome  they  could  not.  Dr.  Herfchel,  however, 
found  them  all  to  yield  to  a  Newtonian  reflector  of  twenty 
feet  focal  diftance  and  twelve  inches  aperture  ;  which  plain¬ 
ly  difeovered  them  to  be  compofed  of  ftars,  or  at  leaft  to 
contain  ftars,  and  to  Ihew  every  other  indication  pf  confift- 
ing  of  them  entirely.  “  The  nebulae  (fays  he)  are  arran¬ 
ged  into  ftrata,  and  run  on  to  a  great  length  ;  and  fome  of 
them  1  have  been  able  to  purfue,  and  to  guefs  pretty  well 
at  their  form  and  direction.  It  is  probable  enough  that 
they  may  (urround  the  whole  ftarry  fphere  of  the  heavens, 
not  unlike  the  milky-way,  which  undoubtedly  is  nothing 
but  a  ftratum  of  fixed  (tars.  And  as  this  latter  immenfe 
ftarry  bed  is  not  of  equal  breadth  or  luftre  in  every  part, 
nor  runs  on  in  one  ftraight  direction,  but  is  curved,  and 
even  divided  into  two  ftreams  along  a  very  confiderable 
portion  of  it;  we  may  likewife  expect  the  greateft  variety 
in  the  ftrata  of  the  clutters  of  ftars  and  nebulae.  One  of 
thele  nebulous  beds  is  fo  rich,  that,  in  palling  through  a 
feCtion  of  it  in  the  time  of  only  thirty- fix  minutes,  I  have 
detected  no  lets  than  thirty-one  nebulae,  all  distinctly  vifi- 
ble  upon  a  fine  blue  fky.  Their  fituation  and  lhape,  as 
well  as  condition,  feem  to  denote  the  greateft  variety  ima¬ 
ginable.  In  another  ftratum,  or  perhaps  a  different  branch 
3  of 
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of  the  former,  I  have  often  feen  double  and  treble  nebu¬ 
la:  varioufly  arranged;  large  ones  with  fmall  feeming  at¬ 
tendants;  narrow,  but  much  extended  lucid  nebulae  or 
bright  dallies;  fome  of  the  fliape  of  a  fan,  refembling  an 
elettric  brufli  i (Filing'  from  a  lucid  point ;  others  of  the  co- 
metic  fliape,  with  a  feeming  nucleus  in  the  centre,  or  like 
cloudy  liars,  furrounded  with  a  nebulous  atmofphere :  a 
different  fort  again  contain  a  nebulofity  of  the  milky  kind, 
like  that  wonderful  inexplicable  phenomenon  about  0  Ori- 
onis;  while  others  fhine  with  a  fainter  mottled  kind  of 
light,  which  denotes  their  being  refolvable  into  (tars. 

“  It  is  very  probable  that  the  great  ftratum  called  the 
milky-way  is  that  in  which  the  fun  is  placed,  though  per¬ 
haps  not  in  the  very  centre  of  its  thicknefs.  We  gather 
this  from  the  appearance  of  the  galaxy,  which  feems  to 
encompafs  the  whole  heavens,  as  it  certainly  mud  do  if 
the  fun  is  within  the  fame.  For  fuppofe  a  number  of  (tars 
arranged  between  two  parallel  planes,  indefinitely  extend¬ 
ed  every  way,  but  at  a  given  conliderable  diflance  from 
one  another,  and  calling  this  a  fidereal  ftratum,  an  eye 
placed  fomewhere  within  it  will  fee  all  the  ftars  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  planes  of  the  ftratum  projected  into  a  great 
circle,  which  will  appear  lucid  on  account  of  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  the  ftars,  while  the  reft  of  the  heavens  at  the  (ides 
will  only  feem  to  be  fcattered  over  with  conftellations, 
more  or  lefs  crowded  according  to  the  diftance  of  the  planes 
or  number  of  ftars  contained  in  the  thicknefs  or  tides  of 
the  ftratum. 

“  Thus,  in  the  annexed  figure,  an  eye  at  S  within  the 
ftratum  ab,  will  fee  the  ftars  in  the  direction  of  its  length 
a  b,  or  height  ed,  with  all  thofe  in  the  intermediate  fitu- 
ation,  projected  into  the  lucid  circle  ABCD;  while  thofe 
in  the  fides  me,  nw,  will  be  feen  fcattered  over  the  re¬ 
maining  part  of  the  heavens  at  MVNW.  If  the  eye  were 


placed  fomewhere  without  t he  ftratum,  at  no  very  great 
diftance,  the  appearance  of  the  ftars  within  it  would  aflume 
the  form  of  one  of  the  lcffcr  circles  of  the  fphere,  which 
would  be  more  or  lefs  contracted  to  the  diftance  of  the 
eye ;  and,  if  tills  diflance  were  exceedingly  increafed,  the 
whole  ftratum  might  at  laft  be  drawn  together  into  a  lucid 
fpot  of  any  fliape,  according  to  the  petition,  length,  and 
height,  of  the  ftratum.  Let  us  now  fuppofe,  that  a  branch 
or  (mailer  ftratum  ftiould  run  out  from  the  former  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  direction,  and  let  it  alfo  be  contained  between  two  pa¬ 
rallel  planes  extended  indefinitely  onwards,  but  fo  that  the 
eye  may  be  placed  in  the  great  ftratum  fomewhere  before 
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the  feparation,  and  not  far  ft‘om  the  place  where  the  ftrata 
are  (till  united  ;  then  will  this  fecond  ftratum  not  be  pro¬ 
jected  into  a  bright  circle  like  the  former,  but  will  be  feen 
as  a  lucid  branch  proceeding  from  the  firft,  and  returning 
to  it  again  at  a  certain  diftance  lefs  than  a  femicircle.  Thus, 
in  the  fame  figure,  the  ftars  in  the  fmall  ftratum  pg,  will 
be  projected  into  a  bright  arch  at  PR,  which,  after  its  fe¬ 
paration  from  the  circle  CBD,  unites  with  it  again  at  P. 

“  What  has  been  inftanced  in  parallel  planes  may  eafily 
be  applied  to  ftrata  irregularly  bounded,  and  running  in 
various  directions ;  for  their  projection  will  of  confequerice 
vary  according  to  the  quantities  of  the  variations  in  the 
ftrata,  and  the  diftance  of  the  eye  from  the  fame.  .  And 
thus  tiny  kind  of  curvatures,  as  well  as  various  degrees  of 
brightnefs,  may  be  produced  in  the  projections. 

“  From  appearances,  then,  as  I  obferved  before,  w'e  may 
infer,  that  the  Sun  is  molt  likely  placed  in  one  of  the  great 
ftrata  of  the  fixed  ftars,  and  very  probably  not  far  from 
the  place  where  fome  fmaller  ftratum  branches  out  from 
it.  Such  a  fuppofition  will  fatisfactorily,  and  with  great 
fimplicity,  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  the  milky- 
way  ;  which,  according  to  this  hypothefis,  is  no  other  than 
the  appearance  of  the  projection  of  the  ftars  contained  in 
this  ftratum  and  its  fecondary  branch.  As  a  farther  in¬ 
ducement  to  look  on  the  galaxy  in  this  point  of  view,  let 
it  be  confldered,  that  we  can  no  longer  doubt  of  its  whi- 
tifti  appearance  arifing  from  the  mixed  luftre  of  the  num- 
berlefs  ftars  that  cempofe  it.  Now',  ftiould  we  fuppofe  it 
to  be  an  irregular  ring  of  ftars,  in  the  centre  nearly  of 
which  we  muft  then  fuppofe  the  Sun  to  be  placed,  it  will 
appear  not  a  little  extraordinary,  that  the  Sun,  being  a 
fixed  ftar  like  thofe  which  compofe  this  imagined  ring, 
fhould  juft  be  in  the  centre  of  fuch  a  multitude  of  celeftial 
bodies,  without  any  apparent  reafon  for  this  lingular  dif- 
tinClion  ;  whereas,  on  our  fuppofition,  every  ftar  in  this 
ftratum,  not  very  near  the  termination  of  its  length  or 
height,  will  be  fo  placed-as  alfo  to  have  its  own  galaxy, 
with  only  fuch  variations  in  the  form  and  luftre  of  it  as 
may  arife  from  the  particular  fituation  of  each  ftar. 

“  Various  methods  may  be  taken  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  the  Sun’s  place  in  the  fidereal  ftratum,  one  of  which  I 
have  put  in  practice  :  I  call  it  gauging  the  heavens,  or  the 
Jlar-gauge.  It  confifts  in  repeatedly  taking  the  number  of 
ftars  in  ten  fields  of  view  of  my  refleftor  very  near  each 
other;  and,  by  adding  their  films,  and  cutting  off  one  de¬ 
cimal  on  the  right,  a  mean  of  the  contents  of  the  heavens 
in  all  the  parts  w  hich  are  thus  gauged  are  obtained.  Thus 
it  appears,  that  the  number  of  ftars  increafes  very  much 
as  we  approach  the  milky-way  ;  for,  in  the  parallel  from 
ninety-tw  o  to  ninety-four  degrees  north  polar  diftance,  and 
right  afeenfion  15I1.  10',  the  ftar-gauge  runs  up  from  9-4. 
ftars  Ln  the  field  to  i8-6  in  about  an  hour  and  an  half; 
whereas  in  the  parallel  from  feventy-eight  to  eighty  de¬ 
grees  north  polar  diftance,  and  R.  A.  11,  12,  13,  and  14, 
hours,  it  very  feldom  rifes  above  four.  We  are,  however, 
to  remember,  that,  with  different  inftruments,  the  account 
of  the  gauges  will  be  very  different,  efpecially  on  our  fup¬ 
pofition  of  the  Sun  in  a  ftratum  of  ftars. 

“  In  my  obfervations  on  nebulae,  I  found,  that  I  gene¬ 
rally  detected  them  in  certain  directions  rather  than  in 
others:  that  thefpaccs  preceding  them  were  generally  quite 
deprived  of  their  ftars,  fo  as  often  to  afford  many  fields 
without  a  fingle  ftar  in  it:  that  the  nebulae  generally  ap¬ 
peared  fome  time  after  among  ftars  of  a  certain  confidera- 
ble  (ize,  and  but  feldom  among  very  fmall  ftars:  that, 
when  1  came  to  one  nebula,  1  generally  found  feveral  more 
in  the  neighbourhood  :  that  afterwards  a  conliderable  time 
palfed  before  1  came  to  another  parcel.  Thefe  events  be¬ 
ing  often  repeated  in  different  altitudes  of  my  telefcope, 
and  fome  of  them  at  confiderable  diftances  from  each  other, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  the  intermediate  fpaces  between  the 
fweeps  might  alfo  contain  nebulae  ;  and  i  fometimes  found 
this  to  hold  good.  The  w'ell-known  nebula  of  Cancer,  vi- 
fibie  to  the  naked  eye,  is  probably  one  belonging  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  ftratum,  in  which  I  fuppofe  it  to  be  fo  placed  as  to 
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lie  neared  to  ns.  This  ftratum  I  (hall  call  that  of  Cancer. 
It  runs  £  Cancri  towards  the  fouth,  over  the  fixty-feventh 
nebula  of  the  Connoi/Tance  des  Temps,  which  is  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  and  pretty-much  comprefled  clufter  of  ftars,  eafily  to 
be  feen  by  any  good  telefcope;  and  in  which  I  have  ob- 
ferved  above  200  ftars  at  once  in  the  field  of  view  of  my 
great  re  Bettor  with  a  power  of  157.  This  clutter  appear¬ 
ing  fo  plainly  with  any  good  common  telefcope,  and  being 
fo  near  to  the  one  which  may  be  feen  with  the  naked  eye, 
denotes  it  to  be  probably  the  next  in  diftance  to  that  with¬ 
in  the  quartile  formed  by  7,  0.  From  the  fixty-fe¬ 

venth  nebula  the  ftratum  of  Cancer  proceeds  towards  the 
head  of  Hydra;  but  1  have  not  traced  it  farther  than  the 
equator.  Another  ftratum,  which  perhaps  approaches 
nearer  to  the  foiar  fyftem  than  any  of  the  reft,  and  whofe 
fituation  is  nearly  at  reCtangles  with  the  great  fidereal  ftra- 
tnm  in  which  the  Sun  is  placed,  is  that  of  Coma  Berenices, 
as  1  (hall  call  it.  I  fuppofe  the  Coma  itfelf  to  be  one  of 
the  clufters  in  it,  arid  that  on  account  of  its  nearnefs  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  fo  fcattered.  It  has  many  capital  nebulae  ve- 
py  near  it  :  and  in  all  probability  this  ftratum  runs  out  a 
very  confiderable  way.  It  may  perhaps  even  make  the 
circuit  of  the  heavens,  though  very  likely  not  in  one  of 
the  great  circles  of  the  fphere  ;  for,  unlefs  it  lltould  chance 
to  interfeCt  the  great  fidereal  ftratum  of  the  milky-way  be¬ 
fore-mentioned,  in  the  very  place  in  which  the  Sun  is  fta- 
tioned,  fuch  an  appearance  would  hardly  be  produced. 
However,  if  the  ftratum  of  Coma  Berenices  (hould_  ex¬ 
tend  fo  far  as  I  apprehend  it  may,  the  direction  of  it  to¬ 
wards  the  north  lies  probably,  with  fome  windings,  thro* 
the  Great  Bear  onwards  to  Caftiopeia,  thence  through  the 
Girdle  of  Andromeda  and  the  Northern  Filh,  proceeding 
towards  Cetus;  while  towards  the  fouth  it  paffes  through 
the  Virgin,  probably  on  to  the  tail  of  Hydra  and  Centau- 
rus.” 

By  a  continued  feries  of  obfervations,  Dr.  Herfchel  be¬ 
came  more  confirmed  in  his  opinion;  and  in  a  fucceeding 
.paper  has  given  a  (ketch  concerning  the  interior  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  fidereal  heavens.  “  That  the  milky-way  (fays 
he)  is  a  mod  extenfive  ftratum  of  ftars  of  various  fizes,  ad¬ 
mits  no  longer  of  the  leal!  doubt ;  and  that  our  Sun  is  one 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  belonging  to  it,  is  as  evident.  I 
have  now  viewed  and  gauged  this  (hining  zone  in  almoft 
every  direction,  and  find  it  compofed  of  (hining  ftars,  whofe 
number,  by  the  account  of  thofe  gauges,  conftantly  increa- 
fes  and  decreafes  in  proportion  to  its  apparent  brightnefs 
to  the  naked  eye.  But,  in  order  to  develope  the  ideas  of 
the  univerfe  that  have  beenfuggefted  by  my  late  obferva¬ 
tions,  it  will  be  beft  to  take  the  fubjeCt  from  a  point  of 
view  at  a  confiderable  diftance  both  of  fpace  a.nd  time. 
Let  us  then  fuppofe  numberlefs  ftars  of  various  fizes  fcat¬ 
tered  over  an  indefinite  portion  of  fpace,  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  be  almoft  equally  diftributed  through  the  whole. 
The  laws  of  attraction,  which  no  doubt  extend  to  the  re- 
nioteft  regions  of  the  fixed  ftars,  will  operate  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  mod  probably  to  produce  the  following  remarkable 
cffeCts  : 

“  Firft,  it  will  frequently  happen,  that  a  ftar,  being  con- 
fiderably  larger  than  its  neighbouring  ones,  will  attraCt 
them  more  than  they  will  be  attracted  by  others  that  are 
immediately  around  them;  by  which  means  they  will  be 
in  time,  as  it  were,  condenfed  about  a  centre  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  form  themfelves  into  a  clufter  of  ftars  of  almoft 
a  globular  figure,  more  or  lefs  regularly  fo  according  to 
the  fize  and  original  diftance  of  the  furrounding  ftars.  The 
perturbations  of  thefe  mutual  attractions  muft  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  very  intricate,  as  we  may  eafily  comprehend,  by 
confidering  what  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  faid,  Princip.  lib.i. 
prob.  38,  et  feq.  But,  in  order  to  apply  this  great  author’s 
reafoning  of  bodies  moving  in  ellipfes  to  fuch  as  are  here 
for  a  while  fuppofed  to  have  no  other  motion  than  what 
their  mutual  gravity  has  imparted  to  them,  we  muft  fup¬ 
pofe  the  conjugate  axes  of  thefe  ellipfes  indefinitely  dimi- 
aifhed,  whereby  the  ellipfes  will  become  ftraight  lines. 
“II.  The  next  cafe,  which  will  happen  almoft  as  fre= 
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quently  as  the  former,  is  where  a  few  ftars,  though  nof 
fuperior  in  fize  to  the  reft,  may  chance  to  be  rather  nearer 
each  other  than  the  furrounding  ones;  for  here  al(o  will 
be  formed  a  prevailing  attraction  in  the  combined  centre 
of  gravity  of  them  all,  which  will  occafion  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  ftars  to  draw  together  ;  not,  indeed,  fo  as  to  form  a  re¬ 
gular  globular  figure,  but,  however,  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  be  condenfed  towards  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  whole  irregular  clufter.  And  this  conftruCtion  admits 
of  the  utmoft  variety  of  (liapes,  according  to  the  number 
and  fituation  of  the  ftars  which  firft  gave  rife  to  the  con- 
denftttion  of  the  reft. 

“  III.  From  the  compofition  and  repeated  conjunction 
of  botii  the  foregoing  forms,  a  third  may  be  derived,  when, 
many  large  ftars,  or  combined  (mail  ones,  are  lituated  in 
long  extended  regular  or  crooked  rows,  hooks,  or  branch¬ 
es  ;  for  they  will  alfo  draw  the  furrounding  ones  fo  as  to 
produce  figures  of  condenfed  ftars  coarfely  fitnilar  to  the 
former,  which  gave  rife  to  thefe  condenfations. 

“  IV.  We  may  likewife  admit  of  (till  more  extenfive 
combinations;  when,  at  the  fame  time  that  a  clufter  of 
ftars  is  forming  in  one  part  of  fpace,  there  may  be  another 
collecting  in  a  different,  but  perhaps  not  fardiftant,  quar¬ 
ter,  which  may  occafion  a  mutual  approach  towards  their 
common  centre  of  gravity. 

“V.  In  the  laft  place,  as  a  natural  confequence  of  the 
former  cafes,  there  will  be  great  cavities  or  vacancies  form¬ 
ed  by  the  retreat  of  the  ftars  towards  the  various  centres 
which  attract  them  ;  fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  field  of  the  greateft  variety  for  the  mutual  and 
combined  attractions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  exert  them¬ 
felves  in. 

“  From  this  theoretical  view  of  the  heavens,  which  has 
been  taken  from  a  point  not  lefs  diftant  in  time  than  in 
fpace,  we  will  now  retreat  to  our  own  retired  ftation,  in 
one  of  the  planets  attending  a  ftar  in  its  great  combination 
with  numberlefs  others  :  and,  in  order  to  inveftigate  what 
will  be  the  appearances  from  this  contracted  fituation,  let 
us  begin  with  the  naked  eye.  The  ftars  of  the  firft  mag¬ 
nitude,  being  in  all  probability  the  neareft,  will  furnifh  us 
with  a  ftep  to  begin  our  feale.  Setting  off,  therefore,  with 
the  diftance  of  Sirius  or  ArChirus,  for  inftance,  as  unity, 
we  will  at  prefent  fuppofe,  that  thofe  of  the  fecond  mag¬ 
nitude  are  at  double,  thofe  of  the  third  at  treble,  the  dif¬ 
tance,  &c.  Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  that  a  ftar  of  the 
feventh  magnitude  ( the  fmalleft  fuppofed  vilible  with  the 
naked  eye)  is  about  feven  times  as  far  as  one  of  the  fir  ft, 
it  follows,  that  an  obferver  who  is  inclofed  in  a  globular 
clufter  of  ftars,  and  not  far  from  the  centre,  will  never  be 
able,  with  the  naked  eye,  to  fee  to  the  end  of  it ;  for  fince, 
according  to  the  above  eftimations,  he  can  only  extend  his 
view  to  about  feven  times  the  diftance  of  Sirius,  it  cannot 
be  expeCted  that  his_eyes  fhould  reach  the  borders  of  a 
clufter  which  lias  perhaps  not  lefs  than  fifty  ftars  in  depth 
every  way  around  him.  The  whole  univerfe  to  him,  there¬ 
fore,  will  be  comprifed  in  a  fet  of  conftellations  richly  or¬ 
namented  with  fcattered  ftars  of  all  fizes.  Or,  if  the  uni¬ 
ted  brightnefs  of  a  neighbouring  clufter  of  ftars  (hould,  in 
a  remarkable  clear  night,  reach  his  fight,  it  will  put  on 
the  appearance  of  a  fmall,  faint,  whitifti,  nebulous,  cloud, 
not  to  be  perceived  without  the  greateft  attention.  Let 
us  fuppofe  him  placed  in  a  much-extended  ftratum,  or 
branching  clufter  of  millions  of  ftars,  inch  as  may  fall  un¬ 
der  the  third  form  of  nebula  already  confidered.  Here 
alfo  the  heavens  will  not  only  be  richly  fcattered  over  with 
brilliant  conftellations,  but  a  (hining  zone  or  milky-way 
will  be  perceived  to  furroundthe  whole  fphere  of  the  hea¬ 
vens,  owing  to  the  combined  light  of  thofe  ftars  which  are 
too  fmall,  that  is,  too  remote,  to  be  feen.  Our  obferver’s 
fight  vvill  be  fo  confined,  that  he  vy ill  imagine  this  (ingle 
collection  of  ftars,  though  he  does  not  even  perceive  the 
z thou fand th  part  of  them,  to  be  the  whole  contents  of  the 
heavens.  Allowing  him  now  the  ufe  of  a  common  telef¬ 
cope,  he  begins  to  fufpeCt  that  all  the  milkinefs  of  the 
bright  path  which  furrounds  the  fphere  may  be  owing  to 

liars. 
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(Jars,  fie  perceive9  a  few  clutters  of  them  in  various  parts 
of  the  heavens,  and  finds  alio  that  there  are  a  kind  of  ne¬ 
bulous  patches :  but  llill-lvis  views  are  not  extended  to 
reach  lb  far  as  to  the  end  of  the  dratum  in  which  he  is  li- 
tuated  ;  fo  that  he  looks  upon  thefe  patches  as  belonging 
to  that  fyftem  which  to  hint  feerns  to  comprehend  every 
celeftial  objeift.  He  now  encreafes  his  power- of  vifion  ; 
and,  applying  himfelf  to  a  clofer  obfervation,  finds  that 
the  milky- way  is  indeed  no  other  titan  a  cotlettion  of  very 
fmal  1  liars.  He  perceives,  that  thofe  objects  which  had 
been  called  nebula •,  are  evidently  nothing  but  cluiters  of 
liars.  Their  number  increafes  upon  him;  and  when  he 
refolves  one  nebula  into  liars,  he  difcovers  ten  new  ones 
which  he  cannot  refolve.  He  thdn  forms  the  idea  of  im- 
ttienfe  (hata  of  fixed  liars,  of  chillers  of  liars,  and  of  ne- 
bulae  ;  till,  going  on  with  fuch  interelling  obfervations,  he 
now  perceives,  that  all  tiiele  appearances  mud  naturally 
nrile  from  the  confined  fituation  in  which  we  are  placed. 
Confined  it  may  juftly  be  called,  though  in  no  lefs  a  fpace 
than  what  appeared  before  to  be  the  whole  region  of  the 
fixed  liars,  but  which  now  has  afiumed  the  lhape  of  a 
crookedly-branching  nebula;  not  indeed  one  of  the  lead, 
-but  perhaps  very  far  from  being  the  mod  conliderable,  of 
thole  numberlefs  chillers  that  enter  into  the  conduction  of 
the  heavens. 

“  To  thefe  arguments  vve  may  add  the  following  con- 
fiderations  drawn  from  analogy.  Among  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  nebulae  which  1  have  feen,  there  are  many  which 
in  all  probability  are  equally  extenfive  with  that  which  we 
inhabit ;  and  yet  they  are  all  feparated  from  each  other  hy 
very  conliderable  intervals.  Some,  indeed,  there  are,  that 
feem  to  bq  double  and  treble  ;  and,  though  with  mod  of 
thefe  it  may  be  that  they  are  at  a  very  great  didance  from 
each  other,  yet  we  allow  that  fome  conjunctions  really  are 
to  be  found  ;  but  then  thefe  compound  or  double  nebulas, 
which  are  thofe  of  the  third  and  fourth  forms,  dill  make 
a  detached  link  in  the  great  chain.  It  is  alfo  to  be  lup- 
pofed,  that  there  may  be  fome  thinly-fcattered  folitarv 
liars  between  the  large  interdices  of  nebulas ;  which  being 
fituated  fo  as  to  be  nearly  equally  attracted  by  the  feveral 
chillers  when  they  were  forming,  remain  unalfbciated  : 
and,  though  we  cannot  expect  to  fee  thofe  dars  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  vad  didance,  yet  we  may  well  prefume  that 
their  number  cannot  be  very  conliderable  in  comparifon 
to  thofe  that  are  already  drawn  into  lydems;  which  con¬ 
jecture  is  alfo  abundantly  confirmed  in  fituations  where 
the  nebulae  are  near  enough  to  have  their  dars  vifible  ; 
for  they  are  all  infulated,  and  generally  to  be  feen  upon  a 
very  clear  and  pure  ground,  without  any  dar  near  that 
might  be  thought  to  belong  to  them.  And,  though  I  have 
©ften  feen  them  in  beds  of  liars,  yet  from  the  fize  of  thefe 
latter  we  may  be  certain,  that  they  were  much  nearer  to 
us  than  thofe  nebulae,  and  belonged  undoubtedly  to  our 
own  fyllem.” 

Having  thus  determined  that  the  vifible  fydem  of  na¬ 
ture,  by  us  called  the  univerfe,  confiding  of  all  the  celedial 
bodies,  and  many  more  than  can  be  feen  by  the  naked  eye, 
is  only  a  group  of  dars  or  funs  with  their  planets,  condi- 
tuting  one  of  thofe  patches  called  a  nebula ,  and  perhaps 
not  a  ten-thoufandtli  part  of  what  is  really  the  univerfe, 
Dr.  Herfchel  goes  on  to  delineate  the  figure  of  tttis  vad 
nebula,  which  lie  is  of  opinion  may  now  be  done ;  and  for 
this  purpofe  he  gives  a  table,  calculating  the  didance  of 
the  liars  which  form  its  extreme  boundaries,  or  the  length 
of  the  vifual  ray  in  different  parts,  by  the  number  of  dars 
contained  in  the  field  of  his  telefcope  at  different  times. 
He  then  proceeds  to  offer  fome  farther  thoughts  on  the 
origin  of  tiie  nebulous  drata  of  the  heavens  ;  in  doing 
which  he  gives  fome  hints  concerning  the  antiquity  of 
them.  “  If  it  were  poflible,  fays  he,  to  didingb'ifh  be¬ 
tween  the  parts  of  an  indefinitely  extended  whole,  the  ne¬ 
bula  we  inhabit  might  be  faid  to  be  one  that  has  fewer 
marks  of  antiquity  than  any  of  the  red.  To  explain  this 
idea  perhaps  more  clearly,  we  fhould  reeolledl,  that  the 
condenfation  of  cinders  of  dars  has  been  aferibed  to  a  gra- 
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dual  approach ;  and  whoever  refle&s  on  the  number  of 
ages  that  mud  have  palled  before  fome  of  the  cluders  that 
are  to  be  found  in  fny  catalogue  of  them  could  be  fo  far 
condenled  as  vve  find  them  at  prefect,  will  not  wonder  if 
I  alcribe  a  certain  air  of  youth  and  vigour  to  many  very 
regularly  feattered  regions  of  our  fidereal  dratum.  There 
are,  moreover,  many  places  in  it  in  which,  if  we  may 
judge  from  appearances,  there  is  the  greated  reafon  to 
believe  that  the  dars  are  drawing  towards  fecondary  cen¬ 
tres,  and  will  in  time  feparate  into  cinders,  fo  as  to  occa- 
fion  many  fubdivifions.  Hence  we  may  furmife,  that,  when 
a  nebulous  dratum  confids  chiefly  of  nebulx  of  the  fird 
and  fecond  forms,  it  probably  owes  its  origin  to  what  may 
be  called  the  decay  of  a  great  compound  nebula  of  the 
third  form;  and  that  the  fubdivifions  which  happened  to 
it  in  length  of  time,  occafioned  all  the  (mall  nebulx  which 
fprung  from  it  to  lie  in  a  certain  range,  according  as  they 
were  detached  from  the  primary  one.  In  like  manner 
our  fydem,  after  numbers  of  ages,  may  very  poflibly  be¬ 
come  divided,  1b  as  to  give  rile  to  a  dratum  of  two  or 
three  hundred  nebulas  ;  for  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
point  out  fo  many  beginning  or  gathering  cinders  in  it. 
This  throws  a  conliderable  light  upon  that  remarkable 
coileclion  of  many  hundreds  of  nebulx  which  are  to  be 
feen  in  what  I  have  called  the  nebulous  dratum  in  Coma 
Berenices.  It  appears  from  the  extended  and  branching 
figure  of  our  nebula,  that  there  is  room  for  the  decom- 
poled  fmall  nebulas  of  a  large  reduced  former  great  one 
to  approach  nearer  to  ns  in  the  Tides  than  in  any  other 
‘parts.  Nay,  poflibly  there  might  originally  be  another 
very  large  joining  branch,  which  in  time  became  fepara¬ 
ted  by  the  condenlation  of  the  liars  :  and  this  may  be  the 
reafon  of  the  little  remaining  breadth  of  our  fydem  in  that 
very  place;  for  the  nebulx  of  the  dratum  of  the  Coma 
are  blighted  and  mod  crowded  jud  oppolite  to  our  fitua¬ 
tion,  or  in  the  pole  of  our  fydem.  As  foon  as  this  idea 
was  fuggeded,  I  tried  alfo  the  oppolite  pole;  where  ac¬ 
cordingly  I  have  met  with  a  great  number  of  nebulx, 
though  under  a  much  more  feattered  form. 

“  Some  parts  of  our  fydem  indeed  feem  already  to  havs 
fudained  greater  ravages  of  time  than  others  ;  for  indance, 
in  the  body  of 'the  Scorpion  is  an  opening  or  hole,  which 
is  probably  owing  to  this  caufe.  It  is  at  lead  four  degrees 
broad  ;  but  its  height  I  have  not  ascertained.  It  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  the  eighty  Nebuleufe  fans  Etoiles  of  the  Con- 
noijfance  des  Temps ,  which  is  one  of  the  riched  and  mod 
compreffed  cinders  of  fmall  liars  I  remember  to  have  feen, 
is  fituated  jud  on  the  wed  border  of  it,  and  would  almoll 
authorife  a  fufpicion  that  the  dars  of  which  it  is  compo- 
fed  were  collected  from  that  place,  and  had  left  the  va¬ 
cancy.  What  adds  not  a  little  to  this  furmife  is,  that  the 
fame  phenomenon  is  once  more  repeated  with  the  fourth 
duller  of  the  Connoiffdnce  des  Temps  ;  which  is  alfo  on  the 
vvedern  border  of  another  vacancy,  and  lias  moreover  a 
fmall  miniature  cluder,  or  eafily  refolvable  nebula,  of  a- 
bout  two  minutes  and  half  diameter  north,  following  it  at 
no  very  great  dillance. 

“  There  is  a  remarkable  purity  or  clearnefs  in  the  hea¬ 
vens  when  we  look  out  of  our  dratum  at  the  Tides  ;  that 
is,  towards  Leo,  Virgo,  and  Coma  Berenices,  on  one  hand, 
and  towards  Cetus  on  the  other  ;  whereas  the  ground  of 
the  heavens  becomes  troubled  as  we  approach  towards  the 
length  or  height  of  it.  Thefe  troubled  appearances  are 
eafily  to  be  explained  by  aferibing  them  to  fome  of  the 
didant  draggling  dars  that  yield  hardly  light  enough  to  be 
diftinguidied.  And  I  have  indeed  often  experienced  this 
to  be  caufe,  by  examining  thefe  troubled  (pots  for  a  long 
while  together,  when  at  lad  1  generally  perceived  the  dars 
which  occafioned  them.  But  when  we  look  towards  the 
poles  of  our  fydem,  where  the  vifual  ray  does  not  graze 
along  the  fide,  the  draggling  dars  will  of  courfe  be  very 
few  in  number ;  and  therefore  the  ground  of  the  heavens 
will  affume  that  purity  which  I  have  always  obferved  to 
take  place  in  thofe  regions.” 

Though,  in  the  above  extrafts  from  Dr.  Herfchel’s  pa¬ 
pers, 
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pers,  the  words  condenfalion,  clufcers,  Sec.  of  (lars  frequently 
occur,  we  are  by  no  means  from  thence  to  imagine  that 
any  of  the  celeftial  todies  in  our  nebula  are  nearer  to  one 
another  than  we  are  to  Sirius,  whofe  dhtance  is  fuppofed 
not  to  be  lefs  than  400,000  times  that  of  the  Sun  from  us, 
or  thirty-eight  millions  of  millions  of  miles.  The  whole 
extent  of  the  nebula  being  in  fome  places  near  500  times 
as  great,  mu  ft  be  Inch,  that  the  light  of  a  ftar  placed  at 
its  extreme  boundary,  itippofing  it  to  fly  with  the  velocity 
of  twelve  millions  of  miles  every  minute,  mull  have  taken 
near  3000  years  to  reach  us.  Dr.  Herfchel,  however,  is 
by  no  means  of  opinion,  that  our  nebula  is  the  mod:  con- 
fiderable  in  the  univerfe.  “  As  we  are  ufed,  fays  he,  to 
call  the  appearance  of  the  heavens,  where  it  is  {unrounded 
with  a  bright  zone,  the  milky-way,  it  may  not  be  ainils  to 
point  out  fome  other  very  remarkable  nebula;,  which  can¬ 
not  well  be  lefs,  but  are  probably  much  larger,  titan  our 
•own  fiy Hern ;  and,  being  alfo  extended,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  planets  that  attend  the  ftars  which  cotnpofe  them 
111  lift  likewile  perceive  the  fame  phenomena  ;  for  which 
reafon  they  may  alio  be  called  milky-ways ,  by  way  of 
diftindtion. 

“  My  opinion  of  their  ftze  is  grounded  on  the  following 
obfervations :  there  are  many  round  nebulse  of  the  firft 
.form,  of  about  five  or  fix  minutes  in  diameter,  the  ftars  of 
which  I  can  fee  very  diftintlly ;  and,  on  comparing  them 
with  the  vi final  ray  calculated  from  fome  of  my  long- 
gauges,  I  fuppofe,  by  the  appearance  of  the  fmall  ftars  in 
Thole  gauges,  that  the  centres  of  thefe  round  nebulae  may 
be  600  times  the  diftance  of  Sirius  from  us.”  He  then 
.roes  on  to  tell  us,  that  the  ftars  in  fuch  nebulae  are  proba¬ 
bly  twice  as  much  condenfed  as  thofe  of  our  fiyftem;  other- 
wife  the  centre  of  it  would  not  be  lefs  than  6000  times  the 
diftance  of  Sirius  from  us;  and  that  it  is  pollible  much 
under-rated  by  fiuppoling  it  only  600  times  the  diftance  of 
that  ftar. 

“  Some  of  thefe  round  nebulae,  fays  Dr.  Herfchel,  have 
others  near  them,  perfectly  (imilar  in  form,  colour,  and 
the  difttribution  of  ftars,  but  of  only  half  the  diameter  :  and 
the  ftars  in  them  feem  to  be  doubly  crowded,  and  only  at 
about  half  the  diftance  from  each  other.  They  are  in¬ 
deed  fo  fmall,  as  not  to  be  vifible  without  the  utmoft  at¬ 
tention.  1  fuppofe  thefe  miniature  nebulte  to  be  at  double 
the  diftance  of  the  firft.  An  inftance  equally  remarkable 
and  inftruftive  is  a  cafe  where,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
two  Inch  nebulae  as  have  been  mentioned,  I  met  with  a 
third,  fimilar,  refolvable,  but  much  fmaller  and  fainter, 
nebula.  The  ftars  of  it  are  no  longer  to  be  perceived  ; 
but  a  refemblance  of  colour  with  the  former  two,  and  its 
di mini flied  ftze  and  light,  may  well  permit  us-to  place  it 
at  full  twice  the  diftance  of  t he  fecond,  or  about  four  or 
five  times  the  .diftance  of  the  firft.  And  yet  the  nebulo- 
tity  is  not  of  the  milky  kind  ;  nor  is  it  fo  much  as  difficult¬ 
ly  refolvable  or  colourlefs.  Now  in  a  few  of  the  extended 
nebulae,  the  light  changes^ gradually,  fo  as  from  the  re¬ 
folvable  to  approach  to  the 'milky  kind ;  which  appears  to 
me  an  indication,  that  the  milky  light  of  nebula:  is  owing 
to"  their  much  greater  diftance'.  A  nebula,  therefore, 
whole  light  is  perfe&ly  milky,  cannot  well  be  fuppofed  to 
be  at  left  than  fix  or  eight  thoufand  times  the  diftance  of 
Sirius  ;  and,  though  the  numbers  here  affumed  are  not  to 
be  taken  otherwiie  than  as  very  coarfe  eftiniates,  yet  an 
extended  nebula,  which  an  oblique  lituation,  where  it  is 
poftibly  fore-fihortened  by  one-half,  two-thirds,  or  three- 
fourths,  of  its  length,  iubtends  a  degree  or  more  in  dia¬ 
meter,  cannot  be  other  wife  than  of  a  wonderful  magnitude, 
and  well  may  outvie  our  milky-way  in  grandeur.  -And 
what  great  length  of  time  mult  be  required  to  produce  the 
formation  of  nebulae,  may  eafiiy  be  conceived,  when,  in 
all  probability,  our  whole  fiyftem,  of  about  800  ftars  in 
diameter,  if  it  were  feen  at  fuch  a  diftance  that  one  end 
of  it  might  affume  die  refolvable  nebulofity,  would  not, 
at  the  other  end,  prefent  us  with  the  irrefolvable,  much 
lefs  with  the  colourlefs  and  milky,  fort  of  nebulofities.” 
.Qreat  indeed  mult  be  the  length  of  time  requifite  for  fuch 
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diftant  bodies  to  form  combinations  by  the  laws  of  attrac¬ 
tion,  fince,  according  to  the  diftances  aflumed,  the  light 
of  fome  of  the  nebulae  muft  be  thirty-fix  or  forty-eight 
thoufand  years  in  arriving  from  them  to  us.  It  would  be 
worth  white  then  to  enquire,  whether  attraction  is  a  virtue 
propagated  in  time,  or  not ;  or  whether  it  moves  quicker 
or  flower  than  light  ? 

In  the  courfe  of  Dr.  Herfchel’s  obfervations,  an  objec¬ 
tion  occurred,  that,  if  the  different  fyftems  were  formed 
by  the  mutual  attractions  of  the  ftars,  the  whole  would  be 
in  danger  of  deftruction  by  the  falling  of  them  one  upon 
another.  A  fufficient  anfvver  to  this,  he  thinks,  is,  that, 
if  we  can  really  prove  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe  to  be 
what  he  has  laid,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  great 
Author  of  it  has  amply  provided  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  whole,  though  it  Ihould  not  appear  to  us  in  what 
manner  this  is  effected.  Several  circumftances,  however, 
he  is  of  opinion,  manifeftly  tend  to  a  general  prefervation; 
as,  in  the  firft  place,  the  indefinite  extent  of  the  lidercat 
heavens  ;  which  muft  produce  a  balance  that  will  effectu¬ 
ally  fecure  all  the  great  parts  of  the  whole  from  approach¬ 
ing  to  each  other.  “  There  remains  then,  fays  he,  only 
to  fee  how  the  particular  ftars  belonging  to  feparate  cluf- 
ters  are  prevented  from  ruftiing  on  to  their  centres  of  at¬ 
traction.”  This  he  fuppofes  may  be  done  by  projeCtde 
forces;  “  the  admiffion  of  winch  will  prove  fuch  a  barrier 
againft  the  feeming  deftruCtive  power  of  attraction,  as  to 
fecure  it  from  all  the  ftars  belonging  to  a  clufter,  if  not 
for  ever,  at  lead  for  millions  of  ages.  Befides,  we  ought 
perhaps  to  look  upon  fuch  clulters,  and  the  deftruCtion  of- 
a  ftar  now  and  then  in  fome  thoufands  of  ages,  as  the  very 
means  by  which  the  whole  is  preferved  and  renewed. 
Thefe  clulters  may  be  the  laboratories  of  the  univerfe, 
wherein  the  moll  falutary  remedies  for  the  decay  of  the 
whole  are  prepared.” 

Purfuing  ftill  farther  this  inveftigation  of  the'  fidereal 
heavens,  Dr.  Herfchel  has  difeovered  other  phenomena, 
which  he  calls  nebulous  ftars ;  that  is,  Jingle  ftars,  furround- 
ed  with  a  lucid  atmofphere  of  confiderable  extent.  He  has 
given  an  account  of  feventeen  of  thefe  ftars,  one  of  which 
he  has  thus  deferibed.  “  November  13,  1790,  A  moft 
Angular  phenomenon!  A  ftar  of  the  eighth  magnitude,  with 
a  faint  luminous  atmofphere,  of  a  circular  form,  and  of 
about  three  minutes  diameter.  The  ftar  is  perfectly  in 
the  centre,  and  the  atmofphere  is  fo  diluted,  faint,  and 
equal  throughout,  that  there  can  be  no  fiurmife  of  its  con¬ 
fiding  of  ftars  ;  nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  of  the  evident 
connection  between  the  atmofphere  and  the  ftar.  Ano¬ 
ther  ftar  not  much  lefs  in  brightnefs,  and  in  the  fame  field 
of  view  with  the  above,  was  perfectly  free  from  any  fuch 
appearance.”  Hence  he  draws  the  following  confequences. 
Granting  the  connection  between  the  ftar  and  the  furround¬ 
ing  nebulofity,  if  it  conlift  of  ftars  very  remote  which  gives 
the  nebulous  appearance,  the  central  ftar,  which  is  vifible, 
muft  be  immenfely  greater  than  the  reft  ;  or  if  the  central 
ftar  be  no  bigger  than  common,  how  extremely  fmall  and 
compreffed  muft  be  thofe  other  luminous  points  whichoc- 
cafion  the  nebulofity?  As,  by  the  former  fuppolition,  the 
luminous  central  point  muft  far  exceed  the  ftandard  of  what 
we  call  a  ftar,  fo,  in  the  latter,  the  fhining  matter  about 
the  centre  will  be  much  too  fmall  to  come  under  the  fame 
denomination;  we  therefore  either-  have  a  central  body 
which  is  not  a  ftar,  or  a  ftar  which  is  involved  in  a  Ihining 
fluid,  of  a  nature  totally  unknown  to  us.  This  lafit  opi¬ 
nion  Dr.  Herfchel  adopts.  The  exiftence  of  this  fhining 
matter,  he  fays,  does  not  feem  to  be  fo  effentially  connected 
with  the  central .  points,  that  it  might  not  exift  without 
them.  The  great  refemblance  there  is  between  the  cheve- 
lure  of  thefe  ftars,  and  the  dift'tifed  nebulofity  about  the 
conftellation  of  Orion,  which  takes  up  a  fpace  of  more 
than  lixty  fquare  degrees,  renders  it  highly  probable  that 
they  are  of  the  fame  nature.  If  this  be  admitted,  the  fe¬ 
parate  exiftence  of  the  luminous  matter  is  fully  proved. 
Light  retleCled  from  t he  ftar  could  not  be  feen  at  this  dif¬ 
tance  ;  and  befides,  the  outward  parts  are  nearly  as  bright 
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ecs  tliofe  near  the  ftar.  In  further  confirmation  of  this,  he 
obferves,  that  aclufterof  liars  will  not  fo  completely  account 
for  the  milkinefs  or  foft  tint  of  the  light  of  thefe  nebulae, 
as  a  felf-liuninous  fluid.  This  luminous  matter  feems  more 
tit  to  produce  a  (lar  by  its  condenfation,  than  to  depend  on 
the  liar  for  its  exiftence.  There  is  a  telefcopic  milky  way 
extending  in  right  afeenfion  from  5b.  15'.  8".  to  5I1.  39'.  1". 
and  in  polar  difiance  from  87°.  46'.  to  98°.  10'.  This, 
Dr.  Herfchel  thinks,  is  better  accounted  for  by  aluminous 
matter,  than  from  a  collection  of  (tars.  He  obferves,  that 
perhaps  fome  may  account  for  thefe  nebulous  ftars,  by 
luppofing  that  the  nebulofity  may  be  formed  by  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  liars  at  an  immenle  difiance,  and  that  the  central 
fiar  may  be  a  near  ftar  accidentally  fo  placed  ;  the  appear¬ 
ance  however  of  the  luminous  part  does  not,  in  his  opi¬ 
nion,  at  kll  favour  the  fuppofition  that  it  is  produced  by 
a  great  number  of  ftars  ;  on  the  other  hand  it  mu  ft  be 
granted,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  admit  the  other 
fuppofition,  when  we  know  nothing  but  a  (olid  body  that 
is  felf- luminous,  or,  at  leali,  that  a  fixed  luminary  muft 
immediately  depend  upon  Inch ,  as  the  flame  of  a  candle 
upon  the  candle  itfelf.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  1791. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  planetary  nebulae,  Dr.  Herfchel  fays, 
«  If  we  fhould  fuppofe  them  to  be  lingle  ftars  with  large 
diameters,  we  ffiall  find  it  difficult  to  account  for  their  not 
being  brighter,  unlefs  we  fliould  admit  that  the  intrinlic 
light  of  fome  ftars  may  be  very  much  inferior  to  that  of 
the  generality  ;  which,  however,  can  hardly  be  imagined 
to  extend  to  fuch  a  degree.  We  might  fuppofe  them  to 
be  comets  about  their  aphelion,  if  the  brightr.efs,  as  well 
as  magnitude  of  their  diameters,  did  not  oppofe  this  idea: 
fo  that,  after  all,  we  can  hardly  find  any  hypothefis  fo  pro¬ 
bable  as  that  of  their  being  nebulas;  but  then  they  muft 
conlilt  of  ftars  that  are  comprelfed  and  accumulated  in  the 
higheft  degree.  If  it  were  not  perhaps  too  hazardous  to 
purfue  a  former  furmife  of  a  renewal  in  what  I  figurative¬ 
ly  called  the  laboratories  of  the  univerfe,  the  ftars  forming 
thefe  extraordinary  nebulae,  by  fome  decay  or  wafte  of  na¬ 
ture  being  no  longer  fit  for  their  former  purpofes,  and 
having  their  projectile  forces,  if  any  fuch  they  had,  re¬ 
tarded  in  each  others  atmofphere,  may  rufii  at  laft  toge¬ 
ther ;  and,  either  in  fucceflion,  or  by  one  general  tremen¬ 
dous  ftiock,  unite  into  a  new  body.  Perhaps  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  fudden  blaze  of  a  new  ftar  in  CalTiopeia’s 
■chair,  in  1572,  might  poftibly  be  of  fuch  a  nature.  If  a 
little  attention  to  thefe  bodies  fhould'  prove  that,  having 
no  annual  parallax,  they  belong  moft  probably  to  the  clals 
of  nebulae,  they  may  then  be  expected  to  keep  their  fta- 
tion  better  than  any  one  of  the  ftars  belonging  to  our 
fyftem,  on  account  of  their  being  probably  at  a  very 
great  diftance.”  Thus,  then,  according  to  Dr.  Herfchel, 
the  univerfe  confifts  of  nebula r,  or  fyftems  of  innumerable 
co-lleCtions  of  ftars,  and  of  Angle  lucid  ftars,  eacli  individual 
of  which  is  a  fun,  not  only  equal,  but  perhaps  fuperior,  to 
ours  ;  at  leaf!  if  the  words  of  Mr.  Nicholfon,  in  his  Na¬ 
tural  Philofophy,  have  any  weight ;  for  he  tells  us,  tliat 
“  each  individual  fun  is  deftined  to  give  light  to  hundreds 
of  worlds  that  revolve  about  it,  but  which  can  no  more 
be  feen  by  us,  on  account  of  their  great  diftance,  than  the 
folar  planets  can  be  feeri  from  the  fixed  ftars.  Yet,  con¬ 
tinues  he,  as  in  this  unexplored,  and  perhaps  unexplora- 
ble,  abyfs  of  fpace,  it  is  no  necefl’ary  condition  that  the 
planets  fhould  be  of  the  fame  magnitudes  as  thofe  belong¬ 
ing  to  our  fyftem,  it  is  not  impollible  but  that  planetary  bo¬ 
dies  may  be  d: (covered  among  the  double  and  triple  ftars.” 

In  the  Philofophical  Trani'aCtions  of  1795,  Dr.  Herfchel 
affects,  that  the  fun  is  in  reality  a  planet,  furrounded  with 
a  lucid  atmofphere  which  furnifhes  its  light,  and  is  richly 
ftored  with  inhabitants.  “  This  way  of  conlidering  the 
fun,  fays  he,  is  of  the  utmoft  importance;  and  that  ftars 
•are  funs,  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt.  Their  immenfe 
•diftance  would  perfectly  exclude  them  from  our  view,  if 
the  light  they  fend  11s  were  not  of  the  folar  kind.  Befides, 
the  analogy  may  be  traced  much  farther.  The  fun  turns 
•on  its  axis :  fo  does  the  ftar  Algol.  So  alfo  do  the  ftars 
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called  /?  Lyrae,  ^  Cephei,  x  Antinoi,  »  Ceti,  and  many 
more;  moft  probably  all.  From  what  other  caufe  can  we 
fo  well  account  for  their  periodical  changes.  ?  Again,  our 
fun  has  fpots  on  its  furface.  So  has  the  ftar  Alg'ol ;  and 
fo  have  the  ftars  already  named  ;  and  probably  every  ftar 
in  the  heavens.  On  our  fun  thefe  fpots  are  changeable. 
So  they  are  on  the  ftar  0  Ceti,  as  evidently  appears  from 
the  irregularity  of  its  changeable  luftre,  which  is  often 
broken  in  upon  by  accidental  changes,  while  the  general 
period  continues  unaltered.  The  fame  little  deviations 
have  been  obferved  in  other  periodical  ftars,  and  ought  to 
be  aferibed  to  the  fame  caufe.  If  then  ftars  are  funs,  and 
funs  are  inhabitable,  we  fee  at  once  what  an  extenfive  field 
for  animation  opens  itfelf  to  our  view. 

“  It  is  true  that  analogy  may  induce  us  to  conclude, 
that  fince  ftars  appear  to  be  funs,  and  funs,  according  to 
the  common  opinion,  are  bodies  that  ferve  to  enlighten, 
Warm,  and  fuftain,  a  fyftem  of  planets,  we  may  have  an 
idea  of  numberlefs  globes  that  ferve  for  the  habitation  of 
living  creatures.  But,  if  thefe  funs  themfelves  are  pri¬ 
mary  planets,  we  may  fee  fome  thou  lands  of  tl  cm  w  ith 
our  own  eyes  ;  and  millions  by  the  help  of  telef copes  ; 
w  hen  at  the  fame  time,  the  fame  analogical  reafoning  (till 
remains  in  full  force,  with  regard  to  the  planets  which 
thefe  funs  may  fupport. 

“  I  may  here,  fays  Dr.  Herfchel,  take  notice  that,  from 
other  conliderations,  the  idea  of  funs  or  ftars  being  merely 
the  fupporters  of  fyftems  of  planets,  is  not  abfolutely  to 
be  admitted  as  a  general  one.  Among  tire  great  number 
of  very  compreffed  chillers  of  ftars  1  have  given  in  my  ca¬ 
talogues,  there  are  fome  which  open  a  different  view  of 
the  heavens  to  us.  The  ftars  in  them  are  fo  very  dole 
together,  that,  notwithftanding  the  great  diftance  at  which 
we  may  fuppofe  the  drifter  itfelf  to  be,  it  will  hardly  be 
poflible  to  affign  any  fufficient  mutual  diftance  to  the  ftars 
compofing  the  clulter,  to  leave  room  for  crowding  in  tliofe 
planets,  for  whole  fupport  thefe  ftars  have  been,  or  might 
be,  fuppofed  to  exift.  It  fhould  feem,  therefore,  highly 
probable  that  they  exift  for  themfelves  ;  and  are,  in  fad, 
only  very  capital,  lucid,  primary,  planets,  connected  toge¬ 
ther  in  one  great  fyftem  of  mutual  fupport.  And  as  in 
this  argument  I  do  not  proceed  upon  conjedures,  but 
have  adual  obfervations  in  view,  I  (Hall  mention  an  in- 
ftance  in  the  drifters  No.  26,  28,  and  35,  clafs  vi.  of  my 
catalogue  of  nebulre  and  clufters  of  ftars.  In  thefe  the 
ftars  are  fo  crowded,  that  I  cannot  conjecture  them  to  be 
at  a  greater  apparent  diftance  from  each  other  than  five  fe- 
conds;  even  after  a  proper  allowance  for  fuch  ftars,  as,  on 
a  fuppofition  of  a  globular  form  of  the  clulter,  w  ill  inter¬ 
fere  with  one  another,  has  been  made.  Now,  if  we  would 
leave  as  much  room  between  each  of  thefe  ftars  as  there  is 
between  the  Sun  and  Sirius,  we  muft  place  thefe  clufters 
42,104  times  as  far  from  us  as  that  ftar  is  from  the  Sun. 
But,  in  order  to  bring  down  the  luftre  of  Sirius  to  that  of 
an  equal  ftar  placed  at  the  above-mentioned  diftance,  I 
ought  to  reduce  the  aperture  of  my  twenty-feet  telefcope  to 
lets  than  the  two-and-twenty  hundredth  part  of  an  inch  ; 
w  hen  certainly  I  could  no  longer  expeCt  to  lee  any  ftar  at  all. 
The  fame  remark  may  be  made  with  regard  to  the  number 
of  very  dole  double  ftars,  whofe  apparent  diameters  being 
alike,  and  not  very  fmall,  do  not  indicate  any  very  great 
mutual  diftance.  From  which,  however,  muft  be  deduded 
all  thofe  where  the  different  diftances  may  be  compenfated 
by  the  real  difference  in  their  refpedive  magnitudes. 

“  To  what  has  been  faid  may  be  added,  that  in  fome 
parts  of  the  milky-way,  where  yet  the  ftars  are  not  very 
fmall,  they  are  fo  crowded,  that  in  the  year  1792,  Au- 
guft  22,  I  found  by  the  gauges  that,  in  forty-one  minutes 
of  time,  no  lefs  than  258,000  of  them  had  palled  through 
the  field  of  view  of  my  telefcope.  It  feems,  therefore, 
upon  the  whole,  that,  in  many  cafes,  ftars  are  united  in 
fuch  clofe  fyftems  as  not  to  leave  much  room  for  the  orbits 
of  planets,  or  comets  ;  and  that  confequently,  upon  this 
account  alfo,  many  ftars,  unlefs  we  would  make  them 
mere  ufelefs  brilliant  points,  may  themfelves  be  lucid  pla- 
4  U  nets, 
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srets,  perhaps  unattended  by  fatellites.”  After  a  variety 
of  fimilar  remarks,  and  many  ingenious  obfervations  on 
the  probable  deftination  of  two  thoufand  diftant  nebula 
and  clufters  of  ftars  difcovered  by  himfelf,  Dr.  Herfchel 
concludes  tints  :  “  Upon  the  whole,  1  believe,  it  will  be 

found,  that  the  foregoing  theoretical  view,  confidered  all 
together,  with  its  conlequential  appearances,  is  no  other 
than  a  drawing  from  nature,  wherein  the  features  of  the 
original  have  been  clofely  copied  ;  and  I  hope  the  refeni- 
hlance  will  not  be  called  a  bad  one,  when  it  fhall  be  con¬ 
fidered  how  very  limited  mult  be  the  pencil  of  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  fo  fmall  and  retired  a  portion  of  an  infinite  lyftem, 
in  attempting  the  picture  of  fo  unbounded  an  extent.” 
Plate  II.  of  Aftronomv  will  furnilh  fome  idea  of  this  uni- 
verfal  fyftem  of  the  fidereal  heavens,  and  of  the  nebulae 
and  lucid  ftars ;  throughout  the  whole  of  which  there  is 
an  evident  tendency  towards  fpjnericity/by  the  fwell  of  the 
dimenlions  as  they  draw  near  the  niort  luminous  place, 
denoting,  as  it  were,  a  courfe,  or  tide  of  ftars,  fetting  to¬ 
wards  a  centre. 

Of  ike  BODIES  which  FORM  the  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 

Of  the  SUN. 

The  Sun,  which  was  reckoned  among  the  planets  in  the 
infancy  of  aftronomy,  Ihould  rather  be  counted  among  the 
fixed  (tars.  He  only  appears  brighter  and  larger  than  they 
do,  becaufe  we  keep  conftantly  near  him  ;  whereas  we  are 
immenfely  farther  from  the  ftars.  But  a  fpedfator,  placed 
as  near  to  any  ltar  as  we  are  to  the  Sun,  would  probably 
fee  that  ftar  a  body  as  large  and  as  bright  as  the  Sun  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fpeblatoras  far  dif- 
tant  from  t he  Sun  as  we  are  from  the  ftars,  would  fee  the 
Sun  as  fmall  as  we  fee  a  ftar,  divefted  of  all  his  circum- 
volving  planets  ;  and  he  would  reckon  it  as  one  of  the 
ftars,  in  numbering  them. 

The  opinions  of  the  ancients  concerning  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  Sun,  were  extremely  imperfect  and  ob- 
icure.  Anaximander  and  Anaximenes  held,  that  there 
was  a  circle  of  fire  extending  throughout  the  heavens, 
called  the  circle  cf  the  Sun  ;  between  the  earth  and  this 
fiery  circle  they  imagined  another  circle  of  an  opaque  fub- 
ftance,  in  which  was  a  hole  like  the  mouth  of  a  German 
flute.  Through  this  hole  they  fuppofed  the  light  to  be 
tranfmitted  ;  w  hence  it  appeared  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
earth  as  a  round  and  diftinft  body  of  fire  ;  and  eclipfes  of 
the  Sun,  they  thought,  were  occaiioned  by  the  Hopping  of 
this  hole.  Anaxagoras,  however,  and  mod  of  the  ancient 
afironomers,  held  the  Sun  to  be  a  globe  of  fire,  of  fome 
folid  fubftance  ;  and  many  of  the  moderns  have  adopted 
the  fame  opinion.  Thofe  who  have  maintained  that  the 
fubftance  of  the  Sun  is  fire,  argue  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  :  the  Sun  (bines,  and  his  rays,  collected  by  concave 
mirrors,  or  convex  lenfes,  burn,  confume,  and  melt,  the 
mod  folid  bodies,  or  elfe  convert  them  into  allies,  or  glafs  : 
therefore,  as  the  force  of  the  folar  rays  is  diminifhed,  by 
their  divergency,  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  diftances  reci¬ 
procally  taken;  it  is  evident  that  their  force  and  effedt  are 
the  fame,  when  collected  by  a  burning  lens,  or  mirror, 
as  if  we  were  at  fuch  diftance  from  the  Sun,  where  they 
were  equally  denfe.  The  Sun’s  rays  therefore,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Sun,  produce  the  fame  effedts,  as 
might  be  expedted  from  tlie  moft  vehement  fire;  confe- 
quently  the  Sun  is  of  a  fiery  fubftance.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  its  furface  is  probably  every  where  fluid;  that  being 
the  condition  of  flame.  Indeed,  whether  the  whole  body 
cf  the  Siui  be  fluid,  as  fome  think,  or  folid,  as  others,  they 
do  not'prefume  to  determine  ;  but  as  there  are  no.  other 
marks,  by  which  to  diftinguifh  fire  from  other  bodies,  but 
light,  heat,  a  power  of  burning,  confuming,  melting,  cal¬ 
cining,  and  vitrifying;  they  do  not  fee  what  fliould  hinder 
but  that  the  Sun  may  be  a  globe  of  fire,  like  our  fires,  in¬ 
verted  with  flame  ;  and,  fuppofing  that  maculae  are  formed 
out  of  the  folar  exhalations,  t lrey  infer  that  the  Sun  is  not 
pure  fire,  but  that  there  are  heterogeneous  parts  mixed 


along  with  it.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  propofed  it  as  aquery5 
Whether  the  Sun  and  fixed  ftars  are  not  great  earths  made 
vehemently  hot,  whofe  parts  are  kept  from  fuming  away 
by  the  vaft  weight  and  denfity  of  their  fuperincumbent  at- 
mofpheres,  and  whofe  heat  is  preferved  by  the  prodigious 
action  and  readtion  of  their  parts  upon  one  another  ? 

Philofophers  have  been  much  divided  alfo  in  their  opi¬ 
nion  with  refpedt  to  the  nature  of  fire,  light,  and  heat,  and 
the  caufes  that  produce  them  :  and  they  have  given  very 
different  accounts  of  the  agency  of  the  Sun,  with  which*, 
whether  we  confider  them  as  fubftances  or  qualities,  they 
are  intimately  connedted,  and  on  which  they  feem  primal 
rily  to  depend.  Some,  among  whom  we  may  reckon  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  conlider  the  rays  of  light  as  compofed  of 
fmall  particles,  which  are  emitted  from  fhining  bodies, 
and  move  with  uniform  velocities  in  uniform  mediums, 
but  with  variable  velocities  in  mediums  of  variable  denfi- 
ties.  Thefe  particles,  fay  they,  adt  upon  the  minute  con- 
ftituent  parts  of  bodies,  not  by  irnpadt,  but  at  fome  inde¬ 
finitely  fmall  diftance;  they  attradl  and  are  attracted  ;  and, 
in  being  refledted  or  refracted,  they  excite  a  vibratory  mo¬ 
tion  in  the  component  particles.  This  motion  increafes 
the  diftance  between  the  particles,  and  thus  occafions  an 
augmentation  of  bulkf  or  an  expanfion  in  every  dimen. 
fion,  which  is  the  moft  certain  charadteriftic  of  fire.  This 
expanfion,  which  is  the  beginning  of  a  difunion  of  the 
parts,  being  increafed  by  the  increafing  magnitude  of  the 
vibrations  proceeding  from  the  continued  agency  of  light, 
it  may  ealily  be  apprehended,  that  the  particles  will  at 
length  vibrate  beyond  their  fphere  of  mutual  attraction, 
and  thus  the  texture  of  the  body  will  be  altered  or  deltroy- 
ed ;  from  folid  it  may  become  fluid,  as  in  melted  gold ; 
or,  from  being  fluid,  it  may  be  difperfed  in  vapour,  as  in 
boiling  water. 

Others,  as  Boerhaave,  reprefent  fire  as  a  fubftance  fui 
generis,  unalterable  in  its  nature,  and  incapable  of  being 
produced  or  deftroyed  ;  naturally  exifting  in  equal  quan¬ 
tities  in  all  places,  imperceptible  to  our  fenfes,  and  only 
difcoverable  by  its  effedts,  when,  by  various  caufes,  it  is 
colledted  for  a  time  into  a  lefs  fpace  than  that  which  itr 
would  otherwife  occupy.  The  matter  of  this  fire  is  not  in 
any  wife  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  the  Sun:  the  folar 
rays,  whether  diredt  or  refledted,  are  of  ufe  only  as  they 
impel  the  particles  of  fire  in  parallel  directions  :  that  pa- 
rallelifm  being  deftroyed,  by  intercepting  the  folar  rays, 
the  fire  inftantly  affumes  its  natural  (late  of  uniform  diffu- 
fion.  According  to  this  explication,  which  attributes  heat 
to  the  matter  of  fire,  when  driven  in  parallel  directions,  a 
much  greater  degree  mult  be  given  it  when  the  quantity, 
fo  collected,  is  amaffed  into  a  focus  ;  and  yet  the  focus  of 
tlie  largeft  Ipeculum  does  not  heat  the  air  or  medium  in 
which  it  is  found,  but  only  bodies  of  denfities  different 
from  that  medium. 

M.  de  Luc,  in  his  Lettres  Phyfiques,  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  folar  rays  are  the  principal  caufe  of  heat;  but  that  they 
heat  fuch  bodies  only  as  do  nqt  allow  them  a  freepaflage. 
In  this  remark  he  agrees  with  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ;  but  then 
lie  differs  totally  from  him,  as  well  as  from  Boerhaave, 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  rays  of  the  Sun.  He  does 
not  admit  the  emanation  of  any  luminous  corpufcles  from 
the  Sun;  or  other  lelf-fliining  fubftances,  but  fuppofes  all 
fpace  to  be  filled  with  an  ether  of  great  elafticity  and  fmall 
denfity,  and  that  light  conlifts  in  the  vibrations  of  this 
ether,  as  found  confifts  in  the  vibrations  of  the  air.  “  Up¬ 
on  Newton’s  fuppofition,  fays  an  excellent  writer,  the  caufe 
by  which  the  particles  of  light,  and  the  corpufcles  confti- 
tuting  other  bodies,  are  mutually  attracted  and  repelled,  is 
uncertain.  The  reafon  of  the  uniform  diffufion  of  fire,  of 
its  vibration,  and  repercuflion,  as  ftated  in  Boerhaave’s 
opinion,  is  equally  inexplicable.  And  in  the  laft-men- 
tioned  hypothefis,  we  may  add  to  the  other  difficulties 
attending  the  fuppofition  of  an  univerfal  ether,  the  want 
of  a  firft  mover  to  make  the  Sun  vibrate.  Of  thefe  feve- 
ral  opinions  concerning  elementary  fire,  it  may  be  faid,  as 
Cicero  remarked  upon  tlie  opinions  of  philofophers  con¬ 
cerning 
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eerning  the  nature- of  the  foul  :  Hamm  Jcntcntiarum  qua: 
no  a  Ju,  Dens  aliquis  vidcrit ;  qua:  verifimillima  magna  quej^io 
eji Watfon’s  Chem.  E(T.  vol.i.  p.164. 

Although  the  furface  of  the  Sun  appears  to  human 
eyes  Ip  extremely  bright  and  fplendid,  we  neverthelefs 
find  a  number  of  dark  (pots  of  different  kinds  moving  upon 
it.  Thefe  were  entirely  unknown  before  the  invention  of 
telefcopes,  though  they  are  fometimes  of  fufficient  mag¬ 
nitude  to  be  difcerned  by  the  naked  eye.  The  (pots  are 
fa  id  to  have  been  firft  obferved  in  the  year  161 1  ;  and  the 
honour  of  the  difcovery  is  difputed  betwixt  Galileo  and 
Scheiner,  a  German  jefuit  at  Ingolftadt.  There  is  great 
variety  in  the  magnitudes  of  the  (pots  ;  fame  have  been 
fo  large,  as  by  computation  to  be  capable  of  covering  the 
continents  of  Ada  and  Africa  ;  nay,  the  whole  furface  of 
the  earth,  or  even  five  times  its  (urface.  The  diameter 
of  a  (pot,  when  near  the  middle  of  a  difk,  is  meafured 
by  comparing  the  time  it  takes  in  pafftng-  over  a  crofs  hair 
in  a  telelcope,  with  the  time  wherein  the  whole  diflc  of 
the  Sun  p.affes  over  the  fame  hair;  it  may  alfo  be  meafured 
by  the  micrometer;  and  by  either  of  thefe  methods  we  may 
judge  how  many  times  the  diameter  of  the  fpot  is  contained 
in  the  diameter  of  the  Sun.  Spots  are  fubjeft  to  an  in- 
ereafe  and  diminution  of  magnitude,  and  feldom  continue 
long  in  the  fame  (late.  They  are  of  various  lhapes  ;  mod 
of  them  having  a  deep  black  nucleus  furrotinded  by  a 
dulky  cloud,  whereof  the  inner  parts  are  a  little  brighte/- 
than  the  outer.  They  change  their  fliapes,  fomething  in 
the  manner  that  clouds  do ;  though  not  fo  fuddenly  :  thus, 
what  is  of  a  certain  figure  to-day,  (hall,  to-morrow,  or  in 
a  few  hours,  be  of  a  different  one  ;  w  hat  is  now  but  one 
fpot,  (hall  in  a  little  time  be  broken  into  two  or  three  ; 
and  fometimes  two  or  three  fpots  (hall  coalefce,  and  be 
united  into  one.  Dr.  Long,  while  he  was  viewing  the 
image  of  the  Sun  through  a  telefcope  cad  upon  white  paper, 
favv  oneroundifii  fpot,  by  edimation  not  much  lefs  than  the 
diameter  of  our  Earth,  break  into  two,  which  receded  from 
one  another  with  prodigious  velocity.  This  obfervation  was 
Singular  at  the  time  ;  for,  though  feveral  writers  had  taken 
notice  of  this  after  it  was  done,  none  of  them  had  been 
making  any  obfervation  at  the  time  it  was  actually  doing. 

The  number  of  fpots  on  the  Sun  is  very  uncertain  ; 
fometimes  there  are  a  great  many,  fometimes  very  few, 
and  fometimes  none  at  all.  Scheiner  made  obfervations  on 
the  Sun  from  1611  to  1629  ;  and  fays  he  never  found  the 
di(k  quite  free  of  fpots,  excepting  a  few  days  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1624.  At  other  times  he  frequently  faw  twenty  or 
thirty,  and  in  the  year  1625  he  was  able  to  count  fifty 
fpots  on  the  Sun  at  a  time.  In  an  interval  afterwards  of 
twenty  years,  from  1650  to  1670,  fcarcely  any  fpots  were 
to  be  feen,  and  fince  that  time  fome  years  have  furnidied 
a  great  number  of  fpots,  and  others  none  at  all  ;  but,  fince 
the  beginning  of  the  lad  century,  not  a  year  paffed  wherein 
fome  were  not  feen;  and  at  prefent,  fays  M.  Caffmi,  in 
his  Elemens-d ’  AJlronomi-e,  they  are  fo  frequent,  that  the  Sun 
is  feldom  without  fpots,  and  often  (hews  a  great  number 
of  them  at  a  time. 

From  thefe  phenomena,  it  is  evident,  that  the  fpots  are 
not  endowed  with  any  permanency,  nor  are  they  at  all  re¬ 
gular  in  their  (hape,  magnitude,  number,  or  in  the  time 
of  their  appearance  or  continuance.  They  all  appear  to 
have  a  motion  which  carries  them  acrofs  the  Sun’s  di (k . 
Every  fpot,  if  it  continues  long  enough  without  being  dif- 
folved,  appears  to  enter  the  Sun’s  difk  on  the  ead  fide,  to 
go  from  thence  with  the  velocity  continually  increafing  till 
it  has  gone  half  its  way  ;  and  then  to  move  (lower  and 
flower,  till  it  gees  off  at  tile  wed  fide  ;  after  which  it  dis¬ 
appears  for  the  fame  fpace  of  time  that  it  fpent  in  eroding 
the  difk,  and  then  enters  upon  the  ead  fide  again,  nearly 
in  the  fame  place,  and  erodes  it  in  the  fame  track,  and  with 
the  fame  unequal  motion  as  before.  This  apparent  ine¬ 
quality  in  the  motion  of  the  fpots  is  purely  optical,  and  is 
in  fiich  proportion  as  demonflrates  them  to  be  carried  round 
equably  or  in  a  circle,  the  plane  of  which  continued  paffes 
through  ox  near  the  eye  of  a  fp.eftator  upon  the  Earth. 


The  nature  and  formation  of  the  folar  fpots  have  been  the 
fubjeff  of  much  (peculation  and  conjecture.  Schemer 
fuppofed  them  to  be  folid  bodies  revolving  about  the  Sun, 
very  near  to  it ;  but,  as  t hey  are  as  long  vifible  as  invifible, 
this  cannot  be  the  cafe.  Moreover,  we  have  a  phyfical  argu¬ 
ment  againd  this  hypothefis,  w  hich  is,  that  mod  of  them  do 
not  revoiveabout  the  Sun  in  a  plane  pading  through  its  cen¬ 
tre,  which  they  neceffarily  mud,  if  they  revolved  like  the 
planets  about  the  Sun.  Galileo  confuted  Scheiner’s  opi¬ 
nion,  by  obferving  that  the  fpots  were  not  permanent; 
that  they  varied  their  figure;  that  they  irxreafed  and  de- 
creafed,  and  fometimes  difappeared.  He  compared  them 
to  fmoke  and  clouds.  Hevelius  appears  to  have  been  of 
the  fame  opinion;  for  in  his  Cometographia,  p.  360,  fpeak- 
ingof  the  folar  fpots,  he  fays,  “  haec  materia  nunc  ea  ipfa 
ed  evaporatio  et  exhalatio  (quia  aliunde  mini  me  oriri  po- 
ted)  quae  ex  ipfo  corpore  fobs,  ut  fupra  odenfum  ed,  ex- 
piratur  et  exhalatur.”  But  the  permanency  of  mod  of 
the  fpots  is  an  argument  againd  this  hypothefis.  M.  de 
la  Hire  fuppofed  them  to  be  folid  opaque  bodies,  which 
fvvim  upon  the  liquid  matter  of  the  Sun,  and  which  are 
fometimes  entirely  immerfed.  M.  de  la  Lande  fuppofed 
that  the  Sun  is  an  opaque  body,  covered  with  a  liquid  fire, 
and  that  the  fpots  arife  from  the  opaque  parts,  like  rocks, 
which,  by  the  alternate  flux  and  reflux  of  the  liquid  ig¬ 
neous  matter  of  the  Sun,  are  fometimes  raifed  above  the 
furface.  The  fpots  are  frequently  dark  in  the  middle, 
with  an  umbra  about  them  ;  and  M.  de  la  Lande  fuppofes 
that  that  part  of  the  rock  which  flands  above  the  furface 
forms  the  dark  part  in  the  centre,  and  thofe  parts  which 
are  but  juft  covered  by  t he  igneous  matter  form  the  um¬ 
bra.  Dr.  Wilfon,  profefforof  allronomy  at  Glafgow,  op- 
pofes  this  hypothefis  of  M.  de  la  Lande,  by  this  argument : 
generally  fpeaking,  the  umbra  immediately  contiguous  to 
the  dark  central  part,  or  nucleus,  infiead  of  being  very 
dark,  as  it  ought  to  be,  from  our  feeing  the  immerfed 
parts  of  the  opaque  rock  through  a  thin  firatum  of  the 
igneous  matter,  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  nearly  of  the 
fame  fplendour  as  the  external  furface,  and  the  umbra 
grows  darker  the  further  it  recedes  from  the  nucleus  ; 
this,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  is  a  flrong  argument  again!! 
the  hypothefis  of  M.  de  la  Lande.  Dr.  Wilfon  further 
obferves,  that  M.  de  la  Lande  produces  no  optical  argu¬ 
ments  in  fupport  of  the  rock  (landing  above  the  furface  of 
the  Sun.  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Wilfon  is,  that  the  fpots 
are  excavations  in  the  luminous  matter  of  the  Sun,  the 
bottom  of  which  forms  the  umbra.  Befides  the  dark  fpots 
upon  the  Sun,  there  are  alfo  parts  of  the  Sun,  called  facu~ 
la,  luculi ,  &c.  which  are  brighter  than  the  general  furface  ; 
thefe  always  abound  mod  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fpots  themfelves,  or  where  fpots  recently  have  been.  Mod 
of  the  fpots  appear  within  the  compafs  of  a  zone  lying' 
300  on  each  fide  of  the  equator;  but  on  July  5,  1780,  M. 
de  la  Lande  obferved  a  (pot  40°  from  the  equator. 

The  lateft  obfervations  on  the  folar  fpots,  and  on  the 
nature  and  conftruftion  of  the  Sun,  are  thofe  of  Dr.  Herf- 
chel,  publifhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions  of  1795. 
He  fays,  “  There  was  a  fpot  on  the  Sun  in  the  year  1 779, , 
which  was  large  enough  to  be  feen  with  the  naked  eye. 
By  a  view  of  it  with  a  7-feet  refleftor,  charged  with  a 
very  high  power,  it  appeared  to  be  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  largefl;  of  the  two,  on  the  19th  of  April,  meafured 
1'  8"-o6  in  diameter;  which  is  equal  in  length  to  more  - 
than  thirty-one  thoufand  miles.  Both  together  mu  ft  cer¬ 
tainly  have  extended  above  fifty  thoufand  !  The  idea  of 
its  being  occafioned  by  a  volcanic  explofion,  violently  driv¬ 
ing  away  a  fiery  fluid,  which  on  its  return  would  gradually 
fill  up  the  vacancy,  and  thus  reftore  the  Sun  in  that  place 
to  its  former  fplendour,  ought  to  be  rejedled  on  many  ac¬ 
counts.  To  mention  only  one,  the  great  extent  of  the 
lpot  is  very  unfavourable  to  that  fuppofition.  Indeed  a 
much  lefs  violent  and  lefs  pernicious  caufe  may  be  affigned, 
to  account  for  all  the  appearances  of  the  fpot.  When  we 
fee  a  dark  belt  near  the  equator  of  the  planet  Jupiter,  we 
do  not  recur  to  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  for  its  origin. 

An 
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An  atmofphere,  with  its  natural  changes,  will  explain  fuch 
belts.  The  fpot  in  the  Sun  may  be  accounted  for  on  the 
lame  principles.  The  Earth  is  furrounded  by  an  atmof¬ 
phere  compofed  of  various  elaftic  fluids.  The  Sun  alfo 
lias  its  atmofphere,  and  if  fome  of  the  fluids  which  enter 
into  its  competition  fliou’ld  be  of  a  fhining  brilliancy,  while 
others  are  merely  tranfparent,  any  temporary  caul'e  which 
may  remove  the  lucid  fluid,  will  permitus  to  fee  the  body 
of  the  Sun  through  the  tranfparent  ones.  If  an  obferver 
were  placed  on  the  Moon,  lie  would  fee  the  folid  body  of 
our  Earth  only  In  thofe  places  where  the  tranfparent  fluids 
of  our  atmofphere  would  permit  him.  In  others,  the 
opaque  vapours  would  refieft  the  light  of  rhe  Sun,  with¬ 
out  permitting  his  view  to  penetrate  to  the  furface  of  our 
globe.  He  would  probably  alfo  find  that  our  planet  had 
occafionally  fome  fiiining  fluids  in  its  atmofphere  ;  as,  not 
unlikely,  fome  of  our  northern  lights  might  not  efcape  his 
notice,  if  they  happened  in  the  unenlightened  part  of  the 
Earth,  and  were  feen  by  him  in  his  long  dark  night.  Nay, 
we  have  pretty  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  probably  all 
the  planets  emit  light  in  fome  degree  ;  for  the  illumination 
which  remains  on  the  Moon  in  a  total  eclipfe  cannot  be 
entirely  afcribed  to  the  light  which  may  reach  it  by  the  re- 
fYa£tion  of  the  Earth’s  atmofphere.  For  inftance,  in  the 
eclipfe  of  the  Moon,  wdiich  happened  Oiftober  22,  1790, 
tire  rays  of  the  Sun  ref  rafted  by  the  atmofphere  of  tiie 
Earth  towards  the  Moon,  admitting  the  mean  horizontal 
refraction  to  be  30'  3 o"-8,  would  meet  in  a.  focus  above 
j 89 thoufand  miles  beyond  the  Moon;  fo  that  confequently 
there  could  be  no  illumination  from  rays  refrafted  by  our 
atmofphere.  It  is  however  not  improbable  that  about 
the  polar  regions  of  the  Earth  there  may  be  refraction 
enough  to  bring  fome  of  the  folar  rays  to  a  (horter  focus. 
The  diftance  of  the  Moon  at  the  time  of  the  eclipfe  would 
require  a  refraCtion  of  54'  6"  equal  to  its  horizontal  pa¬ 
rallax  at  that  time,  to  bring  them  to  a  focus  fo  as  to  throw 
light  on  the  Moon.  The  unenlightened  part  of  the  pla¬ 
net  Venus  has  alfo  been  feen  by  different  perfons,  and,  not 
^having  a  fatellite,  thofe  regions  that  are  turned  from  the 
Sun  cannot  poffibly  fhine  by  a  borrowed  light ;  fo  that  this 
faint  illumination  mud  denote  fome  phofphoric  quality  of 
the  atmofphere  of  Venus.  In  the  inftance  of  the  above 
large  fpot  on  the  Sun,  I  concluded  from  appearances  that 
I  viewed  the  real  folid  body  of  the  Sun  itfelf,  of  which  we 
rarely  fee  more  than  its  (hining  atmofphere. 

“  In  the  year  1783,  I  obferved  a  fine  large  fpot,  and 
followed  it  up  to  the  edge  of  the  Sun’s  limb.  Here  I  took 
notice  that  the  fpot  was  plainly  depreffed  below  the  furface 
of  the  Sun  ;  and  that  it  had  very  broad  fhelving  Tides.  I 
alfo  fufpeCted  fome  part  at  lead  of  the  fhelving  (ides  to  be 
elevated  above  the  furface  of  the  Sun  ;  and  obferved  that, 
contrary  to  what  ufually  happens,  tire  margin  of  that  fide 
of  the  fpot,  which  was  fart  he  ft  from  the  limb,  was  the 
broadeft.  The  luminous  fhelving  (ides  of  a  fpot  may  be 
explained  by  a  gentle  and  gradual  removal  of  the  fhining 
fluid,  which  permits  us  to  fee  tire  globe  of  the  fun.  As 
so  the  uncommon  appearance  of  the  broadeft  margin  being 
on  that  fide  of  the  fpot  which  was  fartheft  from  the  limb 
when  the  fpot  came  near  the  edge  of  it,  we  may  furmife 
that  the  Sun  has  inequalities  on  its  furface,  which  may 
poffibly  be  the  caufe  of  it.  For,  when  mountainous  coun¬ 
tries  are  expofed,  if  it  ftiould  chance  that  the  higheft  parts 
of  the  landfcape  are  fituated  fo  as  to  be  near  that  fide  of 
the  margin,  or  penumbra  of  the  fpot,  which  is  towards 
the  limb,  it  may  partly  intercept  our  view  of  it,  when 
the  fpot  is  feen  very  obliquely.  This  would  require  ele¬ 
vations  at  lead  five  or  fix  hundred  miles  high  ;  but  con- 
fidering  the  great  attraction  exerted  by  the  Sun  upon  bo¬ 
dies  at  its  furface,  and  the  flow  revolution  it  has  upon  its 
axis,  we  may  readily  admit  inequalities  to  that  amount. 
From  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  Sun’s  equator,  and  the 
weight  of  bodies  at  its  furface,  I  compute  that  the  power 
of  throwing  down  a  mountain  by  the  exertion  of  tire  for¬ 
mer,  balanced  by  the  fuperior  force  of  keeping  it  in  its 
fkuation  of  the  latter,  is  near  fix  and  a  half  times  lefs  on 
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the  Sun  than  on  our  equatorial  regions ;  and  as  an  eleva¬ 
tion  fimilar  to  one  of  three  miles  on  the  Earth  would  not 
be  lefs  than  334  miles  on  the  Sun,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  a  mountain  much  higher  would  (land  very  firmly. 
The  little  denfity  of  the  folar  body  feems  alfo  to  be  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  height  of  its  mountains  ;  for,  cateris  parabus , 
denle  bodies  will  fooner  come  to  their  level  than  rare  ones. 
The  difference  in  the  vanifhing  of  the  fhelving  fide,  in- 
ftead  of  explaining  it  by  mountains,  may  alfo,  and  perhaps 
more  fatisfaflorily,  be  accounted  for  from  the  real  diffe¬ 
rence  of  the  extent,  the  arrangement,  the  height,  and  the 
intenfity  of  the  fhining  fluid,  added  to  tlieoccafional  changes 
that  may  happen  in  thefe  particulars,  during  the  time  in 
which  the  fpot  approaches  to  the  edge  of  the  dilk.  How¬ 
ever,  by  admitting  large  mountains  on  the  furface  of  the 
Sun,  we  fhall  account  for  the  different  opinions  of  the  two 
eminent  aftronomers  ;  one  of  whom  believed  the  fpots  de¬ 
preffed  below  the  Sun,  while  the  other  fuppofed  them  ele¬ 
vated  above  it.  For  it  is  not  improbable  that  fome  of  the 
folar  mountains  may  be  high  enough  occafionally  to  project 
above  the  ftiining  elaftic  fluid,  when,  by  fome  agitation 
or  other  caufe,  it  is  not  of  the  ufual  height ;  and  this  opi¬ 
nion  is  much  ftrengthened  by  the  return  of  fome  remark¬ 
able  fpots,  which  lerved  Caffini  to  afeertain  the  period  of 
theSun’s  rotation.  A  very  high  country  or  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains  may  oftener  become  vilible,  by  the  Vemoval  of  the 
obftrufting  fluid,  than  the  lower  regions,  on  account  of 
its  not  being  fo  deeply  covered  with  it. 

“  In  the  year  1791,  I  examined  a  large  fpot  in  the  Sun, 
and  found  it  evidently  depreffed  below  the  level  of  the 
furface  ;  about  the  dark  part  was  a  broad  margin,  or  plane 
of  confiderable  extent,  lefs  bright  than  the  Sun,  and  alfo 
lower  than  its  furface.  This  plane  feemed  to  rife,  with 
fhelving  fides,  up  to  the  place  where  it  joined  the  level  of 
the  furface.  In  confirmation  of  thefe  appearances,  I  care¬ 
fully  remarked  that  the  difk  of  the  Sun  was  vifibly  con¬ 
vex  ;  and  the  reafon  of  my  attention  to  this  particular, 
was  my  being  already  long  acquainted  with  a  certain  op¬ 
tical  deception,  that  takes  place  now  and  then  when  we 
view  the  Moon;  which  is,  that  all  the  elevated  fpots  on 
its  furface  will  feem  to  be  cavities,  and  all  cavities  will 
alfume  the  fliape  of  mountains.  But  then  at  the  fame 
time  the  Moon,  inftead  of  having  the  convex  appearance 
of  a  globe,  will  feem  to  be  a  large  concave  poition  of  an 
hollow  fphere.  As  foon  as,  by  the  force  of  imagination, 
you  drive  away  the  fallacious  appearance  of  a  concave 
Moon,  you  reftore  the  mountains  to  their  protuberance, 
and  fink  the  cavities  again  below  the  level  of  the  furface. 
Now,  when  I  faw  the  fpot  lower  than  the  ftiining  matter 
of  the  Sun,  and  an  extended  plane  alfo  deprelied,  with 
fhelving  fides  riling  up  to  the  level,  I  alfo  found  that  the 
Sun  was  convex,  and  appeared  in  its  natural  globular  (fate. 
Hence  1  conclude  that  there  could  be  no  deception  in  thofe 
appearances.  How  very  ill  would  this  obfervation  agree 
with  the  ideas  of  folid  bodies  bobbing  up  and  down  in  a 
fiery  liquid?  with  the  fmoke  of  volcanoes,  or  feum  upon 
an  ocean  ?  And  how  eafily  is  it  explained  upon  the  forego¬ 
ing  theory  !  The  removal  of  the  fhining  atmofphere,  which 
permits  us  to  fee  the  Sun,  muft  naturally  be  attended  with 
a  gradual  diminution  on  its  borders  ;  an  inftance  of  a  fitni- 
lar  kind  we  have  daily  before  us,  when  through  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  cloud  we  fee  the  fky,  which  generally  is  attended 
by  a  furrounding  hazinefs  of  fome  fhort  extent;  and  fcl- 
dom  tranfits,  from  a  perfect  clearnefs,  at  once  to  the  great- 
eft  obfeurity. 

“  Auguft  26,  1792,  I  examined  the  Sun  with  feveral 
powers,  from  90  to  300.  It  appears  evidently  that  the 
black  fpots  are  the  opaque  ground,  or  body  of  t he  Sun; 
and  that  the  luminous  part  is  an  atmofphere,  which,  be¬ 
ing  interrupted  or  broken,  gives  us  a  tranfient  glimpfe  of 
the  Sun  itfelf.  My  7-feet  reflector  reprefents  the  fpots,  as 
it  always  ufed  to  do,  much  depreffed  below  the  furface  of 
the  luminous  part. 

“September  2,  1792.  I  faw  two  fpots  in  the  Sun  with 
the  naked  eye.  In  the  telefcope  I  found  they  were  cl  lif¬ 
ters 
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tcrs  of  fpots,  with  many  fcaMered  ones  befides.  Every 
one  of  them  was  certainly  below  the  fnrface  oi  tlie  lumi¬ 
nous  diflc.  * 

“  September  8,  1792.  Having  made  a  fmall  fpeculum, 
merely  brought  to  a  perfect  figure  upon  hones,  without 
polifli,  I  found,  that,  by. (tilling  a  great  part  of  the  folar 
rays,  my  objeCt  fpeculum  would  bear  a  greater  aperture, 
and  thus  enable  me  to  lee  with  more  comfort  and  lefs  dan¬ 
ger.  The  furface  of  the  Sun  was  unequal;  many  parts  of 
it  being  elevated,  and  others  depreffed.  This  is  here  to 
be  underftood  of  the  (liining  furface  only,  as  the  real  bo¬ 
dy  of  the  Sun  can  probably  be  feldom  feen,  otherwife  than 
in  its  black  fpots.  It  may  not  be  impofiible,  as  light  is  a 
tranfparent  fluid,  that  the  Sun’s  real  furface  alfo  may  now 
and  then  be  perceived  ;  as  we  fee  the  (liape  of  the  wick  of 
a  candle  through  its  flame,  or  the  contents  of  a  furnace  in 
the  midft  of  the  brighteft  glare  of  it;  but  this,  I  (hould 
fuppofe,  will  only  happen  where  the  lucid  matter  of  the 
Sun  is  not  very  accumulated. 

“  September  9,  1792.  I  found  one  of  the  dark  fpots  in 
the  Sun  drawn  pretty  near  the  preceding  edge.  In  its 
neighbourhood  I  faw  *  great  number  of  elevated  bright 
places,  making  various  figures :  I  (ball  call  them  faculce. 
I  fee  thefe  faculce  extended,  on  the  preceding  fide,  over 
about  one-fixth  part  of  the  Sun;  but,  fo  far  from  refem- 
bling  torches,  they  appear  to  me  like  the  fhrivelled  eleva¬ 
tions  upon  a  dried  apple  extended  in  length,  and  mod  of 
them  are  joined  together,  making  waves,  or  waving  lines. 
By  fome  good  views  in  the  afternoon,  I  find  that  the  reft 
of  the  furface  of  the  Sun  does  not  contain  any  faculcq,  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  on  the  following  and  equatorial  part  of  the  Sun. 
Towards  the  north  and  fouth  I  fee  no  faculce ;  there  is  all 
over  the  Sun  a  great  unevennefs  in  the  furface,  which  has 
the  appearance  of  a  mixture  of  fmall  points  of  an  unequal 
light ;  but  they  are  evidently  an  unevennefs  or  roughnefs 
of  high  and  low  parts. 

“  September  16,  1792.  The  Sun  contains  many  large 
faculce,  on  the  following  fide  of  its  equator,  and  alfo  fe- 
veral  on  the  preceding  fide.  I  perceive  none  about  the 
poles.  They  feem  generally  to  accompany  the  fpots,  and 
probably,  as  the  faculce  certainly  are  elevations,  a  great 
number  of  them  may  occafion  neighbouring  depreflions  : 
that  is  to  fay,  dark  fpots.  The  faculae  being  elevations, 
very  fatisfactorily  explains  the  reafon  why  they  difappear 
towards  the  middle  of  the  Sun,  and  reappear  on  the  other 
margin  ;  for,  about  the  place  where  we  lofe  them,  they  be¬ 
gin  to  be  edgeways  to  our  view  ;  and,  if  between  the  fa¬ 
culae  fhould  lie  dark  fpots,  they  will  mod  frequently  break 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  Sun,  becaufe  they  are  no  longer 
covered  by  the  fide  views  of  thefe  faculce. 

“  February  23,  1794.  By  an  experiment  juft  now  tried, 
1  find  it  confirmed  thafthe  Sun  cannot  be  fo  diftindly  view¬ 
ed  with  a  fmall  aperture  and  faint  darkening  glalfes,  as 
with  a  large  aperture  and  ftronger  ones  ;  this  latter  is  the 
method  I  always  ufe.  One  of  the  black  fpots  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  margin,  which  was  greatly  below  the  furface  of  the 
Sun,  had,  next  to  it,  a  protuberant  lump  of  (bining  mat¬ 
ter,  a  little  brighter  than  the  reft  of  the  Sun.  About  all 
the  fpots  the  (bining  matter  feems  to  have  been  difturbed, 
and  is  uneven,  lumpy,  and  zig-zagged,  in  an  irregular  man¬ 
ner.  I  call  the  fpots  black,  not  that  they  are  entirely  fo, 
but  merely  to  diftinguifti  them ;  for  there  is  not  one  of 
them  to-day  which  is  not  partly,  or  entirely,  covered  over 
with  whitifh  and  unequally-bright  nebulolity,  or  cloudi- 
nefs.  This,  in  many  of  them,  comes  near  to  an  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  fpot ;  and,  in  others,  feems  to  bring  on  a  fub- 
divifion. 

“  September  28,  1794.  There  is  a  dark  fpot  on  the  Sun 
on  the  following  fide.  It  is  certainly  depreffed  below  the 
fhining  atmofphere,  and  has  (helving  fides  of  (hining  mat¬ 
ter,  which  rile  up  higher  than  the  general  furface,  and  are 
brighteft  at  the  top.  The  preceding  (helving  fide  is  ren¬ 
dered  almoft  invisible,  by  the  overhanging  of  the  prece¬ 
ding  elevations,  while  the  following  is  very  well  expofed  ; 
the  fpot  being  apparently  fuch  in  figure  as  denotes  a  cir- 
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cular  form,  viewed  in  an  oblique  direClion.  Near  the  fol¬ 
lowing  margin  are  many  bright  elevations,  dole  to  vilible 
depreflions.  The  depreffed  parts  are  lefs  bright  than  the 
common  furface.  The  penumbra,  as  it  is  called,  about 
this  fpot,  is  a  confiderable  plane,-  of  lefs  brightnefs  than 
the  common  furface,  and  feems  to  be  as  much  depreffed 
below  that  furface  as  the  fpot  is  below  the  plane.  Hence, 
if  the  brightnefs  of  the  Sun  is  occafioned  by  the  lucid  at¬ 
mofphere,  the  intenlity  of  the  brightnefs  muff  be  lefs 
where  it  is  depreffed  ;  for  light,  being  tranfparent,  mud 
be  more  intenfe  the  more  it  is  deep. 

“  It  will  now  (fays  Dr.  Herfchel)  be  eafy  to  bring  the 
refult  of  thefe  obfervations  into  a  very  narrow  compafs. 
That  the  Sun  has  an  extenfive  atmofphere  cannot  be  doubt¬ 
ed  ;  and  that  this  atmofphere  conlifts  of  various  elaffic 
fluids,  that  are  more  or  lefs  lucid  and  tranfparent,  and  of 
which  the  lucid  one  is  that  which  rurnifhes  us  with  light, 
feems  alfo  to  be  fully  effablifhed  by  all  the  phenomena  of 
its  fpots,  of  the  facuhe,  and  of  the  lucid  furface  itfelf. 
There  is  no  kind  of  variety  in  thefe  appearances  but  what 
may  be  accounted  for  with  the  greateft  facility  from  the 
continual  agitation  which  we  may  eaftly  conceive  muff  take 
place  in  the  regions  of  fuch  extenlive  elaffic  fluids.  It 
will  be  neceffary,  however,  to  be  a  little  more  particular, 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  I  fuppofe  the  lucid  fluid  of  the 
Sun  to  be  generated  in  its  atmofphere.  An  analogy  that 
may  be  drawn  from  the  generation  of  clouds  in  our  own 
atmofphere,  feems  to  be  a  very  proper  one,  and  full  of  in- 
ftruCtion.  Our  clouds  are  probably  decompofitions  of  fome 
of  the  elaftic  fluids  of  the  atmofphere  itfelf,  when  fuch 
natural  caufes,  as  in  this  grand  chemical  laboratory  are 
generally  at  work,  aft  upon  them ;  we  may  therefore  ad¬ 
mit,  that  in  the  very  extenfive  atmofphere  of  the  Sun,  from 
caufes  of  the  fame  nature,  fimilar  phenomena  will  take 
place  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  continual  and  ve¬ 
ry  extenfive  decompofitions  of  the  elaffic  fluids  of  the 
Sun  are  of  a  pliofphoric  nature,  and  attended  with  lucid 
appearances,  by  giving  out  light. 

“  If  it  (hould  be  objected,  that  fuch  violent  and  unre¬ 
mitting  decompofitions  would  exhauft  the  Sun,  we  may 
recur  again  to  our  analogy,  which  will  furnifti  us  with  the 
following  reflections.  The  extent  of  our  own  atmofphere, 
we  fee,  is  (till  preferved,  notwithftanding  the  copious  de¬ 
compofitions  of  its  fluids,  in  clouds  and  falling  rain;  in 
flafties  of  lightning,  in  meteors,  and  other  luminous  phe¬ 
nomena  ;  becaufe  there  are  frefh  fupplies  of  elaltic  vapours 
continually  afeending,  to  make  good  the  wafte  occafioned 
by  thole  decompofitions.  But  it  may  be  urged,  that  the 
cafe  with  the  decompolition  of  the  elaftic  fluids  in  the  fo¬ 
lar  atmofphere  would  be  very  different,  fince  light  is  emit¬ 
ted,  and  does  not  return  to  the  Sun,  as  clouds  do  to  the 
earth  when  they  defeend  in  (bowers  of  rain.  To  which  I 
anfwer,  that  in  the  decompolition  of  the  pliofphoric  flu¬ 
ids  every  other  ingredient  but  light  may  alfo  return  to  the 
body  of  the  Sun.  And  that  the  emillion  of  light  mud 
wafte  the  Sun,  is  not  a  difficulty  that  can  be  oppofed  to 
our  hypothefis.  For,  as  it  is  an  evident  faff  that  the  Sun 
does  emit  light,  the  fame  objection,  if  it  could  be  one, 
would  equally  militate  againft  every  other  aflignable  way 
to  account  for  the  phenomenon. 

“  There  are  moreover  conliderations  that  may  leffen  the 
ptrefflire  of  this  alleged  difficulty.  We  know  the  exceed¬ 
ing  fubtilty  of  light  to  be  fuch,  that  in  ages  of  time  its 
emanation  from  the  Sun  cannot  very  fenlibly  leffen  the  lizc 
of  this  great  body.  To  this  may  be  added,  that,  very 
poffibly,  there  may  alfo  be  ways  of  reftoration  to  compen- 
f ate  for  what  it  loft  by  the  emillion  of  light ;  though  the 
manner  in  which  this  can  be  brought  about  (hould  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  us.  Many  of  the  operations  of  nature  are  carried 
on  in  her  great  laboratory,  which  we  cannot  comprehend  ; 
but  now  and  then  we  fee  fome  of  the  tools  with  which  (he 
is  at  work.  We  need  not  wonder  that  their  conftruttion 
(hould  be  fo  lingular  as  to  induce  us  to  cunfefs  our  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  method  of  employing  them,  but  we  may  reft 
alfured  that  they  are  not  a  mere  lufus  no/urce.  I  allude  to 
>  4  X  the 
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the  great  number  of  fmall  telefcopic  comets  that  have  been 
observed  ;  and  to  tiie  far  greater  number  that  (bill  are  pro¬ 
bably  much  too  (mall  for  being  noticed  by  our  mod  dili¬ 
gent  fearchers  after  them.  This  throws  a  myftery  over 
their  deltinatioft,  which  feems  to  place  them  in  the  allego¬ 
rical  view  of  tool?,  probably  defigned  for  fome  falutary 
purpofes  to  be  wrought  by  them  ;  and,  whether  the  refto- 
ration  of  what  is  loft  to  the  Sun  by  the  emiflion  of  light, 
the  poflibiliry  of  which  we  have  been  mentioning  above, 
may  not  be  -one  of  thefe  purpofes,  I  (hall  not  prefume  to 
determine.  The  motion  of  the  comet  difcovered  by  Mr. 
Meftier  in  June,  1770,  plainly  indicated  how  much  its  or¬ 
bit  ivai  liable  to  be  changed,  by  the  perturbations  of  the 
planets  ;  from  w  hich,  and  the  little  agreement  that  can  be 
found  between  the  elements  of  the  orbits  of  all  the  comets 
that  have  been  obferved,  it  appears  clearly  that  they  may 
be  directed  to  carry  their  falutary  influence  to  any  part  of 
the  heavens. 

“  My  hypothefis,  however,  fays  Dr.  Herfchel,  does 
not  lay  me  under  any  obligation  to  explain  how  the  Sun 
can  fuftain  the  wafte  of  light,  nor  to  (hew  that  it  will  fuf- 
tain  it  for  ever  ;  and  I  fhould  alio  remark,  that,  as  in  the 
analogy  of  generating  clouds  I  merely  allude  to  their  pro- 
dutftion  as  owing  to  a  decompoiition  of  lome  of  the  elaftic 
fluids  of  our  atmofphere,  that  analogy,  w  hich  firmly  refts 
upon  the  faff,  will  not  be  lefs  to  my  purpofe,  to  whatever 
caufe  thefe  clouds  may  owe  their  origin.  It  is  the  fame 
with  the  lucid  clouds,  if  I  may  fo  call  them,  of  the  Sun. 
They  plainly  exift,  becaufe  vve  fee  them  ;  the  manner  of 
their  being  generated  may  remain  an  hypothefis;  and 
mine,  till  a  better  can  be  propofed,  may  (land  good  ;  but 
whether  it  does  or  not,  the  confequences  I  am  going  to 
draw  from  what  lias  been  faid  will  not  be  aff'effed  by  it. 

“  Before  I  proceed,  I  lliall  only  point  out  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  above  theory,  a  dark  (pot  in  the  Sun  is  a  place 
in  its  atmof  phere  which  happens  to  be  free  from  luminous 
decompolitions  ;  and  that  faculae  are,  on  the  contrary, 
more  copious  mixtures  of  fuch  fluids  as  decompofe  each 
other.  The  penumbra  which  attends  the  fpots,  being  ge¬ 
nerally  deprelfed  more  or  lefs  to  about  half  way  between 
the  folid  body  of  the  Sun  and  the  upper  part  of  thofe  re¬ 
gions  in  which  luminous  decompofltions  take  place,  mud 
of  courfe  be  fainter  than  other  parts.  No  fpot  favourable 
for  taking  meafures  having  lately  been  on  the  Sun,  1  can 
only  judge  from  former  appearances,  that  the  regions  in 
which  the  luminous  folar  clouds  are  formed,  adding  there¬ 
to  the  elevation  of  the  faculae,  cannot  be  lefs  than  1843, 
nor  much  more  than  2765,  miles  in  depth.  It  is  true  that 
in  our  atmofphere  the  extent  of  the  clouds  is  limited  to  a 
very  narrow  compafs  ;  but  we  ought  rather  to  compare 
the  folar  ones  to  the  luminous  decompofltions  which  take 
place  in  our  aurora  borealis ,  or  luminous  arches,  which 
extend  much  farther  than  the  cloudy  regions.  The  den- 
fity  of  t he  luminous  folar  clouds,  though  very  great,  may 
not  be  exceedingly  more  fo  than  that  of  our  aurora  borealis. 
For,  if  we  confider  what  would  be  the  brilliancy  of  a  fpace 
two  or  three  thoufand  miles  deep,  filled  with  fuch  corruf- 
cations  as  we  fee  now  and  then  in  our  atmofphere,  tlieir 
apparent  intenfity,  when  viewed  at  the  diftance  of  the  Sun, 
might  not  be  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  lucid  folar  fluid. 

“From  the  luminous  atmofphere  of  the  Sun  I  proceed 
to  its  opaque  body,  which  by  calculation  from  the  power 
it  exerts  upon  the  planets  we  know  to  be  of  great  folidity  ; 
and  from  the  phenomena  of  the  dark  fpots,  many  of  which, 
probably  on  account  of  their  high  lituations,  have  been 
repeatedly  feen,  and  otherwife  denote  inequalities  in  their 
level,  we  furmife  that  its  furface  is  diverfified  with  moun¬ 
tains  and  vallies. 

“What  lias  been  faid  enables  11s  to  come  to  fome  very 
important  conclufions,  by  remarking,  that  this  way  of 
conlidering  the  Sun  and  its  atmofphere,  removes  the  great 
<3 iffi milari ty  we  have  hitherto  been  ufed  to  find  between  its 
condition  and  that  of  the  reft  of  the  great  bodies  of  the 
folar  fyftem.  The  Sun,  viewed  in  this  light,  appears  to 
be  notlung  elfe  than  a  very  eminent,  large,  and  lucid,  pla- 


net,  evidently  the  firft,  or  in  ftriiftnefs  of  fpeaking  the 
only  primary  one,  of  our  fyftem  ;  all  others  being  truly 
fecondary  to  it.  Its  fimilarity  to  the  other  globes  of  the 
folar  fyftem  with  regard  to  its  folidity,  its  atmofphere,  and 
its  diverfified  furface  ;  the  rotation  upon  its  axis,  and  the 
fall  of  heavy  bodies,  leads  us  on  to  fuppofe  that  it  is  moft 
probably  alfo  inhabitated,  like  the  reft  of  the  planets,  by 
beings  whole  organs  are  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
ftances  of  that  vaft  globe. 

“Whatever  fanciful  poets  might  fay,  in  making  the  Sun 
the  abode  of  blelfed  fpirits,  or  angry  nioralifts  devife,  in 
pointing  it  out  as  a  fit  place  for  the  punilhment  of  the 
wicked,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any  other  foun¬ 
dation  tor  their  aifertions  than  mere  opinion  and  vague  fur- 
mile  ;  but  fays  Dr.  Herfchel,  I  think  my  felt  authorized, 
upon  aftronomical  principles,  to  propol'e  the  Sun  as  an  in¬ 
habitable  world,  and  am  perfuaded  that  the  foregoing  ob- 
fervations,  with  the  conclufions  1  have  drawn  from  them, 
are  fully  (efficient  to  anfvver  every  objection  that  may  be 
made  againft  it.  It  may,  however,  not  be  amifs  to  re¬ 
move  a  certain  difficulty,  which  arifes  from  the  effect  of 
the  Sun’s  rays  upon  our  globe.  The  heat  which  is  here* 
at  the  diftance  of  ninety-live  millions  of  miles,  produced 
by  thefe  rays,  is  fo  confiderable,  that  it  may  be  objected, 
that  the  furface  of  the  globe  of  the  Sun  itfelf  muft  be 
lcorched  up  beyond  all  conception.  This  may  be  very 
fubftantially  anfwered  by  many  proofs  drawn  from  natural 
philofophy,  which  (hew  that  heat  is  produced  by  the  Sun’s 
rays  only  when  they  aft  upon  a  calorific  medium  ;  they 
are  the  caufe  of  the  produftion  of  heat,  by  uniting  with 
the  matter  of  fire,  which  is  contained  in  the  fubftances- 
that  are  heated  :  as  the  collifion  of  flint  and  fteel  will  in¬ 
flame  a  magazine  of  gunpowder,  by  putting  all  the  latent 
fire  it  contains  into  aftion.  But  an  inftance  or  two  of  the; 
manner  in  which  the  folar  rays  produce  their  effect,  will 
bring  this  home  to  our  mod  common  experience. 

“  On  the  tops  of  mountains  of  a- fuffleient  height,  at  an? 
altitude  where  clouds  can  very  feldom  reach,  to  flicker 
them  from  the  direft  rays  of  the  Sun,  we  always  find  re¬ 
gions  of  ice  and  fnovv.  Now  if  the  folar  rays  themfelves- 
conveyed  all  the  heat  we  find  on  this  globe,  it  ought  to  be 
hotteft  where  their  courfe  is  leaft  interrupted.  Again,, 
our  aeronauts  all  confirm  the  coldnefs  of  the  upper  regions 
of  the  atmofphere  ;  and  fince,  therefore,  even  on  our 
Earth  the  heat  of  any  fituation  depends  upon  the  aptnefs 
of  the  medium  to  yield  to  the  impreflion  of  the-  folar  rays* 
we  have  only  to  admit,  that  on  the  Sun  itfelf,  the  elaftic 
fluids  compofing  its  atmofphere,  and  the  matter  on  its 
furface,  are  of  fuch  a  nature  as  not  to  be  capable  of  any 
exceflive  affection  from  its  own  rays  ;  and  indeed,  this 
feems  to  be  proved  by  the  copious  emiffion  of  them  ;  for 
if  the  elaftic  fluids  of  the  atmofphere,  or  the  matter  con¬ 
tained  on  the  furface  of  the  Sun,  were  of  fuch  a  nature  as 
to  admit  of  an  eafy  chemical  combination  witli  its  rays', 
their  emiflion  would  be  much  impeded.  Another  well- 
known  fact  is,  that  the  folar  focus  of  the  largeft  lens* 
thrown  into  the  air,  will  occafion  no  fenfible  heat  in  the 
place  where  it  has  been  kept  for  a  confiderable  time,  al¬ 
though  its  power  of  exciting  combuftion,  when  proper 
bodies  are  expofed,  fhould  be  fuffleient  to  fufe  the  mod 
refractory  fubftances.”  From  thefe,  and  the  foregoing  ar¬ 
guments,  Dr.  Herfchel  finally  concludes,  that  the  Sun  is 
a  planet,  abundantly  ftored  with  inhabitants. 

As  to  the  figure  of  the  Sun,  this,  like  the  planets,  is  not 
perfedtly  globular,  but  fpheroidical,  being  higher  about 
the  equator  than  at  the  poles.  The  reafon  of  which  is 
this:-  the  Sun  has  a  motion  about  his  own  axis;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  folar  matter  will  have  an  endeavour  to  recede 
from  the  axis,  and  that  with  the  greater  force  as  their 
diftances  from  it,  or  the  circles  they  move  in,  are  greater: 
but  the  equator  is  the  greateft  circle;  and  the  reft,  towards 
the  poles,  continually  decreafe  ;  therefore  the  folar  mat¬ 
ter,  though  at  firft  in  a  fpherical  form,  will  endeavour  to 
recede  from  the  centre  of  the  equator  farther  than  from 
the  centres  of  the  parallels.  Confequently,  fince  the  gra- 
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?Jty,  by  which  it  is  retained  in  its  place,  is  fuppofed  to  be 
uniform  throughout  the  whole  Sun,  it  will  really  recede 
from  the  centre  more  at  the  equator  than  at  any  ot  the 
parallels;  and  hence  the  Sun’s  diameter  will  be  greater 
through  the  equator  than  through  the  poles;  that  is,  the 
Sun’s  figure  is  not  perfectly  fpherical,  but  fpheroidical. 

As  to  the  apparent  motion  ot  the  Sun,  as  teen  from  the 
Earth,  the  fir'll. and  mod  obvious  phenomenon  is,  his  daily 
riling  in  the  eaft,  and  his  letting  in  the  weft;  after  which 
the  Moon  and  (tars  appear,  (till  keeping  the  fame  wefterly 
courfe,  till  we  lofe  tight  of  them  altogether.  Thefe  ap¬ 
pearances  give  rife  to  what  is  called  the  apparent  diurnal 
motion  of  the  heavens.  This  cannot  be  long  obferved, 
before  we  mult  alfo  perceive,  that  the  Sun  does  not  always 
rife  exactly  at  the  fame  point  of  the  heavens,  his  motions 
deviating  conliderably  at  particular  feafons  from  thofe  they 
perform  at  other  times.  Sometimes  we  perceive  him  very 
high  in  the  heavens,  as  if  he  would  come  diredlly  over  our 
heads ;  at  other  times  he  is  almolt  funk  in  the  fouthern  part 
of  the  heavens.  If  we  commence  our  obfervations  of  the 
Sun,  for  inftance,  in  the  beginning  of  March,  we  flral l  find 
him  appear  to  rife  more  to  the  northward  every  day,  to 
continue  longer  above  the  horizon,  to  be  more  vertical,  or 
higher,  at  mtd-day  ;  this  continues  till  towards  the  end  of 
June,  when  he  moves  backward  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
continues  this  retrograde  motion  till  near  the  end  of  De¬ 
cember,  when  he  begins  again  to  move  forwards.  It  is 
this  change  in  the  Sun’s  place,  that  occalions  him  to  rife 
and  fet  in  different  parts  of  the  horizon  at  different  times 
of  the  year.  It  is  from  hence  that  his  height  is  fo  much 
greater  in  fummer  than  in  winter.  In  a  word,  the  change 
of  the  Sun’s  place,  as  it  regards  the  Earth,  is  the  caufe  of 
the  different  length  in  the  days  and  nights,  and  the  vicifil- 
tudes  of  the  feafons.  Hence  a  knowledge  of  the  Sun’s 
apparent  motion  is  abfolutely  necelfary,  in  order  to  form  a 
true  idea  of  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens.  If  on  an  even¬ 
ing  w'e  take  notice  of  fome  fixed  liar  near  the  place  where 
the  Sun  fets,  and  oblerve  it  for  feveral  fucceflive  evenings, 
we  (hall  find  that  it  approaches  the  Sun  from  day  to  day, 
till  at  laft  it  will  difappear,  being  effaced  by  his  light, 
though  but  a  few  days  before  it  was  at  a  fufficient  dillance 
from  him.  That  it  is  apparently  the  Sun  which  approaches 
the  liars,  and  not  the  liars  the  Sun,  is  plain,  from  this 
j-eafon ;  the  liars  always  rife  and  fet  every  day  at  the 
fame  points  of  the  horizon,  oppofite  to  the  fame  terreftrial 
objects,  and  are  always  at  the  fame  dillance  from  each 
other;  whereas  the  Sun  is  continually  changing  both  the 
place  of  its  riling  and  fetting,  and  its  dillance  from  the 
liars.  The  Sun  advances  nearly  one  degree  every  day, 
moving  from  welt  to  eaft  ;  fo  that  in  365  days  we  lee  the 
fame  liar  near  the  fetting  Sun,  as  was  obferved  to  be  near 
him  on  the  fame  day  in  the  preceding  year.  In  other 
words,  the  Sun  has  returned  to  the  place  from  whence  he 
fet  out,  or  made  what  we  call  his  annual  revolution. 

Thofe  who  are  not  accullomed  to  aftronomical  calcula¬ 
tion,  will  be  furprized  at  the  real  magnitude  of  this  lumi¬ 
nary  ;  which,  on  account  of  its  dillance  from  us,  appears 
to  the  eye  not  much  larger  than  the  Moon,  which  is  only 
an  attendant  on  our  Earth.  When  looking  at  the  Sun,  we 
are  viewing  a  globe,  whofe  diameter  is  890,000  Englilh 
miles ;  whereas  the  Earth  is  not  more  in  diameter  than 
7,970  miles:  fo  that  the  Sun  is  about  1,392,500  times 
bigger  than  the  Earth.  Thus  as  it  is  the  fountain  of  light 
and  heat  to  all  the  planets,  fo  it  alfo  far  furpaffes  them  in 
its  bulk.  If  the  Sun  were  every  where  equally  bright, 
his  rotation  on  his  axis  would  not  be  perceptible  ;  but  by 
means  of  the  fpots,  which  are  vifible  on  his  furface,  w  e 
are  enabled  to  difcover  this  motion.  And  by  this  motion 
we  likewife  difcover  not  only  the  time  the  Sun  employs  in 
turning  round  his  axis,  but  alfo  the  inclination  of  his  axis 
to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

By  the  Sun’s  atrnofphere,  is  occafioned  that  appearance 
which  is  termed  the  zodiacal  light.  This  light  is  feen  at 
fome  feafons  of  the  year,  either  a  little  after  fun- fet,  or 


a  little  before  fun-rife.  It  is  faintly  bright,  and  of  a  whi- 
tilli  colour,  refembling  the  milky-way.  In  the  morning 
it  becomes  brighter  and  larger,  as  it  rifes  above  the  ho¬ 
rizon,  till  the  approach  of  day,  which  diminimes  its  fplen- 
dour,  and  renders  it  at  lad  invifible.  Its  figure  is  that  of 
a  fiat  or  lenticular  fpherofd,  feen  in  profile.  The  direc¬ 
tion  ol  its  longer  axis  coincides  with  the  plane  of  the  Sun’s 
equator;  but  its  length  is  fubjeft  to  great  variation,  fo 
that  the  dillance  of  its  fumniit  from  the  Sun  varies  from 
forty-five  to  120  degrees.  It  is  feen  to  the  befi  advantage 
about  the  iolftices.  It  was  firit  defcribed  and  named  by 
Caflini,  in  1683  ;  but  it  had  been  noticed  by  Childrey, 
about  the  year  1650. 

Several  particulars  of  the  Sun,  related  by  Newton,  in- 
his  Principia,  are  as  follow  :  j.  That  the  denlity  of  the 
Sun’s  heat,  which  is  proportional  to  his  light,  is  feveii 
times  as  great  at  Mercury  as  with  us  ;  and  therefore  our 
water  there  would  be  all  carried  off'  and  boil  away :  for 
he  found  by  experiments  of  the  thermometer,  that  a  heat 
but  feven  times  greater  than  that  of  the  fun-beams  in 
fummer,  will  ferve  to  make  water  boil. 

2.  That  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  Sun  is  to  that 
in  Jupiter,  nearly  as  1100  to  1  ;  and  that  the  diftance  of 
that  planet  from  the  Sun,  is  in  the  fame  ratio  to  the  Sun’s 
femi-diameter. 

3.  That  the  matter  in  the  Sun  is  to  that  in  Saturn,  as 
2360  to  1  ;  and  the  diftance  of  Saturn  from  the  Sun  is  in  a 
ratio  but  little  lefs  than  that  of  the  Sun’s  femi-diameter. 
And  hence,  that  live  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Sun 
and  Jupiter  is  nearly  in  the  fuperftcies  of  the  Sun;  of 
the  Sun  and  Saturn,  a  little  within  it. 

4.  And  by  the  fame  mode  of  calculation  it  will  be  found,- 
that  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  all  the  planets,  can¬ 
not  be  more  than  the  length  of  the  folar  diameter  diftant 
from  the  centre  of  the  Sun.  This  common-centre  of  gra^ 
vity  he  proves  is  at  reft  ;  and  therefore  though  the  Sun, 
by  reafon  of  the  various  pofitions  of  the  planets,  may  be- 
moved  every  way,  yet  it  cannot  recede  far  from  the  com¬ 
mon  centre  of  gravity,  and  this,  he  thinks,  ought  to  be 
accounted  the  centre  of  our  world.  Book  iii.  prop.  12. 

5.  By  means  of  the  folar  fpots  it  hath  been  difeovered, 
that  the  Sun  revolves  round  his  own  axis,  without  moving 
confiderably  out  of  his  place,  in  about  twenty-five  days, 
and  that  the  axis  of  this  motion  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic 
in  an  angle  of  87°  30'  nearly.  The  Sun’s  apparent  dia¬ 
meterbeing  fenfibly  longer  in  December  than  in  June,  the 
Sun  mull  be  proportionably  nearer  to  the  Earth  in-winter 
than  in  fummer;  in  the  former  of  which  feafons  there¬ 
fore  will  be  the  perihelion,  in  the  latter  the  aphelion:  and 
this  is  alfo  confirmed  by  the  Earth’s  motion  being  quicker 
in  December  than  in  June,  as  it  is  by  about  one-fifteenth 
part.  For,  fi nee  the  Earth  always  deferibes  equal  areas 
in  equal  times,  whenever  it  moves  fwifter,  it  mud  needs 
be  nearer  to  the  Sun :  and  for  this  reafon  there  are  about 
eight  days  more  from  the  Sun’s  vernal  equinox  to  the 
autumnal,  than  from  the  autumnal  to  the  vernal. 

6.  That  the  Sun’s  diameter  is  equal  to  100  diameters 
of  the  Eaj-th  ;  and  therefore  the  body  of  the  Sun  mult 
be  1,000,000  times  greater  than  that  of  the  Earth.  Mr. 
Azout  affures  us,  that  he  obferved,  by  a  very  exadt  me¬ 
thod,  the  Sun’s  diameter  to  be  no  lefs  than  21'  45"  in  his 
apogee,  and  not  greater  than  32'  45"  in  his  perigee. 

7.  According  to  Newton,  in  his  theory  of  the  Moon, 

the  mean  apparent  diameter  of  the  Sun  is  32'  12".  The 
Sun’s  horizontal  parallax  is  now  fixed  at  8"  . 

8.  If  we  divide  360  degrees  (the  whole  ecliptic)  by  the 
quantity  of  the  folar  year,  it  will  give  59'  8",  See.  which 
therefore  is  the  medium  quantity  of  the  Sun’s  daily  mo¬ 
tion  :  and  if  this  59'  8"  be  divided  by  24,  we  have  the 
Sun’s  horary  motion  equal  to  2'  28":  and  if  this  laft  be 
divided  by  60,  it  will  give  his  motion  in  a  minute,  See. 
And  in  this  way  the  tables  of  the  Sun’s  mean  motion  are 
conftrufted,  as  placed  in  books  of  aftronomical  tables  and 
calculations. 
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Of  MERCURY. 

Mercury  is  the  fmalleft  of  the  inferior  planets,  and  the 
neardt  to  the  Sun,  about  which  it  is  carried  with  a  very 
rapid 'motion.  Hence  it  was,  that  the  Greeks  called  this 
planet  after  the  name  of  the  nimble  meffenger  of  the  gods, 
and  represented  it  by  the  figure  of  a  youth  with  wings  at 
his  head  and  feet ;  from  whence  is  derived  the  charac¬ 
ter  in  prefent  ufe  for  this  planet.  It  is  from  his  proximity 
to  the  Sun,  that  he  is  fo  feldom  within  the  fphere  of  our 
obfervation,  being  loft  in  the  fplendour  of  the  folar  bright¬ 
ness  ;  yet  he  emits  a  very  bright  white  light.  This  planet 
is  oftener  feen  in  thofe  parts  of  the  world  which  are  more 
Southward  than  that  which  we  inhabit;  and  oftener  to  us 
than  thofe  which  live  nearer  the  north  pole  ;  for,  the  more 
oblique  the  fphere  is,  the  leis  is  the  planet’s  elevation  above 
the  horizon. 

The  mean  distance  of  Mercury  from  the  Sun,  is  to  that 
of  the  Earth  from  the  Sun,  as  387  to  1000,  and  therefore 
his  distance  is  about  thirty-Six  millions  of  miles,  or  little 
more  than  one -third  of  the  Earth’s  distance,  from  the  Sun. 
Hence  the  Sun’s  diameter  will  appear  at  Mercury  near 
three  times  as  large  as  at  the  Earth  ;  and  hence  alfo  the 
Sun’s  light  and  heat  received  there  is  about  feven  times 
thofe  at  the  Earth ;  a  degree  of  heat  Sufficient  to  make  wa¬ 
ter  boil.  Such  a  degree  of  heat  therefore  muft  render 
Mercury  not  habitable  to  creatures  of  our  constitution: 
and  if  bodies  on  its  Surface  be  not  inflamed,  and  Set  on 
fire,  it  muft  be  becaufe  their  degree  of  denfity  is  propor- 
tionably  greater  than  that  of  fuch  bodies  is  with  us.  The 
diameter  of  Mercury  is  alio  nearly  one-third  of  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  Earth,  or  about  2600  miles.  Hence  the  fur- 
face  of  Mercury  is  nearly  one-ninth,  and  his  magnitude  or 
bulk  1 -27th,  of  that  of  the  Earth. 

The  inclination  of  his  orbit  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
is  6°  34' ;  his  period  of  revolution  round  the  Sun,  is  eigh¬ 
ty -feven  days  twenty-three  hours,  which  consequently  is 
the  length  of  his  year;  the  year  of  each  planet  being  that 
Space  of  time  which  it  occupies  in  going  round  the  Sun. 
His  greateft  elongation  from  the  Sun  is  28°;  the  eccentri¬ 
city  of  his  orbit  one-fifth  of  his  mean  distance,  which  is 
far  greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  planets  ;  and  he 
moves  in  his-,  orbit  about  the  Sun  at  the  amazing  rate  of 
95,000  miles  an  hour. 

The  place  of  his  aphelion  is  in  Sagittarius  230  8';  place 
of  afeending  node  is  in  Taurus  14°  43',  and  consequently 
that  of  the  descending  node  is  in  Scorpio  140  43'.  His 
length  of  day  or  rotation  on  his  axis,  inclination  of  axis  to 
his  orbit,  gravity  on  his  furface,  denfity,  and  quantity  of 
matter,  are  all  unknown. 

Mercury  changes  his  phafes,  like  the  Moon,  according 
to  his  various  politicos  with  regard  to  the  Earth  and  Sun; 
except  only,  that  he  never  appears  quite  full,  becaufe  his 
enlightened  fide  is  never  turned  directly  towards  11s,  unlefs 
when  he  is  fo“  near  the  Sun  as  to  be  loft  to  our  fight  in  his 
beams.  And,  as  his  enlightened  ilde  is  always  towards  the 
Sun,  it  is  plain  that  he  fliines  not  by  any  light  of  his  own  ; 
for,  if  he  did,  he  would  conftantly  appear  round. 

The  belt  obfervations  of  this  planet  are  thofe  made  when 
it  is  feen  on  the  Sun’s  diik,  called  its  tranjit ;  for,  in  its  low¬ 
er  conjunction,  it  lometimes  paffes  before  the  Sun  like  a 
little  (pot,  eclipfing  a  fmall  part  of  the  Sun’s  body,  only 
obfervable  with  a  telefcope.  That  node  from  which  Mer¬ 
cury  afeends  northward  above  the  ecliptic,  is  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  degree  of  Taurus,  and  the  oppolite  in  the  fifteenth 
degree  of  Scorpio.  The  Earth  is  in  thofe  parts  on  the  6th 
of  November,  and  4th  of  May,  new  ftyle;  and,  when 
Mercury  comes  to  either  of  his  nodes  at  his  inferior  con¬ 
junction  about  thefe  times,  lie  will  appear  in  this  manner 
to  pals  over  the  dilk  of  the  Sun.  But,  in  all  other  parts 
of  his  orbit,  his  conjunctions  are  invilible,  becaufe  he  goes 
either  above  or  below  the  Sun.  As  we  neither  know  the 
time  in  which  this  planet  revolves  round  its  axis,  nor  the 
inclination  of  that  axis  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  we  are 
necefiarily  ignorant  of  the  length  of  its  day  and  night,  or 
the  variety  of  fcaions  it  may  be  liable  to, 


The  periodic  time  of  Mercury  may  be  very  accurately 
determined  from  its  tranfits  over  the  Sun’s  dilk ;  for,  as 
they  have  frequently  been  obferved,  we  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  choofing  fuch  as  will  give  us  a  very  accurate  con- 
clufion.  From  the  obfervations  of  the  conjunction  of  Mer¬ 
cury  on  November  6,  1631,  Calfini  found  the  time  of  the 
conjunction  to  be  at  19I1.  50',  and  the  true  place  of  Mer¬ 
cury  if.  140  41'  35''.  On  November  9,  1.723,  at  5I1.  29', 
the  conjunction  was  in  if.  160  47'  20",  only  20  5'  45"  be¬ 
yond  the  place  at  the  firft  obfervation.  Now,  according  to 
the  Tables  of  Calfini,  this  difference  is  juft  equal  to  "the 
motion  of  the  aphelion  of  Mars  in  the  fame  time ;  confe- 
quently  Mercury  was  in  the  fame  place  in  its  orbit  at  each 
time,  and  therefore  the  equation  was  the  fame.  Alfo,  the 
conjunctions  happening  very  nearly  at  the  fame  time  of  the 
year,  the  equation  of  time  was  very  nearly  the  fame,  and 
therefore  the  difference  of  the  apparent  times  is  the  fame 
as  of  the  true.  Hence,  in  the  interval  of  ninety-two  years, 
(of  which  twenty-two  were  biflextiles,)  and  2d.  9I1.  39', 
Mercury  (from  firft  finding  nearly  the  time  of  a  revolution 
by  two  conjunctions  near  each  othCr)  is  found  to  have 
made  382  revolutions  20  5'  45";  hence,  by  proportion,  the 
time  of  a  tropical  revolution  is  8yd.  23b.  14'  2o"'9;  and 
the  mean  annual  motion  comes  out  if.  23°43'  n"  39"',, 
Calfini,  in  his  Tables,  makes  it  if.  230  43' 1 1".  Dr.  Hal¬ 
ley  makes  it  if.  230  43'  2",  and  DelaLande  if.  23°43'3". 

Of  VENUS. 

Venus  is  one  of  the  inferior  planets,  but  the  blighted, 
and  to  appearance  the  largeft,  of  all  the  planets.  She  is 
eafily  diftinguilhed  by  her  whitenefs  and  brightnefs,  in 
which  (lie  exceeds  all  the  reft,  even  Jupiter  himlelf,  and 
which  is  lo  confiderable,  that  in  a  dulky  place  Ihe  caufes 
an  objeCt  to  projeCt  a  fenfible  fliadow,  and  (lie  is  often  vi- 
fible  in  the  day-time.  Her  place  in  the  fyftem  is  the  fe- 
cond  from  the  Sun,  and  in  magnitude  Ihe  is  about  equal 
to  the  Earth,  or  rather  a  little  larger,  according  to  Dr. 
Herfchel’s  obfervations.  As  Venus  moves  round  the  Sun, 
in  a  circle  beneath  that  of  the  Earth,  (lie  is  never  feen  in 
oppofltion  to  him,  nor  indeed  very  far  from  him ;  but  feems 
to  move  backward  and  forward,  palling  him  from  fide  to 
fide,  to  the  diftance  of  about  forty-feven  or  forty-eight 
degrees,  both  ways,  which  is  her  greateft  elongation. 
When  Ihe  appears  weft  of  the  Sun,  which  is  from  her  in¬ 
ferior  conjunction  to  her  fuperior,  fhe  rifes  before  him,  or 
is  a  morning  ftar,  and  is  called  pho/pkorus,  lucifer,  or  the 
morning fiar ;  and  when  Ihe  is  eaft wards  from  the  fun,  which 
is  from  her  fuperior  conjunCIion  to  her  inferior,  Ihe  fets  af¬ 
ter  him,  or  is  an  evening  ftar,  and  is  called  hefperus,  vcfper , 
or  the  evening  jlar :  being  each  of  thofe  in  its  turn  for  290 
days.  The  inhabitants  of  Venus  fee  the  planet  Mercury 
always  accompanying  the  Sun ;  and  he  is  to  them,  by  turns, 
an  evening  or  a  morning  ftar,  as  Venus  is  to  us.  To  the 
fame  inhabitants  the  Sun  will  appear  almoft  twice  as  large 
as  he  does  to  us. 

The  real  diameter  of  Venus  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
Earth,  being  about  7900  miles  ;  her  apparent  mean  diame¬ 
ter  feen  from  the  Earth  59",  feen  from  the  Sun,  or  her  ho¬ 
rizontal  parallax,  30";  but  as  feen  from  the  Earth  i8"‘79, 
according  to  Dr.  Herlchel  :  her  diftance  from  the  Sun  fe- 
venty  millions  of  miles;  her  eccentricity  -j-g^yths  of  the 
fame,  or  490,000  miles ;  the  inclination  of  her  orbit  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic  30  23' ;  the  points  of  their  int.erfeftion 
or  nodes  are  i4°of  Gemini  and  Sagittarius;  the  place  of 
her  aphelion  is  in  Aquarius,  40  20' ;  her  axis  inclined  to  her 
orbit  750  o' ;  her  periodical  courfe  round  the  fun  is  per¬ 
formed  in  2 24  days  17  hours,  moving  at  the  rate  of  80,995 
per  hour;  the  diurnal  rotation  round  her  axis  is  very  un? 
certain,  being  according  to  Calfini  only  twenty-three  hours, 
but  according  to  the  obfervations  of  Bianchini  it  is  in  twen¬ 
ty-four  days  eight  hours;  though  Dr.  He  rich  el  thinks  it 
cannot  be  fo  much. 

Venus,  when  viewed  through  a  telefcope,  is  rarely  feen 
to  fhine  with  a  full  face,  but  has  phafes  and  changes  juft 
like  thofe  of  the  Moon,  being  increafing,  decreafing,  horn¬ 
ed, 
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ed,  gibbous,  See.  her  illuminated  part  being  conftantly 
turned  toward  the  Sun,  or  directed  towards  the  eaft  when 
the  is  a  morning  ftar,  and  towards  the  weft  when  an  even¬ 
ing  ftar. 

Callini  and  Campani,  in  the  years  166  5  and  1 666,  difco- 
vered  (pots  in  the  face  of  Venus  :  from  the  appearances  of 
which  the  former  afcertained  her  motion  round  her  axis; 
concluding  that  this  revolution  was  performed  in  let's  titan 
a  day  ;  or  at  lcaft  that  the  bright  fpot  which  he  obferved 
finithed  its  period  either  by  revolution  or  libration  in  about 
twenty-three  hours.  And  De  la  Hire,  in  1700,  through 
a  telefcope  of  fixteen  feet,  difcovered  fpots  in  Venus; 
which  he  found  to  be  larger  than  thole  in  the  Moon.  The 
next  obfervations  of  the  fame  kind  that  occur,  are  thofe 
of  Signior  Bianchini  at  Rome,  in  1726,  1727,  and  1728, 
who,  with  Campani’s  glades,  difcovered  feveral  dark  fpots 
in  the  dilk  of  Venus,  of  which  he  gave  an  account  and  a 
reprefentation  in  his  book  entitled  Hefperi  et  Phofphori 
Nova  Phenomena,  publilhed  at  Rome  in  1728.  From  fe¬ 
veral  fuccelTive  obfervations  Bianchini  concludes,  that  a 
rotation  of  Venus  about  her  axis  was  not  completed  in 
twenty-three  hours,  as  Cadini  imagined,  but  in  247  days; 
that  the  north  pole  of  this  rotation  faced  the  twentieth  de¬ 
gree  of  Aquarius,  and  was  elevated  150  above  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic,  and  that  the  axis  kept  parallel  to  itfelf, 
during  the  planet’s  revolution  about  the  Sun.  Cadini  the 
fon,  though  he  admits  the  accuracy  of  Bianchini’s  obfer¬ 
vations,  difputes  the  conclufion  drawn  from  them,  and  fi¬ 
nally  obferves,  that  if  we  fuppofe  the  period  of  the  rota¬ 
tion  of  Venus  to  be  13!!.  20'  it  agrees  equally  well  with 
the  obfervations  both  of  his  father  and  Bianchini;  but,  if 
Hie  revolve  in  24d.  8h.  then  his  father’s  obfervations  mult 
be  rejected  as  of  no  confequence. 

In  the  Philof.  Tranf.  1792,  are  publilhed  the  refults  of  a 
courfe  of  obferyations  on  the  planet  Venus,  begun  in  the 
year  1 780,  by  Mr.  Schroeter,  of  Lilienthal,  Bremen.  From 
thefe  oblervations,  the  author  infers  that  Venus  has  an  at- 
mofphere  in  fotne  refpeCts  fimilar  to  that  of  our  Earth,  but 
far  exceeding  that  of  the  Moon  in  denfity,  or  power  to 
weaken  the  rays  of  the  Sun  :  that  the  diurnal  period  of 
this  planet  is  probably  much  longer  than  that  of  the  other 
planets:  that  the  Moon  alfo  has  an  atmofphere,  though 
lefs  denfe  and  high  than  that  of  Venus:  and  that  the 
mountains  of  this  planet  are  five  or  fix  times  as  high  as 
thofe  on  the  Earth.  Dr.  Herfchel  too,  between  the  years 
1777  and  1793,  has  made  a  long  feries  of  obfervations  on 
this  planet,  accounts  of  which  are  given  in  the  Philof. 
Tranf.  for  1793.  The  refults  of  thefe  obfervations  are  : 
that  the  planet  revolves  about  its  axis,  but  the  time  of  it 
is  uncertain  :  that  the  pofition  of  its  axis  is  alfo  very  un¬ 
certain  :  that  the  planet’s  atmofphere  is  very  confiderable : 
that  the  planet  lias  probably  hills  and  inequalities  on  its 
furface,  but  he  has  not  been  able  to  fee  much  of  them, 
owing  perhaps  to  the  great  denfity  of  its  atmofphere;  as 
to  the  mountains  of  Venus,  no  eye,  he  fays,  which  is  not 
conliderably  better  than  his,  or  adilted  by  much  better  in- 
ftruments,  will  ever  get  a  fight  of  them:  and  that  the  ap¬ 
parent  diameter  of  Venus,  at  the  mean  diftance  from  the 
Earth,  is  1 S"- 79  ;  from  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
this  planet  is  fomewhat  larger  than  the  Earth,  inftead  of 
being  lefs,  as  former  altronomers  have  imagined. 

In  1672  and  1686,  Cadini,  with  a  telefcope  of  thirty- 
four  feet,  thought  he  law  a  fatellite  move  round  this  pla¬ 
net,  at  the  diftance  of  about  three-fifths  of  Venus’s  dia¬ 
meter.  It  had  the  fame  phafes  as  Venus,  but  without  any 
well-defined  form  ;  and  its  diameter  fcarcely  exceeded  one- 
fourth  of  the  diameter  of  Venus.  Dr.  Gregory  (  Aftron. 
lib.  vi.  prop.  3. )  thinks  it  more  than  probable  that  this 
was  a  fatellite ;  and  fuppofes  that  the  reafon  why  it  As  not 
more  frequently  feen,  is  the  unfitnefs  of  its  furface  to  re¬ 
flect  the  rays  of  the  Sun’s  light ;  as  is  the  cafe  of  the  fpots 
in  the  Moon ;  for,  if  the  whole  dilk  of  the  Moon  were 
compofed  of  fucli,  he  thinks  Hie  could  not  be  feen  fo  far 
as  to  Venus. 

Mr.  Short,  in  1743,  with  a  reflecting  telefcope  of  i6}s 
Vou  II.  No. 76. 


inches  focus,  perceived  a  fmall  ftar  near  Venus  :  with  ano¬ 
ther  telefcope  of  the  fame  focus,  magnifying  fifty  or  fixty 
times,  and  fitted  with  a  micrometer,  he  found  its  diftance 
from  Venus  about  10' ;  and,  with  a  magnifying  power  of 
240,  he  obferved  the  ftar  adiime  the  fame  phafes  with  Ve¬ 
nus;  its  diameter  feemed  to  be  about  one-third,  or  fome¬ 
what  lefs,  of  the  diameter  of  Venus ;  its  light  not  fo  bright 
and  vivid,  but  exceeding  (harp  and  well-defined.  He 
viewed  it  for  the  fpace  of  an  hour;  but  never  had  the  good 
fortune  to  fee  it  after  the  firft  morning.  Philof.  Tranf. 
No.  cccclix.  p.  646,  or  Abr.  vol.viii.  p.  208. 

M.  Montaign,  Of  Limoges  in  France,  preparing  for 
obferving  the  tranlit  of  1761,  difcovered  in  the  preceding 
month  of  May  a  ltnall  ftar,  about  the  diftance  of  20'  from 
Venus,  the  diameter  being  about  one-fourth  of  that  of 
the  planet.  Others  have  alfo  thought  they  faw  a  like  ap¬ 
pearance.  And  indeed  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  that  Ve¬ 
nus  may  have  a  fatellite,  though  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  fee 
it.  Its  enlightened  fide  can  never  be  fully  turned  towards 
us,  but  when  Venus  is  beyond  the  Sun  ;  in  which  cafe 
Venus  herfelf  appears  little  bigger  than  an  ordinary  ftar, 
and  therefore  her  fatellite  may  be  too  fmall  to  be  perceived 
at  fuch  a  diftance.  When  fhe  is  between  us  and  the  Sun, 
her  Moon  has  its  dark  fide  turned  towards  us;  and,  when 
Venus  is  at  her  greateft  elongation,  there  is  but  half  the 
enlightened  fide  of  the  Moon  turned  towards  us,  and  even 
then  it  may  be  too  far  diftant  to  be  feen  by  us.  But  it  was 
prefumed,  that  the  two  tranfits  of  1761,  and  1769,  would 
afford  opportunity  for  determining  this  point;  and  yet  we 
do  not  find,  although  many  obfervers  directed  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  objeCt,  that  any  fatellite  was  then  feen  in  the 
Sun’s  diflc;  unlefs  we  except  two  perfons,  viz.  an  anony¬ 
mous  writer  in  the  London  Chronicle  of  May  18,  who  fays, 
that  he  faw  the  fatellite  of  Venus  on  the  Sun  the  day  of 
the  tranfit,  at  St.  Neot’s  in  Huntingdonfhire ;  that  it  mo¬ 
ved  in  a  track  parallel  to  that  of  Venus,  but  nearer  the 
ecliptic;  that  Venus  quitted  the  Sun’s  dilk  at  thirty-one 
minutes  after  eight,  and  the  fatellite  at  fix  minutes  after 
nine;  and  M.  Montaign  of  Limoges,  whofe  account  of 
his  obfervations  is  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Pa¬ 
ris,  from  udience  the  following  certificate  is  extracted  : 

Certificate.  “  We  having  examined,  by  order  of  the 
academy,  the  remarks  of  M.  Baudouin  on  a  new  obferva- 
tion  of  the  fatellite  of  Venus,  made  at  Limoges  the  nth 
of  May  by  M.  Montaign — This  fourth  observation,  of 
great  importance  for  the  theory  of  the  fatellite,  has  fhewn 
that  its  revolution  muft  be  longer  than  appeared  by  the 
firft  three  obfervations.  M.  Baudouin  believes  it  may  be 
fixed  at  twelve  days;  as  to  its  diftance,  it  appears  to  him 
to  be  fifty  femi-diameters  of  Venus;  whence  he  infers, 
that  the  mafs  of  Venus  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Earth.  This 
mafs  of  Venus  is  a  very  effential  element  to  aftronomy,  as 
it  enters  into  many  computations,  and  produces  different 
phenomena,  See.  Signed,  /’  Abbe  de  la  Caille. 

De  la  Lande.” 

Of  the  Phenomena  peculiar  to  the  inferior  Planets, 
Venus  and  Mercury. 

There  are  two  different  fituations,  in  which  an  inferior 
planet  will  appear  in  conjunction  with  the  Sun  ;  one  when 
the  planet  is  between  the  Sun  and  the  Earth,  and  the  other 
when  the  Sun  is  between  the  Earth  and  the  planet.  Let 
A,  in  the  following  figure,  be  the  Earth  in  its  orbit ;  E, 
the  place  of  Venus  in  her  orbit  EHG  ;  S,  the  Sim;  and 
FV PORT'D,  an  arc  in  the  ftarry  heavens.  In  this  litua- 
tion  the  Sun  and  Venus  are  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  Earth, 
and  will  appear  in  the  fame  point  of  the  heavens,  fo  as  to 
be  in  conjunction.  If  the  Earth  is  at  A,  and  Venus  at  G, 
they  will  alfo  appear  to  be  in  conjunction.  If  the  Earth 
is  at  A,  the  Sun  at  S,  the  planet  at  E,  nearer  to  the  Earth 
than  the  Sun,  it  is  called  its  inferior  conjunction.  But,  if 
the  Earth  is  at  A,  andvthe  planet  at  G,  farther  from  the 
Earth  than  the  Sun,  this  is  called  th efuperior  conjunction 
of  the  planet. 

If  an  inferior  planet  is  at  F,,  the  Earth  at  A,  arid  the 
4  Y  Cm  a 
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Sun  at  S,  the  elongation  is  nothing,  the  planet  being  then 
in  its  inferior  conjundtion.  As  the  planet  moves  from  E 
tojy,  its  elongation  increafes  ;  for,  when  it  is  at  y,  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  line  AjyP,  while  the  Sun  appears  in  the  line 
ASQj,  fo  that  PAQ^will  be  its  elongation.  When  the 


A 


Q 


planet  is  arrived  at  x,  it  appears  jn  the  line  AxV,  which 
is  a  tangent  to  its  orbit ;  and  then  its  elongation  is  VAQj, 
which  is  the  greateft  that  can  be  on  that  fide  the  Sun  ;  for, 
after  this,  the  elongation  decreafes.  When  the  planet  is 
at  K,  its  elongation  is  PAQ^  when  at  G,  it  is  nothing, 
becaufe  it  is  then  in  its  fuperior  conjundtion;  as  the  pla¬ 
net  moves  on  from  G,  its  elongation  again  increafes  ;  for, 
when  it  comes  to  C,  it  appears  in  the  line  ACR,  and  its 
elongation  is  RAQ^_  When  the  planet  comes  to  H, 
a  line  drawn  from  the  Earth  through  the  planet  is  a  tan¬ 
gent  to  the  orbit,  and  the  elongation  is  TAQj.  the  great- 
eft  it  can  have  when  it  is  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Sun ;  for, 
after  this,  the  elongation  again  decreafes.  Hence  it  is 
clear,  that  the  inferior  planets  can  never  appear  far  from 
'the  Sun,  but  muft  always  accompany  it  in  its  apparent 
motion  through  the  ecliptic.  And  when  we  fee  either 
■Venus  or  Mercury,  it  is  either  in  the  evening  in  the  weft, 
foon  after  the  fun  has  fet;  or  in  a  morning,  a  little  before 
the  Sun  rifes. 

When  the  inferior  planets  are  palling  from  their  greateft 
elongation,  on  one  fide  of  the  Sun,  through  their  fuperior 
conjundtion,  to  their  greateft  elongation  on  the  other  fide, 
their  motion,  as  viewed  from  the  Earth,  is  diredt.  In 
order  to  explain  this  propofition,  we  (hall  firft  fuppofe  the 
Earth  to  be  at  reft  at  A,  in  the  preceding  figure,  and  cor- 
redt  this  fuppofition  afterwards,  by  (hewing  that  the  appa¬ 
rent  motion  of  Venus,  or  Mercury,  feen  from  the  Earth,  is 
the  fame  in  this  refpeCt,  whether  the  Earth  moves  in  its 
orbit,  or  refts  at  A.  The  propofition  to  be  explained  is 
this  :  that  as  Venus,  for  inftance,  moves  from  x,  its  greateft 
elongation  on  one  fide  of  the  Sun,  through  G  its  fuperior 
conjifhdtion  to  H  its  greateft  elongation  on  the  other  fide, 
it  will  appear  to  a  fpedtator  upon  the  Earth,  to  move  from 
weft  to  eaft  according  to  the  order  of  the  figns;  that  is,  its 
geocentric  motion  will  bediredt. 

The  planets  move  round  the  Sun  from  weft  to  eaft,  and 
confequently,  if  there  were  a  fpedtator  at  the  Sun,  they 
would  appear  to  him  to  move  through  the  zodiac,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  the  figns  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  helio¬ 
centric  motion  of  Venus  is  diredt.  Now,  if  the  Sun  and 
the  Earth  A,  are  both  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  planet,  a 
fpedta.tor  at  the  Earth  is  in  the  fame  fituation,  with  refpedt 
to  the  planet  and  its  motion,  as  if  he  had  been  at  the  Sun : 
for,  whilft  the  planet  is  moving  from  x,  through  G,  to  F, 
a  fpedtator  either  at  A  or  S  is  on  the  concave  fide  of  the 
planet’s  orbit*  and  confequently  the  planet  will  appear  to 
move  in  the  fame  maqner  from  either ;  but  the  apparent 


motion  of  the  planet,  when  feen  front  the  Sun,  is  diredh 
and  confequently  its  motion  when  feen  front  the  Earth 
will  alfo  be  diredt.  For,  when  Venus  is  at  x,  it  appears 
to  a  fpedtator  on  the  Earth  at  A,  to  be  in  the  line  AxV,  or 
is  feen  among  the  (tars  at  V  ;  when  Venus  has  moved  to  K, 
it  is  feen  among  the  fixed  (tars  at  P;  w  hen  ir  has  moved  to 
G,  it  is  in  its  fuperior  conjundtion ;  when  it  has  moved  to 
C,  it  appears  among  the  fixed  (tars  at  R  ;  and,  when  it  is 
come  to  H,  it  appears  among  tire  fixed  (tars  at  T.  Thus 
whilft  Venus  has  moved  in  its  orbit  from  x,  its  greateft 
elongation  on  one  fide  of  the  Sun,  through  G  its  fuperior 
conjundtion,  to  H  its  greateft  elongation  on  the  other  fide, 
it  appears  to  have  defcribed  the  arc  VPQjdT  in  the  con¬ 
cave  fphere  of  the  heavens;  but  the  letters  wKGCH  lie 
from  weft  to  eaft,  becaufe  they  lie  in  the  fame  direction 
that  the  planet  moves  round  the  Sun  ;  and  the  letters 
VPQ_RT  lie  in  the  fame  diredtion  with  wKGCH.  There¬ 
fore,  as  the  planet  feems  to  a  fpedtator  on  the  Earth  to  de- 
fcribe  the  arc  VPQJtT,  its  apparent  motion  feen  from  the 
Earth  is  diredt,  or  from  weft  to  eaft. 

The  fecond  propofition  is  this :  that  while  the  inferior 
planets  move  from  their  greateft  elongation  on  one  fide  of 
the  Sun,  through  their  inferior  conjundtion,  to  their  great¬ 
eft  elongation  on  the  other  fide,  their  geocentric  motion  is 
retrograde.  Or,  in  other  words,  whilft  Venus  is  moving 
from  its  greateft  elongation  H,  through  its  inferior  con¬ 
jundtion  E,  to  its  other  greateft  elongation  x,  it  appears 
to  a  fpedtator  upon  the  Earth  at  A  to  move  backwards,  or 
from  eaft  to  weft,  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  figns. 

A  fpedtator  at  the  Sun  is  on  the  concave  fide  of  the  pla¬ 
net’s  orbit,  viewing  it  from  within  fide.  But,  whilft  Ve¬ 
nus  is  moving  from  its  greateft  elongation  H  on  one  fide; 
through  E  its  inferior  conjundtion,  to  x  its  greateft  elonga¬ 
tion  on  the  other  (ide,  a  fpedtator  upon  the  Earth  is  on  the 
convex  fide  of  its  orbit,  viewing  it  from  without.  There* 
fore,  if  a  fpedtator  at  the  Sun  S  would  fee  the  planet  move 
oneway,  a  fpedtator  at  the  Earth  A  will  fee  it  move  the 
contrary  way  ;  or  the  geocentric  motion  will  be  contrary  to 
its  heliocentric  motion,  and  therefore  retrograde ;  for,  as 
feen  from  the  Sun,  its  motion  is  always  diredt.  That  two 
fpedtators,  one  at  the  Earth,  the  other  at  the  Sun,  as  they 
are  on  contrary  tides  of  the  arc  HE.r,  will  lee  the  planet 
apparently  move  contrary  ways;  which  may  be  rendered 
more  plain  by  the  following  familiar  conlideration  :  if  two 
men  (land  with  their  faces  towards  each  other,  and  a  ball 
is  rolled  along  between  them  upon  the  ground,  this  ball 
will  move  from  the  right  hand  of  one  of  the  men  towards 
his  left,  and  from  the  left  hand  of  the  other  towards  his 
right.  In  like  manner,  if  one  man  is  at  the  earth  A,  and 
the  other  at  the  Sun  S,  then  whilft  the  planet  is  deferibing 
the  arc  HEx,  which  is  between  them,  it  will  appear  to 
move  from  the  right  hand  of  the  man  at  S  towards  his 
left,  and  from  the  left  hand  of  the  man  at  A  towards  his 
right.  Whilft  the  motion  of  Venus  is  diredt,  or  while  it 
is  deferibing  the  arc  xGH,  it  appears  to  move  from  V  to 
T,  among  the  fixed  ftars.  But,  after  it  has  been  carried 
in  its  orbit  from  H  to  Qj,  it  appears  in  the  line  A.zR,  and 
is  feen  among  the  fixed  ftars  at  R.  When  it  comes  to  E, 
it  appears  at  and,  when  at y,  its  apparent  place  in  the 
heavens  is  at  P.  Thus  as  the  planet  paffes  from  its  great¬ 
eft  elongation  H  on  one  fide  of  the  Sun,  through  its  infe¬ 
rior  conjundtion  E,  ,to  its  greateft  elongation  xon  the  other 
fide,  it  apparently  runs  back  from  T  to  V,  or  its  motion 
is  retrograde. 

The  third  propofition  is,  that  Venus  is  ftationary,  or  has 
no  apparent  motion  for  fume  time,  when  it  is  at  its  great¬ 
eft  elongation ;  that  is,  when  it  is  at  H  or  x,  and  its  appa¬ 
rent  place  is  either  at  T  or  V.  For,  when  either  of  the 
inferior  planets,  Venus  for  inftance,  is  at  its  greateft  elon¬ 
gation  H  or^,  a  line  drawn  from  the  Earth  "through  the 
planet,  as  AHT,  or  AxV,  is  a  tangent  to  the  orbit.  Now 
though  a  right  line  touches  a  circle  but  in  one  point,  yet 
fome  part  of  the  circle  greater  than  a  point  is  fo  near  to 
the  tangent,  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  it.  Confe- 
quently,  while  the  planel  is  deferibing  this  arc,  no  other 
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change  tvitt  Be  made  in  its  geocentric  place,  than  if  it  was 
to  move  in  the  tangent.  But  the  geocentric  place  of  the 
planet  would  not  be  altered,  if  the  planet  was  to  move  in 
the  tangent.  For,  if  it  was  to  move  from  T  towards  A, 
or- from  A  to  V,  he  appaient  place  of  it  in  the  heavens 
would  in  one  cafe  be  at  T,  in  the  other  cafe  at  V.  There¬ 
fore,  while  the  planet  is  tit  its  greatefl  elongation,  and  is 
defcribing  a  fmall  arc  in  its  orbit,  that  nearly  coincides 
with  the  tangent,  its  geocentric  place  does  not  feem  to  al¬ 
ter,  but  it  appears  to  continue  for  fome  time  in  the  fame 
part  of  rhe  heavens,  or  is  ftationary. 

We  have  hitherto  fuppofed  the  Earth  to  be  at  reft,  and 
upon  that  fuppolition  have  explained  the  progrefs  and  re- 
refs,  the  conjunctions  and  ftations,  of  the  inferior  planets, 
f  this  luppofition  was  true,  VT,  or  the  arc  which  the 
planet  at  any  time  defcribes  in  its  progrefs,  and  TV,  the 
arc  which  it  defcribes  in  its  regrefs,  would  always  be  in 
the  fame  part  of  the  heavens.  The  planet,  when- in  con- 
j-nndtion,  would  always  appear  at  Q^>  among  the  fame  fix¬ 
ed  ftars;  and  at  its  elongation,  or  when  it  is  ftationary,  it 
would  alw  ays  appear  among  the  fame  fixed  ftars  at  T  on 
one  fide  of  the  Sun,  and  at  V  on  the  other  fide.  But 
this  fuppofirion  is  not  true  :  for  the  Earth  revolves  in  its 
crbit  ABO  round  the  Sun.  Now  if  the  Earth  is  at  A,  at 
the  time  of  either  conjunction,  the  planet  at  this  conjunc¬ 
tion  would  appear  among  the  fixed  ftars  at  Q^>  and  the  arcs 
of  the  greateft  elongation  QV  and  QT  would  be  on  each 
fide  of  thofe  ftars.  But  if  the  Earth  is  at  B,  at  the  time 
of  either  of  the  conjunctions,  then  at  the  time  of  this 
conjunction  the  planet  will  appear  in  the-  line  BST,  and 
be  feen  among  the  fixed  ftars  at  T,  and  the  arcs  of  tile 
greateft  elongation  will  be  on  each  fide  of  thefe  ftars  ;  that 
is,  the  conjunctions  and  elongations  will  happen  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  part  of  the  heavens,  when  the  Earth  is  at  B,  from 
what  they  would  when  the  Earth  is  at  A.  In  other  re- 
fpeCts,  the  foregoing  phenomena will  be  much  the  fame, 
notwithftanding  the  motion  of  the  Earth,  only  the  planet 
will  be  more  direCf  in  the  fartheft  part  of  the  orbit,  and 
lefs  retrograde  in  the  neareft. 

The  inferior  planets,  Venus  and  Mercury,  always,  ap¬ 
pear  very  near  the  Sun;  but,  by  the  motion  of  the  Earth 
in  its  orbit,  the  Sun  appears  in  different  parts  of  the  hea¬ 
vens,  in  different  times  of  the  year.  Therefore  the  infe¬ 
rior  planets,  as  they  are  always  very  near  the  Sun,  will 
alfo  appear  in  different  parts  of  the  heavens  at  different 
times  of  the  year.  And  confequently  their  conjunctions  and 
greateft  elongations  will  fometimes  happen  when  they  are 
in  one  part  of  the  heavens,  and  fometimes  when  they  are 
in  another  part.  Venus,  feen  from  the  Earth,  will  appear 
to  vibrate  in  an  arc  VT,  half  of  which  is  on  one  fide  of  the 
Sun's  apparent  place,  and  half  on  the  other  fide.  Hence, 
when  an  inferior  planet,  view  ed  from  a  fuperior,  moves 
apparently  retrograde,  the  fuperior  planet  has  alfo  an  ap¬ 
parently  retrograde  motion.  And  when  a  fuperior  planet, 
viewed  from  an  inferior,  appears  ftationary,  the  inferior 
planet,  viewed  at  the  fame  time  from  the  fuperior,  is  alfo 
ftationary. 

Of  the  Phases  of  Venus  and  Mercury. 

That  the  planets  are  opaque  bodies,  and  confequently 
ftiine  only  by  the  light  they  receive  from  the  Sun,  is  plain, 
becaufe  they  are  not  vifible  when  they  are  in  fuch  parts  of 
their  orbits  as  are  between  the  Sun  and  Earth,  that  is, 
when  their  illuminated  fide  is  turned  from  us.  The  Sun 
enlightens  only  half,  a  planet  at  once  ;  the  illuminated  he- 
Hiifphere  is  always  that  which  is  turned  towards  the  Sun, 
the  other  hemifphore  of  the  planet  is  dark.  To  fpeak  with 
accuracy,  the  Sun,  being  larger  than  any  of  the  planets, 
will  illuminate  rather  more  than  half ;  but  this  difference, 
on  account  of  the  great  diftance  of  the  Sun  from  any  of 
the  planets,  is  fo  fmall,  that  its  light  may  be  confidered 
as  coming  to  them  in  lines  phyfically  parallel.  Like  other 
opaque  bodies,  they  caft  a  fliadow  behind  them,  which  is 
always  oppofite  to  the  Sun.  The  line  in  the  planet's  bo¬ 
dy,  which  diftinguifties  the  lucid  from  the  obfeure  part, 


appears  fometimes  ftraight,  fometimes  crooked.  The 
convex  part  of  the  curve  is  fometimes  towards  the  fplen- 
did,  and  the  concave  towards  that  which  is  obfeure,  and 
vice  verfa ,  according  to  the  fituation  of  the  eye  with  refpect 
to  the  planet,  and  of  the  Sun  which  enlightens  it.  Hence 
the  inferior  planets  going  round  the  Sun  in  lefs  orbits  than 
the  Earth  does,  will  fometimes  harve  more,  fometimes  lefs, 
ot  their  illuminated  fide  towards  us ;  and,  as  it  is  the  illu¬ 
minated  part  only  which  is  vifible  fo  us,  Mercury  and 
Venus  will,  through  a  good  telefcope,  exhibit  the  feveral 
appearances  of  the  Moon,  from  a  fine  thin  crefcent  to  an 
enlightened  hemifphere. 

If  we  view  Venus  through  a  telefcope,  when  (lie  fol¬ 
lows  the  Sun’s  rays  on  the  eaftern  fide,  and  appears  above  _ 
the  horizon  after  fun-fet,  we  (hall  fee  her  appear  nearly 
round,  and  but  fmall ;  (he  is  at  that  time  beyond  the  Sun, 
and  prefents  to  us  an  enlightened  hemifphere.  As  (he  de¬ 
parts  from  the  Sun  towards  the  eaft,  (he  augments  in  her 
apparent  fize  ;  and,  on  viewing  her  through  a  telefcope, 
is  feen  to  alter  her  figure,  abating  of  her  apparent  round - 
nefs,  and  appearing  fucceflively  like  the  Moon,  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ftages  of  her  decreafe.  At  length,  when  (he  is  at 
her  greateft  elongation,  fhe  is  like  the  Moon  in  her  firft 
quarter,  and  appears  as  fhe  does  when  from  a  full  fhe  has 
decreafed  to  a  half  moon. 

After  this,  as  fhe  approaches  to  the  Sun,  fne  appears 
concave  in  her  illuminated  part,  as  the  Moon  when  fire 
forms  a  crefcent ;  thus  fhe  continues  till  (lie  is  hid  entirely, 
in  the  Sun’s  rays,  and  prefents  to  us  her  whole  dark  he¬ 
mifphere,  as  the  Moon  does  in  her  conjunftion,  no  part 
of  the  planet  being  then  vifible.  When  fhe  departs  out 
of  the  Sun’s  rays  on  the  weftern  fide,  we  fee  her  in  the 
morning,  juft  before  day -break.  It  i s  i n  this  fituation  that 
Venus  is  called  the  morning Jlar,  as  in -the  other  fhe  is  called 
the  evening  Jlar .  She  at  tins  time  appears  very  beautiful, 
like  a  fine  thin  crefcent;  a  fmall  verge  of  filver  light  is 
juft  feen  on  her  edge.  From  this  period  the  grows  more 
and  more  enlightened  every  day,  till  (lie  is  arrived  at  her 
greateft  digreflion  or- elongation,  when  file  again  appears 
as  a  half- moon,  or  as  tile  Moon  in  her  firft  quarter;  fro  in 
this  time,  if  continued  to  be  viewed  with  a  telefcope,  (lie 
is  found  to  be  more  and  more  enlightened,  though  the  is 
all  the  while  decreafing  in  magnitude,  and  thus  continues, 
growing  fmaller  and  rounder  till  (he  is 'again  hid'orMdft. 
in  the  Sun’s  rays. 


T 


The  m  e  edfig  ne  reprefents  the  orb’t  of  Venus,  with 
the  Suu  m  the  ceiV.re;  and  the  planet  being  drawn  in  the 
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eight  different  fituations  above  defcribed,  if  we  fuppofe 
the  Earth  to  be  at  T,  when  Venus  is  at  A,  her  dark  he- 
inifphcre  is  towards  the  Earth,  and  the  is  therefore  invili- 
ble,  except  the  conjunction  happens  in  her  node,  for  then 
ibe  appears  like  a  dark  fpot  upon  the  difk  of  the  Sun, 
which  is  called  a  tranfit.  When  Venus  is  at  B,  a  little  of 
her  enlightened  fide  is  turned  towards  the  Earth,  and  there¬ 
fore  flie  appears  (harp-horned ;  when  (lie  is  at  C,  half  her 
enlightened  hemifphere  is  turned  towards  the  Earth,  and 
fhe  appears  like  an  half-moon;  at  D,  more  than  halt  her 
enlightened  hemifphere  is  towards  us,  and  (lie  appears  like 
the  Moon  about  three  days  before  it  is  full ;  at  E,  the  whole 
enlightened  hemifphere  is  towards  the  Earth,  and  Venus 
is  then  either  behind  the  Sun,  or  fo  very  near  him,  that 
flie  can  hardly  be  feen  ;  but,  if  (lie  ^ould,  (he  would  ap¬ 
pear  round,  like  the  full-moon.  At  F,  (he  is  like  the 
Moon  three  days  after  the  full ;  at  G,  like  a  half-moon 
again;  at  H,  like  a  crefcent,  with  the  points  of  the  horn 
turned  the  contrary  way  to  what  they  were  at  B  ;  all  which 
phenomena  are  equally  applicable  to  the  planet  Mercury. 
Hence  Venus  and  Mercury  have  the  fame  phafes  from 
their  inferior  to  their  fuperior  conjunction,  as  the  Moon 
has  from  the  new  to  the  full ;  and  the  fame  from  the  fu¬ 
perior  to  the  inferior  conjunction,  as  the  Moon  has  from 
the  full  to  the  new. 

The  inferior  planets  do  not  fhine  brighteft  when  they 
are  full;  thus  Venus  does  not  appear  brighteft  in  her  fu¬ 
perior  conjunction,  though  her  illuminated  hemifphere  be 
then  turned  towards  us.  Her  fplendour  is  more  diminilh- 
ed  by  her  being  at  a  greater  distance  troin  us,  than  the 
confpicuous  part  of  her  illuminated  difk  is  increafed.  Dr. 
Halley  has  (hewn,  that  Venus  is  brighteft  when  her  elon¬ 
gation  from  the  Sun  is  about  400.  Mercury  is  in  his  great- 
elt  brightnefs  when  very  near  his  utmoft  elongation. 

Of  the  Transits  of  Venus  and  Mercury. 

The  principal  ufe  of  the  observations  upon  thefe  tran- 
fits  is  accurately  to  determine  the  Sun’s  parallax,  or  dif- 
tance  from  the  Earth,  which  aftronomers  have  in  vain  at¬ 
tempted  to  find  by  various  other  methods;  tor  the  mi- 
nutenefs  of  the  angles  required  ealily  eludes  the  niceft  in- 
ftruments.  But  in  obferving  the  ingrefs  of  thefe  planets, 
particularly  that  of  Venus  into  the  Sun,  and  her  egrefs 
from  the  fame,  the  fpace  of  time  between  the  moments  of 
the  internal  contacts,  obferved  to  a  fecond  of  time,  may 
be  obtained  by  the  affiltance  of  a  moderate  telefcope,  and 
a  good  pendulum-clock.  And  from  two  fuch  obfervations 
rightly  made,  in  proper  places,  the  diltance  of  tire  Sun 
from  the  Earth,  to  within  a  500th  part,  may  be  certainly 
found.  Dr.  Halley,  while  at  St.  Helena,  obferved  a  tran¬ 
fit  of  Mercury  over  the  Sun’s  difk  ;  and,  by  means  of  a 
good  telefcope,  it  appeared  to  him  that  he  could  determine 
the  time  of  the  ingrefs  and  egrefs,  without  its  being  fub- 
jed  to  an  error  of  a  Single  (econd;  upon  which  he  imme¬ 
diately  concluded,  that  the  Sun’s  parallax  might  be  de¬ 
termined  by  fuch  obfervations,  from  the  difference  of  the 
times  of  the  tranfit  over  the  Sun,  at  different  places  upon 
the  Earth’s  furfaee.  But  this  difference  is  fo  fmall  in 
Mercury,  that  it  would  render  the  conclufion  fubjeCt  to 
a  great  degree  of  inaccuracy  ;  in  Venus  however,  whofe 
parallax  is  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  Sun, 
there  will  be  a  very  conliderable  difference  between  the 
times  of  the  tranfits  feen  from  different  parts  of  the 
Earth,  by  which  the  accuracy  of  the  conclufion  might  be 
proportionably  increafed.  Hence  Dr.  Halley  propofed  to 
determine  the  Sun’s  parallax  from  the  tranfit  of  Venus 
ever  the  Sun’s  difk,  obferved  at  different  places  on  the 
Earth  ;  and,  as  it  was  not  probable  that  he  himfelf  (hould 
live  to  obferve  the  next  tranfits,  which  happened  in  1761 
and  1769,  he  very  earneftly  recommended  the  attention  of 
them  to  the  aftronomers  who  (hould  be  alive  at  that  time. 
Aftronomers  were  therefore  fent  from  England  and  France 
to  the  mod  proper  parts  of  the  Earth  to  obferve  both  thefe 
tranfits,  from  the  refult  of  which,  the  parallax  has  been 
determined  to  a  very  great  degree  of  accuracy. 
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Kepler  was  the  firft  perfon  who  predicted  the  tranfits  of 
Venus  and  Mercury  over  the  Sun’s  difk;  he  foretold  the 
tranfit  of  Mercury  in  1631,  and  the  trairfits  of  Venus  in 
1631  and  1761.  The  firft  time  Venus  was  ever  feen  upon 
the  Sun  was  in  the  year  1639,  on  November  24,  at  H  »wle 
near  Liverpool,  by  our  countryman  Mr.  Horrox.  He 
was  employed  in  calculating  an  Ephemeris  from  the  Lanf- 
berge  Tables,  which  gave,  at  the  conjunction  of  Venus 
with  the  Sun  on  that  day,  its  apparent  latitude  lefs  than 
the  femidiameter  of  the  Sun.  But,  as  thefe  tables  had  fo 
often  deceived  him,  he  confulted  the  tables  conftruCted  by 
Kepler,  according  to  which,  the  conjunction  would  be  at 
8h.  1'.  A.  M.  at  Manchefter,  and  the  planet’s  latitude 
14'  10"  fouth;  but,  from  his  own  corrections,  he  expect¬ 
ed  it  to  happen  at  3I1.  57'.  P.  M.  with  10'  fouth  latitude. 
He  accordingly  gave  this  information  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Crabtree  at  Manchefter,  defiring  him  to  obferve  it ;  and 
he  himfelf  alfo  prepared  to  make  obfervations  upon  it,  by 
tranfmitting  the  Sun’s  image  through  a  telefcope  into  a 
dark  chamber.  He  defcribed  a  circle  of  about  fix  inches 
diameter,  and  divided  the  circumference  into  360°,  and 
the  diameter  into  120  equal  parts,  and  caufed  the  Sun’s 
image  to  fill  up  the  circle.  He  began  to  obferve  on  the 
23d,  and  repeated  his  obfervations  on  the  24th  till  one 
o’clock,  when  he  was  unfortunately  called  away  by  bufi- 
nefs  ;  but,  returning  at  fifteen  minutes  after  three  o’clock, 
he  had  the  fatisfaCtion  of  feeing  Venus  upon  the  Sun’s  di(k, 
juft  wholly  entered  on  the  left  fide,  fo  that  the  limbs  per¬ 
fectly  coincided.  At  thirty-five  minutes  after  three;  he 
found  the  diftance  of  Venus  from  the  Sun’s  centre  to  be- 
13'  30"  ;  and,  at  forty-five  minutes  after  three,  he  found 
it  to  be  13';  and  the  Sun  fetting  at  fifty  minutes  after  three 
o’clock,  put  an  end  to  his  obfervations.  From  thefe  ob¬ 
fervations,  Mr.  Horrox  endeavoured  to  correCt  fome  of 
the  elements  of  the  orbit  of  Venus.  He  found  Venus  had 
entered  upon  the  difk  at  about  62°  30'  from  the  vertex  to¬ 
wards  the  right  on  the  image,  which,  by  the  telefcope,  was 
inverted.  He  meafnred  the  diameter  of  Venus,  and  found 
it  to  be  to  that  of  the  Sun,  as  1-12  :  30,  as  near  as  he  could 
meafure.  Gaffendus  obferved  the  tranfit  of  Mercury 
which  happened  on  November  7,  1631,  and  this  was  the 
firft  which  had  ever  been  obferved;  lie  made  his  obferva¬ 
tions  in  the  fame  manner  that  Horrox  did  after  him.  Since 
his  time,  leveral  tranfits  of  Mercury  have  been  obferved, 
as  they  frequently  happen;  whereas  only  two  tranfits  of 
Venus  have  happened  fince  the  time  of  Horrox.  If  we 
know  the  time  of  the  tranfit  at  one  node,  we  can  determine, 
in  the  following  manner,  when  they  will  probably  happen 
again  at  the  fame  node. 

The  mean  time  from  one  conjunction  to  another  of  Ve¬ 
nus  or  Mercury  being  known,  and  the  time  of  one  mean 
conjunction,  we  (hall  know  the  time  of  all  the  future  mean 
conjunctions;  obferve  therefore  thofe  which  happen  near 
to  the  node,  and  compute  the  geocentric  latitude  of  the 
planet  at  the  time  of  conjunction,  in  which  cafe,  if  it  be 
lefs  than  the  apparent  (emidiameter  of  the  Sun,  there 
will  be  a  tranfit  of  the  planet  over  the  Sun’s  difk  *  and  we 
may  determine  the  periods  when  fuch  conjunctions  hap¬ 
pen,  in  the  following  manner:  Let  P—  the  periodic  time 
of  the  Earth,  p  that  of  Venus  or  Mercury.  Now,  in  or¬ 
der  that  a  tranfit  may  happen  again  at  the  fame  node,  the 
Earth  mull  perform  a  certain  number  of  complete  revo¬ 
lutions  in  the  fame  time  that  the  planet  performs  a  certain 
number,  for  then  they  muft  come  into  conjunction  again  at 
the  fame  point  of  the  Earth’s  orbit,  or  nearly  in  the  fame 
pofition  with  refpeCt  to  the  node.  Let  the  Earth  perform 
x  revolutions,  whilft  the  planet  performs y  revolutions; 
x  p 

then  will  Px—py)  therefore  y=~^.  Now  P—365,256,  and 
for  Mercury  £—87,968  ;  therefore  X—~—  8 7,9 6 (by 

y  P  3^5>356 

refolvingitintoitscontinual  fractions)^, i2^* 

See.  That  is,  1,  6,  7,  13,  33,  46,  &c.  revolutions  of  the 
Earth  are  nearly  equal  to  4,  2.5,  29,  54,  137,  191,  &c.  re- 
--  3  volutions 
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volutions  of  Mercury,  approaching  nearer  to  a  ftate  of 
equality  the  farther  we  go.  The  firft  period,  or  that  of 
one  year,  is  not  fufficiently  exadf ;  the  period  of  fix  years 
will  fometimes  bring  on  a  return  of  the  tranfit  at  the  fame 
node;  that  of  feven  years  more  frequently;  that  of  thir¬ 
teen  years  ftill  more  frequently,  and  fo  on.  Now  there 
was  a  tranfit  of  Mercury  at  its  defcending  node,  in  May 
1786;  hence,  by  continually  adding  6,  7,  13,  33,  46,  &c. 
to  it,  are  found  all  the  years  when  the  tranfit  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  return  at  that  node.  In  17S9  there  wasatranfit 
at  the  afcending  node,  and  therefore,  by  adding  the  fame 
numbers  to  that  year,  we  afcertain  the  years  in  which  the 
tranlits  may  be  expedted  to  happen  at  that  node.  The 
next  tranlits  of  Mercury  at  the  defcending  node  will  hap¬ 
pen  in  1799,  1832,  1845,  i878>  jS9j  i  anc'>  at  *l’e  amend¬ 
ing  node,  in  1802,  1815,  1822,  1835,  1S48,  1861,  1S68, 

x  p  224-7 

1881,1894.  For  Venus,  ;  hence - - - 

y  P  363-256 

=T3-»  *ff->  iVsV*  &c-  Therefore  the  periods  are  8,  ,235, 
713,  &c.  years.  The  tranlits  at  the  fame  node  will  there¬ 
fore  fometimes  return  at  eight  years,  but  oftener  in  235, 
and  ftill  oftener  in  713,  See.  Nowin  1769  a  tranfit  of  Ve¬ 
nus  happened  at  the  defcending  node  in  June,  and  the  next 
tranfits  at  the  fame  node  will  be  in  the  years  2004,  2012, 
-2247,  2255,  2490,  2498,  2733,  2741,  and  2984.  In  1639  a 
tranfit  happened  at  the  afeending  node  in  November,  and 
the  next  tranfits  at  the  fame  node  will  be  in  the  years  1874, 
1882,  2117,  2125, 2360, 2368,  2603,  2611,  2846,  and  2854. 
Thcfe  tranfits  are  found  to  happen,  by  continually  adding 
the  periods,  and  finding  the  years  when  they  may  be  ex¬ 
pedted,  and  then  computing,  for  each  time,  the  fiiortefl 
geocentric  diftance  of  Venus  from  the  Sun’s  centre  at  the 
time  of  conjunction,  and,  if  it  be-  lefs  than  the  femidia- 
meter  of  the  Sun,  there  will  be  a  tranfit. 

In  the  tranfit  in  1761,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hirft,  F.  R.  S.  at 
Madras,  obferved  a  kind  of  penumbra,  or  dufky  fliade, 
which  preceded  the  firft  external  contadt  two  or  three  fe- 
conds  of  time,  and  was  fo  remarkable,  that  he  was  there¬ 
by  allured  that  the  contadt  was  near,  which  happen¬ 
ed  accordingly.  In  the  tranfit  in  1769,  Dr.  Mafkelyne 
was  very  attentive  to  obferve  if  this  circumftance  took 
place,  but  he  could  perceive  no  fuch  effedt.  When  Ve¬ 
nus  was  a  little  moi-e  than  half  immerged  into  the  Sun’s 
difk,  he  faw  its  whole  circumference  completed,  by  means 
of  a  vivid,  but  narrow-,  ill-defined,  border  of  light,  which 
illuminated  that  part  of  its  circumference  which  was  off 
the  Sun  ;  but  this  difappeared  about  two  or  three  minutes 
before  the  internal  contact.  In  the  tranfit  in  1769,  Mr. 
Hirft  had  warning  of  the  approach  of  Venus  to  the  exter¬ 
nal  contadt,  by  the  fudden  appearance  of  a  violent  cor- 
rufeation,  ebullition,  or  agitation,  of  the  upper  edge  of  the 
Sun,  five  or  fix  minutes  before  the  limb  of  Venus  broke 
in  upon  the  Sun.  This  he  thinks  might  be  owing  to  the 
atmofphere  of  Venus.  He  did  not,  how-ever,  obferve  any 
kind  of  penumbra,  as  in  the  other  tranfit.  Some  obfer- 
vets  perceived,  at  the  firft  external  contadt,  a  kind  of  wa¬ 
tery  pointed  fliadow,  appearing  to  give  a  tremulous  motion 
to  that  part  of  the  Sun’s  limb.  Moft  of  the  obfervers 
took  notice  of  a  tremulous  motion  of  the  Sun’s  limb,  which 
rendered  the  true  time  of  the  contadt  uncertain  to  feveral 
feconds.  Some  aftronomers,  at  the  laft  tranfit,  obferved 
a  luminous  crefcent  at  the  times  of  the  ingrefsand  egrefs, 
which  enlightened  that  part  of  Venus’s  circumference 
which  was  off  the  Sun,  fo  that  the  whole  circumference 
was  vifible.  At  the  internal  contadt,  the  limb  of  Venus 
feemed,  to  moft  of  the  obfervers,  to  be  united  to  the  Sun’s 
limb  by  a  black  protuberance  or  ligament,  which  was  not 
broken  by  the  thread  of  light,  till  fome  feconds  after  the 
regular  circumference  of  Venus  feemed  to  have  coincided 
with  the  Sun’s.  Others  obferved  that  the  thread  of  light 
between  the  limbs  did  not  break  inftantaneoufly,  the  points 
of  the  threads  darting  into  each  other,  and  parting  again, 
in  a  quivering  manner,  feveral  times  before  they  finally  ad¬ 
hered.  Perhaps  the  beft  Way  to  afcertain  the  time  of  the 
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internal  contadt,  is  to  judge  by  the  eye,  from  that  part  of 
the  circumference  of  Venus  which  is  not  difturbed,  when 
the  regular  circumference  of  Venus  would  juft  touch  the 
Sun’s  limb.  Hence  it  appears,  that  Dr.  Halley  was  mifta- 
ken,  in  fitppofing  that  the  cotitadfs  could  be  obferved  to 
a  fecond  of  time  ;  and  accordingly  the  obfervations  made 
by  different  obfervers,  and  reduced  to  the  fame  meridian, 
differed  more  than  was  expedted.  The  mean  of  all  the 
obfervations,  however,  have  counterbalanced  tiiis,  and 
rendered  the  determination  of  the  parallax  of  the  Sun  to 
be  depended  upon  to  very  great  accuracy. 

The  parallax  of  the  Sun  being  thus  determined,  from 
the  difference  of  the  times  of  the  tranfits  at  two  places, 
the  conclufion  will  be  moft  accurate  when  that  difference 
is  the  greateft  pofliblc.  The  places  therefore  to  be  chofen 
for  the  tw  o  obfervations  fhould  be  upon  oppefite  meridians, 
and  fuch,  that  the  middle  of  the  tranfit  may  be  when  the 
Sun  is  upon  the  meridian  ;  for,  under  thefe  circumftances, 
t he  ingrefs  at  one  place  will  be  accelerated  and  the  egrefs 
retarded,  increafing  thereby  the  time  of  the  tranfit,  and 
the  ingrefs  at  the  other  place  will  be  retarded  and  the  egrefs 
accelerated,  by  which  the  time  of  the  tranfit  will  be  dirni- 
nifiied  ;  the  difference  therefore  of  the  times  of  the  tranfits 
at  the  two  places  will  thus  become  the  greateft.  As  the 
tranfit  mu  ft  be  obferved  under  oppolite  meridians,  it  muft 
happen  in  the  day  at  one  of  the  places,  and  at  night  at  the 
other;  the  place  therefore  where  it  happens  in  the  night 
muft  be  fo  near  the  north  or  fouth  pole,  according 
as  the  declination  of  the  Sun  is  north  or  fouth,  that 
the  ingrefs  may  be  obferved  before  the  Sun  fets,  and  the 
egrefs  next  morning  after  it  rifes.  Hence  the  tranfits  of 
Venus  which  happen  in  June  are  more  convenient  than 
thofe  which  happen  in  December,  becaule  there  is  a  great 
choice  of  fituations  towards  the  north  pole,  which  is  not 
the  cafe  towards  the  fouth.  Dr.  Halley  made  a  miftake 
by  fetting  off  the  axis  of  the  planet’s  orbit  on  the  fame  fide 
of  the  ecliptic  that  the  axis  of  the  equator  was  fituated, 
inftead  of  the  contrary  fide.  By  ufing  therefore  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  thefe  two  angles  inftead  of  their  fum,  he  made 
the  difference  of  t,he  times  of  the  tranfit  in  1761,  feen  at 
the  Ganges  and  Port  Nelfon  (two  places  recommended  by 
him  forobferving  this  tranfit),  longer  by  29"  than  it  ought, 
as  computed  by  Dr.  Hornfby.  See  the  Philofophical  Tranfi. 
adtions  for  1763. 

Of  the  EARTH. 

Tellus,  the  Earth,  is  charadterifed  by  ©  ;  and  revolves 
next  above  Venus.  Small  as  it  really  is  when  compared  to 
fome  of  the  other  planets,  it  is  neverthelefs  to  us  of  the 
higheft  importance:  we  wifh  only  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  others,  that  we  may  find  out  their  x-elation  to  this,  and 
from  thence  learn  our  connection  with  the  univerfe  at  large. 
The  Earth’s  orbit  is  placed  between  thofe  of  Venus  and 
Mars,  having  the  orbits  of  Venus  and  Mercury  within  its 
own,  or  between  it  and  the  Sun,  in  the  centre  ;  and  thofe 
of  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  Georgian  planet,  without 
or  above  it,  w  hich  are  therefore  called  luperior  planets,  and 
the  others  the  inferior  ones.  Its  diftance  from  the  Sun  is 
ninety-fix  millions  of  miles,  and  it  moves  at  the  rate  of 
68,856  miles  per  hour. 

With  refpedt  to  the  figure  of  the  Blarth,  the  ancients  had 
various  opinions.  Some,  as  Anaximander  and  Leucippus, 
held  it  to  be  cylindrical,  or  in  form  of  a  drum;  but  the 
moft  general  opinion  was,  that  it  was  flat ;  that  the  vifible 
horizon  was  the  bounds  of  the  Earth,  and  the  ocean  the 
bounds  of  the  horizon;  that  the  heavens  and  earth  above 
this  ocean  were  the  whole  vifible  univerfe;  and  that  all 
below  the  ocean  was  hades ;  and  of  this  opinion  were  alfo 
fome  of  the  Chriftian  fathers,  as  Ladtantius,  St.  Aitguf- 
tine,  Sec.  Some,  however,  among  the  fages  of  antiquity, 
concluded,  that  the  Earth  muft  neceffarily  be  of  a  fpheri- 
cal  figure,  becaufe  that  figure  vvas,  on  many  accounts,  the 
moft  convenient  for  the  Earth,  as  an  habitable  w  orld  ; 
they  alfo  argued,  that  this  figure  was  the  moft  natural,  be- 
4  Z  caufe 
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caufe  any  body  expofed  to  forces,  which  tend  to  one  com¬ 
mon  centre,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  Earth,  would  necerta- 
rily  aftitme  a  round  figure.  The  aftent,  however,  of  the 
modern  philofopher  to  this  truth,  was  not  determined  by 
fpeculative  rcafoning ;  but  on  evidence,  derived  from  faffs 
and  actual  obfervation.  It  is  known,  from  the  laws  of  op¬ 
tics  and  perfpective,  that  if  any  body,  in  all  fituations,  and 
tinder  all  circumftances,  projett  a  circular  (hadow,  that 
body  muff  be  a  globe.  It  is  alfo  known,  that  eclipfes  of 
the  Moon  are  eaufed  by  the  (hadow  of  the  Earth.  And 
tve  find,  that  whether  the  (hadow  be  projected  towards  the 
eaff  or  the  weft,  the  north  or  the  fouth,  under  every 
circumffance  it  is  circular:  the  body,  therefore,  that  caffs 
the  fhadow,  which  is  the  Earth,  muff  be  of  a  globular  fi¬ 
gure.  We  fiiall  obtain  another  convincing  proof  of  the 
globular  fiiape  of  the  Earth,  by  inquiring  in  what  manner 
a  perfon  (landing  upon  the  coalt  of  the  fea,  and  waiting 
for  a  vert'd  which  he  knows  is  to  arrive,  fees  that  veil'd. 
We  fiiall  find,  that  he  firlt  of  all,  and  at  the  greateff  dis¬ 
tance,  fees  the  top  of  the  maft  riling  out  of  the  water; 
and  the  appearance  is,  as  if  the  fhip  was  fwallowed  up  in 
the  water.  As  he  continues  to  oblerve  the  object,  more 
and  more  of  the  inaff  appears;  at  length  he  begins  to  fee 
the  top  of  the  deck,  and  by  degrees  the  whole  body  of  the 
-•veil'd.  On  the  other  li3nd,  if  the  fhip  be  departing  from 
us,  we  firfl  lofe  fight  of  the  hull,  at  a  greater  difiance  the 
main-fails  dilappear,  at  a  fiill  greater  the  top- fail.  But, 
if  the  furface  of  the  fea  were  a  plane,  the  body  of  the  fhip, 
being  the  larged  part  of  it,  would  be  feen  fit  ft,  and  from 
the  greatefl  difiance,  and  the  marts  would  not  be  vilible 
till  i»,came  nearer. 


Thefe  faffs  are  clearly  illufirated  in  the  annexed  figure  ; 
but  to  render  this,  if  polfible,  (fill  dearer,  let  us  conlider 
two  (hips  meeting  at  fea,  the  top-maft  of  each  are  the  parts 
firft  difeovered  by  both,  the  hull,  &c.  being  concealed  by 
the  convexity  of  the  globe  which  rifes  between  them.  The 
fhips  may,  in  this  inftance,  be  refembled  to  two  men,  who 
approach  each  other  on  the  oppofite  fides  of  a  hill ;  their 
heads  will  be  firft  feen,  and  gradually,  as  they  approach, 
the  body  will  come  entirely  in  view.  From  hence  is  deri¬ 
ved  a  rational  method  of  eftimating  the  diftance  of  a  fhip, 
w  hich  is  in  ufe  amongft  fea- faring  people,  namely,  of  ob¬ 
serving  ‘  how  low  they  can  bring  her  down,’  that  is  to  fay, 
the  man  at  the  maft-head  fixes  his  eyes  on  the  vert'd  in 
fight,  and  (lowly  defeends  by  the  fhrouds,  till  !he  becomes 
no  longer  vilible.  The  lefsthe  difiance,  the  lower  he  may 
defeend  before  Ihe  difappears.  If  obfervations  of  this 
kind  be  made  with  a  telefcope,  the  effect  is  (fill  more  re¬ 
markable  ;  as  the  diftance  increafes  or  diminifhes,  the  fhip 
in  fight  will  appear  to  become  more  and  more  immerfed,  or 
to  rife  gradually  out  of  the  water.  This  truth  is  fully 
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evinced  by  the  following  confederation  :  that  fhips  have 
failed  round  the  Earth,  have  gone  out  to  the  wefhvard, 
and  have  come  home  from  the  eaftward  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  (hips  have  kept  the  fame  courfe,  and  yet  returned  from 
the  oppofite  fide  into  the  harbour  whence  they  firft  failed. 
Now  w  e  are  certain  that  this  could  not  be  the  cafe,  if  the 
Earth  were  a  plane  ;  for  then  a  perfon,  who  fitould  fet  out 
from  arty  one  point,  and  go  on  ftraight  forward,  without 
flopping,  would  be  continually  going  farther  from  the. 
point  from  whence  he  fet  out. 

This  argument  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  Earth  having 
beenoften  failed  round  :  the.firft  time  was  inthe  year  1519^ 
when  Ferd.  Magellan  made  the  tour  of  the  whole  globe 
in  1 124  days.  In  the  year  1557  Francis  Drake  performed 
the  fame  in  1056  days:  in  the  year  1586  Sir  Thomas  Ca-. 
vendilh  made  the  fame  voyage  in  777  days  ;  Simon  Cordes, 
of  Rotterdam,  in  the  year  1590;  in  the  year  1598,  Oliver 
Noort,  a  Hollander,  in  1077  days;  Van  Schouten,  in  the 
year  1615,  in  749  days;  Jac.  Heremites  and  J0J1.  Huygens, 
in  the  year  1623,  in  802  days:  and  many  others  have  fines 
performed  the  lame  navigation,  particularly  Anfon,  Bou¬ 
gainville,  and  Cook;  fometimes  failing  round  by  the  eaft- 
ward,  fometimes  to  the  weftward,  till  at  length  they  arri¬ 
ved  again  in  Europe,  from  whence  they  fet  out;  and,  in 
in  the  courfe  of  their  voyage,  obferved  that  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena,  both  of  the  heavens  and  Earth,  correfpond  to- 
and  evince,  this  fpherical  figure,  which  is  made  more  obi 
vious  by  the  riling  and  fetting  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and 
ftars ;  all  which  happen  fooner  to  thofe  who  live  to  the 
eaft,  and  later  to  thofe  who  live weftwardly ;  and  the  mors 
or  lefs  fo,  according  to  the  diftance  and  roundnefs  of  the 
Earth.  So  alfo,  going  or  failing  to  the  northward,  the 
north  pole  and  northern  ftars  become  more  elevated,  and 
the  fouth  pole  and  fouthern  ftars  more  deprerted  ;  the  ele¬ 
vation  northerly  increaling  equally  with  the  deprertion 
foutherly,  and  either  of  then*  in  proportion  to  the  diftance 
gene.  The  fame  thing  uniformly  happens  in  going  foutlv 
ward.  Beiides,  the  oblique  afeenfions,  defeenfions,  amer- 
fions,  and  amplitudes,  of  the  riling  and  fettingof  the  Sun 
and  ftars  in  every  latitude,  are  agreeable  to  the  fuppofition 
of  the  Earth’s  being  of  a  fpherical  form:  all  which  could 
not  happen  if  it  was  of  any  other  figure.  This  globular 
figure  may  alfo  be  inferred  from  the  operation  of  levelling, 
or  the  art  of  conveying  water  from  one  place  to  another; 
for,  in  this  procefs,  it  is  found  necertary  to  make  an  allow¬ 
ance  between  the  true  and  apparent  level;  or,  in  other 
words,  for  the  fpherical  figure  of  the  Earth.  For  the 
true  level  is  not  a  ftraight  line,  but  a  curve  which  falls  be¬ 
low  the  ftraight  line  about  eight  inches  in  a  mile,  four 
times  eight  in  two  miles,  nine  times  eight  in  three  miles, 
fixteen  times  eight  in  four  miles,  ajways  increaling  in  ex- 
aft  ratio  to  the  fquares  of  the  diftance.  The  natural  caufe 
of  this  fphericity  of  the  globe  is,  according  to  Sir  Jfaac 
Newton,  the  great  principle  of  attraftion,  which  the  Crea¬ 
tor  has  (lamped  on  all  the  matter  of  the  univerfe;  and  by 
which  all  bodies,  and  all  the  parts  of  bodies,  mutually 
attraff  one  another.  And  the  fame  is  the  caufe  of  the 
fphericity  of  the  drops  of  rain,  quickfilver,  See. 

What  the  Earth  lofes  of  its  fphericity  by  mountains  and 
valleys,  is  nothing  confiderable ;  the  higheft  eminence  be¬ 
ing  fcarcely  equivalent  to  the  minuteft  protuberance  on 
the  furface  of  an  orange.  Its  difference  from  a  perfect 
fphere  however  is  more  confiderable  in  another  refpeft, 
by  which  it  approaches  nearly  to  the  flatted  form  of  an 
orange,  or  to  an  oblate  fpheroid,  being  a  little  flatted  at 
the  poles,  and  raifad  about  the  equatorial  parts,  lb  that 
the  axis  from  pole  to  pole  is  lefs  than  the  equatorial  dia¬ 
meter.  What  gave  the  firft  occafkm  to  the  difeovery  of= 
this  figure  of  the  Earth,  was  the  obfervations  of  fome 
French  and  Englifh  philofophers  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and 
other  parts,  who  found  that  pendulums,  the  nearer  they 
came  to  the  equator,  performed  their  vibrations  flower: 
from  whence  it  follows,  that  the  velocity  of  the  defeent 
of  bodies  by  gravity,  is  lefs  in  the  countries  near  to  the 
equator ;  and  confequen.Uy  tlfat  thofe  parts  are  farther  re¬ 
moved 
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moved  from  the  centre  of  the  Earth,  or  from  the  common 
centre  of  gravity.  See  the  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences,  by  Dn  Hamel,  p.jio,  156,  206  ;  and  I’Hid. 
de  l’Acad.  Roy.  1700  and  1701. 

'J  his  circumftance  put  liuygens  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
upon  finding  out  the  cattfe,  which  they  attributed  to  the 
revolution  of  the  Earth  about  itsaxis.  If  the  Earth  were 
in  a  fluid  Hate,  its  rotation  round  itsaxis  would  neceffarily 
make  it  put  on  Inch  a  figure,  becatife,  the  centrifugal  force 
being  g reate (l  towards  the  equator,  the  fluid  would  there 
rife  and  Iwell  moll ;  and  that  its  figure  really  fhould  be  lo 
now,  feems  necelTary,  to  keep  the  fea  in  the  equinoctial 
regions  from  overflowing  the  Earth  about  thofe  parts.  See 
this  fubjeft  well  handled  by  Huygens,  in  his  difcourfe 
De  Cattla  Gravitatis,  p.  154,  where  he  Hates  the  ratio  of 
the  polar  diameter  to  that  of  the  equator  as  577  to  578. 
And  Newton,  in  his  Frincipia,  firfl  publilhed  in  1686,  de- 
monftrates,  from  the  theory  of  gravity,  that  the  figure  of 
the  Earth  mult  be  that  of  an  oblate  fpheroid  generated  by 
the  rotation  of  an  ellipfe  about  its  fhorttft  diameter,  pro¬ 
vided  all  the  parts  of  the  Earth  were  of  an  uniform  den- 
lity  throughout,  and  that  the  proportion  of  the  polar  to 
the  equatorial  diameter  of  the  Earth,  would  be  that  of 
689  to  692,  or  nearly  that  of  229  to  230,  or  as  -9956522 
to  1. 

This  proportion  of  the  two  diameters  was  calculated  by- 
Newton  in  the  follow  ing  manner  :  Having  found  that  the 
centrifugal  force  at  the  equator  is  of  gravity,  he  af- 
fumes,  as  an  hypothelis,  that  the  axis  of  the  Earth  is  to  the 
diameter  of  the  equator  as  100  to  101,  and  thence  deter¬ 
mines  what  mult  be  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  equator 
to  give  the  Earth  Inch  a  form,  and  finds  it  to  be  -jA-  of 
gravity:  then,  by  the  rule  of  proportion,  if  a  centrifugal 
force  equal  to  of  gravity  would  make  the  Earth 
higher  at  the  equator  than  at  the  poles  by  of  the 
whole  height  at  the  poles,  a  centrifugal  force  that  is  the 
of  gravity  will  make  it  higher  by  a  proportionable 
excefs,  which  by  calculation  is  -g-J-g  of  the  height  at  the 
poles;  and  thus  he  difcovered  that  the  diameter  at  the 
equator  is  to  the  diameter  at  the  poles,  or  the  axis,  as  230 
to  229-  But  this  computation  fuppofes  the  Earth  to  be 
every  where  of  an  uniform  denlity  ;  whereas,  if  the  Earth 
is  more  denfe  near  the  centre,  then  bodies  at  the  poles  will 
be  more  attracted  by  this  additional  matter  being  nearer; 
and  therefore  the  excels  of  the  femi-diameter  of  the  equa¬ 
tor  above  the  femi-axis,  will  be  different.  According  to 
this  proportion  between  the  two  diameters,  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton  farther  computes,  from  the  different  meafures  of  a 
degree,  that  the  equatorial  diameter  will  exceed  the  polar 
by  34-^  miles. 

Neverthelefs,  Me'ffrs.  Caflini,  both  father  and  fon,  the 
one  in  1701,  and  the  other  in  1713,  attempted  to  prove, 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  that 
the  Earth  was  an  oblong  fpheroid  ;  and,  in  1718,  M.  Caf- 
fini  again  undertook,  from  obfervations,  to  fhew  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  longed  diameter  paffes  through  the  poles ; 
which  gave  occafion  for  Mr.  John  Bernouilli,  in  his  Effai 
d’une  Nouvelle  Phyfique  Celefte,  printed  at  Paris  in  1735, 
to  triumph  over  the  Bi  itifh  philofopher,  apprehending  that 
thefe  obfervations  would  invalidate  w hat  Newton  had  de- 
monflrated.  And,  in  1720,  M.  de  Mairan  advanced  ar¬ 
guments,  fuppofed  to  be  ftrengthened  by  geometrical  de- 
monflrations,  farther  to  confirm  the  affertions  of  Callini. 
But  in  1753  two  companies  of  mathematicians  were  em¬ 
ployed,  one  for  a  northern'  and  another  for  a  fouthern  ex¬ 
pedition,  the  refult  of  whole  obfervation  and  meafurement 
plainly  proved  that  the  Earth  was  flatted  at  the  poles. 
The  proportion  of  the  equatorial  diameter  to  the  polar,  as 
dated  by  the  gentlemen  employed  on  the  northern  expedi¬ 
tion  for  meafuring  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  is  as  1  to 
0-9891  ;  by  the  Spanilh  mathematicians  as  266  to  165,  or  as 
1  100-99624;  by  M.  Bouguer  as  179  to  178,  or  as  1  to 
0-99441. 

As  to  all  conclufions  however  deduced  from  the  length 
of  pendulums  in  different  places,  it  is  to  be  obferved  that 
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they  proceed  upon  the  fuppofition  of  the  uniform  denfity  of 
the  Earth,  which  is  a  very  improbable  cireumdance ;  as 
jiiftly  obferved  by  Dr.  Horlley  in  his  letter  to  Capt.  Phipps. 
“You  finifli  your  article,  he  concludes,  relating  to  the  pen¬ 
dulum  with  laying,  ‘  that  thefe  obfervations  give  a  figure 
of  tiie  Eartli  nearer  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  computation, 
than  any  others  that  have  hitherto  been  made;’  and  then 
you  date  the  feveral  figures  given,  as  you  imagine,  by  for¬ 
mer  obfervations,  and  by  your  own.  Now  it  is  very  true, 
that  if  the  meridians  be  ellipfes,  or  if  the  figure  of  the 
Earth  be  that  of  a  fpheroid  gerierated  by.  the  revolution 
of  an  elliplis,  turning  on  its  fhorter  axis,  the  particular 
figure,  or  the  ellipticity  of  the  generating  ellipfis,  which 
your  obfervations  give,  is  nearer  to  what  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton  faith  it  fhould  be,  if  the  globe  were  homogeneous,  than 
any  that  can  be  derived  from  former  obfervations.  But 
yet  it  is  not  what  you  imagine.  Taking  the  gain  of  the  pen¬ 
dulum  in  latitude  790  50'  exactly  as  you  date  it,  the  diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  equatorial  and  the  polar  diameter  is 
about  as  much  lefs  than  the  Newtonian  computation  makes 
it,  and  the  hypothefis  of  homogeneity  would  require,  as 
you  reckon  it  to  be  greater.  The  proportion  of  21 2  to  211. 
fhould  indeed,  according  to  your  obfervations,  be  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  force  that  a£ts  upon  the  pendulum  at  the 
poles,  to  the  force  adting  upon  it  at  the  equator.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  the  fame  with  the  proportion  of  the 
equatorial  diameter  to  the  polar.  If  the  globe  were  ho¬ 
mogeneous,  the  equatorial  diameter  would  exceed  the  po¬ 
lar  by  of  the  length  of  the  latter  ;  and  the  polar  force 
would  alio  exceed  the  equatorial  by  the  like  part.  But, 
if  the  difference  between  the  polar  and  equatorial  force  be. 
greater  than  (which  may  be  the  cafe  in  an  heteroge¬ 
neous  globe,  and  feems  to  be  the  cafe  in  ours,)  then  t he 
difference  of  the  diameters  Ihould,  according  to  theory,  be 
lefs  than  t2^,  and  vke  verj'a. 

“  I  confels  this  is  by  no  means  obvious  at  fird  fight;  fo 
far  otherwife,  that  the  midake,  which  you  have  fallen  into, 
was  once  very  general.  Many  of  the  bed  mathematicians 
were  milled  by  too  implicit  a  reliance  upon  the  authority 
of  Newton,  who  had  certainly  confined  his  inveftigations 
to  the  homogeneous  fpheroid,  and  had  thought  about  the 
heterogeneous  only  in  a  loofe  and  general  way.  The  late 
Mr.  Clairault  was  the  fird  who  fet  the  matter  right,  in  his 
elegant  and  fubtle  treatife  on  the  figure  of  the  Earth.  That 
work  hath  now  been  many  years  in  the  hands  of  mathema¬ 
ticians,  among  whom  I  imagine  there  are  none,  who  have 
confidered  the  fubjett  attentively,  that  do  not  acquiefce  in 
the  author’s  conclufions. 

“  In  the  fecond  part  of  that  treatife,  it  is  proved,  that 
putting  P  for  the  polar  force,  n  for  the  equatorial,  S  foe 
the  true  ellipticity  of  t he  Earth's  figure,  and  £  for  the  el- 
lipticity  of  the  homogeneous  fpheroid, 

r— n  .  ,  „  „  p— 11 

- =zt — 0,  therefore  J=2e — - - 

n  n 

and  therefore,  according  to  your  obfervation, 

This  is  the  jud  conclufion  from  your  obfervations  of  the 
pendulum,  taking  it  for  granted,  that  the  meridians  are 
ellipfes  :  which  is  an  hypothefis,  upon  which  all  the  rea- 
fonings  of  theory  have  hitherto  produced.  But,  plaufible 
as  this  may  feem,  I  mud  fay,  that  there  is  much  reafon 
from  experiment  to  call  it  in  quedion.  If  it  were  true, 
the  increment  of  the  force  which  actuates  the  pendulum, 
as  we  approach  the  poles,  ihotiM  be  ai  the  fquare  of  the 
line  of  the  latitude;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  the  de¬ 
crement,  as  we  approach  the  equator,  fhould  be  as  the 
fquare  of  the  coiine  of  the  latitude.  But  whoever  takes 
the  pains  to  compare  together  fuch  of  the  obfervations  of 
the  pendulum  in  different  latitudes,  as  feem  to  have  been 
made  with  the  greated  care,  will  find  that  the  increments 
and  decrements  do  by  no  means  follow  thefe  proportions.; 
and,  in  thofe  which  I  have  examined,  I  find  a  regularity  in 
the  deviation  which  little  relembles  the  mere  error  of  ob¬ 
fervation.  The  unavoidable  conclufion  is,  that  the  trge 
figure  of  the  meridians  is  not  elliptical.  If  the  meridians 

3  are 
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are  not  ellipfes,  tire  difference  of  the  diameters  may  indeed, 
or  it  may  not,  be  proportional  to  the  difference  between 
the  polar  and  the  equatorial  force;  but  it  is  quite  an  un¬ 
certainty,  what  relation  fubfifts  between  the  one  quantity 
and  the  other ;  our  whole  theory,  except  fo  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  homogeneous  fpheroid,  is  built  upon  falfe  affump- 
tions,  and  there  is  no  faying  what  figure  of  the  Earth  any 
obfervations  of  the  pendulum  give.” 

He  then  lays  down  the  following  Table,  which  fhews 
the  different  refults  of  obfervations  made  in  different  lati¬ 
tudes  ;  in  which  the  firfl  three  columns  contain  the  names 
of  the  feveral  obfervers,  the  places  of  obfervation,  and 
the  latitude  of  each;  the  fourth  column  fliews  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  P — IT  in  fuch  parts  as  II  is  100,000,  as  deduced  from 
comparing  the  length  of  the  pendulum  at  each  place  of 
obfervation,  with  the  length  of  the  equatorial  pendulum 
as  determined  by  M.  Bouguer,  upon  the  fuppofition  that 
the  increments  and  decrements  of  force,  as  the  latitude  is 
increafed  or  lowered,  obferve  the  proportion  which  theory 
afiigns.  Only  the  fecond  and  the  laft  value  of  P — n  are 
concluded  from  comparifons  w ith  the  pendulum  at  Green¬ 
wich  and  at  London,  not  at  the  equator.  The  fifth  co¬ 
lumn  fliews  the  value  of  ^  correfponding  to  every  value  of 
P — II,  according  to  Clairault’s  theorem : 


Obfcrvtrs. 

Placts. 

Latitudes. 

P— II 

£ 

Bouguer 

Bouguer 

Green 

Bouguer 

Abbe  de  la  1 
Caille  / 

The  Acade- 1 
micians  / 

Capt.  Phipns 

Equator 

Porto  Bello 
Otaheite 

St.  Domingo 
Cape  of  Good  "1 
Hope  J 

Paris 

Pello 

o°  o' 

9  3+ 

17  29 

18  27 

33  S3 

48  50 

66  48 

79  .SO 

741-8 

563-2 

59x-° 

731-5 

585-1 

565-9 

471-2 

rhr 

T26- 

TbT 

ih: 

1 _ 

32  a 

1 

2?  1 

“  Bv  this  Tab'e  it  appears,  that  the  obfervations  in  the 
middle  parts  of  the  globe,  letting  afide  the  Angle  one  at 
the  Cape,  are  as  confident  as  could  reafonably  be  expect¬ 
ed  ,  and  ihey  repreient  the  ellipticity  of  the  Earth  as  about 
yt-g.  But,  when  we  come  within  ten  degrees  of  the  equa¬ 
tor,  it  fhould  feem  that  the  force  of  gravity  fuddenly  be¬ 
comes  much  lets,  and  within  the  like  diftance  of  the  poles 
much  greater  than  it  could  be  in  fuch  a  fpheroid.” 

The  following  Problem,  communicated  by  Dr.  Leather- 
land  to  Dr.  Pemberton,  and  publiflied  by  Mr.  Robertfon, 
ferves  for  finding  tire  proportion  between  the  axis  and  the 
equatorial  diameter,  from  meafures  taken  of  a  degree  of 
tire  meridian  in  two  different  latitudes,  fuppofing  the  Earth 
an  oblate  fpheroid. 


Let  AP ap  be  an  ellipfe  reprefenting  a  feCtion  of  the 
Earth  through  the  axis  P p  ;  the  equatorial  diameter,  or 
the  greater  axis  of  the  ellipfe,  being  A  a  ;  let  E  and  F  be 
two  places  where  the  meafure  of  a  degree  has  been  taken ; 
tliefe  meafures  are  proportional  to  the  radii  of  curvature 
in  the  ellipfe  at  thofc  places;  and  if  CQ^  CR,  be  conju. 
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gates  to  the  diameters  whofe  vertices  ara  E  and  F,  CQ  will 
be  to  CR  in  the  fubtriplicate  ratio  of  the  radius  of  curva¬ 
ture  at  E  to  that  at  F,  by  Cor.j,  prop.  4,  part  6,  of 
Milnes’s  Conic  Sections,  and  therefore  in  a  given  ratio  to 
one  another;  alfo  the  angles  QCP,  RCP,  are  the  latitudes 
of  E  and  F ;  fo  that,  drawing  QV  parallel  to  P p,  and 
QJCYW  to  A  a,  thefe  angles  being  given,  as  well  as  the 
ratio  of  CQjo  CR,  the  rectilinear  figure  CVQXRY  is 
given  in  fpecies;  and  the  ratio  of  VC* — ZC‘  (=OXx 
XW)  to  RZ’ — QV  (— RXxXS)  is  given,  which  is  the 
ratio  of  CA“  to  CP*;  therefore  the  ratio  of  CA  to  CP  is 
given.  Hence,  if  the  fine  and  coline  of  the  greater  lati¬ 
tude  be  each  augmented  in  the  fubtriplicate  ratio  of  the 
meafure  of  the  degree  in  the  greater  latitude  to  that  in  the 
leffer,  then  the  difference  of  the  fquares  of  the  augmented 
fine,  and  the  fine  of  the  leffer  latitude,  will  be  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  fqu-ares  of  the  cofine  of  the  leffer  latitude 
and  the  augmented  cofine,  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the 
equatorial  to  the  polar  diameter.  For,  C q  being  taken  in 
CQ^equal  to  CR,  and  qv  drawn  parallel  to  QV,  Cv  and 
vq,  CZ  and  ZR  will  be  the  fines  and  cofines  of  the  re- 
fpedlive  latitudes  to  the  fame  radius;  and  CV,  VQ^,  will 
be  the  augmentations  of  Cv  and  C q  in  the  ratio  named. 

Hence,  to  find  the  ratio  between  the  two  axes  of  the 
Earth,  let  E  denote  the  greater,  and  F  the  lefler,  of  the 
two  latitudes,  M  and  N,  the  refpective  meafures  taken  in 

each;  and  let  P  denote  3^~i  then  ^_cof-' F~ p’Xcof.*E 

leffer  axis 
is= - ■. 

greater  axis 

It  alfo  appears  by  the  above  problem,  that,  when  one  of 
the  degrees  meafured  is  at  the  equator,  the  cofine  of  the 
latitude  of  the  other  being  augmented  in  the  fubtriplicate 
ratio  of  the  degrees,  the  tangent  of  the  latitude  will  be  to 
the  tangent  anfwering  to  the  augmented  cofine,  in  the  ra¬ 
tio  of  the  greater  axis  to  the  lef's.  For  fuppofing  E  the 
place  out  of  the  equator  ;  then,  if  the  femicircle  Plmnpbe 
deferibed,  and  1C  joined,  and  mo  drawn  parallel  to  aC  .-  Co 
is  the  cofine  of  the  latitude  to  the  radius  CP,  and  CY  that 
cofine  augmented  in  the  ratio  before  named  ;  YQJpeingto 
Y/,  that  is,  Ca  to  Cn  or  CP,  as  the  tangent  of  the  angle 
YCQ^  the  latitude  of  the  point  E,  to  the  tangent  of  the 
angle  YC /,  belonging  to  the  augmented  cofine  Thus,  if 
M  repreient  the  meafure  in  a  latitude  denoted  by  E,  and 
N  the  meafure  at  the  equator,  let  A  denote  an  angle  whofe 

r  .  -  IM  tan.  A  .  leffer  axis 

meafure  is  cof.  Ex!.  — .  Then - is— - 

\  N 


P*Xfin.*E — lin.*  F 


tan.  E 


greater  axis 


But  M,  or  the  length  of  a  degree,  obtained  by  aftual 
menfuration  in  different  latitudes,  is  known  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Table : 


Names. 

Latitudes.}  Value  of  M. 

Maupertuis  and  Affoc. 
CafTini  and  J 

La  Caille  \ 

Bofcovich 

De  la  Caille 

Juan  and  Uiloa 
Bouguer 

Condamine 

0  1 

66  20 

49  22 

45  00 

43  00 

33  18 

OO  OO 

00  00 

OO  OO 

toifes 

^=57438 

M=57°74 

M  =5  7050 

M— 56972 

M— 57037 

M=5676S'|  Att, 
M— 56753  f equator 

M— 56749  J  e(luat01- 

Now,  by  comparing  the  firfl:  with  each  of  the  following 
ones ;  the  fecond  with  each  of  the  following  ;  and  in  like 
manner  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  with  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing;  there  will  be  obtained  twenty-five  refults,  each 
(hewing  the  relation  of  the  axes  or  diameters  ;  the  arith¬ 
metical  means  of  all  of  which  will  give  that  ratio  as  1  to 
•9951989.  If  the  meafures  of  the  latitudes  of  490  22', 
and  of  450,  which  fall  within  the  meridian  line  drawn  thrd* 
France,  and  which  have  been  re-examined  and  corrected 
fmee  the  northern  and  feuthern  expedition,  be  compared 

with 
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with  tliofe  of  Maupertuis  and  his  affociates  in  the  north, 
and  that  of  Bouguer  at  the  equator,  there  will  refult  fix 
different  values  of  the  ratio  of  the  two  axes,  the  arithme¬ 
tical  mean  of  all  which  is  that  of  i  to  0-9953467,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  the  ratio  of  the  greater  axis  to  the 
lefs;  which  is  as  230  to  22S -92974,  or  215  to  214,  or  very 
near  the  ratio  as  alligned  by  Newton. 

Now,  the  magnitude  as  well  as  the  figure  of  the  Earth, 
that  is,  the  polar  and  equatorial  diameters,  may  be  deduced 
from  the  foregoing  problem.  For,  as  half  the  latus  rec¬ 
tum  of  the  greater  axis  Aa  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of 
A,  it  is  given  in  magnitude  from  the  degree  meafured 
there,  and  thence  the  axes  themfelves  are  given.  Thus, 
the  circular  arc  whole  length  is  equal  to  the  radius  being 
57-29578  degrees,  if  this  number  be  multiplied  by  5675,0  ■ 
toifes,  the  meafure  of  a  degree  at  the  equator,  as  Bouguer 
has  lfated  it,  the  produCl  will  be  the  radius  of  curvature 
there,  or  half  the  latus  reftum  of  the  greater  dxis;  and 
this  is  to  half  the  fmaller  axis  in  the  ratio  of  the  lefs  axis 
to  the  greater,  that  is,  330-9953467  to  1  ;  whence  the  two 
axes  are  6533820  and  6564366  toifes,  or  7913  and  7950 
Englifh  miles;  and  the  difference  between  the  two  axes 
about  thirty-feven  miles.  And  very  nearly  the  fame  ratio 
is  deduced  from  the  lengths  of  pendulums  vibrating  in  the 
fame  time,  in  different  latitudes ;  provided  it  be  again  al¬ 
lowed  that  the  meridians  are  real  ellipfes,  or  the  Earth  a 
true  fpheroid,  which  however  can  only  take  place  in  the 
cafe  of  an  uniform  gravity  in  all  parts  of  the  Earth. 

Thus,  in  the  new  Peterfburgh  Ads,  for  the  years  1788 
and  17S9,  are  accounts  and  calculations  of  experiments 
relative  to  this  l'ubjed,  by  M.  Krafft.  Thefe  experi¬ 
ments  were  made  at  different  times  and  in  various  parts  of 
the  Ruffian  empire.  This  gentleman  has  collected  and 
compared  them,  and  drawn  the  proper  conclufions  from 
them  :  thus  he  infers  that  the  length  x  of  a  pendulum  that 
fwings  feconds  in  any  given  latitude  A,  and  in  a  temperature 
of  ten  degrees  of  Reaumur’s  thermometer,  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  by.  this  equation  : 

w=:439,i78-4-2-32i  fine  "A,  lines  of  a  French  foot, 
or  a-— 3 9 -0045 -|-o '206  l'me  %  in  Englifh  inches, 
in  the  temperature  of  53  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer. 

This  expreffion  nearly  agrees,  not  only  with  all  the  ex¬ 
periments  made  on  the  pendulum  in  Ruffia,  but  alfo  with 
thofe  of  Mr.  Graham  in  England,  and  tliofe  of  Mr.  Ly¬ 
ons  in  790  50'  north  latitude,  where  he  found  its  length  to 
be  43 1  -3s  lines.  It  alfo  fhews  the  augmentation  of  gravity 
from  the  equator  to  the  parallel  of  a  given  latitude  A:  for, 
putting  g  for  the  gravity  under  the  equator,  G  for  that 
under  the  pole,  and  y  for  that  under  the  latitude  A,  M. 
Krafft  findsj—  (1-5-0-0052848  fine  eA)  g-  and  therefore  G 
— 1-0052848^. 

From  this  proportion  of  gravity  under  different  latitudes, 
the  fame  author  infers  that,  in  cafe  the  Earth  is  a  homo- 
genequs  ellipfoid,  its  oblatenefs  muff  be  inflead  of 

which  ought  to  be  the  refult  of  this  hypothelis  :  but, 
on  the  fuppofition  that  the  Earth  is  a  heterogeneous  ellip¬ 
foid,  he  finds  its  oblatenefs,  as  deduced  from  thefe  expe¬ 
riments,  to  be  ;  which  agrees  w  ith  that  refulting  froni 
the  meafurement  of  fome  of  the  degrees  of  the  meridian. 
This  confirms  an  obfervation  of  M.  de  la  Place,  that,  if 
the  hypothefis  of  the  Earth’s  homogenity  be  given  up,  then 
theory,  the  meafurement  of  degrees  of  latitude,  and  expe¬ 
riments  with  the  pendulum,  all  agree  in  their  refult  with 
refpeCt  to  the  oblatenefs  of  the  Earth.  See  Memoires  de 
PAcad.  1783,  p.  17.  In  the  Philof.  Tranf.  for  1791,  Mr. 
Dalby  has  given  fome  calculations  on  meafured  degrees  of 
the  meridian,  from  whence  he  infers,  that  thofe  degrees 
meafured  in  middle  latitudes,  will  anfwer  nearly  to  an  el¬ 
lipfoid  whofe  axes  are  in  the  ratio  alligned  by  Newton,  viz. 
that  of  230  to  229.  And  as  to  the  deviations  of  fome  of 
the  others,  viz.  towards  the  poles  and  equator,  he  thinks 
they  are  caufed  by  the  errors  in  the  obferved  celellial  arcs. 

Tacquet  draws  fome  ingenious  inferences,  in  the  form 
of  paradoxes,  from  the  round  figure  of  the  Earth;  as,  iff, 
That,  if  any  part  of  the  furface  of  the  Earth  were  quite  a, 
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plane,  a  man  could  no  more  walk  upright  upon  it  than  on 
the  fide  of  a  mountain.  2d,  That  the  traveller’s  head  goes 
a  greater  fpace  than  his  feet ;  and  a  horfeman  titan  a  foot¬ 
man  ;  as  moving  in  a  greater  circle.  3d,  That  a  veil'd, 
full  of  water,  being  railed  perpendicularly,  fome  of  the 
water  will  be  continually  flowing  our,  yet  the  vefiel  ftill 
remain  full ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  a  vefiel  of  water  be 
let  perpendicularly  down,  though  nothing  flow  out,  yet  it 
will  ceafe  to  be  full:  confequently  there  is  more  water 
contained  in  the  fame  veil’d  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  than 
on  tlie  top  ;  becaufe  the  furface  of  the  water  is  compreffed 
into  a  fegment  of  a  fmaller  fphere  below  than  above.  Tac. 
Aftron.  lib.  i.  cap.  2.  We  may  here  obferve,  with  refpeCt 
to  the  round  figure  of  the  Earth,  that  the  equatorial  dia¬ 
meter  being  but  little  more  than  thirty- four  miles  longer 
than  the  diameter  from  pole  to  pole,  it  conllitutes  .1  diffe¬ 
rence  too  fmall  to  be  reprelented  on  globes.  Hence  the 
difference  between  the  equatorial  and  polar  dimenfioiis, 
when  compared  with  the  Earth’s  femidiameter,  is  but  an 
inconliderable  quantity,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  little  more  than  i6|  of  3970 ;  that  is,  to  lefs  than 
a  240th  part  of.  tlie  diltance  from  the  furface  of  the  Earth 
to  the  centre.  If  a  meridional  feftion  of  Inch  a  fpheroid 
were  laid  down  upon  paper,  the  eye  w-oitld  not  diftinguilh 
it  from  a  perfect  circle. 

Mr.  Boyle  fufpeCts  that  there  are  great,  though  flow, 
internal  changes  in  the  mafs  of  the  Earth.  He  argues 
from  the  varieties  obferved  in  the  change  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  and  from  the  obferved  changes  in  the  temperature 
of  climates.  But,  as  to  the  latter,  there  is  reafon  to  doubt 
that  he  could  not  have  diaries  of  the  weather  fufficient  to 
direCt  his  judgment.  The  notion  of  the  magnetifm  of  the 
Earth  was  Halted  by  Gilbert;  and  Boyle  fuppofes  magne¬ 
tic  effluvia  moving  from  one  pole  to  the  other.  See  his 
Works  abr.  vol.i.  p.285,  290. 

Dr.  Knight  thinks  that  the  Earth  may  be  confidered  as 
a  great  loadftone,  whofe  magnetical  parts  are  difpofed  in 
a  very  irregular  manner;  and  that  the  fouth  pole  of  the 
Earth  is  analogous  to  the  north  pole  in  magnets,  that  is, 
the  pole  by  which  the  magnetical  ftream  enters.  He  ob- 
ferves,  that  all  the  phenomena  attending  the  direction  of 
the  needle,  in  different  parts  of  the  Earth,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
fure  correlpond  with  what  happens  to  a  needle  when  pla¬ 
ced  upon  a  large  terella ;  if  we  make  allowances  for  the 
different  difpolitions  of  the  magnetical  parts,  with  refpeCt 
to  each  other,  and'eonfider  the  fouth  pole  of  the  Earth  as 
a  north  pole  with  regard  to  magnetifm.  The  Earth  might 
become  magnetical  by  the  iron  ores  it  contains,  for  all  iron 
ores  are  capable  of  magnetifm.  It  is  true,  the  globe  might 
notwithftanding  have  remained  unmagnetical,  unlefs  fome 
caufe  had  exilted  capable  of  making  that  repellent  matter 
producing  magnetifm  move  inn  ftream  through  the  Earth. 
Now  the  doCtor  thinks  that  fuch  a  caufe  does  exift.  For, 
if  the  Earth  revolves  round  the  Sun  in  an  ellipfis,  and  the 
fouth  pole  of  the  Earth  is  directed  towards  the  Sun,  at 
the  time  of  its  defcent  towards  it,  a  ftream  of  repellent 
matter  will  thence  be  made  to  enter  at  the  fouth  pole,  and 
iffue  out  at  the  north.  And  he  fuggefts,  that  the  Earth’s 
being  in  its  perihelion  in  winter  may  be  one  reafon  why 
magnetifm  is  ftronger  in  this  feafon  than  in  dimmer.  This 
caufe  here  alligned  for  the  Earth’s  magnetifm  mud  con¬ 
tinue,  and  perhaps  improve  it,  from  year  to  year.  Hence 
the  doCtor  thinks  it  probable,  that  the  Earth’s  magnetifm 
has  been  improving  ever  lince  the  creation,  and  that  this 
may  be  one  reafon  why  the  ufe'of  the  compafs  was  not  dif- 
covered  fooner.  See  Dr.  Knight’s  Attempt  to  demonftrate, 
that  all  the  phenomena  in  nature  may  be  explained  by  At¬ 
traction  and  Repullion,  prop.  87. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  magnitude  of  the  Earth,  this  has 
been  varioully  determined  by  different  authors,  both  an¬ 
cient  and  modern.  The  ufual  way  has  been,  to  meafure 
the  length  of  one  degree  of  the  meridian,  and  multiply  it 
by  360,  for  the  whole  circumference.  Diogenes  Laertius 
informs  us,  that  Anaximander,  a  fcholar  of  Thales,  who 
lived  about  550  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  was  the 
5  A-  firft 
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firft  who  gave  an  account  of  the  circumference  of  the  fea 
and  land  ;  and  it  feenis  his  meafure  was  ufed  by  the  fuc- 
ceeding  mathematicians,  till  the  time  of  Eratofthenes. 
Ariftotle,  at  the  end  of  lib.  ii.  de  Coe  lo,  fays,  that  mathe¬ 
maticians  who  have  attempted  to  meafure  the  circuit  of 
the  Earth,  make  it  40,000  (tadiums  :  which  it  is  thought  is 
the  number  determined  by  Anaximander. 

Eratofthenes,  who  lived  about  200  years  before  Chrift, 
was  the  next  who  undertook  this  bulinefs  ;  which,  as  Cleo- 
inedes  relates,  he  performed  by  taking  the  Sun’s  zenith 
diftances,  and  meafuring  the  diftance  between  two  places 
under  the  fame  meridian ;  by  which  he  deduced  for  the 
whole  circuit  about  250,000  Radiums,  which  Pliny  ftates  at 
31,500  Roman  miles,  reckoning  each  at  1000  paces.  But 
this  meafure  was  accounted  falfe  by  many  of  the  ancient 
mathematicians,  and  particularly  by  Hipparchus,  who  li¬ 
ved  100  years  afterwards,  and  who  added  25000  ftadiums 
to  the  circuit  of  Eratofthenes. 

Poffidonius,  in  the  time  of  Cicero  and  Pompey  the  Great, 
next  meafured  the  Earth,  viz.  by  means  of  the  altitudes  of 
a  ftar,  and  meafuring  a  part  of  a  meridian;  and  he  con¬ 
cluded  the  circumference  at  240,000  ftadiums  according 
to  Cleomedes,  but  only  at  180,000  according  to  Strabo. 
Ptolemy,  in  his  Geography,  (ays,  that  Marinos,  a  celebra¬ 
ted  geographer,  attempted  fomething  of  the  fame  kind; 
and,  in  lib.  i.  cap.  3,  he  mentions,  that  he  himfelf  had  tried 
to  perform  the  bulinefs  in  a  way  different  from  any  other 
before  him,  which  was  by  means  of  places  under- different 
meridians:  but  he  does  not  fay  how  much  lie  made,  the 
number;  for  he  (fill  made  ufe  of  the  180,000,  which  had 
been  found  out  before  him. 

Snellius  relates,  from  the  Arabian  geographer  Abelfe- 
dea,  who  lived  about  the  1300th  year  of  Chriff,  that  about 
the  Sooth  year  of  Chrift,  Almaimon,  an  Arabian  king, 
having  colleited  together  fome  (kilt'ul  mathematicians, 
commanded  them  to  find  out  the  circumference  of  the 
Earth.  Accordingly  thefe  made  choice  of  the  fields  of 
Mefopotamia,  where  they  meafured  under  the  fame  me¬ 
ridian  from  north  to  fouth,  till  the  pole  was  deprefled  one 
degree  lower:  which  meafure  they  found  equal  to  fifty-fix 
miles,  or  fifty-fix  and  a  half :  fo  that  according  to  them 
the  circuit  of  the  Earth  is  20,160  or  20,340  miles. 

It  was  a  long  time  after  this  before  any  more  attempts 
were  made  in  this  bufinefs.  At  length,  however,  the  lame 
Snell,  above-mentioned,  profeffor  of  mathematics  at  Ley¬ 
den,  about  the  year  1620,  with  great  fkili  and  labour,  by 
meafuring  large  diftances  between  two  parallels,  found  one 
degree  equal  to  28,500  perches,  each  of  which  is  twelve 
Rhinland  feet,  amounting  to  nineteen  Dutch  miles,  and 
fo  the  whole  periphery  6840  miles;  a  mile  being,  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  1500  perches,  or  18,000  Rhinland  feet.  See 
Tiis  treatife  called  Eratofthenes  Batavus. 

The  next  that  undertook  this  meafurement,  was  Rich. 
Norwood,  who,  in  the  year  1635,  by  meafuring  the  diftance 
from  London  to  York  with  a  chain,  and  taking  the  Sun’s 
meridian  altitude,  June  1 1,  old  ftyle,  with  a  (extant  of 
■about  five  feet  radius,  found  a  degree  contained  367,20,0 
feet,  or  (ixty-nme  miles  and  a  half  and  fourteen  poles; 
and  thence  the  circumference  of  a  great  circle  of  the  Earth 
is  a  little  more  than  25,036  miles,  and  the  diameter  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  7966  miles. 

The  meafurement  of  the  Earth  by  Snell,  though  very 
ingenious  and  troublefome,  and  much  more  accurate  than 
any  of  the  ancients,  being  ftill  thought  by  fome  French 
mathematicians  as  liable  tocertain  fmall  errors,  the  bufinefs 
was  renewed,  after  Snell’s  manner,  by  Picard  and  other 
mathematicians,  by  the  king’s  command  ;  ufing  a  quadrant 
of  3-5-  French  feet  radius;  by  which  they  found  a  degree 
contained  342,360  French  feet.  M.  Caflini  the  younger, 
in  the  year  1700,  by  the  king’s  command  alfo,  renewed 
the  bufinefs  with  a  quadrant  of  ten  feet  radius,  for  taking 
the  latitude,  and  another  of  3^  feet  for  taking  the  angles  of 
the  triangles;  and  found  a  degree,  from  his  calculation, 
contained  57,292  toifes,  or  almoft  fixty-nine  Engliih  miles 
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and  a  half.  From  the  mean  of  all  which,  the  following 
dimenfions  of  the  Earth  may  be  taken  as  near  the  truth : 

The  circumference  25,000  miles. 

The  diameter  79573-  miles, 

The  fuperfices  198,944,206  fquare  miles, 

The  folidity  263,930,000,000  cubic  miles. 

Alfo  the  feas  and  unknown. parts  of  the  Earth,  by  a  mea¬ 
furement  of  the  beft  maps,  contain  160,522,026  fquare 
miles;  the  inhabited  parts,  38,922,180:  of  which  Europe 
contains  4,456,065  ;  Afia,  10,768,823  ;  Africa,  9,654,807  ; 
and  America,  14, 1 10,874  fquare  miles. 

The  fubftance  or  body  of  the  Earth  is  diftinguilhed  into 
three  parts  or  regions,  viz  ift,  The  external  part  or  cruft, 
being  that  from  which  vegetables  fpring  and  animals  are 
nurfed.  2d,  The  middle,  or  intermediate  parr,  which  is 
poffcfled  by  foffils,  extending  farther  than  human  labour 
ever  yet  penetrated.  3d*,  The  internal  or  central  part, 
which  is  utterly  unknown  to  us,  though  by  many  authors 
fuppofed  of  a  magnetic  nature ;  by  others,  a  mafs  or  fphere 
of  fire  ;  by  others,  an  abyfs  or  collection  of  waters,  fur- 
rounded  by  the  ftrata  of  Earth;  and  by  others,  a  hollow 
empty  fpace,  inhabited  by  animals,  who  have  their  Sun, 
Moon,  planets,  and  other  conveniences,  within  the  fame. 
But  others  divide  the  body  of  the  globe  into  two  parts, 
viz.  the  external  part,  called  the  cortex,  including  the  in¬ 
ternal,  which  they  call  the  nucleus,  being  of  a  different 
nature  from  the  former,  and  poffeffed  by  fire,  water,  or 
more  probably  by  a  conliderable  portion  of  metals,  as  it 
has  been  found,  by  calculation,  that  the  mean  denfity  of 
the  whole  Earth  is  near  double  the  denfity  of  comraon- 
ftone.  The  external  part  of  the  globe  either  exhibits  in¬ 
equalities,  as  mountains  and  valleys;  or  it  is  plane  and  le¬ 
vel  ;  or  dug  in  channels,  fiffures,  beds,  &c.  for  rivers, 
lakes,  feas,  &c.  Thefe  inequalities  in  the  face  of  the 
Earth  mod  naturalifts  fuppofe  have  arifen  from  a  rupture 
or  fubverfion  of  the  Earth,  by  the  force  either  of  the  fub- 
terraneous  fires  or  waters.  The  Earth,  in  its  natural  and 
original  date,  it  has  been  fuppofed  by  Des  Cartes,  and 
after  him  Burnet,  Steno,  Woodward,  Whifton,  and  others, 
was  perfectly  round,  fmooth,  and  equable ;  and  they  ac¬ 
count  for  its  prefent  rude  and  irregular  form,  principally 
from  the  great  deluge. 

In  the  external  or  cortical  part  of  the  Earth,  there  ap¬ 
pear  various  ftrata,  fuppofed  the  fediments  of  feveral 
floods;  the  waters  of  which,  being  replete  with  matters 
of  divers  kinds,  as  they  dried  up,  or  oozed  through,  de- 
pofited  thefe  different  matters,  which  in  time  hardened  in¬ 
to  ftrata  of  done,  fand,  coal,  clay,  &c.  Dr.  Woodward 
has  confidered  the  circumftances  of  thefe  ftrata  with  great 
attention,  viz.  their  order,  number,  fituation  with  refpedt 
to  the  horizon,  depth,  interfeftions,  fiffures,  colour,  con¬ 
fidence,  See.  He  aferibes  the  origin  and  formationof  them 
all,  to  the  great  flood  or  cataclyfmus.  At  that  terrible 
revolution  he  fuppofed  that  all  forts  of  terreftrial  bodies 
had  been  diflolved  and  mixed  with  the  waters,  forming  all 
together  a  chaos  or  confufed  mafs.  This  mafs  of  terref¬ 
trial  particles,  intermixed  with  water,  he  fuppofes  was  at 
length  precipitated  to  the  bottom  ;  and  that  generally,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  order  of  gravity,  the  heavieft  linking  firft, 
and  the  lighted:  afterwards.  By  fuel)  means  were  the  ftra¬ 
ta  formed  of  which  the  Earth  confifts;  which,  attaining 
their  folidity  and  hardnefs  by  degrees,  have  continued  fo 
ever  fince.  Thefe  fediments,  he  farther  concludes,  were 
at  firft  all  parallel  and  concentrical ;  and  the  furfaceof  the 
E'arth,  formed  of  them,  perfectly  fmooth  and  regular;  but, 
that,  in  courfe  of  time,  divers  changes  happening,  from 
earthquakes,  volcanoes,  &c.  the  order  and  regularity  of 
the  ftrata  were  difturbed  and  broken,  and  the  furface  of  the 
Eartli  by  fuch  means  brought  to  the  irregular  form  in 
which  it  now  appears. 

M.  de  Buffon  furmifes  that  the  Earth,  as  well  as  the 
other  planets,  are  parts  (truck  off  from  the  body  of  the 
Sun  by  the  collifion  of  comets;  and  that,  when  the  Earth 
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aflumed  its  form,  it  was  in  a  fiate  of  liquefaction  by  fire. 
But  that  could  not  be  the  method  of  producing  the  pla¬ 
nets;  for,  if  they  were  (truck  of!'  from  the  body  of  the 
Sun,  they  would  move  in  orbits  that  would  always  pafs 
through  the  Sun,  infiead  of  having  the  Sun  for  their  fo¬ 
cus,  or  centre,  as  they  are  now  found;  fo  that  having  been 
(truck  off  they  would  fall  down  into  the  Sun  again,  termi¬ 
nating  their  career  as  it. were  after  one  revolution  only. 

Although  the  relative  denfities  of  the  Earth  and  mod  of 
the  other  planets  have  been  known  a  conliderable  time,  it 
is  but  very  lately  that  we  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  abfolute  gravity  or  denfity  of  the  whole  mafs  of  the 
Earth.  This  was  calculated  by  Dr.  Hutton,  and  deduced 
from  the  obfervations  made  by  Dr.  Mafkelyne,  aftronomer 
royal,  at  the  mountain  Schehallein,  in  the  years  1774,  5, 
and  6.  The  attraction  of  that  mountain  on  a  plummet, 
being  obferved  on  both  (ides  of  it,  and  its  mafs  being  com¬ 
puted  from  a  number  of  feCtions  in  all  directions,  and  con¬ 
fiding  of  done  ;  thefe  data,  being  then  compared  with  the 
known  attraction  and  magnitude  of  the  Earth,  gave  by 
proportion  its  mean  denlity,  which  is  to  that  of  water  as 
9  to  2,  and  to  common  done  as  9  to  5  :  from  which  very  con- 
(iderable  mean  denfity,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  the  inter¬ 
nal  parts  contain  great  quantities  of  metal's. 

From  the  denfity  now  found  its  quantity  of  matter  be¬ 
comes  known,  being  equal  to  the  product  of  its  denfity  by 
its  magnitude.  From  various  experiments  too  we  know, 
that  its  attractive  force,  at  the  (itrface,  is  fuch,  that  bodies 
fall  there  through  a  (pace  of  feet  in  the  fird  fecond 

of  time:  from  whence  the  force  at  any  other  place,  either 
within  or  without  it,  becomes  known ;  for  the  force  at  any 
part  within  it,  is  direCtly  as  its  didance  from  the  centre; 
but  the  forces  of  any  part  without  it,  reciprocally  as  the 
fquare  of  its  did.mce  from  the  centre. 

As  to  tlie  motion  of  the  Earth,  it  is  now  univerfally 
agreed,  that,  befides  the  final!  motion  which  caufes  the  pre- 
cedion  of  the  equinoxes,  the  Earth  has  two  great  and  in¬ 
dependent  motions ;  the  one  diurnal  round  its  own  axis 
in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours,  which  conditutes  the 
natural  day  or  nyCthemeron  ;  the  other  annual,  about  the 
Sun,  in  an  elliptical  orbit  or  track,  in  365  days  and  nearly 
fix  hours,  conftituting  the  year.  From  the  former  arife 
the  diverfities  of  night  and  day  ;  and,  from  the  latter,  the 
viciffititdes  of  feafons,  fpring,  Jummer,  autumn,  and  winter. 

Of  the  Diurnal  Motion  of  the  Earth. 

Though  it  is  this  motion  which  gives  11s  the  grateful 
vicifiitudes  of  day  and  night,  adjufted  to  the  times  of  la¬ 
bour  and  red;  yet  many  people  find  a  difficulty  in  con¬ 
ceiving  that  the  Earth  moves  ;  and  the  more  fo,  becaufe, 
in  order  to  allow  it,  they  mud  give  up,  in  a  great  meafure, 
the  evidence  of  their  exterior  fenfes,  of  which  the  im- 
predions  are  exceeding  drong  and  lively.  It  will  there¬ 
fore  be  neceffary  to  prove,  that  we  ought  by  no  means  to 
infer  that  the  Earth  is  at  red,  becaufe  it  appears  fo;  but, 
by  a  variety  of  faCts,  to  fiiew,  that  reafon  was  given  to 
correCt  all  fuch  fallacies  of  the  fenfes.  To  this  end  we 
fhall  point  out  fome  indances,  where  apparent  motion  is 
produced  in  a  body  at  red,  by  the  real  motion  of  the  fpec- 
tator.  Let  11s  fuppofe  a  man  in  a  (hip  to  be  carried  along 
by  a  bride  gale,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  a  fhore,  at  no 
great  didance  from  him;  while  he  keeps  his  eye  on  the 
deck,  the  mad,  the  fails,  or  any  thing  about  the  (hip,  that 
is  to  fay,  while  he  fees  nothing  but  fome  part  of  the  velfel 
on-board  of  which  he  is,  and  confequently  every  part  of 
which  moves  with  him,  he  will  not  perceive  the  (hip  moves 
at  all.  Let  him,  after  this,  look  tathe  fliore,  and  he  will 
fee  the  houfes,  trees,  and  hills,  run  from  him  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  the  motion  of  the  velfel ;  and,  fuppofing  him 
to  have  received  no  previous  information  on  the  1'ubjeCt, 
he  might  naturally  conclude,  that  the  apparent  motion  of 
thefe  bodies  was  real.  In  a  bmilar  (ituation  to  this  we  may 
conceive  the  inhabitants  of  the  Earth  ;  w  ho,  in  early  times, 
knew  nothing  of  the  true  druChire  or  laws  of  the  univerfe, 
faw  the  Sun,  the  ftars,  and  the  planets,  rife  and  let,  and 


perform  an  apparent  revolution  about  the  Earth.  They 
had  no  idea  of  the  motion  of  the  Earth,  and  therefore  all 
this  appearance  feemed  reality.  But  as  it  is  highly  rea- 
fonable  to  fuppofe,  that  as  foon  as  the  flighted  hint  fhould 
be  given  to  the  man,  of  the  motion  of  the  vedcl,  he  would 
begin  to  form  a  new  opinion,  and  conceive  it  to  be  more 
rational,  that  fo  fmall  a  thing  as  the  fliip  (hould  move,  ra¬ 
ther  than  all  that  part  of  the  Earth  which  was  open  to  his- 
view  ;  fo,  in  the  fame  manner,  no  fooner  was  an  idea  form¬ 
ed  of  the  vafl  extent  and  greatnefs  of  the  univerfe,  with 
refpeft  to  this  Earth,  than  mankind  began  to  conceive  it 
would  be  more  rational  that  the  Earth  fliould  move  thaa 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  heavens. 

By  another  familiar  indance  it  will  be  eafy  to  fliew,  that, 
as  the  eye  does  not  perceive  its  own  motion,  it  alwaysjud- 
ges  from  appearances.  Let  a  perfon  go  into  a  common 
windmill,  and  defire  the  miller  to  turn  the  mill  round, 
while  lie  is  fitting  within  it  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  up¬ 
right  pod  in  the  centre  ;  this  pod,  though  at  red,  will  ap¬ 
pear  to  him  to  turn  round  with  conliderable  velocity;  the 
real  motion  of  the  mill  being  the  caufe  of  the  apparent 
motion  outlie  fwivel-pofl.  Sea-faring  people  are  furniflied 
with  various  indances  to  illudrate  this  (ubjeft;  thofewho 
are  bufy  in  the  hold  of  a  (hip  at  anchor,  cannot  by  any 
perception  determine  whether  the  (hip  has  fwung  round  or 
not  by  the  turn  of  the  tide.  When  a  (hip  fird  gets  under 
way  with  a  light  breeze,  die  may  be  going  at  a  good  rate 
before  thofe  who  are  between  decks  can  perceive  it.  Hav¬ 
ing  thus  obviated  the  objections  which  arife  from  the  tefti- 
mony  of  the  fenfes,  we  may  proceed  to  confider  the  argu¬ 
ments  which  tend  more  direCtly  to  prove  the  motion  of  the 
Earth.  All  the  celedial  motions  will,  on  this  fuppofition, 
be  incomparably  more  fimple  and  moderate.  This  opinion 
is  alfo  much  more  agreeable  to  our  notions  of  final  caufes, 
and  our  knowledge  ot  the  oeconomy  of  nature  ;  for,  if  the 
earth  be  at  red,  and  the  flars,  &c.  move  round  it  once  in 
twenty- four  hours,  their  velocity  mud  be  immenfe  ;  and 
it  is  certainly  more  agreeable  to  reafon,  that  one  Angle  bo¬ 
dy,  and  that  one  of  the  fmalled,  (hould  revolve  on  its  own 
axis  in  twenty-four  hours,  than  that  the  whole  univerfe 
fhould  be  carried  round  it  in  the  lame  time,  with  incon¬ 
ceivable  velocity. 

J  he  rotation  ot  the  Earth  round  its  axis  is  analogous  to 
what  is  oblerved  in  the  Sun,  and  mod  of  the  planets;  it 
being  highly  probable,  that  the  Earth,  which  is  itfelf  one 
ot  the  planets,  fliould  have  the  fame  motion  as  they  have, 
for  producing  the  fame  eft'eCt :  and  it  would  be  as  abf'urd 
in  11s  to  contend  (or  the  motion  of  the  whole  heavens  round 
us  in  twenty-four  hours,  rather  than  allow  a  diurnal  motion 
to  our  globe,  as  it  would  be  for  the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter 
to  infid  that  our  globe  and  the  whole  heavens  mud  revolve 
round  them  in  ten  hours,  that  all  its  parts  might  fuccef- 
fively  enjoy  theiiglit,  rather  than  grant  a  diurnal  motion 
to  their  habitation.  All  the  phenomena  relative  to  this 
fubjeCl,  areaseafily  folved  on  the  fuppofition  of  the  Earth’s 
motion,  as  on  the  contrary  hypothefis.  Befides  the  fore¬ 
going  conficierations,  there  are  feveral  arguments  to  be  de¬ 
duced  from  the  higher  parts  of  aflronomy,  which  demon- 
flrably  prove  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  Earth. 

I  hough  the  globe  of  the  Earth  appears  fo  large  to  thofe 
who  inhabit  it,  yet  it  is  fo  minute  a  fpeck,  when  compared 
to  the  immenfe  fphere  of  the  heavens,  that  at  that  didance 
the  planes  of  the  rational  and  fendble  horizons  coincide  : 
or,  in  other  words,  the  didance  between  them  in  the  fphere 
ot  the  heavens,  is  too  fniall  for  admeafurement. 

Io  illudrate  this,  let  ACBD,  in  the  following  figure, 
reprelent  the  Earth  ;  2  hno,  the  fphere  of  the  darry  hea¬ 
ven.  If  an  inhabitant  of  the  Earth  dand  upon  the  point 
A,  his  fenfible  horizon  is  se,  his  rational  one  ho ;  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  planes  of  thefe  two  horizons  is  AF,  the 
femidiameter  ot  the  Earth,  which  is  meafured  in  a  great 
circle  upon  the  fphere  of  the  heaven,  by  the  angle  eFo,  or 
or  the  arc  co ;  this  arc  in  fo  fmall  a  circle  as  zhno ,  would 
amount  to  feveral  degrees,  and  confequently  the  difference 
between  the  fenfible  and  rational  horizon  would  be  great 

enough 
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enough  to  be  meafured  by  obfervation.  But,  if  we  re- 
preient  the  fp  ere  of  the  heaven  by  a  larger  circle  ZHNO, 
the  fern  diam  uer  of  the  Earth  A  I',  mealured  in  this  cir¬ 
cle,  will  amount  to  fewer  degrees;  for  the  arc  EO  is  lefs 


than  the  arc  ro;  ar.d  the  larger  the  fphere  of  the  heaven 
is,  in  proportion  to  the  globe  of  the  Earth,  the  lefs  fenfi- 
ble  is 't he  difference  between  the  two  horizons.  Now,  as 
the  fphere  of  the  Earth  is  but  as  a  point  when  compared 
to  the  ftarry  heaven,  the  difference  between  the  fenfible 
and  rational  horizon  will  be  infenfible.  Front  what  has 
been  laid,  it  appears,  that  the  only  dillindtion  between  the 
fenfible  and  rational  horizon  arifes  front  the  diftanceof  the 
object  we  are  looking  at. 

As  the  rational  horizon  divides  the  apparent  celeftial 
fphere  into  two  equal  hemifpheres,  and  ferves  as  a  bound¬ 
ary,  from  which  to  meafure  the  elevation  or  deprelfion  ot 
celeftiul  objedts  ;  thofe  in  the  upper  or  vilible  hentifphere 
are  faid  to  be  high,  or  elevated  above  the  horizon  ;  and 
thofe  in  the  other  hentifphere  are  called  low,  or  below  the 
horizon.  The  Earth  being  a  fpherical  body,  the  horizon, 
or  limits  of  our  view,  mult  change  as  we  change  our  place  ; 
and  therefore  every  place  upon  the  Earth  has  a  different 
horizon.  Thus,  if  a  man  lives  at  A,  in  the  above  figure, 
his  horizon  is  HO  ;  if  he  lives  at  b,  his  horizon  is  IK;  if 
at  D,  it  is  ZN ;  if  at  c,  it  is  LM,  &c.  From  hence  we 
obtain  another  proof  of  the  fphericity  of  the  Earth  ;  for, 
if  it  were  flat,  all  the  inhabitants  thereof  would  have  the 
fame  horizon. 

Again,  as  that  point  in  the  heavens,  which  is  diredtly 
over  the  head  of  a  fpedlator,  is  the  zenith  ;  and  that  point 
directly  under  his  feet,  is  the  nadir;  therefore,  if  a  man 
lives  at  A,  his  zenith  is  Z,  his  nadir  N  ;  if  he  lives  at  b, 
his  zenith  is  L,  his  nadir  M  ;  and  fo  on.  Confequently 
the  zenith  and  horizon  of  an  obferver  remains  fixed  in  the 
heavens,  fo  long' as  he  continues  in  the  fame  place;  but 
be  no  Jooner  changes  his  polition,  than  the  horizon  touches 
the  Earth  in  another  point,  and  his  zenith  anfwers  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  }  oint  in  the  heavens. 

Of  the  Annual  Motion  of  the  Earth. 

It  is. owing  to  the  induftry  of  modern  aftronomers,  that 
the  annual  motion  of  the  Earth  has  been  fully  evinced  ; 
for,  though  this  motion  had  been  known  to  and  adopted  by 
many  among  the  ancient  philofophers,  yet  they  were  not 
able  to  give  their  opinions  that  degree  of  probability  which 
is  attainable  from  modern  difeoveries,  much  lefs  the  evi¬ 
dence  arifing  from  thofe  demonftrative  proofs  of  which  we 
are  now  in  potTeflion. 

The  apparent  motion  of  the  Sun,  arifing  from  the  Earth’s 
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annual  motion  round  it,  is  the  fame  as  when  a  perfon  fails 
along  the  fea-coaft,  the  fhore,  villages,  and  other  remarkable 
places  on  land,  appear  to  change  their  lituation,  and  to  pafs 
by  him.  To  a  fpedlator  upon  the  Earth,  as  its  moves  along 
its  orbit,  or  fails  as  it  were  through  celeftial  fpace,  the 
Sun,  the  planets,  and  the  fixed  ftars,  appear  to  change 
their  places.  Apparent  change  of  place  is  of  two  forts  : 
the  one^  is  that  of  bodies  at  reft,  the  change  of  whole  place 
pends  folely  on  that  of  the  fpedlator ;  the  other  is  tliatof 
bodies  in  motion,  whofe  apparent  change  of  place  depends 
as  well  on  their  own  motion  as  on  that  of  the  fpedlator. 
We  lhall  firft  conftder  only  that  apparent  change  which 
takes  place  in  thofe  which  are  at  reft,  and  which  is  owing 
wholly  to  the  motion  of  the  Earth,  and  ftsew  that  the  Sun, 
when  feen  from  the  Earth,  will  appear  to  move  in  the  fame 
manner,  whether  it  revolves  round  the  Earth,  or  whether 
the  Earth  revolves  round  the  Sun.  Let  us  fuppofe  the 
Earth  at  reft,  without  any  motion  of  its  own,  and  let  the 
Sun  be  fuppofed  to  revolve  round  it  in  the  orbit  ABCD, 
in  the  annexed  figure  ;  and  let  EFGH  be  a  circle  in  the 
concave  fphere  of  the  ftarry  heavens;  as  the  Sun  moves 
in  the  order  of  the  letters  ABCD  in  its  orbit,  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  to  a  fpedlator  on  the  Earth  to  have  deferibed  the  cir¬ 
cle  EFGH.  When  the  Sun  is  at  A,  it  will  appear  as  if  it 
was  among  the  fixed  ftars  that  are  at  E ;  when  it  is  at  B, 
it  will  appear  among  the  fixed  ftars  at  F  ;  when  at  C,  among 
thofe  at  G  ;  and,  when  it  is  at  D,  it  will  appear  among  the 
fixed  ftars  at  H.  Indeed,  the  fixed  ftars  and  the  Sun  are 
not  feen  at  the  fame  time  ;  but  we  may  tell  in  what  part 
of  the  heavens  the  Sun  is,  or  what  fixed  ftars  it  is  near,  by 
knowing  thofe  which  are  oppofite  to  it,  or  come  to  the 
fouth  at  midnight.  Therefore,  if  we  find  that  any  fet  of 
ftars,  as  thofe  at  H  for  inftance,  come  to  the  fouth  at  mid¬ 
night,  we  may  be  fare  that  they  are  oppofite  to  the  Sun; 
and  confequently,  if  we  could  fee  the  ftars  in  that  part  of 
the  heaven  where  the  Sun  is,  we  ftiould  find  them  to  be 
thofe  at  F. 
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in  which  we  (hall  now  fuppofe  the  Earth  to  move,  in  the 
order  of  the  letters  ABCD.  Upon  this  fuppofition,  when 
the  Earth  is  at  A,  the  Sun  will  appear  in  that  part  of  the 
heavens  where  the  ftars  G  are;  when  the  Earth  is  at  B, 
the  Sun  w  ill  appear  in  that  part  of  the  heavens  where  the 
ftars  H  are;  when  the  Earth  is  at  C,  the  Sun  will  appear 
in  that  part  of  the  heavens  where  the  ftars  E  are  ;  and,  as 
the  Earth  revolves  round  the  Sun  in  the  orbit  ABCD, 
the  Sun  will  appear  to  a  fpedlator  on  the  Earth  todeferibe 
the  circle  GHEF.  Thus,  whether  the  Earth  be  at  reft, 
and  the  Sun  revolves  in  the  orbit  ABCD  ;  or  the  Sun  be 
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at  reft,  and  the  Earth  revolves  in  the  fame  orbit,  a  fpec- 
tator  on  the  Earth  will  fee  the  Sun  defcribe  the  fame  cir¬ 
cle  EFGH,  in  the  concave  fphereof  the  heavens.  Hence, 
if  the  plane  of  the  Earth’s  orbit  be  imagined  to  be  extend¬ 
ed  to  the  heavens,  it  would  cut  the  Harry  firmament  in 
that  very  circle,  in  which  a  fpeiSlator  in  the  Sun  would 
fee  the  Earth  revolve  every  year:  while  an  inhabitant  of 
the  Earth  would  obferve  the  Sun  to  go  through  the  fame 
circle,  and  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time,  that  the  folarfpec- 
tator  would  fee  the  Earth  defcribe  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  all  the  other  planets  will  obferve  juft 
fuch  motions  in  the  Sun  as  we  do,  and  for  the  very  fame 
rcafons  ;  and  the  Sun  will  be  fecn  from  every  planet  to  de¬ 
fcribe  the  fame  circle,  and  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time,  that 
a  fpeclator  in  the  Sun  would  obferve  the  planet  to  do. 
For  example,  an  inhabitant  of  Jupiter  would  think  that 
the  Sun  revolved  round  him,  defcribing  a  circle  in  the 
heavens  in  the  fpace  of  twelve  years ;  this  circle  would 
not  be  the  fame  with  our  ecliptic,  nor  would  the  Sun  ap¬ 
pear  to  pafs  through  the  fame  ftars  which  he  does  to  us. 
'On  the  fame  account,  the  Sun,  feen  from  Saturn,  will  ap¬ 
pear  to  move  in  another  circle,  diftinft  from  either  of  the 
former;  and  will  not  feem  to  finifti  his  period  in  lefs  time 
than  thirty  years.  Now,  as  it  is  impolfible  that  the  Sun 
can  have  all  thefe  motions  really  in  itfelf,  we  may  fafely 
affirm,  that  none  of  them  are  real,  but  that  they  are  all  ap¬ 
parent,  and  arife  from  the  motions  of  the  refpedtive  planets. 

One  phenomenon  arifing  from  the  annual  motion  of  the 
Earth,  which  has  already  been  (lightly  touched  upon,  may 
now  be  more  fully  explained ;  for,  as  from  this  motion 
the  Sun  appears  to  move  from  weft  to  eaft  in  the  heavens, 
if  a  (far  riles  or  lets  along  with  the  Sun  at  any  time,  it  will 
in  the  courfe  of  a  few  days  rife  or  fet  before  it,  becaufe  the 
Sun’s  apparent  place  in  the  heavens  will  be  removed  to  file 
eaftward  of  that  (far.  Hence  thofe  ftars,  which  at  one 
time  of  the  year  fet  with  the  Sun,  and  therefore  do  not 
appear  at  all,  (hall  at  another  time  of  the  year  rife  when 
the  Sun  fets,  and  fliine  all  the  night.  And  as  any  one  (tar 
ftiifts  its  place  with  refpeft  to  the  Sun,  and  in  confequence 
of  that  with  refpedt  to  the  hour  of  the  night,  fo  do  all  the 
reft.  Hence  it  is  that  all  thofe  ftars,  which  at  one  time  of 
the  year  appear  on  any  one  fide  of  the  pole  ftar  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  (hall  in  half  a  year  appear  on  the  contrary  fide  thereof. 

The  phenomena  occalioned  by  the  annual  and  diurnal 
motions  of  the  Earth,  we  (hall  now  explain  ;  and  firft,  thofe 
that  arife  from  the  diurnal  motion.  As  the  Earth  is  of  a  fphe- 
rical  figure,  that  part  of  it  which  comes  at  any  time  under 
the  confined  view  of  an  obferver,  will  feem  to  be  extended 
like  a  plane  ;  and  the  heavens  will  appear  as  a  concave  fphe- 
rical  fuperficies,  divided  by  the  aforefaid  plane  into  two 
equal  parts,  one  of  which  is  vifible,  the  other  concealed 
from  us  by  the  opacity  of  the  Earth.  Now  the  Earth,  by 
•its  revolution  round  its  axis,  carries  the  fpeblator  and  the 
aforefaid  plane  from  weft  to  eaft;  therefore  all  thofe  bodies 
to  the  eaft,  which  could  not  be  feen  becaufe  they  were  be¬ 
low  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  will  become  vifible,  or  rife 
above  it,  when,  by  the  rotation  of  the  Earth,  the  horizon 
links  as  it  were  below  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  op- 
pofite  part  of  the  plane,  towards  the  weft,  riling  above 
the  ftars  on  that  fide,  will  hide  them  from  the  fpeblator, 
and  they  will  appear  to  fet,  or  go  below  the  horizon. 

As  the  Earth,  together  with  the  horizon  of  the  fpebta- 
tor,  continues  moving  to  the  eaft,  and  about  the  fame  axis, 
all  fuch  bodies  as  are  (eparated  from  the  Earth,  and  which 
do  not  partake  of  that  motion,  will  feem  to  move  uniform¬ 
ly  in  the  fame  time,  but  in  an  oppofite  direction,  that  is, 
from  eaft  to  weft  ;  excepting  theceleftial  poles,  which  will 
appear  to  be  at  reft.  Therefore,  when  we  fay,  that  the 
w  hole  concave  fphere  of  the  heavens  appears  to  turn  round 
upon  the  axis  of  the  world,  whilft  the  Earth  is  performing 
one  rotation  round  its  own  axis,  we  mull  be  underftood  to 
except  the  two  poles  of  the  world,  for  thefe  do  not  par¬ 
take  of  this  apparent  motion.  It  is,  therefore,  on  account 
of  the  revolution  of  the  Earth  round  its  axis,  that  the 
fpeclator  imagines  the  whole  (tarry  firmament,  and  every 
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point  of  the  heaven  (excepting  the  tw’o  celeffial  poles),  to 
revolve  about  the  Earth  from  eaft  to  weft  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  each  point  defcribing  a  greater  or  fmaller  circle, 
as  it  is  more  or  lefs  remote  from  one  of  the  celeftia!  poles. 

The  Earth  is  made  to  revolve  on  its  axis,  in  order  to 
give  alternate  night  and  day  to  every  part  of  its  furface. 
But,  although  every  place  on  the  furface  is  illuminated  by 
all  the  ftars  which  are  above  the  horizon  of  that  place  ; 
yet,  when  the  Sun  is  above  the  horizon,  his  light  is  fo 
ftrong,  that  it  quite  extinguifties  the  faint  light  of  the  ftars, 
and  produces  day.  When  the  Sun  goes  below  the  horizon, 
or,  more  properly,  when  our  horizon  gets  above  the  Sun, 
the  ftars  give  their  light,  and  we  are  in  that  (late  called 
night.  Now,  as  the  Earth  is  an  opaque  fpherical  body,  at 
a  great  diftance  from  the  Sun,  one  half  of  it  will  always 
be  illuminated  thereby,  while  the  other  half  will  remain 
in  darknefs.  The  circle  which  diftinguiflies  or  divides  the 
illuminated  face  of  the  Earth  from  the  dark  fide,  and  is 
the  boundary  between  light  and  darknefs,  is  generally  call¬ 
ed  the  terminator.  A  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the 
Sun  to  the  centre  of  the  Earth,  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  this  circle.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that,  when  any  gi¬ 
ven  place  on  the  globe  firft  gets  into  the  enlightened  he- 
mifphere,  the  Sun  is  juft  rifen  to  that  part;  when  it  gets 
half-way,  or  to  its  greateft  diftance  from  the  terminator,  it 
is  then  noon;  and,  when  it  leaves  the  enlightened  hemif- 
phere,  it  is  then  fun- fet. 

Here  it  will  be  neceffary  to  premife  a  few  confiderations : 
Firft,  that,  on  account  of  the  immenfe  diftance  of  the  Sun 
from  the  Earth,  the  rays  which  proceed  from  it  may  be 
confidered  as  parallel  to  each  other.  Secondly,  that  only 
one-half  of  a  globe  can  be  illuminated  by  parallel  rays, 
and  therefore  only  one-half  of  the  Earth  will  be  enlight¬ 
ened  by  the  Sun  at  one  time.  Thefe  confiderations  will 
be  rendered  more  obvious,  by  referring  to  the  Aftrono- 
mical-Plate  III.  where,  at  Jig.  r,  S  reprefents  the  Sun, 
from  which  we  fuppole  parallel  rays  to  flow  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  At  A,  B,  C,  are  reprefented  three  different  pofi- 
tions  of  the  globe  of  the  Earth,  the  bright  part  being  that 
which  is  illuminated  by  the  rays  proceeding  from  the  Sun, 
and  the  (haded  part  the  portion  of  the  globe  which  is  in 
darknefs;  of  courfe  the  line  TT  is  the  terminator,  or 
boundary  of  light  and  darknefs.  In  the  globe  at  C,  the 
poles  coincide  with  the  terminator.  In  the  globe  at  A, 
the  north  pole  is  in  the  enlightened  portion,  and  the  fouth 
pole  in  the  dark  hemifphere;  while  in  the  oppofite  globe 
at  B,  the  fouthern  pole  is  in  the  illuminated  part,  and  the 
north  pole  in  obfeurity.  It  is  evident,  that  it  is  day  in  any 
given  place  on  the  globe,  fo  long  as  that  place  continues 
in  the  enlightened  hemifphere;  but  when,  by  the  diurnal 
rotation  of  the  Earth  on  its  axis,  it  is  carried  into  the  dark 
hemifphere,  it  becomes  night  to  that  place. 

The  length  of  the  day  and  the  night  depend  therefore  oit 
the  pofition  of  the  terminator,  with  refpecl  to  the  axis  of 
the  Earth.  If  the  poles  of  the  Earth  be  lituated  in  the 
terminator,  as  at  C,  every  parallel  will  be  divided  into 
two  equal  parts ;  and,  as  the  uniform  motion  of  the  Earth 
caufes  any  given  place  to  defcribe  equal  parts  of  its  paral¬ 
lel  in  equal  times,  the  day  and  night  would  be  equal  on 
every  parallel  of  latitude,  that  is,  all  over  the  globe,  ex¬ 
cept  at  the  poles,  where  the  Sun  would  neither  rife  nor 
fet,  but  continue  in  the  horizon.  But  if,  as  at  A  and  B, 
the  axis  be  not  in  the  plane  of  the  terminator,  the  termi¬ 
nator  will  divide  the  equator  into  two  equal  parts,  but  all 
the  circles  parallel  to  it  into  unequal  parts;  thofe  circles 
that  are  (ituated  towards  the  enlightened  pole  will  have  a 
greater  part  of  their  circumference  in  the  enlightened  than 
in  the  dark  hemifphere,  while  (imilar  parallels  towards 
the  other  pole  will  have  a  greater  part  of  their  circumfe¬ 
rence  in  the  dark  hemifphere.  Whence  it  follows,  that 
the  firft-mentioned  parallels  will  enjoy  longer  days  titan 
nights;  and  the  contrary  will  happen  to  the  latter,  where 
the  days  will  be  the  (horteft,  and  the  nights  the  longed  ; 
while,  at  the  equator,  the  days  will  be  always  of  the  fame 
length.  Having  thus  (hewn  that  the  viciliitudes  in  the 
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length  of  the  days  and  nights  are  occafioned  by  the  peti¬ 
tion  of  the  terminator  with  refpeft  to  tire  axis  of  the  Earth, 
we  have  now  to  explain  what  occafions  thefe  various  pe¬ 
titions;  which  is  the  more  important,  as  on  thefe  depend 
the  divertity  in  the  leafons. 

Of  the  Seasons  of  the  Year. 

In  considering  this  fubject,  we  dial!  find  further  proofs 
of  t hat  divine  wifdom  which  pervades  all  the  works  of 
the  tmiverfe,  and  fee,  that  no  other  conformation  of  the 
fyftem  could  have  given  i'uch  commodious  diltributions  of 
light  and  heat,  or  imparted  fertility  and  plealure  to  lb 
great  a  part  of  the  revolving  globe. 

The  changes  in  the  pofition  of  the  terminator  are  occa¬ 
fioned,  i.  By  the  inclination  of  the  Earth’s  axis  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  or  orbit  in  which  it  moves.  2.  Be- 
caufe,  through  the  whole  of  its  annual  courfe,  the  axis  of 
the  Earth  preferves  its  pofition,  or  continues  parallel  to 
itfelf ;  that  is,  if  a  line  be  conceived  as  drawn  parallel  to 
the  axis,  while  the  Earth  is  in  any  one  point  of  its  orbit, 
the  axis  will  in  every  other  pofition  of  the  Earth  be  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  faid  line.  It  mult  be  evident,  that  the  paral- 
lelifm  of  the  axis  mull  occafion  confiderable  differences. 
By  a  bare  infpect ion  of  the  globes  at  A  and  B,  fig.  1,  of 
the  above-mentioned  Plate,  we  fee,  that,  when  the  Earth 
is  in  one  pofition  of  its  orbit,  the  north  pole  will  be  turn¬ 
ed  towards  the  Sun,  but  in  the  oppofite  part  it  will  be 
turned  from  him.  But  the  abfence  of  the  Sun’s  light  pro¬ 
duces  a  proportionable  degree  of  cold ;  hence  the  fealons 
are,  in  the  northern  and  fouthern  parts  of  the  globe,  dif- 
tinttly  marked  by  different  degrees  of  heat  and  cold.  It 
it  is  this  annual  turning  of  the  poles  towards  the  Sun,  that 
occafions  the  very  long  days  in  the  northern  and  fouthern 
parts.  It  is  owing  to  the  fame  caufe,  that  the  Sun  feems 
to  rife  higher  in  the  heavens  during  fummer  than  in  win¬ 
ter;  and  this  alternate  linking  and  riling  is  perceptible 
over  the  whole  globe. 

If  the  axis  of  the  Earth  were  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  its  orbit,  the  equator  and  the  orbit  (or ecliptic)  would 
coincide ;.  and,  as  the  Sun  is  always  in  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  it  would  in  this  cafe  be  always  over  the  equator, 
as  fihewn  in  the  globe  at  C,  and  the  two  poles  would  be  in 
the  terminator,  and  there  would  be  no  diverfity  in  the  days 
and  nights,  and  but  one  feafon  of  the  year;  but,  as  this  is 
not  the  cafe,  we  may  fairly  infer,  that  the  axis  of  the 
Earth  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit.  But, 
if  the  Earth’s  axis  be  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
when  the  Earth  is  in  the  fituation  reprefented  at  A,  the 
pole  N  will  be  towards  the  Sun,  and  the  pole  S  will  be 
turned  from  it ;  but  juft  the  contrary  w  ill  happen,  when 
*he  Earth,  by  going  half  round  the  Sun,  has  arrived  at 
the  oppofite  point  in  its  orbit.  Hence  the  Sun  will  not  al¬ 
ways  be  in  the  equator,  but  at  one  time  of  the  year  it  will 
appear  nearer  to  one  of  the  poles,  and  at  the  oppofite  fea¬ 
fon  it  will  appear  nearer  to  the  other.  Here  then  is  the 
caufe  of  the  change  of  feafons ;  for,  when  the  Sun  leaves 
the  equator,  and  approaches  to  one  of  the  poles,  it  will 
be  fummer  on  that  fide  oF  the  equator,  and  when  the  Sun 
departs  from  thence,  and  approaches  to  the  other  pole,  it 
will  be  winter. 

Thefe  ideas  may  be  firengthened,  and  a  clearer  notion 
obtained  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  inclination  of  the 
Earth’s  axis,  by  confidering  Jig.  2,  in  the  fame  Plate  ;  in 
which  the  ellipfis  is  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  Earth’s  or¬ 
bit,  the  eye  fomewhat  elevated  above  the  plane  thereof. 
The  Earth  is  here  reprefented  in  the  firlt  point  of  each  of 
the  twelve  figns  of  the  ecliptic,  as  marked  in  the  figure 
with  the  twelve  correfponding  months  annexed;  IJ  is  the 
north  pole  of  the  globe,  .P m  its  axis,  round  which  the 
Earth  performs  its  diurnal  revolution  from  weft  to  eaft ; 
this  axis  is  exhibited  as  parallel  to  itfelf  in  every  part  of 
the  orbit;  PCE  (hews  the  angle  of  its  inclination,  e  the 
pole,  f d  the  axis  of  the  ecliptic,  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  orbit.  In  March,  when  the  Earth  is  in  the  firfl 
point  of  Libra,  the  Sun  appears  in  the  oppofite  point  of 
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the  ecliptic  at  Aries.  In  September,  when  the  Earth  is 
in  the  firft  point  of  Aries,  the  Sun  will  be  in  Libra.  At 
thefe  times  the  terminator  palfes  through  the  poles  of  the 
world,  and  divides  every  parallel  into  two  equal  parts, 
(fee  C,  Jig.  1,)  conlequently  the  nocturnal  and  diurnal 
arches,  or  the  length  of  day  and  night,  will  be  equal  in 
all  places  over  the  world. 

Conceive  the  Earth  to  have  moved  from  Libra  to  Ca¬ 
pricorn  in  June,  the  axis  P m  preferving  its  parallelifm  by 
this  motion,  the  north  pole  will  have  gradually  advanced 
into  the  enlightened  hemifphere ;  fo  that  the  whole  nor¬ 
thern  polar  circle  will  be  therein,  -while  the  fouthern  pole 
is  intmerged  in  obfeurity ;  the  northern  parts  of  the  world 
will  enjoy  long  days,  while  they  are  fhort  in  the  fouthern 
parts.  While  the  Earth  is  moving  from  Libra  through 
Capricorn  to  Aries,  the  north  pole  remains  in  the  illumi¬ 
nated  hemifphere,  and  will  therefore  have  fix  months  con¬ 
tinual  day.  But  in  the  other  half  year,  while  the  Earth 
is  moving  from  Aries  through  Cancer  to  Libra,  the  north 
pole  is  turned  from  the  Sun,  and  therefore  in  darknefs, 
but  the  louth  pole  is  in  the  illuminated  hemifphere.  When 
the  Earth  is  at  Cancer,  the  fun  is  at  Capricorn ;  at  this  fea¬ 
fon  the  nights  to  us  will  as  much  exceed  the  days,  as  the 
days  exceeded  the  nights  when  the  Earth  was  in  the  op- 
polite  point  of  her  orbit.  Hence  it  is  eafy  to  perceive, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  fouthern  hemifphere  have  the 
fame  vicifTitudes  with  thofe  of  the  northern,  though  not 
at  the  fame  time,  it  being  winter  in  one  hemifphere  when 
it  is  fummer  in  the  other.  During  this  courfe  of  the  Earth 
through  her  orbit,  there  are  four  days  particularly  to  be 
remarked ;  thefe  aftronomers  have  diltinguilhed  by  the 
names  of  the  foljlitial  and  equinodial  days.  The  folftitial 
days  are  thofe  on  which  the  Sun  appears  mod  to  the  north¬ 
ward  and  the  fouthward  :  the  equinoctial  days  are  thofe  on 
which  he  appears  in  the  equator,  and  the  days  are  equal  to 
the  nights. 

The  annual  motion  of  the  Earth  occafions  a  daily  appa¬ 
rent  change  in  the  declination  of  the  Sun.  Thus,  about 
the  2 2d  of  December,  when  the  Earth  is  in  Cancer,  the 
Sun  will  be  over  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  ;  and  confequent- 
ly,  by  the  Earth’s  rotation  on  its  axis,  the  inhabitants  of 
every  part  of  this  circle  will  fucceilively  have  the  Sun  in 
their  zenith,  or,  in  other  words,  he  will  be  vertical  to 
them  that  day  at  noon.  About  the  21ft  of  March,  the 
Earth  is  at  Libra,  and  the  Sun  will  then  appear  in  Aries; 
a  central  folar  ray  will  terminate  upon  the  furface  of  the 
Earth,  in  the  equator;  and  therefore  the  Sun  appears  to 
be  carried  round  in  the  celeftial  equator,  and  is  fucceflively 
vertical  to  thofe  who  live  under  that  circle.  About  the 
2 1 11  of  June,  when  the  Earth  is  in  Capricorn,  a  central 
folar  ray  terminates  on  the  furface  of  the  Earth,  in  the 
northern  tropic,  and  for  that  day  the  Sun  appears  to  be 
carried  round  in  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  is  vertical  to 
thofe  who  live  under  that  circle.  About  the  22d  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  Earth  is  in  Aries,  and  the  Sun  in  Libra,  and 
the  central  folar  ray  again  terminates  at  the  equator;  con- 
l'equently  the  Sun  again  appears  in  the  celeftial  equator, 
and  is  vertical  to  thofe  who  live  under  it. 

We  have  feen,  that,  as  the  Sun  moves  in  the  ecliptic 
from  the  vernal  equinox  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  it  gets  to 
the  north  of  the  equator,  or  its  declination  towards  our 
pole  increafes.  Therefore,  from  the  vernal  equinox,  when 
the  days  and  nights  are  equal,  till  the  Sun  comes  to  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  our  days  lengthen,  and  our  nights  fhort- 
en;  but,  when  the  Sun  comes  Jo  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  it 
is  then  in  its  utmoft  northern  limit,  and  returns  in  the 
ecliptic  to  the  equator  again.  During  this  return  of  the 
Sun,  its  declination  towards  our  pole  decreafes,  and  con¬ 
lequently  the  days  decreale,  and  the  nights  increafe,  till 
the  Sun  is  arrived  in  the  equator  again,  and  is  in  the  au¬ 
tumnal  equinoctial  point,  when  the  days  and  nights  will 
again  be  equal.  As  the  Sun  moves  from  thence  towards 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  it  gets  to  the  fouth  of  the  equa¬ 
tor;  or  its  declination  towards  the  fouth  pole  increafes. 
Therefore,  at  that  time  of  year,  our  days  ihorten,  and  our 
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nights  lengthen,  till  the  Sun  arrives  at  the  tropic  of  Ca¬ 
pricorn  ;  but,  when  the  Sun  is  arrived  there,  it  is  then  at 
its  utmoft  fbuthern  limit,  and  returns  in  the  ecliptic  to  the 
equator  again.  During  this  return,  its  diftance  from  our 
pole  leffens,  and  confequently  the  days  will  lengthen,  as 
the  nights  will  tliorten,  till  they  become  equal,  when  the 
Sun  is  come  round  to  the  vernal  equinoctial  point. 

Our  fummer  is  nearly  eight  days  longer  than  the  win¬ 
ter.  By  fummer  is  meant  here  the  time  that  pafl'es 
between  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes ;  by  winter, 
the  time  between  the  autumnal  and  vernal  equinox.  The 
ecliptic  is  divided  into  lix  northern  and  fix  fouthern  figns, 
and  interfeCts  the  equator  at  the  fir  ft  of  Aries  and  the  firft 
of  Libra.  In  our  fummer,  the  Sun’s  apparent  motion  is 
through  the  lix  northern,  and  in  winter  through  the  fix 
fouthern,  figns;  yet  the  Sun  is  i  S  6  da.  nh.  51'.  in  palling 
through  the  fix  firft;  and  only  i78da.  17I1.  58'.  in  palling 
through  the  fix  lad.  Their  difference,  7  da.  17b.  53'.  is 
the  length  ot  time  by  which  our  fummerexceeds  the  winter. 

This  may  be  farther  illuftrated  by  referring  back  to  the 
la  ft  figure  in  page  368,  where  ABCD  reprefents  the  Earth’s 
orbit,  and  S  the  Sun  in  one  of  its  foci.  When  the  Earth  is 
at  B,  the  Sun  appears  at  H,  in  the  firft  point  of  X ;  and, 
w hi  1ft  the  Earth  moves  from  B  through  C  to  D,  the  Sun 
appears  to  run  through  the  fix  northern  figns,  from  X 
through  s  to  i  at  F.  When  the  Earth  is  at  D,  the  Sun 
appears  at  F,  in  the  firft  point  of  ;  and,  as  the  Plarth 
moves  trom  D  through  A  to  B,  the  Sun  appears  to  move 
through  the  fix  fouthern  figns,  from  through  vf  to  7^ 
at  H.  Hence  the  line  FH,  drawn  from  the  firft  point  of 
T  through  the  Sun  at  S,  to  the  firft  point  of  divides 
the  ecliptic  into  two  equal  parts  ;  but  the  fame  line  divides 
the  Earth’s  elliptical  orbit  into  two  unequal  parts.  The 
greater  part,  BCD,  is  that  which  the  Earth  defcribes  in  the 
lummer,  while  the  Sun  appears  in  the  northern  figns.  The 
lelfer  part  is  DAB,  which  the  Earth  defcribes  in  winter, 
while  the  Sun  appears  in  the  fouthern  figns.  C,  the  Earth’s 
aphelion,  where  it  moves  (lou'eft,  is  in  the  greater  part; 
A,  its  perihelion,  is  in  the  lelfer  part,  where  the  Sun  moves 
hifteli.  There  are,  therefore,  two  realons  why  our  lum¬ 
mer  is  longer  than  our  winter  ;  firft,  becaufe  tiie  Sun  con¬ 
tinues  in  the  northern  figns,  while  the  Earth  is  defcribing 
the  greater  part  of  its  orhit;  and  fecondly,  becaufe  the 
Sun’s  apparent  motion  is  (lower  while  it  appears  in  tiie 
northern  figns,  than  whilft  it  appears  in  the  fouthern  ones. 

The  Sun’s  apparent  diameter  is  greater  in  our  winter 
than  in  fummer,  becaufe  the  Earth  is  nearer  to  the  Sun 
when  at  A  in  the  winter,  than  it  is  when  at  C  in  the  fum- 
mer.  The  Sun’s  apparent  diameter,  in  winter,  is  31'  47"  ; 
in  lummer,  31' 40".  But,  if  the  Earth  is  farther  from  the 
Sun  in  fummer  than  in  winter,  it  may  be  alked,  Why  our 
winters  are  fo  much  colder  than  our  fummers  ?  To  this  it 
may  be  anfwered,  that  our  fummer  is  hotter  than  the  win¬ 
ter,  firft,  on  account  of  the  greater  height  to  which  the 
Sun  rifes  above  our  horizon  in  the  fummer;  fecondly,  the 
greater  length  of  the  days.  The  Sun  is  much  higher  at 
noon  in  fummer  than  in  winter  ;  and  confequently,  as  its 
rays  in  fummer  are  lefs  oblique  than  in  winter,  more  of 
them  will  fall  upon  the  lurfaceof  the  Earth.  In  the  fum¬ 
mer  the  days  are  very  long,  and  the  nights  very  fhort ; 
therefore  the  Earth  and  air  are  heated  by  the  Sun  in  the 
day-time  more  than  they  are  cooled  in  the  night ;  and, 
upon  this  account,  the  heat  will  keep  increafing  in  the 
lummer,  and  for  the  fame  reafon  will  decreale  in  winter, 
when  the  nights  lengthen. 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  treatife,  were  we  to 
inquire  into  the  feveral  concurring  caufes  of  the  tempera¬ 
tures  that  obtain  in  various  climates  ;  it  may  be  fufficient, 
therefore,  to  obferve  what  a  remarkable  provifion  is  made 
in  the  world,  and  the  feveral  parts  of  it,  to  keep  up  a  per¬ 
petual  change  in  the  degrees  of  heat  and  cold.  Thefe 
two  are  antagonifts,  or,  as  lord  Bacon  calls  them,  ‘  the 
very  hands  of  nature  with  which  fire  chiefly  vvorketh 
the  one  expanding,  the  other  contracting,  bodies,  fo  as  to 
jpaintain  an  ofcilJutory  motion  in  all  their  parts ;  and  fo  fer- 
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viceable  are  thefe  changes  in  the  natural  world,  that  they 
are  promoted  every  year,  every  hour,  every  moment. 
From  the  oblique  pofition  of  the  ecliptic,  the  Earth  con¬ 
tinually  prefents  a  different  face  to  the  Sun,  and  never  re¬ 
ceives  his  rays  two  days  together  in  the  fame  direction.  In 
the  day  and  night  the  differences  are  fo  obvious,  that  they 
need  not  be  mentioned,  though  they  are  moll  remarkable 
in  thole  climates  where  the  Sun  at  his  letting  makes  the 
greateft  angle  with  the  horizon.  Every  hour  of  the  day, 
the  heat  varies  with  the  Sun’s  altitude/  is  altered  by  the 
interpofition  of  clouds,  and  the  action  of  winds  ;  and  there 
is  little  room  to  doubt,  but  that  the  various  changes  that 
thus  take  place  concur  in  producing  many  of  the  lmaller 
and  greater  phenomena  of  nature.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
is  certain  that  the  various  irregularities  and  intemperature 
of  the  elements,  which  feem  to  deftroy  nature  in  one  fea- 
Ion,  fevve  to.  revive  it  in  another  :  the  immoderate  heats  of 
fummer,  and  the  exceili-ve  cold  of  winter,  prepare  the 
beauties  of  the  fpring,  and  the  rich  fruits  of  autumn. 
Thefe  viciflitudes,  which  feem  to  fuperficial  minds  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  a  fortuitous  concourfe  of  irregular  caufes,  are  re¬ 
gulated  according  to  weight  and  meafure  by  the  fovereign 
wildom,  who  weighs  the  Earth  as  a  grain  of  land,  the-- 
fea  as  a  drop  of  water ! 

Of  Solar  and  Siderial  Time. 

We  have  (hewn,  that  the  daily  motion  of  the  Sun  from 
caff  to  weft  is  not  a  real,  but  an  apparent,  one,  which  is 
owing  to  the  rotation  of  the  Earth  round  its  axis.  Now, 
if  the  Sun  had  no  other  motion  but  this  apparent  one,  it 
would  feem  to  go  once  round  the  Earth,  in  the  time  of  one 
complete  rotation,  or  in  23I).  56';  which  is  the  cafe  with 
any  of  the  fixed  (tars,  and  is  therefore  the  length  of  a  fi- 
derial  day.  But  the  Sun  is  found  to  take  up  a  longer  time 
to  complete  its  apparent  revolution;  for,  if  it  is  in  tire 
fouth  of  any  particular  place  at  twelve  o’clock  at  noon  to¬ 
day,  it  will  not  complete  an  apparent  revolution,  fo  as  to 
return  to  the  fouth  of  that  place  again,  till  twelve  o’clock 
at  noon  on  the  next  day,  and  confequently  the  time  of  this 
apparent  revolution  is  twenty-four  hours.  We  lhall  render 
this  fubject-  clearer,  by  defining,  in  other  words,  the  nature 
of  the  folar  and  fiderial  day. 

The  Jolar  day  is  that  fpace  of  time  which  intervenes  be¬ 
tween  the  Sun’s  departing  from  any  one  meridian,  and  its 
return  to  the  lame  circle  again;  which  (pace  is  alfo  called 
a  natural  day  ;  or  it  is  the  time  from  the  noon  of  one  day 
to  the  noon  of  the  next.  'I  he  fiderial  day  is  the  (pace  of 
time  which  happens  between  the  departure  of  a  liar  from, 
and  its  return  to,  tire  fame  meridian  again.  We  are  now 
to  fee  why  thefe  days  differ  in  length,  or  why  the  time, 
that  the  Sun  takes  up  to  complete  one  revolution,  is  long¬ 
er  than  the  time  that  the  Earth  takes  to  revolve  onee  upon 
its  axis. 

This  difference  arifes  from  the  Sun’s  annual  motion. 
For  the  Sun  docs  not  continue  always  in  the  fame  place  in 
the  heavens,  as  tire  fixed  ftars  do:  but,  if  it  is  feen  at  M, 
fig.  3,  in  the  preceding  Aftronomical- Plate  111.  on  one- 
day,  near  the  fixed  ftar  R,  it  will  have  drifted  its  place  the 
next  day,  and  will  be  near  to  loirre  other  fixed  ftar  at  L. 
This  motion  of  the  Sun  is  from  weft  to  eaft,  and  one  en¬ 
tire  revolution  is  completed  in  a  year.  Suppofe,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  Sun,  when  at  M,  near  to  the  fixed  ftar  R, 
appears  in  the  fouth  of  any  particular  place  S;  and  then- 
imagine  the  Earth  to  turn  once  round  upon  its  axis  from 
weft  to  eaft,  or  in  the  direction  STVW,  fo  that  the  place 
may  be  returned  to  the  ianre  duration ;  after  this  rotation 
is  completed,  the  ftar  R  will  be  in  the  fouth  of  the  place  as 
before  ;  but  the  Sun  having,  in  the  mean  time,  moved  eaft- 
vvards,  and  being  near  to  the  ftar  L,  or  to  the  eaft  of  R, 
will  not  be  in  tire  fouth  of  tire  place  S,  but  to  the  eaftvvai  d 
of  it :  upon  this  account,  the  place  S  muff  move  ona  lit¬ 
tle  farther,  and  muff  come  to  T,  before  it  will  be  even 
with  the  Sun  again,  or  before  the  Sun  will  appear  exactly 
in  the  fouth.  T  his  may  be  illuftrated  by  the  following  in- 
ftance:  The  two  hands- of  a-vvatch  •are  dole  together,  or 
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even  with  one  another,  at  twelve  ;  they  both  turn  round 
the  fame  way,  but  the  minute-hand  turns  round  in  a  ftiort- 
er  time  than  the  hour-hand ;  when  the  minute-hand  has 
completed  one  rotation,  and  is  come  round  to  twelve,  the 
hour-hand  will  be  before  it,  or  will  be  at  one  ;  fo  that  the 
minute-hand  mud  move  more  than  once  round,  in  order 
to  overtake  the  hour-hand,  and  be  even  with  it  again. 

As  this  fubjeCt  is  of  fome  importance,  we  fhall  endea¬ 
vour  to  render  it  more  clear,  by  placing  it  in  a  different 
point  of  view.  The  diameter  of  the  Earth’s  orbit  is  but 
a  phyfical  point  in  proportion  to  the  diftance  of  the  Ears ; 
for  which  reafon,  and  the  Earth’s  uniform -motion  round 
its  axis,  any  given  meridian  will  revolve  from  any  (far  to 
the  fame  ftar  again,  in  every  abfolute  turn  of  the  Earth 
upon  its  axis,  without  the  lead  perceptible  difference  of 
time  being  (hewn  by  a  clock  which  goes  exactly  true.  If 
the  Earth  had  only  a  diurnal,  without  an  annual,  motion, 
any  given  meridian  would  revolve  from  the  Sun  to  the  -Sun 
again  in  the  fame  quantity  of  time  as  from  any  ftar  to  the 
fame  far  again;  becaufe  the  Sun  would  never  change  his 
place  with  refpeCt  to  the  ftars.  But  as  the  Earth  advan¬ 
ces  almoft  a  degree  eaftward  in  its  orbit,  in  the  time  that 
it  turns  eaftward  round  its  axis,  whatever  ftar  paffes  over 
the  meridian  on  any  day  with  the  Sun,  will  pafs  over  the 
fame  meridian  on  the  next  day,  when  the  Sun  is  almoff  a 
degree  fhort  of  it,  that  is,  3'  56"  fooner.  If  the  year  con¬ 
tained  only  360  days,  the  Sun’s  apparent  place,  fo  far  as 
his  motion  is  equable,  would  change  a  degree  every  day, 
and  then  the  fidereal  days  would  be  juft  four  minutes  fhort- 
er  than  the  folar. 

Let  ABCDEFGH,  fig.  4,  in  the  fame  Plate,  be  the 
Earth’s  orbit,  in  which  it  goes  round  the  Sun  every  year, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  letters,  that  is,  from  weft  to 
eaft,  and  turns  round  its  axis  the  fame  way,  from  the  Sun 
to  the  Sun  again  in  every  twenty-four  hours.  Let  S  be 
the  Sun,  and  R  a  fixed  fiar  conceived  to  be  at  an  immenfe 
diftance,  fo  that  the  diameter  GC  of  the  Earth’s  orbit 
beats  no  fenlible  proportion  to  that  diftance ;  Not?z,  the 
Earth  in  different  points  of  its  orbit.  Let  Nut  be  any  par¬ 
ticular  meridian  of  the  Earth,  and  N  a  given  point,  or 
-place,  lying  under  that  meridian.  When  the  Earth  is  at 
A,  the  Sun  S  hides  the  ftar  R,  which  would  always  be 
hid  if  the  Earth  never  moved  from  A  ;  and  confequently, 
as  the  Earth  turns  round  its  axis,  the  point  N  would  al¬ 
ways  come  round  to  the  Sun  and  the  ftar  at  the  fame  time. 
But,  when  the  Earth  has  advanced  through  the  eighth 
part  of  its  orbit,  or  from  A  to  B,  its  motion  round  its  axis 
will  bring  the  point  N  an  eighth  part  of  a  day,  or  three 
hours,  fooner  to  the  ftar  than  to  the  Sun.  For  the  ftar 
will  come  to  the  meridian  in  the  fame  time  as  though  the 
-Earth  had  continued  in  its  former  fituation  at  A,  but  the 
-point  N  muff  revolve  from  N  to  N,  before  it  can  have  the 
Sun  upon  its  meridian.  The  arc  N n  being  therefore  the 
fame  part  of  a  whole  circle  as  the  arc  AB,  it  is  plain  that 
any  ftar  which  comes  to  the  meridian  at  noon,  with  the 
Sun,  when  the  Earth  is  at  A,  will  come  to  it  at  nine  o’clock 
in  the  forenoon,  when  the  Earth  is  at  B.  When  the 
Earth  has  paffed  from  A  to  C,  one-fourth  part  of  its  or¬ 
bit,  the  point  N  will  have  the  ftar  upon  its  meridian,  or 
at  fix  in  the  morning,  fix  hours  fooner  than  it  comes  round 
to  the  Sun:  but  the  point  N  muff  revolve  fix  hours  more 
-before  it  has  mid-day  by  the  Sun:  for  now  the  angle  ASD 
is  a  right  angle,  and  fo  is  ND«  ;  i.  e.  the  Earth  has  advanced 
•90°on  its  axis,  to  carry  the  point  N  fromthertartotheSun; 
for  the  ftar  always  comes  to  the  meridian  when  Not  is  pa¬ 
rallel  to  RSA  ;  becaufe  DS  is  but  a  point  in  refpedt  to 
RS.  When  the  Earth  is  at  D,  the  ftar  comes  to  the  me¬ 
ridian  at  three  in  the  morning  at  li,  the  Earth  having  gone 
half  round  its  orbit;  N  points  to  the  ftar  at  midnight,  it 
being  then  directly  oppofite  to  the  Sun;  and,  therefore, 
by  the  Earth’s  diurnal  motion,  the  ftar  comes  to  the  me¬ 
ridian  twelve  hours  before  the  Sun,  and  then  goes  on,  till 
at  A  it  comes  to  the  meridian  with  the  Sun  again. 

Thus  it  is  plain,  that  one  abfolute  revolution  of  the 
Earth  on  its  axis  (which  is  always  completed  when  any 


particular  ftar  comes  to  be  parallel  to  its  fituation  at  any 
time  of  the  day  before)  never  brings  the  fame  meridian 
round  from  the  Sun  to  the  Sun  again;  but  that  the  Earth 
requires  as  much  more  than  one  turn  on  its  axis,  to  finifh 
a  natural  day,  as  it  has  gone  forward  in  that  time,  which, 
at  a  mean  ftate,  is  a  365th  part  of  a  circle. 

From  hence  we  obtain  a  method  of  knowing  by  the  ftars 
whether  a  clock  goes  true  or  not:  for,  if  through  a  frnall 
hole  in  a  window-fti utter,  or  in  a  thin  plate  of  metal  fixed 
to  a  window,  we  obferve  at  what  time  any  ftar  difappears 
behind  a  chimney,  or  corner  of  a  houfe,  at  a  little  diftance; 
and,  if  the  fame  ftar  difappears  the  next  night  3'  56"  foon¬ 
er,  by  the  clock,  and  on  the  fecond  7'  52"  fooner,  the  third 
night  n'  48"  fooner,  and  fo  on  every  night,  it  is  an  infal¬ 
lible  fign  that  the  machine  goes  true ;  ctherwife  it  does 
not,  and  muff  be  regulated  accordingly.  This  method 
,may  be  depended  on  to  nearly  half  a  fecond. 

The  fum  of  what  has  been  ftated  amounts  to  this :  that 
the  fidereal  or  ajlral  year,  is  the  time  in  which  the  Sun 
completes  its  revolution  amongft  the  fixed  ftars,  or  in  the 
ecliptic;  andconfiftsof  365  da.  6h.  9'.  17".  And  that  the 
folar  or  tropical  year,  is  the  time  the  Sun  takes  in  palling 
-through  the  zodiac,  from  one  tropic  or  equinoctial  point 
till  it  comes  to  the  fame  again,  which  it  performs  in  365  da. 
5I1.  48'.  48".  This  is  the  true  or  natural  year,  and  on. 
-which  the  return  of  the  feafons  depends. 

Of  the  Anoma.listic  Year. 

The  year,  called  the  anomaliflic  year,  is  fometimes  ufed 
by  aftronomers,  and  is  the  time  from  the  Sun’s  leaving  its 
apogee  till  it. returns  to  it.  Now,  the  motion  of  the  Sun’s 
apogee  is  1'  2"  every  year,  in  longitude,  or  in  refpeCt  to 
the  equinox,  according  to  M.  de  la  Lande,  therefore  1'  2" 
—  5o"-25=  1 1"*75,  the  progreffive  motion  of  the  apogee 
in  a  year;  and  hence  the  anomaliftic  muft  be  longer  than 
the  fiderial  year  by  the  time  the  Sun  takes  in  moving  over 
1 1 " •  7 5  of  longitude  at  his  apogee;  but,  when  the  Sun  is 
in  its  apogee,  its  motion  in  longitude  is  58'  13"  in  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  hence  58'  13"  :  ii"-75  ::  24I1  :  4'5of",  which 
added  to  363d.  6h.  9'.  1  ii".  gives  363d.  6h.  14'.  2L".  for  the 
length  of  the  anomaliftic  year.  M.  de  la  Lande  determi¬ 
ned  this  motion  of  the  apogee,  from  the  obfervations  of 
M.  de  la  Hire  and  thofe  of  Dr.  Mafkelyne.  Caflini  made 
it  the  fame.  Mayer  made  it  1'  6"  in  his  Tables. 

Of  the  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes. 

The  preceffion  of  the  equinoxes  is  a  very  flow  motion, 
by  which  they  change  their  place,  going  from  eaft  to  weft, 
or  backward,  in  antecedentia,  or  contrary  to  the  order  of 
the  figns.  From  the  late  improvements  in  aftronomy  it 
appears,  that  the  pole,  the  folftices,  the  equinoxes,  and  all 
-the  other  points  of  the  ecliptic,  have  a  retrograde  motion, 
and  are  conftantly  moving  from  eaft  to  weft,  or  from  Aries 
towards  Pifces,  &c.  by  means  of  which,  the  equinoctial 
points  are  carried  farther  and  farther  back,  among  the  pre¬ 
ceding  figns  or  ftars,  at  the  rate  of  about  50^"  each  year; 
which  retrograde  motion  is  called  the  prccejion,  recejfion \ 
or  retrcccjfion,  of  the  equinoxes.  Hence,  as  the  flars  remain 
immoveable,  and  the  equinoxes  go  backward,  the  ftars 
will  feem  to  move  more  and  more  eaftward  with  refpeCt  to 
them  ;  for  which  reafon  the  longitudes  of  all  the  ftars,  be¬ 
ing  reckoned  from  the  firft  point  of  Aries,  or  the  vernal 
equinox,  are  continually  increafing.  From  this  caufe  it  is, 
that  the  confteilations  feem  all  to  have  changed  the  places 
alTigned  to  them  by  the  ancient  aftronomers.  In  the  time 
of  Hipparchus,  and  the  oldeft  aftronomers,  the  equinoctial 
points  were  fixed  to  the  firft  ftars  of  Aries  and  Libra:  but 
the  figns  do  not  now  anfwer  to  the  fame  points;  and  the 
ftars  which  were  then  in  conjunction  with  the  Sun  when  he 
was  in  the  equinox,  are  now  a  whole  fign,  or  thirty  de¬ 
grees,  to  the  eaftward  of  it:  fo,  the  firft  ftar  of  Aries  is 
nt>w  in  the  portion  of  the  ecliptic  called  Taurus,  and  the 
ftars  of  Taurus  are  now  in  Gemini,  and  fo  on. 

This  feeming  change  of  place  in  the  ftars  was  firft  ob- 
ferved  by  Hipparchus  of  Rhodes,  who,  128  years  before 
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Chrift,  found  that  the  longittides  of  the  dars  in  his  time 
were  greater  than  they  had  been  before  obferved  by  'ly- 
mochares,  and  than  they  were  in  the  fphere  of  Eudoxus, 
who  wrote  380  years  before  Chrift.  Ptolemy  alfo  percei¬ 
ved  the  gradual  change  in  the  longitudes  of  the  ftars;  but 
lie  dated  the  quantity  at  too  little,  making  it  but  one  de¬ 
gree  in  100  years,  which  is  at  the  rate  only  of  36"  per 
year.  Y-hatfg,  a  Chinefe,  in  the  year  721,  dated  the 
quantity  of  this  change  at  one  degree  in  eighty- three  years, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  435''  per  year.  Other  more  modern 
adronomers  have  made  this  precedion  dill  more,  but  with 
fome  fmall  differences  from  each  other  ;  and  it  is  now  ufu- 
ally  taken  at  50^"  per  year.  All  thefe  rates  are  deduced 
from  a  comparifon  of  the  longitude  of  certain  dars  as  ob. 
ferved  by  more  ancient  adronomers,  with  the  later  obfer- 
vations  of  the  fame  dars,  viz.  by  fubtrafting  the  former 
from  the  latter,  and  dividing  the  remainder  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  years  in  the  interval  between  the  dates  of  the  ob- 
fervations.  Thus,  by  a  medium  of  a  great  number  of 
comparifons,  the  quantity  of  the  annual  change  has  been 
fixed  at  50%",  according  to  which  rate  it  will  require  25791 
years  for  the  equinoxes  to  make  their  revolution  wedward 
quite  round  the  circle,  and  return  to  the  fame  point  again. 

Thus,  by  taking  the  longitudes  of  the  principal  ftars 
edablidted  by  Tycho  Brahe,  for  the  beginning  of  1586, 
and  comparing  them  with  the  fame  as  determined  for  the 
year  1750,  by  M.  de  la  Caille,  for  that  interval  of  164 
years,  there  will  be  obtained  the  following  differences  of 
longitude  of  feveral  dars,  viz. 
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Which  divided  by  164,  the  interval  of  years,  gives  50'336", 
or  nearly  505",  or  after  the  rate  of  i°  23'  53!"  in  100 
years,  or  25,748  years  for  the  whole  revolution,  or  circle 
of  36c  degrees.  And  nearly  the  fame  conclufion  refults 
from  the  longitudes  of  the  dars  in  the  Britannic  catalogue, 
compared  with  thofe  of  dill  later  catalogues. 

The  ancients,  and  even  fome  of  the  moderns,  have  ta¬ 
ken  the  equinoxes  to  be  immoveable  ;  and  aferibed  that 
change  in  the  didance  of  the  dars  from  it,  to  a  real  motion 
of  the  orb  of  fixed  dars,  which  they  fuppofed  had  a  (low 
revolution  about  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  ;  fo  as  that  all 
the  dars  perform  their  circuits  in  the  ecliptic,  or  its  paral¬ 
lels,  in  the  fpace  of  25,791  years;  after  which  they  fhould 
all  return  again  to  their  former  places.  This  period  the 
.ancients  called  the  Platonic  or  great  year  ;  and  imagined, 
that  at  its  completion  every  thing  would  begin  as  at  fird, 
and  all  things  come  round  in  the  fame  order  as  they  have 
done  before. 

The  phenomena  of  this  retrograde  motion  of  the  equi¬ 
noxes,  or  interfe&ions  of  the  equino&ial  ivith  the  ecliptic, 
and  confequently  of  the  conical  motion  of  the  Earth’s  axis, 
by  which  the  pole  of  the  equator  deferibes  a  fmall  circle 
in  the  fame  period  of  time,  may  be  underdood  and  illuf- 
trated  by  a  fcheme,  as  follows :  Let  NZSV L  be  the  Earth, 
SON  A  its  axis  produced  to  the  darry  heavens,  and  termi¬ 
nating  in  A,  the  prefent  north  pole  of  the  heavens,  which 
is  vertical  to  N,  the  north  pole  of  the  Earth.  Let  EOQ^ 
be  the  equator,  T«sZ  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  VTy? 
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the  tropic  of  Capricorn;  VOZ  the  ecliptic,  and  BO  its 
axis,  both  of  which  are  immoveable  among  the  dars.  But, 
as  the  equinodlial  points  recede  in  the  ecliptic,  the  Earth’s 
axis  SON  is  in  motion  upon  the  Earth’s  centre:  O,  in  fuch 


a  manner  as  to  deferibe  the  double  cone  NOa  and  SOr, 
round  the  axis  of  the  ecliptic  BO,  in  the  time  that  the 
equinodtial  points  move  round  the  ecliptic,  which  is  25,791 
years ;  and,  in  that  length  of  time,  the  north  pole  of  the 
Earthls  axis,  produced,  deferibes  the  circle  ABCDA  in 
the  darry  heavens,  round  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  which 
keeps  immoveable  in  the  centre  of  that  circle.  The  Earth’s 
axis  being  now  230  28'  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  ecliptic, 
the  circle  ABCDA,  deferibed  by  the  north  pole  of  the 
Earth’s  axis  produced  to  A,  is  46°  56'  in  diameter,  or  dou¬ 
ble  the  inclination  of  the  Earth’s  axis.  In  confequenee 
of  this,  the  point  A,  which  is  at  prefent  the  north  pole  of 
the  heavens,  and  near  to  a  dar  of  the  fecond  magnitude  in 
the  end  of  the  Little  Bear’s  Tail,  mud  be  deferted  by  the 
Earth’s  axis;  which  moving  backwards  one  degree  every 
7 1 1  years  nearly,  will  be  directed  towards  the  dar  or  point 
B  in  6447!  years  hence  ;  and  in  double  of  that  time,  or 
in  12,895!  years,  it  will  be  directed  towards  the  dar  or 
point  C  ;  which  will  then  be  the  north  pole  of  the  heavens, 
although  it  is  at  prefent  8J  degrees  fouth  of  the  zenith  of 
London  L.  The  prefent  pofition  of  the  equator  EOCVwill 
then  be  changed  to  cOq,  the  tropic  of  Cancer  TffiZ  into 
V/25,  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  VTvf  into  tVfZ;  as  is 
evident  by  the  figure.  And  the  Sun,  in  the  fame  part  of 
the  heavens  where  he  is  now  over  the  earthly  tropic  of 
Capricorn,  and  makes  the  diorted  days  and  longed  nights 
in  the  northern  hemifphere,  w  ill  then  be  over  the  earthly 
tropic  of  Cancer,  and  make  the  days  longed  and  the  nights 
diorted.  So  that  it  will  require  12,895!  years  yet  more, 
or  from  that  time,  to  bring  the  north  pole  N  quite  round, 
fo  as  to  be  directed  toward  that  point  of  the  heavens  which 
is  vertical  to  it  at  prefent.  And  then,  and  not  till  then, 
the  fame  dars  which  at  prefent  deferibe  the  equator,  tro¬ 
pics,  and  polar  circles,  &c.  by  the  Earth’s  diurnal  motion, 
will  deferibe  them  over  again. 

From  this  fiiifting  of  the  equinoctial  points,  and  with 
them  all  the  figns  of  the  ecliptic,  it  follows,  that  thofe 
dars  which  in  the  infancy  of  adronomy  were  in  Aries,  are 
now  found  in  Taurus;  thofe  of  Taurus  in  Gemini,  &c. 
Hence  likewife  it  is,  that  the  dars  which  rofe  or  fet  at  any 
particular  feafon  of  the  year,  in  the  times  of  Kefiod,  Eu¬ 
doxus,  Virgil,  Pliny,  by  no  means  anfwer  at  this  time  to 
their  deferiptions. 

As  to  the  phyfical  caufe  of  the  precedion  of  the  equi¬ 
noxes,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  demonftrates,  that  it  arifes  from 
the  broad  or  flat  fpheroidical  figure  of  the  Earth  ;  which 
itfelf  arifes  from  the  Earth’s  rotation  about  its  axis:  for, 
as  more  matter  has  thus  been  accumulated  all  round  the 
equatorial  parts  than  any  where  elfe  on  the  Earth,  the  Sun 
and  Moon,  when  on  either  fide  of  the  equator,  by  attract¬ 
ing  this  redundant  matter,  bring  the  equator  fooner  under 
them,  in  every  return  towards  it,  than  if  there  was  no 
fuch  accumulation.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  in  determining  the 
S  C  quantity 
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quantity  of  the  annual  precefiion  from  the  theory  of  gra¬ 
vity,  on  fuppofition  that  the  equatorial  diameter  of  the 
Earth  is  to  the  polar  diameter  as  230  to  229,  finds  the- 
Sun’s  action.  fufficient  to  produce  a  precellion  of  9.4"  only ; 
and,  collecting  from  the  tides  the  proportion  between  the 
Sun’s  force  and  the  Moon’s  to  be  as  1  to  4§,  he  fettles  the 
mean  precefiion,  refulting  from  their  joint  actions,  at  50"; 
which,  its  muff  be  owned,  is  nearly  the  fame  as  it  has  fince 
been  found  by  the  belt  obfervations ;  and  yet  feveral  other 
mathematicians  have  fince  objected  to  the  truth  of  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton’s  computation.  Indeed,  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  the  precefiion  arifing  from  tire  aCtion  of  the 
Sun,  is  a  problem  that  has  been  much  agitated  among  mo¬ 
dern  mathematicians  ;  and,  although  they  feemto  agree  as 
to  Newton’s. miftake  in  the  folution-  of  it,  they  have  yet 
generally  difagreed  from  one  another.  M.  d’Alembert, 
In  1749,  printed  a  treatife  on  this  fubjefl,  and  claims  the 
honour  of  having  been  the  frrft  who  rightly  determined 
the  method  of  refolving  problems  of  this  kind.  Thefub- 
je6f  has  been  alfo  confidered  by  Euler,  Frifius,  Silvabelle, 
Waltpelley,  Simpfon,  Emerfon,  La  Place,  La  Grange,  Lan- 
den,  Milner,  and  Vince. 

M.  Silvabelle,  (fating  the  ratio  of  the  Earth’s  axis  to 
be  that  of  178  to  177,  makes  the  annual  precefiion  caufed 
by  the  Sun  13"  52."',  and  that  of  the  Moon  34"  17"';  ma¬ 
king  the  ratio  of  the  lunar  force  to  the  folar  to  be  that  of 
3  to  2  ;  alfo  the  nutation  of  the  Earth’s  axis  caufed  by  the 
Moon,  during  the  time  of  a  femi-revolution  of  the  pole 
of  the  Moon’s  orbit,  i.  e.  in  9!  years,  lie  makes  17"  51"'. 
M.  Walmefiey,  on  the  fuppofition  that  the  ratio  of  the 
Earth’s  diameters  is  that  of  230  to  229,  and  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic  to  the  equator  230  28'  30",  makes  the  an¬ 
nual  precefiion,  owing  to  the  Sun’s  force,  equal  to  10-383" ; 
but,  fuppofing  the  ratio  of  the  diameters  to  be  that  of  178 
to  177,  that  precefiion  will  be  13-67  5".  Mr.  Simpfon,  by 
a  different  method  of  calculation,  determines  the  whole 
annual  precefiion  of  the  equinoxes,  caufed  by  the  Sun,  at 
21"  6"'g  and  he  has  pointed  out  the  errors  of  the  compu¬ 
tations  propofed  by  M.  Silvabelle  and  M,  Walmefiey. 
Mr.  Milner’s  deduction  agrees  with  that  of  Mr.  Simpfon, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Vince’s;  and  their  papers  contain  befides 
feveral  curious  particulars  relative  to  this  fubjeCt. 

As  to  the  effeCt  of  the  planets  upon  the  equinoctial 
points,  M.  de  la  Place,  in  his  new  researches  on  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  finds  that  their  aCtion  caufes  thofe  points  to  advance 
by  0  2016"  in  a  year,  along  the  equator,  or  0-1849"  along 
the  ecliptic  ;  from  whence  it  follows,  that  the  quantity  of 
the  hmi-folar  precefiion  mult  be  50-4349",  fince  the  total 
obferved  precefiion  is  50J",  or  50-25". 

To find  the  Precejfi.cn  in  right  aficeenfion  and  declination. — Put 
t (—  the  declination  of  a  ftar,  and  a—  its  right  afcenfion  ; 
then  their  annual  variations  of  precefllons  will  be  nearly  as 
follow,  viz. 

20-084"  X  cof.  a—  the  annual  precef.  in  declinat. 

And  46-0619"-!-  20-084"  X  fm-  a  X  tang,  d  —  that  of 
right  afcenfion.  See  the  Connoiffance  des  Temps  for  1792, 
p.  206,  & c. 

Of  the  Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic. 

The  ecliptic  is  a  great  circle  of  the  fphere  conceived  to 
pafs  through  the  middle  of  the  zodiac.  It  js  fometimes 
called  the  via  Solis,  or  ‘Sun’s  path,’  being  the  track  which 
he  appears  to  defcribe  among  the  fixed  (tars;  though  more 
properly  it  is  the  apparent  path  of  the  Earth,  as  viewed 
from  the  Sun,  and  thence  called  the  heliocentric  circle  of 
the  Earth.  It  is  called  the  ecliptic,  becaufe  all  the  eclip- 
fes  of  the  Sun  or  Moon  happen  when  the  Moon  erodes  it, 
or  is  nearly  in  one  of  thofe  two  parts  of  her  orbit  where 
it  erodes  the  ecliptic,  which  points  are  the  Moon’s  nodes. 
Upon  the  ecliptic  are  marked  and  counted  the  twelve  ce- 
lellial  figns,  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  &c.  and  upon  it  is 
counted  the  longitude  of  the  planets  and  liars.  It  is  pla¬ 
ced  obliquely  with  refpeft  to  the  equator,  which  it  cuts 
m  two  oppofite  points,  viz.  the  beginning  of  Aries  and 
Libra,  which  are  directly  oppofite  to  each  other,  andcall- 
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ed  the  equinoxes,  making  the  one-half  of  the  ecliptic  t» 
the  north,  and  the  other  half  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  equa¬ 
tor  ;  the  two  extreme  points  of  it,  to  the  north  and  fouth,- 
which  are  oppofite  to  each  other,  and  at  a  quadrant  dif- 
tance  from  the  equinoctial  points  both  ways,  are  called  the 
folftices,  or  folftitial  points,  or  alfo  the  two  tropics,  which 
are  at  the  beginning  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  and  which, 
are  at  the  fartheft  difiance  of  any  points  of  it  from  the 
equator,  which  diflance  is  the  me  a  hire  of  the  Sun’s  great- 
eft  declination,  which  is  the  fame  with  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic,  or  the  angle  it  makes  with  the  equator. 

This  obliquity,  of  the  ecliptic  is  not  permanent,  but  is 
continually  diminilhing,  by  the  ecliptic  approaching  near¬ 
er  and  nearer  to  a  parallelifm  with  the  equator,  at  the  rate 
of  half  a  fecond  in  a  year  nearly,  or  from  50'.'  to  55"  ini 
100  years,  as  is  deduced  from  ancient  and  modern  obfer¬ 
vations  compared  together;  and  as  the  mean  obliquity  c£ 
the  ecliptic  was  230  28'  about  the  end  of  the  year  178.8,  or 
beginning  of  1789,  by  adding  half  a  fecond  for  each  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  or  fubtracling  the  fame  for  each  following; 
year,  the  mean  obliquity  will  be  found  nearly  for  any  year 
either  before  or  fince  that  period.  The  quantity  however- 
of  this  change  is  varioufly  dated  by  different  authors,  from. 
50"  to  60"  or  70"  for  each  century  or  100  years.  Hippar¬ 
chus,  almoft  two  thoufand  years  fince,  obferved  the  obli¬ 
quity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  found  it  about  23?  51';  and  alt 
fucceeding  aftronomers,  to  the  prefent  time,  having  ob¬ 
ferved  the  fame,  have  found  it  always  lefsandlefs;  being 
now  rather  under  230  28' ;  a  difference  of  about  23'.  in  195a 
years;  which  gives  a  medium  of  70"  in  100 years.  There 
is  reafon  however  to  think  that  the  diminution  is  vari¬ 
able. 

This  diminution  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  to  the 
equator,  according  to  Mr.  Long  and  fome  others,  is  chief¬ 
ly  owing  to  the  unequal  attraflion  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  > 
on  the  protuberant  matter  about  the  Earth’s  equator.  For. 
if  it  be  confidered,  fay  they,  that  the  Earth  is  not  a'per- 
fe6t  fphere,  but  an  oblate  fpberoid,  having  its  axis  ihort- 
er  than  its  equatorial  diameter;  and  that  the  Sun  and  Moon 
are  conftantly  acting  obliquely  upon  the  greater  quantity 
©f  matter  about  the  equator,  drawing  it,  as  it  were,-  to¬ 
wards  a  nearer  and  nearer  coincidence  with  the  ecliptic  ; 
it  will  not  appear  ftrange  that  thefe  actions  ffmuld  gradu¬ 
ally  diminifh  the  angle  between  the  planes  of  thofe  two  cir¬ 
cles.  Nor  is  it  lefs  probable  that  the  mutual  attractions 
of  all  the  planets  (hould  have  a  tendency  to  bring  their  or¬ 
bits  to  a  coincidence:  though  this  change  is  too  fmall  to 
become  fenlible  in  many  ages.  It  is  now  however  well? 
known,  that  this  change  in  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is. 
wholly  owing  to  the  actions  of  the  planets  upon  the  Earth, 
and  especially  the  planets  Venus  and  Jupiter,  but  chiefly 
the  former.  See  La  Grange’s  excellent  paper  upon  this 
fubject  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  for  1774; 
Cafiini’s  in  1778;  and  La  Lande’s  Aftron.  vol.  iii.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  La  Grange,  who  proceeds  upon  theory,  the  an-- 
nual  change  of  obliquity  is  variable,  and  has  its  limits  : 
about  2000  years  ago,  he  thinks  it  was  after  the  rate  of. 
about  38"  in  100  years;  that  it  is  now,  and  will  be  for  400. 
years  to  come,  56"  per  century ;  but  2000  years  hence, 
49"  per  century.  According  to  Caflini,  who  computes 
from  obfervations  of  the  obliquity  between  the  years  1739 
and  1778,  the  annual  change. at  prefent  is  60"  or  1'  in  100 
years.  But  according  to  La  Lande,  the  diminution  is  at 
the  rate  of  88"  per  century ;  while  Dr.  Malkelyne  makes 
it  only  50"  in  the  fame  time. 

Befides  the  regular  diminution  of  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic,  at  the  rate  of  near  50"  in  a  century,  or  half  a  fe¬ 
cond  a  year,  which  arifes  from  a  change  of  the  ecliptic 
itfelf,  it  is  fubjeiSl  to  two  periodical  inequalities,  the  one 
produced  by  the  unequal  force  of  the  Sun  in  caufing  the 
precefiion  of  the  equinoxes,  and  the  other  depending  011 
the  nutation  of  the  Earth’s  axis.  See  the  Explanation  and 
Ufe  of  Dr.  Mafkelyne’s  Tables  and  Obfervations,  p.  6, 
where  we  are  fhewn  how  to  calculate  thofe  inequalities, 
and  where  he  (hews  that,  from  his  own  obfervations,  the 

mean 
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mean  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  beginning  of  the  year 
r.769,  was  230  28'  9"7''. 

To  find  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  or  the  greateft  de¬ 
clination  of  the  Sun:  about  the  time  of  the  fummer  fol- 
flice  obfe:  ve  very  carefully  the  Sun’s  zenith  diftance  tor 
feveral  days  together  ;  then  the  difference  between  this  dif¬ 
tance  and  the  latitude  of  the  place  will  be  the  obliquity 
fought,  when  the  Sun  and  equator  are  both  on  one  fide  of 
the  place  of  obfervation ;  but  their  turn  will  be  the  obli¬ 
quity  when  they  are  on  different  fides  of  it.  Or,  it  may¬ 
be  found  by  obferving  the  meridian  altitude,  or  zenith  dif¬ 
tance,. oft  the  Sun’s  centre,  on  the  days  of  the  fummer  and 
winter  folliice;.  then  the  difference  of  the  two  will  be  the 
diftance  between  the  tropics,  the  half  of  which  will  be 
the  obliquity  fought. 

By  the  fame  method  too,  the  declination  of  the  Sun  from 
the  equator  for  "any  other  day  may  be  found;  and  thus  a 
table  of  his  declination  for  every  day  in  the  year  might  be 
conftructed.  Thus  alfo  the  declination  of  the  ftars  might 
be  found.. 
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After  Chrift. 

23  51  20 

Ptolemy  ... 

140 

23  43  45 

Almaimon 

832 

23  35 

Albategnius 

880 

23  35 

Thebat  ... 

911 

23  33  3° 

Abul  Waft  and  Hamed 

999 

23  35 

Perfian  Tables  in  Chryfococea 

1004 

23  35 

Albatrtmius 

1007 

23  35 

Arzachel 

1 104 

23  33  3° 

Almaeon  - 

1140 

23  33  3° 

Choja  Naffir  Oddin 

1290 

2.3  30 

Prophatius  the  Jew 

1300 

23  32 

Ebn  Shattir 

i363 

23  3i 

Purbuch  and  Regiomontanus 

1460 . 

23  3° 

Ulugh  Beigh  - 

1463 

23  3°  17 

Walther 

1476 

23  3° 

Do.  correiSIedbyrefraftion.&c 

— 

23  29  8 

Werner 

1510 

23  28  30 

Copernicus  ... 

!525 

23  28  24 

Egnatio  Danti 

L57° 

23  29 

Prince  of  HefTe 

157° 

23  3i 

Rothman  and  Byrge 

157° 

23  30  20 

Tycho  Brahe 

i58'4 

23  3 1  3° 

Ditto  corrected 

— 

23  29 

Wright  ... 

J594 

23  3° 

Kepler 

1627 

23  3°  3° 

GafTendus  ... 

1630 

23  3  1 

Ricciolus 

1646 

23  3°  20 

Ditto  corrected 

l655 

23  29 

Hevelius 

ifi53 

23  30  20 

Ditto  correfled 

1661 

23  28  32 

Caflini  ... 

1655 

23  29  15 

Montons,  corrected,  &c. 

1660 

23  29  3 

Richer,  corrected 

1672 

23  28  32 

De  la  Hire 

16S6 

23  29 

Ditto  corrected 

. _ 

23  29  28 

Flamfteed 

1690 

23  29 

Bianchini 

i7°3 

23  28  2; 

Roemer  ... 

1706 

23  28  41 

Louville 

1715 

23  28  24 

Godin  - 

173° 

23  28  20 

Bradley 

175° 

23  28  18 

Mayer  - 

I756 

23  28  16 

Mafkelyne 

1769 

23  28  10 

Hornfby  ... 

1772 

23  28  8 

The  obfervations  of  aftronomers  of  all  ages,  on  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  have  been  collected  together; 
and,  although  lome  of  them  may  not  be  quite  accurate,  yet 
$hey  fufficiently  fhew  the  gradual  and  continual  decreafe 
x 


of  the  obliquity  from  the  times  of  the  earlieft  obfervations 
down  to  the  prefent  time.  The  chief  of  thofe  obferva¬ 
tions  may  be  feen  in  the  foregoing  Table  ;  where  the  firft 
column  contains  the  name  of  the  obferver  or  author,  the 
fecond  the  year  before  or  after  Chrift,  and  the  third  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  for  that  time. 

According  to  an  ancient  tradition  of  the  Egyptians,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Herodotus,  the  ecliptic  had  formerly  been  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  equator:  they  were  led  into  this  notjon 
by  obferving,  for  a  long  feries  of  years,  that  the  obliquity 
was  continually  diminifliing ;  or,  which  amounts  to  the 
fame  thing,  that  the  ecliptic  was  continually  approaching 
to  the  equator.  From  thence  they  took  occafion  to  fill- 
pe£t  that  thofe  two  circles,  in  the  beginning,  had  been  as 
far  off  each  other  as  poftible,  that  is,  perpendicular  to 
each  other.  Diodorus  Siculus  relates,  that  the  Chaldeans 
reckoned  403,000  years  from  their  firft  obfervations  to  the 
time  of  Alexander’s  entering  Babylon.  This  enormous 
account  may  have  fome  foundation,  on  the  fuppofition  that 
the  Chaldeans  built  on  the  diminution  of  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic  at  the  rate  of  a  minute  in  100  years.  M.  de 
Louville,  taking  the  obliquity  fuch  as  it  mull  have  been 
at  the  time  of  Alexander’s  entrance  into  Babylon,  and  go¬ 
ing  back  to  the  time  when  the  ecliptic,  at  that  rate,  mud 
have  been  perpendicular  to  the  equator,  actually  finds 
402,942  Egyptian  or  Chaldean  years;  which  is  only  fifty- 
eight  years  ftiort  of  that  epocha.  Indeed  there  is  no  way 
of  accounting  for  the  fabulous  antiquity  of  the  Egyptians, 
Chaldeans,  &c.  fo  probable,  .as  from  the  fuppofition  of 
long  periods  of  very  flow  celeftial  motions,  a  fmall  part  oft 
which  they  had  obferved,  and  from  which  they  calculated, 
the  beginning  of  the  period,  making  the  world  and  their 
own  nation  to  commence  together.  Or  perhaps  they  fome- 
times  counted  months  or  days  for  years.  Should  the  di¬ 
minution  always  continue  at  the  rate  it  has  lately  done, 
viz.  at  50"  or  56"  a  century,  it  would  take  96,960  years, 
from  the  year  1788,  to  bring  tire  ecliptic  exaitly  to  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  equator.  For  particulars  concerning  the  di- 
vifion  of  time,  the  alteration  of  the  ftyle,  &c.  &c.  fee  the 
article  Y ear. 

Of  the  MOON. 

The  Moon  is  a  fateliite,  or  fecondary  planet  of  the 
Earth,  confidered  as  a  primary  one,  about  which  the  re¬ 
volves  in  an  elliptic  orbit,  or  rather  the  Earth  and  Moon 
revolve  about  a  common  centre  of  gravity,  which  is  as 
much  nearer  to  the  Earth’s  centre  than  to  the  Moon’s,  as- 
the  mafs  01  the  former  exceeds  that  of  the  latter. 

Next  to  the  Sun,  the  is  the  moil  fplendid  and  fhining. 
globe  in  the  heavens  ;  and  by  diflTpating,  in  fome  meafure, 
the  darknefs  and  the  horrors  of  the  night,  fubdividing  the 
year  into  months,  and  regulating  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  fea,  the  not  only  becomes  a  pleafing,  but  a  welcome, 
object ;  affording  much  for  fpeculation  to  the  contempla¬ 
tive  mind,  and  of  real  life  to  the  navigator,  the  traveller,,, 
and  the  hufbandman.  The  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans,  and,  in  general,  all  the  ancients,  ufcd  to  aflem- - 
ble  at  the  time  of  the  new  Moon,  to  difeharge  the  duties 
of  piety  and  gratitude  for  its  manifold  ufes. 

That  the  Moon  appears  fo  much  larger  than  the  other' 
planets,  is  owing  to  her  vicinity  to  us  ;  for  to  a  fpetlator 
in  the  Sun  fhe  would  be  fcarcely  viiible,  without  the  aflif- 
tance  of  a  telefcope.  Her  diftance  is  but1  fmall  from  us, 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  other  heavenly  bodies; 
for  among  thefe,  the  leaft  abfolute  diftance,  when  put 
down  in  numbers,  will  appear  great,  and  the  fmalleftrm  ig- 
nitude  immenfe.  If  the  Moon  were  a  body  poflefling  na¬ 
tive  light,  we  fttould  not  perceive  any  diverfity  of  appear¬ 
ance  ;  but  as  fhe  fhines  entirely  by  light  received  from  the 
Sun,  and  reflected  by  her  furface,  it  follows,  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fituation  of  the  beholder  with  refpeot  to  the 
illuminated  part,  he  will  fee  more  or  lefs  of  her  reflefted 
beams,  for  only  one  half  of  a  globe  can  be  enlightened  at 
once.  Hence,  while  fhe  is  making  her  revolution  round 
the  heavens,  fhe  undergoes  great  changes  in  her  appear¬ 
ance.  In  every  revolution  of  the  Moon  about  the  Earth,  , 
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Hie  turns  once  round  upon  her  axis,  and  therefore  always 
prefents  the  fame  face  to  our  view  ;  and  as,  during  her 
courfe  round  the  Earth,  the  Sun  enlightens  fucceffively 
every  part  of  her  globe  only  once,  ccnfequently  fhe  has 
but  one  day  in  all  that  time,  and  her  day  and  night  toge¬ 
ther  are  as  long  as  our  lunar  month.  As  we  fee  only  one 
fide  of  the  Moon,  we  are  therefore  invifible  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  on  the  opposite  fide,  unlefs  they  take  a  journey 
to  that  fide  which  is  next  to  us,  for  which  purpofe  fome 
of  them  mull  travel  more  than  1500  miles.  And  as  the 
Earth,  from  one  half  of  the  Moon,  is  never  feen;  fo,  from 
the  middle  of  the  other  half,  it  is  always  feen  over  head, 
turning  round  almofl  thirty  times  as  quick  as  the  Moon 
does.  To  her  inhabitants,  the  Earth  feems  to  be  the  largeft 
body  in  the  uiiiverfe,  about  thirteen  times  as  large  to  them 
as  (he  does  to  us.  As  the  Earth  turns  round  its  axis,  the 
feveral  continents  and  ifiands  appear  to  the  Lunarians  as 
fo  many  fpots,  of  different  forms  ;  by  thefe  fpots,  they 
may  determine  the  time  of  the  Earth’s  annual  motion  ;  by 
thefe  fpots  they  may,  perhaps,  meafure  their  time  :  they 
cannot -have  a  better  dial. 

The  mean  time  of  a  revolution  of  the  Moon  about  the 
Earth,  from  one  new  Moon  to  another,  when  file  over¬ 
takes  the  Sun  again,  is  2yd.  1 2I1. 44'.  3".  ri"'.  but  fhe  moves 
once  round  her  own  orbit  in  . 27b.  7I1.  43'..  8".  moving  about 
229.0  miles  every  hour.  The  mean  diffance  of  the  Moon 
from  the  Earth  is  6o§  radii,  or  30^  diameters,  of  the 
Earth  ;  which  is  about  240,000  miles.  The  mean  excen- 
tricity.of  her  orbit  is  ^4o,  or  Ar  nearly,  of  her  mean  dif- 
tancq,  amounting  to  about  13,000  miles. 

The  Moon’s  diameter  is  to  that  of  the  Earth,  as  20  to 
73,  or  nearly  as  3  to  11,  or  x  to  3J  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
equal  to  2180  miles :  hermean  apparent  diameter  is  31'  16-t", 
that  of  the  Sun  being  32'  12".  The  furface  of  the  Moon 
is  to  the  furface  of  the  Earth,  as  1  to  135,  or  as  3  to  40  ; 
fo  that  the  Earth  reflects  thirteen  times  as  much  light  upon 
the  M0011  as  fhe  does  upon  the  Earth ;  and  the  {olid  con¬ 
tent  to  that  of  the  Earth,  as  3  to  146,  or  asT  to  48.! .  The 
denfity  of  the  Moon’s  body  is  to  that  of  the  Earth,  as  5  to 
4 ;  and  therefore  her  quantity  of  matter  to  that  of  the 
Earth,  as  1  to  39  very  nearly  :  the  foxxe  of  gravity  on  her 
furface,  is  to  that  on  the  Earth,  as  100  to  293.  The  Moon 
appears  in  the  ecliptic  only  when  fhe  is  in  one  of  her  nodes ; 
in  all  other  parts  of  her  orbit  {he  is  either  in  north  or  fouth 
latitude,  fometimes  nearer  to,  fometimes  farther  removed 
from,  the  ecliptic,  according  as  fhe  happens  to  be  more 
or  lefs  diftant  from  the  nodes.  When  the  place,  in  which 
the  Moon  appears  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  Earth,  is  the 
fame  with  the  Sun’s  place,  fhe  is  faid  to  be  in  conjunElion . 
When  the  Moon’s  place  is  oppofite  to  the  Sun’s  place,  fhe 
is  faid  to  be  in  oppofition.  When  fhe  is  a  quarter  of  a  cir¬ 
cle  diftant  from  the  Sun,  fhe  is  faid  to  be  in  quadrature. 
Both  the  Conjunction  and  oppofition  of  the  Moon  are  termed 
fyzygies.  Tiie  common  lunar  month,  or  the  time  that 
pailes  between  any  new  Moon  and  the  next  that  follows, 
is  called  a  j'ynodical  month-,  or  a  lunation.  A  periodic  month 
is  the  time  the  Moon  takes  up  to  defcribe  her  orbit ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  time  in  which  the  Moon  performs  one 
.entire  revolution  about  the  Earth,  from  any  point  in  the 
.zodiac  to  the  fame  again.  If  the  Earth  had  no  revolution 
round  the  Sun,  or  the  Sun  had  no  apparent  motion  in  the 
ecliptic,  the  periodical  and  fynodical  month  would  be  the 
fame  ;  but,  as  this  is  not  the  cafe,  the  Moon  takes  up  a 
longer  time  from  one  conjunction  to  the  next  than  to  de¬ 
fcribe  its  whole  orbit ;  or  the  time  between  one  new  Moon 
and  the  next  is  longer  than  the  Moon’s  periodical  time. 

The  Moon  revolves  round  the  Earth  from  weft  to  eaff, 
and  the  Sun  apparently  revolves  round  the  Earth  the  fame 
way.  Now  at  the  new  Moon,  or  when  the  Sun  and  Moon 
are  in  conjunction,  they  both  fet  out  from  the  fame  place, 
to  move  the  fame  way  round  the  Earth  ;  but  the  Moon 
moves  much  falter  than  the  Sun,  and  confequently  will 
overtake  it;  and,  when  the  Moon  does  overtake  it,  it  will 
be  a  new  Moon  again.  If  the  Sun  had  no  apparent  motion 
in  the  ecliptic,  the  Moon  would  come  up  to  it,  or  be  in 
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conjunction  again,  after  it  had  gone  once  round  in  its  om 
bit  ;  but,  as  the  Sun  moves  forward  in  the  ecliptic  whilft 
the  Moon  is  going  round,  the  Moon  muff;  moye  a  little 
more  than  once  round,  before  it  comes  even  with  the  Sun 
again,  or  .before  it  comes  to  conjunction.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  time  between  one  conjuntion  and  the  next  in 
fucceffion  is  fomething  more  than  the  time  the  Moon  takes 
up  to  go  once  round  its  orbit.;  or  a  fynodical  month  is 
longer  than  a  periodical  one.  This  may  be  illuftrated  by 
the  following  figure  : 

Let  S  be  the  Sun,  CF  a  part  of  the  Earth’s  orbit,  MD  a 
diameter  of  the  Moon’s  orbit  when  the  Earth  is  at  A,  and 
md another  diameter  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  former 
when  the  Earth  is  at  B. 

Whilft  the  Earth  is  at 
A,  if  the  Moon  be  at 
D,  fhe  will  be  in  con 
junction  ;  and  if  the 
Eartli  was  to  continue 
at  A,  when  the  Moon 
-had  gone  once  round  its 
orbit,  from  D  through 
M,  fo  as  to  return  to  D 
again,  it  would  again  be 
in  conjunction.  There¬ 
fore,  upon  the  fuppoft- 
tion  that  the  Earth  has 
no  motion  in  its  orbit, 
the  periodical  and  fyno¬ 
dical  months  would  bee- 
qual  to  one  another.  But, 
as  the  Earth  does  not  continue  at  A,  it  will  move  forward 
in  its  orbit,  during  the  revolution  of  the  Moon  from  A 
to  B  ;  and,  as  the  Moon’s  orbit  moves  with  it,  the  dia¬ 
meter  MD  will  then  be  in  the  pofition  md ;  therefore, 
when  the  Moon  has  defcribed  its  orbit,  it  will  be  at  d  in 
this  diameter  md ;  but  if  the  Moon  is  at  d,  and  the  Sun 
at  S,  the  Moon  will  not  be  in  conjunction,  confequently 
the  periodical  month  is  completed  before  the  fynodical. 
The  Moon,  in  order  to  come  to  conjunction,  when  the 
Earth  is  at  B,  mull  be  at  e ,  in  the  diameter  ef ;  or,  befides 
going  once  round  its  orbit,  it  muft  alfo  defcribe  the  arc  de. 
The  fynodical  month  is  therefore  longer  than  the  periodi¬ 
cal,  by  the  time  the  Moon  takes  up  to  defcribe  the  arc  de. 

The  motions  of  the  Moon  in  general  are  moft  of  them 
irregular,  and  very  confiderably  fo.  The  only  equable 
motion  (lie  has,  is  her  l-evolution  on  her  own  axis,  in  the 
Tpace  of  a  month,  or  time  in  which  fhe  moves  round  the 
Earth  ;  which  is  the  reafon  that  file  always  turns  the  fame 
face  towards  us.  This  expofure  of  the  fame  face  is  nor, 
however,  fo  uniform,  but  that  fire  turns  fometimes  a  little 
more  of  the  one  fide,  and  fometimes  of  the  other,  called 
the  Moon’s  libration  ;  and  alfo  fhews  fometimes  a  little 
more  towards  one  pole,  and  fometimes  towards  the  other, 
by  a  motion  like  a  kind  of  wavering,  or  vacillation.  The 
former  of  thefe  motions  happens  from  this :  the  Moon’s 
rotation  on  her  axis  is  equable  or  uniform  ;  while  her  mo¬ 
tion  in  her  orbit  is  unequal,  being  quickeft  when  the  Moon 
is  in  her  perigee,  and  (lowed:  when  in  the  apogee,  like  all 
otiier  planetary  motions ;  which  caufes  that  fometimes  more 
of  one  fide  is  turned  to  the  earth,  and  fometimes  of  the 
other.  And  the  other  irregularity  arifes  from  this  :  that 
the  axis  of  the  Moon  is  not  perpendicular,  but  a  little  in¬ 
clined  to  the  plane  of  her  orbit :  and  as  this  axis  maintains 
its  parallelifm,  in  the  Moon’s  motion  round  the  Earth  ; 
it  muft  neceffarily  change  its  fituation,  inrefpeCt  of  an  oh- 
ferver  oix  the  Eartli  ;  whence  it  happens  that,  fometimes 
the  one  and  fometimes  the  other  pole  of  the  Moon  be¬ 
comes  vilible. 

The  very  orbit  of  the  Moon  is  changeable,  and  does  not 
always  perfevere  in  the  fame  figure  :  for  though  her  orbit 
be  elliptical,  or  nearly  fo,  having  the  Earth  in  one  focus, 
the  eccentricity  of  tiie  ell i pfe  is  varied,  being  fometimes 
increafed,  and  fometimes  diminifhed  j  viz.  being  greateft 

■when 
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tvTien  the  line  of  the  apfes  coincides  with  that  of  the  fyzy- 
gies,  and  lead  when  thefe  lines  are  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  Nor  is  the  apogee  of  the  Moon  without  an  irre¬ 
gularity  ;  being  found  to  move  forward,  when  it  coincides 
“with  the  line  of  the  fyzygies  ;  and  backward,  when  it  cuts 
that  line  at  right  angles.  Neither  is  this  progrefs  or  re¬ 
grefs  uniform  ;  for  in  the  conjunction  or  oppofitlbn,  it  goes 
Drilldy  forward  ;  and  in  the  quadratures,  it  either  moves 
flowly  forward,  (lands  (till,  or  goes  backward.  The  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  nodes  is  alfo  variable ;  being  quicker  and  flower 
jn  different  politions. 

The  phyfical  caufe  of  the  Moon’s  motion  about  the 
Earth,  is  the  fame  as  that  of  all  the  primary  planets  about 
the  Sun,  and  of  the  fatellites  about  their  primaries,  viz. 
the  mutual  attraction  between  the  Earth  and  Moon.  As 
for  the  particular  irregularities  in  the  Moon’s  motion,  to* 
which  the  Earth  and  other  planets  are  not  fubjed't,  they 
arife  from  the  Sun,  which  acts  on  and  diflurbs  her  in  her 
ordinary  courfe  through  her  orbit ;  and  are  all  mechani¬ 
cally  deducible  from  the  fame  great  law  by  which  her  ge¬ 
neral  motion  is  directed,  viz.  the  law  of  gravitation  and 
attraction.  The  other  Secondary  planets,  as  thofe  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  Saturn,  &c.  are  alfo  fubjeCt  to  the  like  irregularities 
with  the  Moon  ;  as  they  are  expofed  to  the  fame  pertur- 
bating  or  difturbing  force  of  the  Sun  ;  but  their  diflance 
feCures  them  from  being  fo  greatly  affeCted  as  the  Moon 
is,  and  alfo  from  being  fo  well  obferved  by  us.  For  a  fa¬ 
miliar  idea  of  this  matter,  it  mult  firft  be  conlidered,  that 
if  the  Sun  aCted  equally  on  the  Earth  and  Moon,  and  al¬ 
ways  in  parallel  lines,  this  action  would  ferve  only  to  re- 
itrain  them  in  their  annual  motions  round  the  Sun,  and  no 
way  affeCt  their  aftions  on  each  other,  or  their  motions 
about  their  common  centre  of  gravity.  But  becaufe  the 
Moon  is  nearer  the  Sun,  in  one  half  of  her  orbit,  than  the 
Earth  is,  but  farther  off  in  the  other  half  of  her  orbit ; 
and  becaufe  the  power  of  gravity  is  always  lefs  at  a  greater 
diflance ;  it  follows,  that  in  one  half  of  her  orbit  the  Moon 
is  more  attracted  than  the  Earth  towards  the  Sun,  and  lefs 
attracted  than  the  Earth  in  the  other  half :  and  hence  ir¬ 
regularities  neceffarily  arife  in  the  motions  of  the  Moon  • 
the  excefs  of  attraction  in  the  firft  cafe,  and  the  defeCt  in 
the  fecond,  becoming  a  force  that  difturbs  her  motion  : 
and  befides,  the  aCtion  of  the  Sun,  on  the  Earth  and  Moon, 
is  not  directed  in  parallel  lines,  but  ii:  lines  that  meet  in 
the  centre  of  the  Sun  ;  which  makes  the  effeCt  of  the  dif¬ 
turbing  force  ff ill  the  more  complex  and  eipbarrafling. 
And  hence,  as  well  as  from  the  various  fituations  of  the 
Moon,  arife  the  numerous  irregularities  in  her  motions, 
and  the  equations,  or  corrections,  employed  in  calculating 
her  places,  &c. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  as  well  as  others,  has  computed  the 
quantities  of  thefe  irregularities  from  their  caufes.  He 
finds  that  the  force  added  to  the  gravity  of  the  Moon  in 
her  quadratures,  is  to  the  gravity  with  which  (he  would 
revolve  in  a  circle  about  the  Earth,  at  Iter  prefent  mean 
diflance,  if  the  Sun  had  no  effeft  on  her,  as  i  to  178^: 
he  finds  that  the  force  fnbduCted  from  her  gravity  in  the 
conjunctions  and  oppofitions,  is  double  of  this  quantity  ; 
and  that  the  area  deferibed  in  a  given  time  in  the  quarters, 
is  to  the  area  deferibed  in  the  fame  time  in  the  conjunctions 
and  oppofitions,  as  10973  to  11073  :  and  he  finds  that,  in 
fuch  an  orbit,  her  diflance  from  the  Earth  in  her  quarters, 
would  be  to  her  diftance  in  the  conjunctions  and  oppofitions, 
as  70  to  69.  As  to  the  figure  of  the  Moon,  fuppofing  her 
at  firft  to  have  been  a  fluid,  like  the  fea,  Sir  Ifaac  calcu¬ 
lates,  that  the  Earth’s  attraction  would  raife  the  water 
there  near  ninety  feet  high,  as  the  attraction  of  the  Moon 
raifes  our  fea  twelve  feet  :  whence  the  figure  of  the  Moon 
muft  be  a  fpheroid,  whofe  greateft  diameter  extended  will 
pafs  through  the  centre  of  the  Earth  ;  and  will  be  longer 
than  the  other  diameter,  perpendicular  to  it,  by  180  feet; 
and  hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  we  always  fee  the  fame 
face  of  the  Moon  ;  for  (he  cannot  reft  in  any  other  pofition, 
but  always  endeavours  to  conform  herfelf  to  this  fituation  : 
Princip.  lib.  3,  prop.  38.  The  denlity  of  the  Moon  he 
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concludes  is  to  that  of  the  Earth,  as  9  to  5  nearly  ;  and 
that  the  mafs,  or  quantity  of  matter,  in  tile  Moon,  is  to 
that  of  the  Earth,  as  1  to  26  nearly. 

The  plane  of  the  Moon’s  orbit  is  inclined  to  that  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  makes  with  it  an  angle  of  about  five  degrees : 
but  this  inclination  varies,  being  greateft  when  (lie  is  in  tire- 
quarters,  and  leaft  when  in  her  fyzygies.  As  to  tire  ine¬ 
quality  of  the  Moon’s  motion,  (he  moves  fwifter,  and  by 
the  radius  drawn  from  her  to  the  Earth  defcribcs  a  greater 
area  in  proportion  to  the  time,  alfo  has  an  orbit  lefs  curved, 
and  by  that  means  comes  nearer  to  the  Earth,  in  her  fyzy¬ 
gies  or  conjunctions,  than  in  the  quadratures,  unlefs  the 
motion  of  her  eccentricity  hinders  it :  which  eccentricity 
is  the  greateft  when  the  Moon’s  apogee  falls  in  the  con* 
junction,  but  leaft  when  this  falls  in- 1 lie  quadratures :  her 
motion  is  alfo  fwifter  in  the  Earth’s  aphelion  than  in  its 
perihelion.  The  apogee  alfo  goes  forward  fwifter  in  the 
conjunction,  and  goes  (lower  at  the  quadratures  :  but  her 
nodes  are  at  reft  in  the  conjrtnCtions,  and  recede  fwifteft 
of  all  in  the  quadratures.  The  Moon  alfo  perpetually 
changes  the  figure  of  her  orbit,  or  the  fpecies  of  the  eilipCe 
flic  moves  in. 

There  are  likewife  fome  other  inequalities  In  the  motion 
of  this  planet,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  reduce  to  any 
certain  rule  :  as  the  velocities  or  horary  motions  of  the 
apogee  and  nodes,  and  their  equations,  with  the  difference 
between  the  greateft  eccentricity  in  the  conjunctions,  and 
the  leaft  in  the  quadratures  ;  and  that  inequality  which  is 
called  the  variation  of  the  Moon.  Thefe  increafe  and  de- 
creafe  annually,  in  a  triplicate  ratio  of  the  apparent  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  Sun  :  and  this  variafusn  is  increafed  and  di- 
miniftied  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  time  between  the  qua¬ 
dratures;  as  is  proved  by  Newton  in  many  parts  of  his 
Principia.  He  alio  found  that  the  apogees  in  the  Moon’s 
fyzygies  go  forward,  in  refpeft  of  the  fixed  ftars,  at  the 
rate  of  23'  each  day  ;  and  backwards  in  the  quadratures 
165'  per  day  :  and  therefore  the  mean  annual  motions  he 
eftimates  at  forty  degrees. 

The  gravity  of  the  Moon  towards  the  Earth  is  increafed 
by  the  aCtion  of  the  Sun,  w  hen  the  Moon  is  in  the  qua¬ 
dratures,  and  dimini  (lied  in  the  fyzygies  :  and,  from  the 
fyzygies  to  the  quadrature,  the  gravity  of  the  Moon  to¬ 
wards  the  Earth  is  continually  increafed,  and  (lie  is  con¬ 
tinually  retarded  in  her  motion  :  but  from  the  quadrature 
to  the  fyzygy,  the  Moon’s  motion  is  perpetually  dimini  filed, 
and  the  motion  in  her  orbit  is  accelerated.  The  Moon  is 
lefs  diftant  from  the  Earth  at  the  fyzygies,  and  more  at 
the  quadratures.  As  radius  is  to  of  the  line  of  double; 
the  Moon’s  diftance  from  the  fyzygy,  fo  is  the  addition  of 
gravity  in  the  quadratures,  to  the  force  which  accelerates 
or  retards  the  Moon  in  her  orbit.  And  as  radius  is  to 
the  fum  or  difference  of  \  the  radius  and  -|  the  cofine  of 
double  the  diftance  of  the  Moon  from  the  fyzygy,  fo  is 
the  addition  of  gravity  in  the  quadratures  to  the  decreafe. 
or  increafe  of  the  gravity  of  the  Moon  at  that  diftance. 

The  apfes  of  the  Moon  go  forward  w  hen  (lie  is  in  the 
fyzygies,  and  backward  in  the  quadratures.  But,  in  a 
whole  revolution  of  the  Moon,  the  progrefs  exceeds  the 
regrefs.  In  a  whole  revolution,  the  apfes  go  forward  the 
fafteft  of  all  when  the  line  of  the  apfes  is  in  the  nodes ; 
and  in  the  fame  cafe  they  go  back  the  (lowed  of  all  in  the 
fame  revolution.  When  the  line  of  the  apfes  is  in  the 
quadratures,  the  apfes  are  carried  in  confequentia,  the 
leaft  of  all  in  the  fyzygies  ;  but  they  return  tiie  fwifteft  in 
the  quadratures  ;  and  in  this  cafe  the  regrefs  exceeds  the 
progrefs,  in  one  entire  revolution  of  the  Moon.  The  ec¬ 
centricity  of  the  orbit  undergoes  various  changes  every  re¬ 
volution.  It  is  the  greateft  of  all  when  the  line  of  the 
apfes  is  in  the  fyzygies,  and  the  lead  when  that  line  is  in 
the  quadratures. 

Confidering  one  entire  revolution  of  the  Moon,  caeteris 
paribus,  the  nodes  move  in  anfecedentia  fwifteft  of  all 
when  (lie  is  in  the  fyzygies  ;  then  (lower  and  dower,  till 
they  are  at  reft,  when  (lie  is  in  the  quadratures.  The  line 
of  nodes  acquires  fucceffively  all  ooffible  lituations  in  ref. 
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peel  of  the  Sun ;  and  every  year  it  goes  twice  through 
the  fyzygies,  and  twice  through  the  quadratures.  In  one 
whole  revolution  of  the  Moon,  the  nodes  go  back  very 
faft  when  they  are  in  the  quadratures  ;  then  flower  till 
they  come  to  reft,  when  the  line  of  nodes  is  in  the  fyzy- 
gies.  The  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  orbit  is  changed 
by  the  fame  force  with  which  the  nodes  are  moved  ;  being 
increafed  as  the  Moon  recedes  from  the  node,  and  dimi- 
niflied  as  fhe  approaches  it.  The  inclination  of  the  orbit 
is  the  leaft  of  all  when  the  nodes  are  come  to  the  fyzygies. 
For  in  the  motion  of  the  nodes  from  the  fyzygies  to  the 
quadratures,  and  in  one  entire  revolution  of  the  Moon, 
the  force  which  increafes  the  inclination  exceeds  that  which 
diminiflies  it ;  therefore  the  inclination  is  increafed  ;  and  it 
is  the  greateft  of  all  when  the  nodes  are  in  the  quadratures. 

The  Moon’s  motion  being  confidered  in  general :  her 
gravity  towards  the  Earth  is  diminifhed  Coming  nearer  the 
Sun,  and  the  periodical  time  is  the  greateft  :  as  alfo  the 
diftance  of  the  Moon,  caeteris  paribus,  is  the  greateft  when 
the  Earth  is  in  the  perihelion.  All  the  errors  in  the  Moon’s 
motion  are  fomething  greater  in  the  conjunction  than  in  the 
oppolition.  All  the  difturbing  forces' are  inverfely  as  the 
cube  of  the  diftance  of  the  Sun  from  the  Earth  ;  which 
when  it  remains  the  fame,  they  are  at  the  diftance  of  the 
Moon  from  the  Earth.  Confidering  all  the  difturbing 
forces  together,  the  diminution  of  gravity  prevails. 

The  figure  of  the  Moon’s  path  about  the  Earth,  is,  as 
has  been  laid,  nearly  an  ellipfe  ;  but  her  path,  in  moving 
together  with  the  Earth  about  the  Sun,  is  made  up  of  a 
feries  or  repetition  of  epicycloids,  and  is  in  every  point 
concave  towards  the  Earth.  With  refpeCt  to  the  Moon’s 
acceleration,  it  is  a  term  ufed  toexprefs  the  increafeof  the 
Moon’s  mean  motion  from  the  Sun,  compared  with  the 
diurnal  motion  of  the  Earth;  by  which  it  appears  that, 
from  fome  uncertain  caufe,  it  is  now  a  little  quicker  than 
it  was  formerly.  Dr.  Halley  was  led  to  the  difeovery,  or 
fufpicion,  of  this  acceleration,  by  comparing  the  ancient 
eclipfes  obferved  at  Babylon,  &c.  and  thofe  obferved  by 
Albategnius  in  the  ninth  century,  with  fome  of  his  own 
time.  He  could  not  however  afeertain  the  quantity  of  the 
acceleration,  becaufe  the  longitudes  of  Bagdat,  Alexan¬ 
dria,  and  Aleppo,  where  the  obfervations  were  made,  had 
not  been  accurately  determined.  But  fince  his  time  the 
longitude  of  Alexandria  has  been  afeertained  by  Chazelles ; 
and  Babylon,  according  to  Ptolemy’s  account,  lies  50'  eaft 
of  Alexandria.  From  thefe  data,  Mr.  Dunthorne,  vol. 
Xlvi.  Philof.  Tranfadfions,  compared  the  recorded  times 
of  feveral  ancient  and  modern  eclipfes,  with  the  calcula¬ 
tions  of  them  by  his  own  tables,  and  thereby  verified  the 
fufpicion  that  had  been  (farted  by  Dr.  Halley ;  for  he  found 
that  the  fame  tables  gave  the  Moon’s  place  more  back¬ 
ward  than  her  true  place  in  ancient  elipfes,  and  more  for¬ 
ward  than  her  true  place  in  later  eclipfes  ;  and  thence  he 
juftly  inferred  that  her  motion  in  ancient  times  was  flower, 
and  in  later  times  quicker,  than  the  tables  gave  it.  Not 
content  however  with  barely  afeertaining  the  faCt,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  determine,  as  well  as  the  obervations  would  al¬ 
low,  the  quantity  of  the  acceleration  ;  and  by  means  of 
the  moft  authentic  eclipfe,  of  which  any  good  account  re¬ 
mains,  obferved  at  Babylon  in  the  year  721  before  Clirift, 
he  found  that  the  obferved  beginning  of  this  eclipfe  was 
about  an  hour  and  three  quarters  fooner  than  the  begin¬ 
ning  by  the  tables  ;  and  that  therefore  the  Moon’s  true 
place  preceded  her  place  by  computation  by  about  50'  of 
a  degree  at  that  time.  Then  admitting  the  acceleration  tobe 
uniform,  and  the  aggregate  of  it  as  the  fquare  of  the  time, 
it  will  be  at  the  rate  of  about  10"  in  too  years. 

Dr.  Long,  vol.  ii.  p.  436  of  his  Aftronomy,  enumerates 
the  following  caufes,  from  fome  one  or  more  of  which  he 
fuppofes  the  acceleration  may  arife.  Either  ift,  the  an¬ 
nual  and  diurnal  motion  of  the  Earth  continuing  the  fame, 
the  Moon  is  really  carried  about  the  Earth  with  a  greater 
velocity  than  formerly  :  or,  2dly,  the  diurnal  motion  of 
the  Earth,  and  the  periodical  revolution  of  the  Moon,  con¬ 
suming  the  fame,  the  annual  motion  of  the  Earth  about 
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the  Sun  is  retarded  ;  which  makes  the  Sun’s  apparent  mo¬ 
tion  in  the  ecliptic  a  little  flower  than  formerly  ;  and  con- 
fequently  the  Moon,  in  palling  from  any  conjundtion  with 
the  Sun,  takes  up  a  lefs  time  before  the  again  overtakes 
the  Sun,  and  forms  a  fubfequent  conjunction :  in  both  thefe 
cafes,  the  motion  of  the  Moon  from  the  Sun  is  really  ac¬ 
celerated,  and  the  fynodical  month  actually  fliortened  : 
or,  3dly,  the  annual  motion  of  the  Earth,  and  the  peri¬ 
odical  revolution  of  the  Moon,  continuing  the  fame,  the 
rotation  of  the  Earth  upon  its  axis  is  a  little  retarded  ;  in 
this  cafe,  days,  hours,  minutes,  &c.  by  which  all  periods 
of  time  mult  be  meafured,  appear  of  a  longer  duration  ; 
and  confequently  the  fynodical  month  will  appear  to  be 
fliortened,  though  it  really  contain  the  fame  quantity  of 
abfolute  time  as  it  always  did.  If  the  quantity  of  matter 
in  the  body  of  the  Sun  be  leflened,  by  the  particles  of 
light  continually  ftreaming  from  it,  the  motion  of  the 
Earth  about  the  Sun  may  become  flower:  if  the  Earth 
increafes  in  bulk,  the  motion  of  the  Moon  about  the  Earth 
may  thereby  be  quickened. 

M.  de  la  Place,  however,  in  the  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  Roy. 
des  Scien.  for  1786,  has  (hewn,  that  this  acceleration  of 
the  Moon’s  motion  arifes  from  the  aCtion  of  the  Sim  upon 
the  Moon,  combined  with  the  variation  of  the  eccentri¬ 
city  of  the  Earth’s  orbit.  The  eccentricity  of  the  Earth’s 
orbit  is,  at  prefent,  diminifhing,  and  this  arifes  from  the 
aCtion  of  the  planets  upon  the  Earth.  The  major  axis  of 
the  Earth’s  orbit  is  not  altered  by  this,  but  the  eccentricity 
is.  The  mean  force  of  the  Sun  to  dilate  and  contract  the 
orbit  of  the  Moon  depends  on  the  fquare  of  the  eccentri¬ 
city  of  the  Earth’s  orbit.  By  the  diminution  of  the  ec¬ 
centricity,  the  Moon’s' mean  motion  is  accelerated,  and 
this  is  a  circumftance  which  takes  place  at  prefent.  When 
the  eccentricity  is  come  to  its  minimum,  the  acceleration 
of  the  mean  motion  will  ceafe ;  after  which  the  eccentricity 
will  increafe  and  the  Moon’s  mean  motion  will  be  retarded. 
This  therefore  caufes  a  fecular  equation  of  the  Moon’s 
mean  motion,  the  period  of  which  is  very  long.  If  n  be 
the  number  of  centuries  from  1700,  M.  de  la  Place  has  com¬ 
puted  the  fecular  equation  tobe  -}-i  1",  1 3572s -f-o",04398//3; 
this  however  cannot  be  true  whatever  be  the  value  of  n, 
becaufe  the  acceleration  would  then  continually  increafe  ; 
but  it  may  be  extended  back  to  the  moft  ancient  obferva¬ 
tions  of  the  Moon,  and  for  1000  or  1200  years  to  come, 
without  any  fenfible  error.  M.  de  la  Lambre,  from  com¬ 
paring  the  modern  obfervations  at  about  the  diftance  of  a 
century,  found  that  the  fecular  mean  motion  of  the  Moon 
in  the  laft  Tables  of  Mayer  was  too  great  by  25"  ;  and 
that  the  place  of  the  Moon,  calculated  by  thefe  tables, 
ought  to  be  corrected  by  the  quantity  — 25"?? -j-2",  135/2* 
-|-o"o043  98/23.  If  the  ancient  obfervations  of  the  Moon 
be  compared  with  the  places  calculated  by  Mayer’s  Tables 
with  this  correction,  the  errors  will  be  comparatively  very 
fmall,  and  no  greater  titan  what  might  arife  from  the  in¬ 
accuracy  of  their  obfervations.  M.  de  la  I.ande,  in  his 
Tables  of  the  Moon,  has  thus  corrected  Mayer’s  Tables. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  the  prefent  acceleration  of  the 
Moon  is  nothing  more  than  an  equation,  the  period  of 
which  is  very  long;  it  will  be  accelerated  and  retarded  by 
the  fame  quantity,  and  therefore,  if  the  mean  motion  be 
taken  for  the  whole  time  of  acceleration  or  retardation,  it 
will  be  found  never  to  vary. 

The  mean  motion  of  the  nodes  and  apogee  of  the  Moon’s 
orbit  is  fubjeCt  to  a  fecular  equation.  The  fecular  equa¬ 
tion  of  the  nodes  is  > — 2", 784/2* — o’'oi0995/23,  which  be¬ 
ing  negative  fhews  that  it  is  to  be  applied  contrary  to  their 
mean  motion.  This  fecular  equation  is  ^  of  the  fecular 
equation  of  the  mean  motion.  The  fecular  equation  of 
the  apogee  is  1  of  the  fecular  equation  of  the  mean  mo¬ 
tion,  and  is  therefore  — 19", 486/2* — cy',07697/23,  where 
the  negative  fign  fhews  that  it  is  to  be  applied  contrary  to 
its  mean  motion.  Hence  all  the  irregularities  of  the  Moon 
are  but  fo  many  equations,  which  return  again  in  their  re¬ 
gular  order  ;  and  the  fame  is  (hewn  to  be  true  of  the  irre¬ 
gularities  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  3  alfo  as  the  major  axes  of 
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their  orbits  remain  und'fturbed,  it  is  manifeft  that  the 
fyftem  can  never  be  deftroyed,  all  the  irregularities  being 
periodical,  and  confined  to  ftich  Small  limits  as  to  produce 
no  inconvenience.  Thefe  are  circumftances  which  furnifh 
great  matter  for  our  attention  ;  the  liability  of  the  fyftem 
thews  the  power  and  wifdom  of  the  framer. 

Of  the  Phases  of  the  Moon. 

As  the  Moon  revolves  round  the  Earth  in  a  much  fmaller 
orbit  than  that  in  which  the  Earth  revolves  round  the  Sun, 
fometiir.es  more,  fometimes  Id's,  and  fometimes  no  part, 
of  her  enlightened  half  will  be  towards  us  ;  hence  fhe  is 
incefiantly  varying  her  appearance  ;  fometimes  fhe  looks 
full  upon  us,  and  her  vifage  is  all  luftre ;  fometimes  fhe 
fhews’only  half  her  enlightened  face,  foon  fhe  appears  as 
a  radiant  crefcent,  in  a  little  time  all  her  brightnel's  va- 
ni  flies,  and. the  becomes  a  beanilefs  orb.  The  full  Moon, 
or  oppofition,  is  that  (fate  in  which  her  whole  difk  is  en¬ 
lightened,  and  we  fee  it  all  bright,  and  of  a  circular  figure. 
The  new  Moon  is  w  hen  fhe  is  in  conjunction  v\  ith  the  Sun ; 
in  this  (late,  the  whole  furface  turned  towards  us  is  dark, 
and  is  therefore  invifible  to  us.  The  firft  quarter  of  the 
Moon  fhe  appears  in  the  form  of  a  femicircle,  whofe  cir¬ 
cumference  is  turned  towards  the  weft.  At  the  laft  quar¬ 
ter  flie  appears  again  under  tire  form  of  a  femicircle,  but 
with  the  circumference  turned  towards  the  eaft.  Thefe 
phafe'f  may  be  illuflrated  in  a  very  pleafing  manner,  by 
expofingan  ivory  ball  to  the  Sun,  in  a  variety  of  pofitions, 
by  which  it  may  prefent  a  greater  or  fmaller  part  of  its 
illuminated  furface  to  the  oblerver.  If  it  be  held  nearly 
in  oppolition,  fo  that  the  eye  of  r lie  obfervet  be  almoft 
immediately  between  it  and  the  Sun,  the  greateft  part  of 
the  enlightened  fide  will  be  feen  ;  but  if  it  be  moved  in  a 
circular  orbit,  towards  the  Sun,  the  vifible  enliglr  ened 
part  will  gradually  decreafe,  and  at  laft  difappear,  w  hen 
the  ball  is  held  direCtly  towards  the  Sun.  Or  to  apply  the 
experiment  more  immediately  to  cur  purpofe  ;  it  the  ball, 
at  any  time  when  the  Sun  and  Moon  are  both  vifible,  be 
held  direCtly  between  the  eye  of  the  oblerver  and  the 
Moon,  that  part  of  the  bail  on  w  hich  the  Sun  (bines,  will 
appear  exactly  of  the  fame  figure  as  the'  Moon  itfelf. 

The  pbafes  of  the  Moon,  like  thofe  of  Venus,  may  alfo 
be  illuftrated  by  a  diagram  ;  thus,  in  Jig.  2,  of  the  Aftro- 
nomical- Plate  IV.  let  S  reprefent  the  Sun,  T  the  Earth, 
and  ABCD,  &c.  the  Moon’s  orbit.  Now,  w  hen  the  Moon 
is  at  A,  in  conjunction  with  the  Sun  S,  her  dark  fide  be¬ 
ing  entirely  towards  the  Earth,  flie  will  be  invisible,  as  at 
c,  and  is  then  called  the  new  Moon.  When  (he  comes  to 
her  firft  octant  at  B,  or  has  run  through  the  eighth  part  of 
her  orbit,  a  quarter  of  her  enlightened  hemifphere  w  ill  be 
turned  towards  the  Earth,  and  flie  will  then  appear  horned, 
as  at  b.  When  fhe  has  run  through  the  quarter  of  her  or¬ 
bit,  and  arrived  at  C,  flie  (hews  us  the  half  of  her  enlight¬ 
ened  hemifphere;  as  at  c,  when  it  is  faid  fhe  is  one  half  full. 
At  D  file  is  in  her  fecond  off  ant,  and,  by  (hewing  us  more 
of  her  enlightened  hemifphere  than  at  C,  fhe  appears  gib¬ 
bous,  as  at  d.  At  her  oppofition  at  E,  her  whole  en¬ 
lightened  fide  is  turned  towards  the  Earth,  when  fhe  ap¬ 
pears  round,  as  at  e,  and  fhe  is  faid  to  be  full  ;  having  in¬ 
creased  all  the  way  round  from  A  to  E.  On  the  other  fide 
fhe  decreafes  again  all  the  way  from  E-to  A  :  thus,  in  her 
third  oCtant  at  F,  part  of  her  dark  fide  being  turned  to¬ 
wards  the  Earth,  fhe  again  appears  gibbous,  as  at  f.  At 
G  (lie  appears  (till  farther  decreafed,  (hewing  again  juft 
one  half  of  her  illuminated  fide,  as  at  g.  But  when  (lie 
comes  to  her  fourth  oCtant  at  H,  fhe  prefents  only  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  her  enlightened  hemifphere,  and  fhe  again  appears 
horned,  as  at  h.  And  at  A,  having  now  completed  her 
courfe,  fhe  again  difappears  or  becomes  a  new  Moon  again, 
as  at  firft. 

As  the  Moon,  by  reflected  light  from  the  Sun,  illumi¬ 
nates  the  Earth,  fo  the  Earth  does  more  than  repay  her 
kindnefs,  in  enlightning  the  furface  of  the  Moon,  by  the 
Sun’s  reflex  light,  which  fhe  diffufes  more  abundantly  upon 
the  Moon,  than  the  Moon  does  upon  us  j  for  the  Surface 
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of  the  Earth  is  confiderably  greater  than  that  of  the  Moon, 
and  consequently,  if  botli  bodies  reflect  light  in  proportion 
to  their  fize,  the  Earth  will  refleCt  much  more  light  upon 
the  Moon,  than  it  receives  from  it.  In  the  new  Moon, 
the  illuminated  fide  of  the  Earth  is  fully  turned  towards 
the  Moon,  and  the  Lunarians  wall  have  a  full  Earth,  as 
we,  in  a  ftmilar  pofition,  have  a  full  Moon.  And  from 
thence  arifes  that  dirn  light  which  is  obferved  in  the  old 
and  new  Moons,  whereby,  befldes  the  bright  and  (hilling 
horns,  we  can  perceive  the  reft  of  her  body  behind  them, 
though  but  dark  and  obfeure.  Now,  when  the  Moon 
conies  to  be  in  oppofition  to  the  Sun,  the  Earth,  feen  from 
the  Moon,  will  apper  in  conjunction  with  him,  and  its 
dark  fide  will  be  turned  towards  the  Moon,  in  which  po¬ 
fition  the  Earth  will  be  invifible  to  the  Lunarians;  after 
t'nis,  the  Earth  will  appear  to  them  as  a  crefcent.  In  a 
word,  the  Earth  exhibits  the  fame  appearance  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Moon,  as  the  Moon  does  tons. 

To  determine  the  periodical  and  fynodical  months,  or 
the  period  of  the  Moon’s  revolution  about  the  Earth,  and 
the  period  between  one  oppofition  or  conjunction  and  ano¬ 
ther,  obferveas  follows  :  in  the  middle  of  a  lunar  eclipfe, 
the  Moon  is  in  oppofition  to  the  Sun  :  compute  therefore 
the  time  between  two  fuch  eclipfes,  at  Some  considerable 
diftance  of  time  from  each  other  ;  and  divide  this  by  the 
number  of  lunations  that  have  palled  in  the  mean  time  j 
fo  Shall  the  quotient  be  the  quantity  of  the  fynodical  month. 
Compute  alfo  the  Sun’s  mean  motion  during  the  time.of 
this  fynodical  month,  which  add  to  360°.  Then,  as  the 
fum  is  to  360°,  fo  is  the  fynodical  to  the  periodical  month. 
For  example,  Copernicus  obferved  two  eclipfes  of  the 
Moon,  the  one  at  Rome  on  November  6,  1500,  at  twelve 
at  night,  and  the  other  at  Cracow  on  Auguft  1,  1523,  at 
4I1  25'.  the  difference  of  meridians  being  oh.  29'  hence  the 
quantity  of  the  fynodical  month  is  thus  determined  : 

2d  Observation  i5My  237b.  4-h.  25m, 

ift  Obfervation  1500  310  o  29 


Difference  22  292  3  5.6 

Add  intercalary  days  5 


Exa6t  interval 


22  297  3  56 


which  divided  by  282,  the  number  of  lunar. ons  in  that 
time,  gives  the  fynodical  month  29b.  12I1.  4ifn. 

f  rom  two  other  obfervations  of  ecliples,  the  one  at  Cra¬ 
cow',  the  other  at  Babylon,  the  fame  author  determines 
more  accurately  the  quantity  of  the  fynodical  month  to  be 
29d.  1  ah.  43m.  &c.  and  from  other  obfervations,  probably 
more  accurate  (till,  the  fame  is  fixed  at  29d.  12I1.  44 m., 

The  Sun’s  mean  motion  in  that  time  29°6'  24"  18''',  add¬ 
ed  to  360°,  gives  the  Moon’s  motion  339°  6'  24"  18"';  there¬ 
fore  the  periodical  month  is  2;d.  7b.  43'.  5". 

According  to  the  obfervations  of  Kepler,  the  mean  fy¬ 
nodical  month  is  29b.  12h.-4.4T  3''.  2'",  and  the  mean  pe¬ 
riodical  month  27d.  7I1.  43’.  8". 

Hence,  1,  the  quantity  of  the  periodical  month  being1 
given,  by  the  Rule  of  Three  are  found  the  Moon’s  diurnal 
or  horary  motion,  &c.  and  thus  may  tables  of  the  mean 
motion  of  the  Moon  he  conftruCted .  2.  If  the  mean  di¬ 

urnal  motion  of  the  Sun  be  Subtracted  from  that  of  the 
Moon,  the  remainder  will  give  the  Moon’s  diurnal  motion 
from  tiie  Sun  :  and  thus  may  a  table  of  this  motion  be 
conftructed.  3.  Since  the  Moon  is  in  the  node  at  the 
time  of  a  total  eclipfe,  if  the  Sun’s  place  be  found  for 
that  time,  and  fix  Signs  be  added  to  the  fame,  the  Sum 
will  give  the  place  of  that  node.  4.  By  comparing  the- 
ancient  obfervations  with  the  modern,  it  appears,  that  the 
nodes  have  a  motion,  and  that  they  proceed  in  antece¬ 
dents,  or  backwards  from  Taurus  to  Aries,  from  Aries 
to  Pifces,  &c.  Therefore  if  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
nodes  be  added  to  the  Moon’s  diurnal  motion,  the  fum  will 
be  the  motion  of  the  Moon  from  t he  node  ;  and  thence 
by  the  Rule  of  Three,  may  be  found  in  what  time  the 
Moon  goes  360°  from  the  Dragon’s  Head,  or  afeending 
node,  or  in  what  time  fhe  goes  from,  and  returns  to  it  ; 
that  is,  the  quantity  of  the  Dracontie  month.  5.  If  the 
?  motion. 
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motion  of  the  apogee  he  fubtradPed  from  the  mean  motion 
of  the  Moon,  the  remainder  will  be  the  Moon’s  mean  mo¬ 
tion  from  the  apogee  ;  and  hence,  by  the  Rule  of  Three, 
the  quantity  of  the  anomaliflic  month  is  determined. 
Thus,  according  to  Kepler’s  obfervations, 


The  mean  fynodical  month  is  2gd.  i2h.  44' 
The  periodical  month  27  7  43 

•  3". 
8 

2'" 

The  place  of  the  apogee  for  the"!  r 

year  1700,  Jan.  1,  old  (Pyle,  was  J  11  " 

8°. 

57'- 

1" 

The  place  of  the  afeending  node  4 

27 

39 

17 

Mean  diurnal  motion  of  the  Moon 

13 

10 

35 

Diurnal  motion  of  the  apogee  . 

6 

41 

Diurnal  motion  of  the  nodes 

• 

3 

1  r 

Therefore  diurnal  motion  from  the  latter  . 

13 

13 

46 

And  the  diurnal  motion  from  the  apogee  . 

13 

3 

54. 

Tartly,  the  eccentricity  is  4362,  of  fuch  parts  as  the  femi- 
Qiater  of  the  eccentric  is  100,000. 

To  find,  nearly  the  Moon's  Age  or  Change. — To  the  epadt 
add  the  number  and  day  of  the  month  ;  their  I'um,  abat¬ 
ing  thirty  if  it  be  above,  is  the  Moon’s  age;  and  her  age 
taken  from  thirty  (hews  the  day  of  the  change.  The 
numbers  of  the  months,  or  monthly  epacts,  are  the  Moon’s 
age  at  the  beginning  of  each  month,  when  the  folar  and 
lunar  years  begin  together ;  and  are  thus  : 

02  123456  88  10  10 

Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Ap.  Ma.  jun.  Jul.  Aug.  Sep.  061.  Nov.  Dec. 

Ex.  To  find  the  Moon’s  age  the  14th  of  Odt.  1 783. 
Here,  the  epadp  is  26 

Number  of  the  month  8 

Day  of  the  month  14 

The  fum  is  48 

Subtract  or  abate  30 

Leaves  Moon’s  age  1 8 

Taken  from  30 

Days  till  the  change  12 

Anfwering  to  Oft.  26 

To  find  nearly  the  Moon's  Southing ,  or  coming  to  the  Meri¬ 
dian. — Take  a  0r  of  her  age,  for  her  fouthing  nearly  ; 
after  noon,  if  it  be  lefs  than  twelve  hours ;  but,  if  greater, 
the  excefs  is  the  time  after  laft  midnight. 

Ex.  Odlober  14,  1783  : 

The  Moon’s  age  is  18  days 
fin  of  which  is  14-4  or  14b.  24'. 

Subtract  12  00 

Rem.  Moon’s  fouthing  2  24  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Fergufon,  in  his  Seledt  Exercifes,  p.  135,  &c.  has 
given  very  eafy  tables  and  rules  for  finding  the  new  and 
full  Moons  near  enough  the  truth  for  any  common  alma¬ 
nac.  But  the  Nautical  Almanac,  which  is  now  always  pub- 
lifhed  for  feveral  years  before  hand,  in  a  great  meafure  fu- 
perfedes  the  necellity  of  thefe  and  other  fuch  calculations. 

Of  the  Spots  and  Mountains,  See.  in  the  Moon. 

The  face  of  the  Moon  is  greatly  diverfified  with  inequa¬ 
lities,  and  parts  of  different  colours,  fpme  brighter  and 
fome  darker  than  the  other  parts  of  her  difk.  When 
viewed  through  a  telefcope,  her  face  is  evidently  diverfi- 
fied  with  hills  and  valleys  :  and  the  fame  is  alfo  fhewn  by 
the  edge  or  border  of  the  Moon  appearing  jagged,  when 
fo  viewed,  efpecially  about  the  confines  of  the  illuminated 
part  when  the  Moon  is  either  horned  or  gibbous.  The 
artronomers  Florenti,  Langreni,  Hevelius,  Grimaldi,  Ric¬ 
cioli,  CafTini,  and  De  la  Hire,  Sec.  have  drawn  the  face 
of  the -Moon  as  viewed  through  telefcopesy  noting  all 
the  more  Ihining  parts,  and,  for  the  better  diftindfion, 
•marking  them  with  fome  proper  name  ;  fome  of  thefe  au¬ 
thors  calling  them  after  the  names  of  philofophers,  aftro- 
nomers,  and  other  eminent  men  ;  while  others  denominate 
them  from  the  known  names  of  the  different  countries, 
irtands,  and  feas,  on  the  Earth.  The  names  adopted  by 
Riccioli  however,  are  moitly  followed,  as  the  names  of 
Hipparchus,  Tycho,  Copernicus,  See.  In  the  Aftrono- 


mical-Plate  IV.  fig.  1.  Is  given  an  accurate  reprefentatiot 
of  the  full  Moon  in  her  mean  libration,  with  the  numbers 
referring  to  the  principal  fpots  according  to  Riccioli,  Caf- 
fini,  Mayer,  &c.  which  denote  the  names  in  the  followin®- 
lift. 

1  Grimaldi  2 6  Hermes 

2  Galileo  27  Portidonius 

3  Ariftarchus  28  Dionyfius 

4  Kepler  29  Pliny 

5  GalPendi  f  Catharina  Cyrillus, 

6  Shikard  -  \  Theophilus 

7  Harpalus  3 1  P'racaftor 

8  Heraclides-  o  f  Promontorium,  acu- 

9  Lanfberg  **  \  turn,  Cenforinus 

jo  Reinhold  33  Meffala 

11  Copernicus  34  Prornontorium  Somnii 

12  Helicon  35  Proclus 

13  Capuanus  36  Cleomedes 

14  Bulliald  37  Snell  and  Furner 

15  Eratorthenes  38  Petavius 

16  Timocharis  39  Langremls 

•  17  Plato  40  Taruntius 

iS  Archimedes  A  Mare  Humorum 

19  Infitla  Sinus  Medii  B  Mare  Nubium 

20  Pitatus  C  Mare  Imbrium 

21  Tycho  D~  Mare  Nectaris 

22  Eudoxus  E  Mare  Tranquillitatis 

23  Ariftotle  F  Mare  Serenitatis 

24  Manilius  G  Mare  Foecunditatis 

25  Menelaus  H  Mare  Crifium 

That  the  fpots  in  the  Moon,  which  are  taken  for  moun¬ 
tains  and  Valleys,  are  really  fuch,  is  evident  from  their 
fliadows.  For  in  all  fituations  of  the  Moon,  the  elevated 
parts  are  conftantly  found  to  cart  a  triangular  fhadow  in  a 
aireftion  from  the  Sun  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  cavities 
are  always  dark  on  the  fide  next  the  Sun,  and  illuminated 
on  the  oppofite  one ;  which  is  exadlly  conformable  to  what 
we  obferve  of  hills  and  valleys  on  the  Earth.  And,  as  the 
tops  of  thefe  mountains  are  confiderably  elevated  above 
the  other  parts  of  the  furface,  they  are  often  illuminated 
when  they  are  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  confines 
of  the  enlightened  hemifphere,  and  by  this  means  afford 
us  a  method  of  determining  their  heights. 

Thus  Riccioli  obferved  the  top  of  the  hill  called  St. 
Catherine,  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  new  Moon,  to  be 
illuminated  when  it  was  diftant  from  the  confines  of  the 
enlightened  hemifphere  about  i-i6th  part  of  the  Moon’s 
diameter ;  and  lie  thence  concluded  its  height  murt  be  near 
nine  miles.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  determina¬ 
tion  is  too  much.  Indeed,  Galileo  makes  it  only  five  miles 
and  a  half,  and  Hevelius  only  three  and  a  quarter  miles, 
and  probably  it  lhould  be  (Pill  lefs  than  either  of  thefe ; 
for  they  are  greatly  reduced  by  the  obfervations  of  Dr. 
Herfchel,  whole  method  of  meafuring  them  may  be  feen 
in  the  Philof.  Tranf.  an.  1780,  p.  507.  This  gentleman 
meafured  the  height  of  many  of  the  lunar  prominences, 
and  draws  the  following  conclufions 1 “  From  thefe  ob-’ 
fervations  I  believe  it  is  evident,  that  the  height  of  the 
lunar  mountains  in  general  is  greatly  over-rated ;  and  that, 
when  we  have  excepted  a  few,  the  generality  do  not  ex¬ 
ceed  half  a  mile  in  their  perpendicular  elevation.” 

M.  Schroeter,  however,  of  .he  Royal  Society  of  Got¬ 
tingen,  in  the  year  1792,  feems  to  have  taken  great  pains 
to  invertigate  the  truth  of  this  matter.  According  to  him, 
the  furface  of  the  Moon  appears  to  be  much  more  unequal 
than  that  of  our  Earth  ;  and  thefe  inequalities  have  great 
variety  both  in  form  and  magnitude.  There  are  large  ir¬ 
regular  plains,  on  which  are  obferved  'long  and  narrow 
rtrata  of  hills  running  in  a  ferpentine  diredlion  :  fome  of 
the  mountains  form  extenfive  chains;  others,  which  are 
in  general  the  higheft,  (land  alone,  and  are  of  a  conical 
(hape:  fome  have  craters;  others  form  a  circular  ring  in- 
clofing  a  plain ;  and,  in  the  centre  of  many  of  thefe  plains, 
as  well  as  in  the  middle  of  fome  of  the  craters,  other  moun¬ 
tains  are  found,  which  have  likevvife  their  craters.  Thefe 

mountains 
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mountains  are  various  with  refpefl  to  colour,  home  being 
much  darker  than  others.  The  molt  lofty  mountain  on  the 
furface  of  our  globe  is  fuppofed  to  be  Chimboraco,  which 
is  not  20,000  feet  in  height:  but  there  are  many  in  the 
Moon  which  are  much  higher  ;  that  which  is  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  Leibnitz ,  is  not  lets  than  25,000  feet.  This 
elevation  will  appear  more  extraordinary,  it  compared  with 
the  Moon’s  diameter,  of  which  it  is  ^ whereas  Chim¬ 
boraco  is  not  above  -j-oVf  of  that  ot  the  Earth:  thus con- 
tidered,  the  lunar  mountains  are  near  five  times  as  high  as 
any  on  our  globe. 

The  craters  of  tire  Moon  are  circular,  and  furrounded 
with  an  annular  bank  of  hills:  they  are  remarkable  for 
their  width,  many  of  them  being  from  four  to  fifteen  geo¬ 
graphical  miles  in  diameter:  fome  are  not  deeper  than  the 
level  of  the  Moon’s  furface;  others  are  9000,  12,000,  and 
15,000,  feet  in  depth  :  that  of  one,  which  M.  Schroeter  calls 
liernouilli,  is  above  18,000  feet.  The  height  of  the  an¬ 
nular  bank  is  feldom  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  crater  which 
it  fttrrounds ;  but  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  one  appears 
to  be  in  general  nearly  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  other. 
The  principal  mountains  and  cavities  feem  to  be  connefted 
by  a  feries  of  others  of  lefs  magnitude ;  and  fometimes 
by  hilly  Itrata,  which,  like  the  radii  of  a  circle,  may  be 
traced  to  a  common  centre  ;  this  is  generally  either  a  moun¬ 
tain  or  crater,  though  not  of  the  greateft  height  or  depth. 
Thefe  hilly  ilrata,  which,  through  fmaller  telefcopes,  ap¬ 
pear-  like  veins  on  the  Moon’s  furface,  have  often  been  mif- 
taken  for  torrents  of  lava ;  none  of  which,  M.  Schroeter 
fays,  he  could  ever  difeover. 

From  all  the  preceding  circumftances,  this  author  con¬ 
cludes,  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  caufe  of  the  ine¬ 
qualities  of  the  Moon’s  furface,  it  mud;  not  only  have  ope¬ 
rated  with  great  violence,  but  alfo  have  met  with  great 
refinance;  which  inclines  him  to  think,  that  the  fubftance 
of  this  planet  mull:  originally  have  been  very  hard  and  re¬ 
fractory.  He  is  of  opinion  that  thefe  mountains  and  ca¬ 
vities  mult  have  been  produced  in  confequence  of  fome 
great  revolution  occafioned  by  the  aftion  of  a  force  direct¬ 
ed  from  the  centre  towards  the  furface,  and  in  this  refpeCt 
fimilar  to  that  which  gave  birth  to  our  volcanoes  :  but  he 
obfer.ves,  that  we  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  it  origi¬ 
nated  from  fire.  In  fome  places,  this  force  has  only  ele¬ 
vated  the  furface,  and  thus  formed  hills  and  mountains; 
in  others  the  ground  has  yielded  to  its  violence,  and  has 
either  been  thrown  up  as  a  bank  round  the  crater  thus 
formed,  or  elfe,  falling  into  other  cavities,  has  in  part  fill¬ 
ed  them  up;  after  having  exerted  its  greatefi  violence  in 
thefe  mountainous  accumulations,  it  has  diff'ufed  itfelf  in 
various  directions,  and  produced  the  hilly  ftrata  which  are 
obferved  to  diverge  from  them,  like  the  radii  of  a  circle 
from  the  centre.  In  fupport  of  this  hypothefis,  it  is  al¬ 
leged,  that  the  largefi  craters  have  the  leaf!  depth,  and 
that  in  the  deepeft  there  is  the  mod  equal  proportion  be¬ 
tween  the  capacity  of  the  crater  and  the  volume  of  the  an¬ 
nular  bank  around  it :  but,  betides  the  grand  revolution  here 
fuppofed,  M.  Schroeter  is  of  opinion  that  there  have  been 
others  of  later  date  and  lefs  extent  ;  to  thefe  he  afcribes 
the  formation  of  fecondary  mountains,  which  arife  either 
from  the  middle  of  the  craters  of  the  primary,  or  from 
the  centre  of  a  plain  furrounded  by  a  circle  of  hills  ;  many 
of  thefe  have  alio  craters,  and,  like  the  primary  mountains, 
are  connedled  by  a-  feries  of  cavities  and  hilly  firata,  that 
mark  the  progrefs  of  the  caufe  by  which  they  were  pro¬ 
duced.  The  new  crater  thus  difeovered  in  the  fpot  He- 
velius,  together  with  other  circumftances  here  enumera¬ 
ted,  feem  to  indicate  that  the  furface  of  Moon  is  far  from 
heing  permanently  fettled  and  quiefeent.  The  author’s 
obfervations  confirm  the  opinion  that  the  cavities  vifible  on 
the  lunar  furface  do  not  contain  water:  hence  he  con¬ 
cludes,  that  there  can  be  no  extend ve  feas  and  oceans,  like 
thofe  which  cover  a  great  part  of  the  Earth ;  but  he  al¬ 
lows  that  there  may  be  fprings  and  fmall  rivers. 

As  the  Moon  has  on  her  furface  mountains  and  valleys 
in  common  with  the  Earth,  fome  aftronomers  have  difeo- 
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vered  a  Till  greater  fimilarity,  viz,  that  fome  of  thefe  are 
really  volcanoes,  emitting  fire  as  thofe  on  the  Earth  do. 
An  appearance  of  this  kind  was  difeovered  fome  few  years 
ago  by  Don  Ulloa  in  an  eclipfe  of  the  Sun.  It  was  a  fmall 
bright  fpot  like  a  fiar  near  the  margin  of  the  Moon,  and 
which  he  at  that  time  fuppofed  to  be  a  hole  or  valley  with 
the  Sun’s  light  finning  through  it.  Succeeding  obferva¬ 
tions,  however,  have  induced  aftronomers  to  attribute 
appearances  of  this  kind  to  the  eruption  of  volcanic  fire; 
and,  on  April  19,  2787,  Dr.  Herfchel  difeovered  three  vol¬ 
canoes  in  the  dark  part  of  the  Moon;  two  of  them  feemed 
to  be  almoft  extinff,  but  the  third  fliewed  an  aflual  erup¬ 
tion  of  fire,  or  luminous  matter,  refembling  a  fmall  piece 
of  burning  charcoal  covered  by  a  very  thin  coat  of  white 
afites ;  it  had  a  degree  of  brightnefs  about  as  ftrong  as  that 
with  which  Inch  a  coal  would  be  feen  to  glow  in  faint  day¬ 
light.  The  adjacent  parts  of  the  volcanic  mountain  feem¬ 
ed  faintly  illuminated  by  the  eruption.  A  fimilar  eruption 
appeared  on  May  4,  1783.  On  March  7,  1794,  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  before  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Wilkins  of 
Norwich,  an  eminent  architect,  obferved,  with  the  naked 
eye,  a  very  bright  fpot  upon  the  dark  part  of  the  Moon ; 
it  was  there  when  he  firft  looked  at  the  Moon;  the  whole 
time  he  favv  it,  it  was  a  fixed  fteady  light,  except  the  mo¬ 
ment  before  it  difappeared,  when  its  brightnefs  increafed  ; 
he  conjeflures  that  he  faw  it  about  five  minutes.  The 
fame  phenomenon  was  obferved  by  Mr.  T.  Stretton,  in  St. 
John’s- fquare,  Clerkenwcll,  London.  Phil.  Travf.  1794. 
On  April  13,  1793,  and  on  February  5,  1794,  M.  Piazzi, 
aftronomer-royal  at  Palermo,  obferved  a  bright  fpet  upon 
the  dark  part  of  the  Moon,  near  Ariftarchus.  Several 
other  aftronomers  have  obferved  the  fame  phenomenon. 
See  Memoirs  de  Beilin,  for  1778. 

It  has  been  difputed  whether  the  Moon  has  any  atmof- 
phere  or  not ;  and  the  following  arguments  have  been 
urged  by  thofe  who  deny  it.  1 .  The  Moon,  fay  they,  con- 
ftantly  appears  with  the  fame  brightnefs  when  our  atmof- 
phere  is  clear;  which  could  not  be  the  cafe  if  file  were 
furrounded  with  an  atmofphere  like  ours,  fo  variable  in 
its  denfity,  and  fo  often  obfeured  by  clouds  find  vapours. 
2.  In  an  appulfe  of  the  Moon  to  a  fiar,  when  file  comes  fo 
near  it  that  a  part  of  her  atmofphere  comes  between  our 
eye  and  the  fiar,  refraftion  would  caufe  the  latter  to  feem 
to  change  its  place,  fo  that  the  Moon  would  appear  to  touch 
it  later  than  by  her  own  motion  (lie  would  do.  3.  Some 
philofophers  are  of  opinion,  that  becaufe  there  are  no  feas 
or  lakes  in  the  Moon,  there  is  therefore  no  atmofphere,  as 
there  is  no  water  to  be  raifed  up  in  vapours. 

All  thefe  arguments  have  been  anfwered  by  other  aftro¬ 
nomers  in  the  following  manner*:  1 1  is  denied  that  the  Moon 
appears  always  with  the  fame  brightnefs,  even  when  our 
atmofphere  appears  equally  clear.  Hevelius  x-elates,  that 
he  has  feveral  times  found  in  (kies  perfectly  clear,  when 
even  ftars  of  the  lixth  and  feventh  magnitude  were  vifible, 
that  at  the  fame  altitude  of  the  Moon  with  the  fame  elon¬ 
gation  from  the  Sun,  and  with  the  fame  telefcope,  the 
Moon  and  her  maculae  do  not  appear  equally  lucid,  clear, 
and  confpicuous,  at  all  times  ;  but  are  much  brighter  and 
more  diftintl:  at  fome  times  than  atuothers.  And  hence  it 
is  inferred,  that  the  caufe  of  this  phenomenon  is  neither  in 
our  air,  in  the  tube,  in  the  Moon,  nor  in  the  fpeiftator’s 
eye;  but  mu  ft  be  looked  for  in  fomething  exifting  about 
the  Moon.  An  additional  argument  is  drawn  from  the 
different  appearances  of  the  Moon  in  total  eclipfes,  which 
it  is  fuppofed  are  owing  to  the  different  conftitutions  of  the 
lunar  atmofphere. 

To  the  fecond  argument  Dr.  Long  replies,  that  New  ton 
has  (hewn  (Princip.  prop.  37,  cor. 5),  that  the  weight  of 
any  body  upon  the  Moon  is  but  a  third  part  of  what  the 
weight  of  the  fame  would  be  upon  the  Earth:  now,  the 
expanfion  of  the  air  is  reciprocally  as  the  weight  that  com- 
preffes  it ;  therefore  the  air  furrounding  the  Moon,  being 
preffed  together  by  a  weight  of  one-third,  or  being  attrafh-- 
ed  towards  the  centre  of  the  Moon  by  a  force  equal  only, 
to  one-third  of  that  which  attracts  our  air  towards  the  cen- 
S  E  tre; 
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'tre  of  the'Earfh,  it  thence  follows,  that  the  .lunar  atmof- 
\phere  is  only  one-third  as  denfe  as  that  of  the  Earth,  which 
is  too  little  to  produce  any  fenfible  refraction  of  the  (tar’s 
light.  Other  aftronomefs  have  contended,  that  fuch  re- 
fraflion  was  fometimes  very  apparent.  M.  CatTini  fays, 
that  he  often  obferved  that  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  the  fixed 
liars,  had  their  circular  figures  changed  into  an  elliptical 
one,  when  they  approached  either  to  the  Moon’s  dark  or 
illuminated  limb,  though  they  own  that,  in  other  occul- 
tations,  no  fuch  change  could  be  obferved.  And,  with 
regard  to  the  fixed  (tars,  it  has  been  urged  that,  granting 
the  Moon  to  have  an  atmofphere  of  the  fame  nature  and 
quantity  as  ours,  no  fuch  effect  as  a  gradual  diminution  of 
light  ought  to  take  place;  at  lead  none  that  we  could  be 
•capable  of  perceiving.  At  the  height  of  forty-four  miles, 
our  atmofphere  is  fo  rare  as  to  be  incapable  of  ref  rafting 
the  rays  of  light:  this  height  is  the  iSoth  part  of  the 
Earth’s  diameter;  but  fince  clouds  are  never  obferved 
higher  than  four  miles,  it  appears  that  the  vaporous  or  ob- 
fcure  part  is  only  t he  1980th  part.  The  mean  apparent 
diameter  of  the  Moon  is  31'  29",  or  1889”  :  therefore  the 
•obfcure  parts  of  her  atmofphere,  when  viewed  from  the 
Earth,  muff  fubtend  an  angle  of  lefs  than  one  fecond ; 
which  fpace  is  palled  over  by  the  Moon  in  lefs  than  two 
feconds  of  time.  It  can  therefore  hardly  be  expected  that 
obfervation  fliould  generally  determine  whether  the  fup- 
pofed  obfcuration  takes  place  or  not. 

As  to  the  third  argument,  it  concludes  nothing,  becaufe 
it  is  not  known  that  there  is  no  water  in  the  Moon ;  nor,  tho1 
this  could  be  proved,  would  it  follow,  that  the  lunar  at¬ 
mofphere  anfwers  no  other  purpofe  than  the  railing  of  wa¬ 
ter  into  vapour.  There  is,  however,  a  ftrong  argument  in 
favour  of  the  exiltence  of  a  lunar  atmofphere,  taken  from 
the  appearance  of  a  luminous  circle  round  the  Moon  in 
the  time  of  total  folar  eclipfes ;  a  circumftance  that  has 
been  obferved  by  many  aftronomers ;  efpecially  in  the  to¬ 
tal  eclipfe  of  the  Sun  which  happened  May  1,  1706. 

M.  Schroeter  likewife  adduces  a  variety  of  proofs  in 
fupport  of  a  lunar  atmofphere.  He  alfo  makes  a  num¬ 
ber  of  obfervations  on  feveral  of  its  relative  properties, 
compared  with  the  fame  in  our  atmofphere;  fuch  as  its 
greater  drynefs,  rarity,  and  clearnefs,  which,  however, 
do  not  prevent  its  refracting  the  folar  rays,  having  point¬ 
ed  out  the  circumftance,  that  the  mountains  in  the  dark 
hemifphere  of  the  Moon,  near  its  luminous  border,  which 
are  of  fufficient  height  to  receive  the  light  of  the  Sun,  are 
the  more  feebly  illuminated  the  more  diffant  they  are  from 
that  border:  from  which  proofs  of  a  refracting  atmof¬ 
phere,  he  alfo  deduced  the  probability  of  the  exiltence  of 
a  faint  twilight,  though  his  long  feries  of  obfervations  had 
not  yet  fully  evinced  it.  He  had,  however,  afeertained 
the  exiltence  of  a  twilight  on  Venus;  and,  as  one  fortu¬ 
nate  difeovery  often  leads  to  another,  he  had  no  fooner  fuc- 
•ceeded  in  his  obfervations  on  that  planet,  than,  he  was 
induced  to  direct  his  attention,  for  a  fimilar  purpofe,  to 
the  Moon.  In  doing  this,  he  applied  the  calculations  and 
inferences  he  there  made  to  fome  appearances  he  had  alrea¬ 
dy  noticed  on  this  fatellite.  It  occurred  to  him,  that  if 
in  fact  there  were  a  twilight  on  the  Moon,  as  there  is  on 
Venus  and  our  Earth,  it  could  not,  contidering  the  greater 
rarity  of  its  atmofphere,  be  fo  conliderable :  that  the  vefti- 
ges  of  it,  allowing  for  the  brightnefs  of  the  luminous  part 
of  the  Moon,  the  ftrong  light  that  is  thence  thrown  tipon 
the  field  of  the  telelcope,  and  in  lome  meafure  the  reflect¬ 
ed  light  of  our  Earth,  could  only  be  traced  on  the  limb, 
particularly  at  the  cufps ;  and  even  this  only  at  tire  time 
when  our  own  twilight  is  not  (trong,  but  the  air  very  clear, 
and  when  the  Moon,  in  one  of  its  lead  phafes,  is  in  a  high 
■altitude,  either  in  the  fpring,  following  the  Sun  two  days 
after  a  new  Moon;  or  in  the  autumn,  preceding  the  Sun 
in  the  morning,  with  the  fame  afpect:  in  a  word,  that  the 
projection  of  this  twilight  will  be  the  greater  and  more 
perceptible  the  more  falcated  the  phafe,  and  the  higher 
the  Moon  above  the  horizon,  and  out  of  our  own  twilight. 

All  the  requifite  circumftances  do  not  often  coincide. 
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M.  Schroeter,  however,  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  be  favoured 
with  a  combination  of  them  on  the  24th  of  February  1793  : 
and  the  cbfervation  proved  in  every  refpect  fo  complete, 
and  the  inferences  deducible  from  it  appeared  to  him  fo 
new  and  intereding,  that  he  could  not  with-hold  the  im¬ 
mediate  communication  of  it  from  the  public.  His  obfer¬ 
vations  concerning  both  the  Moon  and  Venus  were  accord¬ 
ingly  detailed  in  a  paper  lent  to  tire  Royal  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  inferted  in  their  TranfaCtions  for  1792. 

Of  the  Harvest  Moon. 

ft  is  remarkable  that  the  Moon,  during  the  week  in 
which  the  is  full  about  the  time  of  harveft,  riles  fooner  af¬ 
ter  fun-fetting,  than  (he  does  in  any  other  full-moon  week 
in  the  year.  By  this  means  (lie  affords  an  immediate  fup- 
ply  of  light  after  fun-fet,  which  is  very  beneficial  for  the 
harveft,  and  for  gathering  in  the  fruits  of  the  Earth  ;  and 
hence  this  full-moon  is  diftingnifhed  from  all  others  in  the 
year,  by  calling  it  the  harvejl-moon. 

To  conceive  the  reafon  of  this  phenomenon,  it  may  firft 
be  confidered,  that  the  Moon  is  always  oppolite  to  the  Sim 
when  file  is  full ;  that  (he  is  full  in  the  ligns  Pifces  and 
Aries  in  our  harveft  months,  thole  being  the  figns  oppo- 
fite  to  Virgo  and  T.ibra,  the  figns  occupied  by  the  Sun 
about  the  fame  feafon;  and  becaufe  thofe  parts  of  the 
ecliptic  rife  in  a  ftiorter  fpace  of  time  than  others,  as  may 
he  (hewn  and  illuftrated  by  the  celeftial  globe  :  confe- 
quently,  when  the  Moon  is  about  her  full  in  harveft,  (lie 
riles  with  lefs  difference  of  time,  or  more  immediately  af¬ 
ter  fun-fet,  than  when  (lie  is  full  at  any  other  feafon  of 
the  year. 

The  following  Table  (hews  in  what  years  the  harveft- 
moons  are  leaft  beneficial  as  to  the  times  of  their  riling,  and 
in  what  years  they  are  mod  beneficial,  from  the  year  1790  to 
1861  :  the  column  of  years  under  the  letter  L,  are  thofe 
in  which  the  harveff-moons  are  leaff  of  all  beneficial,  be¬ 
caufe  they  fall  about  the  defeending  node;  and  thofe  un¬ 
der  the  letter  M  are  the  moft  of  all  beneficial,  becaufe  they 
fall  about  the  afeending  node. 

Harveft -Moons. 
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I11  our  winter 

•,  the  Moon 

is  in  Pifces  and 

•  Aries  about 

the  time  of  her  fil'd  quarter,  when  (lie  riles  about  noon  ; 
but  her  rifing  is  not  then  noticed,  becaufe'  the  Sun  is  above 
the  horizon.  In  fpring,  the  Moon  is  in  Pifces  and  Aries 
about  the  time  of  her  change  ;  at  which  time,  as  (lie  gives 
no  light,  and  rifes  with  the  Sun,  her  riling  cannot  be  per¬ 
ceived.  In  fummer,  the  Moon  is  in  Pifces  and  Aries 
about  the  time  of  her  laft  quarter;  and  then,  as  (lie  is  on 
the  decreafe,  and  lifes  not  till  midnight,  her  rifing  ufually 
piaffes  unobferved.  But,  in  autumn,  the  Moon  is  in  Pifces 
and  Aries  at  the  time  of  her  full,  and  rifes  foon  after  fun- 
fet  for  feveral  evenings  fucceflively  ;  which  makes  her  re¬ 
gular  rifing  very  confpicuous  at  that  time  of  the  year. 

And  this  would  always  be  the  cafe,  if  the  Moon’s  orbit 
lay  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  But,  as  her  erbit  makes 
an”  angle  of  5°  18'  with  the  ecliptic,  and  erodes  it  only  in 
the  two  oppolite  points,  or  nodes,  her  riling  when  in  Pilces 
and  Aries  will  fometimes  not  differ  above  ill.  40'.  through 
the  whole  of  feven  days;  and  at  other  times,  in  tire  fame 
two  figns,  (he  will  differ  three  hours  and  a  half  in  the  time 
of  her  riling  in  a  week,  according  to  the  different  politions 
of  the  nodes  with  refpefft  to  tliefe  figns;  which  politions 
r  are 
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arc  eonftantly  Changing,  becaufe  the  nodes  go  backward 
through  the  whole  ecliptic  in  eighteen  years  and  215  days. 
This  revolution  of  the  nodes  will  caufe  the  harvelt-moons 
to  go  through  a  whole  courle  of  the  mojl  and  kaji  benefi¬ 
cial  ftates,  with  refpeCt  to  the  harveft,  every  nineteen  years. 

Of  the  Horizontal  Moon. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  horizontal  moon  is  this,  that  it 
appears  larger  in  the  horizon  than  in  the  meridian  ;  where¬ 
as,  from  its  being  nearer  to  us  in  the  latter  cafe  than  in 
the  former,  it  fubtends  a  greater  angle.  Gaffendus  thought 
that,  as  the  Moon  was  lefs  bright  hi  the  horizon,  we  look¬ 
ed  at  it  there  with  a  greater  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  appeared  larger.  But  this  is  contrary  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  optics,  the  image  of  an  objeCt  upon  the  retina 
not  depending  upon  the  pupil.  This  opinion  was  fupport- 
ed  by  a  French  abbe,  who  fuppofed  that  the  opening  of 
the  pupil  made  the  cryftalline  humour  flatter,  and  the  eye 
longer,  and  thereby  increafed  the  image.  But  there  is  no 
■connection  between  the  mufcles  of  the  iris  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  eye,  to  produce  thefe  effects.  Des  Cartes 
thought,  that  the  Moon  appeared  larged  in  the  horizon, 
becaufe,  when  comparing  its  didance  with  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  objects,  it  appeared  then  farthefl  off;  and,  as  we  judge 
its  didance  greated  in  that  fituation,  we  of  courfe  think  it 
larger,  fuppofing  that  it  fubtends  the  fame  angle.  This 
opinion  was  fupported  by  Dr.  Wallis  in  the  Phil.  Tranf. 
Mo.  clxxxvii.  Dr.  Berkley  accounts  for  it  thus  :  Faint¬ 
nefs  fuggeds  the  idea  of  greater  didance;  the  Moon  ap¬ 
pearing  mod  faint  in  the  horizon,  fuggeds  the  idea  of  great¬ 
er  didance,  and,  fuppofing  the  vifual  angle  the  fame,  that 
mud  fugged  the  idea  of  a  greater  tangible  objeCt.  lie 
•does  not  fuppole  the  vifible  extenfion  to  be  greater,  but 
that  the  idea  of  a  greater  tangible  extenfion  is  fuggeded, 
by  the  alteration  of  the  appearance  of  the  vilible  exten¬ 
fion.  He  fays,  r.  That  which  fuggeds  the  idea  of  great¬ 
er  magnitude  mud  be  fomething  perceived  ;  for  what  is 
not  perceived  can  produce  no  effeCt.  2.  It  mud  be  fome¬ 
thing  which  is  variable,  becaufe  the  Moon  does  not  always 
appear  of  the  fame  magnitude  in  thehorizon.  3.  It  can¬ 
not  lie  in  the  intermediate  objects,  they  remaining  the 
fame;  alfo,  when  thefe  objects  are  excluded  from  fight,  it 
makes  no  alteration.  4.  It  cannot  be  the  vifible  magni¬ 
tude,  becaufe  that  is  lead  in  the  horizon  ;  the  caufe  there¬ 
fore  mud  lie  in  the  vilible  appearance,  which  proceeds 
from  the  greater  paucity  of  rays  coming  to  the  eye,  pro¬ 
ducing  faintnefs.  Mr.  Rowning  fuppofes,  that  the  Moon 
appears  farthed  from  ns  in  the  horizon,  becaufe  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  fky,  which  we  fee,  appears,  not  an  entire  he- 
mifphere,  but  only  a  portion  of  one;  and,  in  confequence 
of  this,  w;e  judge  the  Moon  to  be  farthed  from  us  in  the 
horizon,  and  therefore  to  be  then  larged.  Dr.  Smith,  in 
ieis  Optics,  gives  the  fame  reafon.  He  makes  the  appa¬ 
rent  di dance  in  the  horizon  to  be  to  that  in  the  zenith  as 
10  to  3,  and  therefore  the  apparent  diameters  in  that  ratio. 
The  fame  circumdance  alfo  takes  place  in  the  Sun,  which 
appears  much  larger  in  the  horizon  than  in  the  zenith. 
Alfo,  if  we  take  two  liars  near  each  other  in  the  horizon, 
and  two  other  liars  near  the  zenith  at  tile  fame  angular 
diltance  from  each  other,  the  two  former  will  appear  at  a 
much  greater  didance  from  each  other  than  the  two  latter. 
Upon  this  account,  people  are  in  general  very  much  de¬ 
ceived  in  edimating  the  altitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
above  the  horizon,  judging  them  to  be  much  greater  than 
they  are.  Dr.  Smith  found,  that,  when  a  body  was  about 
230  above  the  horizon,  it  appeared  to  be  half-way  between 
the  zenith  and  horizon,  and  therefore  at  that  real  altitude 
it  would  be  edimated  to  be  450  high.  Upon  the  fame 
principle,  the  lower  part  of  a  rainbow  appears  broader 
than  the  upper  part.  And  this  may  be  confidered  as  an 
argument  that  the  phenomenon  cannot  depend  entirely  up¬ 
on  the  greater  degree  of  faintnefs  in  the  object  when  in  the 
horizon,  becaufe  the  lower  part  of  the  bow  frequently  ap¬ 
pears  brighter  than  the  upper  part,  at  the  fame  time- that 
it  appears  larger;  alfo  this- caufe  could  have  no  effect  up¬ 


on  the  didance  of  the  dnrs;  and,  as  the  difference'  of  the 
apparent  didance  of  two  (far;,  whofe  angular  didance  is 
the  fame,  in  the  horizon  and  zenith,  feents  to  be  fully 
fufficient  to  account  for  the  apparent  variation  of  the 
Moon’s  diameter  in  thefe  lunations,  it  may  be  doubtful, 
whether  the  faintnefs  of  the  object  enters  into  any  part  of 
the  caufe. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  nature  and  conftruclion  of  the  Moon, 
and  the  probability  of  its  being  inhabited.  Dr.  Herfcht  !, 
in  his  papers  publifhed  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions 
of  1795,  concludes  as  follows:  “  The  Moon  is  a  fecond- 
ary  planet,  the  furface  of  which  is  diveriilred,  like  that  of 
the  Karth,  by  mountains  and  vallies.  Its  fituation,  with 
refpeCt  to  the  Sun,  is  much  like  that  of  the  Earth  ;  and, 
by  a  rotation  on  its  axis,  it  enjbys  an  agreeable  variety  of 
feafons,  and  of  day  and  night.  To  the  Moon,  our  globe 
will  appear  to  be  a  very  capital  fatellite ;  undergoing  the 
fame  regular  changes  of  illuminations  as  the  Moon  does  to 
the  Earth.  The  Sun,  the  planets,  and  the  dai  ry  conftel- 
lations  of  the  heavens,  will  rife  and  fet  as  they  do  here  ; 
and  heavy  bodies  will  fall  on  the  Moon  as  they  do  on  the 
Earth.  There  feems  only  to  be  wanting,  in  order  to  com¬ 
plete  the  analogy,  that  it  fliould  be  inhabited  like  the  Earth. 

%‘  To  this  it  may  be  objected,  that  w  e  perceive  no  large 
Teas  in  the  Mocn ;  that  its  atmofphere  (the  exidence  of 
which  has  even  been  doubted  by  many)  is  extremely  rare, 
.and  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  animal  life  ;  that  its  climates, 
its  feafons,  and  the  length  of  its  days,  totally  differ  from 
ours;  that  without  denfe  clouds  (which  the  Moon  has 
not)  there  can  be  no  rain;  perhaps  no  rivers,  no  lakes. 
In  fliort,  that,  notwithdanding  the  fimilarity  which  has 
been  pointed  out,  there  feems  to  be  a  decided  difference 
in  the -two  planets  w'e  have  compared.  My  anfwer  to  this 
will  be,  that  that  very  difference  which  is  now  objected 
will  rather  drengthen  the  force  of  my  argument  than  leff- 
en  its  value  :  we  find,  even  upon  our  globe,  that  there  is 
the  mod  driking  difference  in  the  fituation  of  the  creatures 
that  live  upon  it.  While  man  walks  upon  the  ground,  the 
birds  fly  in  the  air,  and  fifiies  fvvim  in  water;  %ve  can  cer¬ 
tainly  not  object  to  the  conveniences  afforded  by  the  Moon, 
if  thofe  that  are  to  inhabit  its  regions  are  fitted  to  their 
conditions  as  well  as  we  on  this  globe  are  to  ours.  Anab- 
folute  or  total  famenels  feems  rather  to  denote  imperfec¬ 
tions,  fuch  as  nature  never  expoles  to  ottr  view  j  and,  on 
this  account,  I  believe  the  analogies  that  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  fully  fufficient  to  edablifh  the  high  probability  of 
the  Moon’s  being  inhabited  like  the  Earth. 

“  To  proceed,  we  will  now  fiippofean  inhabitant  of  the 
Moon,  who  has  not  properly  confidered  fuch  analogical 
reafonings  as  might  induce  him  to  furmife  that  our  Earth 
is  inhabited,  were  to  give  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  ufe  of 
that  great  body,  which  he  fees  in  his  neighbourhood,  is  to 
carry  about  his  little  globe,  that  it  may  be  properly  expo- 
fed  to  the  light  of  the  Sun,  fo  as  to  enjoy  an  agreeable 
and  iifeful  variety  of  illumination,  as  well  as  to  give  it 
light  by  reflection  from  the  Sim,  when  direct  day-light 
cannot  be  had.  Suppofe  alfo,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
fatellites  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  Georgian  planet,  were 
to  look  upon  the  primary  ones,  to  which  they  belong,  as 
mere  attractive  centres,  to  keep  together  their  orbits,  to 
direct:  their  revolution  round  the  Sun,  and  to  fupply  them 
with  reflected  light  in  the  abfence  of  direct  illumination. 
Ought  we  not  to  condemn  their  ignorance,  as  proceeding' 
from  want  of  attention  and  proper  reflection?  It  is  very 
true  that  the  Earth,  and  thofe  other  planets  that  have  fa¬ 
tellites  about  them,  perform  all  the  offices  that  have  been 
named,  for  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  little  globes;  but  to 
us,  who  live  upon  one  of  thefe  planets,  their  reafonings 
cannot  but  appear  very  defective;  when  we  fee  what  a 
magnificent  dwelling-place  the  Earth  affords  to  number-, 
lefs  intelligent  beings.” 

As  to  the  influence  of  the  Moon  on  the  changes  of  thq 
weather,  and  the  conftitution  of  the  human  body,  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  the  vulgar  dodtrine  concerning  it  is  very 
ancient,  and  has  alio  gained  much  credit  among  the  learns 
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ed,  as  may  be  feen  under  the  article  Astro  log  y.  The 
common  opinion  is,  that  the  Lunar  influence  is  chiefly 
exerted  about  the  time  of  the  full  and  change,  but  more 
efpecially  the  latter  ;  and  it  would  feern  that  long  experi¬ 
ence  has  in  home  degree  eftablifhed  the  fact  :  hence,  per- 
fons  obferved  at  thole  times  to  be  a  little  deranged  in  their 
intellects,  are  called  Lunatics;  and  hence  many  perfons 
anxioufly  look  for  the  new  Moon  to  bring  a  change  in  the 
weather.  The  Moon’s  influence  on  the  i'ea,  in  producing 
tides,  being  agreed  upon  on  all  hands,  it  is  argued  that  fhe 
mud  alfo  produce  fimilar  changes  in  the  atmofphere,  but 
in  a  much  higher  degree  ;  which  changes  and  commotions 
there,  mull,  it  is  inferred,  have  a  confiderable  influence 
on  the  weather,  and  on  the  human  body. 

Befldes  the  obfervations  of  the  ancients,  which  tend  to 
efiabliih  this  doClrine,  feveral  among  the  modern  philo¬ 
sophers  have  defended  the  fame  opinion,  and  that  upon 
the  ftrer.gth  of  experience  and  observation  ;  while  others 
as  ftrenuoufly  deny  the  fait.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Mead 
was  a  believer  in  the  influence  of  the  Sun  and. Moon  on 
the  human  body,  and  he  publifhcd  a  book  to  this  purpofe, 
intitled,  De  Imperio  Solis  ac  Lunas  in  Corpore  Humano. 
The  exiftence  of  fitch  influence  is  however  oppofed  by 
Dr.  Horlley,  bilhop  of  Rochefler,  in  a  learned  paper  upon 
this  fubjeCf  in  the  Philof.  TranL  for  the  year  1775  ;  where 
he  gives  a  fpecimen  of  arranging  tables  of  meteorological 
obfervations,  fo  as  (o  deduce  from  them  faCts,  that  may 
either  confirm  or  refute  this  popular  opinion  ;  recommend¬ 
ing  it  to  the  learned,  to  collect  a  large  feries  of  fuch  ob¬ 
fervations,  as  no  conclufions  can  be  drawn  from  one  or 
two  only.  Gn  tlte  other  hand,  profelfor  Toaldo,  and  fome 
French  philofophers,  take  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  queftion  ; 
and,  from  the  authority  of  a  long  feries  of  obfervations, 
pronounce  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Lunar  influence. 

Of.  MARS. 

Mars  is  the  leaft  bright  and  elegant  of  all  the  planets; 
its  orbit  lies  between  thole  of  the  Earth  and  Jupiter,  but 
very  diftant  from  both.  He  appears  of  a  fiery  reddiflt  hue  ; 
and,  from  the  duikinefs  of  his  appearance,  many  have  con¬ 
jectured  that  he  is  encompafled  with  a  thick  cloudy  atmof¬ 
phere  ;  his  light  is  by  no  means  fo  bright  as  that  of  Venus, 
though  he  fometimes  appears  nearly  equal  to  her  in  fize. 
He  is  denoted  by  this  character  being  the  mark  for 
iron,  rudely  formed  from  a  man  holding  a  fpear  protruded, 
reprefenting  the  god  of  war  of  the  fame  name. 

The  mean  diftance  of  Mars  from  the  Sun,  is  1524  of 
thofe  parts,  of  which  the  diflatice  of  the  Earth  from  the 
Sun  is  ;ooo  ;  his  eccentricity  141  ;  and  his  real  dillance 
145  millions  of  miles.  The  inclination  of  his  orbit  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  is  i°  52'  ;  the  length  of  his  year,  or 
the  period  of  one  revolution  about  the  Sun,  is  686-||  of 
bur  days,  or  667a  of  his  own  days,  which  are  forty  mi¬ 
nutes  longer  than  ours,  the  revolution  on  his  axis  being 
performed  in  24I1.  40'.  He  moves  at  the  rate  of  55,287 
smiles  per  hour.  His  mean  diameter  is  4444  miles  ;  and  the 
fame  ieen  from  tiie  Sun  is  nn  :  the  place  of  the  aphelion 
is  rij  32';  place  of  his  afeending  node  ft  170  17';  and 
his  parallax,  according  to  Dr.  Hook  and  Mr.  Flamfleed, 
is  fcarce  30". 

Galileo  firAdifcovered  the  phafes  of  Mars ;  after  which, 
fome  Italians,  in  1636,  had  an  imperfeCt  view  ef  a  fpot. 
But  in  3666,  Dr>.  Hook  and  M.  Caffini  difeovered  fome 
v  eil-defined  fpots  ;  and  the  latter  determined  the  time  of 
its  rotation  to  be  24b.  40'.  Soon  after,  M.  Maraldi  ob¬ 
ferved  fome  fpots,  and  determined  the  time  of  rotation  to 
be  24I1.  39'.  H:  alfo  obferved  a  very  bright  part  near  the 
fouthern  pole,  appearing  like  a  polar  zone  ;  this,  he  fays, 
has  been  obferved  for  fixty  years  ;  it  is  not  of  equal  bright- 
nefs,  more  than  one  half  of  it  being  brighter  titan  the  reft ; 
and  titat  part  which  is  lead  bright,  is  fubjeCt  to  great 
changes,  and  has  fometims  difappeared-  Something  like 
this  has  been  feen  about  the  north  pole.  The  rotation  is 
made  according  to  the  order  of  the  figns.  Dr.  Herfchel 
makes  the  time  of  aftderial  revolution  to  be  24ft.  39',  2 
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without  the  probability  of  a  greater  error  than  2’34".  Hs 
propofes  to  find  the  time  of  a  liderial  revolution  of  Mars, 
in  order  to  difeover,  by  future  obfervations,  whether 
there  is  any  alteration  in  the  time  of  the  revolution  of  the 
Earth,  or  of  the  planets,  about  their  axes  ;  for  a  change 
of  either  would  thus  be  difeovered.  He  chofe  Mars,  be- 
caufe  its  fpots  are  permanent.  From  farther  obfervations 
upon  Mars,  which  he  publilhed  in  1784,  he  makes  its  axis 
to  be  inclined  to  the  eliptic  590  42',  and  6i°  1  S'  to  its  or¬ 
bit  ;  and  the  north  pole  to  be  directed  to  170  47'  of  Pifces 
upon  the  ecliptic,. and  190  28'  on  its  orbit.  He  makes  the 
ratio  of  the  diameters  of  Mars  to  be  as  16  to  15.  Dr, 
Malkelyne  however,,  has  carefully  obferved  Mars  at  the 
time  of  oppofition,  but  could  not  perceive  any  difference 
in  its  diameters.  In  the  acronical  rifing  of  this  planet,  or 
when  in  oppofition  to  the  Sun,  it  is  five  times  nearer  to  us 
than  when  in  conjunction  with  him  ;.  and  hence  appears 
much  larger  and  brighter  than  at  other  times. 

Mars,  having  his  light  from  the  Sun,  and  revolving 
round  it,  has  an  increafe  and  decreafe  like  the  Moon  :  it 
may  alfo  be  obferved  almoff  bifeCted,  when  in  the  quadra¬ 
tures,  or  in  perigaeon  ;  but  is  never  feen  cornicular,  as 
the  inferior  planets.  All  which  (hews  both  that  his  orbit 
includes  that  of  the  Earth  within  it,  and  that  he  fnines 
not  by  his  own  light. 

The  analogy  between  Mars  and  the  Earth  is  by  far  the 
greateft  in  the  whole-folar  fyftem  ;  their  diurnal  motion  is 
nearly  the  fame  ;  the  obliquities  of  their  refpeftive  eclip¬ 
tics  not  very  different.  Of  all  the  fuperior  planets,  there¬ 
fore,  Mars  is  by  far  neareft  like  the  Earth  ;  nor  w  ill  the 
Martial  year  appear  fo  diffimilar  to  ours,  when  we  com¬ 
pare  it  with  the  long  duration  of  the  years  of  Jupiter,  Sa¬ 
turn,  and  the  Georgium  Sidus.  It  probably  has  a  con¬ 
fiderable  atmofphere;  for  belides  the  permanent  fpots  on 
its  furface,  Dr.  Herfchel  has  often  perceived  occafional 
changes  of  partial  bright  belts,  and  alfo  once  a  darkifh  one 
in  a  pretty  high  latitude  ;  alterations  vvhich  we  can  attri¬ 
bute  to  no  other,  caufe  than  the  variable  difpofition  of 
clouds  and  vapours  floating  in  the  atmofphere  of  the  pla¬ 
net.  A  fpedlator  in  Mars,  will  rarely,  if  ever,  fee  Mer¬ 
cury,  except  when  he  fees  it  palling  over  the  Sun’s  difk. 
Venus  will  appear  to  him  at  about  the  fame  diftance  from 
the  Sun,  as  Mercury  appears  to  us.  The  Earth  will  ap¬ 
pear  about  the  fize  of  Venus,  and  never  above  forty-eight 
degrees  from  the  Sun;  and  will  be,  by  turns,  a  morning 
and  evening  flar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mars. 

Of  JUPITER. 

Jupiter,  the  thunderer,  or  chief  of  ;the  ancient  gods,  is- 
marked  TJ,  to  reprefent  the  thunder-bolts,  denoting  the 
fame  as  tin,  from  his  pure  white  brightnefs.  He  is  fitu- 
ated  high  in  the  fyftem,  revolving  round  the  Sun  between 
Mars  and  Saturn.  It  is  the  largeft  of  all  the  planets,  and 
eafily  diftinguifhed  from  them  by  his  peculiar  magnitude 
and  light.  His  diameter  is  more  than  ten  times  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  Earth,  and  his  magnitude  is  more  than  a  thou* 
fand  times.  His  annual  revolution  about  the.  Sun  is  per¬ 
formed  in  uy.  3i4d.  i2h.  20'.  9".  going  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  25,000  miles  per  hour  ;  and  he  revolves  about 
his  own  axis,  by  which  his  equatorial  parts  are.  carried 
round  at  the  amazing  rate  of  26,000  miles  per  hour,  which 
is  about  twenty-five  times  fafter  than  the  like  parts  of  our 
Earth  revolve. 

Jupiter  is  furrounded  by  faint  fubftances,  called  zones 
or  belts,  in  which  fa  many  changes  appear,-  that  they  are 
generally  aferibed  to  clouds :  for  fome  of  them  have  been 
firft  interrupted  and  broken,  and  then  have  vanifhed  en¬ 
tirely.  They  have  fometimes  been  obferved  of  different 
breadths,  and  afterwards  have  all  become  nearly  of  the 
fame  breadth.  Large  fpots  have  been  feen  in  thefe  belts  ; 
and,  when  a  belt  vaniflies,  the  contiguous  fpots  difappear 
with  it.  The  broken  ends  of  fome  belts  have  often,  been 
obferved  to  revolve  in  the  fame  time  with  the  fpots  :  only 
thofe  nearer  the  equator  in  fomewhat  lefs  time  than  thofe 
nearer  the  poles ;  perhaps  on  account  of  the  Sun’s  greater 
f  heat 
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heat  near  the  equator,  which  is  parallel  to  the  belts  and 
conrfe  of  the  fpots.  Several  large  fpots,  which  appear 
round  at  one  time,  grow  oblong  by  degrees,  and  then  di¬ 
vide  into  two  or  three  round  fpots.  From  thefe  fpots,  the 
time  of  the  rotation  of  Jupiter  can  be  very  accurately  af- 
certained.  M.  Caflini  found  the  time  of  the  rotation  to 
be  9I1.  56'.  from  a  remarkable  fpot  which  he  obferved  in 
the  year  1665.  In  October  1691,  he  obferved  two  bright 
fpots  almoft  as  broad  as  the  belts  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
month  he  faw  two  more,  and  found  them  to  revolve  in 
911.51'.  he  alfo  obferved  fome  other  fpots  near  Jupiter’s 
equator,  which  revolved  in  9I1.  50'.  M.  Maraldi,  from 
a  great  many  obfervations  of  the  fpot  obferved  by  Caf- 
fini  in  1665,  found  the  time  of  rotation  to  be  9I1.  56'. 
and  concluded  that  the  fpots  had  a  dependence  upon  the 
contiguous  belt,  as  the  fpot  had  never  appeared  without 
the  belt,  though  the  belt  had  without  the  fpot.  It  conti¬ 
nued  toappear  and  difappear  till  1694, and  was  not  feenany 
more  till  1708  ;  hence  he  concluded,  that  the  fpot  was 
fome  effufion  from  the  belt  upon  a  fixed  place  of  Jupiter’s 
body,  for  it  always  appeared  in  the  fame  place.  Dr. 
Herfchel  found  the  time  of  rotation  of  different  fpots  to 
vary  ;  and  that  the  time  of  revolution  of  the  fame  fpot  di- 
minifhed  ;  for  the  fpot  obferved  in  1778  revolved  as  fol¬ 
lows.  From  Feb.  25,  to  March  2,  in  9I1.  55'.  20".  from 
March  2  to  14,  in  9h.  54'.  58".  from  April  7  to  12,  in  9I1. 
51'.  35".  Alfo,  from  a  fpot  obferved  in  1779,  'ts  rotation 
was,  from  April  14 to  the  19th,  in  9I1. 51 '.45".  from  April  19 
to  the  23d,  in  9b.  50'.  48".'  This,  he  obferves,  is  agreeable 
to  the  theory  of  equinoctial  winds,  as  it  may  be  fome  time 
before  the  fpot  can  acquire  the  velocity  of  the  wind  ; 
and,  if  Jupiter’s  fpots  fliouldbe  obferved  in  different  parts 
of  its  year  to  be  accelerated  and  retarded,  it  would  amount 
almoft  to  a  demonftration  of  its  monfoons,  and  their  peri¬ 
odical  changes.  M.  Schroeter  makes  the  time  of  rotation 
ph.  55'.  he  obferved  the  fame  variations  as  Dr. 

Herfchel.  The  belts  of  Jupiter  are  generally  parallel  to 
its  equator,  which  is  very  nearly  parallel  to  the  ecliptic  ; 
they  are  fubjeCJ  to  fo  many  variations,  both  in  refpect  to 
their  number  and  figure,  that  it  is  probable  they  do  not 
adhere  to  the  body  of  Jupiter,  but  exift  in  its  atmofphere. 

The  axis  of  Jupiter  is  fo  nearly  perpendicular  to  his  or¬ 
bit,  that  he  has  no  fenlible  change  of  feafons  ;  which  is  a 
great  advantage,  and  wifely  ordered  by  the  Author  of  na¬ 
ture.  For,  if  the  axis  of  this  planet  were  inclined  any 
confiderable  number  of  degrees,  juft  fo  many  degrees 
round  each  pole  would  in  their  turn  be  almoft  fix  years  to¬ 
gether  in  darknefs.  And,  as  each  degree  of  a  great  circle 
on  Jupiter  contains  about  706  miles,  it  is  eafy  to  judge  what 
'vaft  traCls  would  be  rendered  uninhabitable  by  any  confi- 
•derable  inclination  of  his  axis. 

The  difference  between  the  equatorial  and  polar  diame¬ 
ters  of  Jupiter,  is  upwards  of  6000  miles  ;  the  former 
being  to  the  latter  as  13  to  12  :  fo  that  his  poles  are  more 
titan  3000  miles  nearer  his  centre  than  the  equator  is.  This 
happens  from  his  quick  motion  round  his  axis  ;  for  the 
fluids,  together  with  the  light  particles,  which  they  can 
carry  or  waflt  away  with  them,  recede  from  the  poles  which 
are  at  reft,  towards  the  equator  where  the  motion  is  quick- 
eft,  until  there  be  a  futfieient  number  accumulated  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  of  gravity  toft  by  the  centrifugal 
force,  which  always  arifes  from  a  quick  motion  round  an 
axis  :  and,  w  hen  the  deficiency  of  weight  or  gravity  of  tire 
particles  is  made  up  by  a  fufficient  accumulation,  there  is 
then  an  equilibrium,  and  the  equatorial  parts  rife  no  higher. 

Jupiter’s  orbit  is  i°  20'  inclined  Xo  the  ecliptic.  The 
place  of  his  aphelion  90  10'  of  Libra ;  the  place  of  his  af- 
cending  node  70  29'  of  Cancer;  and  that  of  his  fouth  or 
defeending  node  70  29'  of,  Capricorn.  The  eccentricity 
of  his  orbit  is  fa  of  his  mean  diftance  front  the  Sim.  The 
Sun  appears  to  Jupiter  but  the  48th  part  fo  large  as  to  us  ; 
and  his  light  and  heat  are  in  the  fame  fmall  proportion  ; 
but  this  is  compenfated  by  the  fliortnefsof  his  nights,  and 
by  four  moons  or  fatellites,  fome  of  them  nearly  as  large 
as  eur  Earth,  which  revolve  about  him  ;  fo,  that  there  is 
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fcarcely  any  part  of  this  huge  planet  but  what  is  during  the 
whole  night  enlightened  by  one  or  more  of  thefe  moons, 
except  his  poles,  whence  only  the  fartheft  Moons  can  be 
feen,  and  where  their  light  is  not  wanted,  bccaufe  the  Sun 
conftantly  circulates  in  or  near  the  horizon,  and  is  very 
probably  kept  in  view  of  both  poles  by  the  refraftion  of 
Jupiter’s  atmofphere,  which,  if  it  be  like  ours,  has  cer¬ 
tainly  refractive  power  enough  for  that  purpofe.  This 
planet,  feen  from  its  neareft  Moon,  appears  1000  times  as 
large  as  our  Moon  does  to  us ;  increafing  and  waning  in  all 
her  monthly  fltapes  every  42^  hours. 

Though  there  be  four  primary  planets  below  Jupiter, 
yet  an  eye  placed  on  his  furface  would  never  perceive  any 
of  them  ;  ttnlefs  perhaps  as  fpots  palling  over  the  Sun’s 
difk,  when  they  happen  to  come  between  the  eye  and  the 
Sun.  The  parallax  of  the  Sun,  viewed  from  Jupiter,  will 
fcarcely  be  fenlible,  being  not  much  above  twenty  feconds  ; 
and  tlie  Sun’s  apparent  diameter  in  Jupiter,  but  about  fix 
minutes.  Dr.  Gregory  adds,  that  an  aftronomer  in  Jupi¬ 
ter  would  eafily  diftinguilh  two  kinds  of  planets,  four 
nearer  him,  viz.  his  fatellites,  and  two  more  remote,  viz. 
the  Sun  and  Saturn  :  the  former  however  will  fall  vaftly 
fhort  of  the  Sun  in  brightnefs,  notwithftanding  the  great 
dilproportion  in  the  diftances  and  apparent  magnitude. 

Of  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter. 

The  words  moon  and  fatellite  are  fometimes  ufed  indif¬ 
ferently  :  thus  we  fay,  either  Jupiter’s  moons,  or  Jupiter’s 
fatellites  ;  but  ufually  we  diftinguilh,  reftraining  the  term 
Moon  to  the  Earth’s  attendant,  and  applying  the  term  fa¬ 
tellite  to  the  moons  more  recently  difeovered  about  JuptL 
ter,  Saturn,  and  the  Georgian  planet.  Thefe  fatellites 
move  round  their  primary  planets,  as  their  centres,  by 
the  fame  laws  as  thofe  primary  ones  do  round  their  centre 
the  Sun,  viz.  in  fuch  manner  that,  in  the  fatellites  of  the 
fame  planet,  the  fquares  of  the  periodic  times  are  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  cubes  of  their  diftances  from  the  primary 
planet.  There  are  four  of  thefe  fatellites,  or  fecondary 
planets,  performing  their  revolutions  about  Jupiter,  as  that 
planet  does  about  the  Sun.  Simon  Marius,  mathematician 
of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  about  the  end  of  Novem¬ 
ber  1609,  firft  obferved  three  of  them  ;  and  in  January 
1610,  he  found  a  fourth.  In  January  1610  Galileo  alfo  ob¬ 
ferved  the  fame  in  Italy,  and  in  the  fame  year  publilhed 
his  obfervations.  Thefe  fatellites  were  alfo  obferved  in 
the  fame  month  of  January  1610,  by  Thomas  Harriot, 
the  celebrated  author  of  a  work  upon  algebra,  and  who 
made  conftant  obfervations  of  thefe  fatellites,  from  that 
time  till  the  26th  of  February  1612;  as  appears  by  his  cu¬ 
rious  aftronomical  papers,  lately  difeovered  by  Dr.  Zach,  at 
the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Egremont,  near  Petworth  in  Sulfex, 

Anthony.  Maria  Schyrlaeus  di  Rieta,  a  capuchin  of  Co¬ 
logne,  imagined  that,  belides  the  four  known  fatellites  of 
Jupiter,  he  had  difeovered  five  more,  on  December  29, 
1642.  But  the  obfervation  being  communicated  to  Gaf- 
fendus,  who  had  obferved  Jupiter  on  the  fame  day,  he 
foon  perceived  that  the  monk  had  miftaken  five  fixed  ftars, 
in  the  effufion  of  the  water  of  Aquaries,  marked  in  Tycho’s 
catalogue  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  for  fatellites  of  Jupite;-. 

When  Jupiter  comes  into  a  line  between  any  of  his  fa¬ 
tellites  and  the  Sun,  the  fatellite  difappears,  being  then 
eclipfed,  or  involved  in  his  fhadow.  When  the  fatellite 
goes  behind  the  body  of  Jupiter  with  refpect  to  an  ob- 
ferver  on  the  Earth,  it  is  then  faid  to  be  occulted ,  being 
hid  from  our  fight  by  his  body,  whether  in  his  fhadow  or 
not.  And,  when  the  fatellite  comes  into  a  polition  between 
Jupiter  and  the  Sun,  it  cafts  a  fhadow  upon  the  face  of 
that  planet,  which  we  fee  as  an  obfeure  round  fpot.  And, 
laftly,  when  the  fatellite  comes  into  a  line  between  Jupiter 
and  us,  it  is  faid  to  tranfit  the  difk  of  the  planet.  It  is 
not  often,  however,  that  a  fatellite  can  be  difeovered  upon 
the  dilk  of  Jupiter,  even  by  the  beft  telefcopes,  excepting 
at  its  firft  entrance,  when,  by  reafon  of  its  being  more  di¬ 
rectly  illuminated  by  the  rays  of  the  Sun  than  the  planet 
itfelf,  it  appears  like  a  lucid  fpot  upon  it ;  fometimes, 
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however,  a  fatellite  is  feen  pading  over  the  difk  like  a  dark 
fpot  ;  this  has  been  attributed  to  fpots  on  the  furface  of 
the  fatellite,  and  that  the  more  probably,  as  the  fame  fa- 
tellite  has  been  known  to  pafs  over  the  difk  at  one  time  as 
a  dark  fpot,  and  at  another  time  to  be  fo  luminous,  as..only 
to  be  didinguifhed  from  the  planet  at  its  ingrefs  and  egrefs. 

The  periods  or  revolutions  of  Jupiter’s  fatellites  are 
found  out  from  their  conjunctions  with  that  planet  ;  after 
the  fame  manner,  as  thole  of  the  primary  planets  are  dif- 
covered  from  their  oppolitions  to  the  Sun.  And  their  dif- 
tances  from  the  body  of  Jupiter,  are  meafured  by  a  mi¬ 
crometer,  and  eftimated  in  femidiameters  of  that  planet, 
and  thence  in  miles.  By  the  lated  and  mod  exaft  obfer- 
vations,  the  periodical  times  and  didances  of  thefe  fatel¬ 
lites,  and  the  angles  under  which  their  orbits  are  feen  from 
the  Earth,  at  its  mean  didance  from  J upiter,  are  as  follow  : 


\: 

|  Satel- 
j  lites. 

- - - ■ — — - 

Diltances  in 

Angles  of 
Orbit. 

Periodic  Times. 

Semidia¬ 

meters. 

Miles. 

1 

2 

3 
 4 

id.  18I1.  27'.  34" 
3  J3  13  42 

7  3  42  36 

16  16  32  9 

5$ 

9sV 

1  4t5T 
25~xo 

266,000 

423,000 

676,000 

1,189,000 

3'  55" 

6  14 

9  58 

17  30 

The  eclipfesof  the  fiftellitesof  Jupiter  are  of  very  great 
4ufe  in  adronomy.  Fird,  in  determining  pretty  exactly  the 
‘‘d-idaryce  of  Jupiter  from  the  Earth.  A  fecond  advantage 
dill  more  conftderable,  is  the  proof  which  they  give  of  the 
progredive  motion  of  light.  It  is  demondrated  by  thefe 
eclipfes,  that  light  does  not  come  to  us  in  an  indant,  as 
the  Cartefians  pretended,  although  its  motion  is  extremely 
rapid.  For  if  the  motion  of  light  were  infinite,  or  came 
to  us  in  an  indant,  it  is  evident  that  we  diould  fee  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  aneclipfe  of  a  fatellite  at  the  fame  moment, 
at  whatever  didance  we  might  be  from  it ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  if  light  move  progredively,  then  it  is  as  evident, 
that,  the  farther  we  are  from  a  planet,  the  later  we  (hall  be  in 
feeing  the  moment  of  its  eclipfe,  becaufe  the  light  will  take 
up  a  longer  time  in  arriving  at  us  ;  and  fo  it  is  found  in 
fact  to  happen,  the  eclipfes  of  thefe  fatellites  appearing  al¬ 
ways  later  and  later  than  the  true  computed  times,  as  the 
Earth  removes  farther  and  farther  from  the  planet.  When 
Jupiter  and  the  Earth  are  at  their  neared  didance,  being 
in  conjunction  both  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  Sun,  then  the 
eclipfes  are  feen  to  happen  the  fooned  ;  and  when  the  Sun 
is  direCtly  between  Jupiter  and  the  Earth,  they  are  at  their 
greated  didance  afunder,  t Ire  didance  being  more  than  be¬ 
fore  by  the  whole  diameter  of  the  Earth’s  annual  orbit, 
or  by  double  the  Earth’s  didance  from  the  Sun,  then  the 
eclipfes  are  feen  to  happen  the  lated  of  any,  and  later 
than  before  by  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Hence  there¬ 
fore  it  follows,  that  light  takes  up  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
travelling  acrofs  the  orbit  of  the  Earth,  or  near  eight  mi¬ 
nutes  in  pafling  from  the  Sun  to  the  Earth  ;  which  gives 
11s  about  12,000,000  of  miles  per  minute  or  200,000  miles 
per  fecond,  for  the  velocity  of  light.  A  difcovery  that 
waafird  made  by  M.  Roemer. 

The  third  and  greated  advantage  derived  from  obferv- 
ing  the  eclipfesof  the  fatellites,  is  the  know  lege  of  the 
longitudes  of  the  places  on  the  Earth.  Suppole  twoob- 
fervers  of  fuch  aneclipfe,  the  one,  for  example,  at  Lon¬ 
don,  the  other  at  fire  Canaries ;  it  is  certain  that  the  eclipfe 
will  appear  at  the  fame  moment  to  both  obfervers;  but,  as 
they  are  dtuated  under  different  meridians,  they  count  dif¬ 
ferent  hours,  being  perhaps  nine  o’clock  to  the  one,  when 
it  is  only  eight  to  the  other  ;  by  which  obfervations  of  tire 
true  time  of  the  eclipfe,  on  communication,  they  find  the 
difference  of  their  longitudes  to  be  one  hour  in  time,  which 
anfwers  to  fifteen  degrees  of  longitude. 

The  fydem  of  Jupiter  and  his  fatellites  is  very  large  in 
itfelf ;  yet,  on  account  of  its  immenfe  didapce  from  us,  it 
appears  to  occupy  but  a  fmall  fpace  in  the  fphere  of  the 
darry  heavens,  and  confequently  every  fatellite  of  Jupiter 


appears  to  us  always  near  its  primary,  and  to  have  an  of- 
cillatory  motion,  like  that  of  a  pendulum,  going  alternately 
from  its  greated  digreflion  oifone  fide  of  the  planet,  to  its 
greated  on  the  other,  fometimes  in  a  ftraight  line,  at  others 
in  an  elliptic  curve.  When  a  fatellite  is  in  its  f’uperior 
femicircle,  or  that  half  of  its  orbit  that  is  more  didant 
from  the  Earth,  its  motion  appears  direCt  to  us  ;  when  a 
fatellite  is  in  its  inferior  femicircle,  neared  to  the  Earth, 
the  apparent  motion  of  it  is  retrograde.  Both  thefe  mo¬ 
tions  feem  quicked,  when  the  fatellite  is  neared  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  primary,  and  dow  er  when  they  are  more  didant ; 
at  the  greated  didance  they  appear  ftationary  for  a  fhort 
time.  Thefe  fatellites  mud  afford  a  plealing  fpeftacle  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter;  for  fometimes  they  will  rile  all 
together,  fometimes  be  all  together  on  the  meridian-, 
ranged  one  under  another,  beddes  their  frequent  eclipfes.. 
The  mod  didant  fatellite,  or  that  revolving  in  the  outer- 
mod  orbit,  will  appear  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter  nearly 
as  large  as  the  Moon  does  to  us ;  and  from  the  four  fateF- 
lites,  the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter  will  have  four  different 
kinds  of  months,  and  the  number  of  them  in  their  year 
not  lefs  than  4,500. 

Of  SATUR  N. 

Before  the  difcovery  of  the  Georgian  Sidtts,  Saturn 
was  reckoned  the  mod  remote  planet  in  our  fydem  ;  he  is 
expreded  by  Tj,  the  mark  for  lead,  denoting  an  old  man-, 
fupporting  himfelf  with  a  daff,  reprefenting  the  ancient 
god  Saturn.  He  diines  but  w*ith  a  pale  feeble  light,  lei's 
bright  than  Jupiter  and  lefs  ruddy  than  Mars.  The  us- 
informed  eye  imagines  not,  when  it  is  directed  to  this  little 
fpeck  of  light,  that  it  is  viewing  a  large  and  glorious 
globe,  one  of  the  mod  dupendous  of  the  planets.  We 
need  not,  however,  be  lurprized  at  the  vad  bulk  of  Saturn* 
and  its  difproportion  to  its’  appearance  in  the  heavens  ;  for 
we  are  to  condder  that  all  objeCts  decreafe  in  their  appa¬ 
rent  magnitude,  in  proportion  to  their  didance  from  us. 
This  planet  is  perhaps  one  of  the  mod  engaging  objeCts 
that  adronomy  offers  to  our  view  ;  it  is  1'urrounded  with 
a  double  ring,  one  without  the  other,  and  beyond  thefe 
by  feven  fatellites,  all  in  the  plane  of  the  rings  ;  tire  rings 
and  planets  being  all  dark  and  denfe  bodies,  like  Saturn 
himfelf,  thefe  bodies  cading  their  diadows  mutually  one 
upon  another  ;  though  the  reflected  light  of  the  rings  is 
ufually  brighter  than  that  of  the  planet  itfelf.  Saturn 
was  fufpeCted  by  Cadini  and  Fato,  in  1683,  to  have  a  re¬ 
volution  about  its  axis ;  for  they  one  day  faw  a  bright 
dreak,  which  difappeared  the  next,  when  another  came 
into  view  near  the  edge  of  its  difk  ;  thefe  dreaks  are  called 
belts ,  like  thofe  of  Jupiter.  In  1719,  when  the  ring  dis¬ 
appeared,  Callini  faw  its  (hadow  upon  the  body  of  the 
planet,  and  a  belt  on  each  fide  parallel  to  the  fhadovv. 
When  the  ring  was  vidble,  he  perceived  their  curvature 
was  fuch  as  agreed  with  the  elevation  of  the  eye  above 
the  plane  of  the  ring.  He  confidered  them  as  fimilar  to 
our  clouds  floating  in  the  atmofphere;  and,  having  a  cur¬ 
vature  fimilar  to  the  exterior  circumference  of  the  ring, 
he  concluded  that  they  ought  to  be  nearly  at  the  fame  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  planet,  and  confequently  the  atmofphere 
of  Saturn  extends  to  the  ring.  Dr.  Herfchel  found  that 
the  arrangement  of  the  belts  always  followed  the  direction 
of  the  ring;  thus,  as  the  ring  opened,  the  belts  began  to 
fhew  an  incurvature  anfwering  to  it.  And  during  his  ob¬ 
fervations  on  June  19,  20,  and  21,  1780,  he  faw  the  fame 
fpot  in  three  different  fituations.  He  conjeCtured  there¬ 
fore,  that  Saturn  revolved  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  its  ring.  The  truth  of  his  conjecture  he  has 
now  verified,  having  determined  that  Saturn  revolves 
about  its  axis  in  ioh.  16'.  0-4".  Phil.  Tranf.  1794.  The 
rotation  is  according  to  the  order  of  the  figns. 

Concerning  the  figure  of  Saturn;  we  find  that  Galileo 
fird  perceived  that  his  figure  is  not  round;  but  Huygens 
(hewed  that  this- was  owing  to  the  pofitions  of  his  ring; 
for  his  fpheroidical  form  could  only  be  feen  by  Herfchel’s 
telefcope  ;  though  indeed  Cadini,  in  an  obfervation  made 
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June  19,  1691,  faw  the  oval  figure  of  Saturn’s  fliadow  up¬ 
on  liis  ring.  Mr.  Bugge  determines  (Philol.  Tranf.  1787, 
p.  42)  the  heliocentric  longitude  ot  Saturn’s  defcending 
"node  to  be  9!.  210.  5'.  8|".  and  that  the  planet  was  in 
that  node  Auguft  21,  1784,  at  iSh.  io'.  10".  time  at  Co¬ 
penhagen. 

The  annual  period  of  Saturn  about  the  Sun,  is  io759d. 
7h.  or  almoft  thirty  years ;  and  his  diameter  is  about  67000 
miles,  or  near  8£  times  the  diameter  of  the  Earth  ;  alfo 
his  diftance  is  about  o£  times  that  of  the  Earth.  Hence 
fome  have  concluded’  that  his  light  and  heat  are  entirely 
unfit  for  rational  inhabitants.  But  that  their  light  is  not 
fo  weak  as  we  imagine  is  evident  from  their  brightnefs  in 
the  night-time.  Befides,  allowing  the  Sun’s  light  to  be 
45000  times  as  ftrong,  with  refpett  to:  us,  as  the  light  of 
the  Moon  when  full,  the  Sun  will  afford  500  times  as  much 
light  to  Saturn  as  the  full  Moon  does  to  us,  and  1600  times 
as  much  to  Jupiter.  So  that  thefe  two  planets,  even  with¬ 
out  any  Moon,  would  be  much  more  enlightened  than  we 
at  firft  imagine.  Their  heat,  fo  fur  as  it  depends  on  the 
force  of  the  Sun’s  rays,  is  certainly  much  lefs  than  ours  ; 
to  which  no  doubt  the  bodies  of  their  inhabitants  are  as 
well  adapted  as  ours  are  to  the  feafons  we  enjoy.  And  if 
it  be  conlidered  that  Jupiter  never  lias  any  winter,  even  at 
his  poles,  which  probably  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  Saturn,  the 
cold  cannot  be  fo  intenfe  on  thefe  two  planets  as  is  gene¬ 
rally  imagined.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  there  may 
be  fbmethrng  in  the  nature  of  their  mould  warmer  than  in 
that  of  our  Earth  ;  and  we  find  that  all  our  heat  does  not 
depend  on  the  rays  of  the  Sun  ;  for,  if  it  did,  we  (hould 
always  have  the  fame  months  equally  hot  or  cold  at  their 
annual  return,  which  is  very  far  from  being  the  cafe. 

Of  the  Ring  of  Saturn. 

The  ring  of  Saturn  is  a  broad  circular  arch,  encompaffi- 
ing  the  body  of  that  planet,  without  touching  it,  fome- 
what  fimilar  to  the  wooden  horizon  of  an  artificial  globe  ; 
only  that  the  interior  fpace  occupied  by  the  planet  is  very 
confiderable.  Galileo  was  the  firft  perfon  who  difcovered 
it.  The  planet  appeared  to  him  like  a  large  globe  between 
two  fmall  ones.  In  the  year  1610  lie  announced  this  dif- 
covery.  He  continued  his  obfervations  till  1612,  when  he 
was  furprized  to  find  only  the  middle  globe ;  but  fome  time 
after  he  difcovered  the  globes  on  each  fide,  which,  in  pro- 
eefsof  time,  appeared  to  change  their  form  ;  iometimes  ap¬ 
pearing  round, foinetimesoblong  like  an  acorn,  fometimesfe- 
micircular,  then  with  horns  towards  the  globe  in  the  middle, 
and  growing  by  degrees  fo  long  and  wideas  toencompafsit,as 
it  were,  with  an  oval  ring.  Upon  this  Huygens  fet  about  im¬ 
proving  the  art  of  grinding  objedt-glaffes  ;  and  made  tele¬ 
scopes  which  magnified  two  or  three  times  more  than  any 
which  had  been  made  before,  with  which  he  difcovered 
very  dearly  the  ring  of  Saturn  appearing  like  anfae  han¬ 
dles,  arifing  from  the  body  of  the  planet  ina  right  line;  and, 
having  observed  this  phenomenon  for  fome  time,  he  pub- 
liftied  the  difcovery  in  1656.  He  made  the  fpace  between 
the  globe  and  the  ring  equal  to,  or  rather  bigger  than,  the 
breadth  of  the  ring  ;  and  the  greateft  diameter  of  the  ring 
to  that  of  the  globe  as  9  to  4.  But  Mr.  Pound,  with  a 
micrometer  applied  to  Huygens’s  telefcope  of  123  feet 
long,  more  corredly  determined  the  ratio  to  be  as  7  to  3. 
Mr.  Whifton,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Clark, 
relates,  that  the  doctor’s  father  once  faw  a  fixed  ftar  be¬ 
tween  the  ring  and  the  body  of  Saturn.  In  the  year  1675, 
M.  Caffini  faw  the  ring,  and  obferved  upon  it  a  dark  el¬ 
liptical  line  dividing  it  as  it  were  into  two  rings,  the  inner 
of  which  appeared  brighter  than  the  outer.  He  alfo  ob¬ 
served  a  dark  belt  upon  the  planet,  parallel  to  the  major 
axis  of  the  ring.  Mr.  Hadley  obferved  that  the  outer 
part  of  the  ring  feemed  narrower  than  the  inner  part ;  and 
that  the  dark  line  was  fainter  towards  its  upper  edge  ;  he 
alfo  faw  two  belts,  and  obferved  the  ftiadow  of  the  ring 
upon  Saturn.  In  Odober  1714,  when  the  plane  of  the 
ring  very  nearly  palled  through  the  Earth,  and  was  ap¬ 
proaching  to  it,  M.  Maraldi  obferved,  that,  while  the 


arms  of  the  ring  were  decreafing  both  in  length  and 
breadth,  the  eaftern  arm  appeared  a  little  larger  than  the 
other  for  three  or  four  nights  ;  and  yet  it  vanifhed  firft, 
for,  after  two  nights  interruption  by  clouds,  he  faw  the 
weftern  arm  alone.  This  inequality  of  the  ring  made  him 
fufped  that  it  was  not  bounded  by  exadly  parallel  planes, 
and  that  it  turned  about  its  axis.  But  the  bed  deferiptiorx 
of  this  Singular  phenomenon  is  that  given  by  Dr.  Herlchel 
in  the  Philof.  Tranf.  for  1790,  who  by  his  extraordinary 
telefcopes  has  difcovered  many  circumftances  which  had 
efcaped  all  other  obfervers.  We  Shall  here  give  the  lub- 
ftance  of  his  account.  Fig.  1,  in  the  Aftronomical-Plate 
V.  is  a  view  of  Saturn  and  its  ring,  as  they  appeared  to 
him  on  June  20,  1778. 

The  black  diik,  or  belt,  upon  the  ring  of  Saturn  is  not 
in  the  middle  of  its  breadth  ;  nor  is  the  ring  fubdivided’ 
by  many  fuch  lines,  as  Iras  been  reprefented  by  fome  af- 
tronomers  ;  but  there  is  one  Tingle  dark  conliderably  broad 
line,  belt,  or  zone,  as  in  the  figure,  which  he  has  conftantly 
found’  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ring.  As  this  dark  belt  is 
Aibjedr  to  no  change  whatever,  it  is  probably  owing  to  fome 
permanent  conftrudion  of  the  furface  of  the  ring.  This- 
conftrudion  cannot  be  owing  to  the  ftiadow  of  a  chain  of 
mountains,  Since  it  is  vifible  all  round  on  the  ring  ;  for  at 
the  ends  of  the  ring  there  could  be  no  fhade  ;  and  the 
lame  argument  will  hold  a-gainfranv  fuppofed  caverns.  It 
is  moreover  pretty  evident,  that  this  dark  zone  is  con¬ 
tained  between  two  concentric  circles,  as  all  the  pheno¬ 
mena  a-nfwer  to  the  projection  of  fuch  a  zone.  The  na¬ 
ture  of  the  ring  is  unovibtedly  no  lefs  foiid  than-thepianet 
i-tfelf ;  and  it  is  obferved  to  cult  a  ftrong  ftiadow  upon  the 
planet.  The  light  of  the  ring  is  alio  generally  brighter 
than  that  of  the  planet;  for  the  ring  appears  Sufficiently 
bright,  when  the  telefcope  affords  Scarcely  light-enough 
for  Saturn.  Dr.  Herfchel  from  a  feries  of  obfervations 
upon- luminous  points  of  the  ring,  alfo  difcovered  that  it 
has  a  rotation  about  its  axis,  the  time  of  which  is  loh.  32'. 
i5’4".  The  Sun  Urines  almoft  fifteen  of  our  years  toge¬ 
ther  on  one  fide  of  Saturn’s  ring  without' ferting,  and  as 
long  on  the  other  in  its  turn  ;  fo  that  the  ring  is  vifible  to- 
the  inhabitants  of  that  planet  for  almoft  fifteen  of  our 
years,  and  as  long  invifible,  by  turns-,  if  its  axis  has  no 
inclination  to  its  ring  ;  but  if  the  axis  of  the  planet  be  in¬ 
clined  to  the  ring,  ex.  gr.  about  thirty  degrees*  the  ring 
will  appear  and  difappear  once  every  natural  day  to  all  the 
inhabitants  within  thirty  degrees  of  the  equator,  on  both- 
Tides,  frequently  eciipfing  the  Sun  in  a  Saturnian  day.  More¬ 
over,  if  Saturn’s  axis  be  fo  inclined  to  his  ring,  it  is  per¬ 
pendicular  to  his  orbit  ;  by  which  the  inconvenience  of 
different  feafons  to  that  planet  is  avoided. 

The  ring,  feen  from  Saturn,  appears  like  a  large  lumi¬ 
nous  arch  in  the  heavens,  as  if  it  did  not  belong  to  the 
planet.  To  us,  it  is  invifible  when  its  plane  paffes  through 
the  Sun,  the  Earth,  or  between  them  ;  in  the  firft  cafe, 
the  Sun  ihines  only  upon  its  edge,  which  is  too  thin  to  re¬ 
flect  Aifficieru  light  to  render  it  vifible;  in  the  fecond  cafe,, 
the  edge  only  being-  oppofed  to  us,  it  is  not  vifible  for  the 
fame  reafon  ;  in  the  third  cafe,  the  dark  fide  of  the  ring 
is  expofed  to  us,  and  therefore,  the  edge  being  the  only 
luminous  part  which  is  towards  the  Earth,  it  is  inviiible  on 
the  fame  account  as  before.  The  phenomena  of  Saturn’s 
ring  are  illuftrated  in  Jig .  2,  of  the  Aftronomical-Plate  V. 
Let  S-  be  the  Sun,  ABCDBFGH  Saturn’s  orbit,  and 
IKLMNO  the  Earth’s  orbit.  Both  Saturn  and  the  Earth 
move  according  to  the  order  of  the  letters;  and  when  Sa¬ 
turn  is  at  A,  his  ring  is-turned  edgevvifeto  the  Sun  S,  and: 
he  is  then  feen  from  the  Earth  as  if  he  had  loft  his  ring, 
let  the  Earth  be  in  any  part  of  its  orbit  whatever,  except 
between  N  and  O  ;.  for,  whilft.it  deferibes  that  fpace,  Sa¬ 
turn  is  apparently  fo  near  the  Sun  as  to  be  hid  in  his  beams. 
As  Saturn  goes  from  A  to  C,  his  ring  appears  more  and 
more  open  to  t-he  Earth  ;  at  C  the  ring  appears  mod  open 
of  all ;  and  feerrrs  to  grow  narrower  and  narrower  as  Saturn 
goes  from  C  to  E  ;  and,  when  he  comes  to  E,  the  ring  is 
again  turned.edgewife  both  to  the  Sun  and  Earth  y  and,  as- 

neither 
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neither  of  its  fides  is  illuminated,  it  is  invilible  to  us,  be¬ 
came  its  edge  is  too  thin  to  be  perceptible ;  and  Saturn  ap¬ 
pears  again  as  if  he  had  loft  his  ring.  But,  as  he  goes 
from  E  to  Ci,  his  ring  opens  more  and  more  to  our  view 
on  the  under  tide  ;  and  feems  juft  as  open  at  G  as  it  was  at 
C,  and  may  be  feen  in  the  night-time  from  the  Earth  in 
any  part  of  its  orbit,  except  about  M,  when  the  Sun  hides 
the  planet  from  our  view.  As  Saturn  goes  from  G  to  A, 
his  ring  turns  more  and  more  edgewife  to  us,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  it  feems  to  grow  narrower  and  narrower;  and  at  A  it 
difappears  .as  before.  Hence,  while  Saturn  goes  from  A 
to  E,  the  Sun  fhines  on  the  upper  fide  of  his  ring,  and  the 
under  fide  is  dark ;  and,  whilft  he  goes  from  E  to  A,  the 
Sun  fhines  on  the  under  fide  of  his  ring,  and  the  upper 
fide  is  dark.  The  ring  difappears  twice  in  every  annual 
revolution  of  Saturn,  viz.  when  he  is  in  the  nineteenth 
degree  of  Pifces  and  of  Virgo,  and  when  Saturn  is  in  the 
middle  between  thefe  points,  or  in  the  nineteenth  degree 
either  of  Gemini  or  of  Sagittarius,  his  ring  appears  moft 
open  to  us;  and  then  its  longed  diameter  is  to  its  fhorteft 
as  9  to  4.  On  January  29,  1790,  the  ring  pafled  through 
the  Earth ;  and  the  EaTth  pafling  from  the  northern  or 
dark,  to  the  fouthern  or  enlightened,  fide  of  the  ring,  the 
ring  then  became  vifible,  and  will  continue  fo  till  1803. 

Obfervers  have  differed  ten  or  twelve  days  in  the  time 
of  the  ring’s  becoming  invifible,  owing  to  the  difference  of 
tiie  telefcopes,  and  of  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere.  Dr. 
Berfchel  obferves,  that  the  ring  was  feen  in  his  telefcope 
when  we  were  turned  towards  the  unenlightened  fide;  fo 
that  he  either  faw  the  light  reflected  from  the  edge,  or 
elfe  the  reflection  of  the  light  of  Saturn  upon  the  dark 
fide  of  the  ring,  as  we  fometimes  fee  the  dark  part  of  the 
Moon.  He  cannot,  however,  fay  which  of  the  two  might 
be  the  cafe  ;  efpecially  as  there  are  very  ftrong  reafons  to 
think,  that  the  edge  of  the  ring  is  of  fuch  a  nature  as  not 
to  reflect  much  light.  M.  de  la  Lande  thinks,  that  the 
ring  is  juft  vifible  with  the  belt  telefcopes  in  common  ufe, 
when  the  Sun  is  elevated  three  minutes  above  its  plane,  or 
three  days  before  its  plane  paffes  through  the  Sun  ;  and, 
when  the  Earth  is  elevated  2'  30"  above  the  plane,  or  one 
day  from  the  Earth’s  pafling  it.  The  total  difappearance 
of  the  ring  feems  only  to  be  owing  to  the  imperfections  of 
the  telefcopes  in  common  ufe  among  aftronomers  ;  for  Dr. 
Herfchel,  with  his  large  telefcopes,  has  been  able  to  fee 
it  in  every  fituation.  He  thinks  the  edge  of  the  ring  is  not 
flat,  but  fpherical  or  fpheroidical. 

In  a  paper  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1790,  Dr.  Herfchel 
ventured  to  hint  at  a  ftifpicion  that  the  ring  was  divided; 
this  conjecture  was  ftrengthened  by  future  obfervations, 
after  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  both  fides  of  the 
ring.  His  reafons  are  thefe  :  1.  The  black  divifion  upon 
the  fouthern  tide  of  the  ring  is  in  the  fame  place,  of  the 
fame  breadth,  and  at  the  fame  diftance,  from  the  outer 
edge,  that  it  always  appeared  upon  the  northern  fide.  2. 
With  his  7-feet  reflector,  and  an  excellent  fpeculum,  he 
faw  the  divifion  on  the  ring,  and  the  open  fpace  between 
the  ring  and  the  body,  equally  dark,  and  of  the  fame  co¬ 
lour  with  the  heavens  about  the  planet.  3.  The  black  di¬ 
vifion  is  equally  broad  on  each  fide  of  the -ring.  From 
thefe  obfervations,  Dr.  Herfchel  thinks  himfelf  authorized 
to  fay,  that  Saturn  has  two  concentric  rings,  fituated  in 
one  plane,  which  is  probably  not  much  inclined  to  the 
equator  of  the  planet.  The  dimenfions  of  the  two  rings 
are  in  the  following  proportions,  as  nearly  as  they  could 


be  afcertained : 

Infide  diameter  of  the  fmaller  ring  -  590°  parts. 

Ou tfide  diameter  -  -  -  75 10 

Infide  diameter  of  the  larger  ring  -  7740 

Outfide  diameter  -  -  -  8300 

Breadth  of  the  inner  ring  ...  805 

Breadth  of  the  outer  ring  -  -  280 

Breadth  of  the  fpace  between  the  rings  115 


In  the  Mem.  de  1’ Acad,  at  Paris,  1787,  M.  de  la  Place 
fnppofqs,  that  the  ring  may  have  many  divifionsj  but  Dr. 
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Herfchel  remarks,  that  no  obfervations  will  juftify  this 
fuppofition.  From  the  mean  of  a  great  many  meafures  of 
the  diameter  of  the  larger  ring,  Dr.  Herfchel  makes  it 
46-677"  at  the  mean  diftance  of  Saturn.  Hence  its  dia¬ 
meter  is  to  the  diameter  of  the  Earth  as  25-8914  is  to  1. 
From  the  above  proportions,  therefore,  the  diameter  of 
this  ring  muft  be  204,883  miles,  and  the  diftance  of  the 
two  rings  2839  miles. 

The  ring,  being  a  circle,  appears  elliptical  merely  from 
its  oblique  poiiticn.  Dr.  Herfchel  adds,  “  Some  theories 
and  obfervations  of  other  perfons  lead  us  to  confider  the 
queftion,  Whether  the  conftruCt  ion  of  this  ring  is  of  a  nature 
fo  as  permanently  to  remain  in  its  prefent  ftate  ?  or  Whe¬ 
ther  it  be  liable  to  continual  and  frequent  changes,  in  fuch 
a  manner  as,  in  the  courfe  of  not  many  years,  to  be  feen 
fubdivided  into  narrow  flips,  and  then  again  as  united  into 
one  or  two  circular  planes  only  ?  Now,  without  entering 
into  a  difeuflion,  the  mind  feems  to  revolt,  even  at  firft: 
fight,  againft  an  idea  of  the  chaotic  ftate  in  which  fo  large 
a  mafs  as  the  ring  of  Saturn  muft  needs  be,  if  phenomena 
like  thefe  can  be  admitted.  Nor  ought  we  to  indulge  a 
fufpicion  of  this  being  a  reality,  unlefs  repeated  and  well- 
confirmed  obfervations  had  proved,  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
this  ring  was  actually  in  fo  fluctuating  a  condition.”  But, 
from  his  own  obfervations,  he  concludes,  “  It  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  me  that  there  is  a  fufficient  ground  for  admitting  the 
ring  of  Saturn  to  be  of  a  very  changeable  nature,  and  I 
guefs  that  its  phenomena  will  hereafter  be  fo  fully  explain¬ 
ed  as  to  reconcile  all  obfervations.  In  the  mean  while, 
we  muft  withhold  a  final  judgment  of  its  conftruCtion,  till 
we  can  have  more  obfervations.  Its  divifion,  however, 
into  two  very  unequal  parts,  can  admit  of  no  doubt.” 

Of  the  Satellites  of  Saturn. 

In  the  year  1655,  Huygens  difeovered  the  fourth  fatel- 
lite  of  Saturn  ;  and  publiftied  a  Table  of  its  mean  motion 
in  1659.  In  1671,  M.  Caftini  difeovered  the  fifth,  and 
the  third  in  1672;  and,  in  1684,  the  firft  and  fecond;  and 
afterwards  publifhed  Tables  of  their  motions.  He  called 
them  Sidera  Lodoicea,  in  honour  of  Louis  le  Grand,  in 
whofe  reign,  and  obfervatory,  they  were  firft  difeovered. 
Dr.  Halley  found  by  his  own  obfervations  in  1682,  that 
Huygens’s  Tables  had  confiderably  run  out,  they  being 
about  fifteen  degrees  in  twenty  years  too  forward ;  and 
therefore  he  compofed  new  Tables  from  more  correct  ele¬ 
ments.  He  alfo  reformed  M.  Caflini’s  Tables  of  the  mean 
motions;  and  about  the  year  1720,  publiftied  them  a  fe¬ 
cond  time,  corrected  from  Mr.  Pound’s  obfervations.  He 
obferves,  that  the  four  innermoft  fatellites  deferibe  orbits 
very  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  ring,  which  he  fays  is,  as 
to  fenfe,  parallel  to  our  equator ;  and  that  the  orbit  of  the 
fifth  is  a  little  inclined  to  them. 

On  June  9,  1749,  at  10I1.  Mr.  Pound  found  the  diftanoe 
of  the  fourth  fateliite  to  be  3'  7”  with  a  telefcope  of  123 
feet,  and  an  excellent  micrometer  fixed  to  it;  and  the  fa¬ 
teliite  was  at  that  time  very  near  its  greateft  eaftern  digref- 
fion.  Hence,  at  the  mean  diftance  of  the  Earth  from  Sa¬ 
turn,  that  diftance  becomes  2'  58-21'';  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
makes  it  3'  4”. 

By  comparing  the  fatellites  with  the  ring  in  different 
points  of  their  orbits,  and  the  greateft  minor  axes  of  the 
ellipfes  which  they  appear  to  deferibe  compared  with  the 
major  axes,  the  planes  of  the  orbits  of  the  firft  four  are 
found  to  be  very  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  ring,  and  there¬ 
fore  are  inclined  to  the  orbit  of  Saturn  about  thirty  de¬ 
grees;  but  the  orbit  of  the  fifth,  according  to  M.  Caftini, 
jun.  makes  an  angle  with  the  ring  of  about  150. 

M.  Caftini  places  the  node  of  the  ring,  and  confequently 
thofe  of  the  four  firft  fatellites,  in  5ft  220.  upon  the  orbit 
of  Saturn,  and  5ft  210.  upon  the  ecliptic.  M.  Huygens 
had  determined  it  to  be  in  5ft  200.  30'.  M.  Maraldi  in 
1716  determined  the  longitude  of  the  node  of  the  ring  up¬ 
on  the  orbit  of  Saturn  to  be  5ft  190.  48'.  30”.  and  upon 
the  ecliptic  to  be  5ft  160.  20'.  The  node  of  the  fifth  fa^ 
tellite  is  placed  by  M.  Caftini  in  jf.  50.  upon  the  orbit  of 
1  Saturn. 
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Saturn.  M.  tic  la  I.ande  makes  it  5f.  o°.  27'.  From  the 
obfervation  of  M.  Bernard  at  Marfeilles  in  1787,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  node  of  this  fatellite  is  retrograde.  Dr. 
Halley  difcovered  that  the  orbit  of  the  fourth  fatellite  was 
eccentric.  For,  having  found  its  mean  motion,  lie  difco¬ 
vered  that  its  place  by  obfervation  was  at  one  time  three 
degrees  forwarder  than  by  his  calculations,  and  at  other 
obfervations  it  was  20  30'  behind  ;  this  indicated  an  eccen¬ 
tricity  ;  and  he  placed  the  line  of  the  apfides  in  iof.  220. 

M.  Caffini  obferved,  that  the  fifth  fatellite  difappeared 
regularly  for  about  half  its  revolution,  when  it  was  to  the 
end  of  Saturn  ;  from  which  he  concluded,  that  it  revolved 
about  its  axis;  he  afterwards  however  doubted  of  this. 
But  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  his  Principia,  concludes  from 
hence,  that  it  revolves  about  its  axis,  and  in  the  fame  time 
that  it  revolves  about  Saturn ;  and  that  the  variable  ap¬ 
pearance  arifes  from  fome  parts  of  the  fatellite  not  reflect¬ 
ing  fo  much  light  as  others.  Dr.  Herfchel  has  confirmed 
this,  by  tracing  regularly  the  periodical  change  of  light 
through  more  than  ten  revolutions,  and  finding  it,  in  all 
appearances,  to  be  cotemporary  with  the  return  of  tire  fa¬ 
tellite  to  the  fame  (ituation  in  its  orbit.  This  is  farther 
confirmed  by  fome  obfervations  of  M.  Bernard  at  Mar¬ 
feilles,  in  1787;  and  is  a  remarkable  indance  of  analogy 
among  the  fecondary  planets. 

Thefe  are  all  the  latellites  which  were  known  fo  revolve 
about  Saturn  till  the  year  1789,  when  Dr.  Herfchel,  in  a 
paper  in  the  Phil.  Tranl.  for  that  year,  announced the  dif- 
covery  of  a  fixth  fatellite,  interior  to  all  the  others,  and 
promifed  a  farther  account  in  another  paper.  But,  in  the 
intermediate  time,  lie  difcovered  a  feventh  fatellite,  inte¬ 
rior  to  the  fixth  ;  and,  in  a  paper  upon  Saturn  and  its  ring, 
in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  1790,  he  has  given  an  accuunt  of  the 
difeovery.  After  his  obfervations  upon  the  ring,  he  fays, 
he  cannot  quit  the  fubjeft  without  mentioning  his  own  lur- 
mifes,  and  that  of  feveral  other  adronomers,  of  a  fuppofed 
roughnefs  of  the  ring,  or  inequality  in  the  planes  and  in¬ 
clinations  of  its  flat  (ides.  This  fuppofition  arole,  from 
feeing  luminous  points  on  its  boundaries  projecting  like  the 
Moon’s  mountains  ;  or  from  feeing  one  arm  brighter  or 
longer  than  another;  or  even  from  feeing  one  arm  when 
the  other  was  invifible.  Dr.  Herfchel  was  of  this  opinion, 
till  he  favv  one  of  thefe  points  move  off  the  edge  of  the 
ring  in  the  form  of  a  fatellite.  With  his  20-feet  tele- 
fcope  he  fufpefted  that  he  faw  a  fixth  fatellite ;  and,  oa 
Augud  19,  1787,  marked  it  down  as  probably  being  one  ; 
and,  having  finifhed  his  telefcope  of  forty  feet  focal  length, 
he  faw  fix  of  its  fatellites  the  moment  he  directed  his  te¬ 
lefcope  to  the  planet.  This  happened  on  Augud  28,  1789. 
The  retrograde  motion  of  Saturn  was  then  nearly  4'  30" 
in  a  day,  which  made  it  very  eafy  to  afeertain  whether  the 
Bars  he  took  to  be  fatellites  were  really  fo;  and,  in  about 
two  hours  and  an  half  after,  he  found  that  the  planet  had 
vifibly  carried  them  all  away  from  their  places.  He  con¬ 
tinued  his  obfervations,  and,  on  September  17,  he  difco¬ 
vered  the  feventh  fatellite.  Thefe  two  fatellites  lie  wit  Iv¬ 
in  the  orbits  of  the  other  five.  The  orbits  of  thefe  fatel¬ 
lites  lie  fo  near  to  the  plane  of  the  ring,  that  the  difference 
cannot  be  perceived. 

As  foon  as  Dr.  Herfchel  had  made  obfervations  fufficient 
to  conflruct  Tables  of  their  mean  motions,  lie  calculated 
their  places  backwards,  and  found  that  his  fufpicions  of 
the  exidence  of  thefe  fatellites,  in  the  fhape  of  protube¬ 
rant  points  on  the  arms  of  the  ring,  were  confirmed.  He 
frequently  faw  the  fird,  fecond,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  fa- 
tellites,  pafs  before  and  behind  the  ring  in  Inch  a  manner, 
that  they  ferved  as  an  excellent  micrometer  tomeafure  its 
thicknefs  by.  It  may  be  proper  to  mention  a  few  indances, 
as  they  ferve  alfo  to  folve  fome  phenomena  obferved  by 
other  adronomers,  without  having  been  accounted  for  in 
any  manner  that  could  be  admitted  confidently  with  other 
known  faCts.  July  18,  1789,  at  19I1.  41'.  9".  fiderial  time, 
the  third  fatellite  feemed  to  hang  upon  the  following  arm, 
declining  a  little  towards  the  north,  and  was  feen  gradually 
to  advance  upon  it  towards  the  body  of  Saturn ;  but  the 
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ring  was  not  fo  thick  as  the  lucid  point.  July  23,  at  19b. 
41  '•  8''.  the  fourth  fatellite  was  a  very  little  preceding  the 
ring,  but  the  ring  appeared  to  be  lefs  than  half  the  thick- 
nefe  of  the  fatellite.  July  27,  at  20b.  15'.  12".  the  fourth 
fatellite  was  about  the  middle,  upon  the  following  arm  oi 
the  ring,  and  towards  the  fouth  ;  and  the  fecond  at  the 
farther  end,  towards  the  north;  but  the  arm  was  thinner 
than  either.  Augud  29,  at  22I1.  (2'.  25".  the  fifth  fatel¬ 
lite  was  upon  the  ring,  near  the  end  of  the  preceding  arm, 
and  the  thicknefs  of  the  arm  feemed  to  be  about  one-third 
or  one-fourth  of-  the  diameter  of  the  fatellite,  which,  in 
the  fituation  it  then  was,  he  took  to  be  lets  tharrone- fecond 
in  diameter.  At  the  fame  time,  the  fird  appeared  at  a 
little  didance  following  the  fifth,  in  the  fhape  of  a  bead 
upon  a  thread,  projecting  on  both  (ides  of  the  fame  arm. 
October  16,  he  followed  the  fird  and  fecond  latellites  up 
to  the  very  ditk  of  the  planet  ;  and  the  ring,  which  was 
extremely  faint,  did  not  obdrndt  his  feeing  them  gradually 
approach  the  dilk.  Thefe  obfervations  lhew  the  extreme 
thinnefs  of  the  ring.  But  Dr.  Herfchel  farther  obferves,t 
that  there  may  be  a  refraction  through  an  atmofphere  of 
the  ring,  by  which  the  fatellites  may  be  lifted  up  and  de- 
preffed,  fo  as  to  become  vifible  on  both  iides  of  the  ring, 
even  though  the  ring  fhould  be  equal  in  thicknefs  to  tl;C 
fmalled  fatellite,  which  may  amount  to  roao  miles. 

The  periodical  revolutions,  and  didances  of  thefe  fate}  - 
lites  from  the  body  of  Saturn,  ex  preffed  in  femidiameters 
of  that  planet,  and  in  miles,  are  as  follow  ; 
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There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  all  the  fatellites  both  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  revolve  about  their  axes;  for  the  fa¬ 
tellites  of  the  former  appear  at  different  times  to  be  of  very 
different  magnitudes  and  brightnefs.  The  fifth  fatellite 
of  Saturn  was  obferved  by  M.  Caffini  for  feveral  years  as 
it  went  through  the  eadern  part  of  its  orbit  to  appear  lefs 
and  lefs,  till  it  became  invifible ;  and  in  the  wedern  part 
to  increafe  again.  Thefe  phenomena  can  hardly  be  ac¬ 
counted  for,  but  by  fuppoling  fome  parts  of  the  furfaces 
to  be  unfit  to  refled:  light ;  and  therefore,  when  fuch  parts 
are  turned  towards  the  Earth,  they  appear  to  grow  lefs, 
or  to  difappear.  As  the  fame  appearances  of  this  fatel¬ 
lite  returned  again  when  it  came  to  the  fame  part  of  itS-- 
orbit,  it  affords  an  argument  that  the  time  of  the  rotation 
about  its  axis  is  equal  to  the  time  of  its  revolution  about 
its  primary,  a  circumftance  (imilar  to  the  cafe  of  the  Moon 
and  Earth.  See  Dr.  Herfchel’s  account  of  this  in  the  Phil. 
Tranf.  1792.  The  appearance  of  this  fatellite  of  Saturn 
is  not  always  the  fame,  and  therefore  it  is  probable  that 
the  dark  parts  are  not  permanent. 

On  the  Secular  Motions  of  J upiter  and  Saturn, 
The  time  of  a  revolution  of  Saturn  deduced  from  the 
modern  obfervations,  comes  out  greater  than  that  deduced 
from  a  comparifon  of  the  modern  with  the  ancient  obfer* 
vations.  If  therefore  the  modern  obf^ryations  could  be 
depended  upon  to  give  the  time  of  a  revolution  nearer  than 
that  difference,  it  would  prove  that  the  length  of  Saturn’s 
year  is  increafing.  Now,  although  obfervations  made  at. 
a  finall  interval  of  time  could  not  be  fufficient  to  eftablift 
this  point,  yet,  from  a  comparifon  of  our  obfervations  with 
thofe  made  by  Tycho,  it  appears  that  this  is  the  cafe.  The 
length  of  the  year,  therefore,  when  afeertained  for  one 
time,  will  afterwards  want  a  correction  ;  and  !#ie  quantity 
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of  this  correction  is  technically  called  the  fecular  equation. 
Kepler  firft  obferved  this  circumflance,  from  examining 
the  obfervations  of  Regiomontanus  and  Waltherus;  for, 
he  conftantly  found  Jupiter  forwarder,  and  Saturn  back- 
warder,  than  they  ought  to  have  been  from  the  mean  mo¬ 
tions  determined  from  the  obfervations  of  Ptolemy  and 
Tycho.  He  faid  the  fame  of  Mars  ;  but  M.  de  la  Lande 
©bferves,  that  he  cannot  find  there  is  any  fecular  equation 
wanted  for  that  planet.  Flamftead  alio  obferved,  that  in 
all  the  belt  Aflronomical  Tables  the  mean  motions  of  Sa¬ 
turn  were  too  fwift,  and  of  Jupiter  too  flow;  whence  it 
came  to  pals,  that  the  computations  gave  thofe  conjunc¬ 
tions  which  happened  when  the  planets  were  direCt  fome 
days  fooner,  and,  when  retrograde,  fome  days  later,  than 
the  time  from  obfervation.  Phil.  Tranf.  No.cxlix.  He- 
velius  alfo  obferved  the  fame.  M.  Maraldi  perceived  al- 
fo,  that  the  mean  motions  of  Saturn,  if  we  fuppofe  them 
uniform,  would  agree  both  with  the  obfervations  of  Ty¬ 
cho  and  thofe  of  this  age.  Dr.  Halley,  in  his  Aftronomi- 
cal  Tables,  applied  a  fecular  equation  of  9^-°  for  2000 
years  to  Saturn,  and  3°4o'  to  Jupiter,  but  he  does  not 
give  the  obfervations  from  which  lie  deduced  thefe  con- 
clufions.  M.  de  la  Lande,  from  comparing  the  oppoli- 
tions  in  the  years  1594,  1595,  1596,  and  1597,  with  thofe 
in  17x3,  1714,  1715,  1716,  and  1717,  found  the  mean  mo¬ 
tion  of  Saturn  to  be  120  13'  19"  14"',  which  is  16"  in  a 
year  lefs  than  that  given  by  Caflini ;  and  the  duration  of 
the  revolution  greater  by  near  four  days.  He  chofe  thofe 
oppofltions  which  happened  near  the  mean  diflance  (as 
Caflini  did  alfo),  becaufe  the  ti  ne  and  mean  motions  being 
then  equal,  the  conclufions  would  be  more  accurate.  He  alfo 
chofe  other  oppofltions  at  the  diflance  of  about  1 20  years,  and 
when  Jupiter  and  Saturn  were  in  fimilar  fituations,  fo  that 
no  error  was  to  be  apprehended  from  their  mutual  attrac¬ 
tion,  this  being  the  fame  in  each  cafe.  Now,  if  with  the 
mean  motion  found  in  120  years,  the  place  of  Saturn,  from 
where  it  is  now  found  to  be,  be  computed  for  the  time  of 
the  obfervation  before-mentioned  in  the  year  228  before 
Chrift,  the  longitude  will  be  found  to  be  too  great  by  70; 
this,  therefore,  is  the  fecular  equation  for  2000  years,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  mean  motion.  But,  from  other  obf^rva- 
tions,  he  concluded  the  mean  motion  to  be  120  1 3'  26- 558". 
With  this  mean  motion  he  finds  the  fecular  equation  to  be 
47",  in  the  firft  century  from  which  this  motion  was  dedu¬ 
ced  ;  for,  with  this  mean  motion  and  fecular  equation,  the 
calculations  beft  agree  with  the  ancient  obfervations.  From 
the  theory  of  attraction  it  appears,  that,  fuppofing  the 
aphelion  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter  to  be  fixed,  the  fecular 
equation  varies  as  the  fquare  of  the  time,  which  M.  de  la 
Lande  thinks  may  be  deduced  from  this  confideration,  that 
the  velocity  loft  by  Saturn,  in  confequence  of  the  caufe 
which  produces  the  equation,  being  fo  very  fmall,  may  be 
confidered  equal  in  equal  times;  whence,  from  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  law  of  falling  bodies,  the  fpace  loft  nnift  va¬ 
ry  as  the  fquare  of  the  time.  Now,  from  from  five  ob¬ 
fervations  by  Ptolemy,  he  found  the  fecular  equation  for 
the  firft  100  years  to  be  47"  ;  hence  1002:/2::  47“  :  the  fe¬ 
cular  equation  for  t  years.  But  the  logarithm  of  47  minus 
the  logarthm  of  1002  is  7-6720979;  hence,  if  to  this  con- 
llant  logarithm  we  add  twice  the  logarithm  of  t,  we  fhall 
have  the  logarithm  of  the  fecular  equation  for  t  years  from 
the  commencement  of  the  100  years,  to  be  iubtraCted  from 
the  mean  longitude. 

But,  befides  the  fecular  equation,  the  mean  motion  of 
Saturn  is  alfo  fubjeCt  to  other  irregularities  which  are 
found  to  follow  from  the  attraction  of  Jupiter.  Dr.  Hal¬ 
ley,  in  his  AftrqhOmical  Tables,  obferves,  that  Jupiter, 
from  his  oppofitibn  in  1^77  to  that  in  1689,  was  found, 
from  indubitable  obfervations,  to  be  12'  flower  than  in  the 
preceding  or  fubfequent  revolutions.  Alfo  the  periodic 
time  of  Saturn,  between  the  years  1668  and  1698,  was 
nearly  a  week  fhorter  than  its  mean  revolution,  and  the 
periodic  time  between  the  year  1689  and  that  of  1719  was 
nearly  as  much  greater;  fo  that  between  the  two  revolu¬ 
tions  there  was  a  ditference  of  more  than  thirteen  days. 
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This  Dr.  Halley  fuppofes  to  arife  from  the  attraction  of 
the  greater  bodies  in  the  fyftem  being  different  in  different 
pofitions.  For  he  obferves,  that  in  1683  there  was  a  con¬ 
junction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  when,  from  the  pofition 
of  the  apfldes,  the  planets  approached  neareft  to  each  o- 
ther,  and  Saturn  was  moft  urged  towards  the  Sun,  and 
Jupiter  from  it ;  fo  that  Jupiter’s  velocity  being  increafed, 
and  its  force  to  the  Sun  diminiflied,  its  orbit  was  increafed, 
and  confequently  its  periodic  time ;  on  the  contrary,  Sa¬ 
turn’s  velocity  being  diminiflied,  and  its  force  to  the  Surx 
increafed,  its  orbit,  and  confequently  its  periodic  time, 
was  diminiflied.  Now,  fays  be,  if  the  fame  thing  fliould 
happen  again,  that  is,  if  a  conjunction  fliould  take  place 
again  in  the  fame  point  of  the  heavens,  and  the  fame  ef¬ 
fects  fliould  follow,  we  may  hope  that  it  can  be  accounted 
for  from  the  laws  of  gravity  ;  but  if,  in  like  circumftances, 
the  fame  efteCts  are  not  found  to  take  place,  other  extra¬ 
neous  caufes  are  to  be  fought  for.  But  M.  de  la  Place  has 
difcovered,  that  thefe  inequalities,  as  well  as  the  fecular 
equations,  may  be  reprefented  by  an  equation,  from  Ju¬ 
piter’s  attraction,  of  48',  which  depends  on  five  times  the 
longitude  of  Saturn  minus  twice  that  of  Jupiter,  of  which 
the  period  is  918  years.  For  this  we  nnift  employ  the  mean 
annual  motion  of  120  13'  36-81".  Thus  all  the  irregula¬ 
rities  of  Saturn’s  motion  are  confined  to  a  certain  period, 
after  which  they  all  return  again.  In  the  years  1701  and 
1760  the  errors  of  Dr.  Halley’s  Tables  were  8J'and  2i|', 
according  to  M.  dela  Lande,  fo  that  the  motion  of  Saturn 
was  greater  by  13',  and  its  periodic  time  was  fhorter  6£ 
days,  than  in  its  revolution  between  1686  and  1745.  Now, 
the  mean  anomaly  in  1701  and  1760  was  30  1',  and  the  an¬ 
gle  at  the  Sun  between  Jupiter  and  Saturn  was  i9°in  1701, 
and  300  in  1760 ;  fo  that  the  error  in  the  mean  motion  could 
not  arife  from  any  diflimilar  fituations  of  Saturn  in  its  orbit, 
by  which  the  elements  of  the  motions  might  err ;  nor  from 
the  different  fituations  of  Jupiter,  that  difference  not  being 
liifficient  to  caufe  fuch  an  error. 

The  motion  of  Jupiter  requires  alfo  a  fecular  equation, 
as  Dr.  Halley  obferved,  who  made  it  30  49'  24"  for  2000 
years,  or  34-4"  for  the  firft  century,  fuppofing  it  to  encreafe 
as  the  fquare  of  the  time.  M.  Maraldi  alfo  obferved,  that 
the  modern  obfervations  gave  the  motion  of  Jupiter  great¬ 
er  than  the  ancient.  M.  de  la  Lande  found,  by  comparing 
the  obfervations  made  240  years  before  Chrift,  with  thofe 
in  the  year  508,  that  Jupiter’s  fecular  motion  in  eighty- 
three  years  was  2'  04".  And,  comparing  the  obfervations 
in  508  with  thofe  in  1503  and  1504,  we  find  nearly  the 
fame  refult.  But,  if  we  compare  the  conjunction  of  Ju¬ 
piter  with  Regulus  on  OCtober  12,  1623,  with  the  like  ob¬ 
fervation  made  in  1706,  we  find  it  21'  minutes  for  etghty- 
three  years.  Dr.  Halley,  in  his  Tables,  fixed  it  at  1 2'  26" 
for  eighty-three  years,  which  makes  the  revolution  eight 
hours  fhorter  than  that  deduced  from  the  ancient  obferva¬ 
tions.  The  oppofltions  from  1689  to  1698  compared  with 
thofe  in  1 749,  give  a  mean  motion  equal  to  that  in  the  Ta¬ 
bles  of  Caflini;  which  Tables  give  the  place  of  Jupiter 
j'  too  much  in  508.  Thefe  conclufions  indicate  a  great  ir¬ 
regularity  in  Jupiter’s  motions ;  and  this  irregularity  is  far¬ 
ther  confirmed,  if  we  conlider  that  Wargentin  makes  the 
fecular  equation  for  the  firft  100  years  to  be  18";  M.  Bad¬ 
ly  makes  it  12%"  ;  and  M.  de  la  I.aride  fixes  it  at  30I"  for 
the  firft  100  years,  or  30  23'  20''  for  2000  years,  admitting 
it  to  increafe  as  the  fquare  of  the  time,  which  agrees  near¬ 
ly  with  Dr.  Halley’s  determination.  -  M.  dela  Grange, 
from  the  theory  of  gravity,  finds  it  to  be  3'  18",  which, 
as  M.  de  la  Lande  obferves,  agrees  very  well  with  the  ob¬ 
fervations  from  1590  to  1762,  but  not  with  the  ancient  ob¬ 
fervations.  Euler  determined  it  from  theory  to  be  2'  23". 
M.  de  la  Lande  fays,  that  his  own  fecular  equation,  with 
the  mean  fecular  motion  of  5ft  6°.  27'.  30".  agree  as  nearly 
as  poflible  to  all  the  obfervations.  M.  de  la  Place  found 
in  1786  an  inequality  of  20'  from  the  attraction  of  Saturn, 
the  period  of  which  equation  is  918  years,  as  in  Saturn. 
Thus  he  made  the  fecular  equation  difappear,  it  being  on¬ 
ly  an  irregularity  whofe  period  is  9 1 8  years.  This  fuppofes 
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a  fecular  motion  of  jf.  6°.  1 7'.  33”.  The  fecular  equation 
being  determined  for  100  years,  it  may  be  found  tor  any 
other  time,  as  it  was  for  Saturn,  by  taking  it  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  fquare  ot  the  time. 

The  longitude  of  the  Sun  alfo  requires  a  fecular  equa¬ 
tion  of  12'  for  2500  years,  arifing  from  the  diminution  of 
the  preceffion  of  the  equinoxes,  according  to  De  la  Lande. 

Of  the  GEORGIUM  S  I  D  U  S. 

The  Georgian  planet  we  have  already  dated  to  have 
been  difcovered  by  Dr.  Herfchel;  it  is  therefore  diftin- 
guithed  by  the  initial  of  his  name,  with  a  crofs,  deno¬ 
ting  the  Chriftian  planet,  or  that  it  was  difcovered  by  the 
Chriftians.  Its  light  is  of  a  bluifti  white  colour,  and  its 
brilliancy  between  that  of  the  Moon  and  Venus;  though 
on  account  of  its  immenfe  diftance,  being  the  outermolt 
of  the  fuperior  planets,  it  is  but  juft  vifible  to  the  naked 
eye.  Dr.  Herfchel  firft  obfcrved  this  planet  in  the  even¬ 
ing  of  March  13,  1781;  and,  having  given  notice  of  it  to 
the  Royal  Society,  Dr.  Matkelyne  inftantly  made  obfer- 
vations  upon  it,  and  wrote  to  the  aftronomers  at  Paris,  de¬ 
claring,  with  Dr.  Herfchel,  that  he  fufpefted  it  to  be  a 
planet.  M.  Lexell  was  then  in  England;  but  he  applied  him- 
felf  to  compute  the  orbit,  upon  fuppofition  that  it  was  a 
comet;  he  therefore,  according  to  the  ufual  manner  in 
Rich  a  cafe,  fuppofed  the  orbit  to  be  a  parabola,  and  af- 
fumed  feveral  perihelion  diftances,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14,  16,  and 
18,  times  the  Earth’s  diftance  from  the  Sun;  and  found 
that  any  perihelion  diftance  between  14  and  18  would  an- 
fwer  very  well  to  the  obfervations.  Bofcovich  printed  a 
Memoir  on  the  fubjeft,  in  which  he  (hewed  that  there  were 
four  different  parabolas  in  which  the  body  might  move, 
and  yet  the  computed  places  would  agree  w'ith  the  obfer¬ 
vations  which  had  then  been  made.  Other  aftronomers 
however  found,  that  a  circular  orbit,  whole  radius  was 
about  eighteen  times  the  diftance  of  the  Sun  from  the 
Earth,  would  agree  better  with  the  obfervations ;  and  this 
confirmed  Dr.  Malkelyne’s  opinion  that  it  was  a  planet. 
Upon  fuppolition,  therefore,  of  a  circular  orbit,  M.  de  la 
Lande  proceeded  to  inveftigate  its  magnitude,  from  the 
following  obfervations : 


Time  of  obfer- 
vation 

Ap.  25, 1 781,:  July  3 1,1781, 
at  9h.  47'.  i  at  15I1.  33'. 

Dec.  12,1781 
at  ioh.  10'. 

Right  afcenlion 
obferved 

2f.25°i5'27";3f.  i°  7' 49" 

3f.  i° 23' 3 1 " 

North  declina¬ 
tion  obf. 

23  35  3+ 

23  4°  25 

23  42  47 

Longitude 

2  2 5  39  n 

3  1  2  7  (3  1  16  28 

Latitude  north 

11  36 

12  24  |  14  54 

Nutation  in  lon¬ 
gitude 

-J-IO 

+  8 

+7 

Aberration  in 
longitude 

+  i9 

+21 

—18 

Sun’s  longitude! 

from  the  mean,  1  5  58  53 

equinox 

t 

4  9  7  13  ;S  21  21  50 

1 

Log.  ot  the  Sun’sj  , 

diftance  1  °'0°3i96 

0-006272 

9-992993 

From  the fe  obfervations,  M.  de  la  Lande  proceeded 
thus  to  find  the  circular  orbit.  He  affumed  the  radius  of 
the  orbit,  and  then  calculated  the  heliocentric  piaces  of  the 
planet  at  the  times  of  the  firft:  and  laft  obfervation  ;  con- 
fequently  the  angle  defcribed  by  the  planet  about  the  Sun 
in  that  interval  of  213  days  23'  was  known  ;  and  hence  the 
time  of  the  whole  revolution  was  known  by  proportion, 
upon  fuppolition  that  the  orbit  was  circular.  Next,  know¬ 
ing  the  radius  of  the  orbit  compared  with  the  mean  dif¬ 
tance  of  the  Earth  from  the  Sun,  he  calculated  the  perio¬ 
dic  time,  and  the  radius  of  the  orbit  was  found  to  be 
18,931  times  the  mean  diftanc^of  the  Earth  from  the  Sun, 


and  the  duration  of  the  revolution  8237  years.  This  cir¬ 
cular  orbit  therefore  agreed  to  the  firft  and  laft  obferva¬ 
tions;  and,  by  computing  from  it  the  place  at  the  fecond 
obfervation,  he  found  that  it  differed  only  five  leconds  from 
the  obferved  place,  which  difference  might  eafily  arife  from 
the  unavoidable  errors  in  the  obfervation.  He  then  cal¬ 
culated  thirty-two  other  obfervations  made  by  Dr.  Mafke- 
lyne,  Monnier,  Meffier,  Medium,  d’Agelct,  Levefque, 
and  himfelf,  and  found  they  all  agreed  very  well,  except 
in  April  1781,  and  July,  Auguft,  and  September,  1782; 
the  laft  differing  more  than  two  minutes.  He  then  pro¬ 
ceeded,  as  before,  to  find  what  radius  would  anfvverto  the 
obfervation  on  April  25,  1781,  and  on  July  21,  17S2,  at 
15b.  at  Paris,  when  the  longitude  obferved  was  3 f.  4°, 
42'.  31/'.  this  radius  he  found  to  be  18-893,  and  the  perio¬ 
dic  time  82-12  years.  But,  by  tiling  this  radius,  he  foundT 
the  calculations  to  differ  1'  27"  from  the  place  obferved  in 
oppofttion  in  December  1781.  This  indicated  an  irregu¬ 
larity  in  the  motion  of  the  planet;  but  the  irregularity 
was  too  imall,  and  the  obfervations  too  near  together,  to 
afford  proper  data  for  the  inveftigation  of  the  orbit.  M. 
de  la  Lande  proceeded  to  determine  the  place  of  the  node, 
and  inclination  of  the  orbit;  but,  on  account  of  the  fmall 
motion  in  latitude,  great  accuracy  could  not  at  that  time 
be  expeffed.  The  geocentric  latitudes  obferved  on  April 
25,  and  December  12,  1781,  were  11' 36"  and  14'' 54" 
north,  which  give  the  heliocentric  latitudes  1 1  ^ 59"  and 
14' 8";  and,  the  motion  in  longitude  being  2°  46'  3"  be¬ 
tween  the  obfervations,  he  found  the  place  of  the  node  to 
be  2 f.  120.  54',  and  inclination  of  the  orbit  46'.  Again, 
the  obferved  geocentric  latitudes  on  April  16,  1781,  and 
March  26,  1782,  were  11 '48"  and  15' 5",  and  hence  the  he¬ 
liocentric  latitudes  were  found  to  be  12'  7"’ and  15'  io"-p 
and,  the  motion  iri  longitude  between  the  obfervations  be- 
40  7*44",  the  place  of  the  nodes  was  found  to  be  2ft  120.  2', 
and  the  inclination  44'.  He  farther  obferves,  that  the  pla¬ 
net  was  ftationary  eleven  days  before  Dr.  Herfchel  firft  ob¬ 
ferved  it ;  and  therefore,  if  his  obfervations  had  been  made 
eleven  days  fooner,  he  would  not  have  perceived  any  mo¬ 
tion,  and  the  difcovery  might,  M.  de  la  Lande  thinks,  have 
been  loft.  It  is  probable,  however,  that,  if  this  had  hap¬ 
pened,  the  difcovery  would  have  been  made ;  for,  from 
the  Angularity  of  its  appearance,  which  alone  made  Dr. 
Herfchel  pay  attention  to  it,  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
continued  to  obferve  it,  till  he  had  difcovered  its  motion, 
which  muft  very  foon  have  been  perceived- 

It  having  been  found,  that  the  motion  did  not  agree  to 
that  of  any  one  circle,  the  next  enquiry  was  to  determine 
the  ellipfe  in  which  it  moved,  fuppofing  that,  like  the 
other  planets,  it  revolves  in  fuch  a  curve,  having  the  Sun 
in  one  of  its  foci.  Mr.  Robifon,  profeffor  of  natural  phi- 
lofophy  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  inveftigated  the 
elements  of  the  orbit,  in  the  Edinb.  Tra-nf.  vol.i.  1788; 
we  (hall  therefore  ftate  the  computations  as  given  by  him; 
the  method  is  capable  of  great  accuracy,  fo  far  as  the  ob- 
fervations  are  accurate,  and  may  be  eafily  underftood  by 
thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  only  the  elementary  parts, 
of  mathematics  and  p’nilofophy.  The  obfervations  upon 
which  the  inveftigation  is  founded  are  as  follows. - 


True  Time  at  Edinburgh. 

Lons, ' 

itvde. 

N. 

Lat. 

Dec.  21, 

1 78  r , 

17I1 

•  44'- 

33" 

3f.  0° 

■  52k 

11" 

15' 

'  7'" 

26, 

1782, 

8 

56 

56 

3  5 

20 

29 

18 

5*5 

31. 

1 7  S  3 , 

0 

46 

24 

3’  9 

5° 

52 

22 

10 

Jan.  3, 

1/85, 

*7 

28 

56 

3  14 

23' 

2 

25 

40 

Si, 

1786, 

10 

39 

3i 

3  iS 

57 

5 

28 

52- 

We  have  here  the  times  of  five  fucc-effive  oppofitions, 
as  deduced  from  obfervations,  and  the  correfponding  he¬ 
liocentric  longitudes,  and  latitudes.  Hence  the  longitude- 
of  the  node-on  January  1,  1786,  was  zf.  120.  48k  45".  andi 
inclination  of  the  orbit  46'  26".  The  place  of  the  node,, 
and  the  inclination  of  the  orbit,  being  determined,  the 
places  of  the  planet  reduced  to  the  orbit  will  be  known, 
and  thus  we  may  find  the  arcs  defcribed  in  the  orbit  itfelf 
between  the  above  oppofitions.  Mr.  Robifon  next  took. 

the 
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the  oppofition  on  December  31,  1783,  for  an  epoch  to 
which  the  other  obfervations  were  to  be  reduced.  Th? 
interval  between  this  and  the  preceding  oppofition  was 
36gd.  ijh.  49'.  28";  from  this  oppofition  he  counted  back 
the  fame  interval  of  time  ;  and  in  like  manner  he  counted 
forwards  from  the  epoch  two  equal  intervals  ;  thus  he  got 
four  equal  intervals  of  time,  to  w  hich  times  he  found  the 
places  of  the  planet  upon  its  orbit ;  and,  upon  comparing 
their  differences,  he  difcovered  that  they  had  irregularities 
not  confident  w  ith  the  motion  of  a  body  in  an  ellipfe  ; 
thefe,  therefore,  mud  have  arifen  from  fome  inaccuracies 
in  the  obfervations;  and  as,  upon  account  of  the  fmall  in¬ 
tervals  of  the  places,  fuch  errors  would  be  the  caufe  of 
great  errors  in  the  elements  of  the  orbit,  it  was  neceflary 
to  correct  thefe  inaccuracies,  fo  as  to  give  the  differences 
fuch  a  law,  as  near  as  podible,  that  they  ought  to  have. 

The  next  confideration  was,  upon  what  principle  this 
correction  was  to  be  made  ;  and  this  was,  by  finding,  as 
nearly  as  podible,  about  what  part  of  the  ellipfe  the  pla¬ 
net  was  in  at  the  time  of  the  above  obfervations,  and  then 
by  obferving  in  fimilar  parts  of  the  ellipfes  defcribed  by 
the  other  planets,  w,hat  law  the  fird  and  fecond  diderences 
of  the  angles  defcribed  in  equal  times  obferve.  The  pla¬ 
ces  of  the  planet  in  the  ecliptic  at  five  points  of  time  be¬ 
ing  known,  its  place  at  any  other  point  of  time  may  be 
very  accurately  found  by  interpolation.  Now,  on  March 
6,  1782,  at  6h.  14'.  56".  mean  time  (at  which  time  the  pla¬ 
net  was  dationary),  its  apparent  longitude  upon  the  eclip¬ 
tic  was  obferved  to  be  2 f.  28°.  49'.  27";  the  heliocentric 
longitude  was  alfo  found  by  interpolation ;  hence  the  dif- 
tance  of  the  planet  from  the  Sun  came  out  18-9053,  the 
Earth’s  diftance  being  unity.  By  interpolating  the  place 
of  the  planet  for  March,  7d.  6h.  14'.  56".  it  was  found  to 
have  moved  43 ’4365"  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  but  a  planet 
revolving  about  the  Sun  in  a  circle  whofe  radius  is  1 8  9053, 
will  have  its  diurnal  motion  =43 •  1647".  Now,  the  angu¬ 
lar  velocity  of  a  body  in  an  ellipfe  is  to  the  angular  velocity 
in  a  circle  at  the  fame  didance,  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of 
half  the  latus  rectum  to  the  didance ;  hence  the  planet’s  dif¬ 
tance  from  the  Sun  was  lefs  than  half  the  latus  redhim.  Al¬ 
fo,  by  a  like  procefs  for  April  1781  it  appears,  that  at  that 
time  the  angular  motion  of  the  planet  exceeded,  by  a  very 
little,  the  angular  motion  of  a  body  in  a  circle  at  the  fame 
didance;  therefore  its  didance  from  its  perihelion  could 
be  but  a  very  little  lefs  than  ninety  degrees.  We  find, 
moreover,  that  the  angular  velocity  of  the  planet  about 
the  Sun  was  continually  accelerated  at  the  time  of  the 
above  obfervations,  and  therefore  the  planet  was  approach¬ 
ing  its  perihelion.  Now,  by  examining  the  Tables  of  the 
planet’s  motions  in  fimilar  fituations,  it  appears  that,  in 
equal  intervals  of  time,  the  fird  differences  decreafe  very 
(lowly,  and  the  fecond  differences  increafe  very  dowly. 
Mr.  Robifon  therefore  gave  to  the  fird  differences  a  very 
fmall  diminution,  and  to  the  lecond  differences  a  very 
fulfil  increafe,  and  this  correction  was  made  without  al¬ 
tering  any  of  the  longitudes  more  than  3'';  for  the  fird 
-obfervation  had  its  longitude  diininifhed  1",  the  fecond 
and  third  increafed  2-5'',  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  diminidi- 
ed  by  3";  and  this  mud  be  allowed  to  be  w  ithin  the  limits 
of  probability.  1  lie  elements  deduced  arc  as  follow  : 
Mean  didance 
Eccentricity 
(Periodic  times 
Mean  anomaly 
Long,  of  aphelion  1  for  epoch  Dec.  3 1,  f  1 1  23  -9  51 

Long,  of  the  node  J  1783,  /  2  12  46  14 

Inclination  of  the  orbit  -  -  o  46  25 

Equation  of  the  centre  ...  5  26  56-6 

Thefe  elements,  fays  Mr.  Robinfon,  are  as  accurate  as 
the  obfervations  on  which  they  are  founded  can  give  them  ; 
and,  in  17S8,  agree  very  well  with  the  obfervations,  the 
diderences  being  as  often  as  much  in  defect  as  in  cxcefs; 
but,  as  the  obfervations  were  made  lb  near  together,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  this  agreement  will  lad  for  a  ioog 
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time.  The  dar  No.  964,  obferved  by  Mayer  in  1756,  is’ 
not  now  to  be  found;  and,  by  computing  the  place  of  this 
planet  for  the  time  of  his  obfervation,  Mr.  Robifon  found 
the  planet  to  be  only  3' 52"  wedward  of  the  dar,  and  i” 
northward,  from  which  he  fufpeCted  that  it  might  have 
been  this  planet  which  Mayer  obferved.  It  will  appear, 
however,  that  this  was  not  the  cafe.  It  was  alfo  conjec¬ 
tured  by  fome  adronomers,  that  the  dar  No.  34,  Tauri,  of 
the  Britifh  catalogue,  was  the  new  planet;  but  Mr.  Ro¬ 
bifon  thinks  this  conjecture  by  no  means  to  be  admitted, 
as  it  cannot  be  made  to  agree  with  the  elements.  Mr. 
Robifon  has  computed  Tables  of  this  planet’s  motion,  and 
obferves,  that  the  deviations  from  obfervations  made  near 
the  vernal  dations  are  in  defeat,  whild  thofe  near  the  au¬ 
tumnal  flations  are  in  excefs.  Hence  it  may  be  prefumed, 
that  the  mean  didance  and  periodic  time  are  fomevvhat  too 
fmall,  and  the  aphelion  too  forward.  This  he  did  not  per¬ 
ceive  till  after  he  had  computed  his  Tables;  and,  he  ob¬ 
ferves,  the  talk  was  too  tedious  to  make  the  computations 
anew.  He  therefore  pubiifhes  them,  not  in  the  perfuafion 
that  they  are  perfect,  hut  becaufe  they  are  more  confident 
with  obfervations  than  thofe  of  M.  de  la  Place,  and  Oriani, 
the  only  ones  which  lie  had  then  feen. 

M.  de  la  Lande,  in  the  Hidoire  de  1’ Academic  Royafe 
des  Sciences,  1787,  has  corrected  thefe  eleinents,  after  de¬ 
termining  tw-o  didances  from  the  Sun,  the  angle,  and  the 
time  between.  The  refults  given  by  him  are  as  follow ; 


Mean  longitude  in  1784 

3d  140.  49'. 

14' 

Aphelion 

11  16  19 

30 

Equation 

5  26 

47 

Secular  motion 

2  Q  11 

1 1 

Mean  didance 

Tropical  revolution 
Sidereal  revolution 

19-2033 
3°t>37  \  dayg 

30737/  ; 

Thefe  elements  are  formed  from  taking  into  confidera¬ 
tion  the  didurbing  forces  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  w  hich 
M.  de  la  Lande  found  necedary ;  for  ot-hrarwife  the  didan¬ 
ces  would  be  reprefented  very  well,  when  the  longitude 
varied  conliderably.  Thefe  elements  give  the  place  of  the 
planet  different  from  the  place  of  the  dar  obferved  by 
Mayer  in  1756  by  11',  from  which  we  may  conclude  that 
that  dar  was  not  the  Georgian  planet. 

To  correct  the  place  of  the  node,  M.  de  la  Lande  found 
the  heliocentric  longitudes  on  September  28,  1781,  and 
March  8,  1788,  to  be  2 f.  290.  51'.  24".  and  3d  28°.  48L 
49".  and  latitudes  13'  38"  and  33'  20-3".  But  the  precef- 
fion  of  the  equinoxes  being  5'  24"  in  the  interval,  it  mud 
be  fubtrafled  from  the  difference  of  the  longitudes  to  get 
the  true  motion  in  longitude,  which  was  therefore  28°  52' 
1 " ;  and  the  lad  latitude  was  diminidied  3"  for  the  fame 
reafon,  but  augmented  1"  on  account  of  the  motion  of  the 
node;  hence  the  place  of  the  node  at  the  beginning  of  1781 
was  if.  i2°.  44'.  12",  and  the  inclination  46'  20".  M.  de 
la  Grange  makes  the  annual  motion  in  longitude  of  the 
aphelion  to  be  53-42";  and  that  of  the  node  to  be  12-5". 
But,  if  the  denfity  of  Venus  be  fuch  as  is  fuppofed  by 
La  Lande,  the  annual  motion  of  the  nodes  will  be 20"  40"'. 

Of  the  Satellites  of  the  Georgian  Planet. 

On  January  11,  1787,  as  Dr.  Herfchel  was  obferving 
the  Georgian  planet,  he  perceived,  near  its  difk,  fome  very 
fmall  dars,  whofe  places  he  noted.  The  next  evening, 
upon  examining  them,  he  found  that  two  of  them  were 
miffing.  Sufpedfing  therefore  that  they  might  be  fatel- 
lites,  which  had  difappearwl  i.11  confequence  of  having 
changed  their  fituation,  he  continued  his  obfervations,  and 
In  the  courfe  of  a  month  difcovered  them  to  be  fatellites, 
as  he  had  at  fird  conjectured.  Of  this  difeovery  he  gave 
an  account  in  the  Phil.  Tran f.  for  1787.  The  next  year  he 
publifhed  a  farther  account  of  this  difeovery,  containing 
their  periodic  times,  didances,  and  petitions  of  their  orbits, 
fo  far  as  he  was  able  then  to  afeertain  them.  The  mod 
convenient  method  of  determining  the  periodic  time  of  a 
iittelhte,  is  either  from  its  eclipfes,  or  fr®m  taking  its  po- 
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fition  in  feveral  fucccffive  oppofitions  of  the  planet;  but  Earth;  and  confequently  the  planet  will  appear  in  conjunc- 
no  eclipfes  have  yet  happened  fince  the  difcovery  of  thefe  tion  with  the  Sun.  But,  as  the  orbit  of  the  Earth  is  be- 
fatellites,  and  it  would  be  waiting  a  long  time  to  put  in  tween  the  Sun  and  the  orbit  of  the  fuperior  planet,  it  is 
practice  the  other  method.  Dr.  Herfchel,  therefore,  took  polfible  for  the  Earth  to  be  betw  een  the  Sun  and  the  pla- 
their  fituations  whenever  he  could  ascertain  them  with 
lome  degree  of  precilion,  and  then  reduced  them  by  com¬ 
putation  to  fuch  fituations  as  w-ere  neceffary  for  his  purpofe. 

In  computing  the  periodic  times,  he  has  taken  the  fynodic 
revolution,  as  the  pofitions  of  their  orbits,  at  the  times 
when  their  fituations  were  taken,  were  not  fufficiently 
known  to  get  a  very  accurate  fiderial  revolution.  The 
mean  of  feveral  refults  gave  the  fynodic  revolution  of  the 
firfi  fatellite  8d.  17!!.  x'.  19*3".  and  of  the  fecond  13d.  1  ih. 

3'.  I's".  The  refults,  he  obferves,  of  which  thefe  are  a 
mean,  do  not  much  ditfer  among  themfelves,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  mean  is  probably  tolerably  accurate.  The  epochs 
from  which  their  fituations  may  at  any  time  be  computed 
are,  for  the  firfi,  October  19,  1787,  at  19I1.  11'.  28".  and, 
for  the  fecond,  at  17I1.  22'.  40".  at  which  times  they  were 
76°  43'  north,  following  the  planet. 

The  next  thing  to  be  determined,  in  the  elements  of 
thefe  fatellites,  was  their  difiances  from  the  planet;  to  ob¬ 
tain  which,  he  found  one  difiance  by  obfervation,  and  then 
the  other  from  the  periodic  times.  Now,  in  attempting  to 
difcover  the  difiance  of  the  fecond,  the  orbit  was  feemingly 
elliptical.  On  March  18,  1787,  at  Sh.  2'.  50".  he  found 
the  elongation  to  be  46 '46'',  this  being  the  greateft  of  all 
the  meafures  he  had  taken.  Hence,  at  the  mean  difiance 
of  the  Georgian  from  the  Earth,  this  elongation  will  be 
44-23".  Admitting,  therefore,  for  the  prefent,  fays  Dr. 

Herfchel,  that  the  fatellite  moves  in  a  circular  orbit,  we 
may  take  44-23"  for  the  true  difiance,  without  much  er¬ 
ror  ;  hence,  as  the  fquares  of  the  periodic  times  are  as  the 
cubes  of  the  difiances,  the  difiance  of  the  firfi  fatellite 
comes  out  33-09".  The  fynodic  revolutions  were  here 
ufed  inftead  of  the  fiderial,  which  will  make  but  a  fmall 
error. 

The  laft  thing  to  be  done  was  to  determine  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  orbits,  and  places  of  their  nodes.  And  here  a 
difficulty  prefented  itfelf,  which  could  not  be  got  over  at 
the  time  of  his  firfi  obfervation;  for  it  could  not  then  be 
determined  which  part  of  the  orbit  was  inclined  to  the 
Earth,  and  which  from  it.  On  the  two  different  fuppofi- 
tions,  therefore,  Dr.  Herfchel  has  computed  the  inclina¬ 
tions  of  the  orbits,  and  the  places  of  the  nodes,  and  found 
them  as  follows  :  The  orbit  of  the  fecond  fatellite  is  in¬ 
clined  to  the  ecliptic  990  43'  53-3",  or  8t°  6'  4-4"  ;  itsaf- 
cending  node  upon  the  ecliptic  is  in  3I’.  180.  or  81'.  6°.  and, 
when  the  planet  comes  to  the  afcending  node  of  this  fa¬ 
tellite,  which  will  happen  about  the  year  1799,  or  1818, 
the  northern  half  of  the  orbit  will  be  turned  towards  the 
eafi  or  wefi  at  the  time  of  its  meridian  pafiage.  M.  de 
Lambre  makes  the  afcending  node  in  5L  21°.  or  Sf.  90. 
from  Dr.  Herfchel’s  obfervations.  The  (ituation  of  the 
orbit  of  the  firfi  fatellite  does  not  materially  differ  from 
that  of  the  fecond.  The  light  of  the  fatellites  is  extreme¬ 
ly  faint ;  the  fecond  is  the  brighteft,  but  the  difference  is 
fmall.  The  fatellites  are  probably  not  lefs  than  thole  of 
Jupiter.  There  will  be  eclipfes  of  thefe  fatellites  about 
the  year  1799,  or  1818,  when  they  will  appear  to  afcend 
through  the  ffiadow  of  the  planet,  in  a  direction  almoft 
perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic. 

Of  the  Phenomena  peculiar  to  the  Superior  Planets. 

We  have  feen  that  the  greatefi  elongation  of  the  inferior 
planets  is  lefs  than  ninety  degrees,  or  a  quarter  of  a  cir¬ 
cle  ;  fo  that  they  are  never  far  from  the  Sun,  but  confiantly 
attend  it.  But  the fuperior  planets  do  not  always  attend  the 
Sun,  as  the  inferior  ones  do ;  they  are  indeed  fometimes  in 
conjunftion  with  it,  but  then  they  are  fometimes  in  oppo- 
fition  to,  or  180  degrees  from,  it.  Let  S,  in  the  annexed 
figure,  be  the  Sun,  ABDC  the  orbit  of  any  fuperior  pla¬ 
net,  Mars,  for  infiance;  and  EFG,  the  Earth’s  orbit.  If 
the  Earth  be  at  E,  the  Sun  at  S,  and  the  planet  at  D,  the 
Sun  and  the  planet  will  be  both  on  the  fame  fide  of  the 
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net,  and  confequently  for  the  planet  and  the  Sun  to  be  on 
oppofite  (ides  of  the  Earth,  or  the  planet  to  be  in  oppofi- 
tion;  thus,  if,  when  the  Earth  is  at  E,  Mars  be  at  A,  he  is 
then  in  oppolition  to  the  Sun.  A  fuperior  planet  is  in  qua¬ 
drature  with  the  Sun,  when  its  geocentric  place  is  ninety 
degrees  from  the  geocentric  place  of  the  Sun.  If  the 
Earth  be  at  E,  and  Mars  at  B  or  C,  he  is  in  quadrature 
with  the  Sun ;  tor  the  lines  AE,  EB,  form  a  right  angle, 
as  do  alio  the  lines  EA,  EC. 

As  the  Earth  goes  round  the  Sun  in  lefs  time,  and  in  a 
lefs  orbit,  than  any  of  the  fuperior  planets,  it  will  not  be 
amifs  to  luppofe  a  fuperior  planet  to  fiand  ftill  in  fome  part 
of  its  orbit,  while  the  Earth  goes  once  round  the  Sun  ia 
her’s,  and  confider  the  appearances  the  planets  would  then 
have,  which  are  thefe:  1.  While  the  Earth  is  in  her  mod 
diftant  femicircle,  the  apparent  motion  of  the  planet  would 
be  direcl.  2.  While  the  Earth  is  in  her  neareft  femicircle, 
the  planet  would  be  retrograde.  3.  While  the  Earth  is 
near  the  points  of  contact  of  a  line  drawn  front  the  planet, 
fo  as  to  be  a  tangent  to  the  Earth’s  orbit,  the  planet  would 
be  fationary. 

To  illuftrate  this,  let  ABCDEFHG,  in  the  following 
figure,  be  the  orbit  of  the  Earth;  S,  the  Sun;  PQVO, 
the  orbit  of  Mars;  LMNRT,  an  arc  of  the  ecliptic.  Let 


us  now  fuppofe  the  planet  Mars  to  continue  at  P,  while 
the  Earth  goes  round  in  her  orbit,  according  to  the  order 
of  the  letters  ABC,  &c.  ABCDEFHG  mav  be  conli- 
dered  as  fo  many  ftations,  from  whence  an  inhabitant  of 
the  Earth  would  view  Mars  at  different  times  of  the  year  ; 
and  if  ftraight  lines  be  drawn,  from  each  of  thefe  ftations, 
5  H  through 
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through  Mars  at  P,  and  be  continued  to  the  ecliptic,  they 
will  point  out  the  apparent  place  oi  Mars  at  thefe  different 
ftations.  Time,  fuppofing  the  Earth  at  A,  the  planet  will 
he  feen  antong  the  ftars  at  L  ;  when  the  Earth  is  arrived  at 
B,  the  planet Will  appear  at  M  ;  and,  in  the  fame  manner, 
when  at  C,  ID,  and  K,  it  will  he  feen  among  the  ftars  at 
NRT;  therefore,  while  the  Earth  moves  over  the  large 
part  of  the  orbit  ABODE,  the  planet  will  have  an  appa¬ 
rent  motion  from  L  to  T,  and  this  motion  is  from  weft  to 
eaft,  or  the  fame  way  'with  the  Earth  ;  and  the  planet  is 
faid  to  move  dire  ft,  or  according  to  the  order  of  theftgns. 
When  the  Earth  is  near  to  A  and  E,  the  point  of  contaft 
of  the  tangent  to  the  Earth’s  orbit,  the  planet  will  be  fta- 
tionary  for  a  fh@rt  fpace  of  time. 

When  the  Earth  moves  from  E  to  H,  the  planet  feems 
to  return  from  T  to  N  ;  but,  while  it  moves  from  H  to  A, 
it  will  appear  to  move  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  thus  be 
retrograde  from  N  to  L,  where  it  will  again  be  ftationary : 
and,  fince  the  part  of  the  orbit  which  the  Earth  deferibes 
in  pafting  from  A  to  E,  is  much  greater  than  the  part 
EHP,  though  the  fpace  TL  which  the  planet  deferibes 
in  direct  and  retrograde  motion  is  the  fame,  the  direft  mo¬ 
tion  from  L  to  T  mu  ft  be  much  flower  than  the  retrograde 
motion  from  T  to  L.  When  the  Earth  is  at  C,  a  line 
drawn  from  C  through  S  and  P  to  the  ecliptic,  fhews  that 
Mars  is  then  in  comjunftion  with  the  Sun.  But,  when  the 
Earth  is  at  H,  a  line  drawn  from  El  through  P,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  ecliptic,  would  terminate  in  a  pdlnt  oppofite 
to  S  ;  therefore  in  this  fituation  Mars  would  be  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  Sun.  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  motion  of 
Mars  is  direft:  when  in  conjunction,  and  retrograde  when 
in  oppolition.  The  retrograde  motions  of  the  fuperior 
planets  happen  oftener,  the  flower  their  motions  are ;  as 
the  retrograde  motions  of  the  inferior  planets  happen  of¬ 
tener,  the  fwifter  their  angular  motions  are  ;  becaufe  the 
retrograde  motions  of  the  fuperior  planets  depend  upon 
the  motions  of  the  Earth,  but  thofe  of  the  inferior  on 
their  own  angular  motion.  A  fuperior  planet  is  retro¬ 
grade  once  in  each  revolution  of  the  Earth  ;  an  inferior 
one  in  every  revolution  of  its  own. 

The  fuperior  planets  are  fometimes  nearer  the  Earth  than 
at  other  times ;  they  alfo  appearlarger,  or  fmaller,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  different  diffances  from  us.  Thus,  fuppofe  the 
Earth  to  be  at  C  ;  if  Mars  be  at  V,  he  is  the  whole  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  Earth’s  orbit  nearer  to  us  than  if  he  were  at 
P,  and  confequently  his  difk  nnift  appear  larger  at  V  than 
it  would  be  at  P.  In  other  places,  the  diffances  of  Mars 
from  the  Earth  are  intermediate.  The  diameter  of  the 
Earth’s  orbit  bears  a  greater  ratio  to  the  diameter  of  the 
orbit  of  Mars  than  it  does  to  the  diameter  of  the  orbit  of 
Jupiter,  and  a  greater  to  that  of  Jupiter  than  of  Saturn  ; 
confequently,  the  difference  between  the  greateft  and  leaft 
apparent  diameters  is  greater  in  Mars  than  in  Jupiter,  and 
greater  in  Jupiter  than  in  Saturn. 

The  fuperior,  like  the  inferior,  planets,  do  not  always 
appear  in  the  ecliptic,  their  orbits  being  inclined  alfo  to 
that  of  the  Earth  ;  one  half  is  therefore  above  the  eclip¬ 
tic,  the  other  half  below  it,  nor  are  they  ever  feen  in  it 
but  when  they  are  in  their  nodes.  They  all  move  in  an 
eliipfe;  and  their  motions  are  very  fimple,  being  com¬ 
pounded  of  a  projeftile  motion,  forward  in  a  right  line, 
which  is  a  tangent  to  the  orbit,  and  a  gravitation  towards 
the  Sun  at  the  centre.  Belides,  being  at  fuch  vaft  dittan¬ 
ies  from  each  other,  the  effefts  of  their  mutual  gravita¬ 
tion  towards  one  another  are  in  a  confiderable  degree,  tho’ 
not  altogether,  infenfible;  for  the  aftion  of  Jupiter  upon 
Saturn,  for  example,  is  found  to  be  of  the  attion  of 
the  Sun  upon  Saturn,  by  comparing  the  matter  of  Jupiter 
with  that  of  the  Sun,  and  the  fquare  of  the  diftance  of 
each  from  Saturn.  So  that  the  elliptic  orbit  of  Saturn 
will  be  found  more  juft,  if  its  focus  be  fuppofed  not  in  the 
centre  of  the  Sun,  but  in  the  common  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  Sun  and  Jupiter,  or  rather  in  the  common  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  Sun  and  all  the  planets  below  Saturn. 
And,  in  like  manner,  the  elliptic  orbit  of  any  other  planet 
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will  be  found  more  accurate,  by  fuppofing  its  fociis  to  be- 
in  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Sun  and  all  the 
planets  that  are  below  it.  But  the  matter  is  far  otherwise 
in  refpeft  of  the  fecondary  planets,  or  fatellites ;  for  eve¬ 
ry  one  of  thefe,  though  it  chiefly  gravitates  towards  itsre- 
fpeftive  primary  one,  as  its  centre,  yet,  at  equal  diffances 
from  the  Sun,  it  is  alfo  attratted  towards  him  with  an 
equally-accelerated  gravity,  as  the  primary  one  is  towards 
him  ;  but  at  a  greater  diftance  with  lefs,  and  at  a  nearer 
diftance  with  greater:  from  which  double  tendency  to¬ 
wards  the  Sun,  and  towards  their  own  primary  planets,  it 
happens,  that  the  motion  of  the  fatellites,  or  fecondary 
planets,  comes  to  be  very  much  compounded,  and  affect¬ 
ed  with  various  inequalities. 

The  motions  even  of  the  primary  planets,  in  their  ellip¬ 
tic  orbits,  are  not  equable,  becaufe  the  Sun  is  not  in  their 
centre,  but  their  focus.  Hence  they  move  fometimes  faft- 
er,  and  fometimes  flower,  as  they  are  nearer  to,  or  farther 
from,  the  Sun;  but  yet  thefe  irregularities  are  all  certain, 
and  follow  according  to  an  immutable  law.  Thus,  the  ei- 
lipfis  PEA,  &c.  reprefenting  the  orbit  of  aplanet,  and  the 
focus  S  the  Sun’s  place  :  the  axis  of 
the  eliipfe  AP,  is  the  line  of  theapfes ; 
the  point  A,  the  higher  aplis,  or  aphe¬ 
lion  ;  P,  the  lower  aplis,  or  perihe¬ 
lion  ;  GS,  the  eccentricity ;  and  ES, 
the  planet’s  mean  diffance  from  the 
Sun.  Now,  the  motion  of  the  planet  E 
in  its  perihelion  P  is  fwifteft,  but  in  its 
aphelion  A  it  is  (lowed  ;  and  at  E  the 
motion  as  well  as  the  diftance  is  a 
mean,  being  there  Inch  as,  if  continu¬ 
ed  uniform,  would  deferibe  the  whole 
orbit  in  the  fame  time  it  is  really  de¬ 
scribed  in.  And  the  law  by  which  the  motion  in  every 
point  is  regulated,  is  this,  that  a  line  or  radius  drawn  from 
the  centre  of  the  Sun  to  the  centre  of  the  planet,  and  thus 
carried  along  with  an  angular  motion,  does  always  deferibe 
an  elliptic  area  proportional  to  the  time;  that  is,  the  trili¬ 
neal  area  ASB,  is  to  the  area  ASG,  as  the  time  the  planet  is 
in  moving  over  AB,  to  the  time  it  is  in  moving  over  AG. 

A  planet’s  motion,  or  diftance  from  its  apogee,  is  called 
the  mean  anomaly  of  the  planet,  and  is  meafured  by  the  area 
it  deferibes  in  the  given  time  ;  when  the  planet  arrives  at 
the  middle  of  its  orbit,  or  the  point  E,  the  area  or  time  is 
called  the  true  anomaly.  When  the  planet’s  motion  is  reck¬ 
oned  from  the  firft  point  of  Aries,  it  is  called  its  motion  in 
longitude ,  which  is  either  mean  or  true,  viz.  mean,  which 
is  fuch  as  it  would  have  were  it  to  move  uniformly  in  a 
circle  ;  and  true,  which  is  that  with  which  the  planet  ac¬ 
tually  deferibes  its  orbit,  and  is  meafured  by  the  arc  of 
the  ecliptic  it  deferibes.  And  hence  may  be  found  the 
planet’s  place  in  its  orbit  for  any  given  time,  after  it  has 
left  the  aphelion  ;  for,  fuppofe  the  area  of  the  ellipfls  he 
fo  divided  by  the  line  SG,  that  the  whole  elliptic  area  may 
have  the  fame  proportion  to  the  part  ASG,  as  the  whole 
periodical  time  in  which  the  planet  deferibes  its  whole  or¬ 
bit,  has  to  the  given  time ;  then  will  G  be  the  planet’s 
place  in  its  orbit  fought. 

As  to  the  periods  and  velocities  of  the  planets,  or  the 
times  in  which  they  perform  their  courfes,  they  are  found 
to  have  a  wonderful  harmony  with  their  diftances  from  the 
Sun,  and  with  one  another:  the  nearer  each  pianet  is  to 
the  Sun,  the  quicker  ftill  is  its  motion,  and  its  period  the 
fhorter,  according  to  this  general  and  regular  law,  viz. 
that  the  fquares  of  their  periodical  times  are  as  the  cubes 
of  their  mean  diftances  from  the  Sun  or  focus  of  their  or¬ 
bits.  Kepler  deduced  this  law  merely  from  obfervation, 
by  a  comparifon  of  the  feveral  diftances  of  the  planets  with 
their  periods  or  times  :  the  glory  of  inveftigating  it  from 
phylical  principles  is  due  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  has 
demonftrated  that,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  nature,  fuch  a 
law  was  inevitable. 

With  refpeft  to  the  proportional  magnitudes  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  planets,  we  have,  at  Jig.  3,  in  the  Aftronomical- 

Plate 
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Plate  V.  exhibited  a  view  of  them,  as  they  really  are,  in 
quantity  of  matter  or  dimenfions,  compared  with  one  ano¬ 
ther;  from  a  bare  infpef'tion  or  which  the  imagination 
will  readily  form  a  correft  idea  of  the  fuperior  mats  of  the 
jnore  diftant  planets,  and  of  tlie  inferior  fize  of  thofe  which 
revolve  nearer  the'Sun.  Each  planet  is  didinguifhed  by 
its  proper  character,  from  Saturn  to  Meixury.  The  Geor¬ 
gian  planet,  in  this  arrangement,  is  placed  under  Jupiter, 
as  being  inferior  to  him  in  fize. 

With  refpeCd  to  the  apparent  fize  or  magnitude  of  the 
Sun,  as  it  would  comparatively-  appear  to  the  eye  of  a 
fpedator  placed  on  tire  different  planets,  we  have,  at  Jig.  4, 
in  the  fame  Plate,  illuftrated  this  phenomenon.  If  fee n 
from  Mercury,  the  Sun  would  appear  as  large  as  at  a. 
From  Venus,  of  the  fize  as  at  b.  From  the  Earth,  as  at 
f-  From  Mars,  of  the  fize  at  d.  From  Jupiter,  as  at  e. 
From  Saturn,  as  fmall  as  at  f\  and  from  the  Georgian 
planet  dill  fmaller,  as  at  g. 

Of  ECLIPSES. 

Thofe  phenomena  termed  edipfes ,  were  in  former  ages 
Beheld  with  terror  and  amazement,  and  looked  upon  as 
prodigies  that  portended  calamity  and  mifery  to  mankind. 
Thefe  fears,  and  the  erroneous  opinions  which  produced 
them,  had  their  fource  in  the  hieroglyphical  language  of 
the  fird  inhabitants  of  the  Earth.  The  word  eclipfe  is 
derived  from  the  Greek,  and  dignifies  dereliction,  a  faint¬ 
ing  away,  or  fwooning.  Now  as  the  Moon  falls  into  the 
fhadow  of  the  Earth,  and  is  deprived  of  the  Sun’s  enli¬ 
vening  rays,  at  the  time  of  her  greated  brightnefs,  and 
even  appears  pale  and  languid  before  her  obfcuration,  Lu¬ 
nar  eclipfes  were  called  Luna  labor es,  the  druggies  or  la¬ 
bours  of  the  Moon.  To  relieve  her  from  thefe  imagined 
didrefies,  fuperftition  adopted  methods  equally  ridiculous 
andabfurd.  Plutarch  alfures  us,  that  at  Rome  it  was  not 
allowed  to  talk  publicly  of  any  natural  caufes  of  eclipfes ; 
the  popular  opinion  running  fo  drongly  in  favour  of  their 
fupernatural  production,  at  leaft  thole  of  the  Moon  ;  for, 
as  to  thofe  of  the  Sun,  they  had  feme  idea  that  they  were 
caufed  by  the  interposition  of  the  Moon  between  us  and 
the  Sun  ;  but  were  at  a  lofs  for  a  body  to  interpofe  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  Moon,  which  they  thought  mud  be  the 
way  if  the  eclipfes  of  the  Moon  were  produced  by  natu¬ 
ral  caufes.  They  therefore  made  a  great  noife  with  brazen 
indruments,  and  fet  up  loud  fliouts,  during  eclipfes  of  the 
Moon ;  thinking  by  that  means  tp  eafe  her  in  labour  : 
whence  Juvenal,  fpeakingof  a  talkative  woman,  fays,  Una 
laboranti  potnit  fuccurrerc  Luna.  Others  attributed  the 
eclipfe  of  the  Moon  to  the  arts  of  magicians,  who,  by  their 
inchantments,  plucked  her  out  of  heaven,  and  made  her 
Ikim  over  the  grafs. 

The  fuperditious  notions  entertained  of  eclipfes,  were 
of  confiderable  advantage  to  Chridopher  Columbus,  the 
difcoverer  of  America,  who  being  driven  on  the  illand  of 
Jhmaica  in  the  year  1493,  and  didreded  for  want  of  pro- 
vifions,  was  refilled  relief  by  the  natives  ;  but  having 
threatened  them  with  a  plague,  and  foretelling  an  eclipfe 
as  a  token  of  it,  which  happened  according  to  his  predic¬ 
tion,  the  barbarians  were  fo  terrified,  that  they  drove  who 1 
fliould  be  the  fird  in  bringing  him  fupplies,  throwing  them 
at  his  feet,  and  imploring  forgivenefs. 

The  natives  of  Mexico  keep  fad  during  eclipfes  ;  and 
particularly  their  women,  who  beat  and  abul'e  themfelves, 
drawing  blood  from  their  arms,  &c.  imagining  the  Moon 
has  been  wounded  by  the  Sun  in  feme  quarrel  between 
them.  The  Cliinefe  fancy  that  eclipfes  are  occalioned  by 
great  dragons,  who  are  ready  to  devour  the  Sun  and  Moon  ; 
and  therefore,  when  they  perceive  an  eclipfe,  they  rattle 
drums  and  brafs  kettles,  till  they  think  the  monder,  ter¬ 
rified  by  the  noife,  lets  go  his  prey.  Among  other  nations, 
when  the  Moon,  by  palling  between  us  and  the  Sun,  de¬ 
prived  the  Earth  of  its  light,  the  Sun  was  thought  to  turn 
away  his  face,  as  if  in  abhorrence  of  the  crimes  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  to  threaten  everlading  night  and  definition  to 
the  world.  But  thanks  to  the  advancement  of  fcience, 
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which,  while  it  has  delivered  us  From  the  idle  Fears  and 
apprehenfions  of  the  ancients,  leaves  us  in  podeffion  of 
their  reprefentative  knowledge,  enables  11s  to  explain  the 
appearances  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  points  out  the 
perverfion  and  abufe  of  it. 

A"ny  opaque  body,  that  is  expofed  to  the  light  of  the 
Sun,  will  cad  a  fhadow  behind  it.  This  fhadow  is  a  fpace 
deprived  of  light,  into  whicli  if  another  body  comes,  it 
cannot  be  feen  for  want  of  light;  the  body  thus  falling 
within  the  dark  fiiadow,  it  is  laid  to  be  cclipfed.  The  Earth 
and  Moon  being  opaque  bodies,  and  deriving  their  light 
from  the  Sun,  do  each  of  them  cad  a  fhadow  behind,  or 
towards  the  hemifphere  oppofed  to  the  Sun.  Now  when 
either  the  Moon  or  the  Earth  pafifes  through  the  other’s 
fhadow,  it  is  thereby  deprived  of  illumination  from  the 
Sun,  and  becomes  invilible  to  a  fpedtator  on  the  body 
from  whence  the  fhadow  comes  ;  and  fucli  fpedtator  will 
obferve  an  eclipfe  of  the  body  which  is  paffing  through 
the  fiiadow  ;  while  a  fpedtator  on  the  body  which  pafleS- 
through  the  fhadow^  will  obferve  an  eclipfe  of  the  Sun,- 
being  deprived  of  Ins  light.  Hence  there  mud  be  three 
bodies  concerned  in  an  eclipfe  ;  1.  the  luminous  body; 
2.  the  opaque  body  that  cads  the  fiiadow  ;  and,  3.  the 
body  involved  in  the  fiiadow. 

Of  Eclipses  of  the  Moon. 

As  the  Earth  is  an  opaque  body,  enlightened  by  the 
Sun,  it  will  cad  a- fiiadow  towards  thofe  parts  that  are  op- 
polite  to  the  Sun,  and  the  axis  of' this  fiiadow  will  always 
be  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  becaufe  both  the  Sun  and 
the  Earth  are  always  there.  The  Sun  and  the  Earth  are. 
both'  fpherical  bodies;  if  they  were  therefore  of  an  equal 
fize,  the  fiiadow  of  the  Earth  would  be  cylindrical,  as  in 
Jig.  1,  below  ;  and  would  continue  of  the  fame  breadth 
at  all  didances  from  the  Earth,  and  would  confequently- 
extend  to  an  infinite  didance,  fo  that  Mars,  Jupiter,  Sa¬ 
turn,  or  the  Georgian,  might  be  edipfed  by  it ;  but,  as  the 
planets  are  never  edipfed  by  the  Earth,  this  is  not  the 
diape  of  the  fhadow,  and  confequently  the  Earth  is  not 
equal  in  fize  to  the  Sun.  If  the  Sun  were  lefis  than  the 
Earth,  as  in  Jig.  2,  the  fiiadow  would  be  wider  the  far¬ 
ther  it  was  from  the  Earth,  and  would  therefore  reach  to 


the  orbits  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  Georgian,  ami’ 
eclipfe  any  of  thefe  planets  when  the  Earth  came  between 
the  Sun  and  them  ;  but  the  Earth  never  eclipfes  them, 
therefore  this  is  not  the  diape  of  its  fiiadow,  and  confe¬ 
quently  the  Sun  is  not  lefs  than  the  Earth.  Therefore, 
as  the  Earth  is  neither  larger  nor  equal  to  the  Sun,  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  it  is  lefs  ;  and  that  the  fiiadow  of 
the  Earth  is  a  cone,  which  ends  in  a  point  at  fome  didance 
from  the  Earth,  as  in  fig.  3. 

The  axis  of  the  Earth’s  fiiadow  falls  always  upon  that 
point  of  the  ecliptic  that  is  oppofite  to  the  Sun’s  geocen¬ 
tric  place  ;  thus  if  the  Sun  be  in  the  fiffi  point  of  Aries,  . 
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the  axis  of  the  Earth’s  fhadow  will  terminate  In  the  fird. 
point  of  Libra.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  there  can  be 
no  eclipfe  of  the  Moon  but  when  the  Earth  is  interpofed 
between  it  and  the  Sun,  that  is,  at  the  time  of  its  oppofition , 
or  when  it  is  full ;  for,  unlefs  it  is  oppofite  to  the  Sun,  it 
never  can  be  in  the  Earth’s  (hadow  :  and,  if  the  Moon  al¬ 
ways  moved  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  (lie  would  every 
full  Moon  pafs  through  the  body  of  the  (hadow,  and  there 
would  be  a  total  eclipfe  of  the  Moon. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  Moon’s  orbit  is  in¬ 
filled  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  only  coincides  with 
it  in  two  places,  which  are  the  nodes.  It  may  therefore 
be  full  Moon  without  her  being  in  the  plane  of  the  eclip¬ 
tic  ;  (he  may  either  be  on  the  north  or  the  fouth  fide  of  it  j 
in  either  ot  thefe  cafes  ihe  will  not  enter  into  the  (hadow, 
but  be  above  it  in  the  one  cafe,  and  below  it  in  the  other. 
To  illuftrate  this,  let  HG,  f.g.  5,  in  the  Adronomical- 
Plate  V,  reprefent  the  orbit  of  the  Moon,  EF,  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic,  in  which  the  centre  of  the  Earth's  fhadow 
always  moves,  and  N  the  node  of  the  Moon’s  orbit ;  ABCD 
tour  places  of  the  (hadow  of  the  Earth  in  the  ecliptic. 
When  the  fhadow  is  at  A,  and  the  Moon  at  I,  there  will 
be  no  ecliple  :  when  the  full  Moon  is  nearer  the  node,  as 
at  K,  only  part  of  her  globe  pa  lies  through  the  fhadow, 
and,  that  part  becoming  dark,  it  is  called  a  partial  eclipfe ; 
and  it  is  faid  to  be  of  fo  many  digits  as  there  are  twelfth 
parts  of  the  Moon’s  diameter  darkened.  When  the  full 
Moon  is  at  M,  (he  enters  into  the  (hadow  C  ;  and,  parting 
through  it,  becomes  wholly  darkened  at  L,  and  leaves  the 
(hadow  at  O  :  as  the  whole  body  of  the  Moon  is  here  im- 
merfed  in  the  (hade,  this  is  called  a  total  eclipfe  :  but 
when  the  Moon’s  centre  partes  through  that  of  the  (hadow, 
w  hich  can  only  happen  when  (he  is  in  the  node  at  N,  it  is 
called  a  total  and  central  eclipfe.  There  will  always  be 
fuch  eclipfes,  when  the  centre  of  the  Moon  and  axis  of 
the  fhadow  meet  in  the  nodes. 

The  duration  of  a  central  eclipfe  is  (o  long,  as  to  let 
the  Moon  go  the  length  of  three  of  its  diameters  totally 
eclipfed,  which  (fay  in  the  Earth’s  fhadow  is  computed  to 
be  3I1.  57'.  6".  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  if  the  .Moon 
be  at  her  greateftdiftance  from  the  Earth  ;  and  3b.  37'.  26". 
if  (lie  be  at  her  lead  dirtance.  The  reafon  of  this  diffe¬ 
rence  is,  that  when  the  Moon  is  fartheft  from  the  Earth 
fhe  moves  (lowed,  and  when  neared  to  it,  qiticked..  In 
the  beginning  of  an  eclipfe,  the  Moon  enters  the  wedern 
part  of  the  diailow  with  the  eadern  part  of  her  limb  ;  and, 
in  the  end -of  it,  (lie  leaves  the  eadern  part  of  the  (hadow 
with  the  wedern  part  of  her  limb.  All  the  intermediate 
time,  from  her  entrance  to  her  quitting  the  fhadow,  is  reck¬ 
oned  into  the  eclipfe  ;  but  only  fo  much  into  the  total  im- 
merfion,  as  partes  while  the  Moon  is  altogether  obfenred. 

From  the  magnitude  of  the  Sun,  the  ftze  of  the  Earth, 
their  dirtance  from  each  other,  the  refraction  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  and  the  didance  of  the  Moon  from  the  Earth,  it 
it  has  been  calculated  that  the  fhadow  of  the  Earth  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  point,  which  does  not  reach  fo  fnr.as  the  Moon’s 
orbit.  The  Moon  is  not,  therefore,  eclipfed  by  the  (ha¬ 
dow  of  the  Earth  alone.  The  atmofphere,  by  refracting 
Come  of  the  rays  of  the  Sun,  and  reflecting  others,  cads 
a  fhadow,  though  not  fo  dark  a  one  as  that  which  arifes 
from  an  opaque  body  :  when,  therefore,  we  fay  the  Moon 
is  eclipfed,  by  parting  into  the  (hadow  of  the  Earth,  it  is 
to  be  underrtood  of  the  (hadow  of  the  Earth  together  with 
its  atmofphere.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Moon  is  vifible  in 
eclipfes,  the  (hadow  caff  by  the  atmofphere  not  being  fo 
dark  as  that  cad  by  the  Earth.  The  cone  of  this  (hadow 
is  larger  than  the  cone  of  the  Earth’s  fhadow,  the  bafe 
thereof  broader,  and  the  axis  longer.  There  have  been 
eclipfes  of  the  Moon,  in  which  the  Moon  has  entirely 
difappeared  :  Hevelius  mentions  one  of  this  kind,  which 
happened  in  Augud  1647,  when  he  was  not  able  to  dif- 
tinguifh  (he  place  of  the  Moon,  even  with  a  good  teie- 
fcope,  although  the  (ky  was  fufficiently  clear  for 'him  to 
fee  the  (tars  of  the  fifth  magnitude. 

rW  opaque  bodies,  when  illuminated  by  the  rays  of  the 
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.Sun,  cad  an  umbra ,  or  (hadow,  from  them,  which  is  en. 
compalfed  by  a  penumbra,  or  thinner  diadow,  which  every 
where  furrounds  the  former,  growing  larger  and  larger  as 
we  recede  from  the  body  :  in  other  words,  the  penumbra 
is  all  that  fpace  furrounding  the  umbra,  into  which  the 
rays  of  light  can  only  come  from  fome  part  of  that  half 
of  the  globe  of  the  Sun  which  is  turned  towards  the  pla¬ 
net,  all  the  red  being  intercepted  by  t he  intervening  body. 
To  illudrate  this,  let  S,  fig.  6.,  of  the  forementioned  plate,, 
be  the  Sun,  E  the  planet,  then  the  penumbral  cone  is 
FGH.  The  nearer  any  part  of  the  penumbra  is  to  the 
umbra  or  (hadow,  the  lefs  light  it  receives  from  the  Sun  ; 
but,  the  farther  it  is,  the  more  it  is  enlightened  ;  thus  the 
parts  of  the  penumbra  near  M  are  illuminated  by  thofe 
rays  of  light  which  come  from  that  part  of  the  Sun  near 
to  I,  all  the  red  being  intercepted  by  the  planet  E.  In 
like  manner,  the  parts  about  N  can  only  receive  the  light 
that  comes  from  the  part  of  the  Sun  near  to  L  ;  whereas 
the  parts  of  the  penumbra  at  P  and  Q^are  enlightened  in  a 
much  greater  degree  :  for  the  planet  intercepts  from  P 
only  thofe  rays  Which  come  from  the  Sun  near  L,  and 
hides  from  CLjoniy  a  finall  part  of  the  Sun  near  I.  The 
Moon  partes  through  the  penumbra  before  (lie  enters  into 
the  umbra  or  fnadow.  This  caufes  her  gradually  to  lofe 
her  light,  which  is  not  fenlible  at  fird  ;  but,  as  (he  goes 
into  the  darker  part  of  the  penumbra,  (lie  grows  paler. 
The  penumbra,  where  it  is  contiguous  to  the  (hadow,  is 
fo  dark,  that  it  is  diflicult  to  didinguifli  one  from  the  other. 
If  the  atmofphere  be  ferene,  every  eclipfe  of  the  Moon 
is  vifible  at  the  fame  indant  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  that 
fide  of  the  Eartli  to  which  (he  is  oppofite.  In  a  total 
eclipfe,  the  Moon  generally  appears  of  a  dufky  reddidi 
colour,  efpecially  towards  the  edges ;  but  of  a  darker  to¬ 
wards  the  middle  of  the  fhadow. 

Since  an  eclipfe  of  the  Moon  arifes  from  its  real  depri¬ 
vation  of  light,  and  appears  to  begin  at  the  lame  indant 
of  time  to  every  place  on  that  hemifphere,  it  affords  a 
very  ready  method  of  finding  the  difference  of  longitudes 
of  places  upon  the  Earth.  As  the  Moon  enters  the  pe¬ 
numbra  of  the  Earth  before  it  comes  to  the  umbra,  it  very 
gradually  lofes  its  light ;  and  the  penumbra  is  fo  dark  juft 
at  the  umbra,  that  it  is  difficult  to  afeertain  the  exaCt  time 
when  the  Moon’s  limb  touches  the  umbra,  or  when  the 
eclipfe  really  begins.  When  the  Moon  lias  entered  int© 
the  umbra,  the  diadow  upon  its  di(k  is  generally  fo  well 
defined  that  we  may  determine  to  a  confiderable  degree  of 
accuracy  the  time  when  any  fpots  enter  into  the  umbra. 
Hence  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  lunar  eclipfe  are  not  fo 
proper  to  determine  the  longitude  from,  as  the  times  at 
which  the  umbra  touches  any  of  the  fpots. 

Of  Eclipses  of  the  Sun. 

The  Moon,  when  in  conjunction,  if  near  one  of  her 
nodes,  will  be  interpofed  between  us  and  the  Sun,  and 
will  consequently  hide  the  Sun,  or  a  part  of  him,  from 
11s,  and  cad  a  diadow  upon  the  Earth  :  this  is  called  an 
eclipfe  of  the  Sun  ;  it  may  be  either  partial  or  total.  An 
ecliple  of  any  lucid  body  is  a  deficiency  or  diminution  of 
light,  which  would  otherwife  come  from  it  to  our  eye, 
and  is  can  led  by  the  interpolition  of  fome  opaque  body. 
The  eclipfes  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  though  exprerted  by 
the  fame  word,  are  in  nature  very  different;  the  Sun,  in 
reality,  lofes  nothing  of  its  native  ludre  in  the  greated 
eclipfes,  but  is  all  the  while  incelfantly  (ending  forth 
dreams  of  light  every  way  around  him,  as  copiourty  as  be¬ 
fore.  Some  of  thele  dreams  are,  however,  intercepted  in  their 
way  towards  our  Earth,  by  the  Moon  coming  between  the 
Earth  and  the  Sun  :  and  the  Moon  having  no  light  of  her 
own,  and  receiving  none  from  the  Sun  on  that  half  of  the 
globe  which  is  towards  our  eye,  mud  appear  dark,  and 
make  fo  much  of  the  Sun’s  diik  appear  fo,  as  is  hid  from 
us  by  her  interpolition.  What  is  called  an  eclipfe  of  the 
Sun,  is  therefore,  in  reality,  an  eclipfe  of  the  Earth,  which 
is  deprivectof  the  Sun’s  light,  by  the  Moon’s  coining  be¬ 
tween,  and  cafting  a  (hadow  upon  it.  The  Earth  being  a 
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globe,  only  that  half  of  it,  which  at  any  time  is  turned 
towards  the  Sun,  can  be  enlightened  by  him  at  that  time; 
it  is  upon  fome  part  of  this  enlightened  half  of  the  Earth 
that  the  Moon’s  lhadow  falls  in  a  folar  eclipfe. 

The  Sun  is  always  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  ;  but  the 
Moon  being  inclined  to  this  plane,  and  only  coinciding 
with  it  at  the  nodes,  it  will  not  cover  either  the  whole  or 
a  part  of  the  Sun,  or  in  other  words  the  Sun  will  not  be 
eclipfed,  unlefs  the  Moon  is  in  or  near  one  of  her  nodes. 
The  Moon,  however,  cannot  be  direCtly  between  the  Sun 
and  us,  unlefs  they  are  both  in  the  fame  part  of  the  hea¬ 
vens  ;  that  is,  unlefs  they  are  in  conjunction.  Therefore, 
the  Sun  can  never  be  eclipfed  but  at  the  new  Moon,  nor 
even  then,  unlefs  the  Moon  at  that  time  is  in  or  near  one 
of  her  nodes.  From  hence  it  is  eafy  to  (hew,  that  the 
darknefs  of  our  Saviour’s  crucifixion  was  not  owing  to  an 
eclipfe  of  the  Sun.  For  the  crucifixion  happened  at  the 
time  of  the  Jewifh  paffover;  and  the  palfover,  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  law,  was  to  be  celebrated  at  the  full 
Moon  ;  the  Sun  could  not,  therefore,  be  eclipfed  at  the 
time  of  the  paffover. 

The  Moo'n  being  much  fmaller  than  the  Earth,  and 
having  a  conical  fhadow,  becaufe  (lie  is  lefs  than  the  Sun, 
can  only  cover  a  fmall  part  of  the  Earth  by  her  (liadow  ; 
though,  as  we  have  obferved  before,  the  whole  body  of 
the  Moon  may  be  involved  in  that  of  the  Earth.  Hence 
an  eclipfe  of  the  Sun  is  vilible  but  to  a  few  inhabitants  of 
the  Earth  ;  whereas  an  eclipfe  of  the  Moon  may  be  feen 
by  all  thofe  that  are  on  that  hemifphere  which  is  turned 
towards  it.  In  other  words,  as  the  Moon  can  never  to¬ 
tally  eclipfe  the  Earth,  there  will  be  many  parts  of  the 
globe  that  will  fufter  no  eclipfe,  though  the  Sun  be  above 
their  horizon.  An  eclipfe  of  the  Sun  always  begins  on 
the  wefiern,  and  ends  on  the  eaftern,  fide  ;  becaufe  the 
Moon,  moving  in  her  orbit  from  weft  to  eaft,  neceffarily 
firth  arrives  at  and  touches  the  Sun’s  weftern  limb,  and 
goes  off  at  the  eaftern. 

It  is  not  neceffary,  in  order  to  conftitute  a  central  eclipfe 
of  the  Sun,  that  the  Moon  (hould  be  exactly  in  the  line 
of  the  nodes,  at  the  time  of  its  conjunction  ;  for  it  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  denominate  an  eclipfe  of  the  Sun  central,  that 
the  centre  of  the  Moon  be  dire«5tly  between  the  centre  of 
Sun  and  the  eye  of  the  fpeCtator  ;  for  to  him,  the  Sun 
is  then  centrally  eclipfed.  But,  as  the  (liadow  of  the  Moon 
can  cover  but  a  fmall  portion  of  the  Earth,  it  is  obvious 
this  may  happen  when  the  Moon  is  not  in  one  of  her  nodes. 
Further,  the  Sun  may  be  eclipfed  centrally,  totally,  par¬ 
tially,  and  not  at  all,  at  the  fame  time.  Thus,  in  fig.  7, 
of  the  Aftronornical-Plate  V,  let  ABC  be  the  Sun,  MN 
the  Moon,  klg  part  of  the  cone  of  the  Moon’s  (hadow,_/^ 
the  penumbra  of  the  Moon  :  from  this  figure  it  is  eafy  to 
perceive,  1.  That  thofe  parts  of  the  Earth  that  are  with¬ 
in  the  circle  reprefented  by  gh,  are  covered  by  the  (liadow 
of  the  Moon,  fo  that  no  rays  can  come  from  any  part  of 
the  Sun  into  that  circle,  on  account  of  the  interpofition 
of  the  Moon.  2.  In  thofe  parts  of  the  Earth  where  the 
penumbra  falls,  only  part  of  the  Sun  is  vilible  ;  thus  be¬ 
tween  d  and  g  the  parts  of  the  Sun  near  C  cannot  be 
feen,  the  rays  coming  from  thence  towards  d  or  g  being 
intercepted  by  the  Moon  ;  whereas  at  the  fame  time,  the 
parts  between  f  and  A  are  illuminated  by  rays  coining  from 
C,  but  are  deprived  by  the  Moon  of  fuch  as  come  from 
A.  3.  The  nearer  any  part  of  the  Earth,  within  the  pe¬ 
numbra,  is  to  the  (liadow  of  the  Moon,  as  in  places  near 
g,  l,  or  h,  the  lefs  portion  of  the  Sun  is  vifible  to  its  inha. 
bitants  ;  but  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  outfide  of  the  penum¬ 
bra,  as  towards  d,  or  f,  the  greater  portion  of  the  Sun  may 
be  feen,  4.  Out  of  the  penumbra,  the  entire  dilk  of  the 
Sun  is  vifible. 

The  Moon’s  dark  (liadow  covers  only  3  fpot  on  the  Earth’s 
fur  face  about  180  Englifli  miles  broad,  when  the  Moon’s 
diameter  appears  larged,  and  the  Sun’s  lead;  and  the  to¬ 
tal  darknefs  can  extend  no  farther  than  the  dark  (liadow 
covers.  Yet  the  Moon’s  partial  (liadow  or  penumbra  may 
cover  a  circular  fpace  4900  miles  in  diameter,  within  all 
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which  the  Sun  is  more  or  lefs  eclipfed,  as  the  plac.es  arc 
lefs  or  more  diftant  from  the  centre  of  the  penumbra. 
When  the  Moon  changes  exaCtly  in  the  node,  the  penum¬ 
bra  is  circular  on  the  Earth  at  the  middle  of  the  general 
eclipfe;  becaufe  at  that  time  it  falls' perpendicularly  on 
the  Earth’s  furface  :  but  at  every  other  moment  it  falls 
obliquely,  and  will  therefore  be  elliptical  ;  and  the  more 
fo,  as  the  time  is  longer  before  or  after  the  middle  of  the 
eclipfe  ;  and  then  much  greater  portions  of  the  Earth’s 
furface  are  involved  in  the  penumbra.  When  the  pe¬ 
numbra  firft  touches  the  Earth,  the  general  eclipfe  be¬ 
gins  ;  when  it  leaves  the  Earth,  the  eclipfe  ends :  front 
the  beginning  to  the  end  the  Sun  appears  eclipfed  in 
fome  part  of  the  Earth  or  other.  When  the  penum¬ 
bra  touches  any  place,  the  eclipfe  begins  at  that  piace,  and 
ends  when  the  penumbra  leaves  it.  When  the  Moon 
changes  in  the  node,  the  penumbra  goes  over  the  centre 
of  the  Earth’s  dilk  as  feen  from  the  Moon;  and  confe- 
quently,  by  defcribtng  the  longed  line  polfible  on  the 
Earth,  the  Sun’s  general  eclipfe  continues  the  longed  up¬ 
on  it  ;  namely,  at  a  mean  rate,  5b.  50m.  more,  if  the 
Moon  be  at  her  greateft  didance  from  the  Earth,  becaufe 
(he  then  moves  llowed;  T&fs,  if  die  be  at  her  lead  didance, 
becaufe  of  her  quicker  motion,  as  obferved  before  in 
eclipfes  of  the  Moon. 

A  total  eclipfe  of  the  Sun  is  a  very  curious  phenome¬ 
non  ;  and,  as  there  are  not  many  perfons  who  can  have  an 
opportunity  of  feeing  one,  we  dial  1  here  give  the  particu¬ 
lars  recorded  of  that  which  happened  on  the  22d  of  April, 
1715.  Captain  Stannyan,  at  Bern  in  Switzerland,  fays, 
“  the  Sun  was  totally  dark  for  four  minutes  and  an  half ; 
and  that  a  fixed  dar  and  planet  apeared  very  bright ;  and 
that  its  getting  out  of  the  eclipfe  was  preceded  by  a  blood- 
red  ftreak  of  light  from  its  left  limb,  which  continued 
not  longer  than  lix  or  (even  feconds  of  time  ;  then  part  of 
the  Sun’s  dilk  appeared  all  on  a  fudden,  as  bright  as  Ve¬ 
nus  was  ever  feen  in  the  night  ;  nay  brighter,  and  in  that 
very  inftant  gave  a  light  and  fhadow  to  things,  as  ftrong 
as  Moon-light  ufed  to  do.”  The  inference  drawn  from 
thefe  phenomena  is,  that  the  Moon  has  an  atmofphere. 

J.  C.  Facis,  of  Geneva,  diys,  “  there  was  feen,  during, 
the  whole  time  of  its  total  immerfion,  a  whitenefs,  which 
feerned  to  break  out  from  behind  tiie  Moon,  and  to  en- 
compafs  it  on  all  ddes  equally  ;  its  breadth  was  not  the 
twelfth  part  of  the  Moon’s  diameter.  Venn's,  Saturn, 
and  Mercury,  were  feen  by  many  ;  and,  if  the  Iky  had 
been  clear,  many  more  ftars  might  have  been  feen,  and 
with  them  Jupiter  and  Mars.  Some  gentlewomen  in  the 
the  country  law  more  than  (ixteen  liars;  and  many  people 
op  the  mountains  faw  the  ficy  darry,  in  fome  places  where 
it  was  not  overcaft,  as  during  the  night  at  the  time  of  the 
full  Moon.  The  duration  of  total  darknefs  was  three 
minutes.”  Dr.  J.  J.  Schenchzer,  of  Zurich,  fays,  that 
“both  planets  and  fixed  ftars  were  feen  ;  the  birds  went 
to  rood  ;  the  bats  came  out  of  their  holes  ;  and  the  fillies 
(warn  about ;  we  experienced  a  manifed  fenfe  of  cold; 
and  the  dew  fell  upon  the  grafs.  The  total  darknefs  laded 
four  minutes.” 

Dr.  Halley,  who  obferved  this  eclipfe  at  London,  has 
thus  given  the  phenomena  attending  it.  “  It  was  univ'er- 
fally  obferved,  that,  when  the  lad  part  of  the  Sun  remained 
on  its  eaft  fide,  it  grew  very  faint,  and  was  ealily  fupport- 
able  to  the  naked  eye,  even  through  the  telefcope,  for 
above  a  minute  of  time  before  the  total  darknefs ;  whereas 
on  the  contrary,  my  eye  could  not  endure  the  fplendaur  of 
the  emerging  beams  in  the  telefcope  from  the  fird  mo¬ 
ment  To  this  perhaps  two  caufes  concurred  ;  the  on?;, 
that  the  pupil  of  the  eye  did  neceffarily  dilate  itfelf  during 
the  darknefs,  which  had  before  been  much  contracted  by 
looking  on  the  Sun.  The  other,  that  the  eaftern  parts  of 
the  Moon,  having  been  heated  with  a  day  near  as  long  as 
thirty  of  ours,  mud  of  neceffity  have  that  part  of  its  at¬ 
mofphere  replete  with  vapours,  railed  by  the  long-cu.nti- 
nued  action  of  the  Sun  ;  and  by  coiifequ'ence,  it  was  more 
denfe  near  the  Moon’s  furface,  and  more  capable  of  ob_ 
j  I  ftfuCtin0. 
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ftrudtin'g  tlie  1  nitre  of  the  Sun’s  beams.  Whereas  at  the 
lame  time  the  weftern  edge  of  the  Moon  had  fuffered  as 
long  a  night,  during  which  time  there  might  fall  in  dews, 
all  the  vapours  iliat  were  raifed  in  the  preceding  long  day  ; 
and  for  that  reafon,  that  part  of  its  atmofphere  might  be 
feen  much  more  pure  and  tranfparent.  About  two  mi¬ 
nutes  before  the  total  immerfion,  the  remaining  part  of  the 
Sun  was  reduced  to  a  very  fine  horn,  vvhofe  extremities 
deemed  to  lode  their  acutenefs,  and  to  become  round  like 
ftars.  And,  for  the  fpace  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  minute, 
a  fmall  piece  of  the  fouthern  horn  of  the  eclipfe  feemed 
to  be  cut  off  from  the  reft  by  a  good  interval,  and  ap¬ 
peared  like  an  oblong  ftar  rounded  at  both  ends :  which 
appearance  could  proceed  from  no  other  caufe  but  the 
inequalities  of  the  Moon’s  furface,  there  being  fome  ele¬ 
vated  parts  thereof  near  the  Moon's  fouthern  pole,  by 
which  interpofttion,  part  of  that  exceedingly-fine  filament 
of  light  was  intercepted.  A  few  feconds  before  the  Sun 
was  totally  hid,  there  difcovered  itfelf  round  the  Moon  a 
luminous  ring,  about  a  digit  or  perhaps  a  tenth  part  of  the 
Moon’s  diameter  in  breadth.  It  was  of  a  pale  whitenefs, 
or  rather  pearl  colour,  feeming  to  me  a  little  tinged  with 
the  colours  of  the  iris,  and  to  be  concentric  with  the  Moon  ; 
whence  I  concluded  it  was  the  Moon’s  atmofphere.  But 
the  great  height  of  it,  far  exceeding  that  of  our  Earth’s 
atmofphere  ;  and  the  obfervations  of  fome  who  found  the 
breadth  of  the  ring  to  increafe  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
Moon,  as  the  emerfton  approached  ;  together  with  the 
contrary  fentiments  of  thofe,  whofe  judgment  I  (hall  al¬ 
ways  revere;  make  me  lefs  confident,  efpecially  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  whereto  I  gave  not  all  the  attention  requifite.  What¬ 
ever  it  was,  this  ring  appeared  much  brighter  and  whiter 
near  the  body  of  the  Moon  than  at  a  diftance  from  it ; 
and  its  outward  circumference,  which  was  ill  defined, 
feemed  to  terminate  only  by  the  extreme  rarity  of  tlie  mat¬ 
ter  it  was  compofed  of ;  and  in  all  refpefts  refembled  the 
appearance  of  an  enlightened  atmofphere  viewed  from  far  : 
but  whether  it  belonged  to  the  Sun  or  the  Moon,  I  fliall 
not  at  prefent  undertake  to  decide. 

“  During  the  whole  time  of  the  total  eclipfe,  I  kept  my 
telefcope  conftantly  fixed  on  the  Moon,  in  order  to  obferve 
what  might  occur  in  this  uncommon  appearance,  and  I  faw 
perpetual  flaflies  or  corufcation  of  light,  which  feemed 
for  a  moment  to  dart  out  from  behind  the  Moon,  now 
here,  now  there,  on  all  (ides,  but  more  efpecially  on  the 
W'eftern  fide,  a  little  before  the  emerfion  :  and  about  two 
or  three  feconds  before  it,  on  the  fame  weftern  fide,  where 
the  Sun  was  juft  coming  out,  a  long  and  very  narrow  ftreak 
of  a  dufky  but  ftrong  red  light  feemed  to  colour  the  dark 
edge  of  the  Moon,  though  nothing  like  it  had  been  feen 
immediately  after  the  immerfion.  But  this  inftantly  va- 
11  i filed  upon  the  firft  appearance  of  the  Sun,  as  did  alfo 
the  aforefaid  luminous  ring.  As  to  the  degree  of  dark¬ 
nefs,  it  was  fitch,  that  one  might  have  expected  to  have 
feen  many  more  ftars  than  were  feen  in  London  ;  the  pla¬ 
nets,  Jupiter,  Mercury,  and  Venus,  were  all  that  were 
feen  by  the  gentlemen  of  tlie  Society  from  the  top  of  their 
houfe,  where  they  had  a  free  horizon  :  and  I  do  not  hear 
that  any  one  in  town  faw  more  than  Capella  and  Aldebaran 
«f  the  fixed  ftars.  Nor  was  the  light  of  the  ring  round 
the  Moon  capable  of  effacing  the  lu  fire  of  the  ftars,  for  it 
was  vaftly  inferior  to  that  of  the  full  Moon,  and  fo  weak, 
that  I  did  not  obferve  it  eaft  a  ftiade.  But  the  under  parts 
c>f  the  hemifphere,  particularly  in  the  fouth-eaft  under 
the  Sun,  had  a  crepulcular  brightnefs  ;  and  all  round  us, 
fo  much  of  the  fegment  of  our  atmofphere  as  was  above 
the  horizon,  and  was  without  the  cone  of  the  Moon’s 
fiiadow,  was  more  or  lefs  enlightened  by  the  Sun’s  beams ; 
and  its  reflection  gave  a  diffufed  light,  which  made  the 
air  feem  hazy,  and  hindered  the  appearance  of  the  ftars. 
And  that  this  was  the  real  caufe  thereof,  is  manifefted  by 
the  darknefs  being  more  perfect  in  thofe  places  near  which 
the  centre  of  the  ftiade  pafted,  where  many  more  ftars  were 
feen,  and. in  fome,  not  lefs  than  twenty,  though  the  light 
of  the  ring  was  to  all  alike.  I  forbear  to  mention  the 
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chill  and  damp,  with  winch  the  darknefs  of  this  eclipfe 
was  attended,  of  which  molt  fpedfators  were  fenfible,  and 
equally  judges  ;  or  the  concern  that  appeared  in  all  forts 
of  animals,  birds,  beafts,  and  fifties,  upon  the  extinction 
of  the  Sun,  fince  ourfelves  could  not  behold  it  without 
fome  fenfe  of  horror.” 

Of  the  Limits  and  Periods  of  Solar  and  Lunar 
Eclipses. 

The  diftance  of  the  Moon  in  degrees'and  minutes,  above 
or  below  the  ecliptic  line,  is  called  her  latitude.  If  Ihu 
be  above  the  ecliptic,  flie  has  pafted  her  afeending  node, 
and  is  faid  to  have  north  latitude  ;  if  below  it,  (lie  has 
pafted  her  defeendivg  node,  and  is  faid  to  have  fouth  lati¬ 
tude.  If  the  latitude  at  any  time  exceed  the  fum  of  the 
femi -diameter  of  the  Moon,  equal  to  i6|  minutes,  and 
the  Earth’s  fhadow'  equal  to  45 £  minutes,  the  Moon  at 
that  time  cannot  be  eclipfed  ;  but  will  either  pafs  under 
or  over  the  fhadow,  according  as  flie  happens  to  be  above 
or  below  the  ecliptic  line.  The  diftance  from  the  node, 
either  before  or  after  it,  correfponding  to  the  above  ex¬ 
tent,  is  about  twelve  degrees,  which  is  confequently  the 
limit  of  lunar  eclipfes  :  for,  whena  full  Moon  or  oppofition 
happens  within  twelve  degrees  of  the  nodes,  fhe  will  be 
eclipfed ;  and,  the  nearer  to  the  nodes,  the  greater  will  the 
eclipfe  be. 

If  at  the  conjunction,  or  new  Moon,  the  latitude  of  the 
Moon  exceeds  the  fum  of  the  femi-diameters  of  tlie  Sun 
i6|  minutes,  and  of  the  Moon  i6§  minutes,  we  fhould 
fee  no  eclipfe  of  the  Sun  from  the  centre  of  the  Earth. 
But  as  we  view  the  luminaries  from  the  furface,  which  is 
much  higher,  we  are  obliged  to  take  in  the  femi-diameter 
of  the  Earth  as  feen  from  the  Moon.  Then,  if  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  tlie  Moon  be  greater  than  the  fum  of  thefe  three 
numbers,  94T  minutes,  the  Sun  will  not  be  eclipfed  ;  for 
the  Moon  will  pafs  either  over  or  under  his  di(k,  according 
as  (lie  is  above  or  below  the  ecliptic  line.  The  diftance 
from  the  node  on  either  fide  agreeing  to  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  extent,  is  the  eighteen  degrees  which  is  tlie  utmoft 
limit  of  folar  eclipfes ;  whence  it  follows,  that  if  tlie  Sun 
and  Moon,  at  the  time  of  a  conjunction  or  new  Moon, 
happen  to  be  within  eighteen  degrees  of  the  node,  the  Sun 
will  be  eclipfed.  Now,  if  a  conjunction  happen  at  or  very 
near  the  node,  there  will  be  a  great  folar  eclipfe ;  but  at 
the  preceding  oppofition,  if  the  Earth  was  not  got  into 
the  lunar  ecliptic  limits,  at  the  next  oppofition  it  will  be 
got  beyond  it ;  hence  at  each  node  there  may  happen  only 
one  folar  eclipfe,  and  therefore  in  a  year  there  may  happen 
only  two  folar  eclipfes.  Indeed  there  muft  be  one  con¬ 
junction  happen  in  the  time  in  which  the  Earth  is  palling 
through  the  folar  ecliptic  limits,  and  confequently  there 
muft  be  one  folar  eclipfe  happen  at  each  node ;  hence  there 
muft:  be  two  folar  eclipfes  at  lead  in  a  year. 

If  an  oppofition  happen  juft  before  the  Earth  gets  into 
the  lunar  ecliptic  limit,  the  next  oppolition  may  not  hap¬ 
pen  till  the  Earth  is  got  beyond  the  limit  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  node  ;  confequently  there  may  not  be  a  lunar  eclipfe 
at  the  node ;  hence  there  may  not  be  an  eclipfe  of  the 
Moon  in  the  courfe  of  a  year.  When  therefore  there  are 
only  two  eclipfes  in  a  year,  they  muft  be  both  of  tlie  Sun. 
If  there  be  an  eclipfe  of  the  Moon  as  foon  as  the  Earth 
gets  within  the  lunar  ecliptic  limit,  it  will  be  got  out  of 
the  limit  before  the  next  oppofition  ;  confequently  there 
can  be  only  one  lunar  eclipfe  at  the  fame  node.  But,  as 
the  lunar  nodes  move  backwards  about  nineteen  degrees  in 
a  year,  tlie  Earth  may  come  w ithin  the  lunar  ecliptic  limits, 
at  the  fame  node,  a  fecond  time  in  the  courfe  of  a  year, 
and  therefore  there  may  be  three  lunar  eclipfes  in  a  year ; 
and  there  can  be  no  more. 

If  ail  eclipfe  of  the  Moon  happen  at  or  very  near  to  the 
node,  a  conjunction  may  happen  before  and  after,  whilft 
the  Earth  is  within  the  folar  ecliptic  limits;  hence  there 
may,  at  each  node,  happen  two  eclipfes  of  the  Sun  and 
one  of  the  Moon  ;  and  in  this  cafe,  the  eclipfes  of  the 
Sun  will  be  fmall,  and  that  of  the  Moon  large.  Thus 

when 
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Vli«n  the.  eclipfes  happen  at  each  node  only  once,  there 
may  be  fix  eclipfes  in  a  year,  four  of  which  muff  be  of 
the  Sun,  and  two  of  the  Moon.  But  if,  as  in  the  laft  cafe, 
an  eclipfe  Ihould  happen  at  the  return  ot  the  Earth  within 
the  lunar  ecliptic  limits  at  the  fame  node  a  f'econd  time 
within  the  year,  there  may  be  fix  eclipfes,  three  of  the 
Sun,  and  three  of  the  Moon. 

There  may  be  feven  eclipfes  in  a  year.  For  twelve  lu- 
nations  are  performed  in  354  days,  or  in  eleven  days  lefs 
time  than  a  common  year.  If  therefore  an  eclipfe  of  the 
Sun  fhould  happen  before  January  ir,  and  there  be,  at 
that  and  the  next  node,  two  folar  and  one  lunar  eclipfe 
at  each  node;  then  the  twelfth  lunation  from  the  fir  ft 
eclipfe  will  give  a  new  Moon  within  the  year,  and  (on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  Moon’s  nodes)  the 
Earth  may  be  got  within  the  folar  ecliptic  limits,  and  there 
may  be  another  folar  eclipfe.  Hence,  when  there  are  fe¬ 
ven  eclipfes  in  a  year,  five  will  be  of  the  Sun,  and  two  of 
the  Moon.  And,  as  feven  eclipfes  but  feldom  happen  in  a 
year,  we  may  conclude  the  mean  number  to  be  about  four. 
The  ecliptic  limits  of  the  Sun  being  greater  than  thofe  of 
the  Moon,  there  will  be  more  folar  titan  lunar  eclipfes  in 
about  the  fame  proportion  as  the  limit  is  greater,  that  is, 
as  three  to  two  nearly.  But  more  lunar  than  folar  eclipfes 
are  feen  at  any  given  place,  becaufe  a  lunar  eclipfe  is  vi- 
fible  to  a  whole  hemifphere  at  once,  whereas  a  folar  eclipfe 
is  vifible  only  to  a  part ;  and  therefore  there  is  a  greater 
probability  of  feeing  a  lunar  than  a  folar  eclipfe.  And, 
lince  the  Moon  is  as  long  above  the  horizon  as  below,  eve¬ 
ry  fpe&ator  may  expetf  to  fee  half  the  number  of  lunar 
eclipfes  that  happen,  provided  the  firmament  be  clear. 

With  refpeft  to  the  periods  of  eclipfes,  if  the  places  of 
the  Moon’s  nodes  were  fixed,  eclipfes  would  always  hap¬ 
pen  nearly  at  the  fame  time  of  the  year ;  but  as  they  have 
a  motion  of  about  3'  11"  every  day  backwards,  or  con¬ 
trary  to  the  order  of  the  figns,  the  fucceeding  eclipfe  mud 
recede  likewife  ;  and  in  one  revolution  of  the  nodes,  which 
is  completed  in  eighteen  years  and  225  days,  there  would 
always  be  a  regular  period  of  eclipfes,  if  any  complete 
number  of  lunations  were  fini fired  without  a  fraction.  But 
this  never  happens,  for  if  both  the  Sun  and  Moon  fhould 
ftart  from  a  line  of  conjunction  with  either  of  the  nodes 
in  any  point  of  the  ecliptic,  the  Sun  would  perform 
eighteen  annual  revolutions  and  222  degrees  over  and  above, 
and  the  Moon  230  lunations  and  eighty-five  degrees  of  the 
231,  by  the  time  the  node  came  round  to  the  fame  point 
of  the  ecliptic  again  ;  fo  that  the  Sun  would  then  be  138 
degrees  from  the  node,  and  the  Moon  eighty-five  degrees 
from  the  Sun.  But  in  223  mean  lunations,  after  the  Sun, 
Moon,  and  nodes,  have  been  once  in  a  line  of  conjumftion, 
they  return  fo  nearly  to  the  fame  ftate  again,  as  that  the 
fame  node,  which  was  in  conjunction  with  the  Sun  and 
Moon  at  the  beginning  of  the  firft  of  thefe  lunations,  will 
be  within  28'  12"  of  a  degree  of  a  line  of  conjunction  with 
the  Sun  and  Moon  again,  when  the  laft  of  thefe  lunations 
is  completed.  And  therefore  in  that  time  there  will  be  a 
regular  period  of  eclipfes,  or  return  of  the  fame  eclipfe, 
for  many  ages.  In  this  period,  which  is  called  the  Chal¬ 
dean  Saros,  there  are  xS  Julian  yrs.  nd.  7 h .  43'.  20". 
when  the  laft  day  of  February  in  ieap-years  is  four  times 
included  ;  but,  when  it  is  five  times  included,  the  period 
conlifts  of  only  i8y.  iod.  7I1.  43'.  20".  Confequently,  if 
to  the  mean  time  of  any  eclipfe,  either  of  the  Sun  or 
Moon,  we  add  18  Julian  yrs.  nd.  yh.  43'.  20".  when  the 
laft  day  of  February  in  leap-years  comes  in  four  times,  or 
a  day  lefs  when  it  comes  in  five  times,  we  (hall  have  the 
mean  time  of  the  return  of  the  fame  eclipfe. 

But  the  falling  back  of  the  line  of  conjunctions  or  oppo- 
fitions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  28'  12"  with  refpeCt  to  the 
line  of  the  nodes  in  every  period,  will  wear  it  out  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time  ;  and,  after  that,  it  will  not  return  again  in 
lefs  than  12,492  years.  Thefe  eclipfes  of  the  Sun,  which 
happen  about  the  afcending  node,  and  begin  to  come  in  at 
the  north  pole  of  the  Earth,  will  go  a  little  foutherly  at 
each  return,  till  they  go  quite  off  the  Earth  at  the  fouth 


pole  ;  and  thofe  which  happen  about  the  defcending  node, 
and  begin  to  come  in  at  the  fouth  pole  of  the  Earth,  will 
go  a  little  northerly  at  each  return,  till  at  laft  they  quite 
leave  the  Earth  at  the  north  pole.  To  exemplify  this  mat¬ 
ter,  we  will  firft  confider  the  Sun’s  eclipfe  (March  21ft  old 
ftyle,  April  1  ft  new  ftyle),  A.D.  1764,  according  to  its 
mean  revolutions,  without  equating  the  times,  or  the  Sun’s 
diftance  from  the  node  ;  and  then  according  to  its  true 
equated  times. 

This  eclipfe  fell  in  open  fpace  at  each  return,  quite 
clear  of  the  Earth,  ever  fince  the  creation,  till  A.D.  129;, 
June  13th  old  ftyle,  at  12I1.  52'.  59".  P.  M.  when  the 
Moon’s  lliadow  firft  touched  the  Earth  at  the  north  pole  ; 
the  Sun  being  then  700  48'  27"  from  the  afcending  node. 
In  each  period  fince  that  time,  the  Sun  lias  come  28'  12" 
nearer  and  nearer  the  fame  node,  and  the  Moon’s  lliadow 
has  therefore  gone  more  foutherly.  In  the  year  1962, 
July  iSthold  ftyle,  at  ioh.  36'.  21".  P.  M.  when  the  fame 
eclipfe  will  have  returned  thirty-eight  times,  the  Sun  will 
be  only  24'  45"'  from  the  afcending  node,  and  the  centre 
of  the  Moon’s  fhadow  will  fall  a  little  northward  of  the 
Earth’s  centre.  At  the  end  of  the  next  following  period, 
A.D.  1980,  July  28th  old  ftyle,  at  iSh.  19'.  41".  P.  M. 
the  Sun  will  have  receded  back  3'  27"  from  the  afcending 
node,  and  the  Moon  will  have  a  very  fniall  degree  of 
fouthern  latitude,  which  will  catife  the  centre  of  her  fha¬ 
dow  to  pafs  a  very  fmall  matter  fouth  of  the  Earth’s  cen¬ 
tre.  After  which,  in  every  following  period,  the  Sun 
will  be  28'  12"  farther  back  from  the  afcending  node  than- 
in  the  period  laft  before  ;  and  the  Moon’s  fhadow  will  go 
ftill  farther  and  farther  fouthward,  until  September  12th 
old  ftyle,  at  23I1.  1^6'.  22".  P.  M.  A.  D.  2665  ;  when  the 
eclipfe  will  have  completed  its  77th  periodical  return, 
and  will  go  quite  off  the  Earth  at  the  fouth  pole  (the  Sun 
being  then  170  55'  22"  back  from  the  node),  and  cannot 
come  in  at  the  north  pole,  fo  as  to  begin  the  fame  courfe 
over  again,  in  lefs  than  12,492  years  afterwards.  And 
fuch  will  be  the  cafe  of  every  other  eclipfe  of  the  Sun  : 
For,  as  tltere  is  about  eighteen  degrees  on  each  fide  of 
the  node  within  which  there  is  a  poftibility  of  eclipfes, 
their  whole  revolution  goes  through  thirty-fix  degrees 
about  that  node,  which,  taken  from  360  degrees,  leaves 
remaining  324  degrees  for  the  eclipfes  to  travel  in  e.vpan- 
fum.  And  as  this  thirty-fix  degrees  is  not  gone  through 
in  lefs  than  feventy-feven  periods,  which  takes  up  1388 
years,  the  remaining  324  degrees  cannot  be  fo  gone  through 
in  lefs  than  12,492  years.  For,  as  36  is  to  13&S,  fo  is  324 
to  12,492. 

To  illuftrate  this  a  little  farther,  we  will  examine  fome 
of  the  molt  remarkable  circumftances  of  the  returns  of  the 
eclipfe  which  happened  July  14th,  1748,  about  noon.  This 
eclipfe,  after  traverfing  the  voids  of  fpace  from  the  cre¬ 
ation,  at  laft  began  to  enter  the  Terra  Auftralis  Incognita 
about  eighty-eight  years  after  the  conqueft,  which  was  in 
the  laft  year  of  king  Stephen’s  reign  :  every  Chaldean  pe¬ 
riod  it  has  crept  more  northerly,  but  was  ftill  invifible  in 
Britain  before  the  year  1622  ;  when,  on  the  30th  of  April, 
it  began  to  touch  the  fouth  parts  of  England  about  two  in 
the  afternoon  ;  its  central  appearance  t  iling  in  the  Ame¬ 
rican  fouth  feas,  and  traverfing  Peru  and  the  Amazons 
country,  through  the  Atlantic  ocean  into  Africa,  and  fet- 
ting  in  the  /Ethiopian  continent,  not  far  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Red  Sea.  Its  next  vifible  period  was,  after 
three  Chaldean  revolutions,  in  1676,  on  the  firft  of  June, 
riling  central  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  palling  us  about  nine 
in  the  morning,  with  four  digits  eclipfed  on  the  under 
limb,  and  letting  in  the  gulph  of  Cochinchina  in  the  Eaft 
Indies.  It  being  now  near  the  folftice,  this  eclipfe  was  vi¬ 
fible  the  very  next  return  in  1694,  in  the  evening  ;  and  in 
two  periods  more,  which  was  in  1730,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
was  feen  about  half  eclipfed  juft  after  fun-rife,  and  ob- 
ferved  both  at  Wirtemberg  in  Germany,  and  Pekin  in 
China,  foon  after  which  it  went  off. 

Eighteen  years  more  afforded  us  this  eclipfe  again,  which 
fell  on  the  14th  of  July,  1748,  The  next  vifible  return 
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happened  on  July  25th,  17 66,  in  the  evening,  about  four 
digits  eclipfed  ;  and,  after  two  periods  more,  it  will  hap¬ 
pen  on  Auguft  16th,  1802,  early  in  the  morning,  about 
live  digits,  the  centre  coming  from  the  north  frozen  con¬ 
tinent,  by  the  capes  of  Norway,  through  Tartary,  China, 
and  Japan,  to  the  Ladrone  (Hands,  where  it  goes  off. 

Again,  in  1820,  Ad  guff  26  th,  between  one  and  two,  it 
will  be  a  great  eclipfe  at  London,  about  ten  digits  ;  but, 
happening  fo  near  the  equinox,  the  centre  will  leave  every 
part  of  Britain  to  the  weft,  and  enter  Germany  at  Embden, 
pairing  by  Venice,  Naples,  Grand  Cairo,  and  fet  in  the 
gulf  of  Baffora  near  that  city.  It  will  be  no  more  vifible 
till  1874,  when  five  digits  will  be  qbfcured  (the  centre 
being  now  about  to  leave  the  Earth)  on  September  28th. 
lit  1892,  the  Sun  will  go  down  eclipfed  in  London;  and 
again,  in  1928,  the  pallage  of  the  centre  will  be  in  the 
expanding  though  there  will  be  two  digits  eclipfed  at  Lon¬ 
don,  Odlober  the  31ft  of  that  year,  and  about  the  year 
2090  the  whole  penumbra  will  be  worn  off;  whence  no 
more  returns  of  this  eclipfe  can  happen  till  after  a  revo¬ 
lution  of  ten  thoufaod  years. 

From  thefe  remarks  on  the  entire  revolution  of  this 
eclipfe,  we  may  gather,  that  a  thoufand  years  more  or  lefs 
(for  there  are  Come  irregularities  that  may  protraft  or 
lengthen  this  period  100  years)  complete  the  whole  ter- 
reftrial  phenomena  of  any  fingle  eclipfe  :  and  fince  twenty 
periods  of  fifty-four  years  -each,  and  about  thirty-three 
days,  comprehend  the  .entire  extent  of  their  revolution,  it 
is  evident,  that  the  times  of  the  returns  will  pafs  through 
a  circuit  of  one  year  and  ten  months,  every  Chaldean  pe¬ 
riod  being  ten  or  eleven  days  later,  and  of  the  equable  ap¬ 
pearances,  about  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  days.  Thus, 
though  this  eclipfe  happens  about  the  middle  ot  July,  no 
other  fubfequent  eclipfe  of  this  period  will  return  till  the 
middle  of  the  fame  month  again 3  but  wear  conftantly 
.each  period  ten  or  eleven  days  forward,  and  at  laft  appear 
in  winter  ;  but  then  it  begins  to  ceafe  from  affe&ing  us. 
Another  conclufion  from  this  revolution  may  be  drawn, 
that  there  w  ill  feldom  be  any  more  than  two  great  eclipfes 
, of  the  Sun  in  the  interval  of  this  period,  and  thefe  follow 
fometimes  next  return,  and  often  at  greater  diftances. 
That  of  1715  returned  again  in  1735  very  great  ;  but  this 
prefent  eclipfe  will  not  be  great  till  the  year  1820,  which 
is  a  revolution  of  four  Chaldean  periods  :  fo  that  the  ir¬ 
regularities  of  their  circuits  mull  undergo  new  computa¬ 
tions  to  aflign  them  exactly. 

Nor  do  all  eclipfes  come  in  at  the  fouth  pole  :  that  de¬ 
pends  altogether  on  the  pofition  of  the  lunar  nodes,  which 
•will  bring  in  as  many  from  the  expanfum  one  way  as  the 
other  ;  and  fuch  eclipfes  will  wear  more  lbutherly  by  de¬ 
grees,  contrary  to  what  happens  in  the  prefent  cafe.  The 
eclipfe,  for  example,  of  1736,  in  September,  had  its  cen¬ 
tre  in  the  expanfum.,  and  let  about  the  middle  of  its  ob- 
feurity  in  Britain;  it  will  wear  in  at  the  north  pole,  and, 
in  the  year  2600,  or  thereabouts,  go  off  into  theexpanfum 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Earth.  The  eclipfes  therefore 
which  happened  about  the  creation  are  little  more  than 
half-way  yet  of  their  ethereal  circuit;  and  will  be  4000 
years  before  they  enter  the  Earth  any  more.  This  grand 
revolution  feems  to  have  been  entirely  unknown  to  the  an¬ 
cients.  A  longer  period  than  the  above-mentioned,  for 
comparing  and  examining  eclipfes  which  happen  at  long 
intervals  of  time,  is  557 yr.  2jd.  iSh.  30'.  11".  in  which 
time  there  are  6890  mean  lunations;  and  the  Sun  and  node 
meet  again  fo  nearly  as  to  be  but  1  j"  diftant.;  but  then  it 
ir  not  the  lame  ecliple  that  returns,  as  in  the  iliorter  pe¬ 
riod  above-mentioned. 

Of  COMETS. 

Of  all  the  celeftial  bodies,  comets  have  given  rife  to  the 
greateft  number  of  fpeculations  and  conjectures.  Their 
lirange  appearance  has  in  all  ages  been  a  matter  of  terror 
to  the  uninformed,  who  I  ave  generally  looked  upon  them 
to  be  evil  omens,  and  forerunners  of  war,  peltilence,  &c. 
Thus,  in  ancient  times,  they  were  imagined  toLe  prodi- 
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gies  hung  out  by  the  immediate  hand  of  God  in  the  hea¬ 
vens,-  and  intended  to  alarm  the  world.  Their  nature  be¬ 
ing  now  better  underftood,  they  are  no  longer  terrible  :  but 
as  there  are  Hill  many  w  ho  think  them  to  be  lupernatural 
warnings,  portents  of  future  events,  it  may  not  be  impro¬ 
per  to  obferve,  that  the  nrchitedt  of  the  univerfe  has  fra¬ 
med  every  part  according  to  divine  order,  and  fubjedted 
all  things  to  laws  and  regulations  ;  that  he  does  not  hurl 
at  random  ftars  and  worlds,  and  diforder  the  fyftem  of  the 
whole  glorious  frame,  to  produce  falfe  apprehenlions  of 
diftant  events,  fears  without  foundation  and  without  ufe. 
Religion  glories  in  the  tell  of  realon,  of  knowledge,  and 
of  true  wifdom  ;  it  is  every  way  connected  with,  and  is  al¬ 
ways  elucidated,  by  them.  From  philofophy  we  may  learn, 
that,  the  more  the  works  of  the  fuprenie  Author  of  the 
univerfe  are  underftood,  the  more  he  mult  be  adored  ;  and 
that  his  fuperintendancy  over  every  portion  is  niore  clearly 
evinced,  and  more  fully  exprelfed,  by  their  unvaried 
courfe,  than  by  ten  thoufand  deviations. 

The  exiltence  of  an  univerlal  connection  between  all 
parts  of  the  fiderial  heavens  is  now  generally  admitted. 
Comets  undoubtedly  form  a  part  of  this  great  chain  ;  but 
of  the  part  they  occupy,  and  of  the  ufes  for  which  they 
exift,  we  are  in  a  great  meafure  ignorant.  It  is  a  portion 
of  fcience  whofe  perfection  is  referved  for  feme  diftant 
day,  when  thefe  bodies,  and  their  vail  orbits,  may,  by 
long  knd  accurate  obfervation,  be  added  to  the  known 
parts  of  the  folar  fyftem  ;  when  aftronomy  will  appear  with 
new  lights,  after  all  our  dilcoveries,  great  as  we  at  pre¬ 
fent  imagine  them  to  be.  Upon  the  whole,  the  aftronomy 
of  comets  is  very  imperfect ;  for  but  little  can  be  known 
with  certainty  where  but  little  can  be  feen.  Comets  af¬ 
ford  few  obfervations  on  which  to  ground  conjecture,  and 
are  for  the  greateft  part  of  their  courfe  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  vifion.  They  are  fometimes  called  blazing Jlars, 
becaufe  they  are  ufually  attended  with  a  long  train  of  light, 
tending  always  oppofite  to  the  Siin,  and  of  a  fainter  luftre 
the  farther  it  is  from  tire  body  of  the  comet.  And  hence 
arifes  the  divifion  of  comets,  into  three  kinds,  viz.  bearded , 
tailed, ,  and  hairy ;  though,  in  reality,  this  divifion  rather  re¬ 
lates  to  the  fevcral  circumftances  of  the  fame  comet,  than 
to  the  phenomena  of  feveral.  Thus,  when  the  comet  is 
eaftward  of  the  Sun,  and  moves  from  him,  it  is  faid  to  be 
bearded,  becaufe  the  light  precedes  it  in  the  manner  of  a 
beard,  as  ftiewn  at  Jig.S,  of  the  Aftronomical- Plate  V. 
When  the  comet  is  weft  ward  of  the  Sun,  and  fets  after 
him,  it  is  faid  to  be  tailed,  becaufe  the  train  of  light  fol¬ 
lows  it  in  the  manner  of  a  tail,  as  (hewn  at  Jig.  9.  And, 
laftly,  when  the  Sun  and  comet  are  diametrically  oppofite, 
the  Earth  being  between  them,  the  train  is  hid  behind  the 
body  of  the  comet,  excepting  the  extremities,  which,  be¬ 
ing  broader  than  the  body  of  the  comet,  appear  as  it  were 
around  it,  like  a  border  of  hair,  or  coma,  from  whence  the 
comet  derives  its  name.  This  form  of  it  is  ftiewn  at  Jig. 
10,  in  the  fame  Plate.  But  there  have  been  comets  whofe 
difk  was  as  clear,  round,  and  well-defined,  as  that  of  Jupiter, 
without  either  tail,  beard,  or  coma. 

Philofophers  and  aftronomers,  of  all  ages,  have  been 
much  divided  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  comets. 
Diodorus  Siculus  and  Apollonius  Myndius,  in  Seneca, 
inform  us,  that  many  of  the  Chaldeans  held  them  to  be 
lafting  bodies,  having  dated  revolutions  as  well  as  the  pla¬ 
nets,  but  in  orbits  vaftly  more  exteniive  ;  on  which  account 
they  are  only  vifible  while  near  the  Earth,  but  difappear 
again  when  they  go  into  the  higher  regions.  Others  of  them 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  comets  were  only  meteors  raifed 
very  high  in  the  air,  which  bla,ze  for  a  while,  and  difap¬ 
pear  when  the  matter  of  which  they  confift  is  confumed  or 
difperfed.  Some  of  the  Greeks,  before  the  time  of  Ari- 
ftotle,  fuppofed  that  a  comet  was  a  vaft  heap  or  aftemblage 
of  very  (mall  ftars  meeting  together,  by  reafon  of  the  ine¬ 
qualities  of  their  motions,  and  fo  uniting  into  a  vifible 
mafs,  by  the  union  of  al!  their  (jnall  lights;  which  mull: 
again  difappear,  as  thofe  ftars  feparated,  and  each  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  its  courfe.  Pythagoras,  however,  accounted 
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Them  a  kind  of  planets  or  Wandering  ftars,  difappear'rng  in 
the  fuperior  parts  of  their  orbits,  and  becoming  vilible  only 
in  the  lower  parts  of  them.  But  Ariftotle  held,  that  co¬ 
mets  were  only  a  kind  of  tranfient  fires,  or  meteors,  con¬ 
fining  of  exhalations  raffed  to  the  upper  region  ot  the  air, 
and  there  fet  on  fire;  far  below  the  courfe  of  the  Moon. 

Seneca,  who  lived  in  the  firft  Century,  and  who  had  feen 
two  or  three  comets  himfelf,  plainly  intimates  that  he 
thought  them  above  the  Moon ;  and  argues  ftfongly  againft 
thofe  who  fuppofed  them  to  be  meteors,  or  who  held  other 
abfurd  opinions  concerning  them ;  declaring  his  belief  that 
they  were  not  fires  fuddenly  kindled,  but  the  eternal  pro¬ 
ductions  of  nature.  He  points  out  alfo  the  only  way  to 
arrive  at  a  certainty  on  this  fubjeft,  viz.  by  collecting  a 
number  of  obfervations  concerning  their  appearance,  in  or¬ 
der  to  difcover  whether  they  return  periodically  or  not. 

For  this  purpofe  (fays  he)  one  age  is  not  fufficient;  but 
the  time  will. come  when  the  nature  of  comets  and  their 
magnitudes  will  be  demonfirated,  and  the  routes  they  take, 
fo  different  from  the  planets,  explained.  Pofierity  will 
then  wonder,  that  the  preceding  ages  fliould  be  ignorant 
of  matters  fo  plain  and  eafy  to  be  known.”  For  a  long 
time  this  prediction  of  Seneca  feemed  not  likely  to  be  ful¬ 
filled  ;  and  Tycho  Brahe  was  the  firft  among  the  moderns 
who  reftored  the  comets  to  their  true  rank  in  the  creation ; 
for,  after  diligently  obferving  the  comet  of  1 577,  and  find¬ 
ing  that  it  had  no  fenfible  diurnal  parallax,  he  afligned  it 
its  true  place  in  the  planetary  regions.  See  his  book  de 
.Cometa,  anni  1577. 

Hevelius,  from  a  great  number  of  obfervations,  pro- 
pofed  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  comets,  like  the  folar  ma¬ 
culae,  or  fpots,  are  formed  or  condenfed  out  of  the  grofler 
exhalations  of  his  body  ;  in  which  he  differs  but  little  from 
the  opinion  of  Kepler.  James  Bernoulli,  in  his  Syftema 
Cometarum,  imagined  that  comets  were  no  other  than  the 
fatellites  of  fome  very  diftant  planet,  which  was  itfelf  iu- 
vifible  to  us  on  account  of  its  diftance,  as  were  alfo  the 
fatellites  unlefs  when  in  a  certain  part  of  their  orbits. 
Des  Cartes  advances  another  opinion  :  he  conjectures  that 
comets  are  only  ftars,  formerly  fixed,  like  the  reft,  in  the 
heavens ;  but  which  becoming  gradually  covered  with  ma¬ 
culae,  or  fpots,  and  at  length  wholly  deprived  of  their  light, 
cannot  keep  their  places,  but  are  carried  off  by  the  vor¬ 
tices  of  the  circumjacent  ftars;  and,  in  proportion  to  their 
magnitude  and  folidity,  moved  in  Inch  a  manner,  as  to  be 
'brought  nearer  the  orb  of  Saturn,  and  thus,  coming  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  the  Sun’s  light,  rendered  vilible. 

But  the  vanity  of  all  thefe  hypothefes  now  abundantly 
appears  from  the  obferved  phenomena  of  comets,  and  from 
the  doCtrine  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  The  comets,  he  fays, 
are  compaCt,  folid,  fixed,  and  durable,  bodies;  in  faff,  a 
kind  of  planets,  which  move  in  very  oblique  and  eccen¬ 
tric  orbits,  every  way,  with  the  greateft  freedom;  perfe- 
vering  in  their  motions,  even  againfi:  the  courfe  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  planets  :  and  their  tail  is  a  very  thin  and  (lender 
vapour,  emitted  by  the  head  or  nucleus  of  the  comet,  ig¬ 
nited  or  healed  by  the  Sun.  This  theory  of  comets  at 
once  folves  their  principal  phenomena,  which  are  as  follow  : 

Firft,  Thofe  comets  which  move  according  to  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  figns,  do  all,  a  little  before  they  difappear,  ei¬ 
ther  advance  flower  than  ufual,  or  elfe  go  retrograde,  if 
the  Earth  be  between  them  and  the  Sun ;  but  more  fwiftly 
if  the  Earth  be  placed  in  a  contrary  part.  On  the  other 
hand,  thofe  which  proceed  contrary  to  the  order  of  the 
figns,  move  more  fwiftly  than  ufual,  if  the  Earth  be  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  Sun  ;  and  more  (lowly,  or  elfe  are  re¬ 
trograde,  when  the  Earth  is  in  a  contrary  part.  For,  fince 
this  courfe  is  not  among  the  fixed  ftars,  but  among  the 
planets,  as  the  motion  of  the  Earth  either  confpires  with 
them,  or  goes  againfi  them,  their  appearance,  with  refpect 
to  the  Earth,  muft  be  changed  ;  and,  like  the  planets,  they 
mu  ft  fometimes  appear  to  move  fwifter,  fometimes  flower, 
and  fometimes  to  be  retrograde.  2.  So  long  as  their  ve¬ 
locity  is  increafed,  they  nearly  move  in  great  circles;  but, 
towards  the  end  of  their  courfe,  they  deviate  from  thofe 
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circles;  and,  when  the  Earth  proceeds  one  w*y,  they  go 
the  contrary  way.  Becaufe,  in  the  end  of  their  courfe, 
when  they  recede  almoft  directly  from  the  Sun,  that  part 
of  the  apparent  motion  which  ariles  from  the  parallax’* 
muft  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  w  hole  apparent  mo¬ 
tion.  3.  The  comets  move  ill  ellipfes,  having  one  of  their 
foci  in  the  centre  ot  the  Sun;  and,  by  radii  drawn  to  the 
Sun,  deferibe  areas  proportional  to  the  times.  Becaufe 
they  do  not  wander  precarioutly  from  one  fictitious  vortex 
to  another;  but,  making  a  part  of  tire  folar  fyftem,  return 
perpetually,  and  run  a  conftant  round.  Hence,  their  el¬ 
liptic  orbits  being  very  long  and  eccentric,  they  become 
i n vilible  when  in  that  part  which  is  mod  remote  from  the 
Sun.  And,  from  the  curvity  of  the  paths  of  comets,  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  concludes,  that,  when  they  difappear,  they 
are  much  beyond  the  orbit  of  Jupiter  ;  and  that,  in  their 
perihelion,  they  frequently  deicend  within  the  orbits  of 
Mars  and  the  inferior  planets.  4,  The  light  of  their  nu¬ 
clei,  or  bodies,  increafes  as  they  recede  from  the  Earth 
towards  the  Sun ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  decreafes  as  they 
recede  from  the  Sun.  Becaufe,  as  they  are  in  the  regions 
of  the  planets,  their  accefs  towards  the  Sun  bears  a  con- 
liderable  proportion  to  their  whole  diftance.  5.  Their 
tails  appear  the  largeft  andbrighteft  immediately  after  their 
tranfit  through  the  region  of  the  Sun,  or  after  their  peri¬ 
helion.  Becaufe  then  their  heads,  being  the  mod  heateij, 
will  emit  the  moft  vapours.  From  the  light  of  the  nu¬ 
cleus  we  infer  their  vicinity  to  the  Earth,  and  that  they 
are  by  no  means  in  the  region  of  the  fixed  ftars,  as  fome 
have  imagined  ;  fince,  in  that  cafe,  their  heads  would  be  no 
more  illuminated  by  the  Sun  than  the  planets  are  by  th£ 
fixed  ftars.  6.  The  tails  always  decline  from  a  juft  oppo- 
fition  to  the  Sun  towards  thofe  parts  which  the  nuclei  or 
bodies  pafs  over,  in  their  progrefs  through  their  orbits. 
Becaufe  all  fmoke,  or  vapour,  emitted  from  a  body  in  mo¬ 
tion,  tends  upwards  obliquely,  ftill  receding  from  that 
parts  towards  which  the  fmoking  body  proceeds.  7.  This 
declination,  cateris  paribus,  is  the  fmalleft  when  the  nuclei 
approach  neareft  the  Sun  :  and  it  is  alfo  lefs  near  the  nu¬ 
cleus,  or  head,  than  towards  the  extremity  of  the  tail. 
Becaufe  the  vapour  afeends  more  fwiftly  near  the  head  of 
the  comet,  than  in  the  higher  extremity  of  its  tail ;  and 
alfo  when  the  comet  is  nearer  the  Sun,  than  when  it  is  far¬ 
ther  off.  8.  The  tails  are  fomewhat  brighter,  and  more 
diftiniftly  defined,  in  their  convex,  than  in  their  concave, 
part.  Becaufe  the  vapour  in  the  convex  part,  which  goes 
firft,  being  fomewhat  nearer  and  denfer,  reflects  the  light 
more  copioully.  9.  The  tails  always  appear  broader  at 
their  upper  extremity,  than  near  the  centre  of  the  comet. 
Becaufe  the  vapour  in  a  free  (pace  continually  rarefies  and 
dilates.  10.  The  tails 'are  always  tranfparent,  and  the 
fmalleft  ftars  appear  through  them.  Becaufe'  they  confift, 
of  infinitely  thin  vapour. 

The  nuclei,  which  are  the  heads,  or  bodies,  of  comets, 
viewed  through  a  telefcope,  fheyv  a  face  very  different  from 
thofe  of  the  fixed  ftars  or  planets.  They  are  liable  to  ap¬ 
parent  changes,  which  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  aferibes  to  chan¬ 
ges  in  their  atmofphere  ;  and  this  opinion  was  confirmed 
by  obfervations  of  the  comet  in  174+.  Hift,  Acad,  Scienc. 
1744.  Sturmius  fays,  that,  by  obferving  the  comet  of 
1680  with  a  telefcope,  it  appeared  like  a  coal  dimly  glow¬ 
ing,  or  a  rude  mafs  of  matter  illuminated  with  a  dufky 
fumid  light,  lefs  fenfible  towards  the  extremes  than  in  the 
middle ;  whereas  a  ftar  appears  with  a  round  difk,  and  a 
vivid  light. 

Of  the  comet  of  1661,  Hevelius  obferves,  that  its  body 
was  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  very  bright  and  confpicuous, 
but  without  any  glittering  light :  in  the  middle  was  a  denfi; 
ruddy  nucleus,  almoft  equal  to  Jupiter,  encompaffed  by  a 
much  fainter,  thinner,  matter.  February  5,  its  head  was 
fomewhat  larger  and  brighter,  and  of  a  gold  colour;  but 
its  light  more  dufky  than  the  ftars  :  and  here  the  nucleus 
appeared  divided  into  feveral  parts.  February  6,  the  difk 
was  leftened  ;  the  parts  of  the  nucleus  ftill  exifted,  though 
lefs  than  before:  one  of  them,  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
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di(k,  on  the  left,  much  denfer  and  brighter  than  the  reft  ; 
its  body  round,  and  reprefenting  a  very  lucid  little  ftar  : 
the  nuclei  (till  encompaifed  with  another  kind  of  matter. 
February  io,  the  head  fomewhat  more  obfcure,  and  the 
nuclei  more  confuted,  but  brighter  at  top  tlian  bottom. 
February  13,  t lie  head  diminiftied  much  both  in  fize  and 
fplendour.  March  2,  its  roundnefs  a  little  impaired,  and 
its  edges  lacerated,  &e.  March  28,  very  pale,  and  ex¬ 
ceeding  thin;  its  matter  much  difperfed ;  and  no  diftinct 
nucleus  at  all  appearing.  Weigelius,  who  faw  the  comet 
of  16-64,  as  alfo  the  Moon,  and  a  fmall  cloud  in  the  hori¬ 
zon  illuminated  by  the  Sun  at  the  fame  time,  obferved, 
that  through  the  telefcope  the  Moon  appeared  of  a  con¬ 
tinued  luminous  furface :  but  the  comet  very  different; 
being  exactly  like  the  little  cloud.  And  from  thefe  ob- 
fervations  it  was  that  Hevelius  formed  his  opinion,  that 
comets  are  like  maculae  or  fpots  formed  out  of  the  folar 
exhalations. 

The  eftimates  that  have  been  given  of  the  magnitude  of 
comets  by  Tycho  Brahe,  Hevelius,  and  fome  others,  are 
not  very  accurate;  as  it  does  not  appear  that  they  diftin- 
guifhed  between  the  nucleus  and  tire  furrounding  atmof- 
phere.  Thus  Tycho  computes  that  the  true  diameter  of 
the  comet  in  1577  was  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the 
Earth,  as  3  is  to  14;  and  Hevelius  made  the  diameter  of 
the  comet  of  1652  to  that  of  the  Earth,  as  52  to  100.  But 
the  diameter  of  the  atmofphere  is  often  10  or  15  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  nucleus :  the  former,  in  the  comet  of 
1682,  was  meafured  by  Flamftead,  and  found  to  be  2', 
when  the  diameter  of  the  nucleus  alone  was  only  11"  or 
12".  Though  fome  comets,  eftimated  by  a  comparifon 
©f  their  diftance  and  apparent  magnitude,  have  been  jud¬ 
ged  much  larger  than  the  Moon,  and  even  equal  to  fome 
of  the  primary  planets.  The  diameter  of  that  of  1744, 
when  at  the  diftance  of  the  Sun  from  us,  meafured  about 
1',  w  hich  makes  its  diamete.  oout  three  times  that  of  the 
Earth  :  at  another  time,  the  diameter  of  its  nucleus  was 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  planet  Jupiter. 

There  have  been  various  conjectures  concerning  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  tails  of  comets.  The  opinion  of  the  ancient 
philofophers,  and  of  Ariftotle  himfelf,  was,  that  the  tail 
is  a  very  thin  fiery  vapour  arifing  from  the  comet.  Apian, 
Cardan,  Tycho,  and  others,  believed,  that  the  Sun’s  rays, 
being  propagated  through  the  tranfparent  head  of  the  co¬ 
met,  were  refracted,  as  in  a  lens.  But  the  figure  of  the 
tail  does  not  anfwer  to  this ;  and,  moreover,  there  ftiould 
be  fome  reflecting  fubftance  to  render  the  rays  vifible,  in 
like  manner  as  there  muft  be  duft  or  fmoke  flying  about  in 
a  dark  room,  in  order  that  a  ray  of  light  entering  it  may 
be  feen  by  a  fpeCtator  (landing  fide-ways  from  it.  Kep¬ 
ler  fuppofed,  that  the  rays  of  the  Sun  carry  away  fome 
of  the  grofs  parts  of  the  comet  which  reflects  the  Sun’s 
rays,  and  gives  theappearance  of  a  tail.  Hevelius  thought, 
that  the  thinned  parts  of  the  atmofphere  of  a  comet  are 
rarefied  by  the  force  of  the  heat,  and  driven  from  the  fore¬ 
part  and  each  fide  of  the  comet  towards  the  parts  turned 
from  the  Sun.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  thinks,  that  the  tail  of 
a  comet  is  a  very  thin  vapour,  which  the  head,  or  nucleus, 
of  a  comet,  fends  out  by  reafon  of  its  heat.  He  fuppo- 
fes,  that  when  a  comet  is  defcending  to  its  perihelion,  the 
vapours  behind  the  comet,  in  refpett  to  the  Sun,  being  ra¬ 
refied  by  t he  Sun’s  heat,  afcend,  and  take  up  with  them 
the  reflecting  particles  with  w  hich  the  tail  iscompofed,  as 
air  rarefied  by  heat  carries  up  the  particles  of  fmoke  in  a 
chimney.  But,  as  beyond  the  atmofphere  of  a  comet,  the 
ethereal  air  {auram  atheream)  is  extremely  rare,  he  attri¬ 
butes  fomething  to  the  Sun’s  rays  carrying  with  them  the 
particles  of  the  atmofphere  of  the  comet.  And,  when 
'■the  tail  is  thus  formed,  it,  like  the  nucleus,  gravitates  to¬ 
wards  the  "Sun;  and,  by  the  projectile  force  it  received 
from  the  comet,  it  deferibes  an  ellipfe  about  the  Sun,  and 
accompanies  the  comet.  It  conduces  alfo  to  the  afeent  of 
thefe  vapou/s,  that  they  revolve  about  the  Sun,  and  there¬ 
fore  endeavour  to  recede  from  it;  whilft  the  atmofphere 
«f  the  -Sun  is  either  at  reft  or  moves  with  fuch  a  flow  mo- 
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tion  as  it  can  acquire  from  the  rotation  of  the  Sun  about 
its  axis.  Thefe  are  the  caufes  of  the  afeent  of  the  tails 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sun,  where  the  orbit  has  a 
greater  curvature,  and  the  comet  moves  in  a  denfer  atmof¬ 
phere.  The  tail  of  the  comet  therefore,  being  formed  from 
the  heat  of  the  Sun,  will  increafe  till  it  comes  to  its  peri¬ 
helion,  and  decreafe  afterwards.  The  atmofphere  of  tlie 
comet  is  diminiflied  as  the  tail  increafes,  and  is  leaft  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  comet  has  patted  its  perihelion,  where  it 
fometimes  appears  covered  with  a  thick  black  fmoke.  As 
the  vapour  receives  two  motions  when  it  leaves  the  comet, 
it  goes  on  with  the  compound  motion,  and  therefore  the. 
tail  will  not  be  turned  direCtly  from  the  Sun,  but  decline 
from  it  towards  thofe  parts  which  are  left  by  the  comet; 
and,  meeting  vvitii  a  fmall  refiftance  from  the  ether,  will 
be  a  little  curved.  When  the  fpeCtator  therefore  is  in  the 
plane  of  the  comet’s  orbit,  the  curvature  will  not  appear. 
The  vapour,  thus  rarefied  and  dilated,  may  be  at  laft  flut¬ 
tered  through  the  heavens,  and  be  gathered  up  by  the 
planets,  to  iupply  the  place  of  thofe  fluids  which  are  (pent 
in  vegetation,  and  converted  into  earth.  This  is  the  fub¬ 
ftance  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  account  of  the  tails  of  comets. 

But  Mr.  Rowning,  not  fatisfied  with  this  folution  of 
the  phenomena,  accounts  for  the  tails  of  comets  in  the 
following  manner:  It  is  well  known,  fays  he,  that  when 
the  Sun’s  light  paflfes  through  the  atmofphere  of  any  bo¬ 
dy,  as  the  Earth,  that  which  pafles  on  one  fide  is  by  the 
refraCtion  made  to  converge  towards  that  which  pafles  on 
the  oppofite  fide  ;  and  this  convergency  is  not  wholly  ef¬ 
fected  either  at  the  entrance  of  the  light  into  the  atmof¬ 
phere,  or  at  its  exit  on  going  out ;  but,  beginning  at  its 
entrance,  it  increafes  in  every  point  of  its  progrefs.  It  is 
alfo  agreed,  that  the  atmofpheres  of  the  comets  are  very 
large  and  denfe  :  he  therefore  fuppofes,  that  by  fuch  time 
as  the  light  of  the  Sun  has  palled  through  a  conflderable 
part  of  the  atmofphere  of  the  comet,  the  rays  are  fo  far 
refraCted  towards  each  other,  that  they  then  begin  fenfibly 
to  illuminate  it,  or  rather  the  vapours  floating  in  it,  and 
fo  render  that  part  they  have  yet  to  pafs  through  vifible 
to  us  :  and  that  this  portion  of  the  atmofphere  of  a  comet, 
thus  illuminated,  appears  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  beam  of 
the  Sun’s  light,  and  pafles  under  the  denomination  of  a 
comet’s  tail.  Rowning' s  Nat.  Philof.  part  4,  chap.  11. 

M.  Euler,  Mem.  Berlin,  tom.  ii.  p.  117 ,  thinks  there  is 
a  great  affinity  between  the  tails  of  comets,  the  zodiacal 
light,  and  the  aurora  borealis,  and  that  the  common  caufe 
of  all  of  them,  is  the  aCtion  of  the  Sun’s  light  on  the  at¬ 
mofpheres  of  tlie  comets,  of  the  Sun,  and  of  the  Earth. 
He  iuppofes,  that  the  impulfe  of  the  rays  of  light  on  the 
atmofphere  of  comets,  may  drive  fome  of  the  finer  par¬ 
ticles  of  that  atmofphere  far  beyond  its  limits  ;  and  that 
this  force  of  impulfe,  combined  with  that  of  gravity  to¬ 
wards  the  comet,  would  produce  a  tail,  which  would  al¬ 
ways  be  in  opposition  to  the  Sun,  if  the  comet  did  not 
move.  But  the  motion  of  the  comet  in  its  orbit,  and  about 
an  axis,  muft  vary  the  pofition  and  figure  of  the  tail,  giv¬ 
ing  it  a  curvature,  and  deviation,  from  a  line  joining  the 
centres  of  the  Sun  and  comet;  and,  that  this  deviation 
will  be  greater,  as  the  orbit  of  the  comet  has  the  greater 
curvature,  and  as  the  motion  of  the  comet  is  more  rapid. 
It  may  even  happen,  that  the  velocity  of  the  comet,  in  its 
perihelion,  may  be  fo  great,  that  the  force  of  the  Sun’s 
rays  may  produce  a  new  tail,  before  the  old  one  can  fol¬ 
low  ;  in  which  cafe,  the  comet  might  have  two  or  more 
tails.  The  poffibility  of  this  is  confirmed  by  the  comet  of 
1744,  which  was  obferved  to  have  feveral  tails  while  it 
was  in  its  perihelion. 

Dr.  Hamilton,  in  his  Philofophical  Eflays,  urges  feveral 
objections  againlt  the  Newtonian  hypothelis  ;  and  ohferves, 
that  we  have  no  abfolute  proof  of  the  exiftence  of  a  folar 
atmofphere  ;  and,  if  we  had,  that,  when  the  comet  is  mo¬ 
ving  in  its  perihelion  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  its  tail,  the  vapours  which  then  arife,  parta¬ 
king  of  the  great  velocity  of  the  comet,  and  being  alfo 
fpecifically  lighter  than  the  medium  in  which  tliey  move, 
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mufl;  differ  a  much  greater  refinance  tlian  the  denfe  body 
Of  the  comet  does,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  left  behind, 
and  would  not  appear  oppofite  to  the  Sun  ;  and  afterwards 
they  ought  to  appear  towards  the  Sun.  Alfo,  if  the  fplen- 
dour  of  the  tails  be  owing  to  the  reflection  and  refraCtion 
of  the  Sun's  rays,  it  ought  to  diminifli  the  luftrc  of  the 
(tars  feen  through  it,  which  would  have  their  light  reflect¬ 
ed  and  refrafted  in  like  manner,  and  confequently  their 
brightnefs  would  be  diminifhed. 

Dr.  Halley,  in  his  defcription  of  the  aurora  borealis  in 
j y  1 6 ,  fays,  “  The  ftreams  of  light  fo  much  refembled  the 
long  tails  of  comets,  that  at  firft  fight  they  might  well  be 
taken  for  fuch.”  And  afterwards,  “  this  light  feems  to 
have  a  great  affinity  to  that  which  the  effluvia  of  eleCtric 
bodies  emit  in  the  dark.”  Pkii.TranJ'.  No.cccxlvii.  D.de 
Mairan  alfo  calls  the  tail  of  a  comet,  the  aurora  borealis 
of  the  comet.  This  opinion  Dr.  Hamilton  (upports  by  the 
following  arguments:  A  fpeftator,  at  a  diftance  from  the 
Earth,  would  fee  the  aurora  borealis  in  the  form  of  a  tail 
oppolite  to  the  Sun,  as  the  tail  of  a  comet  lies.  The  au¬ 
rora  borealis  has  no  effeft  upon  the  ftars  feen  through  it, 
nor  has  the  tail  of  a  comet.  The  atmofphere  is  known  to 
abound  with  eleCtric  matter,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
eledtric  matter  in  vacuo  is  exactly  like  the  appearance  of 
the  aurora  borealis,  which,  from  its  great  altitude,  may  be 
confidered  to  be  in  as  perfeft  a  vacuum  as  we  can  make. 
The  eledtric  matter  in  vacuo  differs  the  rays  of  light  to 
pafs  through,  without  being  affe&ed  by  them.  The  tail 
of  a  comet  does  not  expand  itfelf  iideways,  nor  does  the 
eledtric  matter.  Hence  he  fuppofes  the  tails  of  comets, 
the  aurora  borealis,  and  the  eledtric  fluid,  to  be  matter  of 
the  fame  kind.  We  may  add,  as  a  farther  confirmation 
of  this  opinion,  that  the  comet  in  1607  appeared  to  flioot 
out  the  end  of  its  tail.  Le  P.  Cyfat  remarked  the  un¬ 
dulations  of  the  tail  of  the  comet  in  16x8.  Hevelius  ob- 
fet  ved  the  fame  in  the  tails  of  the  comets  in  1652  and  1661. 
M.  Pingre  took  notice  of  the  fame  appearance  in  the  co¬ 
met  of  1769.  Thefe  are  circumftarrces  exactly  frmilar  to 
the  aurora  borealis.  Dr.  Hamilton  conjectures,  that  the 
life  of  the  comets  may  be  to  bring  the  eledtric  matter, 
which  continually  elcapes  from  the  planets,  back  into  the 
planetary  regions.  “  Thefe  arguments  (fays  Mr.  Vince) 
are  ttrongly  in  favour  of  this  hypotheiis  ;  and,  if  this 
be  true,  we  may  farther  add,  that  the  tails  are  hollow  ;  for, 
if  the  eledtric  fluid  only  proceed  in  its  firft  direction,  and 
do  not  diverge  fideways,  the  parts  direCtly  behind  the  co¬ 
met  will  not  be  filled  with  it ;  and  this  thinnefs  of  the  tails 
will  account  for  the  appearance  of  the  ftars  thro’  thein.” 

With  refpeCt  to  the  motions  of  comets,  Kepler,  who  had 
an  opportunity  of  obferving  two  of  them,  concluded, 
“  that  comets  moved  freely  through  the  planetary  orbs, 
with  a  motion  not  much  different  from  a  rectilinear  one; 
but  of  what  kind  he  could  not  precifely  determine.”  He¬ 
velius  embraced  the  fame  hypotheiis  of  a  rectilinear  mo¬ 
tion  ;  but,  finding  his  calculations  did  not  perfectly  agree 
with  his  obfervations,  he  concluded,  “that  the  "path  of  a 
comet  was  bent  in  a  curve  line,  concave  towards  tlieJSun.” 
lie  fuppofed  a  comet  to  be  generated  in  the  atmofphere  of 
a  planet,  and  to  be  difeharged  from  it,  partly  by  the  ro¬ 
tation  of  the  planet,  and  then  to  revolve  about  t he  Sun 
in  a  parabola  by  the  force  of  projection  and  its  tendency 
to  the  Sun,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  projeCtile  upon  the 
Earth’s  furface  deferibes  a  parabola.  At  length,  the  fa¬ 
mous  comet  in  1680,  delcending  nearly  in  a  right  line  to¬ 
wards  the  Sun,  arofe  again  from  it  in  like  manner,  which 
proved  its  motion  in  a  curve  about  the  Sun.  G.  S.  Doer- 
fell,  nxinifter  at  Plaven  in  Upper  Saxony,  made  obferva¬ 
tions  upon  this  comet,  and  found  that  its  motion  might  be 
very  well  reprefented  by  a  parabola,  having  the  Sun  in 
its  focus.  He  was  ignorant-,  however,  of  the  laws  by  which 
the  motion  of  a  body  in  a  parabola  is  regulated,  and  erred 
conliderably  in  his  parabola,  making  the  perihelion  diftance 
about  twelve  times  greater  than  it  was.  This  was  pub- 
liftied  five  years  before  the  Principia,  in  which  work  Sir 
ifaac  Newton  having  proved  that  Kepler’s  law,  by  which 


the  motions  of  the  planets  are  regulated,  was  a  neceffary 
confequence  of  his  theory  of  gravity,  it  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed,  that  comets  were  governed  by  the  fame  law  ;  and 
the  obfervations  upon  them  agreed  fo  accurately  with  his 
theory,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  truth.  To  prove  that 
comets  deferibe  ellipfes,  and  not  parabolas  or  hyperbolas, 
Dr.  Halley,  in  his  Synopfis  of  the  Aftronomy  of  Comets, 
advances  the  following  reafons  : 

“  Hitherto  I  have  confidered  the  orbits  of  comets  as  ex¬ 
actly  parabolic;  upon  which  fuppofition  it  would  follow, 
that  comets,  being  impelled  towards  the  Sun  by  a  centri¬ 
petal  force,  would  defeend  as  from  fpaces  infinitely  dif- 
tant;  and,  by  their  fo  falling,  acquire  fuch  a  velocity,  as 
that  they  may  again  fly  oft'  into  the  remoteft  parts  of  the 
univerfe,  moving  upwards  with  a  perpetual  tendency,  fo 
as  never  to  return  again  to  the  Sun.  But,  fince  they  ap¬ 
pear  frequently  enough,  and  fince  none  of  them  can  be 
found  to  move  with  an  hyperbolic  motion,  or  a  motion 
fwifter  than  what  a  comet  might  acquire  by  its  gravity  to 
the  Sun,  it  is  highly  probable  they  rather  move  in  very 
eccentric  elliptic  orbits,  and  make  their  returns  after  long 
periods  of  time  :  for  fo  their  number  will  be  determinate, 
and,  perhaps,  not  very  great.  Befides,  the  fpace  between 
the  Sun  and  the  fixed  ftars  is  fo  immenfe,  that  there  is 
room  enough  for  a  comet  to  revolve,  though  the  period  of 
its  revolution  be  vaftly  long.  Now,  the  latus  l^eCtum  of 
an  ellipfis  is  to  the  latus  reftum  of  a  parabola,  which  lias 
the  fame  diftance  in  its  perihelion,  as  the  diftance  of  the 
aphelion,  in  the  ellipfis,  is  to  the  whole  axis  of  the  ellip¬ 
fis  :  and  the  velocities  are  in  a  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the 
fame  :  wherefore,  in  very  eccentric  orbits,  the  ratio  comes 
very  near  to  a  ratio  of  equality;  and  the  very  fmall  diffe¬ 
rence  which  happens,  on  account  of  the  greater  velocity  in 
the  parabola,  is  eafily  compenfated  in  determining  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  orbit.  The  principal  ufe  therefore,  continues 
Dr.  Halley,  of  the  Table  of  the  elements  of  their  mo¬ 
tions,  and  that  which  induced  me  to  conftrudt  it,  is  that, 
whenever  a  new  comet  (hall  appear,  we  may  be  able  to 
know,  by  comparing  together  the  elements,  whether  it  be 
any  of  thofe  which  has  appeared  before,  and  confequently 
to  determine  its  period,  and  the  axis  of  its  orbit,  and  to 
foretel  its  return.  And,  indeed,  there  are  many  things 
which  make  me  believe,  that  the  comet  which  Apian  ob- 
ferved  in  the  year  1531,  was  the  fame  with  that  which  Kep¬ 
ler  and  Longomontanus  more  accurately  deferibed  in  the 
year  1607  ;  and  which  I  myfelf  have  feen  return,  and  ob¬ 
served  in  the  year  1682.  All  the  elements  agree,  and  no¬ 
thing  feems  to  contradifl  this  my  opinion,  befides  the  ine¬ 
quality  of  the  periodic  revolutions  :  which  inequality  is 
not  fo  great  neither,  as  that  it  may  not  be  owing  to  phyfi- 
cal  caufes.  For  the  motion  of  Saturn  is  fo  difturbed  by 
the  reft  of  the  planets,  efpecially  Jupiter,  that  the  perio¬ 
dic  time  of  that  planet  is  uncertain  for  fome  whole  days 
together.  How  much  more,  therefore,  will  a  comet  be 
fubjefit  to  fuch-like  errors,  which  rifes  almoft  four  times 
higher  than  Saturn,  and  whofe  velocity,  though  increafed 
but  a  very  little,  would  be  fufficient  to  change  its  orbit, 
fro-m  an  elliptical  to  a  parabolical  one.  And  I  am  the 
more  confirmed  in  my  opinion  of  its  being  tire  fame;  for, 
in  the  year  1436,  in  the  fummer-time,  a  comet  was  feci) 
palling  retrograde  between  the  Earth  and  the  Sun,  much 
after  the  fame  manner;  which,  though  nobody  made  ob¬ 
fervations  upon  it,  yet,  from  its  period,  and  the  manner 
of  its  tranfit,  I  cannot  think  different  from  thofe  I  have 
juft  now  mentioned.  And  fince,  looking  over  the  hiftories 
of  comets,  I  find,  at  an  equal  interval  of  time,  a  comet  to 
have  been  feen  about  Ealler  in  the  year  1305,  which  is 
another  double  period  of  15 1  years  before  the  former. 
Hence,  ]  think,  1  may  venture  to  foretel  that  it  will  return 
again  in  the  year  175S.” 

Dr.  Halley  computed  the  effefit  of  Jupiter  upon  this  co¬ 
met  in  1682,  and  found  that  it  would  increafe  its  periodic 
time  above  a  year,  in  confequence  of  Which  he  predicted 
its  return  at  the  end  of  the  year  1738,  or  the  beginning  of 
1759.  Fie  did  not  make  his  computations  with  the  utmoft 
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accuracy,  but,  as  he  himfelf  informs,  hvi  calamo.  M. 
Clairaut  computed  the  effefts  both  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter, 
and  found  that  the  former  would  retard  its  return  in  the 
la ff  period  ioo  days,  and  the  latter  51 1  days;  and  lie  de¬ 
termined  the  time  when  the  comet  would  come  to  its  pe¬ 
rihelion  to  be  on  April  15,  1759,  obferving  that  he  might 
err  a  month,  from  neglecting  fmall  quantities  in  the  com¬ 
putation.  It  palled  the  perihelion  on  March  13,  within 
thirty-three  days  of  the  time  computed.  Now,  if  we  fup- 
pofe  the  time  dated  by  Dr.  Halley  to  mean  the  time  of 
its  palling  the  perihelion,  then,  if  we  add  to  that  100  days, 
arifirig  from  the  abtion  of  Saturn  which  he  did  not  confi- 
der,  it  will  bring  it  very  near  to  the  time  in  which  it  did 
pal’s  the  perihelion,  and  prove  his  computation  of  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  Jupiter  to  have  been  very  accurate.  If  he  mean 
the  time  when  it  would  firft  appear,  his  prediction  was 
very  accurate,  for  it  was  firft  feen  on  the  14th  day  of  De¬ 
cember,  in  the  year  1758  ;  and  his  computation  of  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  Jupiter  will  then  be  more  accurate  than  could  have 
been  expedited,  conlidering  that  he  made  his  calculations 
only  by  an  indirect  method,  and  in  a  manner  proferiedly 
not  very  accurate.  Dr.  Halley  therefore  had  the  giory, 
firft  to  foretel  the  return  of  a  comet,  and  the  event  an- 
fwered  remarkably  to  his  prediction.  He  farther  obferved, 
that  the  action  of  Jupiter,  in  the  defcent  of  the  comet  to¬ 
wards  its  perihelion  in  1682,  would  tend  to  increafe  the 
inclination  of  its  orbit ;  and  accordingly  the  inclination  in 
1682  was  found  to  be  22'  greater  than  in  1607.  A  learned 
profelfor  ( Dr.  Long’s  Aftronomy,  p.562)  in  Italy  to  an 
Englilh  gentleman  writes  thus  :  “Though  M.delaLande, 
and  fome  other  French  gentlemen,  have  taken  occafion  to 
.find  fault  with  the  inaccuracies  of  Halley’s  calculation,  be- 
caufe  he  himfelf  had  faid  he  only  touched  upon  it  (lightly  ; 
neverthelefs  they  can  never  rob  him  of  the  honour, — Firft, 
of  finding  out  that  it  was  one  and  the  fame  comet  which 
appeared  in  1682,  1607,  1531,  1436,  and  1305.  Secondly, 
o.f  having  obferved  that  the  planet  Jupiter  would  caufe 
tiie  inclination  of  the  orbit  of  the  comet  to  be  greater,  and 
the  period  longer.  Thirdly,  of  having  foretold  that  the 
return  thereof  might  be  retarded  till  the  end  of  1758,  or 
the  beginning  of  1759.”  From  the  obfervations  of  M. 
Meflier  upon  a  comet  in  1770,  M.  Edric  Profperin,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  royal  academiesof  Stockholm  and  Upfal,  (hew¬ 
ed,  that  a  parabolic  orbit  would  not  anfwer  to  its  motions, 
and  he  recommended  it  to  aftronomers  to  feek  for  the  el¬ 
liptic  orbit.  This  laborious  talk  M.  Lexell  undertook, 
and  has  (hewn  that  an  ellipfe,  in  which  the  periodic  time 
is  about  five  years  and  feven  months,  agrees  very  well 
with  the  observations.  See  the  Phil.  Tranf.  1779.  As  the 
ellipfes  which  the  comets  defcribe  are  all  very  eccentric, 
aftronomers,  for  the  eafe  of  calculation,  fuppofe  them  to 
move  in  parabolic  orbits,  for  that  part  which  lies  within 
the  reach  of  obfervation,  by  which  they  can  very  accu¬ 
rately  rind  the  place  of  the  perihelion,  its  diftance  from 
the  Sun,  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  its  orbit  to  the 
ecliptic,  and  the  place  of  the  node. 

But,  concerning  the  return  of  comets,  there  have  been, 
and  (till  are,  different  opinions.  Sir  Ii’aac  Newton,  Flam- 
ftead,  Hailey,  and  other  Englifh  aftronomers,  feem  fatisfied 
of  the  return  of  comets:  Caffini  and  fome  of  the  French 
think  it  highly  probable  ;  but  M.  de  la  Hire,  and  others, 
oppofe  it.  Thofe  on  the  affirmative  fide  fuppofe,  that  the 
comets  defcribe  orbits  prodigioufly  eccentric,  infomuch 
that  we  can  fee  them  only  in  a  very  fmall  part  of  their  re¬ 
volution  :  out  of  this,  they  are  loft  in  the  immenfity  of 
(pace;  hid  not  only  from  our  eyes,  but  from  our  tele- 
fcopes:  that  little  part  of  their  orbit  next  us  pafling  fome- 
times  within  thofe  of  all  the  inferior  planets.  M.  Caffini 
gives  the  following  reafons  in  favour  of  their  return-:  1. 
it  is  found  that  they  move  a  confiderable  time  in  the  arch 
of  a  great  circle,  when  referred  to  the  fixed  ftars,  that  is 
a  circle  whofe  plane  paries  through  the  centre  of  the  Earth  ; 
deviating  but  a  little  from  it  chiefly  towards  the  end  of 
their  appearance ;  a  deviation  however  common  to  them 
with  the  planets.  2.  Comets,  like  planets,  appear  to  move 
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fo  much  the  fafter  as  they  are  nearer  the  Earth  ;  and,  wiSiea 
they  are  at  equal  diftances  from  their  perigee,  their  velo¬ 
cities  are  nearly  the  fame.  By  fubtradf ing  from  their  mo¬ 
tion  the  apparent  inequality  of  velocity  occalioned  by  their 
different  diftance  from  the  Earth,  their  equal  motion  might 
be  found:  but  we  (hould  not  (fill  be  certain  that  this  is 
their  true  motion;  becaufe  they  might  have  confiderable 
inequalities,  not  diftinguifliable  in  that  fmall  part  of  their 
orbit  viiible  to  us;  It  is  rather  probable  that  their  real 
motion,  as  well  as  that  of  the  planets,  is  unequal  in  itfelf , 
and  hence  we  have  a  reafon  why  the  obfervations  made, 
during  the  appearance  of  a  comet,  cannot  give  the  juft 
period  of  their  revolution.  3.  There  are  no  two  different 
planets  whofe  orbits  cut  the  ecliptic  in  the  fame  angle, 
whofe  nodes  are  in  the  fame  points  of  the  ecliptic,  and 
have  the  fame  apparent  velocity  in  their  perigee:  confe- 
quently,  two  comets  feen  at  different  times,  yet  agreeing 
in  all  thofe  three  circumftances,  can  only  be  one  and  the 
fame  comet.  Not  that  this  exadt  agreement,  in  thefe  cir¬ 
cumftances,  is  abfolutely  neceffiary  to  determine  their  iden- 
dity :  for  the  Moon  herfelf  is  irregular  in  all  of  them,  fo 
that  it  feeins  there  may  be  cafes  in  which  the  fame  comet,  at 
different  periods  of  revolution,  may.difagree  in  thefe  points. 

As  to  the  objedlions  againft  the  return  of  comets,  the 
principal  is  that  of  the  rarity  of  their  appearance,  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  revolutions  affigned  to  them.  In 
1702  there  was  a  comet,  or  rather  the  tail  of  one,  feen  at 
Rome,  which  M.  Caffini  takes  to  be  the  fame  with  that 
obferved  by  Ariftotle,  and  again  in  the  year  1668  ;  which 
would  imply  a  period  of  thirty-four  years.  Now,  it  may 
feem  ftrange  that  a  ftar  which  lias  fo  fliort  a  revolution, 
and  of  confequence  fuch  frequent  returns,  ffiould  be  fo 
feldom  feen.  Again,  in  April  of  the  fame  year  1702,  a 
comet  was  obferved  by  Meflrs.  Bianchini  and  Maraifti, 
which  the  latter  fuppofed  was  the  fame  with  that  of  1664, 
both  on  account  of  his  motion,  velocity,  and  direction. 
M.  de  la  Hire  thought  it  had  fome  relation  to  another  he 
had  obferved  in  1698,  which  Caffini  refers  to  that  of  1652  ; 
which  would  make  it  a  period  of  forty-three  months,  and 
the  number  of  revolutions,  between  1652  and  1692,  four¬ 
teen.  Now,  it  is  hard  to  fuppofe,  that  in  this  age,  when 
the  heavens  are  fo  narrowly  watched,  a  ftar  (hould  make 
fourteen  revolutions  unperceived  ;  efpecially  fuch  a  ftar 
as  this,  which  might  appear  above  a  month  together  ;  and 
confequently  be  often  difengaged  from  the  crepufcula. 
For  this  reafon  M.  Caffini  is  very  referved  in  maintaining 
(he  hypothefis  of  the  return  of  comets,  and  only  propofes 
thofe  for  planets  where  the  motions  are  eafy  and  fimple,  and 
are  folved  without  (training,  or  allowing  any  irregularities. 

M.  de  la  Hire  propofes  one  general  difficulty  againft  the 
whole  fyftem  of  the  return  of  comets,  which  would  feem 
to  prevent  any  comet  from  returning  as  a  planet :  which 
is  this;  that,  by  the  difpolition  neceflarily  given  to  their 
courfes,  they  ought  to  appear  as  fmall  at  firft  as  at  laft ; 
and  always  increafe  till  they  arrive  at  their  neareft  proxi¬ 
mity  to  the  Earth ;  or,  if  they  (hould  not  chance  to  be 
obferved  as  foon  as  they  are  capable  of  being  feen,  it  is 
yet  hardly  poffible  but  they  muff:  often  (hew  themfelves 
before  they  have  arrived  at  their  full  magnitude  and  bright- 
nefs  :  but,  adds  he,  none  were  ever  yet  obferved  till  they 
had  arrived  at  it.  However,  the  appearance  of  a  comet 
in  the  month  of  October  1723,  while  at  a  great  diftance, 
fo  as  to  be  too  fmall  and  dim  to  be  viewed  without  a  tele- 
1’cope,  as  well  as  the  obfervations  of  feveral  others  fince, 
may  ferve  to  remove  this  obftacle,  and  fet  the  comets  (till 
on  the  fame  footing  with  the  planets;  or  at  lead  to  fup- 
pert  the  prevalent  opinion,  that  the  revolution  or  return 
of  the  comets  is  certain.  In  (hort,  the  beft  way  to  af- 
certain  the  fadt  feems  to  be,  to  compare  the  elements  of 
all  thofe  comets  which  have  been  computed,  and,  where 
we  find  they  agree,  we  may  conclude  that  they  are  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  fame  comet,  it  being  fo  extremely  improba¬ 
ble  that  the  orbits  of  two  different  comets  (hould  have  the 
fame  inclination,  the  fame  perihelion  diftance,  and  the 
places  of  the  perihelion  and  node  the  fame.  Thus,  know- 
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ing  the  periodic  time,  we  may  find  the  major  axis  of  the 
ellipfe ;  and,  the  perihelion  diftance  being  known,  the  mi¬ 
nor  axis  will  be  known.  When  the  elements  of  the  orbits 
agree,  the  comets  may  be  the  fame,  although  the  periodic 
times  fhould  vary;  as  that  may  arife  from  the  attraction 
of  the  bodies  in  our  f'yftem,  and  whicli  may  alfo  alter  all 
the  other  elements  a  little.  We  have  already  obferved, 
that  the  comet  which  appeared  in  1759  had  its  periodic 
time  increafed  confiderably  by  the  attraction  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn.  This  comet  was  feen  in  16S2,  1607,  and 

1531,  all  the  elements  agreeing,  except  a  little  variation 
of  the  periodic  time.  Dr.  Halley  fufpected  the  comet  in 
1680  to  have  been  the  fame  which  appeared  in  nort,  531, 
and  forty-four  years  before  Chrifl.  He  alfo  conjeCtured, 
that  the  comet  obferved  by  Apian  in  1532.  was  the  fame 
as  that  obferved  by  Hevelius  in  1661;  if  fO,  it  ought  to 
have  returned  in  1790,  but  it  has  never  been  obferved. 
But  M.  Mechain  having  collected  all  the  obfervations  in 

1532,  and  calculated  the  orbit  again,  found  it  to  be  fenfibly 
different  from  that  determined  by  Dr.  Halley,  which  ren¬ 
ders  it  very  doubtful  whether  this  was  the  comet  which 
appeared  in  1661;  and  this  doubt  is  increafed  by  its  not 
appearing  in  1790.  The  comet  in  1770,  whofe  periodic 
time  M.  Lexell  computed  to  be  five  years  and  feven 
months,  has  not  been  obferved  fince.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  path  of  this  comet,  for  the  time  it  was 
obferved,  belonged  to  an  orbit  whofe  periodic  time  was 
that  found  by  M.  Lexell,  as  the  computations  for  fuel)  an 
orbit  agreed  fo  very  well  with  the  obfervations.  But  the 
revolution  was  probably  longer  before  1770;  for,  as  the 
comet  paffed  very  near  to  Jupiter  in  1767,  its  periodic  time 
might  be  fenfibly  increafed  by  the  aCtion  of  that  planet; 
and,  as  it  has  not  been  obferved  lince,  we  may  conjecture, 
w  ith  M.  Lexell,  that,  having  paffed  in  1772  again  into  the 
fphere  of  fenfible  attraction  of  Jupiter,  a  new  difturbing 
force  might  probably  take  place  and  deftroy  the  effect  of 
the  other.  According  to  the  above  elements,  the  comet 
would  be  in  conjunction  with  Jupiter  on  Atigufl:  23,  1779, 
and  its  difiance  from  Jupiter  would  be  only  ^-^of  its  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  Sun,  confequently  the  Sun’s  action  would 
be  only  ^4^  times  that  of  Jupiter.  What  a  change  mult 
this  make  in  the  orbit!  If  the  comet  returned  to  its  pe¬ 
rihelion  in  March  1776,  it  would  then  not  be  vifible.  See 
M.  I.exell’s  account  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  1779.  The  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  orbits  of  the  comets  in  1264  and  1556  were 
fo  nearly  the  fame,  that  it  is  very  probable  it  was  the  fame 
comet;  if  fo,  it  might  be  expeCted  to  appear  again  about 
the  year  1848. 

Sir  If.  Newton  conjeCfures,  that,  as  thofe  planets  which 
are  nearefi  to  the  Sun,  and  revolve  in  the  lead  orbits,  are 
the  fmalleft;  fo,  among  the  comets,  fuch  as  in  their  peri¬ 
helion  come  nearefi:  the  Sun  are  the  (mailed,  and  revolve 
in  the  lead:  orbits.  As  to  their  apparent  velocity,  the  co¬ 
met  of  1472,  as  obferved  by  Regiomontanus,  was  fuch  as 
to  carry  it  through  forty  degrees  of  a  great  circle  in  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours ;  and  it  was  obferved,  that  the  comet  of 
1770  moved  through  more  than  forty-five  degrees  in  the 
laft  twenty-five  hours.  M.  Facio  has  fuggefted,  that  fome 
of  the  comets  have  their  nodes  fo  very  near  the  annual  or¬ 
bit  of  the  Earth,  that,  if  the  Earth  fhould  happen  to  be 
found  in  that  part  next  the  node  at  the  time  of  a  comet’s 
palling  by  ;  as  the  apparent  motion  of  a  comet  will  be  im- 
menfely  fwift,  fo  its  parallax  will  become  very  fenfible; 
and  its  proportion  to  that  of  the  Sun  will  be  given  :  whence, 
Inch  tranfits  of  comets  will  afford  the  belt  means  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  difiance  between  t he  Earth  and  Sun.  The  co¬ 
met  of  1472,  for  infiance,  had  a  parallax  above  twenty 
times  greater  than  the  Sun’s:  and,  if  that  of  1618  had 
come  down  in  the  beginning  of  March  to  its  defeending 
node,  it  would  have  been  much  nearer  the  Earth,  and  its 
parallax  much  more  notable.  But  hitherto  none  has 
threatened  the  Earth  with  a  nearer  appulfe  than  that  of 
1680:  for,  Dr.  Halley  finds,  by  calculation,  that  Nov.  11, 
at  ih.  6'.  after  noon,  that  comet  was  not  mpre  than  one  fe- 
midiameter  of  the  Earth  to  the  northward  of  the  Earth’s 
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path  ;  at  which  time,  had  the  Earth  been  in  that  of  its 
orbit,  the  comet  would  have  had  a  parallax  equal  to  that 
of  the  Moon.  What  might  have  been  the  confequence  of 
fo  near  an  appulfe  is  at  belt  uncertain.  Mr.  Whifion  at¬ 
tributes  the  univerfal  deluge  in  the  time  of  Noah,  to  the 
near  approach  of  a  comet.  His  opinion  was,  that  the  Earth, 
parting  through  the  atmofphere  of  the  comet,  attraif- 
ed  therefrom  great  part  of  the  water  of  the  flood  ;  that 
the  nearnefs  of  the  comet  railed  a  great  tide  in  the  fubter- 
raneous  waters,  fo  that  the  outer  cruft  of  the  Earth  was 
changed  from  a  fpherical  to  an  oval  figure  ;  that  this  could 
not  be  done  without  making  fi (lures  and  cracks  in  it,  thro’ 
which  the  waters  forced  themfelves,  by  the  hollow  of  the 
Earth  being  changed  into  a  lefs  capacious  form  ;  that,  a- 
long  w  ith  the  water  thus  fqueezed  up  on  the  furface  of  the 
Earth,  much  (lime  or  mud  would  rife  ;  which,  together 
with  the  groffer  part  of  the  comet’s  atmofphere,  would, 
after  the  fubfiding  of  the  water,  partly  into  the  fiflures  and 
partly  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  Earth  to  form  the  fea, 
cover  all  over,  to  a  confiderable  depth,  the  antediluvian 
Earth.  Thus  he  accounts  for  trees  and  bones  of  animals 
being  found  at  very  great  depths  in  the  Earth.  He  alfo 
held  that,  before  the  fall,  the  Earth  revolved  round  the 
Sim  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  keeping  always  the  fame 
points  of  its  furface  towards  the  fame  fixed  ftars.  By  this 
means,  as  every  meridian  would  come  to  the  Sun  but  once 
in  every  revolution,  a  day  and  a  year  were  then  the  fame : 
but  that  a  comet,  ftriking  obliquely  upon  fome  part  of  the 
Earth,  gave  it  the  diurnal  rotation  ;  that  the  antediluvian 
year  confided  of  360  days  ;  but,  that  the  additional  matter 
depofited  upon  the  Earth  from  the  atmofphere  of  the  co¬ 
met  at  the  flood,  fo  retarded  the  revolution  thereof  round 
the  Sun,  that  it  is  not  now  performed  in  lefs  than  365  days 
and  about  a  quarter.  The  fame  comet  he  thought  would 
probably,  coming  near  the  Earth  when  heated  in  an  im- 
menfe  degree  in  its  perihelion,  be  the  inftrumental  caufe 
of  that  great  cataftrophe,  the  general  conflagration,  fore¬ 
told  in  the  facred  writings,  and  conjeftured  from  ancient 
tradition. 

That  this  is  very  poffible,  admits  not  of  a  doubt ;  for, 
the  heat  of  the  comet  of  1680,  was  to  the  heat  of  the  fum- 
mer  fun  as  28,000  to  1.  The  heat  of  boiling  water  is 
about  three  times  greater  than  the  heat  which  dry  earth 
acquires  from  the  fu m trier  fun :  and  the  heat  of  red-hot 
iron  about  three  or  four  times  greater  than  the  heat  of 
boiling  water.  Therefore  the  heat  of  dry  earth  at  the  co¬ 
met,  when  in  its  perihelion,  was  about  2000  times  greater 
than  red-hot  iron.  This  heat  of  the  comet  mu  ft  alfo  be 
capable  of  being  retained  a  very  long  time.  For  a  red-hot 
globe  of  iron,  of  an  inch  diameter,  expofed  to  the  open 
air,  fcarcely  lofes  all  its  heat  in  an  hour;  but  a  greater 
globe  would  retain  its  beat  longer,  in  proportion  to  its 
diameter,  becaufe  the  furface,  at  which  it  grows  cold, 
varies  in  that  proportion  lefs  than  the  quantity  of  hot  mat¬ 
ter.  Therefore  a  globe  of  red-hot  iron,  as  big  as  our 
Earth,  would  fcarcely  cool  in  fifty  thoufand  years  ! 

From  the  beginning  of  our  era  to  this  time,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  according  to  the  beft  accounts,  that  there  have  ap¬ 
peared  about  300  comets.  Before  that  time  about  100  others 
are  recorded  to  have  been  feen,  but  it  is  probable,  that  not 
above  half  of  them  were  comets.  And,  when  we  confi- 
der,  that  many  others  may  not  have  been  perceived,  from 
being  too  near  the  Sun,  from  appearing  in  moon-light, 
from  being  in  the  other  hemifphere,  from  being  too  final l 
to  be  perceived,  or  which  may  not  have  been  recorded, 
we  might  imagine  the  whole  number  to  be  confiderably 
greater;  but  it  is  likely,  that  of  the  comets  which  are  record¬ 
ed  to  have  been  feen,  the  fame  may  have  appeared  feveral 
times,  and  therefore  the  number  may  be  lefs  than  is  here 
fiated.  The  comet  in  1786,  which  appeared  on  Auguft  1, 
was  difeovered  by  Mifs  Caroline  Herfchel,  a  filler  of  Dr. 
Herfchel;  and  fince  that  time  The  has  difeovered  three 
others.  A  comet  was  alfo  difeovered  at  Paris,  by  M.  Bou- 
vard,  on  Aug.  14,  1797,  which  was  feen  in  England,  on  the 
1 8th  of  the  lame  month,  by  the  Hon.  Capd  Loft,  of  Frof- 
5.  L  ton, 
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ton,  in  Suffolk,  and  an  account  was  given  of  it  as  follows  : 
It  was  feen  at  half  pad  eight  in  the  evening,  nearly  in  the 
pole  of  the  ecliptic  ;  compoling  a  rhomboides  or  lozenge- 
fhaped  figure  with  0  and  y  Draconis,  and  a  (tar  of  the  4th 
magnitude  in  the  left  heel  of  Hercules.  It  was  then  dif- 
tintlly  vifible  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  faint  flar.  With  a 
good  telefcope,  it  appeared  to  mod  advantage  when  a  pow¬ 
er  of  about  forty  was  ufed.  It  was  then  a  diffufed  rnilky 
hazinefs,  like  the  nebula  of  Andromeda.  Its  motion  in 
twenty-four  hours  was  about  twelve  degrees.  It  had  no 
diftinft  nucleus;  but  its  fouthern  fide  was  mod  luminous, 
and  feveral  dars  were  feen  didinftly  through  it.  On  the 
26th,  at  8h.  53'  it  was  above  a.  Ophinchi,  with  four  de¬ 
grees  greater  altitude  than  that  dar  ;  the  comet  being  $o° 
5'.  It  had  feventy-three  degrees  polar  didance,  and  was 
very  near  an  unnamed  dar,  from  which  it  was  palling  fouth- 
ead.  Its  right  afcenfion  twenty  degrees  of  Sagittarius.  In 
pading  near  its  node  it  came  very  near  to  the  Earth,  and, 
when  fird  feen,  it  was  returning  from  the  Sun,  having 
paffed  its  perihelion  fome  weeks.  Its  afcending  node  is 
calculated  in  the  fign  twenty-eight  degrees  of  Aquarius, 
and  its  perihelion  didance  computed  at  near  one-fixteenth 
of  the  Earth’s,  confequently  nearer  to  the  Sun  than  Venus. 
If  the  comet  was,  when  neared  to  the  Earth,  on  the  16th 
of  Augnd,  about  five  or  fix  millions  of  miles  from  11s,  or 
more  than  twenty  times  the  Moon’s  didance,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  cafe,  its  obferved  apparent  diameter  could 
hardly  be  lefs  than  one-third  larger  than  the  Moon.  This 
would  make  it  about  3000  miles  in  diameter,  and  fomewhat 
conliderably  larger  than  Mercury.  If  the  perihelion  place 
could  be  reconciled,  the  other  elements  would  bring  this 
comet  to  a  very  near  agreement  with  that  of  1596  and  1699, 
fo  as  to  make  it  probable  they  might  be  one  and  the  fame. 
This  would  give  a  period  varying  from  103A  to  io8£  years. 

From  what  has  been  difeovered  in  general  concerning 
comets,  it  is  podible  they  may  fometimes  approach  fonear 
to  the  primary  planets,  as  to  catife  aneclipfe  of  the  Sun  to 
thofe  planets;  and,  as  the  body  of  a  comet  bears  a  much 
larger  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  a  primary  planet  than  any 
fecondary,  it  is  plain  that  a  cometary  eclipfe  would  both 
be  of  much  longer  continuance,  and  attended  with  much 
greater  darknefs,  than  thatoccafioned  by  the  Moon  ;  and, 
if  we  fuppofe  the  primary  planet  and  comet  to  be  moving 
both  the  fame  way,  the  duration  of  fuch  an  eclipfe  would 
be  prodigioufly  lengthened  ;  and  thus,  inftead  of  four  mi¬ 
nutes,  the  Sun  might  be  totally  darkened  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  certain  places  for  as  many  hours.  Hence  we  may 
account  for  that  prodigious  darknefs  which  we  fometimes 
read  of  in  hiftory,  at  times  when  no  eclipfe  of  the  Sun  by 
the  Moon  could  pofiibly  happen.  Such  are  thofe  men¬ 
tioned  by  Herodotus,  lib.vii.  c.37,  and  lib.ix.  c.  70; 
likevvife  the  eclipfe  mentioned  by  Dion,  which  happened 
a  little  before  the  death  of  Auguftus;  and  it  is  obferva- 
ble,  that  Seneca  noticed  a  comet  the  fame  year.  It  is  re¬ 
markable,  however,  that  no  comet  hath  ever  been  obfer¬ 
ved  pafilng  over  the  dilk  of  the  Sun  like  a  fpot,  as  Venus 
and  Mercury  are;  yet  this  muft  certainly  happen,  when 
the  comet  is  in  its  perihelion,  and  the  Earth  on  the  fame 
fide  of  its  annual  orbit.  Such  a  phenomenon  well  deferves 
the  watchful  attention  of  altronomers,  as  it  would  be  a 
greater  confirmation  of  the  planetary  nature  of  the  comets 
than  any  thing  hitherto  obferved. 

Of  the  ZODIACAL  LIGHT. 

The  zodiacal  light  is  a  pyramid  of  light  which  fome¬ 
times  appears  in  the  morning  before  fun-rife.  It  has  the 
Sun  for  its  bafis,  and  in  appearance  refembles  the  aurora 
borealis,  and  the  tails  cf  comets.  Its  lides  are  not  ftraight, 
but  a  little  curved,  its  figure  refembling  a  lens  fee n  edge¬ 
ways.  It  is  generally  feen  here  about  Oflober  and  March, 
that  being  the  time  of  our  Ihortefi  twilight;  for  it  cannot 
be  feen  in  the  twilight;  and,  when  the  twilight  lafts  a 
confiderable  time,  it  is  withdrawn  before  the  twilight  ends. 
Ib  was  obferved  by  M.  Caflini,  in  1683,  a  little  before  the 
vernal  equinox,  in  the  evening,  extending  along  the  eclip- 
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tic  from  the  Sun.  He  thinks,  however,  that  it  has  appear¬ 
ed  formerly,  and  afterwards  difappeared,  from  an  obfer- 
vation  of  Mr.  J.  Childrey,  in  a  book  publilhed  in  1661, 
entitled,  Britannia  Baconica.  He  fays,  that  “  in  February, 
for  leveral  years,  about  fix  o’clock  in  the  evening,  after 
twilight,  he  law  a  path  of  light  tending  from  the  twilight 
towards  the  Pleiades,  as  it  were  touching  them.  This  is  to 
be  feen  whenever  the  weather  is  clear,  but  bell  when  the 
Moon  does  not  Ihine.  I  believe  this  phenomenon  has  been 
formerly,  and  will  hereafter  appear  always  at  the  above- 
mentioned  time  of  the  year.  But  the  caufe  and  nature  of 
it  I  cannot  guefs  at,  and  therefore  leave  it  to  the  enquiry 
ot  pofierity.”  From  this  defeription,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  this  was  the  zodiacal  light.  He  fufpefls 
alio,  that  this  is  vvliat  the  ancients  called  trabrs,  which 
word  they  ufed  for  a  meteor,  or  imprellion  in  the  air  like 
a  beam.  Pliny,  lib.  ii.  p.  26,  fays,  “  Emicant  trabes, 
quos  docos  vocant.”  Des  Cartes  alfo  fpeaks  of  a  pheno¬ 
menon  of  the  fame  kind.  M.  Facio  obferved  it  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  difeovery  by  M.  Cafiini,  and  fufpefled  that 
it  has  always  appeared.  It  was  foon  after  obferved  by  M. 
Kirch  and  Eimmart  in  Germany.  In  the  year  1707,  on 
April  3,  it  was  obferved  by  Mr.  Derham  in  Eifex.  It 
appeared  in  the  weftern  part  of  the  heavens,  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour  after  fun-let,  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid, 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  The  bafe  of  this  pyramid 
he  judged  to  be  the  Sun.  Its  vertex  reached  fifteen  or 
twenty  degrees  above  the  horizon.  It  was  throughout  of 
a  dulky  red  colour,  and  at  firfi  appeared  pretty  vivid  and 
drong,  but  faintell  at  the  top.  It  grew  fainter  by  degrees, 
andVanilhed  about  an  hour  after  fun-fet.  This  folar  at¬ 
mosphere  has  alfo  been  feen  about  the  Sun  in  a  total  folar 
eclipfe,  a  luminous  ring  appearing  about  the  Moon  at  the 
time  when  the  eclipfe  was  total. 

To  illufirate  this  fubjefl.  let  HO  R,  in  the  annexed  fi¬ 
gure,  be  the  horizon,  S  the  Sun  180  below  twilight;  then 
will  A  I  O  reprefent  the  appearance  and  pofition  of  the  zo¬ 
diacal  light  feen  at  Paris  on  the  laft  day  of  February,  and 
zge  will  reprefent  the  lame  the  next  morning  before  the 
beginning  of  twilight,  the  Sun- being  at  S',  as  determined 
by  M.  de  Mairan,  in  his  treatife  de  I’Aurore  Boreale.  The 
diltance  S  A  was  then  about  90°,  and  I O  about  20°.  The 
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axis  A  Z,  az,  coincide  with  the  Sun’s  equator,  and  there¬ 
fore  makes  an  angle  of  about  75  0  with  the  ecliptic.  There¬ 
fore,  as  the  angle  which  the  ecliptic  makes  with  the  hori¬ 
zon  changes  at  different  times  of  the  day,  the  angle  which 
the  axis  of  this  light  makes  with  the  horizon  will  alfo  be 
variable.  Hence,  if  we  determine  the  angle  which  the 
ecliptic  makes  with  the  horizon  at  any  time,  it  will  give 
us  ths  pofition.  If  we  fet  a  celellial  globe  to  the  hour,  it 
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will  (hew  us  its  pofition,  and  through  what  (tars  it  will 
pafs,  which  will  therefore  direCt  us  very  accurately  where 
to  look  for  it.  Hence  it  will  be  mod  vifible,  oxteris  pa¬ 
ribus,  when  the  ecliptic  makes  the  great  eft  angle  with  the 
horizon.  On  October  6,  1684,  M.  Facio  perceived  the 
point  A  distinctly  terminated,  the  angle  of  which  was 
a6i°.  M.  Eimmart  obferved  the  lame  on  January  13, 
1694.  In  1683,  when  M.  Caflini  firft  obferved  it,  S  A  was 
fifty  or  lixty  degrees,  and  IO  about  eight  or  nine  degrees. 
In  1686,  and  1087,  S  A  extended  from  ninety  to  103  de¬ 
grees,  and  IO  was  about  twenty  degrees.  On  January  6, 
1688,  S  A  did  not  appear  to  be  above  forty-five  degrees, 
but  the  horizon  was  then  filled  with  fogs,  and  Venus  ihone 
very  bright.  The  appearance  therefore  depends  upon  the 
ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  and  fituation  of  the  planets,  which 
may  produce  light  enough  partly  to  obfeure  it.  IO  has 
fometimes  been  extended  to  thirty  degrees.  M.  Pingre, 
in  the  torrid  zone,  has  obferved  S  A  to  be  120  degrees. 
The  thicknefs  I  O  ought  to  appear  different  at  ditferent 
times  of  the  year,  becaufe  the  Earth  will  be  in  a  different 
fituation  in  refpeCt  to  its  edge. 

M.  Facio  conjectured,  that  this  appearance  arifes  from 
a  collection  of  corpufcles  encompalling  the  Sun  in  the  form 
of  a  lens,  reflecting  the  light  of  the  Sun.  M.  Caffini  fup- 
pofed  that  is  might  arife  from  an  infinite  number  of  pla¬ 
nets  revolving  about  the  Sun  ;  fo  that  this  light  might  owe 
its  exiftence  to  thefe  bodies,  as  the  milky  way  does  to  an 
innumerable  number  of  fixed  ftars.  It  is  now,  however, 
generally  fuppofed,  that  it  is  matter  detached  from  the  Sun 
by  its  rotation  about  its  axis.  The  velocity  of  the  equa¬ 
torial  parts  of  the  Sun  being  the  greateft,  would  throw 
the  matter  to  the  greateft  distance,  and,  on  account  of  the 
diminution  of  velocity  towards  its  poles,  the  height  to 
which  the  matter  would  there  rife  would  be  diminifhed  ; 
and,  as  it  would  probably  fpreada  little  fideways,  it  would 
form  an  atmofphere  about  the  Sun  fomething  in  the  form 
of  a  lens,  whofe  feCtion  perpendicular  to  its  axis  would 
coincide  with  the  Sun’s  equator.  And  this  agrees  very 
well  with  obfervation.  There  is  however  a  difficulty  in 
thus  accounting  for  this  phenomenon.  It  is  very  well 
known,  that  the  centrifugal  force  of  a  paint  of  the  Sun’s 
equator  is  a  great  many  times  iefs  than  its  gravity.  It  does 
not  appear,  therefore,  how  the  Sun,  from  its  rotation,  can 
detach  any  of  its  grols  particles.  If  they  be  particles  de¬ 
tached  from  the  Sun,  they  muff  be  lent  off  by  fome  other 
unknown  force  ;  and  in  that  cafe  they  might  be  fent  off 
equally  in  all  directions,  which  would  not  agree  with  the 
obferved  figure.  The  caufe  is  probably  owing  to  the  Sun’s 
rotation,  although  not  immediately  to  the  centrifugal  force 
arising  therefrom. 

Of  the  FIXED  STARS. 

No  part  of  the  univerfe  affords  fuch  exalted  ideas  of  the 
ftmehire  and  magnificence  of  the  heavens,  as  the  confide- 
ration  of  the  number,  magnitude,  motion,  nature,  and 
diftance,  of  the-fixed  ftars.  We  admire  indeed,  with  pro¬ 
priety,  the  vaft  bulk  of  ourown  globe  ;  but,  w'hen  we  con- 
fider  how  much  it  is  furpaffed  by  moft  of  the  heavenly  bo¬ 
dies,  what  a  point  it  degenerates  into,  and  how  little  more 
even  the  vaft  orbit  in  which  it  revolves  would  appear, 
when  feen  from  fome  of  the  fixed  ftars,  we  begin  to  con¬ 
ceive  more  juft  ideas  of  the  extent  of  the  univerfe,  and  of 
tiie  infinity  of  creation.  The  unbounded  (pace  appears 
filled,  at  diff  erent  diftances,  with  thefe  Harr. ;  each  of  which 
is  probably  a  Sun,  with  attendant  planets  rolling  round  it. 
In  this  view,  what,  and  how  amazing,  is  the  ftruCiure  of 
the  univerfe  ! 

With  refpeCl  to  the  dijiances  of  the  fixed  liars,  they  are  fo 
extremely  remote,  that  we  have  no  distances  in  the  plane¬ 
tary  fyffem  to  compare  to  them.  Their  immenfe  diftance 
appears  from  hence,  that  they  have  no  fenfible  parallax  ; 
that  is,  that  the  diaineterof  the  Earth’s  annual  orbit,  which 
is  nearly  1 90  millions  of  miles,  bears  no  fenfible  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  diftance. 

M.  Huygens  (Cofmotheor.  lib. iv.)  attempts  to  deter.- 
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mine  the  diftance  of  the  ftars,  by  making  the  aperture  of 
a  telefcope  fo  fmall,  as  that  tiie  Sun  through  it  appears  no 
larger  than  Sirftis ;  which  lie  found  to  be  only  as  1  to 
27,664  of  his  diameter  when  feen  with  the  naked  eye  ;  fo 
that,  were  tiie  -Sun’s  diftance  27,664  times  as  much  as  it  is, 
it  would  then  be  feen  of  the  fame  diameter  with  Sirius, 
And  hence,  fuppofing  Sirius  to  be  a  fun  of  the  fame  mag¬ 
nitude  with  our  Sun,  the  diftance  of  Sirius  w  1  be  found 
to  be  27,664  times  the  diftance  of  the  Sun,  or  345  million 
times  the  Earth’s  diameter.  Dr.  David  Gregory  invefti- 
gated  the  diftance  of  Sirius,  by  fuppofing  it  of  the  fame 
magnitude  with  the  Sun,  and  of  the  fame  appar.nt  dia¬ 
meter  with  Jupiter  in  oppofition  :  as  may  be  feen  at  large 
in  his  Aftronomy,  lib.iii.  prop.  47.  Cailiai  (Mem.  Acad. 
1717),  by  comparing  Jupiter  and  Sirius,  Mien  viewed 
through  the  fame  telefcope,  inferred,  that  the  diameter  of 
that  planet  was  ten  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  (lar  ;  and, 
the  diameter  of  Jupiter  being  50",  he  concluded  that  the 
diameter  of  Sirius  was  about  5"  ;  fuppofing  then,  that  the 
real  magnitude  of  Sirius  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Sun,  and 
the  diftance  of  the  Sun  from  us  12,000  diameters  of  the 
Earjh,  and  the  apparent  diameter  of  Sirius  being  to  that 
of  the  Sun  a.s  1  to  384,  the  diftance  of  Sirius  becomes  equal 
to  4,608,000  diameters  of  the  Earth.  Thefe  methods  of 
Huygens,  Gregory,  and  Caflini,  are  however  conjectural 
and  precarious;  both  becaufe  the  Sun  and  Sirius  are  fup¬ 
pofed  of  equal  magnitude,  and  alfo  becaufe  it  is  fuppofed 
the  diameter  of  Sirius  is  not  determined  with  iuflicient  ex¬ 
amine  fs.  9 

Mr.  Michell  has  propofed  an  enquiry  into  the  probable 
parallax  and  magnitude  of  the  fixed  ftars,  from  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  light  which  they  afford  us,  and  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumftances  of  their  fituation.  With  this  view  lie  fuppo- 
fes,  that  they  are,  on  a  medium,  equal  in  magnitude  and 
natural  brightnefs  to  the  Sun ;  and  then  proceeds  to  in¬ 
quire,  what  would  be  the  parallax  of  the  Sun,  if  he  were 
to  be  removed  fo  far  from  us,  as  to  make  the  quantity  of 
light,  which  we  fhould  then  receive  from  him,  no  more 
than  equal  to  that  of  the  fixed  ftars.  Accordingly,  he  af- 
fumes  Saturn  in  oppofition,  as  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  in 
light  to  the  brighteft  fixed  ftar.  As  the  mean  diftance  of 
Saturn  from  the  Sun  is  equal  to  about  2082  of  the  Sun’s 
femidiameters,  the  denfity  of  the  Sun’s  light  at  Saturn 
will  coniequently  be  lefs  than  at  his  own  Surface,  in  the 
ratio  of  the  fquare  of  2082  or  4,334,724  to  1.  If  Saturn 
therefore  reflected  all  the  light  that  falls  upon  him,  he 
would  be  lefs  luminous  in  that  fame  proportion.  And, 
befides,  his  apparent  diameter,  in  the  opposition,  being 
but  about  the  103th  part  of  that  of  the  Sun,  the  quantity 
of  light  which  we  receive  from  him  muft  be  again  dimi¬ 
nished  in  the  ratio  of  the  fquare  of  105  or  11,025  to  1. 
Confequently,  by  multiplying  thefe  two  numbers  together, 
we  (ball  have  the  whole  of, the  light  of  the  Sun  to  that  of 
Saturn,  as  the  fquare  nearly  of  220,000  or  48,400,000,000 
to  1.  Hence,  removing  the  Sun  to  229,000  times  his  pre- 
fent  diftance,  he  would  ftill  appear  at  lead  as  bright  as  Sa¬ 
turn,  and  his  whole  parallax  upon  the  diameter  of  the 
Earth’s  orbit  would  be  lefs  than  2":  and  this  muft  be  af¬ 
firmed  for  the  parallax  of  the  brighteft  of  the  fixed  ftars, 
upon  the  fuppofttion  that  their  light  does  not  exceed  that 
of  Saturn. 

By  a  like  computation  it  may  be  found,  that  tire  diftance, 
at  which  the  Sun  would  afford  us  as  much  light  as  we  re¬ 
ceive  from  Jupiter,  is  not  lefs  than  46,000  times  Iris  pre- 
fent  diftance;  and  his  whole  parallax  in  that  cafe,  upon  the 
diameter  of  the  Earth’s  orbit,  would  not  be  more  than 
nine  feconds ;  tiie  light  ot  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  as  feen 
from  the  Earth,  being  in  the  ratio  of  about  22  to  1,  when 
they  are  both  in  opposition,  and  fuppofing  them  to  reflect 
equally  in  proportion  to  the  whole  of  the'  light  that  falls 
upon  them.  But,  if  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  inftead  of  re¬ 
flecting  the  whole  of  tire  light  that  falls  upon  them,  fhould 
really  refleCt  only  a  part  of  it,  as  a  fourth,  or  a  Sixth,  which 
may  be  the  cafe,  the  above  diftances  nruft  be  increafed  in 
the  ratio  of  2  or  2%  to  i,  to  make  the  Sun’s  light  no  more 
•3  than 
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than  equal  to  theirs;  and  his  parallax  would  be  lefs  in  the 
fame  proportion.  Suppofing  then  that  the  fixed  liars  are 
of  the  fame  magnitude  and  brightnel's  with  the  Sun,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  their  parallax  fliould  hitherto  have  elcapcd 
obfervation;  fince  in  this  cafe  it  could  hardly  amount  to 
two  feconds,  and  probably  not  more  than  one  in  Sirius 
liimfelf,  though  he  had  been  placed  in  the  pole  of  the 
ecliptic  ;  and,  in  thole  that  appear  much  lefs  luminous,  as 
y  Draconis,  which  is  only  of  the  third  magnitude,  it  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  be  fenlible  with  fuch  indruments  as 
have  hitherto  been  ufed.  However,  Mr.  Michell  fug- 
gelts,  that  it  is  not  impracticable  to  condruct  inftruments 
capable  of  diltinguifhing  even  to  the  twentieth  part  of  a 
fecond,  provided  the  air  will  admit  of  that  degree  of  ex- 
adtnefs.  This  ingenious  writer  apprehends  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  light  which  we  receive  from  Sirius,  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  light  we  receive  from  the  lead  fixed  ftar  of  the 
lixth  magnitude,  in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  of  icoo  to  i, 
nor  lefs  than  that  of  400  to  1  ;  and  the  fmalier  flat  s  of  the 
fecond  magnitude  feem  to  be  about  a  mean  proportional 
between  the  other  two.  Hence  the  whole  parallax  of  the 
lead  fixed  flars  of  the  fixth  magnitude,  fuppofing  them  of 
the  fame  fize  and  native  brightnel's  with  the  Sun,  fliould  be 
from  about  2'"  to  3'",  and  their  didance  from  about  eight 
to  twelve  million  times  that  of  the  Sun:  and  the  parallax 
of  the  fmalier  ftars  of  the  fecond  magnitude,  upon  the 
fame  fuppolition,  Ihoitld  be  about  12'",  and  their  diftance 
about  two  million  times  that  of  the  Sun. 

This  author  alio  imagines,  that,  from  the  apparent  fitu- 
atisn  of  the  flars  in  the  heavens,  there  is  the  greateft  pro¬ 
bability  t hat  the  flars  are  collected  together  in  cinders  in 
foine  places,  where  they  form  a  kind  ot  fydems,  whilll  in 
ethers  there  are  either  few  or  none  of  them  ;  whether  this 
difpodtion  be  owing  to  their  mutual  gravitation,  or  to  fome 
other  law  or  appointment  of  the  Creator.  Hence  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  Inch  double  dais,  Sec.  as  appear  toconlill 
of  two  or  more  dars  placed  very  near  together,  do  really 
condd  of  dars  placed  near  together,  and  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  fome  general  law  :  and  he  proceeds  to  inquire  whe¬ 
ther,  if  the  dars  be  collected  into  fydems,  the  Sun  does 
not  likewife  make  one  of  fome  fydem,  and  which  fixed 
ftars  thofe  are  that  belong  to  the  fame  fydem  with  him. 
Thofe  dars,  he  apprehends,  which  are  found  in  cinders, 
and  furrounded  by  many  others  at  a  fmall  didance  from 
them,  belong  probably  to  other  fydems,  and  not  to  ours. 
And  thofe  Itars,  which  are  furrounded  with  nebuke,  are 
probably  only  very  large  dars  which,  on  account  of  their 
fuperior  magnitude,  are  lingly  vifible,  while  the  others, 
which  compofe  the  remaining  parts  of  the  fame  fydem, 
are  fo  fmall  as  to  efcape  our  fight.  And  thofe  nebulae  in 
which  we  can  difeover  either  none  or  only  a  few  dars,  even 
with  the  affidance  of  the  bed  telefcopes,  are  probably 
fydems  that  arc  dill  more  didant  than  the  red.  See  Philof. 
Tranf.  vol.lvii.  p.  234,  &c. 

The  didance  of  the  (tar  y  Draconis  appears,  by  Dr. 
Bradley’s  obfervations,  to  be  at  lead  400,000  times  that  of 
t he  Sun,  and  the  didance  of  the  neared  fixed  filar  riot  lefs 
than  40,000  diameters  of  the  Earth’s  annual  orbit :  that 
is,  the  dillance  from  the  Earth,  of  the  former  at  lead 
3S, coo, 000,000,000  miles,  and  the  latter  not  lefs  than 
7,600,000,000,000  miles.  Asthefe  didances  are  immenfe- 
ly  great,'  it  may  both  be  annrfing,  and  help  to  a  clearer 
and  more  familiar  idea,  to  compare  them  with  the  velo¬ 
city  of  fome  moving  body,  by  which  they  may  be  meafured. 

The  fwifteft  motion  we  know  of,  is  that  ot  light,  which 
pafles  from  the  Sun  to  the  Earth  in  about  eight  minutes; 
and  yet  this  would  be  above  lix  years  traverflng  the  fird 
fipace,  and  near  a  year  and  a  quarter  in  patting  from  the 
neared  fixed  dar  to  the  Earth.  But  a  cannon-ball,  mo¬ 
ving  on  a  medium  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  miles  in  a 
minute,  would  be  3,800,000  years  in  pading  from  7  Dra¬ 
conis  to  the  Earth,  and  76.0,000  years  palling  from  the 
neared  fixed  (tar.  Sound,  which  moves  at  the  rate  of 
about  thirteen  miles  in  a  minute,  would  be  3,600,000  years 
traverfing  the  former  didance,  and  1,128,000  in  pnffing 
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through  the  latter.  The  celebrated  Huygens  pur  fined  fpe- 
dilations  of  this  kind  fo  far,  as  to  believe  it  not  impolfi- 
ble,  that  there  may  be  dars  at  fuch  inconceivable  didan¬ 
ces,  that  their  light  has  not  yet  reached  the  Earth  lince 
its  creation.  Dr.  Halley  has  alfo  advanced,  what  hefavs 
fieems  to  be  a  metaphyfical  paradox  (Philof.  Tranf.  No. 
ccclxiv.  or  Abr.  vol.vi.  p.148),  viz.  that  the  number  of 
fixed  dars  mud  be  more  than  finite,  and  fome  of  them 
more  than  at  a  finite  didance  from  others:  and  Addifon 
has  judly  obferved,  that  this  thought  is  far  from  being 
extravagant,  wheu  we  conlider,  that  the  univerfe  is  the 
work  ot  infinite  power,  prompted  by  infinite  goodnefs,  and 
having  an  infinite  fpace  to  exert  itlelf  in  ;  fo  tl»at  our  ima¬ 
gination  can  fiet  no  bounds  to  it. 

Kepler  lias  alfo  made  a  very  ingenious  obfiervation  upon 
the  magnitudes  and  didances  of  the  fixed  dars.  He  ob- 
fierves,  that  there  can  be  only  thirteen  points  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  a  fiphere  as  far  didaut  from  each  other  as  from  the 
centre;  and,  fuppoling  the  neared  fixed  (tars  to  be  as  far 
from  each  other  as  from  the  Sun,  he  concludes,  that  there 
can  be  only  thirteen  dars  of  the  fird  magnitude,  hence, 
at  twice  that  didance  from  the  Sun,  there  may  be  placed 
four  times  as  many,  or  fifty-two;  at  three  times  that  dif¬ 
tance,  nine  times  as  many,  or  1 17  ;  and  fo  on.  Thefe  num¬ 
bers  will  give  pretty  nearly  the  number  of  Itars  of  the  fird, 
fecond,  third,  &c.  magnitudes.  Dr.  Halley  further  re¬ 
marks,  that,  if  the  number  of  dars  be  finite,  and  occupy 
only  a  part  of  fpace,  the  outward  dars  would  be  continu¬ 
ally  attracted  towards  thofe  which  are  within,  and  in  pro- 
cels  of  time  they  would  coalefcq  and  unite  into  one.  But, 
if  the  number  be  infinite,  and  they  occupy  an  infinite  fpace, 
all  the  parts  would  be  nearly  in  equilibrio,  and  confequent- 
ly  each  fixed  dar,  being  drawn  in  oppolite  directions,  would 
keep  its  place,  or  move  on  till  it  had  found  an  equilibri¬ 
um.  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  ccclxiv. 

In  contemplating  the  magnitudes  of  the  dars,  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  very  different  from  one  another;  which  diffe¬ 
rence  may  probably  arife,  partly  from  a  diverlity  in  their 
real  magnitude,  but  principally  from  their  didances,  which 
are  certainly  very  different.  To  the  bare  eye,  the  dars 
appear  of  fome  fendble  magnitude,  owing  to  the  glare  of 
light  arifing  from  the  numberlefs  reflections  from  the  ae¬ 
rial  particles  about  the  eye  :  this  makes  us  imagine  the 
dars  to  be  much  larger  than  they  would  appear,  if  we  flaw 
them  only  by  the  few  rays  which  come  direCtly  from  them, 
fo  as  to  enter  our  eyes  without  being  intermixed  with  c- 
thers.  Any  perfon  may  be  fendble  of  this,  by  looking 
at  a  dar  of  the  fird  magnitude  through  a  long  narrow  tube ; 
which,  though  it  takes  in  as  much  of  the  fky  as  would 
hold  a  thoufand  fuch  dars,  (carcely  renders  that  one  vifible. 

The  dars,  on  account  of  their  apparently-various  fizes, 
have  been  didributed  into  feveral  clades  of  magnitudes. 
The  fird  clafs,  or  dars  of  the  fird  magnitude,  are  thole 
that  appear  larged,  and  may  probably  be  neared  to  us. 
Next  to  thefe,  are  thofe  of  the  fecond  magnitude;  and  fo 
on  to  the  fixth,  which  comprehends  the  fmalled  dars  vi¬ 
fible  to  the  naked  eye.  All  beyond  thefe,  that  can  be 
perceived  by  the  help  of  telefcopes,  are  called  telefcopic 
dars.  Not  that  all  the  dars  of  each  clafs  appear  judly  of 
the  fame  magnitude  ;  there  being  great  latitude  in  this  re- 
fpeCt ;  and  thofe  of  the  fird  magnitude  appearing  almofl 
all  different  in  ludre  and  iize.  There  are  alfo  other  dars, 
of  intermediate  magnitudes,  which  adronomers  cannot 
refer  to  one  clafs  rather  than  another,  and  therefore  they 
place  them  between  tiie  two.  Procyon,  for  indance,  which 
Ptolemy  makes  of  the  fird  magnitude,  and  Tycho  of  the 
fecond,  Flamdead  lays  down  as  between  the  fird  and  fe¬ 
cond.  So  that,  indead  of  fix  magnitudes,  we  may  fay  there 
are  almod  as  many  orders  of  dars,  as  there  are  dars  ;  fo 
great  ft  variation  being  obfervable  in  the  magnitude,  co¬ 
lour,  and  brightnefs,  of  them. 

There  feems  to  be  little  chance  of  difeovering  with  cer¬ 
tainty  the  real  fize  of  any  of  the  fixed  liars ;  we  mud  there¬ 
fore  be  content  with  an  approximation,  deduced  from  their 
parallax,  if  this  fliould  ever  be  really  found;  and  the 
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quantity  of  light  they  afford  us,  compared  with  that  of 
the  Sun.  And  to  this  purpofe,  Dr.  Herfchel  informs  us, 
that,  with  a  magnifying  power  of  6450,  and  by  means  of 
his  new  micrometer,  lie  found  tfte  apparent  diameter  of 
a,  Lyras'  to  be  0  35  5". 

The  ftars  are  diftinguiflied,  with  regard  to  their  fitua- 
tion,  into  ajlerifms,  or  covjhllations  \  which  are  nothing  but 
aflemblages  of  feveral  neighbouring  ftars,  confidered  as 
condituting  fome  determinate  figure,  as  of  an  animal,  &c. 
from  which  it  is  therefore  denominated. 

The  ftars  are  alfo  didinguifhed,  in  each  condellation, 
by  numbers,  or  by  letters  of  the  alphabet.  This  fort  of 
diftindtion  was  introduced  by  John  Bayer,  in  his  Uranome- 
tria,  1654;  where  he  denotes  the  ftars,  in  each  conftella¬ 
tion,  by  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  a,  8,  7,  J,  e, 
&c.  viz.  the  moft  remarkable  (tar  of  each  by  <x,  the  fecond 
by  f3,  the  third  by  7,  &c.  and,  when  there  are  more  (tars 
in  a  conftellation  than  the  charadters  in  the  Greek  alpha¬ 
bet,  he  denotes  the  reft,  in  their  order,  by  the  Roman 
letters  A,  b,  c,  d,  &c.  But,  as  the  number  of  the  ftars, 
that  have  been  obferved  and  regidered  in  catalogues  fince 
Bayer’s  time,  is  greatly  increafed,  as  by  Flamftead  and 
others,  the  additional  ones  have  been  marked  by  the  ordi¬ 
nal  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4>  5,  &c. 

Befides  the  ftars  thus  diftinguiflied  into  magnitudes  and 
condellations,  there  are  others  not  reduced  to  either. 
Thofe  not  reduced  into  conftellations,  are  called  unformed 
ftars;  and  thofe  not  reduced  to  clades  or  magnitudes,  are 
called  nebulous  (tars;  but  fuch  as  only  appear  faintly  in 
clutters,  in  form  of  little  lucid  fpots,  nebula r,  or  clouds. 
Ptolemy  fets  down  five  of  fuch  nebula,  viz.  one  at  the 
extremity  of  the  right  hand  of  Perfetis,  which  appears 
through  the  telefcope,  thick  fet  with  ftars ;  one  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  crab  called  Prafepe,  or  the  Manger,  in  which 
Galileo  counted  above  forty  ftars  ;  one  unformed  near  the 
fling  of  the  Scorpion  ;  another  in  the  eye  of  Sagittarius, 
in  which  two  ftars  may  be  feen  in  a  clear  fky  with  the  na¬ 
ked  eye,  and  feveral  more  with  the  telefcope ;  and  the 
fifth  in  the  head  of  Orion,  in  which  Galileo  counted  twen¬ 
ty-one  ftars.  Flamftead  obferved  a  cloudy  (tar  before  the 
bow  of  Sagittarius,  which  confifts  of  a  great  number  of 
fmall  ftars ;  and  the  ftar  d  above  the  right  fhoulder  of  this 
conftellation  is  encompaffed  with  feveral  more.  Flamftead 
and  CafTini  alfo  difcovered  one  between  the  Great  and  Lit¬ 
tle  Deg,  which  is  very  full  of  ftars,  that  are  vifible  only 
by  the  telefcope.  But  the  moft  remarkable  of  all  the 
cloudy  ftars,  is  that  in  the  middle  of  Orion’s  fword,  in 
which  Huygens  and  Dr.  Long  obferved  twelve  ftars,  fe- 
ven  of  which  (three  of  them  nerw  known  to  be  four,  being 
very  clofe  together)  feem  to  fhine  through  a  cloud,  very 
lucid  near  the  middle,  but  faint  and  ill-defined  about  the 
edges.  Caftini  is  of  opinion,  that  the  brightnefs  of  thefe 
proceeds  from  ftars  fo  minute,  as  not  to  be  diftinguiflied 
by  the  belt  glades :  and  this  opinion  is  fully  confirmed  by 
the  obfervations  of  Dr.  Herfchel,  whofe  powerful  telef- 
copes  fhew  thofe  lucid  fpecks  to  be  compofed  entirely  of 
mafles  of  fmall  (tars,  and  whofe  difeoveries  in  the  fidereal 
heavens  have  been  already  dated  in  the  preceding  part  of 
this  Treatife.  . 

There  are  many  dars  which,  though  they  appear  fingle 
to  the  naked  eye,  are  yet  difcovered  by  the  telefcope  to  be 
double,  triple,  &c.  Of  thefe,  feveral  have  been  obferved 
by  Caftini,  Hooke,  Long,  Mafkelyne,  Hornfby,  Pigott, 
Mayer,  &c.  but  Dr.  Herfchel  has  been  by  far  the  mod 
fuccefsful  in  obfervations  of  this  kind  ;  and  his  fuccefs  has 
been  chiefly  owing  to  the  very  extraordinary  magnifying 
powers  of  t*he  Newtonian  7-feet  reflector  which  he  has 
ufed,  and  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  micrometer  of 
his  own  conffrudlion.  The  powers  which  he  has  ufed, 
have  been  146,  227,  278,  460,  754,  932,  1 159,  1536,  2010, 
3168,  and  even  6430.  He  has  found  about  700  double  dars, 
not  more  than  forty-two  of  which  had  been  noticed  by  any 
other  perfon.  Among  thefe  there  are  alfo  fome  dars  that 
are  treble,  double-double,  quadruple,  double-treble,  and 
multiple.  His  catalogue  comprehends  the  names  of  the 
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dars,  and  the  number  in  Flamdead’s  catalogue,  or  fuch  a 
defeription  of  thofe  that  are  not  contained  in  it  as  will  be 
found  diffident  to  didinguifh  them;  alfo  the  comparative 
fize  of  the  dars ;  their  colours  as  they  appeared  to  his 
view  ;  their  didances  determined  in  feveral  different  ways ; 
their  angle  of  pofition  w  ith  regard  to  the  parallel  of  de¬ 
clination  ;  and  the  dates  when  he  fird  perceived  the  dars 
to  be  double,  treble,  &e.  Dr.  Herfchel  has  diftributed 
the  double  dars  into  fix  different  clades.  In  the  fird  he 
has  placed  all  thofe  which  require  a  very  fupei  ior  telefcope, 
with  the  utrr.od  clearnefs  of  air,  and  every  other  favour¬ 
able  circumdance,  to  be  feen  at  all,  or  well  enough  to  judge 
of  them  ;  and  there  are  twenty-four  of  thefe.  To  the  fe¬ 
cond  clafs  belong  all  thofe  double  dars  that  are  proper  for 
eftimations  by  the  eye,  and  very  delicate  meafures  by  the 
micrometer;  the  number  being  thirty-eight.  The  third 
clafs  comprehends  all  thofe  double  dars,  that  are  between 
5"  and  15"  afunder;  the  number  of  them  being  forty-fix. 
The  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth,  clades,  contain  double  dars 
that  are  from  13"  to  30",  and  from  30"  to  1',  and  from  1' 
to  2',  or  more,  afunder;  of  which  there  are  forty-four  in 
the  fourth  clafs,  fifty-one  in  the  fifth  clafs,  and  fixty-fix  in 
the  fixth  clafs :  the  lad  of  this  clafs  is  a  Tauri,  No.  87  of 
Flamdead,  whofe  apparent  diameter,  upon  the  meridian 
meafured  with  a  power  of  460  at  a  mean  of  two  obferva¬ 
tions,  is  1"  46"',  and  with  a  power  of  932  at  a  mean  of 
two  obfervations  1"  11"'.  We  (hall  here  enumerate  a  few 
of  the  mod  remarkable  of  thefe  dars,  from  Dr.  Herfchel’s 
catalogue  : 

u  Herculis,  Flam.  64,  a  beautiful  double  dar:  the  two 
dars  very  unequal ;  the  larged  is  red,  and  the  fnialled  blue 
inclining  to  green- 

(51  Lyrae,  Flam.  12,  double,  very  unequal:  the  larged 
red,  and  fmalled  dufky ;  not  eafily  to  be  feen  with  a  magni¬ 
fying  power  of  227. 

a  Geminorum,  Flam.  66,  double,  little  unequal :  both 
white ;  with  a  magnifying  power  of  146  their  diftance  ap¬ 
pears  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  fmalled. 

£  Lyras,  Flam.  4  and  5,  a  double-double  dar:  at  fird 
fight  it  appears  double  at  a  confiderable  diftance,  and  by 
a  little  attention  each  will  appear  double  ;  one  fet  are  equal, 
and  both  w'hife ;  the  other  unequal,  the  larged  white,  and 
the  fmalled  inclined  to  red.  The  interval  of  the  dars,  of 
the  unequal  fet,  is  one  diameter  of  the  larged,  with  a  pow. 
er  of  227. 

y  Andromedas,  Flam.  57,  double,  very  unequal  :  the 
larged  reddifh  white,  and  the  fmalled  a  fine  bright  fky- 
blue  inclining  to  green.  A  very  beautiful  object. 

«■  Urde  Minoris,  Flam.  1,  double  very  unequal  :  the 
larged  white,  the  fmalled  red. 

(3  Lyras,  Flam.  10,  quadruple,  unequal,  white;  but 
three  of  them  a  little  inclined  to  red. 

a.  Leonis,  Flam.  32,  double,  very  unequal:  larged 
white,  fmalled  dufky. 

s  Bootis,  Flam.  36,  double,  very  unequal :  larged  red¬ 
difh,  fmalled  blue,  or  rather  a  faint  lilac  ;  very  beautiful. 

b  Draconis,  Flam.  39,  a  very  fmall  double  dar,  very 
unequal  :  the  larged  white,  fmalled  inclining  to  red. 

A  Orionis,  Flam.  39,  quadruple,  or  rather  a  double  dar, 
and  has  two  more  at  a  fmall  diftance  :  the  double  dar  con- 
fiderably  unequal ;  the  larged  white,  fmalled  pale  rofe  co¬ 
lour. 

|  Librae,  Flam,  ultima,  double-double :  one  fet  very 
unequal,  the  larged  a  very  fine  white. 

f*  Cygni,  Flam.  78,  double,  confiderably  unequal :  the 
larged  white,  the  fmalled  bluifli. 

f/.  Herculis,  Flam.  86,  double,  very  unequal :  the  fmall 
dar  is  not  vifible  with  a  power  of  278,  but  is  feen  very 
well  wdth  one  of  460 ;  the  larged  is  inclined  to  a  pale  red, 
fmalled  dufkifh. 

a  Capricorni,  Flam.  5,  double,  very  unequal :  the  lar- 
ged  white,  fmalled  dufky. 

v  Lyras,  Flam.  S,  treble,  very  unequal :  the  larged  white, 
fmalled  both  dufky. 

a.  Lyras,  Flam.  3,  double,  very  unequal:  the  larged  a 
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fine  brilliant  white,  the  /mailed  dufky  ;  it  appears  with  a 
power  of  227.  Dr.  Herfchel  meafured  the  diameter  of 
this  fine  ftar,  and  found  it  to  be  0  3553". 

The  number  of  the  liars  appears  to  be  immenfely  great, 
a! mod  infinite  ;  yet  have  adronomers  long  fince  afcertain- 
ed  the  number  of  fuch  as  are  vilible  to  the  eye,  which  are 
much  fewer  than  at  fird  light  could  be  imagined.  Of  the 
3000  contained  in  Flamftead’s  catalogue,  there  are  many 
that  are  only  vilible  through  a  telefcope ;  and  a  good  eye 
fcarcely  ever  fees  more  than  a  thoufand  at  the  fame  time 
in  the  cleared  heaven;  the  appearance  of  innumerable 
more,  that  are  frequent  in  clear  winter  nights,  arilingfrom 
our  fight’s  being  deceived  by  their  twinkling,  and  from 
our  viewing  them  confufediy,  and  not  reducing  them  to 
any  order.  But  neverthelefs  we  cannot  but  think  the  dars 
are  alrnod,  if  not  altogether,  infinite.  See  Halley,  on  the 
number,  order,  and  light,  of  the  fixed  dars,  Phil.  Tranf. 
No.  ccclxiv.  or  Abr.  vol.  vi.  p.  148. 

Riccioli,  in  his  New  Almaged,  affirms,  that  a  man  who 
/hall  fay  there  are  above  twenty  thoufand  times  twenty 
thoufand,  would  fay  nothing  improbable.  Foragood  te¬ 
lefcope,  directed  indifferently  to  almotl  any  point  of  the 
heavens,  difcovers  multitudes  that  are  loll  to  the  naked 
eye  ;  particularly  in  the  milky  way.  In  the  fingle  conllel- 
lation  of  the  Pleiades,  indead  of  fix,  feven,  or  eight,  dars, 
feen  by  the  bed  eye,  Dr.  Hook,  with  a  telefcope  twelve 
feet  long,  told  feventy-eight,  and  with  larger  glades  many 
more,  of  different  magnitudes.  And  F.  de  Rheita  affirms, 
that  he  has  obferved  above  2000  dars  in  the  fingle  conftel- 
lation  of  Orion.  The  fame  author  found  above  188  in  the 
Pleiades.  And  Huygens,  looking  at  the  dar  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  Orion’s  fword,  indead  of  one,  found  it  to  be  twelve. 
Galileo  found  eighty  in  the  fpace  of  the  belt  of  Orion’s 
l'vvord,  twenty-one  in  the  nebulous  dar  of  his  head,  and 
above  500  in  another  part  of  him,  within  the  compafs  of 
one  or  two  degrees  fpace,  and  more  than  forty  in  the  ne¬ 
bulous  dar  Praefepe ;  but  the  more  recent  difeoveries 
of  Dr.  Herfchel  have  proved  the  fixed  dars  to  be  immenfe, 
their  regions  unbounded,  and  perhaps  infinite ! 

The  appearance  of  new  dars,  and  the  changes  which 
have  happened  in  others,  offer  to  the  mind  a  phenomenon 
more  furprifing,  and  lefs  explicable,  than  almod  any  other 
in  the  fcience  of  adronomy.  The  firft  change  that  is  up¬ 
on  record  was  about  1 20  years  before  Chrid,  when  Hip¬ 
parchus,  difeovering  a  new  dar  to  appear,  was  fird  indu¬ 
ced  to  make  a  catalogue  of  the  dars,  that  poderity  might 
perceive  any  future  changes  of  the  like  nature.  In  the 
year  1572,  Cornelius  Gemma,  and  Tycho  Brahe,  obfer¬ 
ved  another  new  dar  in  the  condellation  Caffiopeia,  which 
was  likewife  the  occafion  of  Tycho’s  making  a  new  cata¬ 
logue.  At  fird  its  magnitude  and  brightnefs  exceeded  the 
larged  of  the  dars,  Sirius  and  Lyra ;  and  even  equalled 
the  planet  Venus  when  neared  the  Earth,  and  was  feen  in 
fair  day-light.  It  continued  fixteen  months;  towards  the 
latter  end  of  which  it  began  to  dwindle,  and,  at  length, 
in  March  1574,  it  totally  difappeared,  without  any  change 
of  place  in  all  that  time.  Leovicius  tells  us  of  another 
dar  appearing  in  the  fame  condellation,  about  the  year 
945,  which  refembled  that  of  1572;  and  he  quotes  ano¬ 
ther  ancient  obfervation,  by  which  it  appears,  that  a  new 
dar  was  feen  about  the  fame  place  in  1264.  Dr.  Keil 
thinks  thefe  were  all  the  fame  dar ;  and  indeed  the  perio¬ 
dical  intervals,  or  didance  of  time  between  thefe  appear¬ 
ances,  were  nearly  equal,  being  from  318  to  319  years  ; 
and,  iffo,  its  next  appearance  may  be  expended  about  1890. 

Fabricius,  in  J596,  difcovered  another  new  dar,  called 
the  Jlelta  mira,  or  ‘  wonderful  ftar,’  in  the  neck  of  the 
Whale,  which  has  fince  been  found  to  appear  and  difap- 
pear  periodically,  feven  times  in  fix  years,  continuing  in 
jts  greated  ludre  for  fifteen  days  together ;  and  is  never 
quite  extinguifhed.  Its  courfe  and  motion  are  deferibed 
by  Bulliald,  in  a  treatife  printed  at  Paris  in  1667.  Dr. 
Herfchel  has  lately,  viz.  inthe  years  1777,  1778,  1779, and 
1780,  made  feveral  obfervations  on  this  dar,  an  account  of 
which  may  be  feen  in  the  Phil.  Tranf,  vol.lxx.  art.  21. 


Ill  the  year  1600,  William  Janfen  difcovered  a  change¬ 
able  dar  in  the  neck  of  the  Swan.  It  was  feen  by  Kep¬ 
ler,  who  wrote  a  treatife  upon  it,  and  determined  its  place 
to  be  160  18'  Zd,  with  550  30' or  32' north  latitude.  Ric- 
ciolus  faw  it  in  1616,  1621,  1624,  and  1629.  He  is  pofi- 
tive  that  it  was  invifible  in  the  lad  years  from  1640  to  1650. 
M.  Caffini  faw  it  ag.Sn  in  1655  ;  it  increafed  till  1660,  and 
then  grew  le/’s,  and  at  the  end  of  1661  it  difappeared.  In 
November  1665  it  appeared  again, and  difappeared  in  1681. 
In  1715  it  appeared  of  the  fixth  magnitude,  and  has  con¬ 
tinued  fo  ever  fince. 

O11  June  20,  1670,  another  changeable  dar  was  difco¬ 
vered  near  the  Swan’s  Head,  by  P.  Anthelme.  It  difap¬ 
peared  in  October,  and  was  feen  again  on  March  17,  1671. 
On  September  11,  it  difappeared.  It  appeared  again  in 
March  1672,  and  difappeared  in  the  fame  month,  and  has 
never  fince  been  feen.  Its  longitude  was  i°  52' 26"  of  2%, 
and  its  latitude  470  25'  22"  north.  The  days  are  here  put 
down  for  the  new  dyle. 

In  16 86,  Kircher  obferved  %  in  the  Swan  to  be  a  change¬ 
able  dar;  and,  from  twenty  years  obfervations,  the  period 
of  the  return  of  the  (ame  phafes  was  found  to  be  405  days ; 
the  variations  of  its  magnitude,  however,  were  fubje.ft  to 
fome  irregularity. 

In  the  year  1604,  at  the  beginning  of  October,  Kepler 
difcovered  a  new  dar  near  the  heel  of  the  right  foot  of  Ser-i 
pentarius,  fo  very  brilliant,  that  it  exceeded  every  fixed 
ftar,  and  even  Jupiter  in  magnitude.  It  was  obferved  to 
be  every  moment  changing  into  fome  of  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow,  except  when  it  was  near  the  horizon,  when 
it  was  generally  white.  It  gradually  diminifhed,  and  dif¬ 
appeared  about  October  1605,  when  it  came  too  near  the 
Sun  to  be  vjfible,  and  was  never  feen  after.  Its  longitude 
was  1 70  40' of  with  i°  56'  north  latitude,  and  was 
found  to  have  no  parallax. 

Montanari  difcovered  two  ftars  in  the  condellation  of 
Ship,  marked  0  and  7  by  Bayer,  to  be  wanting.  He  faw 
them  in  1664,  but  loft  them  in  1668.  The  ftar  0  in  the 
tail  of  the  Serpent,  reckoned  by  Tycho  of  the  third,  was 
found  by  him  of  the  fifth,  magnitude.  The  ftar  p  in  Ser- 
pentarius  did  not  appear,  from  the  time  it  was  obferved 
by  him,  till  1695.  The  ftar  T  in  the  Lion,  after  difap- 
pearing,  was  feen  by  him  in  1667.  He  obferved  alfo  that 
0  in  Medufa’s  Flead  varied  in  its  magnitude. 

M.  Caffini  difcovered  one  new  ftar  of  the  fourth,  and  two 
of  the  fifth,  magnitude,  in  Cafliopea;  alfo  five  new  ftars  in 
the  fame  condellation,  of  which  three  have  difappeared; 
two  new  ones  in  the  beginning  of  the  conftellation  Erida- 
mus,  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  magnitude;  and  four  new 
ones  of  the  fifth  or  fixth  magnitude,  near  the  north  pole. 
He  farther  obferved,  that  the  ftar,  placed  by  Bayer  near  £ 
of  the  Little  Bear,  is  no  longer  vilible  ;  that  the  ftar  A  of 
Andromeda,  which  had  difappeared,  had  come  into  view 
again  in  1695  !  that,  in  the  fame  conftellation,  inftead  of  one 
in  the  Knee,  marked  v,  there  are  two  others  come  more 
northerly;  and  that  |  is  diminiftied ;  that  the  ftar  placed 
by  Tycho  at  the  end  of  the  Chain  of  Andromeda,  as  of 
the  fourth  magnitude,  could  then  fcarcely  be  feen;  and, 
that  the  ftar  which,  in  Tycho’s  catalogue,  is  the  twentieth 
of  Pifces,  was  no  longer  vifible. 

M.  Maraldi  obferved,  that  the  ftar  x  in  the  left  leg  of 
Sagittarius,  marked  by  Bayer  of  the  third  magnitude,  ap¬ 
peared  of  the  fixth,  in  1671  ;  in  1676  it  was  found  by  Dr. 
Halley  to  be  of  the  third ;  in  1692  it  could  hardly  be  per¬ 
ceived,  but  in  1693  and  1694  it  was  of  the  fourth  magni¬ 
tude.  In  1704  he  difcovered  a  ftar  in  Hydra  to  be  perio¬ 
dical  ;  its  pofition  is  in  a  right  line  with  thofe  in  the  tail 
marked  n  and  7.  The  time  between  its  greateft  luftre,  of 
the  fourth  magnitude,  was  about  two  years  ;  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  time  it  difappeared.  In  1666,  Hevelius  fays  he 
could  not  find  a  ftar  of  the  fourth  magnitude  in  the  eaftern 
fcale  of  Libra,  obferved  by  Tycho  and  Bayer;  but  Ma¬ 
raldi,  in  1709,  fays,  that  it  had  then  been  feen  for  fifteen 
years,  fnialler  than  one  of  the  fourth.  See  Elem.  d’Aftron. 
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J.  Goodricke,  Efq.  has  determined  the  periodic  variation 
of  Algol,  or  i?  Perfei,  (obferved  by  Montanari  to  be  va¬ 
riable,)  to  be  about  id.  zih.  Its  greateft  brightnefs  is  of 
the  fecond  magnitude,  and  leaftof  the  fourth.  It  changes 
from  the  fecond  to  the  fourth  in  about  three  hours  and  a 
half,  and  back  again  in  the  fame  time,  and  retains  its  great- 
eft  brightnefs  for  the  other  part  of  the  time.  See  the  Phil. 
Tranf.  1783.  The  fame  gentleman  likewife  difcovered 
that  (3  Lyrae  was  fubjeit  to  a  periodic  variation.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  refult  of  his  obfervations.  It  completes  all 
his  phafes  in  nd.  19b.  during  which  time  it  undergoes  the 
following  changes :  1.  It  is  of  the  third  magnitude  for 
about  two  days.  2.  It  diminifties  in  about  one  day  and  a 
quarter.  3.  It  is  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  magnitude 
for  lefs  than  a  day.  4.  It  increafesin  about  two  days.  5. 
It  is  of  the  third  magnitude  for  about  three  days.  6.  It  di- 
mi nifties  in  about  one  day.  7.  It  is  fomething  larger  than 
the  fourth  magnitude  for  a  little  lefs  than  a  day.  8.  It 
increafes  in  about  one  day  and  three  quarters  to  the  firft; 
point,  and  fo  completes  a  whole  period.  See  the  Philcf. 
Tranf.  1785. — He  alfo  found,  that  ^  Cephei  is  fubjedl  to 
a  periodic  variation  of  3d.  8h.  37^'.  during  which  time  it 
undergoes  the  following  changes:  1.  It  is  at  its  greateft 
brightnefs  about  id.  13b.  2.  Its  diminution  is  performed 

in  about  id.  i8h.  3.  It  is  at  its  greateft  obfeuration  about 
id.  1  ill.  4.  It  increafes  in  about  thirteen  hours.  Its  great¬ 
eft:  and  leaft  brightnefs  is  that  between  the  third  and  fourth, 
and  between  the  fourth  and  fifth,  magnitudes. 

E.  Pigott,  Efq.  has  difcovered  n  Antinoi  to  be  a  varia¬ 
ble  ftar,  with  a  period  of  7d.  4I1.  38'.  The  changes  hap¬ 
pen  as  follow  :  1 .  It  is  at  its  greateft  brightnefs  44±  hours. 
2.  It  decreafes  621ft  hours.  3.  It  is  at  its  greateft  bright¬ 
nefs  sort  hours.  4.  It  increafes  36:+;  hours.  When  mod 
bright  it  is  of  the  third  or  fourth  magnitude,  and  when 
leaf!  of  the  third  or  fourth. 

In  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1796,  Dr.  Herfchel  has  propofed 
a  method  of  obferving  the  changes  that  may  happen  to  the 
fixed  ftars;  with  a  catalogue  of  their  comparative  bright¬ 
nefs,  in  order  to  afeertain  the  permanency  of  their  luftre. 
Dr.  Herfchell,  in  a  paper  upon  the  proper  motion  of  the 
folar  fyflem,  has  alfo  given  a  large  collection  of  ftars  which 
were  formerly  feen,  but  are  now  loft;  alfo  a  catalogue  of 
variable  ftars,  and  of  new  ftars;  and  very  juftly  obierves, 
that  it  is  not  eafy  to  prove  that  a  ftar  was  never  feen  be¬ 
fore  ;  for,  though  it  fhould  not  be  contained  in  any  cata¬ 
logue  w’hatever,  yet  the  argument  for  its  former  non-ap¬ 
pearance,  which  is  taken  from  its  not  having  been  obfer¬ 
ved  before,  is  only  fo  far  to  be  regarded,  as  it  can  be  made 
probable,  or  almoft  certain/  that  a  ftar  would  have  been 
obferved,  had  it  been  vifible. 

There  have  been  various  conjectures  to  account  for  the 
appearances  of  the  changeable  ftars.  Maupertuis  fuppo- 
fes,  that  they  may  have  fo  quick  a  motion  about  their  ax¬ 
es,  that  the  centrifugal  force  may  reduce  them  to  flat  oblate 
fpheroids,  not  much  unlike  a  mill-ftone  ;  that  its  plane  may 
be  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  orbits  of  its  planets,  by 
whole  attraction  the  pofition  of  the  body  may  be  altered, 
So  that,  when  its  plane  palles  through  the  Earth,  it  may  be 
aimed;  or  entirely  invilible,  and  then  become  again  vifible 
as  its  broad  fide  is  turned  towards  11s.  Others  have  conjec¬ 
tured,  that  confidcrable  parts  of  their  furfaces  are  covered 
with  dark  fpots,  fo  that  whpn,  by  the  rotation  of  the  ftar, 
thefe  fpots  are  prefented  to  us,  the  ftars  become  almoft  or 
entirely  invilible.  Others  have  fuppofed,  that  thefe  ftars 
have  very  large  opaque  bodies  revolving  about  and  near 
to  them,  fo  as  to  obfeure  them  when  they  come  in  con¬ 
junction  with  us.  The  irregularity  of  the  phafes  of  fome 
of  them  fhews  the  caufe  to  be  variable,  and  therefore  may 
perhaps  be  bed  accounted  for,  by  fuppofing  that  a  great 
part  of  the  body  of  the  ftar  is  covered  with  fpots,  which 
appear  and  dilappear  like  thofe  on  the  Sun’s  furface.  The 
total  difa^pearance  of  a  ftar  may  probably  be  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  its  fyftem  ;  and  the  appearance  of  a  new  ftar,  the 
creation  of  a  new  fyftem  of  planets. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  nature  of  the  fixed  ftars,  their  im- 
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menfe  diftance  precludes  11s  from  a»n  inveffigation  of  thofe 
particulars  from  w’hence  politive  faCts  can  be  deduced. 
What  we  can  gather  for  certain  from  their  phenomena,  is 
as  follows  :  id.  That  the  fixed  ftars  are  greater  than  our 
Earth  ;  becaufe,  if  that  was  not  the  cafe,  they  could  not 
be  vifible  at  fuch  immenfe  diftance.  2dly,  That  the  fixed 
ftars  are  farther  diftant  from  the  Earth  than  the  fartheft  of 
the  planets.  For  we  frequently  find  the  fixed  ftars  hid  be¬ 
hind  the  body  of  the  planets:  and  belidc-s,  they  have  no 
fenfible  parallax,  which  the  planets  have.  3d»!y,  The  fix¬ 
ed  ftars  ftiine  with  their  own  light ;  for  they  are  much  far¬ 
ther  from  the  Sun  than  Saturn,  and  appear  much  fmaller 
than  Saturn  ;  but  fince,  notwithftanding  this,  they  are 
found  to  ftiine  much  brighter  than  that  planet,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  they  cannot  borrow  their  light  from  the  fame  fource 
as  Saturn  does,  viz.  the  Sun;  but,  iince  we  know  of  no 
other  luminous  body  beft-de  the  Sun,  whence  they  might 
derive  their  light,  it  follows  that  they  ftiine  with  theirowa 
native  light.  Belides,  it  is  known,  that  the  more  a  tele¬ 
fcope  magnifies,  the  lefs  is  the  aperture  through  which  the 
ftar  is  feen  ;  and,  confequently,  the  fewer  rays  it  admits  in¬ 
to  the  eye.  Now,  fince  the  ftars  appear  lefs  in  a  telefcope 
which  magnifies  200  times,  than  they  do  to  the  naked  eye,, 
infomuch  that  they  feem  to  be  only  indivifible  points,  it 
proves  at  once  that  the  ftars  are  at  immenfe  diftances  from 
11s,  and  that  they  ftiine  by  their  own  proper  light.  If  they 
fhone  by  borrowed  light,  they  would  be  as  invilible  with¬ 
out  telefcopes  as  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter  are;  for  the  fa- 
tellites  appear  larger  when  viewed  with  a  good  telefcope 
than  the  largeft  fixed  ftars  do.  Hence,  1 .  We  deduce,  that 
the  fixed  ftars  are  fo  many  funs  ;  for  they  have  all  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  funs.  2.  That  in  all  probability  the  ftars  are 
not  fmaller  than  our  Sun.  3.  That  it  is  highly  probable 
each  ftar  is  the  centre  of  a  fyftem,  and  has  planets  or  earths 
revolving  round  it,  in  the  fame  manner  as  round  our  Sun,, 
i.  e.  it  has  opaque  bodies  illuminated,  warmed,  and  che- 
riflied,  by  its  light  and  heat.  As  we  have  incomparably 
more  light  from  the  Moon  than  from  all  the  ftars  together, 
it  is  abfurd  to  imagine  that  the  ftars  were  made  for  no  o- 
ther  purpofe  than  to  call  a  faint  light  upon  the  Earth  ;  efpe- 
cially  Iince  many  more  require  the  aiTiftance  of  a  good  te¬ 
lefcope  to  find  them  out,  than  are  vifible  without  that  in- 
ftrument.  Our  Sun  is  furrounded  by  a  fyftem  of  planets 
and  comets,  all  which  would  be  invilible  from  the  neareft 
fixed  ftar;  and,  from  what  we  already  know  of  the  im¬ 
menfe  diftance  of  the  ftars,  it  is  eafy  to  prove,  that  the  Sun, 
feen  from  fuch  a  diftance,  would  appear  no  larger  than  a 
ftar  of  the  firft  magnitude.  From  all  this  it  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable,  that  each  ftar  is  a  Sun  to  a,  fyftem  of  worlds  moving 
round  it,  though  unfeen  by  11s ;  efpecially  as  the  doCtrine 
of  a  plurality  of  worlds  is  rational,  and  greatly  manifefts- 
the  power,  the  wifdom,  and  the  goodnefs,  of  the  great 
Creator.  How  immenfe,  then,  does  the  univerfe  appear! 
Indeed,  it  muft  either  be  infinite,  or  infinitely  near  it.  Kep¬ 
ler,  it  is  true,  denies  that  each  ftar  can  have  its  fyftem  of 
planets  as  ours  has;  and  takes  them  all  to  be  fixed  in  the 
fame  furface  or  fphere ;  urging,  that,  were  one  twice  or 
thrice  as  remote  as  another,  it  would  be  twice  or  thrice  as 
fmall,  fuppofing  their  real  magnitudes  equal ;  whereas- 
there  is  no  difference  in  their  apparent  magnitudes,  juftly 
obferved,  at  all.  But  to  this  it  is  oppofed,  that  Huygens 
has  not  only  Ihewn,  that  fires  and  flames  are  vifible  at  dif¬ 
tances  where  other  bodies,  comprehended  under  equal  an¬ 
gles,  dilappear;  but  it  fhould  likewife  feem,  that  the  optic 
theorem  about  the  apparent  diameters  of  objects,  being 
reciprocally  proportional  to  their  diftances  from  the  eye,, 
does  only  huld  while  the  objeCt  has  fome  fenfible  ratio  to- 
its  diftance.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  doClrine  of 
the  fixed  ftars,  as  lately  introduced  by  Dr.  Herfchel,  not 
only  coincides  with  the  opinions  of  the  moft.able  mathe¬ 
maticians  and  philofophers,  but  has  the  belt  fupport  from, 
analogical  reafoning,  from  obvious  probability,  and  from, 
the  voluntary  teltimony  our  fenfes. 

As  to  the  motion  of  the  ftars,  they  are  of  two  kinds  ;  one- 
called  the  JirJl,  common ,  or  diurnal,  motion,  arifing  from  the- 
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Earth’s  motion  round  its  axis :  by  this  they  feem  to  be' 
carried  along  with  the  fphere  of  firmament,  in  which  they 
appear  fixed,  round  the  Earth,  from  eaft  to  weft,  in  the 
fpace  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  other,  called  the  fccond , 
or  proper,  motion ,  is  that  by  which  they  appear  to  go  back¬ 
wards  from  weft  to  eaft,  round  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic, 
with  an  exceeding  (low  motion,  as  deferibing  a  degree  of 
their  circle  only  in  the  fpace  of  71^  years,  or  503  feconds 
in  a  year.  This  apparent  motion  is  owing  to  the  receffion 
of  the  equinottial  points,  which  is  505  feconds  of  a  de¬ 
gree  in  a  year  backward,  or  contrary  to  the  order  of  the 
ligns  of  the  zodiac.  In  confequence  of  this  fecond  mo¬ 
tion,  the  longitude  of  the  ftars  will  be  always  increafing. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  longitude  of  Cor  Leonis  was  found 
at  different  periods  to  be  as  follows  :  viz. 


Year. 

Long. 

By  Ptolemy,  in 

*38 

to  be  20 

3°' 

By  the  Perlians,  in 

1 1  *5 

-  -  17 

30 

By  Alphonfus,  in 

By  Prince  of  He  tie,  in 

*364 

-  -  20 

40 

1586 

-  -  24 

1 1 

By  Tycho,  in 

1601 

-  -  24 

*7 

By  Flamftead,  in 

1690 

-  -  2  5 

Whence  the  proper  motion  of  the  ftars,  according  to  the 
order  of  the  figns,  in  circles  parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  is 
eafily  inferred. 

It  was  Hipparchus  who  firft  fufpefted  this  motion,  upon 
comparing  his  own  obfervations  with  thofe  of  Titnocharis 
and  Ariftyllus.  Ptolemy,  who  lived  three  centuries  after 
Hipparchus,  demonftrated  the  fame  by  undeniable  argu¬ 
ments.  The  increafe  of  longitude  in  a  century,  as  dated 
by  different  aftronomers,  is  as  follows : 

By  Tycho  Brahe  -  *  i°  25' 

Copernicus  -  -  1  23 

Flamftead  and  Riccioli  -  1  23 

Bullia'.d  -  -  -  1  24 

Hevelius  -  -  1  24 

Dr.  Bradley,  &c.  -  -  1  23 

which  is  at  the  rate  of  50^  feconds  per  year, 
data,  the  increafe  in  the  longitude  of  a  liar  for  any  given 
time  is  eafily  had,  and  thence  its  longitude  at  any  time  : 
ex.  gr.  the  longitude  of  Sirius,  in  Flamftead’s  tables,  for 
the  year  1690,  being  90  49'  i",  its  longitude  for  the  year 
1S00,  is  found  by  multiplying  the  interval  of  time,  viz. 
no  years,  by  50$,  the  product  5537",  or  i°  32'  17",  add- 
-ea  to  the  given  longitude  -  9  49  1 


o" 

4°i 

20 

54- 

4<5| 

55 

From  thefe 


gives  the  longitude  -  -  11  21  18  for  the 

year  1800. 

The  chief  phenomena  of  the  fixed  ftars,  arifing  from 
their  common  and  proper  motion,  beiides  their  longitude, 
are  their  altitudes,  right  afeenfions,  declinations,  occupa¬ 
tions,  culminations,  rifings,  and  lettings.  Some  have  fup- 
pofed  that  the  latitudes  of  the  ftars  are  invariable.  But 
this  fuppofition  is  founded  on  two  affumptions,  which  are 
both  controverted  among  aftronomers.  The  one  of  thefe 
is,  that  the  orbit  of  the  Earih  continues  unalterably  in 
the  fame  plane,  and  conlequently  that  the  ecliptic  is  inva¬ 
riable  ;  the  contrary  of  which  is  now  very  generally  al¬ 
lowed.  The  other  alfumption  is,  that  the- ftars  are  fo 
fixed  as  to  keep  their  places  immoveably.  Ptolemy,  Ty¬ 
cho,  and  others,  comparing  their  obfervations  with  thofe 
of  the  ancient  aftronomers,  have  adopted  this  opinion.  But 
from  the  refult  of  the  comparifon  of  our  beft  modern  ob¬ 
fervations,  with  fuch  as  were  formerly  made  with  any  to¬ 
lerable  degree  of  exachiefs,  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
real  change  in  the  pofition  of  feme  of  the  fixed  ftars,  with 
refpeift  to  each  other;  and  feveral  ftars  of  the  firft  magni¬ 
tude  have  already  been  obferved,  and  others  fufpedted,  to 
have  a  proper  motion  of  their  own. 

Dr.  Halley  (Philof.  Tranf.  number  355,  or  Abr.  vol.  4. 
p.225)  has  obferved,  that  the  three  following  ftars,  the 
Buii’s  Eye,  Sirius,  and  Arfhirns,  are  now  found  to  be 
above  halt  a  degree  more  foutherly  than  the  ancients  rec¬ 
koned  them  :  that  this  difference  cannot  arife  from  the 


errors  of  the  tranferibers,  becaufe  the  declinations  of  the 
ftars,  fet  down  by  Ptolemy,  as  obferved  by  Timocharis, 
Hipparchus,  and  himfelf,  Ihew  their  latitudes  given  by 
him  are  fuch  as  thofe  authors  intended  :  and  it  is  fcarcely  to 
be  believed  that  thofe  three  obfervers  could  be  deceived 
in  fo  plain  a  matter.  To  this  he  adds,  that  the  bright  ftar 
in  the  (boulder  of  Orion  has,  in  Ptolemy,  almoft  a  whole 
degree  more  foutherly  latitude  than  at  prefent :  that  an 
ancient  obfervation,  made  at  Athens  in  the  year  509,  as 
Bulliald  fuppofes,  of  an  appulfe  of  the  Moon  to  the  Bull’s 
Eye,  (hews  that  ftar  to  have  had  lefs  latitude  at  that  time 
than  it  now  has :  that,  as  to  Sirus,  it  appears  by  Tycho’s 
obfervations,  that  he  found  him  4|  minutes  more  northerly 
than  he  is  at  this  time.  All  thele  obfervations,  compared 
together,  feem  to  favour  an  opinion,  that  fome  of  the  ftars 
have  a  proper  motion  of  their  own,  which  changes  their 
places  in  the  fphere  of  the  heaven :  this  change  of  place, 
as  Dr.  Halley  obferves,  may  (hew  itfelf  in  fo  long  a  time 
as  1800  years,  though  it  be  entirely  imperceptible  in  the 
fpace  of  one  (ingle  century  ;  and  it  is  likely  fooneft  to  be 
difeovered  in  fuch  ftars^as  thole  juft  now  mentioned  ;  be¬ 
caufe  they  are  all  of  the  firft  magnitude,  and  may,  there¬ 
fore,  probably  be  fome  of  the  neareft  to  our  folar  fyftem. 
Arflurus,  in  particular,  affords  a  ftrong  proof  of  this  : 
for  if  its  prefent  declination  be  compared  with  its  place, 
as  determined  either  by  Tycho  or  Flamftead,  the  difference 
will  be  found  to  be  much  greater  than  what  can  be  fuf- 
pedted  to  ari(e  from  the  uncertainty  of  their  obfervations. 

Dr.  Herfchel  has  lately  obferved,  that  the  diftance  of 
the  two  ftars  forming  the  double  ftar  y  Draconis,  is  54" 
48"',  and  their  pofition  440  19'  N.  preceding.  Where¬ 
as,  front  the  right  afeenfion  and  declination  of  thefe  ftars 
in  Flamftead’s  catalogue,  their  diftance,  in  his  time,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  1'  11-418",  and  their  pofition  440  23'  N. 
preceding.  Hence  he  infers,  that  as  the  difference  in  the 
diftance  of  thefe  two  ftars  is  fo  confiderable,  we  can 
hardly  account  for  it,  otherwife  than  by  admitting  a  pro¬ 
per  motion  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  ftars,  or  in  our  fo¬ 
lar  fyftem  :  mod  probably  he  fays,  neither  of  the  three  is 
at  reft.  He  alfo  fu (pedis  a  proper  motion  in  one  of  the 
double  ftars,  in  Cauda  Lyncis  Media,  and  in  0  Ceti.  Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.  72.  part  1.  p.  117,  143,  150. 

It  is  reafonabie  to  expect,  that  other  inftances  of  the 
like  kind  rauft  alfo  occur  among  the  great  number  of  vifi- 
ble  liars,  becaufe  their  relative  pofitions  may  be  altered  by 
various  means.  For,  if  our  own  folar  fyftem  be  conceived 
to  change  its  place  with  refpedl  to  abfolute  fpace,  this 
might,  in  procefs  of  time,  occalion  an  apparent  change  in 
the  angular  diftances  of  the  fixed  ftars  ;  and  in  fuch  a  cafe, 
the  places  of  the  neareft  ftars  being  more  affedfed  than  any 
of  thofe  that  are  very  remote,  their  relative  pofition  might 
feem  to  alter,  though  the  ftars  themfelves  were  really  im¬ 
moveable  ;  and  vice  verfa,  we  may  furmife,  from  the  ob¬ 
ferved  motion  of  the  ftars,  that  our  Sun,  with  all  its  pla¬ 
nets  and  comets,  may  have  a  motion  towards  fome  parti¬ 
cular  part  of  the  heavens,  on  account  of  a  greater  quantity 
of  matter  colledted  in  a  number  of  ftars  and  their  furround¬ 
ing  planets  there  fituated,  which  may  perhaps  occalion  a 
gravitation  of  our  whole  folar  fyftem  towards  it.  If  this 
furmife  (liould  have  any  foundation,  it  will  thew  itfelf  in 
a  feries  of  fome  years;  (ince  from  that  motion  there  will 
arife  another  kind  of  hitherto  unknown  parallax  (fuggefted 
by  Mr.  Michell,  Philof.  Tranf.  vol.  57,  p.  252),  the  in- 
veftigation  of  which  may  account  for  fome  part  of  the 
motions  already  obferved  in  fome  of  the  principal  ftars 
and,  for  the  purpofeof  determining  the  diredlion  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  fuch  a  motion,  accurate  obfervations  of  the  diftance 
of  ftars,  that  are  near  enough  to  be  meafured  with  a  mi¬ 
crometer,  and  a  very  high  power  of  telefccpes,  may  be  of 
confiderable  ufe,  as  they  will  undoubtedly  give  us  tire  re¬ 
lative  places  of  thofe  ftars  to  a  much  greater  degree  of 
accuracy  than  they  can  be  had  by  inftruments  or  fedtors, 
and  thereby  nnich  fooner  enable  us  to  difeover  any  appa¬ 
rent  change  in  their  fituation,  eccationed  by  this  new  kind 
of  fecular  or  fyftematical  parallax,  if  we  may  fo  exprefs 
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the  change  arifing  from  the  motion  of  the  whole  folar  fyf- 
tem.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  oar  fydem  be  at  red, 
and  any  of  the  (tars  really  in  motion,  this  might  likewife 
vary  their  apparent  politions ;  and  the  more  fo,  the  nearer 
they  arc  to  us,  or  the  Iwifter  their  motions  are  ;  or  the 
more  .proper  the  diredtion  of  the  motion  is  to  be  rendered 
perceptible  by  us.  Since  then  the  relative  places  of  the 
dars  may  be  changed  from  fitch  a  variety  of  caufes,  con- 
ddering  the  amazing  didance  at  which  it  is  certain  fome  of 
them  are  placed,  it  may  require  the  obfervations  of  many 
ages  to  determine  the  laws  of  the  apparent  changes,  even 
of  a  lingle  (tar  ;  much  more  difficult,  therefore,  mult  it  be 
to  fettle  the  laws  relating  to  all  the  moft  remarkable  (tars. 

Dr.  Ma(kelyne, .  in  the  explanation  and  ufe  of  the  tables 
which  he  publiffied  with  the  fird  volume  of  his  Obferva¬ 
tions,  obferves,  that  many,  if  not  all  the  fixed  (tars,  have 
proper  motions  among  themfelves,  the  caufes  and  laws  of 
which  are  at  prefent  hid  in  almoft  equal  obfeurity.  From 
comparing  his  own  obfervations  at  that  time  with  thofe  of 
Dr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Flamftead,  and  Mr.  Roemer,  lie  then 
found  the  annual  proper  motion  of  the  following  (tars  in 
right  afeenfion  to  be,  of  Sirius  — C63'',  of  Caftor — 0-28", 
of  Procyon  — o-8",  of  Pollux — 0-93",  of  Regulus,  — 0-41", 
of  Ardturus  — 1*4"  and  of  «■  Aquilae  — J-o-57";  and  of  Si¬ 
rius  in  north  polar  diftance  i-2o",  and  of  Arcturus,  2-01", 
both  fouthwards.  But  fince  that  time  he  had  continued 
liis  obfervations ;  and,  from  a  catalogue  of  the  mean  right 
afeenfions  of  thirty-fix  principal  (tars  (which  he  commu¬ 
nicated  to  Mr.  Wolladon,  and  is  found  in  his  work),  it 
appears  that  thirty-five  of  them  have  a  proper  motion  in 
right  afeenfion. 

In  the  year  1736,  M.  Mayer  obferved  eighty  (tars,  and 
compared  them  with  the  obfervations  of  Roemer  in  1706. 
M.  Mayer  is  of  opinion,  that  (from  the  goodnefs  of  the 
inftruments  with  which  the  obfervations  were  made)  where 
the  dilagreement  is  at  lead  10"  or  13",  it  is  a  very  proba¬ 
ble  indication  of  a  proper  motion  of  fucli  a  dar.  He  fur¬ 
ther  adds,  that  when  the  difagreement  is  fo  great  as  he  has 
found  it  in  fome  of  the  (tars,  amongd  which  is  Fomahand, 
where  the  difference  was  twenty -one  feconds  in  fifty  years, 
he  has  no  doubt  of  a  proper  motion.  Dr.  Herfchel,  fol¬ 
lowing  Mayer’s  judgment  of  his  own  and  Rocmet’s  obfer¬ 
vations,  has  compared  the  obfervations;  and,  leaving  out 
of  his  account  all  thofe  dars  which  did  not  lhew  a  difagree¬ 
ment  amounting  to  ten  feconds,  he  found  that  fifty-fix  of 
them  had  a  proper  motion  ;  from  whence  he  attempts  to 
deduce  the  motion  of  the  folar  fydem  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner.  He  fird  takes  the  feven  dars  above-mentioned,  whofe 
proper  motions  had  been  determined  by  Dr.  Mafkelyne, 
and  he  finds,  that  if  a  point  be  a  (fumed  about  the  770  of 
right  afeenfion,  and  the  Sun  to  move  progreffively,  it  will 
account  for  all  the  motions  in  right  afeenfion.  And  if,  in¬ 
dead  of  fuppoling  the  Sun  to  move  in  the  plane  of  the 
equator,  it  diould  afeend  to  a  point  near  to  y  Hfrculis,  it 
will  account  for  the  obferved  change  of  declination  of 
Sirius  and  Arclurus.  In  refpedl  to  the  quantity  of  motion 
o-f  each,  that  mud  depend  upon  their  unknown  relative 
didances  ;  he  only  fpeaks  here  of  the  directions  of  the  mo¬ 
tions.  He  next  takes  twelve  dars  from  the  above  fifty-fix, 
whofe  proper  motions  have  been  determined  from  a  com- 
pirifon  of  the  obfervations  of  Roemer  and  Mayer,  and 
adds  to  them  Regulus  and  Cador  ;  thefe  have  all  a  proper 
motion  in  right  afeenfion  and  declination,  except  Regulus, 
which  hasnonein  declination.  Of  thefe  twenty-fe  ven  motions, 
the  fuppofed  motion  of  the  folar  fydem  will  fatisfy.twenty- 
two.  There  are  alfo  fome  remarkable  circumdances  in 
the  quantities  of  thefe  motions.  Arfturus  and  Sirius  be¬ 
ing  the  larged,  and  therefore  probably  the  neareft,  ought 
to  have  the  greated  apparent  motion,  and  fo  we  find  they 
have.  Alfo  Artdurus  is  better  fitnated  to  have  a  motion 
in  right  afeenfion,  and  it  lias  the  greated  motion.  Several 
other  arguments  of  the  fame  kind  are  alfo  found  to  take 
place.  But  there  is  a  very  remarkable  circumdance  in  re- 
fped  to  Cador.  Cador  is  a  double  dar  ;  now  how  extra¬ 
ordinary  mud  appear  the  concurrence,  that  two  fucli  ftars 
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fltould  both  have  a  proper  motion  To  exactly  alike,  that 
they  have  never  been  found  to  vary  a  (ingle  fecond  !  1  bis 

feems  to  point  out  the  common  caufe,  the  motion  of  the 
folar  fydem.  *• 

Dr.  Herfchel  next  takes  thirty-two  more  of  the  fame 
fifty-fix  fiars,  and  (hews  that  their  motions  agree  very  well 
with  his  fuppofed  motion  of  the  folar  fydem.  But  the 
motions  of  the  other  twelve  dars  cannot  be  accounted  for 
upon  this  hypothefis.  In  thefe  therefore  he  fuppofes  the 
effedt  of  the  folar  motion  has  been  dedroyed  and  counter! 
afted  by  their  own  proper  motions.  The  fame  may  be 
faid  of  nineteen  dars  out  of  the  thirty-two,  which  only 
agree  with  the  folar  motion  one  way,  and  are,  as  to  fenfe, 
at  red  the  other.  According  to  the  rules  of  p.hilofophizjng 
therefore,  which  direct- 11s  to  refer  all  phenomena  to  as  few 
and  (imple  principles  as  are  fufficicnt  to  explain  them,  Dr. 
Herfchel  thinks  we  ought  to  admit  the  motion  of  tile  folar 
fydem.  Perhaps,  however^  this  argument  cannot  be  pro¬ 
perly  applied  here,  becaufe  there  is  no  new  caufe  or  prin¬ 
ciple  introduced _ by  fuppoling  each  dar.  to  have  a  proper 
motion.  Admitting  the  dodtrine  of  univerfal  gravitation, 
the  fixed  dars  ought  to  move  as  well  as  the  Sun.  But 
the  Sun’s  motion,  as  here  edimated,  cannot  be  owing  to 
the  adtion  of  a  body  upon  it,  which  might  give  it  a  rotatory 
motion  at  the  fame  time,  as  M.  de  la  Lande  conjectures  ; 
becaufe  a  body  ailing  on  the  Sun  to  give  it  its  rotation 
about  its  axis,  would  not,  at  t he  fame  time,  give  it  that 
progreffive  motion.  See  Dr.  Herfchel’s  account  in  the 
Phil.  Tranf.  1783.  But  it  will  be  proper  to  conlider  how 
far  this  motion  of  the  folar  fydem  agrees  with  the  proper 
motion  of  the  thirty-five  dars  determined  by  Dr.  Malke- 
lyne.  Now  upon  fuppofition  that  the  Sun  moves,  as  con- 
jedtured  by  Dr.  Herfchel,  that  motion  will  account  for 
the  motion  of  twenty  of  them,  fo  far  as  regards  their  di¬ 
rection  ;  but  the  motion  of  the  other  fifteen  is  contrary  to 
that  which  ought  to  arife  from  this  fuppofition.  As  fome 
of  the  dars  mud  have  a  proper  motion  of  their  own,  even 
upon  the  hypothelis  of  a  folar  motion,  and  which  proba¬ 
bly  arifes  from  their  mutual  attraction,  it  is  very  probable 
that  they  have  all  a  proper  motion  from  the  fame  caufe, 
but  mod  of  them  fo  very  fmall  as  not  yet  to  have  been 
difoovered.  And  it  might  alfo  happen,  that  fuch  a  mo¬ 
tion  might  be  the  fame  as  that  which  would  arife  from  t he 
motion  of  the  folar  fydem.  Yet  it  mud  be  confeffed,  that 
the  circumdance  of  Cador,  and  the  motions  both  in  right 
afeenfion  and  declination  of  many  of  the  dars  being  fuch 
as  arife  from  this  hypothefis,  with  the  apparent  motion  be¬ 
ing  greated  of  thofe  dars  which  are  probably  neared,  form 
a  firong  argument  in  its  favour. 

When  the  caufes  which  affeCt  the  places  cf  all  the  dars 
in  general  are  known  ;  fuch  as  the  precefiion,  aberration, 
Snd  nutation,  it  may  be  of  a  fingular  ufe  to  examine  nicelv 
the  relative  (filiations  of  particular  dars,  and  efpecially  of 
thofe  of  the  greated  ludre,  which,  it  may  be  prefumed, 
lie  neared  to  us,  and  may  therefore  be  fubjeCt  to  more  fen- 
fible  changes,  either  from  their  own  motion,  or  from  that 
of  our  fydem.  And  if,  at  the  fame  time,  the  brighter  dars 
are  compared  with  each  other,  we  likewife  determine  the 
relative  pofitions  of  fome  of  the  (mailed  that  appear  near 
them,  whofe  places  can  he  afeertained  with  diffident  ex- 
aClnefs,  we  may  perhaps  be  able  to  judge  to  what  caufe 
the  change,  if  any  he  obfervable,  is  owing.  The  uncer¬ 
tainty  that  we  are  at  prefent  under,  with  refpedt  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  accuracy  with  which  former  adronomers  could 
obferve,  makes  11s  unable  to  determine  feveral  tilings  re¬ 
lating  to  this  (object ;  but  the  improvements,  which  have 
of  late  years  been  made  in  the  methods  of  taking  the  places 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  are  fo  great,  that  a  few  years  may 
hereafter  he  diffident  to  fettle  fome  points,  which  cannot 
now  be  fettled,  by  comparing  even  the  earliefi  obferva¬ 
tions  with  thofe  of  the  prefent  age. 

Of  the  CONSTELLATIONS. 

The  divifion  of  the  liars  into  condellations  is  very  an¬ 
cient  j  being  known  to  the  mod  early  authors,  whether 
5  N  facrefi 
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facied  or  profane.  In  the  book  of  Job  the  names  of  fome 
of  them  are  mentioned ;  witnefs  that  fublime  expoftulation, 
“  Canft  thou  reftrain  the  fweet  influence  of  the  Pleiades, 
or  loofen  the  bands  of  Orion  ?”  And  the  fame  may  be 
obferved  of  the  oldeft  among  the  heathen  writers,  Hefiod 
and  Homer.  This  divilion  of  the  ancients  took  in  only 
the  vifible  firmament,  or  fo  many  of  the  ftars  as  came  un¬ 
der  their  notice,  as  vifible  to  the  naked  eye  ;  and  were 
grouped,  or  reprefented,  by  certain  figures  or  images,  to 
affifl  the  imagination  and  memory,  to  conceive  or  retain 
the  number,  order,  and  difpofition,  of  the  liars;  and  per¬ 
haps  alfo  to  diflinguifh  the  virtues  they  attributed  to  each 
refpedlive  conftellation.  The  earlieft  of  thefe  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  catalogue  of  Ptolemy,  given  in  the  feventh 
book  of  his  Almagelt,  prepared,  as  he  affures  us,  from 
his  own  obfervations,  compared  with  thofe  of  Hipparchus, 
and  the  other  ancient  aftronomers.  In  this  catalogue  Pto¬ 
lemy  has  formed  forty-eight  confiellations.  Of  thefe, 
twelve  are  about  the  ecliptic,  commonly  called  the  twelve 
figns  ;  twenty-one  to  the  north  of  it ;  and  fifteen  to  the 
fouth.  The  northern  confiellations  are,  the  Little  Bear, 
the  Great  Bear,  the  Dragon,  Cepheus,  Bootes,  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Crown,  Hercules,  the  Harp,  the  Swan,  CalTiopeia, 
Perfeus,  Auriga,  Ophiucus  or  Serpentary,  the  Serpent, 
the  Arrow,  the  Eagle,  the  Dolphin,  the  Horfe,  Pegafus, 
Andromeda,  and  the  Triangle. 

The  confiellations  about  the  ecliptic  are  Aries,  Taurus, 
Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo,  Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius, 
Capricorn,  Aquarius,  and  Pifces;  or  according  to  the  Eng- 
lifh  names,  the  Ram,  the  Bull,  the  Twins,  the  Crab,  the 
Lion,  the  Virgin,  the  Balance,  the  Scorpion,  the  Archer, 
the  Goat,  the  Water-bearer,  and  the  Fiihes. 

The  Southern  confiellations  are,  the  Whale,  Orion,  the 
Eridanus,  the  Hare,  the  Great  Dog,  the  Little  Dog,  the 
Ship,  the  Hydra,  the  Cup,  the  Raven,  the  Centaur,  the 
Wolf,  the  Altar,  the  Southern  Crown,  and  the  Southern 
Fill).  The  other  ftars  not  comprehended  under  thefe  con- 
(lellations,  yet  vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  ancients  called 
informes ,  or  fporades,  fome  of  which  the  modern  aftro- 
nomers  have  fince  reduced  into  new  figures,  or  confiella¬ 
tions.  Ptolemy  has  fet  down  the  longitude  and  latitude  of 
all  thofe  ftars  to  about  the  year  of  Chrift  137,  amounting 
to  the  number  of  1022,  viz. 

In  the  northern  confiellations  -  360 

In  the  zodiacal  confiellations  -  346 

In  the  fouthern  confiellations  -  316 


In  all  of  Ptolemy’s  catalogue 


Among  the  modern  aftronomers,  Tycho  Brahe  is  the 
■firft  who  determined,  with  exaftnefs,  and  in  confequence 
Of  his  own  obfervations,  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the 
fixed  ftars,  out  of  which  he  formed  forty-five  confiellations; 
of  thefe,  forty-three  were  of  the  old  ones  defcribed  by 
Ptolemy,  to  which  Tycho  added  the  Coma  Berenices,  and 
Antinous;  but  he  omits  five  of  the  old  fouthern  confiella¬ 
tions,  viz.  the  Centaur,  the  Wolf,  the  Altar,  the  Southern 
Crotvn,  and  Southern  Fifii ;  which  he  Could  not  obferve, 
becaafe  of  .the  high  northern  latitude  of  Uranibourg. 

After  Tycho,  Bayer  gave  the  figures  of  fixty  confiella¬ 
tions,  very  exactly  reprefented,  and  with  tables  annexed, 
having  added,  to  the  forty-eight  old  ones  of  Ptolemy,  the 
following  twelve  about  the  fouth  pole,  viz.  the  Peacock, 
the  Toucan,  the  Crane,  the  Phoenix,  the  Dorado,  the  Fly¬ 
ing  Fifh,  the  Hydra,  the  Cameleoo,  the  Bee,  the  Bird  of 
Paradife,  the  Triangle,  and  the  Indian.  Befides  accurate¬ 
ly  diftinguifhing  the  relative  fize  and  the  fituation  of  eve¬ 
ry  liar,  Bayer  firft  marked  the  ftars  in  each  conftellation 
with  the  letters  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  alphabets.  The 
number  and  order  of  the  ftars,  as  mentioned  by  Bayer,  are, 


Of  the  firft  magnitude 
Oft  the  fecond  magnitude 
Oftfie  third  magnitude 
Of  the  fourth  magnitude 
Of  the  fifth  magnitude 
Of  the  fixth  magnitude 
Of  the  unformed  (tars 


n 

63 

196 

415 

348 

341 
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In  the  year  1663,  Riccioli  publiftied  his  Aftronom'y  'Re¬ 
formed,  containing  the  ftars  in  fixty-two  confiellations,. 
viz.  the  fixty  of  Bayer,  with  the  Coma  Berenices  and  An¬ 
tinous  of  Tycho.  He  diftributes  the  ftars  in  all  the  con- 
ftellations  into  four  claffes.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  dalles  are 
contained  thofe  ftars  determined  by  his  own  obfervations, 
and  thofe  of  Grimaldi.  In  the  fecond  are  thofe  ftars  which 
had  been  afcertained  by  Tycho  Brahe  and  Kepler.  In  the 
third  are  the  ftars  determined  by  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy. 
And  the  fourth  clafs  confifts  of  thofe  of  the  fouthern  he- 
mifphere  difcovered  by  navigators,  who  have  afcertained 
their  places  in  a  more  or  lefs  accurate  manner  ;  in  which 
he  has  marked  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  for  the  year 
1700,  the  period  to  which  he  has  reduced  all  his  obferva¬ 
tions.  This  was  followed  by  a  number  of  celellial  fchemes 
and  maps  of  the  heavens,  publifhed  in  1673  by  Pardies, 
who  has  reprefented  very  carefully  all  the  confiellations,' 
with  the  ftars  they  contain.  Some  time  after  this,  Royer 
publiftied  maps  of  the  heavens,  reduced  into  four  tables, 
with  a  catalogue  of  the  fixed  ftars  for  the  year  1700.  To 
the  ftars  marked  by  Bayer,  he  adds  a  number  of  ftars  not 
before  feen,  with  others  taken  from  the  tables  of  Riccioli, 
and  not  mentioned  by  Bayer:  he  alfo  forms,  out  of  the 
unformed  ftars,  eleven  other  confiellations.  Five  of  thefe 
are  to  the  north,  and  are  called  the  Giraffe,  the  River  Jor¬ 
dan,  the  River  Tigris,  the  Sceptre,  and  the  Flovver-de- 
Luce ;  with  fix  on  the  fouth  part,  which  are  the  Dove, 
the  Unicorn,  the  Crofs,  the  Great  Cloud,  the  Little 
Cloud,  and  the  Rhomboid.  To  this  work  Royer  has- 
joined  the  fouthern  ftars  obferved  by  Dr.  Halley  at  the 
ifiand  of  St.  Helena. 

Hevelius  has  alfo  improved  upon  the  labours  of  thofe 
who  went  before  him,  and  collected  together  feveral  ftars 
of  the  before-unformed  clafs  into  fome  new  confiellations. 
Thefe  are,  the  Unicorn,  the  Camelopardalis,  defcribed  by 
Bartfchius,  the  Sextant  of  Urania,  the  Dogs,  the  Little  Lion, 
the  Lynx,  the  Fox  and  Goofe,  the  Sobiefki’s  Crown,  the 
Lizard,  the  Little  Triangle,  and  the  Cerberus;  to  which 
Gregory  has  added  the  Ring  and  the  Armilla.  Some  of 
thefe  new  confiellations  however  anfwer  to  thofe  of  Royer, 
as  the  Camelopardalis  to  the  Giraffe,  the  Dogs  to  the  River 
Jordan,  and  the  Fox  to  the  River  Tigris.  The  latitudes 
and  longitudes  are  added  for  the  year  1700.  Finally,  Flam- 
ftead  diftinguifhed  all  the  ftars  into  feven  daffies,  or  orders 
of  magnitude,  marking  their  variation  in  right  afcenfion, 
for  fhewing  their  fituation  in  the  fucceeding  years.  This 
was  followed  by  an  Atlas  Cceleftis,  publifhed  in  the  year 
1729,  defcribing,  in  feveral  fchemes,  the  figures  of  the 
confiellations  feen  in  our  heniifphere,  with  the  exadt  pofi- 
tion  of  the  fixed  ftars,  with  refpeft  to  the  circles  of  the 
fphere.  Later  obfervations,  made  with  improved  tele- 
fcopes,  have  greatly  enlarged  the  number  and  accuracy  of 
the  ftars;  but  the  number  of  the  confiellations  remains  as 
above  defcribed,  except  that  an  attempt  has  been  lately 
made  by  Dr.  Hill  to  add  to  the  lift  fourteen  new  ones, 
formed  out  of  more  of  the  clufters  of  unformed  ftars. 

Befide  the  literal  marks  of  the  ftars  introduced  by  Bay¬ 
er,  and  others,  it  is  ufual  alfo  to  diflinguifh  them  by  that 
part  of  the  conftellation  in  which  they  are  placed ;  and 
many  of  them  again  have  their  peculiar  names  ;  as  Arc- 
turus,  between  the  knees  of  Bootes ;  Gemina,  or  Lucida, 
in  the  Corona  Septentrionalis,  or  Northern  Crown ;  Pali- 
litium  or  Aldebaran  in  the  Bull’s  eye,  Pleiades  in  his 
neck,  and  Hyades  in  his  forehead;  Caftor  and  Pollux,  in 
the  heads  of  Gemini;  Capella,  with  the  Hcedi,  in  the 
ftioulder  of  Auriga ;  Regulus,  or  Cor  Leonis,  the  Lion’s 
Heart ;  Spica  Virginis  in  the  hand,  and  Vindemiatrix,  in 
the  fhotilder,  of  Virgo;  Antares,  or  Cor  Scorpionis,  the 
Scorpion’s  Heart;  Fomalhaut,  in  the  mouth  of  Pifces 
Auftralis,  or  Southern  Fifh  ;  Regel,  in  the  foot  of  Orion; 
Sirius,  in  the  mouth  of  Canis  Major,  the  Great  Dog; 
Procyon,  in  the  back  of  Canis  Minor,  the  Little  Dog ;  and 
the  Pole  Star,  the  laft  in  the  tail  of  Urfa  Minor,  the  Lit¬ 
tle  Bear. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  from  the  ancient  theolo- 
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gy,  give  wild  and  romantic  fables  about  the  origin  of  the 
conftellations,  probably  derived  from  the  hieroglyphics  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  tranfmitted,  with  fome  alterations, 
from  them  to  the  Greeks,  who  probably  obfcured  them 
greatly  with  their  own  fables.  See  Hyginus’s  Poet.  Aftron. 
Riccioli,  Almageft.  lib.  vi.  cap.  3,  4,  5  ;  Shelburne’s  Notes 
upon  Manilius  ;  Bailly rs  Ancient  Aftronomy  ;  and  Gebe- 
lin’s  Monde  Primitif,  vol.iv.  from  the  whole  of  which  it 
is  made  probable,  that  the  invention  of  the  ligns  of  the 
zodiac,  and  probably  of  mod  of  the  other  conftellations 
of  the  fphere,  is  to  be  afcribed  to  fome  very  ancient  na¬ 
tion,  inhabiting  the  northern  temperate  zone,  probably 
what  is  now  called  Tartary,  or  the  parts  to  the  northward 
of  Perlia  and  China  ;  and  from  thence  tranfmitted  through 
China,  India,  Babylon,  Arabia,  Egypt,  Greece,  &c. 

It  is  a  very  probable  conjecture,  that  the  figures  of  the 
figns  in  the  zodiac,  are  defcriptive  of  the  feafons  of  the 
year,  or  months,  in  the  Sun’s  path  :  thus,  the  firft  fign 
Aries,  denotes,  that,  about  the  time  when  the  Sun  enters 
that  part  of  the  ecliptic,  the  lambs  begin  to  follow  the 
ffteep;  that  on  the  Sun’s  approach  to  the  fecond  conftel- 
lation,  Taurus,  the  Bull,  is  about  the  time  of  the  cows 
bringing  forth  their  young.  The  third  fign,  now  Gemini, 
was  originally  two  kids,  and  fignified  the  time  of  the  goats 
bringing  forth  their  young,  which  are  ufually  two  at  a 
birth,  while  the  former,  the  fheep  and  cow,  commonly 
produce  only  one.  The  fourth  fign,  Cancer,  the  Crab,  an 
animal  that  goes  fide-ways  and  backwards,  was  placed  at 
the  northern  folftice,  the  point  where  the  Sun  begins  to 
return  back  again  from  the  north  to  the  fouthward.  The 
fifth  fign,  Leo,  the  Lion,  as  being  a  very  furious  animal, 
was  thought  to  denote  the  heat  and  fury  of  the  burning 
Sun,  when  he  has  left  Cancer,  and  entered  the  next  fign 
Leo.  The  fucceeding  conftellation,  the  fixth  in  order,  re¬ 
ceived  the  Sun  at  the  time  of  ripening  corn  and  approach¬ 
ing  harveft;  which  was  aptly  exprelfed  by  one  of  the  fe¬ 
male  reapers-,  with  an  ear  of  corn  in  her  hand,  viz.  Virgo,- 
the  maid.  The  ancients  gave  to  the  next  fign,  Scorpio, 
two  of  the  twelve  divifions  of  the  zodiac  :  autumn,  which 
affords  fruits  in  great  abundance,  affords  the  means  and 
caufes  of  difeafes,  and  the  fucceeding  time  is  the  mod  un¬ 
healthy  of  the  year;  expreffed  by  this  venomous  animal, 
here  fpreading  out  his  long  claws  into  the  one  fign,  as  threat¬ 
ening  mifchief,  and  in  the  other  brandifhing  his  tail  to  de¬ 
note  the  completion  of  it.  The  fall  of  the  leaf  was  the 
feafon  of  the  ancient  hunting ;  for  which  reafon  the  ftars 
which  marked  the  Sun’s  place  at  this  feafon,  into  the  con¬ 
ftellation  Sagittary,  a  huntfman  with  his  arrows  and  his 
club,  the  weapons  of  deftruftion  for  the  large  creatures 
he  puufued.  The  reafon  of  the  Wild  Goat’s  being  cho- 
fen  to  mark  the  foutbern  folftice,  when  the  Sun  has  at¬ 
tained  his  extreme  limit  that  way,  and  begins  to  return 
and  mount  again  to  the  northward,  is  obvious  enough  ;  the 
character  of  that  animal  being,  that  itismoftly  climbing, 
and  afcending  fome  mountain,  as  it  browzes.  There  yet 
remain  two  of  the  figns  of  the  zodiac  to  be  confidered  with 
regard  to  their  origin,  viz.  Aquarius  and  Pifces.  As  to 
the  former,  it  is  to  be  confidered  that  the  winter  is  a  wet 
and  uncomfortable  feafon  ;  this  therefore  was  expreffed  by 
Aquarius,  the  figure  of  a  man  pouring  out  water  from  an 
urn.  The  laft  of  the  zodiacal  conftellations  was  Pifces,  a 
couple  of  fillies  tied  together,  that  had  been  caught:  the 
leffon  was,  The  fevere  feafon  is  over;  your  flocks  do  not 
yet  yield  their  ftore,  but  the  feas  and  rivers  are  open,  and 
there  you  may  take  fifti  in  abundance. 

Through  a  vain  and  blind  zeal,  rather  than  through  any 
love  tor  the  fcience,  fome  perfons  have  been  moved  to 
alter  either  the  figures  of  the  conftellations,  or  their  names. 
Thus,  venerable  Bede,  inftead  of  the  profane  names  and 
figures  of  the  twelve  zodiacal  conftellations,  fubftituted 
thofe  of  the  twelve  apoftles ;  which  example  was  followed 
by  Schiller,  who  completed  the  reformation,  and  gave 
fcripture  names  to  all  the  conftellations  in  the  heavens. 
Thus,  Aries,  or  the  Ram,  was  changed  into  Peter;  Tau¬ 
rus,  the  Bull,  into  St.  Andrew;  Andromeda,  into  the  Se- 


puhhreof  Chrift  ;  Lyra,  into  the  Manger  of  Chi ift  ;  Her¬ 
cules,  into  the  Magi  coming  from  the  Eaft  ;  the  Great 
Dog,  into  David  ;  and  foon.  And  Weigelius,  profeftor  of 
mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of  Jena,  made  a  new  order 
of  conftellations;  changing  the  firmament  into  a  caelum 
heraldicurn,  and  introducing  the  arms -of  all  the  princes  in 
Europe,  by  wav  of  conftellations.  Thus,  Urfa  Major, 
the  Great  Bear,  he  transformed  into  the  elephant  of  the 
kingdom  of  Denmark  ;  the  Swan,  into  the  ruta  with  fwords 
of  the  houfe  ot  Saxony ;  Ophiuchus,  into  the  crofs  of  Co¬ 
logne  ;  the  Triangle,  into  compafles,  which  he  calls  the 
fymbol  of  artificers  ;  and  the  Pleiades,  into  the  abacus  Py- 
thagoricus,  which  he  calls  that  of  merchants,  &c.  Schil¬ 
ler  alfo  publiftied,  in  the  year  1627,  a  work  called  Ccelum 
Stellarum  Chrijlianum,  or  the  Chriftian  Starry  Heaven,  in 
which  he  fubftitutes,  very  improperly,  other  figures  of 
the  conftellations,  and  names,  taken  from  the  facred  fcrip- 
tures,  inftead  of  the  old  ones.  But  the  more  judicious 
among  aftronomers  never"  approved  of  fuch  innovations 
as  they  only  tend  to  introduce  eonfufion  into  aftronomy. 
The  old  conftellations  are,  therefore,  ftill  retained  ;  both 
becaufe  better  could  not  be  fubftituted,  and  likewife  to 
keep  up  the  greater  correfpondence  and  uniformity  be¬ 
tween  the  old  aftronomy  and  the  new. 

Of  PARALLAX. 

The  parallax  of  any  objeft  is  the  difference  between  the 
places  that  the  objeft  is  referred  to  irrrhe  celeffial  fphere, 
when  feen  at  the  fame  time  from  two  different  places  with¬ 
in  that  fphere.  Or,  it  is  the  angle  under  which  any  two 
places  in  the  inferior  orbits  are  feen  from  a  fuperior  planer, 
or  even  the  fixed  ftars.  The  parallaxes  principally  ufed 
by  aftronomers,  are  thofe  which  arife  from  confidering  the 
objeCt  as  viewed  from  the  centres  of  the  Earth  and  the 
Sun,  from  the  furface  and  centre  of  the  Earth,  and  from 
all  three  compounded.  The  difference  between  the  place 
of  a  planet,. as  feen  from  the  Sun,  and  the  fame  as  feeii 
from  the  Earth,  is  called  the  parallax  of  the  annual  orbit ; 
in  other  words,  the  angle  at  any  planet,  fubtended  be¬ 
tween  the  Sun  and  the  Earth,  is  called  the  parallax  of  the 
Earth’s  or  annual  orbit.  The  diurnal  parallax  is  the  change 
of  the  apparent  place  of  a  fixed  -ftar,  or  planet,  or  of  any 
celeftial  body;  arifing  from  its  being  viewed  on  the  furface, 
or  from  the  centre  of  the  Earth. 

To  explain  the  parallaxes  with  refpeiff:  to  the  Earth  only, 
let  H  S,  in  the  annexed  figure,  reprefent  the  Earth,  T  the 
centre  thereof,  ORG  part  of  the  Moon’s  orbit,  P rg  part: 
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and  it  will  be  referred  to  A  ;  but  if  viewed  from  the  cen¬ 
tre  T,  it  will  be  referred  to  the  point  D,  which  is  its  true 
place.  The  arc  AD  wili  Berthe  Moon's  parallax';  the 
angle  SGT  the  parallaftic  angle;  or  the  parallax  is  ex- 
preffed  by  the  angle  under  which  the  femidiameter  TS  of 
the  Earth  is  feen  from  the  Moon. 

If  the  parallax  be  oonfidered  with  refpeft  to  different 
planets,  it  will  be  greater  or  lefs  as  thofe  objefts  are  more 
or  lefs  diflant  from  the  Earth  ;  thus  the  parallax  AD  of 
G  is  greater  than  the  parallax  Ad  of  g.  If  it  be  confi- 
dered  with  refpedl  to  the  fame  planet,  it  is  evident  that 
the  horizontal  parallax  (or  the  parallax  when  the  objedft 
is  in  the  horizon)  is  greateft  of  all,  and  diminifhes  gradu¬ 
ally,  as  the  body  riles  above  the  horizon,  until  it  comes  to 
the  zenith,  where  the  parallax  vanishes,  or  becomes  equal 
to  nothing.  Thus  A  D  and  A  d,  the  hcrizonal  parallaxes 
of  G  and  g,  are  greater  than  a  B  and  a  b,  the  parallaxes  of 
R  and  r ;  but  the  objedis  O  and  P,  feen  from  S  or  T,  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  fame  place  Z,  or  the  zenith.  By  knowing  the 
parallax  of  any  celeftial  objeft,  its  diftance  from  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  Earth  may  be  ealily  obtained  by  trigonometry. 
Thus  if  the  diftance  of  G  from  T  be  fought,  in  the  trian- 
gle  of  STG,  ST  being  known,  and  the  angle  SGT  de¬ 
termined  by  observation,  the  fide  T  G  is  thence  known. 

The  parallax  of  the  Moon  may  be  determined  by  two 
perfons  obferving  her  from  different  ftations  at  the  fame 
time;  flie  being  vertical  to  the  one,  and  horizontal  to  the 
other.  But  the  parallax  mod  elfential  is  that  of  the  Sun, 
whereby  his  abfolute  diftance  from  the  Earth  is  known; 
and  hence  the  abfolute  diftances  of  all  the  other  planets 
would  be  alfo  known,  from  the  fecond  Keplerian  law.  But 
the  parallax  of  the  Sub,  or  the  angle  under  which  the  fe¬ 
midiameter  of  the  Earth  would  appear  at  that  .diftance,  is 
lo  exceeding  fmall,  that  a  mi  flake  of  a  fecond  will  cattle 
an  error  of  feveral  millions  of  miles. 

As  the  diftance  of  the  fixed  ftars  is  alfo  bed:  determined 
by  their  parallax,  various  methods  have  been  purified, 
though  hitherto  without  fuccefs,  for  inveftigating  it ;  the 
relult  of  the  moll  accurate  obfervations  having  given  us 
little  more  than  a  diftant  approximation  ;  from  which  how¬ 
ever  we  may  conclude,  that  the  neared  of  t he  fixed  ftars 
cannot  be  lefs  than  40,000  diameters  of  the  whole  annual 
orbit  of  the  Earth  diftant  from  us.  The  method  pointed 
out  by  Galileo,  and  attempted  by  Kook,  Fiamftead,  Mo- 
lyneux,  and  Bradley,  of  taking  the  diftances  of  fuch  ftars 
from  the  zenith  as  pafs  very  near  it,  has  given  us  a  much 
jufter  idea  of  the  immenfe  diftance  of  the  ftars,  and  fur- 
nifhed  an  approximation  to  their  parallax,  much  nearer 
the  truth  than  any  we  had  before. 

Dr.  Bradley  allures  us ’(Phil.  Tranf.  No.  ccccvi.  or  Abr. 
vol.'vi.  p.  162),  that,  had  the  paraliax  amounted  to  a  lin- 
gle  fecond,  or  two  at  mod,  he  ftiould  have  perceived  it  in 
the  great  number  of  obfervations  which  he  made,  efpeci- 
ally  upon  y  Draconis  ;  and,  that  it  feemedto  him  very  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  annual  parallax  of  this  liar  does  not  amount 
to  a  lingle  fecond,  and  conlequently  that  it  is  above  400,000 
times  farther  froiii  us  than  the  Sun.  But  Dr.  HerfChel,  to 
whofe  induftry  and  ingenuity,  in  exploring  the  heavens, 
aftronomy  is  To  much  indebted,  remarks,  that  the  inftru- 
ment  ufed  on  this  occafion,  being  tlie  fame  with  the  pre¬ 
sent  zenith  feftors,  can  hardly  be  allowed  capable  of  ftiewT 
mg  an  angle  of  one  or  even  two  leconds,  with  accuracy  : 
and  befides,  the  ftar  on  which  the  obfervations  were  made, 
is  only  a  bright  ftar  of  the  third  magnitude,  or  a  fmall  ftar 
of  the  fecond  ;  and  that,  therefore,  its  parallax  is  proba¬ 
bly  much  lefs  than  that  of  a  ftar  of  the  fu  rt magnitude. 
So  that  we  are  not  warranted  in  inferring,  that  the  paral¬ 
iax  of  the  ftars  in  general  does  not  exceed  i1',  whereas 
thofe  of  the  firft  magnitude  may  have,  notwithftanding 
the  relult  of  Dr.  Bradley’s  obfervations,  a  parallax  of  i’e- 
veral  feconds. 

As  to  tlie  method  of  zenith  diftances,  it  is  liable  to  con- 
fiderable  errors,  on  account  of  refraction,  the  change  of 
pofition  of  the  Earth’s  axis,  ariling  from  nutation,  pre- 
ceftion  of  the  equinoxes,  or  other  caufes,  and  tlie  aberra- 
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tion  of  light,  Dr.  Heyfehel  has  therefore'  propofed  ano¬ 
ther  method,  by  means  of  double  ftars,  which  is  Iree  from 
thefe  errors,  and  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  the  annual  paral¬ 
lax,  even  if  it  Ihould  not  exceed  the  tenth  part  of  a  fe¬ 
cond,  may  ftill  become  vifible,  and  be  afeertained  at  leaft 
much  nearer  than  heretofore.  This  method,  which  was 
firft  propofed  in  an  imperfect  manner  by  Galileo,  and  has 
been  all'o  mentioned  by  other  authors,  is  capable  of  every 
improvement  which  the  telefcope  and  niechanifm  of  mi¬ 
crometers  can  furnifii.  To  give  a  general  idea  of  it,  let 
O  and  E  be  two  oppofite  points  of  the  an¬ 
nual  orbit,  taken  in  the  fame  plane  with 
two  ftars  A,  B,  of  unequal  magnitudes. 

Let  the  angle  A  O  B  be  obferved  when 
the, Earth  is  at  O,  and  AEB  be  obfer¬ 
ved  when  the  Earth  is  at  E.  From  the 
difference  of  thefe  angles,  when  there  is 
any,  the  parallax  of  the  ftars  may  be  com¬ 
puted,  according  to  the  theory  fubjoined. 

Thefe  two  ftars  ought  to  be  as  near  as 
poftible  to  each  other,  and  alfo  to  differ 
as  much  in  magnitude  as  we  can  find 
them. 

This  theory  of  the  annual  parallax  of 
double  ftars,  with  tlie  method  of  computing  from  thence 
what  is  ufually  called  tlie  parallax  of  the  fixed  ftars,  or  of 
fingle  ftars  of  the  firft  magnitude,  fuch  as  are  neareft  to 
us,  fuppofe  firft,  that  the  ftars  are  all  about  the  lize  of  tlie 
Sun;  and,  fecondly,  that  the  difference  in  their  apparent 
magnitudes  is  owing  to  their  different  diftances,  fo  as  that 
a  ftar  of  the  fecond,  third,  or  fourth,  magnitude,  is  two, 
three,  or  four,  times,  as  far  off  as  one  of  the  firft.  1  hefe 
principles,  which  Dr.  Herlchel  premifes  as  poftulata,  have 
io  great  a  probability  in  their  favour,  that  they  will  fcarce- 
ly  be  objected  to  by  thofe  who  are  in  the  leaft  acquainted 
with  the  doftrine  of  chances.  See  Dr.  Halley,^  on  the 
number,  order,  and  light,  of  the  fixed  ftars,  in  the  Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.xxxi.  or  Abr.  vol.vi.  p.  148. 

Therefore,  let  E  O  be  the  whole  diameter  of  the  Earth’s 
annual  orbit:  and  let  A,  B,  C,  be  three  ftars  fituated  in 
the  ecliptic,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
they  may  appear  all  in  one  line  O  ABC 
when  the  Earth  is  at  O.  Now',  if  O  A, 

A  B,  B  C,  be  equal  to  each  other,  A 
will  be  a  ftar  of  the  firft  magnitude, 

B  of  the  fecond,  and  C  of  the  third. 

Let  us  next  fuppofe  the  angle  O  A  E, 
or  parallax  of  tlie  whole  orbit  of  the 
Earth,  to  be  1"  of  a  degree ;  then, 
becaufe  very  fmall  angles,  having  the 
fame  fubtenfe  E  O,  may  be  taken  to  be 
in  the  inverfe  ratio  of  the  lines  O  A, 

OB,  O  C,  &c.  we  fliall  have  EBOz: 
i",  and  ECO  &c.  alfo  becaufe 

E  A  A  B  nearly,  the  angle  AEB 
erABE  =  y';  and  becaule  BC— | 

BO  =  |BE  nearly,  the  angle  BEG 
=  )BCE  =  Y',  and  lienee  AEC  = 

!  from  all  which  it  follows, 
that,  w  hen  tlie  Earth  is  at  E,  the  ftars 
A  and  B  appear  at  a"  diftant  from  one 
another,  tlie  ftars  A  and  C  at  dif¬ 
tant,  and  the  ftars  B  and  C  only 
diftant..  in  like  manner  maf  be  dedu¬ 
ced  a  general  exprefiion  for  the  paral¬ 
lax  that  will  become  vifible  in  the  change  of  diftance  be¬ 
tween  the  two  ftars,  by  the  removal  of  the  Earth  from 
one  extreme  of  her  orbit  to  the  other.  Let  p  denote  the 
total  parallax  of  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  magnitude  of  the  M 
order,  and  m  the  number  of  the  order  of  a  fmaller  ftar, 
p  denoting  the  partial  parallax  to  be  obferved  by  the 
change  in  the  diftance  of  a  double  ftar;  then  is  p 
m — M  mMp  . 

— —  A,  or  P  — - -,  which  gives  P.  when  p  is  found 

mM  m — Ai 

by  obfervation. 


For 
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For  example,  Suppofeaftarof  the  fiiH  magnitude  fliquld 
have  a  final!  Har  of  the  twelfth  magnitude  near  it ;  then 

will  the  partial  parallax  we  are  to  expect  to  fee  be 


1 2- 


j  2  X  i 


be  P=^lp=^p, 
2+ — 3 


expreffion  for  which  will  be 


zmM 


■PyJ  i+r*,  orZ'PV 


When  the  ltars  are  in  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  s  will  be 
“i,  and  the  lalt  formula  becomes  ±p  <J  z~  ^o-jip. 

Again,  let  the  liars  be  at  home  dillance,  as  5",  from 
each  other,  and  let  them  be  both  in  the  ecliptic.  This 
cafe  is  refolvable  into  the  firft ;  for,  imagine  the  liar  A  to 
Hand  at  I ;  then  the  angle  A  E  I  may  be  accounted  equal 

^ 

to  AO  I:  and  as  the  foregoing  formula,  p~— — P , 

gives  us  the  angles  A  E  B,  A  E  C,  we  are  to  add  A  E  I 
or  5"  to  A  E  B,  which  will  give  I  KB.  In  general,  let 
the  dillance  of  the  liars  be  d,  and  let  the  obferved  dillance 
at  E  be  Z>;  then  will  D^dyp,  and  therefore  the  whole 

parallax  of  the  annual  orbit  will  be  exprelled  by  — — ~  Dd 

Suppofe  now  the  Hars  to.  differ  only  in  latitude,  one  be- 
in  the  ecliptic,  the  other  at  feme  dillance,  as 5'* north,  when 
iecn  at  O.  This  cafe  may  alio  be  refolved  by  the  former; 
for  imagine  the  Hars  B  and  C  to  be  elevated  at  right  an¬ 
gles  above  the  plane  of  the  figure,  lb  that  AO  B,  or  A  OC, 
may  make  an  angle  of  5"  at  O  ;  then,  initead  of  the  lines 
O  A  B  C,  E  A,  E  B,  EC,  imagine  them  all  to  be  planes 
at  right  angles  to  the  figure,  and  it  will  appear,  that  the 
parallax  of  the  liars,  in  longitude,  mull  be  the  fame  as  if 
the  final  1  liar  had  been  without  latitude.  And,  lince  the 
Hars  B,  C,  by  the  motion  of  the  Earth  from  O  to  E,  will 
not  change  their  latitude,  we  (hall  have  the  following  con- 
HruCtion  for  finding  the  dillance  of  the  Hars  AB  and  AC 
at  E,  and  from  thence  the  parallax  P. 

Let  the  triangle  ab@  reprefent  the  fituation  of  the 
Hars j  ab  is  the  fubtenle  of  3",  the  angle  under  which 
they  are  fuppofed  to  be  feen  at  O,  The  quantity  b $  by 
Vol,  IT.  No.  80. 


m — M . 


or  J-J  of  the  total  parallax  of  the  larger  liar  ;  and, 
if  we  fiiould,  by  obfervation,  find  the  partial  parallax  be¬ 
tween  two  Inch  liars  to  amount  to  1",  then  will  the  total 
parallax  P=.±\p—  i-Jj.".  Again,  if  the  liars  be  of  the 
third  and  twenty-fourth  magnitude,  the  total  parallax  will 


fo  that,  if  by  obfervation p  be 

found  to  be  of  a  fecond,  the  whole  parallax  P  will  come 
out  ^"=0-3428". 

Farther,  the  Hars  being  Hill  in  the  ecliptic,  fuppofe  they 
fhould  appear  in  one  line,  when  the  Earth  is  in  feme  other 
part  of  her  orbit  between  E  and  O;  then  will  the  paral¬ 
lax  be  Hill  exprelfed  by  the  fame  algebraic  formula,  and 
one  of  the  maxima  will  Hill  lie  at  E,  the  other  at  O  ;  but 
the  whole  effedt  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  which  will 
be  in  proportion  to  each  other,  as  radius  ■ —  line  to  radius 
+  «  ne  ot  the  flat’s  dillance  from  the  nearefl  conjunction 
or  oppolition. 

When  the  Hars  are  any  where  out  of  the  ecliptic,  fitua- 
ted  fo  as  to  appear  in  one  line  O  A  B  C  perpendicular  to 
E  O,  the  maximum  of  parallax  will  (till  be  exprelled  by 

™  -  -P ;  but  there  will  arife  another  additional  parallax 
mM  r 

in  the  conjunction  and  oppofition,  which  will  be  to  that 
which  is  found  ninety  degrees  before  or  after  the  Sun,  as 
the  line  fsj  of  the  latitude  of  the  Hars  feen  at  O,  is  to  ra¬ 
dius  (1);  and  the  cffeCt  of  this  parallax  will  be  divided 
into  two  parts  ;  half  of  it  lying  on  one  fide  of  the  large 
Har,  the  other  half  on  the  other  fide  of  it.  This  latter 
parallax  will  alio  be  compounded  with  the  former,  fo  that 
the  dillance  of  the  Hars  in  the  conjunction  and  oppolition 
\\ill  then  be  reprelented  by  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelo¬ 
gram,  wliofe  lides  are  the  two  femi-parallaxes ;  a  general 
m — M 


the  former  theorem  is  found  — — — P,  which  Is  the  par- 

mM 

tial  parallax,  that  would  have  been  feen 
by  the  Earth’s  moving  from  G.  to  E,  if 
both  Hars  had  been  in  the  ecliptic  ;  but, 
on  account  of  the  difference  in  latitude, 
it  will  now  be  reprelented  by  a  ,3,  the 
hypothenufe  of  the  triangle  a  b  p  :  there¬ 
fore  in  general,  putting  ab~d ,  a$—D, 
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we  have  - ~J D* — dz  —  P.  Hence, 

vi — M 

D  being  found  by  obfervation,  and.  the 
three,  d,  m,  M,  given,  the  total  parallax  is  obtained. 

When  the  Hars  differ  in  longitude  as  well  as  latitude,, 
this  cafe  may  be  refolved  in  the  following  manner.  Let 
the  triangle  ab(3  reprefent  the  li-  j  ^ 

tuation  of  the  liars,  ab—d  being 
their  dillance  feen  at  O,  a  &—D- 
their  dillance  feen  at  E.  That  the 
change  b@,  which  is  produced  by 
the  Earth’s  motion,  will  be  truly 

exprelfed  by  — — —P,  may  be  pro- 
mM 

ved  as  before,  by  fuppofing  the 
Har  a  to  have  been  placed  at  ot.  ct  y 

Now,  let  the  angle  of  poll  don  baa.  be  taken  by  a  micro¬ 
meter,  or  by  any  other  method  diffidently  ex  ad  ;  then, 
by  revolving  the  triangle  aba.,  we  obtain  the  longitudinal 
and  latitudinal  differences,  aa  and  b  a,  of  the  two  Hars. 
Put  a  as—  x,  ba—y,  and  it  will  be  x-\-b$  —  aq,  whence 


D 


(*•+ 


-M 


mM 


py+f;  and 


M — m 


If  neither  of  the  Hars  fhould  be  in  the  ecliptic,  nor  have 
the  fame  longitude  or  latitude,  the  la.fl  theorem  will  Hill 
ferve  to  calculate  the  total  parallax,  whole  maximum  will 
lie  in  E.  There ‘Will  alfo  arife  another  parallax,  whofe 
maximum  will  be  in  the  conjunction  and  oppolition,  which 
will  be  divided,  and  iie  on  different  lides  of  the  large  Har  ; 
but,  as  the  whole  parallax  is  extremely  fmall,  it  is  not  necel- 
fary  to  invefirgate  every  particular  cafe  of  this  kind;  for, 
by  reafon  of  the  divifion  of  the  parallax,  which  renders 
obfervations  taken  at  any  other  time,  except  where  it  is 
greatefl,  very  unfavourable,  the  formulae  would  be  of  lit¬ 
tle  ufe.  Dr.  Herfchel  doles  his  account  of  this  theory* 
with  a  general  obfervation  on  the  time  and  place  where 
the  maxima  of  parallax  will  happen.  Thus,  when  two 
unequal  Hars  are  both  in  the  ecliptic,  or,  not  being  in  the 
ecliptic,  have  equal  latitudes,  north  or  fouth,  and  the  lar¬ 
ger  Har  has  molt  longitude,  the  maximum  of  the  apparent 
dillance  will  be  when  the  Sun’s  longitude  is  go?  more  than 
the  Har’s,  or  when  obferved  in  the  morning:  and  the  mi¬ 
nimum,  when  the  longitude  of  the  Sun  is  900  lefs  than 
that  of  the  Har,  or  when  obferved  in  the  evening.  But 
when  the  fmall  Har  has  molt  longitude,  the  maximum  and 
minimum,  as  well  as  the  time  of  obfervation,  will  be  the¬ 
re  verfe  of  the  former.  And,  when  the  Hars  differ  in  la¬ 
titude,  this  makes  no  alteration  in  the  place  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum  or  minimum,  nor  in  the  time  of  obfervation  ;  that  is,, 
it  is  immaterial  which  of  the  two  Hars  has  the  greater  la¬ 
titude.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixxii.  art.  11. 

Of  REFRACTION. 

As  one  of  the  principal  objeCIs  of  affronomy  is  to  after- 
tain  the  fituation  of  the  feveral  heavenly  bodies,  it  is  ne- 
celfary,  as  a  firh  Hep,  to  underhand  the  caufes  winch  occa-i 
lion  a  falfe  appearance  of  the  place  of  thofe  objects,  and 
make  us  fuppofe  them  in  a  different  fituation. from  that 
which  they  really  have.  Among  thefe  caufes  refraction 
is  to  be  reckoned.  By  this  term  is  meant  the  bending  of 
the  rays  of  light  as  they  pals  out  of  one  medium  into  ano¬ 
ther.  The  Earth  is  every  where  fu reminded  by  an  hete¬ 
rogeneous  fluid,  a  mixture  of  air,  vapour,  and  te-rreflriai. 

5  O  i  exhalations* 
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exhalations,  that  extend  to  the  regions  of  the  (ky.  The 
rays  of  light  from  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  (tars,  in  palling  to 
a  fpeCtator  upon  Earth,  come  through  this  medium,  and 
are  fo  refracted  in  their  partage  through  it,  that  their  ap¬ 
parent  altitude  is  greater  than  their  true  altitude. 

To  illultrate  this,  let  AC,  in  the  annexed  figure,  re- 
prefent  the  furface  of  the  Earth,  T  its  centre,  B  P  a  part 
of  the  atmofphere,  HEK  the  fphere  of  the  fixed  fiars, 
A  F  the  fenfible  horizon,  G  a  planet,  G  D  a  ray  of  light 
proceeding  from  the  planet  to  D,  where  it  enters  into  our 


H 


continually  entering  a  denfer  medium,  and  is  every  mo¬ 
ment  bent  towards  T,  which  caufes  it  to  defcribea  curve, 
as  D  A,  and  to  enter  a  fpeCtator’s  eye  at  A,  as  if  it  came 
from  E,  a  point  above  G.  And,  as  an  objeft  always  ap¬ 
pears  in  that  line  in  which  it  enters  the  eye,  the  planet 
will  appear  at  E,  higher  than  its  true  place,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  above  the  horizon  A  F,  when  its  true  place  is  below  it, 
at  G . 

This  refraction  is  greateft  at  the  horizon,  and  in  this 
climate  it  is  found  to  be  about  33'.  In  climates  nearer  to 
the  equator,  where  the  air  is  purer,  the  refraction  is  lefs; 
and,  in  the  colder  climates,  it  increafes  exceedingly,  and 
is  a  happy  provifion  for  lengthening  the  appearance  of  the 
light  at  thofe  regions  fo  remote  from  the  Sun.  GalFendus 
relates,  that  fome  Hollanders,  who  wintered  in  Nova  Zem- 
bla,  in  latitude  750,  were  furprifed  with  a  fight  of  the 
Sun  feventeen  days  before  they  expected  him  in  the  hori¬ 
zon.  This  difference  was  owing  to  the  refraction  of  the 
atmofphere  in  that  latitude.  To  the  fame  caufe,  together 
with  the  peculiar  obliquity  of  the  Moon’s  orbit  to  the 
ecliptic,  fome  of  thefe  very  northern  regions  are  indebted 
for  an  uninterrupted  light  from  the  Moon  much  more  than 
half  the  month,,  and  fometimes  almoft  as  long  as  it  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  affording  any  light  to  other  parts  of  the  Earth. 

Through  this  refraction  we  are  favoured  with  the  fight 
of  the  Sun  about  three  minutes  and  a  quarter  before  it 
rifes  above  the  horizon,  and  alfo  as  much  every  evening 
aster  it  fets  below  it,  which  in  one  year  amounts  to  more 
than  forty  hours.  And  it  is  to  this  property  that  we  are 
alfo  indebted  for  that  enjoyment  of  light  from  the  Sun 
when  he  is  below  the  horizon,  which  produces  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  crepufculum,  or  morning  and  evening  twi¬ 
light.  The  Sun’s  rays,  in  falling  upon  the  higher  part  of 
the  atmofphere,  are  reflected  back  to  our  eyes,  and  form 
faint  light,  which  gradually  augments  till  it  becomes 


day.  It  is  owing  to  this,  that  the  Sun  illuminates  the 
whole  hemifphere  at  once  :  deprived  of  the  atmofphere, 
he  would  have  yielded  no  light,  but  when  our  eyes  were 
directed  towards  him;  and,  even  when  he  was  in  meridian, 
fplendour,  the  heavens  would  have  appeared  dark,  and 
as  full  of  ftars  as  on  a  fine  winter’s  night.  The  rays  of 
light  would  have  come  to  us  in  ffraight  lines,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  and  difappearance  of  the  Sun  would  have  been 
inftantaneous ;  we  (hould  have  had  a  fudden  tranfition  from 
the  brighteft  fun- thine  to  the  1110ft  profound  darknefs,  and 
from  thick  darknefs  to  a  blaze  of  light.  Thus,  by  refrac¬ 
tion  we  are  prepared  gradually  for  the  light  of  the  Sun, 
the  duration  of  its  light  is  prolonged,  and  the  fliades  of 
darknefs  foftcned. 

That  there  is  a  real  refraction  of  the  ftars  and  planets, 
&c.  is  deduced  not  only  from  phyfical  confiderations,  and 
from  arguments  a  priori,  and  a  Jimilitudine,  but  alfo  from 
precife  aftronomical  obfervation  :  for  there  are  numberlefs 
obfervations  by  which  it  appears,  that  the  Sun,  Moon,  and 
ftars,  rife  much  fooner,  and  appear  higher,  than  they  fliould 
do  according  to  aftronomical  calculations.  Hence  it  is  ar¬ 
gued,  that,  as  light  is  propagated  in  right  lines,  no  rays 
could  reach  the  eye  from  a  luminary  below  the  horizon, 
unlefs  they  were  deflected  out  of  their  courfe,  at  their  en¬ 
trance  into  the  atmofphere ;  and  therefore  it  is  certain, 
that  the  rays  are  refraCted  in  paffing  through  the  atmof¬ 
phere.  Hence  the  ftars  appear  higher  by  refraCtion  than 
they  really  are  ;  fo  that,  to  bring  the  obferved  or  apparent 
altitudes  to  the  true  ones,  the  quantity  of  refraCtion  mud: 
be  fubtraCted.  And  hence,  the  ancients,  as  they  were  not 
acquainted  with  this  refraction,  reckoned  their  altitudes 
too  great,  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  they  fometimes  commit¬ 
ted  confiderable  errors.  Hence  alfo,  refraction  lengthens 
the  day,  and  fhortens  the  night,  by  making  the  Sun  appear 
above  the  horizon  a  little  before  his  riling,  and  a  little  af¬ 
ter  his  felting.  Refraction  alfo  makes  the  Moon  and  ftars 
appear  to  rife  fooner,  and  fet  later,  than  they  really  do. 
The  apparent  diameter  of  the  Sun  or  Moon  is  about  32'; 
the  horizontal  refraction  is  about  33';  whence  the  Sun 
and  Moon  appear  wholly  above  the  horizon  when  they  are 
entirely  below  it.  Alfo  from  obfervations  it  appears,  that 
the  refraCtions  are  greater  nearer  the  pole  than  at  fmaller 
latitudes,  caufing  the  Sun  to  appear  fome  days  above  the 
horizon,  when  he  is  really  below  it ;  and  the  Moon  to  be 
feen  eclipfed,  when  (lie  is  really  below  the  horizon,  and 
the  Sun  above  it;  doubtlefs  from  the  greater  denfity  of 
the  atmofphere,  and  the  greater  obliquity  of  the  incidence. 

Stars  in  the  zenith  are  not  fubject  to  any  refraCtion : 
thofe  in  the  horizon  have  the  greateft  of  all :  from  the  ho¬ 
rizon,  the  refraCtion  continually  decreafes  to  the  zenith. 
All  which  follows  from  hence,  that,  in  the  firft  cafe,  the 
rays  are  perpendicular  to  the  medium  ;  in  the  fecond,  their 
obliquity  is  the  greateft,  and  they  pafs  through  the  larged: 
fpace  of  the  lower  and  denfer  part  of  the  air,  and  through 
the  thickeft  vapours ;  and,  in  the  third,  the  obliquity  is 
continually  decreafing.  The  air  is  condenfed,  and  confe- 
quently  refraCtion  is  increafed,  by  cold  ;  for  which  reafon 
it  is  greater  in  cold  countries  than  in  hot  ones.  It  is  alfo 
greater  in  cold  weather  than  in  hot,  in  the  fame  country ; 
and  the  morning  refraCtion  is  greater  than  that  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  becaufe  the  air  is  rarefied  by  the  heat  of  the  Sun  in 
the  day,  and  condenfed  by  the  coldnefs  of  the  night.  Re¬ 
fraCtion  is  alfo  fubjeCt  to  fome  fmall  variation  at  the  fame 
time  of  the  day  in  the  fined  weather. 

At  the  fame  altitudes,  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  ftars,  all  un¬ 
dergo  the  fame  refraCtion  :  for  at  equal  altitudes  the  inci¬ 
dent  rays  have  the  fame  inclinations ;  and  the  fines  of  the 
refraCted  angles  are  as  the  fines  of  the  angles  of  inclina¬ 
tion,  &c.  Indeed  Tycho  Brahe,  who  firft  deduced  the  re¬ 
fraCtions  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  ftars,  from  obfervation, 
and  whofe  Table  of  the  refraCtion  of  the  ftars  is  not  much 
different  from  thofe  of  Flamftead  and  Newton,  except  near 
the  horizon,  makes  the  folar  refraCtions  about  4'  greater 
than  thofe  of  the  fixed  ftars  ;  and  the  lunar  refraCtions  alfo 
fometimes  greater  than  thofe  of  the  ftars,  and  fometimes 

lefs. 
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left.  But  the  theory  of  refractions,  found  out  by  Snel- 
lius,  was  not  fully  underltood  in  his  time. 

The  horizontal  refraftion,  being  the  greateft,  is  the 
caufe  that  the  Sun  and  Moon  appear  of  an  oval  form  at 
their  riling  and  felting ;  for  the  lower  edge  of  each  being 
more  refracted  titan  the  upper  edge,  the  perpendicular  dia¬ 
meter  is  Ihortened,  and  the  under  edge  appears  more  flat¬ 
ted.  Hence  alfo,  if  we  take  with  an  inftrument  the  dif- 
tance  of  two  (tars  when  they  are  in  the  fame  vertical  and 
near  the  horizon,  we  (hall  find  it  conliderably  lefs  than  if 
•we  meafure  it  when  they  are  both  at  fuch  a  height  as  to 
1'u flier  little  or  no  refraction  ;  becaufe  the  lower  (tar  is  more 
elevated  than  the  higher.  There  is  alfo  another  altera¬ 
tion  made  by  refraCtion  in  the  apparent  didance  of  flars  : 
when  two  flars  are  in  the  fame  almicanter,  or  parallel  of 
declination,  their  apparent  diftance  is  lefs  than  the  true; 
for,  fince  refraCtion  makes  each  of  them  higher  in  the  azi¬ 
muth  or  vertical  in  which  they  appear,  it  mult  bring  them 
into  parts  of  the  vertical  where  they  come  nearer  to  each 
other;  becaufe  all  vertical  circles  converge  and  meet  in 
the  zenith.  This  contraction  of  diftance,  according  to 
Dr.  Halley,  (Phil.  Tranf.  No.  ccclxviii.)  is  at  the  rate  of 
at  lead  one  fecond  in  a  degree  ;  fo  that,  if  the  diftance  be¬ 
tween  two  (tars  in  a  polition  parallel  to  the  horizon  mea¬ 
fure  300,  it  is  at  molt  to  be  reckoned  only  290  59'  30''. 

The  quantity  of  the  refraCtion  at  every  altitude,  from 
the  horizon,  where  it  is  greateft,  to  the  zenith,  w'here  it  is 
nothing,  has  been  determined  by  obfervation,  by  many 
aftronomers;  thofe  of  Dr.  Bradley  and  Mr.  Mayer  are 
efteemed  the  mod:  correCt  of  any,  being  nearly  alike,  and 
are  now  ufed  by  mod  aftronomers.  Dr.  Bradley,  from 
his  obfervations,  on  the  different  dates  of  the  atmofphere 
at  different  times,  deduced  this  very  Ample  and  general 
rule  for  the  refraction  r  at  any  altitude  a  whatever,  viz. 

As  radius  1  :  cotang.  <z-j-3r  ::  57"  :  r",  the  refraCtion  in 
feconds.  This  rule  is  adapted  to  thefe  dates  of  the  baro¬ 
meter  and  thermometer,  viz. 

Either  29-6  inc.  barometer,  and  50°  thermometer, 

Or  30  —  barometer,  and  33  thermometer, 
for  both  which  dates  it  anfwers  equally  the  fame.  But, 
for  any  other  dates  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer, 
the  refraCtion  above- found  is  to  be  corrected  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  viz.  If  b  denote  any  other  height  of  the*barometer  in 
inches,  and  t  the  degrees  of  the  thermometer,  r  being  the 
refraCtion  uncorrected,  as  found  in  the  manner  above  ;  then 

As  29-6  :  b  ::  r  :  R,  the  refraCtion  corrected  on  account 
of  the  barometer, 

And  400  :  430 1  ::  R  :  the  refraCtion  corrected  both  on 
account  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer;  which  final 

4CO - 1 

corrected  refraftion  is  therefore  =- — - — br.  Or.  to  cor- 
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reft  the  fame  refraCtion  r  by  means  of  the  latter  date,  viz. 
barometer  30,  and  thermometer  55,  it  will  be 
br 

As  30  :  b  ::  r  :  R=: — , 

3° 

And  400  :  433 — t  ::  R  :  —  ^  —  R  —  — - br ,  the  cor- 

400  12000 

reft  refraCtion. 


Mr.  Mayer  fays  his  rule  was  deduced  from  theory,  and, 
when  reduced  from  French  meafure  and  Reaumur’s  ther¬ 
mometer,  to  Englilh  meafure  and  Fahrenheit’s  thermo¬ 
meter,  it  is  this, 

74*4^  X  cof.  a! 


(iX'00248<)2 

74'4^  X  cof. 


»  + 


i7‘i4fin.  a  i7‘i4  fin. 


i4--oo248i 
a  X  tang.  A 


$ 


(1  -f-  -oo248t)5 
the  refraCtion  in  fe- 

(i+,00248t)2 

conds,  corrected  for  both  barometer  and  thermometer: 
where  the  letters  denote  the  fame  things  as  before,  except  A, 


which  denotes  the  angle  whofe  tangent  is 


\f  1  +  •00248/ 
17-14  fin.  a 


Mr.  Simpfon,  too,  (Diflert.  p.  46,  See.)  has  ingenioufly 
determined  by  theory  the  adronomical  refraCtions,  from 
which  he  brings  out  this  rule,  viz.  As  1  to  '9986,  or  as  ra¬ 
dius  to  fine  of  86°  38'  30",  fo  is  the  fine  of  any  given  ze¬ 
nith  didance,  to  the  fine  of  an  arc  ;  then  of  the  diffe¬ 
rence  between  this  arc  and  the  zenith  diftance,  is  the  re¬ 
fraction  fought  for  that  zenith  didance.  And,  by  this 
rule,  Mr.  Simpfon  computed  a  Table  of  the  mean  refrac¬ 
tions,  which  are  not  much  different  from  thofe  of  Dr. 
Bradley  and  Mr.  Mayer,  and  are  as  in  the  following  Table  : 
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It  is  evident,  that  all  obferved  altitudes  of  the  heaven¬ 
ly  bodies  ought  to  be  dimini  died  by  the  numbers  taken 
out  of  the  foregoing  Table.  It  is  alfo  evident  that  the 
refraCtion  diminiflies  the  right  and  oblique  afeenfions  of  a 
ftar,  and  increafes  the  defcenlions :  it  increafes  the  nor¬ 
thern  declination  and  latitude,  but  decreafes  the  fouthern  : 
in  the  eaftern  part  of  the  heavens  it  diminiflies  the  longi¬ 
tude  of  a  ftar,  but  in  the  weftern  part  of  the  heavens  it 
increafes  the  fame. 

Terrejlrial  refraCtion  is  that  by  which  terreftrial  objefts 
appear  to  be  raifed  higher  than  they  really  are,  in  obfer- 
ving  their  altitudes.  The  quantity  of  this  refraCtion  is  ef- 
timated  by  Dr.  Mafkelyne  at  one-tenth  of  the  diftance  of 
the  objeft  obferved,  exprelfed  in  degrees  of  a  great  circle. 
So,  if  the  diftance  be  10,000  fathoms,  its  tenth  part,  1000 
fathoms,  is  the  fixtieth  part  of  a  degree  of  a  great  circle 
on  the  Earth,  or  1',  which  therefore  is  the  refraftion  it} 
the  altitude  of  the  objeft  at  that  diftance.  See  his  Tables, 
17 66,  p.  134.  But  M.  le  Gendr©  is  induced,  he  fays,  by 
feveral  experiments,  to  allow  only  a  fourteenth  part  of  the 
diftance  for  the  refraftion  in  altitude.  So  that,  upon  the 
diftance  of  10,000  fathoms,  the  fourteenth  part  of  which 
is  714  fathoms,  he  allows  only  44''  of  the  terreftrial  refrac¬ 
tion,  fo  many  being  contained  in  the  7.14  fathoms.  Again, 
M.  de  Lambre,  an  ingenious  French  aftronomer,  makes 
the  quantity  of  the  terreftrial  refraftion  to  be  the  eleventh 
part  of  the  arch  of  diftance.  But  the  Englifti  nteafurers, 
colonel  Edw.  Williams,  captain  Mudge,  and  Mr.  Dalby, 
from  a  multitude  of  exaft  obfervations  made  by  them,  de¬ 
termine  the  quantity  of  the  medium  refraftion  to  be  the 
twelfth  part  of  the  faid  diftance.  The  quantity  of  this 
refraftion,  however,  is  found  to  vary  conliderably,  with 
the  different  dates  of  the  w  eather  and  atmofphere,  from 
the  fifteenth  part  of  the  diftance,  tuthe  ninth  part  of  the 
fame ;  the  medium  of  which  is  the  twelfth  part,  as  above 
determined. 

Some  lingular  effefts  of  this  refraftion  are  alio  related, 
arifing  from  peculiar  lituations  and  circumftances.  Thus, 
it  is  faid,  any  perfon  (landing  by  the  fide  of  the  river 
Thames  at  Greenwich,  when  it  is  high-water  thepe,  he 
can  fee  the  cattle  grazing  on  the  Ifle  of  Dogs,  which  is 
the  marfliy  meadow  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river  at  that 
place  j  but,  when  it  is  low-water  there,  he  cannot  fee  any 
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thing  of  them,  as  they  are  hid  from  his  view  by  the  land- 
wall  or  bank  on  the  other  fide,  which  is  raifed  higher  than 
the  marfii,  to  keep  out  the  waters  of  the  river.  This  cu¬ 
rious  effedt  is  probably  owing  to  the  moift  and  denfe  va¬ 
pours,  juft  above  and  riling  from  the  furface  of  the  water, 
being  raifed  higher  or  lifted  up  with  the  furface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  at  the  time  of  high  tide,  through  which  the  rays  pals, 
and  are  the  more  refrafted.  See  the  article  Refraction. 

Of  the  ABERRATION  of  LIGHT  in  the  STARS 
and  PLANETS. 

By  aberration  is  meant,  an  apparent  motion  of  the  ce- 
leftial  bodies,  occafiotied  by  the  progrelTive  motion  of  light, 
and  the  Earth’s  annual  motion  in  her  orbit.  Its  effedt  may 
be  explained  and  familiarized  by  the  motion  of  a  line  pa¬ 
rallel  to  itfelf,  much  after  the  manner  that  the  compo- 
lition  and  refolution  of  forces  are  explained.  If  light  have 
a  progreflive  motion,  let  the  proportion  of  its  velocity  to 
that  of  the  Earth  in  her  orbit,  be  as  the  line  BC  to  the 
line  A  C  ;  then,  by  the  compolition  of  thefe  two  motions, 
the  particle  of  light  will  fcem  to  defcribe  the  line  B  A  or 
DC,  inllead  of  its  real  courfe 
B  C  ;  and  will  appear  in  the  di¬ 
rection  A B  or  CD,  inftead  of  its 
true  direction  CB.  So  that  if 
A  B  reprefent  a  tube,  carried  with 
a  parallel  motion  by  an  obferver 
along  the  line  AC,  in  the  time 
thataparticleof  light  would  move 
over  the  Ipace  B  C,  the  different 
places  of  the  tube  being  A  B,  ab , 
cd,  CD  ;  and  when  the  eye,  or 
end  of  the  tube,  is  at  A,  let  a 
particle  of  light  enter  the  other 
end  at  B  ;  then  when  the  tube  is 
at  a  b,  the  particle  of  light  will  be 
at  e,  exadfly  in  the  axis  of  the  tube;  and  when  the  tube 
is  at  cd,  t he  particle  of  light  will  arrive  at  f,  (fill  in  the 
axis  of  the  tube  ;  and  laftly,  when  the  tube  arrives  at  C  D, 
the  particle  of  light  will  arrive  at  the  eye  or  point  C,  and 
consequently  will  appear  to  come  in  the  direction  DC  of 
the  tube,  inftead  of  the  true  direction  B  C.  And  fo  on, 
one  particle  fucceeding  another,  and  forming  a  continued 
ftream  or  ray  of  light  in  the  apparent  direction  DC.  So 
that  the  apparent  angle  made  by  the  ray  of  light  with  the 
line  AE,  is  the  angle  DCE,  inftead  of  the  true  angle 
BCE;  and  the  difference,  BCD  or  A  B  C,  is  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  aberration. 

This  difcovery  we  owe  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  late  Dr. 
Bradley,  Aftronomer  Royal  ;  to  which  he  was  acciden¬ 
tally  led  by  the  relult  of  fome  obfervations  which  lie  had 
made  with  another  view,  namely,  to  determine  the  annual 
parallax  of  the  fixed  ftars,  or  that  which  we  have  feen  to 
arife  from  the  motion  of  the  Earth  in  its  annual  orbit  about 
file  Sun.  The  annual  motion  of  the  Earth  about  the  Sun 
had  been  much  doubted,  and  warmly  contefted.  The 
difcoverers  of  that  motion,  among  other  proofs  of  the  re¬ 
ality  of  it,  conceived  the  idea  of  adducing  an  incontefta- 
ble  one  from  the  annual  parallax  of  the  fixed  ftars,  if  the 
ftars  lliould  be  within  fuch  a  diftance,  or  if  inftruments 
and  obfervations  could  be  made  with  fuch  accuracy  as  to 
render  that  parallax  fenlible  ;  and  with  this  view  various 
attempts  were  made.  Before  the  obfervations  of  M.  Picard 
in  1672,  it  was  the  general  opinion,  that  the  ftars  did  not 
change  their  pofition  during  the  courfe  of  a  year.  Tycho 
Brahe  and  Ricciolus  fancied  that  they  had  affured  them- 
felves  of  it  from  their  obfervations  ;  and  from  thence  they 
concluded  that  the  Earth  did  not  move  round  the  Sun/ 
and  that  there  was  no  annual  parallax  in  the  fixed  ftars. 
M.  Picard,  in  the  account  of  his  Voyage  d’lfranibourg,  made 
m  1672,  fays  that  the  pole  ftar,  at  clifterent  times  of  the 
year,  has  certain  variations  which  he  had  obferved  for 
about  ten  years,  and  w  hich  amounted  to  about  40"  a  year  : 
whence  fome  were  led  to  conclude  that  thefe  variations 
were  the  effedt  of  the  parallax  of  the  Earth’s  orbit.  But 
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it  was  impoftible  to  explain  it  by  that  parallax  ;  becaufe 
this  motion  was  in  a  manner  contrary  to  what  ought  to  fol¬ 
low  only  from  the  motion  of  the  Earth  in  her  orbit. 

In  1674  Dr.  Hook  publiftied  an  account  of  obfervations 
which  he  had  made  in  1669,  and  by  which  lie  had  found 
that  the  ftar  y  Draconis  was  twenty-three  feconds  more 
northerly  in  July  than  in  October:  obfervations  which, 
for  the  prefent,  feemed  to  favour  the  opinion  of  the  Earth’s 
motion,  although  it  be  now'  known  that  there  could  not  be 
any  truth  or  accuracy  in  them.  Flamftead  having  alfo  ob¬ 
ferved  the  pole  ftar  with  his  mural  quadrant,  in  1689  and 
the  following  years,  found  that  its  declination  was  40"  lefs- 
in  July  than  in  December;  which  obfervations,  although 
very  juft,  were  yet  however  improper  for  proving  the  an¬ 
nual  parallax  ;  and  he  recommended  the  making  of  an  in- 
ftrument  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  radius,  to  be  firmly  fixed 
on  a  ftrong  foundation,  for  deciding  a  doubt  which  was 
otherwife  not  likely  to  be  brought  to  a  conclufion.  In  this 
ftate  of  uncertainty,  Dr.  Bradley,  in  the  year  1725,  formed 
the  project  of  verifying,  by  a  feries  of  new  obfervations, 
tliofe  which  Dr.  Hook  had  communicated  to  the  public  al- 
moft  fifty  years  before.  And  it  was  this  attempt  that  gave 
rife  to  the  difcovery  of  the  aberration  ;  for  he  found  that 
all  the  phenomena  Hitherto  mentioned,  and  which  had 
been  inexplicable  to  other  obfervers,  proceeded  from  the 
progreflive  motion  of  light,  and  the  Earth’s  annual  motion 
in  her  orbit :  for,  if  light  w'ere  propagated  in  time,  the  ap¬ 
parent  place  of  a  fixed  object  would  not  be  the  fame  when 
the  eye  is  at  reft,  as  when  it  is  moving  in  any  other  direc¬ 
tion  but  that  of  the  line  palling  through  the  objedt  and 
the  eye;  and,  when  the  eye  is  moving  in  different  direc¬ 
tions,  the  apparent  place  of  the  objedt  would  be  different. 
He  confidered  This  matter  in  the  following  manner.  He 
imagined  C  A  to  be  a  ray  of  light,  falling  perpendicularly 
upon  the  line  B  D  :  then  if  the  eye  be  at  reft  at  A,  the  ob- 
jedl  mull  appear  in  the  direflion  AC,  whe¬ 
ther  light  be  propagated  in  time,  or  in  an 
inftant.  But  if  the  eye  be  moving  from  B 
towards  A,  and  light  be  propagated  in 
time,  with  a  velocity  that  is  to  the  velocity 
of  the  eye,  as  AC  to  AB;  then,  light 
moving  from  C  to  A,  whilft  the  eye  moves 
from  B  to  A,  that  particle  of  it  by  which 
the  object  will  be  difeerned,  when  the  eye 
in  its  motion  conies  to  A,  is  at  C  when  the 
eye  is  at  B.  Joining  the  points  B,  C,  he 
fuppofed  the  line  B  C  to  be  a  tube,  inclined 
to  the  line  BD  in  the  angle  DBC,  and  of 
fuch  a  diameter  as  to  admit  of  but  one  par¬ 
ticle  of  light  :  then  it  was  eafy  to  conceive, 
that  the  particle  of  light  at  C,  by  which 
tile  objeift  muft  be  feen  when  the  eye  arrives  DA.  B 
at  A,  would  pafs  through  the  tube  B  C,  fo  inclined  to  the 
line  B  D,  and  accompany  the  eye  in  its  motion  from  B  to- 
A  ;  and  that  it  would  not  come  to  the  eye,  placed  behind 
fuch  a  tube,  if  it  had  any  other  inclination  to  the  line 
BD.  If,  inftead  of  fuppofing  B  C  fo  fmall  a  tube,  we 
conceive  it  to  be  the  axis  of  a  larger;  then,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  the  particle  of  light  at  C  cannot  pafs  through  that 
axis,  unlefs  it  be  inclined  to  B  D  in  the  fame  angle  DBC. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  eye  move  the  contrary  way,  from. 
D  towards  A,  with  the  fame  velocity  ;  then  the  tube  mull 
be  inclined  in  the  angle  B  DC.  Although  therefore  the 
true  or  real  place  of  an  objedt,  be  perpendicular  to  the 
line  in  which  the  eye  is  moving,  ybt  the  vifible  place  will 
not  be  fo ;  iince  that  muff  doubtlefs  be  in  the  direction  of 
the  tube.  But  the  difference  between  the  true  and  appa¬ 
rent  place,  will  be,  catcris  paribus,  greater  or  lefs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  proportions  between  the  velocity  of 
light  and  that  of  the  eye  :  fo  that,  if  we  could  fuppofe 
light  to  be  propagated  in  an  inftant,  then  there  would  be 
no  difference  between  the  real  and  vifible  place-of  an  ob¬ 
ject,  although  the  eye  were  in  motion;  for  in  that  cafe, 
AC  being  infinite  with  refpedt  to  A  B,  the  angle  ACB, 
which  is  the  difference  between  the  true  and  vifible  place, 
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vaniflics.  But,  it'  light  be  propagated  in  time,  then  it  is 
evident  from  the  foregoing  conlidcralions,  that  there  will 
always  be  a  difference  between  the  true  and  vilible  place 
of  an  objeiff,  except  when  the  eye  is  moving  either  di¬ 
rectly  towards  or  from  the  object.  And  in  all  cafes,  the 
fine  of  the  difference  between  the  true  and  vilible  place  of 
the  object,  will  be  to  the  fine  of  the  vifible  inclination  ot 
the  objeft  to  the  line  in  which  the  eye  is  moving,  as  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  eye  is  to  the  velocity  of  light. 

If  light  moved  only  1000  times  fader  than  the  eye,  and 
an  objedt,  fuppofed  to  be  at  an  infinite  didance,  were  re¬ 
ally  placed  perpendicularly  over  the  plane  in  which  the 
eye  is  moving  ;  it  follows,  from  what  has  been  faid,  that 
the  apparent  place  of  fuels  objedl  will  always  be  inclined 
to  that  plane,  in  an  angle  of  89°  561'  ;  io  that  it  will 
condantly  appear  3^'  from  its  true  place,  and  will  feeni  fo 
much  lefs  inclined  to  the  plane,  that  way  towards  w  hich 
the  eye  tends.  That  is,  if  AC  be  to  A  B  or  A  D,  as  1000 
to  1,  the  angle  ABC  will  be  89°  56^',  and  the  angle 
A  C  B  3^',  and  B  C  D  or  a  A  C  B  will  be  7',  if  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  motion  of  the  eye  be  contrary  at  one  time  to 
what  it  is  at  another. 

If  the  Earth  revolve  about  the  Sun  annually,  and  the 
velocity  of  light  were  to  the  velocity  of  the  Earth’s  motion 
in  its  orbit,  as  xooo  is  to  1  ;  then  it  is  eafy  to  conceive, 
that  a  dar  really  placed  in  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  would, 
to  an  eye  carried  along  with  the  Earth,  feem  to  change  its 
place  continually  ;  and,  neglecting  the  final  1  difference  on 
account  of  the  Earth’s  diurnal  revolution  on  its  axis,  it 
would  feem  to  deferibe  a  circle  about  that  pole,  every 
where  diftant  from  it  by  3A'.  So  that  its  longitude  would 
be  varied  through  all  the  points  of  the  ecliptic  every  year, 
but  its  latitude  would  always  remain  the  fame.  Its  right 
afeenfion  would  alfo  change,  and  its  declination,  according 
to  the  different  lituation  of  the  Sun  in  refpeCt  of  the  equi¬ 
noctial  points  ;  and  its  apparent  didance  from  the  north 
pole  of  the  equator,  would  be  7'  lefs  at  the  autumnal  than 
at  the  vernal  equinox. 

The  greated  alteration  of  the  place  of  a  dar,  in  the  pole 
of  the  ecliptic,  or,  which  in  effeCt  amounts  to  the  fame, 
the  proportion  between  the  velocity  of  light  and  the  Earth’s 
motion  in  its  orbit,  being  known,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  find  what  would  be  the  difference,  on  this  account,  be¬ 
tween  the  true  and  apparent  place  of  any  other  dar  at  any 
time  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  difference  between  the 
true  and  apparent  place  being  given,  the  proportion  be¬ 
tween  the  velocity  of  light,  and  the  Earth’s  motion  in  her 
orbit,  may  be  found. 

After  the  hiffory  of  this  valuable  difeovery,  related  by 
the  author,  he  gives  the  refults  of  a  multitude  of  accurate 
obfervations,  made  on  a  great  number  of  dais,  at  all  fea- 
fons  of  the  year.  From  all  which  obfervations,  and  the 
theory  related  above,  he  found  that  every  ftar,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  Earth’s  motion  in  her  orbit  and  the  pro- 
greldve  motion  of  light,  appears  to  deferibe  a  fmall  ellipfe 
in  the  heavens,  the  tranfverfe  axis  of  which  is  equal  to  the 
fame  quantity  of  every  dar,  namely  40"  nearly  ;  and  that 
the  conjugate  axis  of  the  ellipfe,  for  different  ffars,  varies 
in  this  proportion,  namely,  as  the  right  fine  of  the  dar’s 
latitude  ;  that  is,  radius  is  to  the  fine  of  the  ftar’s  latitude, 
as  the  tranfverfe  axis  to  the  conjugate  axis  ;  and  confe- 
quently  a  ftar  in  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  its  latitude  being 
there  900,  whofe  fine  is  equal  to  the  radius,  will  appear  to 
deferibe  a  fmall  circle  about  that  pole  as  a  centre,  whofe 
radius  is  equal  to  20".  He  alfo  gives  the  following  law  of 
the  variation  of  the  dar’s  declination  :  if  A  denote  the  an¬ 
gle  of  pofition,  or  the  angle  at  the  ftar  made  by  two  great 
circles  drawn  from  it  through  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  and 
equator,  and  B  another  angle,  whofe  tangent  is  to  the  tan¬ 
gent  of  A,  as  radius  is  to  the  fine  of  the  dar’s  latitude  ; 
then  B  will  be  equal  to  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
the  Sun  and  the  ftar,  when  the  true  and  apparent  decli¬ 
nation  of  the  dar  are  the  fame.  And  if  the  Sun’s  longi¬ 
tude  in  the  ecliptic  be  reckoned  from  that  point  in  which 
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it  is  when  this  happens,  then  the  difference  between  the 
true  and  apparent  declination  of  the  dar  will  be  always 
as  the  fine  of  the  Sun’s  longitude  from  that  point.  It  will 
alfo  be  found  that  the  greated  difference  of  declination 
that  can  be  between  the  true  and  apparent  place  of  t he 
dar,  will  be  to  20",  the  femitranfverfe  axis  of  the  ellipfe, 
as  the  line  of  A  to  the  fine  of  B. 

From  the  greated  variation  in  the  place  of  the  ftars, 
namely  40",  Dr.  Bradely  deduces  the  ratio  of  the  velocity 
of  light  in  companion  with  that  of  the. Earth  in  her  orbit. 
In  the  preceding  figure,  AC  is  to  A B  as  the  velocity  of 
light  to  that  of  the  Earth  in  her  orbit,  the  angle  ACB 
being  equal  to  20";  fo  that  the  ratio  of  thole  velocities  is 
that  of  radius  to  the  tangent  of  20",  or  of  radius  to  20'', 
fince  the  tangent  has  no  lenfible  difference  from  fo  fmall  an 
arc  :  but  the  radius  of  a  circle  is  equal  to  the  arc  of  57-j^0 
nearly,  or  equal  to  206260";  therefore  the  velocity  of 
light  is  to  the  velocity  of  the  Earth,  as  206260  to  20.  And 
hence  alio  the  time  in  which  light  paffes  over  the  fpaee 
from  the  Sun  to  the  Earth,  is  eafily  deduced  ;  for  this 
time  will  be  to  one  year,  as  A  B  or  twenty  feconds  to 
360  degrees,  or  the  whole  circle;  that  Is,  360°  :  20":: 
365id-  :  8'.  7". 

Dr.  Bradley  having  annexed  to  this  theory  the  rules  or 
formulas  for  computing  the  aberration  of  the  ftxed  dars  in 
declination  and  right  afeenfion  ;  thefe  rules  have  been  va- 
rioully  demonftrated,  and  reduced  to  other  practical  forms, 
by  M.  Clariaut,  in  the  Memoirsof  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
for  1737  ;  by  Mr.  Simplon  in  bis  Effays  in  1740  ;  by  M. 
Fontaine  des  Crutes,  in  1744;  aud  by  feveral  other  per- 
fons.  The  refults  of  thefe  rules  are  as  follow  :  every  da? 
appears  to  deferibe  in  the  courfe  of  a  year,  by  means  of 
the  aberration,  a  fmall  ellipfe,  whofe  greater  axis  is  40", 
and  the  lefs  axis,  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic,  is  equal 
to  40"  multiplied  by  the  fine  of  the  dar’s  latitude,  the  ra¬ 
dius  being  1.  The  eadern  extremity  of  the  longer  axis 
marks  the  apparent  place  of  the  dar  on  the  day  of  the  op- 
polition  ;  and  the  extremity  of  the  lefs  axis,  which  is  fur- 
theft  from  the  ecliptic,  marks  its  lituation  three  months 
after. 

The  greated  aberration  in  longitude,  is  equal  to  20" 
divided  by  the  cofine  of  its  latitude.  And  the  aberration 
for  any  time,  is  equal  to  20"  multiplied  by-the  cofine  of 
the  elongation  of  the  dar  found  for  the  fame  time,  and  di¬ 
vided  by  the  codne  of  its  latitude.  This  aberration  is  fub- 
tradlive  in  the  did  and  lad  quadrant  of  the  argument,  or 
of  the  difference  between  the  longitudes  of  the  Sun  and 
ftar  ;  and  addative  in  the  fecond  and  third  quadrants.  The 
greated:  aberration  in  latitude,  is  equal  to  20"  multiplied 
by  the  fine  of  the  dar’s  latitude.  And  the  aberration  in 
latitude  for  any  time,  is  equal  to  20"  multiplied  by  the 
dne  of  the  dar’s  latitude,  and  multiplied  alfo  by  the  fine 
of  the  elongation.  The  aberration  is  fubtraidive  before 
the  oppofition,  and  addative  after  it. 

The  greated  aberration  in  declination,  is  equal  to  20" 
multiplied  by  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  pofition  A,  and  di¬ 
vided  by  the  fine  of  B,  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
the  Sun  and  dar  when  the  aberration  in  declination  is  no¬ 
thing.  And  the  aberration  in  declination  at  any  other 
time,  will  be  equal  to  the  greated  aberration  multiplied 
by  the  fine  of  the  difference  between  the  Sun’s  place  at 
the  given  time  and  his  place  when  the  aberration  is  no¬ 
thing.  Alfo  the  line  of  the  latitude  of  the  ftar  is  to  radius, 
as  the  tangent  of  A,  the  angle  of  pofition  at  the  dar,  is  to 
the  -tangent  of  B,  the  difference  of  longitude  between  the 
Sun  and  dar  when  the  aberration  in  declination  is  nothing. 
The  greated  aberration  in  right  afeendon,  is  equal  to  20" 
multiplied  by  the  coline  of  A  the  angle  of  pofition,  and 
divided  by  the  dne  of  C  the  difterence  in  longitude  be¬ 
tween  the  Sun  and  ftar  when  the  aberration  in  right  afeen¬ 
fion  is  nothing.  And  the  aberration  in  right  afeenfion  at 
any  other  time,  is  equal  to  the  greated  aberration  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  fine  of  the  difference  between  the  Sun’s  place 
at  the  given  time,  and  his  place  when  the  aberration  is 
5  P  nothing. 
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nothing.  Alfo  the  fine  of  the  latitude  of  the  ftar  is  to  ra¬ 
dius,  as  the  cotangent  of  A  the  angle  of  polition,  to  the 
tangent  of  C. 

Hence  Dr.  Bradley  finally  deduced  the  following  con- 
clufions.  i.  That  the  light  of  all  the  fixed  ftars  arrives 
at  the  Earth  with  equal  velocities  ;  for  the  major  axis  ot 
t he  ellipfe  is  the  fame  in  all  the  ftars,  that  is  40"  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  laft  determination.  2.  That  unlefs  their  di(- 
tances  from  us  are  all  equal,  which  is  very  improbable, 
their  lights  are  propagated  uniformly  to  all  diftances  from 
them.  3.  That  light  moves  from  the  Sun  to  the  Earth 
in  8'  7 -5",  and  its  velocity  is  to  the  velocity  of  the  Earth 
in  its  orbit  as  1031410.1.  4.  That  the  time  thus  deter¬ 

mined  can  fcarcely  err  from  the  truth  by  above  5  or  10"  at 
molt,  which  is  fuch  a  degree  of  exactnefs  as  can  never  be 
expected  from  the  eclipfes  of  Jupiter’s  fatellites.  5.  That, 
as  this  velocity  of  ftar-light  comes  out  about  a  mean  of 
the  feveral  velocities  found  from  the  eclipfes  of  Jupiter’s 
fatellites,  we  may  reafonably  conclude  that  the  velocities 
of  thefe  reflected  lights  are  equal  to  the  velocity  of  diredt 
light.  6.  And,  as  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  velocity 
of  the. Sun’s  emitted  light  is  equal  to  that  of  ftar-light,  it 
follows  that  its  velocity  is  not  altered  by  reflection  into  the 
fame  medium. 

The  aberration  of  the  planets  is  greateft  in  longitude, 
and  very  fmall  in  latitude,  becaufe  they  deviate  very  lit¬ 
tle  from  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  or  path  of  the  Earth  ; 
fio  that  the  aberration  in  the  latitudes  of  the  planets  is 
commonly  neglected,  as  infenfible ;  the  greateft  in  Mer¬ 
cury  being  only  45",  and  much  lefs  in  the  other  planets. 
As  to  the  aberrations  in  declination  and  right  afcenfion, 
they  nui ft  depend  on  the  fituation  of  the  planet  in  the  zo¬ 
diac.  The  aberration  in  longitude,  being  equal  to  the 
geocentric  motion,  will  be  more  or  lefs  according  as  that 
motion  is  ;  it  will  therefore  be  leaft,  or  nothing  at  all, 
when  the  planet  is  ftationary  ;  and  greateft  in  the  luperior 
planets  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  &c.  when  they  are  in 
oppofition  to  the  Sun  ;  but  in  the  inferior  planets  Venus 
and  Mercury,  the  aberration  is  greateft  at  the  time  of  their 
fuperior  conjunction.  Thefe  maxima  of  aberration  for 
the  feveral  planets,  when  their  diftance  from  the  Sun  is 


leaft,  are  as  follow  :  viz.  for 

Sa’urn  -  -  27-0" 

Jupiter  -  -  -  29-8 

Mars  -  -  37-8 

Venus  -  -  -  43 '2 

Mercury  -  59-0 


The  Moon  -  § 

And  between  thefe  numbers  and  nothing  the  aberrations 
of  the  planets,  in  longitude,  vary  according  to  their  fitu- 
ations.  But  that  of  the  Sun  varies  not,  being  conftantly 
20".  And  this  may  alter  his  declination  by  a  quantity, 
which  varies  from  o  to  near  8"  ;  being  greateft  or  8"  about 
the  equinoxes,  and  vanifhing  in  the  folftices.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticles  Aberration  and  Ottics. 

Of  PRACTICAL  AST  RO  NO  MY. 

This  title  comprehends  all  kinds  of  aftronomical  calcu¬ 
lations  ;  the  admeafurement  of  inacceffible  objects ;  the 
mode  of  afcertaining  the  periodical  times,  eccentricities, 
pofitions,  ■  motions,  and  other  properties,  of  the  celeftial 
bodies,  by  means  of  tables,  and  aftronomical  inftruments, 
whereby  the  theoretical  part  is  elucidated  and  explained, 
and  adapted  to  the  ufes  of  the  practical.  The  immenfe 
labours  of  former  aftrononters  in  this  department  does 
honour  to  the  age  and  country  in  which  they  lived,  and 
thews  that  in  lefs  enlightened  times  the  moft  laborious  af¬ 
tronomical  tables  were  calculated,  and  the  utmoft  exer¬ 
tions  made  to  bring  the  fcience  of  aftronomy  into  general 
and  deferved  repute.  Thales,  the  Milefian,  is  juftly  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  his  early  prowefs  in  practical  aftronomy.  He 
was  the  firft  among  the  Greeks  who  obferved  the  ftars,  the 
folftices,  the  eclipfes  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  which  lie  cal¬ 
culated  and  foretold.  And  the  fame  was  farther  calcu« 
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lated  and  extended  by  his  fucceftors  Anaximander,  Anaxt. 
manes,  and  Anaxagoras  ;  but  moft  materially  by  Pytha¬ 
goras,  who  brought  from  Egypt  the  learning  of  that  people, 
and  taught  the  fame  in  Greece  and  Italy. 

Philolaus,  a  Pythagorean,  who  flourilhed  about  430  years 
before  Chrift,  aflerted  the  annual  motion  of  the  Earth 
about  the  Sun  ;  and,  not  long  after,  the  diurnal  motion  of 
the  Earth  on  her  own  axis  was  taught  by  Hicetas,  a  Syra- 
citfan.  About  the  fame  time  flourifhed  at  Athens,  Meton 
and  Eucftemon,  where  they  obferved  the  lummer  folfttice 
432  years  before  Chrift,  and  obferved  the  rifings  and  let¬ 
tings  of  the  ftars,  and  what  feafons  they  correfponded  with* 
Meton  alfo  invented  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  which 
ftill  bears  his  name.  Eudoxus  the  Cnidian,  who  lived  about 
370  years  before  Chrift,  was  accounted  one  of  the  moft  (kil- 
iul  practical  aftronomers  and  geometricians  of  antiquity, 
being  accounted  the  inventor  of  many  of  the  propofitions 
in  Euclid’s  Elements,  and  having  introduced  geometry 
into  the  fcience  of  aftronomy.  He  travelled  into  Alia, 
Africa,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  for  improvements  in  aftronomy; 
and  we  are  informed  by  Pliny,  that  he  determined  the  an¬ 
nual  year  to  contain  365  days  6  hours,  that  he  determined 
alfo  the  periodical  times  of  the  planets,  and  made  other 
important  obfervations  and  difcoveries. 

Calippus  flourifhed  foon  after  Eudoxus,  and  his  celeftial 
fphere  is  mentioned  by  Ariftotle  ;  but  he  is  better  known 
by  a  period  of  feventy-fix  which  he  invented,  containing- 
four  correct  Metonic  periods,  which  commenced  at  the 
fuimner  folftice  in  the  year  330  before  Chrift.  About  his 
time  the  knowledge  of  the  Pythagorean  lyftem  was  carried 
into  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Egypt,  by  certain  colonies  of  Greeks. 
Vitruvius,  however,  maintains  that  Berofus,  a  Babylo¬ 
nian,  opened  an  aftronomical  fc.hool  in  the  ifle  of  Cos,  by 
which  the  fcience  was  introduced  into  Greece.  And  Pliny 
fays,  that  in  confideration  of  his  wonderful  predictions, 
the  Athenians  ereCted  him  a  ftatue  in  the  gymnaftum,  with 
a  gilded  tongue.  But  if  this  Berofus  be  the  lame  with  the 
author  of  the  Chaldaic  hiftories,  he  mull  have  lived  before 
Alexander. 

After  the  death  of  this  great  conqueror,  the  fcience  flou¬ 
rifhed  chiefly  in  Egypt,  under  the  aufpices  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  and  his  fucceffors.  He  founded  a  fchool, 
which  continued  to  be  the  grand  feminary  of  learning,  till 
the  invafion  of  the  Saracens  in  the  year  of  Chrift  650. 
From  the  founding  of  that  fchool,  practical  aftronomy  ad¬ 
vanced  confiderably.  Ariftarchus,  about  270  years  before 
Chrift,  gave  a  method  of  determining  the  Sun’s  diftance  by 
the  dichotomy  of  the  Moon.  Eratofthenes,  who  was  born  at 
Cyrene  in  the  year  271  before  Chrift,  meafured  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  Earth  by  means  of  a  gnomon  ;  and  being  invit¬ 
ed  to  Alexandria,  from  Athens,  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  and 
made  keeper  of  the  royal  library  there,  he  fet  up  for  that 
prince  thofe  armillary  fpheres,  which  Hipparchus  and 
Ptolemy  the  aftrologer  afterwards  employed  fo  fuccefsfully 
in  obferving  the  heavens.  He  alfo  determined  the  dif¬ 
tance  between  the  tropics  to  be  of  the  whole  meridian 
circle,  which  makes  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  in  his 
time  to  be  230  51^'.  The  celebrated  Archimedes,  too, 
cultivated  practical  aftronomy,  as  well  as  geometry  and 
mechanics:  he  determined  the  diftances  of  the  planets 
from  one  another,  and  conftrudted  a  kind  of  planetarium 
or  orrery,  to  reprelent  the  phenomena  and  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

To  pafs  by  feveral  others  of  the  ancients,  who  prattifed 
aftronomy,  we  find  that  Hipparchus,  who  flourilhed  about 
140  years  before  Chrift,  was  the  firft  who  applied  himfelf 
to  the  ftudy  of  every  part  of  aftronomy,  and,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Ptolemy,  made  great  improvements  in  the 
practice  of  it :  he  difcovered  that  the  orbits  of  the  planets 
are  eccentric,  that  the  Moon  moved  (lower  in  the  apogee 
than  in  her  perigee,  and,  that  there  was  a  motion  of  anti¬ 
cipation  of  the  Moon’s  nodes  :  he  conftrinfted  tables  of 
the  motions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  colledted  accounts  of 
fuch  eclipfes,  &c.  as  had  been  made  by  the  Egyptians  and 
Chaldeans,  and  calculated  all  that  were  to  happen  for  60 o 
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years  to  come  :  he  difcovered  that  the  fixed  ftars  changed 
their  places,  having  a  flow  motion  of  their  own  from  weft 
to  eaft  :  lie  correlated  the  Calippic  period,  and  pointed  out 
fome  errors  in  the  method  of  Eratofthenes,  for  meafuring 
the  circumference  of  the  Earth  :  he  computed  the  Sim’s 
dillance  more  accurately  than  any  of  his  predeceflors  ;  and 
alfo  the  longitudes,  latitudes,  and  apparent  magnitudes, 
of  the  ftars ;  which,  with  mod  of  his  other  obfervations, 
are  preferved  by  Ptolemy  in  his  Almageft. 

There  was  but  little  progrefs  made  in  practical  aftrono- 
my  from  the  time  of  Hipparchus  to  that  of  Ptolemy,  who 
made  the  greateft:  part  of  his  oblervations  at  the  celebrated 
fchool  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  Profiting  by  thofe  of 
Hipparchus  and  other  ancient  aftronomers,  he  formed  a 
fyltem  of  his  own,  which,  though  erroneous,  as  we  have 
feen,  was  followed  for  many  ages  by  all  nations.  He  com¬ 
piled  a  great  work,  called  the  Almageft,  which  contained 
the  oblervations  and  collections  of  Hipparchus  and  others 
his  predeceflors  in  practical  aftronomy,  on  which  account 
it  will  ever  be  valuable  to  the  profelfors  of  this  fcience. 
That  work  was  preferved  from  the  grievous  conflagration 
of  the  Alexandrine  library  by  the  Saracens,  and  tranflated 
out  of  Greek  into  Arabic  in  the  year  827,  and  from  thence 
into  Latin  in  1230.  The  Greek  original  was  not  known 
in  Europe  till  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
it  was  brought  from  Conftantinople,  then  taken  by  the 
Turks,  by  George,  a  monk  of  Trapezond,  by  whom  it 
was  tranflated  into  Latin  ;  and  various  other  editions  have 
been  fince  made. 

During  the  long  period  from  the  year  800  till  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  14th  century,  while  the  weftern  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  were  immerfed  in  ignorance  and  barbarity,  the  Ara¬ 
bians,  profiting  by  the  books  they  had  preferved  from  t lie 
wreck  of  the  Alexandrine  library,  cultivated  and  improved 
all  the  fciences,  and  particularly  that  of  aftronomy,  in 
which  they  had  many  able  profelfors  and  authors.  The 
caliph  Ai  Manfur  firft  introduced  a  tafte  for  the  fciences 
iiito  his  empire.  His  grandfon  Al  Mamun,  who  alcended 
the  throne  in  814,  was  a  great  encourager  and  improver  of 
the  fciences,  and  efpecially  of  practical  aftronomy.  Having 
conftruCted  proper  inftruments,  he  made  many  obfervations ; 
determined  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  to  be  230  35'  ; 
and  under  his  aufpices  a  degree  of  the  circle  of  the  Earth 
was  meafured  a  fecond  time  in  the  plain  of  Singar,  on  the 
border  of  the  Red  Sea.  About  the  fame  time  Alferganus 
wrote  elements  of  aftronomy  ;  and  the  fcience  was  from 
hence  greatly  cultivated  by  the  Arabians,  but  principally 
by  Albategnius,  who  flourillied  about  the  year  880,  and 
who  greatly  reformed  aftronomy,  by  comparing  his  own 
obfervations  with  thofe  of  Ptolemy:  hence  lie  computed 
the  motion  of  the  Sun’s  apogee  from  Ptolemy’s  time  to 
his  own  ;  fettled  the  precellion  of  the  equinoxes  at  one 
degree  in  feventy  years  ;  and  fixed  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic  at  230  33'.  The  tables  which  he  compofed,  for  the 
meridian  of  AraCta,  were  long  efteemed  by  the  Arabians. 
After  his  time,  though  the  Saracens  had  many  eminent 
aftronomers,  feveral  centuries  elapfed  without  producing 
any  very  valuable  obfervations,  excepting  thofe  of  fome 
eclipfes  obferved  by  Ebn  Younis,  aftronomer  to  the  caliph 
of  Egypt,  by  means  of  which  the  quantity  of  the  Moon’s 
acceleration  fince  that  time  may  be  determined. 

Other  eminent  Arabic  aftronomers,  were,  Arzachel  a 
Moor  of  Spain,  who  obferved  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic: 
he  alfo  improved  trigonometry  by  conftrufting  tables  of 
fines,  inftead  of  chords  of  arches,  dividing  the  diameter 
into  300  equal  parts.  And  Alhazen,  his  cotemporary, 
wrote  upon  the  twilight,  the  height  of  the  clouds,  the 
phenomenon  of  the  horizontal  moon,  and  firft  ftiewed  the 
importance  of  the  theory  of  refradtions  in  aftronomy. 
Ulugh  Beigh,  grandfon  of  the  celebrated  Tartar  prince 
Tamerlane,  was  alfo  a  great  proficient  in  practical  aftro¬ 
nomy  ;  he  had  very  large  inftruments,  particularly  a  quad¬ 
rant  of  about  180  feet  high,  with  which  he  made  good 
obfervations.  From  thefe  he  determined  the  latitude  of 
Samarcand,  his  capital,  to  be  3 90  37'  23"  ;  and  compofed 


aftronomical  tables  for  the  meridian  of  the  fame,  fo  exaft, 
that  they  differ  very  little  from  thole  conftrudied  after¬ 
wards  by  Tycho  Brahe. 

During  this  period  almoft  all  Europe  was  immerfed  in 
ignorance,  until  the  fettlement  of  the  Moors  in  Spain, 
when  the  fciences  were  again  introduced,  and  have  fince 
continued  to  improve,  and  to  be  communicated  from  one 
people  to  another,  to  the  prefent  time.  The  emperor  Fre¬ 
deric  II.  about  1230,  firft  began  to  encourage  learning; 
reftoring  fome  decayed  univerfities,  and  founding  a  new 
one  in  Vienna  :  be  alfo  caufed  the  works  of  Ariftotle,  and 
Ptolemy’s  Almageft,  to  be  tranflated  into  Latin  ;  and  from 
the  tranflation  of  this  work  we  may  date  the  revival  of 
pradtical  aftronomy  in  Europe.  Two  years  after  this, 
John  de  Sacro  Bofco,  that  is,  of  Halifax,  compiled  from 
Ptolemy,  Albategnius,  Alferganus,  and  other  Arabic  af¬ 
tronomers,  his  work  De  Sphtera,  which  was  held  in  the 
greateft  eftimation  for  300  years  after,  and  was  honoured 
with  commentaries  by  Clavius  and  other  learned  men.  In 
1240,  Alphonfo,  king  of  Caftile,  not  only  cultivated  prac¬ 
tical  aftronomy  himfelf,  but  greatly  encouraged  others  ; 
and  by  the  aftiftance  of  feveral  learned  men  he  corrected 
the  tables  of  Ptolemy,  and  compofed  thofe  which,  were 
from  him  denominated  the  Al'phonline  Tables.  About 
the  fame  time  alfo,  Roger  Bacon,  an  Englifh  monk,  wrote 
feveral  traCts  relative  to  aftronomy,  particularly  of  the  lu¬ 
nar  afpeCts,  the  folar  rays,  and  the  places  of  the  fixed 
ftars.  And,  about  the  year  1270,  Vitello,  a  Polander, 
compofed  a  treatife  on  optics,  in  which  he  (hewed  the  ule 
of  refractions  in  aftronomy  . 

Little  other  improvements  were  made  in  practical  aftro¬ 
nomy  till  the  time  of  Purbach,  who  was  born  in  1423.  He 
compofed  new  tables  of  fines  for  every  ten  minutes,  mak¬ 
ing  tiie  radius  60,  with  four  ciphers  annexed.  He  con- 
ftruCted  fpheres  and  globes,  and  wrote  feveral  aftronomical 
traCts.  In  his  folar  tables,  he  placed  the  Sun’s  apogee  in 
the  beginning  of  Cancer  ;  but  retained  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic  230  33V,  as  determined  by  the  lateft  obferva¬ 
tions.  He  alfo  oblerved  fome  eclipfes,  made  new  tables 
for  computing  them,  a"d  had  juft  finiftied  a  theory  of  the 
planets,  when  he  died  in  1460.  He  was  fucceeded  in  his 
aftronomical  and  mathematical  labours  by  his  pupil,  John 
Muller,  commonly  called  Regiomontanus,  from  Monte- 
regio,  or  Koningfberg,  a  town  of  Franconia,  where  he 
was  born.  He  completed  the  epitome  of  Ptolemy’s  Alma¬ 
geft:,  which  Purbach  had  began  ;  and  was  afterwards  in¬ 
vited  to  Rome,  where  he  made  many  aftronomical  obler¬ 
vations.  Being  returned  to  Nuremberg  in  1471,  by  the 
encouragement  of  a  wealthy  citizen  named  Bernard  Walt  her, 
he  made  feveral  inftruments  for  aftronomical  obfervations, 
among  which  was  an  armillary  aftrolabe,  like  that  tiled  at 
Alexandria  by  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy,  with  which  he 
made  many  obfervations.  He  made  ephenterides  for  thir¬ 
ty  years  to  come,  (hewing  the  lunations,  eclipfes,  &c.  and 
wrote  the  Theory  of  the  Planets  and  Comets,  and  a  trea¬ 
tife  on  triangles,  (till  in  repute  for  feveral  good  theorems  ; 
computing  the  tables  of  lines  for  every  fmgle  minute,  to 
the  radius  1000000,  and  introducing  the  ule  of  tangents 
alfo  into  trigonometry.  After  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1476,  Walther  collected  his  papers,  and  continued  the 
aftronomical  obfervations  till  his  own  death  alio.  The  ob¬ 
fervations  of  both  were  collected  by  order  of  the  fenate 
of  Nuremberg,  and  publiflied  in  1544  by  John  Schooner: 
they  were  alfo  afterwards  publilhed  in  1618  by  Snellius,  at 
the  end  of  the  obfervations  made  by  the  landgrave  of 
Helfe  ;  and  laftly  with  thofe  of  Tycho  Brahe,  in  1666. 

Walther  was  fucceeded  as  aftronomer  at  Nuremberg, 
by  John  Werner  a  clergyman.  He  obferved  the  motion  of 
the  cornet  in  1500;  and  wrote  feveral  trafts  on  geometry 
and  aftronomy,  in  a  mafterly  manner;  the  1110ft  remarkable 
of  which  are  thofe  concerning  the  motion  of  the  eighth 
fphere,  or  of  the  fixed  ftars  ;  in  this  traft,  by  comparing 
his  own  obfervations  with  thofe  of  Ptolemy,  Alphonfus, 
and  others,  he  ftiewed  that  the  motion  of  the  fixed  ftars, 
fince  called  the  precellion  of  the.  equinoxes, , is  i°  jo'  in 
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ioo  years.  He  made  alfo  the  fil'd  ftar  of  Aries  26°diftant 
from  tiie  equinoctial  point,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  eclip¬ 
tic  only  if  28'.  He  conftrudted  a  planetarium,  repre¬ 
senting'  the  ceLeltial  motions  according;  to  the  Ptolemaic 
hypothelis  ;  and  lie  publiflied  a  tranilation  ©f  Ptolemy’s 
geograpliy,  with  a  commentary,  in  which  he  firft  proposed 
the°method  of  finding  the  longitude  at  fea  by  obferving 
the  Moon’s  difiance  from  the  fixed  liars  ;  now  fo  luccefs- 
fully  pradtifed  for  that  purpofe. 

Nicolaus  Copernicus  was  the  next  who  made  any  confi- 
derable  figure  in  aftronomy,  by  whom,  as  we  have  feen, 
the  old  Pythagorean  fyftem  of  the  world  was  reftored, 
which  had  been  let  aiide.from  the  time  of  Ptolemy.  About 
the  year  1507  Copernicus  conceived  doubts  of  this  fyftem, 
and  entertained  notions  about  the  true  one,  which  he  gra¬ 
dually  improved  by  a  feries  of  aftronomical  observations, 
and  the  contemplation  of  former  authors.  By  thefe  lie 
formed  new  tables,  and  completed  his  work  in  the  year 
1530,  containing  thefe,  and  his  renovation  of  the  true 
fyftem  of  the  univerfe.  But  the  work  was  only  printed  in 
1543,  under  the  care  of  Schoncr  and  Ofiander,  by  the 
title  of  Revolutiones  Orbium  Casleftium  ;  and  the  author 
only  received  a  copy  of  the  work  a  few  hours  before  his 
death,  which  happened  on  the  23d  of  May,  1343. 

After  the  death  of  Copernicus,  practical  aftronomy  was 
greatly  improved  by  many  other  perfons,  as  Schoner, 
Nonius,  Appian,  Gemma  Frifius,  Rothman,  Byrgius,  the 
landgrave  of  Helfe,  &c.  Schoner  reformed  and  explained 
the  calendar,  improved  the  methods  of  making  celeftial 
obfervations,  and  publiflied  a  treatife  on  colniography  ; 
but  lie  died  four  years  after  Copernicus.  Nonius  wrote 
leveral  works  on  mathematics,  aftronomy,  and  navigation, 
and  invented  fome  ufeful  and  more  accurate  inftruments 
than  formerly ;  one  of  thefe  was  the  aftronomical  quad¬ 
rant,  on  which  lie  divided  the  degrees  into  minutes  by  a 
number  of  concentric  circles  ;  the  firft  of  which  was  di¬ 
vided  id  ninety  equal  parts  or  degrees,  the  fecond  into 
eighty-nine,  the  third  into  eighty-eight,  and  fo  on  to  lorty- 
fix  ;  fo  that,  the  index  of  the  quadrant  always  falling  upon 
or  near  one  of  the  divilions,  the  minutes  would  be  known 
by  an  eafy  computation.  The  chief  work  of  Appian,  The 
Caefarean  Aftronomy,  was  publiiliedat  Ingoldftadt  in  1540 ; 
in  which  he  teaches  how  to  obferve  the  places  of  the  ftars 
and  planets  by  the  aftrolabe;  to  refolve  aftronomical  prob¬ 
lems  by  certain  inftruments  ;  to  predict  eclipfes,  and  to 
delcribe  the  figures  of  them  ;  and  the  method  of  dividing 
and  ufing  an  aftronomical  quadrant.  Gemma  Frilius  wrote 
a  commentary  on  Appian’s  Cofmography,  accompanied 
with  many  obfervations  of  eclipfes  :  he  alfo  invented  the 
aftronomical  ring,  and  feveral  other  inftruments,  ufeful  in 
taking  obfervations  at  fea  :  and  he  was  the  firft  who  re¬ 
commended  a  time-keeper  for  determining  the  longitude 
at  fea.  Rheticus  gave  up  his  profeftbrfliip  of  mathema¬ 
tics  at  Wirtemberg,  that  lie  might  attend  the  aftronomical 
lectures  of  Copernicus  ;  and,  for  improving  aftronomical 
calculations,  he  began  a  very  extenlive  work,  being  a  ta¬ 
ble  of  fines,  tangents,  and  fecants,  to  a  very  large  radius, 
and  to  every  ten  feconds  or  jt  of  a  minute  ;  which  was 
completed  by  his  pupil  Valentine  Otho,  and  publiftied  in 
*59+- 

About  the  year  1561,  William  IV.  landgrave  of  Hefte 
Cafifel,  applied  himfelf  to  the  itudy  of  aftronomy,  having 
furniftied  himfelf  with  the  beft  inftruments  that  could  then 
be  conftrufted  ;  witli  thefe  he  made  a  great  number  of  ob¬ 
fervations,  which  were  publiftied  by  Snellius  in  1618,  and 
which  were  preferred  by  Hevelius  to  thole  of  Tycho  Brahe. 
Tycho  Brahe  began  his  obfervations  about  the  fame  time 
with  the  landgrave  of  Helfe  ;  and  he  obferved  the  great 
conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  :  but,  finding  the  ufual 
inftruments  very  inaccurate,  he  conftrudted  others  much 
larger  and  more  exadt,  with  which  he  applied  himfelf  di¬ 
ligently  to  obferve  the  celeftial  phenomena.  In  1371  he 
difcovered  a  new  ftar  in  the  chair  of  Cafliopeia;  which 
induced  him,  like  Hipparchus  on  a  fimilar  occafion,  to 
make  anew  catalogue  of  the  ftars.  In  the  year  1376,  by 


favour  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  he  built  his  new  obfer- 
vatory,  called  Uraniburg,  on  the  fmall  ifiand  Huerifta, 
oppofite  to  Copenhagen,  and  which  lie  very  amply  fur- 
nilhed  with  many  large  inftruments.  Tycho  employed  his 
time  at  Uraniburg  to  the  beft  advantage,  till  the  death  of 
the  king,  when,  falling  into  diferedit,  he  -was  obliged  t® 
remove  to  Holftein,  and  he  afterwards  found  means  of  in¬ 
troducing  hitnfelf’to  the  emperor  Rodolpli,  with  whom 
he  continued  at  Prague  till  the  time  of  his  death  in  1601. 
We  have  already  obferved  that  Tycho  was  the  inventor 
of  a  fyftem  of  aftronomy,  which  he  vainly  endeavoured 
to  eftablilh  inftead  of  the  Copernican  or  true  fyftem.  His 
works,  however,  which  are  very  numerous,  Ihew  that  he 
Was  a  man  of  great  abilities  ;  and  his  difeov-eries,  toge¬ 
ther  with  thofe  of  Purbach  and  Regiomontanus,  were  col- 
lefted  and  publiftied  together  in  1621,  by  Longomontanus, 
the  favourite  difciple  of  Tycho. 

While  Tycho  relided  at  Prague  with  the  emperor,  he 
prevailed  on  Kepler  to  leave  the  univerfity  of  Glatz,  and 
to  come  to  him,  which  he  did  with  his  family  and  library 
in  1600:  but,  Tycho  dying  in  1601,  Kepler  enjoyed  all 
his  life  the  title  of  mathematician  to  the  emperor,  who  or¬ 
dered  him  to  finifti  the  Tables  of  Tycho  Brahe,  which  he 
did  accordingly,  and  publiftied  then  in  1627  under  the  ti¬ 
tle  of  Rodolphine.  He  died  about  the  year  1630  at  Ra- 
tilbon,  where  he  was  foliciting  the  arrears  of  his  penlion. 
From  his  own  obfervations,  and  thofe  of  Tycho,  Kepler 
difcovered  feveral  of  the  true  laws  of  nature,  by  which 
the  motions  of  the  celeftial  bodies  are  regulated.  He 
found  that  all  the  planets  revolved  about  the  Sun,  not  m 
circular,  but  in  elliptical,  orbits,  having  the  Sun  in  one 
of  the  foci  of  the  ellipfe ;  that  their  motions  were  not 
equable,  but  varying,  quicker  or  flower  as  they  were  nearer 
to  the  Sun  or  farther  from  him  ;  but  that  this  motion  was 
fo  regulated,  that  the  areas  deferibed  by  the  variable  line 
drawn  from  the  planet  to  the  Sun  are  equal  in  equal  times, 
and  always  proportional  to  the  times  of  deferibing  them. 
He  alfo  difcovered,  by  trials,  that  the  cubes  of  the  dif- 
tances  of  the  planets  from  the  Sun  were  in  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  fquares  of  their  periodical  times  of  revo¬ 
lution.  By  obfervations  alfo  on  comets,  he  concluded, 
that  they  are  freely  carried  about  among  the  orbits  of  the 
planets,  in  paths  that  are  nearly  rectilinear,  but  which  he 
could  not  then  determine. 

In  Kepler’s  time  there  are  many  other  good  proficients 
in  practical  afironomy  ;  as  Edward  Wright,  baron  Napier, 
John  Bayer,  &c.  Wright  made  feveral  good  meridional 
obfervations  of  the  Sun,  with  a  quadrant  of  fix  feet  radius, 
in  the  years  1594,  159s,  and  1596;  from  which  he  greatly 
improved  the  theory  of  the  Sun’s  motion,  and  computed 
more  accurately  his  declination  than  anyperfon  had  done 
before.  In  1 399  he  publiftied  an  excellent  work  entitled 
“  Certain  Errors  in  Navigation  difcovered  and  detected, !> 
containing  a  method  which  has  commonly,  though  erro- 
neoufly,  been  aferibed  to  Mercator.  To  Napier  we  owe 
fome  excellent  theorems  and  improvements  in  fpherics, 
beiides  the  ever-memorable  invention  of  logarithms,  one 
of  the  molt  ufeful  ever  made  in  the  art  of  numbering,  and 
of  the  greateft  ufe  in  all  the  other  mathematical  fcien*es. 
Bayer,  a  German,  publiftied  his  Uranometria,  being  a 
complete  celeftial  atlas,  or  the  figures  of  all  the  conftella- 
tions  vilible  in  Europe,  with  the  ftars  marked  on  them, 
and  the  ftars  alfo  accompanied  by  names,  or  the  letters  of 
the  Greek  alphabet ;  a  contrivance  by  which  the  ftars  may 
eafily  be  referred  to  with  diftinCtnefs  and  precifion.  About 
the  fame  time  alfo  practical  aftronomy  was  cultivated  by 
Mercator,  Maurolycus,  Maginus,  Homelius,  Scliultet,  Ste- 
vin,  Galileo,  Thomas  and  Leonard  Digges,  John  Dee,  Ro¬ 
bert  Flood,  Harriot,  &c. 

The  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century  was  particu¬ 
larly  diftinguiihed  by  the  invention  of  telefcopes,  and  the 
application  of  them  to  aftronomical  obfervations ;  an  in¬ 
vention  to  which  we  owe  the  molt  brilliant  difeoveries,  and 
all  the  accuracy  to  which  the  practical  part  of  the  fcienc® 
is  now  brought.  The  more  diftinguiihed  early  obferva- 
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tioiis  will)  the  telefcope  were  made  by  Galileo,  Harriot, 
Huygens,  Hook,  CalTini,  &e.  It  was  laid,  that,  from  re- 
port  only,  and  before  he  had  feen  one,  Galileo  made  for 
himlelf  telel'copes,  by  w  hich  he  difeovered  inequalities  in 
the  Moon’s  furface,  Jupiter’s  fatellites,  and  the  ring  of  Sa¬ 
turn  ;  al'fo  fpots  on  the  Sun,  by  which  he  found  out  the 
revolution  of  that  luminary- on  its  axis  ;  and  he  difeover¬ 
ed  that  the  nebula:  and  milky-way  were  full  of  fmall  liars; 
Harriot  alfo,  who  has  hitherto  been  known  only  as  an  al- 
ge braid,  made  much  the  fame  dilcoveries  as  Galileo,  and 
as  early,  if  not  more  fo,  as  appears  by  his  papers  before- 
ifientioned,  in  the  poflefiion  of  the  earl  of  Egremont. 

Mr.  Horrox,  a  young  altronomer  of  great  talents,  alfo 
made  confiderable  improvements.  In  1633  he  difeovered 
that  the  planet  Venus  would  pafs  over  Sun’s  dife  on  the 
24th  of  November,  1639;  an  event  which  he  announced 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Crabtree  ;  and  thefetwo  were  the  only  per- 
fons  in  the  world  that  obferved  this  tranfif,  which  was  alfo 
the  fil'd  time  it  had  ever  been  feen  by  mortal  eyes.  Mr. 
Horrox  made  many  other  itfeful  obfervations,  and  had 
even  formed  a  new  theory  of  the  Moon,  taken  notice  of 
byrSir  Ifaac  Newton;  but  his  early  death,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  1640,  put  a  dop  to  his  ufeful  and  valua¬ 
ble  labours.  About  the  fame  time  flouridied  Hevelius, 
burgomader  of  Dantzic,  who  furnifhed  an  excellent  obfer- 
vatory  in  his  own  houfe,  where  he  obferved  the  fpots  and 
phafes  of  the  Moon,  from  which  obfervations  he  compiled 
his  Selenographia ;  and  an  account  of  his  apparatus  is  con¬ 
tained  in  his  work  entitled  Machina  Coeledis,  a  book  now 
very  fcarce,  as  mod  of  the  copies  were  accidentally  burnt, 
•with  tlie  whole  houfe  and  apparatus,  in  1679. 

Dr.  Hook,  a  cotemporary  of  Hevelius,  invented  indru- 
ments  with  telefcopic  fights,  and  cenfured  thofe  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  which  occafioned  a  fiiarp  difpute  between  them ;  to 
fettle  which,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Halley  was  lent  over  to 
Hevelius  to  examine  his  indruments.  Thefe  two  adrono- 
mers  made  feveral  obfervations  together,  very  much  to 
their  fatisfaCtion,  and  amongd  them  was  one  of  an  occul- 
tation  of  Jupiter  by  the  Moon,  when  they  determined  the 
diameter  of  the  latter  to  be  30'  33". 

Before  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century  the  con- 
druclion  of  telefcopes  had  been  greatly  improved,  parti¬ 
cularly  by  Huygens  and  Fontana.  The  former  condruCt- 
ed  one  of  123  feet,  with  which  he  long  obferved  the  Moon 
and  planets,  and  difeovered  that  Saturn  was  enCompafled 
with  a  ring.  With  telefcopes  of  200  and  300  feet  focus, 
Cadini  favv  five  fatellites  of  Saturn,  with  his  zones  or  belts, 
and  tlie  diadows  of  Jupiter’s  fatellites  paffing  over  his  bo¬ 
dy.  In  16 66  Azout  applied  a  micrometer  to  telefcopes, 
to  meafure  the  diameters  of  the  planets,  and  other  fniall 
didances  in  the  heavens :  but  an  indrument  of  this  kind 
had  been  invented  before,  by  Mr.  Gafcoigne,  though  it 
was  but  little  known.  To  obviate  the  difficulties  of  the 
great  lengths  of  refracting  telefcopes,  and  the  abberration 
of  the  rays,  it  is  faid  that  Merfennus  fird  darted  the  idea 
of  making  telefcopes  of  refledtors,  indead  of  lenfes,  in  a 
letter  to  Defcartes  ;  and,  in  1663,  James  Gregory  of  Aber¬ 
deen  fiiewed  how  fuel)  a  telefcope  might  be  condruCted. 
After  fome  time  fpent  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  on  the  con- 
ftruCtion  of  both  forts  of  telefcopes,  he  found  out  the  great 
inconvenience  which  arifes  to  refractors  from  the  different 
refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  for  which  he  could  not 
then  find  a  remedy;  and  therefore,  purfuing  the  other 
kind,  in  the  year  1672  he  prefented  to  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  two  refleCtors,  which  were  condruCted  with  fplie- 
rical  fpeculums,  as  he  could  not  procure  other  figures. 
The  inconveniences,  however,  arifing  from  the  different 
refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  have  fince  been  fully 
obviated  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Dollond.  Towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  feventeenth,  and  beginning  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth,  century,  practical  adronomy  it  feems  rather  lan- 
guidied.  But  at  the  fame  time  the  fpeculative  part  was 
carried  to  the  highed  perfection  by  the  immortal  New¬ 
ton  in  his  Principia,  and  by  the  Adronomy  of  David  Gre¬ 
gory. 
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Soon  after  this,  great  improvements  of  adronomical  in¬ 
druments  began  to  take  place,  particularly  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  Mr.  Graham,  a  celebrated  mechanic  and  watch¬ 
maker,  not  only  improved  clocks  and  watch-work,  but 
alfo  carried  the  accuracy  of  adronomical  indruments  to  a 
furprifing  degree.  He  condruCted  the  old  8-feet  mural 
arch  at  the  royal  obfervatory  at  Greenwich,  and  a  final! 
equatorial  feclor  for  making  obfervations  out  of  the  me¬ 
ridian  ;  but  he  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  contriving  the 
zenith  feCtor  of  twenty-four  feet  radius,  and  afterwards 
one  of  feet,  with  which  Dr.  Bradley  difeovered  the 
abberration  of  the  flxed  flars.  The  reflecting  telefcope  of 
Gregory  and  Newton  was  greatly  improved  by  Mr.  Had¬ 
ley,  who  prefented  a  very  powerful  indrument  of  that 
kind  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1719.  The  fame  gentleman 
alfo  immortalized  his  memory  by  the  invention  of  the  re¬ 
flecting  quadrant,  or  feCtor,  now  called  by  his  name,  which 
he  prefented  to  the  fociety  in  1731,  and  which  is  now  fo 
univerfally  ufeful  at  lea,  efpecially  where  nice  obfervations 
are  required.  It  appears,  however,  that  an  indrument  li- 
milar  t@  this  in  its  principles  had  been  invented  by  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton;  and  a  defeription,  with  a  drawing,  of  it 
given  by  him  to  Dr.  Halley,  when  he  was  preparing  for 
his  voyage  in  1701,  to  difeover  the  variations  of  the 
needle:  it  has  alfo  been  allerted,  that  Mr.  Godfrey,  of 
Philadelphia  in  America,  made  the  fame  difeovery,  and 
the  fird  indrument  of  this  kind.  About  the  middle  of 
this  century,  the  confiruCting  and  dividing  of  large  adro¬ 
nomical  indruments  were  carried  to  great  perfection  by 
Mr.  John  Bird  ;  and  reflecting  telefcopes  were  not  lefs  im¬ 
proved  by  Mr.  Short,  who  alfo  fird  executed  the  divided 
objeCt-glafs  micrometer,  which  had  been  propofed  and  de- 
feribed  by  M.  Louville  and  others.  Mr.  Dollond  alfo 
brought  refraCting  telefcopes  to  the  greated  perfection,  by 
means  of  his  achromatic  glades;  and  the  late  difeoveries 
of  Dr.  Herlchel  are  owing  to  the  amazing  powers  of  re¬ 
flectors  of  his  own  condruCtion. 

Thus  the  adronomical  improvements  in  the  prefent  cen. 
tury  have  been  chiefly  ow  ing  to  the  inventions  and  im¬ 
provements  in  the  indruments,  and  to  the  edabhfhment  of 
regular  obfervatories  in  England,  France,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe.  Roemer,  a  celebrated  Danifli  adronomer,  fird 
made  life  of  a  meridional  telefcope  ;  ar.d,  by  obferving  the 
eclipfes  of  Jupiter’s  fatellites,  he  fird  difeovered  the  pro- 
grellive  motion  of  light,  concerning  which  lie  read  a  dif- 
lertation  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  in  1675. 
Mr.  Flamdead  wras  appointed  the  fird  aftronomer- royal  at 
Greenwich  in  1675.  He  obferved,  for  forty-four  years, 
all  the  celedial  phenomena,  the  Sun,  Moon,  planets,  and 
fixed  dars,  of  all  which  he  gave  an  improved  theory  with 
new  folar  tables,  and  a  theory  of  the  Moon  according  to 
Horrox  ;  likewife,  in  Sir  Jonas  Moore’s  Sydem  of  Mathe¬ 
matics,  he  gave  a  curious  traCt  on  the  doCtrine  of  the 
fphere,  diewing  how  geometrically  to  condruCt  eclipfes  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon,  as  well  as  occultatiuns  of  the  fixed  dars 
by  the  Moon.  And  it  was  upon  his  tables  that  were  con¬ 
druCted,  both  Halley’s  tables,  and  Newton’s  theory  of  the 
Moon.  Cadini  alfo,  the  fird  French  adronomer- royal, 
very  much  didinguifhed  himfelf,  making  many  obferva¬ 
tions  on  the  Sun,  Moon,  planets,  and  comets,  and  greatly 
improved  the  elements  of  their  motions.  He  alfo  erected 
the  gnomon,  and  drew  the  celebrated  meridian  line  in  the 
church  of  Petronia  at  Bologna. 

In  1719  Mr.  Flamdead  was  fucceeded  by  Dr.  Halley,  as 
afironomer-royal  at  Greenwich.  The  doCtor  had  been 
lent  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one  to  the  ifland  of  St.  He¬ 
lena,  to  obferve  the  fouthern  dars,  and  make  a  catalogue 
of  them,  w  hich  was  publifhed  in  1679.  In  1705  lie  pnb- 
liflied  his  Synopfis  Adrononlias  Cometicae,  in  which  he 
ventured  to  predict  the  return  of  a  comet  in  1758  or  1759. 
He  was  the  fird  who  difeovered  the  acceleration  of  the 
Moon,  and  gave  a  very  ingenious  method  for  finding  her 
parallax  by  three  obferved  phafes  of  a  folar  eclipfe.  He 
publidied,  in  tlie  Phil.  Tranf.  many  learned  papers,  and 
amongd  them  fome  that  were  concerning  the  life  that  might 
5Q-  be 
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be  made  of  the  next  tranfif  of  Venus  in  determining  the 
diftaace  of  the  Sun  from  the  Earth.  He  compofed  ta¬ 
bles  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  all  the  planets,  which  are  ftill 
in  great  repute  ;  with  which  he  compared  the  obfervations 
he  made  of  the  Moon  at  Greenwich,  amounting  to  near 
1500,  and  noted  the  differences.  He  recommended  tire 
method  of  determining  the'  longitude  by  the  Moon’s  dif- 
tances  from  the  Sun  and  certain  fixed  ftars;  a  method 
which  had  before  been  noticed,  and  which  has  fince  been 
carried  into  execution,  more  particularly  at  the  infiance  of 
Dr.  Mafkelyne,  the  prefent  aflronomer-royal. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Halley,  in  1742,  he  was  fucceeded 
by  Dr.  Bradley,  as  afironomer-royal  at  Greenwich.  The 
accuracy  of  his  obfervations  enabled  him  to  deteft  the 
fmaller  inequalities  in  the  motions  of  the  planets  and  fixed 
fiars.  The  confequence  of  this  accuracy  was,  the  difco- 
very  of  the  aberration  of  light,  the  nutation  of  the  Earth’s 
axis,  and  a  much  greater  degree  of  perfection  in  the  lunar 
tables.  He  obferved  the  places,  and  computed  the  ele¬ 
ments,  of  the  comets,  which  appeared  in  the  years  1723, 
1736,  1743,  and  1737;  made  new  and  accurate  tables  of 
of  the  motions  of  Jupiter’s  fatellites  ;  and,  from  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  obfervations  of  the  luminaries,  conftrufted  the 
mofi  accurate  table  of  refraftions  yet  extant.  Alfo,  with 
a  very  large  tranfit  inftrument,  and  a  new  mural  quadrant 
of  eight  feet  radius,  conftrudted  by  Mr.  Bird,  in  17 50,  he 
made  an  immenfe  number  of  obfervations  for  fettling  the 
places  of  all  the  fiars  in  the  Britifh  catalogue,  together 
with  near  1500  places  of  the  Moon,  the  greater  part  of 
which  he  compared  with  Mayer’s  tables. 

In  the  mean  time  aftronomers  elfewhere  were  affiduous 
in  their  endeavours  to  promote  this  fcience.  The  theory 
of  the  Moon  was  particularly  confidered  by  Clairault,  d'A¬ 
lembert,  Euler,  Mayer,  Simplon,  and  Walmefley ;  but 
efpecially  by  Clairault,  Euler,  and  Mayer,  who  computed 
complete  fets  of  lunar  tables  :  thofe  of  the  laft  of  thefe 
authors,  for  their  fuperior  accuracy,  were  rewarded  with 
a  premium  of  3000I.  and  brought  into  ufe  in  the  compu¬ 
tation  of  the  Nautical  Ephemeris,  publifited  by  the  Board 
of  Longitude.  The  mofi:  accurate  tables  of  the  fatellites 
of  Jupiter  were  compofed,  from  obfervations,  by  Wargen. 
tin,  an  excollent  Swedifti  aftronomer.  Among  the  many 
French  afironomers  who  contributed  to  the  advancement 
of  the  fcience,  it  was  particularly  indebted  to  De  la  Caille, 
for  an  excellent  fet  of  folar  tables;  who,  in  1750,  went  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  make  obfervations  in  concert 
with  the  mofi  celebrated  aftronomers  in  Europe,  for  de¬ 
termining  the  parallax  of  Mars  and  the  Moon,  and  thence 
that  of  the  Sun,  which  it  was  concluded  did  not  much 
exceed  10".  Here  he  re-examined  and  adjufted,  with  great 
accuracy,  the  fiars  about  the  fouthern  pole,  and  alfo  mea- 
fured  a, degree  of  the  meridian.  In  Italy  the  fcience  was 
afltduoufly  cultivated  by  Bianchini,  Bofcovich,  Frill,  Man- 
fredi,  Zanotti,  and  many  others  ;  in  Sweden  by  Wargen- 
tin  already  mentioned,  Blingenftern,  Mallet,  and  Planman  ; 
and  in  Germany  by  Euler,  Mayer,  Lambert,  Grifchow, 
and  others. 

Dr.  Bradley  died  in  1762,  and  was  fucceeded  in  his  of¬ 
fice  of  afironomer-royal  by  Mr.  Blifs,  Savilian  profefibr 
of  afironomy  ;  who,  being  in  a  declining  ftate  of  health, 
did  not  long  enjoy  it.  In  1765,  he  was  fucceeded  by  Dr. 
Nevil  Maikelyne,  the  prefent  afironomer-royal,  who,  in 
January  1761,  was  lent  by  the  Royal  Society,  at  a  very 
early  age,  to  the  ifiand  of  St.  Helena,  to  obferve  the  tran¬ 
fit  of  Venus  over  the  Sun,  and  the  parallax  of  the  liar  Si¬ 
rius.  The  firft  of  thefe  objects  partly  failed,  by  clouds 
preventing  the  fight  of  the  fecond  internal  contact ;  and 
the  fecond  alfo,  owing  to  Mr.  Short  having  fufpended  the 
plumb-line  by  a  loop  from  the  neck  of  the  central  pin. 
However,  our  aftronomer  indemnified  himfelf  by  many 
other  valuable  obfervations  :  thus,  he  obferved  at  St.  He¬ 
lena,  the  tides  ;  the  horary  parallaxes  of  the  Moon  ;  and 
the  going  of  a  clock,  to  find,  by  companion  with  its  pre¬ 
vious  going  which  had  been  obferved  in  England,  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  gravity  at  the  two  places :  alfo,  in  going  out 


and  returning,  he  praftifed  the  method  of  finding  the  Ion. 
gitude  by  the  lunar  d;fta'nces  taken  with  Hadley’s  quadrant, 
making  out  rules  for  the  ufe  of  fearnen,  and  teaching  the 
method  to  the  officers  on-board  the  fhip;  which  was  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1762,  and  more  fully  after, 
wards  in  the  Britifli  Mariner’s  Guide,  publilhed  in  the 
year  1763.  In  September,  1763,  he  failed  for  the  ifiand 
of  Barbadoes,  to  fettle  the  longitude  of  the  place,  to  exa¬ 
mine  Harrifon’s  time-piece,  and  to  try  Irwin’s  marine- 
chair.  While  at  Barbadoes,  he  made  many  other  obfe<* 
vations,  and  amongft  them  many  relating  to  the  Moon’s  ho¬ 
rary  parallaxes.  Returning  to  England  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1764,  lie  was  appointed  in  1763  to  fucceed  Ma\ 
Blifs  as  afironomer-royal ;  and  he  immediately  recommend¬ 
ed  to  the  Board  of  Longitude  the  lunar  method  of  finding 
the  longitude,  and  propofed  to  it  the  project  of  a  Nautical 
Almanac,  to  be  calculated  and  publifiied  to  facilitate  that 
method  ;  this  being  agreed  to,  the  firft  volume  was  pub- 
Jiflied  for  1767,  and  has  continued  ever  fince  under  his  di. 
redtion,  to  the  great  benefit  of  navigation. 

Finally,  the  difeoveries  and  improvements  of  Dr.  E5erf- 
chel,  by  the  invention  of  his  powerful  telefcopes,  form  a 
new  era  both  in  fpeculative  and  practical  aftronomy.  His 
improved  catalogue  of  the  fixed  ftars  will  alfo  be  found 
of  infinite  utility  to  future  obfervers.  Indeed,  the  early 
care  of  practical  aftronomers  feems  very  wifely  to  have 
been  that  of  numbering  the  fixed  ftars  and  of  reducing 
them  to  a  regular  catalogue,  in  order  that  pofterity  might 
know  whether  any  changes  had  been  difeovered  in  the  ftar- 
ry  firmament  of  the  heavens.  Hipparchus  of  Rhodes, 
about  120  years  before  Chrift,  is  generally  allowed  to  have 
been  the  firft  who  attempted  a  compilation  of  this  kind. 
Ptolemy  however  mentions,  that  Tymocharius  and  Arif- 
tyllus  left  feveral  obfervations  made  180  years  before.  The 
catalogue  of  Hipparchus  contained  1022  ftars,  with  their 
latitudes  and  longitudes,  which  Ptolemy  publifiied,  with 
the  addition  of  four  more.  Thefe  aftronomers  made  their 
obfervations  with  an  armillary  fphere,  as  before  obferved  ; 
placing  the  armilla,  or  hoop  reprefenting  the  ecliptic,  to 
coincide  with  the  ecliptic  in  the  heavens  by  means  of  the 
Sun  in  the  day-time,  and  then  they  determined  the  place 
of  the  Moon  in  refpedt  to  the  Sun  by  a  moveable  circle 
of  latitude.  The  next  night,  by  the  help  of  the  Moon 
(whofe  place  before  found  they  corrected  by  allowing  for 
its  motion  in  the  interval  of  time),  they  placed  the  hoop 
in  fuch  a  fituation  as  was  agreeable  to  the  prefent  moment 
of  time,  and  then  compared,  in  like  manner,  the  places  of 
the  ftars  with  the  Moon.  Thus  they  found  the  latitudes 
and  longitudes  of  the  ftars ;  it  could  not,  however,  be 
done  with  fuch  an  inftrument  to  any  very  great  degree  of 
accuracy.  Ptolemy  adapted  his  catalogue  to  the  year  137 
after  the  Chriftian  era ;  but  fuppofing,  with  Hipparchus 
who  made  the  difeovery,  the  precefiion  of  the  equinoxes 
to  be  one  degree  in  100  years,  inftead  of  about  feventy- 
two  years,  lie  only  added  20  40'  to  the  numbers  in  Hippar¬ 
chus  for  265  years  (the  difference  of  the  epochs),  inftead 
of  30  42'  22",  according  to  Dr.  Malkelyne’s  Tables.  To 
compare  his  tables,  therefore,  with  the  prefent,  we  mult 
firft  increafe  his  numbers  by  i°  2'  22",  and  then  allow  for 
the  precefiion  from  that  time  to  this.  The  next  aftrono¬ 
mer  who  numbered  the  fixed  ftars  anew,  was  Ulugh  Beigh, 
the  grandfon  of  Tamerlane  the  Great ;  he  made  a  catalogue 
of  1022  ftars,  reduced  to  the  year  1437.  William,  the 
moft  illuftrious  landgrave  of  Heffe  Caffel,  made  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  400  ftars  which  he  obferved  ;  he  computed  their 
latitudes  and  longitudes  from  their  obferved  right  afeen- 
fions  and  declinations.  In  the  year  1610,  Tycho  Brahe’s 
catalogue  of  777  ftars  was  publifiied  from  his  own  obfer¬ 
vations,  made  with  great  care  and  diligence.  It  was  af¬ 
terwards,  in  1627,  copied  into  the  Rodolphine  Tables,  and 
increafed  by  223  ftars  from  other  obfervations  of  Tycho. 
In.ftead  of  a  zodiacal  armilla,  Tycho  fubftituted  the  equa¬ 
torial  armilla,  by  which  he  obferved  the  difference  of  right 
afcenlions,  and  the  declinations,  out  of  the  meridian,  the 
meridian  altitude  being  always  made  ufe  of  to  confirm  the 
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ethers.  From  thence  he  computed  the  latitudes  and  lon¬ 
gitudes.  Tycho  compared  Venus  with  the  Sun,  and  then 
the  other  ftars  with  Venus,  allowing  for  its  parallax  and 
refrattion  ;  and,  having  thus  afcertained  the  places  of  a 
few  (tars,  he  fettled  the  reft  from  them;  and  although  his 
inftrument  was  very  large,  and  conftruCted  with  great  ac¬ 
curacy,  yet,  not  having  pendulum-clocks  to  meafure  his 
time,  his  obfervations  cannot  be  very  accurate.  The  next 
catalogue  was  that  of  R.  P.  Riccioius,  which  was  taken 
from  Tycho’s,  except  ioi  ftars  which  he  himfelf  had  ob- 
ferved.  Hevelius,  in  1690,  publilhed  a  catalogue  of  1930 
ftars,  of  which  950  were  known  to  the  ancients;  603  he 
calls  his  own,  becaufe  they  had  not  been  accurately  obfer- 
ved  by  any  one  before  himfelf;  and  377  of  Dr.  Halley 
which  were  invilible  to  his  hemifphere.  Their  places 
were  fixed  for  the  year  1660.  The  Britifh  Catalogue, 
which  was  publiftied  by  Mr.  Flamftead,  contains  3000 
ftars,  redified  for  the  year  1689.  They  are  diftinguiftied 
into  feven  degrees  of  magnitude  (of  which  the  feventh  de¬ 
gree  are  tele(copic)  in  their  proper  conftellations.  This 
catalogue  is  more  correCt  than  any  of  the  others,  the  ob¬ 
fervations  having  been  made  with  better  inftruments.  He 
alfo  publiftied  an  Atlas  Ccclejlis,  or  Maps  of  the  Stars,  in 
which  each  ftar  is  laid  down  in  its  true  place,  and  delinea¬ 
ted  of  its  own  magnitude.  Each  ftar  is  marked  with  a 
letter,  beginning  with  the  firft  letter  of  the  Greek  alpha¬ 
bet  for  the  largeft  ftar  of  each  conftellation,  and  fo  on  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  magnitudes,  following,  in  this  refpeft,  the 
charts  of  the  fame  kind  that  were  publiftied  by  J.  Bayer 
in  1603.  In  the  year  1757,  M.  de  la  Caille  publiftied  his 
Fundamenta  Aftrononiide,  in  which  there  is  a  catalogue  of 
397  ftars;  and,  in  1763,  he  publiftied  a  catalogue  of  1942 
iouthern  ftars,  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  to  the  fouth 
pole,  with  their  right  afeenfions  and  declinations  for  1750. 
He  alfo  publiftied  a  catalogue  of  the  zodiacal  ftars  in  the 
Ephemerides,  from  1765  to  1774.  Mr.  Mayer  alfo  pub¬ 
liftied  a  catalogue  of  600  zodiacal  ftars.  In  the  Nautical 
Almanac,  for  1773,  there  is  publiftied  a  catalogue  of  380 
ftars,  obferved  by  Dr.  Bradley,  with  their  longitudes  and 
latitudes.  In  the  year  1782,  J.  E.  Bode,  aftronomer  at 
Berlin,  publiftied  a  fet  of  Celeftial  Charts,  containing  a 
greater  number  of  ftars  than  in  thofe  of  Mr.  Flamftead, 
with  many  of  the  double  ftars  and  nebulas.  He  alfo  pub¬ 
liftied,  in  the  fame  work,  a  catalogue  of  ftars,  that  of  Flam¬ 
ftead  being  the  foundation,  omitting  fome  ftars  whole  po- 
fitions  were  left  incomplete,  and  altering  the  numbers  of 
others  ;  to  which  he  has  added  ftars  from  Hevelius,  M. 
de  la  Caille,  Mayer,  and  others.  In  the  year  1776,  there 
was  publiftied  at  Berlin,  a  work  entitled,  Recueil  de  Ta¬ 
bles  Aftronomiques,  in  which  is  contained  a  very  large  ea- 
talogueof  ftars  from  Hevelius,  Flamftead,  M.  de  la  Caille, 
and  Dr.  Bradley,  with  their  latitudes  and  longitudes  for 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1800  ;  with  a  catalogue  of  the 
iouthern  ftars  of  M.  de  la  Caille ;  of  double  ftars ;  of 
changeable  ftars  ;  and  of  nebulous  ftars.  This  is  a  very 
ufeful  work  for  the  practical  aftronomer.  But  the  moll 
complete  catalogue  is  that  publiftied  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wol- 
lafton,  F.R.S.  in  1 789,  entitled,  “  A  Specimen  of  a  Gene¬ 
ral  Aftronomical  Catalogue,  arranged  in  Zones  of  North 
Polar  Diftance,  and  adapted  to  January  1,  1790  ;  contain¬ 
ing  a  Comparative  View  of  the  Mean  Pofitions  of  Stars, 
Nebulae,  and  Cinders  of  Stars,  as  they  come  out  upon 
Calculation  from  the  Tables  of  feveral  principal  Obfer- 
vers.”  By  arranging  the  ftars  into  zones  parallel  to  the 
equator,  an  obferver,  with  his  telefcope  on  an  equatorial 
ftand,  will  have  the  ftars  pafs  through  in  the  order  in  which 
he  finds  them  in  the  catalogue,  by  which  he  will  more 
readily  find  out  what  he  wants,  being  prepared  for  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  firft  table  contains  a  catalogue  of  the  mean 
right  afeenfions  of  thirty-fix  principal  ftars  for  January  1, 
1790,  as  fettled  by  Dr.  Mafkelyne,  with  their  annual  pre- 
ceftions,  and  proper  motions.  The  fecond  table  contains 
the  general  catalogue  of  ail  the  ftars  whofe  places  have 
been  well  afcertained,  together  with  thofe  nebulae  and 
clutters  of  ftars  which  can  «afily  be  feen  by  a  good  coin- 
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mon  telefcope,  with  their  right  afeenfions  and  north  polar 
diftances,  and  their  annual  preceffions;  alfo  their  magni¬ 
tudes,  and  the  number,  name,  or  character,  of  the  objeCt, 
and  by  whom  it  was  obferved.  T  he  third  table  contains 
an  index  to  the  ftars  in  the  Britifti  Catalogue  ;  referring  to 
the  zone  of  north  polar  diftance  in  which  each  is  to  be 
found.  The  fourth  table  contains  an  index  of  thofe  ftara 
in  M.  de  la  Caille’s  fundamental  catalogue  which  are  not 
in  Flamftead’s.  The  fifth  table  contains  Flamftead’s  Bri- 
ti(h  Catalogue,  and  M.  de  la  Cailie’s  fouthern  catalogue, 
with  about  eighty  circumpolar  ftars  from  Hevelius  which 
had  been  omitted  by  Flamftead,  arranged  in  their  order  of 
right  afeenfions  in  time  for  January  1,  1790.  The  fixth  ta¬ 
ble  contains  a  catalogue  of  the  zodiacal  ftars  for  nine  de¬ 
grees  of  latitude,  arranged  in  their  order  of  longitude  for 
January  1,  1790.  The  whole  concludes  with  a  plan  for 
examining  the  heavens,  propofing  that  different  perfons 
ftiould  undertake  different  zones  and  examine  them  very 
minutely  ;  recommending  a  fyftern  of  wires  in  a  telefcope 
which  he  has  found  very  convenient  for  that  purpofe.  The 
practical  aftronomer  is  under  very  great  obligations  to  Mr. 
Wollafton  for  fo  ufeful  and  complete  a  work. 

In  all  the  preceding  catalogues,  aftronomers  have  been 
led  to  arrange  the  ftars  in  clashes  of  different  magnitudes 
by  their  various  degrees  of  brilliancy,  or  luftre.  Briglit- 
nefs  and  iize  have  hitherto  been  confidered  as  fynonymous 
terms  ;  fo  that  the  brighteft  ftars  have  been  referred  to  the 
clafs  comprehending  thofe  of  the  firft  magnitude  ;  and,  as 
the  fubfequent  orders  of  ftars  have  been  fuppofed  to  de- 
creafe  in  luftre,  their  magnitude  has  been  determined  in 
the  fame  decreafing  progrelfion  :  but  (till,  Dr.  Herfchel 
obferves,  the  want  of  fome  fixed  and  fatisfaCtory  ftandard 
of  luftre  has  been  the  fource  of  confiderable  confution  and 
uncertainty,  in  fettling  their  relative  magnitudes.  A  ftar, 
marked  1.  2m.  is  fuppofed  to  be  between  the  firft  and“fe- 
cond  magnitude  ;  but  2.  im.  intimates  that  the  ftar  is  near¬ 
ly  of  the  fecond  magnitude,  and  that  it  partakes  fomewhat 
of  the  luftre  of  a  ftar  of  the  firft  order.  Such  fubdivifions 
may  be  of  life  in  afcertai.ning  ftars  of  the  firft,  fecond,  and 
third,  clafles :  but  the  expreUions  5m.  5.  6111.  6.  5111.  6m. 
are  often  very  vague  and  indefinite.  Dr.  Herfchel  ob¬ 
ferves,  that  he  has  found  them  fo  in  faCt ;  and  he  there¬ 
fore  confiders  this  method  of  pointing  out  the  different 
lujlre  of  ftars  as  a  reference  to  an  imaginary  ftandard.  If 
any  dependence  could  be  placed  on  this  method  of  mag¬ 
nitudes,  “  it  would  follow  (fays  he),  that  no  lefs  than  ele¬ 
ven  ftars  in  the  conftellation  of  the  Lion,  viz.  /?,  cr,  •n, 

A,  b,  c,  d,  54,  48,  72,  had  all  undergone  a  change  in  their 
luftre  fince  Flamftead’s  time.  For,  if  the  idea  of  magni¬ 
tudes  had  been  a  clear  one,  our  author,  who  marked  / 3  r. 
2nt.  and  7  2m.  ought  to  be  underftood  to  mean  /3is  larger 
than  7;  but  we  now  find  that  actually  7  is  larger  than 
Every  one  of  the  eleven  ftars  I  have  pointed  out  may  be 
reduced  to  the  fame  contradiction.” 

Dr.  Herfchel  points  out  feveral  inftances  of  the  infuffi- 
ciency  of  this  method,  and  of  the  uncertain  conclufions 
that  are  deduced  from  it,  in  determining  the  comparative 
brightnefs  of  ftars  found  not  only  in  Mr.  Flamftead’s  ca¬ 
talogue,  but  alfo  in  the  catalogues  of  other  aftronomers  j 
he  therefore  propofes  a  different  mode,  that  is. more  pre- 
cife  and  fatisfaCtory.  “  I  place  each  ftar,  (he  fays,)  in- 
ftead  of  giving  its  magnitude,  into  a  (Fort  feries,  conftruct- 
ed  upon  the  order  of  brightnefs  of  the  neareft  proper  ftars. 
For  inftance  ;  to  exprefs  the  luftre  of  D,  I  fay  C  D  E. 
By  this  ihort  notation,  inftead  of  referring  the  ftar  D  to  an 
imaginary  uncertain  ftandard,  I  refer  it  to  a  precife  and 
determined  exifting  one.  C  is  a  ftar  that  has  a  greater 
luftre  than  D,  and  E  is  another  of  lefs  brightnefs  than  D. 
Both  C  and  E  are  neighbouring  ftars,  chofen  in  ftich  a 
manner  that  I  may  fee  them  at  the  fame  time  with  D,  and 
therefore  may  be  able  to  compare  them  properly.  The 
luftre  of  C  is  in  the  fame  manner  afcertained  by  B  C  D ; 
that  of  B  by  ABC;  and  alfo  the  brightnefs  of  E  by 
DEF;  and  that  of  F  by  E  F  G. 

“  That  this  is  the  moft  natural,  as  well  as  the  mod  ef¬ 
fectual, 
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feCfual,  way,  to  exp  refs  the  brightncfs  of  a  ftar,  and  by 
that  means  to  deled  any  change  that  may  happen  in  its 
luftre,  will  appear,  when  we  conlider  what  is  requifite  to 
afcertain  fucli  a  change.  We  can  certainly  not  with  for  a 
Aiiore  decifive  evidence,  than  to  be  affined  by  aCtual  in- 
fpeCtion,  that  a  certain  fear  is  now  no  longer  more  or  lefs 
bright  than  f’uch  other  tlars  to  which  it  lias  been  formerly 
compared  ;  provided  we  are  at  the  fame  time  atfnred,  that 
thofe  other  ftars  remain  ftill  in  their  former  unaltered  luf- 
tre.  But,  if  the  ftar  D  will  no  longer  ftana  in  its  former 
order  C  D  E,  it  mud  have  undergone  a  change;  and,  if 
that  order  is  now  to  be  exprefled  by  C  E  D,  the  (tar  has 
loft  forae  part  of  its  luftre  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  ought 
now  to  be  denoted  by  D  C  E,  its  brightnefs  mud  have 
had  fome  addition.  Then,  if  we  (hould  (jlbubt  the  (labi¬ 
lity  of  C  and  E,  we  have  recourfe  to  the  orders  BCD 
'and  D  E  F,  which  exprefs  their  luftre  ;  or  even  to  A  B  C 
and  E  F  G,  which  continue  the  feries  both  ways.  Now, 
having  before  us  the  feries  B  C  D  E  F,  or  if  necelfary  even 
the  more  extended  one  A  B  C  D  E  F  G,  it  will  be  impof- 
(ible  to  mi  (take  a  change  of  brightnefs  in  D,  when  every 
member  of  the  feries  is  found  in  its  proper  order  except  D.” 

In  Dr.  Herfchel’s  catalogue,  therefore,  in  which  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  luftre  of  the  (tars  is  fixed,  each  (tar  bears  its 
own  proper  name  or  number,  e..  g.  “  the  brightnefs  of  the 
(tar  £ Leonis  may  be  exprelfed  by  @  o  e  Leonis,  or  better  by 
94—68 — 1 7  Leonis;  thefe  being  the  numbers  which  the 
three  (tars  bear  in  the  Britifii  Catalogue  of  fixed  (tars.” 

Dr.  Herfchel  adopted  this  method  of  arrangement  about 
fourteen  years  ago  ;  but  he  was  diverted  from  the  regular 
purfuit  of  it  by  a  variety  of  other  aftronomical  engage¬ 
ments.  After  many  trials,  the  plan  which  appeared  to 
him  the  mod  eligible  was  as  follows  :  Inftead  of  denoting 
particular  (tars  by  letters,  he  makes  ufettf  numbers;  and, 
in  his  choice  of  the  (tars  which  are  to  exprefs  the  luftre  of 
any  particular  one,  he  directs  his  firft  view  to  perfect  equa¬ 
lity.  When  two  (tars  feem  to  be  fimilar,  both  in  bright¬ 
nefs  and  magnitude,  he  puts  down  their  numbers  together, 
feparated  merely  by  a  point,  as  30.24  Leonis:  but,  if  two 
(tars,  which  at  firft  teemed  alike  in  their  luftre,  appeared 
on  a  longer  infpeftion  to  be  different,  and  the  preference 
(hould  be  always  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  fame  (tar,  he 
feparates  thefe  (tars  by  a  comma,  thus,  41,94  Leonis.  This 
order  nuift  not  be  varied  ;  nor  can  three  fucli  (tars  as  20, 
40,  39,  Librae,  admit  of  a  different  arrangement.  If  the 
ftate  of  the  heavens  (hould  be  fuch  as  to  require  a  diffe¬ 
rent  order  in  thefe  numbers,  we  may  certainly  infer,  that 
a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  luftre  of  one  or  more  of 
them.  "  When  two  (tars  differ  very  little  in  brightnefs, 
but  fo  that  the  preference  of  the  one  to  the  other  is  indif- 
putable,  the  numbers  that  exprefs  them  are  feparated  by 
a  ftiort  line,  as  17 — 70  Leonis,  or  68  —  17—70  Leonis. 
When  two  ftars  differ  fo  much  in  brightnefs,  that  one  or 
two  other  ftars  might  be  interpofed  between  them,  and 
ftill  leave  fufficient  room  for  diftinCtion,  they  are  diftin- 
guiftied  by  a  line  and  comma,  thus  — ,  or  by  two  lines,  as 
32 - 41  Leonis.  A  greater  difference  than  this  is  deno¬ 
ted  by  a  broken  line,  thus  16 - 29  Bootis.  On  the 

whole,  Dr.  Herfchel  obferves,  the  marks  and  diftinCtions 
which  he  has  adopted  cannot  polTibly  be  miftaken;  “a 
point  denoting  equality  of  luftre  ;  a  comma  indicating  the 
lead  perceptible  difference  ;  a  ftiort  line  to  mark  a  decided 
but  fmaU  fuperiority ;  a  line  and  comma,  or  double  line, 
to  exprefs  a.  confiderable  and  ftriking  excefs  of  brightnefs ; 
and  a  broken  line  to  mark  any  other  fuperiority  which  is  to 
be  looked  upon  as  of  no  ufe  in  eftimations  that  are  intend¬ 
ed  for  the  purpofe  of  directing  changes.” 

The  difficulties  that  attend  this  arrangement  are  not  dif- 
guifed  :  but  the  importance  and  utility  of  it  more  than 
compenfate  for  the  labour  which  it  muff  neceffarily  re¬ 
quire,  By  a  method  of  this  kind,  many  dil'coveries  of 
changeable  and  periodical  ftars  might  probably  have  been 
made,  which  have  elcaped  the  raoff  diligent  and  accurate 
obfervers.  We  might  then,  as  the  author  fuggefts,  be 
enabled  to  refolve  a  problem  in  which  we  are  all  imrne- 
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diately  concerned.  “  Who  (fays  Dr.  Herfchel)  would  not 
wifti  to  know  what  degree  of  permanency  we  ought  to 
aferibe  to  the  luftre  of  our  Sun.  ?  N>  t  only  the  (lability 
of  our  climates,  but  the  very  exiftence  of  the  whole  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  creation  itfelf,  is  involved  in  the  quef- 
tion.  Where  can  wre  Hope  to  receive  information  upon 
this  fubjeCi  but  from  aftronomical  obfervations  ?  If  it  be 
allowed  to  admit  the  fimilarity  of  ftars  with  our  Sun  as  a 
point  e dab) tilled,  how  necelfary  will  it  be  to  take  notice  of 
the  fate  of  our  neighbouring  funs,  in  order  to  guefs  at  that 
of  our  own!  The  (far,  which  among  the  multitude  we- 
have  dignified  by  the  name  of  fun,  to-morrow  may  fiowly 
begin  to  undergo  a  gradual  decay  of  brightnefs,  like  @ 
Leonis,  a  Ceti,  aDraconis,  ^Urfas  Majoris,  and  many  other 
diminiihing  ftars,  that  will  be  mentioned  in  my  catalogues. 
It  may  fuddenly  increafe,  like  the  wonderful  ftar  in  the 
back  of  Caftiopea’s  chair,  and  the  no  lefs  remarkable  one 
in  the  foot  of  Serpentarius  ;  or  gradually  come  on  like 
/3  Geminorum,  /3  Ceti,  £  Sagittarii,  and  many  other  in- 
creafing  ftars,  for  which  I  alfo  refer  to  my  catalogues ; 
and  laftly,  it  may  turn  into  a  periodical  one  of  twenty-five 
days  duration,  as  Algol  is  one  of  three  days,  JCephei  of 
five,  /3  Lyrae  of  fix,  n  Antinoi  of  feven  days,  and  as  many 
others  as  are  of  various  periods.” 

As  many  phenomena  in  natural  hiftory  feem  to  point  out 
fome  pall  changes  in  our  climates,  the  eafieft  way  of  ac¬ 
counting  for  them  may  probably  be  ‘  to  furmife  that  our 
Sun  has  been  formerly  fometimes  more  and  fometimes  lefs 
bright  than  it  is  at  prefent ;  at  all  events,  it  will  be  highly 
prefumptuous  to  lay  any  great  ftrefs  upon  the  (lability  of 
the  prefent  order  of  things  ;  and  many  hitherto  unaccount¬ 
able  varieties  that  happen  in  our  feafons,  fuch  as  the  ge¬ 
neral  feverity  or  mildnefs  of  uncommon  winters  or  burn¬ 
ing  fummers,  may  poftibly  meet  with  an  eafy  folution  in 
the  real  inequality  of  the  Sun’s  rays.’ 

The  utility  of  the  above  method  of  eftimating  the  com¬ 
parative  brightnefs  of  the  ftars,  Dr.  Herfchel  has  in  a 
great  meafnre  verified  by  experience.  He.  has  very  lately 
dificovered  a  Herculis  to  be  a  periodical  ftar.  By  a  feries 
of  obfervations  on  this  ftar,  compared  with  v.  Ophiuchi, 
w  hich  was  molt  conveniently  (ituaied  for  his  purpofe,  he 
lias  been  able  not  only  to  confirm  this  opinion,  but  to  af¬ 
certain  its  period.  His  obfervations  are  arranged  in  a  ta¬ 
ble,  by  means  of  which  he  determines  that  this  ftar  lias 
gone  through  four  fucceftive  changes  in  an  interval  of  241 
days;  and  therefore  the  duration  of  its  period  mud  be 
aboift  fixty  days  and  a  quarter.  This  faCt  concurs  with 
other  circumftances  in  evincing  the  rotatory  motion  of  the 
ftars  on  their  axes.  “  Dark  fpots,  (he  fays,)  or  large  por¬ 
tions  of  the  furface,  lefs  luminous  than  the  reft,  turned 
alternately  in  certain  directions,  either  towards  or  from  us, 
will  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  periodical  changes 
in  the  luftre  of  the  ftars,  fo  fatisfaclorily,  that  we  certain¬ 
ly  need  not  look  out  for  any  other  caufe.”  If  it  be  al¬ 
leged,  that  the  periods  in  the  change  of  luftre  of  fome 
ftars,  fuch  as  Algol,  /3  Lyras,  oCephei,  and  u  Antinoi,  are 
(hort,  being  only  3,  5,  6,  and  7,  days  refpeCtively ;  while 
thofe  of  0  Ceti,  of  the  changeable  ftar  in  Hydra,  and  that 
in  the  neck  of  the  Swan,  are  long,  amounting  to  331,  394, 
and  497,  days;  and  that  we  cannot  aferibe  phenomena  fo 
different  in  their  duration  to  the  fame  caufe;  it  may  be 
anfwered  to  this  objection,  that  the  force  of  it  is  founded 
on  our  limited  acquaintance  with  the  ftate  of  the  heavens. 
To  the  feven  ftars,  the  periodical  changes  of  which  were 
before  known,  we  may  now  add  a  Herculis,  which  performs 
a  revolution  of  its  changes  in  fixty  days.  ‘  The  ftep  from 
the  rotation  of  a.  Herculis  to  that  of  0  Ceti  is  far  lefs  con¬ 
fiderable  than  that  from  the  period  of  Algol  to  the  rota¬ 
tion  of  a,  Herculis;  and  thus  a  link  in  flip  chain  is  now 
funplied,  which  removes  the  objection  that  arofe  from  the 
vacancy.’  The  rotation  of  the  fifth  fatellite  of  Saturn  is 
proved  by  the  change  obfervable  in  its  light ;  and  ‘  this 
variation  of  light,  owing  to  the  alternate  expofition  of  a 
more  or  lefs  bright  hemifphere  of  this  periodical  fatellite, 
plainly  indicates  that  the  fimilar  phenomenon  of  a  change. 
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able  ftar  arifes  from  the  various  luftre  of  the  different  parts 
of  its  furface,  fucceflively  turned  to  us  by  its  rotatory  mo¬ 
tion.’  Befides,  vve  perceive  a  greater  fimilarity  between 
the  Sun  and  the  Ifars,  by  means  of  tire  fpots  that  mud  now 
be  admitted  to  exift  on  their  furfaces,  as  well  as  on  that  of 
the  Sun.  Dr.  Herfchel  farther  obferves  that  the  (tars,  be¬ 
fides  a  rotatory  motion  on  their  axes,  may  have  other  move¬ 
ments  ;  “  fuch  as  nutations  or  changes  in  the  inclination  of 
their  axes ;  which,  added  to  bodies  much  flattened  by 
quick  rotatory  motions,  or  furrounded  by  rings  like  Sa¬ 
turn,  will  ealily  account  for  many  new  phenomena  that 
may  then  offer  themfelves  to  our  extended  views.” 

Dr.  Herfchel’s  catalogue,  as  far  as  it  has  yet  gone, 
comprehends  the  ftars  of  the  following  conftellations,  viz. 
Aquarius,  Aquila,  Capricornus,  Cygnus,  Delphinus, 
F.quuleus,  Hercules,  Pegafus,  Sagitta,  Aries,  Canis  ma¬ 
jor,  Canis  minor,  Caffiopea,  Cetus,  Corvus,  Eridanus, 
Gemini,  and  Leo.  The  relidue  of  the  conftellations  are 
intended  to  be  given  upon  the  fame  principle,  as  loon  as 
time  will  permit  the  completion  of  them.  To  this  cata¬ 
logue  are  alfo  fubjoined  many  ingenious  notes,  which  are 
tire  refult  of  conftant  and  indefatigable  attention,  and 
which  will  ferve  to  alfift  future  aftronomers  in  extend¬ 
ing  their  acquaintance  with  the  celeffial  bodies.  Thofe 
who  are  defirous  of  a  farther  explanation  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  are  referred  to  the  doctor’s  own  papers,  in  the 
Philofophical  TranfaCtions  of  1796.  The  practical  aftro- 
nomer  will  alfo  derive  much  information  and  affiftance,  by 
confulting  the  following  publications,  from  the  bulk  of 
which  this  treatife  hath  been  compiled  ;  viz.  the  Rev. 
S.  Vince’s  complete  Syftem  of  Aftronomy.  The  late  in¬ 
genious  Mr.  George  Adams’s  Aftronomical  and  Philofo¬ 
phical  Works.  Dr.  Hutton’s  Mathematical  Di£t ionary. 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Principles  of  Natural  Philofophy.  Dr. 
Adam  Smith’s  Affronomical  Effays.  Sir  H.  Englefield’s 
Elements  of  the  Orbits  of  Comets.  The  celebrated  French 
authors  La  Place  and  La  Grange  ;  Montucla’s  Hijloire  des 
Mathematiques,  and  the  eloquent  M.  Bailly’s  Hijloire  de 
i AJlronomie  ancitnne  et  moderne.  All  Dr.  Herfchel’s  Papers 
in  the  Philofophical  TranfaCUons,  from  the  year  1782,  to 
the  prefent  time  ;  to  which  we  would  add  the  Nautical 
Almanac,  and  the  Obfervations  and  Aftronomical  Tables 
of  Dr.  Malkelyne,  with  his  other  works  in  feveral  folio 
volumes,  publifhed  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Longitude,  and  the  Royal  Society.  Other  ingenious  au¬ 
thors  on  aftronomy  are,  De  la  Lande,  Weidler,  Voffius, 
Perrault,  Niceron,  Chauffepie,  De  la  Hire,  Dr.  Long, 
Fergufon,  Emerfon,  Leadbetter,  Brent,  Keil,  Whifton, 
Wing,  Street,  BonnycalHe,  &c. 

Of  the  ASTRONOMICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

It  feems  highly  probable,  that  the  ancients  were  not 
wholly  unaccquainted  with  planetary  machines,  but  that 
the  fame  powers  of  genius  w  hich  led  them  to  contemplate 
and  reafon  upon  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in¬ 
duced  them  to  realize  their  ideas,  and  form  inftruments  for 
explaining  them  ;  and  we  may  fairly  prefume,  that  tllefe 
were  carried  to  no  infignificant  degree  of  perfection,  fince  of 
one  Archimedes  was  the  maker,  and  Cicero  its  encomiaft. 
Thofe  vve  are  now  going  to  deferibe,  are  of  more  modern 
invention,  and  require  equal  nicety  and  attention  in  their 
ufe.  For  this  reafon  it  is  necelfary  to  have  a  room  or 
building  conveniently  fituated  and  fuitably  contrived.  It 
ihould  have  an  uninterrupted  view  from  the  zenith  down 
to  (or  even  below)  the  horizon,  at  lead  towards  its  cardi¬ 
nal  points :  and  for  this  purpofe,  that  part  of  the  roof 
which  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian  in  particular, 
fltould  have  moveable  covers,  which  may  eafily  be  taken  off 
and  put  on  again  ;  by  which  means  an  inftrument  may  be 
directed  to  any  point  of  the  heavens  between  the  horizon 
and  the  zenith,  as  well  to  the  northward  as  fotithward. 
The  apartment,  thus  fitted  up-,  may  be  called  an  obferva¬ 
tory,  and  fhould  contain,  according  to  its  magnitude  and 
intent,  mod,  or  all,  of  the  following  inftruments. 

A  pendulum  clock ,  for  fliewing  equal  time.  This  fhould 
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fhew  time  in  hours,  minutes,  and  feconds  ;  and  with 
which  the  obferver,  by  hearing  the  beats  of  the  pendulum, 
may  count  them  by  his  ear,  while  his  eye  is  employed  on 
the  motion  of  the  celeftial  objeCt  he  is  obferving.  Juft 
before  the  object  arrives  at  the  pofition  deferibed,  the  ob¬ 
ferver  ftiould  look  on  the  clock,  and  remark  the  time, 
fuppofe  it  9I1.  15'.  25”.  then  faying,  25,  26,  27,  28,  &c. 
refponfive  to  the  beat  of  the  pendulum,  till  lie  fees  through 
the  inftrument  the  objeCt  arrived  at  the  polition  expeCted  ; 
which  fuppofe  to  happen  when  he  fays  38,  he  then  writes 
down  9b.  15'.  38".  for  the  time  of  obfervation,  annexing 
the  year  and  the  day  of  the  month.  See  Clock. 

A  rej  railing,  and  a  rejlcBing,  telefcope,  for  obferving  in- 
vifible  and  particular  phenomena.  The  invention  and  im¬ 
provement  of  this  inftrument  is  one  of  the  nobleft  and 
molt  ufeful  thefe  ages  can  boaft  of ;  by  means  of  it  the 
w  onders  of  the  heavens  are  difeovered  to  us,  and  aftrono¬ 
my  is  brought  to  a  degree  ufrperfeCtion  which  former  ages 
could’ have  no  idea  of.  But  the  rnoft  confiderable  magni¬ 
fying  powers  that  have  ever  been  ufed,  have  lately  been 
invented  by  Dr.  Herfchel,  and  are  truly  aftonilhing.  Par¬ 
ticulars  of  this  invention,  with  an  elegant  view  of  Dr. 
Herfchel’s  forty-feet  refle£ting  telefcope,  will  be  given 
under  that  head.  Telefcopes,  with  all  thefe  improve¬ 
ments,  are  now  fitted  up  by  W.  and  S.  Jones,  in  Holborn, 
London,  from  five  guineas  to  five  hundred  pounds  each. 

A  micrometer,  which  is  an  inftrument  ufually  fitted  to  a 
telefcope,  in  the  focus  of  the  object-glafs,  for  meafunng 
fmall  angles  or  diftances,  as  the  apparent  diameters  of  the 
planets,  Sec.  The  general  principle  is,  that  the  inftru- 
ment  moves  a  fine  wire  parallel  to  itfelf,  in  the  plane  of 
the  picture  of  an  objeCt,  formed  in  the  focus  of  a-  tele¬ 
fcope,  fo  as  with  great  exaCtnefs  to  meafure  its  perpen¬ 
dicular  diftance  from  a  fixed  wire  in  the  fame  plane-;  and 
thus  are  meaftired  fmall  angles,  fubtended  by  remote  ob¬ 
jects  at  the  naked  eye.  See  Micrometer. 

Agronomical  quadrants,  mural  and  portable,  for  obferv¬ 
ing  meridian  and  other  altitudes  of  the  celeftial  bodies. 
The  mural  quadrant  is  in  the  form  of  a  quarter  of  a  cir¬ 
cle,  contained  under  two  radii  at  right  angles  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  an  arch  equal  to  one  fourth  part  of  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  circle.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  of:  all 
the  aftronomical  inftruments;  and  as  it  is  fometimes  fixed 
to  the  fide  of  a  ftone  or  brick  wall,  and  the  plane  of  it 
erected  exactly  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  it  in  this  cafe 
receives  the  name  of  mural  quadrant  or  arch.  Tycho 
Brahe  was  the  firft  perfon  who  applied  this  arch  to  a 
wall  ;  and  Flamftead,  the  firft  in  England  who  with  in¬ 
defatigable  pains  fixed  one  up  in  the  royal  obfervatory  at 
Greenwich. 

The  portable  aftronomical  quadrant,  is  generally  made 
from  twelve  to  twenty-three  inches,  ftrongiy  framed  to¬ 
gether  by  croired  perpendicular  bars.  When  this  inftru¬ 
ment  is  let  up  for  tile  or  obfervation,  it  is  necelfary  that 
two  adjuftments  be  very  accurately  made  :  -one,  that  the 
plane  or  furface  of  the  inftrument  be  truly  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon  ;  the  other,  that  the  line  fuppofed  to  be 
drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  firft  line  of  the  limb,  be 
truly  on  a  level  or  parallel  with  the  horizon.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Quadrant,  where  Mr.  Ramfden’s  new  inftruments 
for  meafuring  horizontal  angles  are  alfo  deferibed. 

The  ajlronomical  or  equatorial J'eBor,  for  finding  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  right  afeenfion  and  declination  between  two  ob¬ 
jects,  the  diftance  of  which  is  too  great  to  be  obferved  by 
the  micrometer.  The  firft  inftrument  of  this  kind  was. 
made  by  Mr.  Graham,  and  is  now  in  the  Obfervatory  at 
Greenwich.  See  Equatorial. 

The  tranfit  injlrument,  for  obferving  objects  as  they  ptifs- 
over  the  meridian,  confifts  of  a  telefcope  fixed  at  right 
angles  to  an  horizontal  axis,  fo  fupported  that  what  is 
called  the  line  of  collimation,  or  line  of  light  of  the  tele¬ 
fcope,  may  move  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian.  It  is  ufed 
to  take  the  right  afcenlion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  to 
correfl  the  going  of  the  clock  ;  for  which  purpofe  it  lias 
a  fyftem  of  five  parallels  and  equidiftant  wires  perpendku- 
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lar  to  a  fixth  wire  bifefting  the  field  of  view.  See  Tran¬ 
sit  Instrument. 

The  equatorial,  or  univerfal  dial,  an  inftrument  defigned 
to  anfwer  a  number  of  ufeful  purpofes  in  practical  altro- 
nomy,  independent  of  any  particular  obfervatory,  may  be 
made  life  of  in  any  fteady  room  or  place,  and  performs 
molt  ot  the  ufeful  problems  in  the  fciencc.  See  Equa¬ 
torial. 

To  the  above  lift  of  agronomical  infiruments,  all  of 
which  appear  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  practical  aftro- 
nomer,  we  might  add  the  following  more  coftly  and  fu- 
perb  apparatus  : 

I'll c  grand  orrery,  invented  by  Mr.  Rowley,  which  at 
once  .difplays  all  the  phenomena  of  the  celeftial  bodies. 
Alfo  the  orrery  invented  by  Mr.  Fergufon,  fhews  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  Sun,  Mercury,  Venus,  Earth,  and  Moon  ; 
and  occafionally  the  fuperior  planets,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn,  may  be  put  on.  Jupiter’s  four  fatellites  are  moved 
round  him  in  their  proper  times  by  a  fmall  winch  ;  and 
Saturn  has  his  five  fatellites,  and  his  ring  which  keeps  its 
parallelifm  round  the  Sun;  and,  by  a  lamp  put  in  the  Sun’s 
place,  the  ring  fhews  all  its  various  phafes.  For  a  com¬ 
plete  defcription  of  its  conftruCtion  and  ufes,  fee  Orrery. 

The  planetarium,  is  a  fmaller  kind  of  orrery,  contrived 
to  reprefent  the  motions,  orbits,  &c.  of  the  planets,  as 
they  really  are  in  nature,  or  according  to  the  Copernican 
fyflem.  A  very  remarkable  machine  of  this  fort  was  in¬ 
vented  by  Huygens,  and  defcribed  in  his  Opufc.  Poflh. 
tom.  ii.  p.  157,  edit.  Ami  1728.  And  it  is  ftill  preferved 
among  the  curiofities  of  the  univerfity  at  Leyden.  In  this 
planetarium,  the  five  primary  planets  perform  their  revo¬ 
lutions  about  the  Sun,  and  the  Moon  performs  her  revo¬ 
lution  about  the  Earth,  in  the  fame  time  that  they  are 
really  performed  in  the  heavens.  Alfo  the  orbits  of  the 
Moon  and  planets  are  reprefented  with  their  true  propor¬ 
tions,  eccentricity,  pofition,  and  declination,  from  the 
ecliptic  or  orbit  of  the  Earth.  So  that  by  this  machine 
the  fituation  of  the  planets,  with  the  conjunctions,  oppo- 
fitions,  &c.  may  be  known,  not  only  for  the  prefent  time, 
but  for  any  other  time  either  part  or  to  come ;  as  in  a  per¬ 
petual  ephemeris.  There  was  alfo  exhibited  in  London, 
in  the  year  1791,  a  (till  much  more  complete  planetarium 
of  this  fort ;  called  “  a  planetarium  or  aftronomical  ma¬ 
chine,  which  exhibits  the  molt  remarkable  phenomena, 
motions,  and  revolutions,  of  the  univerfe.  Invented,  and 
partly  executed,  by  the  celebrated  M.  Phil.  Matthew 
Hahn,  member  of  the  academy  of  fciences  at  Erfurt ;  but 
fiuifhed  and  completed  by  Mr.  Albert  de  Mylius.”  This 
rs  a  moft  flupendous  and  elaborate  machine;  confiding  of 
the  folar  fyftem  in  general,  with  all  the  orbits  and  planets 
in  their  due  proportions  and  pofitions  ;  as  alfo  the  feveral 
particular  planetary  fyfteins  of  fuch  as  have  fatellites,  as 
of  the  Earth,  Jupiter,  dec.  the  whole  kept  in  continual 
motion  by  a  chronometer,  or  grand  eight-day  clock  ;  by 
which  all  thefe  fyftems  are  made  perpetually  to  perform 
all  their  motions  exactly  as  in  nature,  exhibiting  at  all 
times  the  true  and  real  motions,  pofitions,  afpeCts,  phe¬ 
nomena,  &c.  of  all  the  celeftial  bodies,  even  to  the  very 
diurnal  rotation  of  the  planets,  and  the  unequal  motions 
in  their  elliptic  orbits.  A  defcription  was  publifhed  of 
this  moft  fuperb  machine  ;  and  it  was  purchafed  and  fent 
as  one  of  the  prefents  to  the  emperor  of  China,  in  the  era- 
bafiy  of  Lord  Macartney,  in  the  year  1793.  But  the  pla- 
netariums  or  orreries  commonly  ufedare  only  turned  round 
with  the  hand,  to  help  to  give  young  beginners  an  idea  of 
the  planetary  fyftem-;  and  to  refolve  problems  relating  to 
the  motions  of  the  planets,  and  of  the  Earth  and  Moon, 
&c.  See  Planetarium. 

Thefe  curious  and  elegant  machines  are  now  fitted  up 
In  the  completed  manner,  by  Meffrs.  W.  and  S.  Jones, 
in  Holborn,  exemplifying  the  motions  and  phenomena  of 
all  the  planets,  the  Georgium  Sidus  included,  from  forty 
guineas  to  one  thoufand  pounds. 

The  tellurian,  is  a  contrivance  invented  by  the  late  in¬ 
genious  Mr.  Adams,  which  by  an  addition  to  the  plane- 
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tarium,  will  fhew,  in  an  accurate  and  clear  manner,  all  the 
phenomena  arifing  from  the  annual  and  diurnal  motions  of 
the  Earth. 

The  lunarium,  is  alfo  an  inftrument  fo  contrived  as  to 
be  occafionally  affixed  to  the  planetarium,  whereby  all 
the  phafes  and  phenomena  of  the  Moon  are  diftinCtly  ex¬ 
emplified. 

The  cometarium,  an  inftrument  very  ingenioufly  contriv¬ 
ed,  whereby  the  eccentric  motions  of  comets  are  clearly 
delineated. 

The  terrejlrial  and  celejlzal  globes.  No  new  globes  of  a 
large  fize  have  been  conftrutted  fince  the  time  of  Senex, 
until  the  prefent  year  1797,  in  which  a  very  fine  fet  of 
new  and  improved  globes  of  eighteen  inches  diameter  have 
been  conftruCted,  by  Meflrs.  W.  and  S.  Jones,  before- 
mentioned.  They  contain  all  the  lateft  aftronomical  and 
geographical  difeoveries.  The  places  upon  the  terreftrial 
globe  are  laid  down  by  an  eminent  geographer,  with  their 
names  in  Englilh  ;  and  upon  the  celeftial  globe  there  are 
about  fix  thoufand  ftars  very  accurately  laid  down  for  the 
year  1 800,  from  the  bed  obfervations  ;  to  which  are  added 
many  clufters  of  ftars,  and  nebulas,  with  the  figures  of 
the  conftellations.  The  ftars  are  marked  with  Bayer’s  and 
M.  de  la  Caille’s  letters;  and  an  improved  apparatus  is 
added  for  the  folution  of  problems.  Elegant  copper¬ 
plates  of  thefe  globes,  with  complete  directions  for  their 
application  and  ufe  in  all  aftronomical  and  geographical 
problems,  will  be  given  under  Globe.  Similar  inftruc- 
tions,  with  copper-plate  figures,  will  alfo  be  given,  to  ex¬ 
emplify  the  ufe  of  all  the  aftronomical  and  mathematical 
infiruments,  under  each  of  their  refpeCtive  heads. 

Of  ASTRONOMICAL  CALCULATION  and  MEA¬ 
SUREMENT. 

There  is  no  part  of  mathematical  fcience  more  truly 
calculated  to  intereft  and  furprize  mankind,  than  the  mea- 
furement  of  the  relative  pofitions  and  diftances  of  inacceflr- 
ble  objects.  To  determine  the  diftance  of  a  (hip  feen  on  a  re¬ 
mote  fpot  of  the  unvaried  face  of  the  ocean,  to  afeertain  the 
height  of  the  clouds  and  meteors  which  float  in  the  invisible 
fluid  above  our  heads,  or  to  (hew  with  certainty  the  motions 
and  dimenfions  of  the  Sun,  and  other  bodies,  in  the  hea¬ 
vens,  are  among  the  numerous  problems  which  to  the 
vulgar  appear  far  beyond  the  reach  of  human  art,  but 
which  are  neverthelefs  truly  refolved  by  the  incontrover¬ 
tible  principles  of  the  mathematics. 

The  pofition  of  any  objeCt,  with  regard  to  a  fpeftator, 
can  be  confidered  in  no  more  than  two  ways  ;  namely,  as 
to  its  diftance,  or  the  length  of  a  line  ftippofed  to  be  drawn 
from  the  eye  to  the  object ;  and  as  to  its  direction,  or  the 
fituation  of  that  line  with  refpeft  to  any  other  lines  of  di¬ 
rection  ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  it  lies  to  the  right 
or  left  above  or  below  thofe  lines.  The  firft  of  thefe  two 
modes  bears  relation  to  a  line  abfolutely  confidered,  and 
the  fecond  to  an  angle.  It  is  evident  that  the  diftance  can 
be  direCtly  come  at  by  no  other  means  than  by  meafuring 
it,  or  fucceflively  applying  fome  known  meafu re  along  the 
line  in  queftion  ;  and  therefore,  that  in  many  cafes  the 
diftance  cannot  be  direCtly  found  ;  but  the  pofition  of 
the  line,  or  the  angle  it  forms,  with  fome  other  aflumed 
line,  may  be  readily  afeertained,  provided  this  laft  line 
do  likewife  terminate  in  the  eye  of  the  fpe&ator.  Now 
the  whole  artifice  of  meafuring  inacceflible  diftances  con- 
fiftsin  finding  their  lengths,  from  the  confideration  of  an¬ 
gles,  obferved  about  fome  other  line,  whofe  length  can  be 
fubmitted  to  aCtual  menfuration.  Every  one  knows  the 
form  of  a  common  pair  of  compalfes.  If  the  legs  of  this 
inftrument  were  mathematical  lines,  they  would  form  an 
angle  greater  or  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  fpace  the  points 
would  have  pafled  through  in  their  opening.  Suppofean 
arc  of  a  circle  to  be  placed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  pafled 
over  by  thefe  points,  then  the  angles  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  parts  of  the  arc  pafled  over;  and,  if  the  whole  cir¬ 
cle  be  divided  into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  as  for  ex¬ 
ample  360,  the  number  of  thefe  comprehended  between 
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the  points  of  the  compares  will  denote  the  magnitude  of 
the  angle.  This  is  fufficiently  clear ;  but  there  is  another 
circumftance  which  readers  are  not  fufficiently  aware  of, 
and  which  therefore  requires  to  be  well  attended  to  :  it  is, 
that  the  angle  will  be  neither  enlarged  nor  diminiffied  by 
any  change  in  the  length  of  the  legs,  provided  their  po- 
iition  remains  unaltered  ;  becaufe  it  is  the  inclination  of 
the  legs,  and  not  their  length,  which  conftitutes  the  angle. 
So  that,  if  a  pair  of  compaffies,  with  very  long  legs,  were 
opened  to  the  fame  angle  as  another  fmaller  pair,  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  their  refpeftive  points  would  be  very  diffe¬ 
rent,  but  the  number  of  degrees  on  the  circles,  fuppofed 
to  be  applied  to  each,  would  be  equal,  becaufe  the  degrees 
themfelves  on  a  fmaller  circle  would  be  exactly  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  fhortnefs  of  the  legs.-  This  property  renders 
the  admeafurement  of  angles  very  eafy,  becaufe  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  meafuring  circle  may  be  varied  at  plealure, 
as  convenience  requires. 

Magnitude,  however,  abftraftedly  confidered,  is  capable 
of  being  increafed  to  infinity,  and  isalfo  divifible  without 
end  ;  and  hence  we  find  in  nature,  that  the  limits  ot  the 
created  and  leaft  dimenfions  of  things,  are  actually  placed 
at  an  immenfe  diftance  from  each  other.  We  can  perceive 
no  bounds  of  the  vaff  expanfe  in  which  natural  caufes 
operate,  and  fix  no  limit,  or  termination,  to  the  univerfe. 
The  objects  we  commonly  call  great  vaniffi,  when  we  con¬ 
template  the  vaff  body  of  the  Earth ;  yet  the  terraqueous 
clobe  itfelf  is  loft  in  the  folar  fyftem;  the  Sun  itfelf  dwin¬ 
dles  into  a  ftar;  Saturn’s  vaft  orbit,  and  all  the  orbits  of 
the  comets,  crowd  into  a  point,  when  view'ed  from  number- 
lefs  places  between  the  Earth  and  the  neareft  fixed  ftars. 
Other  funs  kindle  to  illuminate  other  fyftems,  where  our 
Sun’s  rays  are  unperceived  ;  but  thefe  alfo  are  fwallowed 
up  in  the  vaft  expanfe.  When  we  have  rifen  fo  high,  as 
to  leave  all  definite  meafures  far  behind  us,  we  ftill  find 
ourfelves  no  nearer  to  a  term,  or  limit.  Thefe  views  of 
nature,  however,  ferve  to  reprefent  to  us,  in  a  moft  fenfi- 
ble  manner,  that  mighty  power  which  prevails  throughout, 
afting  with  a  force  and  efficacy  that  fuffers  no  diminution 
from  the  greateft  diftances  of  fpace,  or  intervals  of  time  ; 
and  prove  that  all  things  are  ordered  by  infinite  wifdom, 
and  perfect  goodnefs:  ideas  which  ffiould  excite  and  ani¬ 
mate  us  to  correfpond  with  the  general  harmony  of  nature. 

To  calculate  the  Right  Ascension,  Declina¬ 
tion,  Latitude,  and  Longitude,  of  the  Heaven¬ 
ly  Bodies. 

As  the  Earth  revolves  uniformly  about  its  axis,  the  ap¬ 
parent  motion  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  ariling  from  this 
motion  of  the  Earth,  mull  be  uniform  ;  and,  as  this  motion 
is  parallel  to  the  equator,  the  interval  of  the  times,  in 
which  any  two  ftars  pafs  over  any  meridian,  muft  be  in 
proportion  to  the  arc  of  the  equator  intercepted  between 
the  two  fecondaries  palling  through  them,  becaufe  this 
arc  of  the  equator  contains  the  fame  number  of  degrees  as 
the  arc  of  any  frnall  circle  parallel  to  it  and  comprehended 
between  the  fame  fecondaries ;  and  therefore,  if  one  in- 
creafe  uniformly,  the  other  muft.  Hence  the  right  afcen- 
fion  of  ftars  palling  the  meridian  at  different  times  will  dif¬ 
fer  in  proportion  to  the  difference  of  the  times  of  their 
ailing  ;  and,  as  the  clock  is  fuppofed  to  go  uniformly,  we 
ave  the  following  rule  :  As  the  interval  of  the  times  of 
the  paffage  of  any  fixed  ftar  over  the  meridian  :  the  inter¬ 
val  of  the  paffage  of  any  tw’o  ftars  ::  360  degrees  :  their 
apfa rent  difference  of  right  afcenfions;  which,  corrected 
for  their  aberration  in  right  afcenfion,  gives  their  true  dif¬ 
ference  of  right  afcenfions.  By  the  fame  method  we  may 
find  the  difference  of  right  afcenfions  of  the  Sun  or  Moon, 
when  they  pafs  the  meridian,  and  a  ftar,  and  therefore,  if 
that  of  the  ftar  be  known,  that  of  the  Sun  or  Moon  will ; 
which  will  be  rendered  more  exact  if  we  compare  them 
with  feveral  ftars,  and  take  the  mean  j  remembering  to  apply 
the  liar’s  aberration  in  right  afcenfion  to  the  apparent,  in 
order  to  get  the  true  difference.  When  we  thus  determine 
the  Sun’s3 right  afcenfion  from  that  of  a  ftar,  the  Sun’s  a- 
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berration,  which  in  longitude  is  always  20",  is  not  here 
confidered,  becaufe  the  Sun’s  place  in  the  aftronomical 
tables  is  put  down  as  affedled by  aberration;  and  the  ufe 
of  obferving  the  Sun’s  right  afcenfion  is  to  compare  it 
with  the  tables  in  order  to  find  their  error. 

Now,  in  order  to  determine  the  right  afcenfion  of  a  fix¬ 
ed  ftar,  Mr.  Flamflead  propofed  a  method,  by  comparing 
the  right  afcenfion  of  the  ftar  with  that  of  the  Sun  when 
near  the  equinoxes,  and  having  the  fame  declination;  and, 
as  this  method  has  not  been  explained  by  any  writers,  we 
fhall  give  a  very  full  explanation  thereof,  together  with  an 
example.  Let  A  G  C  K  E  be  the  equator,  A  B  C  W  E 
the  ecliptic,  S  the  place  of  a  ftar,  and  S®  a  fecondary  to 
the  equator,  and  let  the  Sun  be  at  P,  very  near  to  A, 


when  it  is  on  the  meridian;  and  take  CT=PA,  and  draw 
PL,  T  CLj  perpendicular  to  AGC,  and  Q^L  parallel  to 
A  C ;  then  the  Sun’s  declination  is  the  fame  at  T  as  at  P. 
Obferve  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  Sun  when  at  P,  and 
alfo  the  time  of  the  paffage  of  its  centre  over  the  meridian ; 
obferve  alfo  at  what  time  the  ftar  paffes  over  the  meridian, 
and  then  find  the  apparent  difference  Lis  of  their  right  af¬ 
cenfions.  When  the  Sun  approaches  near  to  T,  obferve 
its  meridian  altitude  for  feveral  days,  fo  that  on  one  of 
them  at  t  it  may  be  greater,  and  on  the  next  day  at  e  it 
may  be  lefs,  than  the  meridian  altitude  at  P,  fo  that  in  the 
intermediate  time  it  may  have  paffed  through  T ;  and, 
drawing  tb,  es,  perpendicular  to  AGCE,  obferve  on 
thefe  two  days  the  differences  bn,  sm,  of  the  Sun’s  right 
afcenfion  and  that  of  the  ftar;  draw  alfo  sv  parallel  to  Cfe. 
Hence,  to  find  Q^,  we  may  confider  the  variation  both  of 
the  right  afcenfion  and  declination  to  be  uniform  for  a 
frnall  time,  and  confequently  to  be  proportional  to  each 
other;  hence  vb  (the  change  of  the  meridian  altitudes 
in  one  day)  :  sb  (the  difference  of  the  meridian  altitudes 
at  t  and  T,  or  the  difference  of  declinations)  ::  sb  (the  dif¬ 
ference  of  sm,  bm,  found  by  obfervation)  :  Q _b,  which 
added  to  bm,  or  fubtraCfed  from  it,  according  to  the  fitua- 
tion  of  ot,  gives  Q,ot,  to  which  add  Lm,  or  take  their  dif¬ 
ference,  according  to  circumftances,  and  we  get  QJ-, 
which  fubtradfed  from  AGC,  or  1800,  half  the  remain¬ 
der  will  be  A  L,  the  Sun’s  right  afcenfion  at  the  firrt  ob¬ 
fervation,  to  which  add  L  ot,  and  we  get  the  ftar’s  right 
afcenfion  at  the  fame  time.  Inftead  of  finding  b  Q^_,  we 
might  have  found  s  Q. ^  by  taking  T  Q —es  for  the  fecond 
term,  and  from  thence  we  ffiould  have  gotten  Qm.  Thus 
we  ffiould  get  the  right  afcenfion  of  a  ftar,  upon  fuppofi- 
tion  that  the  pofition  of  the  equator  had  remained  the 
fame,  and  the  apparent  place  of  the  ftar  had  not  varied, 
in  the  interval  of  the  obfervations.  But  the  interfeClion 
of  the  equator  with  the  ecliptic  having  a  retrograde  mo¬ 
tion,  called  the  preccjfion  of  the  equinoxes;  alfo  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  equator  to  the  ecliptic  being  fubject  to  a  varia¬ 
tion,  called  the  nutation;  together  with  the  aberration  of 
the  ftar;  its  apparent  place  is  continually  changing.  But, 
if  the  mean  right  afcenfion  o.f  any  ftar  be  taken  for  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year,  and  thefe  corrections  for  the  precef- 
fion  of  the  equinoxes,  nutation,  and  aberration,  be  applied 
to  it,  according  to  their  ligns,  for  any  day,  therefult  gives 
the  apparent  right  afcenfion  of  the  ftar  for  that  day. 

Let  therefore  A  B  C  E  be  the  ecliptic,  AGCE  the  po¬ 
fition  of  the  equator  at  the  firft  obfervation  when  the  Sun 
was  at  P,  and  aged  the  pofition  of  the  equator  at  the  time 
of  the  obfervation  at  the  other  equinox,  and  take  T  C  — 
3  PA* 
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P  A,  and  draw  T  (^perpendicular  to  A  G  C  E,  as  before, 
and  draw  Qjq  parallel  to  ABC,  and  tqr  perpendicular 
to  AGCE;  let  A e  be  alfo  perpendicular  to  aged.  Now, 


as  the  pofition  of  the  equator  and  the  apparent  place  of 
the  ftar  are  altered  in  the  time  between  the  two  obferva- 
tions,  let  m  be  the  point  where  a  fecondary  from  the  ap¬ 
parent  place  of  the  (far  to  the  equator  at  the  firft  obferva- 
tion  would  cut  it,  and  v  the  place  at  the  fecond  obferva- 
tion,  and  draw  vw  perpendicular  to  AGCE;  then  A  m 
is  the  apparent  right  afeenfion  of  the  (far  at  the  firft  ob- 
fervation;  and  av  at  the  fecond.  Alfo  the  Sun  mud  be  at 
t  when  it  has  the  fame  declination  tq  at  the  fecond  obfer- 
vation  as  it  had  at  the  firft,  and  confequently  qv  is  the  ap¬ 
parent  difference  of  right  afeenfions  of  the  Sun  at  t  and 
ftar,  which  difference  is  found  by  obfervation  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  difference  at  T  was  before  found,  when  the 
equator  was  fixed.  Alfo,  as  Q^q  —  C  c  =  A  a,  and  the 
angle  q  QR  —  c  C  Qjzr  A  ae,  we  have  Q^r  —  ae  —  A  ax 
cof.  A  ae.  Now,  if  we  put  M  for  the  mean  right  afeen¬ 
fion  of  the  ftar  ar  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  5  for  the 
fum  of  all  the  corrections  due  at  the  time  of  the  firft  ob¬ 
fervation,  and  s  for  the  fum  due  at  the  fecond  ;  then,  from 
what  we  have  already  explained,  Mfi-S=Am,  M-\-s—av; 
hence,  if  we  take  the  former  from  the  latter,  fuppofing  s 
to  be  greater  than  S,  we  have  s — S=av — •Am—ae-\-ev— 
Aw — wmfm  lying  beyond  w)  ;  but  ev—Aw,  hence  s — S 

— ae — torn,  confequently  wm—ae — 5 — 5.  Now  qv ,  or  rw , 
is  known,  hence  we  know  rm  ;  and,  as  Or  is  known,  Qm 
will  be  known ;  and,  as  we  alfo  know  Lin,  we  get  the  va¬ 
lue  of  QL,  with  which  we  proceed,  as  before,  to  get  the 
ftar’s  right  afeenfion  ;  which  having  thus  determined  of 
one,  the  right  afeenfion  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies  may 
from  thence  be  found. 

The  praftical  method  of  finding  the  right  afeenfion  of  a 
body  from  that  of  a  fixed  ftar,  by  a  clock  adjufted  to  fide- 
rial  time,  is  this :  Let  the  clock  begin  its  motion  from 
oh.  o',  o".  at  the  inftant  the  firft  point  of  Aries  is  on  the 
meridian  ;  then,  w  hen  any  ftar  comes  to  the  meridian,  the 
clock  would  (hew  the  apparent  right  afeenfion  of  the  ftar, 
the  right  afeenfion  being  eftimated  in  time  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  degrees  an  hour,  provided  the  clock  was  fubjeCl  to 
no  error,  becaufe  it  would  then  (hew  at  any  time  how  far 
the  firft  point  of  Aries  was  from  the  meridian.  But,  as 
the  clock  is  neceffarily  liable  to  err,  we  mu  ft  be  able  at  any 
time  to  afeertain  what  its  error  is,  that  is,  what  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  right  afeepfion  (hewn  by  the  clock 
and  the  right  afeenfion  of  that  point  of  the  equator  which 
is  at  that  time  on  the  meridian.  To  do  this,  we  muff, 
when  a  ftar,  whofe  apparent  right  afeenfion  is  known,  pa(- 
fes  the  meridian,  compare  its  apparent  right  afeenfion  with 
the  right  afeenfion  (hewn  by  the  clock,  and  the  difference 
will  (hew  the  error  of  the  clock.  Forinftance,  let  Aldeba- 
ran  be  4I1.  23',.  50".  at  the  time  when  its  tranfit  over  the 
meridian  is  obferved  by  the  clock,  and  fuppofe  the  time 
(hewn  by  the  clock  to  be  4I1.  23'.  52".  then  there  is  an  er¬ 
ror  of  2"  in  the  clock,  it  giving  the  right  afeenfion  of  the 
ftar  2"  more  than  it  ought.  If  the  clock  be  compared 
with  feveral  ftars,  and  the  mean  error  taken,  we  (hall  have, 
more  accurately,  the  error  at  the  mean  time  of  all  the  ob- 
fervations.  Thefe  obfervations  being  repeated  every  day, 
we  (hall  get  the  rate  of  the  clock’s  going,  i.e.  how  faft  it 
gains  or  lofes.  Its  error,  and  rate  of  going,  being  thus  a(- 
certained,  if  the  time  of  the  tranfit  of  any  body  be  obfer¬ 
ved,  and  the  error  of  the  clock  at  the  time  be  applied,  we 
(ball  have  the  right  afeenfion  of  the  body.  This  is  the 
method  by  which  the  right  afeenfion  of  the  Sun,  Moon, 
and  planets,  are  regularly  fouild  in  obfervatorics. 


The  right  afeenfion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  being  afeer- 
tained,  the  next  thing  to  be  explained  is,  the  method  of 
finding  their  declinations.  Take  the  apparent  altitude  of 
the  body,  when  it  paffes  the  meridian,  by  an  aftronomical 
quadrant;  corredt  it  for  parallax  and  refraction,  and  for 
the  error  of  the  line  of  collimation  of  the  inftrument,  if 
neceflary,  and  you  get  the  true  meridian  altitude,  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  which  and  the  altitude  of  the  equator 
(which  is  equal  to  the  complement  of  the  latitude,  pre- 
vioufly  determined)  is  the  declination  required. 

To  find  the  latitude  and  longitude  from  the  right  afeen¬ 
fion  and  declination,  or  the  converfe,  we  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  admirable  rules,  given  by  Dr.  Maikelyne. 

Given  the  Right  Afeenfion  and  Declination  of  a  Heavenly  Bo¬ 
dy,  and  the  Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic  ;  to  find  its  Latitude  and 
Longitude.  1.  The  fine  of  AR.  -f-  cotang.  decl.  — 10,  — 
Cotang,  of  arc  A,  which  call  north  or  fouth,  according  as 
the  declination  is  north  or  fouth.  2.  Call  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic  fouth  in  the  fix  firft  figns  of  AR,  and  north  in 
the  fix  laft.  Let  the  fum  of  arc  A  and  obi.  eclip.  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  titles,  =  arc  B  with  its  proper  title.  3.  The 
arith.  confp.  of  cof.  arc  A  -f-  cof.  arc  B  +  tan  AR.  — 10, 
=  tan.  of  the  longitude ,  of  the  fame  kind  as  AR.  unlefs 
arc  B  be  more  than  ninety  degrees,  in  which  cafe,  the 
quantity  found  of  the  fame  kind  as  AR.  muft  be  fubtrafl. 
ed  from  twelve  figns,  or  360  degrees.  4.  The  fine  of  lon¬ 
gitude  +  tan.  arc  B  — 10,  zz  tan.  of  the  required  latitude, 
of  the  fame  title  as  arc  B.  If  the  longitude  come  out 
near  o°,  or  near  180°,  for  the  fine  of  long,  in  the  laft  ope¬ 
ration,  fubftitute  tan.  long.  +  cof.  long.  — 10,  or  the  laft 
operation  will  be,  tan.  long.  -J-  cof.  long.  -J-  tan.  arc  B  — « 
20,  zztan.  lat.  The  tan.  Ton.  is  already  given. 

Given  the  Latitude  and  Longitude  of  an  Heavenly  Body ,  and 
the  Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic  ;  to  find  its  Right  Afeenfion  and 
Declination.  1.  Sine  long.  cot.  lat.  — 10  zz  cot.  arc  A, 
which  call  north  or  fouth ,  according  as  the  lat.  is  north  or 
fouth.  2.  Call  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  north  in  the 
firft  femicircle  of  longitude,  and  fouth  in  the  fecond.  Let 
the  fum  of  arc  A  and  obi.  eclip.  according  to  their  titles, 
—  arc  B  with  its  proper  title.  3.  The  arith.  comp,  of  cof. 
arc  A  cof.  arc  B  -j-  tang.  long.  — 10,  zz  tan.  of  right 
afeenfion,  of  the  fame  kind  as  the  longitude,  unlefs  arc  B 
be  more  than  900,  in  which  cafe,  the  laft  quantity  found 
of  the  fame  kind  as  the  longitude,  muft  be  fubtracled 
from  twelve  figns,  or  360  degrees.  4.  The  fine  AR.  -f- 
tan.  arc  B  — 10 ,  zz  tan.  of  the  required  declination,  of  the 
fame  title  as  the  arc  B.  If  AR.  come  out  near  o°,  or 
near  180  degrees,  for  the  fine  AR.  in  the  laft  operation, 
fubftitute  tan.  AR.  cof.  AR.  — 10,  or  the  laft  operation 
will  be,  tan.  AR.  cof.  AR.  tan.  arc  B  —  20,  zz  tan. 
declination.  The  tan.  AR.  is  already  given. 

Demonfiration.  Lets  be  the  body,  pC  the  ecliptic, 
pQ^the  equator,  sr,  sn,  perpendicular  to  pC,  pQ^ 
Then  rad.  :  fin.  p»  ::  cot.sn  :  cot.  s' P'72,  hence  log.  fin. 


Y'nfi-  log.  cot.  sn — 10,  zzlog.  cot.  sfn  arc  A.  Hence, 

s  7" nTOjT  C  s  pr  arc  B.  Alfo, 

-r 

cof.  jp«  :  rad.  ::  tan.  sp  :  tan.  sp 
rad.  :  cof.  spr  ::  tan.  sp  :  tan.  r  p 
.•.  cof.sptf :  cof.  j  Y'r  ::  tan. ay' :  tan.  rp  — 

cof.  syv  X  tan-  «P  ,  .  r  .  . 

- - - - ;  hence,  ar.  co.  log.  cof.  sp«+  log. 

cof  sXn  0  D 

cof.  spr-f  log.  tan.  sp — xo,  zz  log.  tan.  rp  the  longi¬ 
tude.  And  rad.  :  fin.  rp  ::  tan.  rps  tan.  sr ;  hence  log. 
fin.  rP-f-  tan.  rfs — 10,  =z  log.  tan.  sr  the  latitude,. 

And, 
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And,  in  whatever  pofition  we  take  r,  thefe  conclufions 
will  give  the  rule  as  flated  above.  If  we  confider  yC  as 
the  equator,  and  y  Q^the  ecliptic,  the  demonftration  will 
do  for  the  fecond  rule. 

If  the  body  be  the  Sun  at  s',  whofe  right  afcenfion  and 
declination  are  given,  to  find  its  longitude;  then  fin.  s'y'n 
:  rad.  fin.  s'n  :  fin.  ys',  that  is,  fin.  obi.  eel.  :  rad.  :: 
fin.  decl.  :  fin.  longitude.  Or,  cof.  s'y'n  :  rad.  ::  tan. 
yn  :  tan.  y s',  that  is,  cof.  obi.  eel.  :  rad.  ::  tan.  right 
afc.  :  tan.  longitude.  The  Sun  being  always  in  the  eclip¬ 
tic  has  no  latitude. 

To  find  the  Angle  of  Position. 

Let  p  be  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  yL,  P  the  pole  of  the 
equator  y  C,  S  a  ftar ;  draw  the  great  circles  /iLC,/iSD, 
p  PS  BA,  and  PS  p  is  the  angle 

'  v  of  pofition.  Now,  the  angle 

P p  S,  or  D  L,  is  the  comple¬ 
ment  of  longitude  yD;  the  an¬ 
gle  p  P  S  is  the  fupplement  of 
A  PC,  or  of  AC,  which  is  the 
complement  of  the  right  afcen¬ 
fion  y  A  of  -the  fiar;  p  P  is  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic;  P  S  is 
the  complement  of  the  declina¬ 
tion,  and  p  S  the  complement  of 
JC  the  latitude  of  the  ftar.  Hence, 
if  the  longitude  and  declination  of  a  ftar  be  given,  w-e 
have  fin.  P  S  :  fin.  PpS  ::  fin.  P p  :  fin.  PS/>,  that  is,  cof. 
ftar’s  dec.  :  cof.  its  long.  ::  fin.  obi.  eel.  :  fin.  angle  of 
pofition.  If  the  latitude  and  declination  of  the  ftar  be  gi¬ 
ven,  we  know  p  S  and  PS  their  complements,  and  P p; 

hence  fin.  pS  X  fin.  PS  :  rad.2  : :  fin.  |  x  $P +s/'+^PX  fin. 
£  X  SP+S/>— P/>  :  cof.  PS/>*.  Or  of  the  right  afcen¬ 
fion,  declination,  latitude,  and  longitude,  of  the  ftar,  any 
two  being  known,  we  fhall  know  three  parts  of  the  trian¬ 
gle  P p  S,  and  confequently  the  angle  P  Sp  may  be  found. 
If  S  be  the  Sun,  p S~<)c0,  and  the  triangle  may  befolved 
by  the  circular  parts. 

To  find  the  Parallax. 

The  centre  of  the  Earth  deferibes  that  circle  in  the  hea¬ 
vens  which  is  called  the  ecliptic ;  but,  as  the  fame  object 
would  appear  in  different  pofitions  in  refpedt  to  this  cir¬ 
cle,  when  feen  from  the  centre  and  furface,  aftronomers 
always  reduce  their  obfervations  to  what  they  would  have 
been,  if  they  had  been  made  at  the  centre  of  the  Earth, 
in  confequence  of  which,  the  places  of  the  heavenly  bo¬ 
dies  are  computed  as  feen  from  the  ecliptic,  and  it  be¬ 
comes  a  fixed  point  for  that  purpofe,  on  whatever  part  of 
the  Earth’s  furface  the  obfervations  are  made. 

To  find  the  Moon's  Parallax,  Take  the  meridian  altitudes 
of  the  Moon,  when  it  is  at  its  greateft  north  and  fouth  la¬ 
titudes,  and  correct  them  for  refraction ;  then  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  the  altitudes,  thus  corrected,  would  be  equal  to 
the  fum  of  the  two  latitudes  of  the  Moon,  if  there  were 
no  parallax  ;  confequently,  the  difference  between  the  fum 
of  the  two  latitudes,  and  the  difference  of  the  altitudes, 
will  be  the  difference  between  the  parallaxes  at  the  two  al¬ 
titudes.  Now,  to  find  from  thence  the  parallax  itfelf,  let 
S,  s,  be  the  lines  of  the  greateft  and  leaft  apparent  zenith 
diftances ;  P,  p,  the  fines  of  the  correfponding  parallaxes  ; 
then  as,  when  the  diftance  is  given,  the  parallax  varies  as 
the  fine  of  the  zenith  diftance,  S-.s::  P  :  p\  hence  S — s 

:  s  ::  P—p  :  />=- — -,  the  parallax  at  the  greateft  alti- 

tude.  This  fuppofes  that  the  Moon  is  at  the  fame  dif¬ 
tance  in  both  cafes  ;  but,  as  this  will  not  neceffarily  hap¬ 
pen,  we  mu  ft  correft  one  of  the  obfervations  in  order  to 
reduce  it  to  what  it  would  have  been,  had  the  diftance 
been  the  fame.  If  the  obfervations  be  made  in  thofe  pla¬ 
ces  where  the  Moon  paffes  through  the  zenith  in  one  of 
the  obfervations,  the  difference  between  the  fum  of  the 
Vol.  II.  No.  8j. 
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two  latitudes  and  the  zenith  diftance  at  the  other  obferva- 
tion  will  be  the  parallax  at  that  altitude. 

To find  the  Parallax  of  the  Sun,  GV.  Let  a  body  P  be  obfer- 
ved,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  from  two  places  A,  B,  in 
the  fame  meridian,  then  the  whole  angle  APB  is  tire  ef¬ 


fect  of  parallax  between  the  two  places.  The  parallax 
A  PC  ~  hor.  par.  X  fin.  PAL,  taking  A  PC  for  fin. 
A  P  C,  and  the  parallax  B  P  C  hor.  par.  X  fin.  P  B  M  ; 
hence  hor.  par,  x  iin.  PALf  fin.  P  B  M=APB,  hor. 
par.  =  APB  divided  by  the  fum  of  thefe  two  fines.  If 
the  two  places  be  not  in  the  fame  meridian,  it  does  not  fig- 
nify,  provided  we  know  how  much  the  altitude  varies  from 
the  change  of  declination  of  the  body  in  the  interval  of 
the  pafiages  over  the  meridians. 

Ex.  OnOftober5,  1751,  M.  de  la  Caille,  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  obferved  Mars  to  be  i<  25-8''  below  the 
parallel  of  A  in  Aquarius,  and  at  25°  diftance  from  the  ze¬ 
nith.  On  the  fame  day  at  Stockholm,  Mars  was  obferved 
to  be  1'  57 -7 "  below  the  parallel  of  Aandat  68°  14'  zenith 
diftance.  Hence,  if  the  angle  APB  is  31  -9",  and  the  fines 
of  the  zenith  diftances  being  0-4226  and  0-9287,  the  ho¬ 
rizontal  parallax  was  23-6".  Hence,  if  the  ratio  of  the 
diftance  of  the  Earth  from  Mars  to  its  diftance  from  the 
Sun  be  found,  we  (hall  have  the  Sun’s  horizontal  paral¬ 
lax.  Now,  from  comparing  the  altitudes  of  the  northern 
limb  of  Mars  with  ftars  nearly  in  the  fame  parallel  obfer¬ 
ved  on  the  fame  days  at  the  Cape  and  at  Greenwich,  Bo¬ 
logna,  Paris,  Stockholm,  Upfal,  Hernofand,  the  mean  of 
the  whole  gave  10-2"  for  the  horizontal  parallax  of  the  Sun  ; 
and,  rejecting  thofe  refults  which  differed  the  moft  from 
the  reft,  the  mean  was  9  842".  From  the  mean  of  another 
fet  of  obfervations,  the  refult  was  9-575".  From  the  mean 
of  feveral  obfervations  on  Venus  made  in  like  manner,  the 
parallax  came  out  10-38".  The  mean  of  the  three  laft 
gives  9-93"  for  the  horizontal  parallax  of  the  Sun.  Flam- 
ftead,  from  an  obfervation  on  Mars,  concluded  the  Sun’s 
parallax  could  not  be  more  than  10''.  Maraldi  found  the 
fame.  From  the  obfervations  of  Mr.  Pound  and  Dr. 
Bradley,  Dr.  Halley  found  it  never  greater  than  12",  nor 
lefs  than  9".  Caflini,  from  his  obfervations  on  Mars, 
found  it  to  be  between  11"  and  15".  But  the  moft  accu¬ 
rate  method  of  determining  the  Sun’s  parallax  is  from  the 
tranlit  of  Venus  over  its  dilk,  already  explained. 

If  the  Earth  be  a  fpheroid,  let  E  be  the  equator ;  draw 
GA»,  HBr,  perpendicular  to  the  furface,  and  compute 
the  angles  CAror  LAG,  and  CBr  or  MBH;  fub- 
tradt  thefe  from  the  obferved  zenith  diftances  PAG, 
P  B  H,  and  we  have  the  angles  PAL,  P  B  M.  Now, 

CP:  CA  ::  fin.CAPor  PAL  :  fin.APC-- A  X  fin<PAL 


alfo  CP  :  CB 


::  fin.  CBPorPBM 
J5  S 


CP 
fin.  BPC 


CjB 
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CB  X  fin.PBM 
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and,  as  the  parallax  is  very  fmall,  the 


CP 

fnm  of  the  two  fines  will  be  very  nearly  the  fine 
of  the  fum,  therefore  the  fine  of  APB  = 

CA  x  fin.  PAL  +  CB  X  fin.  PBM  , 

■ - - - 5  l>enee  CP  = 

CAx  fm. PAL+CBX  fin.PBM 
fin.  APB 

Or,  let  E  QJbe  the  equator,  P  its  pole,  Z  the  zenith, 
v  the  true  place  of  the  body,  and  r  the  apparent  place  as 

depreffed  by  parallax 
in  the  vertical  circle 
Z  K,  in  the  annexed 
figure;  and  draw  the 
fecondaries  P  v  a, 
P  rb  ;  then  a b  is  the 
parallax  in  right  af- 
cenlion,  and  rs  in 
declination.  Now, 
vr  :  vs  ::  i  (rad.)  : 
fin.  vrs  or  Z»P,  and 
t/s  :  ab  ::  cof.  va  : 
i,  hence  vr  :  ab  :: 

ZvP, 


va  : 
a  b 


vr  \ 
fin. 


®rx  fin.  Z»P 
col',  va  ’ 


but  vr—hor.  par.  X  fin.  vZ ,  and  fin.  vZ  : 


fin.  ZP  ::  fin.  ZPd  :  iin.ZvP  — 


fin. ZPx  fin.  ZPv 


„  ,  there- 

fin.  vZ 

.  lior.par.  X  lin.ZPx  fin.  ZPy 

fore,  by  fubftilution,  ab  — - 7 - . 

’  1  ’  col.  va 

Hence,  for  the  fame  ftar,  where  the  hor.  par.  is  given,  the 
parallax  in  right  al'cenfion  varies  as  the  fine  of  the  hour 

abx  cof.  va 

angle.  Alio  the  hor.  par.  —  - — =-=r — — rrrr-.  For  the 
D  r  (in.  ZPx  Ini.  ZPw 

eallern  hemifphere,  the  apparent  place  b  lies  on  the  equa¬ 
tor  to  the  eaft  of  a  the  true  place,  and  therefore  the  right 
afcenfion  is  diminifhed  by  parallax  ;  but,  in  the  weftern 
hemifphere,  b  lies  to  the  welt  pf  a,  and  therefore  the  right 
afcenfion  is  increafed.  Hence,  if  the  right  afcenfion  be 
taken  before  and  after  the  meridian,  the  whole  change  of 
parallax  in  right  afcenfion  between  the  two  obfervations  is 
the  fum  (i)  of  the  two  parts  before  and  after  the  meri- 
vr 

dian,  and  is  therefore  = — 7 - X  fum  (S)  of  the  fines 

cof.  va 

©f  the  two  hour  angles :  and  the  hor.  par.  ' *  -  ~  ^  ■. 

0  ’  r  fin.ZPx-S 

On  the  meridian  there  is  no  parallax  in  right  afcenfion. 

To  apply  this  rule,  obferve  the  right  afcenfion  of  the 
planet  when  it  paiTes  the  meridian,  compared  with  that  of 
a  fixed  liar,  at  which  time  there  is  no  parallax  in  right 
afcenfion  ;  about  fix  hours  after,  take  the  difference  of 
their  right  afcenfions  again,  and  obferve  how  much  the 
difference  (d)  between  the  apparent  right  afcenfions  of 
the  planet  and  fixed  liar  has  changed  in  that  time.  Next 
obferve  the  right  afcenfi«>n  of  the  planet  for  three  or  four 
days  when  it  paffes  the  meridian,  in  order  to  get  its  true 
motion  in  right  afcenfion  ;  then,  if  its  motion  in  right  af¬ 
cenfion  in  the  above  interval  of  time  between  the  taking 
of  the  right  afcenfions  of  the  fixed  liar  and  planet  on  and 
oft'  the  meridian  be  equal  to  d,  the  planet  has  no  parallax 
in  right  afcenfion;  but,  if  it  be  not  equal  to  d,  the 
difference  is  the  parallax  in  right  afcenfion,  and  hence 
the  horizontal  parallax  will  be  known.  Or  one  obferva- 
tion  may  ,be  made  as  long  before  the  planet  comes  to  the 
meridian,  by  which  a  greater  difference  will  be  obtained. 

But,  belides  the  effect  of  parallax  in  right  afcenfion  and 
declination,  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  the  Moon  and  planets  mull  alfo  be  affefted  by  it;  and, 
as  the  determination  of  this,  in  refpefl  to  the  Moon,  is  in 
many  cafes,  particularly  in  folar  eclipfes,  of  great  impor- 
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tance,  we  fliall  proceed  to  ftiew  how  to  compute  it,  flip- 
poling  that  we  have  given  the  latitude  of  the  place,  the 
time,  and  confequently  the  Sun’s  right  afcenfion,  the 
Moon’s  true  latitude  and  longitude,  with  her  horizontal 
parallax. 

Let  HZR  be  the  meridian,  y'EQ^jthe  equator,  p  its 
pole;  Y~C  the  ecliptic,  P  its  pole;  y'  the  firft  point  of 
Aries,  H  QJd  the  horizon,  Z  the  zenith,  Z  L  a  fecondary 
to  the  horizon  palling  through  the  true  place  r  and  appa¬ 
rent  place  t  of  the  Moon;  draw  P t,  Pr,  which  produce 
to  s,  drawing  the  fmall  circle  ts  parallel  to  ov ;  let  rn  be 
perpendicular  to  P  t,  and  draw  the  fmall  circle  ra  paral¬ 
lel  to  ov,  then  rs,  or  ta,  is  the  parallax  in  latitude,  ami 
ov  the  parallax  in  longitude.  Draw  the  great  circles  Py\ 
PZ  A  B,  P  pde,  and  Z  W,  perpendicular  to  pe  ;  then,  as 


fticial  points  S  or  vf  ;  alfo  draw  Zx  perpendicular  to 
P  r,  and  join  Zy%  p"f-  Now  y'E,  or  the  angle  y'p  E, 
or  Z  pY)  >s  the  right  afcenfion  of  the  mid-heaven,  which 
is  known  ;  PZ— A  B  (becaufe  A  Z  is  the  complement  of 
both)  the  altitude  of  the  higheft  point  A  of  the  ecliptic 
above  the  horizon,  called  the  nonagefimal  degree,  and 
Y'A,  or  the  angle  Y'P  A,  is  its  longitude.  Now,  in  the 
right-angled  triangle  ZpW,  we  have  Z p  the  co-latitude 
of  the  place,  and  the  angle  Z  p W,  the  difference  between 
the  right  afcenfion  of  the  mid-heaven  'fp  E  and  7 ’V,  to 

find/>W;  hence  P  W=zpW  P,  where  the  upper  fign  is 

to  be  taken  when  the  right  afcenfion  of  the  mid-heaven  is 
lefs  than  180°,  and  the  under  when  greater.  Alfo,  in  the 
triangles  W  Z p,  WZP,  fin.  W p  :  fin.  W  P  ::  cot.  WpZ 
:  cot.  WPZ,  or  tan.  A  Py' ;  and,  as  we  know  y'o,  or 
y'Po,  the  true  longitude  of  the  Moon,  we  know  APo, 
or  ZP*;  alfo  cof.  WPZ,  or  fi’n.  Y'PZ,  :  rad.  ::  tan. 
W  P  :  tan.  Z  P.  Hence,  in  the  triangle  Z  Pr,  we  know 
ZP,  Pr,  and  the  angle  P,  from  which  the  angle  Z  rP  or 
tr  s,  and  Z  r,  may  be  found  ;  for,  in  the  right-angled  tri¬ 
angle  ZPr,  we  know  Z  P  and  the  angle  P,  to  find  P* ; 
therefore  we  know  r  x ;  and  hence  (as  the  fines  of  the  feg- 
ments  of  the  bafe  of  any  triangle  are  inverfely  as  the  tan¬ 
gents  of  the  angles  at  the  bafe  adjacent  to  which  they  lie) 
we  may  find  the  angle  Z  r  x,  with  which,  and  rx,  we 
may  find  Z  r,  the  true  zenith  diftance;  to  which,  as  if  it 
were  the  apparent  zenith  diftance,  find  the  parallax  and 
add  to  it,  and  you  will  get  very  nearly  the  apparent  zenith 
diftance,  corresponding  to  which,  find  the  parallax  rf; 
then,  in  the  right-angled  triangle  rst,  which  may  be  con- 
lidered  as  plane,  we  know  rt  and  the  angle  r,  to  find  rs 
the  parallax  in  latitude ;  find  alfo  t  s,  which,  multiplied 
by  the  fecant  of  tv,  the  apparent  latitude,  gives  the  arc 
ov,  the  parallax  in  longitude. 

Hitherto  we  have  confidered  the  efteft  of  parallax,  up¬ 
on  fuppofition  that  the  Earth  is  a  fphere ;  but,  as  the 
Earth  is  a  fpheroid,  having  the  polar  diameter  Ihorter  than 
the  equatorial,  it  will  be  necelfary  to  (hew  how  the  com¬ 
putations  are  to  be  made  for  this  cafe.  The  following 
method  is  given  by  Clairaut:  Let  E  PQ ^_p  in  this  fi¬ 
gure,  be  the  Earth,  E  Qjhe  equatorial  and  P p  the  polar 

diameters. 
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diameters,  O  the  place  of  the  fpeftator,  H  C  R  the  ra¬ 
tional  horizon,  to  which  draw  ZONK  perpendicular; 
L  the  Moon,  join  LO,  LC,  L  K,  and  draw  C  V  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  LK.  Now,  to  compare  the  apparent  places 
feen  from  O  and  C,  let  us  compare  the  places  feen  from 
Q  and  K,  and  from  K  and  C.  Put  h  —  the  horizontal 
parallax  to  the  radius  O  C,  or  O  N,  which  is  very  nearly 


O  N  O  M  Y. 

have  bL  :  ba  ::  fin.  P b  X  fib .  pb 


hence  CLK: 


//X^X  cof.  dec. 


coi'.KCN 
This  there- 


cof.  P p  ■ 


,  ,  cof.  Lp — cof.  Pi  X  cof.  P* 

pb ;  hence  ba—b Lx - >  r  - : 

fin.  Pi  X  fin.  pb 
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hya 


fin.  pb 


fin.  Pi 


cof.  Pi 
fin.  pb 


•  cof.  Pi  X  cotan.  pb 


cof.  lat. 

by  a 
cof.  lat. 


X 


col.  230  28' 

cof.  Moon’s  lat.  “  ^  X  tan*  M°°n’S  lat’  Bl,t’  if 
CP  be  to  CE  as  1  is  to  1  -\-m,  and  x,  y,  —  the  fine  and  co¬ 
fine  of  the  latitude  of  the  place,  then  a=2myxy ;  hence  b& 


— zhmx  X- 


cof. 


23 


28' 


.  rA,r  ,  ,  „  fin.  dec.  x  tan.  Moon’s  lat, 
cot.Moon’slat. 

The  fign  —  becomes  -f-  if  the  declination  and  latitude  of 
the  Moon  be  of  different  affiedtions,  that  is,  one  fouth  and 
the  other  north.  The  latitude  here  ufed  is  that  feen  from 
the  centre  of  the  Earth.  This  correction  increafes  the 
Moon’s  difiance  from  the  pole,/?  of  the  ecliptic. 

To  find  the  correction  of  longitude,  or  the  angle  1. pa, 

we  have  La—Lpa  y  fin.  pL,  hence  L pa—  —  ;  but 

iin.  p L 

cL=iLx  fin.  i,  and  by  fpher.  trig.  fin.  Pi  ;  fin.  p  ::  fin. 

P p  ■  fin.  i  —  - — — ;  alfo  Lb—zhmx ;  hence  Lpa— 

lin.  Pi  r 


equal  to  it,  on  account  of  the  fmallnefs  of  the  angle 
C  O  N.  Let  C  0=2  1,  and  C  N  (the  fine  of  CON  to  that 
radius)  —a,  t—  tan.  of  the  angle  KCN  the  latitude  of 
the  place;  then  rad.  —  1  («-NK;  hence,  as  h 

—  the  angle  under  which  ON  (which  we  may  conlider  as 
equal  to  unity)  appears  when  feen  direCtly  at  the  Moon, 
we  have  hyta—  the  angle  under  which  N  K  would  ap¬ 
pear;  therefore  byi^-ta  —  the  horizontal  parallax  of 
O  K  ;  confidering  therefore  K  as  the  centre  of  a  fphere, 
and  KO  the  radius,  compute  the  parallax  as  before.  Now, 
as  the  planes  of  all  the  circles  of  declination  pafs  through 
P pt  in  eflimating  the  parallax  either  from  K  or  O,  the  pa¬ 
rallax  in  right  afeenfion  mull  be  the  fame,  becaufe  K  and 
O  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  fame  circle  of  declination;  the 
only  difference  therefore  between  the  effeCl  of  parallax  at 
K  and  O  mult  be  in  declination.  Now  at  K,  the  angular 
difiance  of  the  Moon  from  the  pole  P  is  LKP,  and  the 
angular  difiance  from  C  is  LCP;  the  difference  of  thefe 
two  angles,  therefore,  or  CLK,  is  the  difference  between 
the  parallax  in  declination  at  K  and  at  C,  and  this  angle 
C  L  K  is  always  to  be  added  to  the  polar  difiance  feen  from 
K  to  get  the  polar  difiance  from  C.  Now,  CLK—  hy  CV  ; 
but  the  angle  VCK  (=LCE)  is  the  Moon’s  declination, 

CN 

therefore  CV=:CK  X  cof.  dec.  alfo  CK 


alfo  Lb— zhmx ; 

cof. Ion.  ((  X  fin.  23°28' 


cof.  lat.  ’  ~  cof.  lat. 

fore  is  the  equation  of  declination  for  the  fpheroid,  to  be 
applied  to  find  the  parallax  in  declination  feen  from  C,  af¬ 
ter  having  calculated  the  effefl  of  parallax  in  declination 
for  a  fphere  whofe  centre  is  K  and  radius  KO.  There  is 
no  equation  for  the  parallax  in  right  afeenfion.  To  find 
how  this  equation -in  declination  will  affedt  the  latitude, 
let  P  be  the  pole  of  the  equator,  p 
the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  L  the  place 
of  the  Moon  feen  from  K,  and  b  feen 
from  C  ;  then  b  L  is  the  equation  in 
declination  ;  draw  La  perpendicular 
to  pb,  and  ba  is  the  equation  in  la¬ 
titude,  and  the  angle  ap  L  the  equa¬ 
tion  in  longitude.  Now,  confider¬ 
ing  b L  and  ba  as  the  variations  of 
the  two  fides  Lb,  pb,  whilfi  P p  and 
the  angle  P  remain  conftant,  we 


fin.  py  fin.  Lp 

zhmx  x  7. — yr, — 7 - r  —  ihmx  y  ,  ,  „  , 

fin.Pi>Xhn./?L  cof.  dec.  <(  X  cof.  lat.  <J 

—  (as  the  cof.  of  the  Moon’s  latitude  may  be  confidered 
.  .  ,  ,  fin.  230  2S'  .  , 

equal  to  unity)  zhmxy — — — - -  x  cof.  Ion.  (T  .  In 

col.  dec.  (J 

north  latitude,  we  muft  add  this  correction  to  the  longi¬ 
tude  feen  from  K,  in  the  figure  preceding  the  lafi,  when 
the  Moon  is  in  the  defeending  figns  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  but 
fubtratt  it  when  in  the  afeending  figns  o,  1,  2,9,  10,  n,to 
have  the  longitude  feen  from  C  ;  and  the  contrary  when 
the  latitude  of  the  place  is  fouth. 

According  to  the  Tables  of  Mayer,  the  greateft  paral¬ 
lax  of  the  Moon  (or  when  (he  is  in  her  perigee  and  in  op- 
poiition)  is  61' 32";  the  leafi  parallax  (or  when  in  her 
apogee  and  conjunction)  is  33'  52",  in  the  latitude  of  Pa¬ 
ris;  the  arithmetical  mean  of  thefe  is  57' 42"  ;  but  this  is 
not  the  parallax  at  the  mean  difiance,  becaufe  the  parallax 
varies  inverfely  as  the  difiance,  and  therefore  the  parallax 
at  the  mean  difiance  is  57'  24",  an  harmonic  mean  between 
the  two.  M.  de  Lambre  re-calculated  the  parallax  from 
the  fanfe  obfervations  from  which  Mayer  calculated  it, 
and  found  it  did  not  exaCtly  agree  with  Mayer’s.  He 
made  the  equatorial  parallax  57'  11-4".  M.  de  la  Lande 
makes  it  57'  5"  at  the  equator,  56'  S3’2''  at  the  pole,  and 
57'  1"  for  the  mean  radius  of  the  Earth,  fuppoling  the 
difference  of  the  equatorial  and  polar  diameters  to  be  — 
of  the  w  hole.  From  the  formula  of  Mayer,  the  equato¬ 
rial  parallax  is  57'  1 1 ‘4"  with  the  following  equations,  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  de  la  Lande  : 

57'  11  ’4' 


-3' 

7*7" 

cof.  ano.  <T 

+ 

10*0 

cof.  2  ano.  ({■ 

0-3 

cof.  3  ano.  <X 

— 

3  7  *3 

cof.  arg.  eveCtion 

o*3 

cof.  2  arg.  evect. 

+ 

26'Q 

cof.  2  difi.  ([  a  O 

I  ’O 

cof.  difi.  (f  a  © 

+ 

O'?. 

cof.  4  difi.  ({  a  O 

+ 

2*0 

cof.  2  (apo.  (J  —  0) 

JU 

O  *  2 

cof.  3  (apo.  (1—  O) 

+ 

1*0 

cof.  (arg.  eveCt.  4.  ano.  0) 

4* 

o-3 

cof.  (2  arg.  lat.  —  ano.  <J  cor.) 

— 

o-8 

cof.  (2  difi  ((  a0  -  ano.  0) 

• — 

°’7 

cof.  (2  difi.  (1  a  0  +  ano.  0) 

+ 

o*6 

cof.  (arg.  evedt.  —  mean  ano.  d) 

0*4 

cof.  2  (&—©),  or  2  (0  -f  fup.  $:) 
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+ 

0-3 

cof.  mean  ano.  Q 

4- 

0*2 

cof.  (mean  ano.  ((  — -  mean  ano.  Q) 

+ 

9*  I 

cof.  (2  dift.  Qa  ([  -f  mean  ano.  d  ) 

Let  r— i  the  femiaxis  major,  f=~-  the  femiaxis  minor, 
rv=.  the  line,  m  the  coline  of  the  angle  OCE ;  then,  from 
Conics,  the  fine  of  the  horizontal  polar  parallax  :  fine  of 

the  hor.  parallax  at  0  ::  f  rV-j-pV  ;  rf ;  hence  the  fine 

of  the  hor.  par.  at  0=z- — — - X  the  fine  of  the  hor. 

■\J  rV-j-pV 

polar  parallax.  If  r  :  p  ::  230  :  229,  we  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  Table  for  the  horizontal  parallax  for  every  degree  of 
latitude,  that  at  the  pole  being  unity  : 


Lat. 

Hor.  Par.  ] 

Lat. 

Hor.  Par. 

Lat. 

Hor.  Par. 

0° 

100438 

31° 

100321 

6 1° 

IOOIO3 

I 

10043 8 

32 

100314 

62 

100097  ! 

2  ! 

100437 

33 

IOO3O7 

63 

IOOO9I 

3 

100436 

34 

IOO3OO 

64 

100085 

4 

100433 

35 

100293 

65 

100079 

5 

100434 

36 

100286 

66 

100073 

6 

100432 

37 

I 00279 

67 

100067 

7 

100430 

38 

100272 

68 

100062 

8 

10042S 

39 

100265 

69 

100057 

9 

100426 

4° 

100257 

7° 

100052 

IO 

IOO424 

4i 

100250 

71 

100047 

I  I 

I 00421 

42 

100243 

72 

100042 

1  2 

10041 8 

43 

100235 

73 

100038 

13 

IOO.4  15 

44 

100227 

74 

100034 

14 

IOO4I 2 

45 

10021 9 

75 

100030 

1.5 

100408 

46 

10021 1 

76 

100026 

1 6 

IOP404 

47 

100203 

77 

100023 

17 

IOO4OO 

48 

100195 

78 

100020 

18 

100396 

49 

100187 

79 

10001 7 

19 

100391 

5° 

1001 80 

80 

IOOOI4 

20 

100386 

5i 

100173 

81 

100012 

21 

100381 

5  2 

100166 

82 

IOOO IO 

22 

100376 

53 

100159 

83 

100008 

23 

100371 

54 

IOOI52 

84 

100006 

24 

100365 

55 

100145 

85 

IOOOO4 

25 

100359 

56 

100138 

86 

IOOOO3 

26 

100353 

57 

1001 31 

87 

100002 

27 

100347 

58 

IOOI24 

8g 

IOOOOI 

28 

100341 

59 

1001 17 

89 

I OOOOO 

29 

100335 

60 

1001 10 

90 

100000 

3° 

100328 

Hence,  by  multiplying  the  polar  parallax  by  the  num¬ 
ber  conefponding  to  any  latitude,  it  gives  the  horizontal 
parallax  at  that  latitude.  From  the  theorem,  the  parallax 
may  be  very  eafily  calculated  for  any  other  ratio  of  the 
diameters  of  the  Earth. 

In  tire  fpheroid,  befides  the  parallax  in  right  afeenfion 
and  declination,  latitude  and  longitude,  there  is  alfoa  pa¬ 
rallax  in  azimuth,  and  alfo  a  correction  of  the  parallax  in 
altitude.  For  the  plane,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  fur- 
face  at  O,  always  palles  through  O  N,  and  therefore  the 
azimuth  feen  from  O  or  N  and  from  C  mult  be  different, 
except  when  the  body  is  on  the  meridian,  in  which  cafe 
the  plane  alfo  paffes  through  C  ;  and  the  altitude  feen 
from  N  mult  alfo  be  different  from  that  feen  from  C. 
Hence,  having  compared  the  parallax  between  O  and  N  in 
altitude,  we  fhall  want  a  correction  for  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  altitudes  and  azimuths  feen  from  N  and  C,  in 

the  figure  prece¬ 
ding  the  lalt.  Let, 
therefore,  CN  in 
this  figure,  rep  re - 
fent  CN  in  the 
foregoing  figure  ; 
L  the  Moon,  LCR. 
a  plane  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  hori¬ 
zon,  and  then  will 


N  C  R  be  the  azimuth  feen  from  C  i  draw  N  M  perpendi¬ 
cular  tpCR,  M  S  perpendicular  to  CL,  and  LR  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  horizon  ;  and  let  m  and  n  be  the  fine  and 
coline  of  NCM,  r  the  fine  of  M  C  S,  a  —  CN,  the 
line  of  CON  in  the  firlt  figure  above-mentioned,  and 
c  the  cofine  of  I,  NR,  and  let  d^z  the  diftance  of  the 
Moon  ;  then  «fc=RN,  wta— MN.  Now,  the  line  CO,  or 
unity,  at  the  diltance  d  appears  under  an  angle  k  when 

fecndireCUy;  hence  -  :  h  ::  :  the  angle  NRC™— ~ 

d  cd  c 

the  difference  of  the  azimuths  feen  from  C  and  N.  Alfo, 
as  the  arc  parallel  to  the  horizon  between  any  two  fecon- 
daries  to  it  varies  as  the  coline  of  the  altitude,  the  arc  of 
the  difference  of  the  azimuths  at  the  altitude  of  the  Moon 
—hma—hx  MN.  Now,  as  the  plane  NML  is  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  CLM,  and  NM  is  extremely  fmall,  the  altitudes 
feen  from  N  and  M  will  not  fenfibly  differ  ;  hence  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  altitudes  at  N  and  C  is  the  angle 
CLM— /;xSM—  /iXrxCM=j5x!'X'tX«'  If  the  Moon 
be  to  th  ej'outk  of  the  prime  vertical,  we  mu  ft  fubtrad  this 
correction  from  the  altitude  at  N  to  get  the  altitude  at  C ; 
if  it  be  to  the  north ,  we  mull  add  the  correction. 

But  the  molt  elegant  and  (imple  method  of  finding  the 
parallax  in  latitude  and  longitude  on  a  fpheroid,  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  given  by  Mayer.  The  parallax  at  any  place  0  in 
the  fpheroid  is  the  fame  as  on  a  fphere  whofe  radius  is  CO, 
and  latitude  OCE,  as  ftiewn  in  the  figure  above-mentioned, 
preceding  the  two  laft;  fubtraCt  therefore  the  angle  COK 
(found  in  the  following  Table)  from  the  latitude  OvE  on 
the  fpheroid,  and  you  get  the  angle  OCE  the  latitude  of 
the  point  0  reduced  to  a  fphere.  Alfo  the  horizontal  pa¬ 
rallax  which  is  made  ufe  of  muft  be  adapted  to  the  radius 
OC ,  by  diminifhirig  the  equatorial  horizontal  parallax  by  a 
quantity  correfponding  to  the  difference  between  CE  and 
CO.  This  diminution  is  alfo  found  in  the  fame  Table. 
The  latitude  thus  reduced,  and  the  horizontal  parallax 
thus  found,  are  to  be  employed  in  computing  the  Moon’s 
parallaxes  in  longitude,  latitude,  right  afeenfion,  and  de¬ 
clination,  which  will  now  be  performed  by  the  rule  above 
given,  founded  on  the  hypothefis  of  the  Ea'rth  being  a 
fphere;  for,  by  means  of  the  Table,  both  the  bafe  of  the 
parallax,  and  the  latitude  of  the  place,  are  referred  to  the 
Earth’s  centre. 
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Elevation  of  the  Pole,  and  Equatorial  Parallax. 


Elev. of 
Pole. 

Equatorial  Parallax. 

Reduct,  of 
Elevat. 
of  Pole. 

54'  | 

57'  I 

6  o' 

Reduction  of  Parallax. 

o° 

—  o-o* 

—  o-o" 

—  O’O" 

—  o'  0" 

6 

0*  2 

O*  2 

O’  2 

3  6 

12 

o-6 

0-7 

0-7 

6  4 

18 

1  '4 

i*4 

i  ‘5 

8  57 

24 

2‘3 

2’5 

2  ‘6 

ii  6 

30 

3'5 

3'7 

3*9 

12  56 

36 

4‘9 

yl 

5‘4 

14  12 

42 

6-3 

6-7 

7*o 

14  5 1 

48 

7.7 

8-2 

8-6 

14  5 1 

54 

9 ' 2 

9*7 

I O  “  2 

1412 

60 

10-5 

in 

11 '7 

12  56 

66 

1 1  ‘7 

I  284 

13-0 

1 1  6 

72 

12*7 

i3’4 

I4'1 

8  57 

78 

i3'4 

I4'3 

14-9 

6  4 

84 

13*9 

J4’6 

15-4 

3  6 

90 

i4'i 

14.8 

15-6 

0  0 

Ex.  If  the  latitude  on  the  fpheroid  be  63°,  and  the 
equatorial  parallax  be  56',  what  are  the  reductions  ?  The 
reduction  of  the  parallax  is  11-5",  and  of  the  elevation  of 
the  pole  it  is  35"  ;  hence  the  reduced  latitude  is~6a°  59'  5", 
and  the  parallax  55'  48 ‘s". 

1  To 
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To  DETERMINE  the  RefRaCTIONT 
Take  the  altitude  of  the  Sun,  or  a  (tar  whole  right  af- 
ceniion  and  declination  are  known,  and  note  the  time  by 
the  clock  ;  obferve  alfo  the  times  of  their  tranfits  over  the 
meridian ;  then  find  the  hour  angle  ;  hence,  in  the  triangle 
P  7.x,  we  know  PZ  and  Pw  the  complements  of  latitude 
and  declination,  and  the  angle  x  P  Z,  to  find  the  fide  Z  x, 
the  complement  of  which  is  the  altitude,  the  difference 
between  which  and  the  obferved  altitude  is  the  refraction 
at  that  altitude. 


Ex.  On  May  i,  1738,  at  5h.  20'  in  the  morning,  Caffini 
obferved  the  altitude  of  the  Sun’s  centre  at  Paris  to  be 
50  o'  14",  and  the  Sun  paffed  the  meridian  at  iah.  o',  o". 
to  find  the  refraCtion,  the  latitude  being  48°  5©'  19",  and 
the  declination  was  150  o'  25".  The  Sun's  diftance  front 
the  meridian  was  6h.  40',  which  gives  ioo°  for  the  hour 
angle  w  PZ  ;  alfo  PZ=4i°  9'  50,  and  P*=:740  59'  35''; 
hence  Zx— 85°  10'  S",  confequently  the  true  altitude  was 
40  49'  52”.  Now  to  50  o'  14",  the  apparent  altitude,  add 
9"  for  tire  parallax,  and  we  have  30  o'  23"  for  the  appa¬ 
rent  altitude  corrected  for  parallax  ;  hence  50  o'  23"  — 
4°  49'  52"  10'  31'',  the  refraCtion  at  the  apparent  alti¬ 

tude  50  o'  14". 

Otr,  Take  the  greateft  and  1-eaft  altitude  of  a  circumpo¬ 
lar  (tar  which  pafies  through,  or  very  near,  the  zenith, 
when  it  pafies  the  meridian  above  the  pole  ;  then  the  re- 
fraCtion  being  nothing  in  the  zenith,  we  (hall  have  the  true 
diftance  of  the  ftar  from  the  pole  at  that  obfervation,  the 
altitude  of  the  pole  above  the  horizon  being  previoufly 
determined;  but,  when  the  ftar  pafies  the  meridian  under 
tiie  pole,  we  (ball  have  its  difiance  affeCted  by  refraCtion, 
and  the  difference  of  the  two  obferved  diftances  above  and 
below  the  pole  gives  the  refraCtion  at  the  apparent  alti¬ 
tude  below  the  pole. 

Ex.  M.  de  la  Caille  obferved  at  Paris  a  fiar  to  pafs  the 
meridian  within  6'  of  the  zenith,  and  confequently  at  the 
diftance  of  41 0  4' from  the  pole  ;  hence  it  muft  pafs  the 
meridian  under  fhe  pole  at  the  fame  diftance,  or  at  the 
altitude  70  46' ;  but  the  obferved  altitude  at  that  time  was 
70  52'  25";  hence  the  refraCtion  was  6'  25"  at  that  appa¬ 
rent  altitude. 

M.  de  ia  Caille  alfo  employed  obfervations  made  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  01  der  toafeertain  the  re¬ 
fraCtion.  The  method  he  made  ufe  of  was  this  :  The 
diftance  of  the  parallels  of  Paris  and  the  Cape  was  found 
to  be  about  82°  46',  the  half  of  which  is  4i°23';  there¬ 
fore  a  ftar  vertical  to  a  parallel  in  the  middle  between  Paris 
and  the  Cape,  muft  be  at  the  zenith  diftance  of  41°  23' 
from  each.  Now,  the  fum  of  the  apparent  zenith  diftan- 
cesof  fuchaftarwas  found  to  be  82°  44' 46",  which  there¬ 
fore  is  the  diftance  of  the  two  parallels,  diminiftied  by^tlie 
fum  of  the  two  refraCtions  at  the  zenith  diftance  410  23', 
for  refraCtion  elevating  a  ftar,  muft  make  tire  apparent  ze¬ 
nith  diftance  of  each  ftar  lefs  than  the  true  diftance.  Next, 
the  apparent  altitude  of  the  pole  at  the  Cape  was  obferved 
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to  be  330  56'  49,i",  and  the  altitude  at  Pans' to  be  48°  52' 
27-5",  the  fum  of  tlvefe  two  apparent  altitudes  is  X20  49' 

1 6 ’6",  the  diftance  of  the  parallels  increafed  by  the  fum 
of  the  two  refraCtions  correfponding  to  the  altitude  of 
eacli  pole.  The  difference  of  thefe  two  determinations  is 
4'  30'6",  for  the  (uni  of  the  four  refraCtions.  Now,  ta¬ 
king  the- refraCtion  to  be  as  the  tangent  of  the  zenith  dif- 
tance,  he  found  the  tangents  of  41°  23',  and  of  the  com¬ 
plement  of  the  altitudes  of  the  two  poles,  and  divided 
4'  30-6"  into  four  parts  in  the  ratio  of  thefe  tangents,  nu¬ 
king  the  refraCtion  a  fortieth  part  lefs  at  the  Cape  than  at 
Paris,  as  he  had  obferved  it;  hence  he  got  1' 36  5"  for 
the  refraCtion  at  the  altitude  330  56'  49- 1'-’  at  the  Cape, 
and  58-2"  at  the  altitude  48°  52'  27-5"  at  Paris  ;  alfo  57-2" 
for  the  refraCtion  at  the  zenith  diftance  410  23'at  the  Cape, 
and  38-7"  for  the  refraction  at  tiie  zenith  diftance  41°  23, 
at  Paris.  The  altitudes  and  zenith  diftances  corrected  by 
thefe  refraCtions  give  82°  46' 42''- for  the  true  diftance  of 
the  parallels  of  Paris  and  the  Cape. 

Having  determined  the  refraCtion  at  the  altitude  4S0  52' 
27 -3"  at  Paris,  he  calculated  the  refraCtions  from  that  al¬ 
titude  up  to  the  zenith,  upon  fuppofttion  that  they  were 
as  the  tangents  of  the  zenith  diftances,  and  hence  he  knew 
the  refraCtions  at  thefe  altitudes  at  the  Cape.  Therefore, 
by  taking  the  meridian  altitudes  of  ftars  from  (even  to 
forty-eight  degrees  at  Paris,  and  t lie  correfponding  meri¬ 
dian  altitudes  at  the  Cape,  and  correcting  thele  latter  foi 
refraCtion;  he  got  the  refraCtion  from  feven  to  forty-eight 
degrees  at  Paris;  for  the  fum  of  the  two  true  zenith  dif¬ 
tances  was  82°  46'  42";  therefore,  knowing  the  true  zenith 
diftance  at  the  Cape,  the  true  zenith  diftance  at  Paris  v\us 
known,  the  difference  between  which  and  the  apparent 
zenith  diftance  was  the  refraCtion.  Thus  M.  de  la  Caille 
formed  his  Table  of  refraCtions.  His  method  was  very 
ingenious  ;  but,  from  more  accurate  obfervations  lince  his 
time,  it  appears,  that  his  refraCtions  are  a  little  too  great. 
This  Dr.  Mafkelyne  lias  clearly  (hewn  in  the  Phil.  Tranf. 
for  1787..  By  comparing  the  fum  of  the  two  apparent 
zenith  diftances  of  ftars  obferved  at  a  low  altitude  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  and  confequently  at  an  high  altitude  at  the  Cape,  and 
at  an  high  altitude  at  Paris,  and  therefore  at  a  low  altitude 
at  the  Cape* -he  found  the  refraCtion  at  the  Cape  to  be  a 
fortieth  part  lefs  than  at  Paris. 

Bofcovich  proposes  toftind  the  refraCtion  by  the  circum¬ 
polar  ftars,  only  by  knowing  its  variation  at  different  alti¬ 
tudes.  Let  a  and  a'  be  the  apparent  meridian  zenith  dif¬ 
tances  of  a  ftar  above  and  below  the  pole  ;  x  and  x'  the 
refpeftive  refraCtions  ;  b  and  b‘  the  apparent  meridian  ze¬ 
nith  diftances  of  another  ftar  below  and  above  the  pJe  ; 
z  and  z'  the  correfponding  refraCtions  ;  then  the  true  dif¬ 
tance  will  be  a-f-.v,  a'-f-.r',  and  b-\-z,  i'-j-z';  and,  as  the 
diftance  of  the  pole  from  the  zenith  is  equal  to  half  the 
fum  of  the  greateft  and  leaft  true  zenith  diftances,  a+.v 

-j-  a  -j-  x  b  — | — 1  z *-j—  b'  — z  ;  hence  (dj  r -j —  x  — z — z b  b' 

— a — a'.  Now  taking,  at  firft,  the  refractions  to  be  as  the 
tangent  of  the  zenith  diftances,  we  have  tan.  a  :  tan.  a' :: 

,  xtan.a'  -  _  _  .vtan.5 

x:x— - ;  for  the  lame  realon  z  == - ,  z' 

tan.  a  tan.  a 

vx  fan.  b: 


tan.  a 


;  fubftitute  thefe  in  the  equation  ( A ),  and  we 


get  A; 


b-\-b' — a — -a'x  tan.  a 


—  ;  hence  the  other  re- 


’tan.  a-j-  tan.  a' —  tan.  b —  tan . b' 
fractions  are  known.  But,  as  the  refraCtions  vary  mere 
accurately  as  the  tangent  of  the  zenith  diftance  diminiftied 
by  three  times  the  refraCtion,  put  a — 3.x -=m,  a' — 3-v'~ 
m\  b  —  3 z  —  n,  o'  —  32'  —  it',  and  we  have  x  — 


b-\- b‘ — a — a'  X  fan.  m 


the  correCt  refraCtion 


at  the  apparent  altitude  a;  hence  we  know  x' zzz 
x  tan.  m'  tX  lan.a  ,  ,  jcftui.  1/ 

- ,  — - ,  and  z  — - The  01  c- 

tan.  m  tan.  m.  tan.  m  1 

ration  may  be  ftiortened,  by  taking  3.V,  3.x',  32,  3 z‘,  from 
5  T  ta’e 
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ti:e  common  Tables.  As  a-{-x,  a'— j— a',  are  the  true  ze¬ 
nith  diftances  of  one  of  the  liars  below  and  above  the 
pole,  the  true  zenith  diftance  of  the  pole  will  be  one-half 
®f  a-\-x-\-a'~\-x',  which  is  the  complement  of  the  latitude 
o-f  the  place. 

Dr.  Bradley  determined  the  refraftion  in  the  following 
manner:  He  obferved  the  pole  liar,  and  other  circumpo¬ 
lar  liars,  above  and  below  the  pole,  and  from  thence  de¬ 
duced  the  apparent  zenith  diftance  of  the  pole.  By  the 
apparent  and  equal  zenith  diftances  of  the  Sun  at  the  two 
equinoxes,  having  at  the  fame  time  oppofite  right  afcen- 
fions,  as  found  by  comparing  its  obferved  tranfits  over  the 
meridian  with  thofe  of  the  fixed  ftars,  he  found  the  appa¬ 
rent  zenith  diftance  of  the  equator,  which  diminilhed  by 
parallax,  and  added  to  the  apparent  zenith  diftance  of 
the  pole,  gave  a  fum  lefs  than  ninety  degrees  by  the  fum 
of  the  two  refractions  belonging  to  the  pole  and  meridian 
•altitude  of  the  equator.  For  the  fum  of  the  two  true  ze¬ 
nith  diftances  equal  ninety  degrees;  but  the  true  diftance 
of  each  is  diminilhed  by  refraction,  and  therefore  the  fum 
(after  the  correction  for  parallax)  mult  be  lefs  than  ninety 
degrees  by  the  fum  of  the  two  refraftions.  Now,  he  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  the  difference  of  the  refraftions  at  thefe  alti¬ 
tudes  came  out  w  ithin  2",  or  3",  from  the  belt  tables  then 
extant,  whether  deduced  folely  from  obfervations,  or  part¬ 
ly  from  obfervation  and  partly  from  theory.  Hence,  know¬ 
ing  the  fum  and  difference  of  the  refractions,  he  knew  the 
retraftion  at  each  altitude.  He  afterwards  more  accurate¬ 
ly  divided  the  fum  of  the  two  refraftions,  by  taking  the 
parts  in  proportion  to  the  tangents  of  the  zenith  diftances. 
The  apparent  zenith  diftance  of  the  equator,  by  the  mean 
of  twenty  obfervations  in  1746-47  he  found  to  be  510  27' 
28'' ;  and  the  mean  apparent  zenith  diftance  of  the  pole,  by 
obfervations  made  between  1730  and  1752, was  30'  35" 
the  fum  of  which  being  89°  58'  3'',  the  fum  of  the  two  re¬ 
fractions  is  1'  5 •/" ;  confequently  the  polar  refraftion  is 
451",  and  the  equatorial  1'  1 1^" ;  therefore,  the  latitude 
of  Greenwich  Obfervatory  is  510  28'  394''.  Dr.  Bradley 
here  fuppofed  the  Sun’s  horizontal  parallax  to  to  be  iof"; 
but  Dr.  Malkelyne  obferves,  that  had  he  taken  it  8J",  as 
determined  from  the  two  laft  tranfits  of  Venus  over  the 
Sun;  the  refraftion  at  forty-five  degrees,  which  lie  fixed  at 
57”,  would  have  come  out  56^",  and  the  latitude  of  the 
Obfervatory  5i°28'4o".  Dr.  Bradley  having  thus  fet¬ 
tled  the  refraftion  at  the  altitude  of  the  equator  and  pole, 
could  calculate  the  refraftion  at  all  higher  altitudes,  or  for 
all  ftars  between  the  equator  and  pole,  by  taking  it  as  the 
tangent  of  the  zenith  diftances,  which  would  be  very  ac¬ 
curate  for  all  filth  altitudes.  Hence,  by  taking  the  alti¬ 
tudes  of  the  circumpolar  ftars  above  and  below  the  pole, 
and  knowing  the  refraftion  above,  he  immediately  got  the 
refraftion  at  the  lower  altitudes;  for,  knowing  the  retrac¬ 
tion  at  the  altitude  above  the  pole,  he  knew  the  true  alti¬ 
tude  above,  and,  knowing  the  altitude  of  the  pole,  lie  got 
the  true  diftance  of  the  ftar  from  the  pole;  which,  fub- 
trafted  from  the  altitude  of  the  pole,  gave  the  true  altitude 
beloiv,  the  difference  between  which  and  the  apparent  al¬ 
titude  was  the  refraftion.  When  the  weight  and  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  air  remains  the  fame,  he  found  that  the  refrac¬ 
tion  varied  as  the  tangent  of  the  zenith  diftance  diminilhed 
by  three  times  the  refraftion  found  by  the  common  rule  ; 
and,  having  fixed  the  refraftion  at  forty-five  degrees  (whofe 
tangent,  if  radius  — 1,  is  unity)  to  be  57",  if  r—  the  re¬ 
fraftion  in  the  tables,  z—  the  apparent  zenith  diftance,  he 
got  this  proportion,  r  :  57"  ::  tan.  z — 3 r  :  x.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  rule  to  find  the  refraftion  at  all  altitudes  is 
thus :  Let  the  apparent  zenith  diftance  be  z,  then  the  re¬ 
fraftion  will  be  nearly  57"X  tan.  z,  which  put  — r;  and 
the  correft  mean  refraftion  will  be  57"  X  tan.  z — 3r.  If 
at  very  low  altitudes  it  fhould  be  required  to  have  the  re- 

•Vaftion  more  correftiy,  put  57"Xtan.z — 2r—r'>  and  the 
sefraftion  becomes  57"  X  tan.  2—3 r'.  Let  the  refraftion 
at  rhe  apparent  zenith  diftance  70°  be  required;  The  tan- 

1 


gent  of  700  is  2-747;  hence  57"x 2-747=2' 36-6",  which 
multiplied  by  3  and  fubtrafted  from  70°  gives  69°  52'  10", 
the  tangent  of  which  is  2-728;  therefore  57"X 2-728— 
2'  35'5">  the  mean  refraction  at  the  apparent  zenith  dif¬ 
tance  70  degrees. 

The  inftrument  invented  by  Mr.  Ramfden,  Called  a  cir~ 
cular  injlrument,  and  explained  under  the  article  Qua¬ 
drant,  is  admirably  calculated  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  refraftion  at  all  altitudes  ;  for,  by  taking  the  altitude 
and  azimuth  of  a  body  whofe  declination  is  known,  the 
true  altitude  may  be  immediately  computed  from  the  lac 
titude  of  the  place,  declination  of  the  body,  and  obferved 
azimuth ;  hence  the  difference  between  the  obferved  and 
computed  altitudes  gives  the  refraftion  at  that  apparent 
altitude. 

The  refraftion  being  found  to  vary  in  different  dates  of 
the  air,  the  next  enquiry  is,  what  allowance  muft  be  made 
for  any  variation  of  the  temperature  and  weight  of  the  air, 
from  any  ftandard  which  we  make  the  mean.  Dr.  Bradley 
made  29-6  incites  the  mean  ftandard  for  the  barometer; 
and,  as  Mr.  Haukfbee  had  determined  from  experiment 
that  the  refraftion  was  in  proportion  to  the  denfity  of  the 
air,  it  muft  alfo  be  as  the  altitude  of  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer.  Now,  in  the  mean  (tate  of  the  air,  that  is, 
when  the  barometer  is  at  29-6  inches,  and  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer  at  fifty  degrees,  the  refraftion  :  57"  :: 

tan.  z — 3r  :  1  ;  hence,  at  any  altitude  (a)  of  the  mercury. 


the  refraftion  :  57"  ::  ax  tan.  z — 31-  :  29-6.  The  re¬ 
fraftion,  thus  correfted  for  the  variation  of  the  weight  of 
the  air,  agrees  very  well  with  obfervations.  The  next 
tiling  to  be  done  is,  to  find  bow  the  refraftion  varies  in 
different  temperatures.  M.  de  la  Caille  found,  that  the 
refraftion  was  diminilhed  -Jj  part  from  an  increafe  of  ten 
degrees  in  the  altitude  of  the  mercury  in  the  thermome¬ 
ter  of  Reaumur.  Mayer  obferved  that  the  refraftion  va¬ 
ried  about  2*2-  part  for  ten  degrees  of  variation.  M.  Bon¬ 
ner  made  fome  experiments  in  order  to  determine  the  va¬ 
riation  of  refraftion  arifing  from  that  of  the  temperature; 
calling  the  refraftion  unity  for  the  altitude  ten  degrees  of 
the  thermometer,  he  found  the  refraftion  to  be  0-92  at 
the  altitude  thirty  degrees,  or  diminilhed  for  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  ten  degrees ;  and,  at  eight  degrees  below  nothing, 

he  found  the  refraftion  to  be  1-085  or  — 1 — ,  for  a  varia¬ 


tion  of  ten  degrees.  The  mean  of  thefe  differ  but  very 
little  from  the  determination  of  Mayer.  The  obferva¬ 
tions,  upon  which  Dr.  Bradley  formed  his  rate  of  variation, 
have  never  been  publilhed.  He  ufed  Fahrenheit’s  ther¬ 
mometer,  and  fixed  the  mean  temperature  at  fifty  degrees ; 
and,  if  h°  be  any  other  altitude,  he  found  that  the  refrac- 

JlQ - i--?  ro° 

tion  varied  in  the  ratio  of  400°  :  ^°4-35°°>  or  1  : - — — 

Hence,  allowing  for  the  variation  of  temperature  and 

weight,  he  found,  the  true  refraftion  :  57"  ::  °  -  X  tan. 

29-6 

-  1  - ^ ^0° 

z — 3r  '•  - 5 — •  And  this  agrees  very  accurately  with 

the  rule  deduced  by  Mayer. 


When  the  Sun  is  in  the  horizon,  the  rays  in  palling  ve¬ 
ry  obliquely  through  the  atmofphere  are  fo  far  feparated, 
that  M.  Bouguer,  in  a  work  entitled  Traite  d’Optique  fur 
la  Gradation  de  la  Lumiere,  lias  concluded  from  experi¬ 
ment,  that  the  intenfity  of  light  is  1354  times  Lefs  than 
when  the  Sun  is  in  the  zenith.  M.  de  Mairan  thinks,  that 
the  weaknefs  of  the  Sun’s  rays  in  the  former  cafe  is  prin¬ 
cipally  to*-be  attributed  to  the  quantity  of  vapours  with 
which  the  lower  parts  of  the  atmofphere  are  always  filled. 


To  determine  the  Place  of  the  Moon’s  Apogee. 

Compare  the  obferved  place  of  the  Moon  at  any  time 
with  the  place  obferved  at  any  time  afterwards  ;  take  the 
mean  motion  eorrefponding  to  the  interval  of  time,  and 

add 
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add  it  to  the  Moon’s  place  at  the  firft  obfervation,  and  the 
difference  between  that  fum  and  the  Moon’s  place  at  the 
fecond  obfervation  fhevvs  the  effect  of  the  equation  of  the 
orbit  between  thefe  two  fituations  of  the  Moon.  Repeat 
this  for  a  great  many  intervals,  and  mark  thole  where  the 
difference  between  the  fum  before-mentioned  and  the 
Moon’s  true  place  is  greatefl  both  in  excels  and  defeat. 
If  the  greatefl  excefs  and  defedt  be  equal,  it  is  a  proof 
that  at  the  time  of  the  firft  obfervation,  the  Moon  was  in 
its  apogee  or  perigee,  and  that  its  true  and  mean  places 
were  the  fame.  In  this  cafe  each  of  thefe  differences  is 
the  greatefl  equation  of  the  Moon’s  orbit.  If  the  greateft 
excefs  and  defedt  be  not  equal,  half  the  fum  will  meafure 
the  greatefl  equation  ;  and,  if  front  the  greateft  equation 
we  fubtracl  the  lead  of  the  differences,  we  (hall  have  the 
equation  of  the  Moon  at  the  time  of  the  firft  obfervation. 
M.  Cafilni  ufes  the  place  of  the  Moon  as  determined  from 
its  eclipfes,  feledting  thofe  which  were  proper  for  this  pur- 
pofe;  and,  although  the  apogee  has  moved  in  the  interval, 
yet,  as  the  true  and  mean  place  of  the  Moon  always  coin¬ 
cide  at  the  apogee,  it  will  not  affedt  the  conclufion.  Flem. 
d' AJlron.  p.  297. 

Hence  to  find  the  place  of  the  apogee,  let  AM  PV  be 
the  orbit  of  the  Moon,  A  the  apogee,  P  the  perigee,  C 
the  centre  of  the  orbit,  T  the  Earth  in  the  focus,  F  the 
other  focus,  M  the  place  of  the  Moon 
at  the  time  of  the  firft  obfervation  ; 
produce  TM  to  R,  take  MRrzMF, 
and  join  R  F.  From  the  greateft  e- 
quation  find  the  ratio  of  AC  to  CT; 
tiiis  being  known,  we  have,  As  TF 
is  to  T  R  lo  is  fin.  T  R  F  to  fin.  T  F  R , 
or  AFR;  now  FRT=|FMT  the 
equation  of  the  Moon  at  the  firft  ob¬ 
fervation,  upon  the  fimple  elliptic  hy- 
pothefis  ;  hence  we  know  AFR,  from  v\  hich  fub  tract 
FRT,  and  we  get  ATM  the  Moon’s  diflance  from  its 
apogee. 

Let  the  firft  eclipfe,  with  which  the  others  are  to  be 
compared,  be  a  total  one,  the  middle  of  which  happened 
at  Paris  on  December  10,  1685,  at  job.  38'.  10".  mean 
time.  The  true  place  of  the  Sun  at  that  time,  by  calcu¬ 
lation,  was  8f.  190.  40'.  and  confequently  the  Moon’s 
place  was  2L  190.  40'.  Let  the  next  eclipfe  be  the  total 
one  on  May  16,  1696,  the  middle  of  which  was  12I1.  7'. 
5-6".  mean  time  at  Paris,  and  the  Moon’s  place  was  7 f. 
a<5°.  53'.  35".  Now  in  this  interval  of  ten  years  (of  which 
three  were  biffextiles)  157b.  ih.  29'.  46".  the  mean  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Moon,  omitting  the  complete  revolutions,  was 
5L  120.  53'.  10".  this  added  to  2 f.  190.  40'.  the  place  at 
the  firft  eclipfe,  gives  Sf.  20.  33'.  10".  for  the  mean  place 
at  the  fecond  eclipfe,  the  difference  between  which  and 
the  true  place  7C  26°.  53'.  3  5".  is  50  39'  35".  The  next 
eclipfe  compared  with  the  firfi  was  that  on  March  15,  1699, 
the  middle  of  which  was  at  7b.  14'.  mean  time  at  Paris, 
at  which  time  the  Moon’s  true  place  was  5 f,  250.  28'.  41". 
Now  in  this  interval  of  thirteen  years  (of  which  three  were 
biffextiles)  94d.  20I1.  35'.  50’'.  the  mean  motion  of  the 
Moon,  omitting  the  revolutions,  was  3L  i°.  24'.  47".  this 
■added  to  2L  19'.  40'.  the  place  at  the  firft  eclipfe,  gives 
5L  210.  4'.  47".  for  the  mean  place  at  this  third  eclipfe, 
the  difference  between  which  and  5L  250.  28'.  41".  the 
true  place  is  40.  23'.  54".  Now  in  the  former  cafe,  the 
true  place  was  lefs  than  the  mean  place  by  5L  390.  35'.  and 
in  the  latter  cafe,  the  mean  place  is  the  leaft  by  40  23  54". 
Thefe  are  the  greateft  differences  of  all  the  eclipfes  be¬ 
tween  1685  and'1720.  Now  the  fum  of  thefe  differences 
is  io°  3'  29”,  and  the  half  fum  is  50  1'  44-5"  the  greateft 
equation  of  the  Moon’s  orbit  deduced  from  theft? obfterva- 
tions.  And  if  from  50  1'  44'5"  we  take  40  23'  54'',  the 
leaft  difference,  we  have  37'  50-5"  for  the  equation  of  the 
Moon  at  the  time  of  the  firff  eclipfe  ;  and  this  taken  from 
af.  1 90.  40'.  the  true  place  of  the  Moon  at  that  time,  gives 
af.  190.  2'.  10".  for  the  mean  place  of  the  Moon  on  Dec. 
10,  1685,  at  toh.  38'.  10".  mean  time  at  Paris.  This 
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therefore  may  be  conlidered  as  an  epoch  of  the  mean  place 
of  the  Moon.  This  is  the  method  ufed  by  M.  Caflini. 
But  the  belt  method  is,  to  oblerve  accurately  the  place  of 
the  Moon  for  a  whole  revolution  as  often  as  it  can  be 
done,  and  by  comparing  the  true  and  mean  motions,  the 
greateft  difference  will  be  double  the  equation.  If  two 
obfervations  be  found,  where  the  difference  of  the  true 
and  mean  motions  is  nothing,  the  Moon  muff;  then  have 
been  in  its  apogee  and  perigee.  Mayer  makes  the  mean 
eccentricity  o-05503;68,  and  correfponding  greateft  equa¬ 
tion  6°  18'  31  -6".  It  is  6°  18'  32"  in  his  laft  tables  pub- 
lilhedbyMr.  Mafon,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Mafkelyne. 

To  determine  the  place  of  the  apogee,  from  M.  Cafiini’s 
obfervations,  we  have  the  greateft  equation  =5°  T  44*5", 
therefore,  570  17'  48 •  8 "  :  z°  30'  ::  AC— 100000  : 

C7'~4388  for  the  Moon’s  eccentricity.  Alfo  TF~ 8776  : 
771=200000  ::  fin.  TRF— 18'  S5'25"  '■  fin.  777?,  or  AFR, 
=7°  12'  20",  from  which  take  7"7?7r=i8'  55-25",  and  we 
have  ATM =6°  53'  25''  the  diflance  of  the  Moon  from  its 
apogee;  add  this  to  zf.  190.  40'.  the  true  place  of  the 
Moon,  and  it  gives  2 f.  26°.  33'.  25".  for  the  place  of  the 
apogee  on  December  10,  1685,  at  ioh.  38'.  10".  mean 
time  at  Paris.  This  therefore  may  be  confidered  as  ail 
epoch  of  the  place  of  the  apogee. 

If  we  Compare  the  fame  eclipfe  in  1685  with  two  others, 
one  of  which  happened  on  July  7,  1675,  and  the  other  on 
April  14,  1642,  we  fhall  get  the  equation  of  the  orbit  50 
2'  14",  differing  only  thirty-feven  feconds  from  the  other 
determination.  Alfo  the  place  of  the  apogee  at  the  eclipfe 
in  16S5,  conies  out  2L  250.  57'.  58V._vvh.ich  is  35'  27"  lefs 
advanced  than,  by  the  former  cafe.  If  the  Moon’s  place 
be  determined  by  obfervation  at  any  time  when  it  is  not 
eclipfed,  the  fame  method  may  be  applied,  and  the  way 
to  get  at  the  greateft  accuracy  is  to  make  a  great  number 
of  inch  comparifons,  and  take  the  mean. 

To  determine  the  mean  Motion  of  the  Apogee.  Find  its  place 
at  different  times,  and  compare  the  difference  of  the  places 
with  the  interval  of  the  time  between.  To  do  this,  we 
muff  firff  compare  obfervations  at  a  fmall  diflance  from 
each  other,  left  we  fnould  be  deceived  in  a  whole  revo¬ 
lution  ;  and  then  we  can  compare  thofe  at  a  greater  dif- 
tance.  Now  we  may  either  compute  the  place  of  the  apo¬ 
gee  at  feveral  times,  or  we  may  find  it  from  knowing  the 
place  once,  according  to  the  following  method,  given  by 
M.  Caffini  in  his  Aftronomy,  p.307.  The  place  of  the  ' 
apfide  has  been  determined  for  Dec.  10,  1685  ;  and  to  find 
from  thence  its  place  at  any  other  time,'  obferve  the  true 
place  of  the  Moon  at  that  time  ;  and  find  the  mean  motion 
correfponding  to  that  interval,  and  add  it  to,  or  fubtraft 
it  from,  the  place  of  the  apogee  on  Dec.  10,  16S5,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  time  was  after  or  before  that,  and  you  have  the 
mean  place  of  the  Moon  at  that  time  ;  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  which  and  the  true  place  obferved,  is  the  equation  1 
of  the  orbit  at  that  time  ;  if  the  mean  place  be  forwarder 
than  the  true,  the  Moon  is  in  the  firft  fix  figns  ;  if  back- 
warder,  in  the  laft  fix.  But  the  fame  equation  may  an- 
fwer  to  two  different  mean  anomalies  ;  this  therefore  leaves 
an  uncertainty  in  refpect  to  the  place  of  the  apogee.  Now 
from  the  mean  place  of  the  Moon  fubtrafft  each  mean  ano¬ 
maly,  and  it  gives  the  place  of  the  apogee  correfponding 
to  each  ;  confequently  you  get  the  motion  of  the  apogee 
correfponding  to  each  place  thus  found  ;  and  to  determine 
which  is  the  true  motion,  repeat  the  operation  foy  fome 
other  time  compared  with  the  place  of  the  apogee  on  De¬ 
cember  10,  16S5,  and  you  will  get  the  motio.n  correlpond- 
ing  to  two  places  again.  Then  compare  thefe  two  motions 
with  the  other  two,  and  thofe  two  which  agree  intill  be 
the  true  motion. 

By  thus  comparing  the  place  of  the  apogee  on  Dec.  21, 
1684,  at  ioh.  55'.  58".  apparent  time,  with  the  place  de¬ 
termined  on  Dec.  10,  1685,  M.  Caflini  found  the  time  of  a 
revolution  of  the  apfides  to  be  either  eight  years  and  nearly 
nine  months,  or  about  tlu'ee  years.  And  by  comparing 
the  place  of  the  apogee  on  Nov.  29,  1686,  at  1  ih.  7'.  iS". 
apparent  time,  with  the  place  on  Dec.  ip,  1685,  he  found 

that 
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that  the  motion  of  the  apfides,  deduced  from  thence, 
came  out  one  between  eight  and  nine  years,  but  that,  the 
other  motion  did  not  agree  with  either  of  the  former.  1  he 
time  of  a  revolution  theretore  mud  be  about  eight  years 
and  nine  months.  The  time  being  thus  nearly  determined, 
lie  computed  the  motion  from  more  diftant  oblervations, 
and  from  a  mean  of  the  whole,  he  found  the  time  of  a  re¬ 
volution  of  the  apfides  to  be  eight  common  years,  31 1 
days,  eight  hours,  and  hence  the  mean  annual  motion  is 
if.  io°.  39'.  52".  and  daily  motion  6'  41"  T".  Mayer  in 
his  tables  makes  the  annual  motion  if.  io°.  39'.  50".  I  his 
is  the  mean  motion  in  refpeCt  to  the  .equinoxes.  M.  de  la 
Lande  makes  the  daily  motion,  in  refpeCt  to  the  equinoxes, 
6'  +1-0698 15".  Hence  he  deduces  the  daily  motion  in  re¬ 
fpeCt:  to  the  fixed  (tars  to  be  6;.  40-932238".  If  vve  take 
unity  to  reprefent  the  mean  motion  ot  the  Moon  in  refpeCt 
to  the  fixed  ftars,  then  will  the  motion  ot  its  apogee  be 
reprefented  by  0-00845226445,  found  by  comparing  their 
mean  motions  ;  hence,  as  the  motion  of  the  apogee  is  di¬ 
rect,  the  fidereal  revolution  ot  the  Moon,  27d.  7 h.  43'. 
11-4947".  :  its  revolution  in  refpeCt  to  its  apogee  :: 

1 — 0-00845226445  :  1,  the  Moon  approaching  the  apogee 
with  the  difference  ot  the  velocities ;  hence  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Moon  in  refpeCt  to  its  apogee  is  27d.  13I1.  18'. 
33-95".  The  motion  of  the  apogee  is  not  uniform,  as  is 
implied  in  this  method  ot  determining  its  mean  motion, 
and  therefore  it  will  be  fubjeCt  to  a  fmall  error,  unlefs  the 
equation  thould  be  the  fame  at  both  obfervations  ;  this 
error  may  be  corrected,  by  reducing  the  true  to  the  mean 
place  at  each  obfervation.  Horrox,  trom  obferving  the 
diameters  of  the  Moon,  tound  the  apogee  tubjcCt  to  an 
annual  equation  of  12-5°. 

To  find  the  Aberration. 

As  it  appears,  from  the  explanation  before  given,  that 
the  angle  sFS  in  the  annexed  figure,  orFSl,  meafures 
the  aberration,  or  the  difference  between  the  true  place  ot 
fj-  v  d  the  place  meafured  by  a  telefcope  ;  take  F  S 


we  have  the  velocity  of  the  earth  :  velocity  of  light  ::  fin,  10" 

:  radius  ::  1  :  103 14.  The  aberration  Si  lies  from  the 
true  place  of  the  (tar  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  direction 
of  the  Earth’s  motion,  and  towards  the  fame  part. 

Whilft  the  Earth  makes  one  revolution  in  its  orbit,  the 
curve,  parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  deferibed  by  the  apparent 
place  of  a  fixed  (tar,  is  a  circle.  For  let  AFBQ  be  the 
Earth’s  orbit,  K  the  focus  in  which  the  Sun  is,  H  the  other 
focus;  on  the  major  axis  AB  deferibe  a  circle  ;  draw  a 
tangent  YFZ  to  the  point  F,  and  KY,  HZ,  perpendicular  ta 
it  ;  then,  by  Conics,  the  points  Y  and  Z  will  be  always  in 
the  circumference  of  the  circle.  Let  S'  be  the  true  place 
of  the  (tar,  any  where  out  of  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
which  therefore  muff  be  conceived  to  be  elevated  above 
the  plane  AFBQ,  and  take  tF  :  FS  as  the  velocity  of  the 
Earth  :  the  velocity  of  light,  and  complete  the  parallel¬ 
ogram  FtSs  and  s  will  be  the  apparent  place  of  the  (far. 
Draw  FL  perpendicular  to  AB,  and  let  WsVx  be  the  curve 
deferibed  by  the  point  s,  and  IVSV  be  parallel  to  FL.  Now 

the  velocity  of  the  Earth  varies  as  — ]— ,  or  as  HZ ;  but 

tF,  or  Ss,  reprefents  the  velocity  of  the  Earth  ;  hence  St 
varies  as  HZ.  Alfo  as  Ss,  SV are  parallel  to  FY,  FL,  the 
angle  sSV—  the  angle  YFL  which  is  —  the  angle  ZHL,  be- 
caufe  the  angle  LFL  added  to  each  makes  two  right  an¬ 
gles,  for  in  the  quadrilateral  figure  LFZH  the  angles  L  and 
Z  are  right  ones.  Hence  as  Ss  varies  as  HZ,  and  the  an¬ 
gle  sSV—ZHA,  the  figures  deferibed  by  the  points  s  and 
Z  mull  be  fimilar;  but  Z  deferibes  a  circle  in  the  time  of 
one  revolution  of  the  Earth  in  its  orbit,  hence  s  mutt  de¬ 
feribe  a  circle  about  S  in  die  fame  time.  And  as  Ss  is  al¬ 
ways  parallel  to  tF  which  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
the  circle  WsVx  is  parallel  to  the  ecliptic.  Alfo,  as  Sand 
H  are  two  points  fimilarly  (ituated  in  Wv  and  AB,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  true  place  of  the  liar  divides  that  diameter 
which,  although  in  a  different  plane,  we  may  conlider  as 
perpendicular  to  the  major  axis  of  the  Earth’s  orbit,  in 
the  fame  ratio  as  the  focus  divides  the  major  axis.  But,  as 
the  Earth’s  orbit  is  very  nearly  a  circle,  vve  may  conlider 
S  in  tlve  centre  of  the  cirele  without  any  fcnlible  error. 

As  we  may,  for  the  purpofes  which  we  Hi  all  here  want 
to  confider,  conceive  the  Earth’s  orbit  AFBQ  to  be  a  cir¬ 
cle,  if  from  the  centre  C  we  draw  Cs'  parallel  to  Ss,  or 
YF,  s'  will  be  the  point  in  that  circle  correfponding  to  s  in 
the  circle  WsVx,  and  as  FCs'zziijQ0,  the  apparent  place  of 
•the  ftar  in  the  circle  of  aberration  is  always  900  before  the 
place  of  the  Earth  in  its  orbit,  and  contequently  the  appa¬ 
rent  angular  velocity  of  the  ftar  and  Earth  about  their  ve- 
fpeCtive  centres  are  always  equal.  It  is  farther  fuppofed, 
that  the  ftar  S'  is  at  an  indefinitely  great  diftance  ;  for  the 
fituation  of  the  ftar  is  not  fuppofed  to  be  altered  from  the 
motion  of  the  Earth,  and  confidering  FS  as  always  parallel 
to  itfelf,  it  will  always  be  directed  to  S'  as  a  fixed  point  in 
the  heavens.  Hence  alfo,  as  the  apparent  place  of  the 
Sun  is  oppofite  that  of  the  Earth,  the  apparent  place  of 
the  ftar  in  the  circle  of  aberration  is  90°  behind  that  of 
the  Sun. 

As  a  fmall  part  of  the  heavens  may  be  conceived  to  be 
a  plane  perpendicular  to  a  line  joining  the  ftar  and  eye,  it 
follows  from  the  princi- 


t0  ft  as  the  velocity  of  light  to  the  velocity  of  the  Earth, 
and  by  Trigonometry,  As  tin.  FS<  is  to  fin.  F<S  fo  is  F  t 
to  FS  as  velocity  of  the  Earth  is  to  velocity  of  light; 


hence  fineof  aberrration=fin.  EiSx- 


vcl.  of  Earth 


there- 


’vel.  of  light 

fore,  if  we  confider  the  velocity  of  the  Earth  and  of  light 
to  be  conftant,  the  fine  of  aberration,  or  the  aberration  it¬ 
felf  as  it  never  exceeds  twenty  feconds,  varies  as  fin.  FiS, 
and  therefore  is  greateft  when  that  angle  is  a  right  angle  ; 
if  therefore  i  be  put  for  the  fine  of  FtS,  we  have,  As  1 
(rad.)  is  to  s,  fo  is  20"  to  sXio"  the  aberration.  Hence 
when  Ft  coincides  with  FS’  or  the  Earth  be  moving  di- 
reCtly  to  or  from  a  ftar,  there  is  no  aberration. 

As  (by  obfervation)  the  angle  FSt=z. 20"  when  FiS—  900, 


pies  of  orthographic  pro¬ 
jection,  that  the  circle 
parallel  to  the  ecliptic  de¬ 
feribed  by  the  apparent 
place  of  the  ftar  project¬ 
ed  upon  this  plane  will 
be  an  ellipfe  ;  the  appa¬ 
rent  path  of  the  ftar  in 
the  heavens  will  there¬ 
fore  be  an  ellipfe,  and  the 
major  axis  will  be  to  the 
minor  as  radius  to  the 
line  of  the  ftar’s  latitude. 

For  let  C  E  in  the  annexed  figure,  be  the  plane  of  the  e- 
cliptic,  P  its  pole,  PE  a  fecondary  to  it,  PC  perpendicu¬ 
lar 
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lar  to  EC,  C  the. place  of  the  eye,  and  let  ab  be  parallel 
to  C  E,  then  it  will  be  that  diameter  of  the  circle  anbm  of 
aberration  which  is  feen  mod:  obliquely,  and  confequently 
that  diameter  which  is  projected  into  the  minor  axis 
of  the  ellipfe  ;  let  ran  be  perpendicular  to  ab,  and  it  will 
be  feen  directly,  being  perpendicular  to  a  line  drawn  from 
it  to  the  eye,  and  therefore  will  be  the  major  axis;  draw 
C a,  C bd,  and  ad  in  the  projection  of  ab  ;  and  as  ad 
may  be  confidered  as  a  ftraight  line,  we  have  mn,  or  ab, 
the  major  axis  to  ad  the  minor  as  rad.  is  to  fin.  abd,  or 
E  Cd  the  (tar’s  latitude.  As  the  angle  bad  is  the  comple¬ 
ment  of  abd,  or  of  the  (tar’s  latitude,  the  circle  is  pro¬ 
jected  upon  a  plane  making  an  angle  with  it  equal  to  the 
complement  of  the  (tar’s  latitude. 

As  the  minor  axis  da  coincides  with  a  fecondary  to  the 
ecliptic,  it  mud  be  perpendicular  to  it,  and  the  major  axis 
vin  is  parallel  to  it,  its  pofition  not  being  altered  by  pro¬ 
jection.  Hence  in  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  the  fine  of  the 
dar’s  latitude  being  radius,  the  ellipfe  becomes  a  circle  ; 
and  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  the  fine  of  the  dar’s  lati¬ 
tude  being  — o,  the  minor  axis  vanifltes,  and  the  ellipfe 
becomes  a  draight  line,  or  rather  a  very  {mail  part  of  a 
circular  arc. 

To  find  the  Aberration  in  Latitude  and  Longitude.  Let 
A  B  C  D,  in  the  annexed  figure,  be  the  Earth’s  orbit,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a  circle  with  the  Sun  in  the  centre  at  x,  and 
conceive  P  to  be  a  line  drawn  from  x  perpendicular  to 
A  B  CD,  and  to  reprefent  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  ;  let  S 


be  the  true  place  of  the  (lar,  and  conceive  apeq  to  be 
tiie  circle  of  aberration  parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  and  abed 
the, ellipfe  into  which  it  is  projected;  let  y'T  be  an  arc 
of  the  ecliptic,  and  draw  the  fecondary  PSG  to  it,  and 
it  will  coincide  with  the  minor  axis  bd  into  which  the  di¬ 
ameter  pq  is  projected;  draw  GCxA,  and  it  is  parallel 
top q,  and  BxD  perpendicular  to  it  mud  be  parallel  to  the 
major  axis  at ;  then,  when  the  Earth  is  at  A,  the  dar  is 
in  conjunction,  and  in  oppofition  when  the  Earth  is  at  C. 
Now  at  the. place  of  the  liar  in  the  circle  of  aberration  is 
always  ninety  degrees^before  the  Earth  in  its  orbit,  when 
Vol,  II.  No.  Si. 


the  Earth  is  at  A,  B,  C,  D,  the  apparent  places  of  the  dar 
in  the  circle' will  be  at  a,  p,  c,  q,  or  in  the  ellipfe  at  a ,  b, 
c,  d  j  and,  to  find  the  place  of  the  dar  in  the  circle  when 
the  Earth  is  at  any  point  E,  take  the  angle  p  S  s=zE  x  B, 
and  r  will  be  the  correfponding  place  of  the  dar  in  the 
circle  ;  and  to  find  the  projected  place  in  the  ellipfe,  draw" 
s v  perpendicular  to  Sc,  and  vt  perpendicular  to  Sc  in  the 
plane  of  the  ellipfe,  and  t  will  be  the  apparent  place  of 
the  dar  in  the  ellipfe  ;■  join  st,  and  it  will  be  perpendicular 
to  vt,  becaufe  the  projection  of  the  circle  into  the  elliple 
is  in  lines  perpendicular  to  the  ellipfe  ;  draw  the  fecon¬ 
dary  PvtK,  which  will,  as  to  fenfe,  coincide  withwf, 
unlefs  the  (lar  be  very  near  to  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  i 
therefore  the  rules  here  given  will  be  fufnciently  accurate, 
except-in  that  cafe.  Now  as  cvS  is  parallel  to  the  eclip¬ 
tic,  S  and  v  mud  have  the  (ante  latitude,  hence  vt  is  the 
aberration  in  latitude  ;  and,  as  G  is  the  true  and  K  the 
apparent  place  of  the  dar  in  the  ecliptic,  GK  is  the  aber¬ 
ration  in  longitude.  To  find  thefe  quantities,  put  ?n  and 
n  for  the  fine  and  cofine  of  the  angle  rSc,  or  C.vE  the 
Earth’s  didance  from  fyzygies,  radius  being  unity  ;  and  as 
the  angle  svt—  the  complement  of  the  dar’s  latitude,  the 
angle  »r<=the  dar’s  latitude,  for  the  fine  and  cofine  of 
which  put  v  and  w,  and  put.r=S«  or  Sr;  then  in  the 
right  angled  triangle  S  sv,  As  -i  is  to  m  fo  is  r  to  sv—rm  ; 
hence  in  the  triangle  vt  s,  As  i  is  to  v  fo  is  rm  to  tv—rvm 
the  aberration  in  latitude.  Alfo  in  the  triangle  S sv,  As 
i  is  to  n  fo  is  r  to  vS—rn,  hence,  As  to  is  to  i  fo  is  rn  to 
rn 

G  K  = —  the  aberration  in  longitude.  When  the  Earth 
to 

is  in  fyzygies,  m— o,  therefore  there  is  no  aberration  in  la¬ 
titude  :  and,  as  n  is  then  greated,  there  is  the  greated 
aberration  in  longitude  ;  if  the  Earth  beat  A,  or  the  dar 
in  conjunction,  the  apparent  place  of  the  dar  is  at  a,  and 
reduced  to  the  ecliptic  at  H,  therefore  GH  is  the  aber¬ 
ration,  which  diminilhes  the  longitude  of  the  dar,  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  figns  being  Y'  G  T ;  bur,  when  the  Earth  is  at  C, 
or  the  dar  in  oppofition,  the  apparent  place  c  reduced  to  the 
ecliptic  is  at  F,  and  the  aberration  GF  increafes  the  lon¬ 
gitude  ;  hence  the  longitude  is  the  greated  when  the  dar 
is  in  oppofition,  and  lead  when  in  conjunction.  When  the 
Earth  is  in  quadratures  at  D  or  B,  then  n=o,  and  m  is 
greated,  therefore  there  is  no  aberration  in  longitude,  but 
the  greated  in  latitude  ;  when  the  Earth  is  at  D,  the  ap¬ 
parent  place  of  the  dar  is  at  d,  and  the  latitude  is  there  in- 
creafed  ;  but,  when  the  Earth  is  at  B,  the  apparent  place 
of  the  dar  is  at  b,  and  the  latitude  is  diminidied  ;  hence 
the  latitude  is  lead  in  quadratures  before  oppofition,  and 
greated  in  quadratures  after.  From  the  mean  of  a  great 
number  of  obfervations,  Dr.  Bradley  determined  the  va¬ 
lue  of  r  to  be  twenty  feconds. 

Ex.  i.  What  is  the  greated  aberration  in  latitude  and 
longitude  of  y  Urfie  ntinoris,  whofe  latitude  is  750  ifi  > 
Here  m—i,  v—  -9669  the  fine  of  750  13' ;  hence  20" x  '966(7 
— 19’34"  the  greated  aberration  in  latitude.  For  the  great¬ 
ed  aberration  in  longitude,  n—i,  w—-a 551;  hence  — — — 
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=78-4"  the  greated  aberration  in  longitude. 

Ex.  2.  What  is  the  aberration  in  latitude  and  longitude 
of  the  lame  dar,  when  the  Earth  is  thirty  degrees  from 
fyzygies?  Here  ot='.5  ;  hence  1 9 •  34."-!- -5=9-67"  the  aber¬ 
ration  in  latitude.  If  the  Earth  be  thirty  degrees  beyond 
conjunction  or  before  oppofition,  the  latitude  is  diminidied  ; 
but,  if  it  be  thirty  degrees  after  oppofition  or  before  con¬ 
junction,  the  latitude  is  increafed.  Alfo  n—  -866  ;  hence 
78'4"x  '8662=267 '89"  the  aberration  in  longitude.  If  the 
Earth  be  thirty  degrees  from  conjunction,  the  longitude  is 
diminidied  ;  but,  if  it  be  thirty  degrees  from  oppofition, 
it  is  increafed. 

Ex.  3.  For  the  Sun,  m=o  and  n—i,  wr=zi  •  hence  it  has 
no  aberration  in  latitude,  and  the  aberration  in  longitude 
—  r—  20"  conftantly.  This  quantity  twenty  feconds  of 
aberration  of  the  Sun  anfwers  to  its  mean  motion  in  S'  7" 
30'",  which  is  therefore  the  time  the  light  is  moving  from 
5  U  the 
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the  Sun  to  us  at  its  mean  diftance.  Hence  the  Sun  always 
appears  twenty  feconds  backwarder  than  its  true  place. 

To  find,  the  Aberration  in  Declination.  Ettabcdbe.  the 
ellipfe  of  aberration,  and  P  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  as 
defcribed  in  the  laft  figure  ;  on  the  major  axis  ac  defcribe 
the  circle  apcq,  which  we  will  now  fuppofe  to  lie  in  the 
plane  of  the  ellipfe,  and  then  every  point  of  this  circle 
will  be  projefted  into  the  fame  point  of  the  ellipfe  as  be¬ 
fore  ;  let  R  be  the  pole  of  the  equator,  and  perpendicular 
to  R S  draw  the  diameter  MN  of  the  ellipfe  ;  alfo  draw 


BMC,  YNW,  perpendicular  toac,  and  YB  will  be  the 
correfponding  diameter  of  the  circle  ;  draw  FS  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  BY,  FQJ}  perpendicular  to  ac,  and  Qjtf  per¬ 
pendicular  to  M  S  ;  from  any  point  X  let  fall  XsE  per¬ 
pendicular  to  ac;  draw  Xz,  st,  perpendicular  to  BY  and 
M  N  refpeftively,  and  s  v  an  ordinate  to  the  diameter  M  N. 

As  the  point  F  of  the  circle  lies  at  the  diftance  of  ninety 
degrees  from  the  diameter  B  Y,  the  diameter  F  sy  will  be 
projected  into  a  diameter  QSr  which  will  be  conjugate  to 
MSN,  and  therefore  a  tangent  at  Q^is  parallel  to  MN  ; 
hence  Qj;I  is  the  greateft  perpendicular  on  MN,  and  con- 
fequently  it  is  the  greateft  aberration  in  declination  ;  for 
as  MN  is  the  projection  of  BY,  which  is  perpendicular 
to  the  circle  of  declination  RS,  there  can  be  no  aberra¬ 
tion  in  MN  ;  alfo  st  is  the  aberration  in  declination  at  any 
point  s.  Now,  when  the  apparent  place  of  the  ftar  is  at  a, 
the  ftar  is  then  in  conjunction  ;  and  as  the  motion  of  the 
Sun  is  equal  to  the  motion  of  the  ftar  in  the  circle  apcq , 
whilft  the  ftar  moves  from  s  to  CLjn  the  ellipfe,  its  mo- 
.  tion  in  the  circle  would  be  XF,  which  therefore  reprefents 
the  Sun’s  motion  in  the  fame  time,  or  the  motion  from 
the  time  when  the  ftar  is  at  s  to  the  time  when  the  aber¬ 
ration  in  declination  is  the  greateft.  Alfo  the  arc  F a  thews 
the  elongation  of  the  ftar  from  the  Sun  when  the  ftar  ap¬ 
pears  at  and  Xa  the  elongation  when  at  s. 

When  the  ftar  is  at  s,  st  is  the  aberration  in  declination  ; 
and,  as  the  polition  of  st  to  sv  is  conftant,  st  varies  as  si/; 
but  sv  is  the  projection  of  Xz,  and  therefore  in  a  given 
ratio  to  it ;  hence  st  varies  as  Xz  the  fine  of  XY,  or  co¬ 
tine  of  XF  ;  that  is,  the  aberration  in  declination  at  any 
time  is  as  the  cofine  of  the  Sun’s  diftance  from  the  point 
where  it  was  when  the  aberration  in  declination  was  the 
greateft. 

To  find  QH,  we  have,  by  the  property  of  the  ellipfe, 
&HxSM=SdxScl  hence,  =  (be- 

r  CM  Sd  Sd\  CMxBS  CM  CB 

“"6  .£S=r=SjJ  s3JxCfl=SM  dmd'd  ^ 


N  O  M  Y. 

fin.  MSa 


confequently,  QH  :  cS  ::  fin.  MSa  :  fin.  BSa 


fin.  BSa 

fin.  PSR  :  cof.  FSa,  hence  QH 


ao"xfin.  PSR 


the 


'  cof.  FSA 

greateft  aberration  in  deelination. 

Let  P,  in  the  annexed  figure,  be  the  pole  of  the  equator 
QJiW,  O  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  CEV,  S  the  place  of 
the  ftar,  P  S  A  M  a  circle 
of  declination,  O  S  L  a  cir¬ 
cle  of  latitude ;  then  L  has 
the  fame  longitude  as  the 
ftar,  and  therefore  it  marks 
the  place  of  the  Sun  when 
the  aberration  in  latitude  is 
nothing.  Draw  the  circle 
STR  perpendicular  to 
PSA,  and  T  will  be  the 
place  of  the  Sun  when  the 
aberration  in  declination  is 
thegreateff;  for,  by  Co¬ 
nics,  in  the  preceding  figure,  WN  :  WY  ::  Si  :  S*  :: 
fin.  ftar’s  lat.  :  rad.  alfo  WN  :  WY  ::  tan.  NSW  or 
PSR:  tan.  YSW,  or  cot.  FSa;  hence  fin.  ftar’s  lat.  : 
rad.  ::  tan.  PSR  :  cot.  FSa.  But  in  this  figure  fin.  SL 
(the  ftar’s  lat.)  :  rad.  ::  cot.  TSLortan.LSM  :  cot.  TL; 
hence,  the  three  firft  terms  in  thefe  two  laft  proportions  be¬ 
ing  refpeflively  equal,  the  arc  a  F,  in  the  preceding  fi¬ 
gure,  =  TL,  in  the  prefent  figure  ;  and  as  a  F  reprefents 
the  motion  of  the  Sun  from  the  time  when  the  aberration 
in  declination  is  the  greateft  to  conjunftion,  and  L  repre¬ 
fents  the  place  of  the  Sun  at  conjunftion,  T  muft  be  the 
place  at  the  greateft  aberration.  Hence  the  greateft  aber- 

.  ,  .  20"Xfin.MSL  . 

ration  in  declination  = - .■  T— - .  But,  in  the  trian- 

cof.  LT 

gle  STL,  cof.  TSL  or  fin.  MSL  =  fin.  LTS  x  cof.  LT; 
hence  the  greateft  aberration  in  declination  becomes  20" 
X  fin.  LTS.  Alfo,  in  the  triangle  ETR,  fin.  ETR  or 

-  TfT,„  fin.ER  X  fin.ERT 

fin.  LTS  = - - - — — - =  (becaufe  the  meafure  of 

fin.  ET 

ERT  is  AS,  and  AE 
cof.  AE  x  fin.SA 
- ^  - .  Hence  we  get  the  greateft  aberration 

in  declination=2o"xcof.  right  afcenfion  xfin.  dec.  divid¬ 
ed  by  the  fin.  of  the  Sun’s  longitude  at  the  time  when  the 
aberration  is  greateft  fubtraftive. 

Therefore,  as  the  aberration  at  any  other  time  is  as  the 
cofine  of  the  Sun’s  diftance  from  that  place  where  it  was 
when  the  aberration  was  the  greateft,  if  L  be  the  Sun’fe' 
longitude  at  the  time  of  the  greateft  aberration  in  declina¬ 
tion  fubtraftive,  5  its  longitude  at  any  other  time,  A  the 
Sun’s  right  afcenfion,  D  its  declination,  0  tiie  ob¬ 
liquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  aberration  at  that  time  — 

—  20"  X  cof.  A  x  fin.  D  X  cof.  L — S 

lin.  L 


is  the  complement  of  ER) 


20"  X  cof.  A  x  fin.  D  x  cof.  L  x  cof.  S  -f-  fin.  L  x  fin.  S 


(becaufe 


cof.  I. 


fin.  L 
:  cot.  L)  — 


20"  X  cof.  A  x  fin.  D  x 


fin. 

cot.  L  X  cof.  S  —  20"  x  cof.  A  X  fin-  D  X  fin.  S.  But, 
by  Mauduit’s  Trigonometry,  or  Crackelt’s  Tranfiation, 

.  cot.  ERTyt,  fin.  E  __ 

cot.  ET,  or  cot.  L~ - — - j-  cof.  E  X  cot.  ER 


lin.  ER 

— •  (becaufe  cot.  ER  —  —  tan.  A) 


cot  Dx  fin.  0 


cof.  0 


BS 


cof.  A 

X  tan.  A  ;  hence  the  aberration  in  declination  becomes  — 
20"  X  fin.  D  X  cof.  S  x  cot.  D  X  fin.  0  -f-  20"  x  cof.  ^ 
X  fin.  D  x  cof.  S  x  cof.  0  X  tan.  A  —  20"  X  cof.  A  X 
lin.  D  X  fin.  5  —  (becaufe  fin.  D  X  cot.  D  —  cof.  D,  and 
cof.  A  X  tan.  A—  fin.  A)  —  20''  X  fin.  0  X  cof.  D  X  cof. 
S+2o"x  cof.  0  x  fin.  A  x  fin.  D  X  cof.  S — 2o"X  cof.  A 
X  fin.  D  x  fm.  S  = — 20"X  fin.  0  X  cof.  D  x  cof.  5  — 

20" 
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ao"x  fin-  D  X  cof.  A  x  fin.  S  —  cof.  0  x  fin.  A  X  col.  S. 
For  fouth  declination  we  mull  change  the  figns.  But,  by 

Trigonometry,  cof.  D  x  cof.  5  — £  cof.  S-\-D  a  cof. 

-S  x  fin.  D~| 
cof.  0  x  fin.  A-\-S  X  fin.  D  ^ 


S — D,  and  cof.  A  X  fin-  5=  -t  fin.  —  *•  fin. 

alfo  fin.  A  x  cof.  S—%  (in.  w'-j-df-l-  fin.  A — S  ; 
the  aberration  in  declination  — 
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A—S, 

lienee 


-|-  i  o' 
—  io' 


Xf  +  cof 
X  i 


r+ 


—  io"  x  fin-  0  x  cof.  S — D  ‘ 

—  io"  X  fin-  0  X  cof.  S-fD  J 

The  two  lad:  terms  mud  have  their  figns  changed  when 
the  declination  is  fouth. 

To  find  the  Sun’s  place  when  the  aberration  is  the  great- 
eft,  we  have  in  the  triangle  LST,  fin.  SL  :  rad  ::  cot.  TSL 
:  cot.  TL  ;  therefore,  knowing  the  longitude  of  the  ftar,  or 
of  the  point  L,  the  longitude  of  T  the  place  of  the  Sun  is 
known.  Hence  we  find  the  Sun’s  longitude  when  the  a- 
berration  is  greateft  fubtradlive. 

To  find  the  Aberration  in  Right  Afccnjion.  Let  S  be  the 
true  place  of  the  ftar,  abed  the  eiliple  of  aberration,  apeq 
the  circumfcribing  circle,  P  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  and 
R  that  of  the  equator,  and  let  M  SN  be  a  conjugate  dia¬ 
meter  to  ASB;  draw  FNC,  DAV,  perpendicular  to 
ca,  join  V  S,  draw  C  S  K,  which  mud  be  perpendicular  to 
V  S,  and  draw  M  G  perpendicular  to  A  B  ;  alfo  from  any 
point  Q^raw  Q_s\V  perpendicular  to  c a,  and  QJ,  sv, 
perpendicular  to  SV,  SA,  refpedtively,  and  s-r  an  ordi- 


=  < 


nate  to  the  diameter  A  B.  Now  it  is  manifeft,  that  A  is 
the  apparent  place  of  the  ftar  when  the  aberration  in  right 
afeenfion  is  nothing,  and  M  when  it  is  greateft,  becaufe  a 
tangent  at  M  is  parallel  to  A  B.  By  the  property  of  the 
ellipfe,  MGx  ASr=ifSxcS,  therefore  AS  ;  cS  or  Sy  ::  dS 
AD  AD 

:  MG,  hence -777-  :  — — ::  dS  :  MG;  but  AD  :  d S 


19-17" 

0-83" 

3-98" 

3-98" 


fin.  A — 5  > 
fin.'  A-\-S  ) 
cof.  S—D 


fin. 

fin. 


cof.  S-\~D. 


VD 


SV 

Sq,  therefore 


AS 

VD 


Sq  :  MG,  that  is,  the 
PSR  ::  20"  :  MG= 
the  greateft  aberration  in  right  afeenfion. 

then  sv  is  the  aberra- 


_ _fVD 

SV  :  -AS 

fine  of  Va  :  the  fine  of  ASa  or  cof. 

20"  x  cof.  PSR 
li  n .  V  a 

If  the  ftar  be  at  any  other  point  s, 

tion  in  right  afeenfion;  but  sv  is  in  a  given  ratio  to  sr, 
and  sr  is  in  a  given  ratio  to  QTT,  becaufe  QJ  is  project¬ 
ed  into  sr;  hence  sv  varies  as  QJ  the  fine  of  Q^V,  or  co- 
fine  of  K  Qjhe  diflance  of  the  Sun  from  that  point  where 
it  was  when  the  aberration  was  greateft. 

Now,  as  in  the  two  laft  figures,  tan.  ASD,  or  cot.  PSR 
3 


:  tan.  VSa  ::  (AD  :  PD  ::)  fin.  ftar’s  lat.  :  rad.  but  tan. 
ML  :  MSI.  ::  fin.  ftar’s  lat.  :  rad.  hence,  as  PSR— MSL, 
the  tan.  PSa  x  tan.  LM  is  conftant,  therefore  LM  is  the 
complement  of  PSa;  hence  LM—Ka  the  elongation  of  the 
Sun  from  the  ftar  when  the  aberration  is  greateft;  there¬ 
fore  M  is  the  place  of  the  Sun  at  that  time  ;  the  longitude 
of  which  put  -=.L  at  the  time  when  the  aberration  is  great¬ 
eft  fubtradlive.  Hence  the  greateft  aberration  in  right  af- 
r  2o"xco [.MSI.  .  . 

cenfion  =  - - — — - .  I  his  is  the  aberration  at 

cof.  LM 

the  ftar,  and  therefore  reduced  to  the  equator  it  becomes 
20"  x  cof.  MSL 

But,  as  in  the  laft  figure  but  one, 


co[.MLxco(.SA( 
cof.  MSL 

— -'•777-=  fin.  M- 
col.  ML 


fin.  AP._  fin.  A 
tin.  ME  fin.  L  ’ 


therefore  the  great¬ 


eft  aberration  fubtraclive  becomes  - 


-20" X  fin.  A 


cof.  D  x  fin.  L  ’ 
the  aberration  in  right  afeenfion  at  any  other  time 

—  20"  X  fin.  A  x  cof.  L  —  5 


hence 


cof.  D  x  fin.  L 


—  20"  x  fin.  A 
cof.  D  x  fin.  L 


X 


cof.  L  x  cof.  5  +  fin.  L  x  fin.  <S  — 

— 20"  X  fin.  A  x  cot .L  x  cof.  S — 20"  x  fin.  A  X  fin.  S 

_ 

—  (becaufe  cot.  L  —  cof.  0  X  cot.  A) 
— 20"  X  fin.  A X cof. Sx cof. 0  X  cot.. 4 — 20" X  fin./4  X  fin.S 
col.  D 

— 20" X  co f. 0  X co f.Sx cof.  A — 20" X fin.  Ax  fin.S 

= - ; - 7 - .  Now, 

cot.  D  * 

if  we  augment  A  by  900,  or  three  figns,  the  numerator  of 
this  fradtion  becomes  the  fame  as  the  coefficient  of  fin.  D 
in  the  aberration  of  declination,  becaufe  the  fin.  A  —  cof. 

a°d  cof.  A  —  fin.  A-\-t,s.  But,  to  reduce  this 
farther,  we  have  cof.  A  x  cof.  5  =  \  cof.  A-\-B  -f  £  cof. 


A — B, 
hence 


and  fin.  A  x  fin.  S  —  g  cof.  A- 
the  aberration  in  right 


-B—  4  cof.  A+B; 
afeenfion  —  — 


10"  x  i-j-cof.f?  x  cof.  A — S —  10"  x  1 — cof.  0  xcof./f-j-d* 
'  cof.  D 


= — 19-17"  X  cof.  A — S  —  0-83"  X  cof.  A-\-S  X  fee.  D. 

As  M  is  the  place  of  the  Sun  when  the  aberration  in 
right  afeenfion  is  the  greateft,  we  have  cof.  A  EM  :  tan.  AE 
the  ftar’s  right  afeenfion  ::  rad.  :  tan.  EM  the  Sun’s  lon¬ 
gitude.  Hence  we  can  find  the  Sun’s  longitude  when  the 
aberration  is  the  greateft  fubtradlive.  From  thefeexpref- 
fions  for  fhe  aberration  in  right  afeenfion  and  declination, 
M.  de  Lambre  has  computed  a  fet  of  tables,  by  which 
the  aberration  of  a  ftar  at  any  time  may  be  very  readily 
found,  and  to  which  the  pradfical  aftronomer  is  referred. 

To  calculate  an  Eclipse  of  the  Moon. 

Being  provided  with  a  complete  fet  of  aftronomical  ta¬ 
bles,  by  either  -  of  the  authors  recommended  above,  the 
firft  thing  to  be  done  is  to  find  the  time  of  the  mean  oppo- 
fition,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Tables  of  Epadts. 
The  epadt  for  any  year  is  the  age  of  the  Moon  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  from  the  laft  mean  conjundt ion,  that  is, 
from  the  time  when  the  mean  longitudes  of  the  Sun  and 

Moon 


m 
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Moon  were  lafl  equal.  The  epafl  for  any  month  is  the 
age  which  the  Moon  would  have  had  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month,  if  its  age  had  been  nothing  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  Now,  from  the  tables,  take  out  the  epaft  for 
the  year  and  month,  and  fubtract  the  fum  from  2gd.  12b. 
44'.  3".  one  fynodic  revolution  of  the  Moon,  or  two  if  ne- 
ceirary,  fo  that  the  remainder  may  be  lefs  than  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  that  remainder  gives  the  time  of  the  mean  con¬ 
junction.  If  to  this  we  add  i4d.  1SI1.  22'  1-4"  half  a  re¬ 
volution,  it  gives  the  time  of  the  next  mean  oppolition ; 
or,  if  we  fubtract,  it  gives  the  time  of  the  preceding  mean 
oppolition.  if  it  be  leap-year,  in  January  and  February 
fubtract  a  day  from  the  fum  of  the  epatts,  before  you 
make  the  fubtraClion.  When  the  day  of  the  mean  con¬ 
junction  is  o,  it  denotes  the  lafl:  day  of  the  preceding 
month.  Ex.  To  find  the  time  of  the  mean  new  and  full 
moons  in  February,  1795. 


F.paft  1795 

- 

gd. 

nil. 

6'. 

I?"- 

February 

- 

I 

I  X 

15 

57 

IO 

22 

22 

14 

29 

I  2 

44 

3 

Mean  new  Moon 

- 

18 

i4 

21 

49 

if 

18 

22 

1 '4 

Mean  full  Moon 

- 

3 

!9 

59 

47-6 

To  determine  whether  an  eclipfe  may  happen  at  oppo- 
iition,  find  the  mean  longitude  of  the  Earth  at  the  time  of 
mean  oppofition,  and  alio  the  longitude  of  the  Moon’s 
node  ;  then,  according  to  M.  Caffini,  if  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  mean  longitudes  of  the  Earth  and  the  Moon’s 
node  be  lefs  than  70  30',  there  mujl  be  an  eclipfe;  if  it  be 
greater  than  140  30',  there  cannot  be  an  eclipfe  ;  but,  be¬ 
tween  70  30'  and  140  30'  there  may ,  or  may  not ,  be  an 
eclipfe.  M.  de  Lanibre  makes  thefe  limits  70  47'  and 
■13°  21'. 

Ex.  To  find  whether  there  will  be  an  eclipfe  at  the  full 
Moon  on  February  3,  1795. 


Sun’smean  long.at  3d.i9h.59'47-6"  iof.  130.  27'.  20-8". 


Mean  long,  of  the  Earth 

_ 

4 

13 

27  20'S 

Long,  of  the  Moon’s  node 

- 

4 

8 

I  48-5 

Difference 

- 

O 

5 

25  3*'3 

Hence  there  imift  be  an  eclipfe. — Examine  thus  all  the 
new  and  full  moons  for  a  month  before  and  a  month  after 
the  time  at  which  the  Sun  comes  to  the  place  of  the  nodes 
•of  the  lunar  orbit,  and  you  will  be  hire  not  to  mils  any 
eclipfes.  Or,  having  the  eclipfes  for  the  lafl  eighteen 
years,  if  we  add  to  tire  times  of  the  middle  of  thefe  eclip¬ 
fes,  i8y.  jod.  or  nd.  7)1.  43-Jh  it  will  give  the  times  when 
we  may  expect  the  eclipfes  will  return. 

To  the  time  of  mean  oppofition,  compute  the  true  lon¬ 
gitudes  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  the  Moon’s  true  lati¬ 
tude;  and  find,  from  the  tables  of  their  motions,  the  ho¬ 
rary  motions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  in  longitude,  and  the 
difference  ( d )  of  their  horary  motions  is  the  relative  ho¬ 
rary  motion  of  the  Moon  in  refpett  to  the  Sun,  or  the  mo¬ 
tion  with  which  the  Moon  approaches  to,  or  recedes  from, 
the  Sun;  find  alfo  the  Moon’s  horary  motion  in  latitude; 
and  fuppofe  the  time  ( t )  of  mean  oppofition,  the  Moon  is 
at  the  difiance  («)  from  oppolition;  then  d  :  m  ::  1  hour 
the  time  (w)  between  t  and  the  oppofition,  which  added 
to  or  fubtrafted  from  the  time  t,  according  as  the  Moon 
is  not  yet  got  into  oppolition,  or  is  beyond  it,  gives  the 
time  of  the  ecliptic  oppolition. 

To  find  the  place  of  the  Moon  in  oppofition,  let  n  be 
the  Moon's  horary  motion  in  longitude;  then,  1  hour  :  10 
n  :  the  increafe  of  the  Moon’s  longitude  in  the  time  to, 
which,  applied  to  the  Moon’s  longitude  at  the  time  of  the 
mean  oppofition,  gives  the  true  longitude  of  t he  Moon  at 
the  time  of  the  ecliptic  oppofition.  The  oppofite  to  that 
mud  be  the  true  longitude  of  the  Sun.  Find  alfo  the 
Moon’s  true  latitude  at  the  time  of  oppolition,  by  faying, 
1  hour  ;  w  : :  the  horary  motion  in  latitude  :  the  motion  in 


latitude  in  the  time  w,  which,  applied  fo  the  Moon’s  la¬ 
titude  at  the  time  of  the  mean  oppofition,  gives  the  true 
latitude  at  the  time  of  the  true  oppofition.  For  greater 
certainty  compute  again  from  the  tables  the  places  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  and  if  they  be  not  exactly  in  oppofition, 
which  probably  may  not  be  the  cafe,  as  the  Moon’s  lon¬ 
gitude  does  not  increafe  uniformly,  repeat  the  operation. 
This  accuracy,  however,  in  eclipfes  is  generally  unnecelfa- 
ry ;  for  the  belt  lunar  tables  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
give  the  Moon’s  longitude  nearer  than  30";  therefore  the 
probable  error  from  the  tables  is  valtly  greater  than  that 
which  arifes  from  the  motion  in  longitude  not  being  uni¬ 
form.  Unlefs  therefore  very  great  accuracy  be  required, 
this  operation  is  unneceflary.  In  like  manner  we  may  com¬ 
pute  the  true  time  of  the  ecliptic  conjunction,  and  the 
places  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  for  that  time,  when  we  cal¬ 
culate  a  folar  eclipfe. 

With  the  Sun’s  horary  motion  in  longitude,  and  the 
Moon’s  in  longitude  and  latitude,  find  the  the  inclination 
of  the  relative  orbit,  and 
the  horary  motioji  upon  it. 

To  do  this,  let  LM  be 
the  horary  motion  of  the 
Moon  in  longitude,  S  M 
that  of  the  Sun  ;  draw  M  a 
perpendicular  to  LM  and  M  S 
equal  to  the  Moon’s  horary  motion  in  latitude  ;  take  S  b 
—  M  a,  and  parallel  to  it,  and  join  ha,  L  b-,  then  La  is 
the  Moon’s  true  orbit,  and  Lb  its  relative  orbit  in  refpeCt 
to  the  Sun.  Hence  LS  (the  difference  of  the  horary  mo¬ 
tions  in  longitude)  :  (the  Moon’s  horary  motion  in  la¬ 

titude)  ::  radius  :  tan.  ^LS  tire  inclination  of  the  relative 
orbit;  and  cof  £LS  :  radius  ::  LS  :  Li  the  horary  motion 
in  the  relative  orbit.  By  logarithms  the  calculations  are 
thus : 

Log.  Si-|-io,  — log.  LS  —  log.  tan.  iLS. 

Log.  LS-)-io,  —  log.  cof.  iLS  =  log.  Lb. 


M.  de  la  Lande  obferves,  that  if  we  add  8"  to  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  tlie  horary  motion  in  longitude  it  will  give  the 
horary  motion  in  the  relative  orbit ;  for  in  a  right-lined  tri¬ 
angle,  of  which  the  bafe  is  the  difference  of  the  horary 
motions  in  longitude,  which  is  about  half  a  degree,  and 
the  angle  at  the  bafe  about  5-|0,  the  difference  between 
the  bale  and  hypothenufe  will  always  be  about  8". 

At  the  time  of  oppolition,  find,  from  the  tables,  the 
Moon’s  horizontal  parallax,  its  femidiameter,  and  the  fo- 
midiameter  of  the  Sun,  the  horizontal  parallax  of  which 
we  may  here  take  =9".  To  find  the  femidiameter  of  the 
Earth’s  fliadow  at  the  Moon,  feen  from  the  Earth  ;  let 
A  B  be  the  diameter  of  the  Sun,  T  R  the  diameter  of  the 


O  and  C  their  centers  ;  draw  A  T,  B  R,  to  meet  at  I,  and 
join  O  C  I  ;  let  F  G  H  be  the  diameter  of  the  Earth’s  flia¬ 
dow  at  the  diftance  of  the  Moon,  and  join  O  T,  C  F. 
Now,  the  angle  FGG”CFA — CIA,  but. CIA— OTA — 
TOC,  therefore  FCGrrCFA — OTA-j-TOC,  that  is, 
the  angle  under  which  the  femidiameter  of  the  Earth’s 
fliadow  appears  at  the  Moon,  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the 
horizontal  parallax  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  diminilhed  by 
the  apparent  femidiameter  of  the  Sun.  In  eclipfes  of  the 
Moon,  the  fliadow  is  found  to  be  a  little  greater  than  this 
rule  gives  it,  owing  to  the  atmofphere  of  the  Earth.  This 
augmentation  of  the  femidiameter  is,  according  to  M. 
Caffini,  20'';  according  M.  Monnier,  30";  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  M.  de  Hire,  60".  .  As  the  angle  CIT  (-OTA— 
TOC)  is  known,  we  have  fin.  TIC  ;  cof.  TIC  ::  TC  :  Cl 
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the  length  of  the  Earth’s  fhadow.  If  we  take  the  angle 
ATO  — 16'  3"  the  mean  femidiameter  of  the  Sun,  TOC 
—5"  the  horizontal  parallax  of  the  Sun,  we  have  ClTm 
15'  c.l'';  hence  fin.  1  3'  54''  :  cof.  i5'54*',  or  1  :  2i2'6  :: 
TC  :  CJ=2s6-2TC.' 

Now,  in  the  next  figure,  let  P  Qj-eprefent  the  feftion  of 
the  Earth’s  fhadow  at  the  Moon,  C  N  the  ecliptic,  N  L 


the  Moon’s  orbit ;  draw  C  n  perpendicular  to  CN,  and 
Cm  perpendicular  to  N  L,  and  let  the  Moon  at  m  juft 
touch  the  Earth’s  fhadow  at  r  externally,  fo  that  Cm  may 
be  the  fum  of  the  radii  of  the  Moon  and  Earth’s  fhadow  ; 
then,  to  determine  when  this  happens,  we  may  take  the 
angle  at  N=3°  17',  which  is  very  nearly  its  value  in  all 
eclipfes,  the  inclination  of  the  lunar  orbit  being  at  that 
•time  always  greateft;  hence,  fine  30  17'  :  rad.  ::  fin.  Cm  : 
fin.  CN  ;  now,  the  greateft  value  of  Cm  is  about  i°3'3o"; 
hence  the  correfponding  value  of  CNzz:ii°34';  when, 
therefore,  CN  is  greater  than  that  quantity,  there  can  be 
no  eclipfe.  According  to  M.  Caffini,  if  the  latitude  Cn 
of  the  Moon  at  the  time  of  the  ecliptic  conjunction  ex¬ 
ceed  the  fum  of  the  femidiameters  of  tire  Earth’s  fhadow 
and  Moon  by  18",  there  will  be  no  eclipfe;  but,  if  it  do 
not  exceed  that  fum  by  16",  there  will  be  an  eclipfe.  If 
Cm— Cr — rm,  or  the  limbs  touch  internally,  the  eclipfe 
will  be  juft  total;  hence,  if  the  diftance  of  the  Moon’s 
node  from  the  place  of  the  Earth  be  lefs  than  the  compu¬ 
ted  value  of  CN  in  this  cafe,  there  muft  be  a  total  eclipfe 
of  fome  duration.  And,  as  it  now  appears  that  there  will 
be  an  eclipfe,  proceed  as  follows  to  compute  it : 

To  compute  an  Eclipfe  of  the  Moon.  For  this  purpofe,  let 
APB,  in  the  two  following  figures,  be  that  half  of  the 


Earth’s  fhadow  where  the  Moon  pafies  through  ;  N  L  the 
relative  orbit  of  the  Moon,  one  figure  reprefenting  a  par¬ 
tial  eclipfe,  and  the  other  a  total  one;  draw  Cmr  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  N  L,  and  let  z  be  the  centre  of  the  Moon  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eclipfe,  m  at  the  middle,  x  at  the 
end,  v  at  the  beginning  of  total  darknefs,  w  at  the  end  ; 
alfo  let  A  B  be  the  ecliptic,  and  Cn  perpendicular  to  it; 
if  the  Moon  at  n  have  north  or  fouth  latitude  increafing, 
the  angle  C  nm  is  to  be  fet  off  to  the  right;  otherwife  to 
the  left  of  C  n.  Now,  in  the  right-angled  triangle  C  nm, 
we  know  C  n  the  latitude  of  the  Moon  at  the  time  of  the 
ecliptic  conjunction,  and  the  angle  C nm  the  complement 
of  the  angle  which  the  relative  orbit  of  the  Moon  makes 
with  the  ecliptic;  hence,  radius  :  cof.  C nm  ::  Cn  :  nm, 
which  we  call  the  reduction ;  and  radius  :  fine  C nm  ::  Cn  : 
Cm.  By  logarithms  die  calculations  are  thus: 
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Log.  cof.  C nm  -E  log.  Cn  —  10,  —  log.  nm. 
Log.  fin.  C nm  -f-  log.  Cn  —  10,  —  log.  Cm. 


The  horary  motion  (h)  of  the  Moon  upon  its  relative  or¬ 
bit  being  known,  we  know  the  time  of  defcribtng  pin,  by 
faying,  h  :  mn  ::  1  hour  :  the  time  of  defcribing  mn ;  the 
computation  of  this  is  moft  readily  performed  by  logiftie 
logarithms.  Hence,  knowing  the  time  of  the  ecliptic 
conjunction  at  n,  we  know  the  time  of  the  middle  of  the 
eclipfe  at  m.  Next,  in  the  right-angled  triangle  Cmn,  we 
know  Cm,  and  Cz  the  fum  of  the  femidiameters  of  the 
Earth’s  fhadow  and  the  Moon,  to  find  mz,  which  is  done 
thus  by  logarithms;  as  mz  —  f  Cz2  —  Cm?  — 
\/ CzfCmxCz — Cm,  the  logarithm  of  mz  —  a  x 

log.  Cz-ECM-j-log.Cz — Cm.  Hence  the  horary  motion 
of  the  Moon  being  known,  we  know  the  time  of  defcri¬ 
bing  zm,  which  fubtraded  from  the  time  at  m  gives  the 
time  of  the  beginning,  and  added,  gives  the  time  of  the 
end.  In  the  fame  manner,  in  the  right-angled  triangle 
Cmv,  we  know  Cm,  and  Cn  the  difference  of  the  femi¬ 
diameters  of  the  Earth’s  fhadow  and  Moon;  hence,  by 

logarithms,  log.ofMv=Ax  log.  Cv-\-Cm-\-  log.  Cv — Cm  ; 
from  whence,  as  before,  we  know  the  time  of  defcribing 
m  v,  which  fubtraded  from  the  time  at  m  gives  the  time  of 
the  beginning  of  total  darknefs,  and  added,  gives  the  time 
of  the  end.  The  magnitude  of  the  eclipfe  at  the  middle 
is  reprefented  by  tr,  which  is  the  greaieftdiftance  of  the 
Moon  within  the  Earth’s  fhadow,  and  this  is  meafured  in 
terms  of  the  diameter  of  the  Moon,  conceived  to  be  di¬ 
vided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  called  digits,  or  parts  defi¬ 
cient  ;  to  find  which,  w  e  know  C  m,  the  difference  between 
which  and  C  r  gives  m  r,  which  added  to  mt,  or  if  m  fall 
out  of  the  fhadow  take  the  difference  between  wr  and  mt, 
and  we  get  t  r  ;  hence,  to  find  the  number  of  digits  eel i p - 
fed,  fay,  mt :  tr  n  6  digits  or  360'  (it  being  ufual  to  divide 
a  digit  into  fixty  equal  parts,  and  call  them  minutes)  :  the 
digits  cclipfed.  If  the  latitude  of  the. Moon  be  north;  we 
ule  the  upper  femicircle;  if  fouth,  we  take  the  lower. 

Ex.  1.  A  Computation  of  a  Partial  Eclipfe  of  the  Moon,  on 

February  3,  1795  ;  for  the  Meridian  ej  the  Royal  ObJcrva- 

tory  at  Greenwich. 

The  time  of  the  mean  full  Moon  is  at  3d.  tyh.  59'.  47  -6". 
and  the  mean  time  of  the  ecliptic  oppofition  is  at  12I1.  46'. 
18".  from  which  fubtracf  the  equation  of  time  ip -2 o", 
and  we  have  12I1.  31'.  58".  the  apparent  time,  at  Green¬ 
wich.  To  this  time  compute  the  Moon’s  place  in  the  eclip¬ 
tic,  and  it  will  be  found  4L  1 50. 15'.  57".  the  oppofite  point 
to  which  is  iof.  150.  15'.  57".  the  place  of  the  Sun.  Com¬ 
pute  alfo  the  Moon’s  latitude  Cn,  and  it  will  be  found  37' 
39"  N.  afeending. 

By  the  aftronomical  tables,  the  horary  motion  of  the 
Moon  in  latitude  is  2'  57'';  the  horary  motion  of  the  Sun 
is  2'  32",  and  of  the  Moon  32'  9"  in  longitude;  hence  the 
horary  motion  of  the  Moon  from  the  Sun  in  longitude  is 
29'  37";  confequently  the  horary  motion  of  the  Moon  from 
the  Sun  on  the  relative  orbit  is  29'  43"  ;  alfo  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  relative  orbit  is  5°  41' 27".  The  reduction 
S  X  d  tn 
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dm  is  3’ 44";  reduce  this  into  time  by  logiftic  logarithms, 
and  the  operation  is  thus: 

3'  44"  -  -  i  •  206 1 

29  45  -  °'3°47 

7  32  time  of  defcribing  mn  0-9014 

The  neared  approach  Cm  of  the  centres  is  37'  28".  Now, 
from  12I1.  31'.  58".  fubtradl  7' 32",  and  it  leaves  i2h.  24'. 
36".  the  middle  of  the  eclipfe. 

By  the  tables,  the  horizontal  parallax  of  the  Sun  is 
o' 9",  and  of  the  Moon  56'  30";  alfo  the  apparent  femi- 
diameter  of  the  Sun  is  16'  16",  and  of  the  Moon  15'  24". 
Hence,  her.  par.  0 hor.  par.  ([  — femidiam.  04-50" 
2=41'  13",  the  femidiameter  of  the  Earth’s  fhadow  increa- 
fed  by  50"  for  refraction.  Hence, 

Semid.  ([  -j-fem.Q’slhad.  56'  2l"—339l" 

Neared  app.  of  centres  37  28  =2248 

Sum  ...  5645  —log.  3*751664 

Difference  -  -  -  -  1149  — log.  3*060320 

2)6-8 1 1984 

Log.  of  2546-8"— 42'  26-8"  mot.  of  half  duration  3-405992 
Reduce  this  into  time  by  the  logidic  logarithms. 

39'.  45".  -  -  •=  0-3047 

42.  27.  0-1503 

ill.  25.  37.  half  duration  -  0-8456 

Subtract  this  from  and  add  it  to  i2h.  24'.  26".  and  we 
get  ioh.  58'.  49".  for  the  beginnings  and  13b.  50'.  3".  for 
the  end. 

From  CV— 41*  13"  fubtraCf  Cm— 37'  28",  and  we  get  mr 
—31  45"  j  hence  mrf-mt—rt=zif  9",  the  parts  deficient ; 
consequently  15'  24"  .-  19'  9"  ::  6d.  or  360'  :  7d.  27'.  36". 
the  digits  eclipfed.  By  logidic  logarithms  the  computa¬ 
tion  is  thus : 

29'.  9".  log.  4.1,  -  1-4960 

15  24  Q’59 06 

7d.  27  36  -  -  -  0-9054 


To  1 6 h .  26'.  4".  add  53",  and  it  gives  i.6h.  26'.  57".  for 
the  middle  of  the  eclipfe. 

By  the  tables,  the  horizonal  parallax  of  the  fun  is  o'  9", 
and  of  t lie  Moon  59'  9"  ;  alfo  the  apparent  femidiameter 
of  the  Sun  is  16'  17 ",  and  of  the  Moon  16'  6".  Hence 
hor.  par.  0-fhor.  par.  <5  —  femid.  0-|-  5o"=43'  51'', 
and  the  femidiameter  of  the  Earth’s  fhadow  increafed  by 
5c"  for  refraction.  And  as  Cr  (—4.3'  51")  is  greater  thaa 
Cmf-ms  {—  21'),  the  eclipfe  mud  be  total.  Hence, 

Sem.  ([-\-  fem.  ©’s  (had.  59'  57"— 3597" 

Neared  ap.  ef  the  centres  4  54  —  294 

. 3891—’ log.  3-5900612 

Difference  ....  3303— log.  3-518908(5 

2)7-1089698 

Log.  of  3585"=59'  45"  mot.  of  half  duration  3  ~5  5  44  8  49 

Reduce  this  into  time  by  the  logidic  logarithms ;  but 
becaufe  the  fourth  term,  in  this  cafe,  would  come  out  a 
greater  quantity  than  that  to  which  the  table  extends,  we 
will  take  the  half  of  59'  45",  and  then  double  the  con=. 
clufion : 

3i'  50"  -...  0-2618 

29  S2'5  ....  0-30285 

54  35'5  ....  0-04105 

Hence  ih.  49'.  11".  is  the  half  duration;  which  fub- 
tr-aCted  from  and  added  to  i6h.  26'.  57".  gives  14I1.  37% 
46".  for  the  beginning,  and  i8h.  16'.  8".  for  the  end. 

By  the  fame  method  we  may  alfo  find  the  time  of  half 
the  duration  of  total  darknefs  thus : 

Sem.  ©’s  fhad.  —  fem.  <[  27'  45"— 16 65" 

Neared  ap.  of  the  centres  4  54  —  294 

Sum  -  1959—1 log-  3-2920344 

Difference  ...  137 1 — log.  3-137037 5 

2)6-4290719 

Log.  of  163  9"=2  7 '  1 9"  mot.  of  £  dur.  of  tot.  dark.  3-2145359 
Reduce  this  into  time  by  the  logidic  logarithms. 


Hence  the  time  of  this  eclipfe  are,  February  3,  1795,  the 


Beginning  at 

Middle 

End 

Duration 


ioh.  58'. 

12  24 

13  5° 

2  5i 


Digits  eclipfed  7d.27  36 


} 

} 


apparent  time  at 
Greenwich. 


on  the  Moon’s  fouth 
limb,  as  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  figure. 


Ex.  a.  A  Computation  of  a  Total  Eclipfe  of  the  Moon,  on  De¬ 
cember  3,  1797  ;  for  the  Meridian  of  the  Royal  Obfervatory 
at  Greenwich . 


52'  50"  ....  0-2618 

27  »9  ....  0-3417 

49  55  half  duration  of  total  darknefs  0  0799 

Subtract  this  from  and  add  it  to  16I1.  26'.  57".  and  it 
gives  15I1.  37'.  2"-  for  the  beginning  of  total  darknefs, 
and  17I1.  16'.  52".  for  the  end. 

From  Cr— 43'  51"  fubtraCt  Cm— -.f  54",  and  we  get  mr 
— 3 8'  57",  to  which  add  tm=zi6'  6",  and  we  get  0—55'  3" 
the  parts  deficient ;  hence  16'  6"  :  55'  3"  ::  6d.  or  360k  : 
2od.  31'.  the  digits  eclipfed.  The  operation  by  logidic 
Logarithms  is  thus  : 


By  computation  the  mean  time  of  the  ecliptic  oppofition 
is  3d.  i6h.  16'.  46".  to  which  add  9'  18"  the  equation  of 
time,  and  you  get  3d.  16I1.  26'.  4".  for  the  apparent  time. 
To  this  time  compute  the  Moon’s  place  in  the  ecliptic, 
and  it  will  be  found  to  be  ?.f.  120.  35'.  19";  confequently 
the  Sun’s  place  is  8f.  120.  35'.  19".  Compute  alfo  the 
Moon’s  latitude  Cn,  and  it  will  be  found  4'  55"  S.  decreaf. 
ing.  By  the  tables,  the  horary  motion  of  the  Moon  in 
latitude  is  3'  15"  ;  the  horary  motion  of  the  Sun  is  2'  32", 
and  of  the  Moon  35'  14"  in  longitude  ;  hence  the  horary 
motion  of  the  Moon  from  the  Sun  in  longitude  is  32'  42"  ; 
confequently  the  horary  motion  of  the  Moon  from  the 
Sun  on  the  relative  orbit  is  32'  50";  alfo  the  inclination 
of  the  relative  orbit  is  50  40'' 34".  The  reduction  nm  is 
o'  29" ;  reduce  this  into  time  by  the  logiftic  logarithms, 
and  the  operation  is  thus  : 

52'  50"  -  -  -  -  ©-2618 

o  29  -  -  -  2-0939 

o  43  time  of  defcribing  mn  1-8321 

The  neared  approach  Got  of  the  centres  is  4'  54". 


55'  3"  log.+i, 
16  6 


2od.  31  o 


*•0374 
a'57 1 3 
0-466 1 


Hence  the  times  of  this  eclipfe  are,  December  3,  1797,  the 


Beginning  at 
Total  darknefs  begins 
Middle  ... 
Total  darknefs  ends 
End  of  the  eclipfe 
Duration  of  total  darknefs 


^apparent  time 
I  at  Greenwich. 


14I1.  37k  46"0 

15  37  2 

16  26  57 

17  16  52 

iS  16  8  J 

1  39  50 

Durationofthewholeeclipfe3  38  22 

Digits  eclipfed  -  2od.  31  o 

If  the  time  correfponding  to  the  difference  between  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich  and  that  of  any  other  place,  be 
applied  to  the  times  here  found,  it  will  give  the  times  at 
that  place. 


To  construct  an  Eclipse  of  the  Moon. 
Inftead  of  computing  the  firft  eclipfe,  it  may  be  conjlru&ed 
thus.  Having  a  fcale  of  minutes  and  feconds,  as  in  the 

preceding 
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pueceding  figure  in  p.  445,  with  the  centre  C  and  radius 
CZ?=4i'  13",  the  femidiameter  of  the  Ihadow,  defcribe  a 
circle  ;  draw  Cn  perpendicular  to  ABC  and  equal  to  37'  19" 
the  Moon’s  latitude  at  the  ecliptic  conjunction  ;  make  the 
angle  C«A=8+°  1  S'  33”  the  complement  of  the  angle  which 
the  relative  orbit  makes  with  the  ecliptic,  and  produce 
Nn  to  L ;  with  a  radius —56'  37",  the  Cum  of  the  femi- 
diameters  of  the  Earth’s  Ihadow  and  Moon,  fet  oft  Cz , 
Cx  ;  let  fall  the  perpendicular  Coupon  NL ;  and  with  the 
centres  2,  m,  x,  and  radius  —15'  24",  the  femidiameter  of 
the  Moon,  defcribe  the  circles  reprefenting  the  Moon. 
To  find  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  mark  the  point 
n  12I1.  32'.  the  time  of  the  ecliptic  conjunction ;  and,  with 
a  radius  equal  to  the  relative  horary  motion  of  the  Moon 
upon  AT,  (etofF  that  extent  from  n  both  ways,  and  divide 
each  interval  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  can  conveniently 
be  done ;  and  continue  thefe  divilions  to  z  and  x,  and  the 
times  correfponding  to  the  points  z,  m,  x,  (hew  the  begin¬ 
ning,  middle,  and  end,  of  the  eclipfe.  And,  if  tr  be  mea- 
fureri  upon  the  fcale,  it  will  Ihew  the  digits  eclipfed.  This 
method  will  give  the  time  fufficiently  near,  when  we  only 
want  to  predict  the  eclipfe,  as  we  may  depend  upon  the 
time  to  a  minute,  if  the  radius  CB  be  fix  or  feven  inches. 
We  may  alfo  proceed  the  fame  if  the  eclipfe  be  total. 

To  CALCULATE  an  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  for  any  par¬ 
ticular  Place. 

An  eclipfe  of  the  Sun,  or  rather  of  the  Earth,  without 
refpeCt  to  any  particular  place,  may  be  calculated  exaCtly 
in  the  fame  manner  as  an  eclipfe  of  the  Moon,  that  is, 
the  times  when  the  Moon’s  umbra  or  penumbra  firfl  touches 
and  leaves  the  Earth  ;  but  to  find  the  times  of  the  begin¬ 
ning,  middle,  and  end,  at  any  particular  place,  the  appa¬ 
rent  place  of  the  Moon,  as  feen  from  thence,  mult  be  de¬ 
termined,  and  confequently  its  parallax  in  latitude  and 
longitude  mufi  be  computed,  which  renders  the  calcula¬ 
tion  of  a  folar  eclipfe  extremely  long  and  tedious. 

Having  determined  that  there  will  be  an  eclipfe  fome- 
where  upon  the  Earth,  compute,  by  the  aftronomical  ta¬ 
bles,  the  true  longitudes  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  the 
Moon’s  true  latitude,  at  the  time  of  mean  conjunction ; 
find  alfo  the  horary  motions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  in  lon¬ 
gitude,  and  the  moon’s  horary  motion  in  latitude  ;  and 
compute  the  time  of  the  ecliptic  conjunction  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  time  of  the  ecliptic 
oppolition  was  computed.  At  the  time  of  the  ecliptic 
conjunction,  compute  the  Sun’s  and  Moon’s  longitude, 
and  the  Moon’s  latitude ;  find  alfo  the  equatorial  horizon¬ 
tal  parallax  of  the  Moon  from  the  tables  .of  the  Moon’s 
motion,  and  reduce  it  to  the  horizontal  parallax  for  the 
given  latitude,  from  which  fubtract  the  Sun’s  horizontal 
parallax,  and  you  get  the  horizontal  parallax  of  the  Moon 
from  the  Sun  ;  reduce  alfo  the  apparent  latitude  of  the 
place  on  the  fpheroid  to  the  latitude  on  a  iphere. 

To  this  reduced  latitude  of  the  place,  and  the  corref¬ 
ponding  horizontal  parallax  of  the  Moon  from  the  Sun, 
(which  we  here  ufe  inftead  of  the  horizontal  parallax  of 
the  Moon,  as  we  want  to  find  what  effect  the  parallax  has 
in  altering  their  apparent  relative  fituations,)  at  the  time 
©f  the  ecliptic  conjunction,  compute  the  Moon’s  parallax 
in  latitude  and  longitude  from  the  Sun ;  the  parallax  in 
latitude  applied  to  the  true  latitude  gives  the  apparent  la¬ 
titude  ( L )  of  the  Moon  from  the  Sun  ;  and  the  parallax 
in  longitude  (hews  the  apparent  difference  (D)  of  the  lon- 


figure,  Let  S  he  the  Sun,  E  C  the  ecliptic  ;  take  S  M— D, 
draw  MN  perpendicular  to  Mb  and  take  it  — L,  then  N 

is  the  apparent  place  of  the  Moon,  and  SNr=  t/'D“-j-L“  is 
the  apparent  diltance  of  the  Mooii  front  the  Sun. 

If  the  Moon  be  to  the  eajl  of  the  nonagefimal  degree,, 
the  parallax  increafes  rite  longitude ;  if  to  the  weft,  ;t  di- 
mimfbes  it ;  hence  if  the  true  longitudes  of  th  Sun  and 
Moon  be  equal,  in  the  former  cafe  the  apparent  place  will 
lie  from  S  towards  E,  and  in  the  latter  towards  C.  To 
fonte  time,  as  an  hour,  after  the  true  conjunction  if  the 
apparent  place  be  towards  C,  or  if  the  M  ion  be  to  the 
zvefl  of  the  nonagefimal  degree  4  or  before  the  true  conjunc¬ 
tion  if  the  apparent  place  be  towards  E,  or  if  the  Moon 
be  to  the  e ajl  of  the  nonagefimal  degree,  find  the  Sun’s 
and  Moon’s  true  longitude,  and  the  Moon’s  true  iatirude, 
from  their  horary  motions;  and  to  the  fame  t  ine  conniute 
the  Moon’s  parallax  in  latitude  and  longitude  from  the 
Sun;  apply  the  parallax  in  latitude  to  the  true  latitude, 
and  it  gives  the  apparent  latitude  (/)  of  the  Moon  from 
the  Sun  ;  take  the  difference  of  the  Sun’s  and  Moon’s  true 
longitude,  and  apply  the  parallax  in  longitude,  and  it 
gives  the  apparent  difiance  (d)  of  the  Moon  from  the  Sun 
in  longitude.  From  S  fet  off  S  P=r^,  and  to  E  C  erect  the 
perpendicular  PQ-equal  to  /,  and  Q^is  the  apparent  place 
of  the  Moon  at  one  hour  from  t he  true  conjunction  ;  and 
s  d=x/d‘+t  “is  the  apparent  difiance  of  the  Moon  from 
the  Sun  ;  draw  the  firaight  line  N  and  it  will  repre- 
fent  the  relative  apparent  path  of  the  Moon,  confidered 
as  a  firaight  line,  in  general  it  being  very  nearly  fo  ;  its- 
value  alfo  represents  the  relative  horary  motion  of  the 
Moon  in  the  apparent  orbit,  the  relative  horary  motion  in 
longitude  being  M  P. 

The  difference  between  the  Moon's  apparent  diliance  in 
longitude  from  the  Sun  at  the  time  of  the  true  ecliptic  con¬ 
junction,  and  at  the  interval  of  an  hour,  gives  the  appa¬ 
rent  horary  motion  (r)  in  longitude  of  the  Moon  from  the 
Sun;  the  difference  ( D )  between  the  true  longitude  at  the 
ecliptic  conjunction  and  the  Moon’s  apparent  longitude  is 
the  apparent  diftance  of  the  Moon  from  the  Sun  in  longi¬ 
tude  at  the  true  time  of  the  ecliptic  conjunction  ;  hence, 
r  :  D  1  hour  :  the  time  from  the  true  to  the  apparent 
conjunction,  confequently  we  know  the  time  of  the  appa¬ 
rent  conjunction.  To  find  whether  tlfis  time  is  accurate, 
we  may  compute  (from  the  horary  motions  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon)  their  true  longitudes,  and  the  Moon’s  parallax  in 
longitude  from  the  Sun,  and  apply  it  to  the  true  longitude, 
and  it  gives  the  apparent  longitude;  and,  if  this  be  the  fame 
as  the  Sun’s  longitude,  the  time  of  the  apparent  conjunc¬ 
tion  is  truly  found  ;  if  they  be  not  the  fame,  find  from 
thence  the  true  time,  as  before.  To  the  true  time  of  the’ 
apparent  conjunction,  find  the  Moon’s  true  latitude  from 
its  horary  motion,  and  compute  the  parallax  in  latitude, 
and  you  get  the  apparent  latitude  at  the  time  of  rhe  appa¬ 
rent  conjunction.  Draw  SA  perpendicular  to  CE  and  equal 
to  this  apparent  latitude  ;  then  tiie  point  A  will  probably 
not  fall  in  A' rQ ;  firfl  let  it  fail  in  Q .V,  to  which  draw  SB 
perpendicular,  and  NR  parallel,  to  PM.  Then  knowing’ 
NR  (—PM),  and  QR  (—QP~MN),  »e  have 
NR  :  RO  ::  rad.  :  tan.  QNR,  or  A.SB 
Sin.  QNR  :  rad.  ::  QR  :  QN 

The  time  of  deferibing  NO  in  the  apparent  orbit  being  equal 
to  the  time  from  M  to  P  in  longitude,  NQ  is  the  horary 
motion  in  the  apparent  orbit. 

Rad.  :  fin.  ASB  ::  AS  :  AB. 

Rad.  :  cof.  ASB  ::  AS  :  SB. 

At  the  apparent  conjunction  the  Moon  appears  at  A , 
which  time  is  known  ;  when  the  Moon  appears  at  B,  it  is 
at  its  neareft  d:ftance  from  the  Sun,  and  confequcn  -y  'he 
time  is  that  of  the  greaiefl  obfeuration,.  (ulmilty  called  the 
time  of  the  middle,)  provided  rhere  is  an  eclipfe,  which 
will  always  be  the  cafe  when  SB  -  lets  lian  the  fum  of  tp» 
apparent  femidiameters  of  the  Sun  and  Moon.  If  there¬ 
fore  it  appears  that  there  will  be  an  eclipte,  we  proceed 

thus 
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thus  to  find  its  quantity,  and  the  beginning  and  end.  As 
we  may  confider  the  motion  to  be  uniform,  QN  :  AB  : :  the 
time  or  deferibing  NQ  :  the  time  of  deferibing  ?1B,  which 
added  to  or  fubtrafted  from  the  time  at  A,  (according 
•  as  the  apparent  latitude  is  decreafing  or  increafing,)  gives 
the  time  of  the  greateft  obfeuration.  Or,  inftead  of  taking 
ON  and  the  time  of  deferibing  it,  we  may  take  A.n  and 
the  correfponding  time,  which  will  be  more  accurate. 

From  the  fum  of  the  apparent  femidiameters  ct  the 
Sun  and  Moon  fubtraft  BS,  and  the  remainder  fiiews  how 
much  of  tlie  Sun  is  covered  by  the  Moon,  or  the  parts 
deficient;  hence,  femid.  0  :  parts  deficient  ::  6  digits  : 
the  digits  eclipfed.  if.  SB  be  lefs  than  the  difference  of 
the  femidiameters  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  the  Moon’s 
femidiameter  be  the  greater,  theeclipfe  will  be  total-,  but, 
if  it  be  tile  lefs,  the  eclipfe  will  be  annular,  the  Sun  ap¬ 
pearing  all  round  the  Moon  ;  if  B  and  5  coincide,  the 
eclipfe  will  be  central. 

'  Let  A  fall  out  of  QN ;  and,  to  increafe  the  accuracy, 
near  to  the  apparent  conjunction,  that  is.  within  ten  or  fit- 
teen  minutes,  calculate  the  aparent  longitude  mS  of  the 
Moon  from  the  Sun,  and  the  apparent  latitude  mn  draw 
nr  parallel  to  Sm  ;  and  in  the  triangle  Anr,  find  . the  angle 
Anr  which  is  equal  to  ASB,  and  compute  SB,  AB,  as  before. 
But,  except  in  cafes  where  very  great  accuracy  is  required, 
this  is  unneceffary.  If  NQ  were  a  perfect  (traight  line, 
the  firft  operation  would  give  the  correft  values  of  AB, 
BS.  Kepler,  in  an  eclipfe  in  1598,  found  a  curvature  of 
more  than  three  minutes  in  three  hours,  becaufe  the  Moon 
was  very  near  the  honagefimal.  In  the  eclipfe  in  1764,  M. 
dc  la  Lande  found  a  curvature  of  twenty-fix  feconds,  but 
he  does  not  fay  in  what  time.  It  is  owing  to  this  circum- 
ftance,  that  is,  the  curvature  of  NO,  that  it  is  necelTary 
to  find  another  point  near  to  A,  in  order  to  determine  ac¬ 
curately  the  values  of  AB,  SB.  Having  determined  the 
value  of  SB,  and  time  of  the  greateft  obfeuration,  we  thus 
find  the  beginning  and  end.  Produce,  if  necelTary,  QN, 
and  take  SB,  SW  equal  to  the  Turn  of  the  apparent  fenfi- 
diameters  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  at  the  beginning  and  end 
refpeftively  ;  then  BV—fSV2 — SB?  (B  being  now  fup- 
pofed  in  QN),  and  BlV—fS!V‘ — SB2-,  then,  to  find  the 
times  of  deferibing  thefe  fpaces,  fay,  As  the  hourly  motion 
of  the  Moon  in  the  apparent  orbit,  or  NQ  :  BB  1  hour 
the  time  of  deferibing  BIV,  which  times  refpefitively  fub¬ 
trafted  from  and  added  to  the  time  of  the  greateft  obfeu¬ 
ration,  give  nearly  the  times  of  the  beginning  and  end. 
But,  if  accuracy  be  required,  this  method  will  not  do;  for 
it  fuppofes  VIV  to  be  a  ftraight  line,  which  fuppofttion 
will  caufe  errors,  too  confiderable  in  general  to  be  neg¬ 
lected,  and  will  never  do  where  great  accuracy  is  required. 
It  may  however  always  ferve  as  a  rule  to  airume  the  time 
©f  the  beginning  and  end.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the 
time  of  the  greateft  obfeuration  at  B  is  not  ncceftarily  equi- 
diftant  from  the  beginning  and  end.  If  the  eclipfe  be  to¬ 
tal,  take  Sv,  Sw,  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  femidiame¬ 
ters  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  then  Bv—Bw—f  Sv 2 — SB % 
from  whence  we  way  find  the  times  of  deferibing'  Bv,  Bw, 
as  before,  which  we  may  confider  as  equal,  and  which  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  time  of  the  greateft  obfeuration  at  B,  give  the 
time  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  total  darknefs. 

To  find  more  accurately  the  time  of  the  beginning  and 
end  of  .the  eclipfe,  we  mu  ft  proceed  thus.  At  the  efti- 


mated  time  of  the  beginning,  find,  from  tlie  horary  mo¬ 
tions,  and  the  computed  paraliaxes,  the  apparent  latitude 
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MN  of  the  Moon,  and  its  apparent  longitude  MS  from 
the  Sun,  and  we  have  S  N^y/SM'+MN*,  and  if  this  be 
equal  to  the  apparent  lemid.  -f  femid.  0  (which  fum 
call  S)  the  eftimated  time  is  the  time  of  the  beginning  ; 
but,  if  SN  be  not  equal  to  S,  aftume  (as  the  error  direfts) 
another  time  at  a  fmall  interval  from  it,  before,  if  SN  be 
lefs  than  S,  but  after,  if  it  b t  greater  ;  to  that  time  com¬ 
pute  again  the  Moon’s  apparent  latitude  m  n,  and  apparent 
longitude  S  m  from  tlie  Sun,  and  find  S  n—  f  S mrffmif  ; 
and,  if  this  be 'not  equal  to  S,  proceed  thus  :  As  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  S  n  and  SNis  to  the  difference  of  S  n  and  S  L 
(=:S)  fo  is  the  above  aftiimed  interval  of  time,  or  time  of 
the  motion  through  Nn,  to  the  time  through  n  L,  which 
added  to  or  fubt rafted  from  the  time  at  n,  according  as 
S  n  is  greater  or  lefs  than  S  L,  gives  the  time  of  the  be¬ 
ginning.  Thereafon  of  this  operation  is,  that,  as  N n,  nL, 
are  very  fmall,  they  will  be  very  nearly  proportional  to 
the  differences  of  SN,  Sw,  and  S n,  SL.  But  as  the  va¬ 
riation  of  tlie  apparent  diftance  of  the  Sun  from  the  Moon 
is  not-exaftly  in  proportion  to  the  variation  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  the  apparent  longitudes  and  latitudes,  in  cafes 
where  the  utraoft  accuracy  is  required,  the  time  of  the 
beginning  thus  found  (if  it  appear  to  be  not  correft)  may 
be  correfted,  by  afluming  it  for  a  third  time,  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  as  before.  This  correftion  however  will  never 
be  neceTary,  except  where  extreme  accuracy  is  required 
in  order  to  deduce  fome  confequences  from  it.  But  the 
time  thus  found  is  to  be  confidered  as  accurate,  only  fo 
far  as  the  tables  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  can  be  depended 
upon  for  their  accuracy  ;  and  he  beft  lunar  tabies  are 
fubjeft  to  an  error  of  thirty  feconds  in  longitude,  which, 
in  this  eclipfe,  would  make  an  error  of  about  a  minute 
and  half  in  the  time  of  the  beginning  apd  end.  Hence 
accurate  obfervations  of  an  eclipfe  compared  with  tlie 
Computed  time,  furni Ihes  the  means  of  correcting  the  lu¬ 
nar  tables.  I11  the  fame  manner  the  ena  of  the  eclipfe  may 
be  computed. 

Ex.  To  compute  theTimes  of  the  Solar  Eclipfe  on  April  3,  1791; 
for  the  Royal  Obf-.rvalory  at  Gi  eecnwich. 

Tlie  time  of  the  mean  conjunftion  is  April  3,  ah.  58', 
15".  mean  time,  at  which  time  we  find 

Mean  long,  of  the  Sun  -  of.  n°.  51'.  16". 

Long,  of  the  Moon’s  defc.  node  o  22  14  44. 

Mean  long,  of  0  from  (J  ’s  node  o  10  23  2S 

To  the  mean  time  of  the  new  Moon,  compute  the  Sun’s 
and  Moon’s  true  longitudes,  and  they  will  be  found  to  be 
of.  130.  47'.  43".  and  of.  140.  49'.  24".  compute  alfo  the 
Moon’s  true  latitude,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  38'  49" 
N.  defeending.  At  the  fame  time,  the  Sun’s  horary  mo¬ 
tion  is  found  to  be  .V  28",  the  Moon’s  horaray  motion  in 
longitude  is  30'  12",  and  in  latitude  2'  46"  decreafing; 
hence  the  Moon’s  horary  motion  in  longitude  from  the 
Sun  is  27'  44".  By  proceeding  as  directed  for  the  eclipfe 
of  the  Moon,  we  find  the  mean  time  of  the  ecliptic  con- 
junftion  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  to  be  3d.  oh.  44'.  48".  from 
which  fubtraft  3'  18"  the  equation  of  time,  and  it  gives 
the  apparent  time  3d.  oh.  41'.  30".  at  which  time,  the 
Sun’s  and  Moon’s  longitude  in  the  ecliptic  is  of.  130.  42'. 
14".  and  the  Moon’s  true  latitude  is  44'  59"  N.  defeend¬ 
ing.  TTie  horizontal  parallax  of  the  Moon  is  24'  46",  and 
of  the  Sun,  9";  hence  the  horizontal  parallax  of  the  Moon 
from  the  Sun  is  54'  37"  ;  therefore  tlie  Moon’s  parallax  in 
longitude  from  the  Sun  is  — 20'  56",  and  its  parallax  in 
latitude  from  the  Sun  is  33'  44"  ;  hence  — 20'  56"  is  the 
apparent  diftance  of  the  Moon  from  the  Sun  in  longitude  ; 
alfo  the  apparent  latitude  from  the  Sun  is  11'  13"  north. 

As  the  Moon  is  to  the  weft  of  the  nonagefinial  degree, 
aflame  ih.  after,  or  3d.  ih.  41'.  30".  at  which  time  (from 
the  horary  motions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon)  the  Sun’s  true 
longitude  is  found  to  be  of.  13°.  44'.  42".  the  Moon’s 
true  longitude  on  the  ecliptic  of.  140.  12'.  26".  and  true 
latitude  42'  13"  N.  defeending.  The  Moon’s  parallax  in 
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latitude  Is  — 30'  41";  hence  the  Moon’s  apparent  latitude 
isn'32";  alfo  its  parallax  in  longitude  from  the  Sun  is 
—28'  50"  ;  but  the  Moon’s  true  longitude  exceeds  the 
Sun’s  by  o°  27'  44"  ;  therefore  the  apparent  diftance  of 
the  Moon  from  the  Sun  in  longitude  is  — 1'  6".  Hence 

Moon’s  ap.  dift.  in  long,  at  0I1.  41'.  30"—— 20'  56" 

1  41  30  — —  1 _ 6 

Apparent  hor.  mot.  d  from  0  in  long.  19  5a=MP‘ 

Hence  19'  50"  :  20'  56"  ::  ih.  :  ih.  3'.  20'.  which  add¬ 
ed  to  the  time  of  the  true  conjunction  oh.  41'.  30".  gives 
xh.  44'.  5o".  the  time  of  the  apparent  conjunction.  Alfo 
the  apparent  horary  motion  in  latitude  is  17 ‘'=zRQ;  hence 
QN\  is  very  nearly  equal  to  MP,  as  in  the  figure  preceding 
the  lad. 

At  this  time  (from  the  horary  motions)  the  Sun’s  true 
longitude  is  found  to  be  of.  130.  44'.  50".  the  Moons  of. 
140.  14'.  7".  and  the  Moon’s  true  latitude  42'  4"  ;  hence 
the  Moon’s  tiue  longitude  is  greater  than  the  Sun’s  by 
29'  1 7".  The  Moon’s  parallax  in  latitude  from  the  Sun  is 
— 30'  32",  and  in  longitude  — 29'  15"  ;  hence  the  Moon’s 
apparent  latitude  is  ii'  32"  N.  alfo  the  apparent  longitude 
Jfrom  the  Sun  is  29'  17" — 29'  15"= 2",  the  quantity  by 
which  the  Muon’s  apparent  longitude  exceeds  the  Sun’s 
true  longitude.  This  difference  (hews  the  apparent  con¬ 
junction,  found  above,  to  be  very  nearly  true  ;  and  to  get 
it  accurate,  fay,  19'  50"  :  ::  ill.  :  6",  which  (as  the 

Moon’s  apparent  longitude  is  the  greater)  fubtraCted  from 
ih.  44'.  50".  gives  ih.  44'.  44".  the  true  time  of  the  ap¬ 
parent  conjunction,  at  which  time  the  Moon’s  apparent 
longitude  is  of.  130.  44'.  50".  the  lame  as  the  Sun’s  true 
longitude,  that  not  having  fenfibly  varied  in  fix  feconds  of 
time.  The  apparent  latitude  is  i-  1 '  32-25".  Now  at  ih. 
41'.  30".  the  Moon’s  apparent  diftance  in  longitude  from 
the  Sun  has  been  (hewn  to  be  i'  6"  ;  and  at  ill.  44'.  44". 
the  longitude  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon’s  apparent  lon¬ 
gitude  are  equal ;  therefore  in  3'  14"  the  apparent  motion 
of  the  Moon  from  the  Sun  was  1'  6"=l66"  ;  let  this  =Sm, 
or  nr;  alfo  at  rh.  41'.  30".  the  apparent  latitude  mn—  ri' 
32",  and  at  ih.  44'.  44".  it  was  n'  32-25 "-SA  ;  there¬ 
fore  Ar—o-if.  Hence,  As  66"  is  to  0-25"  fo  is  rad.  to 
tan.  Anr,  or  SAB=i3'  1".  As  the  angle  Anr  is  fo  very 
fmall,  we  may  take  An—rn—6 6"  without  any  feniible  er¬ 
ror  ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon  SB  may  be  taken=S^=n' 
32".  As  rad.  is  to  fin.  13'  1"  fo  is  n'  32"  to  AB—2-6". 
Hence,  As  An—G 6“  is  to  AB—  2-6"  fo  is  3'  14"  to  8"' the 
time  through  BA,  which  taken  from  ill.  44'.  44".  gives 
ih.  44'.  36".  the  time  of  the  greateft  obfeuration  at  B. 

The  Moon’s  horizontal  femidiameter  is  14'  56",  and  its 
altitude  at  the  time  of  the  greateft  obfeuration  (determined 
by  a  globe,  which  is  fufficiently  near  for  this  purpofe)  is 
about  thirty-eight  degrees;  hence  the  augmentation  of  the 
diameter  is  nine  feconds,  confequently  the  apparent  femi¬ 
diameter  of  the  Moon  is  15'  5",  which  added  to  15'  59“ 
the  Sun’s  femidiameter,  gives  31'  4",  from  which  fubtraCt 
SB— 11'  32 ",  and  the  remainder  is  19'  32"  the  parts  defi¬ 
cient;  hence,  As  15'  59"  is  to  19'  32"  fo  is  6  digits  to  7d. 
19'.  57".  the  digits  eclipfed  at  the  time  of  the  greateft  ob- 
feuration. 

To  find  the  time  of  the  beginning,  we  muft  firft  get  the 
time  nearly  in  the  manner  above  (fated.  The  value  of  SB 
=  11'  32"=;692"  ;  and  as  the  apparent  femidiameter  of  the 
Moon  is  now  15'  6",  we  have  SV=. 31'  s"—i$6s";  hence 
BV— 1732".  Now  as  MP  is,  in  this  cafe,  nearly  equal  to 
QN,  we  may,  for  the  purpofe  we  here  want  it,  aftume  the 
apparent  horary  motion  of  the  Moon  from  the  Sun  in  the 
apparent  orbit  equal  to  that  in  longitude,  which  is  19'  50" 
=  1190";  hence,  As  1190"  is  to  1732"  fo  is  ill.  to  ih.  27'. 
20".  which  fubtraCfed  from  ih.  44'.  36".  (the  time  at  B) 
gives  oli.  17'.  16".  the  time  of  the  beginning,  nearly.  Let 
ws  therefore  alfume  the  beginning  at  oh.  17'.  at  which 
time  we  find  (from  the  horary  motions  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon)  the  Sun’s  true  longitude  to  be  of.  130.  41'.  15". 
and  the  Moon’s  of.  130.  29'.  55".  whole  difference  is  11' 
Vol.  II.  No.  82. 


20"  their  true  diftance  in  longitude  ;  but  the  Moon’s  pa¬ 
rallax  in  longitude  is  — 17'  45"  ;  hence  their  apparent  dif¬ 
tance  in  longitude  is  29'  $"=17 4.5".  At  the  fame  time 
the  Moon’s  true  latitude  is  46'  7",  and  its  parallax  in  lati¬ 
tude  — 35'  10"  ;  hence  the  appareot  latitude  of  the  Moon 

from  the  Sun  is  to'  57";  therefore  5Ar—  i745'-j-65/’— 
i864"=:3i'  4",  which  being  lefs  than  3 i'  5  '  (hews  that  the 
eclipfe  is  begun. 

Let  11s  next  alFuine  oh.  16'.  and  by  proceeding  in  the 
fame  manner,  we  find  5/7=21883"— 31'  23";  therefore  the 
eclipfe  is  not  begun.  Hence  31'  23" — 31'  4''=2i9n  is  to 
31'  5" —  31'  4lr2=i"  fo  is  r  to  3",  which  fubtraCted  from 
0I1.  17'.  gives  oh.  16'.  57".' for  the  beginning  of  the  eclipfe-. 

If  to  ill.  44'.  36".  we  add  ih.  27'.  20".  we  have  3h.  1 1 ' 
56".  we  will  therefore  allurne  3I1.  12'.  for  the  end;  and 
by  proceeding  as  before,  we  find  tire  apparent  diftance  of 
the  Moon  from  the  Sun  in  longitude  to  be  30'  37",  and 
the  Moon’s  apparent  latitude  10'  48"  ;  hence  the  Moon’S 

apparent  diftance  from  the  Sun  is  y'  i837,,-|-648'  =  194S" 
=232'  28"  ;  but  the  fum  of  the  apparent  femidiameters  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon  is  now  31'  2";  confequently  the  eclipfe 
is  ended. 

Let  us  next  aftume  the  time  3I1.  6'.  and  the  apparent 
diftance  of  the  Moon  from  the  Sun  in  longitude  is  2S'  28"; 
and  in  latitude  10'  55";  hence  the  Moon’s  apparent  dif¬ 


tance  from  the  Sun  is  \J  i708,‘-J-655’:2=i829"2=3o'  29"  there¬ 
fore  the  eclipfe  is  not  ended.  Hence,  As  32'  28" — 30'  29* 
=  1'  59®  is  to  31'  2" — 30'  29"r=33”  fo  is  6'  to  1'  39",  which 
added  to  3I1.  6'.  gives  3I1.  7'.  39".  for  the  end.  Hence 
at  the  Royal  Obfervatory  at  Greenwich,  the  tables  give 
the  times  of  the  eclipfe  on  April  3,  1791, 


Beginning 

Greateft  obfeuration 
End 

Digits  eclipfed 


0I1.  16'.  57".  "I 

1  44  36  l apparent  time, 

3  7  39  J 

7d.  19  57 


If  it  be  required  to  compute  the  eclipfe  for  any  other 
place,  inftead  of  the  latitude  of  Greenwich,  ufe  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  the  place  ;  and  reduce  the  apparent  time  at  Green¬ 


wich  to  the  apparent  time  at 
different  meridians. 

To  find  what  point  of  the  5 
ed  by  the  Moon,  let  P,  in 
the  annexed  figure,  be  the 
pole  of  the  ecliptic  ES,  Z 
the  zenith,  S,  M,  the  cen¬ 
tres  of  the  Sun  and  Moon 
when  their  limbs  are  in  con¬ 
tact  at  a,  and  draw  M  D  per¬ 
pendicular  to  ES.  PZ  is 
the  altitude  of  the  nonage- 
fimal  degree,  and  S  P  Z  is  the 
Sun’sdiftance  from  that  point, 
both  which  are  found  in  the 
computation  of  the  parallax  ; 
alfo  M  D  is  the  apparent  lai 


the  place,  according  to 
un’s  limb  will  firft  be  touch- 


of  the  Moon  ;  hence 


Rad.  :  tan.  PZ  ::  (in.  SPZ  :  tan.  PSZ 
Tan.  SM  :  rad.  ::  tan.  DS  :  cof.  DSM 


If  L  be  the  longitude  of  the  nonagefimal  degree,  the* 
ZSD—()0oPSZ,  when  the  Sun’s  longitude  is  between  L  and 
L-\- 180°;  otherwife  ZSD—t)0°-\-PSZ;  and  ZSDztMSD. 
(according  as  the  Moon’s  vilible  latitude  is  S.  or  N.  gives 
ZSM  the  diftance  of  the  point  of  the  limb  of  the  Sun  firft 
touched  by  theMoon  from  the  higheft  point  of  the  Sun’s  diik , 
In  this  eclipfe,  PZ—  50°  7',  and  SPZ—  250  16' ;  hence. 
PSZ—  270  3',  which  (in  this  cafe)  added  to  90°  gives  117® 
3'i —ZSD  ;  alfo  DSM— 20°  42',  which  (as  the  Moon’s  ap¬ 
parent  latitude  is  north)  fubtraCted  from  1170  3'  gives 
ZSM—yG°  21',  the  Moon’s  diftance  from  the  zenith  of  the, 
Sun  at  the  beginning  of  the  eclipfe.  In  like  manner,  the 
diftance  at  the  middle  and  end  of  the  eclipfe  may  be  found, 
and  thence  the  apparent  path  of  the  Moon  over  the  Sun’s 
di(k  in  relpcdt  to  the  horizon  may  be  described. 
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In  the  computation  of  this  eclipfe,  the  Moon’s  true  la¬ 
titude  and  longitude  were  at  fil'd  computed  from  the  tables, 
and  afterwards  determined  from  the  horary  motions;  but, 
as  the  horary  motions  may  be  fubjedt  to  a  fmall  variation 
in  the  duration  of  an  eclipfe,  in  cafes  where  the  utmoft 
•accuracy  is  required,  the  true  latitude  and  longitude  Ihould 
be  computed  every  time  from  the  tables ;  in  fuch  cafes, 
the  decimals  of  the  feconds  fliould  alfo  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  which  in  this  example  were  omitted.  When 
we  want  only  to  predict  an  eclipfe,  the  method  here  prac- 
tifed  will  always  be  Sufficiently  accurate,  the  error  being 
always  very  fmall,  compared  with  the  error  to  which  the 
tables  are  fubjedt,  which  may,  at  its  maximum,  be  thirty 
feconds  in  longitude. 

To  construct  a  Solar  Eclipse  by  Projection. 

Let  S,  in  the  annexed  figure,  be  the  centre  of  the  Sun, 
x  w  the  enlightened  hemifphere  of  the  Earth,  which  we 
mult  conceive  to  be  perpendicular  to  SC  ;  draw  SD,  SV, 
tangents  to  two  oppolite  points  of  the  Earth,  and  let  ambn 
be  the  apparent  ellipfe  defcribed  by  any  point  m  on  the 
Earth’s  furface;  let  OC  be  the  diftance  of  the  Moon  from 
the  Earth,  and  vd,  a'm'b'n!  be  the  projedlion  of  V  D,  ambn , 


upon  a  plane  at  the  Moon  perpendicular  to  SC  to  an  eye 
.$t  S,  and  a’m'b'n'  will  be  the  apparent  motion  of  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  Sun  at  S  to  the  fpedlator  defcribing  ambn.  The 
curve  a'm'b'n'  may  be  confidered  as  an  ellipfe  ;  for  the  an¬ 
gle  D  S  C  being  only  8£  feconds,  D  S,  C  S,  may  be  reckon¬ 
ed  as  parallel,  and  therefore  the  projedlion  of  DV  upon 
a  plane  parallel  to  it  may  be  confidered  as  an  orthographic 
projedlion,  and  confequently  the  two  figures  may  in  all 
refpedts  be  confidered  as  fimilar.  Let  LMbethe  orbit 
of  the  Moon  ;  then,  if  we  know  at  any  time  the  point  of 
the  ellipfe  ambn  where  the  fpedlator  is,  we  know  the  cor- 
refponding  point  where  the  centre  of  the  Sun  is  in  the 
ellipfe  a'm'b'n' ;  if  therefore  we  determine  at  the  fame  time 
%he  point  where  the  Moon  is  in  its  orbit  LM,  we  ffiall 
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know  the  apparent  fituation  of  the  Moon  In  refpect  to  the 
Sun.  Hence  if  we  find  two  points,  one  in  the  ellipfe  a'm'b'n' 
where  the  centre  of  the  Sun  is,  and  another  in  LM  where 
the  centre  of  the  Moon  is,  at  the  fame  time,  and  about 
thefe  centres,  with  radii  equal  to  the  apparent  femidiame- 
ters  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  we  defcribe  two  circles,  they 
will  reprefent  the  apparent  fituations  of  the  two  dilks.  If 
that  of  the  Moon  fall  upon  the  Sun,  it  ffiews  how  much 
the  Sun  is  eclipfed  at  that  inftant.  Now  the  angle  OV» 
=C  O  V — O  S  V,  that  is,  the  radius  of  projedlion,  is  equal 
to  the  difference  of  the  horizontal  parallaxes  of  the  Moon 
and  Sun.  The  projedlion  Oe'  of  Ce  is  the  parallax  in  al¬ 
titude  of  the  Moon  from  the  Sun,  fuppofing  the  Moon  t® 
be  at  the  fame  altitude  as  the  Sun  ;  for  the  radius  Ov  re- 
prefents  the  difference  of  the  horizontal  parallaxes  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  or  the  horizontal  parallax  of  the  Moon 
from  the  Sun ;  and,  as  the  parallax  of  each  varies  as  the 
fine  of  the  apparent  zenith  diftance,  the  difference  of  tire 
parallaxes  mull  vary  as  the  fine  of  their  common  apparent 
zenith  diftance;  hence  Ob  :  Oe'  ::  difference  of  the  ho¬ 
rizontal  parallaxes  :  difference  of  the  parallaxes  at  their 
common  apparent  altitude  ;  therefore  if  0»  reprefent  the 
third  term,  Oe'  will  reprefent  the  fourth.  In  an  eclipfe 
of  the  Sun  therefore  this  will  be  nearly  true,  but  not  ac¬ 
curately  fo,  except  when  the  Sun  and  Moon  are  at  the 
fame  altitude. 

According  to  this  projedlion,  the  apparent  ellipfe  de¬ 
fcribed  by  any  point  of  the  Earth’s  furface,  to  an  eye  at 
the  centre  of  the  Sun,  is  projedled  upon  a  plane  at  the 
Moon  perpendicular  to  a  line  joining  the  Earth  and  Sun  ; 
and  the  point  of  the  ellipfe  of  projedlion,  correfponding 
to  any  point  of  the  other  ellipfe  where  tlve  fpedlator  is,  is 
the  point  where  the  centre  of  the  Sun  appears  to  the  fpec- 
tator.  The  centre  of  projedlion  is  in  the  ecliptic.  If  the 
lunar  orbit  be  properly ‘laid  down  and  divided,  ffiewing 
where  the  centre  of  the  Moon  is  at  any  time,  we  fhall  then 
have  the  relative  fituation  of  the  centres  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon  at  any  time  feen  from  the  given  place  of  the  fpee- 
tator.  From  thefe  principles  of  projedlion,  we  thus  con- 
ftrudl  the  folar  eclipfe  which  we  have  here  calculated-; 
affuming  fuch  elements  as  are  neceffary,  from  that  calcu¬ 
lation.  For  this  purpofe  take  a  radius  OE,  equal  to  34" 
37",  the  difference  of  the  Sun’s  and  Moon’s  horizontal  pa¬ 
rallaxes,  which  call  k,  and  divide  it  into  minutes,  as  in 
the  following  figure,  and  defcribe  the  femicircle  EGG 
reprefenting  half  the  circle  of  projedlion,  EOG  repre- 


Tenting  the  ecliptic,  to  which  draw  OG  perpendicular. 
Find  P  the  projedled  north  pole;  from  the  fcale  OE,  take 
Or=54*  37"  X  fin.  lat.  X  cof.  dec.  and  in  a  line  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  Or  fet  off  both  ways  r6=^  x  cof.  lat.  and  rw= 
X  cos.  lat.  x  dec.  and  defcribe  the  ellipfe  s6, 
a 


and  divide  it  into  hours,  and  then  fnbdivide  thofe  hours 
which  you  will  want  to  make  ufe  of,  as  far  as  you  conve¬ 
niently  can  for  the  fize  of  the  figure.  From  the  fcale  take 
Ot;  equal  44'  59",  the  Moon’s  true  latitude  north  defcend- 
ing  at  the  time  of  the  ecliptic  conjunction,  and  draw  L»M 

making 
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making  an- angle  with  Ov  equal  to  840  18',  tlie  comple¬ 
ment  of  the  angle  which  the  relative  orbit  makes  with  the 
ecliptic,  on  the  left  lide,  if  the  latitude  be  north  or  fouth 
decreafing,  and  on  the  right,  if  increafing  ;  in  this  exam¬ 
ple  it  is  on  the  left  lide  ;  and  Lv  M  will  reprefen  tthe 
Moon’s  relative  orbit.  Mark  upon  the  Moon’s  orbit  at 
the  point  v,  41'  30",  that  being  the  time  after  twelve 
o’clock  at  which  the  true  ecliptic  conjunction  happens; 
and  with  an  extent =27'  52",  the  horary  motion  of  the 
Moon  from  the  Sun  in  its  relative  orbit,  fet  off  the  hours 
each  way  from  v,  and  fubdivide  them  into  minutes  ;  or  as 
far  as  the  fize  of  the  figure  will  permit.  Now  to  find  the 
time  of  the  middle  of  the  eclipfe,  take  the  compafs,  and 
find  by  trial  what  two  correfponding  times,  as  at  z  and 
x,  upon  the  ellipfe  and  Moon’s  orbit  are  neared  together, 
which  will  give  the  time  of  the  greated  obfcuration,  be- 
caule  the  centres  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  are  then  at  the 
lead  difiance.  To  find  the  time  of  the  beginning,  take, 
with  the  compafs,  from  the  fcale,  an  extent  equal  to  31' 5", 
the  fum  of  the  femidiameters  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and 
by  trial  find  two  correfponding  times,  as  at  t  and  t,  at  that 
didance,  and  it  gives  the  time  of  the  beginning  ;  and  if  you 
find  two  correfponding  times,  as  at  y  and  w,  at  the  dif- 
tance  31'  2'',  the  fum  of  the  femidiameters  at  the  end,  it 
gives  the  time  of  the  end  ;  or  you  may  omit  the  variation 
of  the  diameter  of  the  Moon  in  the  interval.  For  the  be¬ 
ginning  mud  be  when  the  centres  of  the  Sun  and  Moon 
arrive  at  the  didance  of  the  fum  of  their  femidiameters  ; 
and  the  end  mud  be  when  they  have  receded  till  they 
have  got  to  that  didance.  To  find  the  digits  eclipfed  at 
the  greated  obfcuration,  take  eu  from  the  fcale,  and  fay, 
As  ze  is  to  eu  fo  is  fix  digits  to  the  digits  eclipfed.  To 
find  the  digits  eclipfed  at  any  other  time,  take,  with  the 
compafs,  the  interval  at  that  time  on  the  ellipfe  and  on 
the  Moon’s  orbit,  and  apply  it  to  the  fcale,  and  then  fay, 
As  ze  is  to  that  didance  (o  is  fix  digits  to  the  digits  eclipfed. 

The  eclipfe  may  alfo  be  calculated  from  the  projection, 
in  the  following  manner  :  Alfume  the  time  at  t  of  begin¬ 
ning,  as  determined  by  the  conftruCtion  ;  draw  tc  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  OP,  and  join  Ot,  Os,  as  in  the  preceding  figure. 
The  time  from  l  to  m  being  given,  convert  it  into  degrees, 
o°  ;  then  fin.  a°y.rb—tc,  and  cos.  a°Xn»=rc;  but  Or 
is  known,  hence  Oc  is  known  ;  therefore  in  the  right  an¬ 
gled  triangle  Oct,  we  know  Or,  c t,  to  find  cOt,  and  O t ; 

but  POo  is  given,  therefore  eO/^POy=iO&  is  known  ; 

alfo  Ov  and  the  angle  0  vs  are  known  by  the  condruftion  ; 
and  the  time  from  s  to  v  being,  given,  and  alfo  the  Moon’s- 
relative  horary  motion  in  LM,  we  know  vs ;  hence  in  the 
triangle  Oar,  we  know  Ov,  vs,  and  the  angle  O  vs,  to  find 

Os,  and  the  angle  »Oj;  hence  we  find  tOs— tOv^vOs^ 

and  ladly,  in  the  triangle  tOs,  we  know  iO,  Os,  and  the 
angle  tOs,  to  find  ts,  and  if  this  be  equal  to  the  fum  of 
the  femidiameters  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  the  affumed  time 
is  true  ;  if  it  be  not  equal  to  the  fum,  affume  another  time 
for  the  beginning,  and  find  another  value  of  ts,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  with  thefe  two  as  before  directed.  Ifi  like  manner 
we  may  find  the  end.  But  this  method  is  not  fubjeCt  to 
the  fame  accuracy  as  the  nrethodof  calculation  before  given. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fuppofes  that  the  aberration  of.  rays 
in  the  focus  of  a  telefcope  makes  the  image  appear  greater 
than  it  ought;  and  hence  different  telefcopes  will  give  dif¬ 
ferent  meafures  of  the  Sun’s  diameter,  and  confequently 
make  the  eclipfe  appear  to  begin  at  different  times.  That 
telefcope  which  gives  the  diameter  the  leaff,  is  tire  moll 
perfect  inftrument .  The  excellent  tranfit  telefcope  at  Green¬ 
wich  makes  the  diameter  of  the  Sun  lefs  by  fix  feconds 
than  that  given  by  Mayer  in  his  tables,  as  Dr.  Malkelyne 
has  found  by  his  obfervations.  The  diameter,  of  the  Sun 
affumed  in  thefe  calculations  has  therefore  been  taken  fix 
feconds  lefs  than  that  which  Mayer  determined.  M.  du 
Sejour  fuppofes  that  the  rays  of  light  coming  from  the  Sun 
are  infleCted  as  they  pafs  by  the  Moon,  which  he  attributes 
ta  the  refcadlioa  which  they  fuffer  in  palling  through  the 


Moon’s  atmofphere  ;  on  this  account  the  apparent  contact 
of  the  limbs  will  not  take  place  fo  foon  as  it  otherwife 
would  ;  this  would  be  the  fame  as  a  diminution  of  the 
Moon’s  diameter ;  which  of  thefe  hypothefes  ought  to  be 
admitted  M.  de  Sejour  endeavoured  to  determine  from  the 
obfervations  of  Mr.  Short,  on  the  folar  eclipfej  April  1, 
1764,  uppn  the  diftance  of  the  horns  of  the  Moon,  but 
he  could  deduce  nothing  fatisfadlory  from  thence.  He 
fuppofed  the  infledlion  3*291",  and  the  diameter  of  t He 
Moon  to  be  dimini  (bed  by  the  fame  quantity,  and  calcu¬ 
lated  upon  each  fuppofition  a  great  many  diltances  of  the 
horns,  and  compared  them  with  the  obferved  diltances; 
but  he  could  not  decide  between  the  two  hypothefes.  An 
infledlion  of  i-8",  and  a  diminution  of  i'$",  of  the  femi- 
diameter,  be  found  would  fatisfy  fome  obfervations,  and 
he  feemed  to  think  this  conclufion  mod  likely  to  be  nearelt 
the  truth  ;  but  he  came  at  lall  to  no  determination  upon 
the  fubjedt.  All  the  requifite  obfervations  feem  not  to 
be  capable  of  being  made  to  that  degrees  of  accuracy 
which  is  neceffary  to  fettle  fo  nice  a  matter.  M.  du  Sejour 
therefore  propoled  the  following  method  to  determine 
whether  the  rays  of  light  palling  by  the  limb  of  the  Moon 
fuffer  any  deviation.  Take  a  telefcope  mounted  upon  a. 
polar  axis,  with  a  wire  micrometer  annexed  to  it.  When 
two  flars  come  into  the  field  of  view  together,  and  one  of 
them  is  to  be  eclipfed  by  the  Moon,  open  the  wires,  and 
bring  one  liar  upon  one  of  the  wires  and  the  other  (tar 
upon  the  other,  and  thus  follow  the  flars  until  one  of  them 
be  eclipfed,  and  at  the  inftant  before  it  difappears  obferve 
whether  its  diftance  from  the  other  ftar  is  changed,  that  is, 
whether  it  be  off  the  wire,  the  other  ftar  remaining  upon- 
its  wire  ;  if  this  be  found  to  be  the  cafe,,  the  rays  mud 
have  differed  a  deviation.  Traite  Analv.tique,.  p.  420.  We 
do  not  find  that  an  obfervation  of  this  kind  has  been  ever- 
made. 

To  trace  out  the  Path  on  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  where  the 
Eclipfe  will  be  central,  or  for  any  number  of •  Digits. 

Let  E  A  C  D  be  the  enlightened  hemifpher-e  of  the  Earth,, 
O  the  centre  of  the  dilk,  or  that  point  to  which  the  Sun  is 
vertical ;  E  O  C  the  plane  of.the_eclig.tic,  O  G  perpendicu- 


to  be  upon  the  plane  into  which  the  difk  would  be  ortho- 
graphically  projected- ;  then  froimthe,  nature-oL  that  pro¬ 
jection,  the  angles  at  O  upon  the  furface.  will  be  equal  to* 
the  angles  into  which  they  are  projected.  Now  the  place 
upon  which  the  centre  of  the  Moon  is  projected  is  mani- 
feftly  that  point  on  the  Earth  where  the  eclipfe  is  cen¬ 
tral,  becaufe  the  projection  is  made  by. lines  drawn  to  the- 
centre  of  the  Sun.  Let  Z  be  the  projected  centre  of  the 
Moon  at  any  time,  or  the  real  centre  of  the  penumbra, 
and  PB  any  given  meridian.  Now  we  know  Oy  the 
Moon’s  latitude  at  the  time  of  conjunCtion,_and  theangle- 
OV2;  and  as  the  time,  when  the  centre  of  the  penumbra* 
is  at  Z,  is  given,  the  time  through  Zy  is  known,  and  the 
relative  horary  motion  of  the  Moon  being  known,  vZ  will 
be  known ;  hence  we  can  find  Z  O,  and  the  angle  Z0»;; 
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find  the  angle  POr,  and  we  (hall  have  the  angle  POZ. 
Mow  confider  PO  and  Z  O  as  two  circles  upon  the  Earth’s 
furface,  then  the  angle  PO  Z  between  them  is  equal  to 
the  angle  POZ  of  projection,  and  therefore  known:  alfo 
the  arc  PO  is  the  complement  of  the  Sun’s  declination; 
and  to  find  the  arc  ZO,  we  mu  ft  confider  ZO  in  the  pro¬ 
jection  to  be  the  fine  of  the  arc  projected  ;  hence  the  arc 
ZO  is  that  whofe  fine  is  to  radius  as  O  Z  to  O  A,  there¬ 
fore  we  know  the  fine  of  the  arc  ZO,  and  confequently 
we  get  Z  O  itfelf ;  hence,  in  the  fpherical  triangle  OPZ,  we 
know  PO,  O Z,  and  the  angle  POZ,  to  find  P  Z  the  com¬ 
plement  of  the  latitude  of  the  place  where  the  eclipfe  is 
central.  Find  alfo  the  angle  OPZ;  then  the  time  at  the 
meridian  PB  being  known,  the  angle  OPB  (the  Sun’s 
dillance  from  the  meridian)  is  known  ;  hence  we  know 
the  angle  BPZthe  longitude  of  the  point  Z  from  the 
meridian  PB  ;  therefore,  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Z 
beingknown,  the  point  Z  is  determined  where  the  eclipfe 
was  central  at  the  given  time.  Make  this  calculation  for 
every  quarter  or  half  hour,  for  all  the  time  the  penumbra 
is  def'eribing  dc,  and  you  will  trace  out  upon  the  furface 
of  the  Earth  the  path  of  the  centre  of  the  penumbra,  or 
that  trad:  where  the  eclipfe  is  central.  If  we  bring  Z  to 
d,  we  get  the  place  where  the  Sun  riles  centrally  eclipfed; 
and  if  Z  be  brought  to  e,  we  (hall  find  where  the  Sun  fets 
centrally  eclipfed.  If  Z  coincide  with  r,  we  get  the  place 
where  the  Sun  is  centrally  eclipfed  upon  the  meridian.  Let 
y  be  the  centre  of  the  penumbra  when  it  firft  touches  the 
Earth,  and  .v  the  centre  when  it  leaves  the  Earth,  and 
draw  On)  perpendicular  to  LM.  Then  knowing  Ov  and 
the  angle  Ovzu,  we  can  find  O  w  and  vO  w\  alfo  O  y— 
femid.  ©-j-  femid.  penumb.  known  ;  hence  in  the  right- 
angled  triangle  yOtv,  we  get  the  anglejyOrc,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  know y Ov  ;  and,  POv  being  already  found,  we 
know  iO  P  ;  hence  in  the  triangle  iOP,  we  know  bO 
(=zgo°),  PO,  and  the  angle  POi  ;  hence,  we  find  P£  the 
complement  of  the  latitude  of  Z;  find  alfo  O  Pi,  and  we 
get  iPB  the  longitude  of  b,  from  the  given  meridian  PB  ; 
thus  we  get  the  place  b  where  the  eclipfe  firft  begins  at  the 
Sun  riling.  In  like  manner  we  get  the  place  a  where  the 
eclipfe  laft  ends  at  fun-fetting. 

Ex.  In  the  folar  eclipfe  which  we  have  here  computed, 
let  it  be  required  to  find  that  place  upon  the  Eath’s  fur¬ 
face  where  the  Sun  is  centrally  eclipfed  at  one  o’clock,  ap¬ 
parent  time  at  Greenwich.  In  this  calc,  Orerzqq'sg", 
and  the  angle  OvZ— 50  42',  and  as'  the  time  at  v  is  41' 
30",  and  the  centre  of  the  penumbra  is  at  Z  at  one  o’clock, 
the  time  through  uZ  — 19'  30",  which  gives  vZ—tf  3"  ; 
hence  ZO=35'  59",  the  angle  OZv—%\°  22',  and  ZOu 
— 13°56'.  Now  the  radius,  O  0=54' 56"  ;  hence  the 
arc  OZ  upon  the  furface  (correfponding  to  its  projection 
—35'  59")  =41°  4'  ;  alfo  PO— 84°  30',  and  POv=23° 
22';  hence  POZ-90  26';  confequently  PZ23450  43', 
the  complement  of  which  is  440  17' the  latitude  of  the 
place;  alfq  Z  P  O— S°  5 1' ;  but,  atone  o’clock  apparent 
time  at  Greenwich,  its  meridian  B  P  makes  an  angle  of 
fifteen  degrees  with  PO,  Greenwich  being  upon  that  me¬ 
ridian  at  twelve  o’clock  ;  hence  BPZ=2230  51'  the  longi¬ 
tude  of  the  place,  weft  from  Greenwich.  In  like  manner 
may  any  of  the  other  phenomena  be  calculated. 

To  determine  the  Orbit  of  a  Comet. 

The  orbit  of  a  comet  may  be  computed  from  three  ob¬ 
fervations;  but,  although  that  data  be  fufficient,  the  direiT 
folution  of  the  problem  is  impracticable.  Aftronomers 
therefore  have  folved  this  problem  by  indirect  methods, 
firft  finding  an  orbit  very  near  to  the  truth  by  mechanical 
and  graphical  operations,  and  then,  by  computation,  cor¬ 
recting  it,  until  fuch  a  parabola  was  found  as  would  fatisfy 
the  obfervations.  We  ftiall  therefore  begin,  by  (hewing 
the  methods  by  which  the  orbit  may  be  nearly  determined ; 
and  then  explain  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  corrected 
by  calculation. 

Take  a  firm  board  perfectly  plane,  and  fix  on  paper  for 


the  projection  ;  let  a  groove  be  cut  near  the  edge,  and  five 
perpendiculars  be  moveable  in  it,  fo  that  they  may  be 
fixed  at  any  diftances.  Let  S  reprefent  the  Sun,  and  de- 
feribe  any  number  of  circles  about  it.  Compute  five  ge¬ 
ocentric  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  comet,  from  which 
you  will  have  the  five  elongations  of  the  comet  at  the  times 
of  therefpeCtive  ob- 
lervations.  Draw 
SA,  SB,  SC, 

S  D,  SE,  making 
the  angles  A  S  B, 

BSC,  CSD.DSE, 
equal  to  the  Sun’s 
motion  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  the  obferva¬ 
tions  ;  and  on  any 
one  of  the  circles, 
make  the  angles 
Saa,  S  bj3,  Scy, 

S  dfr,  Se  =  ,  equal  to 
the  refpective  elon- 
gationsin  longitude, 
and  fix  the  five  per¬ 
pendiculars,  fo  that 
«■,  (3,  7,  s.  From  the  points  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  extend  threads 
to  the  refpeCtive  perpendiculars,  making  angles  with  the 
plane  equal  to  the  geocentric  latitudes  of  the  comet ;  then 
fix  the  focus  of  the  parabola  in  S,  and  apply  its  edge  to 
the  threads  ;  and,  if  it  can  be  made  to  touch  them  all,  it 
will  be  the  parabola  required,  correfponding  to  the  mean 
diftance  $>a  of  the  Earth,  which  we  here  fuppofe  to  re¬ 
volve  in  a  circle,  as  it  will  be  fufficiently  accurate  for  our 
purpofe.  If  the  parabola  cannot  be  made  to  touch  all  the 
threads,  change  the  points  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  to  fuch  of  the 
other  circles  as  you  may  judge,  from  your  prelent  trial, 
will  be  molt  likely  to  iiicceed,  and  try  again  ;  and  by  a 
few  repetitions  you  will  get  fuch  a  diftance  for  the  Earth, 
that  the  parabola  ftiall  touch  all  the  threads,  in  which  po- 
fition,  find  the  inclination,  obferve  the  place  of  the  node, 
and  meafure  the  perihelion  diftance,  compared  with  the 
Earth’s  diftance,  and  you  will  get  very  nearly  the  elements 
of  the  orbit. 

Another  method  by  which  we  may  readily  get  the  orbit 
very  nearly,  is  this.  Let  S  be  the  Sun,  T,  t,  r,  three 
places  of  the  Earth  at  the  times  of  the  three  obfervations ; 


S 


extend  three  threads  T p,  T  n,  rm,  in  the  directions  of  the 
comet,  as  directed  above.  AITume  a  point  y  for  the  place 
of  the  comet  at  the  fecond  obfervations,  and  meafure  Sjy  ; 
then  if  STz=i,  and  the  velocity  of  the  Earth  ben,  the 


velocity  of  the  comet  at_y  will  be--2  ^  —  ;  let  v  be  repre- 

y/Sj v 

fented  by  T  t,  <r  ;  and  upon  a  ftraight  edge  PCbj  fet  off 


V*XT  t 


and  ed- 


rr~ ;  then  apply  the  point 


Vsy  .  Vsy 

e  tojy,  and,  by  turning  about  the  edge,  try  w  hether  you 
can  make  the  point  c  fall  in  T p,  and  the  point  d  in  t m  ; 
if  you  find  this  cannot  be  done,  the  error  will  direCt  you 
to  alfume  another  diftance  ;  and  by  a  very  few  trials  you 
will  find  the  point  y  where  the  points  c  and  d  will  fall  in 


T ji,  r  m.  This  method  is  very  eafy  in  practice,  and  fuf- 
ficiently  accurate  to  obtain  a  diftance  Sj  from  which  you 
may  begin  to  compute,  in  order  to  find  the  orbit  more 
corrcdlly,  when  the  comet  is  not  too  near  to  the  Sun. 

Having  determined  the  parobola  nearly,  we  firft  alfume 
foine  one  quantity  as  knoSvn  at  the  fit  ft  and  fecond  obfer¬ 
vations,  and  thence  compute  the  place  of  the  comet  at 
thofe  times,  and  alfo  the  time  between  ;  and,  if  that  time 
agree  with  the  obferved  interval,  you  have  got  a  parabola 
which  agrees  with  the  two  firft  obfervations  ;  if  the  times 
do  not  agree,  alter  one  of  the  alfumed  quantities,  and  fee 
how  it  agrees;  and  then,  by  the  rule  of  falfe,  you  may 
correct  the  fuppofition  which  was  altered,  and  get  a  pa¬ 
rabola  which  will  agree  with  the  two  firft  obfervations.  In 
like  manner,  by  altering  the  other  alfumed  quantity,  you 
get  another  parabola  agreeing  with  the  two  firft  obferva¬ 
tions.  Then  fee  how  they  agree  with  the  third  obfer- 
vation  ;  and,  if  they  do  not,  a  corrreilion  muft  be 
made  by  proportion,  and  the  three  obfervations  will  be 
anfwered. 

When  great  accuracy  is  required,  we  muft  take  into 
confideration  the  etfedt  of  aberration  and  parallax  ;  the  for¬ 
mer  may  be  computed  by  the  rules  already  given,  and  the 
latter,  by  faying,  As  the  horizontal  parallax  is  to  that  of 
the  Sun  —8  •75”  fo  is  the  diftance  of  the  Sun  to  the  diftance 
of  the  comet ;  and  then  finding  the  parallax  in  latitude  and 
longitude,  as  for  the  planets. 

Ex.  On  Auguft  21,  1769,  the  diurnal  motion  of  a  co¬ 
met  was  fixty-three  minutes  in  longitude,  and  twenty-five 
minutes  in  latitude,  and  its  diftance  from  the  Earth  0-667. 
Hence  the  aberration  in  longitude  equal  fourteen  feconds, 
and  in  latitude  equal  fix  feconds,  both  to  be  added.  Now 
the  apparent  longitude  was  470  1'  31",  and  latitude  5°  53' 
48"  ;  hence  the  apparent  longitude  corredled  for  aberra¬ 
tion  was  470  1'  45",  and  latitude  50  53'  54".  Alfo,  As 
0-667  is  to  x  fo  is  8-75"  to  13"  the  horizontal  parallax. 
Hence,  the  parallax  in  longitude  is  found  to  be  four  fe¬ 
conds,  to  be  added  to  the  true,  to  give  the  apparent  lon¬ 
gitude  ;  and,  as  the  true  longitude  (by  computation)  was 
47°  2'  3">  the  apparent  ought  to  have  been  470  2'  7"  ; 
hence  the  error  in  longitude  was  twenty-two  feconds.  Alfo 
the  parallax  in  latitude  was  ten  feconds,  to  be  added  to 
the  true,  to  give  the  apparent  latitude;  and,  as  the  true  la¬ 
titude  (by  computation)  was  50  34'  16",  the  apparent  ought 
to  have  been  50  54'  26"  ;  hence  the  error  in  latitude  was 
thirty-two  feconds. 

Longomontanus  Ihews  an  eafy  method  of  finding  and 
tracing  out  the  places  of  a  comet  mechanically  ;  which  is, 
to  find  two  liars  in  the  fame  line  with  the  comet,  by  ftretch- 
ing  a  thread  before  the  eye  over  all  the  three  ;  then  do  the 
feme  by  two  other  liars  and  the  comet  ;  this  done,  take 
a  celeftial  globe,  or  a  planifphere,  and  draw  a  line  upon 
it  firft  through  the -former  two  liars,  and  then  through  the 
latter  two  ;  lo  Ihall  the  interfedliomof  the  two  lines  be  the 
place  of  the  comet  at  that  time.  If  this  be  repeated  from 
time  to  time,  and  all  the  points  of  interleclion  connected, 
it  will  ftiew  the  path  of  the  comet  in  the  heavens. 

To  find  the  Altitude  and  Height  of  Fire-balls, 
and  other  Meteors,  in  the  Atmosphere,  by  the 
Quadrant. 

Though  the  extreme  velocity  and  tranfient  nature  of 
fiery  meteors  in  the  atmolphere,  in  a  great  mealure  pre¬ 
vents  the  making  of  fuch  obfervations  as  might  tend  to 
afeertain  their  diftance,  yet  they  form  a  fubject  of  inquiry 
fo  curious  and  intereliing,  as  to  render  fuch  as  can  be 
made  of  great  value.  An  obferver,  who  perceives  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  kind,  ought  carefully  to  note  the  build¬ 
ings,  trees,  liars,  & c.  near  which  it  palfes  ;  and,  as  foon  af¬ 
terwards  as  convenient,  take  their  altitude  and  bearings, 

If  two  fuch  obfervations  be  taken  by  perlons  at  different 
places,  fufticiently  diftant  from  each  other,  the  diftance  on 
the  Earth  may  be  conlidered  as  the  bale,  and  from  this 
and  the  two  obferved  angles  the  height  of  the  meteor  may 
be  found.  By  obfervations  of  this  kind  it  has  been  found 
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that  the  larger  fire-balls  are  elevated  about  fixty  miles 


above  the  Earth’s  furface,  and  that  fome  of  them  are 
near  five  miles  in  diameter. 

To  find  the  Height  of  a  Cloud,  by  Obfervation  of  a  Flajli  of 
Lightning.  If  the  altitude  of  that  part  of  a  cloud,  from 
which  a  flafh  of  lightning  has  ilfued,  be  immediately  ta¬ 
ken  with  i*he  quadrant,  and  the  number  of  feconds  ot  time 
elapfed  between  the  inftant  of  the  flafh  and  the  firft  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  thunder  be  reckoned,  thefe  data  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  determine  the  height  of  the  thunder-cloud.  For 
found  is  admitted  to  pafs  through  1142  feet  in  a  fecond  ; 
but  light  has  fuch  an  extreme  velocity,  that  it  paffes  thro’ 
35,000  miles  in  a  fecond,  and  may  therefore  be  reckoned 
inllantaneous  in  all  obfervations  upon  the  Earth.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  the  number  of  feconds  obferved,  multi¬ 
plied  by  1142,  will  give  the  diftance  of  the  cloud;  and. 
As  radius  is  to  the  fine  of  the  obferved  angle,  fo  is  the 
diftance  of  the  cloud  to  its  height. 

Ex.  Suppofe  the  angle  of  elevation,  from  which  a  flafh 
of  lightning  ilfued,  w>as  530  8',  and  that  between  the  fialli 
and  the  report  of  the  thunder  5"  were  counted  ;  then,  1 142 
feet  multiplied  by  5  gives  57 10  feet  for  the  diftance  of  the 
cloud. 


And  as  the  radius  or  fine  of  900 
Is  to  the  fine  of  the  obferved  angle  53c 
So  is  the  diftance  of  the  cloud  5710 
To  its  height  4568 


10-000000(9 

9-9031084 

3*756636  1 
3-6597445 


Or,  by  conftrudlion.  From  a  point  in  any  right  line, 
draw  another  right  line,  forming  the  obierved  angle.  Set 
off  on  this  left  line,  from  the  angular  point,  the  diftance 
of  the  cloud,  taken  from  a  fcale  of  equal  parts.  From 
the -extreme  of  the  laft-mentioned  line  let  fall  a  perpendi¬ 
cular  on  the  other  line  ;  and  this  perpendicular  will  be  the 
height  required.  If  the  flafh  of  lightning  ftrikes  direftly 
down,  the  height  of  the  cloud  will  alfo  be  the  length  of 
the  flafh.  But  this  is  not  often  the  cafe. 

The  latitude  of  the  Place,  and  the  Zenith  Difiance  of  a  Star, 
being  given-,  to  find  the  Declination  of  the  Star.  When  the 
latitude  of  the  place  and  zenith  diftance  are  of  different 
kinds,  that  is,  one  north  and  the  other  fouth,  their  difference 
is  the  declination  ;  and  it  is  of  the  fame  name  with  the  la¬ 
titude,  when  that  is  the  greater  of  the  two  ;  othervvife  it 
is  of  the  contrary  kind.  When  the  latitude  and  zenit li 
diftance  are  of  the  fame  kind,  that  is,  both  north,  or  both 
fouth,  their  fum  is  the  declination,  and  it  is  of  the  fame 
kind  with  the  latitude. 

To  find  the  Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is  a  very  important  element 
of  aftronomy,  becaufe  it  enters  into  the  calculation  of  all 
fpheric  triangles  where  the  ecliptic  and  equator  are  con¬ 
cerned.  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  being  equal  to  the 
Sun’s  greateft  declination,  i.  e.  when  in  the  tropics,  the 
obliquity  may  be  afeertained  by  obferving  the  meridian 
height  of  tlfe  Sun’s  centre  on  one  of  the  folfticial  days ; 
and  this  quantity  taken  from  the  height  of  the  equator,  at 
the  place  of  oblervation,  gives  the  declination  of  the  tro¬ 
pic.  Or,  more  accurately,  obferve  the  Sun’s  meridian  al¬ 
titude  in  each  tropic  :  this  will  give  their  diftance,  half  of 
which  is  the  diftance  of  each  tropic  from  the  equator,  that 
is,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic. 

Of  Corresponding  or  Eqjjal  Altitudes. 

At  equal  diftances  from  the  meridian,  a  ftar  has  equal 
altitudes.  If,  therefore,  equal  altitudes  of  an  heavenly 
body  be  taken  on  different  fides  of  the  meridian,  the  mid¬ 
dle  point  of  time  between  the  obfervations  will  give  the 
time  when  the  body  is  upon  the  meridian,  if  it  lias  not 
changed  its  declination.  By  this  means  the  time  when  any 
body  comes  to  the  meridian  may  be  afeertained  ;  and,  when 
applied  to  the  Sun,  or  a  fixed  Ha r,  the  rate  at  which  a  clock 
(adjufted  to  the  mean  folar  or  lidcrial  time)  gains  or  loles, 
may  be  determined  with  accuracy. 

5  2.  The 
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The  method  of  afcertaimng  time  by  equal  altitudes  is 
univerfally  ufed  by  practical  aftronomers,  becaufe  it  de¬ 
pends  neither  on  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  latitude, 
nor  on  that  of  the  declination  ;  for  theie  elements  are  only 
necellfary  in  taking  out  the  equation  of  declination,  and 
any  probable  error  therein  will  not  fenfibly  affect  that  equa¬ 
tion;  neither  does  it  depend  on  the  exact  quantity  of  the 
altitude,  provided  only  it  be  the  fame  in  both  obfervations.' 

To  reduce  Degrees  of  the  Eqjtator  into  Time,  and 
Time  into  Degrees  of  the  Equator. 

To  reduce  degrees  into  time,  multiply  by  4,  obferving 
that  minutes,  when  multiplied  by  4,  produce  feconds,  and 
divided  by  4  produce  degrees;  and  fo  on. 

Reduce  230  26'  into  time. 

_ 4_ 

ill.  33'.  44". 

To  reduce  time  into  degrees,  multiply  by  10  in  a  fimilar 
manner,  and  increafe  the  produce  one-half ;  or  otherwife 
divide  the  time  by  4. 

Reduce  ill.  33'  44".  into  degrees. 


ih._ 

33'- 

44". 

IO 

Otherwife. 

27 

30 

4)ih.  33'.  44". 

Half 

7 

48 

40 

Degrees  23  26' 

Degrees 

23 

26 

O 

Of  Reduction  from  ojje  Meridian  to  another. 

As  all  the  heavenly  bodies  rife,  culminate,  and  fet,  foon- 
er  to  thofe  who  are  towards  the  eaft,  and  later  to  thofe  who 
are  towards  the  weft,  and  as  all  tables  and  calculations  in 
England  for  aftronomy  and  navigation  are  adapted  to  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich,  it  is  neceftary  for  thofe  who  may 
be  under  any  other  meridian  to  be  able  to  find  the  time 
at  Greenwich  correfponding  to  that  pointed  out  by  their 
own  clocks  and  watches.  Without  this  reduction,  no  cal¬ 
culations  ca'n  be  made  from  fuch  tables,  or  from  the  va¬ 
rious  articles  contained  in  the  Nautical  Almanac,  relating 
to  the  longitude,  right  afeenfion,  and  declination,  of  the 
Sun,  the  equation  of  time,  Moon’s  motion,  &c.  fo  as  to 
adjuft  them  to  any  other  meridian  than  that  for  which  they 
were  made. 

To  find,  the  Time  at  Greenwich  correfponding  with  any  given 
Time  under  another  Meridian.  Find  the  difference  of  lon¬ 
gitude  between  the  two  meridians,  or  how  much  the  given 
place  or  meridian  is  to  the  eaft  or  weft  of  Greenwich,  and 
reduce  this  difference  to  time,  by  the  foregoing  rule.  If 
the  given  place  be  eaft  of  Greenwich,  fubtraft  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  meridians  from  your  time;  if  it  be  weft,  add  the 
difference  to  your  time.  The  refult  will  give  the  time  it 
then  is  at  Greenwich.  The  time  being  given  at  Green¬ 
wich,  the  correfponding  time  under  any  other  meridian  is 
found  by  reverfing  this  rule. 

Ex.  What  is  the  time  at  Greenwich,  when  it  is  8h.  17'. 
iq".  at  Jerufaletn,  350  30' eaft  of  Greenwich,  or  in  time 
ah-  2i'-  20".  Anfwer,  5I1.  35'.  59". 

What  is  the  time  at  Jerufalem,  when  it  is  2ih.  49'.  17". 
on  the  9th  of  September,  at  Greenwich  ?  Anfwer,  24IU 
30'.  37".  or  oh.  20'.  37".  on  the  10th  of  September. 

To  know  the  time  at  Paris,  Genoa,  &c.  when  it  is  any 
given  time  where  you  are,  take  the  difference  between 
your  meridian  and  that  of  Paris,  &c.  and  then  proceed  as 
in  the  foregoing  rule. 

To  find  at  what  Time,  by  a  Clock  keeping  mean  Time,  any 
fixed  Star  will  be  on  the  Meridian  on  any  given  Day.  The 
rmht  afeenfion  of  the  ftars  being  reckoned  on  the  equator, 
they  pafs  the  meridian  fucceffively  in  times  proportional 
to  their  refpedlive  diffances  therefrom.  The  diftance  of 
a  ftar  from  the  meridian  is  therefore  nothing  more  than  its 
difference,  in  right  afeenfion,  from  the  Sun  reduced  to  time ; 
from  whence  it  is  plain,  tl%  to  find  the  time  when  any  ftar 


comes  to  the  meridian,,  you  muft  fub trail  the  right  afirenfion 
of  the  Sun  at  noon  from  that  of  the  ftar,  and  the  difference 
is  the  time  required.  This  fimple  calculation  would  be 
futficient  in  general  for  finding  the  time  when  a  (far  tran- 
fits  the  meridian,  if  it  always  preferved  the  fame  diffe¬ 
rence  in  right  afeenfion  from  the  Sun  :  but  the  Sun,  by  its 
diurnal  acceleration,  approaches  the  ftar  infenfibly ;  and 
will  confequently  pafs  the  meridian  fooner,  by  a  quantity 
proportional  to  this  acceleration,  and  its  diftance  from  the 
Sun.  It  is  therefore  necefTary  to  fubtradl  from  the  quan¬ 
tity  firft  found,  another  fmall  quantity,  that  may  beafeer* 
tained.  Hence  the  following  rule: 

Take  the  difference  between  the  Sun’s  and  planet’s  mo¬ 
tion,  in  right  afeenfion,  in  twenty-four  hours,  if  the  pla¬ 
net  is  progreflive,  or  their  fum  if  retrograde;  then  fay, 
As  twenty-four  hours,  diminiflied  by  this  fum  or  difference 
when  the  planet’s  motion  is  greater  than  the  Sun’s,  or  in- 
crealed  by  it  when  lefs  :  twenty-feur  hours  ::  the  diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  Sun’s  and  planet’s  right  afeenfion  at 
noon  :  the  time  required. 

For  a  ftar.  Take  the  increafe  of  the  Sun’s  right  afeen- 
fion  in  twenty-four  hours  and  add  it  to  twenty-four  hours ; 
then  fay,  As  this  fum  :  twenty-four  hours  ::  the  difference 
between  the  Sun’s  and  ftar’s  right  afeenfion  :  the  time  re¬ 
quired.  In  the  latter  part  of  both  thefe  rules,  the  Sun’s 
right  afeenfion  is  to  be  taken  from  the  planet’s  or  ftar’s 
right  afeenfion  ;  and,  if  their  right  afeenfions  fliould  be  lefs 
than  the  Sun’s,  they  muft  be  increafed  by  twenty-four 
hours  before  you  fubtradf. 

Ex.  On  July  1,  1767,  the  Sun’s  right  afeenfion,  when  on 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  was  6h.  40'.  25".  and  on  July 
the  2d,  it  was  6h.  44'.  33".  alfo  the  Moon’s  right  afeenfion 
was  159°  2';  and  ou  July  2d  it  was  169°  39'.  Required 
the  time  of  the  Moon’s  paffage  over  the  meridian  ? 


Sun’s  R.  A.  July  1, 

6h. 

40'. 

25"‘ 

July  2, 

6 

44 

33 

Daily  increafe 

O 

4 

8 

Moon’s  R.  A.  1390  2' 

IO 

316 

8 

169  39 

1 1 

18 

36 

Daily  increafe 

0 

42 

28 

Moon’s  motion  in  twenty-four  hours 

42 

28 

Sun’s  - 

- 

4 

8 

Difference 

- 

38 

20 

Sun’s  R.  A.  at  noon 

6 

40 

25 

Moon’s  R.  A.  at  noon 

IO 

36 

8 

Difference 

3 

55 

43 

As  24b.  —  oh.j8'.  20".  =  23I1.21'.  40".  :  24  ::  3I1.  55'. 
43".  :  4I1.  2'.  9".  the  time  required. 

At  what  time  will  the  ftar  Ardturus  come  to  the  meri¬ 
dian  of  Greenwich  on  the  firft  of  September,  1787? 

Sun’s  R.  A.  Sept.  1,  ioh.4i'.  59".  Star’sR.  A.  ih  46'  o" 
Sept.  2,  10  43  37  10  41  39 

Increafe  in  24 hours  o  3  38  Diff.  3  24  1 

As  24I1.  3'.  38''.  :  24I1.  ::  3I1.  24'.  1".  :  3I1.  23'.  31". 
the  time  required. 

To  find  the  Altitude  of  the  Sun ,  or  any  other  celefiial  Body. 
The  quadrant  being  adjufted,  as  in  all  cafes  previous  to 
its  ufe,  the  celeftial  body  muft  be  viewed  through  the 
fights,  and  the  plumb-line  will  fhew  its  altitude  on  the 
graduated  limb  of  the  inftrument.  If  the  obfervation  be 
made  on  the  Sun,  the  dark  glafs  muft  be  ufed  to  defend 
the  eye,  or  the  luminous  fpot  formed  by  the  fmall  hole 
muft  be  made  to  fall  on  the  centre  of  the  crofs  immediate¬ 
ly  beneath  the  eye-hole. 

The  Sun  having  no  vifible  point  to  mark  out  its  centre, 
you  muft  take  me  altitude  either  of  the  upper  or  lower 
limb.  If  the  lower  limb  be  obferved,  you  muft  add  the 
Sun’s  femidiameter  thereto,  in  order  to  find  the  altitude 
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of  the  Sun's  centre.  If  the  altitude  of  the  upper  limb 
be  obferved,  the  femi-diameter  mud  be  fubtracied,  The 
mean  femi-diameter  of  the  Sun  is  fixteen  minutes,  which 
for  common  obfervation  may  be  taken  as  a  conftant  quan¬ 
tity,  for  the  greated  deviations  from  this  quantity  fcarcely 
exceed  a  quarter  of  a  minute.  When  greater  accuracy  is 
aimed  at,  the  femidiameter  may  be  taken  from  the  Nau¬ 
tical  Almanac.  The  obferved  altitude  of  the  Sun’s  lower 
limb  being  i8°4i',  add  thereto  1 6'  for  the  Sun’s  femidia¬ 
meter,  and  you  obtain  i8°  57',  the  central  altitude. 

The  apparent  altitudes  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies  are 
increafed  by  refraction,  except  when  they  are  fituated  in 
the  zenith.  An  obferved  angle  of  a  dar,  or  any  other  ob¬ 
ject  in  the  heavens,  mud  be  diminifhed  by  a  fmall  quanti¬ 
ty,  to  be  taken  from  the  table  of  refractions.  Where 
greater  exaCtnefs  is  required,  a  fmall  quantity  is  to  be  add- 
en  for  the  error  occafioned  by  parallax,  or  the  difference 
between  the  altitude  of  an  object  as  feen  from  the  centre 
and  the  furface  of  the  Earth.  That  from  the  centre  is 
the  true  altitude,  and  the  greated,  except  at  the  zenith, 
where  parallax  vanilhes ;  confequently  the  apparent  alti¬ 
tude  of  the  Sun  is  to  be  augmented  by  a  fmall  quantity 
taken  from  the  table  of  the  Sun’s  parallax. 

June  6,  1788,  the  apparent  altitude  of  the  Sun’s  lower 
limb  was  obferved  to  be  62°  1 9^;  required  the  true  alti¬ 
tude  of  the  Sun’s  centre,  as  leen  from  the  centre  of  the 
Earth  ? 

Obferved  altitude 

Semidiameter 

SubtraCf  for  refraction 


Add  for  parallax 
True  central  altitude 


62° 

19' 

16 

62 

35 

3° 

62 

34 

3® 

4 

62 

34 

34 

If  it  is  a  fixed  dar  that  has  been  obferved,  there  is  no 
correction  for  femidiameter  or  parallax  ;  you  have  only  to 
fubtraCt  for  refraction,  in  order  to  obtain  the  true  altitude. 

To  find  the  Time  by  equal  or  correfponding  Altitudes.  This 
problem  is  of  extenfive  ufe,  for  the  bads  of  all  adronomi- 
cal  obfervation  is  the  determination  of  the  exaCt  time  of 
any  appearance  in  the  heavens  ;  which  cannot  be  attained, 
unlefs  you  are  allured  of  the  going  of  your  watch  or 
clock.  A  mean  folar  day  is  always  conlidered  as  of  the 
fame  determinate  length  ;  but  the  length  of  an  apparent 
day  is  variable,  being  lometimes  longer,  fometimes  lhort- 
er,  than  a  mean  day.  The  indant,  therefore,  of  apparent 
noon  will  fometimes  follow,  at  others  precede,  that  of  the 
mean  noon.  The  interval  between  apparent  and  mean 
time  is  called  the  equation  of  time.  To  find,  then,  the 
time  of  apparent  noon,  obferve  the  Sun’s  altitude  in  the 
morning,  and  alfo  the  time  by  a  clock  or  watch.  Leave 
the  quadrant  in  the  fame  duration,  taking  care  that  its  po¬ 
rtion  be  not  altered  by  any  accident ;  and  in  the  afternoon 
direCt  it  to  the  Sun,  by  moving  the  index  of  the  horizontal 
circle  only,  and  obferve  the  time  when  the  Sun’s  altitude 
correfponds  with  that  to  which  the  quadrant  was  fet  in 
the  morning.  Add  the  times  of  obfervation  together  ; 
the  middle  indant  between  thofe  times  of  obfervation  is 
that  of  apparent  noon:  this  being  corrected,  J^y  adding 
.or  fubtraCling  the  equation  of  time,  gives  the  time  of  true 
noon.  If  it  be  precilely  twelve,  the  clock  Is  right;  but, 
if  it  differ,  the  clock  is  fader  or  dower  by  the  quantity  of 
the  difference  greater  or  lefs  than  twelve. 

Thus,  fuppofe  the  time  in  the 
Tliat  in  the  afternoon 


The  time  of  noon  by  watch 
Equation  of  time 
Mean  noon  by  watch 
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too  fad. 

To  be 

more 

particular  and  accurate;  In  our  latitude,  the  altitudes 
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fhould  be  taken  when  ths  Sun  is  at  lead  two  hours  didant 
from  the  meridian.  The  bed  time  is  when  the  Sun  is  on 
or  near  the  prime  vertical,  or  ead  and  wed  point  of  the 
compafs;  becaufe  his  motion  perpendicular  to  the  hori¬ 
zon  is  greated  at  that  time.  About  this  time,  in  the  fore¬ 
noon,  take  feveral  altitudes  of  the  Sun,  writing  down  the 
degrees  and  minutes  fhewn  on  the  arch,  and  alfo  the  exaCt 
time  fhewn  by  the  clock  at  each  obfervation:  the  obfer- 
vations  to  be  written  one  below  the  other,  in  the  order 
they  were  made;  the  time  of  each  obfervation  being  pre- 
vioufiy  increafed  by  twelve  hours.  In  the  afternoon  fet 
the  index  to  the  fame  degree  and  minute  as  the  lad  obfer¬ 
vation,  note  exaCtly  the  time  Ihewn  by  the  clock  when  the 
Sun  is  come  down  to  the  fame  altitude,  and  write  down 
the  time  oppolite  to  the  lad  morning  altitude  ;  proceed  in 
the  fame  manner  to  note  the  time  of  all  the  altitudes  cor¬ 
refponding  to  thofe  taken  in  the  morning,  writing  down 
each  of  them  oppofite  to  that  morning  one  with  which  it 
correfponds. 

Half  the  fum  of  any  pair  of  correfponding  altitudes 
will  be  the  time  of  noon  by  the  watch  uncorreCled.  Find 
the  mean  of  all  the  times  of  noon  thus  deduced  from  each 
correfponding  pair  of  obfervations;  which  correCt  for  the 
change  in  the  Sun’s  declination,  and  you  obtain  the  exaCf 
time  fhewn  by  the  clock  at  folar  noon.  This,  correded 
by  the  equation  of  time,  gives  the  time  of  mean  noon  ; 
and  the  watch  will  be  too  fad  or  too  Oow,  according  as  the 
time  of  noon  thus  found  is  more  or  lefs  than  twelve  hours. 

Ex.  Equal  altitudes  taken,  June  17S2. 

Morning.  2ch.  55'.  46".  Afternoon.  3ft.  S'.  44". 

20  57  41  3  6  48 

20  59  27  34  5S 

Fird  Pair.  Second  Pair.  Third  Pair. 

aoh.  55'.  46".  20I1.57'.  41".  20b.  59'.  27". 

_3 _ 8 _ 44  _j _ 6 _ 3  4  58 

Sum  24  4  30  24  4  29  24  4  25 

5  Sum  12  2  15  12  2  14!  12  2  i2§ 

As  the  feconds  differ,  add  them  together,  and  divide  the 
fum  by  3  (the  number  of  pairs),  which  gives  a  mean  of 
fourteen  feconds. 

Therefore  the  mean  obferved  time  is 
Equation  for  6h.  difference  in  declination 

Time  of  apparent  noon  by  the  watch 
Equation  of  time 

Time  per  watch  of  mean  noon 

The  watch  is  nineteen  feconds  feven  thirds  too  fad  for 
mean  time. 

To  find  the  Error  of  a  Clock  or  Watch ,  by  correfponding  or 
equal  Altitudes  of  a  Fixed  Star.  Rule,  i .  Add  half  the 
time  elapfed  between  the  obfervations  to  the  time  when 
the  fird  altitude  was  taken,  and  you  have  the  time  of  the 
dar’s  tranfit  over  the  meridian  by  the  watch. 

Rule  2.  Subtraid  the  Sun’s  right  afeenfion  from  the 
dar’s,  increafed  by  twenty-four  hours,  if  neceffary.  Take 
tlje  increafe  of  the  Sun’s  right  afeenfion  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  add  it  to  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  fay,  As  this 
fum  :  twenty-four  hours  : :  fo  is  the  difference  between  the 
Sun  and  dar’s  right  afeenfion  :  the  true  time  of  the  dar’s 
tranfit.  If  the  watch  be  regulated  to  folar  time,  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  true  time  of  the  dar’s  tranfit  and  the 
time  fhewn  by  the  watch  will  be  the  error. 

If  your  meridian  be  different  from  that  of  Greenwich, 
fay,  As  twenty-four  hours  :  the  daily  difference  of  the 
Sun’s  right  afeenfion  ::  the  longitude  in  time  :  a  propor¬ 
tional  part,  which  mud  be  added  to  the  true  time  of  the 
dar’s  tranfit  if  the  longitude  be  ead,  but  fubtradled  if  wed. 
If  the  watch  be  regulated  to  mean  folar  time,  that  is,  if  it 
divides  the  time  equally,  apply  the  equation  of  time  as  di- 
recled  in  p.  2  of  the  Nautical  Almanac,  to  the  true  ap¬ 
parent  time  of  the  dar’s  tranfit,  before  you  fubtradf. 

Ex.  On  the  6th  of  November,  1787,  at  nh.  10'.  9'h 
P.  M.  and  at  1611,4'.  15".  folar  time,  the  dar  Aldebaran 
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had  equal  altitudes  at  Greenwich. 
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6 

Half  elapfed  time 

2 

27 

3 

Time  of  firft  altitude 

I  I 

IO 

9 

Star’s  tranfit  by  the  watch 

13 

37 

I  2 

Star’s  R.  A.  -J-  24b.  =2 

28 

23 

50 

Sun’s  R.  A. 

14 

46 

15 

Difference 

13 

37 

35 

Sun’s  R.  A.  November  6, 

14 

46 

15 

November  7, 

!4 

5° 

15 

Increafe  in  24  hours 

0 

4 

O 

As  24V1.  4'.  :  24I1.  ::  13^37'.  35". 

:  13 

35 

19  true  time 

Time  per  watch 

!3 

37 

I  2 

Watch  too  faft 

0 

I 
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To  draw  a  Meridian  Line  by  equal  Altitudes  of  the  Sun,  or 
a  Star.  If  equal  altitudes  of  the  Sun  be  taken,  as  before 
diredled,  and  the  place  of  the  index  on  the  horizon-circle 
be  carefully  noted  at  eacli  time  of  obfervation,  the  mid¬ 
dle  degree  or  part  between  each,  will  be  the  place  where 
the  index  will  (land,  when  the  fights  of  the  quadrant  are 
directed  to  the  fouth,  or  north,  according  as  the  Sun  is  to 
the  Jouthward  or  northward  of  the  place  of  obfervation 
at  noon.  Set  the  index  to  this  middle  point,  and  diredt 
the  fights  of  the  quadrant  to  fome  remote  and  fixed  ob¬ 
ject  on  t lie  Earth.  This  objedt  will  be  a  fouth  meridian 
mark,  and  will  ferve  to  fet  the  quadrant  at  any  future 
time.  Then  take  up  the  inftmment,  and,  after  letting  the 
index  to  o,  place  it  again  on  the  table,  or  fupport,  and 
move  the  whole  inflrument,  not  by  any  of  its  parts,  but 
entirely  about  upon  the  table,  till  the  lights  are  truly  di- 
redted  to  the  meridian  mark.  Ad j lift  the  horizontal  cir¬ 
cle,  and  the  index  will  then  lerve  to  lhevv  the  true  bear¬ 
ing  of  any  object ;  becaufe  the  diameter  joining  the  two 
zero’s,  or  oo’s,  anfwers  to  the  meridian  line. 

If  the  table,  or  fupport,  be  immoveable,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  make  three  marks,  or  indentations,  to  receive  the 
points  of  the  fcrews  ;  by  which  means  the  horizontal  cir¬ 
cle  may  be  irwftantly,  at  any  time,  fet  in  its  proper  polition, 
with  refpect  to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  horizon.  It  of¬ 
ten  happens,  that  there  is  not  any  window  in  a  houfe  from 
which  the  Sun  can  be  feen  morning  and  evening.  In  this 
cafe,  the  meridian  may  be  determined  by  obferving  equal 
altitudes  of  the  pole-liar,  or  any  other  near  the  pole. 

To  find  the  Time  by  the  Sun’s  Tranfit  over  the  Meridian.  Ad- 
juft  the  quadrant  to  the  cardinal  points,  a  (hort  time  before 
noon.  Set  the  index  to  o,  and  elevate  the  quadrant,  fo 
that  the  lhadow  of  the  fight  with  the  crofs-wire  may  fall 
upon  the  other.  As  the  inftant  of  apparent  noon  ad- 
proaches,  the  bright  fpot  formed  by  the  Sun’s  light  thro’ 
the  lower  hole  in  the  former  fight  will  be  feen  approach¬ 
ing  the  mark  on  the  latter.  If  the  obferver  chufes  to  look 
at  the  Sun,  he  rauft  now  put  up  the  dark  glafs,  and  apply 
to  the  obfervations.  The  inftants  when  the  firft  limb  or 
edge  of  the  Sun  appears  to  touch  the  perpendicular  wire, 
and  the  latter  limb  appears  to  leave  it,  muft  be  noted  by 
the  clock  or  watch.  The  middle  time  is  the  apparent 
noon.  Or,  if  he  chufes  to  obferve  by  the  bright  (pot  on¬ 
ly,  the  inftant  when  the  fpot  is  feen  upon  the  mark  is  the 
apparent  noon;  and  this,  correfted  by  the  equation  of 
time,  will  (hew  how  much  the  clock  is  to-o  faft  or  (low. 

To  find  the  Time  by  an  Obfervation  of  the  Sun's  Altitude  and 
Azimuth.  Adjuft  the  inftrument  to  the  cardinal  points, 
and  obferve  the  Sun’s  altitude.  Take  notice  likewile  of 
the  angle  of  azimuth  from  the  meridian,  as  (hewn  by  the 
index.  Then,  As  the  fine  complement  of  the  Sun’s  de¬ 
clination  :  the  fine  complement  of  the  altitude  ::  the  fine 
of  the  azimuth  :  the  fine  of  the  Sun’s  library  angle. 


N  O  M  Y. 

Which  laft  being  reduced  into  time,  by  allowing  15°  to  one 
hour,  and  in  proportion  for  the  other  parts,  gives  the  ap¬ 
parent  time,  if  after  noon  ;  but,  if  before  noon,  it  muft  be 
deduced  from  twelve  hours,  to  give  apparent  time,  which 
muft  be  corrected  by  the  equation  of  time. 

Ex.  Stippofe  that,  on  tire  21ft  of  June,  the  Sun’s  alti¬ 
tude  was  obferved  to  be  46°  25',  and  1120  59',  the  decli- 
nation  being  230  29'. 

As  the  cofine  of  the  Sun’s  declination  230  29'  9-9624527 
Is  to  the  cofine  of  the  altitude  46°  25'  9  8384769 

So  is  the  fine  of  the  azimuth  112°  59',  or  its 

compl.  670  i1  9-9640797 

I9:8oz5566 
9-96245  27 

To  the  fine  of  the  horary  angle  430  47'  i3f/  9-8401039 

As  150  :  ih.  ::  430  47'  13"  :  2I1.  55'  8",  the  apparent  or 
true  time  paft  noon,  or  to  9I1.  4'.  52".  before  noon;  but 
neither  of  thefe  times  will  agree  with  a  watch  which  mea- 
fures  time  equally. 

The  equation  of  time  for  noon  at  Greenwich  is  T  15-9", 
the  daily  difference  13";  therefore,  As  24I1.  :  13"  ::  2I1. 
55'.  8".  :  1.5";  confequently  1-5"  added  to  1'  15-9^',  or 
1'  17-4",  is  the  equation  of  time  to  be  added  to  the  given 
hour:  but  2I1.  55'.  8".  added  to  1'  17",  gives  2b.  56'.  25". 
the  time  paft  noon  by  the  watch. 

It  may  be  necelfary  to  remark,  that,  whenever  you  ap¬ 
ply  the  equation  of  time  to  that  immediately  deduced  from 
calculation,  you  muft  add  or  fubtradt  as  the  Nautical  E- 
phemeris  directs;  and,  if  the  time  is  not  very  near  noon, 
you  muft  make  a  proportion  as  above  ;  but,  if  you  apply 
the  equation  of  time  to  the  time  by  the  watch,  you  muft 
fubtraiTt  where  the  ephemeris  direfts  you  to  add,  and  vice 
verfa. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  Treatife,  without  adverting  to 
the  difficulties  which  many  perfons  make,  in  reconciling 
certain  palfages  of  Scripture  with  the  known  and  eftablifh- 
ed  phenomena  of  modern  aftronomy.  After  w-hat  has 
been  dated  of  the  difcoveries  of  Dr.  Herfchel,  very  little 
doubt  remains  of  the  fixed  ftars  being  funs,  which  from 
analogy  may  be  naturally  fuppofed  to  have  planets  revolv¬ 
ing  round  them,  in  the  lame  manner  as  the  planets  re¬ 
volve  round  our  Sun,  formed  for  the  abodes  of  rational 
inhabitants  ;  notwithllanding  Mofes  only  ftates,  in  the  firft 
chapter  of  Genelis,  that  they  were  created  '■'■for figns,  and 
for  feafons,  for  days ,  and  for  years-,"  from  whence  many 
have  abfurdly  concluded,  that  they  were  formed  folelv  for 
the  purpofe  of  being  attendants  upon  our  Earth.  But  can 
it  for  a  moment  be  imagined,  that  the  great  Author  of 
Nature,  who  acts  with  fuch  infinite  wifdom  in  all  his  ope¬ 
rations,  would  have  created  fo  many  glorious  funs,  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  molt  important  purpofes,  merely  to  give  a  glim¬ 
mering  light  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  Earth,  when  we 
fhould  have  been  more  benefited  by  one  additional  Moon. 
Belides,  a  very  fmall  part  only  of  the  (tars  can  be  feen  by 
the  naked  eye ;  fo  that  inftead  of  the  bulk  of  mankind 
being  benefited  by  the  whole,  by  far  the  greater  part  can 
only  be  difcerned  by  means  of  the  telefcope,  a  modern  in¬ 
vention,  which  but  few  people,  comparatively  fpeaking, 
can  have  an  opportunity  of  tiling.  It  is  obvious,  there¬ 
fore,  that,  when  Mofes  made  life  of  the  above  language, 
lie  confined  hinifelf  to  thofe  things  only  that  concern  the 
Earth,  and  alluded  to  the  vifible  appearance  of  thole  ftars 
which  fhould  thenceforward  become  the  admiration  of  the 
new-formed  creature  man,  and  be  made  lifeful  to  him,  not 
only  by  affording  fome  additional  light  to  the  Earth,  but 
alfo  by  enabling  him  to  diftinguilh  times  and  feafons, 
nights  and  days;  and  by  ferving  the  many  and  valuable 
purpofes  of  navigation;  which,  though  not  then  under- 
ftood,  muft  undoubtedly  have  been  in  the  omtiifcient  view 
of  the  Creator.  And  in  this  fenfe  all  the  univerfe  may 
perhaps  be  fakl  to  be  reciprocally  ufeful  as  figns  and  fea- 
i’ons,  & c.  to  each  other. 


From 
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From  the  exprefllon,  that  u  he  made  the Jiars  alfo,"  it 
hath  been  contended,  both  by  commentators  and  others, 
that  not  only  the  whole  planetary  fyflem,  but  the  regions 
and  fyftems  of  the  fixe'd  flars,  were  created  at  the  fame 
time.  Now,  if  the  ftars  uad  no  exigence  previous  to  the 
Mofaic  creation,  then  were  there  no  other  fyltems  of 
worlds  before  our  own  ;  then  mull  all  the  infinity  of  fpace 
have  been  one  eternal  abfolute  inane,  and  God,  who  made 
all  thefe  glorious  luminaries,  mud  be  fuppofed  to  have 
Created  them  all  at  once  ;  which  fuppofitions  are  both  wild 
and  extravagant,  and  by  no  means  warranted  from  the 
Context.  Mofes  only  mentions  briefly,  that  11  he  made  the 
Jiars  alfo,”  to  (hew  that  they  W'ere  the  workmanfhip  of  ihe 
fame  divine  Creator,  but  doth  not  farther  enlarge  upon 
them,  as  being  foreign  to  his  fubjedt,  which  was  only  that 
of  the  creation  of  the  Earth. 

In  the  tenth  chapter  of  Joflnia,  ver.  iz,  it  is  w  ritten, 
that  God,  at  the  prayer  of  Joflnia,  caujcd  the  Sun  and  Moon 
to  fand Jlill,  until  the  people  had  avenged  themfelves  upon  their 
enemies.  Now,  as  ihe  Earth  rolls  round  the  Sun,  and  not 
the  Sun  round  the  Earth,  it  implies  a  contradiction,  which 
leerns  highly  incompatible  with  the  text  of  the  facred  wri¬ 
ter,  and  on  which  account  the  Copernican  fyflem  is  flill  re- 
jedfed  by  many  people.  We  conceive,  however,  that  this 
and  all  limilar  paflages  are  ealily  reconcilable  to  modern 
afironomy,  by  fliewing,  that  nothing  is  more  common  in 
Scripture  than  to  exprefs  things,  not  according  to  the  fti  idt 
rules  of  philofophy,  but  according  to  their  appearances, 
and  the  vulgar  apprehenfon  concerning  them.  For  inftance, 
Mofes  calls  the  Sun  and  Moon  two  great  lights  ;  but,  how¬ 
ever  this  appellation  may  agree  with,  the  Sun,  it  cannot  in 
the  fame  fenfe  fignify  the  Moon,  which  is  now  well  known 
to  be  but  a  final!  body,  and  the  leaft  of  all  the  planets, 
and  to  have  no  light  at  all  but  what  it  borrows  by  a  re¬ 
flection  of  the  rays  of  the  Sun;  appearing  to  11s  larger 
than  the  other  planets,  merely  becaufe  it  is  placed  nearer 
to  us.  From  this  appearance  it  was,  that  Mofes- gave  it 
the  title  of  a  great  light.  In  like  manner,  becaufe  the 
Sun  feems  to  us  to  move,  and  the  Earth  to  be  at  reft,  the 
Scripture  reprefents  the  Earth  as  placed  on  pillars,  bnfes, 
and  foundations ;  and  compares  the  Sun  to  a  bridegroom  if- 
fuing  from  his  chamber,  and  rejoicing  as  a  giant  to  run  his 
courfe,  and  fpeaks  of  his  arifnig  and  going  down,  and  hojhn- 
ing  to  the  place  from  whence  he  arofe,  &c.  Now,  the  general 
defign  of  God,  when  he  infpired  the  facred  writers,  hav¬ 
ing  been  to  form  mankind  to  virtue,  not  to  make  them  af- 
tronomers,  it  no  way  derogates  from  the  refpedt  due  to 
holy  writ,  or  from  the  consideration  which  the  writings  of 
thofe  holy  men  merit,  whole  pens  he  diredted,  to  fuppofe, 
that  in  order  to  accommodate  themfelves  to  the  capacity, - 
the  notions,  and  language,  of  the  vulgar,  they  have  pur- 
pofely  fpoken  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  in  terms  molt 
conformable  to  the  teflimony  of  the  external  fienfes-.  In 
the  prefent  cafe,  Joflnia  feems  even  to  have  had  in  view  the 
modern  fyflem,  w  hen  he  commanded  the  Moon  as  well  as 
the  Sun  to  fiand  flill ;  for,  of  what  ufe  could  the  prefence 
of  the  Moon  be  to  him,  while  favoured  with  that  of  the 
Sun  ?  What  he  required,  without  doubt,  was*  that  the 
Sun  and  Moon  might  lend  him  their  light,  till  he  had 
completed  the  overthrow  of  his  enemies.  Now  he  could 
not  be  ignorant,  that,  if  the  Earth  flood  flill,  the  Sun,  the 
Moon,  and  the  reft  of  the  planets,  nnift  alfo  fee m  to  ftand 
flill :  he  chofe  therefore  to  fpeak  the  common  language  of 
the  people,  in  order  to  be  generally  underflood.  The 
next  thing  which  here  prefents  itfelf  to  our  confideration 
is,  the  place,  ox  places,  where  Joflnia  defired  and  obtained 
that  the  Sun  and  Moomnight  appear  to  ftand.  Sun,  fays 
he,  Jland  Jlill  upon  Gibeon  ;  and  thou,  Moon,  in  the  valley  of 
Ajalon!  “  Let  thofe  two  great  lights  feem  flopped  and  im¬ 
moveable  in  that  part  of  the  heavens  where  they  at  this 
inftant  appear  to  be  ;  the  one  upon  Gibeon,  the  other  over 
Ajalon/’  Suppofing  the  fyflem  of  the  Sun’s  motion,  Jo- 
fhua  could  not  fpeak  this  in  a  proper  and  philofophical 
fenfe.  The  Sun,  near  a  million  times  bigger  than  the 
Earth,  is  many  millions  of  miles  diftant  from  it.  To  juf- 
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tify,  therefore,  its  being  literally  upon  Gibeon ,  a  line  drawn 
perpendicularly  from  the  centre  of  the  Sun  to  that  of  the 
Earth,  mull  exactly  take  Gibeon  in  its  way;  now  this  is 
impoflible,  inafmuch  as  the  Holy  Land  does  not  lie  be¬ 
tween  the  tropics.  We  muft  therefore  neceflarily  con¬ 
clude,  that  Jofhua  here  fpeaks  in  the  popular  and  figura¬ 
tive  flyle;  which  is  very  intelligible,  on  a  fuppoiition  that 
the  Earth  moves  round  the  Sun.  Even  at  the  prefent  time 
we  continue  to  lay,  the  Sun  rifes,  and  the  Sun fetS;  altho’, 
at  the  very  moment  we  ufe  thefe  expreflions,  we  are  confi¬ 
dent  that  the  Sun  neither  rifes  nor  fets,  but  only  appears  to 
do  fo,  from  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  Earth,  which,  on 
turning  its  dark  fide  towards  the  Sun,  makes  him  appear  to 
rife;  and,  on  turning  away  its  enlightened  fide,  makes  him 
appear  to  let;  as  already  abundantly  explained  in  this 
Treatife. 

Again,  in  the  New  Teftament,  we  are  told,  in  one  of 
the  prophecies  of  our  Saviour,  Mat.  xxiv.  19.  that  “  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  tribulation  of  thofe  days,  the  Sun  ft 'tall  be 
darkened,  the  Moon  fall  not  give  her  light,  and  the  Jars  fiall 
fall  from  heaven."  Of  this  palfage,  1110ft  of  the  ancient 
commentators  on  the  Scriptures  generally  underftood,  the- 
end  of  the  world,  or  day  of  judgment.  But,  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  molt  modern  authors,  this  prophecy  is  found  by- 
no  means  to  relate  to  any  very  diftant  event,  but  to  fome- 
thing  confequent  upon  the  tribulation  before  fpoken  of, 
and  which  is  evidently  the  deftmCtion  of  Jerufalem.  It 
is  true,  the  figures  are  very  ftrong ;  but  no  ftronger  than 
are  ufed  by  the  ancient  prophets  on  limilar  occalions. 
See  Ifai.  xiii.  Bp.  Warburton  obferves,  that  this  pro¬ 
phecy  concerning  the  approaching  deftriuftion  of  Jerufa¬ 
lem  by  Titus,  is  conceived  in  fuch  high  and  awful  terms, 
that  fome  modern  interpreters,  as  well  as  the  ancient, 
have  fuppofed,  that  our  Saviour  interweaves  into  it  a  di- 
reCt  prediction  of  his  coming  to  judgment :  but,,  if  we 
well  coniider  the  nature  of  the  two  difpenfations,and  the 
neceffity  of  abolifliing  the  former  before  the  introduction 
of  the  latter,  it  will  then  appear,  that  this  prophecy  doth 
not  refpedt  Chrift’s  fccond  coming,  but- his  firf ,  in  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  Jewilh-  polity,  and  the  eftabhlhment  of  the 
Chriftian  dilpenfation,  which  commenced  on  the  total  cea- 
fing  of  the  theocracy.  This  was  the  true  eftablifhment  of 
Chriftianity,  not  that  effected  by  the  donations  or  conver— 
fions  of  Conftantine.  Thus,  till  the  Jewilh  law  was  abo- 
liftied,  over  which  the  Father  immediately  prefided,  the 
reign  of  the  Son  could  not  take  place;  becaufe  the  fove- 
reignty  of  Chrift  over  mankind  was  that  very  fovereignty 
of  God  over  the  Jews,  which  was  now  transferred,  and 
more  largely  extended,  by  the  coming  of  our  Saviour, 
This  therefore  being  one  of  the  1110ft  important  eras  in  the 
economy  of  our  falvation,  and  the  molt  awful  revolution 
in  all  religious  difpenfations,  we  fee  the  elegance  and  pro¬ 
priety  of  thefe  metaphorical  expreflions,  to  denote  fo  great 
an  event,  together  with  the  deftruCtion-of  Jerufalem,  by 
which  it  was  etfeCted  :  for,  in  the  old  prophetic  language, 
the  change  and  fall  of  principalities  and  powers,  whether 
fpiritual  or  civil,  are  fignified  by  the Jkaking  of  the  heaven ' 
and  Earth,  the  darkening  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  the  falling 
of  the  fars ;  as  the  rife  and  eflablilhment  of  new  ones  are 
by  procejjions  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  by  the found  of  trumpets } 
and  the  af enabling  together  of  hcfls  and  congregations. 

Upon  the  ancient  conftruftion  of  the  prophecy,  namely, 
that  it  related  to  the  day  of  judgment,  moll  readers,  both 
laymen  and  divines,  underhand  this  pallage  in  a  literal 
fenfe  ;  fo  that,  from  the  darkening  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and 
falling  of  the  fars  from  heaven,  they  conceived  that  in  the 
laf  day  the  whole  univerfe  was  to  be  annihilated  with  the 
Earth;  and  thus  millions  of  diftant  worlds,  with  the  be¬ 
ings  allotted  to  them,  were  to  be  extirpated  and  deftroyed, 
in  confequence  of.  the  original  fin  of  Adam!  No  fenti- 
nient  of  the  human  mind  can  furely  be  more  derogatory 
to  the  divine  attributes  of  the  Creator,  nor  more  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  known  economy  of  the  celeltial  bodies.  For, 
in  the  firft  place,  who  is  to  fay,  among  the  infinity  of 
worlds,  whether  Adam  wras  the  only  creature  who  was 
6  A-  tejnpted-i 
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tempted  by  Satan,  and  fell,  and,  by  bis  fall,  involved  all 
other  worlds  in  his  guilt.  And,  fecondly,  to  what  place 
in  the  vafl  expanfe  of  heaven  are  the  ftars  to  fall  >  or  how 
come  in  contact  with  fo  fmall  an  atom  as  the  Earth,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Sun,  the  fuperior  planets,  and  the  fixed 
Ears  ?  Thus  it  is,  that  by  taking  metaphorical  expref- 
fions  in  the  literal  fenfe,  inltead  of  confidering  them  what 
they  really  are,  the  drefs  and  ornament  of  language,  have 
the  greatell  abfurdities  crept  into  molt  of  our  expofitions 
on  the  holy  Scriptures;  and  hence  a  prohibition,  for  ma¬ 
ny  centuries,  was  in  a  manner  put  to  the  progrefs  and  im¬ 
provement  of  aftronomy.  See  Bp.  Newton,  p.  281,  285. 
Bp.  Warburton’s  Julian,  b.  i.  ch.i.  p.21.  Gerhard's 
DilTertations,  p.200.  Clarke’s  Sermons,  vol.  v.  ferm.  2. 
Pearce’s  Dilfertation  on  the  Deftruiftion  of  Jerufalem.  Dr. 
Jackfon’s  Credibilities  of  the  Scriptures. 

Astronomy  was  painted  by  the  ancients  like  a  god- 
defs,  with  a  lilver  crefcent  on  her  forehead,  clothed  in  an 
azure  mantle,  and  a  watchet-fcarf,  fpangled  with  golden 
Bars.  She  has  been  likewife  painted  in  the  fame  manner 
as  alfrology,  only  with  a  table  of  afironomical  figures  in 
her  left  hand,  inftead  of  a  celeftial  globe.  And  fometimes 
as  a  lady  in  a  Barry  habit ;  her  eyes  looking  up  to  heaven, 
in  her  right  hand  holding  an  afirolabe,  and  in  her  left  a 
table  of  afironomical  figures.  Her  garment  denotes  the 
night  to  be  the  molt  proper  time  to  lee  the  Bars;  her  eyes 
and  thoughts  always  elevated,  and  intent  upon  celeltial 
bodies;  the  afirolabe  meafures  the  difiance  of  them. 

AS'TR.OPE-'VVELLS,  near  Banbury  in  Ox  ford  fibre, 
are  recommended  as  excellent  in  female  obftruAions,  the 
gravel,  hypochondriac  and  fimilar  diforders.  The  water 
is  a  brilk,  Spirituous,  pleafant-tafied,  chalybeate,  and  is  al- 
fo  gently  purgative. 

AS'TROSCOPE,yi  A  kind  of  afironomical  infirumcnt, 
compofed  of  two  cones,  on  whofe  furface  the  confrella- 
tions,  with  their  Bars,  are  delineated,  by  means  whereof 
the  (tars  may  be  eafily  known.  The  aftrofcope  is  the  in¬ 
vention  of  William  Shuckhard,  formerly  profellor  of  ma¬ 
thematics  at  Tubingen,  who  publillied  a  treatife  exprefsly 
on  it  in  1698. 

ASTROSCO'Pl  A, /.  The  art  of  obferving  and  exa¬ 
mining  the  Bars,  by  means  of  telefcopes,  in  order  to  dif- 
cqver  their  nature  and  properties. 

AS'TROSCOPY,yi  a  ftar,  and  moirtUy  to  view.] 

Obfervation  of  the  liars. 

ASTROTHE'MATA,/  The  places  or  pofitions  of 
the  Bars,  in  an  aftrological  fcheme  of  the  heavens. 

ASTRO-THEO'LOGY,/.  [from  ajlrum,  a  ftar,  and 
tkeologia,  Lat.  divinity.]  Divinity  founded  on  the  obfer¬ 
vation  of  the  celeltial  bodies. — That  the  diurnal  and  an¬ 
nual  revolutions  are  the  motions  of  the  terraqueous  globe, 
not  of  the  fun,  I  (hew  in  the  preface  of  my  Afro -Theology. 
Derham. 

ASTROTHE'SI A,y.  is  ufed  by  fome  for  a  conftella- 
tion  or  colleftion  of  ftars  in  the  heavens. 

AS'TRUC  (John),  a  phyfician  of  France,  was  born  at 
Sauvres,  a  town  of  Lower  Languedoc,  the  19th  of  March, 
1684,  and  died  at  Paris,  the  5th  of  May,  1766.  He  was 
phyfician  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  profelfor  in  the  college 
royal,  dodtor  regent  of  the  faculty  of  phyfic  in  Paris,  and 
ancient  profelfor  of  the  fame  of  Montpelier.  He  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  feveral  ufeful  and  curious  works;  and  perhaps  it 
is  not  too  much  to  fay  of  his  Libri  fex  de  Morbis  Vene- 
reis,  that  it  is  as  well  digefted  and  well  written  a  book  as 
can  be  found  in  any  language.  It  was  printed  in  quarto, 
at  Paris,  1735  ;  in  two  volumes  quarto,  1740  ;  and  it  has 
been  tranflated  into  French  and  Englilh,  and  probably  in¬ 
to  mod  of  the  European  languages.  His  Traite  desTu- 
meurs  et  des  Ulceres,  printed  in  1759 ,  in  two  vols.  12100. 
and  that  des  Maladies  des  Femmes,  1766,  in  7  vols.  1 2mo. 
are  alfo  very  well  known  to  the  learned  in  the  faculty. 

AS'TRUM,  or  As'tson,/  [ar^ov,  Gr.J  A  constella¬ 
tion,  or  affemblage  of  Bars;  in  which  fenfe  it  is  diftin- 
^uilhed  from  afer,  which  denotes  a  fingle  Bar.  Borne  ap- 
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ply  the  term,  in  a  more  particular  fenfe,  to  the  Great  Dog, 
or  rather  to  the  large  bright  ftar  in  his  mouth.  In  ofd 
records  it  was  ufed  to  fignify  an  houfe  or  habitation. 

Astrum,/.  [from  Heb.  fire.]  A  ftar:  chemically 
it  means  that  power  which  accrues  to  things  from  their 
preparation;  thus,  the  ajlrum  of  fait  is  its  refolution  into 
a  fluid  Bate  by  which  it  can  exert  itfelf  more. 

AS'TRUP,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
plialia,  and  bilhopric  of  Ofnabruck :  fottr  miles  north  of 
Ofnab  ruck. 

ASTURAG  AMICOSK',  a  lake  of  Lower  Canada, 
eighty-one  leagues  north-eaft  of  Quebec.  Lat.  30.  23.  N . 
Ion.  67.  25.  W.  Greenwich. 

ASTU'RIA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Spain,  fubdued  by 
Auguftus  emperor  of  Rome.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  with  thofe  of  Cantabria,  afferted  their  liberty 
long  alter  the  reft  of  Spain  had  received  the  Roman  yoke. 
So  great  was  their  defire  of  liberty,  that,  after  being  clofe- 
ly  (hut  up  by  the  Roman  army,  they  endured  the  tnoft  ter¬ 
rible  calamities  of  famine,  even  to  the  devouring  of  one 
another,  rather  than  fubmit  to  the  enemy.  At  length, 
however,  the  Afturians  were  for  furrendering:  but  the 
Cantabrians  oppofed  this  meafure,  maintaining  that  they 
ought  all  to  die  fword  in  hand  like  brave  men.  Upon 
this  the  two  nations  quarrelled,  notwithftanding  their  def- 
perate  fituation  ;  and,  a  battle  enfuing,  10,000  of  the  Af¬ 
turians  were  driven  to  the  intrenchments  of  the  Romans, 
whom  they  begged  in  the  moft  moving  manner  to  receive 
them  on  any  terms  they  plyafed.  But,  Tiberius  the  em¬ 
peror’s  fon-in-law  refilling  to  admit  them  into  the  camp, 
fome  of  thefe  unhappy  people  put  an  end  to  their  lives  by 
falling  upon  their  own  fwords;  others  lighting  great  fires 
threw  themfelves  into  them,  while  fome  poifoned  them- 
felves  by  drinking  the  juice  of  a  venomous  herb. 

The  campaign  being  put  an  end  to  by  the  winter,  the 
next  year  the  Afturians  fammoned  all  their  ftrength  and 
refolution  againft  the  Romans  ;  but,  notwithftanding  their 
utmoft  efforts  of  valour  and  dcfpair,  they  were  entirely 
defeated  in  a  moft  obftinate  battle  which  lafted  two  days, 
and  for  that  time  entirely  fubdued.  A  few  years  after¬ 
wards  they  rebelled,  in  conjunction  with  the  Cantabrians  ; 
but  were  loon  reduced  by  the  Romans,  who  maffacred 
moft  of  the  young  men  that  were  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
This  did  not  prevent  them  from  revolting  again  in  a  ftiort 
time  afterwards ;  but  without  fuccefs,  being  obliged  to 
fubmit  to  the  Roman  power,  till  the  fubverlion  of  that 
empire  by  the  Goths. 

ASTU'RIAS,  anciently  a  kingdom  of  Afturia,  is  now 
a  principality  of  modern  Spain,  bounded  by  Bifcay  on  the 
eaft,  Galicia  on  the  weft,  Caftile  and  Old  Leon  on  the 
fouth,  and  the  fea  on  the  north.  Its  greateft  length  is 
about  1 10  miles,  and  its  breadth  fifty-four.  On  the  fouth 
it  is  feparated  from  Caftile  and  Old  Leon  by  high  moun¬ 
tains  covered  with  woods.  The  face  of  the  country  is 
rugged,  and  towards  f  he  fomh  are  the  mountains  which 
divide  it  from  Leon  and  Old  Caftile,  branches  of  the  Py¬ 
renees,  covered  with  vaft  forefts:  yet  the  foil  produces  a 
fiifficiency  of  corn,  great  quantities  of  fruit,  and  excellent 
wine.  There  are  alfo  mines  of  gold  and  vermillion  ;  and 
the  horfes  of  this  country  are  in  great  efteem.  The  in¬ 
habitants  value  themfelves  much  on  being  defcended  from 
the  ancient  Goths.  Even  the  poor  peafants,  who  are  fain 
to  go  to  feek  work  in  other  provinces,  call  themfelves-  il- 
lujlrious  Goths  and  Mountaineers,  thinking  it  ignominious  to 
marry  even  with  great  and  rich  families  of  another  race. 
This  pride  is  flattered  by  the  refpect  paid  them  by  the  reft 
of  the  nation,  and  the  privileges  beftowed  upon  them  by 
the  government.  The  hereditary  prince  of  Spain  is  ftyled 
prince  of  the  AJlurias.  The  moft  remarkable  places  in  this 
principality  are  Oviedo,  Gyon,  Santillana,  and  St.  Amdero. 

ASTY'AGES,  fon  of  Cyaxares,  the  laft  king  of  the 
Medes.  He  dreamed  that,  from  the  womb  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Mandane,  married  to  Cambyfes  king  of  Perfia,  there 
fprung  a  vine  that  fpread  itfelf  overall  Afia.  She  being 
with  child,  he  refolved  to  kill  the  infant  as  foon  as  born. 

Its 
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its  name  was  Cyrus;  and  Harpagus,  being  fent  to  deftroy 
it,  preferved  it:  which  Aftyages  after  a  long  time  hearing 
of,  he  caitfed  Harpagus  to  eat  his  own  fon.  Harpagus 
c'alled  in  Cyrus,  who  dethroned  his  grandfather,  and  there¬ 
by  ended  the  monarchy  of  the  Medes.  See  Media  and 
Persia. 

ASTY'ANAX,  a  fon  of  Heftor  and  Andromache.  He 
was  very  young  when  the  Greeks  befieged  Troy  ;  and, 
when  the  city  was  taken,  his  mother  faved  him  in  her  arms 
from  the  flames.  UlylTes,  who  was  afraid  left  the  young 
prince  fhould  inherit  the  virtues  of  his  father,  and  one 
day  avenge  the  ruin  of  his  country  upon  the  Greeks,  fei- 
zed  him,  and  threw  him  down  from  the  walls  of  Troy. 
According  to  Ettripcdes,  he  was  killed  by  Menelaus ;  and 
Seneca  fays,  that  Pyrrhus  the  fon  of  Achilles  put  him  to 
death.  Heftor  had  given  him  the  name  of  Scamandrius ; 
but  the  Trojans,  who  hoped  lie  might  prove  as  great  as  his 
father,  called  him  Aftyanax,  or  the  ‘  bulwark  of  the  city.’ 
Homer ,  Virgil,  Ovid.  An  Arcadian,  who  had  a  ftatue  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter,  on  mount  Lyceus.  Pan/.  A  fon 
of  Hercules.  Apollod.  A  writer  in  the  age  of  Gallienus. 

ASTY'DAMAS,  an  Athenian,  pupil  to  liberates.  He 
wrote  240  tragedies,  of  which  only  fifteen  obtained  the 
poetical  prize.  Alfo  a  Milefian,  three  times  victorious  at 
Olympia.  He  was.  famous  for  his  flrength,  as  well  as  for 
his  voracious  appetite.  He  was  once  invited  to  a  feaft  by 
king  Ariobarzanes,  and  he  ate  what  had  been  prepared 
for  nine  perfons.  Athe.  Two  tragic  writers  bore  the  fame 
name,  one  of  whom  was  difciple  to  Socrates.  And  a  co¬ 
mic  poet  of  Athens. 

ASTYDA'MIA,  daughter  of  Amyntor,  king  of  Or- 
clvomenos  in  Bceotia,  married  Acafhis,  fon  of  Pelias,  who 
was  king  of  Iolchos.  She  became  enamoured  of  Peleus, 
fon  of  JEacus,  who  had  vifited  her  lmfband’s  court ;  and, 
becaufe  he  refuted  to  gratify  her  paflion,  the  accufed  him 
of  attempting  her  virtue.  Acaftus  readily  believed  his 
wife’s  accufation;  and,  as  he  would  not  violate  the  laws 
of  hofpitality,  by  punilhing  his  gueft  with  inflant  death, 
he  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity,  and  difiembled 
his  refentment.  At  laft  they  went  in  a  hunting-party  to 
mount  Pelion,  where  Peleus  was  tied  to  a  tree,  by  order 
of  Acallus,  that  he  might  be  devoured  by  w[ld  beads. 
Jupiter  was  moved  at  the  innocence  of  Peleus,  and  fent 
Vulcan  to  deliver  him.  When  Peleus  was  fet  at  liberty, 
he  marched  with  an  army  againft  Acaftus,  whom  he  de¬ 
throned,  and  punifhed  with  death  the  cruel  and  falfe  Afty- 
damia.  She  is  called  by  fome  Hippolyte.  Apollod.  Pindar. 
A  daughter  of  Ormenus,  carried  away  by  Hercules,  by 
whom  Ihe  had  Tlepolemus.  Ovid. 

AS'TYLUS,  one  of  the  centaurs,  who  had  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  futurity.  He  advifed  his  brothers  not  to  make 
war  againft  the  Lapithae.  Ovid.  A  man  of  Crotona,  who 
was  victorious  three  fucceflive  times  at  the  Olympic  games. 

ASTYMEDU'SA,  a  woman  whom  Oedipus  married 
after  he  had  divorced  Jocafta. 

ASTY'NOME,  the  daughter  of  Chryfes  the  prieft  of 
Apollo,  fometimes  called  Cryfeis.  She  fell  to  the  fhare 
of  Achilles,  at  the  divifion  of  the  fpoils  of  Lyrneflus. 
Alfo  a  daughter  of  Amphion.  Hygin. 

ASTY'NOMI,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  magiftrates  in 
Athens,  correfponding  to  the  tediles  of  the  Romans;  they 
w'ere  ten  in  number.  See  _<3£dile. 

ASTY'OCHE,  or  Astyo'chia,  a  daughterof  Aftor, 
who  had  by  Mars  Afcalaphus  and  lalmenus,  who  were  at 
the  Trojan  war.  Homer.  A  daughter  of  Phylas  king  of 
Ephyre,  who  had  a  fon  called  Tlepolemus,  by  Hercules. 
Hygin.  A  daughter  of  Laomedon,  by  Strymo.  Apollod. 
A  daughter  of  Amphion  and  Niobe.  Id.  A  daughter  of 
Simois,  w  ho  married  Erichthonius.  Id.  The  wife  of  Stro- 
phius,  fifter  to  Agamemnon.  Hygin. 

A'SUM,  or  Of'fion,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  fea- 
coaft  of  the  kingdom  of  Adel. 

ASUMAT'Z,  a  town  of  Wallachia,  eight  miles  eaft 
of  Bnchoreft. 

ASUN'DER,  adv.  [afundran,  Sax.]  Apart;  feparately ; 
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not  together. — Two  indirect  lines,  the  further  that  they 
are  drawn  out,  the  further  they  go  afunder.  Sperjer. 

The  fall’n  archangel,  envious  of  our  ftate, 

Seeks  hid  advantage  to  betray  us  worfe  ; 

Which,  when  afunder ,  will  not  prove  too  hard. 

For  both  together  are  each  other’s  guard.  D'ydtn. 

ASWAD',  a  town  of  Arabia,  twenty-eight  miles  fouth 
of  Saade. 

ASY'LUM,yi  [ afyle ,  Fr.  of  a.<rv\o'j,  Gr.  of  a  priv.  and 
<tv'ayi ,  a  prey.]  A  fanttuary,  or  place  of  refugjs.,  where  cri¬ 
minals  fhelter  themfelves  from  the  hands  of  juftice.  The 
afyla  of  altars  and  temples  were  very  ancient ;  and  like  - , 
wife  thofe  of  tombs,  ftatues,  and  other  monuments,  of 
conftderable  perfonages.  Thus,  the  temple  of  Dian  a  ac 
Ephefus  was  a  refuge  for  debtors,  the  tomb  of  The  feus 
for  Haves.  Among  the  Romans,  a  celebrated  afylum  was 
opened  by  Romulus  between  the  mounts  Palatine  and  Ca- 
pitoline,  in  order  to  people  Rome,  for  all  forts  of  perfons 
indiferiminately,  fugitive  flaves,  debtors,  and  criminals  of 
every  kind.  The  Jews  had  their  afyla  ;  the  moft  remark¬ 
able  of  which  were,  the  fix  cities  of  refuge,  the  temple, 
and  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings. 

It  was  cuftomary  among  the  heathens  to  allow  refuge 
and  impunity  even  to  the  vileft  and  moft  flagrant  offend¬ 
ers;  fome  out  of  fuperftition,  and  others  for  the  fake  of 
peopling  their  cities :  and  it  was  by  this  means,  and  with 
fuch  inhabitants,  that  Thebes,  Athens,  and  Rome,  were 
firft  flocked.  We  even  read  of  afylums  at  Lyons  and  Vi¬ 
enne,  among  the  ancient  Gauls;  and  there  are  fome  cities 
in  Germany  which  ftill  preferve  the  ancient  right  of  afy- 
lum.  Hence,  on  the  medals  of  feveral  ancient  cities,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Syria,  we  meet  with  the  infeription  A2YAOL 
to  which  is  added  IEPaI.  This  quality  of  afylum  was 
given  them,  according  to  M.  Spanheim,  in  regard  to  their 
temples,  and  to  the  gods  revered  by  them. 

The  emperors  Honorius  and  Theodofius  granting  the 
like  immunities  to  churches,  the  bifhops  and  monks  laid 
hold  of  a  certain  trail  or  territory,  without  which  they 
fixed  the  bounds  of  the  fecular  jurifdfition  :  and  lo  well 
did  they  manage  their  privileges,  that  convents  in  a  little 
time  became  next  akin  to  fortrefles ;  where  notorious  of¬ 
fenders  were  in  fafety,  and  braved  the  power  of  the  ma- 
giftrate.  Thefe  privileges  at  length  were  extended  not 
only  to  the  churches  and  church-yards,  but  alfo  to  the  bi- 
fhops’  houfes;  whence  the  criminal  could  not  be  removed 
without  a  legal  aflurance  of  life,  and  an  entire  remiffiou 
of  the  crime.  The  reafon  of  the  extenfion  was,  that  they 
might  not  be  obliged  to  live  all  together  in  the  churches. 
See.  w  here  feveral  of  the  occafions  of  life  could  not  be  de¬ 
cently  performed.  But  at  length  thefe  afyla  or  fanltua- 
ries  were  alfo  dripped  of  moft  of  their  immunities,  be¬ 
caufe  they  ferved  to  make  guilt  and  libertinage  more  bold 
and  daring.  In  England,  particularly,  they  were  entirely 
abolifhed.  See  Sanctuary. 

ASYM'BOLIC,  f.  [of  a  priv.  and  (rvuGohov,  a  fhot.} 
Scot  or  fhot  free. 

ASYM'METRAL,  adj.  In  mathematics,  the  fame  with 
incommenfurable.  So  qualities  are  faid  to  be  afymmetral, 
when  there  is  no  common  meafure  betwixt  them. 

ASYM'METRY,yi  [from  x,  without,  and 
fymmetry.]  Contrariety  to  fyntmetry  ;  difproportion. — ■ 
The  afymmetries  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  the  deformities  of 
the  legs  or  face,  may  be  reitified  in  time.  Grew. — This 
term  is  fometimes  uled  in  mathematics,  for  what  is  more 
ufually  called  incommenfurability ;  when  between  tw.a 
quantities  there  is  no  common  meafure. 

ASYM'PHONY,  f.  [of  a.  priv.  and  harmo¬ 

ny.]  A  diforder  in  defcant,  a  difagreement. 

ASYM'PHORUS,  f.  [from  a.  neg.  and  crvy.piqu,  to  pro¬ 
fit.]  Not  inconvenient ;  not  improper  or  dangerous. 

ASYM'PHYTUS,/  [from  a  ncg.  and  o-v^vto^  of 
the  fame  kind.  ]  Diflimilar  in  its  parts  ;  diftinct. 

A'SYMPTOTE,/  [from*  priv.  o-w,  with,  and  7r%a, 
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to  fall;  which  never  meet,  incoincident.  ]  Properly  a  right 
line,  which  approaches  continually  nearer  and  nearer  to 
fome  curve,  whole  afymptote  it  is  faid  to  be,  infuch  fort, 
that,  when  they  are  both  indefinitely  produced,  they  are 
nearer  together  than  by  any  adignable  finite  diftance  ;  or 
it  may  be  confidered  as  a  tangent  to  the  curve  when  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  produced  to  an  infinite  difiance.  Two  curves 
are  alfo  faid  to  be  afymptotical,  when  they  thus  continu¬ 
ally  approach  indefinitely  to  a  coincidence,;  thus,  two  pa¬ 
rabolas,  placed  with  their  axes  in  the  fame  right  line,  are 
afymptotes  to  one  another.  Of  lines  of  the  fecond  kind, 
or  curves  of  the  firft  kind,  that  is,  the  conic  fe&ions,  only 
the  hyperbola  lias  afymptotes,  which  are  two  in  number. 
All  curves  of  the  fecond  kind  have  at  lead  one  afymptote  ; 
but  they  may  have  three.  And  all  curves  of  the  third 
kind  may  have  four  afymptotes.  The  conchoid,  cilToid, 
and  logarithmic  curve,  though  not  reputed  geometrical 
curves,  have  each  one  afymptote.  And  the  branch  or 
leg  of  a  curve  that  has  an  afymptote,  is  faid  to  be  of  the 
hyperbolic  kind.  See  Geometr  v  and  Conic  Sections. 

ASYMPTO'TICAL,a(f/.  Curves  are  faid  to  be  afymp¬ 
totical,  when  they  continually  approach,  without  a  poltl- 
bility  of  meeting. 

ASYN'DETON,  f.  [ofapriv.  QVV]  with,  and  ho-p. o?, 
a  band;  or  a,  without,  and  c-oJet©',  bound  together.]  A 
figure  in  grammar,  implying  the  want  of  conjunctions  in 
a  fentence,  or  a  figure  when  commas  arq  put  inllead  of  co¬ 
pulatives;  as,  veni,  vidi,  vici ,  i.  e.  I  came,  1  faw,  I  con¬ 
quered;  the  conjunction  &  being  omitted.  Alyndeton 
hands  cppofed  to  polyfyndeton,  where  the  copulatives  are 
multiplied. 

ASYN'THES,/!  [fromaneg.  and  avvQtu,  to  occur.] 
Unaccuftomed  ;  unexpected. 

AT,  prep,  [at,  Sax.  ]  At,  before  a  place,  notes  the  near- 
nefs  of  the  place;  as,  A  man  is  at  the  houfe  before  he  is 
in  it. — This  cudom  continued  among  many,  to  fay  their 
prayers  at  fountains.  Stillingfcct. — At,  before  a  word  dig¬ 
nifying  time,  notes  the  co-ex iltence  of  the  time  with  the 
event:  the  word  time  is  fometimes  included  in  the  adjec¬ 
tive  ;  we  commonly  fay  at  a  minute,  at  an  hour,  on  a  day, 
in  a  month. — We  thought  it  at  the  very  fir'll  a  fign  of  cold 
affedtion.  Hooker. — At  the  fame  time  that  the  (form  beats 
upon  the  w'hole  fpecies,  we  are  falling  foul  upon  one  ano¬ 
ther.  Addifon. — At,  before  a  cafual  w'ord,  dignifies  nearly 
the  fame  as  with,  noting  that  the  event  accompanies,  or 
immediately  lucceeds,  the  action  of  the  caufe: 

O  fir,  when  he  (hall  hear  of  your  approach, 

If  that  young  Arthur  be  not  gone  already, 

Ev’n  at  this  news  he  dies.  Shakfpeare. 

At,  before  a  fuperlative  adjective,  implies  in  the  fate-,  as, 
at  left,  in  the  hate  of  mod  perfection,  See. — Conlider  any 
man  as  to  his  perfonal  powers,  they  are  not  great;  for,  at 
greated,  they  mnft  (fill  be  limited.  South. — We  bring  into 
the  world  with  us  a  poor  needy  uncertain  life,  fliort  at  the 
longed,  and  unquiet  at  the  bed.  Temple. — At,  before  a 

Jierfon,  is  feldom  ufed  otherwife  than  ludicroufly ;  as,  He 
onged  to  be  at  him,  that  is,  to  attack  him.  At,  before  a 
fubdantive,  fometimes  lignifies  the  particular  condition  or 
circumdances  of  the  perfon ;  as,  at  peace,  in  a  date  of 
peace. — It  bringeth  the  treafure  of  a  realm  into  a  few 
hands:  for  the  ufurer  being  at  certainties,  and  others  at 
uncertainties,  at  the  end  of  the  game  mod  of  the  money 
will  be  in  the  box.  Bacon. — Wife  men  are  fometimes  over¬ 
borne,  when  they  are  taken  at  a  difadvantage.  Collier. — 
At,  before  a  fubdantive,  fometimes  marks  employment  or 
attention. — We  find  fome  arrived  at  that  fottilhnefs,  as  to 
own  roundly  what  they  would  be  at.  South. 

The  creature ’s  at  his  dirty  work  again.  Pope. 

At  is  fometimes  the  fame  asfumftcd  with, ether  the  French  a: 
Infufe  his  bread  with  magnanimity, 

And  make  him  naked  foil  a  man  at  arms,  Shakefpcare. 

At  fometimes  notes  the  place  where  any  thing  is,  or 
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He  that  in  tracing  the  velfels  began  at  the  heart,  though  he 
thought  not  at  all  of  a  circulation,  yet  made  he  the  fird  true 
dep  towards  the  difeovery.  Grew. — At  fometimes  dgnifies 
in  immediate  confequence  of. — Impeachments  at  the  pro- 
fecution  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  have  received  their 
determinations  in  the  houfe  of  lords.  Hale.— At  marks 
fometimes  the  effect  proceeding  from  an  aft : 

Red  in  this  tomb,  rais’d  at  thy  lui  (band’s  cod.  Dry  den. 

At  fometimes  is  nearly  the  fame  as  in,  noting  dtuation ;  as. 
He  was  at  the  bottom,  or  top,  of  the  hill.  At  fometimes 
marks  the  occafion,  like  on: 

Others,  with  more  helpful  care, 

Cry’d  out  aloud,  Bev.’  are,  brave  youth,  beware! 

At  this  be  turn’d,  and,  as  the  bull  drew  near, 

Shunn’d,  and  receiv’d  him  on  his  pointed  fpear.  Dryden. 
At  fometimes  feems  to  dgnify  in  the  power  of,  or  obedient  to: 
But  thou  of  all  the  kings,  Jove’s  care  below, 

Art  lead  at  my  command,  and  mod  my  foe.  Dryden. 

At  fometimes  notes  the  relation  of  a  man  to  an  aftion.— He 
who  makes  pleafure  the  vehicle  of  health,  is  a  doCforai:  it 
in  good  earned.  Collie >-. — At  fometimes  imports  the  man¬ 
ner  of  an  aclion. — One  warms  you  by  degrees,  the  other 
fets  you  on  dre  all  at  once,  and  never  intermits  his  heat. 
Dryden. — At,  like  the  French  chez,  means  fometimes  ap¬ 
plication  to,  or  dependence  on. — The  word  authors  might  en¬ 
deavour  to  pleafe  us,  and  in  that  endeavour  deferve  fome- 
thing  at  our  hands.  Pope. — At  all.  In  any  manner;  in 
any  degree. 

AT'AB  AL,yi  A  kind  of  tabour  ufed  by  the  Moors : 
Children  diall  beat  our  atabals  and  drums, 

And  all  the  noify  trades  of  war  no  more 

Shall  wake  the  peaceful  morn,  Dryden. 

ATA'BULUS,y.  a  provincial  wind  in  Apulia,  of  a  dry 
pinching  quality,  and  very  noxious  in  its  effects.  The 
ancient  naturalids  fpeak  of  the  atabulus  in  terms  of  hor¬ 
ror,  on  account  of  the  ravage  it  made  among  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  which  it  fcorched  or  withered  up. 

ATABY'RIS,  a  very  high  mountain  in  the  ifiand  of 
Rhodes,  on  which,  according  to  Strabo  and  Diodorus  Si¬ 
culus,  there  dood  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Atabyrius,  whofe 
wordiip  a  colony  of  Rhodians  carried  into  Sicily,  where 
a  temple  was  built  to  the  fame  deity  at  Agrigentum. 

AT  AC  A' M  A,  or  Sr.  Francis  d’ Atacama,  a  town, 
of  South  America,  in  Peru,  fifteen  leagues  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  principal  place  of  a  jurifdiiftion  on  the  borders, 
of  Chili.  The  foil  is  in  fome  parts  fertile,  in  others  fandy 
and  barren.  Lat.20.45.S.  Ion.  5 1 .  30.  W.  Ferro. 

ALAKKEU'I,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Natolia,  forty-four  miles  north-wed  of  Eregri. 

ATALAN'TA,  an  illand  in  the  Euripus  of  Eubnea,. 
near  the  Locri  Opunlii,  faid  to  have  been  originally  a  city 
of  the  Locri,  but  torn  from  the  continent  in  the  time  of 
an  earthquake,  and  during  an  eruption  of  mount  Etna. 
This  happened  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  93d  Olympiad,  in 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  Pliny. 

Atalanta,  a  daughter  of  Schoeneus,  king  of  Scyros.- 
According  to  fome,  die  was  the  daughter  of  Jafus,  or  Ja- 
fius,  by  Clymene;  but  others  fay  that  Menalion  washer 
father.  This  uncertainty  of  not  rightly  knowing  the 
name  of  her  father,  has  led  the  mythologids  into  error, 
and  fome  have  maintained  that  there  were  two  perfons  of 
that  name,  though  their  fuppofition  is  groundfefs.  Ata¬ 
lanta  was  born  in  Arcadia,  and,  according  to  Ovid,  die 
determined  to  live  in  perpetual  celibacy;  hut  her  beauty 
gained  her  many  admirers,  and,  to  free  herfelf  from  their 
importunities,  die  propofed  to  run  a  raee  with  them. 
They  were  to  run  without  arms,  and  die  was  to  carry  a- 
dart  in  her  hand.  Her  lovers  were  to  dart  fird,  and  who¬ 
ever  arrived  at  the  goal  before  her  would  he  made  her  huf- 
band  ;  but  all  thofe  whom  fhe  undertook,  were  to  be  killed 
by  the  dart  with  which  die  had  armed  herfelf.  As  die 
was  almod  invincible  in  running,  many  of  her  fuitors  pe- 

ridied 
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riffied  in  the  attempt,  till  Hippomenes  the  fon  of  Macareus 
propofed  as  her  admirer.  Venus  had  prefented  him  with 
three  golden  apples  from  the  garden  of  the  Hefperides,  or, 
according  to  others,  from  an  orchard  in  Cyprus;  and,  as 
fooivas  he  had  darted  in  the  courfe,  he  artfully  threw 
down  the  apples  at  fome  didance  one  from  the  other. 
While  Atalanta,  charmed  at  the  light,  dopped  to  gather 
the  apples,  Hippot*enes  hadened  on  his  courfe,  arrived 
fird  at  the  goal,  and  obtained  Atalanta  in  marriage.  Thefe 
two  fond  lovers,  in  the  impatience  of  confummating  their 
nuptials,  entered  the  temple  of  Cybele;  and  the  goddefs 
was  fo  offended  at  their  impiety,  and  at  the  profanation  of 
her  houfe,-  that  (he  changed  them  into  two  lions.  Apol- 
lodorus  fays,  that  Atalanta’s  father  was  defirous  of  railing 
a  male  ilTue,  and  that  therefore  fhe  was  expofed  to  wild 
beads  as  foon  as  born.  She  was  however  fuckled  by  a 
fhe-bear,  and  preferved  by  fhepherds.  She  dedicated  her 
time  to  hunting,  and  refolved  to  live  in  celibacy.  She 
killed  two  centaurs  who  attempted  her  virtue.  She  was 
prefent  at  the  hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  which  die 
fird  wounded,  and  die  received  the  head  as  a  prefent  from 
Meleager,  who  was  enamoured  of  her.  She  was  alfo  at 
the  games  indituted  in  honour  of  Pelias,  where  (lie  con¬ 
quered  Peleus ;  and  when  her  father,  to  whom  fhe  had 
been  redored,  widied  her  to  marry,  die  confented  to  give 
herfelf  to  him  who  could  overcome  her  in  running,  as  has 
been  faid  above.  ,She  had  a  fon  called  Parthenopaeus,  by 
Hippomenes.  Hyginus  fays,  that  that  fon  was  the  fruit 
of  her  love  with  Meleager ;  and  Apollodorus  fays,  fhe  had 
him  by  Milanion;  or,  according  to  others,  by  Mars. 

ATALAN’TIS,  Atlan'tica,  or  Atlan'tis.  See 
Atlantis. 

ATALA'YA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Edremadura,  containing  about  two  hundred  inhabitants, 
with  one  parifh.  It  is  defended  by  a  fortrefs  on  an  emi¬ 
nence  difficult  of  accefs:  two  leagues  Couth  of  Tomar. 

ATAMARAM',/  in  botany.  See  Annona. 

ATAMAS'CO  LI'LY.  See  Amaryllis. 

ATARAX'I  A,  or  At'araxy,71  [a  priv.  and  ?, 
perturbation.]  Exemption  from  vexation ;  tranquillity. — 
The  fceptics  affected  an  indifferent  equiponderous  neutra¬ 
lity,  as  the  only  means  to  their  ataraxia,  and  freedom  from 
paffionate  didurbances.  Glanville. 

ATARGA'TIS  FA'NUM,  the  temple  of  a  goddefs 
worfhipped  by  the  Syrians  and  Parthians,  having  the  face 
of  a  woman  and  tail  of  a  fifli,  and  called  Derceto  by  the 
Greeks.  Her  temple  dood  in  the  city  Bambyce,  called 
afterwards  Hierapolis.  It  was  extremely  rich,  infomuch 
that  Craffus,  in  his  march  againft  the  Parthians,  fpent  fe- 
veral  days  in  weighing  the  treafure.  Vodius  makes  the 
name  of  this  goddefs  Phoenician,  from  addir  dag ,  “  the 
great  fifh.” 

ATARNE'A,  an  ancient  town  of  Myfia,  dtuated  be¬ 
tween  Adrymittium  and  Pitane,  remarkable  for  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Aridotle  with  the  lider  or  concubine  of  the  ty¬ 
rant  Hermias  ;  alfo  for  the  dotage  of  that  philofopher. 

ATAX'IR,y.  [“nytss*  Arab.]  A  tenefmus;  adifeafe.of 
the  eye. 

AT  AXO'R  A,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre,  four  leagues 
from  Olita. 

AT'AXY ,f.  [ ataxia ,  Lat.  of  «ra|ta,  Gr.]  The  want 
of  order.  With  phydcians,  it  fignides  irregularity  of  cri- 
fes  and  paroxyfms  of  fevers. 

ATCH  AIR'SKOI,  a  fortrefs  of  Siberia,  on  the  Irtich, 
twenty-eight  miles  fouth-ead  of  Omlk. 

AT'CHE,y  in  commerce,  a  fmall  filver  coin  ufed  in 
Turkey,  and  worth  only  one-third  of  the  Englifh  penny. 

AT'CHINSK,  a  town  of  Siberia,  on  the  Tchulim,  424 
miles  ead-fouth-ead  of  Tobolfk.  Lat.  56.  20.  N.  Ion. 
107.  20.  E.  Ferro. 

A'TE,  the  goddefs  of  all  evil,  and  daughter  of  Jupi¬ 
ter.  She  raifed  fuch  jealoufy  and  ('edition  in  heaven  among 
the  gods,  that  Jupiter  dragged  her  away  by  the  hair,  and 
baniflied  her  for  ever  from  heaven,  and  fent  her  to  dwell 
on  earth,  where  die  incited  mankind  to  wickednefs,  and 
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Cowed  commotions  among  them.  Homer.  She  is  the  fame 
as  the  Difcord  of  the  Latins. 

Ate,  the  preterite  of  eat.  See  To  Eat. — Even  our 
fird  parents  ate  themfelves  out  of  Paradife;  and  Job’s 
children  junketted  and  feaded  together  often.  South. 

ATE'CA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  country  of  Arra- 
gon,  on  the  river  Xalon:  two  leagues  above  Calatiaud. 

ATEC'NIA,y.  [from  a  neg.  and  tix.tw,  to  bring  forth.] 
Venereal  impotency;  inability  to  procreate  children. 

ATE'GAR,  y  [of  aelon,  Sax.  to  ding  or  throw.]  A 
weapon,  a  fort  of  hand-dart. 

ATEGU'A,  or  At'tegua,  anciently  a  town  of  Spain, 
placed  by  fome  in  the  road  from  Antiquara,  now  Ante- 
quera,  to  Hifpalis,  or  Seville  ;  by  others  near  Alcala  Real ; 
which  lad  is.  the  more  probable  fituation,  becaufe  the  Flu- 
men  Salfum,  now  the  Salado,  was  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Now  Tcbala  Vicja,  or  Teivela. 

ATEL'LA,  an  ancient  town  of  Campania,  in  Italy,  be¬ 
tween  Capua  and  Naples.  From  this  town  the  Atellanee 
fabulce ,  or  Atellani  ludi,  took  their  name.  Thefe  were  al¬ 
fo  called  O/ci,  from  their  inventor,  in  whole  territory 
Atella  lay.  They  were  generally  a  fpecies  of  farce,  in¬ 
terlarded  with  much  ribaldry  and  buffoonery ;»4|td  fome- 
times  were  exordia  or  interludes  prefented  between  the 
adts  of  other  plays.  The  adtors  in  thefe  farces  were  not 
reckoned  among  the  common  players,  nor  deemed  infa¬ 
mous  ;  but  retained  the  rights  of  their  tribe,  and  might 
be  lided  for  foldiers,  the  privilege  only  of  free  men.  i  he 
ruins  of  this  town  are  dill  to  be  feen  about  eleven  miles 
from  the  modern  Averfa,which  was  built  out  of  its  materials. 

ATELLA'R  A,  or  Atei.la'ri,  a  river  of  Sicily,  which 
runs  into  the  fea  between  Syracufe  and  Cape  Paffaro. 

A  TEM'PO  GIUS'TO,/.  in  mufic,  dignifies  to  fing  or 
play  in  an  equal,  true,  and  jud,  time. 

ATE'NA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
dtuated  on  the  river  Negro,  in  the  Principato  Citra :  ten 
miles  wed  of  Marfico  Novo. 

AT'ENES,  y.  [from  a.  neg.  and  to  extend.]  Ri¬ 
gid,  fixed,  firm. 

ATER  AM'Nl  A,y  [from  «  neg.  and  to  break  in 
pieces.]  Difficulty  of  concodtion  or  digedion. 

ATE'RES,y  [from  araw,  to  hurt.  ]  Noxious,  hurtful. 

ATERGA'TIS,  in  mythology,  a  goddefs  of  the  Sy¬ 
rians,  fuppofed  to  be  the  mother  of  Semiramis.  She  was 
reprefented  with  the  face  and  breads  of  a  woman,  but  the 
red  of  her  body  refembled  a  fidi.  Voffius  fays,  the  term 
dignifies  without  JiJh,  and  conjedtures  that  the  votaries  of 
this  deity  abdained  from  fifh. 

ATER'NUM,  a  towm  of  Lucania  in  Italy,  now  Atervi. 
Alfo  a  town  in  the  territory  of  the  Piceni,  now  Pcfcata, 
a  port-town  of  Naples,  dtuated  on  the  Adriatic.  Lat.  42, 
30.  N.  Ion.  15.  25.  E. 

ATES'TE,  anciently  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Venice, 
now  called  EJle. 

AT'FICH,  or  Et'fih,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  cud 
coaft  of  the  Nile,  and  chief  place  of  a  didridt;  thirty-five 
miles  dm th  of  Cairo.  Lat.  29.  28.  N.  Ion. 48.  54. E. Ferro. 

ATH,  a  fmall  but  populous  city  of  Hainault,  (ituated 
on  the  river  Dendre,  yielded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1668,  and  then  fortified  by  Vauban; 
but  redored  to  the  Spaniards  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen, 
in  1678.  The  French  laid  dege  to  it  in  May,  1697,  under 
the  command  of  marefchal  Catinat,  and,  thirteen  days  af¬ 
ter  the  trenches  were  opened,  the  town  furrendered  ;  but 
the  fame  year  was  redored  to  Spain.  September  16,  1706, 

•  the  allied  army  inveded  the  place,  under  the  command  of 
field-marffial  Owerkercke,  with  fixty-four  pieces  of  can¬ 
non,  and  forty-two  mortars.  On  the  fird  of  October,  the 
•governor,  cointe  de  St.  Pierre,  was  obliged  to  capitulate, 
and  with  his  troops  furrender  pri (oners  ot  war,  being  con¬ 
ducted  to  Bergen-op-Zoom  and  Breda.  The  Dutch  re¬ 
mained  in  poffeffion  till  the  year  1716,  when  it  was  given 
up  to  the  emperor.  It  is  nine  miles  north-wed  of  Mons, 
and  forty-one  cad  of  Tournay.  Lat.  30.  37.  N.  Ion.  21. 
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ATHA'BOLI,  or  Agata'pom,  a  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Romania,  fixty-eight  miles 
north-eaft  of  Adrianople. 

ATHALI'AH,  [n^ny  Heb.  of  ny  the  time,  and  n»  of 
the  Lord  ;  i.  e.  the  hour  or  time  of  the  Lord.]  The  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Omri,  king  of  Ifrael. 

ATHAM ADU'LET,  the  prime  minifterof  the  Perfian 
empire,  as  the  grand  vizier  is  of  the  Turkifh  empire.  He 
is  great  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  prefident  of  the  coun¬ 
cil,  fuperintendant  of  the  finances,  and  is  charged  with  all 
foreign  .affairs. 

ATHAMAN'TA,/  [from  Athamas,  a  city  or  mountain 
erf  Theflaly.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria, 
order  digynia,  natural  order  umbellatas,  or  umbelliferte. 
The  generic  character’s  are — Calyx  :  umbel  univerfal  ma¬ 
nifold,  fpreading;  partial  has  fewer  rays  ;  involucre  uni- 
ver.fal  many-leaved,  linear,  a  little  Ihorter  than  the  rays  ; 
partial  linear,  equal  with  the  rays ;  perianthium  proper, 
obfeure.  Corolla:  univerfal  uniform;  flofcules  all  fer¬ 
tile  ;  proper  with  five  petals,  inflex -emarginate,  a  little  un¬ 
equal.  Stamina:  filaments  five,  capillary,  the  length  of 
the  corolla;  anthene  roundifh.  Piftillum  :  germ  inferior ; 
ffyles  two,  djftant ;  ftigmas  obtufe.  Pericarpium  :  none; 
fruit  ovate-oblong,  ftriated,  bipartite.  Seeds  :  two,  ovate, 
convex  on  one  fide,  ftriated;  on  the  other  flat. — EJfential 
CkaraEler.  Fruit  ovate-oblong,  ftriated;  petals  infiex 
emarginate. 

Species,  i .  Athamanta  Libanotis,  or  mountain  fpignel 
or  (tone-parfley :  leaves  bipinnate  flat,  umbel  hemifpheri- 
cal,  feeds  hirfute.  Root  perennial ;  (lent  from  one  to-two 
feet  in  height,  eredt,  not  much  branched.  Native  of  Swe¬ 
den,  Denmark,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Auftria,  Carniola, 
and  the  fouth  of  France.  Obferved  by  Mr.  Ray  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  and  on  mount  Jura,  abroad  ;  alfo 
on  Gogmagog-hills  near  Cambridge,  at  home.  In  this 
latter  fituation  it  was  not  remarked  by  fucceeding  bota- 
nifts,  till  Mr.  Relhan  found  it  in  1783.  It  flowers  with 
us  in  Auguft  and  September. 

2.  Athamanta  cevari,  or  broad-leaved  fpignel  or  black 
hart-root :  leaves  pinnate  decuffated,  gafh-angled  ;  feeds 
naked.  Stem  five  feet  in  height,  firm,  branching.  This 
plant  is  recommended  in  the  gout :  and  in  Stiria  they  ufe 
it  in  intermittent  fevers.  Native  of  the  mountains  of 
France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Auftria,  and  Carniola. 
Ray  obferved  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in  vineyards, 
and  on  the  hills  near  Geneva.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Au¬ 
guft.  Gerard  had  it  growing  in  his  garden  in  1597. 

3.  Athamanta  Sibirica,  or  Siberian  fpignel  :  leaves  pin¬ 
nate,  gath-angled.  Gouan  fays,  that  the  ftem  is  from  two 
cubits  to  the  height  of  a  man  nearly,  very  much  grooved, 
fo  as  to  be  angular.  Scopoli  delcribes  his  libanotis  daucoidcs 
to  be  only  eighteen  inches  high.  Thefe  plants,  thus  dif¬ 
ferently  deferibed,  cannot  poflibly  be  the  fame.  It  was 
introduced  in  1771  by  M.  Richard. 

4.  Athamanta condenfata,  or  clofe-headed  fpignel :  leaves 
fub-bipinnate,  leaflets  imbricate  downwards,  umbel  lens- 
form.  Root  perennial.  Stem  fimple,  a  foot  high,  fmooth, 
angular  near  the  bottom,  furrowed  towards  the  top,  efpe- 
®ially  the  peduncle.  Native  of  Siberia. 

5.  Athamanta  oreofelinum,  or  divaricated  fpignel  or 
mountain-parlley :  leaflets  divaricate.  Root  perennial, 
thick,  aromatic,  refinous,  crowned  with  briftles.  Leaves 
firm,  fmooth,  veined  underneath,  very  large.  Petals 
white,  with  a  blufli  of  rofe-colour.  It  is  gratefully  aro¬ 
matic,  and  deferves  to  be  better  known.  Native  of  Swe¬ 
den,  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Carniola,  Auftria, 
but  not  of  England. 

6.  Athamanta  ficula,  or  flix-weed  leaved  fpignel:  low¬ 
er  leaves  fhining,  primordial  umbels  fubfeflile,  feeds  hairy. 
This  is  a  perennial  plant,  fending  up  from  the  root  feve- 
ral  upright  'Items,  near  three  feet  high.  The  flowers  are 
white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  woolly  fruit.  Native 
of  Sicily  ;  cultivated  in  England  in  1713. 

7.  Athamanta  Cretenfis,  or  Cretan  fpignel  or  Candy  car¬ 
rot  :  leaflets  linear  flat,  hirfute;  petals  two-parted ;  feeds 
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oblong,  hirfute.  The  whole  plant  is  yillofe,  in  a  wild 
ftate]  when  cultivated  in  a  garden  the  leaves  become  fuc- 
culent,  brittle,  and  very  fhining.  Native  of  the  fouth  of 
Europe.  Ray  gathered  it  on  the  higher  parts  of  mount 
Jura.  It  flowers  in  June.  The  feeds  have  been  occafion- 
ally  employed  as  carminatives,  and  were  fuppo fed  likewise 
to  be  diuretic  and  emmenagogic :  lately  they  have  bee»- 
little  tiled  except  as  ingredients  in  theriaca  and  mithri- 
date.  Now  that  thefe  ancient  compounds  are  in  a  manner 
difearded,  the  plant  no  longer  appears  in  the  London  Phar¬ 
macopoeia.  Haller  however  judges  it  to  be  much  fupe- 
rior  to  the  common  wild  carrot  in  medicinal  efficacy,  it 
was  celebrated  anciently  as  a  Specific  in  the  ftone:  and  it 
will  fcarcely  be  believed  that  Van  Helmont  affirms  feri- 
oully,  that  it  has  even  cured  the  water  iu  a  well  of  this 
diforder. 

8.  Athamanta  annua,  ©r  annual  fpignel :  leaves  many- 
parted  ;  divifions  linear,  round! Ih,  acuminate.  Tihis-isan 
annual  plant,  whereas  the  other  fpecies  are  perennial.  It 
is  fuppofed,  however,  by  fome  authors  to  be  only  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  the  foregoing.  It  is  a  native  of  Candia  or  Crete,  and 
was  introduced  in  1770  by  M.  Richard. 

9.  Athamanta  Chinenfis :  feeds  membranaceous-ftriated ; 
leaves  fuperdecompound,  poliftied,  multifid.  Stem  angu¬ 
lar,  fmooth,  eredt.  Bartram,  who  fent  the  feeds  from 
Virginia,  faid  that  it  came  originally  from  China. 

10.  Athamanta  rupeftris  :  leaflets  briftle-fliaped,  recur¬ 
ved,  fmooth;  all  the  flowers  fertile.  Stem  eighteen  inch¬ 
es  high,  branching,  fub-villofe,  finely  ftreaked.  Native  of 
Carniola  and  Dauphine.  Villars  fuppofes  this  to  be  no 
more  than  a  variety  of  the  feventh  fpecies  ;  and  fays,  that 
the  root  is  very  long  and  deep  ;  the  leaves  fmooth,  the 
leaflets  much  longer  and  more  diflinft,  and  the  ftems  fome- 
what  higher. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants  are  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  fttould  be  fown  in  autumn,  on  an  open 
bed  of  light  dry  ground  ;  and,  when  the  plants  come  up 
in  the  fpring,  they  fliould  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and 
thinned  where  they  are  too  dole,  fo  that  they  may  have 
room  to  grow  till  the  following  autumn,  when  they  fliould 
be  carefully  taken  up,  and  planted  at  about  a  foot  diftance 
in  a  bed  of  light  fandy  earth,  where  the  roots  will  conti¬ 
nue  feveral  years;  except  the  eighth  fpecies,  which  is  an¬ 
nual,  and  the  ninth,  which  probably  requires  fome  (bel¬ 
ter,  but  has  not  yet  been  cultivated  with  11s. 

Athaman'ta  Me'um.  See  jLthusa  Meum. 

ATH'AMAS,  a  king  of  Theflaly,  and  fon  of  ^Eolus. 
By  his  wife  Nephele  he  had  two  children,  Phryxus  and 
Helle,  and  afterward  he  married  Ino,  by  w'hom  he  had 
Learclms  and  Melicerta.  Ino  treated  the  children  of  Ne- 
phete  fo  ill,  that  to  get  away  from  her  they  mounted  the 
ram  with  a  golden  fleece,  in  order  to  fwim  over  the  Hel- 
lefpont;  but  Helle  was  drowned,  and  gave  her  name  to 
that  ftrait.  Juno,  angry  with  Ino  on  this  account,  made 
Athamas  run  mad,  who  taking  Ino  to  be  a  llonefs,  and 
her  children  whelps,  he  was  the  death  of  them. 

ATHANA'SIA,y.  [aSanoio-ix,  immortality.  ]  In  bota¬ 
ny,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  fyngenefia,  order  polygamia  asqua- 
lis,  natural  order  of  compound  flowers,  in  the  divifion  of 
difeoideae.  The  generic  charadters  are — Calyx  :  com¬ 
mon  imbricate,  ovate ;  feales  lanceolate,  prelfed  clofe. 
Corolla  :  compound  uniform,  longer  than  the  calyx ;  co- 
rollules  hermaphrodite  equal,  numerous;  proper  funnel- 
formed;  border  five-cleft,  acute,  ereCtifti.  Stamina:  fi¬ 
laments  five,  capillary,  fhort ;  anthera  cylindric,  tubular. 
Piftillum:  germ  oblongiih  ;  ftyle  filiform,  a  little  longer 
than  the  ftamen ;  ftigma  bifid,  obtufe.  Pericarpium: 
none;  calyx  unchanged.  Seeds:  folitary,  oblong ;  down 
chaffy,  of  very  fhort  briftles.  Receptaculum :  chaffy; 
chaffs  lanceolate,  longer  than  the  feed. — EJJential CharaEler. 
Calyx  imbricate ;  down  chaffy,  very  fhort;  receptaculum 
chaffy. 

Species.  1.  Athanafia  fquarrofa,  or  crofs-leaved  athana- 
fia:  peduncles  one-flowered  lateral,  leaves  ovate  recurv¬ 
ed.  This  is  an  underfhrub,  branching  determinately, 
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but  unequally.  Leaves  alternate,  feflile,  pointed,  fmooth. 
There  is  a  very  fhort  down  to  the  feeds.  Introduced  in 
7774  by  Mr.  Francis  MalTon. 

2.  Athanafia  fefliliflora,  or  feflile- flowered  athanafia: 
peduncles  one-flowered,  (horter  than  the  leaf;  leaves  li¬ 
near,  hairy.  3.  Athanafia  pumila,  or  dwarf  athanafia: 
peduncles  one-flowered,  longer  than  the  leaf;  leaves  li¬ 
near,  hairy.  4.  Athanafia  crenata,  or  notch-leaved  atha¬ 
nafia  :  flowers  folitary  terminal,  leaves  linear.  5.  Athana¬ 
fia  uniflora,  or  one-flowered  athanafia:  flowers  Iolitary, 
terminal,  feflile ;  leaves  obovate,  imbricate,  fmooth.  6. 
Athanafia  capitata,  or  hairy  athanafia:  flowers  terminal 
fubfeflile,  leaves  lanceolate  hirfute.  Thele  fmall  plants 
are  all  natives  of  the  Cape. 

7.  Athanafia  maritima,  or  fea  athanafia,  cudweed,  or 
cottonweed :  peduncles  two-flowered  ;  leaves  lanceolate, 
crenate,  obtufe,  tomentofe.  Root  perennial,  woody,  putting 
out  many  fibres,  which  fpread  near  the  furface.  Stems  feve- 
ral,  hard,  trailing,  and  fending  o'ut  on  every  fide  many  fmall 
branches,  the  whole  feldom  growing  more  than  feven  or 
eight  inches  in  length  :  they  are  clofely  fet  with  fellile 
leaves,  extremely  white,  with  a  cottony  down.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  produced  towards  the  end  of  the  branches,  upon 
fhort  peduncles,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  The  feeds 
are  oval,  fmooth,  and  comprelfed,  without  any  down,  but 
covered  with  a  kind  of  hood.  The  whitenefs  of  the  leaves 
and  branches  makes  a  pretty  appearance.  The'  long  pe¬ 
rennial  roots  run  very  deep  into  the  fand,  and  throw  up 
feveral  branched  bulky  Items  about  a  foot  high,  extremely 
brittle,  round,  covered  with  numerous  alternate  oblong 
leaves.  A  corymb  of  bright  yellow  flowers  terminates 
the  (tern  and  fide  branches.  Seeds  curved,  lharp,  and 
membraneous  at  the  edge.  Every  part,  efpecially  the 
flower,  has  a  firong  aromatic  fcent.  Native  of  the  fouth 
of  Europe,  on  the  fea-coaft.  With  11s  in  Anglefea,  Corn¬ 
wall,  Poole, Dorfet,  illeof  Shepey,  nearLandguardfort,&c. 

8.  Athanafia  geniftifolia,  or  broom-leaved  athanafia: 
corymbs  Ample ;  leaves  lanceolate,  undivided,  naked, 
crowded.  Stem  underfhrubby,  branching  determinate- 
ly,  round,  rough  with  the  fears  of  fallen  leaves. 

9.  Athanafia  pubefeens,  or  villofe-leaved  athanafia: 
corymbs  Ample,  leaves  lanceolate  undivided  viilofe.  This 
rifes.  with  a  fhrubby  fiem  fix  or  feven  feet  high  ;  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  yellow,  and  the  feeds  do  not  ripen  in  England. 

10.  Athanafia  annua,  or  annual  athanafia  :  corymbs  Am¬ 
ple  contracted,  leaves  pinnatifid  toothed.  Root  annual. 
Stem  herbaceous,  about  nine  inches  high,  dividing  toward 
the  top  into  three  or  four  branches,  having  fmooth  leaves 
on  them.  Flowers  large,  bright  yellow  :  they  appear  in 
July  and  Auguft,  but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds 
in  this  country.  There  is  a  variety,  which  is  the  achillea 
inodora  of  Linmeus.  It  is  a  tender  plant,  with  a  Angle 
grooved  fiem. 

11.  Athanafia  trifurcata,  or  trifid-leaved  athanafia:  co¬ 
rymbs  Ample,  leaves  three-lobed  cuneiform.  12.  Atha¬ 
nafia  crithmifolia,  or  famphire-leaved  athanafia  :  corymbs 
Ample,  leaves  femitrifid  linear.  Stem  fhrubby,  five  or  fix 
fee-,  high,  dividing  into  many  irregular  branches.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  but  are  feldom  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in  England. 

13.  Athanafia  linifolia,  or  flax-leaved  athanafia  :  corymb 
Ample,  leaves  linear.  Stem  Ample,  round,  fmooth,  like 
that  of  flax.  Leaves  alternate  ;  flowers  ovate  and  fmooth. 
It  varies  in  the  length  of  the  leaves.  Found  at  the  Cape 
by  Maflon. 

14.  Athanafia  dentata,  or  tooth-leaved  athanafia:  co¬ 
rymbs  compound  ;  leaves  recurved,  the  lower  linear  tooth¬ 
ed,  the  upper  ovate  ferrate.  Stem  low,  fhrubby,  branch¬ 
ing,  feldom  rifing  three  feet  high.  Flowers  pale  yellow  : 
they  appear  early  in  fummer,  and,  if  the  feafon  proves  fa¬ 
vourable,  will  be  fucceeded  bv  ripe  feeds  in  autumn.  It 
was  introduced,  in  1780,  by  the  countefs  of  Strathmore. 

15.  Athanafia  parviflora,  or  fmall-fiowered  athanafia: 
corymbs  compound,  leaves  pinnate  linear.  This  has.  a 
thick  fhrubby  fiem,  covered  with  a  grey  bark,  and  rifes 
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feven  or  eight  feet  high,'  fending  out  many  branches  on 
every  fide  ;  the  leaves  fit  clofe  to  them,  and  they  are  ter¬ 
minated  clofe  large  roundifli  bunches  of  bright  yellow 
flowers:  fome  of  the  peduncles  fuftain  but  one,  bthers 
two,  three,  or  four,  flowers,  upon  each  ;  they  appear  the 
beginning  of  July,  and  continue  in  fuccellion  till  late  in  au¬ 
tumn  ;  thofe  wdiich  come  early  in  the  feafon  will  ripen 
their  feeds,  in  winter. 

16.  Athanafia pinnata :  corymbs denfe,  compound  ;  leaves 
pinnate,  linear,  tomentofe. 

17.  Athanafia  pebfinata  :  corymb  compound,  leaves  pin., 
nate  fmooth.  18.  Athanafia  dentata  :  corymb  compound  ; 
leaves  lanceolate,  toothed,  ferrate.  19.  Athanafia  filifor- 
mis,  or  fine-leaved  athanafia  :  leaves  linear,  fmooth,  fpread- 
ing.  20.  Athanafia  cinerea,  or  lavender-leaved  athanafia: 
corymb  compound  ;  leaves  linear,  tomentofe,  entire.  Ail 
the  fpecies  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  except 
the  feventh,  which  is  an  European.  They  are  all  peren¬ 
nial,  except  the  tenth,  which  is  annual. 

Propagation  and  Cn/ture.  The  perennial  Cape  forts  of 
athanafia  are  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings  during  the  fum¬ 
mer  months.  If  thefe  are  planted  either  in  pots,  or  upon 
an  old  hot-bed,  and  clofely  covered  with  glades,  lhading 
them  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  refrefhing  them  with  wa¬ 
ter  when  they  require  it,  they  will  put  out  roots  in  five  or 
fix  weeks ;  and  in  two  months  they  may  be  taken  up  and 
planted  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  placed  in  a  fha- 
dy  fituation  until  they  have  taken  new  root;  after  which 
they  fhould  be  removed  to  a  fheltered  fituation,  mixing 
them  with  other  exotic  plants,  where  they  may  remain  till 
the  middle  or  end  of  October,  according  as  the  feafon 
proves  favourable;  then  they  fhould  be  removed  into  a 
dry  flove  or  glafs-cafe,  where  they  may  enjoy  as  much 
free  air  as  poffible,  but  fecured  fromfroft,  with  which  ma¬ 
nagement  they  w  ill  thrive,  and  produce  plenty  of  flow  ers ; 
but,  where  they  are  drawn  weak  in  winter,  they  will 
not  appear  fightly.  The  annual  Cape  fort  is  propagated 
by  feeds,  when  they  can  be  obtained  good  :  they  fhould 
be  fown  on  a  moderate  hot  bed  the  latter  end  of  March  ; 
when  the  plants  are  come  up  they  fhould  have  air,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon,  admitted  to  them,  to 
prevent  their  drawing  up  weak  ;  and,  fo  foon  as  they  are 
big  enough  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  tranfplant-cd  on  an¬ 
other  gentle  hot-bed,  at  three  inches  diflance,  obferving 
to  fliade  them  until  they  have  got  frefh  root ;  after  which 
they  muff  have  air  and  water,  and,  by  the  end  of  May, 
the  plants  will  have  acquired  ftrength  enough  to  be  tranf- 
planted  into  the  open  air;  when  fome  may  be  planted  in 
pots  to  place  among  other  exotic  plants  in  fummer,  and 
the  others  into  warm  borders,  where  they  will  flower  all 
the  autumn,  but,  unlefs  the  feafon  is  very  warm,  they  will 
not  ripen  feeds. 

The  European  fpecies  may  be  propagated  by  planting 
flips  or  cuttings  during  the  fummer  months,  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  African  forts ;  fome  of  the  plants  fhould  be 
put  into  pots,  to  be  placed  under  a  hot-bed  frame  in  win¬ 
ter,  the  others  may  be  planted  in  a  warm  border,  w  here, 
if  the  w infer  proves  favourable,  they  will  live;  but  they 
rarely  furvive  cold  winters. 

ATHANA'SIAN  CREED,  a  formulary,  or  confellion 
of  faith,  long  fuppofed  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Atlui- 
nafius  bifhop  of  Alexandria,  in  the  fourth  century,  to  juf- 
tify  himfelf  again fi  the  calumnies  of  his  Arian  enemies. 
But  it  is  now  generally  allowed  among  the  learned  not  to 
have  been  his.  Dr.  Waterland  aferibes  it  to  Hilary  bi¬ 
fhop  of  Arles,  for  the  following  among  other  Feafcns  :  1 . 
Becaufe  Honoratus  of  Marfejlles,  the  writer  of  his  life, 
tells  11s,  that  he  compofed  an  Fxpof  tion.  of  the  Creed  ;  a 
properer  title  for  the  Athanafia n  than  that  of  Creed  lim¬ 
ply  which  it  now  bears.  2.  Hilary  was  a  great  admirer 
and  follower  of  St.  Auflin;  and  the  whole  compolirion  of 
this  creed  is  in  a  manner  upon  St.  Auftin’s  plan,  both  with 
refpeft  to  the  Trinity  and  incarnation.  3.  It  is  agreeable 
to  the  flyle  of  Hilary,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
little  that  is  left  of  his  works.  Upon  the  vvliole,  he  con- 

c  hides,, 
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chides,  that  Hilary  bifliop  of  Arles,  about  the  year  430, 
compofed  The  Expofition  of  Faith,  which  now  bears  the 
name  of  the  Athanafian  Creed,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Gallican 
clergy,  and  particularly  thofe  of  the  diocefe  of  Arles : 
that,  about  the  year  570,  it  became  famous  enough  to  be 
commented  upon;  but  that  all  this  while,  and  for  feveral 
years  lower,  it  had  not  yet  acquired  the  name  of  Athana¬ 
fian,  but  w'as  fimply  fly  led  The  Catholic  Faith.  That, 
before  670,  Athanafius’s  admired  name  came  into  recom¬ 
mend  and  adorn  it,  being  in  itfelf  an  excellent  fyftem  of 
the  Athanafian  principles  of  the  Trinity  and  incarnation, 
in  oppofition  chiefly  to  the  Arians,  Macedonians,  and 
Apollinarians.  This  is  the  hypothefis  of  the  learned  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Critical  Hiftory  of  the  Athanafian  Creed. 

As  to  the  reception  of  this  creed  in  the  Chriftian  church¬ 
es,  we  find,  that  it  obtained  in  France  in  the  time  of  Hinc- 
niar,  anno  850;  that  it  was  received  in  Spain  about  100 
years  later  than  in  France,  and  in  Germany  much  about 
the  fame  time.  As  to  our  own  country,  we  have  clear 
and  pofitive  proofs  of  this  creed  being  lung  alternately  in 
our  churches  in  the  tenth  century.  It  was  in  common  ufe 
in  fome  parts  of  Italy,  particularly  in  the  diocefe  of  Ve¬ 
rona,  about  the  year  960,  and  was  received  at  Rome  about 
the  year  1014.  As  to  the  Greek  and  oriental  churches,  it 
has  been  queilioned  whether  any  of  them  ever  received 
this  creed  at  all ;  though  fome  very  confiderable  writers 
are  of  a  contrary  perfualion.  It  appears  then,  that  the  re¬ 
ception  of  this  creed  has  been  both  general  and  ancient ; 
and  may  vie  with  any,  in  that  refpedl,  except  the  Nicene  or 
Conlfantinopolitan,  the  only  general  creed  common  to  all 
the  churches. 

As  to  the  matter  of  this  creed,  it  is  given  as  a  fummary  of 
the  true  orthodox  faith,  and  a  condemnation  of  all  herefies 
ancient  and  modern.  Unhappily  it  has  proved  a  fruitful 
fourceof  unprofitable  controverfy  and  unchriftian  animo- 
iity  even  down  to  the  prefent  time.  Lately,  however,  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  reftore  its  credit,  by  propofing  to 
omit  its  damnatory  claufes.  But,  how  much  more  com¬ 
patible  would  it  be  with  the  benevolent  and  divine  fpirit 
of  the  church  of  England,  if  this  whole  mafs  of  incom- 
prehenfibles, — of  which  the  wife  and  good  archbifnop  Til- 
lot  Ion,  a  century  ago,  wifhed  her  well  rid, — were  cancelled 
altogether ! 

ATHANA'SILTS  (St.)  bifliop  of  Alexandria,  and  one 
of  the  greateft  defenders  of  the  faith  againll  the  Arians, 
was  born  in  Egypt.  He  followed  St.  Alexander  to  the 
council  of  Nice,  in  325,  w'here  he  difputed  againll  Arius, 
and  the  following  year  was  made  bifliop  of  Alexandria; 
but,  in  335,  was  depofed  by  the  council  of  Tyre:  when, 
having  recourfe  to  the  emperor  Conftantine,  the  Arian 
deputies  accufed  him  of  having  hindered  the  exportation 
of  corn  from  Alexandria  to  Conftantinople ;  on  which  the 
emperor,  without  buffering  him  to  make  his  defence,  ba- 
nifhed  him  to  Treves.  The  emperor,  two  years  after,  gave 
orders  that  he  fliotild  be  reflored  to  his  bifhopric  :  but,  on 
his  return  to  Alexandria,  his  enemies  brought  frelh  accu- 
fations  againfl  him,  and  cliofe  Gregory  of  C  appadocia  to 
his  fee  ;  which  obliged  Athanafius  to  go  to  Rome  and  re¬ 
claim  it  of  pope  Julias.  He  was  there  declared  innocent, 
in  a  council  held  in  342,  and  in  that  of  Sardica  in  347,  and 
two  years  after  was  reftored  to  his  fee  by  order  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Conftans :  but,  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  he 
was  again  banifhed  by  the  emperor  Conftantius,  which 
obliged  him  to  retire  into  the  delerts.  The  Arians  then 
elected  one  George  in  his  room  ;  who,  being  killed  in  a 
popular  fedition  under  Julian  in  360,  St.  Athanalitis  re¬ 
turned  to  Alexandria,  but  was  again  banifhed  under  Ju¬ 
lian,  and  reftored  to  his  fee  under  Jovian.  He  addrelfed 
to  that  emperor  a  letter,  in  which  he  proposed  that  the 
Nicene  creed  Should  be  the  ftandard  of  the  orthodox  faith, 
and  condemned  thofe  w  ho  denied  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft.  Fie  was  alfo  banifhed  by  Valeris  in  367,  and  af¬ 
terwards  recalled.  St.  Athanafius  died  on  the  2d  of  May, 
373.  His  works  principally  contain  a  defence  of  the  myf- 
tery  of  the  Trinity,  and. of  incarnation  and  divinity  of  the 
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Word  and  Holy  Spirit.  There  are  three  editions  of  his 
works  which  are' eftf'emed;  that  of  Commelin,  printed  in 
1600  ;  that  of  Nannius,  in  1627  ;  and  that  of  Montfaucon. 

A 'I  H  AN'ASY,  f.  \_athanafa,  Lat.  of  ocQcevaatu^  Gr.  of 
apriv.  and  Sarar©-,  death.  ]  Immortality. 

ATHANA'Tf,  in  Perlian  antiquity,  a  body  of  cavalry, 
confuting  of  10,000  men,  always  complete.  They  were 
called  aihanflti  (a  word  originally  Greek,  and  fignifying 
‘  immortal’),  becaui'e,  when  one  of  them  happened  to  die, 
another  was  immediately  appointed  to  l'ucceed  him. 

ATHA'NOR,  f  [from  Gr.  or,  as  others 

think,  from  von  Heb.  an  oven.]  A  kind  of  furnace,  which 
has  long  fmee  fallen  into  difnfe.  The  very  long  and  du¬ 
rable  operations  of  the  ancient  chemifts  rendered  it  a  de- 
ftrabie  requilite,  that  their  fires  fhould  be  conftantly  fup- 
plied  with  fuel  in  proportion  to  the  confumption.  The 
at'hanor  furnace  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  purpofe. 
Befides  the  ufual  parts,  it  was  provided  with  a  hollow  tow¬ 
er,  into  which  charcoal  was  put.  The  upper  part  of  the 
tower,  when  filled,  was  clofely  fhut  by  a  well-fitted  cover; 
and  the  lower  part  communicated  with  the  fire-place  of 
the  furnace.  In  confequence  of  this  difpofition,  the  char¬ 
coal  fublided  into  the  fire-place  gradually,  as  the  con- 
lumption  made  room  for  it ;  but,  that  which  was  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  tower  was  defended  from  combuftion  by  the  ex- 
clulion  of  a  proper  fupply  of  vital  air. 

ATHAPES'COW,  a  lake  of  North  America,  100 
miles  long,  and  from  ten  to  thirty  wide.  Lat.  59.0.  N. 
Ion.  110.  o.  W.  Greenwich. 

A'THARA,yi  [from  corn.]  A  panada  or  pap  for 
children,  made  of  bruifed  corn. 

ATHA'RER,  in  aftrology,  a  term  ufed  when  the  Moon, 
is  in  the  fame  degree  and  minute  with  the  fun. 

A'THAROTH,  or  A'troth,  the  ancient  name  of  fe¬ 
veral  towns.  Two  appear  to  have  been  in  Samaria,  in  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim  ;  the  one  four  miles  to  the  north  of  Se- 
bafte,  or  the  city  of  Samaria;  the  other  in  the  confines  pf 
Benjamin  and  Ephraim.  This  is  the  Atroth-Addar  men¬ 
tioned  Joflma  xvi.  5.  from  which  to  Upper  Bethoron  ex¬ 
tends  the  greateft  breadth  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 

ATH'BAY,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Meath, 
a  borough  which  returns  two  members  to  the  Irilh  parlia¬ 
ment  :  twenty-nine  miles  north-weft  of  Dublin. 

ATHE'E,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mayenne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftriCt  of 
Craon  :  three  miles  north  of  Craon. 

A'THEISM,y.  [from  atheijl.  It  is  only  of  two  fylla- 
bles  in  poetry.]  The  difbelief  of  a, God. — It  is  the  com¬ 
mon  intereft  of  mankind,  to  punilh  all  thofe  who  would 
feduce  men  to  atheifm.  Tillotfon. 

A'THE[ST,y  without  God.  J  One  that  denies 

the  exillence  of  a  God. — No  atheijl,  as  Inch,  can  be  a  true 
friend,  an  affedlionate  relation,  or  a  loyal  fubjedl.  Bentley. 

Atheijl,  ufe  thine  eyes, 

And,  having  view’d  the  order  of  the  Ikies, 

Think,  if  thou  canft,  that  matter,  blindly  hurl’d 
Without  a  guide,  Ihould  frame  this  vvond’rous  world.  Creech. 

Atheifm,  as  abfurd  and  unreafonable  as  it  is,  has  had 
its  martyrs.  Lucilio  Vanini,  an  Italian,  native  of  Naples, 
publicly  taught  atheifm  in  France,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  1 7  tli  century;  and,  being  convidted  of  it  at  Touloufe, 
was  condemned  to  death.  Being  prelfed  to  make  a  pub¬ 
lic  acknowledgement  of  his  crime,  and  to  afk  pardon  of 
God,  the  king,  and  juftice,  he  anfwered,  He  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  there  was  a  God  ;  that  he  never  offended  the  king; 
and,  as  for  juftice,  he  wifhed  it  to  the  devil,  He  confef- 
fed  that  he  was  one  of  twelve,  who  parted  in  company 
from  Naples  to  fpread  their  dodtrine  in  all  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  His  tongue  was  firft  cut  out,  and  then  his  body 
burnt,  April  9,  1619. 

Atheist,  adj.  Atheiftical;  denying  God  : 

Nor  flood  unmindful  Abdiel  to  annoy 

The  atheijl  crew.  Milton. 

ATHEIS'TIC, 
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ATHEIS'TIC,  adj.  Given  to  atheifm.— -This  argument 
■demonllrated  the  exigence  of  a  Deity,  and  convinced  all 
Atheiflic  gainfayers.  Ray. 

ATHEIS'TIC  AL,  odj.  Given  to  atheifm  ;  impious. — • 
Men  are  atheijlical,  becaufe  they  are  fil'd  vicious;  and 
•queftion  the  truth  of  Chridianity,  becaufe  they  hate  the 
practice.  South. 

ATHEIS'TICALLY,  adv.  In  an  atheifiical  manner. — 
Is  it  not  enormous,  that  a  divine,  hearing  a  great  [inner 
talk  alhcifiically  and  feoff  profanely  at  religion,  (hould,  in- 
fiead  of  vindicating  the  truth,  tacitly  approve  the  [coffer? 
South. — I  entreat  fuch  as  are  atheijlically  inclined  to  confider 
thefe  things.  Tillotfon. 

ATHEIS'TICALNESS,y'.  The  quality  of  being  athe- 
idical. — Lord,  purge  out  of  all  hearts  profanenefs  and 
atheijlicalncfs.  Hammond. 

A'THEL,  Atheling,  Adel,  and  /Ethei.,  [from 
add,  noble,  Germ.]  So  ALthelred  is  ‘noble  for  counfel’  ; 
y Ethelard ,  ‘a  noble  genius’ ;  JElhelhcrt,  ‘eminently  noble’; 
JEthelward,  ‘  a  noble  protestor.  Gibfon. 

A'THELIN,  [perhaps  from  ath,  an  oath,  and  helm,  Sax. 
i.  e.  a  keeper  of  his  oath.]  An  archbifhop  of  Canterbury. 

A'THELING,y.  [from  atheling.  Sax.  i.  e.  noble.]  A 
title  given  in  the  Saxo'n  times  to  the  king’s  elded  fon. 

ATHELNEY,  (Hie  of,)  isa  riling  fpot  of  ground  in  the 
county  of  Somerfet  in  England,  furrounded  by  the  river 
Thone,  over  which  is  a  bridge,  now  called  Athelney 
bridge.  This  fpot,  which  was  anciently  environed  with 
impaffable  marflies  and  moraffes,  will  be  ever  memorable 
for  the  retreat  of  king  Alfred,  from  the  fury  of  the  Danes, 
■who  in  tumultous  numbers  had  overrun  the  eadern  part 
of  his  dominions.  The  regifter  of  Athelney  lets  forth, 
that  Alfred,  after  having  bravely  encountered  his  enemies 
for  nine  fucceffive  years,  was  at  length  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cedity  of  fleeing  from  them,  and  taking  refuge  in  the  Hie 
of  Athelney.  The  place  that  lodged  him  was  a  frnall  cot¬ 
tage  belonging  to  St.  Athelwine,  formerly  an  hermit  here, 
the  fon  of  king  Kynegilfus,  After  his  emerfion  from  this 
retirement,  and  the  total  defeat  of  his  enemies,  he  founded 
a  monadery  for  Benedictine  monks  on  the  fpot  which  had 
given  him  dielter,  endowing  the  edablifliment  with  the 
whole  Ifle  of  Athelney,  exempt  from  all  taxes  and  bur¬ 
dens  :  one  mile  ead-north-eaft  of  Taunton. 

A'THELSTAN,  a  Saxon  king  of  England,  natural  fon 
of  Edward  the  elder,  and  grandfon  of  the  great  Alfred. 
He  fucceeded  to  the  crown  in  915,  and  reigned  fixteen 
years.  There  was  a  remarkable  law  paffed  by  this  prince, 
which  fhews  his  juft  fentiments  of  the  advantages  of  com¬ 
merce,  as  w  ell  as  the  early  attention  to  it  in  this  country  : 
it  declared,  that  any  merchant  who  made  three  voyages 
on  his  own  account  beyond  the  Britifli  channel  or  narrow 
Teas,  (hould  be  intitled  to  the  privilege  of  a  thane,  or  gen¬ 
tleman. 

A'THELSTAN  FORD,  [i.  e.  Atheldan’s  Ford.]  A 
place  in  Scotland,  where  Atheldan  king  of  the  Ead  Sax¬ 
ons  ferried  over  his  army  againd  the  Scots. 

ATHELX'IS,y.  [from  1,  to  fuck  out.]  Suc¬ 

tion,  or  attraction. 

ATHE'NA,  a  name  of  Minerva  among  the  Greeks, 
becaufe  (he  never  fucked  the  bread  of  a  mother  or  nurfe  ; 
or,  as  Plato  thinks,  from  her  (kill  in  divine  affairs. 

ATHEN/E'A,yi  [probably  fo  named  from  Alhenaus 
the  deipnofophid.  j  Inbotony,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  oc- 
tandria,  order  monogynia.  The  generic  characters  are 
— Calyx  :  perianthium  one-leafed,  coloured,  five-part¬ 
ed  ;  parts  oblong,  acute,  ereCt,  fpreading  at  top.  Co¬ 
rolla :  none.  Stamina:  filaments  eight,  filiform,  erett ; 
of  which  five  are  of  the  length  of  the  calyx,  the  three 
alternate  ones  a  little  (horter  ;  anther*  fagittate  ;  eight 
plumofe  bridles,  (horter  than  the  filaments,  growing  to¬ 
gether  with  the  filaments,  to  a  gland  furrounding  the  germ. 
Piftillum  :  germ  fuperior,  ovate,  furrounded  at  the  bafe 
by  an  annular  gland.  Style  fetaceous,  longer  than  the 
damens.  Stigma  depreffed,  five-parted.  Pericarpium  : 
capfule  globofe,  one-celled,  three-valved  :  valves  fome- 
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what  flefhy.  Seeds  three  to  five,  rounded,  covered  with 
a  pulpy  coloured  membrane,  affixed  to  the  receptacle  in 
the  bottom  of  the  capfule.  EJfential  Charadler. — Calyx 
coloured,  five-parted  ;  corolla,  none  ;  bridles  eight,  fea¬ 
thered  between  the  filaments;  flamina,  five-parted  ;  cap¬ 
fule  globofe,  one-celled,  three-valved  ;  feeds,  three  to  five. 

There  is  but  one  fpeceis,  called  athenasa  guianerifis.  It 
is  a  branching  ffirub.  Stem  four  or  five  inches  in  djame- 
ter,  covered  with  a  wrinkled  grey  bark.  Leaves  alternate, 
ovate,  fmooth,  toothed,  deciduous,  four  inches  long,  and 
about  two  broad.  Petioles  very  ffiort,  having  a  frnall  iharp 
fiipule  on  each  fide  of  the  bafe.  The  flowers  come  out 
in  bundles  from  the  axils,  and  upon  the  tubercles  of  the 
■ftem  and  branches,  each  on  a  fmall  peduncle  :  their  calyx 
is  white,  and  there  is  no  corolla.  Capfule  green  with  a 
tinge  of  violet.  The  feeds  are  covered  with  a  pulpy  vif- 
cid  membrane  of  a  fcarlet  colour.  The  bark,  leaves,  and 
fruit,  are  fliarp  and  aromatic.  The  lad  are  called  cajfe 
diabk  by  the  Creoles.  Native  of  the  ifland  of  Cayenne 
and  the  neighbouring  continent  of  Guiana,  a  quarter  of  a 
league  from  the  fea-lhore,  in  a  Candy  foil,  flowering  and 
bearing  fruit  in  September. 

ATHEN^EA,y.  In  antiquity,  a  fead  celebrated  by  the  an¬ 
cient  Greeks  in  honour  of  Minerva,  who  was  called  Athene. 

ATHENTL'UM,/'.  In  antiquity,  a  public  place  wherein 
the  profeffors  of  the  liberal  arts  held  their  affemblies,  the 
rhetoricians  declaimed,  and  the  poets  rehearfed  their  per¬ 
formances.  Thefe  places,  of  which  there  was  a  great 
number  at  Athens,  were  built  in  the  manner  of  amphi¬ 
theatres,  encompalfed  with  feats,  called  cunei.  The  three 
mod  celebrated  Athenrea  were  thole  at  Athens,  at  Rome, 
and  at  Lyons,  the  lecond  of  which  was  built  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Adrian. 

ATHEN/E'US,  aphylician,  born  in  Cilicia,  cotemporary 
with  Pliny,  and  founder  of  the  pneumatic  feet.  He  taught 
that  the  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth,  are  not  the  true  ele¬ 
ments,  but  that  their  qualities  ate,  viz.  heat,  cold,  moif- 
ture,  and  drynefs  ;  and  to  thefe  he  added  a  fifth  element, 
which  he  called  fpirit ,  whence  his  feci  had  its  name. 

Athen.'eus,  a  Greek  grammarian,  born  at  Naucratis  i* 
Egypt  in  the  third  century,  one  of  the  mod  learned  men  of 
his  time.  Of  all  his  works  we  have  none  extant  but  his 
Deipnofophis,  i.  e.  the  fophids  at  table  ;  there  is  an  infi¬ 
nity  of  facts  and  quotations  in  this  work  which  render  it 
very  agreeable  to  admirers  of  antiquity.  There  is  alio.* 
mathematician  of  this  name,  who  wrote  a  treatife  on  me¬ 
chanics,  which  is  inferted  in  the  works  of  the  ancient  ma¬ 
thematicians,  printed  at  Paris  in  1693. 

ATHEN  A'GOR  AS,  an  Athenian  phjlofopher.flourifiied 
about  the  middle  of  the  fecond  century  ;  and  was  remark¬ 
able  for  his  zeal  for  Chridianity,  and  his  great  learning, 
as  appears  from  the  apology  which  he  addreffed  to  the  em¬ 
peror  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  and  Lucius  Commodus. 

ATHEN ATO'RIUM,  /.  In  chymidry,  a  thick  glafs 
cover,  fixed  to  the  cucurbit  in  fome  kind  of  fublimations. 

ATHE'NE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  province  of  Principato  Citra  :  eighteen  miles  N.  of 
Policadro. 

ATHENODO'RUS,  a  famous  doic  philofopher,  born  at 
Tarfus,  went  to  the  court  of  Augudus,  and  was  made  tu¬ 
tor  to  Tiberius.  Augudus  had  a  great  edeem  for  him, 
and  found  him  by  experience  a  man  of  virtue  and  probity. 
He  ufed  to  fpeak  very  freely  to  the  emperor.  Before  he 
left  the  court  to  return  home,  he  warned  the  emperor  not 
to  give  himfelf  up  to  anger,  but,  whenever  he  (hould  be 
in  a  paflion,  to  rehearfe  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the  al¬ 
phabet  before  he  refolved  to  fay  or  do  any  thing.  He  did 
not  live  to  fee  his  bad  fuccefs  in  the  education  of  Tiberius. 

ATHENO'POLIS,  a  town  of  the  Maffilienfes,  an  an¬ 
cient  nation  of  Gaul.  It  is  conjectured  by  Harduin  to  be 
the  fame  with  Telo  Marti  as,  now  Toulon  ;  by  others  to 
be  the  fame  with  Antipolis  or  Antibes. 

ATHE'RY,  a  town  of  Ireland  in  the  county  of  Gal¬ 
way.  It  is  governed  by  a  portrieve,  and  has  been  a  place 
of  conftderable  (Irength  ;  but,  like  the  numerous  churches. 
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and  caftles  which  furround  it,  it  has  felt  the  refiftlefs  force 
of  time.  Some  of  the  walls  and  towers  are  hill  remain¬ 
ing,  as  monuments  of  its  former  grandeur.  It  is  a  bo¬ 
rough,  and  fends  two  members  to  the  Irifh  parliament. 

A'THENS,  a  celebrated  city  of  Greece,  and  capital  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Attica,  (ituated  in  lat.  38.  2.  N. 
long.  4r.  40.  E.  Ferro.  In  early  times,  that  which  was  af¬ 
terwards  called  the  citadel,  was  the  whole  city  ;  and  went 
under  the  name  of  Cecropia,  from  its  founder  Cecrops, 
whom  the  Athenians  in  after-times  affirmed  to  have  been 
the  firft  builder  of  cities,  and  called  therefore  by  way  of 
eminence  Polis,  i.  e.  the  city.  In  the  reign  of  Erich- 
thonius  it  loft  the  name  of  Cecropia,  and  acquired  that  of 
Athens,  on  what  account  is  not  certain;  the  moft  proba¬ 
ble  is,  that  it  was  fo  named  in  refpect  to  the  goddcfs  Mi¬ 
nerva,  whom  the  Greeks  call  Athene,  and  who  was  ef- 
teemed  its  protefhefs.  This  old  city  was  feated  on  the 
top  of  a  rock  in  the  midft  of  a  large  and  pleafant  plain, 
which,  as  the  number  of  inhabitants  increafed,  became 
full  of  buildings-,  which  induced  the  diftinftion  of  Aero 
and  Catapolis,  i.  e.  of  the  upper  and  lower  city.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  citadel  was  (ixty  ftadia  ;  it  was  furrounded  by 
olive  trees,  and  fortified,  as  fome  fay,  with  a  ftrong  pal- 
] i fade  ;  in  fucceeding  times  it  was  encompafted  with  a 
ftrong  wall,  in  which  there  were  nine  gates,  one  very  large, 
and  the  reft  final!.  The  infide  of  the  citadel  was  adorned 
with  innumerable  edifices.  T he  n;oft  remarkable  of  which 
were,  1.  The  magnificent  temple  of  Minerva,  ftyled  Par¬ 
thenon,  becaufe  that  goddefs  was  a  virgin.  The  Perlians 
deftroyed  it;  but  it  was  rebuilt  with  ftill  greater  fplendour 
by  the  famous  Pericles,  of  the  nneft  marble,  with  fuch 
fkill  and  ftrength,  that,  in  fpite  of  the  rage  of  time  and 
barbarous  nations,  it  yet  remains  perhaps  the  firft  antiquity 
in  the  world,  and  (lands  a  w  itnefs  to  the  truth  of  what  an¬ 
cient  writers  have  recorded  of  the  prodigious  magnificence 
of  Athens  in  her  floiirifhing  ftate.  2.  The  temple  of  Nep¬ 
tune  and  of  Minerva  ;  for  it  w’as  divided  into  two  parts  : 
one  facred  to  the  god,  in  which  was  the  fait  fountain  faid 
to  have  fprung  up  upon  the  ftroke  of  his  trident ;  the  other 
to  the  goddefs  profeclrefs  of  Athens,  w  herein  was  the  fa¬ 
ired  olive  which  the  produced,  and  her  image,  which  it 
was  laid  fell  down  from  heaven  in  the  reign  of  Erichtho- 
nius.  At  the  back  of  Minerva’s  temple  was  the  public 
trealury,  which  was  burnt  to  the  ground  through-  the 
knavery  of  the  treafurers,  who,  having  mifapplied  the  re¬ 
venues  of  the  ftate,  took  this  (hort  metl»od  of  making  tip 
their  accounts. 

The  lower  city  comprehended  all  the  buildings  furround¬ 
ing  the  citadel,  the  fort  Munychia,  and  the  havens  Pha- 
Jerum  and  Piraeus,  tire  latter  of  which  was  joined  to  the 
city  by  walls  five  miles  in  length  ;  that  on  the  north  was 
built  by  Pericles,  and  that  on  the  fouth  by  Themiftocles; 
but  by  degrees  the  turrets  which  were  at  firft  eredted  on 
thofe  walls  were  turned  into  dvvelling-houfes  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  Athenians,  whofc  large  city  was  now  be¬ 
come  too  fmall  for  them.  The  lower  city  had  thirteen  noble 
gates.  Among  the  principal  edifices  which  adorned  it,  we 
may  reckon,  1.  The  Olympian  temple,  erefted  in  honour 
of  Jupiter,  the  honour  of  Athens,  and  of  all  Greece. 
The  foundation  of  it  was  laid  by  Pififtratus:  it  was  car¬ 
ried  on  but  (low  ly  in  fucceeding  times,  700  years  elapfing 
before  it  w'as  finifhed,  which  happened  under  the  reign  of 
Adrian,  who  was  particularly  kind  to  Athens  :  this  was 
the  firft  building  in  which  the  Athenians  beheld  pillars. 
2.  The  pantheon,  dedicated  to  all  the  gods  ;  a  moft  noble 
ftrudhire,  (upported  by  120  marble  pillars,  and  having 
over  its  great  gate  two  horfes  carved  by  Praxiteles.  In 
leveral  parts  of  it  were  Jlaoi  or  porticoes*  wherein  people 
walked  in  rainy  weather,  and  from  whence  a  (eel  of  pni- 
lofophers  were  denominated  Jloics,  becaufe  their  mafter 
Zeno  taught  in  thofe  porticoes.  3.  The  temple  of  The- 
feus,  a  noble  ftrufture,  built  of  Pentelic  marble.  On 
the  metopes  in  the  eaflern  front,  are  reprefented  ten  of 
-she  labours  of  Hercules  ;  and  on  the  metopes  next  that 
front,  both  on  the  northern  and  fouthern  (ides,  are  eight 
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of  the  achievements  of  Thefeus.  It  will  appear  the  Tefs- 
extraord inary,  that  the  iabours  of  Hercules  (liould  make 
fo  conliderable  a  part  of  the  ornaments  of  this  temple.* 
when  we  recoiled!  the  refpedl  which  Thefeus  profelfed  for 
that  hero,  who  was  his  kinfman,  who  had  delivered  him 
from  a  tedious  captivity,  and  had  reftored  him  to  his  coun¬ 
try  ;  on  his  return  to  which,  Thefeus  confecrated  to  Her¬ 
cules  all  the  places  that  the  gratitude  of  his  citizens  had 
formerly  dedicated  to  himfelf,  four  only  excepted  ;  and 
changed  their  names  from  Thefea  to  Herculea.  Nor  could 
it  be  efteemed  a  (light  compliment  to  Thefeus,  when,  on 
building  this  temple  to  his  honour,  their  labours  w  ere  then 
placed  together.  It  is  now  a- church  dedicated  to  St. 
George,  for  whom  the  prefent  Athenians  have  as  high  a 
veneration  as  their  anceftors  had  for  Thefeus  ;  and  to  this 
we  probably  owe  that  it  is  not  in  a  more  ruinous  condition',, 
Tliis  building  exhibits  a  fine  example  of  the  old  Doric 
order;  the  columns  are  about  diameters  high,  having 
no  bales,  a  fimple  but  bold  capital,  maffive  architrave, 
large  frieze,  and  fmall  cornice;  very  fimilar  to  the  order 
employed  in  the  Parthenon. 

There  were  at  Athens  two  places  called  Ceramicus , 
from  Ceramus  the  fon  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne;  one  with¬ 
in  the  city,  containing  a  multitude  of  buildings  of  all- 
forts  ;  the  other  in  the  fuburbs,  in  which  was  the  acader 
my  and  other  edifices.  The  Gymnafia  of  Athens  were 
many  ;  but  the  moft  remarkable were  the  Lyceum,  Aca¬ 
demia,  and  Cynofarges.  The  Lyceum  flood  on  the  banks- 
of  IlKTiis ;  fome  fay  it  was  built  by  Pififtratus,  others  by 
Pericles,  others  by  Lycurgus.  Here  Ariftotle  taught  phi- 
lofophy,  inftrubting  fuch  as  came  to  hear  him  as  they 
walked,  whence  his  difciples  are  generally  thought  to  de¬ 
rive  the  name  of  peripatetics.  The  Ceramicus  without  the 
city  was  the  diftance  of  fix  ftadia  from  its  walls.  The  aca¬ 
demy  made  part  thereof ;  as  to  the  name  of  which  there 
is  fome  difpute.  Some  affirm  that  it  was  fo  called  from 
Academus,  an  ancient  hero,  who,  when  Helen  was  ftolen 
by  Thefeus,  difeovered  the  place  where  (lie  lay  hid  to 
Caftor  and  Pollux  :  for  which  reafon  the  Lacedemonians, 
when  they  invaded  Attica,  always  fpared  this  place.  Dicaer 
archus  writes,  that  Caftor  and  Pollux  had  two  Arcadians 
in  their  army,  the  one  named  Echedemus,  the  other  Ma- 
rothus  ;  from  the  former  of  thefe  he  fays  this  place  took 
its  name,  and  that  the  borough  of  Marathon  was  fo  called 
from  the  other.  It  was  a  marftiy  imwholefome  place,  till 
Cimon  was  at  great  pains  to  have  it  drained  ;  and  then  it 
became  extremely  pleafant  and  delightful,  being  adorned 
with  fiiady  walks,  where  Plato  read  hisledlures,  and  from 
thence  his  fcholars  were  called  academics.  The  Cynofar¬ 
ges  was  a  place  in  the  fuburbs  not  far  trom  the  Lyceum  : 
it  was  famous  on  many  accounts;  but  particularly  for  a^ 
noble  gymnafium,  appointed  for  the  fpecial  ufe  of  fuch  as 
were  Athenians  only  by  one  fide.  In  after  times  Themi¬ 
ftocles  derived  to  himfelf  ill-will,  by  Parrying  many  of 
the  nobility  to  exercife  with  him  here,  becaufe,  being  but 
of  the  half  blood,  he  could  exercife  no  where  elfe  but  in 
this  gymnafium.  Antifthenes  inftituted  a  feet  of  philofo- 
phers,  who,  from  the  name  of  this  diftritt,  as  many  think, 
were  ftyled  Cynics. 

The  havens  of  Athens  were  three.  Firft  the  Pyraeus,. 
which  was  diftant  about  thirty-five  or  forty  ftadia  from 
the  city,  till  joined  to  it  by  the  long  walls  before-men¬ 
tioned/after  which  it  became  the  principal  harbour  of  the 
city.  It  had  three  docks  ;  Cantharos,  Aphrodifium,  and 
Zea  ;  the  firft  was  fo  called  from  an  ancient  hero,  the  fe- 
cond  from  the  goddefs  Venus  who  had  there  two  temples,, 
and  the  third  from  bread-corn.  There  were  in  this  port 
five  porticoes,  which  joining  together  formed  one  great 
one,  called  from  thence  Marca  Stoa,  or  the  grand  portico. 
There  were  likewife  two  great  markets  or  fora  :  one  near 
the  long  portico,  the  other  near  the  city.  The  fecond 
port  was  Munichia,  a  promontor-y  not  far  diftant  from 
Pyrasus  ;  a  place  very  ftrong  by  nature,  and  afterwards 
rendered  far  (Longer  by  art.  It  was  of  this  that  Epime- 
nides  laid,  if  the  Athenians  fore  fa  w  what  mifehief  it  would 
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ene  day  produce  to  them,  they  would  eat  it  away  with 
their  teeth.  The  third  was  Phalerim,  diftant  from  the 
city,  according  to  Thucydides  thirty-five  fiadia,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  Paufanias  only  twenty.  This  was  the  molt 
ancient  harbour  of  Athens,  as  Pyrseus  was  the  mod  ca¬ 
pacious. 

Of  this  city,  as  it  (lands  at  prefent,  we  have  the  follow- 
lowing  account  by  Dr.  Chandler.  “It  is  now  called  Atkini-, 
and  is  not  inconfiderable,  either  in  extent  or  the  number  of 
inhabitants.  It  enjoys  a  fine  temperature,  and  a  ferene  (ky. 
The  air  is  clear  and  wholefome,  though  not  fo  delicately 
foft  as  in  Ionia.  The  town  (lands  beneath  the  Acropolis, 
or  citadel  ;  not  encompafling  the  rock  as  formerly,  but 
fpreadiiig  into  the  plain,  chiefly  on  the  weft  and  north- 
weft.  Corfairs  infefting  it,  the  avenues  were  (ecu red,  and 
in  1676  the  gates  were  regularly  (hut  after  fun-fet.  It  is 
now  open  again  ;  but  feveral  of  the  gateways  remain,  and 
a  guard  of  Turks  patroles  at  midnight.  Some  mafles  of 
brick-work,  (landing  feparate,  without  the  town,  belonged 
perhaps  to  the  ancient  wall,  of  which  other  traces  alio 
appear.  The  houfes  are  moftly  mean  and  draggling ; 
many  with  large  courts  or  areas  before  them.  In  the  lanes, 
the  high  walls  on  each  fide,  which  are  commonly  white- 
wafhetl,  reflect:  ftrongly  the  heat  of  the  fun.  The  ftreets 
are  verv  irregular;  and  anciently  were  neither  uniform 
nor  handfoine.  They  had  water  conveyed  in  channels 
from  mount  Hymettus,  and  in  the  bazar  or  market-place 
is  a  large  fountain.  The  Turks  have  feveral  mofques  and 
public  baths.  The  Greeks  have  convents  for  men  and 
women ;  with  many  churches  in  which  fervice  is  regular¬ 
ly  performed  ;  and  belides  thefe,  they  have  numerous  ora¬ 
tories  or  chapels,  fome  in  ruins  or  confiding  of  bare  walls, 
frequented  only  on  the  anniverfaries  of  the  faints  to  whom 
they  are  dedicated. 

“  The  city  of  Cecrops,  or  the  Acropolis,  is  now  a  fort- 
refs  with  a  thick  irregular  wall,  (landing  on  the  brink  of 
precipices,  and  inclofing  a  large  area  about  twice  as  long 
as  broad.  Some  portions  of  the  ancient  w'all  may  be  dif- 
covered  on  the  outfide,  particularly  at  the  two  extreme 
angles;  and  in  many  places  it  is  patched  with  pieces  of 
columns,  and  with  marble  taken  from  the  ruins.  The 
garrifon  confills  of  a  few  Turks  who  refide  there  with  their 
families,  and  are  called  by  the  Greeks  Cajiriana ,  or  the 
foldiers  of  the  caftle.  The  rock  is  lofty,  abrupt,  and  in- 
acceflibie,  except  the  front,  which  is  toward  the  Piraeus; 
and  on  that  quarter  is  a  mountainous  ridge,  within  can- 
non-fhot.  It  is  deftitute  of  w-ater  fit  for  drinking;  and 
fupplies  are  daily  carried  up  in  earthen-jars,  on  horfes  and 
afles,  from  one  of  the  conduits  of  the  town. 

“The  Acropolis  furniflied  a  very  ample  field  to  the  an¬ 
cient  virtuofi.  It  was  filled  with  monuments  of  Athenian 
glory,  and  exhibited  an  amazing  difplay  of  beauty,  of 
opulence,  and  of  art ;  each  contending  as  it  w  ere  for  the 
fuperiority.  It  appeared  as  one  entire  offering  to  the  Deity, 
furpafling  in  excellence,  and  aftoniffiing  in  richnefs.  He- 
liodorus,  named  Periegetes  the  guide,  had  employed  on  it 
fifteen  books.  The  curiofities  of  various  kinds,  with  the 
pictures,  (latues,  and  pieces  of  fculpture,  were  fo  many 
and  fo  remarkable,  as  to  flip  ply  Polemo  Periegetes- with 
matter  for  four  volumes  ;  and  Strabo  affirms,  that  as  many 
would  be  required  in  treating  of  other  portions  of  Athens 
and  of  Attica.  In  particular,  the  number  of  (latues  was 
prodigious.  Tiberius  Nero,  who  was  fond  of  images, 
plundered  the  Acropolis  as  well  as  Delphi  and  Olympia; 
yet  Athens,  and  each  of  thefe  places,  had  not  fewer  than 
3000  remaining  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  Even  Paufanius 
feems  here  to  be  diftrefled  by  the  multiplicity  of  his  fub- 
jeft.  But  this  banquet,  as  it  were,  of  the  fenfes,  has  long 
been  withdrawn  ;  and  is  now  become  like  the  tale  of  a 
vifion.  The  fpedlator  views  with  concern  the  marble  ru¬ 
ins  intermixed  with  mean  flat-roofed  cottages,  and  extant 
amid  rubbifh  ;  the  fad  memorials  of  a  nobler  people! 
which,  however,  as  vilible  from  the  fea,  (hould  have  in¬ 
troduced  modern  Athens  to  more  early  notice.  They 
who  reported  it  was  only  a  fmall  village,  muff,  it  has  been 
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fur  mi  fed,  have  beheld  the  Acropolis  through  the  wrong, 
end  of  their  telefcopes. 

“  The  Acropolis  has  now,  as  formerly,  only  one  en¬ 
trance,  which  fronts  the  Piraeus.  The  afcent  is  by  tra- 
verfes  and  rude  fortifications  furniflied  with  cannon,  but 
without  carriages  and  negledled.  By  the  fecond  gate  is 
the  ftation  of  the  guard,  who  fits  crofs-legged  under  co¬ 
ver,  much  at  his  eafe,  fmoking  his  pipe,  or  drinking  cof¬ 
fee,  with  his  companions  about  him  in  like  attitudes.  Over 
this  gate-way  is  an  infcription  in  large  characters  on  a 
(lone  turned  upfide  down,  and  black  from  the  fires  made 
below.  It  records  a  prefent  of  a  pair  of  gates. 

“  Going  farther  up^  you  come  to  the  ruins  of  the  pro¬ 
pylea,  an  edifice  which  graced  the  entrance  into  the  cita¬ 
del.  This  was  one  of  the  ftrudtures  of  Pericles,  who  be¬ 
gan  it  when  EuthymeneS  was  archon,  435  years  before 
Chrift.  It  was  completed  in  five  years,  at  the  expence  of 
2012  talents.  It  was  of  marble,  of  the  Doric  order,  and 
had  five  doors  to  afford  an  eafy  paflage  to  the  multitudes 
which  reforteu  on  bufinefs  or  devotion  to  the  Acropolis. 
While  this  fabric  was  building,  the  architect  Mneficles, 
whofe  activity  equalled  his  (kill,  was  hurt  by  a  fall,  and- 
the  phy licians  defpaired  of  his  life  :  but  Minerva,  who 
was  propitious  to  the  undertaking,  appeared,  it  was  faid, 
to  Pericles,  and  prefcribed  a  remedy,  by  which  he  was 
fpeedily  and  eafily  cured.  It  was  a  plant  or  herb  growing- 
round  about  the  Acropolis,  and  called  afterwards  parthe- 
nium.  The  right  wing  of  the  propylea  was  a  temple  of 
Vidtory.  They  related  that  dEgeus  had  flood  there,  view¬ 
ing  the  fea,  and  anxious  for  the  return  of  his  fon  Thefeus, 
who  was  gone  to  Crete  with  the  tributary  children  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Minotaur.  The  veflel  which  carried  them 
had  black  fails  fuiting  the  occafion  of  its  voyage  ;  and  it 
was  agreed,  that,  if  Thefeus  overcame  the  enemy,  their 
colour  (hould  be  changed  to  white.  The  negledl  of  this 
fignal  was  fatal  to  dEgeus,  who,  on  feeing  the  fails  unal¬ 
tered,  threw  frimfelf  down  headlong  from  the  rock,  and 
periflied.  The  idol  was  named  Vidory  without  wings  ;  it 
was  faid,  becaufe  the  news  of  the  fuccefs  of  Thefeus  did 
not  arrive  but  with  the  conqueror.  It  had  a  pomegra¬ 
nate  in  the  right  hand,  and  an  helmet  in  the  left.  As  the 
(latue  was  without  pinions,  it  was  hoped  the  goddefs  would 
remain  for  ever  on  the  fpot. 

“  On  the-  left  wing  of  the  propylea,  and  fronting  the 
temple  of  Victory,  was  a  building  decorated  with  paint¬ 
ings  by  Polygnotus,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by  Pau¬ 
fanius.  This  edifice,  as  well  as  the  temple,  u'as  of  the 
Doric  order,  the  coulmns  fluted,  and  without  bales.  Both 
contributing  alike  to  the  uniformity  and  grandeur  of  the 
defign  ;  and  the  whole  fabric,  when  finifhed,  was  deemed 
equally  magnificent  and  ornamental.  The  interval  between 
Pericles  and  Paufanius  confills  of  feveral  centuries.  The 
propylea  remained  entire  in  the  time  of  this  topographer; 
and  continued  nearly  fo  to  a  much  later  period.  It  had 
then  a  roof  of  white  marble,  which  was  unfurpafted  ei¬ 
ther  in  the  line  of  the  ftones  or  in  the  beauty  of  their  ar¬ 
rangement;  and  before  each  wing  was  an  equellrian  liatue. 
The  propylea  has  ceafed  to  be  the  entrance  of  the  Acro¬ 
polis.  The  paflage,  which  was  between  the  columns  in 
the  centre,  is  walled  up  almoft  to  their  capitals,  and  above 
is  a  battery  of  cannon.  The  way  now  winds  before  the 
front  of  the  ancient  ftrudbire;  and  turning  to  the  left  hand 
among  rubbilh  and  mean  walls,  you  come  to  the  back  part, 
and  to  the  five  door-ways.  The  foil  within  is  rifen  higher- 
than  the  top  of  the  two  fmaller.  There,  under  the  vault- 
and  cannon,  lies  an  heap  of  large  ftones,  tiie  ruin  of  the  roof. 

“  The  temple  of  Victory,  (landing  on  an  abrupt  rock,  has 
its  back  and  one  fide  encumbered  with  the  modern  ram¬ 
parts.  The  columns  in  the  front  being  walled  up,  you 
enter  it  by  a  breach  in  the  fide,  within  the- propylea.  It 
was  ufed  by  the  Turks  as  a  magazine  for  powder,  until 
about  the  year  1656,  when  a  hidden  explofion,  occafioned 
by  lightning,  carried  away  the  roof  with  a  holife  eredled 
on  it,  belonging  to  the  officer  who  Commanded  in  the. 
Acropolis,  whole  family  except  a  girl,,  perifhed.  The 
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women  of  the  aga  continued  to  inhabit  this  quarter,  but 
it  is  now  abandoned  and  in  ruins.  The  cell  of  the  temple 
of  ViClory,  which  is  of  white  marble,  very  thick,  anci 
ftrongly  cemented,  fufficiently  witnedes  the  great  violence 
it  has  undergone  ;  the  ftones  in  many  places  being  dif- 
jointed,  as  it  were,  and  forced  from  their  original  pofition. 
Two  of  thefe  making  an  acute  angle,  the  exterior  edges 
touching,  without  a  crevice  ;  and  the  light  abroad  being 
much  ftronger  than  in  the  room,  which  has  a  modern  roof 
and  is  dark  ;  the  portion  in  contaCl,  becoming  pellucid, 
had  illuminated  the  vacant  fpace  with  a  dim  colour  re- 
fembling  that  of  amber.  We  were  delired  to  examine 
this  extraordinary  appearance,  which  the  Greeks  regarded 
as  a  Handing  miracle,  and  which  the  Turks,  who  could 
not  confute  them,  beheld  with  equal  adonidiment.  We 
found  in  the  gape  fome  coals,  which  had  been  brought  on 
a  bit  of  earthen-ware  for  the  purpofe  of  burning  incenfe, 
as  we  fuppofed,  and  alfo  a  piece  of  wax-taper,  which  pro¬ 
bably  had  been  lighted  in  honour  of  the  faint  and  author 
of  the  wonder;  but,  our  Swifs  unfortunately  carrying  his 
ow  n  candle  too  far  in,  the  fmoke  blackened  the  marble, 
and  deflroyed  the  phenomenon.  The  building  oppofite  to 
the  temple  lias  ferved  as  a  foundation  for  a  fquare  lofty 
tower  of  ordinary  mafonry.  The  columns  of  the  front 
are  walled  up,  and  the  entrance  is  by  a  low  iron  gate  in 
the  tide.  It  is  now  ufed  as  a  place  of  confinement  tor  de¬ 
linquents  ;  but  in  1676  was  a  pow  der-magazine.  In  the 
wall  of  a  rampart  near  it  are  fome  fragments  of  exquillte 
fculptu^e,  reprefenting  the  Athenians  fighting  with  the 
Amazons.  Thefe  belong  to  the  freeze,  which  was  then 
Handing.  In  the  l'econd  century,  when  Paufanias  lived, 
much  of  the  painting  was  impaired  by  age,  but  fome  re¬ 
mained,  and  the  fubjects  were  chiefly  taken  horn  the  Tro¬ 
jan  dory.  The  traces  are  fince  vanifhed. 

“  The  pediment  of  the  ter  ^!e  of  Victory,  with  that  of 
the  oppofite  wing,  is  defcribed  as  remaining  in  1676  ;  but 
on  each  building  a  fquare  tower  had  been  ere&ed.  One 
of  the  Heps  in  the  front  of  the  propylea  was  entire,  with 
the  four  columns,  their  entablature  and  the  pediment. 
The  portico,  to  which  the  five  doorways  belonged,  con¬ 
fided  of  a  large  fquare  room,  roofed  with  dabs  of  marble, 
which  were  laid  on  two  great  marble  beams,  and  fudained 
by  four  beautiful  columns.  Thefe  were  Ionic,  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  this  order  bed  fuiting  that  purpofe,  as  taller 
than  the  Doric  ;  the  reafon  it  was  likewife  preferred  in  the 
pronaos  of  the  temple  of  Victory.  The  roof  of  the  pro¬ 
pylea,  after  Handing  above  2000  years,  was  probably  de- 
flxoyed,  with  all  the  pediments,  by  the  Venetians  in  1687, 
when  they  battered  the  cadle  in  front,  firing  red-hot  bul¬ 
lets,  and  took  it,  but  were  compelled  to  refign  it  again  to 
the  Turks  in  the  following  year.  The  exterior  walls,  and, 
in  particular,  a  fide  of  the  temple  of  Victory,  retain  many 
marks  of  them  hodilities. 

“  The  EreCtheum  was  alfo  a  noble  and  magnificent 
ftru&ure.  Neptune  and  Minerva,  once  rival  deities,  were 
joint  and  amicable  tenants  of  the  EreCtheum,  in  which 
was  an  altar  of  oblivion.  The  building  w'as  double,  a  par¬ 
tition-wall  dividing  it  into  two  temples,  which  fronted  dif¬ 
ferent  ways.  One  was  the  temple  of  Neptune  EreCtheus, 
the  other  of  Minerva  Polias.  The  latter  was  entered  by 
a  fquare  portico  connected  with  a  marble  (kreen,  which 
fronts  towards  the  propylea.  The  door  of  the  cell  was  on 
the  left  hand ;  and  at  the  farther  end  of  the  paflage  was  a  door 
leading  down  into  the  pandroleum,  which  was  contiguous. 
Before  the  temple  of  Neptune  Ereclheus  was  an  altar  of 
fiipiter/Ae Jupreme,  on  which  no  living  tiling  was  facri- 
ficed,  but  they  offered  cakes  without  wine.  Within  it 
was  the  altar  of  Neptune  and  Ereclheus  ;  and  two,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Vulcan  and  a  hero  named  Butes,  who  had  tranf- 
mitted  the  priedhood  to  his  poderity,  whicli  were  called 
Butadat.  On  the  walls  were  paintings -of  this  illudrious 
family,  from  which  the  priedefs  of  Minerva  Polias  was 
alfo  taken.  It  was  aderted  that  Neptune  had  ordained 
the  well  of  fait- water,  and  the  figure  of  a  trident  in  the 
reck,  to  be  memorials  of  his  contending  for  the  country. 
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The  former,  Paufanias  remarks,  was  no  great  wonder, 
for  other  wells  of  a  limilar  nature  were  found  inland  ; 
but  this,  when  the  fouth  wind  blew,  afforded  the  found 
of  waves. 

“  The  temple  of  Minerva  Polias  was  dedicated  by  all 
Attica,  and  polfelfed  the  mod  ancient  datue  of  the  god- 
defs.  The  demi  or  towns  had  other  deities,  but  their  zeal 
for  her  fud’ered  no  diminution.  The  image,  which  they 
placed  in  the  Acropolis,  then  the  city,  was  in  after-ages 
not  only  reputed  confummately  holy,  but  believed  to  have 
fallen  down  from  heaven  in  the  reign  of  .Erichthonius.  It 
was  guarded  by  a  large  ferpent,  which  was  regularly  ferv- 
ed  with  offerings  of  honied  cakes  for  his  food.  This  di¬ 
vine  reptile  was  of  great  fagacity,  and  attained  to  an  ex* 
traordinary  age.  He  wifely  withdrew  from  the  temple, 
when  in  danger  from  the  Medes  ;  and,  it  is  faid,  was  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  fecond  century.  Before  this  datue  was  an  owl ; 
and  a  golden  lamp.  This  continued  burning  day  and 
night.  It  was  contrived  by  a  curious  artid,  named  Calli¬ 
machus,  and  did  not  require  to  be  replenifhed  with  oil 
oftener  than  once  a  year.  A  brazen  palm-tree,  reaching 
to  the  roof,  received  its  fmoke.  Ariflon  had  let  the  holy 
flame  expire  when  Sylla  befieged  him,  and  was  abhorred 
for  his  impiety.  The  original  olive-tree,  faid  to  have 
been  produced"  by  Minerva,  was  kept  in  this  temple. 
When  the  Medes  fet  Are  to  the  Acropolis,  it  was  confum- 
ed  ;  but,  they  afferred  on  the  following  day,  was  found 
to  have  fhot  up  again  as  much  as  a  cubit.  It  grew  low 
and  crooked,  but  was  edeemed  very  holy.  The  priedefs 
of  Minerva  was  not  allowed  to  eat  of  the  new  cheefe  of 
Attica  ;  and  among  her  perquifites,  was  a  meafure  of 
wheat,  and  one  of  barley,  for  every  birth  and  burial. 
This  temple  was  again  burned  when  Callias  was  archon, 
twenty- four  years  after  the  death  of  Pericles.  Near  it  was 
the  tomb  of  Cecrops,  and  within  it  EreCtheus  was  buried. 

“  The  ruin  of  the  EreCtheum  is  of  white  marble;  the 
architectural  ornaments  of  very  exquifite  workmanfliip, 
and  uncommonly  curious.  The  column  of  the  front  of  the 
temple  of  Neptune  are  Handing  with  the  architrave;  and 
alfo  the  (kreen  and  portico  of  Minerva  Polias,  and  with  a 
portion  of  the  cell  retaining  traces  of  the  partition-wall. 
'I  he  order  is  Ionic.  An  edifice  revered  by  ancient  Attica, 
as  holy  in  the  highed  degree,  was  in  1676  the  dwelling  of 
a  Turkifli  family,  and  is  now  deferted  and  negleCted;  but 
many  ponderous  Hones  and  much  rubbifh  mud  be  remov¬ 
ed  before  tlte  well  and  trident  would  appear.  The  former, 
at  lead,  might  probably  be  difeovered.  The  door- way 
of  the  vedibule  is  walled  up,  and  the  foil  rifen  nearly  to  the 
top  of  the  door-way  of  the  prandofeum.  By  the  portico 
is  a  batter"  commanding  the  town,  from  which  afeends  an 
amuling  hum.  The  Turks  fire  from  it,  to  give  notice  of 
the  commencement  of  Ramazan  or  of  their  Lent,  and  of 
bairam  or  the  holy-days,  and  on  other  public  occafions. 

“  The  prandofeum  is  a  fmall  but  very  particular  build¬ 
ing,  of  which  no  fatisfaCtory  idea  can  be  communicated 
by  defeription.  The  entablature  is  fupported  by  women 
called  Caryatides,  and  this  is  the  origin  of  their  introduc¬ 
tion  into  the  ornamental  parts  of  architecture.  Their  dory 
is  thus  related.  Tlte  Greeks,  victorious  in  the  Perdan 
war,  jointly  deflroyed  Carya,  a  city  of  the  Peloponnefus, 
which  had  favoured  the  common  enemy.  They  cut  off 
the  males,  and  carried  into  captivity  the  women,  whom 
they  compelled  to  retain  their  former  drefs  and  ornaments, 
though  in  a  date  of  fervitude.  The  architects  of  thofe 
times,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  punifhment,  re- 
prefented  them,  as  in  this  indance,  each  with  a  burden 
on  her  head,  one  hand  uplifted  to  it,  and  the  other  hang¬ 
ing  down  by  her  fide.  The  images  were  in  number  fix, 
all  looking  toward  the  parthenon,.  The  four  in  front, 
with  that  next  to  the  propylea,  remain,  but  mutilated, 
and  their  faces  befmeared  wirli  paint.  The  figures  of  two 
of  them  are  given  in  Plate  XXIII.  of  Architecture,  p. 
104,  of  this  volume.  The  foil  is  rifen  aimed  to  the  top 
of  the  bafement  on  which  they  are  placed.  This  temple 
was  open  or  latticed  between  the  Hatues;  and  in  it  alfo  was 
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a  Hunted  olive-tree,  with  an  altar  of  J upiter  Herceus  Hand¬ 
ing  under  it.  The  propylea  are  nearly  in  a  line  with  the 
i'pace  dividing  it  from  the  parthenon  ;  which  difpolition, 
belides  its  other  effeds,  occalioned  the  front  and  flank  of 
the  latter  edifice  to  be  feen  at  once  by  thofe  who  approach¬ 
ed  it  from  the  entrance  of  the  Acropolis. 

“  The  ruin  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  confifls 
of  prodigious  columns,  tall  and  beautiful,  of  the  Corin¬ 
thian  order,  fluted  ;  fome  Angle,  fome  fupporting  the  ar¬ 
chitraves  ;  with  a  few  maffive  marbles  beneath  ;  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  a  vaH  heap,  which  only  many  ages  could  have 
confumed  and  reduced  into  fo  fcanty  a  compafs.  The  co¬ 
lumns  are  of  very  extraordinary  dimenfions,  being  about 
fix  feet  in  diameter,  and  near  Hxty  in  height.  The  num¬ 
ber  without  the  cell  was  1 16  or  120.  Seventeen  were  Hand¬ 
ing  in  1676  :  but  a  few  years  before  we  arrived,  one  was 
overturned  with  much  difficulty,  and  applied  to  the  build¬ 
ing  a  new  mofque  in  the  bazar  or  market-place.  This  vi¬ 
olence  was  avenged  by  the  baffiaw  of  Negropont,  who 
made  it  a  pretext  for  extorting  from  the  vaiwode  or  go¬ 
vernor  fifteen  purfes ;  the  pillar  being,  he  alleged,  the 
property  of  their  mailer,  the  grand  fignior.  It  was  an 
angular  column,  and  of  confequence  in  determining  the 
dimenfions  of  the  fabric.  We  regretted  that  the  fall  of 
this  mighty  mafs  had  not  been  poflponed  until  we  came,  as 
it  would  have  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  infpeding  and 
rneafuring  fome  members  which  we  found  far  too  lofty  to  be 
attempted.  On  a  piece  of  the  architrave,  fupported  by  a 
couple  of  columns,  are  two  parallel  walls,  of  modern  111a- 
fonry,  arched  about  the  middle,  and  again  near  the  top. 
You  are  told  it  has  been  the  habitation  of  a  hermit,  doubt- 
lefs  of  a  Stylites  ;  but  of  whatever  building  it  lias  been 
part,  and  for  whatever  purpofe  defigned,  it  mufl  have 
been  ereded  thus  high  in  air,  while  t he  immenfe  ruin  of 
this  huge  ftrudure  was  yet  fcarcely  diminiffied,  and  the 
heap  inclined  fo  as  to  render  it  acceffible.  It  was  remark¬ 
ed  that  two  Hones  of  a  Hep  in  the  front  had  coalefced  at 
the  extremity,  fo  that  no  juncture  could  be  perceived; 
and  the  like  was  difcovered  alfo  in  a  Hep  of  the  parthenon. 
Ill  botii  infiances  it  may  be  attributed  to  a  concretory  fluid, 
which  pervades  the  marble  in  the  quarry.  Some  portion 
remaining  in  the  pieces,  when  taken  green  as  it  were,  and 
placed  in  mutual  contact,  it  exuded  and  united  them  by  a 
procefs  fimilar  to  that  in  a  bone  of  an  animal  when  broken 
and  properly  fet. 

“  But  the  chief  ornament  of  the  Acropolis,  was  the  par¬ 
thenon,  or  great  temple  of  Minerva  ;  a  mofi  fuperb  and 
magnificent  edifice.  The  Perfians  had  burned  the  original 
fabric  which  before  occupied  the  fite,  and  was  called  he- 
catompedon ,  from  its  being  a  hundred  feet  fquare.  The 
zeal  of  Pericles,  and  of  all  the  Athenians,  was  now  exert¬ 
ed  to  provide  a  much  more  ample  and  more  glorious  reii- 
dence  for  the  patronefs  of  their  city  ;  and  this  was  com¬ 
pleted  with  afioniffiing  elegance,  by  the  celebrated  archi¬ 
tects  Callicrates  and  ICtinus.  This  noble  Hruflure  we 
have  already  deferibed  in  ourTreatife  on  Architecture,  p. 
74,  of  this  volume,  and  have  illufirated  the  lame  by  two 
correCt  Views  of  its  ancient  and  prefent  Hate,  to  which  we 
beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader. 

“  Befides  the  more  Hable  antiquities,  many  detached 
pieces  are  found  in  the  town,  by  the  fountains,  in  the 
ftreets,  the  walls,  the  houfes,  and  churches.  Among  thefe 
are  fragments  of  fculpture  ;  a  marble  chair  or  two,  which 
probably  belonged  to  the  Gymnafia  or  theatres  :  a  fun- 
dial  at  the  catholicon  or  cathedral,  inferibed  witli  the  name 
of  the  maker  ;  and,  at  the  archiepifcopal  houfe  clofe  by, 
a  very  curious  veffiel  of  marble,  ufed  as  a  cifiern  to  receive 
water,  but  once  ferving,  it  is  likely,  as  a  public  Handard 
or  meafure.  Many  columns  occur ;  with  fome  maimed 
Hatties;  and  pedefials,  feveral  with  inferiptions,  and  almofi 
buried  in  earth.  A  cufiom  has  prevailed,  as  at  Chios,  of 
fixing  in  the  wall,  over  the  gateways  and  doors  of  the 
houfes,  carved  Hones,  mofi  of  which  exhibit  the  funeral 
fupper.  In  the  courts  of  the  houfes  lie  many  round  fielas, 
or  pillars,  once  placed  on  the  graves  of  the  Athenians;  and 
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a  great  number  are  Hill  to  be  feen  applied  to  the  fame  ufe  in 
the  Turkifh  burying-grounds  before  the  Acropolis.  Thefe 
generally  have  concife  inferiptions  containing  the  name  of 
the  perfon,  and  of  the  town  and  tribe  to  which  the  de- 
ceafed  belonged.  Demetrius  the  Phalerian,  who  endea¬ 
voured  to  refirain  fepulchral  luxury,  enaded,  that  no 
perfon  Hiould  have  more  than  one,  and  that  the  height 
fhould  not  exceed  three  cubits.  Another  fpecies,  which 
refembles  our  modern  head -Hones,  is  fometimes  adorned 
with  fculpture,  and  has  an  epitaph  in  verfe.  Here  are  alfo 
found  fome  mutilated  her-mae.  Thefe  are  bulls  on  long 
quadrangular  bafes,  the  heads  frequently  of  brafs,  invent, 
ed  by  the  Athenians.  A-t  firfi  they  were  made  to  repre- 
fent  only  Hermes  or  Mercury,  and  defigned  as  guardians 
of  the  fepulchres  in  which  they  were  lodged  ;  but  after¬ 
wards  the  houfes,  ftreets,  and  porticoes,  of  Athens,  were 
adorned  with  them,  and  rendered  venerable  by  a  multitude 
of  portraits  of  illuHrious  men  and  women,  of  heroesr  and 
of  gods  :  and,  it  is  related,  Hipparchus  fon  of  Pififiratus, 
erected  them  in  the  demi  or  borough  towns,  and  by  the 
road-fide,  inferibed  with  moral  apophthegms  in  elegiac 
verfe  ;  thus  making  them  vehicles  of  inftrudion.” 

Of  the  wifdom  and  excellence  of  the  Athenian  govern¬ 
ment,  much  has  been  faid  and  written.  The  firfi  and  mofi 
relnarkable  efted  produced  at  Athens,  by  t he  promul¬ 
gation  of  Solon's  law,  was  the  equal  liberty  rendered  to 
all  its  citizens.  If  therefore  the  practice  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  correfponded  with  its  theory,  the  caufes  which 
fhould  have  preferved  this  fyftem,  would  have  been  the 
virtue  and  moderation  of  the  rich,  and  the  fpirit  and  mag¬ 
nanimity  of  the  poor.  But  thefe  moral  caufes  may  be  all 
properly  referred  to  one  principle,  namely,  patriotism.  It 
is  therefore  obvious,  that  patriotifm  was  a  principle  of  the 
Athenian  government,  or  at  leafi  of  its  theory.  The  fe- 
curity  of  perfon  and  property,  which  was  fo  well  eftab- 
1  i flied  at  Athens,  is  defervedly  confidered  as  the  befi  gift  of 
liberty.  The  efficient  caufes  of  this  fecurity,  were  the 
attention  paid  to  the  characters  of  thofe  who  were  appoint¬ 
ed  judges,  and  the  impartiality  and  wifdom  of  the  laws 
themfelves.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  jufiice  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple  to  which  thefe  caufes  may  be  referred  ;  and  which 
may  be  reckoned  another  principle  of  the  Athenian  go¬ 
vernment.  The  confiitution  required,  that  a  law,  after 
it  had  been  formed  by  the  fenate,  and  approved  by  the 
people,  Hiould  be  finally  referred  to  an  afiembly,  compof- 
ed  of  the  wifeft  citizens  of  Athens  ;  for,  although  their  ap¬ 
probation  gave  it  no  new  force,  yet  their  difapprobatkm 
was  fufficient  to  annul  it.  Now  the  object  being  evidently 
to  obtain  the  advantages  of  time,  of  deliberation,  of  re¬ 
flection,  and  even  of  experience,  we  may  jnftly  conclude, 
that  the  principle  here  afTtimed  was  prudence. 

The  illuHrious  Montefquieu  makes  honour  and  mode¬ 
ration  to  be  the  principles  of  a  limited  monarchy,  and  of 
ariftocracy.  But  when  we  confider  the  high  reputation  of 
the  Athenian  magifirates  for  jufiice  and  probity,  and  when 
we  recoiled  how  much  was  left  in  the  powerof  the  judge, 
we  mufi  furely  acknowledge,  that  thefe  were  alfo  prin¬ 
ciples  in  the  confiitution  of  Athens.  For  honour  is  the 
principle  which  difpofes  rightly  that  part  ofourcondud  with 
regard  to  others,  which  law  cannot  reach;  and  moderation 
is  a  principle  which  founded  upon  reafon,  co-operates  with 
honour  in  refiraining  the  influence  of  the  paffions.  It  was 
from  thefe  motives  that  Solon  provided  by  feveral  laws 
againfi  the  admiffion  of  any  perfons  to  the  dignified  Hation 
of  archon  and  areopagite,  whofe  charaders,  and  even 
whofe  families,  bore  not  the  reputation  of  virtue.  No  at¬ 
tempt  even  was  permitted  to  be  made  to  influence  the 
paffions  in  the  aflembly  of  the  areopagites,  and  their  de¬ 
crees  have  undergone  the  ferutiny  of  hifiorical  refearch, 
unblemifhed  by  a  fiain.  It  appears  therefore,  that  the 
leading  principles  of  the  Athenian  confiitution  were  patri¬ 
otifm,  jujlice,  prudence,  honour,  and  moderation. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  grandeur  and  magnificent 
ftrudures  of  this  venerable  city,  are,  we  are  forry  to  fay, 
foon  likely  to  be  for  ever  extirpated  from  the  face  of  t'he 
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earth  ;  for  the  Turks,  who  are  now  its  maffers,  are  con- 
tinually  employed  in  pulling  down  its  majeftic  ruins, _  to 
convert  into  materials  for  building  and  repairing  their  for¬ 
tifications.  Fortunately,  however,  an  hiftorical  Survey  of 
the  Antiquities  of  Athens  hath  recently  been  completed 
by  the  joint  labours  of  Meffrs.  Stuart  and  Revett,  with 
elegant  engravings  of  the  prefent  (fate  of  all  thefe  build¬ 
ings,  in  three  volumes  folio  ;  and  the  accuracy  with  which 
MelTrs.  Stuart  and  Revett  have  delineated  and  meafured 
thofe  remains  ;  the  fidelity  with  which  they  are  given  to 
the  public  ;  the  candid  manner  in  which  they  have  cited 
their  authorities  ;  and  the  ability  evinced  throughout  the 
whole  performance  ;  are  fuch  as  mud  ever  render  their 
work  of  the  greatefi  importance  in  t lie  annals  of  literature  : 
the  amateur  and  the  artifi  are  equally  gratified  ;  and  pof- 
terity  will  be  furnifhed  with  views  of  thofe  monuments  of 
Hegance,  when  the  originals  themfelves  fliall  no  longer 
dxift.  For  a  further  account  of  the  civil  and  political  hif- 
tory  of  Athens,  fee  Attica. 

A'THEOUS,  adj.  [«§£©-,]  Athciftic  ;  godlefs. 

Thy  father,  who  is  holy,  wife,  and  pure. 

Suffers  the  hypocrite,  or  atheous  pried. 

To  tread  his  facred  courts.  Paradife  Regained. 

A'THER,/!  [a0n£,  an  ear  of  porn.]  Sharp,  prickly 
like  an  ear  of  corn. 

ATHE'RlNA,yi  [from  aOup,  an  ear  of  corn,  becaufe 
this  kind  of  fith  is  furrounded  with  prickles  like  an  ear 
of  corn,  j  In  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  fillies  of  the  order 
of  abdominales.  The  characters  of  this  genus  are  thefe  : 
the  upper  jaw  is  plain  :  the  rays  of  the  branchioftege 
membrane  are  fix  ;  and  the  lide-belt  or  line  fhines  like  lil- 
ver.  The  fpecies  are  two,  viz.' 

1.  The  hepfetus,  with  about  twelve  rays  in  the  fin  next 
the  anus.  It  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  isalfovery 
common  in  the  fea  near  Southampton,  where  it  is  called  a 
Jmelt.  The  higheft  feafon  is  from  March  to  the  latter  end 
of  May,  or  beginning  of  June  ;  in  which  months  it  fpawns. 
It  never  deferts  the  place ;  and  is  conflantly  taken  except  in 
hardfroft.  It  is  alio  found  on  other  coafts  of  our  ifland.  The 
length  is  about  five  inches,  and  the  tail  is  much  forked. 
The  filh  is  femipellucid,  covered  with  feales  ;  the  colour 
Ti  1  very,  tinged  with  yellow  ;  beneath  the  fide-line  is  a  row 
ef  l'niall  black  fpots. 

2.  The  medina,  with  twenty-four  rays  in  the  fin  next 
the  anus.  This  is  a  very  fmall  pellucid  fill),  with  many 
black  points  interfperfed  ;  it  has  many  teeth  in  the  lips, 
but  none  in  the  tongue  or  jaws.  It  is  found  in  the  frelh 
waters  of  Carolina,  and  fpawns  in  April. 

ATHERO'MA,yi[a3-££(a/2C5,  from  a-ihp,  paporpulfe.] 
A  fpecies  of  wen,  which  neither  caufes  pain,  difcolours 
the  lkin,  nor  yields  eafily  to  the  touch.— If  the  matter  form¬ 
ing  them  refembles  milk  curds,  the  tumour  is  called  athe¬ 
roma  ;  if  it  be  like  honey,  meliceris  ;  and  if  compofed  of 
fat,  or  a  fuety  fnbftance,  fteatoma.  Sharp. 

ATHERO'MATOUS,  adj.  Having  the  qualities  of  an 
atheroma,  or  curdy  wen. — Feeling  the  matter  fluctuating, 
I  thought  it  atheromatous.  Wifeman. 

A'TFI  ERST ONE,  a  town  in  Warwicklhire,  fuppofed 
by  antiquarians  to  be  a  corruption  from  Arden  town.  It 
lies  within  the  north  weftern  boundary  of  the  county,  and 
is  the  northern  extremity  of  the  extenlive  and  ancient  fo¬ 
re  It  of  Arden.  It  is  an  hamlet  in  the  parifli  of  Mancetter, 
the  Manduepidum  of  the  Romans;  and  confifts  chiefly  of 
one  Itreet  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  a  neat 
fqirjre  market-place,  in  the  midft  of  which  has  lately  been 
uredted  a  hand  Tome  market-houfe,  over  which  is  an  ele¬ 
gant  affembly-room.  The  town  is  built  on  the  old  Roman 
road,  called  Watling-flreet.  Here  was  formerly  a  mo- 
naftery  of  mendicant  friers,  built  upon  twelve  acres  of 
ground.  It  has  a  market  on  Tuefdays  ;  is  a  conliderable 
thoroughfare  between  London  through  Chefter  to  Holy- 
head,  and  carries  on  an  extenfive  trade  ;  containing  about 
.2500  inhabitants,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  employed 
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in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  ribbands,  fliaTloons,  and  tanu 
mies.  It  has  annually  four  fairs,  viz.  April  7,  July  rS, 
September  19,  and  December  4.  It  is  diflant  from  Co¬ 
ventry  thirteen  miles  and  an  half,  eighteen  from  Burton,  and 
100  from  London.  The  navigable  canal,  which  unites  the 
Ifis,  the  Trent,  and  the  Merfey,  comes  up  to  this  town, 
and  boats  from  Liverpool,  Briftol,  Manchefter,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Burton,  See.  to  Coventry,  Oxford,  dec.  are  pafling 
and  repairing  daily.  It  is  a  conftablewick,  governed  by  a 
confiable  and  two  third-boroughs.  There  is  an  exceeding 
good  grammar-fehool,  with  a  good  endowment.  Ather- 
Itone  is  remarkable  for  being  the  place  where  the  earl  of 
Richmond  and  the  nobles  of  his  party  held  a  council  the 
night  betore  the  battle  of  Bofworth  field,  where  he  gained 
a  complete  victory  over  Richard  III.  who  loll  his  life  in 
the  combat. 

ATHE'SIS,  a  river  of  the  Cifalpine  Gaul,  which,  rif- 
ing  in  the  Rhetian  Alps,  in  Mount  Brenna,  in  the  county 
of  Tirol,  runs  fouthwards  and  walhes  Tridentum  and  Ve¬ 
rona,  which  laft  it  divides  ;  and  after  palling  this,  bends 
its  courfe  eafhvards,  in  a  parallel  direction  with  the  Po, 
and  falls  into  the  Adriatic  between  Folfa  Claudia  and  Phi- 
liltina  :  it  feparated  the  Euganei,  an  ancient  people,  from 
the  Veneti.  The  people  dwelling  on  it  are  called  Athefmi. 
Pliny.  Its  modern  name  is  the  Adige. 

A'THIE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Somme,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  diftridt  of  Pe- 
ronne.:  two  leagues  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Peronne. 

ATH  i'RST,  adv.  [from  a  and  third.  ]  Thirfty  ;  in  want 
of  drink. 

With  fcanty  meafure  then  fupply  their  food  ; 

And,  when  athirjl,  reftrain  ’em  from  the  flood.  Dryden. 

A'TIIIS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Orne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  thediftridf  of  Dom- 
front  :  thirteen  miles  font h- weft  of  Falaife. 

ATHLE'T^E,  f.  In  antiquity,  perfons  of  ftrength  and 
agility,  difciplined  to  perform  in  the  public  games.  The 
word  is  Greek,  formed  from  a^Ao;,  certamen , 

“combat;”  whence  alfo  srSAov,  the  prize  or  reward  ad¬ 
judged  the  victor.  Under  Athletae  were  comprehended 
wreftlers,  boxers,  runners,  leapers,  throwers  of  the  diik, 
and  thofe  pradtifed  in  other  exercifes  exhibited  in  the 
Olympic,  Pythian,  and  other  folemn,  fports  ;  for  the  con¬ 
querors  in  which  there  were  eftabliftied  prizes. 

ATHLE'TIC,  adj.  [from  athleta,  Lat.  Axtjjs,  Gr* 
a  wvefiler.]  Belonging  to  wreftling.  Strong  of  body  ;  vi¬ 
gorous;  lully;  robuft — Seldom  (hall  one  fee  in  rich  fa¬ 
milies  that  athletic  found nefs  and  vigour  of  confti union* 
which  is  feen  in  cottages,  where  nature  is  cook,  and  ne- 
celfity  caterer.  South. 

An  athletic  habit  denotes  a  ftrong  hale  conftitution  of 
body.  Anciently  it  fignified  a  full  flelhy  corpulent  (late, 
fuch  as  the  athletse  endeavoured  to  arrive  at.  The  athle¬ 
tic  habit  is  efteemed  the  higheft  pitch  of  health  :  yet  it  is 
dangerous,  and  the  next  door  to  difeafe ;  fince,  when  the 
body  is  no  longer  capable  of  being  improved,  the  next  al¬ 
teration  mud  be  for  the  worfe.  The  chief  objedl  of  the 
athletic  diet,  v’as  to  obtain  a  firm,  bulky,  weighty,  body  ; 
by  force  of  which,  more  than  art  and  agility,  they  fre¬ 
quently  overpowered  their  antagonift  :  hence  they  fed  al¬ 
together  on  dry,  folid,  and  vifeous,  meats.  In  the  earlier* 
days,  their  chief  food  was  dry  figs  and  cheefe,  which  was 
called  anda  fagmatio ,  s  Tgatyriy  and  aaxno’is  hcA'i iguv  ij 

v.  Oribafius,  or,  as  others  fay,  Pythagoras,  firft 
brought  this  into  difufe,  and  fubftituted  flefh  in  lieu.  They 
had  a  peculiar  bread  called  y.Qhnmx.  They  exercifed,  ate, 
and  drank,  without  ceafing  :  they  were  not  allowed  to  leave 
off  eating  when  fatiated  ;  but  were  obliged  to  cram  on  till 
they  could  hold  no  more  ;  by  which  means  they  at  length 
acquired  a  degree  of  voracity  which  to  11s  feems  incredi¬ 
ble,  and  a  ftrength  proportional.  Witnefs  what  Paufanias 
relates  of  the  four  celebrated  athletae,  Polydamus  the 
Theffalian,  Milo  the  Crotonian,  Theagenes  the  Thafian, 
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and  Euthymus  the  Locrian.  The  fecond  is  faid  to  have 
carried  a  Dull  on  his  back  a  confiderable  way,  and  then  to 
have  knocked  him  down  with  a  blow  of  his  fill. 

ATHLIP'TUS f.  [from  a.  neg.  and  to  afflift.]  A 

fever,  proceeding  without  the  ufual  uneafy  fymptoms,  is 
fo  called. 

ATHLO'NE,  a  town  of  Wedmeath  in  Ireland.  It  is 
fituated  on  both  Tides  of  the  Shannon,  and  united  by  a 
firong  well-built  bridge,  in  the  middle  of  which  (lands  a 
monument,  with  queen  Elizabeth’s  arms,  and  fonte  in- 
fcriptions  declaring  the  time  and  founders  of  the  building. 
The  callle  was  founded  by  king  John.  It  is  built  on  a 
high-railed  round  hill,  refembling  one  of  the  Danifh  raths 
or  forts.  Athlone  was  formerly  drongly  fortified,  and 
confidered  as  of  very  great  importance.  In  the  year  1691, 
a  part  of  the  Englilh  army  under  general  Ginckle,  in  the 
very  face  of  the  Irifh,  who  were  itrongly  entrenched  on 
the  oppolite  (liore,  fording  the  river,  formed,  and  took 
pod’efiion  of  the  town,  not  lofing  more  than  fifty  men  in 
the  attack  ;  which  is  edeemed  as  bold  and  fuccefsful  an 
enterprife  as  any  recorded  in  hi  (lory .  This  town,  there¬ 
fore,  gives  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Ginckle,  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  the  noble  (ervices  performed  by  the  general.  It 
is  a  borough,  and  fends  two  members  to  the  lrifli  parlia¬ 
ment.  I, at.  53.  23.  N.  Ion.  7. 50.  W.  Greenwich. 

A'THOL,  the  mod  northern  didriCt  of  Perthlhire  in 
Scotland,  extending  in  length  forty- three  miles,  and  in 
breadth  thirty.  It  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  Badenoch, 
on  the  weft  by  I.ochaber,  on  the  ead  and  fouth-ead  by  Mar 
and  Govvrie,  on  the  fouth  by  Stratherne  and  Perth  Pro¬ 
per,  and  on  the  fouth-wed  by  Braidalbane.  The  country 
is  very  rough  and  mountainous,  and  contains  part  of  the 
ancient  Caledonian  fored  ;  but  thefe  mountains  are  inter- 
fperfed  with  fruitful  valleys.  Here  are  feveral  villages, 
but  no  towns  of  any  confideration.  The  mod  noted  place 
is  Blair  Cadle,  feated  on  the  river  Tilt,  near  its  influx  in¬ 
to  the  Gurry,  a  pleafant  limpid  dream  that  falls  into  the 
Tay.  This  cadle  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Athol,  who  de¬ 
rives  his  title  from  this  didrift,  and  lives  here  with  great 
magnificence.  In  the  fame  neighbourhood  we  fee  the  pafs 
of  Gillicranky,  rendered  memorable  by  the  battle  fought 
in  the  beginning  of  king  William’s  reign,  between  gene¬ 
ral  M‘Kay  and  the  Highlanders  adhering  to  king  James. 
See  Gillicranky. 

ATHOREC'TUS,yi  [from  a  priv.  and  feed.]  Not 
given  to  venery  ;  unable  to  procreate  from  a  defeft  of  feed. 

A'THOS,  a  celebrated  mountain  of  Greece,  in  Mace¬ 
donia,  fituated  lat.40.  10.N.  Ion.  26.20.  E.  The  anci¬ 
ents  entertained  extravagant  notions  concerning  its  height. 
It  was  a  received  opinion,  that  its  lummit  was  above  the 
middle  region  of  the  air,  and  that  it  never  rained  there  ; 
becaufe  the  afltes  left  on  the  altars  erefted  near  its  top  w ere 
always  found  as  they  were  left,  dry  and  unfcattered.  But, 
if  on  many  accounts  it  was  famous  among  the  ancients,  it 
is  no  lefs  fo  among  the  moderns.  The  Greeks,  flruck 
with  its  Angular  (ituation,  and  the  venerable  appear¬ 
ance  of  its  towering  afcent,  erefted  fo  many  churches,  mo- 
naderies,  hermitages,  &c.  upon  it,  that  it  became  in  a 
manner  inhabited  by  devotees,  and  from  thence  received 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Mountain  ;  which  name  it  dill  retains, 
though  many  of  thofe  confecrated  works  are  now  decay¬ 
ed.  According  to  the  accounts  of  modern  travellers,  this 
mountain  advances  into  the  Archipelago,  being  joined  to 
the  continent  by  an  idhmtis  about  half  a  league  in  breadth. 
It  is  about  thirty  miles  in  circumference,  and  two  in  per¬ 
pendicular  height.  It  is  faid  to  call  its  (hadow  as  far  as 
ifland  of  StalimCne,  or  Lemnos,  upwards  of  forty  miles. 
There  is  a  fine  profpeft  from  the  top  ;  but,  like  all  other 
high  mountains,  the  cold  on  its  fummit  is  excedive.  It 
abounds  with  many  different  kinds  of  plants  and  trees, 
particularly  the  pine  and  fir.  In  the  valley  grows  a  plant 
called  elegia,  whofe  branches  ferve  to  make  pens  for  wri¬ 
ting.  It  is  now  inhabited  by  Caloyers,  a  fort  of  Greek 
monks,  of  the  order  of  St.  Bafil,  who  never  marry,  tho’ 
others  of  that  church  do.  They  abflain  from  flefh,  their 


ordinary  meal  being  olives  pickled  when  they  are  ripe. 
They  inhabit  feveral  parts  of  the  mountain,  in  large  old 
monaderies,  furrounded  with  high  walls  for  a  defence 
againd  banditti.  They  are  fo  refpetled,  that  the  Turks 
themfelves  will  often  fend  them  alms.  Thefe  monks  are 
not  idle  like  others;  but  labour  with  the  ax,  fpade,  and 
fickle,  dreffing  therftfelves  like  hermits. 

Through  this  mountain,  or  rather  through  the  idhnnis 
behind  it,  Xerxes  king  of  Perfia  is  faid  to  have  cut  a  pai- 
fage  for  his  fleet  when  about  to  invade  Greece.  In  this 
work  he  fpent  three  whole  years,  and  employed  in  it  all 
the  forces  on-board  the  fleet.  He  is  alfo  faid,  before  the 
work  was  begun,  to  have  written  the  following  infolenf 
and  ridiculous  letter  to  the  mountain  :  “  Athos,  thou  proud 
and  afpiring  mountain,  that  lifted  up  thy  head  to  the  very 
(kies,  I  advife  thee  not  to  be  fo  audacious  as  to  put  rocks 
and  dones  that  cannot  be  cut  in  the  way  of  my  workmen. 
If  thou  maked  that  oppofition,  I  will  cut  thee  entirely 
down,  and  throw  thee  headlong  into  the  fea.”  The  di- 
reftors  ot  this  enterprife  are  faid  to  have  been  Bubaris  the 
fon  of  Megabyzus,  and  Artacheus  the  foil  of  Arbeus,. 
both  Perfians ;  but,  as  no  traces  of  fuch  a  great  work  re¬ 
main,  the  truth  of  the  whole  relation  has  juflly  been  call¬ 
ed  in  quedion. 

A'THRIX,/.  [fromapriv.  and  hair.  ]  Bald;  with¬ 
out  hair. 

A'THROUS,/  [from  afijo i£<y,  to  collect.]  Suddenly 
accumulated  ;  in  oppofition  to  accumulated  by  degrees. 

ATHWART',  prep,  [from  a  and  thwart.^  Acrols * 
tranfverfe  to  any  thing. — Themidocles  made  Xerxes  poll 
out  of  Grecia,  by  giving  out  a  purpofe  to  break  his  bridge 
athwart  the  Hellelpont.  Bacon. 

Execrable-  fliape  ! 

That  dar’d,  though  grim  ajid  terrible,  advance 
Thy  mifcreated  front  athwajt  my  way.  Milton, 

Athwart,  adv.  a  tort.  In  A  manner  vexatious  and  per¬ 
plexing;  crofsly.  Wrong;  a  t  ravers  : 

All  athwart  there  came 

A  pod  from  Wales,  loaden  with  heavy  news.  Shakefpearc , 

Athwart  the  Fore  Foot,  is  a.  phrafe  that  denotes 
the  flight  of  a  cannon-ball  from  one  (hip  acrols  the  courfe 
of  another,  to  intercept  the  latter,  and  oblige  her  to  fliort- 
en  fail,  that  the  former  may  come  near  enough  to  exa¬ 
mine  her. 

Athwart-Hause,  exprefles  the  fituation  of  a  fhipV 
when  (lie  is  driven  by  wind  or  tide,  or  any  other  accident* 
acrofe  the  fore  part  of  another. 

A'THY,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Kildare, 
It  is  a  borough,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament ; 
and  the  affizes  for  the  county  are  held  here  and  at  Naas  al¬ 
ternately  :  forty  miles  wed  of  Wicklow,  and  twelve  north 
of  Carlow.  Lat.  52.  59.  N.  Ion.  7.  1.  W.  Greenwich. 

ATHY'MlA,y.  [ce.0vp.iai,  Gr.]  Dejeftion  of  the  fpi- 
rits ;  defpondency. 

ATIBAR',  f.  the  name  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
kingdom  of  Gago  in  Africa  call  gold-dud;  from  which 
word,  Europeans,  and  efpecially  the  French,  have  com- 
pofed  the  word  tibir,  which  alfo  (ignifies  gold-dud  among 
thofe  who  trade  in  that  commodity. 

ATI'CHY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  di  drift  of  No- 
yon:  eight  miles  ead  of  Compiegne. 

A'l  IEN'CA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Cadile,  with  an 
ancient  cadle,  fituated  among  tiie  mountains  called  Sierra 
d’Atien^a :  twenty  miles  north  of  Siguenca. 

ATTLT',  adv.  [from  a  and  tilt.  ]  In  the  manner  of  a 
filter ;  with  the  action  of  a  man  making  a  thrud  at  an  an- 
tagonid : 

In  the  city  of  Tours 
Thou  ran’d  atilt,  in  honour  of  my  love, 

And  dol’d  away  the  ladies’  hearts  from  France.  Shake/, 
To  run  atilt  at  men,  and  wield 

Their  naked  tools  in  open  field.  Uudibras. 

In 
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In  the  pofture  of  a  barrel  railed  or  tilted  behind,  to  make 
it  run  out. — Such  a  man  is  always  atilt ;  iris  favours  come 
hardly  from  him.  Spectator . 

ATI'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  country  of  Lavora,  once  the  fee  of  abilhop,  fupprelf- 
ed  by  Leo  III.  three  leagues  north  of  Aquino. 

AT'KINS  (Sir  Robert),  lord  chief  baron  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  was  born  in  1621,  and  educated  at  the  univerlity 
of  Oxford,  from  whence  he  removed  to  the  inns  of  court, 
and  became  eminent  in  the  law.  He  was  made  knight  of 
the  Bath,  with  many  other  perfons  of  tire  firlt  diftin&ion, 
at  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.  In  1672,  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas;  in  which  ho¬ 
nourable  dation  he  continued  till  1679,  when,  forefeeing 
the  troubles  that  foon  after  enfued,  he  thought  fit  to  re- 
fign,  and  retire  into  the  country.  In  1689,  he  was  made 
by  king  W  a  m  lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  ,;  and 
about  the  e  time  executed  the  office  of  fpeaker  to  the 
houfe  of  1  ,  which  had  been  previoully  refufed  by  the 
marquis  of  Halifax.  He  di  11  ingui filed  himfelf  by  an  un- 
Ihaken  zeal  for  the  laws  and  liberties  of  his  country.  He 
wrote  feveral  pieces,  which  have  been  collected  into  one 
volume  8 vo,  under  the  title  of  Parliamentary  and  Politi¬ 
cal  Tracts.  He  died  in  1709,  aged  eighty-eight. 

Atkins  (Sir  Robert),  foil  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
in  1646,  and  was  eminent  for  all  the  virtues  that  could 
adorn  an  Englifh  gentleman.  He  wrote  The  Ancient  and 
Prefent  State  of  Gloucellerlhire,  in  one  large  volume  fo¬ 
lio;  and  died  OClober  29,  17 11. 

ATLAN'TES,/.  in  architecture,  images  of  men  bear¬ 
ing  pillars,  or  fupporting  the  pile  of  a  building. 

ATLAN'TIC  OCEAN,  a  name  given  to  the  fea  which 
lies  between  Europe  and  Africa  to  the  eafl,  and  America 
to  the  weft. 

ATL  ANT  PEES,  f.  a  denomination  given  to  the  Pleia¬ 
des,  or  feven  liars,  fometimes  alfo  called  Vergillue.  They 
are  thus  called,  as  being  fuppofed  by  the  poets  to  have 
been  tiie  daughters  either  of  Atlas  or  his  brother  Hefpe- 
rus,  who  were  tranllated  into  heaven. 

ATLAN'TII,  a  people  of  Africa,  near  mount  Atlas, 
on  the  European  fide.  They  were,  according  to  Diodorus, 
the  politeft  people  in  all  Africa ;  and  they  pretended  that 
the  gods  were  born  among  them,  as  alfo  that  Uranus  w  as 
their  firlt  king. 

ATI.AN'TIS,  Ata tan'tis,  or  Atlan'tic  A, an illand 
mentioned  by  Plato  and  fome  others  of  the  ancients,  con¬ 
cerning  the  real  exiftence  of  which  many  difputes  have 
been  railed.  Homer,  Horace,  and  the  other  poets,  make 
two  Atlanticas,  calling  them  Hij'perides ,  and  Elyjian  Fields , 
the  habitations  of  the  blelfed.  The  molt  dillinCt  account 
of  this  illand  we  have  in  Plato’s  Timaeus,  of  which  Mr. 
Chambers  gives  the  following  abridgement.  “The  At¬ 
lantis  was  a  large  illand  in  the  weftern  ocean,  lituated  be¬ 
fore  or  oppolite  to  the  (traits  of  Gades.  Out  of  this  illand 
there  was  an  eafy  palfage  into  fome  others,  which  lay  near 
a  large  continent  exceeding  in  bignefs  all  Europe  and  Alia. 
Neptune  fettled  in  this  illand  (from  whole  Ion  Atlas  its 
lame  was  derived),  and  divided  it  among  his  ten  fons. 
To  the  youngeft  fell  the  extremity  of  the  illand,  called 
Gadir,  which  in  the  language  of  the  country  fignifies  ‘  fer¬ 
tile’  or  ‘  abundant  in  Iheep.’  The  defendants  of  Neptune 
reigned  here  from  father  to  fon  for  a  great  number  of  ge¬ 
nerations  in  the  order  of  primogeniture,  during  the  fpace 
of  9000  years.  They  alio  polfelled  feveral  other  iflands; 
and,  palling  into  Europe  and  Africa,  fubdued  all  Libyans 
far  as  Egypt,  and  all  Europe  to  Alia  Minor.  At  length 
the  illand  funk  under  water ;  and  for  a  long  time  after¬ 
wards  the  fea  thereabouts  was  full  of  rocks  and  (helves. ” 

Many  of  the  moderns  alfo  are  of  opinion,  that  the  ex¬ 
iftence  of  the  Atlantis  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  entirely 
fabulous.  Some  take  it  to  have  been  America  ;  and  from 
thence,  as  well  as  from  a  palfage  in  Seneca’s  Medea,  they 
imagine  that  the  new  world  was  not  unknown  to  the  an¬ 
cients.  But,  allowing  this  to  be  the  cafe,  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  continent,  which  was  faid  to  lie  beyond  Atlantis, 
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would  feem  rather  to  have  been  the  continent  of  America 
than  Atlantis  itfelf.  The  learned  Rudbeck,  profelfor  in 
the  univerlity  of  Upfal,  in  a  work  intitled  Atlantica  five 
Manheim,  endeavours  to  prove  that  Sweden  and  Norway 
are  the  Atlantis  of  the  ancients;  but  this  its  fituation  will 
by  no  means  allow  us  to  believe.  By  Kircher  it  is  fuppo¬ 
fed  to  have  been  an  illand  extending  from  the  Canaries 
quite  to  the  Azores;  that  it  was  really  (wallowed  up  by 
the  ocean  as  Plato  alferts;  and  that  tliefe  fmall  iflands  are 
only  the  (battered  remains  which  were  left  (landing. 

Atlantis  (New),  is  the  name  of  a  fictitious  philofo- 
phical  commonwealth,  of  which  a  defeription  has  been 
given  by  lord  Bacon.  The  New  Atlantis  is  fuppofed  to 
be  an  illand  in  the  South  Sea,  to  which  the  author  was 
driven  in  a  voyage  from  Peru  to  Japan,  The  compofition 
is  an  ingenious  fable,  formed  after  the  manner  of  the  Uto¬ 
pia  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  or  Campanella’s  City  of  the  Sun. 
Its  chief  delign  is  to  exhibit  a  model  or  defeription  of  a 
college,  inftituted  for  the  interpretation  of  nature,  and  the 
production  of  great  and  marvellous  works,  for  the  benefit 
of  men,  under  the  name  of  Solomon's  Houfe ,  or  the  “col¬ 
lege  of  the  fix  days  work.” 

AT'LAS,yi  [from  a-rAaa,  to  fuftain,  or  to  car¬ 

ry.]  In  anatomy,  is  the  firft  vertebrae  of  the  neck  ;  fo 
called,  becaufe  it  fuftains  the  head,  as  Atlas  was  fuppofed 
to  fuftain  the  celeftial  globe.  It  is  a  bony  ring,  and  in  its 
back  part  it  receives  the  procelfus  dentatus  of  the  fecond 
vertebra. 

Atlas,  king  of  Mauritania,  a  great  aftronomer,  co¬ 
temporary  with  Moles.  From  his  taking  obfervations  of 
the  liars  from  a  mountain,  the  poets  feigned  him  to  have 
been  turned  into  a  mountain,  and  to  fuftain  the  heavens 
on  his  fhoulders.  Being  an  excellent  aftronomer,  and  the 
firft  who  taught  the  doCtrine  of  the  fphere,  they  tell  us 
that  his  daughters  were  turned  into  liars;  feven  of  them 
forming  the  Pleiades,  and  the  other  feven  the  Hyades. 

Atlas  (Great  and  Little),  mountains  of  Africa.  The 
Great  Allas  extends  from  the  delert  of  Barca,  about  eigh¬ 
ty  leagues  weft  of  Alexandria,  to  the  coaft  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  fea,  to  which  it  gives  name,  but  often  changes  its  name., 
according  to  the  multitude  of  countries  it  runs  through, 
and  the  plains  and  vallies  by  which  it  is  interfered ;  it  is 
called  by  the  natives  Ayduacal.  The  Little  Atlas  extends 
from  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar  to  Bona,  in  the  country  of 
Algiers,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  F.rriff.  Both  thefe 
are  of  Inch  vaft  height,  and  for  the  mod  part  covered  with 
fnow,  as  to  be  feen  at  a  great  diftance  oft'  at  fea.  The 
higheft  parts  and  molt  difficult  of  accefs  are  thofe  which 
run  along  the  confines  of  the  kingdom  of  Tremecen,  and 
the  coldeft  thofe  that  bound  the  dominions  of  Morocco. 
As  to  the  generality  of  the  reft,  they  enjoy  a  much  kinder 
climate,  and  are  not  only  inhabited  by  various  tribes  of 
Berebers,  Arabs,  and  other  African  people,  but,  in  many 
places,  well  cultivated  and  ‘fertilized,  and  a  number  of 
towns  and  villages  difperfed  in  them,  well  inhabited,  and 
ftored  with  abundance  of  cattle;  though  in  many  of  theie 
they  are  obliged  not  only  to  retire  into  their  caverns  all  the 
winter  feafon,  which  is  there  very  long,  but  to  take  in 
with  them  all  their  numerous  herds,  which  would  other- 
wife  perifh  with  cold. 

Atlas,  in  literature,  denotes  a  book  of  univerfal  geo¬ 
graphy,  containing  maps  of  all  the  known  parts  of  the  world. 

Atlas,  in  commerce,  a  filk  fatin,  manufactured  in  the 
Eaft  Indies.  There  are  fome  plain,  fome  ftriped,  and  fome 
flowered,  the  flowers  of  which  are  either  gold  or  only  filk. 
The  manufacture  of  them  is  admirable.  In  the  Chinefe 
manufactures  of  this  fort,  they  gild  paper  on  one  fide  with 
leaf-gold  ;  then  cut  it  in  long  flips,  and  weave  it  into 
their  filks ;  which  makes  them,  with  but  little  coll,  look 
very  rich  and  fine.  The  fame  long  flips  are  twilled  or 
turned  about  filk  threads,  fo  artificially,  as  to  look  fine's 
than  gold  thread,  though  it  be  of  no  greater  value. 

AT'LENBURG,  or  At'tei.nburg,  a  town  of  Ger¬ 
many,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Lau- 
enburg,  on  the  Elbe :  four  miles  weft  of  Lauenburg. 

AT'LIM. 
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AT'LIM,  a  town  of  Siberia,  on  the  Oby.  Lat.  61.  5. 
N.  Ion.  85.  o.  E.  Ferro. 

Atlim,  a  river  of  Siberia,  which  runs  into  the  Oby, 
at  a  town  of  the  fame  name. 

AT'MOSPH  ERE,_/i  [ atmofphera ,  Lat.  of  ar^.'Sc,  a  va¬ 
pour,  and  Gr.  afphere.]  A  term  ufed  to  lignrfy 

the  whole  of  the  fluid  mafs,  confiding  of  air,  aqueous  and 
other  vapours,  elettric  fluids,  Sec.  which  furrounds  the 
earth  to  a  confiderable  height,  and  partakes  of  all  its  mo¬ 
tions,  both  annual  and  diurnal. 

The  compofition  of  that  part  of  our  atmofphere  pro¬ 
perly  called  air,  was  till  lately  but  very  little  known.  For¬ 
merly  it  was  luppofed  to  be  a  Ample,  homogeneous,  and 
elementary,  fluid.  But  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Prieftley 
and  others  have  difcovered,  that  even  the  purelf  kind  of 
air,  which  they  call  vital  or  dephlogiflicated,  is  in  reality 
a  compound,  and  might  be  artificially  produced  in  various 
ways.  This  dephlogiflicated  air,  however,  is  but  a  (inall 
part  of  the  compofition  of  our  atmofphere.  By  accurate 
experiments,  the  air  we  ufually  breathe,  is  compofed  of 
only  one-fourth  part  of  this  dephlogiflicated  air,  or  per¬ 
haps  lefs;  the  other  three  parts,  or  more,  confiding  of 
w  hat  Dr.  Prieftley  calls  phlogijlicated ,  and  M.  Lavoifier,  in 
tfte  new  chemiftry,  mephitic,  air. 

Befides  thefe  forts  of  air,  it  is  obvious  that  the  whole 
mafs  of  the  atmofphere  contains  a  great  deal  of  water,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  vafl  heterogeneous  collection  of  particles 
raifed  from  all  bodies  of  matter  on  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
by  effluvia,  exhalations,  & c.  fo  that  it  may  be  conlidered 
as  a  chaos  of  the  particles  of  all  forts  of  matter  confu- 
fedly  mingled  together.  And  hence  the  atmofphere  has 
been  confidered  as  a  large  chemical  veil'd,  in  which  the 
matter  of  all  kinds  of  fublunary  bodies  is  copioully  float¬ 
ing;  and  thus  expofed  to  the  continual  action  of  that  im- 
menfe  furface,  the  fun  ;  from  whence  proceed  innume¬ 
rable  operations,  fublimations,  reparations,  compolitions, 
digeftions,  fermentations,  putrefactions,  &c. 

There  is,  however,  one  Jubilance,  namely,  the  electrical 
fluid,  which  is  very  diftinguilhable  in  the  mafs  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere.  To  meafure  the  abfolute  quantity  of  this  flu¬ 
id,  either  in  the  atmofphere,  or  any  other  Jubilance,  is 
perhaps  impoflible  :  and  all  that  we  know  on  this  fubjeCt 
is,  that  the  eleCtric  fluid  pervades  the  atmofphere  ;  that 
it  appears  to  be  more  abundant  in  the  l'uperiorthan  the  in¬ 
ferior  regions;  that  it  J'eems  to  be  the  immediate  bond 
of  connection  between  the  atmofphere  and  the  water  which 
is  fufpended  in  it ;  and  that,  by  its  various  operations,  the 
phenomena  of  hail,  rain,  (now,  lightning,  and  other  kinds 
of  meteors,  are  occafioned.  See  thofe  refpeCtive  articles  ; 
fee  alfo  the  article  Aerology. 

The  ufes  of  the  atmofphere  are  fo  many  and  great,  that 
it  feems  indeed  abfolutely  necelfary,  not  only  to  the  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience  of  men,  but  even  to  the  exiftence  of 
all  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  to  the  very  conflitution 
of  all  kinds  of  matter  whatever,  and  without  which  they 
would  not  be  what  they  are  :  for  by  it  we  live,  breathe, 
and  have  our  being  ;  and,  by  inlinuating  it/elf  into  all  the 
vacuities  of  bodies,  it  becomes  the  great  fpring  of  moft 
of  the  mutations  here  below,  as  generation,  corruption, 
dilFolution,  &c.  and  without  which  none  of  thefe  opera¬ 
tions  could  be  carried  on.  Without  the  atmofphere,  no 
animal  could  exirt,  or  indeed  be  produced ;  neither  any 
plant,  all  vegetation cealing  without  its  aid;  there  would 
be  neither  rain  nor  dews  to  moiften  the  face  of  the  ground  ; 
and,  though  we  might  perceive  the  fun  and  (tars  like  bright 
fpecks,  we  Jhould  be  in  utter  darknefs,  having  none  of 
what  we  call  day-light,  or  even  twilight :  nor  would  either 
fire  or  heat  exift  without  it.  In  fhort,  the  nature  and  con¬ 
flitution  of  all  matter  w  ould  be  changed,  and  ceafe;  want- 
this  univerfal  bond  and  conitituting  principle. 

By  the  mechanical  force  of  the  atmofphere,  as  well  as 
by  its  chemical  virtues,  many  neceflary  purpofes  are  an- 
fwered.  We  employ  it  as  a  moving  power,  in  the  motion 
of  (hips,  to  turn  mills,  and  for  other  fuch  ufes.  And  it 
b  one  of  the  great  diJcoveries  of  the  modern  philofophers, 
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that  the  feveral  motions  attributed  by  the  ancients  to  a 
fuga  vacui,  are  really  owing  to  the  prelfure  of  the  atmof¬ 
phere.  Galileo,  having  obferved  that  there  was  a  certain 
ltandard  altitude,  beyond  which  no  water  could  be  eleva¬ 
ted  by  pumping,  took  an  occalion  from  thence  to  call  in 
queftion  the  doCtrine  of  the  fchools,  which  afcribed  the 
alcent  of  water  in  pumps  to  the  fuga  vacui,  and  inftead  of 
it  he  happily  fubftituted  the  hypothefis  of  the  weight  and 
prelfure  ot  the  air.  It  was  with  him,  indeed,  little  better 
than  an  hypothelis,  ftnce  it  had  not  then  thofe  confirmations 
from  experiment,  -afterwards  found  out  by  his  pupil  Tor¬ 
ricelli,  and  other  fucceeding  philofophers,  particularly 
Mr.  Boyle. 

As  to  the  wholcfomcnefs  of  atmofpheric  air,  it  is  generally 
oh  the  tops  of  mountains  more  falubrious  than  in  pits  or  ve¬ 
ry  deep  places.  Indeed  denfe  air  is  always  more  proper  for 
refpiration,  as  to  the  mere  quality  of  denlity  only,  than 
that  which  is  rarer.  But  then  the  air  on  mountains,  tho’ 
rarer,  is  freer  front  mephitic  vapours  than  that  of  pits; 
and  hence  it  has  been  found,  that  people  can  live  very  well 
on  the  tops  of  mountains,  even  when  the  air  is  but  about, 
half  the  denlity  of  that  below. 

M.  de  Saulfure,  in  his  journey  upon  the  Alps,  having 
oblerved  the  air  at  the  foot,  on  the  middle,  and  on  the 
fummits,  of  various  mountains,  obferves,  that  the  air  of 
the  very  low  plains  feems  to  be  the  lefs  falubrious  ;  that 
the  air  of  very  high  mountains  is  neither  very  pure,  nor, 
upon  the  whole,  feems  fo  fit  for  the  lives  of  men,  as  that 
of  a  certain  height  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  which  he 
eftimates  to  be  about  200  or  300  toifes,  that  is,  about  430 
or  650  yards.  Dr.  White,  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.lxviii. 
giving  an  account  of  his  experiments  on  air  made  at  York, 
fays,  that  the  atmofpherical  air  was  in  a  very  bad  ftate,  and 
indeed  in  the  word  he  had  ever  obferved  it,  on  the  13th  of 
September,  1777  ;  when  the  barometer  flood  at  30-30,  the 
thermometer  at  69°;  the  weather  being  calm,  clear,  and 
the  air  dry  and  fultry,  no  rain  having  fallen  for  above  a 
fortnight.  A  flight  fliock  of  an  earthquake  was  perceived 
that  day.  The  air  of  a  bed-room  at  various  times,  viz. 
at  night,  and  in  the  morning  after  Jleeping  in  it,  has  been 
alfo  examined  by  various  perfons;  and  it  has  been  gene¬ 
rally  found,  that  after  deeping  in  it  the  air  is  lefs  pure 
than  at  any  other  time. 

Dr.  Ingenhoufz  likewife  lent  an  account  of  his  expe¬ 
riments,  made  in  the  year  1779,  upon  the  purity  of  the 
air  at  fea  and  other  parts  ;  which  account  was  read  before 
the  Royal  Society  the  24th  of  April,  1780,  and  isinferted 
in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxx.  His  firft  obfervations  were 
made  on-board  a  veflel  in  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  be¬ 
tween  Sheernefs  and  Margate,  w  here  he  found  that  the 
air  was  purer  tlytn  any  other  fort  of  common  air  he  had 
met  with  before.  He  found  that  the  lea-air  taken  farther 
from  the  land,  viz.  betw  een  the  Englilh  coalt  and  Oltend, 
was  not  fo  pure  as  that  tried  before;  yet  this  inferior  pu¬ 
rity  feems  not  to  take  place  always.  The  doctor’s  gene¬ 
ral  obfervations,  deduced  from  his  numerous  experiments, 
are,  “  That  the  air  at  fea,  and  clofe  to  it,  is  in  general  pu¬ 
rer,  and  fitter  for  animal  life,  than  the  air  on  the  land, 
though  it  leems  to  be  fubjeCt  to  fome  inconliltency  in  its 
degree  of  purity  with  that  of  the  land:  that  probably 
the  air  will  be  found  in  general  much  purer  far  from  the 
land  than  near  the  fhore,  the  former  being  never  JubjeCt  to 
be  mixed  with  land-air. 

The  doctor  in  the  fame  paper  tranferibes  a  journal  of 
experiments,  fhewing  the  degree  of  purity  of  the  atmof¬ 
phere  in  various  places,  and  under  different  circumltan- 
ces.  The  method  ufed  in  thefe  experiments  was  to  in¬ 
troduce  one  meafure  of  common  air  into  the  eudiometer- 
tube,  and  then  one  meafure  of  nitrous  air.  The  moment 
that  thefe  two  forts  of  elaltic  fluids  came  into  contaCt,  he 
agitated  the  tube  in  the  water-trough,  and  then  meaJurcd 
the  diminution,  expreiling  it  by  hundredth  parts  of  a  mea- 
furej  thus,  when  he  Jays,  that  fuch  air  w  as  found  to  be 
130,  it  ligniries,  that,  after  mixing  one  meafure  of  it  with 
one  of  nitrous  air,  th§  whole  mixed, .and  the  diminifhed 
6  E  quantity 


quantity  was  130  hundredths  of  a  meafure,  viz.  one  mea- 
fure  and  thirty  hundredths  of  a  meafure  more. 

“  The  different  degrees  of  falubrity  of  the  atmofphere, 
(fays  lie,)  as  1  found  it  in  general  in  my  houfe  at  Southall- 
Green,  ten  miles  from  London,  from  June  to  September, 
lay  between  103  and  109.  I  was  furprifed  when,  upon  my 
return  to  town  to  my  former  relidence  in  Pall-Mall  Court, 
I  found  the  common  air  purer  in  general  in  October  than 
I  ufed  to  find  it  in  the  middle  of  fummer  in  the  country  ; 
for,  on  the  22d  of  Oftober,  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  weather  being  fair  and  frofty,  I  found  that  one 
meafure  of  common  air,  and  one  of  nitrous  air,  occupied 
100  fub-divifions  in  the  glafs-tufce,  or  exactly  one  mea¬ 
fure.  That  very  day,  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  (it 
being  then  rainy  weather),  the  air  was  fomewhat  altered 
for  the  worfe.  It  gave  102.  October  the  23d,  it  being 
rainy  weather,  the  air  gave  102.  October  the  24th,  the 
weatligr  being  ferene,  the  air  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  gave  100.  October  the  25th,  the  fky  being  cloudy  at 
eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  air  gave  102.  At  ele¬ 
ven  o’clock  at  night,  from  five  different  trials,  it  gave  105. 
October  the  26th,  the  weather  being  very  dark  and  rainy, 
the  air  gave  105,  as  before.” 

The  air  at  Offend  was  found  by  the  doftor  to  be  gene¬ 
rally  vCry  good,  giving  between  94  and  98.  At  Bruges, 
the  air  taken  at  feven  o’clock  at  night  gave  103.  No¬ 
vember  8,  the  air  at  Ghent  at  three  in  the  afternoon  gave 
103.  November  12,  the  air  at  Bruffels  at  feven  o’clock 
P.  M.  gave  105^.  The  next  day  the  air  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  fame  city  gave  106  ;  that  of  the  higheff  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  purer,  as  it  gave  104:  which  agrees  with  the 
common  popular  obfervation.  November  the  14th,  both 
the  air  of  the  higheff  and  that  of  the  lowed  part  of  the 
city  appeared  to  be  of  the  fame  goodnefs,  giving  103.  1  he 
weather  was  frolfy.  November  the  22d,  the  air  of  Ant¬ 
werp  in  the  evening  gave  109J  ;  the  weather  being  rainy, 
damp,  and  cold.  November  the  23d,  the  air  of  Breda  gave 
106.  The  next  day  about  eleven  o’clock  the  air  gave  102  ; 
the  weather  being  fair,  cold,  and  inclining  to  frod.  At 
feven  o’clock  it  gave  103.  Next  day  being  the  25th,  the 
air  gave  104;  the  weather  being  cold  and  rainy.  The 
26th  it  gave  103  ;  the  weather  being  very  rainy,  cold,  and 
ftormy.  November  the  27th,  the  air  at  the  Moordyke 
clofe  to  the  water  gave  ioi|  ;  the  weather  being  fair  and 
cold,  but  not  frody.  This  fpot  is  reckoned  very  healthy. 
November  the  28th,  the  air  of  Rotterdam  gave  103  ;  the 
weather  being  rainy  and  cold.  November  the  29th,  the 
air  of  Delft  gave  103  ;  the  weather  being  dormy  and  rainy. 
November  the  30th,  the  air  of  the  Hague  gave  104;  the 
■weather  being  cold,  and  the  wind  northerly.  The  fird  of 
December  the  weather  underwent  a  fudden  change;  the 
■wind  becoming  foutherly  and  dormy,  and  the  atmofphere 
becoming  very  hot.  The  day  after,  Fahrenheit’s  thermo¬ 
meter  (food  at  540;  and  the  common  air  being  repeatedly 
and  accurately  tried  gave  116;  and  that  preferved  in  a 
glafs  phial  from  tlie  preceding  day  gave  1 17  ;  and  that  ga¬ 
thered  clofe  to  the  fea  gave  115.  December.the  4th,  the 
air  of  Amfterdam  gave  103  ;  the  weather  being  rainy, 
windy,  and  cold.  The  day  after,  the  weather  continuing 
nearly  the  fame,  the  air  gave  102.  December  the  10th, 
the  air  at  Rotterdam  gave  101  ;  the  weather  being  rainy. 
December  the  12th,  being  in  the  middle  of  the  water  be¬ 
tween  Dort  and  the  Moordyke,  the  air  gave  109;  the  wea¬ 
ther  being  remarkably  dark,  rainy,  and  windy.  Decem¬ 
ber  the  13th,  the  air  of  Breda  in  the  morning  gave  109  ; 
tlie  weather  continuing  as  the  day  before.  And,  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon,  the  air  gave  106A;  the  weather  having  cleared 
lip.  December  the  16th,  the  air  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
city  of  Antwerp  gave  105,  that  of  the  higher  part  104; 
the  weather  being  rainy  and  temperate.  December  the 
17th,  the  air  of  Antwerp  gave  107  ;  the  weather  continu¬ 
ing  nearly  as  in  the  preceding  day.  December  the  19th, 
the  air  of  Bruffels  gave  109;  the  weather  being  rainy, 
windy,  and  rather  warm.  December  the  21ft,  the  air  of 
Bruflcls  gave  106  j  the  weather  being  dry  and  cold.  Tlie 
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next  day  the  air  and  weather  continued  the  fame.  De¬ 
cember  the  23d,  the  air  of  Mons  gave  104;  the  weather 
being  rainy  and  cold.  December  the  24th,  the  air  near 
Bouchain  gave  104J  ;  the  weather  being  cloudy  and  cold. 
December  the  25th,  the  air  of  Peronne  gave  102D;  the 
weather  being  frofty.  December  the  26th,  the  air  of  Cu- 
villi  gave  103;  the  weather  frofty.  December  the  27th, 
the  air  of  Senlis  gave  102A;  the  weather  frofty.  Decem¬ 
ber  the  29th,  the  air  of  Paris  gave  103;  the  weather  frofty  . 
January  the  8th,  1780,  the  air  of  Paris  gave  100;  the  wea¬ 
ther  frofty.  January  the  13th,  the  air  of  Paris  gave  98; 
hard  froft. 

Thus  far  Dr.  Ingenhoufz’s  obfervations.  The  abbe 
Fontana,  who  has  alfo  made  a  great  number  of  very  ac¬ 
curate  experiments  upon  this  fubjeCt,  gives  his  opinion  in 
the  following  words:  “  At  Paris,  I  examined  the  air  of 
different  places  at  the  fame  time,  and  efpecially  of  tfiofe 
fituations  where  it  was  moll  probable  to  meet  with  infedffed 
air,  becaufe  thofe  places  abounded  with  putrid  fubftances 
and  impure  exhalations;  but  the  differences  1  obferved 
were  very  fmall,  and  much  lefs  than  what  could  have  been 
fufpefted,  for  they  hardly  arrived  at  one-fiftieth  of  the 
air  in  the  tube.  Having  taken  the  air  of  the  hill  called 
Mount  Valerian,  at  the  height  of  about  500  feet  above  the 
level  of  Paris,  and  compared  it  with  the  air  of  Paris  ta¬ 
ken  at  the  fame  time,  and  treated  alike,  I  found  the  for¬ 
mer  to  be  hardly  one-thirtieth  better  than  the  latter.  In 
London  I  have  obferved  almoft  the  fame.  The  air  of  If- 
lington  and  that  of  London  futfered  an  equal  diminution 
by  tlie  mixture  of  nitrous  air;  yet  the  air  of  Iflington  is 
efteemed  to  be  much  better.  1  have  examined  the  air  of 
London  taken  at  different  heights  (for  inftance,  in  the  ftreet, 
at  the  fecond  floor,  and  at  the  top  of  the  adjoining  hou- 
fes),  and  have  found  it  to  be  of  the  fame  quality.  Hav¬ 
ing  taken  the  air  at  the  iron  gallery  of  St.  Paul’s  cupola, 
at  the  height  of  313  feet  above  the  ground,  and  likewife 
the  air  of  the  ftone  gallery,  which  is  202  feet  below  the 
other;  and,  having  compared  thef'e  two  quantities  of  air 
with  that  of  the  ftreet  adjoining,  I  found  that  there  was 
fcarcely  any  fenfible  difference  between  them,  although 
taken  at  fuch  different  heights.  In  this  experiment  a  cir- 
ctimftance  is  to  be  confidered,  which  mu  ft  have  contribu¬ 
ted  to  render  the  above-mentioned  differences  more  fenfi¬ 
ble:  this  is,  the  agitation  of  the  air  of  the  cupola;  for 
there  was  felt  a  pretty  brifk  wind  upon  it,  which  I  obfer- 
ved  to  be  ftronger  and  ftronger  the  higher  I  afcended  ; 
whereas  in  tlie  ftreet,  and  indeed  in  all  the  ftreets  I  paffed 
through,  there  was  no  fenfible  wind  to  be  felt.  This  ex¬ 
periment  was  made  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  weather 
being  clear.  The  quicklilver  in  the  barometer  at  that 
time  was  2S-6  inches  high,  and  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer 
flood  at  540. ”  "  . 

After  mentioning  fome  other  experiments,  M.  Fontana 
proceeds  thus :  “From  this  we  clearly  fee,  how  little  the  ex¬ 
periments  hitherto  pubiilhed  about  the  differences  of  com¬ 
mon  air  are  to  be  depended  upon.  In  general,  I  find  that 
the  air  changes  from  one  time  to  another  ;  fo  that  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  them  are  far  greater  than  thofe  of  the 
airs  of  different  countries  or  different  heights.  For  in¬ 
ftance,  I  have  found  that  the  air  of  London  in  the  months 
of  September,  October,  and  November,  1778,  when  treat¬ 
ed  with  the  nitrous  air,  gave  II,  I,  1-90,  and  II,  II,  2-25, 
which  is  a  mean  refult  of  many  experiments  which  differed 
very  little  from  each  other.  The  26th  day  of  November 
laft,  I  found  the  air  for  tlie  firft  time  much  better,  for  it 
gave  II,  I,  i-8o,  and  II,  II,  2-20;  but  the  14th  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1779,  the  air  gave  II,  1,  1  ’69,  and  II,  II,  2-21 ;  from 
whence  it  appears,  that  the  air  of  this  14th  of  February 
was  better  than  it  had  been  fix  months  before.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  experiments,  becaufe 
I  compared  the  air  taken  at  different  times  with  that  which 
1  had  firft  ufed  in  the  month  of  September,  and  which  I 
had  preferved  in  dry  glafs-bottles  accurately  flopped.” 

This  difference  in  the  purity  of  the  air  at  different  times, 
M.  Fontana  farther  remarks,  is  much  greater  than  the 

difference 
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difference  between  the  air  of  the  different  places  obferved 
by  him:  notwithftanding  this  great  change,  as  he  obferv¬ 
ed,  and  as  he  was  informed  by  various  perfons,  no  parti¬ 
cular  change  of  health  in  the  generality  of  people,  or  fa¬ 
cility  of  breathing,  was  perceived.  M.  Fontana,  there¬ 
fore,  concludes  with  obferving,  that  “Nature  is  not  fo 
partial  as  we  commonly  believe.  She  has  not  only  given 
us  an  air  almoft  equally  good  every  where  at  every  time, 
but  has  allowed  us  a  certain  latitude,  or  a  power  of  living 
and  being  in  health  in  qualities  of  air  which  differ  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree.  By  this  1  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  ex'i hence 
of  certain  kinds  of  noxious  air  in  forne  particular  places; 
but  only  fay,  that  in  general  the  air  is  good  every  where, 
and  that  the  fmall  differences  are  not  to  be  feared  fo  much 
as  fome  people  would  make  us  believe.  Nor  do  I  mean 
to  fpeak  here  of  fome  vapours  and  other  bodies  which  are 
accidentally  joined  to  the  common  air  in  particular  places, 
but  do  not  change  its  nature  and  intrinfteal  property.  This 
Hate  of  the  air  cannot  be  known  by  the  ted  of  nitrous  air ; 
and  thofe  vapours  are  to  be  coniidered  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  we  fhould  confider  fo  many  particles  of  arfenic 
fvvimming  in  the  atmofphere.  In  this  cafe  it  is  the  arfe¬ 
nic,  and  not  the  degenerated  air,  that  would  kill  the  ani¬ 
mals  who  ventured  to  breathe  it.” 

With  regard  to  the  figure  of  the  atmofphere,  as  it  en¬ 
velopes  all  parts  of  the  furface  of  the  earth,  if  they  both 
continued  at  reft,  and  were  not  endowed  with  a  diurnal 
motion  about  their  common  axis,  then  the  atmofphere 
would  be  exactly  globular,  according  to  the  laws  of  gra¬ 
vity  ;  for  all  the  parts  of  the  furface  of  a  fluid  in  3<ftate 
of  reft  mud  be  equally  removed  from  its  centre.  /  But, 
as  the  earth  and  the  ambient  parts  of  the  atmofpjfere  re¬ 
volve  uniformly  together  about  their  axis,  the  different 
parts  «f  both  have  a  centrifugal  force,  the  tendency  of 
which  is  more  confiderable,  and  that  of  the  centripetal 
lefs,  as  the  parts  are  more  remote  from  thq.  axis ;  and 
hence  the  figure  of  the  atmofphere  muft  become  an  oblate 
fpheroid ;  fince  the  parts  that  correfpond  to  the  equator 
are  farther  removed  from  the  axis  than  the  parts  which 
correfpond  to  the  poles.  Befides,  the  figure  of  the  atmof¬ 
phere  mud,  on  another  account,  reprefenc  a  flattened  fphe¬ 
roid,  namely,  becaufe  the  fun  ftrikes  more  directly  the  air 
which  encompafles  the  equator,  and  is  comprehended  be¬ 
tween  the  two  tropics,  than  that  which  pertains  to  the  po¬ 
lar  regions  :  for,  from  hence  it  follows,  that  the  mafs  of 
air,  or  part  of  the  atmofphere,  adjoining  to  the  poles,  be¬ 
ing  lefs  heated,  cannot  expand  fo  much,  nor  reach  fohigh. 
And  yet,  notwithftanding,  as  the  fame  force  which  contri¬ 
butes  to  elevate  the  air,  diminifhes  its  gravity  and  preflure 
on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  higher  columns  of  it  about 
the  equatorial  parts,  all  other  circumftances  being  the 
fame,  may  not  be  heavier  than  thofe  about  the  poles.  In 
the  Tranladions  of  the  Royal  Irifli  Academy  for  1788 
Mr.  Kirwin  has  an  ingenious  diflertation  on  the  figure, 
height,  weight,  &c.  of  the  atmofphere.  He  obferves 
that,  in  the  natural  ftate  of  the  atmofphere,  that  is,  when 
the  barometer  would  every  where,  at  the  level  of  the  fea, 
Hand  at  thirty  inches,  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  at 
the  furface  of  the  fea,  mu  ft  be  equal  all  over  the  globe  ; 
and,  in  order  to  produce  this  equality,  as  the  weight  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  its  denfity  and  height,  it  mud  be  loweft  where 
the  denfity  is  greateft,  and  higheft  where  the  denfity  is 
leaft;  that  is,  higheft  at  the  equator  and  loweft  at  the 
poles,  with  feveral  intermediate  gradations. 

Though  the  equatorial  air  however  be  lefs  denfe  to  a 
certain  height  than  the  polar,  yet  at  fome  greater  heights 
it  mult  be  more  denfe  :  for,  fince  an  equatorial  and  polar 
column  are  equal  in  total  weight  or  mafs,  the  lower  part 
of  the  equatorial  column,  being  more  expanded  by  heat, 
&c.  than  that  of  the  polar,  mud  have  lefs  mafs,  and  there¬ 
fore  a  proportionably  greater  part  of  its  mafs  muft  be  found 
in  its  luperior  feition ;  fo  that  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
fupericr  feCfion  of  the  equatorial  column  is  more  compref- 
fed,  and  confequently  denfer,  than  the  correfponding  part 
of  the  polar  column.  The  fame  thing  is  to  be  underftood 
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alfo  of  the  extra-tropical  columns  with  refpefft  to  each 
other,  where  differences  of  heat  prevail.  Hence,  in  the 
higheft  regions  of  the  atmofphere,  the  denfer  equatorial 
air,  not  being  fupported  by  the  collateral  extra-tropical 
Columns,  gradually  flows  over,  and  rolls  down  to  the  north 
and  foutli.  Thefe  fuperior  tides  confift  chiefly  of  inflam¬ 
mable  air,  as  it  is  much  lighter  than  any  other,  and  is  ge¬ 
nerated  in  great  plenty  between  the  tropics;  it  furnilhes 
the  matter  of  the  aurorae  borealis  and  auftralis,  by  whole 
combuftion  it  is  deftroyed,  elfe  its  quantity  would  in  time 
become  too  great,  and  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  an¬ 
nually  increased  ;  but  its  combuftion  is  the  primary  fource 
of  the  greateft  perturbations  of  the  atmofphere. 

As  to  the  weight  and  prejj'ure  of  the  air,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  mafs  of  the  atmofphere,  in  common  with  all  other 
matter,  muft  be  endowed  with  weight  and  preflure;  and 
this  principle  was  alferted  by  almoft  all  philofophers,  both 
ancient  and  modern.  But  it  was  only  by  means  of  the  ex¬ 
periments  made  with  pumps  and  the  barometrical  tube,  by 
Galileo  and  Torricelli,  that  we  came  to  the  proof,  not  on¬ 
ly  that  the  atmolphere  is  endued  with  a  preflure,-  but  alfo 
what  the  meafitre  and  quantity  of  that  preflure  is.  Thus 
it  is  found,  that  the  preflure  of  the  atmofphere  fuftains  a 
column  of  quickfilver,  in  the  tube  of  the  barometer,  of 
about  thirty  inches  in  height;  it  therefore  follows,  that 
the  whole  preflure  of  the  atmofphere  is  equal  to  the  weight 
of  a  column  of  quickfilver,  of  an  equal  bafe,  and  thirty- 
inches  height  :  and,  becaufe  a  cubical  inch  of  quickfilver 
is  found  to  weigh  nearly  half  a  poundfttvoirdupoife,  there¬ 
fore  the  whole  thirty  inches,  or  the  weight  of  the  atmof¬ 
phere  on  every  fquare  inch  Of  furface,  is  equal  to  i  $lb. 
Again,  it  has  been  found  that  the  preflure  of  the  atmof¬ 
phere  balances,  in  the  cafe  of  pumps,  &c.  a  column  of  wa¬ 
ter  of  about  34§  feet  high  ;  and,  the  cubical  foot  of  wa¬ 
ter  weighing  juft  1000  ounces,  or  6i±\b.  34J  times  62A,  or 
21581b.  will  be  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water,  or  of 
the  atmofphere,  on  a  bafe  of  a  fquare  foot  ;  and  confe¬ 
quently  the  144th  part  of  this,  or  151b.  is  the  weight  of 
the  atmofphere  on  a  fquare  inch ;  the  fame  as  before. 
Hence  Mr.  Cotes  computed,  that  the  preflure  of  this  am¬ 
bient  fluid  on  the  whole  furface  of  the  earth,  is  equivalent 
to  that  of  a  globe  of  lead  of  fixty  miles  in  diameter.  And 
hence  alfo  it  appears,  that  the  preflure  upon  the  human 
body  muft  be  very  confiderable  ;  for,  as  every  fquare  inch 
of  furface  fuftains  a  preflure  of  15U).  every  fquare  foot 
will  fuftain  144  times  as  much,  or  2i6olb.  then,  if  the 
whole  furface  of  a  man’s  body  be  fuppofed  to  contain  fif¬ 
teen  fquare  feet,  which  is  pretty  near  the  truth,  he  muft 
fuftain  15  times  2160,  or  324001b.  that  is,  near  14J  tons 
weight,  for  his  ordinary  load.  By  this  enormous  preflure 
we  fhould  undoubtedly  be  cruflied  in  a  moment,  if  all  parts 
of  our  bodies  were  not  filled  either  with  air  or  forne  other 
elaftic  fluid,  the  fpring  of  which  is  juft  fufficient  to  coun¬ 
terbalance  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere.  But,  whatever 
this  fluid  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that  it  is  juft  able  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  and  no  more:  for,  it 
any  confiderable  preflure  be  fuperadded  to  that  of  the  air, 
as  by  going  into  deep  water,  or  the  like,  it  is  always  fe- 
verely  felt  let  it  be  ever  fo  equable,  at  leaft  when  the  change 
is  made  fuddenly;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  preflure 
of  the  atmofphere  be  taken  off  from  any  part  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  as  the  hand  forinftance,  when  put  over  an  open 
receiver,  front  whence  the  air  is  afterwards  extracted,  the 
weight  of  the  external  atmofphere  then  prevails,  and  we 
imagine  the  hand  ftrongly  fucked  down  into  the  glafs. 

The  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  air  u  ltich  our  bodies 
fuftain  at  one  time  more  than  another,  is  alfo  very  confi¬ 
derable,  from  the  natural  changes  in  the  ftate  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere.  This  change  takes  place  chiefly  in  countries 
at  fome  diftance  from  the  equator;  and,  as  the  barometer 
varies  at  times  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-one  inches,  or 
about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  quantity,  it  follows,  tha£ 
this  difference  amounts  to  about  a  ton  and  a  half  on  the 
whole  body  of  a  man,  which  he  therefore  fuftains  at  one 
time  more  than  at  another.  On  the  increafe  of  this  natural 

weight. 
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weight,  the  weather  is  commonly  fine,  and  we  feel  our- 
felves  what  we  call  braced,  and  more  alert  and  afifive ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  weight  of  the  air  diminilh- 
es,  the  weather  is  bad,  and  people  fee!  a  liflleffnefs 
and  inactivity  about  them.  And  hence  it  is  no  wonder, 
that  perfons  fuller  very  much  in  their  health,  from  fuch 
changes  in  the  atmofphere,  efpecially  when  they  take  place 
very  fuddenly,  for  it  is  to  this  circmnltance  chiefly  that  a 
fenfation  of  uneafinefs  and  indifpofition  is  to  be  attributed  ; 
thus,  when  the  variations  of  the  barometer  and  atmof¬ 
phere  are  hidden  and  great,  we  feel  the  alteration  and  ef¬ 
fect  on  our  bodies  and  fpirits  very  much  ;  but,  when  the 
change  takes  place  by  very  (low  degrees,  and  by  a  long 
continuance,  we  are  fcarcely  fenlible  of  it,  owing,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  to  the  power  with  which  the  body  is  naturally  en¬ 
dowed,  of  accommodating  itfelf  to  this  change  in  the  (late 
ot  the  air,  as  well  as  to  the  change  of  many  other  circum- 
ftances  of  life,  the  body  requiring  a  certain  interval  of 
time  to  effect  the  alteration  in  its  (late,  proper  to  that  of 
the  air,  &c.  Thus,  in  going  up  to  the  tops  of  mountains, 
where  the  prellure  of  the  atmofphere  is  diminifhed  two  or 
three  times  more  than  on  the  plain  below,  little  or  no  incon¬ 
venience  is  felt  from  the  rarity  of  the  air,  if  it  is  not  mixed 
with  other  noxious  vapours  ;  becaufe  that,  in  the  afcent, 
the  body  has  had  fufficient  time  to  accommodate  itfelf 
gradually  to  the  flow  variation  in  the  date  of  the  atmof¬ 
phere:  but,  when  a  perfon  afcends  with  a  balloon,  very 
rapidly,  to  a  great  height  in  the  atmofphere,  he  feels  a 
difficulty  in  breathing,  and  an  uneafinefs  of  body  ;  and  the 
fame  is  loon  felt  by  an  animal  when  inclofed  in  a  receiver, 
and  the  air  fuddenly  drawn  or  pumped  out  of  it.  So  al- 
fo,  on  the  condenfation  of  the  air,  we  feel  little  or  no  al¬ 
teration  in  ourlelves,  except  when  the  change  happens 
fuddenly,  as  in.  very  rapid  changes  in  the  weather,  and  in 
defcending  to  great  depths  in  a  diving-bell,  &c.  The  late 
unfortunate  Mr.  Spalding  always  fouhd  it  abfolutely  ne- 
celfary  to  defcend  wit!',  the  bell  very  llovvly,  and  that  only 
from  one  depth  to  another,  reding  awhile  at  each  depth 
before  he  began  to  defcend  farther:  lie  fil'd  defcended 
flowly  for  about  five  or  fix  fathom,  and  then  (topped  awhile  ; 
he  felt  an  uneafinefs  in  his  head  and  ears,  which  increafed 
more  and  more  as  he  defcended,  till  he  was  obliged  to  (top 
at  the  depth  above-mentioned,  where  the  denlity  of  the 
air  was  nearly  doubled ;  having  remained  there  awhile,  he 
felt  his  ears  give  a  hidden  crack,  and  after  that  he  was 
foon  relieved  from  any  uneafinefs  in  that  part,  and  it  feem- 
ed  as  if  the  denlity  of  the  air  was  not  altered.  He  then 
defcended  other  five  fathoms,  or  thirty  feet  more,  with 
the  fame  precaution  and  'he  fame  (dilations  as  before,  be¬ 
ing  again  relieved,  in  the  fame  manner,  after  remaining 
awhile  flationary  at  the  next  ftage  of  his  defeent,  where 
the  denfity  of  the  air  was  tripled.  And  thus  he  continu¬ 
ed  proceeding  to  a  great  depth,  always  with  the  fame  cir- 
cumftances  repeated  at  every  five  or  fix  fathoms,  and  add¬ 
ing  the  prellure  of  one  more  atmofphere  at  every  period 
of  his  progrefs. 

It  has  been  aflerted,  that,  on  the  tops  of  very  high 
mountains,  the  air  is  fo  light  as  to  occafion  a  great  difficul¬ 
ty  of  refpiration,  and  even  violent  retching  and  vomiting 
of  blood.  It  docs  not  appear,  however,  that  thefe  afler- 
tions  are  well  founded.  Mr.  Brydone  found  no  inconve¬ 
nience  of  this  kind  on  the  top  of  mount  Etna;  nor  is  any 
fucli  thing  mentioned  by  Mr.  Houel,  w ho  alfo  afeended 
this  mountain.  Sir  William  Hamilton  indeed  fays,  that 
he  did  feel  a  difficulty  of  refpiration,  independent-  of  any 
fulphureous  fleam.  But,  on  the  top  of  a  volcano,  the  ref¬ 
piration  may  be  affetfied  by  fo  many  different  caufes,  that 
it  is  perhaps  impoffible  to  aflign  a  true  one.  The  French 
mathematicians,  when  on  the  top  of  a  very  high  peak  of 
the  Andes,  did  not  make  any  complaint  of  this  kind,  tho’ 
they  lived  there  for  lome  time.  On  the  contrary,  they 
found  the  wind  lbextremely  violent,  that  they  were  fcarce- 
ly  able  to  withffand  its  force;  which  feems  an  argument 
for  at  leaft  equal  denfity  of  the  atmofphere  in  the  fuperior 
as  in  the  inferior  regions.  Dr.  Heberden,  who  afeended 
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to  the  top  of  Teneriffe,  a  higher  mountain  than  Etna, 
makes  no  mention  of  any  difficulty  of  refpiration.  M. 
Sauffiure,  however,  in  his  journey  to  the  top  of  mount 
Blanc,  the  higheft  of  the  Alps,  felt  a  very  great  uneafi¬ 
nefs  in  this  w;ay.  His  refpiration  was  not  only  Extremely 
difficult,  but  his  pulfe  became  quick,  and  he  was  feized 
w  ith  all  the  fymptoms  of  a  fever.  His  ffrength  was  alfo 
exhaufted  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  Teemed  to  require  four 
times  as  long  a  fpace  to  perform  fome  experiments  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain  as  he  would  have  done  at  the  foot  of 
it.  It  muff  be  obferved,  however,  that  thefe  fymptoms 
did  not  begin  to  appear  till  he  had  afeended  two  miles  and 
a  half  perpendicular  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  The 
mountain  is  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  higher ;  and  in 
this  fliort  (pace  lie  was  reduced  to  the  lituation  juft  men¬ 
tioned.  But  it  is  improbable  that  fo  fmall  a  difference, 
even  at  the  end.  of  his  journey,  fliould  have  produced  fuch 
violent  effects,  had  not  fome  other  caufe  concurred.  A 
caufe  of  this  kind  he  himfelf  mentions,  viz.  that  the  at¬ 
mofphere  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  was  fo  much  im¬ 
pregnated  with  fixed  air,  that  lime-water,  expofed  to  it, 
quickly  became  covered  with  a  pellicle,  occafioned  by  the 
abforption  of  that  fluid.  Now  it  is  known,  that  fixed  air 
is  extremely  pernicious  to  animals,  and  would  bring  on 
fymptoms  fimilar  to  tliofe  above-mentioned.  Thereisno 
reafon,  therefore,  to  have  recourfe  to  the  rarity,  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere  for  folving  a  phenomenon  which  may  more  na¬ 
turally  be  accounted  for  otherwife. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  affign  the  true  reafon  for  the  variations 
that  happen  in  the  gravity  of  the  atmofphere  in  the  fame 
place.  One  caufe  of  it,  however,  either  immediate  or 
otherwife,  it  feems,  is  the  heat  of  the  fun  ;  for  where 
this  is  uniform,  the  changes  are  fmall  and  regular;  thus 
between  the  tropics  it  feems  the  change  depends  on  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  as  the  barometer  conffantly  finks  about 
half  an  inch  every  day,  and  rifes  again  to  its  former  ftation 
in  the  night-time.  But  in  the  temperate  zones  the  baro¬ 
meter  ranges  from  twenty-eight  to  near  thirty-one  inches, 
filewing,  by  its  various  altitudes,  the  changes  that  are 
about  to  take  place  in  the  weather.  If  we  could  know, 
therefore,  the  caufes  by  which  the  weather  is  influenced, 
we  fliould  alfo  know  thole  by  which  the  gravity  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere  is  affedted.  Thefe  may  perhaps  be  reduced  to 
immediate  ones,  viz.  an  emillion  of  latent  heat  from  the 
vapour  contained  in  the  atmofphere,  or  of  elefifric  fluid 
from  the  fame,  or  from  the  earth  ;  as  it  is  oblerved  that 
they  both  produce  the  fame  effect  witli  the  folar  heat  in  the 
tropical  climates,  viz.  to  rarefy  the  air,  by  mixing  with  it, 
or  letting  loofe  a  lighter  fluid,  which  did  not  before  acf  in 
fuch  large  proportion  in  any  particular  place. 

With  regard  to  the  alteration  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  at¬ 
mofphere,  many  reafons  and  hypothefes  have  been  given, 
and  many  experiments  made.  In  general  they  feem  to 
depend  entirely  upon  the  light  of  the  lun  refledfed  into 
the  atmofphere  from  theearth  ;  and,  where  this  reflection  is 
deficient,  even  though  the  light  fliould  be  prefent  ever  fo 
much,  the  molt  violent  degrees  of  cold  are  found  to  take 
place.  Hence,  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  the  cold  is  ge¬ 
nerally  excellive,  though  by  reafon  of  the  clearnefs  of  the 
atmofphere  the  light  of  the  fun  falls  upon  them  in  greater 
quantity  than  it  can  do  on  an  equaWpace  on  the  plain.  In 
long  winding  paffages  alfo,  fuch  as  the  caverns  of  Etna 
and  Veluvius,  where  the  air  lias  room  to  circulate  freely, 
without  any  accefs  of  the  fun,  the  cold  is  fcarcely  tolera¬ 
ble  ;  whence  the  tile  of  thefe  for  cooling  liquors,  prelerv- 
ing  meat,  &c. 

The  coldnefs  of  the  atmofphere  on  the  tops  of  moun¬ 
tains  has.  been  aferibed  by  M.  Lambert  and  De  Luc,  to 
the  igneous  fluid,  or  elementary  fire,  being  more  rare  in 
thole  elevated  fituations  than  on  the  plains.  M.  Lambert 
is  of  opinion  that  it  is  rarefied  above  by  the  adlion  of  the 
air,  and  that  below  it  is  condenfed  by  its  own  proper 
weight.  He  confiders  fire  as  a  fluid  in  motion,  the  parts 
of  which  are  feparable,  and  which  is  rarefied  when  itsve- 
locity  is  accelerated.  He  does  not  decide  with  regard  to 
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the  identity  of  fire  and  light,  though  he  feems  inclined  to 
believe  it.”  M.  de  Luc  compares  elementary  fire  to  a  con¬ 
tinuous  fluid,  whofe  parts  are  condenfed  by  being  mutu¬ 
ally  comprelled.  He  denies  that  fire  and  light  are  the 
fame  ;  and  maintains,  that  the  latter  is  incapable,  by  it- 
felf,  of  felting  fire  to  bodies,  though  it  does  fo  by  putting 
in  motion  the  igneous  fluid  they  contain;  and  that  it  aits 
with  more  force  near  the  earth  than  at  a  diftance  from  its 
Airfare,  by  reafon  of  this  fluid,  which  he  calls  aq  heavy 
and  ctaflic  one,  being  more  condenfed  there  than  at  a  great¬ 
er  height. 

M.  Saufiure,  in  treating  of  this  fubjeft  in  his  account 
of  the  Alps,  does  not  confider  fire  as  a  fluid  fo  free  and 
detached  as  to  be  able  either  to  afeend  with  rapidity  by  its 
fpecific  levity,  or  to  condenfe  itfelf  fenfibly  by  its  proper 
weight.  He  fuppofes  it  to  be  united  to  bodies  by  fo  drift 
an  affinity,  that  all  its  motions  are  determined,  or  at  lead 
powerfully  modified,  by  that  affinity.  As  foon  therefore 
as  fire,  difengaged  by  combudion,  or  by  any  other  caufe, 
endeavours  to  dift'ufe  itfelf,  all  the  bodies  that  come  with¬ 
in  the  fpliere  of  its  activity  endeavour  to  attraft  it;  and 
they  abforb  fuch  quantities  of  it  as  are  in  the  direft  ratio 
of  their  affinities  with  it,  or  in  the  inverfe  ratio  of  what 
is  neceflary  for  their  equilibrium  with  the  furrounding  bo¬ 
dies.  Now  it  does  not  appear,  that  in  this  didribution  the  . 
lituation  of  places,  with  regard  to  the  horizon,  has  any 
other  influence  than  what  they  receive  from  the  different 
currents  produced  by  the  dilatation  of  the  air,  and  by  the 
levity  which  that  dilatation  produces.  The  afeent  of  flame, 
fmoke,  See.  or  of  air  heated  in  any  way,  perfuaded  the  an¬ 
cients  that  Are  is  poflefled  of  abfolute  levity,  by  which  it 
had  a  tendency  to  mount  upwards.  “  But  tliefe  effefts 
(fays  he)  are  owing  either  to  the  levity  of  the  fluid  w  hich 
conditutes  flame,  or  to  that  of  air  dilated  by  heat;  and 
not  to  the  levity  of  the  igneous  fluid.  1  am,  however, 
Aifficiently  convinced,  that  this  fluid  is  incomparably  light¬ 
er  than  air,  though  I  do  not  believe  that  it  poflefles  the 
power  of  afeending  in  our  atmofphere  by  Virtue  of  its  le¬ 
vity  alone.  . 

“  The  celebrated  Bouguer  has  demondrated,  by  prin¬ 
ciples  the  mod  Ample,  and  mod  univerfally  adopted,  that 
it  is  not  neceflary,  in  order  to  account  for  the  diminution 
of  heat  on  mountains,  to  have  recourfe  to  hypothefes  that 
are  at  bed  doubtful.  The  following  is  his  explanation  of 
what  was  felt  on  the  mountains  of  Peru  :  It  was  proper, 
in  order  to  explain  this  fubjeft,  to  indd  on  the  diort  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  fun’s  rays,  which  cannot  ftrike  the  diderent 
Tides  of  mountains  but  for  a  few  hours,  and  even  this  not 
always.  A  horizontal  plain,  when  the  fun  is  clear,  is  ex¬ 
pofed  at  mid-day  to  the  perpendicular  and  undiminidied 
action  of  thefe  rays,  while  they  fall  but  obliquely  on  a 
plain  not  much  inclined,  or  on  the  ddes  of  a  high  pile  of 
fieep  rocks.  But  let  us  conceive  for  a  moment  an  infula- 
ted  point,  half  the  height  of  the  atmofphere,  at  a  didance 
from  all  mountains,  as  well  as  from  the  clouds  which  float 
in  the  air.  The  more  a  medium  is  tranfparent,  the  lefs 
heat  it  ought  to  receive  by  the  immediate  aftion  of  the 
fun.  The  free  paflage  which  a  very  tranfparent  body  al¬ 
lows  to  the  rays  of  light,  Ihews  that  its  fmall  particles  are 
hardly  touched  by  them.  Indeed,  what  impreflion  could 
they  make  on  it,  when  they  pafs  through  almofl  without 
obdruftion  ?  Light,  when  it  condds  of  parallel  rays,  does 
not  by  paffing  through  a  foot  of  free  atmofpheric  air,  near 
the  earth,  lofe  an  hundred  thoufandth  part  of  its  force. 
From  this  we  may  judge  how  few  rays  are  weakened,  or 
can  aft  on  this  fluid,  in  their  paflage  through- a  dratum  of 
the  diameter  not  of  an  inch  or  a  line,  but  of  a  particle. 
Yet  the  fubtsilty  and  tranfparency  are  dill  greater  at  great 
heights,  as  was  obvious  on  the  Cordilleras,  when  we  look- 
cdjat  diftant  objefts.  Ladly,  the  groffer  air  is  heated  below 
by  the  contaft  or  neighbourhood  of  bodies  of  greater  den- 
lity  than  itfelf,  which  it  furrounds,  and  on  which  it  reds ; 
and  the  heat  may  be  communicated  by  little  and  little  to  a 
certain  diftance.  The  inferior  parts  of  the  atmofphere  by 
this  means  contraft  daily  a  very  confiderable  degree  of 
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heat,  and  may  receive  it  in  proportion  to  its  denfity  or 
bulk.  But  it  is  evident,  that  the  fame  thing  cannot  hap¬ 
pen  at  the  diftance  of  a  league  and  a  half  or  two  leagues 
above  the  furface  of  the  earth,  although  the  light  there 
may  be  fomething  more  aftive.  The  air  and  the  wind 
therefore  mud  at  this  height  be  extremely  cold,  and  cold¬ 
er  in  proportion  to  the  elevation.  Befides,  the  heat  ne¬ 
ceflary  to  life  is  not  merely  that  which  we  receive  every 
inftant  from  the  fun.  The  momentary  degree  of  this  heat 
correfponds  to  a  very  fmall  part  of  that  which  all  the  bo¬ 
dies  around  us  have  imbibed,  and  by  which  ours  is  chiefly 
regulated.  The  aftion  of  the  fun  only  ferves  to  maintain 
nearly  in  the  fame  date  the  Ann  of  the  total  heat,  by  re¬ 
pairing  through  the  day  the  lofs  it  fudains  through  the 
night,  and  at  all  times.  If  the  addition  be  greater  than 
the  lofs,  the  total  heat  will  increafe,  as  it  happens  in  dim¬ 
mer,  and  it  will  continue  to  accumulate  in  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  ;  but,  for  the  reafons  already  given,  this  accumula¬ 
tion  cannot  be  very  great  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  where 
the  Aimmit,  which  riles  high,  is  never  of  great  bulk.  1  ne 
lowed  date  of  the  thermometer  in  every  place  is  always  in 
proportion  to  the  heat  acquired  by  the  foil ;  and,  that  heat 
being  very  fmall  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  the  quantity 
added  to  it  by  the  fun  during  the  day  mud  be  compara¬ 
tively  greater;  and  the  accumulated  heat  will  be  more  in 
a  condition  to  receive  increafe  in  proportion  to  its  didance 
from  the  degree  which  it  cannot  pafs. 

“  Another  particular  obfervable  on  all  the  high  places  of 
the  Cordilleras,  and  w  hich  depends  on  the  fame  caufe,  is, 
that  when  we  leave  the  diade,  and  expofe  ourfelves  to  the 
fun-dune,  we  feel  a  much  greater  difference  than  we  do 
here  in  our  fine  days  when  the  weather  is  temperate.  Eve¬ 
ry  thing  contributes  at  Qmto  to  make  the  fun  exceedingly 
powerful :  a  Angle  dep  from  an  expofed  place  to  the  (hade 
gives  the  fenfation  of  cold  :  this  would  not  be  the  cafe  if 
the  quantity  of  heat  acquired  by  the  foil  were  more  confi¬ 
derable.  We  now  alfo  fee  why  the  fame  thermometer, 
put  fird  into  the  diade  and  then  in  the  fun,  does  not  un¬ 
dergo  the  fame  changes  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  In 
the  morning,  upon  Picliincha,  this  indrument  is  generally 
a  few  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  which  may  be  reck¬ 
oned  the  natural  temperature  of  the  place  ;  but,  when  du¬ 
ring  the  day  we  expofe  it  to  the  fun,  it  is  eafy  to  imagine 
that  the  efteft  mud  be  great,  and  much  more  than  double 
in  whatever  way  it  is  meafured.” 

This  theory  is  adopted  by  M.  Saufliire,  who  adds  the 
following  faft  to  prove  that  the  aftion  of  the  fun’s  rays,  con- 
'fidered  abftraftedly  and  independent  of  any  extrinlic  fource 
of  cold,  is  as  great  on  mountains  as  on  plains,  viz.  that  the 
power  of  burning  lenfes  and  mirrors  is  the  fame  at  all' 
heights.  To  afeertain  this  faft,  he  procured  a  burning- 
glafs  fo  weak  that  at  Geneva  it  would  juft  fet  Are  to  tin¬ 
der.  This  he  carried,  with  forne  of  the  fame  tinder,  to» 
the  top  of  mount  Saleve  (a  height  of  3000  feet)  ;  where 
it  not  only  produced  the  fame  effeft,  but  apparently  with 
greater  facility  than  on  the  plain.  Being  perfuaded  then, 
that  the  principal  lource  of  cold  on  the  tops  of  high  moun¬ 
tains  is  their  being  perpetually  furrounded  with  an  atmol- 
phere  which  cannot  be  much  heated  either  by  the  rays  of 
the  Am  on  account  of  its  tranfparency,  or  by  the  refl'eftion 
of  them  from  the  earth  by  reafon  of  its  didance,  he  wifhed 
to  know,  whether  the  direft  fohir  rays  on  the  top  of  a  high 
mountain  had  the  fame  power  as  on  the  plain,  while  the 
body  on  which  they  afted  was  placed  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  be  unaffefted  by  the  furrounding  air.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  he  indituted  a  fet  of  experiments,  from  which  he  drew 
the  following  conclufions,  viz.  that  a  difference  of  777  toi- 
fes  in  height,  diminiffies  the  heat  which  the  rays  of  the  fun 
are  able  to  communicate  to  a  body  expofed  to  the  exter¬ 
nal  air,  14°  of  the  thermometer;  that  it  diminidies  the 
heat  of  a  body  partially  expofed,  only  6°;  and  that  it 
augments  by  i°  the  heat  of  a  third  body  completely  de¬ 
fended  from  the  air. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  atmofphere,  though  fo  eflen- 
tially  neceflary  to  the  fiipport  of  fire,  is  foruehow  or  other 
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the  greateft  antagonift  of  heat,  and  mod  effectually  coun¬ 
teracts  the  operation  of  the  tolar  rays  in  producing  it. 
This  power  it  f'eems  to  exert  in  all  diltances,  at  the  furface 
as  well  as  in  the  higher  regions.  From  fome  experiments 
made  by  M.  Pifhet,  it  appears,  that  even  in  places  expo- 
fed  to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  the  heat,  at  five  feet  diftance 
from  the  ground,  is  greater  only  by  one  or  two  degrees 
than  at  fifty  feet  above  the  furface,  though  the  ground  was 
at  that  time  130  or  200  warmer  than  the  air  immediately 
in  contact  with  it.  Inconiiderable  as  this  difference  is, 
however,  it  does  not  hold  as  we  go  higher  up  ;  for,  if  it 
did,  the  cold  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  of  Saleve,  which 
is  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  would 
be  6 o°  greater  than  at  the  foot  of  it ;  whereas  in  reality  it 
is  only  io°.  In  the  night-time  the  cafe  is  reverfed ;  for 
the  ftratum  of  air,  at  five  feet  from  the  ground,  was  found 
by  M.  Pitlet  to  be  colder  than  that  at  fifty.  Betides  this, 
different  tfrata  of  the  atmofphere  are  found  to  polfefs  very 
different  and  variable  degrees  of  cold,  without  any  regard 
to  their  fituation  high  up  or  low  down.  In  the  year  1780, 
Dr.  Wilfon  of  Glafgow  found  a  very  remarkable  cold  ex¬ 
iting  clofe  to  the  furface  of  the  ground  ;  fo  that  the  ther¬ 
mometer,  when  laid  on  the  furface  of  the  (now,  funk  ma¬ 
ny  degrees  lower  than  one  fufpended  twenty-four  feet 
above  it.  It  has  been  likevvife  obferved,  that  in  clear 
weather,  though  the  furface  of  the  earth  be  then  moll;  li¬ 
able  to  be  heated  by  the  fun,  yet  after  that  is  let,  and  du¬ 
ring  the  night,  the  air  is  coldelt  near  the  ground,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  valleys.  Experiments  on  this  f’ubjedf  were 
made  for  a  whole  year  by  Mr.  James  Sex,  who  has  given 
an  account  of  them  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxxviii.  He 
fufpended  thermometers  (conftrudted  in  Inch  a  manner  as 
to  (hew  the  true  maximum  and  minimum  of  heat  that 
might  take  place  in  the  oblerver’s  abfence)  in  a  Ihady  nor¬ 
therly  afpeff,  and  at  different  heights,  in  the  open  air. 
One  of  thefe  was  placed  at  the  height  of  nine  feet,  and 
the  other  at  that  of  220  feet,  from  the  ground,  and  the 
obfervations  were  continued,  with  only  a  few  days  onfil- 
sion,  from  July  1784. to  July  1785.  The greateft  variations 
of  heat  were  in  October  and  June;  in  the  former  the  ther¬ 
mometers  generally  differed  molt  in  the  night,  and  in  the 
latter  moftly  in  the  day.  From  the  23th  to  the  2.8th  of 
OCfobcr,  the  heat  below,  in  the  night-time,  exceeded  in 
a  fntall  degree  the  heat  above  ;  at  which  time  there  was 
frequent  rain  mingled  with  hail.  From  the  1  ith  to  the 
14th,  and  alfo  on  the  31ft,  there  was  no  variation  at  all; 
during  which  time  likevvife  the  weather  was  rainy;  all  the 
reft  of  the  month  proving  clear,  the  air  below  was  found 
colder  than  that  above,  fometimes  by  nine  or  ten  degrees. 
In  the  month  of  June,  the  greateft  variations  took  place 
from  the  1  ith  to  the  1  5th,  and  from  the  23th  to  the  30th  ; 
and  at  both  thefe  times  there  appeared  to  be  two  currents 
of  wind,  the  upper  from  the  fouth-vveft  and  the  lower 
from  the  north-eaft.  Sometimes  thefe  were  rendered  vi- 
lible  by  clouds,  in  different  ftrata,  moving  in  different  di¬ 
rections;  and  fometimes  by  clouds  moving  in  a  contrary 
direction  to  a  very  lenfible  current  of  air  below.  On 
cloudy  nights  the  lowed  thermometer  fometimes  (hewed 
the  heat  to  be  a  degree  or  two  greater  than  the  upper  one; 
but  in  the  day-time  the  heat  below  conftantly  exceeded 
that  above  more  than  in  the  month  of  OCtober. 

To  determine  whether  the  nocturnal  refrigeration  was 
augmented  by  a  nearer  approach  to  the  earth,  two  ther¬ 
mometers  were  placed  in  the  tnidft  of  an  open  meadow, 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  near  Canterbury.  One  was  pla¬ 
ced  011  the  ground,  and  the  other  only  fix  feet  above  it. 
The  thermometer,  at  fix  feet  diftance  from  the  ground, 
agreed  nearly  with  the  former  at  nine  feet ;  but  the  noc¬ 
turnal  variations  were  found  to  correfpond  entirely  with 
the  clearnefs  or  the  cloudinefs  of  the  iky  :  and,  though  they 
did  not  always  happen  in  proportion  to  their  refpettive  al¬ 
titudes,  yet,  when  tiie  thermometers  differed  in  any  refpecr, 
that  on  the  ground  always  indicated  the  greateft  degree  of 
cold.  The  difference  betwixt  thefe  two  thermometers,  at 
the  itnall  diftance  of  fix  feet  from  each  other,  being  found 
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no  lefs  than  three  degrees  and  an  half,  the  number  of  ther¬ 
mometers  in  the  meadow  was  augmented  to  four.  One 
was  funk  in  the  ground,  another  placed  juft  upon  it,  and 
the  third  fufpended  at  three  feet  above  it.  Three  others 
were  placed  on  a  riling  ground  where  the  land  was  level 
with  the  cathedral  tower,  and  about  a  mile  diftant  from 
it.  One  of  thefe  was  likevvife  funk  in  the  ground,  ano¬ 
ther  placed  juft  upon  it,  and  a  third  fufpended  fix  feet 
above  it.  Witli  thefe  feven  thermometers,  and  the  two 
firlt  mentioned,  which  were  placed  in  the  city,  he  conti¬ 
nued  his  obfervations  for  twenty  days  ;  but,  as  the  wea¬ 
ther  happened  to  be  cloudy  during  the  whole  of  that  fpace, 
excepting  for  feven  or  eight  days,  no  confiderable  varia¬ 
tion  happened  excepting  on  thole  days.  The  refult  of  the 
experiments  was,  that  the  cold  was  generally  greater  in  the 
valley  than  on  the  hill ;  but  the  variations  between  the 
thermometers  on  the  ground  and  tliofe  fix  feet  above  them, 
were  often  as  great  on  the  hill  as  in  the  valley. 

Thus  it  was  perceived,  that  a  difference  of  temperature 
took  place  at  the  diftance  of  only  three  feet  from  the 
ground ;  but  live  length  of  the  thermometers  hitherto 
made  ufe  of  rendered  it  impoffible  to  make  any  experiment 
at  a  fmaller  diftance.  Two  new  ones,  therefore,  were 
formed  by  bending  down  the  large  tube,  the  body  or  bulb 
of  the  thermometer,  to  an  horizontal  pofition,  while  the 
ftem  remained  in  a  vertical  one;  by  which  method  the 
temperature  might  be  obferved  to  the  diftance  of  a  fingle 
inch.  Sometimes,  in  clear  weather,  thefe  two  horizontal 
thermometers  were  placed  in  the  open  air,  one  within  an 
inch  of  the  ground,  and  the  other  nine  incites  above  tt. 
When  the  variation  among  the  other  thermometers  was 
confiderable,  a  difference  was  likevvife  perceived  between 
thefe  ;  the  lower  one  fometimes  indicating  more  than  two 
degrees  lefs  heat  than  the  upper  one,  though  placed  fo 
near  each  other.  From  thefe  experiments  Mr.  Sex  con¬ 
cludes,  that  a  greater  diminution  of  heat  frequently  takes 
place  near  the  earth  in  the  night-time  than  at  any  altitude 
in  the  atmofphere,  within  the  limits  of  his  inquiry,  that 
is,  220  feet  from  the  ground  ;  and  at  fuch  times  the  great¬ 
eft  degrees  of  cold  are  always  met  with  near  the  furface 
of  the  earth.  This  is  a  conftant  and  regular  operation  of 
nature,  under  certain  circumltances  and  difpofttions  of  the 
atmofphere,  and  takes  place  at  all  feafons  of  the  year; 
and  this  difference  never  happens  in  any  confiderable  de¬ 
gree  but  when  the  air  is  ftill,  and  the  Iky  perfectly  un¬ 
clouded.  The  moifteft  vapour,  as  dews  and  fogs,  did  not 
at  all  impede,  but  rather  promote,  the  refrigeration.  In 
very  fevere  frol'ts,  when  the  air  frequently  depolits  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  frozen  vapour,  it  is  commonly  found  greateft;  but 
the  excefs  of  heat  which  in  the  day-time  was  found  at  the 
loweft  ftation  in  fummer,  diminifhed  in  winter  almoft  to 
nothing. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  a  thermometer,  included  in 
a  receiver,  always  links  when  the  air  begins  to  be  rarefied . 
This  has  been  thought  to  arife,  not  from  any  degree  of 
cold  thus  produced,  but  from  the  hidden  expanfion  of  the 
bulb  of  the  thermometer  in  confequence  of  the  removal 
of  the  atmofpherical  preflure.  But  from  fome  late  expe¬ 
riments  related,  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxxviii.  by  Mr.  Darwin, 
it  appears,  that  the  atmofphere  always  becomes  warm  by 
comprellion,  and  cold  by  dilatation  from  a  compreffed  (late. 
Thefe  experiments  were :  i.Theblaft  from  the  air-gun 
was  repeatedly  thrown  upon  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer, 
and  it  uniformly  funk  it  about  two  degrees.  In  making 
this  experiment,  the  thermometer  was  firmly  fixed  againft 
a  wall,  and  the  air-gun,  after  being  charged,  was  left  for 
an  hour  in  its  vicinity,  that  it  might  previouily  lofe  the 
heat  it  had  acquired  in  the  atft  of  charging;  the  air  was 
then  difeharged  in  a  continued  ftream  on  the  bulb  of  the 
thermometer,  with,  the  effect  already  mentioned.  2.  A 
thermometer  was  fixed  in  a  wooden  tube,  and  fo  applied 
to  the  receiver  of  an  air-gun,  that,  on  difehargihg  the  air 
by  means  of  a  ferew  prefling  on  the  valve  of  the  receiver, 
a  continued  ftream  of  air,  at  the  very  time  of  its  expan¬ 
lion,  palTed  over  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer.  This  ex¬ 
periment 
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periment  was  four  times  repeated,  and  the  thermometer 
uniformly  funk  from  five  to  feven  degrees.  During  the 
time  of  condenfation  there  was  a  great  difference  in  the 
heat,  as  perceived  by  the  hand,  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
condenfing  fyringe:  that  next  the  air- globe  was  almoft 
painful  to  the  touch;  and  the  globe  itfelf  became  hotter 
than  could  have  been  expefted  from  its  contaft  with  the 
fyringe.  “  Add  to  this  (fays  Mr.  Darwin),  that  in  explo¬ 
ding  an  air-gun  the  ft  ream  of  air  always  becomes  vilible, 
which  is  owing  to  the  cold  then  produced  precipitating  the 
vapour  it  contained;  and,  if  this  ftream  of  air  had  been 
previoufly  more  condenfed,  or  in  greater  quantity,  fo  as  not 
inftantly  to  acquire  heat  from  the  common  atmofphere  in 
its  vicinity,  it  would  probably  have  fallen  in  fnovv.”  3. 
A  thermometer  was  placed  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 
and,  the  air  being  haftily  exhaufted,  It  funk  two  or  three 
degrees ;  but  after  fonie  minutes  regained  its  former  fta- 
tion.  The  experiment  was  repeated  with  a  thermometer 
open  at  the  top,  fo  that  the  bulb  could  not  be  affefted  by 
any  diminution  of  the  external  preffure ;  but  the  refult 
was  the  fame.  Both  during  exhauftion  and  re-admiffion 
of  the  air  into  the  receiver,  a  fteam  was  regularly  obferv- 
ed  to  be  condenfed  on  the  (ides  of  the  glafs ;  which,  in 
both  cafes,  was  in  a  few  minutes  re-abforbed,  and  which 
appeared  to  be  precipitated  by  being  deprived  of  its  heat 
by  the  expanded  air.  4.  A  hole,  about  the  fize  of  a  crow- 
quill,  was  bored  into  a  large  air-veflel  placed  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  principal  pipe  of  the  water-works  of 
Derby.  There  are  four  pumps  worked  by  a  water-wheel, 
the  water  of  which  is  firft  thrown  into  the  lower-part  of 
this  air-veflel,  and  riles  from  thence  to  a  refervoir  about 
thirty-five  or  forty  feet  above  the  level ;  fo  that  tire  water 
in  this  veil'd  is  conftantly  in  a  ftate  of  compreffion.  Two 
thermometers  were  previoufly  fu (pended  on  the  leaden  air- 
velfel,  that  they  might  a  flu  me  the  temperature  of  it,  and, 
as  foon  as  the  hole  above-mentioned  was  opened,  had  their 
bulbs  applied  to  the  ftream  of  air  which  iflued  out;  the 
confequence  of  which  was,  that  the  mercury  funk  fome 
degrees  in  each. 

There  is  a  curious  phenomenon  obferved  in  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  Hiero,  conftrufted  011  a  very  large  fcale,  in  the 
Chemnifcenlian  mines  in  Hungary.  In  this  machine  the 
air,  in  a  large  veflel,  is  comprelfed  by  a  column  of  water 
260  feet  high ;  a  flop-cock  is  then  opened  ;  and  as  the  air 
ifliies  with  great  vehemence,  and  in  confequence  of  its 
previous  condenfation  becomes  immediately  much  expand¬ 
ed,  the  moifture  it  contains  is  not  only  precipitated,  as  in 
the  exhaufted  receiver  above-mentioned,  but  falls  dow  n  in 
a  fhower  of  fnow,  with  ilicles  adhering  to  the  nofe  of  the 
cock.  See  Phil.  Tran!',  vol.  lii.  From  this  phenomenon, 
as  well  as  the  four  experiments  above  related,  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win  thinks  “  there  is  good  reafon  to  conclude,  that,  in  all 
circumftances  where  air  is  mechanically  expanded,  it  be¬ 
comes  capable  of  attracting  the  fluid  matter  of  heat  from 
other  bodies  in  contact  with  it. 

“  Now  (continues  he),  as  the  vaft  region  of  air  which 
furrounds  our  globe  is  perpetually  moving  along  its  fur- 
face,  climbing  up  the  Tides  of  the  mountains,  and  descend¬ 
ing  into  the  valleys  ;  as  it  pafies  along  it  mult  be  perpetu¬ 
ally  varying  the  degree  of  heat  according  to  the  elevation 
of  the  country  it  traverfes :  for,  in  riling  to  the  fummits 
of  mountains,  it  becomes  expanded,  having  fo  much  of 
the  preffure  of  the  fuperincumbent  atmofphere  taken  away ; 
and,  when  thus  expanded,  it  attrafts  or  abforbs  heat  from 
the  mountains  in  contiguity  witli  it ;  and,  when  it  defeends 
into  the  valleys  and  is  comprelfed  into  lei's  compafs,  it 
again  gives  out  the  heat  it  has  acquired  to  the  bodies  it 
comes  in  contaft  with.  The  fame  thing  mull  happen  to 
the  higher  regions  of  the  atmofphere,  which  are  regions 
of  perpetual  froft,  as  has  lately  been  dilcovered  by  the 
aerial  navigators.  When  large  diftrifts  of  air,  from  the 
lower  parts  of  the  atmofphere,  are  railed  two  or  three 
miles  high,  they  become  fo  much  expanded  bv  the  great 
diminution  of  the  preffure  over  them,  and  thence  become 
fo  cold,  that  hail  or  fnow  is  produced  by  the  precipitation 
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of  the  vapour :  and  as  there  is,  in  thefe  high  regions  of 
the  atmofphere,  nothing  elfe  for  the  expanded  air  to-^ic- 
quire  heat  from  after  it  has  parted  with  its  vapour^,  the 
fame  degree  of  cold  continues  till  the  air,  on  descending  to 
the  earth,  acquires  its  former  ftate  of  condenfation  and  of 
warmth.  The  Andes,  almoft  under  tine  line,  refts  its  bale 
on  burning  fands  :  about  its  middle  height  is  a  moll  plea- 
fant  and  temperate  climate,  covering  an  extenfive  plain,  on 
which  is  built  the  city  of  Quito  :  while  its  forehead  is  en¬ 
circled  with  eternal  fnow,  perhaps  coeval  with  the  moun¬ 
tain.  Yet,  according  to  Don  Ulloa,  thefe  three  difeord- 
ant  climates  feldom  encroach  much  on  each  other’s  terri¬ 
tories.  The  hot  winds  below,  if  they  afeend,  become 
cooled  by  their  expanfion;  and  hence  they  cannot  afteft 
the  fnow  upon  the  fummit;  and  the  cold  winds  that  fweep 
the  fummit  become  condenfed  as  they  defeend,  and  of 
temperate  warmth  before  they  reach  the  fertile  plains  of 
Quko.” 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  afeertain  the  height 
to  which  the  atmofphere  is  extended  all  round  the  earth. 
Thefe  commenced  loon  after  it  was  difeovered,  by  means  of 
the  Torricellian  tube,  that  air  is  endued  with  weight  and 
preffure.  And  had  not  the  air  an  elaftic  power,  but  were 
it  every  where  of  the  fame  denjity,  from  the  furface  of  the 
earth  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  atmofphere,  like  water, 
which  is  equally  denfe  at  all  depths,  it  would  be  a  very 
eafy  matter  to  determine  its  height  from  its  denfity  and 
the  column  of  mercury  it  would  counterbalance  in  the  ba¬ 
rometer-tube :  for,  it  having  been  obferved,  that  the 
weight  of  the  atmofphere  is  equivalent  to  a  column  of 
thirty  inches  or  2^  feet  of  quicklilver,  and  the  denfity  of 
the  former  to  that  of  the  latter,  as  1  to  11040;  therefore 
the  height  of  the  uniform  atmofphere  would  be  11040 
times  feet,  that  is,  27600  feet,  or  little  more  than  5^ 
miles.  But  the  air,  by  its  elaftic  quality,  expands  and 
contrafts  ;  and  it  being  found,  by  repeated  experiments  in 
mod  nations  of  Europe,  that  the  (paces  it  occupies,  when 
comprelfed  by  different  weights,  are  reciprocally  propor¬ 
tional  to  thole  weights  themfelves;  or,  that  the  more  the 
air  is  preffed,  fo  much  the  lefs  fpace  it  takes  up;  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  air  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmofphere 
mult  grow  continually  more  and  more  rare,  as  it  attends 
higher;  and  indeed  that,  according  to  that  law,  it  mult  nc- 
cetiarily  be  extended  to  an  indefinite  height.  Now,  if  we 
fuppofe  the  height  of  the  whole  divided  into  innumerable 
equal  parts,  the  quantity  of- each  part  will  be  as  its  den¬ 
fity  ;  and,  the  weight  of  the  whole  incumbent  atmofphere 
being  alfo  as  its  denfity,  it  follows,  that  the  weight  of  the 
incumbent  air  is  every  where  as  the  quantity  contained  in 
the  (ubjaeent  part;  which  caufes  a  difference  between  the 
w  eights  ot  each  two  contiguous  parts  of  air.  But,  by  a 
theorem  in  arithmetic,  when  a  magnitude  is  continually 
diminiflied  by  the  like  part  of  itfelf,  and  the  remainders 
the  lame,  thefe  will  be  a  feries  of  continued  quantities  de- 
creafing  in  geometrical  progreflion:  therefore  if,  according 
to  the  fuppofition,  the  altitude  of  the  air,  by  the  addition 
of  new  parts  into  which  it  is  divided,  do  continually  in- 
creafe  in  arithmetical  progreflion,  its  denfity  will  be  dimi- 
nifhed,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  its  gravity  decreafed, 
in  continued  geometrical  proportion.  And  hence,  again, 
it  appears  that,  according  to  the  hypotlielis  of  the  denfity 
being  always  proportional  to  the  compreffing  force,  the 
height  of  the  atmofphere  mult  neceff'arily  be  extended  in¬ 
definitely.  And,  farther,  as  an  arithmetical  feries  adapted 
to  a  geometrical  one,  is  analogous  to  the  logarithms  of  the 
laid  geometrical  one;  it  follows  therefore,  that  the  alti¬ 
tudes  are  proportional  to  the  logarithms  of  the  denfities, 
or  weights  of  air ;  and  that  any  height  taken  from  the 
earth’s  furface,  which  is  the  difference  of  two  altitudes  t» 
the  top  of  the  atmofphere,  is  proportional  to  the  difference 
of  the  logarithms  of  the  two  denfities  there,  or  to  the  lo¬ 
garithm  of  the  ratio  of  thole  denfities,  or  their  correfpond- 
ing  compreffing  forces,  as  meafured  by  the  two  heights  of 
the  barometer  there.  This  law  was  firft  obferved  and  de- 
lnuaftrated  by  Dr.  Halley,  from  the  nature  of  the  hyper¬ 
bola  } 
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bola ;  and  afterwards  by  Dr.  Gregory,  by  means  of  the  lo¬ 
garithmic  curve.  See  Phil.Tranf.  No.clxxxi.  or  Abridg. 
vol.ii.  p.  13,  and  Greg.  Aftron.  lib.  v.  prop.  3.. 

It  is  now  eafy,  from  the  foregoing  property,  and  two  or 
three  experiments,  or  barometrical  obfervations,  made  at 
known  altitudes,  to  deduce  a  general  rule  to  determine 
the  abfolute  height  anfwering  to  any  denfity,  or  the  denfi- 
ty  anfwering  to  any  given  altitude  above  the  earth.  And 
accordingly,  calculations  were  made  upon  this  plan  by  ma¬ 
ny  philofophers,  particularly  by  the  French;  but,  it  hav¬ 
ing  been  fou*d  that  the  barometrical  obfervations  did  not 
correfpond  with  the  altitudes  as  meafured  in  a  geometri¬ 
cal  manner,  it  was  fufpeded,  that  the  upper  parts  of  the 
atmofpherical  regions  were  not  fubjeCt  to  the  fame  laws 
with  the  lower  ones,  in  regard  to  the  denfity  and  elafticity. 
And  indeed,  when  it  is  confidered  that  the  atmofphere  is 
a  heterogeneous  mafs  of  particles  of  all  forts  of  matter, 
fome  elaffic,  and  others  not,  it  is  not  improbable  but  this 
may  be  the  cafe,  at  leaft  in  the  regions  very  high  in  the  at- 
piofphere,  which  it  is  likely  may  more  copioufly  abound 
with  the  electrical  fluid.  Be  this  however  as  it  may,  it 
has  lately  been  difeovered,  that  the  law  above  given  holds 
very  well  for  all  fuch  altitudes  as  are  within  our  reach,  or 
as  far  as  to  the  tops  of  the  higheft  mountains  on  the  earth, 
when  a  correction  is  made  for  the  difference  of  the  heat  or 
temperature  of  the  air  only,  as  was  fully  evinced  by  M. 
de  Luc,  in  a  long  feries  of  obfervations,  in  which  he  de¬ 
termined  the  altitudes  of  hills  both  by  the  barometer,  and 
by  geometrical  meafurement,  from  which  he  deduced  a 
practical  rule  to  allow  for  the  difference  of  temperature. 
See  his  Treatife  on  the  Modifications  of  the  Atmofphere. 
Similar  rules  have  alio  been  deduced  from  accurate  expe¬ 
riments,  by  Sir  George  Shuckburgh  and  general  Roy,  both 
concurring  to  (hew,  that  fuch  a  rule  for  the  altitudes  and 
denfities  holds  true  for  all  heights  that  are  acceffible  to  us, 
when  the  elafticity  of  the  air  is  corrected  on  account  of  its 
denfity:  and  the  refult  of  their  experiments  (hewed,  that 
the  difference  of  the  logarithms  of  the  heights  of  the  mer¬ 
cury  in  the  barometer,  at  two  (fations,  when  multiplied  by 
xoooo,  is  equal  to  the  altitude  in  Englifh  fathoms,  of  the 
one  place  above  the  other;  that  is,  when  the  temperature 
of  the  air  is  about  310  or  320  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermome¬ 
ter  ;  and  a  certain  quantity  more  or  lefs,  according  as  the 
aCtual  temperature  is  different  from  that  degree. 

But  it  may  here  be  fhewn,  that  the  fame  rule  may  be 
deduced  independent  of  fuch  a  train  of  experiments  as 
thofe  above,  merely  by  the  denfity  of  the  air  at  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth  alone.  Thus,  let  D  denote  the  denfity 
of  the  air  at  one  place,  and  d  the  denfity  at  the  other ; 
both  meafured  by  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  barome¬ 
trical  tube  :  then  the  difference  of  the  altitude  between 
the  two  places  will  be  proportional  to  the  log.  of  D  —  the 

log.  of  d,  or  to  the  log.  of  — .  But,  as  this  formula  ex- 

a 

prefles  only  the  relation  between  different  altitudes,  and 
not  the  abfolute  quantity  of  them,  affume  fome  indeter¬ 
minate,  but  conftant,  quantity  k,  which  multiplying  the 

e-xpreflion  log.  — ,  may  be  equal  to  the  real  difference  of 


altitude  a\  that  is,  a-h-y  log.  of 


D 


Then,  to  deter¬ 


mine  the  value  of  the  general  quantity  kt  let  us  take  a 
rafe  in  which  we  know  the  altitude  a  which  correfponds  to 
a  known  denfity  d ;  as,  for  inffance,  taking  a—  1  foot,  or  1 
inch,  or  fome  fuch  fmall  altitude  :  then,  becaufe  the  den¬ 
fity  D  may  be  meafured  by  the  prelfure  of  the  whole  at¬ 
mofphere,  or  the  uniform  column  of  27600  feet,  when  the 
temperature  is  550;  therefore,  27600  feet  will  denotd  the 
denfity  D  at  the  lower  place,  and  27599  the  lefs  denfity  d 
at  1  foot  above  it;  confequently,  i=^x  log.  of  f-f|-§At 
which,  by  the  nature  of  logarithms,  is  nearly  —  k  x 

'"'2^600  '  ’  °r  war^nd  hence  we  find  ^=63551 


feet ;  which  gives  11s  this  formula  for  any  altitude  a  in 

D 

general,  viz.  a~6 3551  x  log.  of—,  or  0=6355*  x  log.  of 

M  M 

feet,  or  10592 x  log.  of  —  fathoms;  where  M  denote# 
m 

the  column  of  mercury  in  the  tube  at  the  lower  place,  and 
n  that  at  the  upper.  This  formula  is  adapted  to  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  air  550:  but  it  has  been  found,  by  the 
experiments  of  Sir  George  Shuckburgh  and  general  Roy, 
that,  for  every  degree  of  the  thermometer  different  from 
550,  the  altitude  a  will  vary  by  its  435th  part ;  hence,  ir 
we  would  change  the  faftoi  /:  from  10592  to  10000,  be¬ 
caufe  the  difference  592  is  the  18th  part  of  the  whole  fac¬ 
tor  10592,  and  becaufe  18  is  the  24th  part  of  435  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  change  of  temperature,  anfwering  to  the  change 
of  the  factor /:,  is  24°,  which  reduces  the  550  to  31°.  So 
M 

that,  <z=ioooox  log.  of  —  fathoms,  is  the  eafieff  expref- 

7)1  * 

fion  for  the  altitude,  and  anfwers  for  the  temperature  of 
310,  or  very  nearly  the  freezing  point :  and  for  every  de¬ 
gree  above  that,  the  refult  muff  be  increafed  by  fo  many 
times  its  435th  part,  and  diminifhed  when  below  it. 

From  this  theorem  it  follows,  that,  at  the  height  of  3J: 
miles,  the  denfity  of  the  atmofphere  is  nearly  2  times  ra¬ 
rer  than  it  is  at  the  furface  of  the  earth;  at  the  height  of 
7  miles,  4  times  rarer  ;  and  fo  on,  according  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  : 


it  in  miles. 

Number  o£  times 

3§ 

2 

7 

4 

14 

1 6 

21 

64 

28 

256 

35 

1024 

42 

4°9& 

49 

16384 

56 

6553<> 

63 

262144 

70 

1048576 

And,  by  purfuing  the  calculations  in  this  table,  it  might 
be  eafily  fhewn,  that  a  cubic  inch  of  the  air  we  breathe 
would  be  fo  much  rarefied  at  the  height  of  500  miles,  that 
it  would  fill  a  fphere  equal,  in  diameter  to  the  orbit  of  Sa¬ 
turn.  Hence  we  may  perceive  how  very  foon  the  air  be¬ 
comes  fo  extremely  rare  and  light,  as  to  be  utterly  imper¬ 
ceptible  to  all  experience;  and  that  hence,  if  all  the  pla¬ 
nets  have  fuch  atmofpheres  as  our  earth,  they  wilf,  at  the 
difiances  of  the  planets  from  one  another,  be  fo  extremely 
attenuated,  as  to  give  no  fenfible  refiftance  to  the  planets 
in  their  motion  round  the  fun  for  many,  perhaps  hundreds 
or  thoufands  of  ages  to  come.  Even  at  the  height  of 
about  fifty  miles,  it  is  fo  rare  as  to  have  no  fenfible  effect 
on  the  rays  of  light:  for  it  was  found  by  Kepler,  and  De 
la  Hire  after  him,  who  computed  the  height  of  the  fenfible 
atmofphere  from  the  duration  of  twilight,  and  from  the 
magnitude  of  the  terrefirial  fhadow  in  lunar  eclipfes,  that 
the  efteft  of  the  atmofphere  to  refleCt  and  intercept  the 
light  of  the  fun  is  only  fenfible  to  the  altitude  of  between 
forty  and  fifty  miles :  and  at  that  altitude  we  may  eolleCt, 
from  what  has  been  already  faid,  that  the  aiF  is  above 
10,000  times  rarer  than  at  the  furface  of  the  earth.  It  is 
well  known,  that  the  twilight  begins  and  ends  when  the 
centre  of  the  fun  is  about  180  below  the  horizon,  or  only 
17 0  27',  by  fubtraCting  33'  for  refraction,  which  raifes  the 
fun  fo  much  higher  than  he  would  be.  And  a  ray  coming 
from  the  fun  in  that  pofition,  and  entering  the  earth’s  at¬ 
mofphere,  is  refraCted  and  bent  into  a  curve-line  in  paffing 
through  it  to  the  eye. 

M.  de  la  Hire  took  great  pains  to  demonftrate,  that, 
fuppofing  the  denfity  of  the  atmofphere  proportional  to  its 
weight,  this  curve  is  a  cycloid  :  he  alfo  fays,  that,  if  the 
ray  be  a  tangent  to  the  atmofphere,  the  diameter  of  its  ge¬ 
nerating  circle  will  be  the  height  of  the  atmofphere;  and 

that 
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that  this' diameter  increafes,  till  at  lad,  when  the  rays  are 
perpendicular,  it  becomes  infinite,  or  the  circle  degenerates 
into  a  right  line.  This  reafoning  fuppofes  that  the  retract¬ 
ing  furface  of  the  atmofphere  is  a  plane  ;  but  fince  it  is 
in  reality  a  curve,  he  obferves  that  thefe  tycloids  become 
in  fact  epicycloids.  But  Herman  detedted  the  error  of 
M.  de  la  Hire,  and  (hewed  that  this  curve  is  infinitely  ex- 
tended,  and  has  an  afymptote.  And  it  isobferved  by  Dr. 
Brook  Taylor,  in  his  Methodus  Increm.  p.168,  &c.  that 
this  curve  is  one  of  the  mod  intricate  and  perplexed  that 
can  well  be  propofed.  The  fame  ingenious  author  com¬ 
putes,  that  the  refractive  power  of  the  air  is  to  the  force 
of  gravity  at  the  furface  of  the  earth,  as  320,000,000  to  1. 

Confidering  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  atmofphere  at  on¬ 
ly  forty  or  fifty  miles  in  height,  it  feems  to  be  furpriziug 
that  fome  meteors  fhould  be  inflamed  at  fuch  great  heights 
as  they  have  been  feen.  A  very  remarkable  one  of  this 
kind  was  obferved  by  Dr.  Halley  in  the  month  of  March 
1719,  the  altitude  of  which  he  computed  at  between  fix- 
ty-nine  and  feventy-three  and  an  half  Englifh  miles  ;  its 
diameter  2800  yards,  or  more  than  a  mile  and  an  half ;  and 
its  velocity  about  350  miles  in  a  minute.  Others,  appa¬ 
rently  of  the  fame  kind,  but  whofe  altitude  and  velocity 
were  ftill  greater,  have  been  obferved  ;  particularly  that 
very  remarkable  one,  of  Auguft  18,  1783,  whofe  difiance 
from  the  earth  could  not  be  lefs  than  ninety  miles,  its  di¬ 
ameter  at  leaft  as  large  as  the  former,  while  its  velocity  was 
certainly  not  lefs  than  1000  miles  in  a  minute.  Now,  from 
analogy  of  reafoning,  it  feems  very  probable,  that  the  me¬ 
teors  which  appear  at  fuch  great  heights  in  the  air,  are  not 
effentially  different  from  thofe  which  are  feen  on  or  near 
the  furface  of  the  earth.  The  difficulty  with  regard  to 
the  former  is,  that,  at  the  great  heights  above-mentioned, 
the  atmofphere  ought  not  to  have  any  denfity  fufficient  to 
fupport  flame,  or  to  propagate  found  ;  and  yet  fuch  me¬ 
teors  are  commonly  fucceeded  by  one  explofion  or  more, 
and  it  is  faid  are  even  fometimes  accompanied  with  a  hif- 
fing  noife  as  they  pafs  over  our  heads.  The  meteor  of 
1719  was  not  only  very  bright,  feeming  for  a  fliort  time 
to  turn  night  into  day,  but  was  attended  with  an  explo- 
fion  heard  over  all  the  ifland  of  Britain,  caufing  a  violent 
concuffion  in  the  atmofphere,  and  feeming  to  (hake  the 
earth  itfelf.  And  yet,  in  the  regions  in  which  this  me¬ 
teor  moved,  the  air  ought  to  have  been  300,000  times 
rarer  than  that  of  the  air  we  breathe,  or  1000  times  rarer 
than  the  vacuum  commonly  made  by  a  good  air-pump. 
Dr.  Halley  offers  a  conjedture,  indeed,  that  the  vaft  mag¬ 
nitude  of  fuch  bodies  might  compenfate  for  the  thinnefs 
of  the  medium  in  which  they  moved.  But  appearances 
of  this  kind  are,  by  fome  others,  attributed  to  electricity  ; 
though  the  circumftances  of  them  cannot  be  reconciled  to 
that  caufe ;  for  the  meteors  move  with  all  different  degrees 
of  velocity;  and,  though  the  eledtrical  fire  eafily  pervades 
the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump,  yet  it  doe*  not  in  that  cafe 
appear  in  bright  well-defined  (parks,  as  in  the  open  air, 
but  rather  in  long  dreams  refembling  the  aurora  borealis  ; 
and  from  fome  late  experiments  it  has  been  concluded  that 
the  eledtric  fluid  cannot  even  penetrate  a  perfedt  vacuum. 

It  has  been  obferved  above,  that  the  atmofphere  has  a 
refradtive  power,  by  which  the  rays  of  light  are  bent  from 
the  right-lined  diredtion,  as  in  the  cafe  of  twilight;  and 
many  other  experiments  manrfeft  the  fame  virtue,  which 
is  the  caufe  of  many  phenomena.  Alhazen,  the  Arabian, 
who  lived  about  the  year  1100,  was  more  inquifitive  into 
the  nature  of  refraction  than  former  writers.  But  neither 
Alhazen,  nor  his  follower  Vitella,  knew  any  thing  of  its  juft 
quantity,  which  was  not  known,  to  any  tolerable  degree 
of  exadtnefs,  till  Tycho  Brahe,  with  great  diligence,  fet¬ 
tled  it.  But  neither  did  Tycho  nor  Kepler  difcover  in 
what  manner  the  rays  of  light  were  refradted  by  the  at¬ 
mofphere.  Tycho  thought  the  refraction  was  chiefly 
caufed  by  denfe  vapours,  very  near  the  earth’s  furface  : 
while  Kepler  placed  the  caufe  wholly  at  the  top  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere,  which  he  thought  was  uniformly  deufe  ;  and 
Vo l.  II.  No.  84. 
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thence  he  determined  its  altitude  to  be  little  more  titan 
that  of  the  higheft  mountains.  But  the  true  conftitution 
of  the  denliiy  of  the  atmofphere,  deduced  afterwards 
from  the  Torricellian  .experiment,  afforded  ajufter  idea' 
of  thefe  refradtions,  efpecially  after  it  appeared,  by  a  re¬ 
petition  of  Mr.  Lowthord’s  experiment,  that  the  retrac¬ 
tive  power  of  the  air  is  proportional  to  its  denfity.  By 
this  variation  in  the  denfity  and  refractive  power  of  the 
air,  a  ray  of  light,  in  palling  through  the  atmofphere,  is 
continually  refradted  at  every  point,  and  thereby  made  to 
defcribe  a  curve,  and  not  a  ftraight  line,  as  it  would  have 
done  were  there  no  atmofphere,  or  were  its  denfity  uni¬ 
form  ;  as  is  (hewn  under  Astronomy. 

The  atmofphere  has  alio  a  refledtive  power;  and  this 
power  is  the  means  by  which  objedts  are  enlightened  fo 
uniformly  on  all  Tides.  The  want  of  this  power  would 
occafion  a  ftrange  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  things  ; 
the  ffiadows  of  which  would  be  fo  very  dark,  and  their 
fides  enlightened  by  the  fun  fo  very  bright,  that  probably 
we  could  fee  no  more  of  them  than  their  bright  halves ; 
fo  that  for  a  view  of  the  other  halves,  we  muft  turn  them 
half  round,  or,  if  immoveable,  muft  wait  till  the  fun  could 
come  round  upon  them.  Such  a  pellucid  unrefledtive  at¬ 
mofphere  would  indeed  have  been  very  commodious  for 
aftronomical  obfervations  on  the  courfe  of  the  fun  and  pla¬ 
nets  among  the  fixed  ftars,  vifible  by  day  as  well  as  by 
night  ;  but  then  fuch  a  fudden  tranlition  from  darkaefs  to 
light,  and  from  light  to  darknefs,  immediately  upon  the 
riling  and  fetting  of  the  fun,  without  any  twilight,  and 
even  upon  turning  to  or  from  the  fun  at  noon-day,  would 
have  been  ,  very  inconvenient  and  injurious  to  our  eyes. 
However,  though  the  atmofphere  be  greatly  alliftant  ifi 
the  illumination  of  objedts,  yet  it  muft  alfo  be  obferved 
that  it  flops  a  great  deal  of  light.  By  M.  Bouguer’s  ex¬ 
periments,  it  feems  that  the  light  of  the  moon  is  often 
2000  times  weaker  in  the  horizon  than  at  the  altitude  of 
fixty-fix  degrees  ;  and  that  the  proportion  of  her  light  at 
the  altitudes  of  fixty-fix  and  nineteen  degrees,  is  about  3 
to  2 ;  and  the  lights  of  the  fun  muft  bear  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion  to  each  other  at  thofe  heights  ;  which  Bouguer 
made  choice  of,  as  being  the  meridian  heights  of  the  fun, 
at  the  fummer  and  winter  folftices,  in  the  latitude  of  Croific 
in  France;  effects  that  are  folely  produced  by  the  matter 
or  fubftance  of  the  atmofphere. 

ATMOSPHE'RIC AL,  adj.  Confiding  of  the  atmo¬ 
fphere  ;  belonging  to  the  atmofphere. — We  did  not  men¬ 
tion  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  atmofpherical  cylinder,  as 
a  part  of  the  weight  refilled.  Boyle. 

AT'MUS,yi  [ciTf/.oj,  from  to  breathe.]  Vapour, 
breath,  flatus. 

ATO'CIA,^  [«Toxia,  from  a  neg.  and  tixtco,  to  bring 
forth.]  Inability  to  bring  forth  children.  Difficult  labour, 

ATO'CUS,/  [a tcixo;,  from  a.  neg.  and  rixTo,  to  bring 
forth.]  Barren;  not  able  to  procreate. 

ATOL'LI,y.  A  fort  of  pap,  made  of  the  meal  of  maize 
and  water,  which  the  Indians  mix  with  their  chocolate. 

ATOL'MI  A,yi  [arci/y.ia,  from  «  neg.  and  to^ccu,  to 
dare.]  Diffidence,  dejedtion  of  mind. 

ATOM,  f.  [ atome ,  Fr.  atomus,  Lat.  of  are/*©-,  of  at 
priv.  and  Tty.uo,  Gr.  to  cut  or  divide.]  Such  a  fmall  par¬ 
ticle  as  cannot  be  phyfically  divided  :  and  thefe  are  the 
firft  rudiments,  or  the  component  parts,  of  all  bodies. — 
Innumerable  minute  bodies  are  called  atoms ,  becaufe,  by 
reafon  of  their  perfedt  folidity,  they  were  really  indiviu- 
ble.  Ray. 

See  plaftic  nature  working  to  this  end, 

The  Angle  atoms  each  to  other  tend, 

Attradt,  attradted  to,  the  next  in  place 

Form’d  and  impell’d  its  neighbour  to  embrace.  Pope. 

Any  thing  extremely  fmall. — It  is  as  eafy  to  count  atomsa 
as  to  refolve  the  propofitions  of  a  lover.  Shakefpeare. 

ATO'MICAL,  adj.  Confiding  of  atoms. — Vitrified  and 
pellucid  bodies  are  clearer  in  their  continuities,  than  in 
6  G  powders 
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powders  and  a/otf/fca/divifions.  Brown. — Relating  to  atoms. 

• — Vacuum  is  another  principal  doctrine  of  the  atomical  phi- 
lofophy.  Bentley. 

Atomical  Philosophy,  or  the  doctrine  of  atoms,  is 
a  fyftem  which,  from  the  hypothefis  that  atoms  are  endued 
with  gravity  and  motion,  accounted  for  the  origin  and 
formation  of  things.  This  philofophy  was  firit  broached  by 
Mofchus,  fome  time  before  the  Trojan  war;  but  was 
much  cultivated  and  improved  by  Epicurus  ;  whence  it  is 
denominated  the  Epicurean  Philofophy. 

A'TOMlST,yi  One  that  holds  the  atomical  philofo¬ 
phy,  or  doftrine  of  atoms. — The  atomijls,  who  define  mo¬ 
tion  to  be  a  paffage  from  one  place  to  another,  what  do 
they  more  than  put  one  fynonymous  word  foranother  ?  Locke. 

To  ATO'NE,  v.  n.  [from  at  one,  as  the  etymolygilfs  re¬ 
mark,  to  be  at  one,  is  the  fame  as  to  be  in  concord.  This  de¬ 
rivation  is  much  confirmed  by  the  following  palfage  of 
Shakefpeare,  and  appears  to  be  the  fenfe  ftill  retained  in 
Scotland.]  To  agree  ;  to  accord. 

He  and  Aufidus  can  no  more  atone. 

Than  violentefl  contrariety.  Shakefpeare. 

To  fland  as  an  equivalent  for  fomething  ;  and  particu¬ 
larly  ufed  of  expiatory  faerifices,  with  the  particle  for  be¬ 
fore  the  thing  for  which  fomething  elfe  is  given. — The 
good  intention  of  a  man  of  weight  and  worth,  or  a  real 
friend,  feldom  atones  for  the  uneafinefs  produced  by  his 
grave  reprefentations.  Locke. 

His  virgin  fword  ALgyfthus’  veins  imbru’d  ; 

The  murd’rer  fell,  and  blood  aton'd  for  blood.  Pope. 

To  Atone,  v.  a.  To  reduce,  to  concord. — If  any  con¬ 
tention  arofe,  he  knew  none  fitter  to  be  their  judge,  to 
atone  and  take  up  their  quarrels,  but  himfelf.  Drummond. 
— To  expiate  ;  to  anfwer  for. 

Soon  fhould  yon  bonders  ceale  their  haughty  ftrife, 

Or  each  atone  his  guilty  love  with  life.  Pope. 

ATO'NEMENT,yi  Agreement;  concord.  Expiation; 
expiatory  equivalent :  with  for. — And  the  Levites  were 
purified,  and  Aaron  made  an  atonement  for  them  to  cleanfe 
them.  Numbers. — Surely  it  is  not  a  fufficient  atonement  for 
the  writers,  that  they  profefs  loyalty  to  the  government, 
and  fpnnkle  fome  arguments  in  favour  of  the  didenters, 
and,  under  the  fhelrerof  popular  politics  and  religion,  un¬ 
dermine  the  foundations  of  all  piety  and  virtue.  Swift. 

A'TONY,  f.  [from  a  neg.  reivu,  to  ftretch.]  Deleft  of 
mufcular  pow  er.  Relaxation,  laxity,  debility,  or  diftem- 
perature.  This  word  was  much  in  ufe  among  the  metho¬ 
dic  feet,  who  aferibed  the  caufes  of  all  diltempers  to  re¬ 
laxation,  ftricture,  or  a  mixture  of  thefe.  It  is  generally 
fynonymous  with  palfy. 

ATOO'I,  or  Attow'i,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Illands, 
dilcovered  by  captain  Cook,  (ituated  in  lat.  21.  57.  N.  Ion. 
aoo.  20.  E.  Greenwich.  Towards  the  north-eaft  and 
north-weft,  the  face  of  the  country  is  ragged  and  broken ; 
but  to  the  fouthward  it  is  more  even.  The  hills  rife  from 
the  fea-fide  w  ith  a  gentle  acclivity,  and  at  a  little  diftance 
back  are  covered  with  wood.  Its  produce  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  other  illands  of  this  clufter  ;  but  its  inha¬ 
bitants  greatly  excel  in  the  management  of  their  planta¬ 
tions.  In  the  low  grounds,  contiguous  to  the  bay  wherein 
our  navigators  anchored,  thefe  plantations  were  regularly 
divided  by  deep  ditches;  the  fences  were  formed  with  a 
neatnefs  approaching  to  elegance,  and  the  roads  through 
them  were  finilhed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  would  have  re¬ 
flected  credit  even  on  an  European  engineer. 

The  jftand  is  about  300  miles  in  circumference.  The 
road,  or  anchoring-place,  is  on  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  the 
the  illand,  about  two  leagues  from  the  weft  end,  before  a 
village  named  Wymoa.  As  far  as  was  founded,  the  bank 
w'as  free  from  rocks ;  except  to  the  eaftvvard  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  where  there  projects  a  ftioal  on  which  are  fome  rocks 
and  breakers.  This  road  is  fomewhat  expofed  to  the  trade- 
wind  ;  notwithftanding  which  defedt,  it  is  far  from  being 
a  bad  ftation,  and  greatly  fu  peri  or  to  thofe  which  neceftity 
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continually  obliges  ftiips  to  ufe,  in  countries  where  the 
winds  are  not  only  more  variable  but  more  boifterous  • 
as  at  Maderia,  Teneriffe,  the  Azores,  &c.  The  water 
in  the  neighbourhood  is  excellent,  and  may  be  conveyed 
w  ith  eafe  to  the  boats.  But  no  wood  can  be  cut  at  any 
convenient  diftance,  unlefs  the  iflanders  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  part  with  the  few  etooa  trees  fordia  febefina)  that 
grow  about  their  villages,  ora  fpecies  called  dooe  dooe, 
which  grows  farther  up  the  country.  The  ground,  from 
the  wooded  part  to  the  fea,  is  covered  with  an  excellent 
kind  of  grafs,  about  two  feet  in  height,  which  fometimes 
grows  in  tufts,  and  appeared  capable  of  being  converted 
into  abundant  crops  of  fine  hay.  But  on  this  extenfive 
fpace  not  even  a  fhrub  grows  up  naturally.  Befides  taro, 
the  fweet  potatoe,  and  other  fimilar  vegetables  ufed  by  our 
crews  as  refreftiments,  among  which  were  at  leaft  five  or 
fix  varieties  of  plantains,  the  illand  produces  bread-fruit; 
which,  however,  feems  to  be  fcarce.  There  are  alfo  a  few 
cocoa  palms ;  fome  yams  ;  the  kappe  of  the  Friendly 
iflands,  or  Virginian  arum  ;  the  etooa  tree,  and  odorife'- 
rous  gardenia,  or  cape  jafmine.  Our  people  alfo  met'with 
feveral  trees  of  the  dooe  dooe,  that  bear  the  oily  nuts, 
which  are  ftuck  upon  a  kind  of  fkewer  and  made  ufe  of  as 
candles.  There  is  a  fpecies  of  fide,  or  Indian  mallow  ; 
alfo  the  morinda  citrifolia,  which  is  here  called  none-,  a 
fpecies  of  convolvulus;  the  ava  or  intoxicating  pepper, 
befides  great  quantities  of  gourds. 

The  lcarlet  birds,  which  were  brought  for  fale,  were 
never  met  with  alive;  but  one  fmall  one  was  feen,  about 
the  fize  of  a  canary  bird,  of  a  deep  crimfon  colour;  alfo 
a  large  owl,  two  brown  hawks  or  kites,  and  a  wild  duck. 
Other  birds  were  mentioned  by  the  natives;  among  which 
were  the  otoo,  or  bluilh  heron,  and  the  torata,  a  fort  of 
whimbrel.  It  is  probable  that  thefe  fpecies  of  birds  are 
numerous,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  quantity  of  fine  yellow, 
green,  and  fmall  velvet-like  blackilh,  feathers  ufed  upon 
the  cloaks  and  other  ornaments  worn  by  thefe  people.  Fifb, 
and  other  productions  of  the  fea,  were  to  appearance  not 
various.  The  only  tame  or  domeftic  animals  found  here 
were  hogs,  dogs,  and  fowls,  which  were  all  of  the  fame 
kind  that  had  been  met  with  at  the  illands  of  the  South 
Pacific. 

The  inhabitants  of  Atooi  are  of  the  middle  fize,  and  in 
general  ftoutly  made.  Their  vilage,  particularly  that  of 
the  women,  is  fometimes  round,  but  others  have  it  Ion" ; 
nor  can  it  be  juftly  faid  that  they  are  diftinguifhed  as°a 
nation  by  any  general  caft  of  countenance.  Their  complex¬ 
ion  is  nearly  of  a  nut-brown;  but  fome  individuals  are  of  a 
darker  hue.  They  are  far  from  being  ugly,  and  have,  to 
all  appearance,  few  natural  deformities  of Cany  kind.  Their 
fkin  is  not  very  foft  nor  ftiining  ;  but  their  eyes  and  teeth 
are,  for  the  moft  part,  pretty  good.  Their  hair  in  gene¬ 
ral  is  ftraight ;  and  though  its  natural  colour  is  ufually 
black,  they  (lain  it,  as  at  the  Friendly  and  other  illands. 
They  are  active,  vigorous,  and  moft  expert  fwimmers ; 
leaving  their  canoes  upon  the  moft  frivolous  occafion,  div¬ 
ing  under  them,  and  fwimming  to  others,  though  at  a  con- 
fiderable  diftance.  Women  with  infants  at  the  breal^, 
when  the  furf  was  fo  high  as  to  prevent  their  landing  in 
the  canoes,  frequently  leapt  over-board,  and  fwam  to  the 
lhore,  without  endangering  their  little  ones.  They  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  of  a  frank  cheerful  difpofition  ;  and  are 
equally  free  from  the  fickle  levity  which  charaHerifes  the 
inhabitants  of  Otaheite,  and  the  fedate  caft  which  is  ob- 
fervable  among  many  of  thofe  of  Tongataboo.  They  feem 
to  cultivate  a  focial  intercourfe  with  each  other  ;  and,  ex¬ 
cept  the  propenlity  to  thieving,  which  is  as  it  were  innate 
in  moft  of  the  people  in  thofe  feas,  they  appeared  extreme¬ 
ly  friendly.  It  was  pleafing  to  obferve  with  what  affection 
the  women  managed  their  infants,  and  with  what  alacrity 
the  men  contributed  their  aftiftance  in  fuch  a  tender  office  ; 
thus  diftinguilhing  themfelves  from  thofe  favages  who  con- 
lid  er  a  wife  and  child  as  things  rather  neceffary  than  defi- 
rable  or  worthy  of  their  regard  and  efteem.  From  the 
numbers  that  were  feen  aftembled  at  every  village  in  coaft- 
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ing  along,  it  was  conjectured  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
ifland  amount  to  upwards  of  50,000. 

ATOP',  adv.  [from  a  and  top.]  On  the  top  ;  at  the 

top.. _ What  is  extracted  by  water  from  coffee  is  the  oil, 

which  often  fvvims  atop  of  the  decoCtion.  Arbuthnot. 

A'TOPUS,/.  [aroTro?,  from  et.  priv.  tot to?,  place.]  Ab- 
furd,  irregular  ;  applied  to  the  behaviour  of  infane  or  de¬ 
jected  perfons. 

ATOU'GIA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Eftramadura,  fituated  on  an  eminence  near  the  fea,  oppofite 
the  rocks  called  Barlings,  or  Burlings  :  two  miles  and  a 
half  E.  Peniche. 

ATRABILA'RIAN,  adj.  [from  atra  bilis,  Lat.  black 
choler.]  Melancholy;  replete  with  black  choler. — The 
atrabilarian  conftitution,  or  a  black,  vifcous,  pitchy,  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  fluids,  makes  all  fecretions  difficult  and  (par¬ 
ing.  Arbuthnot. 

ATR  ABILA'RIOUS,  adj.  Melancholic. — The  blood, 
deprived  of  its  due  proportion  of  ferutn,  or  finer  and  more- 
volatile  parts,  is  atrabilarious ;  whereby  it  is  rendered 
grofis,  black,  unCtuous,  and  earthly.  Quincy, 

ATRABILA'RIOUSNESS,  f.  The  date  of  being  me¬ 
lancholy  ;  repletion  with  melancholy. 

A'TRA  BI'LIS,/.  Ater  fuccus  ;  bilis  atra  ;  mercuri- 
alis  ;  black  bile,  or  melancholy.  According  to  the  an¬ 
cients  it  hath  a  two-fold  origin  :  id,  From  the  grotter 
parts  of  the  blood,  and  this  they  called  the  melancholy  hu¬ 
mour.  adly,  From  yellow  bile  being  highly  concocted. 
Dr.  Percival  in  his  E days  Med.  and  Exp.  fuggeds,  that 
it  is  the  gall  rendered  acrid  by  dagnation  in  the  gall-blad¬ 
der,  and  vifcid  by  the  abforption  of  its  fluid  pans.  Bile 
in  this  date  difc barged  into  the  duodenum,  occafions  uni> 
verfal  didurbance  and  diforder,  until  it  is  evacuated  ;  it 
occafions  violent  vomiting,  or  purging,  or  both,  and  pre¬ 
vious  to  this  the  pulfe  is  quick,  the  head  aches,  a  deli¬ 
rium  comes  on,  a  hiccough,  intenfe  third,  inward  heat, 
and  a  fetid  breath.  Some  defcribe  this  kind  of  bile  as 
being  acid,  harffi,  corroding,  and,  when  poured  on  the 
ground,  bubbling  up,  and  raffing  the  earth  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  ferment.  Dr.  Percival  fays,  that  by  the  Life  of 
the  infuf.  fens  limoniat.  warmed  with  the  tincl.  col u mb. 
he  had  checked  the  vomitings  occafioned  by  this  matter. 

A'TRA  D'lES,  f.  In  antiquity,  denotes  a  fatal  day 
whereon  the  Romans  received  fome  memorable  defeat. 
The  word  literally  imports  a  black  day  ;  a  denomination 
taken  from  the  colour  ;  which  is  the  emblem  of  death  and 
mourning.  Whence ‘the  Thracians  had  a  cudomof  mark¬ 
ing  all  their  happy  days  with  white  [tones  or  calculi,  and 
their  unhappy  days  w  ith  black  ones  ;  which  they  call,  at 
the  clofe  of  each  day,  into  an  urn.  At  the  perlon’s  death 
the  (tones  were  taken  out  ;  and  from  a  comparifon  of  the 
numbers  of  each  complexion,  a  judgment  was  made  of 
the  felicity  or  infelicity  of  his  courfe  of  life.  The  dies 
atra,  or  atri,  were  afterwards  denominated  nefajli  and  poj. 
teri.  Such  in  particular  was  the  day  when  the  tribunes 
were  defeated  by  the  Gauls  at  the  river  Allia,  and  loft  the 
city  ;  alfo  that  whereon  the  battle  of  Cannae  was  fought; 
and  feveral  others  marked  in  the  Roman  calendar,  as  atra 
or  unfortunate.  From  this  ciffiom  is  molt  probably  de¬ 
rived  the  prefent  mode  of  balloting  with  black  and  white 
balls ;  and  wherein  the  candidate  who  is  fo  unfortunate  as 
not  to  fucceed,  is  faid  to  be  black-balled. 

ATRAC'TYLIS,  [  [alpd.xlog3  a  fpindle.]  Distaff- 
thistle.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  fyngenelia,  or¬ 
der  polygamia  aequalis,  natural  order  of  compound  flowers. 
The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  outer  many-leaved, 
linear,  larger,  roughened,  permanent,  imprifoning  the  com¬ 
mon  one ;  common  ovate,  imbricate ;  the  fcales  oblong, 
very  many,  lanceolate,  converging,  unarmed.  Corolla: 
compound  radiate ;  corollules  hermaphrodite  numerous, 
tubular  in  the  dilk  :  hermaphrodite  ligulate  in  the  ray  ; 

{iroper  :  of  the  dilk  funnel-form,  five-cleft  :  of  the  ray 
igulate,  flat,  five-toothed.  Stamina  :  filaments  five,  ca¬ 
pillary,  v$ry  ffiort;  anthera  cylindric,  tubular.  Pffiillum; 
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of  the  dilk  ;  germ  very  fliort ;  flyle  filiform,  the  length 
of  the  (tamens  ;  ftigma  bifid,  of  the  ray  very  like  that  of 
the  dilk,  but  obfcure  and  withered.  Pericarpium  :  none  ; 
calyx  converging.  Seeds  :  turbinate,  comprefled  ;  down 
plumofe.  Receptaculum  :  villofe,  flat. — EJfential Charac¬ 
ter.  Corolla  radiated  ;  corollules  of  the  ray  five-toothed. 

Species.  1.  Atradlylis  gummifera,  or  gummy-rooted 
atraclylis  :  flower  ftemlefs.  Root  perennial,  fending  out 
many  narrow  leaves  which  are  deeply  finuated,  and  armed, 
with  fpines  on  their  edge*.  Thefe  lie  clofe  on  the  ground, 
and  between  them  the  flower  is  lituated.  The  florets  on 
the  border  are  white,  but  thofe  which  compofe  the  dilk 
are  of  a  yellowifli  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  Italy,  and  the 
i (lands  of  the  Archipelago.  It  flowers  in  July,  but  never 
perfects  feeds  in  England.  The  roots,  if  wounded  when 
frefli,  yield  a  vifcous  milky  juice,  which  concretes  into 
tenacious  mattes,  whitilh  and  refembling  wax.  It  was  for-- 
merly  chewed  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  mattic. 

2.  Atradlylis  humilis,  or  dwarf  atradlylis  :  leaves  tooth, 
(inuated  :  flower  radiated,  fenced  with  an  expanding  in¬ 
volucre,  (tern  herbaceous.  Stem  near  a  foot  high,  with 
indented  leaves,  having  fmall  fpines  on  their  edges  ;  the 
upper  part  is  divided  inio  two  or  three  (lender  branches, 
each  fupporting  a  head  of  purple  flowers.  The  roots  will 
live  two  or  three  years  ;  it  flowers  in  June,  but  unlefs  the 
fu miner  be  warm  and  dry,  it  will  not  perfedi  feeds  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Native  of  France  and  Spain.  Miller  fays,  that  he 
received  the  feeds  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Madrid. 

3.  Atradlylis  cancellata,  or  netted  atradlylis:  involucres 
latticed,  bellying,  linear,  toothed;  calyxes  ovate;  flowers 
flofculous.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  feldom  rifes 
more  than  eight  or  nine  inches  high,  witli  a  (lender  Item, 
at  the  top  of  which  are  two  or  three  (lender  branches,  each 
terminated  by  a  head  of  flowers,  like  thofe  of  the  thittle  ; 
with  an  involucre  compofed  of  feveral  narrow  leaves, 
armed  with  fpines  on  their  Tides,  and  longer  than  the  head 
of  flowers  :  it  is  curioufly  netted  over,  and  by  a  furprifing 
artifice  of  nature  keeping  off  the  flies.  It  grows  naturally 
in  Spain,  Sicily,  and  other  warm  parts  of  Europe;  flow¬ 
ers  with  11s  in  July,  and,  if  the  feafon  be  warm  and  dry, 
will  ripen  its  feeds  in  September.  It  appears  from  Par- 
kinfon,  that  it  was  cultivated  among  us  in  1640. 

4.  Atradlylis  lancea,  or  lance- leaved  atradlylis  :  invo¬ 
lucres  pinnate ;  leaves  lanceolate,  ciliate,  fmooth.  5. 
Atradlylis  ovata,  or  ovate-leaved  atradlylis  :  involucres 
pinnate;  leaves  ovate  ciliate  fmooth.  Stem  eredl,  near  a 
foot  high.  Thefe  are  both  natives  of  Japan. 

6.  Atradlylis  oppofitifolia,  or  oppoflte-leaved  atradlylis: 
leaves  oppofite.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

7.  Atradlylis  purpurata,  or  purple-flowered  atradlylis  : 
leaves  haftate,  runcinate.  Stem  round,  clofely  woolly, 
deeming  to  be  fhrubby.  Leaves  crowded,  a  long  lpan  in 
length,  acute,  irregularly  toothed,  veined,  when  they  firft 
break  forth  covered  with  white  wool,  but  afterwards  be¬ 
coming  very  fmooth,  and  green  ;  they  are  however  always 
white  and  clofely  tomentofe  underneath  ;  the  terminating 
lobe  is  very  large.  Found  by  Mutius  in  New  Granada, 

8.  Atraclylis  Mexicana,  or  Mexican  atradlylis;  leaves 
oblong,  quite  entire.  Stem  fhrubby.  Branches  quite  Am¬ 
ple,  (lender,  leafy,  fomewhat  flexuofe,  round,  (Leaked, 
covered  with  a  white  cottony  fub fiance,  without  fpines. 
Leaves  alternate,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  with  netted  veins; 
above  naked,  bright  green,  (hining;  beneath  fnow-white, 
tomentofe,  with  fcattered  dots  teeming  to  be  glandular. 
Found  by  Mutius  in  Mexico. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  three  firft  fpecies  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds,  which  mutt:  be  obtained  from  the  coun¬ 
tries  where  they  grow  naturally:  thefe  fhould  be  (own 
upon  a  border  of  light  earth,  in  a  warm  (Ttuation,  early 
in  April,  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  and  are  fit  to  tranf- 
plant,  they  fhould  be  thinned,  and  thofe  which  are  drawn 
out  may  be  tranfplanted,  leaving  the  others  two  feet  a  fun¬ 
der  ;  after  which  the  only  culture  they  require  is,  to  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds  in  Cummer,  and  in  winter  to  cover 
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the  roots  with  Tome  old  tanners  bark,  to  prevent  the  froft 
from  penetrating  the  ground.  I  he  other  torts  are  yet 
itrangers  to  the  European  gardens  ;  and,  whenever  they 
are  introduced,  will  require  the  protection  of  a  greenhoufe 
or  ftove.  See  Garth  amus. 

ATR  A'GENE,  /;  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  po- 
lyandria,  order  polygynia,  natural  order  of  nuiltililiquae. 

'1  lie  generic  characters’  are— Calyx  :  perianth  tour-leaved, 
leaflets  oval,  fpreading,  obtufe,  deciduous.  Corolla  -,  pe¬ 
tals  twelve  (in  atragene  Capenfis  about  twenty)  linear, 
very  narrow  at  the  bafe,  obtufe,  fpreading.  Stamina:  fila¬ 
ments  very  many,  very  Ihort ;  anthers?  oblong,  acuminate, 
flmrter  than  the  calyx.  Piltillum  :  germs  very  many,  ob¬ 
long;  ttyles  villofe,  perntament ;  ftigfna  fimple,  the  length 
of  the  antherae.  Pericarpium:  none.  Seeds:  very  many, 
ending  in  a  hairy  tail. — EJential  Character.  Calyx  four¬ 
leaved  ;  petals  twelve  ;  feeds  tailed. 

Species.  i.  Atragene  japonica,  or  Japonefe  atragene: 
erect,  leaves  oppofite  triternate,  leaflets  ovate  gaflied. 
Stem  angular  and  (treaked,  two  feet  high.  Leaves  peti- 
oled,  fpreading  :  petals  more  than  twenty,  nearly  equal, 
or  the  inner  ones  a  little  fliorter,  ovate,  bluntifh,  purple 
within,  white-tocnentofe  without.  It  has  all  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  anemone,  but  it  is  referred  to  this  genus  on  account 
of  the  number  of  petals.  Native  of  Japan. 

2.  Atragene  alpina,  or  alpine  atragene :  leaves  doubly- 
ternate  ferrate,  outer  petals  four-fold.  Stems  (lender, 
weak,  the  lower  part  woody  ;  the  bark  brown  and  thin  ; 
Haller  deferibes  the  ftem  as  very  fliort,  two-leaved  and 
one-flow'ered.  Native  of  the  high  Alps  of  Switzerland. 
Remarked  on  mont  Baldo  by  Pono,  on  mont  Cenis,  &c. 
by  Allioni,  on  the  mountains  of  Aufiria  by  Jacquii),  and 
in  Siberia  by  Gmelin.  According  to  Jacquin,  it  flowers 
in  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Augufl.  Miller  fays  that 
the  flowers  appear  in  March  and  April  with  us.  He  in¬ 
forms  us  that  Gmelin  fent  the  feeds  to  Peterfburgh,  and 
that  in  1753  he  was  favoured  with  fome  of  them  fiom 
thence  ;  that  they  fucceeded  at  Chelfea,  and  that  the 
plants  flowered  many  years  there,  but  without  perfecting 
their  feeds. 

3.  Atragene  capenfis,  or  Cape  atragene  :  leaves  ternate, 
leaflets  gafhed  toothed,  outer  petals  five-fold.  4.  Atragene 
tenuifolia,  or  fine-leaved  atragene:  leaves  doubly-pinnate, 
pinnules  linear  entire.  Natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  Atragene  zeylanica,  or  Ceylonefe  atragene  :  tendrils 
two-leaved.  Native  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  fecond  fort  may  be  increafed 
by  cuttings  or  layers,  in  the  fame  manner  as  clematis.  In 
a  firong  foil,  and  trained  againft  a  wall,  it  will  rife  to  the 
height  of  fix  or  eight  feet.  The  flowers  appear  early,  and, 
jf  the  feafon  prove  favourable,  they  make  a  handfome  fi¬ 
gure  :  but,  as  this  plant  is  apt  to  put  out  leaves  very  early 
in  the  fpring,  it  is  frequently  nipped  by  the  frofts,  as  are 
many  plants  and  trees  of  Siberia  and  Tartary.  The  others 
have  not  yet  been  cultivated  in  England.  _  . 

ATR  AMEN 'T  A  L,  adj.  [from  atr  amentum,  Lat.  ink.] 
Inky  ;  black. — If  we  enquire  in  what  part  of  vitriol  this 
atramental  and  denigrating  condition  lodgeth,  it  will  leem 
efpecially  to  lie  in  the  more  fixed  fait  thereof.  Brown. 

ATRAMEN'TOUS,  adj.  Inky  ;  black.— 1  am  not  fa- 
tisfied,  that  tliofe  black  and  atramentous  fpots,  which  feem 
to  reprefent  them,  are  ocular.  Brown. 

ATRAPHAX'IS,/.  j>Tpa<p«fi?,  to  afyow?  ccy^ 
from  its  coming  up  quickly  from  feed,  viz.  on  the  eighth 
day.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  hexandria,  order 
digynia,  natural  order  holoraceie.  The  generic  characters 
are — Calyx  :  perianthium  two-leaved  ;  leaflets  oppofite, 
lanceolate,  coloured,  permanent.  Corolla  :  petals  two, 
roundilh,  finuate,  larger  than  the  calyx,  permanent.  Sta¬ 
mina  :  filaments  fix,  capillary,  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; 
antherse  roundifli.  Piftillilnf:  germ  comprefled  ;  flyle 
none  ;  ftigmas  two  capitate.  Pericarpium  :  none  ;  calyx 
clofed,  including  the  feed.  Seed:  one,  roundifh,  com- 
preffed. — EJfential  Character.  Calyx  two-leaved  ;  petals 
two  finuate  ;  ftigmas  capitate ;  feed  one. 
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Species,  t.  Atraphaxis  fpinofa,  or  prickly-branched 
atraphaxis  :  branches  fpiny.  This  fhrub  riles  four  or  five 
feet  high,  lending  out  many  weak  lateral  branches,  armed 
with  fpines,  and  garnifhed  with  fmall,  fpear-fhaped,  fmooth 
leaves,  of  an  afh-colour.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the 
ends  of  the  (hoots  in  clutters,  each  confiding  of  two  white 
petals  tinged  with  purple,  included  in  a  two-leaved  calyx, 
of  a  white  herbaceous  colour.  They  appear  in  Augufl. 
Native  of  Armenia,  Siberia,  and  Perlia.  Cultivated  by 
Miller,  in  1759. 

2.  Atraphaxis  undulata,  or  waved-leaved  atraphaxis: 
without  fpines.  The  fecond  fort  fends  out  many  flender 
branches  ,  trailing  on  the  ground  ;  leaves  fmall,  oval,  a- 
bout  the  lize  of  thole  of  knot-grafs,  waved  and  curled  on 
their  edges,  embracing  the  ftalk  half  round  at  their  bafe, 
and  placed  alternate.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  feeds  of  thefe  plants  not 
ripening  in  England,  they  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  du¬ 
ring  any  of  the  fummer-months.  In  winter  they  muft  be 
fereened  from  hard  froft,  which  commonly  deltroys  fuch 
as  are  planted  in  the  open  air. 

ATREBA'TII,  one  of  thofe  Belgic  colonies  which 
came  out  of  Gaul  into  Britain,  and  there  retained  their  an¬ 
cient  name.  They  originally  inhabited  the  country  which 
is  now  called  Artois,  and  are  mentioned  by  Caefar  among 
the  nations  which  compofed  the  Belgic  confederacy  againft 
him.  Calliva  Atrebatum,  mentioned  in  the  7th,  12th, 
13th,  and  14th,  Itinera  of  Antoninus,  and  called  by  Pto¬ 
lemy  Calcua,  Teems  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  Atre- 
batii ;  though  our  antiquaries  differ  in  their  fentiments 
about  the  fituation  of  this  ancient  city,  fome  placing  it  at 
Wallingford,  and  others  at  Ilchelter. 

ATRE'MIA,y.  [arjEjuta,  from  arg Efisa.',  to  reft.]  Reft, 
freedom  from  pain. 

ATRE'SIA,y!  [xrgno-nz,  frorfi  a  neg.  and  tit^sew,  to 
perforate.]  Imperforation.  A  difeafe  where  the  anus  or 
genitals  have  not  their  ufual  orifices. 

A'TREUS,  in  fabulus  hiftory,  the  fon  of  Pelops  and 
Hippodamia,  and  the  father  of  Agamemnon  and  Mene- 
laus,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  king  of  Mycenae  and  Argos 
about  1228  years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  He  drove  his 
brother  Thyeftes  from  court,  for  having  a  criminal  com¬ 
merce  with  -iTirope  his  wife  :  but,  underftanding  that  he 
had  had  two  children  by  her,  he  fent  for  him  again,  and, 
inviting  him  to  a  feaft,  made  him  eat  them  ;  at  which  hor¬ 
rid  action,  the  fun,  it  is  feigned  by  the  poets,  withdrew 
his  light. 

A'TRI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  farther  Abruzzo,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  with  the  title  of  a  duchy  ;  it  is  the 
fee  of  a  bifliop,  and  is  feated  on  a  craggy  mountain,  four 
miles  from  the  Adriatic  fea.  N.  lat.  42.  45.  E.  Ion.  13.8. 

ATRI'BA,  a  town  of  Egypt :  five  miles  north-weft  of 
Achmim. 

A'TRICES,/  [arpixE?,  from  a.  priv.  and  0gi|,  hair.] 
Small  tubercles  about  the  anus  upon  which  hairs  will  not 
grow . 

ATRI'DES,  a  name  given  by  Homer  to  Agamemnon, 
and  Menelaus,  as  fons  of  Atreus;  but  Hefiod  and  others 
fay,  that  his  fon  Plifthenes  was  their  father,  and  that  thefe 
princes  were  brought  up  under  the  eye  of  their  grandfather. 

ATRIEN'SES,/!  In  antiquity,  a  kind  of  fervants  or 
officers  in  the  great  families  at  Rome,  who  had  the  care 
and  infpeCtion  of  the  atria,  and  the  things  lodged  therein. 
Thefe  are  otherwife  called  atriarii,  though  fome  make  a 
diftinCtion  between  atrienfes  and  atriarii ;  fuggefting  that 
the  latter  were  an  inferior  order  of  fervants.  The  atri¬ 
enfes  are  reprefnted  as  fervants  of  authority  and  command 
over  the  reft  :  they  afted  as  procurators,  or  agents,  of 
their  matter,  in  felling  his  goods.  To  their  care  were  com¬ 
mitted  the  ftatues  and  images  of  their  matter's  anceftors. 
See.  which  were  placed  round  the  atrium ;  and  which  they 
carried  in  proceflion  at  funerals.  In  the  villas  or  country- 
houfes,  the  atrienfes  had  the  care  of  the  other  furniture 
and  utenfils,  particularly  thole  of  metal.  They  were 
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clothed  in  a  ffiort  white  linen  habit,  to  diflinguifh  them, 
and  prevent  their  loitering  from  home. 

ATRIP',/  in  nautical  language,  is  applied  either  to 
the  anchor  or  fails.  The  anchor  is  atrip,  when  it  is  drawn 
out  of  the  ground  in  a  perpendicular  diredlion,  either  by 
the  cable  or  buoy-rope.  The  top-fails  are  atrip,  when  they 
are  hoifled  up  to  the  mad-head,  or  to  their  unnod  extent. 

A'TRIPLEX,/.  \_ab  air o  colore,  Lat.  from  a  livid  co- 
lour .which  it  occafions  to  thofe  who  eat  it.]  In  botany,  a 
■genus  of  the  clafs  polygamia,  order  monoecia,  natural  or¬ 
der  holoraceae.  The  generic  charfters  are — I.  Herma¬ 
phrodite  flower.  Calyx  :  perianthium  five-leaved,  concave, 
permanent  ;  diviflons  ovate,  concave,  membranaceous  at 
the  edge.  Corolla  :  none.  Stamina  :  filaments  five,  fu- 
bulate,  oppofite  to  the  leaves  of  the  calyx,  and  longer 
than  them;  antherse  roundifli,  twin.  Piflillum  :  germ  or- 
biculate  ;  dyle  two-parted,  fliort  ;  digmas  reflex.  Peri- 
carpium  :  none  ;  calyx  clofcd,  pentagon,  with  the  angles 
comprefled,  deciduous.  Seed  :  one,  orbicular,  deprefled  : 
II.  Female  flower  on  the  fame  plant.  Calyx  :  perian¬ 
thium  two-leaved ;  leaflets  flat,  eretl,  ovate,  acute,  large, 
comprefled.  Corolla  :  none.  Piflillum  :  germ  comprefled  ; 
dyle  two-parted;  digmas  reflex,  acute.  Pericarpium: 
none  ;  valves  of  the  calyx  very  large,  cordate,  including 
the  feed  between  them.  Seed:  one,  orbictilate  comprefT- 
ed. — EJfential  CharaEler,  Hermaphrodite.  Calyx  five¬ 
leaved;  corolla  none;  flamina  five  ;  dyle  two-parted  ;  feed 
one,  deprefled.  Female.  Calyx  two-leaved  ;  corolla  none ; 
flamina  none  ;  dyle  two-parted  ;  feed  one,  comprefled. 

Species,  i.  Atriplex  halimus,  or  tall  fhrubby  orach,  or 
Spanifh  fea-purflane :  flem  fhrubby  ;  leaves  deltoid  entire. 
Root  perennial,  woody,  dividing  into  many  branches.  The 
whole  fhrub  white.  Stems  from  four  to  fix  feet  high  or 
more,  with  many  thick,  woody,  brittle,  branches.  Leaves 
irregularly  difpofed  on  the  branches  on  long  petioles,  thick, 
fucculent,  fomewhat  fhining,  having  a  fubacid  flavour. 
Flowers  final!,  purplifh,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Seeds 
fmall,  brown.  It  grows  in  hedges  near  the  fea  about  Nice; 
in  Spain,  Portugal,  Sicily,  &c.  Ray  fays  that  he  found 
it  in  great  plenty  about  Medina.  It  was  cultivated  here 
in  1640,  according  to  Parkinfon,  as  a  flirub,  and  by  fome 
was  formed  into  hedges,  and  condantly  fheared  ;  but  this 
plant  is  by  no  means  fit  for  this  purpofe,  for  it  grows  too 
vigoroufly  ;  the  (hoots,  in  one  month,  at  the  growing  fea- 
fon  of  the  year,  will  be  two  feet  long,  in  a  good  foil ;  fo 
that  a  hedge  of  this  plant  cannot  be  kept  in  tolerable  or¬ 
der,  nor  will  it  ever  form  a  thick  hedge.  But  a  worfe  in¬ 
convenience  attends  it ;  for  in  very  hard  winters  it  is  often 
dedroyed,  and  in  very  dry  fummers,  many  of  the  plants 
will  decay.  But,  although  this  fhrub  be  not  proper  for 
hedges,  yet  it  may  have  a  place  in  wildernefs  quarters, 
where  it  will  ferve  to  thicken;  and  the  filver-coloured 
leaves  will  add  to  the  variety,  among  other  ftirubs  of  the 
fame  growth.  It  will  grow  eight  or  ten  feet  high  ;  and,  if 
fuffered  to  grow  wild,  without  pruning,  will  fpread  fe- 
veral  feet  in  compafs,  and  fometimes  produce  flowers. 

2.  Atriplex  portulacoides,  or  dwarf  fhrubby  orach,  or 
common  fea-purflane  :  deni  fhrubby,  leaves  obovate.  This 
is  a  low  underfhrub,  feldom  rifing  above  two  feet  and  a 
half,  or  at  mod  three  feet,  high,  but  becoming  very  bufhy. 
The  leaves  are  narrow,  and  of  a  whitifh  colour,  but  not  fo 
white  as  thofe  of  the  former.  In  its  wild  date,  it  varies 
in  height  from  fix  inches  to  a  yard.  The  branches  gene¬ 
rally  recline,  are  angular,  and  of  a  whitifh  green.  The 
flowers  are  yellow,  and  terminate  the  branches  in  cluflered 
fpikcs.  It  is  wild  on  the  fliores  of  the  European  ocean, 
and  in  fait  marfhes,  flowering  in  July  and  Augufl,  In 
plantations  it  may  have  a  place  among  other  low  fhrubs ; 
and,  if  planted  on  a  poor  gravelly  foil,  will  abide  (everal 
years,  and  make  a  pretty  diverfity. 

3.  Atriplex  glauca  :  item  under-fhrnbby,  procumbent ; 
leaves  ovate,  feffile,  quite  entire ;  the  lower  ones  fubden- 
tate.  Stem  the  thicknefs  of  a  finger,  covered  with  an  afu- 
■  coloured' Lark,  and  divided  into  declining  branches,  three 
cr-  four  feet  long,  fubdividing  into  other  (horter  ones.  At 
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each  axil  of  the  upper  branchlets  come  out  three  or  four 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  with  a  few  females  among  them, 
of  a  yellowifli  colour.  Native  of  France,  about  Thouloufe ; 
and  of  Spain,  about  Toledo. 

4.  Atriplex  rofea  :  flem  herbaceous;  leaves  hoary,  fer- 
rated  ;  fruits  quadrangular,  toothed.  Stem  erert,  a  foot 
and  a  half  or  two  feet  high,  fomewhat  angular,  white,  and 
fmooth,  very  branching ;  the  branches  alternate,  fubdivi¬ 
ding,  all  diftufed.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  native  of  the 
fouthern  countries  of  Europe. 

5.  Atriplex  Sibirica,  or  Siberian  orach  :  flem  herba¬ 
ceous;  leaves  deltoid,  angular;  the  calyxes,  of  the  fruit 
niuricated  on  the  outfide.  The  leaves  are  lilvery  beneath, 
and  the  flowers  white.  Nativeof  Siberia,  and  annual. 

6.  Atriplex  Tartarica,  or  Tartarian  orach:  flem  herba¬ 
ceous;  leaves  deltoid,  finuate-toothed,  waved,  alternate. 
This  grows  to  the  height  of  a  man,  according  to  Linnaeus, 
and  the  leaves  are  afh -coloured  beneath.  Gmelin  affirms, 
that  the  leaves  are  green  on  both  (ides. 

7.  Atriplex  hortenfis,  or  garden  orach  :  flem  erect:,  her¬ 
baceous;  leaves  triangular.  Root  annual.  Stem  three  feet 
high  and  more,  thick,  fliining.  Leaves  thick,  pale  green, 
of  a  flightlyacid  flavour;  they  differ  in  fhape,  fome  flretch 
out  into  a- long  point  from  a  broad  bafe,  being  entire  about 
the  edge,  fome  are  deltoid,  others  are  ferrate  or  finuate, 
and  others  again  are  triangular.  It  is  a  native  of  Tartary, 
and  was  cultivated  in  1596,  by  Gerard.  It  is  of  many 
ufed,  fays  Parkinfon,  boiled  and  buttered,  to  make  the 
flomach  and  belly  foluble;  and  is  put  among  other  herbs 
into  the  pot  to  make  pottage.  There  are  many  diflies  of 
meat  made  with  it  while  it  is  young,  for,  being  almofl  with¬ 
out  favour,  it  is  more  convertible  into  whatrelifti  anyone 
will  make  it,  with  fugar,  fpice,  See.  The  red  orach  is 
found  to  dye  wool  of  a  good  olive  colour.  It  was  formerly 
cultivated  in  the  kitchen-gardens  as  a  culinary  herb,  being 
ufed  as  fpinage,  and  is  now,  by  fome  perfons,  preferred  to 
it ;  though,  in  general,  it  is  not  efteemed  among  the  Eng- 
lifli  ;  but  the  French  cultivate  this  plant  for  life. 

8.  Atriplex  laciniata,  or  jagged  fea-orach  :  flem  herba¬ 
ceous;  leaves  deltoid,  toothed,  filvered  underneath.  The 
whole  plant  is  covered  with  a  (kin  that  peels  off,  and  is  of 
a  grey  hoary  colour.  Stem  two  feet  high,  fmooth,  with 
many  fpreading  branches.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  flower¬ 
ing  in  July  and  Augufl,  and  is  a  native  of  the  lea  fliores 
of  Europe. 

9.  Atriplex  haflata,  or  broad-leaved  wild  orach  ;  vul¬ 
garly  called  fat-hen  :  flem  herbaceous;  valves  of  the  ca¬ 
lyx  in  the  female  flowers  large,  deltoid,  finuated.  Root 
annual.  Stem  generally  upright,  from  one  to  three  feet  id 
height,  four-cornered,  the  angles  obtufe,  the  (ides  fome¬ 
what  grooved,  a  little  fwellingat  the  joints,  fmooth,  of  a 
purplifli  colour,  and  branched  quite  to  the  bottom  :  the 
branches  oppofite;  the  lowermoft  very  long,  fometimes  al- 
raoli  equal  with  the  ftalk  itfelf,  and  for  the  mod  part  pro¬ 
cumbent.  Lower  leaves  triangular,  with  the  edge  morfe 
or  lefs  indented,  fprinkled  on  the  under  fide  with  meal ; 
fometimes  quite  fmooth,  oppofite,  petioled  :  the  upper 
ones  oval,  pointed,  entire,  alternate.  Flowers  on  the  tops 
of  the  ftalks  and  brandies,  in  narrow  reddifli  (pikes.  It 
varies  much  according  to  age  and  fituation  :  on  dunghills 
it  is  very  flrong  and  luxuriant ;  by  road  (ides  it  is  weaker, 
and  its  branches  are  long  and  procumbent ;  in  wet  places 
it  becomes  more  upright,  and  the  leaves  are  very  mealy 
on  the  under  fide,  particularly  when  it  grows  on  the  (ea 
fhore  ;  at  other  times  they  are  altogether  fmooth.  In  itst 
young  date  this  plant  is  frequently  eaten  inflead  of  fpinage. 
Birds  are  very  fond  of  the  feeds,  but  cattle  do  not  feeni 
much  to  like  the  plant,  In  gardens  and  other  cultivated 
grounds  it  is  a  troublefome  weed  ;  it  fliould  not  therefore 
be  luflfered  to  grow  and  feed  on  dunghills. 

10.  Atriplex  patula,  or  narrow-leaved  wild  or  fpreading 
orach:  flem  herbaceous,  expanding;  leaves  fubdeltoid- 
lanceolate;  calyxes  of  the  feeds  toothed  in  the  difk.  Root, 
annual.  Stem  furrowed;  the  branches  long  and  widely 
divaricated,  almofl  at  right  angles  with  the  flem,  and  often 
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weighing  it  down  to  the  ground.  Native  of  Europe,  in 
wade  places,  on  ditch-banks,  and  in  cultivated  grounds  ; 
flowering  in  Auguft. 

11.  Atriplex  littoralis,  or  grafs-leaved  fea  orach:  (lem 
herbaceous,  eretSt ;  all  the  leaves  linear,  quite  entire.  Root 
annual  Stems  numerous,  at  firft  trailing,  afterwards  de¬ 
clining  or  upright,  much  branched.  Native  of  Europe, 
on  the  fea-coaft,  flowering  in  Auguft:  at  Ramfgate,  in 
Kent;  Yarmouth,  Blakeney,  and  Wells,  in  Norfolk. 

12.  Atriplex  pedunculata,  or  peduncled  orach:  (lem 
herbaceous,  divaricated  ;  leaves  lanceolate,  obtufe,  entire; 
calyxes  of  the  female  flowers  peduncled.  Stem  much 
branched.  Native  of  the  fea  fhores  of  Denmark  and  Eng¬ 
land  ;  as  near  Boflon;  in  the  ifle  of  Thanet ;  near  Yar¬ 
mouth,  Lynn,  See.  It  flowers  from  July  to  September. 

13.  Atriplex  marina,  or  ferrated  fea  orach  :  Hem  her¬ 
baceous,  erect ;  leaves  linear,  ferrate.  This  is  an  annual 
plant.  Native  of  Sweden  and  England,  on  fea  fhores  and 
in  wade  places  ;  flowering  in  Auguft. 

14.  Atriplex  albicans,  or  white  orach:  ftem  flirubby, 
eredl ;  leaves  haftate,  quite  entire,  acute  ;  fpikes  termi¬ 
nating.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  was 
found  by  Mr.  Francis  Malfon.  It  was  introduced  here  in 
1774;  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  three  firft  forts  may  be 
Increafed  by  cuttings,  planted  in  any  of  the  fummer  months 
on  a  fhady  border  ;  where,  if  they  be  duly  watered,  they 
will  foon  take  root,  and  be  fit  to  tranfplant  the  Michael¬ 
mas  following  ;  when  they  Ihould  be  planted  where  they 
are  to  remain,  for  they  do  not  fucceed  well  in  tranfplant- 
ing,  efpecially  when  they  are  grown  large  and  woody.  The 
feventh  muft  be  fown  for  life  early  in  the  fpring,  or  at 
Michaelmas,  loon  after  the  feeds  are  ripe  ;  at  which  time 
it  generally  fucceeds  better  than  when  it  is  fown  in  the 
fpring,  and  will  be  fit  for  ufe  at  lead  a  month  earlier. 
Thefe  plants  require  no  other  culture  but  to  hoe  them 
when  they  are  about  an  inch  high,  to  cut  them  down 
where  they  are  too  thick,  leaving  them  about  four  inches 
afunder,  and  to  cut  down  all  the  weeds.  This  muft  be 
done  in  dry  weather,  otherwife  the  weeds  will  take  root 
again,  and  render  the  work  of  little  or  no  ufe.  When  the 
plants  are  grown  about  four  inches  high,  it  will  be  proper 
to  hoe  them  a  fecond  time,  in  order  to  clear  them  from 
weeds  ;  and,  if  you  obferve  the  plants  are  left  too  clofe  in 
any  part,  they  Ihould  then  be  cut  out.  If  this’be  well  per¬ 
formed,  and  in  dry  weather,  the  ground  will  remain  clean 
until  the  plant  is  fit  for  ufe.  Where  it  is  fown  on  a  rich 
foil,  and  the  plants  are  allowed  a  proper  difla-nce,  the 
leaves  w  ill  be  very  large,  and  in  that  the  excellence  of  the 
herb  confifts.  It  muft  be  eaten  when  young,  for,  when  the 
ftalks  become  tough,  it  is  good  for  nothing.  The  feeds 
will  ripen  in  Auguft,  when  the  plants  may  be  cut  or  pulled 
up,  and  laid  on  a  cloth  to  dry  ;  after  which  the  feeds  may 
be  beaten  out,  and  laid  up  in  bags  for  ufe.  Mod  of  the 
other  forts,  fo  far  from  being  cultivated  in  gardens,  are  to 
be  rooted  out  of  them  with  care,  as  rank  weeds.  See 
Atraphaxis,  Axyris,  Blitum,  Chenofodium,  and 

G A  LENIA. 

A'TRIUM,/!  in  ecclefiaftical  antiquity,  denotes  an  open 
place  or  court  before  a  church,  making  part  of  what  was 
called  the  nai  ihex  or  ante-temple.  The  atrium  in  the  an¬ 
cient  churches  was  a  large  area  or  fquare  plot  of  ground, 
furrounded  with  a  portico  or  cloifter,  fituate  between  the 
porch  or  veftibule  of  the  church  and  the  body  of  the 
church.  Some  have  miftakenly  confounded  the  atrium 
with  the  porch  or  veftibule,  from  which  it  was  diftindl  ; 
ethers  with  the  narthex,  of  which  it  was  only  a  part.  The 
atrium  w>as  the  manfion  of  thofe  who  were  not  fuffered  to 
enter  farther  into  the  church.  More  particularly,  it  was 
the  place  where  the  firft  clafs  of  penitents  flood  to  beg  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful  as  they  went  into  the  church. 

Atrium  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  canon-law,  for  the  ceme¬ 
tery  or  church-yard.  In  this  fenfe  we  find  a  law  prohi¬ 
biting  buildings  to  be  raifed  in  atrio  ecclefioe,  except  for  the 
clergy ;  which  the  glollary  explains. thus,  id  ejlin  cemeterio} 
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which  includes  the  fprice  of  forty  paces  around  a  large 
church,  or  thirty  round  a  little  church  or  chapel. 

ATRO'CIOUS,  adj.  [atrox,  Lat.J  Wicked  in  a  high 
degree;  enormous;  horribly  criminal. — An  advocate  is 
necellary,  and  therefore  audience  ought  not  to  be  denied 
him  in  defending  caufes,  unlefs  it  be  an  atrocious  offence. 
Ay  life. 

A  fRO'CIOUSLY,  adv.  In  an  atrocious  manner;  with 
great  wickednefs. 

ATRO'CIOlfSNESS,  f.  The  quality  of  being  enor- 
moufty  criminal. 

ATRO'CITY,  f.  [ atrocitas,  Lat.J  Horrible  wicked¬ 
nefs  ;  excefs  of  wickednefs. — They  defined  juftice  might 
be  done  upon  offenders,  as  the  atrocity  of  their  crimes  de- 
ferved.  Clarendon. 

A'TROPA,  J.  [from  Atropos,  the  third  Fate,  who  was 
fuppofed  to  cut  the  thread  of  life.]  Deadly  Night¬ 
shade.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order 
monogynia,  natural  order  of  luridse.  The  generic  charac¬ 
ters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  one-leafed,  five-parted,  gib¬ 
bous;  divifions  acute,  permanent;  Corolla:  one-petalled, 
bell-fliaped  ;  tube  very  fhort ;  border  ventricofe,  ovate, 
longer  than  the  calyx  ;  mouth  fmall,  five-cleft,  fpreading; 
divifions  fubequal.  Stamina:  filaments  five,  fubulate, 
from  t  he  bale  of  the  corolla,  and  of  the  fame  length  with 
it,  converging  at  the  bafe,  above  diverging  outwards, 
bowed;  antherae  thickifh,  rifing.  Pi  (till  11  in  :  germ  femi- 
ovate  ;  fly le  filiform,  the  length  of  the  ftamens,  inclined  ; 
ftigma  headed,  rifing,  tranfverfely  oblong.  Pericarpium: 
berry  globular,  fitting  on  a  large  calyx,  two-celled  ;  re¬ 
ceptacle  flefhy,  convex  on  both  fides,  reniform.  Seeds  : 
very  many,  reniform.  —  EJ'ential  Character.  Corolla,  bell- 
fltaped  ;  ftamina,  diftant ;  berry  globular,  two-celled. 

Species.  1.  Atropa  mandragora,  or  mandrake  :  flem- 
lefs,  fcapes  one-flowered.  Mandrake  has  a  long  taper  root 
fliaped  like  a  parfnip,  which  runs  three  or  four  feet  deep 
in  the  ground  ;  it  is  fometimes  Angle,  and  at  others  divi¬ 
ded  into  two  or  three  branches,  almoft  of  the  colour  of  the 
parfnip,  but  a  little  darker  :  immediately  from  the  crown 
of  the  root  arifes  a  circle  of  leaves,  which  at  firft  ftand 
ereft,  but  when  grown  to  their  full  fize,  fpread  open,  and 
lie  upon  the  ground  :  they  are  more  than  a  foot  in  length-, 
and  are  four  or  five  inches  broad  in  the  middle,  growing 
narrow  toward  both  ends,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  a 
fetid  feent.  Among  thefe  come  out  the  flowers,  each  on 
a  fcape  about  three  inches  long  :  they  are  five-cornered, 
of  an  herbaceous  white  colour,  fpreading  open  at  top  like 
a  primrofe,  having  five  hairy  ftamens,  and  a  globular  germ 
fupporting  an  awl-fliaped  ftyle,  which  becomes  a  globular 
foft  berry,  when  full  grown  as  large  as  a  nutmeg,,  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  green  colour  when  ripe,  full  of  pulp.  Haller  adds, 
that  the  leaves  are  ovate-lanceolate,  and  waved  about  the 
edges  ;  that  the  flowers  have  a  tinge  of  violet  ;  and  that 
a  circular  gland  furrounds  the  germ,  produced  into  two 
horns.  Native  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  the  Levant. 
It  flowers  here  in  March,  and  the  feeds  are  ripe  in  July ; 
and  it  appears  from  Turner’s  Herbal  to  have  been  culti¬ 
vated  in  1562.  The  roots  have  been  fuppofed  to  bear  a 
refemblanee  to  the  human  form,  and  are  figured  as  fucli 
in  the  old  herbals,  being  diftinguifhed  into  the  male  with 
a  long  beard,  and  the  female  with  a  prolix  head  of  hair. 
Mountebanks  carry  about  fidlitious  images,  fhaped  from 
roots  of  briony  and  other  plants,  cut  into  form,  or  forced 
to  grow  through  moulds  of  earthen  ware,  as  mandrake- 
roots.  It  was  fabled  to  grow  under  a  gallows,  where  the 
matter  falling  from  the  dead  body  gave  it  the  fliape  of  a 
man  ;  to  utter  a  great  Ihriek,  or  terrible  groans,  at  the  dig¬ 
ging  up ;  and  it  was  aliened,  tliat  he,  who  would  take  up 
a  plant  of  mandrake,  Ihould  in  common  prudence  tie  a 
dog  to  it  for  that  purpofe  ;  for,  if  a  man  fliould  do  it  him- 
felf,  he  would  furely  die  foon  after.  The  bare  mention 
of  finch  fables  are  a  fufficient  confutation  of  them  ;  nor 
would  they  have  been  noticed  here,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  allufions  to  them  which  occur  in  ancient  authors.  The 
whole  plant  is  fetid,  and  reputed  to  be  poifonous,  though 
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in  (mail  doles  it  was  ufed  medicinally,  and  particularly  as 
an  opiate. 

2.  Atropa  belladonna,  or  deadly  nightfhade,  or  dvvale  : 
dem  lierbaceous,  leaves  ovate  entire,  peduncles  one-flow¬ 
ered.  Deadly  nightfhade  lias  a  perennial,  thick,  long, 
branching,  root,  fending  out  ftrong,  herbaceous,  upright, 
round,  trichotomous,  branching,  (terns,  from  three  to  five 
feet,  and  fometimes  fix  feet,  in  height,  frequently  tinged 
with  purple.  The  blanches  are  dichotomous.  The  root- 
leaves  are  often  a  foot  long,  and  five  inches  broad  ;  the 
Item-leaves  are  petioled,  acute,  foft,  dulky  green  above 
and  paler  green  beneath,  a  little  hairy  on  botli  (ides,  and 
fatti fir  to  the  touch,  changing  to  a  purple  colour  in  the 
autumn  :  theve-are  generally  two  leaves  at  each  branch, 
one  (mailer  than  the  other,  running  down  along  the  (hort 
pietiole.  Peduncles  axillary,  one-flowered.  Flowers  large, 
nodding,  void  of  feent.  Calyx  dirty  green.  It  is  a  native 
of  Europe,  particularly  of  Auftrla  and  England,  in  church¬ 
yards  and  on  dung-hills,  fkulking  in  gloomy  lanes  and  un¬ 
cultivated  places  :  in  other  countries  it  is  faid  to  be  com¬ 
mon  in  woods  and  hedges.  With  us  it  is  not  fo  common 
in  a  wild  date,  but  that  the  places where  it  hasbeen  found 
may  be  fet  down.  About  Fill  born  in  Cambridgefhire  ; 
near  Wifbeach,  in  the  ifle  of  Ely  ;  Holland  in  Lincoln- 
fit  ire  ;  between  Temsford-mills  and  Welwyn  in  Herts; 
Charley- foreft  and  Grace  Dieu  in  Leicefterfhire  ;  North 
Luffenham,  in  Rutland  ;  Sutton-Colfield,  in  Warwickfliire  ; 
Clifton-hill,  near  Nottingham  and  Mansfield,  in  the  fame 
county;  and  in  Weftmoreland.  Mr.  Miller  obferved  it 
in  Woodftock-park  in  Oxfordfhire  ;  and  in  Up-park  in 
Hampfhire.  In  t he  counties  round  London  it  is  not  very 
common;  it  has  however  been  remarked  about  Rochefter, 
between  that  and  Maidflone,  and  near  Feverfliam,  in  Kent ; 
about  Harefield  and  More-park,  near  Rickmanfworth ;  at 
Dorking,  in  Surrey;  and  by  old  Gerarde,  near  Highgate. 
When  this  plant  was  found  to  differ  from  t he  folanums  or 
nightfhades,  it  afTunied  the  Italian  name  of  belladonna , 
which  was  given  it,  according  to  fome,  becaufe  it  was  ufed 
as  a  wafli  among  the  ladies,  to  take  off  pimples  and  other 
excrefcences  from  the  fkin  ;  or,  according  to  others,  from 
its  quality  of  reprefenting  phantaftns  of  beautiful  women 
to  the  diflurbed  imagination.  The  qualities  of  this  plant 
are  malignant,  and  it  is  extremely  poifonous  in  all  its  parts. 
Numerous  inffances  have  occurred  of  the  berries  proving 
fatal,  after  caufing  convulfions,  delirium,  &c.  Buchanan 
relates  the  deflrudfion  of  the  army  of  Sweno  the  Dane, 
when  he  invaded  Scotland,  by  the  berries  of  this  plant, 
which  were  mixed  with  the  drink  which  the  Scots,  accord¬ 
ing  to  truce,  were  to  fupply  the  Danes  with.  The  Danes 
became  fo  inebriated,  that  the  Scottifh  army  fell  on  them 
in  their  deep,  and  flew  fuch  numbers  that  there  were 
f'carcely  men  enough  left  to  carry  off  their  king.  The 
cafe  related  by  Mr.  Ray  is  remarkable,  viz.  the  dilatation 
of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  caufed  by  a  part  of  the  leaf  of  this 
plant  applied  outwardly,  and  which  took  place  fuccefllvely 
on  the  repetition  of  the  experiment.  With  refpedt  to  the 
berries,  they  have  been  frequently  known  to  have  been 
fatal  to  children  ;  and,  if  a  conliderable  number  are  eaten, 
to  grown  perfons  likewife.  The  fymptoms  are  faid  to  oc¬ 
cur  in  lefs  titan  half  an  hour  after  taking  them,  and  con- 
fid  of  vertigo,  great  third,  delirium,  fwelling  and  rednefs 
of  the  Face,  &c.  The  general  fenfibility  of  the  fydem  is 
faid  to  be  weakened  to  a  great  degree,  fo  that  the  domach 
will  bear  a  far  larger  dofe  of  emetic  medicines  than  it  would 
otherwife  have  done.  Vinegar  liberally  drunk  has  been 
found  efficacious  in  obviating  the  effects  of  the  poifon. 
Dr.  Hill  relates  a  very  remarkable  cafe  which  occurred 
under  his  own  obfervation  :  a  labourer  found  fome  of  the 
plant  in  the  park  of  a  nobleman  where  he  was  repairing 
the  pales  :  he  ate  heartily  of  the  berries,  and  gave  fome  to 
his  children.  After  two  hours  he  grew  giddy,  and  was 
unable  to  (land  ;  was  extremely  thirdy,  complained  of 
dreadful  pain  in  his  bread,  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  He 
afterwards  fell  into  violent  ravings,  which  continued,  with 
flight  intervals,  during  great  part  of  the  night.  All  this  time 
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he  was  alfo  afflifted  with  a  very  painful  flrangii3ry.  He  re¬ 
covered,  however,  fometime  afterwards,  without  the  affid- 
ance  of  medicine  ;  but  both  the  children  died  in  the  night. 
A  remarkable  indance  of  the  malignant  powers  of  this 
plant  occurred  a  few  years  dnee  in  the  botanic  garden  at 
Cambridge,  which  fully  proved,  that  the  young  (hoots, 
early  in  the  year,  are  not  lefs  deleterious  than  the  berries. 
The  leaves  are  laid  to  have  been  fometimes  fuccefsfully 
applied  in  cancerous  tumours.  The  ingenious  Dr.  Milne, 
in  his  “  Indigenous  Botany,”  has  very  properly  remarked, 
that  nature  has  been  more  parfimonious  in  her  warnings, 
with  relpedt  to  this  plant,  than  to  others  of  the  fame  natural 
family.  Neither  the  fmell  nor  the  fade  is  ofl'enfive  ;  and, 
if  the  colour  of  the  flowers  proves  in  fome  degree  a  repel¬ 
lent,  that  of  the  fruit,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  an  equal 
degree,  at  lead,  attractive  and  inviting.  Accordingly  bel¬ 
ladonna,  notwithdanding  its  deleterious  nature,  is  not  to¬ 
tally  excluded  the  precinfts  of  phyde  :  nay  fome  difeafes, 
and  thofe  of  the  mod  malignant  kind,  have  been  known 
to  yield  to  the  anodyne  and  antifpafmodic  virtues  of  this 
plant,  when  adminillered  with  caution,  after  refiding  the 
force  of  medicines,  more  innocent  indeed,  but  of  lefs  pow¬ 
erful  efficacy.  Bergius  relates,  that  he  has  often  given  re¬ 
lief  in  epilepfy  and  convulfions,  by  the  internal  Life  of  the 
powder  of  the  leaves,  taken  in  doles  of  from  one  to  four 
grains  twice  a  day  ;  and  Gefner,  in  his  Medical  Epiflles, 
recommends  the  exprefied  juice  of  the  berries,  boiled  with 
fugar  into  a  fyrup,  and  given  a  tea-fpoonful  at  a  time,  as 
excellent  in  every  cafe  requiring  an  opiate,  and  as  pecu¬ 
liarly  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  the  dyfentery. 

3.  Atropa  phyfaloides,  or  Peruvian  deadly  nightfiiade, 
or  blue-flowered  atropa  :  dem  herbaceous,  leaves  finuate- 
angular,  calyxes  clofed  acutangular.  Root  fibrous,  annual. 
Stem  two  feet  high,  fpreading,  ereft  ;  branches  angular. 
The  dem,  though  herbaceous,  is  very  drong  ;  in  our  gar¬ 
dens  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  of  a  purplifh  colour,  divi¬ 
ding  into  feveral  branches,  fpreading  out  wide  on  every 
fide.  Leaves  oblong,  deeply  (innate,  deep  green.  Berries 
about  the  fize  of  common  cherries,  incloled  in  a  large  fwel¬ 
ling  bladder,  having  five  (harp  angles.  It  flowers  in  July* 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  Father  Feuillee,  who  firft 
difeovered  this  plant  in  Peru,  recommends  it  greatly  for 
its  virtues,  and  fays,  the  Indians  make  great  ufe  of  its  ber¬ 
ries  to  bring  away  the  gravel,  and  to  relieve  perfons  who 
have  a  doppage  of  urine,  and  gives  the  manner  of  tiling 
them  ;  which  is,  to  bruif'e  four  or  five  of  them  either  in 
common  water  or  white  wine.  The  younger  Juffieu  fent 
the  feeds  to  Mr.  Miller,  who  cultiuated  this  plant  in  1759. 

4.  Atropa  folanacea :  dem  fhrubby,  peduncles  folitary, 
corollas  bell-fhaped,  leaves  fubovate.  Stem  fix  feet  high, 
fhrubby,  fomewhat  branching,  and  angular.  Native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

5.  Atropa  arborefeens,  or  tree  atropa  :  dem  fhrubby, 
peduncles  crowded,  corollas  revolute,  leaves  oblong.  This 
is  a  fmall  tree,  or  rather  a  fhrub.  Stem  l  mooth,  branched; 
branches  fubdivided,  round,  fcarred,  rugged.  Native  of 
South  America  and  Jamaica,  on  the  temperate  mountains  3 
flowering  in  autumn.  The  berries  are  commonly  full  of 
fome  worm. 

6.  Atropa  frutefeens,  or  fhrubby  atropa  :  dem  fhrubby, 
peduncles  crowded,  leaves  cordate-ovate,  obtufe.  This 
rifes  with  a  dirubby  dem  to  the  height  of  fix  or  eight  feet, 
and  divides  into  many  branches.  Leaves  alternate,  round, 
in  diape  like  thofe  of  the  dorax  tree.  The  flowers  come 
out  between  the  leaves  upon  (hort  peduncles,  and  are  fha- 
ped  like  thofe  of  deadly  nightfhade,  but  are  much  (mailer, 
of  a  dirty  yellowifh  colour,  with  a  few  brown  (tripes  :  they 
are  never  fucceeded  by  berries  in  England.  It  is  a  native 
of  Spain  ;  and  was  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1739. 

7  Atropa  berbacea,  or  herbaceous  atropa  :  dem  herba¬ 
ceous,  leaves  ovate-nerved,  with  waved  edges.  Root  pe¬ 
rennial,  purting  out  feveral  channelled  lierbaceous  dems, 
about  two  feet  high,  dividing  towards  the  top  into  two  or 
three  fmall  branches.  Leaves  four  inches  long  and  three 
broad,  having  feveral  traulverfe  prominent  ribs  on  their 
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under  fide.  The  flowers  come  out  from  between  the  leaves 
on  (hort  peduncles ;  they  are  white,  and  fhaped  like  thofe 
of  deadly  nightfhade,  but  fmaller.  It  flowers  in  July  and 
Atmuft,  Buf  l'eldom  ripens  its  fruit  in  England.  The  feeds 
were  fent  to  Mr.  Miller  from  Campeaciry. 

8.  Atropa  procumbens,  or  wheel-flowered  atropa:  (lera 
procumbent,  herbaceous;  leaves  twin,  unequal,  ovate, 
lYnooth  ;  flowers  in  umbels.  Root  annual.  Stem  grooved, 
much  branched,  three  feet  high.  Native  of  Mexico.  Cul- 
livated  in  the  royal  garden  at  Madrid,  where  it  flowers 
and  fruits  in  O&obcr. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  -Mandrake  is  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  lhou!d  be  Town  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth  foon 
after ’they  are  ripe,  for,  if  they  are  kept  until  the  fpring, 
they  feldom  fucceed  well ;  but  thofe  which  are  fown  in 
autumn  will  come  up  in  the  fpring,  when  they  fliould  be 
carefully  cleared  from  weeds;  and  in  very  dry  weather 
they  mud  be  refrefhed  with  water,  which  will  greatly  pro- 
mote  their  growth.  In  this  bed  they  fliould  remain  till 
the  end  of  Augufl,  when  they  muft  be  taken  up  very  care- 
fully,  and  tranfplanted  into  the  places  where  they  are  to 
remain  :  the  loi'l  fliould  be  light  and  deep,  for  their  roots 
run  far  down  ;  but,  if  the  foil  be  wet,  they  are  often  rot¬ 
ted  in  winter,  and,  if  it  be  too  near  gravel  or  chalk,  they 
wiil  make  little  progrefs:  but,  if  the  foil  be  good,  and 
they  are  not  diflurbed,  the  plants  will  grow  to  a  large  fize 
in  a  few  years,  and  will  produce  great  quantities  of  flowers 
and  fruit.  It  has  been  affected  by  perfons  of  credit,  that 
a  root  of  mandrake  will  remain  found  above  fifty  years, 
and  be  as  vigorous  as  a  young  plant ;  but  they  fliould  ne¬ 
ver  be  removed  after  their  roots  have  arrived  to  any  con- 
fiderable  fize,  for  it  breaks  their  lower  fibres,  and  fo  flints 
the  plants,  as  that,  if  they  live,  they  will  not  recover  their 
former  flrength  in  two  or  three  years.  Thefe  plants  fliould 
have  a  warm  fituation,  otherwife  in  fevere  winters  they 
will  be  deftroyed.  Deadly  nightfhade  may  be  propagated 
both  by  its  roots  and  by  feeds.  It  loves  a  fliady  fituation, 
but  on  account  of  its  deadly  poifon  is  rarely  admitted  into 
gardens.  It  fliould  by  no  means  be  fuflered  to  grow  where 
children  or  common  people  refort,  becaufe  they  are  likely 
to  be  attra&ed  by  the  fplendid  black  colour  of  the  berries. 
If  the  feeds  of  the  third  fort  be  permitted  to  fcatter,  the 
plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring  ;  or,  if  the  feeds 
be  fown  on  a  bed  of  rich  earth  in  the  fpring,  the  plants 
will  rife  eafily,  and  may  be  afterwards  tranfplanted  to  the 
borders  of  the  pleafure-garden,  wheic  they  muft  be  al¬ 
lowed  room;  for,  if  the  ground  be  good,  the  plants  will 
grow  very  larg?.  The  reft  may  be  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  fliould  be  fown  in  the  fpring  on  a  hot-bed  ;  when 
they  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fliould  be  each  put  into  a  fe- 
parate  fmall  pot,  filled  with  loamy  earth,  and  (haded  until 
they  take  root.  The  fourth  and  fixth  may  be  placed  with 
other  hardy  exotic  plants  m  a  flicltcfed  fituation,  and  in 
October  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  greenhoufe.  The 
fifth,  feventh,  and  eighth,  muft  be  kept  in  the  bark  (love, 
to  have  them  thrive  well  in  this  country.  The  feventh 
may  be  increafed  by  parting  the  roots  in  the  fpring, 

A'TROPHY,  /.  [from  »  neg.  and  rottpu,  to  nourifh.j 
l.n  medicine,  a  difeafe,  wherein  the  body,  or  fame  of  its 
parts,  does  not  receive  the  necefTary  nutriment,  but  wades 
and  decays  incbffantly.  vSee  M  epic  ink. 

A'TROPOS,  /.  i.  e.  unchangeable  or  inexo¬ 
rable,  of  «  priv,  or  without,  and  to  turn,]  In  fabu¬ 

lous  hiftory,  the  name  of  the  third  of  the  Pare®,  or  Fates, 
whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  cut  the  thread  of  life.  She  is  re- 
prefented  in  a  black  veil,  with  a  pair  of  feiffars  in  her  hand, 

ATT  A,  /•  [from  »  neg.  and  to  leap.  ]  One  who, 
by  reafon  of  the  tendernefs  of  his  feet,  touches  the  ground 
lightly  and  delicately. 

To  ATTACH',  v.  a.  iatiacher ,  Fr.]  To  arrefl  ;  to  take 
or  appVehend  by  commandment : 

Eftfoons  the  guards,  whicli  on  his  date  did  wait, 

Attach'd  that  traitor  falfe,  and  bound  him  flr.ait.  Spenfer. 
Sometimes  with  the  particle  of,  but  not  in  prefent  ufe  : 
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You,  lord  archbifliop,  and  you,  lord  Mowbray, 

Of  capital  treafon  I  attach  yoli  both.  Shakefpeare „ 

To  lay  hold  on,  as  by  power.  To  win  ;  to  gain  over;  t» 
enamour : 

Songs,  garlands,  flow’rs, 

And  charming  fymphonies,  attach'd  the  heart 
Of  Adam.  Milton. 

To  fix  to  one’s  intereft.— The  great  and  rich  depend  on 
thofe  whom  their  power  or  their  wealth  attaches  to  them. 
Rogers. 

To  Attach,  in  law,  is  to  take  or  apprehend  by  com¬ 
mandment  of  a  writ  or  precept.  Lamb.  Eiren.  lib.i.  c.  16. 

It  differs  from  arrefl,  in  that  he  who  arrefteth  a  man  car- 
rieth  him  to  a  perfon  of  higher  power  to  be  forthwith  dif- 
pofed  of ;  but  he  that  attaches  keepeth  the  party  attached, 
and  prefents  him  in  court  at  the  day  affigned  ;  as  appears 
by  the  words  of  the  writ.  Another  difference  there  is, 
that  arrefl  is  only'upon  the  body  of  a  man ;  whereas  an 
attachment  is  oftentimes  upon  his  goods.  Kiteh.  279.  A 
capias  taketh  hold  of  immoveable  things,  as  lands  or  tene¬ 
ments,  and  properly  belongs  to  real  actions ;  but  attach¬ 
ment  hath  place  rather  in  perfonal  actions.  BraCl.  lib.  iv. 
Flcta,  lib.  v.  c.  24. 

ATTACH  I  AMEN'TA  BONO'RUM,  in  law,  is  a 
diftrefs  taken  upon  goods  or  chattels,  where  a  man  is  fued 
for  perfonal  eftate  or  debt,  by  the  legal  attachiators  or  bai¬ 
liffs,  as  fecuvity  to  anfwer  an  adtion.  There  is  likewife 
attachiamenta  dc  fpinis  &  bofeo,  a  privilege  granted  to  the 
officers  of  a  foreft,  to  take  to  their  own  ufc,  thorns,  brufri, 
and  wind- fall,  within  their  precinfts.  Rennet's  Paroch. 
Antiq.  p.  209. 

ATTACH'MENT,  f.  [attachment,  Fr.]  Adherence; 
fidelity. — The  Jews  are  remarkable  for  an  attachment  to 
their  own  country.  Addifon. — Attention  ;  regard. — The 
Romans  burnt  this  laft  fleet,  which  is  another  mark  of  their 
fmall  attachment  to  the  fea.  Arbuthnot. 

Attachment,  in  law,  is  a  procefs  from  a  court  of  re¬ 
cord,  awarded  by  the  juftices  at  their  diferetion,  on  a  bare 
fuggeftion,  or  on  their  own  knowledge;  and  is  properly 
grantable  in  cafes  of  contempts,  again!!  which  all  courts 
of  record,  but  more  efpecially  thofe  of  Wcftminfter-hall, 
and  above  all  the  court  of  B.  R.  may  proceed  in  a  fum- 
mavy  manner.  Leach's  Hawk.  P.  C.  ii.  c.  22.  The  moil  re¬ 
markable  inftances  of  contempts  feem  reducible  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  heads  :  1.  Contempts  of  the  king’s  writs.  2.  Con¬ 
tempts  in  the  face  of  a  court.  3.  Contemptuous  words  or 
writings  concerning  the  court,  4.  Contempts  of  the  rules 
or  awards  of  the  court.  5.  Abufe  of  the  procefs  of  the 
court.  6.  Forgeries  of  writs  and  other  deceits  tending  to 
impofe  on  the  court.  All  courts  of  record  have  a  kind  of 
diferetionary  power  over  their  own  officers,  and  are  to  fee 
that  no  abufes  be  committed  by  them,  which  may  bring 
difgrace  on  the  courts  themfelves ;  therefore  if  a  (her in 
or  other  officer  fliall  be  guilty  of  a  corrupt  practice  in  not 
ferving  a  writ ;  as,  if  he  refufe  to  do  it,  unlefs  paid  an  un- 
reafonabie  gratuity  from  the  plaintiff',  or  receive  a  bribe 
from  the  defendant,  or  give  him  notice  to  remove  his  per¬ 
fon  or  effects,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fcrvice  of  any  writ ; 
the  court  which  awarded  it  may  puhjffi  fetch  offences  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  fhall  feem  proper  by  attachment.  Dyer, 
•xiS.  2  Hawk.P-C.  22-  But  if  there  be  no  palpable  cor¬ 
ruption,  nor  extraordinary  circumftance  of  wilful  negli¬ 
gence  or  obftinacy,  the  judgment  whereof  is  to  be  left  to 
the  diferetion  of  the  court,  it  teems  not  ufual  to  proceed 
in  this  manner  ;  but  to  leave  the  party  to  Ins  ordinary  re- 
medy  agalnft  the  fheritf,  either  by  a£lioa  or  by  rule  to  re¬ 
turn  the  writ,  or  by  an  alias  and  plurits,  which  if  he  have 
no  excufe  for  not  executing,  an  attachnfent  goes  of  courfe. 
Hob.  62,  z6 4.  Noy,ioi.  P.  N.  B.  38.  Finch,  237.  5  Mod. 
314., 

Attachment  lies  againft  attornies  for  injuftice,  and  bafe 
dealing  by  their  clients,  in  delaying  fuits,  See.  as  well  as 
for  contempts  to  the  court.  7  Haw/t.  c.  72,  If  affidavits  to 
ground  an  attachment  are  full  as  to  the  charge  j  yet  if  the 
j  pa«y 
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party  deny  fitch  charge  by  as  plain  and  pofitive  affidavits, 
he  fhall  be  difcharged  ;  but,  if  he  take  a  falfe  oath,  he  may 
be  indidled  of  perjury.  Mod.  Caf  in  L.  & E.  81.  Again  ft 
fheriffs  making  falfe  returns  of  writs,  and  againft  bailiffs 
for  frauds  in  arrefts,  and  exceeding  their  power,  &c.  at¬ 
tachment  may  be  had.  For  contempts  againft  the  king’s 
writs;  uling  them  in  a  vexatious  manner;  altering  the 
tefte,  or  filling  them  up  after  fealed,  &c.  attachment  lies. 
And  for  contempts  of  an  enormous  kind,  in  not  obeying 
writs,  &c.  attachment  may  i  ft  he  againft  peers.  2  Hawk, 
c.  22.  For  perfuading  jurors  not  to  appear  on  a  trial,  at¬ 
tachment  lies  againft  the  party,  for  obftrutting  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  of  the  court.  1  Lill.  121.  The  court  of  B.  R.  may 
award  attachment  againft  any  inferior  courts  ufurping  a  ju- 
rifdi&ion,  or  ailing  contrary  tojuftice.  Salk.  207.  Though 
it  is  u fual  firft  to  lend  out  a  prohibition.  Attachment  lies 
for  proceeding  in  an  inferior  court,  after  a  habeas  corpus 
illued,  and  a fuperfcdeas  to  ftay  proceedings.  21  Car.  B.  R. 
An  attachment  may  be  granted  againft  juftices  of  peace, 
for  proceeding  on  an  indictment  after  a  certiorari  delivered 
to  them  to  remove  the  indictment.  1  Lill.  121.  But  it  does 
not  lie  againft  a  corporation,  the  mode  of  compulfion  being 
by  fequeltration.  Cowp.  377.  Attachment  lies  againft  a  lord 
that  refufes  to  hold  his  court,  after  a  writ  iffued  to  him 
for  that  purpofe,  fo  that  his  tenant  cannot  have  right  done 
him.  New  Nat.  Br.  6,  27. 

An  attachment  is  the  proper  remedy  for  difobedience  of 
the  rules  of  court ;  as  of  thofe  made  in  ejeCtment,  arbitra¬ 
ment,  See.  So  where  a  defendant  in  account,  being  ad¬ 
judged  to  account  before  the  auditors,  refufes  to  do  it, 
unlefs  they  will  allow  matter  difallowed  by  the  court  be¬ 
fore  ;  or  where  one  refufes  to  pay  colts  taxed  by  the  maf- 
ter,  whofe  taxation  the  law  looks  upon  as  a  taxation  by  the 
court.  1  Mod.  21.  iSatk.71.  But  an  attachment  is  not 
granted  for  difobedience  of  a  rule  of  nifi  prius,  unlefs  it  be 
firft  made  a  rule  of  court ;  nor  for  difobedience  of  a  rule 
made  by  a  judge  at  his  chamber,  unlefs  it  be  entered; 
nor  for  difobedience  of  any  rule  without  perfonal  fervice. 

1  Salk.  84.  Alfo  an  attachment  is  proper  for  abufes  of  the 
procefs  of  the  court ;  as  for  filing  out  execution  where 
there  is  no  judgment ;  bringing  an  appeal  for  the  death  of 
one  known  to  be  alive  ;  making  ufe  of  the  procefs  of  a 
fuperior  court,  to  bring  the  defendant  within  the  jurif- 
diition  of  an  inferior  court,  and  then  dropping  it ;  uling 
fuch  procefs  in  a  vexatious,  oppreffive,  or  unjuft,  manner, 
without  colour  of  ferving  any  other  end  by  it.  2  Hawk. 
P.  C.  c.  22.  It  feems  alfo  that  counfellors  are  punifhable  by 
attachment  for  foul  practices,  lb.  Gaolers  are  thus  pu- 
nilhable  for  milbehaviour  in  their  offices  ;  and  witneffes  for 
non-attendance  on  a  trial.  Peers  are  liable  to  attachment 
for  certain  outrageous  contempts,  as  a  difobedience  to  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  generally  of  other  writs. 

Attachments  are  ufually  granted  on  a  rule  to  Ihew  caufe ; 
unlefs  the  offence  complained  of  be  of  a  flagrant  nature, 
and  pofitively  fworn  to;  in  which  laft  cafe  the  party  is  or¬ 
dered  to  attend,  which  he  inuft  do  in  perfon,  as  mull  every 
one  againft  whom  an  attachment  is  granted  ;  and,  if  he  fliall 
appear  to  be  apparently  guilty,  the  court  in  diferetion,  on 
confideration  of  the  nature  of  the  crime,  and  other  circum- 
ftances,  will  either  commit  him  immediately,  in  order  to 
anfwer  interrogatories  to  be  exhibited  againft  him  concern¬ 
ing  the  contempt  complained  of,  or  will  fuffer  him  to  en¬ 
ter  into  recognizance  to  anfwer  fuch  interrogatories ;  which 
if  they  be  not  exhibited  within  four  days,  the  party  may 
move  to  have  the  recognizance  difcharged  ;  otherwife  he 
muft  anfwer  them,  though  exhibited  after  the  four  days  ; 
but  in  all  cafes,  if  he  fully  anfwer  them,  he  fhall  be  dif¬ 
charged  as  to  the  attachment,  and  the  profecutor  fhall  be 
left  to  proceed  againft  him  for  the  perjury,  if  he  thinks  fit ; 
but  if  he  deny  part  of  the  contempts  only,  and  confefs 
other  parr,  he  fhall  not  be  difcharged  as  to  thofe  denied, 
but  the  truth  of  them  (hall  be  examined,  and  fuch  punifh- 
ment  inflicted  as  from  the  whole  fliall  appear  reafonable  ; 
and,  if  his  anfwer  be  evafive  as  to  any  material  part,  lie 
fhall  be  puniflted  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  he  had  confeffed 
Von.  II.  No.  84. 
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it.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  22.  iSalk.Sy.  6Mod.*<\.  2  Jones,  178. 
Upon  all  thefe  examinations  the  mafter  is  to  make  his 
report,  and  the  party  is  then  and  not  before  acquitted,  or 
adjudged  in  contempt.  Hardw.  23.  And  in  the  latter  cafe 
is  either  immediately  fentenced  or  committed  to  the  mar- 
flial ;  unlefs  the  court  wave  giving  judgment  (as  they 
fometimesdo  from  motives  of  lenity),  and  order  the  recog¬ 
nizances  to  be  difcharged.  3  Burr.  1256  ;  or  the  attorney- 
general  content  that  the  party  may  continue  on  the  recog¬ 
nizance  to  appear  under  a  rule  of  court  at  fome  future 
time.  2  Burr.  797.  Attachments  for  non-payment  ofcofts, 
and  for  non-performance  of  an  award,  are  in  the  nature  of 
civil  executions.  1  Term  Rep.  2 66. 

Attachment  out  of  Chancery  may  be  had  of 
courfe,  upon  affidavit  made  that  the  defendant  was  lerved 
with  a  fubpeena,  and  appeared  not ;  or  upon  non-perform¬ 
ance  of  any  order  or  decree  ;  alfo  after  the  return  of  this 
attachment,  that  the  defendant  non  ejl  inventus,  &c.  then, 
attachment  with  proclamation  iffues  againft  him.  WrJL 
Symb.  And  for  contempts,  when  a  party  appears,  he  muft 
upon  his  oath  anfwer  interrogatories  exhibited  againft  him  ; 
and,  if  he  be  found  guilty,  he  (hall  be  fined.  On  attach¬ 
ment  the  party  is  not  obliged. to  anfwer  any  interrogatories 
tending  to  convift  him  of  any  other  offence.  Stra.  444;  or 
which  may  fubjeft  him  to  a  penalty.  Hardw.  239. 

Attachment  of  Privilege,  is  where  a  man  by 
virtue  of  his  privilege  calls  another  to  that  court  w  hereto 
he  himfelf  belongs,  and  in  refpedl  thereof  is  privileged, 
there  to  anfwer  fome  adtion  (as  an  attorney,  Sec.)  or  it  is 
a  power  to  apprehend  a  man  in  a  place  privileged.  Book 
Entr.  431.  Corporation  courts  have  fometimes  power  by 
charter  to  iffue  attachments,  and  fome  courts-baron  grant 
attachments  of  debt.  Kitch.  79. 

Attachment  foreign,  is  an  attachment  of  the  goods 
of  foreigners,  found  in  fome  liberty,  to  fatisfy  their  credi¬ 
tors  within  fuch  liberty.  Carth.  Rep.  66.  Foreign  attach¬ 
ment  under  the  cuftom  of  London  is  thus  •-  if  a  plaint  be 
entered  in  the  court  of  the  mayor  or  the  (heriff  againft  A. 
and  the  procefs  be  returned  nichil,  and  thereupon  plaintiff 
fuggefts  that  another  perfon  within  London  is  indebted  to 
A.  the  debtor  (hall  be  warned  (whence  he  is  called  the 
garni/hee ,)  and  if  he  does  not  deny  himfelf  to  be  indebted 
to  A.  the  debt  (hall  be  attached  in  his  hands.  Com.  Dig. 
tit.  Attachment  foreign,  cites  22  E.  4.  30.  This  plaint  may¬ 
be  exhibited  in  the  mayor’s  or  the  fheriffs’  court  ;  but  the 
proceeding  in  the  former  is  moll  advantageous.  Id.  ib. 
This  cuftom  of  foreign  attachment  is  (aid  to  prevail  in 
Exeter,  and  other  places.  But  a  foreign  attachment  can¬ 
not  be  had  w  hen  a  fuit  is  depending  in  any  of  the  courts 
at  Weftminfter.  Cro.E/iz.6 91.  And  nothing  is  attacha¬ 
ble  but  for  a  certain  and  due  debt:  though  by  the  cuftona 
of  London  money  may  be  attached  before  due,  as  a  debtj 
but  not  levied  before  due.  Sid.  327.  1  Nelf.  Abr.  282,  283. 

Foreign  attachments  in  London,  upon  plaint  of  debt, 
are  made  after  this  manner  :  A.  oweth  B.  iool.  and  C.  is 
indebted  to  A.  iool.  B.  enters  an  adlion  againft  A.  of 
200I.  and  by  virtue  of  that  atlion  a  ferjeant  attacheth  iool. 
in  the  hands  of  C.  as  the  money  of  A.  to  the  ufe  of  B. 
which  is  returned  upon  that  adlion.  The  attachment 
being  made,  and  returned  by  the  ferjeant,  the  plaintiff  is 
immediately  to  fee  an  attorney  before  the  next  court,  or 
the  defendant  may  then  put  in  bail  . to  the  attachment,  and 
nonfuit  the  plaintiff:  four  court  days  muft  pafs  before  the 
plaintiff  can  caufe  C.  the  garnifhee,  in  whole  hands  the 
money  was  attached,  to  fliew  caufe  why  B.  fliould  not  con¬ 
demn  the  iool.  attached  in  the  hands  of  C.  as  the  money 
of  A.  the  defendant  in  the  action  (though  not  in  the  at¬ 
tachment)  to  the  ufe  of  B.  the  plaintiff :  and  the  garnifhee 
C.  may  appear  in  court  hy  his  attorney,  wage  his  law,  and 
plead  that  he  hath  no  money  in  his  hands  of  the  defend¬ 
ant’s,  or  other  fpecial  matter;  but  the  plaintiff  may  hin¬ 
der  his  waging  of  law,  by  producing  two  fufficient  citi¬ 
zens  to  (wear  that  the  garnifhee  had  either  money  or  goods 
in  his  hands  of  A.  at  the  time  of  the  attachment,  of  which 
affidavit  is  to  be  made  before  the  lord-mayor,  and.  being 
6  1  *  filed. 
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filed,  may  be  pleaded  by  way  of  eftoppel :  then  the  plain¬ 
tiff  nniff  put  in  bail,  that  if  the  defendant  come  within  a 
year  and  a  day  into  court,  and  he  can  difcharge  himfelf 
of  the  money  condemned  in  court,  and  that  he  owed  no¬ 
thing  to  the  plaintiff' at  the  time  in  the  plaint  mentioned, 
the  laid  money  fhall  be  forth-coming,  &c.  If  the  gar- 
nifftee  fail  to  appear  by  his  attorney,  being  warnpd  by  the 
officer  to  come  into  court  to  fliew  caufe  as  aforefaid,  he  is 
taken  by  default  for  want  of  appearing,  and  judgment  gi¬ 
ven  againll  him  for  the  goods  and  money  attached  in  his 
hands,  and  lie  is  without  remedy  either  at  common  law  or 
in  equity  ;  for,  if  taken  in  execution,  he  muff  pay  the  mo¬ 
ney  condemned,  though  he  hath  not  one  penny,  or  go  to 
prifon ;  but  the  garniffiee  appearing  to  (hew  caufe  why 
the  money  or  goods  attached  in  his  hands  ought  not  to  be 
condemned  to  the  ufe  of  the  plaintiff,  having  feed  an  at¬ 
torney,  may  plead  as  aforefaid,  that  he  hath  no  money  or 
goods  in  his  hands,  of  the  party’s  againft  whom  the  attach¬ 
ment  is  made;  and  it  will  then  be  tried  by  a  jury,  and 
judgment  awarded  ;  but,  after  trial,  bail  may  be  put  in, 
whereby  the  attachment  fhall  be  dilfolved,  but  the  gar- 
nifhee  and  his  fecurity  will  then  be  liable  to  what  debt  the 
plaintiff  fhall  make  out  to  be  due,  upon  the  action:  and 
an  attachment  is  never  thoroughly  perfected,  till  there  is 
a  bail,  and  fatisfaition  upon  record.  Privileg.  Lond.  But 
the  original  defendant  muff  be  fummoned  and  have  notice, 
otherwife  judgment  againft  the  garnifhee  will  be  errone¬ 
ous  ;  and  the  money  paid  or  levied  in  execution,  or  it  will 
not  difcharge  the  debt  from  the  garniffiee  to  the  defend¬ 
ant  :  (though  it  was  alleged  that  the  cuftom  of  the  city 
court  is  to  give  no  notice.)  3  WilJ.  297.  2  Black.  Rep.  834. 
See  1  Ld.  Raym.  727.  Where  a  foreign  attachment  is 
pleaded  to  an  aCtion,  the  cuftom  is  to  fet  forth,  that  he 
who  levied  the  plaint  fhall  have  execution  of  the  debt  ow¬ 
ing  by  himfelf,  and  by  which  he  was  attached,  if  the  plain¬ 
tiff  in  the  original  aCtion  (hall  not  difprove  of  it  within  a 
year  and  a  day  ;  now,  if  the  plaintiff  in  the  aCtion  below 
doth  not  fet  forth  fuch  conditional  judgment  given  by  the 
court,  it  is  wrong,  becaufe  lie  doth  not  bring  his  cafe  with¬ 
in  the  cuftom.  Vide  2  Lutzo.  985. 

In  affunipfit,  there  was  evidence  given,  that  the  debt 
was  attached  by  the  cuftom  of  London  before  the  aCtion 
brought,  and  that  it  was  condemned  there  before  the  plea 
pleaded;  and  this  evidence  ivas  given  upon  the  general 
ilfue  non  aj/'unpfit  ;  and  it  being  infilled  for  the  defendant, 
that  this  Ihould  relate  fo  as  to  defeat  the  plaintiff’s  aCtion, 
it  was  adjudged,  that,  w  here  there  is  an  attachment  and 
condemnation  before  the  aCtion  brought,  it  may  be  given 
in  evidence  upon  the  general  ilfue,  becaufe  there  is  an  al¬ 
teration  of  the  property ;  but  if  the  attachment  be  only  be¬ 
fore  the  aCtion  brought,  and  the  condemnation  afterwards, 
the  attachment  maybe  pleaded  in  abatement,  and  the  con¬ 
demnation  may  be  pleaded  in  bar,  but  fhall  not  be  given 
in  evidence  on  the  general  ilfue,  becaufe  by  the  condemna¬ 
tion  the  property  is  altered,  but  not  before.  1  Salk.  280,  291 . 

ACtion  of  debt,  & c.  the  defendant  pleaded  in  bar,  that 
there  was  a  cuftom  in  London  to  attach  the  debt  before 
the  day  of  payment  came ;  et  per  curiam,  fuch  a  cuftom 
may  be  good,  but  to  have  judgment  to  recover  the  debt 
before  the  da^  of  payment  is  come  cannot  be  a  good  cuf¬ 
tom,  becaufe  the  debtee  himfelf  could  not  recover  in  fuch 
cafe, -and  therefore  he  who  made  the  attachment  (hall  not. 
This  cuftom  was  pleaded,  that  the  debtee  in  perfon,  or  by 
his  attorney,  may  fwear  that  the  debt  is  due ;  but  this  can¬ 
not  be  good  as  to  the  attorney  :  it  was  agreed,  that  goods 
might  be  attached  by  a  foreign  attachment,  and  that  the 
value  thereof  ought  to  be  found  before  judgment ;  but 
that  this  plea  was  ill,  becaufe  the  defendant  did  not  aver 
it,  viz.,  et  hoc  paratus  ejl  verijicare.  W.  Jones,  406. 

A  fum  of  money  was  to  be  paid  at  Michaelmas,  and  it 
was  attached  before  that  day  ;  adjudged,  that  a  foreign 
attachment  cannot  reach  a  debt  before  it  is  due  ;  there¬ 
fore,  though  the  judgment  on  the  attachment  was  after 
Michaelmas,  yet,  the  money  being  attached  before  it  was 
due,  it  is  for  that  reafon  void.  Cro.  Eliz.  184. 
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Money  due  to  an  executor  or  adminiftrator,  as  fuch, 
cannot  be  attached.  It  would  give  a  fimple  contraft  cre¬ 
ditor  priority  over  judgments,  &c.  Fiftier  v.  Lane  and 
others,  3  WilJ.  297.  Nor  truft-money  in  the  hands  of  the 
garnifhee.  See  Doug.  380. 

In  an  adlion  on  the  cafe  the  plaintiff  had  judgment 
againft  the  defendant,  and  he  owing  60I.  to  one  G.!).  he 
entered  a  plaint  againft  him  in  London,  and  attached  the 
60I.  in  the  hands  of  the  laid  defendant,  againft  whom  the 
plaintiff'  had  recovered  as  aforefaid,  and  had  execution  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  cuftom  ;  afterwards  the  plaintiff' brought  a 
fci.fa.  againft  the  defendant,  to  (hew  caufe  why  he  ihould 
not  have  execution  upon  the  judgment  which  he  had  re¬ 
covered,  to  which  the  defendant  pleaded  the  execution 
upon  the  attachment ;  and  upon  demurrer  to  that  plea  it 
was  adjudged  againft  the  defendant,  becaufe  a  duty  which 
accrueth  by  matter  of  record  cannot  be  attached  by  the 
cuftom  of  London  ;  for  judgments  obtained  in  the  king’s 
courts  (hall  not  be  defeated  or  avoided  by  fuch  particular 
cuftoms,  they  being  of  fo  high  a  nature,  that  they  cannot 
be  reached  by  attachment.  1  Leon.  29. 

Debtor  and  creditor  being  both  citizens  of  London,  the 
debtor  delivered  feveral  goads  to  the  Exeter  carrier  then  in 
London,  to  carry  and  deliver  them  at  Exeter,  and  the  credi¬ 
tor  attached  them  in  the  hands  of  the  carrier  for  the  debt 
due  to  him  from  his  debtor;  adjudged,  that  the  action 
ftiould  be  difcharged,  becaufe  the  carrier  is  privileged  in 
his  perfon  and  goods,  and  not  only  in  the  goods  which  are 
his  own,  but  in  thofe  of  other  men,  of  which  he  is  in  pof- 
feftion,  for  he  is  anfwerable  for  them.  1  Leon.  189. 

An  executor  fubmitted  to  an  award,  and  the  arbitrators 
awarded,  that  the  defendant  Ihould  pay  the  executor  350I. 
This  money  is  not  attachable  in  bis  hands  by  any  creditor 
of  his  teftator,  though  it  is  alfets  in  his  hands  when  reco¬ 
vered;  becaule  it  was  not  due  to  the  teftator  tempore  mortis, 
and  the  cuftom  of  foreign  attachments  extends  only  to 
fuch  debts.  1  Vent.  111. 

Attachment  of  the  Forest,  is  one  of  the  three 
courts  held  there.  Manwood,  90,  99.  The  lower  court  is 
called  the  attachment',  the  middle  one,  the fuiainmote ■,  the 
higlieft,  th  ejujlice  in  Eyre's  feat.  The  court  of  attachment 
feemeth  to  be  fo  called,  becaufe  the  verderors  of  the  foreft: 
have  therein  no  other  authority  but  to  receive  the  attach¬ 
ments  of  offenders  againft  vert  and  venifon,  taken  by  the 
reft  of  tlie  officers,  and  to  enroll  them,  that  they  may  be 
prefented  and  punilhed  at  the  next  juftice  feat.  Manwood, 
93.  And  this  attaching  is  by  three  means:  1.  By  goods 
and  chattels.  2.  By  the  body,  pledges,  and  niainprife. 
3.  By  the  body  only.  This  court  is  kept  every  forty 
days. 

To  ATTA’CK,  v.  a.  \_attaquer,  Fr.J  To  alfault  an  ene¬ 
my:  oppofed  to  defence. — Thole  that  attack  generally  get 
the  vidfory,  though  with  difadvantage  of  ground.  Cant’s 
Campaigns. — To  impugn  in  any  manner,  as  with  fatire^ 
confutation,  calumny  ;  as,,  The  declaimer  attacked  the  re¬ 
putation  of  his  adverfaries. 

Attack,  f.  An  alfault  upon  an  enemy  r 
I  own  ’tw’as  wrong,  when  thoufands  call’d  me  back, 

To  make  that  hopelefs  ill-advis’d  attack.  Young. 

ATTAC'KER,  f.  The  perfon  that  attacks. 

ATT ACOT'TI,  an  ancient  people  of  Britain,  mention¬ 
ed  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  and  St.  Jerome,  as  well 
as  in  the  Notitia  Imperii.  They  are  reprefented  as  allies 
and  confederates  of  the  Scots  and  Pifls,  and  therefore  pro¬ 
bably  their  neighbours :  though  their  precile  fituation  has 
not  been  determined  by  antiquarians. 

To  ATTAIN',  v.  a.  [ alteindre ,  Fr.  attineo,  Lat.]  To 
gain;  to  procure ;  to  obtain.— Is  he  wife  who  hopes  to 
attain  the  end  without  the  means,  nay  by  means  that  are 
quite  contrary  to  it  ?  Tillotfon.—  To  overtake ;  to  come  up 
with  :  a  fenft  now  little  in  ufe. — The  earl  hoping  to  have 
overtaken  the  Scottilh  king,  and  to  have  given  him  battle, 
but  not  attaining  him  in  time,  fet  down  before  the  caftle 
of  Atom  Bacon. — To  come  to  ;  to  enter  upon; 
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Canaan  he  now  attains ;  I  fee  his  tents 
Pitch’d  about  Sichem.  Milton. 

To  reach;  to  equal. — So  the  firfl  precedent,  if  it  be  good, 
is  feldoin  attained  by  imitation.  Bacon. 

To  Attain,  v.n.  To  come  to  a  certain  (late:  with  to. 

• — Milk  will  foon  feparate  itfelf  into  a  cream,  and  a  more 
ferous  liquor,  which,  after  twelve  days,  attains  to  the  high- 
eft  degree  of  acidity.  Arbuthnot. — To  arrive  at. — Such 
knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me  ;  it  is  high  ;  I  cannot 
attain  unto  it.  Pfalm  cxxxix.  6. — To  have  knowledge  in 
molt  objects  of  contemplation,  is  what  the  mind  of  one  man 
can  hardly  attain  unto.  Locke. 

Attain,  f.  The  thing  attained;  attainment:  a  word 
not  in  uje. — Crowns  and  diadems,  the  tnoft  fp  lend  id  terrene 
attains,  are  akin  to  that  which  to-day  is  in  the  field,  and 
to-morrow  is  cut  down.  Glanville. 

ATTAINABLE,  adj.  That  which  may  be  attained  ; 
procurable. — He  wilfully  negleCls  the  obtaining  unfpeak- 
able  good,  which  he  is  perfuaded  is  certain  and  attainable. - 
Tillotfon. 

ATT A'IN ABLENESS,/  The  quality  of  being  at¬ 
tainable. — Perfons  becoming  often  enamoured  of  outward 
beauty,  without  any  particular  knowledge  of  its  poffelfor, 
or  its  attainablencfs  bv  them.  Cheyne. 

ATTAIN'DER,  f.  [from  to  attain.']  The  aCt  of  at¬ 
tainting  in  law  ;  conviction  of  a  crime. — The  ends  in  call¬ 
ing  a  parliament  were  chiefly  to  have  the  attainders  of  all 
his  party  reverfed  ;  and,  on  the  other  fide,  to  attaint  by  par¬ 
liament  his  enemies.  Bacon. — Taint;  fully  of  character  : 
So  fmooth  lie  daub’d  his  vice  with  (hew  of  virtue, 

He  liv’d  from  all  attainder  of  fufpect.  Skakcfpeare. 

Attainder,  in  law,  the  (tain  or  corruption  of  the 
blood  of  a  criminal  capitally  condemned  ;  the  immediate 
infeparable  confequence,  by  the  common  law,  on  the  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  fentence  of  death.  He  is  then  calied  attaint, 
attinElus ,  (tained  or  blackened.  He  is  no  longer  of  any  cre¬ 
dit  or  reputation;  he  cannot  be  a  witnefs  in  any  court  ; 
neither  is  he  capable  of  performing  the  functions  of  ano¬ 
ther  man ;  for,  by  an  anticipation  of  his  punifhment,  he  is 
already  dead  in  law.  3  Injl.  213.  This  is  after  judgment : 
for  there  is  great  difference  between  a  man  convicted  and 
attainted  ;  though  they  are  frequently  through  inaccuracy 
confounded  together  ;  when  judgment  is  once  pronounced, 
both  law  and  faCt  confpire  to  prove  him  completely  guil¬ 
ty;  and  there  is  not  the  remoteft  poflibilitv  left  of  any 
thing  to  be  faid  in  his  favour.  Upon  judgment  therefore 
of  death,  and  not  before,  the  attainder  of  a  criminal  com¬ 
mences  :  or  upon  fuch  circumflances  as  are  equivalent  to 
judgment  of  deatli  ;  as  judgment  of  outlawry  on  a  capital 
crime,  pronounced  for  abfeonding  or  fleeing  from  juftice, 
which  tacitly  confeffes  the  guilt.  And  therefore  either 
upon  judgment  of  outlawry,  or  of  death,  for  treafon  or 
felony,  a  man  (hall  be  laid  to  be  attainted.  \Comm.  380,  1. 

A  man  is  attainted  by  appearance,  or  by  procefs  :  at¬ 
tainder  on  appearance  is  by  confeffion,  or  verdiCt,  &c. 
Confeflion,  when  the  prifoner  upon  his  indictment  being 
alked  whether  guilty  or  not  guilty,  anfwers  guilty,  with¬ 
out  putting  himfelf  upon  his  country;  (and  formerly  con¬ 
feflion  was  allowed  before  the  coroner  in  fanCtuary ;  where¬ 
upon  the  offender  was  to  abjure  the  realm,  and  this  was 
called  attainder  by  abjuration.)  Attainder  by  verdiCt  is 
when  the  prifoner  at  the  bar  pleadeth  not  guilty,  and  is 
found  guilty  by  the  verdiCt  of  the  jury  of  life  and  death. 
And  attainder  by  procefs,  (otherwife  termed  attainder  by 
default  or  outlawry,)  is  when  the  party  flieth,  and  is  not 
found,  until  he  hath  been  five  times  publicly  called  or 
proclaimed  in  the  county,  on  the  lad  whereof  he  is  out¬ 
lawed  upon  his  default.  Slaundf.  Pl.Co.  44,  122,  182.  Alfo 
perfons  may  be  attainted  by  aCt  of  parliament. 

ACts  of  attainder  of  criminals  have  been  pafled  in  feve- 
ral  reigns,  on  the  difeovery  of  plots  and  rebellions,  from 
the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  when  an  aCt  was  made  for 
the  attainder  of  leveral  perfons  guilty  of  the  murder  of 
king  Charles  I.  to  this  time ;  among  which,  that  for  at- 
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tainting  Sir  John  Fenwick,  for  confpiring  againft  king 
William,  is  the  mod  remarkable ;  it  being  made  to  attaint 
and  convict  him  of  high  treafon  on  the  oath  of  one  wit¬ 
nefs,  jud  after  a  law  had  been  enaCted,  That  no  p'erfon 
fhould  be  tried  or  attainted  of  high  treafon  where  corrup¬ 
tion  of  blood  is  incurred,  but  by  the  oath  of  two  lawful 
witnefles,  unlefs  the  party  confefs,  dand  mute,  See.  Stat. 
7  and  8  Will.  III.  c.  3.  But  in  the  cafe  of  Sir  John  Fen¬ 
wick,  there  was  fomething  extraordinary;  for  lie  was  in¬ 
dicted  of  treafon  on  the  oaths  of  two  witnefles,  though 
but  one  only  was  produced  againd  him  on  his  trial.  It 
was  alleged  Sir  John  had  tampered  with,  and  prevailed 
on  one  of  the  witnefles  to  withdraw. 

The  confequences  of  attainder  are  forfeiture  and  cor¬ 
ruption  of  blood  ;  which  latter  cannot  regularly  be  taken, 
oft"  but  by  aCt  of  parliament.  Co.  Lit.  391.  b.  As  to  cor¬ 
ruption  of  blood,  this  operates  upwards  and  downwards, 
lo  that  an  attainted  perfon  can  neither  inherit  lands  or 
other  hereditaments  from  his  anceftors,  nor  retain  thofe  he 
is  already  in  poft'eflion  of,  nor  tranfmit  them  by  defeent  to 
any  heir  ;  but  the  fame  (hall  efeheat  to  the  lord  of  the  fee, 
fubjeCt  to  the  king’s  ftiperior  right  of  forfeiture:  and  the- 
perlon  attainted  lhall  alfo  obftruCt  all  defeents  to  his  pof- 
terity,  wherever  they  are  obliged  to  derive  a  title  through 
him  to  a  remoter  anceftor.  This  is  one  of  thofe  notions 
which  our  laws  have  adopted  from  the  feodal  conftitutions, 
at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conqueft,  as  appears  from  its 
being  unknown  in  thofe  tenures  which  are  indifputably 
Saxon,  or  Gavelkind:  wherein,  though  by  treafon,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ancient  Saxon  laws,  the  land  is  forfeited  to  the 
king,  yet  no  corruption  of  blood,  no  impediment  of  de- 
icent,  enfues ;  and,  on  judgment  of  mere  felony,  no  efeheat 
accrues  to  the  lord.  And  therefore,  as  every  other  op- 
preffive  mark  of  feodal  tenures  is  now  happily  worn  away 
in  thefe  kingdoms,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  corruption  of 
blood,  with  all  its  connected  confequences  not  only  of  pre- 
fent  efeheat,  but  of  future  incapacities  of  inheritance  even 
to  the  twentieth  generation,  may  in  procefs  of  time  be 
aboliflied  by  aCt  of  parliament :  as  it  Hands  upon  a  very 
different  footing  from  the  forfeiture  of  lands  for  high  trea¬ 
fon,  afteCting  the  king’s  perfon  or  government.  And  in¬ 
deed  the  legillature  has,  from  time  to  time,  appeared  very 
inclinable  to  give  way  to  fo  equitable  a  provilion ;  by  en¬ 
acting  that,  in  certain  treafons  refpeCting  the  papal  fiipre- 
macy,  ftatute  5  Eliz.  c.  1 ;  and  the  public  coin,  (latutes- 
5  Eliz.  c.n.  18  Eliz.  c.  1.  8  and  9  Will.  III.  c.  26.  15 
and  16  Geo.  II.  c.  28  ;  and  in  many  of  the  new-made  fe¬ 
lonies  created  fince  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  by  aCt  of 
parliament,  corruption  of  blood  (hall  be  faved.  But  as,  in 
fome  of  the  aCts  for  creating  felonies,  (and  thofe  not  of  the 
mod  atrocious  kind,)  this  favingwas  neglected,  or  forgotten- 
to  be  made,  it  1'eems  to  be  highly  reafonable  and  expedient 
to  antiquate  the  whole  of  this  doClrine  by  one  undifringuifh- 
ing  law:  efpecially  as  by  the  ftat.  of  7  Anne,  c.  21.  (the 
operation  of  which  is  poftponed  by  ftat.  17  Geo.  II.  c.  39,) 
after  the  death  of  the  fens  of  the  late  pretender,  no  attain¬ 
der  for  treafon  will  extend  to  the  disinheriting  any  heir, 
nor  the  prejudice  of  any  perfon,  other  than  the  offender 
himfelf ;  which,  virtually  aboliflies  all  corruption  of  blood 
for  treafon,  though  (unlefs  the  legiflature  fhould  inter- 
pofe)  it  will  (till  continue  for  many  forts  of  felony.  4 Comm* 
388,  9.  In  treafon  for  counterfeiting  the  coin,  although 
by  the  (latutes  corruption  of  blood  is  faved,  yet  t he  lands- 
of  the  offender  are  forfeited  immediately  to  the  king  on 
attainder,  it  being  a  difiinct  penalty  from  corruption  of 
blood :  for  the  corruption  may  be  faved,  and  the  forfeiture 
remain,  &e.  And  accordingly  fo  it  i3  provided  by  fome 
(latutes.  r  Salk.  83. 

Attainders  may  be  reverfed  or  falfifted,  by  writ  of  error, 
or  by  plea.  If  by  writ  of  error,  it  muff  be  by  the  king’s 
leave,  See.  and,  when  by  plea,  it  may  be  by  denying  the 
treafon,  pleading  a  pardon  by  aCt  of  parliament,  &c.  3  Injl.. 
232.  By  a  king’s  taking  the  crown  upon  him,  all  attain¬ 
ders  of  his  perfon  are  ipj’o  faElo  purged,  without  any  re-- 
verfal.  1  Injl.  26.  Finch.  L.  82.  Woodj  17.  This  was  the- 
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declaration  of  parliament,  made  in  favour  of  Henry  V II. 
See  i  Comm.  248. 

The  flat.  8  Will.  III.  0.5,  requires  Sir  George  Barclay, 
major-general  Holmes,  and  other  perfons,  to  furrender 
themfelves  to  the  lord  chief  juflice,  or  fecretaries  of  Hate  ; 
or  to  be  attainted.  By  the  13  Will.  III.  c.  3,  the  pre¬ 
tended  prince  of  Wales  is  under  attainder  of  treafon,  &c. 
And,  by  1  Geo.  I.  c.  16,  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  others 
are  attainted.  And,  befides  thefe  adds  of  attainder,  bills 
for  inftidting  pains  and  penalties  are  fometimes  palled;  as 
that  againft  the  bilhop  of  Rochefter ;  (fat.  9  Geo.  I.  c.  17. 

ATT  A  IN'  M  PINT,  f.  That  which  is  attained;  acqui- 
fition.  —  Our  attainments  are  mean,  compared  with  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  univerfe.  Grew. — The  adt  or  power  of  at¬ 
taining. — The  Scripture  muff  be  fufficiect  to  imprint  in  11s 
the  charadter  of  all  things  neceifary  for  the  attainment  of 
eternal  life.  Hooker. 

To  ATTAINT',  v.  a.  [ attenter ,  Fr.]  To  difgrace;  to 
cloud  with  ignominy.  To  taint ;  to  corrupt : 

My  tender  youth  was  never  yet  attaint 

With  any  paflion  of  inflaming  love.  Shakefpeare. 

Attaint,  /.  Any  thing  injurious ;  as  illnefs,  vveari- 
nefs.  This  fenfe  is  now  objolete  : 

Nty  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  colour 
Unto  the  weary  and  ail- watched  night ; 

But  fre fhly  looks,  and  overbears  attaint 
With  cheerful  femblance.  Shakefpeare. 

Stain ;  fpot ;  taint. — No  man  hath  a  virtue  that  he  has  not 
a  glimpfe  of ;  nor  any  man  an  attaint ,  but  he  carries  fome 
(lain  of  it.  Shakefpeare. 

Attaint,  inlaw,  a  writ  that  lieth  to  enquire  whether 
a  jury  of  twelve  men  gave  a  falfe  verdidt  {Finch,  484); 
that  fo  the  judgment  following  thereupon  may  be  rever- 
fed  :  and  this  mult  be  brought  in  the  life-time  of  him  for 
whom  the  verdict  was  given,  and  of  two  at  lead  of  the 
jurors  who  gave  it.  This  lay  at  the  common  law',  only 
upon  writs  of  aflife;  and  feems  to  have  been  coeval  with 
that  inflitution  by  king  Henry  II.  at  the  inflance  of  his 
chief  juflice  Glanvil:  being  probably  meant  as  a  check 
upon  the  valt  power  then  repofed  in  the  recognitors  of  af¬ 
file,  of  finding  a  verdidt  according  to  their  own  perfonal 
knowledge,  without  the  examination  of  witnelfes.  And 
even  here  it  extended  no  farther  than  to  fuch  inftances, 
where  the  illue  w'as  joined  upon  the  very  point  of  aflife, 
(the  heirrtiip,  diffeifin,  &c.)  and  not  on  any  collateral  mat¬ 
ter  ;  as  villainage,  baftardy,  or  any  other  difputed  fadt. 

In  thefe  cafes  the  aflife  was  faid  to  be  turned  into  an  in- 
queft  or  jury,  or  that  the  aflife  (hould  be  taken  in  tnodum 
juratce,  ct  non  in  modum  ajjifee ;  that  is,  that  the  ilTiie  fliould 
be  tried  by  a  common  jury  or  inqueft,  and  not  by  recogni¬ 
tors  of  aflife  :  and  then  it  feems  that  no  attaint  lay  againft 
the  inqueft  or  jury  that  determined  fuch  collateral  ifllie. 
Br.  4.  1.  34.  2.  Flct.  1.  v.  c.  22.  Neither  is  mention  made 
by  our  ancient  writers,  of  fuch  a  procefs  obtaining  after 
the  trial  by  inquefl  or  jury,  in  the  old  Norman  or  feodal 
actions  profecuted  by  writ  of  entry.  Nor  did  any  attaint 
lie  in  trefpafs,  debt,  or  other  action  perfonal,  by  the  old 
common  law :  becattfe  tliofe  were  always  determined  by 
common  inquefts  or  juries.  At  length  the  flatute  of  Weft- 
minfter  1.  (3  Eliz.  1.)  c.  38.  allowed  an  attaint  to  be  fued 
upon  inquefts  as  well  as  aflifes,  which  were  taken  upon  any 
plea  of  land  or  of  freehold.  But  this  was  at  the  king’s 
■difcretion,  and  is  fo  underftood  by  the  author  of  Fieta, 
(1.  v.  c.  22.  $8,  and  16,)  a  writer  cotemporary  with  the 
flatute;  though  Sir  F.dw.  Coke  {2  Inf.  130,237)  feems 
to  hold  a  different  opinion.  Other  fubfequent  ftatutes 
(1  Eliz.  3.  ft.  1.  c.6.  5  Eliz.  3.  c.  7.  28  Edw.  III.  c.  8) 
introduced  the  fame  remedy  in  all  pleas  of  trefpafs,  arid 
the  flat.  34  Eliz.  3.  c.  7.  extended  to  all  pleas  whatfoever, 
perfonal  as  well  as  real;  except  only  the  writ  of  right,  in 
fuch  cafes  where  the  mife  or  iffue  is  joined  on  the  mere 
Tight,  and  not  on  any  collateral  queftion.  For,  though  the 
attaint  feems  to  have  been  generally  allowed  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  at  the  firff  introdudtion  of  the  grand  aflife, 
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(which  at  that  time  might  confift  of  only  twelve  recogni¬ 
tors,  in  cafe  they  were  all  unanimous,)  yet  fubfequent  au¬ 
thorities  have  holden,  that  no  attaint  lies  on  a  falfe  verdidt 
given  upon  the  mere  right,  either  at  common  law  or  by 
flatute;  becaufe  that  is  determined  by  the  grand  aflife,  ap¬ 
pealed  to  by  the  party  himfelf,  and  now  conftfting  of  fix- 
teen  jurors.  BraEl.  290.  Flet.  5,227.  Britt.  243  A  12  Hen¬ 
ry  VI.  6  Bro.  Abr.  tit.  Atteint42.  1  Boll.  Abr.2%0. 

The  jury,  w  ho  are  to  try  this  falfe  verdidt,  muff;  be  twen¬ 
ty-four,  and  are  called  the  grand  jury;  for  the  law  wills 
not  that  the  oath  of  one  jury  of  twelve  men  (hould  be  at¬ 
tainted  or  let  afide  by  an  equal  number,  nor  by  lefs  indeed 
than  double  the  former.  BraEl.  I.4.  tr.  5.  c.4.  §  1.  Flet.  1 . 
5.  c.22.  $7.  If  the  matter  in  difpute  be  of  40I.  value  in 
perlonals,  or  of  40s.  a-year  in  lands  and  tenements,  then, 
by  flat.  1 3  Hen.  VI.  c.  5,  each  grand  juror  muff;  have  a 
freehold  to  the  annual  value  of  20I.  And  he  that  brings 
the  attaint  can  give  no  other  evidence  to  the  grand  jury 
than  what  was  originally  given  to  the  petit :  for,  as  their 
verdidt  is  now  trying,  and  the  queftion  is,  whether  or  no 
they  did  right  upon  the  evidence  that  appeared  to  them, 
the  law  adjudged  it  the  higheft  abfurdity  to  produce  any 
fubfequent  proof  upcm  fuch  trial,  and  to  condemn  the  prior 
juriididtion  for  not  believing  evidence  which  they  never 
knew.  But  thole  againft  whom  it  is  brought  are  allowed, 
in  affirmance  of  the  firft  verdidt,  to  produce  new  matter 
{Finch  L.  486) ;  becaufe  the  petit  jury  may  have  formed 
their  verdidt  upon  evidence  of  their  own  knowledge,  which 
never  appeared  in  court.  If  the  grand  jury  found  the 
verdidt  a  falfe  one,  the  judgment  by  the  common  law  was, 
that  the  jurors  fhould  lofe  their  liberam  legem  and  become 
for  ever  infamous;  fliould  forfeit  their  goods  and  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  their  lands;  fliould  themfelves  be  imprifoned,  and 
their  wives  and  children  thrown  out  of  doors ;  fliould  have 
their  houfes  rafed,  their  trees  extirpated,  and  their  mea¬ 
dows  ploughed ;  and  that  the  plaintiff  fliould  be  reftored 
to  all  that  he  loft  by  reafon  of  the  unjuft  verdidt.  But,  as 
the  feverity  of  this  punifliment  had  its  ufual  effedtin  pre¬ 
venting  the  law  from  being  executed,  therefore  by  the  flat. 

1 1  Hen.  VII.  c.  24,  (revived  by  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  3,  and 
made  perpetual  by  13  Eliz.  c.  25,)  an  attaint  is  allowed  to 
be  brought  after  the  death  of  the  party,  and  a  more  mo¬ 
derate  punifliment  was  inflidted  upon  attainted  jurors,  viz. 
perpetual  infamy,  and,  if  the  caufe  of  adtion  were  above 
40I.  value,  a  forfeiture  of  20I.  a-piece  by  the  jurors;  or, 
if  under  40I.  then  5I.  a-piece,  to  be  divided  between  the 
king  and  the  party  injured.  So  that  a  man  may  now  bring 
an  attaint  either  upon  the  ftatuteorat  common  law,  at  his 
eledtion  (3  Inf.  164) ;  and  in  both  of  them  may  reverfe 
the  former  judgment.  But  the  pradtice  of  fetting  afide 
verdidts  upon  motion,  and  granting  new  trials,  has  fo  fu- 
perfeded  the  life  of  both  forts  of  attaints,  that  very  few 
inftances  of  an  attaint  appear  in  our  books  later  than  the 
fixteenth  century.  Cro.  Eliz.  309.  Cro.  Jac.  90. 

Attaint,  among  farriers,  a  knock  or  hurt  in  a  horfe’s 
leg,  proceeding  either  from  a  blow  with  another  horfe’s 
foot,  or  from  an  over-reach  in  frofty  w'eather,  when  a  horfe, 
being  rough  fliod,  or  having  flioes  with  long  caulkers, 
(trikes  his  hinder  feet  againft  his  fore  leg. 

ATTAIN'TURE,/!  Legal  cenfure  ;  reproach;  impu¬ 
tation  : 

Hume’s  knavery  will  be  the  duchefs’s  wreck, 

And  her  attainture  will  be  Humphry’s  fall.  Shakefpeare, 

ATTA'LICAs  VES'TES,  f.  in  antiquity,  garments 
made  of  a  kind  of  cloth  of  gold.  They  took  the  deno¬ 
mination  from  Attalus,  furnamed  Philomater,  a  wealthy 
king  of  Pergamus,  who  was  the  firft,  according  to  Pliny, 
who  procured  gold  to  be  wove  into  cloth. 

ATTA'LICUS,/!  [from a-flaA©-, tender.]  A  medicine 
which  nourilhes  tenderly. 

AT'TAL  S  AR'SIN,/'.  The  term  by  which  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  and  miners  of  Cornwall  call  an  old  deferted  mine, 
that  is  given  over;  i,  e.  the  leavings  of  the  Sarafns ,  Saf- 
fnst  or  Saxons, 

To 
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To  ATTAM'INATE,  v.a.  [attamino,  Lat.}  To  cotv 
nipt  ;  to  lpoil. 

ATTEL'ABUS,/.  [ Gr.  from  r)Stsy  Heb.] 
Iu  zoology,  a  genus  of  infers  belonging  to  the  order  ot 
coleoptera,  or  beetle-kind.  It  has  four  wings,  of  which 
the  fuperior  are  crultaceous,  and  ferve  as  a  (heath  or  co¬ 
ver  to  the  inferior,  which  are  membraneous.  The  head 
tapers  behind,  and  is  inclined  ;  the  feelers  turn  thicker  to¬ 
wards  the  apex.  The  fpecies  are  thirteen,  viz. 

i.  The  coryli  is  black,  with  red  elytra  or  cruftaCeous 
wings.  2.  The  avellana  is  black,  with  the  bread,  feet, 
and°elytra,  red.  3.  The  curculionoides  is  black,  with  red 
elytra  and  bread.  The  above  three  fpecies  frequent  the 
leaves  of  the  hazel  and  filbert  nut-trees. 

4.  The  Surinamenfis  has  a  double  indentation  (or  two 
teeth)  in  the  top  of  the  elytra.  It  is  a  native  of  Surinam. 

5.  The  Penfilvanicus  is  black,  with  red  elytra,  a  black 
belt  round  the  middle,  and  another  towards  the  apex,  of  the 
elytra.  It  is  a  native  of  Philadelphia. 

6.  The  melanurus  is  black,  with  tedaceous  elytra,  black 
at  the  apex.  It  is  a  native  of  Sweden. 

7.  The  betula  has  faltatory  or  fpringy  legs,  and  the  whole 
body  is  of  a  dark-red  colour.  It  frequents  the  leaves  ot  the 
birch-tree. 

B.  The  formicarius  is  black,  with  red  elytra,  and  a  dou¬ 
ble  white  belt  towards  the  bafe.  Native  of  Europe. 

9.  The  fipylus  is  green,  with  a  hairy  bread,  and  a  dou¬ 
ble  yellow  belt  upon  the  elytra. 

10.  The  apiarius  is  bluifh,  with  red  elytra,  and  three 
black  belts.  It  is  a  native  of  Germany. 

11.  The  mollis  is  yellowidi  and  hairy,  with  pale  elytra, 
and  three  belts,  it  is  a  native  of  Europe. 

12.  The  ceramboides  is  of  a  blackifli  red  colour,  and  the 
elytra  is  furrowed.  It  frequents  the  fpongy  boletus,  a  fpe¬ 
cies  of  mufhroom. 

13.  The  bupredoides  is  of  a  dark-red  colour,  with  a 
globular  bread,  and  nervous  elytra.  Native  of  Europe. 

To  ATTEM'PER,  v.  a.  [attempero ,  Lat.]  To  mingle; 
to  weaken  by  the  mixture  of  fomcthing  elfe  ;  to  dilute: 

Attemper'’ d  funs  arife, 

Sweet-beam’d,  and  (bedding  oft  through  lucid  clouds 
A  pleading  calm.  Thamfon. 

To  (often;  to  mollify.— His  early  providence  could  like- 
wife  have  attempered  his  nature  therein.  Bacon. 

Thofe  finding  eyes,  attempting  ev’ry  ray. 

Shone  fweetly  lambent  with  celeftial  day.  Pope. 

To  mix  injud  proportions ;  to  regulate ;  to  fit  to  fomething : 
She  to  her  gueds  doth  bounteous  banquet  dight, 
Attemper'd ,  goodly,  well  for  health  and  for  delight,  Spenfer, 

To  ATTEM'PER  ATE,  v.  a.  [ attempero ,  Lat,]  To 
proportion  to  fomething.— Hope  mud  be  proportioned  and 
attemperate  to  the  promife ;  if  it  exceed  that  temper  and 
proportion,  it  becomes  a  tumour  and  tympany  of  hope. 
Hammond ■ 

To  ATTEMPT',  v.  a,  [ attenter ,  Fr.]  To  attack;  to  in¬ 
vade  ;  to. venture  upon: 

Who,  in  all  things  wife  and  juft, 

Hinder’d  not  Satan  to  attempt  the  mind 
Of  man,  with  drength  entire  and  free-will  arm’d,  Milton, 
To  try;  to  endeavour.— I  have  neverthelefs  attempted  to 
fend  unto  you,  for  the  renewing  of  brotherhood  and  friend- 
fhip,  i  Mae.  xi i ,  1 7. 

To  Attempt,  v,  n,  To  make  an  attack— Horace  his 
monfler,  with  woman’s  head  above,  and  fifty  extreme  be¬ 
low,  anfwers  the  ftape  of  the  ancient  Syrens  that  attempt* 
td  upon  UlyiTes,  Breton, 

Attempt,/.  An  attack.— If  we  be  always  prepared 
to  receive  an  enemy,  we  (ball  long  live  in  peace  and  quiet, 
nefs,  without  any  attempts  upon  us.  Bacon,— An  effay  ;  an 
endeavour: 

He  would  have  cry’d;  but,  hoping  that  he  dreamt, 
Amazement  ty’d  his  tongue,  and  flopp’d  th’  attempt.  Dryd, 
Vox.  II.  No.  84. 
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ATTElMPT'  ABLE,  adj.  Liable  to  attempts  or  attacks. 
—The  gentleman  vouching  his  to  be  more  fair,  virtuous, 
wife,  and  lefs  attemptable,  than  the  rareft  of  our  ladies. 
Shakefpcare. 

A  i’TEMPT'ER,/.  The  perfon  that  attempts;  an  in¬ 
vader.  An  endeavourer. — We  are  no  factors  for  glory  or 
treafure,  but  difinterefted  attempters  for  the  univerfal  good. 
GlanviLle. 

AT'TENBY,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  ifiand  of  Oeland. 

To  ATTEND',  v.a.  [attendee,  Fr.  attendo,  Lat.]  To 
regard;  to  fix  the  mind  upon. — The  diligent  pilot,  in  a 
dangerous  tempeft,  doth  not  attend  the  unfkilful  words  of  a 
palfenger.  Sidney. — To  wait  on;  to  accompany  as  an  inte¬ 
rior,  or  a  fervant : 

His  companion,  youthful  Valentine, 

Attends  the  emperor  in  his  royal  court,  Shakefpcare. 
To  accompany  as  an  enemy. — He  was  at  prefent  ftrong 
enough  to  have  flopped  or  attended  Waller  in  his  we  (tern 
expedition.  Clarendon. — To  be  prefent  with,  upon  a  futn- 
mons.  To  accompany  ;  to  be  appendant  to  : 

England  is  fo  idly  king’d. 

Her  feepter  lb  fantaftically  borne. 

That  fear  attends  her  not.  Skakefpeare. 

To  expebt.  This fenfe  is  French. — So  dreadful  a  temped, 
as  all  the  people  attended  therein  the  very  end  of  the  world, 
and  judgment-day.  Raleigh. — To  wait  on,  as  on  a  charge. 
To  be  confequent  to. — The  duke  made  that  unfortunate 
defeent  upon  Rhe,  which  was  afterwards  attended  with 
many  unprofperous  attempts.  Clarendon. — To  remain  to  ; 
to  await ;  to  be  in  ftore  for. — To  him,  who  hath  a  prof- 
pebt  of  the  date  that  attends  all  men  after  this,  the  mea- 
fures  of  good  and  evil  are  changed.  Locke. — To  wait  for 
infidioufly. — Thy  interpreter,  full  of  defpight,  bloody  as 
the  hunter,  attends  thee  at  the  orchard  end.  Shakefpcare. — • 
To  be  bent  upon  any  objebt : 

Their  hunger  thus  appeas’d,  their  care  attends 

The  doubtful  fortune  of  their  abfent  friends.  Dry  fen. 

To  Attend,  v.  n.  To  yield  attention. — Since  man  can¬ 
not  at  the  fame  time  attend  to  two  objects,  if  you  employ 
your  fpirit  upon  a  book  or  a  bodily  labour,  you  have  no 
room  left  for  fenfual  temptation.  Taylor. — To  flay;  to 
delay.  To  wait ;  to  be  within  reach  or  call. — If  any  mi- 
nifter  refufed  to  admit  a  lebturer  recommended  by  him,  he 
was  required  to  attend  upon  the  committee,  and  not  dif- 
charged  till  the  houfes  met  again.  Clarendon. 

ATTEND' ANCE,/.  [attendance,  Fr.]  The  abt  of  wait¬ 
ing  on  another ;  or  of  ferving. — For  he,  of  whom  thefe 
things  are  fp.oken,  pertaineth  to  another  tribe,  of  which 
no  man  gave  attendance  at  the  altar.  Heb.  vii.  13. — Service. 
Why  might  not  you,  my  lord,  receive  attendance 
From  thofe  that  (he  calls  fervants?  ShaJtcjSmre. 

The  perfons  waiting  ;  a  train.  Attention;  regard. — Give 
attendance  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to  dobtrine.  1  Tim. 

iv,  13. — -Expectation:  a  fenfe  now  out  of  v/e _ That  which 

caufeth  bitterhefs  in  death,  is  the  langnifliing  attendance 
and  expebtation  thereof  ere  it  come.  Hooker. 

ATTEND'ANT,  adj.  [attendant,.  Fr]  Accompanying 
as  Subordinate,  or  ccnfequential : 

Other  funs,  perhaps, 

With  their  attendant  moons,  thou  wilt  defery, 
Communicating  male  and  female  light.  Milton. 

Attendant One  that  attends.  One  that  belongs 
to  the  train : 

When  fp.me  gracious  monarch  dies. 

Soft  wiiifpers  full  and  mournful  murmurs  rife 
Among  the  lad  attendants.  Dryden. 

One  that  waits  the  pleasure  of  another,  as  a  fuitor  or  agent. 
—I  endeavour  that  my  reader  may  not  wait  long  for  mv 
meaning:  to  give  an  attendant  quick  dilpatch  is  a  civility. 
Burnet, — One  that  is  prefent  at  any  tiling. — He  was  a  con¬ 
flat'd  attendant  at  all  meetings  relating  to  charity,  without 
i  K  contributing. 
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contributing.  Swift. — In  law,  one  that  oweth  a  duty  or 
fervice  to  another;  or,  after  a  fort,  dependeth  upon  ano¬ 
ther.  Cowell.  That  which  is  united  with  another,  as  a  con¬ 
comitant  or  confequent : 

Govern  well  thy  appetite,  left  fin 

Surprife  thee,  and  her  black  attendant,  death.  Milton. 

ATTEND'ER,y.  Companion;  aftociate. 
AT'TENDORN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Weftphalia,  feven  leagues  fouth  of  Areniberg. 

AT'TENHOVE,  a  town  of  Brabant,  one  league  north- 
eaft  of  Landen. 

ATTENT',  adj.  [ attentus ,  Lat.]  Intent;  attentive; 
heedful ;  regardful. — Now  mine  eyes  fhall  be  open,  and 
mine  ears  attent  unto  the  prayer  that  is  made  in  this  place. 

2  C/i> on.  vii.  15. 

AT'TENTATES,  f.  \_attentata ,  Lat.]  Proceedings  in  a 
court  of  judicature,  pending  fuit,  and  after  an  inhibition 
is  decreed  and  gone  out;  tliofe  things  which  are  done  af¬ 
ter  an  extrajudicial  appeal  may  likewife  be  ftyled  attentates. 
Ayliffe. 

ATTEN'TION,/!  \_attention,  Fr.]  The  aft  of  attend¬ 
ing  or  heeding  ;  the  aft  of  bending  the  mind  upon  any 
thing. — Attention  is  a  very  neceffary  thing  ;  truth  doth  not 
always  ftrike  the  foul  at  firft  fight.  Watts. 

But  him  the  gentle  angel  by  the  hand 

Soon  rais’d,  and  his  attention  thus  recall’d.  Milton. 

Attention  of  mind  is  not  properly  an  aft  of  the  under- 
ftanding,  but  rather  of  the  will ;  by  which  it  calls  the  tin- 
derftanding  from  the  conlideration  of  other  objefts,  and 
direfts  it  to  the  thing  in  hand.  Neverthelefs,  our  atten¬ 
tion  is  not  always  voluntary:  an  interefting  objeft  feizes 
and  fixes  it  beyond  the  power  of  controul.  Attention,  in 
refpeft  of  hearing,  is  the  ftretching  or  draining  of  the 
membrana  tympani,  fo  as  to  make  it  more  fufceptible  of 
founds,  and  better  prepared  to  catch  even  a  feeble  agita¬ 
tion  of  t he  air.  Or  it  is  the  adjufting  the  tenlion  of  that 
membrane  to  the  degree  of  loudnefs  or  lownefs  of  the 
iound  to  which  we  are  attentive.  Bacon  obferves,  that 
“founds  are  meliorated  by  the  intention  of  the  lenfe,  where 
the  common  lenfe  is  collefted  molt  to  the  particular  fenfe 
of  hearing,  and  the  fight  fufpended.  Therefore  founds 
are  fweeter,  as  well  as  greater,  in  the  night  than  in  the 
day;  and  fweeter  to  blind  men  than  to  others;  and  it  is 
manifeft,  that  between  fleeping  and  waking,  when  all  the 
fenfes  are  bound  and  fufpended,  mufic  is  far  fweeter  than 
when  one  is  fully  waking.”  And  thus,  according  to  the 
degree  of  attention,  objefts  make  a  ftronger  or  weaker 
impreflion.  Attention  is  requilite  even  to  the  fimple  aft 
of  feeing:  the  eye  can  take  in  a  conliderable  field  at  one 
look ;  but  no  objeft  in  the  field  is  feen  diftinftly  but  that 
fingly  which  fixes  the  attention  :  in  a  profound  reverie  that 
totally  occupies  the  attention,  we  fcarcely  fee  what  is  di- 
reftly  before  us.  In  a  train  of  perceptions,  no  particular 
objeft  makes  fuch  a  figure  as  it  would  do  fingly  and  apart ; 
for,  when  the  attention  is  divided  among  many  objefts,  no 
particular  objeft  is  entitled  to  a  large  lliare.  Hence,  the 
tlillnefs  of  night  contributes  to  terror,  there  being  no¬ 
thing  to  divert  the  attention  : 

Horror  ubique  animos,  finnil  ipfa  filentia  terrent.  Ain.  ii. 

Zara.  Silence  and  folitude  are  ev’ry  where! 

Through  all  the  gloomy  ways  and  iron  doors 
That  hither  lead,  nor  human  face  nor  voice 
Is  feen  or  heard.  A  dreadful  din  was  wont 
To  grate  the  fenfe,  wdien  enter’d  here,  from  groans 
And  howls  of  Haves  condemn’d,  from  clink  of  chains. 
And  cralli  of  nifty  bars  and  creaking  hinges; 

And  ever  and  anon  the  fight  was  dafli’d 
With  frightful  faces,  and  the  meagre  looks 
Of  grim  and  ghaftly  executioners. 

Yet  more  this  ftillnefs  terrifies  my  foul 
Titan  did  that  fcene  of  complicated  horrors. 

Mourning  Bride ,  aft  5,  fc.  3. 
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In  matters  of  flight  importance,  attention  is  moftly  di¬ 
rected  by  will ;  and,  for  that  reafon,  it  is  our  own  fault  if 
trifling  objefts  make  any  d&ep  impreflion.  Had  we  power 
equally  to  with-hold  our  attention  from  matters  of  impor¬ 
tance,  we  might  be  proof  againft  any  deep  impreflion.  But 
our  power  fails  us  here;  an  interefting  objeft  feizes  and 
fixes  the  attention  beyond  the  poflibility  of  controul ;  and, 
while  our  attention  is  thus  forcibly  attached  to  one  ob¬ 
jeft,  others  may  folicit  for  admittance  ;  but  in  vain,  for 
they  will  not  be  regarded.  Thus  a  fmall  misfortune  is 
fcarcely  felt  in  prefence  of  a  greater: 

Lear.  Thou  think’ft  ’ tis  much,  that  this  contentious  ftorm 
Invades  us  to  the  (kin  :  fo  ’tis  to  thee : 

But,  where  the  greater  malady  is  fix’d, 

The  leirer  is  fcarce  felt.  Thou’dft  ftiun  a  bear; 

But,  if  thy  flight  lay  tow’rd  the  roaring  fea, 

Thou’dft  meet  the  beari’  th’  mouth.  When  the  mind’s  free, 
The  body’s  delicate  :  the  tempeft  in  my  mind 
Doth  from  my  fenfes  take  all  feeling  elfe, 

Save  what  beats  there.  King  Lear,  aft  3,  fc.  5. 

ATTEN'TIVE,  adj.  Heedful;  regardful;  full  of  at¬ 
tention. — Being  moved  with  thefe,  and  the  like  your  ef- 
feftual  difeourfes,  whereunto  we  gave  moft  attentive  ear, 
till  they  entered  even  unto  our  fouls.  Hooker. — A  critic  is 
a  man,  who,  on  all  occafions,  is  more  attentive  to  what  is 
wanting  than  what  is  prefent.  Addifon. 

Mute’s  force  can  tame  the  furious  beaft; 

Can  make  the  wolf  or  foaming  boar  reftrain 
His  rage;  the  lion  drop  his  crefted  mane, 

Attentive  to  the  fong.  Prior. 

ATTEN'TIVELY,  adv.  Heedfully;  carefully.— If  a 
man  look  fliarply  and  attentively,  he  (hall  fee  Fortune;  for, 
though  (lie  be  blind,  (lie  is  not  invifible.  Bacon. 

ATTEN'TIVE  NESS, _/l  The  ftate  of  being  attentive; 
heedfulnefs;  attention. — At  the  relation  of  the  queen’s 
death,  bravely  confefled  and  lamented  by  the  king,  how 
attentivenefs  wounded  his  daughter.  Shakefpeare. 

ATTEN'UANT,  adj.  \_attenuans,  Lat.]  That  has  the 
power  of  making  thin,  or  diluting. 

ATTEN'UANTS,  or  Attenuating  Medicines, f. 
are  fuch  as  fubtilize  and  break  the  humours  into  finer 
parts;  and  thus  difpofe  them  for  motion,  circulation,  ex¬ 
cretion,  &c.  Attenuating  and  inciding  medicines  are  of 
very  extenfive  ufe  in  phylic,  and  come  under  different  de¬ 
nominations,  according  to  the  different  effefts  they  pro¬ 
duce.  Thus,  when  tenacious  and  vifeid  juices  not  only 
ftagnate  in  the  cavities  of  the  veffels,  but  obftruft  the  mi¬ 
nute  dufts  of  the  vifeera  and  emunftories,  thefe  medicines, 
by  the  inciding  and  attenuating  quality,  difeharge  the  hu¬ 
mours,  and  remove  the  obftruftions ;  for  which  reafon 
they  are  not  improperly  called  aperients.  Attenuants  pro¬ 
duce  fo  great  a  variety  of  effefts,  that  it  is  proper  we 
fhould  be  well  acquainted  with  their  feveral  kinds,  as  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  feveral  diforders,  and  know  which  will 
prove  moft  ferviceable  in  each.  According  to  Hoffman, 
the  diffolving  and  attenuating  of  vifeid  crudities  in  the  fto- 
mach  and  primee  vice,  is  well  anfwered  by  the  roots  of  arum, 
acorus,  pepper,  ginger,  and  the  like  ;  as  alfo  by  fal  am¬ 
moniac,  vitriolated  tartar,  the  fixed  alkaline  falts,  and  the 
fimple  or  dulcified  fpirit  of  fait.  When  crude  and  un- 
concofted  humours  are  to  be  evacuated  by  ftool,  this  in¬ 
tention  is  very  well  anfwered  by  the  neutral  falts,  as  the 
falts  of  the  purging  waters,  and  the  fal  polycrejlum ,  with  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  a  watery  vehicle. 

When  vifeid  humours,  occafioning  diforders  of  the 
bread,  are  to  be  attenuated  and  expeftorated,  the  in¬ 
tention  is  moft  effeftually  anfwered  by  elecampane  and 
orice  roots:  and  by  gum  ammoniacum,  myrrh,  or  benja¬ 
min,  and  balfam  of  Peru  ;  or  by  regenerated  tartar,  oxy- 
mel  of  fquills,  a  folution  of  crabs  eyes  in  diftilled  vine¬ 
gar,  and  the  fyrups  of  tobacco,  and  the  like.  When  the 
mafs  of  blood  is  tainted  by  thick  and  tenaciods  fordes,  and 
the  emunftories  are  by  that  means  obftrufted,  and  the  hu¬ 
mours 
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moiirs  contaminated  by  a  faline  fulplnireous  and  fcorbu- 
tic  dyfcracy,  the  molt  efficacious  of  the  attenuants  are  the 
horfe-radilh,  fcurvy-grals,  water  and  garden  creifes,  muf- 
tard,  gum  ammoniacum,  benjamin,  myrrh,  the  oil  of  fix¬ 
ed  nitre,  oil  of  tartar  per  deli quium,  folutions  of  nitre,  fpi- 
rit  of  fal  ammoniac,  fait  of  wormwood  with  lemon-juice, 
and  the  falls  of  the  medicinal  waters.  When  grumous  or 
coagulated  blood,  occafioned  by  contufions  or  blows,  is  to 
be  attenuated,  and  again  diffiolved,  the  intention  is  gene¬ 
rally  anfwered  by  the  roots  of  Solomon’s  feal,  vinegar,  and 
crabs  eyes,  the  regenerated  tartar,  and  nitre  prepared  with 
antimony.  And  in  cafes  where  the  lymph  has  acquired  a 
preternatural  thicknefs  and  vifcidity,  efpecially  if  from  a 
venereal  taint,  the  curative  intention  is  moft  effectually 
anfwered  by  guaiacum,  the  acrid  tinCture  of  antimony, 
calomel,  aethiops  mineral,  and  the  lik<£;  which,  w  hen  Ikil- 
fully  ufed,  are  of  fingular  efficacy  in  dilfolving  and  atte¬ 
nuating  the  vifcid  juices  impacted  in  the  glands  of  the  liver. 
See  Medicine. 

To  ATTEN'UATE,  v.  a.  [ attenuo ,  I.at.]  To  make 
thin,  or  (lender:  oppofed  to  condenfe ,  or  incraJJ'ate,  or  thick¬ 
en. — The  finer  part  belonging  to  the  juice  of  grapes,  be¬ 
ing  attenuated  and  fubtilized,  was  changed  into  an  ardent 
fpirit.  Boyle. — Vinegar  curd,  put  upon  an  egg,  not  only 
dilfolves  the  flicll,  but  alfo  attenuates  the  white  contained 
in  it  into  a  limpid  water.  Wifcman. — It  is  of  the  nature  of 
acids  to  diflblve,  or  attenuate ,  and  of  alkalies  to  precipi¬ 
tate  or  incraffiate.  Newton. 

ATTEN'UATE,  adj:  Made  thin,  or  (lender. — Vivifi- 
cation  ever  ccnlilteth  in  fpirits  attenuate,  which  the  cold 
doth  congeal  and  coagulate.  Bacon. 

ATTENUA'TION,yi  The  aft  of  making  any  thing 
thin  or  (lender  ;  leffiening. —  Chiming  with  a  hammer  up¬ 
on  the  outfide  of  a  bell,  the  found  will  be  according  to  the 
inward  concave  of  the  bell ;  whereas  the  elifion  or  attenu¬ 
ation  of  the  air  can  be  only  between  the  hammer  and  the 
outfide  of  the  bell.  Bacon. 

Attenuation,  among  alchemifis,  was  alfo  ufed  for 
pulverization,  or  the  a<5!  of  reducing  a  body  into  an  im¬ 
palpable  powder,  by  grinding,  pounding,  or  the  like. 

AT'TER,y.  later,  Sax.  venom.]  Corrupt  matter.  A 
word  much  ufed  in  Lincolnfhire. 

Atter,  or  Otter,  of  Roses.  See  Rose. 

AT'TERBURY  (Dr.  Francis),  fon  of  Dr.  Lewis  At- 
terbury,  was  born  at  Milton  in  Buckinghamftiire,  in  1662; 
educated  at  Weftminfter;  and  from  thence  defied  to 
Chrifi-Church  in  Oxford,  where  he  loon  diltinguilhed  him- 
felf  by  his  fine  genius  and  turn  for  polite  literature.  The 
year  he  was  made  M.  A.  1687,  lie  exerted  himfelf  in  the 
controverfy  with  the  papifis,  vindicated  Luther  in  the 
ftrongeft  manner,  and  (hewed  an  uncommon  fund  of  learn¬ 
ing,  enlivened  with  great  vivacity.  In  1690  he  married 
Mifs  Ofborn,  a  difiant  relation  of  the  duke  of  Leeds;  a 
lady  of  great  beauty,  but  with  little  or  no  fortune.  In 
1691  he  was  defied  lechtrer  of  St.  Bride’s  church  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  preacher  at  Bridewell  chapel.  An  academic 
life,  indeed,  mult  have  been  irkfome  and  inlipid  to  a  per- 
fon  of  his  aftive  and  afpiring  temper.  It  was  hardly  pof- 
fible  that  a  clergyman  of  his  fine  genius,  improved  by  (t ti¬ 
dy,  with  a  fpirit  to  exert  his  talents,  fhonld  remain  long- 
unnoticed;  and  we  find  that  he  was  foon  appointed  chap¬ 
lain  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary. 

In  1700,  a  large  field  of  activity  opened,  in  which  At- 
terbury  was  engaged  four  years  with  Dr.  Wake,  after¬ 
wards  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  and  others,  concerning 
the  “  Rights,  Powers,  and  Privileges,  of  Convocations 
in  which,  whatever  way  the  truth  of  the  queftion  may  be 
fuppofed  to  lie,  he  difplayed  fo  much  learning  and  inge¬ 
nuity,  as  well  as  zeal  for  the  interefis  of  his  order,  that 
the  lower  houfe  of  convocation  returned  him  their  thanks, 
and  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  complimented  him  with  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  January  29,  1700,  he  was  inftalled  arch¬ 
deacon  of  Totnefs,  being  promoted  to  that  dignity  by  Sir 
Jonathan  Trelawney,  bilhop  of  Exeter.  The  fame  year 
he  was  engaged,  with  fome  other  learned  divines,  in  re¬ 


viling  an  intended  edition  of  the  “  Greek  Teffament,” 
with  Greek  ■“  Scholia,”  collected  chiefly  from  the  fathers, 
by  Mr.  archdeacon  Gregory.  At  this  period  he  was  po¬ 
pular  as  preacher  at  the  Rolls  Chapel  ;  an  office  which 
had  been  conferred  on  him  by  Sir  John  Trevor,  a  great  dif- 
cerner  of  abilities,  in  1698,  when  he  refigned  Bridewell, 
which  he  had  obtained  in  1693.  Upon  the  acceffion  of 
queen  Anne  in  1702,  Dr.  Atterbury  was  appointed  one  of 
her  majefty’s  chaplains  in  ordinary  ;  and,  in  October  1704, 
was  advanced  to  the  deanery  of  Carlifle.  About  two 
years  after  this,  he  was  engaged  in  a  difpute  with  Dr. 
Hoadly,  concerning  the  advantages  of  virtue  with  regard, 
to  the  prefent  life  ;  occafioned  by  his  fermon,  preached 
Augufi  30,  1706,  at  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bennet 
a  bookfeller.  In  1707,  Sir  Jonathan  Trelawny,  bilhop  of 
Exeter,  appointed  him  one  of  the  canons  relidentaries  of 
that  church.  In  1709,  he  was  engaged  in  a  frefli  difpute 
with  Dr.  Hoadly,  concerning  “Pallive  Obedience;”  oc¬ 
cafioned  by  his  Latin  Sermon,  entitled  “  Concio  ad  Cle- 
rum  Londinenfem,  habita  in  Ecclelia  S.  Elphegi.”  In 
1710,  came  on  the  famous  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell,  whofe 
remarkable  fpeecli  on  that  occafion  was  generally  fuppofed 
to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Atterbury,  in  conjundion  with 
Dr.  Smalridge  and  Dr.  Freind.  The  fame  year  Dr.  At¬ 
terbury  was  unanimoufly  chofen  prolocutor  of  the  lower 
lioufe  of  convocation,  and  had  the  chief  management  of 
affairs  in  that  houfe.  May  11,  1711,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  convocation  one  of  the  committee  for  comparing 
Mr.  Whifione’s  doctrines  with  thofc  of  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  in  June  following,  he  had  the  chief  hand  in 
drawing  up  “  A  Reprefentation  of  the  Prefent  State  of 
Religion.”  In  1712,  Dr.  Atterbury  was  made  dean  of 
Chrifi-Church,  notwithftanding  the  ftrong  intereft  and 
warm  applications  of  feveral  great  men  in  behalf  of  his 
competitor  Dr.  Smalridge.  The  next  year  faw  him  at 
the  top  of  his  preferment,  as  well  as  of  his  reputation  ; 
for,  in  the  beginning  of  June  1713,  the  queen,  at  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  lord  chancellor  Harcourt,  advanced  him 
to  the  bifliopric  of  Rochefter,  with  the  deanery  of  Weft- 
minifter  in  commendam  ;  he  was  confirmed  July  4,  and 
confecrated  at  Lambeth  next  day. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fucceeding  reign,  his  tide  of 
profperity  began  to  turn ;  and  he  received  a  fenfible  mor¬ 
tification  foon  after  the  coronation  of  George  I.  when, 
upon  his  offering  to  prefent  his  majefiy  with  the  chair  of 
fiate  Or  royal  canopy,  his  ow  n  perquilites  as  dean  of  Weft- 
minifier,  the  offer  was  rejected,  not  without  fome  evident 
marks  of  perfonal  diflike.  During  the  rebellion  in  Scot¬ 
land,  when  the  Pretender’s  declaration  was  difperfed,  the 
archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  bilhops  in  and  near 
London,  had  publiflied  A  Declaration  of  their  Abhorrence 
of  the  prefent  Rebellion,  and  an  Exhortation  to  the 
Clergy  and  People  to  be  zealous  in  the  difeharge  of  their 
Duties  to  his  Majefiy  King  George  :  but  the  bifhop  of 
Rochefter  refilled  to  fign  it  ;  and  engaged  bilhop  Smal¬ 
ridge  in  the  fame  refufal,  on  account  of  fome  refledions 
it  contained  again!!  the  high-clmrch  party.  He  appeared 
generally  among  the  proteftors  again!!  the  meafures  of  the 
miniftry  under  the  king,  and  drew  up  the  reafons  of  the 
protefts  with  his  own  hand. 

On  April  26,  1722,  he  fuftained  a  fevere  trial  in  the  lofs 
of  his  lady;  by  whom  he  had  four  children  ;  Francis,  who 
died  an  infant ;  Ofborn,  (Indent  of  Chrifi-Church  ;  Eliza¬ 
beth,  who  died  in  September  29,  1716,  aged  feventeen  ; 
and  Mary,  who  had  been  then  (even  years  married  to  Mr. 
Morice.  And  in  this  memorable  year,  on  a  fuppolition 
of  his  being  concerned  in  a  plot  in  favour  of  the  Pretender, 
he  was  apprehended  Augufi  24,  and  committed  prifoner  to 
the  tower.  Two  officers,  the  under-fecretary,  and  a  mef- 
fenger,  went  to  the  bifhop’s  houfe  at  Weftminifter,  with 
orders  to  bring  him  and  his  papers  before  the  council.  He 
happened  to  be  in  his  night-gown  when  they  came  in ;  and, 
being  made  acquainted  with  their  bufinefs,  he  delired  time 
to  drefs  himfelf.  In  the  mean  time  his  fecretary  came  in  ; 
and  the  officers  went  to  fearch  for  his  papers ;  in  the  fealing 
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of  which,  the  meffenger  brought  a  paper,  which  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  found  in  his  clofe-ftool,  and  defired  it  might 
be  fealed  up  with  the  reft.  His  lord fh ip  obferving  it, 
and  believing  it  to  be  a  Forged  one  of  his  own,  defired 
the  officers  not  to  do  it,  and  to  bear  witnefs  that  the  paper 
was  not  found  with  him  ;  ncverthelefs  they  fealed  it  up 
among  his  papers.  When  he  came  before  the  council,  he 
behaved  with  a  great  deal  of  calmnefs,  and  they  with  much 
civility  towards  him.  He  had  liberty  to  fpeak'for  himfelf 
as  much  as  lie  pieafed,  and  they  liftened  to  his  defence 
with  a  great  deal  of  attention  ;  and,  what  is  more  unufual, 
after  lie  was  withdrawn,  he  had  twice  liberty  to  re-enter 
tire  council-chamber,  to  make  for  himfelf  fuch  reprefen- 
tationsand  requefts  as  he  thought  proper.  It  is  faid,  that, 
while  he  was  under  examination,  he  made  ufe  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  anfvver  to  the  Jewifii  council,  while  he  ftood  before 
them  :  “If  1  tei!  you,  ye  will  not  believe  roe  ;  and  if  I 
alfo  afk  you,  ye  will  not  anfvver  me,  nor  let  me  go.”  Af¬ 
ter  his  examination,  he  was  fenc  to  the  Tower,  without 
Hoife  or  obfervation. 

This  commitment  of  a  bilhop  upon  fufpicion  of  high 
treafon,  as  it  was  a  thing  rarely  prac  tiled  fmee  the  refor¬ 
mation,  fo  it  occalioned  various  fpeculations  among  the 
people.  Thole  who  were  the  bifhop’s  friends,  and  pre¬ 
tended  to  the  greateft  intimacy  with  him,  laid  the  whole 
odium  of  the  matter  upon  the  miniftry.  They  knew  the 
billiop  fo  well,  they  faid,  his  love  to  our  conftitution,  and 
attachment  to  the  proteftant  fucceffion,  his  pro  felled  ab¬ 
horrence  of  popery,  and  fettled  contempt  of  the  Pretender, 
and  his  caution,  prudence,  and  circuinfpeftion,  to  be 
fuch,  as  would  never  allow  him  to  engage  in  an  attempt 
or  fubverting  the  government,  fo  hazardous  in  itfelf,  and 
fo  repugnant  to  his  principles ;  and  therefore  they  imput¬ 
ed  all  to  the  malice  and  management  of  t lie  miniftry,  who 
were  refolved  to  remove  him,  on  account  of  fome  perfonal 
prejudices,  as  well  as  the  conftant  moleftation  he  gave 
them  in  parliament,  and  the  particular  influence  and  ac¬ 
tivity  he  had  (hewn  in  the  late  election.  The  friends  of 
the  miniftry,  on  the  other  hand,  were  ftrongly  of  opinion, 
that  the  bilhop  was  Secretly  a  favourer  of  the  Pretender’s 
caufe,  and  had  formerly  been  tampering  with  things  of 
that  nature,  even  in  the  queen's  time.  Thefe,  and  many 
more  fpeculations,  arnufed  the  nation  at  that  time  ;  and 
men,  as  ufual,  judged  of  things  by  the  meafure  of  their 
own  affections  and  prejudices. 

March  23,  1722-3,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  lioufe  of 
commons,  for  “  inflicting  certain  pains  and  penalties  on 
Francis  lord  bilhop  of  Rochefter a  copy  of  which  was 
Pent  to  him,  with  notice  that  lie  had  liberty  of  counfei  and 
folicitors  for  making  his  defence.  Under  thefe  circu'm- 
frances,  the  biflmp  applied,  by  petition,  to  the  houfe  of 
lords,  for  their  direction  and  advice,  as  to  his  conduct  in 
this  conjuncture  ;  and  April  4,  he  acquainted  the  fpeaker 
of  tiie  houfe  of  commons,  by  a  letter,  that  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  give  that  houfe  no  trouble,  in  relation  to  the  bill 
depeiidiiig  therein  ;  but  fbou’d  be  ready  to  snake  his  de¬ 
fence  againft  it  when  it  (lioiild  be  argued  in  another  houfe, 
of  which  he  had  the  honour  to  be  a  member.  On  the  9th 
the  bill  pallid  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  was  the  fame 
day  font  up  to  tiie  houfe  of  lords  for  their  concurrence. 
May  6th,  being  the  day  appointed'  by  the  lords  for  the 
fir  ft  reading  of  tiie  bill,  bifnop  Atterbury  was  brought  to 
Weftminifter  to  make  his  defence,  The  counfei  for  the 
billiop  were,  Sir  Obnllantine  Phipps,  and  William  Wynne, 
Ef’q.  for  the  king,  Mr.  Reeve,  and  Mr.  Wearg.  The 
proceedings  continued  above  a  week  :  and  on  Saturday 
May  nth,  the  bilhop  was  permitted  to  plead  for  himfelf. 
This  he  did  in  a  very  eloquent  fpeech  5  w  hich  he  feelingly 
opens  by  complaining  of  the  uncommon  ieverity  he  had 
experienced  in  the  Tower;  which  was  carried  to  (o  great 
a  length,  that  not  even  his  fon.ih.law  Mr.  Mor.Lcc  was 
permitted  to  fpeak  to  him  in  any  nearer  mode  than  (land¬ 
ing  in  an  opc-n  area,  whijft  the  bifnop  looked  out  of  a  two. 
,pair-of- flail’s  window.  In  the  courfe  of  his  defence  he 
obferves,  “Here  is  a  plot  of  a  year  or  two  Handing,  to' 


fubvert  the  government  with  an  armed  force  ;  an  invafion 
from  abroad,  an  infurrection  at  home  :  juft  when  ripe  for 
execution,  it  is  difeovered  ;  and  twelve  months  after  the 
contrivance  of  this  fcheme,  no  confultation  appears,  no 
men  correfponding  together,  no  provifion  made,  no  arms, 
no  officers  provided,  not  a  man  in  arms  ;  and  yet  the  poor 
billiop  lias  done  all  this.  What  could  tempt  me  to  ftep 
thus  out  of  my  way  ?  Was  it  ambition,  and  a  defire  of 
climbing  into  a  higher  ftation  in  the  church  >  There  is 
not  a  man  in  my  office  Farther  removed  from  this  than  I 
am.  Was  money  my  aim  ?  1  always  defpifed  it  too  much, 
confidering  what  occafion  I  am  now  like  to  have  for  it  : 
for  out  of  a  poor  billiopric  of  500I.  per  annum,  I  have 
laid  out  no  lefs  than  ioool.  towards  the  repairs  of  the 
church  and  epifcopal  palace  ;  nor  did  I  take  one  (hilling 
for  dilapidations.  Was  I  influenced  by  any  diilike  of  the 
eftablilhed  religion,  and  fecretly  inclined  towards  a  church 
of  greater  pomp  and  power?  I  have,  my  lords,  everfince 
I  knew  what  popery  was,  oppofed  it;  and  the  better  I 
knew  it,  the  more  I  oppofed  it.  I  began  my  ftudy  in  di¬ 
vinity,  when  the  popiili  controverfy  grew  hot,  with  that 
immortal  book  of  Tillotfon’s,  when  lie  undertook  the  pro¬ 
teftant  caufe  in  general :  and  as  fuch,  I  efteemed  him  above 
all.  You  will  pardon  me,  my  lords,  if  I  mention  one 
thing:  Thirty  years  ago  I  wrote  in  defence  of  Martin  Lu¬ 
ther;  and  have  preached,  expreffed,  and  wrote,,  to  that 
purpofe  from  my  infancy  ;  and,  whatever  happens  to  me, 

I  will  differ  any  thing,  and,  by  God’s  grace,  burn  at  the 
(lake,  rather  than  depart  from  any  material  point  of  the 
proteftant  religion  as  profeffed  in  the  church  of  England, 
Once  more  :  Can  1  be  fuppofed  to  favour  arbitrary  pow¬ 
er  ?  The  whole  tenor  of  my  life  has  been  otlierwife:  I 
was  always  a  friend  to  the  liberty  of  the  (abject ;  and,  to 
the  beft  of  my  power,  conftantly  maintained  it.  I  may 
have  been  thought  miftaken  in  the  meafures  I  took  to  fup- 
port  it ;  but  it  matters  not  by  what  party  I  was  called,  i'o 
my  actions  are  uniform.”  Afterwards,  fpeaking  of  the 
method  of  proceeding  againft  him  as  unconftiiutional,  he 
fays,  “  My  ruin  is  not  of  that  moment  to  any  number  of 
men,  to  make  it  worth  their  while  to  violate,  or  even  feeni 
to  violate,  the  conftitution  in  any  degree,  which  they 
ought  to  preferve  againftany  attempts  whatfoever.  Though 
1  am  worthy  of  no  regard,  though  whatfoever  is  done  to 
me  may  for  that  reafoii  be  looked  upon  to  be  juft  ;  yet 
your  iordihips  will  have  fome  regard  to  your  own  lading 
intereft  and  that  of  pofterity.  This  is  a  proceeding  with 
which  the  conftitution  is  unacquainted  ;  which,  under  the 
pretence  of  fupporting  it,  will  at  Lift  effectually  deftroy  it. 
For  God’s  fake  lay  afide  thefe  extraordinary  proceedings  ; 
fet  not  up  thefe  new  and  dangerous  precedents,  1,  for 
my  part,  will  voluntarily  and  cheerfully  go  into  perpetual 
banifhment,  and  pleafemyfelf  that  I  am  in  fome  meafure 
the  occalion  cf  putting  a  (top  to  fuch  precedents,  and  do. 
ing  fome  good  to  my  country  :  I  will  live,  wherever  f  am, 
praying  for  its  profperity  ;  and  do,  in  tiie  words  of  father 
Paul  to  the  date  of  Venice,  fay,  EJlo  perpetua.  It  is  r.ot 
my  departing  from  it  { am  concerned  for.  Let  me  depart, 
and-  let  my  country  be  fixed  upon  the  immoveable  Ioun- 
dation  of  law  and  juftice,  and  (land  forever.”  After  a 
folemn  proteftation  of  his  innocence,  and  an  appeal  to  the 
Searcher  of  hearts  for  the  truth  of  what  he  had  (aid,  he 
concludes  thus  ;  “If,  on  any  account,  there  (hall  (fill  be 
thought  by  your  lord  (hips  to  be  any  (coming  flrengtli  in  tiie 
proofs  againft  me;  if,  by  your  lord  (hi  p’s  judgments,  fp  ring¬ 
ing  from  unknown  motives,  i  (hall  be  thought  to  be  guil¬ 
ty  ;  if,  for  any  reafens  or  neceflity  of  (late,  of  the  wifdom 
and  juftice  of  which  1  am  no  competent  judge,  your  lord. 
(hips  (hall  proceed  to  pad  the  bill  againft  me  ;  1  (hall 
cl i ( pole  myfelf  quietly  and  tacitly  to  fubmit  to  what  you  . 
do;  God’s  will  be. done  :  Naked  came  J  out  of  my  mo¬ 
ther’s  womb,  and  naked  fhall  I  return ;  and,  whether  he 
gives  or  takes  away,  blefted  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  1” 

On  the  /3th,  the  bill  was  read  the  third  time;  and, 
after  a-iong  and  warm  debate,  palled  on  the  1 6 rli ,  by  ,1 
majority  of  eighty-three  to  forty-three.  On  tiie  27th, 
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the  king  came  to  the  hou'fe,  and  confirmed  it  by  bis  royal 
a  fie  nt.  June  18,  1723,  this  eminent  prelate,  having  the 
day  before  taken  leave  of  his  friends,  who,  from  the  time 
of  palling  the  bill  againd  him  to  the  day  of  his  departure, 
had  free  accels  to  him  in  the  Tower,  embarked  on-board 
the  Aldborough  man-of-war,  and  landed  the  Friday  fol¬ 
lowing  at  Calais.  When  he  went  on  fhore,  having  been 
informed  that  lord  Bolingbroke,  who  had,  after  the  rifing 
of  the  parliament,  received  the  king’s  pardon,  was  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  fame  place  on  his  return  to  England,  he  laid, 
with  an  air  of  pleafantry,  “  Then  I  am  exchanged  !”  and 
it  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pope  on  the  fame  occafion, 
“a  fign  of  the  nation’s  being  curfedly  afraid  of  being 
over-run  with  too  much  politenefs,  when  it  could  not  re¬ 
gain  one  great  man  but  at  the  expence  of  another.”  But 
the  feverity  of  his  treatment  did  not  ceafe  even  with  his 
banifhment.  The  fame  vindidfive  fpirit  purfued  him  in 
foreign  climes.  No  Britifh  fubject  was  even  permitted  to 
vilit  him  without  the  king’s  fign  manual,  which  Mr. 
Morice  was  always,  obliged  to  folicit,  not  only  for  hi m- 
felf,  but  for  every  one  of  his  family  whom  he  carried  a- 
broad  with  him,  for  which  the  fees  of  office  were  very  high. 

When  bifhop  Atterbury  firft  entered  upon  his  banifh¬ 
ment,  Bruffels  was  the  place  dedined  for  his  refidence  ; 
but,  by  the  arts  and  indigations  of  the  Britifh  miniders, 
lie  was  compelled  to  leave  that  place,  and  retiie  to  Paris. 
There  being  folicited  by  the  friends  of  the  Pretender  to 
enter  into  their  negociations,  he  changed  his  abode  for 
Montpelier  in  1728  ;  and,  after  redding  there  about  two 
years,  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  died  Feb.  15,  1731-2. 
The  addition  which  he  fuflained  by  the  death  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  in  1729,  was  thought  to  have  hafteued  his  own  dillo- 
lution.  The  former  event  he  hath  himlelf  related  in  a 
very  aftetting  manner,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pope  :  “  The 
earned:  defire  of  meeting  one  I  dearly  loved,  called  me 
abruptly  to  Montpelier ;  where,  after  continuing  two 
months  under  the  cruel  torture  of  a  fad  and  fruitlefs  ex¬ 
pectation,  I  was  forced  at  lad  to  take  a  long  journey  to 
Toulcufe;  and  even  there  I  had  miffed  the  perion  I  fought, 
had  fhe  not,  with  great  fpirit  and  courage,  ventured  all 
night  up  the  Garronne  to  fee  me,  which  die  above  all 
things  defired  to  do  before  fhe  died.  By  that  means  die 
was  brought  where  I  was,  between  feven  and  eight  in 
the  morning,  and  lived  twenty  hours  afterwards;  which 
time  was  not  loft  on  either  fide,  but  paded  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  gave  great  fatisfaction  to  both,  and  fuch  as,  on 
her  part,  every  way  became  her  circumdances  and  cha¬ 
racter  :  for  die  had  her  fenfes  to  the  very  lad  gafp,  and 
exerted  them  to  give  me,  in  thofe  few  hours,  greater 
marks  of  duty  and  love  than  die  had  done  in  all  her  life¬ 
time,  though  fhe  had  never  been  wanting  in  either.  The 
lad  words  die  faid  to  me  were  the  kinded  of  all  ;  a  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  goodnefs  of  God,  which  had  allowed  11s  in  this 
Mianner  to  meet  once  more,  before  we  parted  for  ever. 
Not  many  minutes  after  that,  fhe  laid  herfelf  on  her  pil¬ 
low,  in  a  deeping  pofture, 

Placidaque  ibi  demum  morte  qukvit. 

Judge  you,  fir,  what  I  felt,  and  dill  feel,  on  this  occafion, 
and  Ipare  me  the  trouble  of  defcribing  it.  At  my  age, 
under  my  infirmities,  among  utter  drangers,  how  fhall  1 
find  out  proper  reliefs  and  fupports  f  I  can  have  none, 
but  thofe  which  reafon  and  religion  furniflied  me  ;  and 
thofe  I  laid  hold  on,  and  grafp  as  fad  as  I  can.  I  hope 
that  he  who  laid  the  burden  upon  me  (for  wife  and  good 
purpofes  no  doubt)  will  enable  me  to  bear  it,  in  like  man¬ 
ner  as  I  have  borne  others,  with  fome  degree  of  fortitude 
and  firmnefs.” 

How  far  the  bifliop  might  hav.e  been  attached  in  his  in* 
cjinations  to  the  Stuart  family,  to  which  he  might  be  led 
by  early  prejudices  of  education,  and  the  divided  opinions 
«f  the  times,  it  is  not  neceflary  here  to  inquire  :  but  that 
he  fhoiild  have  been  weak  enough  to  engage  in  a  plot  fo 
inconfident  with  his  dation,  and  fo  clumlily  devifed,  is 
“Utterly  incenfifient  with  that  cunning  which  his  enemies 
Vo*..  II.  No.  85. 
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allowed  him.  The  duke  of  Wharton,  it  is  well  known* 
was  violent  againd  him,  till  convinced  by  his  unanfwer- 
able  reafoning.  It  has  been  faid  that  Atterbury’s  willies 
reached  to  the  bifliopric  of  London,  or  even  to  York  or 
Canterbury.  But  thofe  who  were  better  acquainted  with 
his  views,  knew  that  Wincheder  would  have  been  much 
more  delirable  to  him  than  either  of  the  others.  And 
there  are  thofe  now  living,  who  have  been  told  from  re- 
fpedtable  authority,  that  that  bifliopric  was  offered  to  him 
whenever  it  fliould  become  vacant  (and  till  that  event 
fhould  happen,  a  petition  of  5000I.  a-year  befides  an  ample 
provifion  tor  Mr.  Morice),  if  lie  would  ceafe  to  give  the 
oppofition  he  did  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  adminiflration, 
by  his  fpeeches  and  protefls  in  the  hotife  of  lords.  When 
that  offer  was  rejected  by  the  bifliop,  then  the  contrivance 
tor  his  ruin  was  determined  on. 

His  body  was  brought  over  to  England,  and  interred  on 
the  1 2th  of  May  following  in  Weflminifler  abbey,  in  a 
vault  which  in  the  year  1722  had  been  prepared  by  his 
directions.  There  is  no  memorial  over  his  grave  :  nor 
could  there  well  be  any,  unlefs  his  friends  would  have 
contented  (which  it  is  mod  probable  they  refuted  to  do) 
that  the  words  implying  him  to  have  died  bifhop  of  Ro- 
chefler  fliould  have  been  omitted  on  his  tomb.  Some  time 
before  his  death,  he  publifhed  a  vindication  of  himfelf, 
bifliop  Smalridge,  and  Dr.  Aldrich,  from  a  charge  brought 
againd  them  by  Mr.  Oldmixon,  of  having  altered  and  in¬ 
terpolated  the  copy  of  lord  Clarendon’s  “  Hiflory  of  the 
Rebellion.”  Bifliop  Atterbury’s  “  Sermons”  are  extant 
in  four  volumes  in  oCtavo:  thofe  Contained  in  the  two  fird 
were  publifhed  by  himfelf,  and  dedicated  to  his  great  patron 
Sir  Jonathan  Trelawney  bifliop  of  Wincheder  ;  thofe  in 
the  two  lad  were  publifhed  after  his  death  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Moore  his  lordfhip’s  chaplain.  Four  admirable  “  Vifitation 
Charges”  accompany  his  “Epidolary  Correfpondence.” 

As  to  bifliop  Atterbury’s  character,  however  the  moral 
and  political  part  of  it  may  have  been  differently  repre- 
fented  by  oppofite  parties,  it  is  univerfally  agreed,  that 
he  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  uncommon  abilities, 
a  fine  writer,  and  a  mod  excellent  preacher.  His  learned 
friend  Smalridge,  in  the  fpeech  he  made  when  he  pre- 
fented  him  to  the  upper  houfe  of  convocation,  as  procu¬ 
rator,  ffyles  him  “  Vir  in  nullo  literarum  genere  hofpes, 
in  plerifque  artibus  et  fludiis  diu  et  feliciter  exercitatus,  in 
maxime  perfedtis  literarum  difciplinis  perfeCtiflimus.”  Jn 
his  controverfial  writings,  he  was  fometimes  too  fevere 
upon  his  adverfary,  and  dealt  rather  too  much  in  fatire 
and  invedtive  ;  but  this  his  panegyrid  imputes  more  to 
the  natural  fervour  of  his  wit  than  to  any  bitternefs  of 
temper  or  propenfe  malice.  In  his  fermons,  however,  he 
is  not  only  every  way  unexceptionable,  but  highly  to  be 
commended.  The  truth  is,  his  talent  as  a  preacher  was 
fo  excellent  and  remarkable,  that  it  may  not  improperly 
be  faid,  that  lie  owed  his  preferment  to  the  pulpit ;  nor 
is  it  hard  to  trace  him,  through  his  writings,  to  his  feve- 
ral  promotions  in  the  church.  We  fliall  conclude  bifliop 
Atterbury’s  charadfer,  as  a  preacher,  with  the  encomium 
beffow  ed  on  him  by  the  author  of  “  the  Tatler who, 
having  obferved  that  the  Englifh  clergy  too  much  neg- 
ledt  the  art  of  fpeaking,  makes  a  particular  exception  with 
regard  to  this  prelate  ;  who,  fays  he,  “  has  fo  particular 
a  regard  to  his  congregation,  that  he  commits  to  his  me¬ 
mory  what  he  has  to  fay  to  them  ;  and  has  fo  foft  and 
graceful  a  behaviour,  that  it  mud  attradf  your  attention. 
His  perfon  (continues  this  author),  it  is  to  be  confefied, 
is  no  fmall  recommendation  ;  but  he  is  to  be  highly  com¬ 
mended  for  not  lofmg  that  advantage,  and  adding  to  pro¬ 
priety  of  fpeech,  an  adfion  which  would  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  Demodhenes.  He  never  attempts  your  paflions, 
till  he  has  convinced  your  reafon.  AJ1  the  objections 
which  you  can  form  are  laid  open  and  difperfed  before  he 
ufes  the  lead  vehemence  in  his  fermon  ;  but,  w(ien  he 
thinks  he  has  your  head,  he  very  loon  wins  your  heart, 
and  never  pretends  to  (hew  the  beauty  of  holinefs,  till  he 
has  convinced  you  of  the  truth  of  it.”  In  his  letters  to 
6  L  Pope, 
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Pope,  &c.  bifhop  Atterbury  appears  in  a  pleafing  light, 
both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  man.  In  eafe  and  elegance  they 
are  fuperior  to  thofe  of  Pope,  which  are  more  ftudied. 
There  are  in  them  feveral  beautiful  references  to  the  claf- 
fics.  The  biihop  alfo  excelled  in  his  allufions  to  facred  as 
well  as  prophane  authors. 

AT'TERCOB,/.  A  fpider’s  web. 

ATTERKLA'A,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy 
of  Auftria,  fix  miles  N.  W  of  Entzerftorff. 

ATTER'MINING,yi  [from  atterminer,  Fr.]  Inlaw, 
the  granting  a  time  or  term  for  payment  of  a  debt.  Ordi- 
natio  de  libertatibus  perquirendis ,  anno  27  Edw.  1.  And  lee 
Hat.  Weji.  2.  c.  4. 

ATTE'RN,  a  town  of  Hindoftan,  in  the  country  of 
Agra,  thirty-eight  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Agra,  and 
thirty-nine  north-eaft  of  Gwalior. 

To  ATTEST',  v.  a.  [ atlejior ,  Lat.]  To  bear  witnefs 
of;  to  witnefs. —  Many  particular  facts  are  recorded  in 
holy  writ,  attejled  by  particular  pagan  authors.  Addifon. — 
To  call  to  witnefs ;  to  invoke  as  confcious. 

The  facred  dreams,  which  heav’n’s  imperial  Hate 
Attejls  in  oaths,  and  fears  to  violate.  Dry  den. 

ATTEST,  f.  Witpefs  ;  teftimony  ;  atteflation. — The 
attejl  of  eyes  and  ears.  Shakefpeare. 

With  the  voice  divine 

Nigh  thunderftruck,  th’  exalted  man,  to  whom 

Such  high  attejl  was  giv’n,  a  while  furvey’d 

With  wonder.  Milton. 

ATTESTA'TION,/  Teftimony;  witnefs;  evidence. 
— We  may  derive  a  probability  from  the  attejlation  of  wife 
and  honed:  men  by  word  or  writing,  or  the  concurring  wit¬ 
nefs  of  multitudes  who  have  feen  and  known  what  they 
relate.  Watts. 

AT'Tl  A,  a  town  of  Perfia,  ten  leagues  fouth  of  Kin. 

AT'TIC,  adj.  any  thing  relating  to  Attica,  or  to  the  city 
of  Athens  :  thus  Attic  fait  in  philology,  is  a  delicate  poig¬ 
nant  fort  of  wit  and  humour  peculiar  to  the  Athenian  wri¬ 
ters  ;  Attic  witnefs,  a  witnefs  incapable  of  corruption,  &c. 

Attic  Base,  a  peculiar  kind  of  bale  ufed  by  the  an¬ 
cient  architects  in  the  Ionic  order ;  and  by  Palladio,  and 
home  others,  in  the  Doric. 

Attic  Story,  in  architecture,  a  ftory  in  the  upper 
part  of  a  houfe,  where  the  windows  are  ufually  fquare. 

AT'TICA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Greece,  fituated  on 
the  north  coaft  of  the  gulph  of  Saron,  bounded  on  the  weft 
by  Megara,  mount  Cithaeron,  and  part  of  Bceotia  ;  on 
the  north  by  the  gulph  of  Euripus,  now  Stretto  di  negro 
ponte,  and  the  reft  of  Boeotia  ;  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  Eu- 
ropius.  It  extends  in  length  from  north-weft  to  louth- 
eaft  about  fixty  miles;  its  breadth  from  north  to  fouth 
was  fifty-fix,  decreafing  as  it  approached  the  fea.  The 
foil  of  this  country  was  naturally  barren  and  craggy, 
though  by  the  induftry  of  its  inhabitants  it  produced  all 
the  necelfaries  of  life.  On  this  account  Attica  was  lefs 
expofed  to  invafions  than  other  more  fertile  comities  ;  and 
hence  it  pveferved  its  ancient  inhabitants  beyond  all  the 
other  kingdoms  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  fo  that  they  were 
reputed  to  be  the  fpontaneous  production  of  the  foil ;  and 
as  a  badge  of  this,  Thucydides  tells  11s,  they  wore  golden 
grafshoppers  in  their  hair.  The  chief  cities  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Attica  were  Athens  the  capital ;  next  to  it  Eleufis, 
lituated  on  the  fame  gulph,  near  the  coafts  of  Megara; 
and  next  to  that  Rhamus,  famed  for  the  temple  of  Am- 
phiaraus  and  the  ftatue  of  the  goddefs  Nemefis. 

The  firft  king  of  this  country,  of  whom  we  have  any 
diftinCf  account,  was  Cecrops.  Others  indeed  are  faid  to 
have  reigned  before  him,  particularly  ACtasus,  whofe 
daughter  Cecrops  married,  and  in  her  right  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  his  new  monarchy.  Cecrops  is  faid  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Egypt,  who  leading  a  colony  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  into  Attica,  was  the  firft  who  defied  Jupiter,  fet 
up  altars  and  idols,  and  inftituted  marriage  among  the 
Greeks.  He  is  likewife  affirmed  to  have  taught  his  fub- 
jeCts  navigation  ;  and  for  the  better  adminiftration  of  juf- 
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tice,  and  promoting  intercourfe  among  them,  to  have  di¬ 
vided  them  into  the  firft  four  tribes,  called  Cecropis 
Autochthon,  ABea,  and  Paralia  ;  and  he  is  alfo  by  feme 
faid  to  be  the  founder  of  the  Areopagus.  From  this  mo¬ 
narch  the  Athenians  affected  to  call  themfelves  Cecropiace, 
till  the  i-eign  of  EreCtheus  their  iixth  king,  after  whom 
they  took  the  name  of  EreRhydce. 

Cecrops,  dying  after  a  reign  of  fifty  years,  left  three 
daughters;  by  marrying  one  of  which,  probably,  Cranus 
a  wealthy  citizen  afeenefed  the  throne.  He  enjoyed  his 
crown  peaceably'  for  ten  years  ;  till,  having  married  one 
of  his  daughters  named  Attis,  to  Amphiftyon  the  fon  of 
Deucalion,  he  was  by  him  dethroned,  and  forced  to  lead 
a  private  life  to  the  laft.  From  this  daughter,  the  coun¬ 
try,  which  before  had  been  called  AElea ,  took  the  name  of 
Attica.  After  a  reign  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  Amphiftyon 
was  himfelf  depofed  by  EriHhonius,  faid  to  be  the  fon  of 
Vulcan  and  Tethys.  Being  lame  of  both  his  feet,  he  is 
faid  to  have  invented  coaches,  or,  as  others  will  have  it, 
inftituted  horfe  and  chariot  races,  in  honour  of  Minerva. 
He  is  alfo  reported  to  have  been  the  firft  who  ftamped  fil- 
ver  coin.  He  reigned  fifty  years,  and  wras  fucceeded  by 
his  fon  Pandion  the  father  of  Progne  and  Philomela;  whofe 
hard  fate,  fo  famous  among  the  poets,  is  fuppofed  to  have 
broke  his  heart,  after  a  reign  of  about  forty  years.  In 
his  time  Triptolemus  taught  the  Athenians  agriculture, 
which  he  had  learned  from  Ceres. 

Pandion  was  fuceeded  by  his  fon  Ereiftheus,  who  being 
reckoned  the  mod  powerful  prince  of  his  time,  Boreas 
king  of  Thrace  demanded  his  daughter  Orithia  in  mar¬ 
riage,  and  on  being  refufed  carried  her  oft' by  force.  Af¬ 
ter  a  reign  of  fifty  years,  Ereftheus  being  killed  in  a  bat¬ 
tle  with  the  Eleuftans,  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Cecrops 
II.  who  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  firft  who 
gathered  the  people  into  towns  :  they  having  till  then  lived 
in  houfes  and  cottages  fcattered  here  and  there,  without 
order  or  regular  diftance.  After  a  reign  of  forty  years  he 
was  driven  out  by  his  brethren  Metion  and  Pandoras, 
who  forced  him  to  fly  into  Aigialea,  where  he  died.  He 
was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Pandion  II.  and  he  was  like¬ 
wife  driven  out  by  Metion,  who  alftimed  the  government. 
Pandion  in  the  mean  time  fled  into  Megara,  where  he  mar¬ 
ried  Pelia  the  daughter  of  Pylas  king  of  that  place,  and 
was  appointed  fucceffor  to  the  kingdom.  Here  he  had 
four  fons,  who  returning  to  Athens,  whether  with  or 
without  their  father  is  uncertain,  expelled  the  fons  of  Me¬ 
tion,  and  after  the  deceafe  of  Pandion  their  father,  di¬ 
vided  the  government  among  themfelves ;  notwithftanding 
which,  the  royal  dignity  did  in  eft'edt  remain  with  Aigeus 
the  eldeft. 

ftEgeus,  when  he  afeended  the  throne,  finding  himfelf 
defpifed  by  his  fubjedls  becaufe  he  had  no  fons,  and  fome- 
times  infulted  by  his  brother  Pallas  who  had  no  lefs  than 
fifty,  confulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  Receiv¬ 
ing  here,  as  was  commonly  the  cafe,  an  anfwer  which 
could  not  be  underftood  without  a  commentator,  he  ap¬ 
plied  to  Pittheus  king  of  Torezen,  famous  for  his  fkill  in 
expounding  oracles.  This  prince  eafily  prevailed  with 
him  to  lie  with  his  daughter  Aithra,  who  proved  with 
child;  and,  as  none  but  thefe  three  were  privy  to  the  fe- 
cret,  Aigeus,  before  his  return  to  Athens,  hid  a  fword 
and  pair  of  fhoes  under  a  (tone,  leaving  orders  with  the 
princefs,  that,  if  the  child  proved  a  boy,  (he  fhould  fend 
him  to  Athens  with  thefe  tokens  as  foon  as  he  was  able 
to  lift  up  that  hone.  He  charged  her  moreover  to  life  all 
imaginable  fecrecy,  left  the  fons  of  his  brother  Pallas 
fhould  way- lay  and  murder  him.  ALthra  being  delivered 
of  a  fon,  Pittheus  gave  out  that  Neptune  was  the  father 
of  it.  This  child  was  named  Thefeus,  and  proved  one  of 
the  mod  famous  heroes  of  antiquity.  Being  arrived  at 
the  age  of  llxteen,  his  mother  brought  him  to  the  (lone 
above-mentioned  ;  and  he,  having  lifted  it  with  eafe,  was 
deli  red  to  take  up  the  fword  and  fnoes,  and  prepare  himfelf 
to  go  to  his  father.  Fie  was  advifed  to  go  by  fea  rather 
than  by  land,  as,  ever  fince  the  departure  of  Hercules',  > 
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the  roads  had  been  exceedingly  infefted  by  banditti.  The- 
feus,  however,  who  had  already  began  to  difcover  marks 
of  uncommon  ftrength  and  courage,  no  fooner  heard  the 
name  of  Hercules  mentioned,  than  he  became  delirous  of 
imitating  fo  great  a  pattern  ;  and  after  performing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  glorious  exploits,  for  which  fee  the  article  The¬ 
seus,  he  arrived  fafe  at  his  father’s  capital. 

The  atchievements  of  this  young  hero  procured  him  a 
welcome  reception  at  the  court  of  ./Egeus,  though  his 
birth  was  unknown  to  all  except  Medea,  to  whom  the 
king  had  lately  been  married.  This  queen  being  a  force- 
refs,  it  is  not  to  be  fitppofed  any  thing  could  be  concealed 
from  her :  (he  therefore,  by  her  diabolical  penetration, 
quickly  found  out  that  Thefeus  was  the  king’s  fon  ;  alter 
which  fhe  became  fo  jealous  of  him  on  account  of  his  va¬ 
lour,  that  (lie  perfuaded  her  old  hufband  to  invite  the 
young  ftranger  to  a  banquet,  and  poifon  him  in  a  glafs  of 
wine.  The  poifon  was  accordingly  prepared,  and  Thefeus 
invited  ;  but,  the  prince  fuddenly  drawing  his  fword,  it 
was  immediately  recognized  by  Aigeus  to  be  the  fame  he 
had  formerly  buried  below  the  (lone.  Upon  this  he  Hep¬ 
ped  forward  to  Thefeus,  throwing  down  the  poifoned 
draught  in  his  way  ;  and,  embracing  him  with  much  ten- 
dernefs,  owned  him  for  his  fon  before  all  the  court. 

At  that  time  the  king  of  Attica  had  great  occalion  for 
fuch  a  champion  as  Thefeus.  The  fons  of  Pallas,  who 
had  all  along  behaved  with  great  infolence,  upon  Thefeus 
being  difeovered  to  be  the  king’s  fon,  and  heir  apparent 
to  the  crown,  broke  out  in  open  rebellion.  They  were 
foon  difeomfited  ;  but  jEgeus  and  the  whole  country  of 
Attica  were  Hill  in  great  dillrefs  on  the  following  account. 
Some  years  before,  Androgeus,  the  fon  of  Minos  king  of 
Crete,  came  to  Athens  to  be  prefent  at  one  of  their  feafts. 
During  this  vifit  he  contracted  fuch  an  intimacy  with  the 
fifty  fons  of  Pallas,  that  ^Egeus,  fearing  fome  fatal  con- 
fequences,  caufed  him  to  be  privately  murdered.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  Androgeus,  having  undertaken  to  en¬ 
counter  the  Marathonian  bull,  was  killed  by  it.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  Minos,  having  received  news  of  his  fon’s  death, 
imputed  it  to  the  people  of  Attica  ;  and  therefore,  after 
feveral  unfuccefsful  attempts  to  revenge  his  own  quarrel, 
prayed  to  the  gods  to  do  it  for  him.  The  Athenians,  in 
confequence  of  this  prayer,  are  (aid  to  have  been  viiited 
with  earthquakes,  famine,  and  peftilence  ;  on  account  of 
which  they  applied  to  the  oracle.  Here  they  were  in¬ 
formed,  that  no  relief  was  to  be  had  till  they  were  recon¬ 
ciled  to  the  Cretan  king.  Minos,  refolving  to  make  them 
pay  dear  for  their  deliverance,  impofed  upon  them  a  tri¬ 
bute  of  feven  young  men  and  as  many  virgins,  whom  he 
condemned  to  be  devoured  by  the  minotaur,  a  monfter 
feigned  by  the  poets  to  have  been  half  man  and  half  bull. 
This  bloody  tribute  had  been  twice  paid,  and  Minos  had 
already  fent  his  meffengers  the  third  time,  when  Thefeus 
willingly  offered  himfelf  to  be  one  of  the  unhappy  victims ; 
and,  embarking  with  them  in  one  fnip,  he  gave  the  pilot 
two  fails,  the  one  black  to  fail  with,  and  the  other  white 
to  be  hoifted  up  at  his  return,  in  cale  he  came  off  victo¬ 
rious.  Thefeus  had  all  the  fuccefs  he  could  wifti  :  he 
killed  the  minotaur,  prevailed  with  Minos  to  remit  the 
tribute,  and  his  daughter  Ariadne  to  run  away  with  him; 
but  her  he  left  with  child  in  the  ifle  of  Naxos.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  however,  for  .Tigeus,  the  joy  of  Thefeus  and 
his  company  was  fo  great,  that  at  their  return  they  forgot 
to  hoift  the  white  flag  in  token  of  their  viClory  :  upon 
which  the  old  king,  taking  for  granted  that  his  fon  was 
killed,  threw  himfelf  into  the  fea,  which  ever  Once  ha? 
from  him  been  called  the  jEgta.il  Sea. 

Thefeus,  being  thus  left  in  poffellion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Attica,  began  immediately  to  think  of  indulging  his  war¬ 
like  genius,  and  rendering  the  civil  affairs  of  his  kingdom 
as  little  troublefome  as  poffible.  To  accomplilh  his  pur- 
pofe,  he  began  with  gathering  moft  of  the  people  of  At¬ 
tica  into  the  old  and  new  town,  which  he  incorporated  into 
«>ne  city.  After  this  he  divefled  himfelf  of  all  his  regal 
power,  excqpt  the  title  of  king,  the  command  of  the  ar- 
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my,  and  the  gtiardianfhip  of  the  laws.  The  reft  he  com¬ 
mitted  to  magiflrates  chofen  out  of  three  different  orders 
of  the  people,  whom  he  divided  into  nobles,  hulbandmen, 
and  artificers.  The  firll  he  inverted  with  the  power  of  in¬ 
terpreting  and  executing  the  laws,  and  regulating  whatever 
related  to  religion.  The  other  two  chofe  their  inferior 
magiflrates  from  among  themfelves,  to  take  care  of  what¬ 
ever  related  to  their  (eparate  orders  :  fo  that  the  kingdom 
was  in  fome  meafure  reduced  to  a  common-wealth,  in 
which  the  king  had  the  greatell  port,  the  nobles  were 
next  to  him  in  honour  and  authority,  the  hulbandmen  had 
the  greateft  profit,  and  the  artills  exceeded  them  in  num¬ 
ber.  He  likewife  abolifhed  all  their  dirtinCt  courts  of  ju¬ 
dicature,  and  built  one  common  council-hall  called  Pry- 
taneum,  which  flood  for  many  ages  afterwards. 

Having  thus  new-modelled  the  government,  his  next 
care  was  to  join  to  his  dominions  the  kingdom  of  Megara, 
in  right  of  his  grandfather  Pandion  II.  who  had  married 
the  daughter  of  Pylas  as  above-mentioned.  On  this  oc- 
calion  he  erected  the  famous  pillar  in  the  Ifthmus,  which 
(hewed  the  limits  of  the  two  countries  that  met  there.  On 
the  one  fide  of  this  pillar  was  inferibed,  “  This  is  not 
Peloponnefus,  but  Ionia;”  and  on  the  other,  “This  is 
Peloponnefus,  not  Ionia.”  After  this  he  undertook  an 
expedition  againft  the  Amazons,  whom  he  overcame,  took 
their  queen  Hippolita,  and  afterwards  married  her.  Soon 
after  this,  Thefeus  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Perithous, 
the  fon  of  Ixion  :  and  being  invited  to  his  nuptials,  a  Hi  fl¬ 
ed  him  in  killing  a  number  of  Centaurs,  or  rather  Tlief- 
falian  horfemen  (who  in  their  cups  had  offered  violence  to 
their  female  guelts),  and  drove  the  red  out  of  the  country. 
Thefe  two  affociates  then  proceeded  to  Sparta,  where 
Thefeus  fell  in  love  with  the  famed  Helena,  at  that  time 
not  above  nine  years  old,  while  lie  himfelf  was  upwards 
of  fifty.  Her  they  carried  off':  and  of  the  rape  there  are 
various  accounts ;  but  the  following  one,  which  is  given 
by  Plutarch,  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the  moft  authentic. 

According  to  that  hiftorian,  they  dole  this  beauty,  the 
greateft  in  the  world,  out  of  the  temple  of  Diana  Ortia,, 
where  Helena  happened  to  be  dancing.  They  were  pur- 
fued  as  far  as  Tegea,  but  made  their  efcape  out  of  Pelo¬ 
ponnefus ;  and,  thinking  themfelves  now  fecure  of  their 
prey,  they  agreed  to  call  lots  for  her,  upon  condition  that 
he  towhofe  lot  (lie  fell  fhould  affilt  the  other  in  procuring 
fome  celebrated  beauty.  Fortune  having  declared  for 
Thefeus,  he  affifted  his  companion  in  the  like  attempt  up¬ 
on  Proferpina  daughter  of  Aidonius  king  of  the  Moloili 
in  Epirus;  who,  being  the  next  beauty  to  Helena,  was 
guarded,  as  the  poets  feign,  by  the  dog  Cerberus,  which 
had  three  heads,  and  confequently  a  very  formidable  ene¬ 
my.  Her  father,  however,  underftanding  that  they  de- 
figned  to  deal  away  his  daughter,  threw  Perithous  to  be 
torn  in  pieces  by  Cerberus,  and  put  Thefeus  in  prifon, 
from  whence  he  was  aftenvards  relieved  at  the  interceflion 
of  Hercules.  After  thefe  adventures,  Thefeus  returned 
to  Athens,  but  found  himfelf  very  coolly  received  by  his.- 
fubjeiSts.  Mneftheus,  the  fon  of  Peteus,  and  great-grand- 
fon  of  EreCtiieus,  had  made  ufe  of  the  king’s  abfence  tO' 
ingratiate  himfelf  wfith  the  people  ;  and,  upon  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  war  with  Caftor  and  Pollux,  the  two  bro¬ 
thers  of  Helena,  he  perfuaded  the  people  of  Athens  to 
open  their  gates  to  the  two  brothers.  Upon  this,  Thefeus 
was  under  the  neceffity  of  conveying  away  himfelf  and 
family  with  all  pollible  privacy.  This  he  luckily  accom- 
pliihed  ;  and  defigned  to  have  failed  to  Crete,  to  have  ob¬ 
tained  affiftance  from  Deucalion,  the  fon  of  Minos,  and 
now  brother-in-law  to  Thefeus,  he  having  married  Phrc- 
dra,  lifter  to  Deucalion.  Unfortunately,  however,  The¬ 
feus  was  (hipwrecked  on  the  ifland  of  Scyros.  Here 
he  was  at  firft  kindly  received  by  Lycomedes,  king  of 
that  ifland;  but  was  foon  after  killed  by  a  fall  from  a 
high  rock,  over  which  fome  fay  he  was  puftied  by  Lyco¬ 
medes  himfelf,  who  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  deftroy 
Thefeus  in  that  manner  by  Mneftheus,  that  lie  might  with 
the  more  fecurity  enjoy  the  kingdom  of  Attica. 

Mneftheus 
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Mneftheus  reigned  twenty-four  years,  but  loft  bis  life  at 
the  liege  of  Troy  ;  and  was  fucceeded  by  Demophon  one 
of  thefonsof  Thefeusby  Phaedra,  who  was  likewife  at 
the  liege  of  Troy,  but  had  the  good  fortune  to  return  in 
fafety.  In  his  reign  was  ereCted  the  famous  court  of  the 
Tphetse  ;  conlifting  originally  of  fifty  Athenians  and  as 
many  Argives,  for  trying  wilful  murder.  By  this  court 
the  king  himfelf  afterwards  fubmitted  to  be  tried  for  ha¬ 
ving  accidentally  killed  one  of  his  fubjefts.  He  reigned 
thirty-three  years,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome,  or  according  to  others  his  brother,  Oxyntes, 
v\  ho  reigned  twelve  years.  Oxyntes  was  fucceeded  by  his 
fon  Aphydas,  who  was  murdered  by  Thymaetes,  the  bal- 
tard  foil  of  Oxyntes. 

1  his  king  difcovered  many  bafe  qualities  unworthy  of 
Ins  dignity ;  and  at  laft  was  depoled  by  his  fubjedls  on  the 
following  occalion:  Xanthus,  king  of  Bceotia,  had  a  con- 
teft  with  the  Athenians,  about  one  of  their  frontier  towns. 
He  offered  to  decide  the  matter  by  lingle  combat  with  the 
king;  but  this  was  declined  by  Thymaetes.  It  happened, 
that  at  that  time  Melantluis  a  Meflenian,  wlio  had  been 
driven  out  of  his  country  by  the  Heraclidte,  was  come  to 
Athens;  w' ho  accepted  the  king  of  Bceotia’s  challenge. 
At  the  firft  onfet,  Melantluis  aiked  his  adverfary,  why  he 
had,  contrary  to  the  articles,  brought  a  fecond  into  the 
field  with  him  ?  and,  as  Xanthus  immediately  looked  about 
to  fee  who  was  behind  him,  Melantluis  run  him  through 
with  his  lance.  This  victory,  though  it  did  little  honour 
to  him  who  gained  it,  was  fo  agreeable  to  the  Athenians, 
that  t hey  depofed  their  cowardly  king  Thymaetes,  after 
he  had  reigned  eight  years;  and  appointed  Melanthus  in 
his  Head,  who,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-feven  years,  left  the 
kingdom  to  his  fon  Codrus.  This  prince  reigned  about 
twenty-one  years;  during  which  time  the  Dores  and  He- 
raclidne  had  regained  all  Peloponnefus,  and  were  upon  the 
point  of  -entering  into  Attica.  Codrus,  being  informed 
that  the  oracle  had  promifed  them  victory  provided  they 
did  not  kill  the  king  of  the  Athenians,  came  immediately 
to  a  resolution  of  dying  for  his  country.  Difguiling  him¬ 
felf,  therefore,  like  a  peafant,  lie  went  into  the  enemy’s 
camp,  and,  quarrelling  with  fome  of  the  foldiers,  was 
killed  by  them.  On  the  morrow,  the  Athenians,  knowing 
what  was  done,  fent  to  demand  the  body  of  their  king  ; 
at  w  hich  the  invaders  were  fo  terrified,  that  they  decamp¬ 
ed  without  ftriking  a  blow. 

Upon  the  death  of  Codrus,  a  difpute  wdiich  happened 
among  his  Ions  concerning  the  fuccellion,  furniftied  the 
Athenians  with  a  pretence  for  ridding  themfelves  of  their 
kings  altogether,  and  changing  the  monarchical  form  of 
government  into  a  republican  one.  It  was  improbable, 
they  laid,  that  they  fitoulu  ever  have  fo  good  a  king  as 
Codrus;  and,  to  prevent  their  having  a  worfe,  they  refolv- 
ed  to  have  no  king  but  Jupiter.  That  they  might  not, 
however,  feeni  ungrateful  to  the  family  of  Codrus,  they 
made  his  fon  Medon  their  fupreme  magiftrate,  with  the 
title  of  archcn.  They  afterwards  rendered  that  office  de¬ 
cennial,  but  continued  it  ftill  in  the  family  of  Codrus. 
The  extinction  of  the  Medontidas  at  laft  left  them  with¬ 
out  reftraint;  upon  w  hich  they  not  only  made  this  office 
annual,  but  created  nine  archons.  By  the  latter  inven¬ 
tion  they  provided  again  ft  the  too  great  power  of  a  fingle 
perfon,  as  by  the  former  they  took  away  all  apprehenfion 
of  the  archons  having  time  to  eftablifh  themfelves,  lb  as 
to  change  the  conftitution.  In  a  word,  they  now  attained 
what  they  had  long  fought,  viz.  the  making  the  fupreme 
snagiftrates  dependent  on  the  people. 

There  is  a  lift  of  thefe  archons  for  upw  ards  of  600  years, 
beginning  w  ith  Creon,  who  lived  about  684  years  before 
Chrift,  to  Herodes,  who  lived  only  lixty  years  before  that 
era.  The  firft  archon  is  named  Draco.  He  reigned  in  the 
fecond,  or,  as  others  (ay,  in  the  laft,  year  of  the  39th  Olym¬ 
piad,  when,  it  is  fuppofed,  he  publiffied  his  laws:  but, 
though  his  name  is  very  frequently  mentioned  in  hiftory, 
yet  no  connected  account  can  be  found  either  of  him  or 
fes-  institutions,  only,  in  general,  his  laws  were  exceedingly 
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fevere,  inflicting  death  for  the  fmalleft  faults;  which  gave 
occafion  to  Demades  the  orator  to  obferve,  that  the  laws 
of  Draco  were  written  with  blood,  and  not  with  ink.  For 
this  extraordinary  feverity  he  gave  no  other  reafon,  than 
that  finall  faults  feemed  to  him  to  be  worthy  of  death, 
and  lie  could  find  no  higher  puniffiment  for  the  greateft. 
He  was  far  advanced  in  years  when  he  gave  laws  to 
Athens;  and,  to  give  his  inftitutions  the  greater  weight, 
lie  would  not  fuller  them  to  be  called  nomoi,  or  laws,  but 
thcfmoi,  or  fanftions  proceeding  from  more  than  human 
wifdom.  The  extreme  feverity  of  thefe  laws,  however, 
foon  made  the  Athenians  weary  of  the  author  of  them; 
upon  w  hich  Draco  was  obliged  to  retire  to  ABgina.  Here 
he  was  received  with  the  higheft  honours :  but  the  favour 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  proved  more  fatal  to  him 
than  the  hatred  of  the  Athenians  ;  for,  coming  one  day 
into  the  theatre,  the  audience,  tofhew  their  regard,  threw, 
as  the  cuftom  then  was,  their  cloaks  upon  him;  and  the 
multitude  of  thefe  being  very  great,  they  ftifled  the  old 
man,  who  was  too  weak  to  difengage  himfelf  from  them. 

After  the  expullion  of  Draco,  nothing  remarkable  Hap¬ 
pened  at  Athens  till  the  year  before  Chrift  606,  when  the 
republic  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Mitylenians  about  the 
city  Sigaeum,  fituated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sca- 
mander.  The  Athenian  army  was  commanded  by  Phry- 
non,  a  perfon  equally  remarkable  for  the  comeiinefs  of 
his  perfon  and  the  generality  of  his  mind.  The  Mityle¬ 
nians  were  commanded  by  Pittacus,  one  of  the  celebrated 
lages  of  Greece.  As  thefe  commanders  looked  upon  the 
honour  of  their  refpeftive  countries  to  be  concerned, 
they  exerted  themfelves  to  the  utmoft.  At  laft  they  met 
in  fingle  combat :  w  herein  Phrynon  depended  on  his  va¬ 
lour  only  ;  but  Pittacus  concealed  behind  his  fiiield  a  net, 
wherewith  he  fuddenly  entangled  his  antagonift,  and  eafily 
flew  him.  This,  however,  not  putting  an  end  to  the  war, 
Periander  tyrant  of  Corinth  interpofed  ;  and,  both  parties 
having  fubmitted  to  his  arbitration,  he  decreed  that  Sigae- 
um  ffiould  belong  to  the  Athenians. 

About  feven  years  after  this  war,  a  confpiracy  was  form¬ 
ed  by  Cylon,  fon-in-law  to  Theagenes  tyrant  of  Megara, 
who,  having  by  his  affable  behaviour  procured  many 
friends,  formed  a  deiign  of  feizing  the  fovereignty  of  A- 
thens.  Having  confulted  tiie  oracle  as  to  the  moft  proper 
time,  he  was  directed  to  make  the  attempt  when  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Athens  were  employed  in  celebrating  their  Higheft 
feafts  to  Jupiter.  When  moft  of  the  citizens  therefore 
were  gone  to  the  Olympic  games,  Cylon  and  his  affociates 
made  themfelves  matters  of  the  citadel.  Here  they  were 
belieged  by  Megacles,  at  that  time  archon,  and  foon  redu¬ 
ced  to  great  d  i  ft  re  Is  for  want  of  water.  The  chief,  toge¬ 
ther  with  his  brother,  found  means  to  make  their  efcape, 
but  the  meaner  iort  were  left  to  fhift  for  themfelves.  I11 
this  extremity  they  fled  to  the  temple  of  Minerva;  from 
whence  Megacles  prevailed  upon  them  to  come  down  and 
fubmit  themfelves  to  the  mercy  of  their  country.  Hav¬ 
ing  at  laft  aflented  to  this,  they  tied  a  cord  to  the  image 
of  the  goddels,  and  carried  the  clue  with  them,  todemon- 
ttrate,  that  though  they  were  out  of  the  temple  they  were 
flill  tinder  Minerva’s  protection.  Unfortunately  for  them, 
however,  as  they  patted  the  temple  of  the  furies,  the  line 
fnapped  of  itfelf ;  which  Megacles  conltru.ing  into  a  re¬ 
nunciation  by  thegoddefs, caufed  hismen  to  fall  upon  them 
and  difpatch  as  many  as  they  could  find.  Such  as  were 
without  the  temple  w  ere  immediately  mafiacred,  and  thofe 
who  fled  thither  again  were  murdered  in  their  fanttuary. 
In  fiiort,  none  efcaped  but  fuch  as  bribed  the  wives  of  the 
foldiers.  This  carnage,  however,  did  not  put  an  end  to 
the  fedition.  The  remains  of  Cylon’s  faClion  created  great 
ditturbances,  by  infinuating  that  the  violation  of  Miner¬ 
va’s  fanfhtary  had  drawn  down  the  anger  of  the  gods; 
and  thefe  difeourfes  had  fuch  an  efteCJ,  that  Megacles  and 
his  officers  were  ttyled  execrable,  and  held  to  be  perfons 
under  the  difpleafure  of  heaven.  During  the  time  of  this 
confufion,  the  Megarenfians  attacked  Nifea,  which  they 
took,  as  well  as  Salamis ;  and  fo  completely  routed  the 
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Athenians  in  every  attempt  to  recover  the  latter,  that  a 
law  was  at  laft  palled,  by  which  it  Ihould  be  capital  for 
any  one  even  to  propole  the  recovery  of  Salamis. 

It  was  at  this  time,  about  597  years  before  the  Chriftian 
era,  that  Solon,  the  famous  legillator,  firft  grew  into  the 
notice  of  his  country.  He  is  laid  to  have  been  lineally  de- 
fcended  from  Codrus ;  but  left  by  his  father  in  circuni- 
ftances  rather  necelTuous,  which  obliged  him  to  apply  to 
merchandife  :  it  is  plain,  however,  both  from  his  words 
and  writings,  that  he  was  a  dilinterefted  patriot.  The  de¬ 
cree,  that  none  under  pain  of  death  Ihould  propofe  the  re¬ 
covery  of  Salamis,  grieved  him  fo  much,  that  having  com- 
pofed  an  hundred  verfes,  fuch  as  he  thought  would  in¬ 
flame  the  minds  of  the  people,  he  ran  into  the  market¬ 
place,  loudly  repeating  his  elegy.  A  croud  being  gather¬ 
ed  round  him,  his  kinfrnan  Pilillratus  mingled  among  the 
reft,  and,  obferving  the  people  moved  with  Solon’s  words, 
he  feconded  him  with  ail  the  eloquence  he  was  mafter  of; 
and  they  prevailed  fo  far  as  to  have  the  law  repealed,  and 
a  war  was  immediately  commenced  againft  the  people  of 
Megara.  Who  was  commander  in  this  expedition  is  not 
certain  ;  but  the  city  was  recovered,  according  to  the  moft 
general  account,  by  the  following  ft  rat  a  gem  :  Solon  co¬ 
ming  with  Piliftratus  to  Colias,  and  finding  the  women 
bufy  in  celebrating,. according  to  cuftom,  the  feaft  of  Ce¬ 
res,  he  fent  a  confidant  to  Salamis,  who  pretended  to  be 
no  friend  to  the  people  of  Attica,  telling  the  inhabitants 
of  Salamis,  that,  if  they  had  a. mind  to  feize  the  faireft  of 
the  Athenian  ladies,  they  might  now’  do  it  by  palling  over 
to  Colias.  The  Megarenfians,  giving  eafy  credit  to  what 
the  man  faid,  immediately  fitted  out  a  (hip;  which  Solon 
perceiving  from  the  oppolite  fhore,  difmilled  the  women, 
and,  having  dreli'ed  a  number  of  beardlefs  youths  in  female 
habits,  under  which  they  concealed  every  one  a  dagger, 
he  fent  them  to  the  fea-lide.to  dance  and  divert  themfelves 
as  the  women  were  wont  to  do,  Wheri  thofe  who  came 
from  Salamis  law  thefe  young  perfons  (kipping  up  and 
down,  they  drove  who  Ihould  be  the  firft  on-fhore:  but 
were  every  one  of  them  killed,  and  itheir  velfel  feized  ; 
aboard  which  the  Athenians  embarking,  failed  immediate¬ 
ly  to  Salamis,  and  took  it. 

From  this  event  Solon  was  greatly  honoured  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  to  whom  another  occafion  of  admiring  his  wifdom 
was  quickly  afforded.  The  inhabitants  of  Cirrha,  a  town 
fttuated  in  the  bay  of  Corinth,  after  having  by  repeated 
inctirfions  wafted  the  territory  of  Delphi,  at  laft  belieged 
the  capital  itfelf,  with  a  view  of  making  themfelves  maf- 
ters  of  the  treafures  contained  in  the  temple  of  Apollo. 
Advice  of  this  intended  facrilege  being  fent  to  the  Am- 
phidtyons,  who  were  the  ftates-generai  of  Greece,  Solon 
advifed  that  the  matter  Ihould  be  nniverfally  refented,  and 
that  all  the  ftates  fliould  join  in  punifhing  the  Cirrhasans, 
and  faving  the  Delphic  oracle.  This  advice  was  complied 
with,  and  a  general  war  againft  Cirrha  declared.  Clyfthe- 
nes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  commanded  in  chief,  and  Alcmreon 
was  general  of  the  Athenian  quota.  Solon  went  as  coun- 
fellor  to  Clyfthenes,  and  by  following  his  advice  the  war 
was  conduced  to  a  profperous  ifltie. 

On  the  return  of  Solon  to  Athens  he  found  things  in 
the  utmoft  confufion.  The  remnant  of  Cylon’s  faction 
gave  out,  that  all  forts  of  misfortunes  had  befallen  the 
republic  on  account  of  the  impiety  of  Megacles  and  his 
followers  ;  which  clamour  was  heightened  by  the  re-taking 
of  Salamis  about  this  time  by  the  Megarenfians.  Solon 
interpofed,  and  perfuaded  thofe  who  were  ftyled  execrable 
to  abide  a  trial,  and  300  perfons  were  chofen  to  judge  them. 
The  event  was,  that  300  of  Megacles’s  party  w  ho  were 
alive  were  fent  into  perpetual  banifhment,  and  the  bones 
of  Inch  as  were  dead  were  dug  up  and  fent  without  the  li¬ 
mits  of  their  country.  But,  though  this  decifion  reftored 
the  public  quiet  for  the  prefent,  it  was  not  long  before  the 
people  were  divided  into  three  factions,  contending  about 
the  proper  form  of  government.  Thefe  were  called  the 
Diacrii,  Pedicel ,  and  Parali ;  the  firft  of  thefe  were  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  hill  country,  who  declared  pofitively  for 
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democracy;  the  fecond,  dwelling  in  the  lower  parts,  and 
who  were  far  more  opulent  than  the  former,  declared  for 
an  oligarchy,  as  fuppofing  the  government  would  fall  moft- 
ly  into  their  hands  ;  the  third  party,  who  lived  on  the  fea- 
coaft,  were  people  of  moderate  principles,  and  therefore 
were  for  a  mixed  government.  Befides  the  difturbances 
railed  on  tuis  account,,  others  were  occafioned  by  the  ricl-t^ 
opprefting  the  poor.  According  to  Plutarch,  the  poor^ 
being  indebted  to  the  rich,  either  tilled  their  grounds  and 
paid  them  the  ftxth  part  of  the  produce,  or  engaged  theft 
bodies  for  their  debts,  fo  that  many  were  made  Haves-  at 
home,  and  many  fold  into  other  countries;  nay,  Come 
were  obliged  to  fell  their  children  to  pay  their  debts,  and 
others  in  defpair  quitted  Attica  altogether.  The  greateft 
part,  however,  were  for  throwing  off  the  yoke,  and  began 
to  look  about  for  a  leader,  openly  declaring,  that  they  in¬ 
tended  to  change  the  form  of  government,  and  make  a 
repartition  of  lands.  In  this  extremity,  the  eyes  of  ail 
the  citizens  were  call  upon  Solon.  The  moft  prudent  were 
for  offering  him  the  fovereignty  ;  but  he,  perceiving  their 
intentions,  conducted  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  plea-le 
both  parties,  and  (hewed  a  fpirit  of  patriotifm  perhaps 
never  equalled.  He  refufed  the  fovereignty  as  far  as  it 
might,  have  benefited  himfelf;  and  yet  took  upon  himfelf 
all  the  care  and  trouble  of  a  prince,  for  the  fake  of  his 
people.  He  was  chofen  archon  without  having  recour  & 
to  lots,  and  after  his  election  difappointed  the  felfifh  hopes 
of  both  parties.  It  was  Solon’s  fundamental  maxim, 
That  thofe  laws  will  be  belt  obferved  which  power  and 
juftice  equally  fupport.  Wherever,  therefore,  he  found 
the  old  conftitution  confonant  to  juftice  in  any  tolerable 
degree,  he  refufed  to  make  any  alteration;  and  he  was  at 
extraordinary  pains  to  (hew  the  reafon  of  the  Changes  lie 
did  make.  In  (hort,  being  a  perfect  judge  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  lie  fought  to  rule  only  by  (hewing  his  fubj.eCts  that 
it  was  their  intereft  to  obey,  and  not  by  forcing  upon  them 
what  lie  himfelf  efteemed  beft.  Therefore,  to  a  perfon 
who  afked  whether  lie  had  given  the  Athenians  the  beft 
laws  in  his  power,  he  replied,  “  I  have  eftabliihed  the  beft 
they  could  receive.” 

As  to  the  main  caufe  of  fedition,  which  was  the  op- 
prefl'ed  ftate  of  the  meaner  fort,  Solon  removed  it  by  a 
contrivance  which  he  called  fifachtkia ,  i.e.  ‘difeharge;’ 
but  what  this  really  was,  authors  are  not  agreed.  Some 
fay  that  he  releafed  all  debts  then  in  being,  and  prohibited 
the  taking  any  man’s  perfon  for  payment  of  a  debt  for  the 
future.  According  to  others,  the  poor  were  eafed,  not  by 
cancelling  the  debts,  but  by  lowering  the  intereft,  and  in- 
crealing  the  value  of  money;  a  mina,  which  before  was 
made  equal  to  feventy-three  drachms  only,  being  by  him 
made  equal  to  100;  which  was  of  great  advantage  to  the 
debtor,  and  did  the  creditor  no  hurt.  It  is,  however,  moft 
probable  that  the  fifachthia  was  a  general  remittance  of  all 
debts  whatever,  otherwile  Solon  could  not  have  boafted 
in  his  verfes  that  he  had  removed  fo  many  marks  of  mort¬ 
gages  as  were  every  where  frequent ;  for  the  Athenians 
had  a  cuftom  of  hanging  up  billets  to  (hew  that  houfes 
were  engaged  for  fuch  and  fuch  fums  of  money;  from  all 
of  which  they  were  now  made  free.  But,  in  the  midft  of 
Solon’s  glory,  an  occurrence  happened,  which,  fora  time, 
impaired  his  reputation,  and  almoft  defeated  his  fchemes. 
He  had  confulted  Conon,  Clinias,  and  Hipponicus,  his 
three  friends,  on  an  oration  prepared  with  a  view  to  en¬ 
gage  the  people’s  confent  to  the  difeharge;  and  thefe  three 
men,  thus  knowing  there  was  to  be  a  general  difeharge  of 
debts,  bafely  took  the  opportunity  of  borrowing  valf  fums 
before  the  law  was  promulgated,  in  confequence  of  which 
they  were  never  obliged  to  return  them.  This  was  thought 
at  firft  to  have  been  done  with  Solon’s  confent,  and  that  lie 
had  (hared  in  the  money  ;  but  this  afperfion  was  quickly 
wiped  off  when  it  appeared  that  the  lawgiver  himfelf  was 
a  very  confiderable  lofer  by  his  own  law.  His  friends, 
howeverj  could  never  recover  their  credit,  but  were  ever 
after  fligmatifed  with  the  opprobrious  appellation  of  ckreo - 
cepida,  or  ‘debt-linkers.’ 
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Solon,  being  now  inverted  with  unlimited  authority,  fet 
about  the  arduous  talk  of  compiling  new  laws  for  the  tur¬ 
bulent  people  of  Attica  ;  which,  having  at  laft  completed, 
he  procured  them  to  be  ratified  for  ioo  years.  Such  as  re¬ 
lated  to  private  actions  were  preferred  on  parallelograms 
of  wood,  with  cafes  which  reached  from  the  ground,  and 
turned  about  upon  a  pin  like  a  wheel.  Thefe  were  thence 
called  Axones ;  and  were  placed  firft  in  the  citadel,  and  af¬ 
terwards  in  the  prytaneum,  that  all  the  fubjeCfs  might 
have  accefs  to  them  when  they  pleafed.  Such  as  con¬ 
cerned  public  inftitutions  and  facrifices  were  contained  in 
triangular  tables  of  rtone  called  Cyrbes.  The  Athenian 
magiftrates  were  fworn  to  obferve  both  :  and  in  procelsot 
time  thefe  monuments  of  Solon’s  wifdom  became  fo  fa¬ 
mous,  that  all  public  a6ts  were  from  them  named  axones 
and  cyrbes.  After  the  promulgation  of  thefe  laws,  Solon 
found  himfelf  obliged  to  leave  Athens,  to  prevent  his  be¬ 
ing  continually  teazed  for  explanations  and  alterations  of 
them.  He  therefore  pretended  an  inclination  to  merchan- 
dife,  and  obtained  leave  to  abf'ent  himfelf  for  ten  years, 
during  which  time  he  hoped  the  laws  would  be  grown  fa¬ 
miliar.  From  Athens  Solon  travelled  into  Egypt,  where 
he  converfed  witli  Pfenophis  the  Heliopolitan,  and  Son- 
chis  the  Saite,  the  mod  learned  priefts  of  that  age.  From 
thefe  he  learned  the  fituation  of  the  irtand  Atlantis,  of 
which  he  wrote  an  account  in  verfe,  which  Plato  after¬ 
wards  continued.  From  Egypt  he  went  to  Cyprus,  where 
he  was  well  received  by  one  of  the  petty  kings.  This 
prince  lived  in  a  city  called  Apeia,  built  by  Demophon,  the 
{on  of  Thefeus,  on  an  eminence  near  the  river  Claims, 
but  in  a  foil  craggy  and  barren.  Solon  obferving  a  very 
pleafant  plain  below,  engaged  the  king  to  remove  thither  ; 
a(lifted  in  executing  the  fcheme  he  had  formed  ;  and  fuc- 
ceeded  fo  well  that  a  new  city  was  formed,  which  foon  be¬ 
came  populous,  and  out  of  gratitude  to  the  Athenian  le- 
giflator  was  called  Solos. 

But,  while  Solon  was  thus  travelling  in  quefi  of  wif¬ 
dom,  and  with  a  view  to  benefit  thofe  among  whom  he 
eume,  his  countrymen,  who  feem  to  have  refolved  on  be¬ 
ing  difiatisfied  at  all  events,  had  again  divided  themfelves 
into  three  factions.  Lycurgus  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
the  country  people ;  Megacles  the  fon  of  Alcmx-on  was 
at  the  head  of  thofe  who  lived  on  the  fea  coaft ;  and  Pi- 
iifiratus  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  poorer  fort,  to  pro- 
te6f  them,  as  he  pretended,  from  tyranny,  but  in  reality 
to  feize  on  the  lbvereignty  for  himfelf.  All  the  factions 
pretended  to  have  a  vaft  regard  for  Solon  and  his  laws,  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  were  very  delirous  of  a  change; 
but  how  they  were  to  be  bettered,  none  of  them  knew,  or 
pretended  to  know.  In  the  midfi  of  this  confufion  the  le- 
giflator  returned.  Each  of  the  factions  paid  their  court 
to  him,  and  affe&ed  to  receive  him  with  the  deepeft  reve¬ 
rence  and  refpedf ;  befeeching  him  to  re-alfume  his  au¬ 
thority,  and  compofe  the  diforders  which  they  themfelves 
kept  up.  This  Solon  declined  on  account  of  his  age, 
which,  he  faid,  rendered  him  unable  to  fpeak  and  aft  for 
the  good  of  his  country  as  formerly  :  however,  he  fent 
for  the  chiefs  of  each  party,  befeeching  them  in  the  mod 
pathetic  manner  not  to  ruin  their  common  parent,  but  to 
prefer  the  public  good  to  their  own  private  intereft. 

All  the  wife  counfels  of  Solon,  however,  were  lofi  upon 
the  Athenians.  Pififtratus  had  got  the  meaner  fort  en¬ 
tirely  at  his  devotion,  and  therefore  refolved  to  cheat  them 
out  of  the  liberty  which  they  certainly  deferved  to  lofe. 
With  this  view  he  wounded  himfelf,  and,  as  Herodotus 
fays,  the  mules  that  drew  his  chariot ;  then  he  drove  into 
the  market-place,  and  there  (hewed  his  bleeding  body,  im¬ 
ploring  the  proteftion  of  the  people  from  thofe  whom  his 
kindnefs  to  them  had  rendered  his  implacable  enemies.  A 
concourfe  of  people  being  infiantly  formed,  Solon  came 
among  the  reft,  and,  fufpefting  the  deceit,  openly  taxed 
Pififtratus  with  his  perfidious  conduft ;  but  to  no  purpofe. 
A  general  afiembly  of  the  people  Was  called,  wherein  it 
was  moved  by  Arifton,  that  Pififtratus  (hould  have  a 
guard.  Solon  was  the  only  perfon  who  had  refolution 
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enough  to  oppofe  this  meafure;  the  richer  Athenians  per¬ 
ceiving  that  the  multitude  implicitly  followed  Pififtratus, 
and  applauded  every  thirfg  he  laid,  remained  ti lent  through 
fear.  Solon  himfelf,  when  he  law  lie  could  prevail  no¬ 
thing,  left  the  afiembly,  laying  he  was  i oifer  than  fome, 
and  jiouter  than  others.  A  g-f.ard  of  four  hundred  men 
was  now  unanimoufiy  decreed  to  Pififtratus and  this  in- 
confiderable  body  he  made  ufe  of  to  enflave  the  people, 
but  in  w  hat  maimer  he  accompli  (lied  his  purpole  is  not 
agreed.  Pififtratus,  having  thus  feifed  the  (overeigntv, 
did  not  overturn  the  laws,  but  ufed  his  power  with  the 
great  eft  moderation.  It  is  not  to  be  expefted,  however, 
that  fo  turbulent  a  people  as  the  Athenians  could  be  fa- 
tisfied  by  any  form  of  government.  At  the  beginning  of 
his  adminiftration,  Megacles  and  his  family  retired  out  of 
Athens  to  fave  their  own  lives,  yet  without  defpairing  of 
being  able  fome  time  or  other  to  return.  With  this  view 
Megacles  and  his  aftociates  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Ly¬ 
curgus;  and,  having  brought  him  and  his  party  into  a 
fcheme  for  depofing  Pififtratus,  they  concerted  matters  fo 
well,  that  Pififtratus  v\as  foon  obliged  to  feek  for  (helter 
fomewhere  elfe,  and,  on  his  departure,  the  Athenians  or¬ 
dered  his  goods  to  be  fold.  Nobody,  however,  except 
Callias,  would  venture  to  buy  any  of  them,  from  an  ap- 
prehenfion  that  they  would  (son  be  reftored  to  their  proper 
owner,  which  accordingly  happened  in  a  very  ftiort  time. 

As  Megacles  and  his  party  had  negociated  with  Lycur¬ 
gus  to  turn  out  Pififtratus,  fo  they  now  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  Pififtratus  to  r  einftate  him  in  his  principality,  as  foon 
as  they  found  Lycurgus  would  not  be  implicitly  governed 
by  them.  To  accomplifh  this,  they  fell  upon  a  ridi¬ 
culous  projeft;  which,  however,  was  attended  with  fuc- 
cefs.  They  found  out  a  woman  vvhofe  name  was  Phya,  of 
a  mean  family  and  fortune,  but  of  a  great  ftature,  and 
very  handfome.  Her  they  d  re  (fed  in  armour,  placed  her 
in  a  chariot,  and,  having  difpofed  things  fo  as  to  make  her 
appear  with  all  poftible  advantage,  they  conducted  her  to¬ 
wards  the  city,  fending  heralds  before,  with  orders  to  fpeak 
to  the  people  in  the  following  terms:  “  Give  a  kind  re¬ 
ception,  O  Athenians,  to  Pififtratus,  who  is  fo  much  ho¬ 
noured  by  Minerva  above  all  other  men,  that  (he  herfelf 
condefcends  to  bring  him  back  to  the  citadel.”  The  re¬ 
port  being  univerfally  fpread  that  Minerva  was  bringing 
home  Pififtratus,  and  the  ignorant  multitude  believing 
this  woman  to  be  the  goddefs,  addrefled  their  prayers  to 
her,  and  received  Pififtratus  with  the  utmolljoy.  When 
he  had  recovered  the  fovereignty,  Pififtratus  married  the 
daughter  of  Megacles  as  he  had  promifed,  and  gave  the 
pretended  goddefs  to  his  fon  Hipparchus. 

Pififtratus  did  not  long  enjoy  the  authority  to  which  be 
had  been  reftored  in  fo  ftrange  a  manner.  He  had  married 
the  daughter  of  Megacles,  as  already  obferved  ;  but,  ha¬ 
ving  children  by  a  former  wife,  and  remembring  that  the 
whole  family  of  Megacles  was  reprobated  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  he  thought  proper  to  let  his  new  fpoufe  remain  in  a 
ftate  of  perpetual  widowhood.  This  {he  patiently  bore 
for  fome  time,  but  at  laft  acquainted  her  mother.  An  af¬ 
front  fo  grievous  could  not  fail  to  be  highly  refented. 
Megacles  infiantly  entered  into  a  treaty  witli  the  malcon¬ 
tents,  of  whom  there  were  always  great  plenty  at  Athens. 
This  Pififtratus  being  apprifed  of,  and  perceiving  a  new 
{form  gathering,  he  voluntarily  quitted  Athens,  and  re¬ 
tired  into  Eretria.  Here  having  confulted  with  his  fons, 
it  was  refolved  to  reduce  Athens  by  force.  Witli  this  view 
he  applied  to  fevcral  of  the  Greek  {fates,  who  furniftied 
him  with  the  troops  he  defired,  but  the  Thebans  exceed¬ 
ed  all  the  reft  in  their  liberality ;  and  with  this  army  he 
returned  to  Attica,  according  to  Herodotus,  in  the  ele¬ 
venth  year  of  his  baniftiment.  They  firft  reduced  Mara, 
thon,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  taken  no  meafures  for 
their  defence.  The  republican  forces  in  the  mean  time 
marched  out  of  Athens  to  attack  him;  but,  conduffing 
themfelves  in  a  fecure  and  carelefs  manner,  they  were  fur- 
prifed  by  Pififtratus,  and  totally  routed.  While  they  were 
endeavouring  to  make  their  elcape,  he  caufed  his  two  fons 
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to  ride  before  him  with  all  fpeed,  and  tell  thofe  they  came 
up  with  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  but  that  they  might 
every  one  return  home.  This-  ftratagem  fo  effectually 
difperfed  the  republican  army,  that  it  was  impdflible  to 
rally  them,  and  Pilifttatus  became  a  third  time  in  after  of 
Attica.  v 

Pififtratus  being  once  more  in  poffefliion  of  the  fove- 
reignty,  took  a  method  of  ettablifhing himfelf  on  the  throne 
directly  oppolite  to  what  Theleus  had  done.  Inftead  of 
collecting  tlie  inhabitants  from  the  country  into  cities,  Pi- 
fiftratus  made  them  retire  from  the  cities  into  the  country, 
in  order  to  apply  themfelves  to  agriculture.  This  pre¬ 
vented  their  meeting  together,  and  caballing  again!!  him 
in  Inch  bodies  as  t hey  had  been  acciiftomed  to  do.  Bv 
this  means  alio  the  country  was  greatly  meliorated,  and 
plantations  of  olives  were  made  over  all  Attica,  which  had 
before  not  only  been  deflitnte  of  corn,  but  even  bare  of 
trees.  He  alfo  commanded,  that,  in  the  city,  men  fhould 
wear  a  kind  of  iheep-fkin  veil,  reaching'  to  the  knees;  but 
fo  intolerable  were  the  laws  of  Pififtratus  to  his  fubjeots, 
that  this  kind  of  garment  in  fucceeding  times  became  pro¬ 
verbially  the  habit  of  flavery. 

As  prince  of  Athens,  Piliftratus  received  the  tenth  part 
every  man’s  revenues,  and  even  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ; 
and  this  alfo,  though  for  the  fervice  of  the  ftate,  Teem¬ 
ed  to  the  Athenians  a  moll  grievous  burden.  In  fhort, 
though  Pififtratus  behaved  in  all  refpcCts  as  a  mod  excel¬ 
lent  prince,  his  fubjeCts  fancied  themfelves  opprelled  by 
tyranny,  and  were  perpetually  diftatisfied  from  the  time  he 
fir  ft:  afeended  the  throne  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which 
happened  about  thirty-three  years  after  he  had  firft  af- 
fumed  the  fovereignty,  of  which  time,  according  to  Arif- 
totle,  he  reigned  feventeen  years.  Pififtratus  left  behind 
him  two  fons  named  Hipparchus  and  Hippias ,  both  men  of 
great  abilities,  who  (hared  the  government  between  them, 
and  behaved  with  lenity  and  moderation.  But,  though  by 
the  mildnefs  of  their  government  the  family  of  the  Pifif- 
tratidse  feemed  to  be  fully  eftablifhed  on  the  throne,  a  con- 
fpiracy  was  formed  againft  both  the  brothers,  by  which 
Hipparchus  was  taken  off,  and  Hippias  narrowly  efcaped. 
The  moll  material  faCts  relating  to  this  confpiracy  are  what 
follow : 

There  were  at  that  time  in  Athens  two  young  men  call¬ 
ed  Harmodius  and  A? ijlogiton  \  the  former  of  thefe  was  ex- 
quilitely  beautiful  in  his  perfon,  and,  on  that  account,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  infamous  cullom  of  the  Greeks,  violently 
beloved  of  the  other.  This  Harmodius  was  alfo  beloved 
of  Hipparchus,  who,  if  we  may  believe  Thucydides,  for¬ 
ced  him.  This  was  grievoufly  refented, -and  revenge  de¬ 
termined  on  ;  to  halten  which,  another  accident  concurred. 
Hipparchus,  finding  that  Harmodius  endeavoured  to  avoid 
him,  publicly  affronted  him,  by  not  fuffering  his  lifter  to 
carry  the  offering  of  Minerva,  as  if  flie  was  a  perfon  un¬ 
worthy  of  that  office.  The  two  young  men,  not  daring  to 
fhew  any  public  figns  of  refeiitment,  confulted  privately 
with  their  friends;  among  whom  it  was  refolved,  that  at 
the  approaching  feftival  of  Panathensea,  when  the  citizens 
were  allowed  to  appear  in  arms,  they  fhould  attempt  to 
reftore  Athens  to  its  former  liberty.  In  this  they  imagi¬ 
ned,  that  they  fhould  find  themfelves  feconded  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  people.  But,  when  the  appointed  day  was 
come,  they  perceived  one  of  their  number  talking  very 
familiarly  with  Hippias;  and,  fearing  that  they  were  dif- 
covered,  they  immediately  fell  upon  Hipparchus,  and  dif- 
patched  him  with  a  multitude  of  wounds,  in  this  ex¬ 
ploit  the  people  were  fo  far  from  feconding  them,  as  they 
expected,  that  they  fuffered  Harmodius  to  be  killed  by 
Hipparchus’s  guards,  and,  feizing  Ariflogiton  themfelves, 
delivered  him  up  to  Hippias.  Some  time  afterwards, 
however,  the  refpeCt  they  paid  to  thefe  two  young  men 
exceeded  all  bounds.  They  caufed  their  praifes  to  be  fung 
at  the  Panathemea,  forbade  any  citizen  to  call  a  Have  by 
either  of  their  names,  and  ereCted  flatties  to  them  in  the 
forum  ;  which  (fatties  were  afterwards  carried  into  Perfia 
by  Xerxes,  and  fent  back  from  thence  by  Alexander  the 
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Great,  Antiochus,  or  Seleueus,  for  authors  are  not  agreed 
by  which.  Several  immunities  and  privileges  were  alfo 
granted  to  the  defeendants  of  thefe  two.  patriots,  and  all 
poffible  means  were  taken  to  render  their  memory  venera¬ 
ble  and  refpeffed  by  poflerity. 

Hippias  being  now  foie  matter  of  Athens,  and  probably 
exafperated  by  the  murder  of  his  brother,  began  to  alter 
his  conduCt  greatly,  and  to  treat  his  fubjeffs  in  an  oppref- 
five  and  cruel  manner.  He  began  with  torturing  Arift.o- 
giton,  to  make  him  confefs  his  accomplices:  but  this 
proved  fatal  to  his  own  friends  ;  for,  Ariflogiton  impeach, 
ing  fucli  as  he  knew  to  be  beft  afiedted  to  Hippias,  they 
were  immediately  put  to  death.  Hippias  next  vented  his 
rage  on  a  woman  named  Lueua,  who  was  kept  by  A'rifto’- 
giton.  She  endured  the  torture  as  long  as  the  could  ;  but, 
finding  lierfelf  unable  to  bear  it  any  longer,  (he  at  laft  bi‘t 
off  her  tongue,  that  (lie  might  not  have  it  in  her  power  tp 
make  any  difeovery.  To  her  the  Athenians  erected  the 
ffatue  of  a  lionefs,  alluding  to  her  name,  without  a  tongue, 
on  which  was  engraved  a  fuitable  infeription.  After  the 
confpiracy  was,  as  Hippias  thought,  thoroughly  fubdued, 
he  fet  himfelf  about  (lengthening  liis  government  by  all 
the  means  he  could  think  of.  He  contracted  leagues  with 
foreign  princes,  increafed  his  revenues  by  various  methods,. 
&c.  But  thefe  precautions  were  of  little  avail ;  the  lenity 
of  Pififtratus’s  government  had  alone  fupported  it;  and 
Hippias,  purfuing  contrary  methods,  was  deprived  of  tlife 
fovereignty  in  lefs  than  four  years  after  the  death  of  his 
brother. 

This  revolution  was  likewife  owing  to  the  family  of  Me- 
gacles,  who  were  ftyled  Alcmaonidcc,  and  had  fettled  at 
I.ipfydrum.  In  times  of  difeoutent,  which  at  Athens  Wer t 
very  frequent,  this  family  was  the  common  refuge  of  alL 
who  fled  from  that  city;  and  at  laft  they  thought  of  a 
method  of  expelling  the  Pilitfratidae  altogether.  The 
method  they  took  to  accomplilh  their  purpofe  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  They  agreed  with  the  Amphiftyons  to  rebuild  the 
temple  at  Delphi ;  and,  being  pofTefTed  of  immenfe  riches, 
they  performed  their  engagement  in  a  much  more  magni¬ 
ficent  manner  than  they  were  bound  to  do  ;  for,  having 
agreed  only  to  build  the  front  with  common  ftone,  they 
built  it  of  Parian  marble.  At  the  fame  time  they  cor¬ 
rupted  the  prophetefs  Pytliia,  engaging  her  to  exhort  all 
the  Lacedaemonians  that  came  to  confult  the  oracle,  eithef 
in  behalf  of  the  ftate  or  their  own  private  affairs,  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  delivery  of  Athens.  This  had  the  defined  ef¬ 
fect  :  the  Lacedaemonians,  furprifed  at  hearing  this  admo¬ 
nition  inceflantly  repeated,  at  laft  refolved  to  obey  the  di¬ 
vine  command,  as  they  imagined  it  to  be  ;  and  fent  An- 
chimolius,  a  man  of  great  quality,  at  the  head  of  ainvmy 
into  Attica,  though  they  were  at  that  time  in  league  with 
Hippias,  and  accounted  by  him  his  good  friends  and  al¬ 
lies.  Hippias  demanding  aftiftance  from  the  Theffalians, 
they  readily  fent  him  1000  horfe,  under  the  command  of 
one  of  their  princes  named  Sincas.  The  Lacedemonians 
being  landed,  Hippias  fell  upon  them  fo  fudderily,  that  lie 
defeated  them  with  great  (laughter,  killed  their  general, 
and  forced  the  lliattered  remains  of  their  army  to  fly  to  their 
fliips.  The  Spartans,  incenfed  at  this  unfortunate  expe¬ 
dition,  determined  to  fend  another  army  into  Attica; 
which  they  accordingly  did  under  their  king  Cleomeiies'; 
who,  on  his  entrance  into  the  Athenian  territories,  defeated 
the  Theflalian  horfe,  and  obliged  Hippias  to  flint  himfelf 
up  in  the  city  of  Athens,  which  he  was  foon  after  forced 
to  abandon  altogether.  He  was,  however,  in  no  want  of 
a  place  of  refuge  ;  the  Theffalian  princes  inviting-hirri  iittd 
their  country,  and  the  king  of  Macedon  offering  his  fa¬ 
mily  a  city  and  territory,  if  they  chofe  to  retire  into  his 
dominions.  But  Hippias  chofe  father  to  go  to  the  city  of 
Sigeum,  which  Pififtratus  had  conquered,  and  left  to  his 
own  family. 

After  the  expulfion  of  the  Pifift ratidre,  the  Athenians 
did  not  long  enjoy  the  quiet  they  had  pro  poled  to  them¬ 
felves.  They  were  quickly  divided  into  two  factions ;  at 
the  head  of  one  was  Clyfthenes,  one  of  the  chief  of  the 
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Alcmteonidae  ;  and  of  the  other;  Ifagoras,  a  man  of  great 
quality,  and  highly  in  favour  with  the  Athenian  nobility. 
Clyfthenes  applied  himfelf  to  the  people,  and  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  gain  their  affection  by  increafing  their  power  as  much 
as  poffible.  Ifagoras,  perceiving  that  by  this  means  his  ri¬ 
val  would  get  the  better,  applied  to  the  Lacedemonians  for 
ailiftance,  reviving  at  the  fame  time  the  old  (lory  of  Me- 
gacles’s  facrilege,  and  infifting  that  Clyfthenes  ought  to  be 
banifhed  as  being  of  the  family  of  Megacles.  Cleomenes 
king  of  Sparta  readily  came  into  his  meafures,  and  dif- 
patched  a  herald  to  Athens  with  a  declaration  of  war,  in 
cafe  all  the  Alcmaeonidte  were  not  immediately  banilhed. 
The  Athenians  did  not  hefitate  to  banifli  their  benefatflor 
Clyfthenes,  and  all  his  relations;  but  this  ingratitude  did 
not  anfwer  their  purpole.  Cleomenes  entered  Attica  at 
the  head  of  a  Spartan  army  ;  and,  arriving  at  Athens,  con¬ 
demned  to  banifhment  700  families  more  than  what  had 
been  fent  into  exile  before.  Not  content  with  this,  he 
would  have  dilfolved  the  fenate,  and  veiled  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  300  of  the  chief  of  Ifagoras’s  faction.  This  the 
Athenians  would  by  no  means  fubmit  to;  and  therefore 
took  up  arms,  and  drove  Cleomenes  and  his  troops  into 
the  citadel,  where  they  were  befieged  for  two  days.  On 
the  third  day  Cleomenes  furrendered,  on  condition  that  all 
thofe  w  ho  were  in  the  citadel  fliould  retire  unmolefted. 
This,  though  agreed  to,  was  not  performed  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians.  They  fell  upon  fuch  as  were  feparated  from  the 
army,  and  put  them  to  death  without  mercy.  Among 
the  number  of  thofe  who  fell  on  this  was  Timefitheus  the 
brother  of  Cleomenes. 

The  Spartan  king  was  no  fooner  withdrawn  from  Athens, 
-than  he  formed  a  ftpong Combination  in  favour  of  Ifagoras. 
He  engaged  the  Boeotians  to  attack  Attica  on  the  one  fide, 
and  the  Chalcidians  on  the  other,  while  he  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  army  entered  the  territories  of  Eleufina.  In 
this  diftrefs,  the  Athenians,  not  being  able  to  cope  with  fo 
many  enemies  at  once,  refolved  to  fuif'er  their  territories 
to  be  ravaged  by  the  Chalcidians  and  Boeotians,  content¬ 
ing  themfelves  with  oppofing  the  army  commanded  by 
Cleomenes  in  perfon.  But  this  powerful  confederacy  was 
quickly  dilfolved  :  the  Corinthians,  who  were  allied  with 
Cleomenes,  doubting  the  juftice  of  their  cuufe,  returned 
home;  his  other  allies  likevvife  beginning  to  waver,  and 
his  colleague  Arifton,  the  other  king  of  Sparta,  differing 
in  fentiment,  Cleomenes  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  en- 
terprife.  The  Spartans  and  their  allies  being  withdrawn, 
the  Athenians  look  a  fevere  revenge  of  the  Boeotians  and 
Chalcidians,  totally  routing  their  forces,  and  carrying  off 
a  great  number  of  prifoners.  The  prifoners  taken  in  this 
war  were  put  in  irons,  but  afterwards  fet  at  liberty  on  pay¬ 
ing  a  ranfom  of  two  minae  per  head.  Their  fetters  were, 
however,  hung  up  in  the  citadel ;  and  t he  Athenians,  con- 
fecrating  the  tenth  of  what  they  had  received  for  ranfom, 
purclialed  a  ftatue,  reprefenting  a  chariot  and  four  horfes, 
which  they  fet  up  in  the  portico  of  the  citadel,  with  a  tri¬ 
umphant  infeription  in  token  of  their  victory.  Thefe  in¬ 
dignities  roufing  the  Boeotians,  they  meditated  revenge, 
and  engaged  on  their  fide  the  people  of  .Tigina,  who  had 
an  hereditary  hatred  to  the  Athenians;  and,  while  the  lat¬ 
ter  bent  all  their  attention  to  the  Boeotian  war,  the  Mgi- 
netans  landed  a  confiderable  army,  and  ravaged  the  coafts 
oi  Attica. 

But,  while  the  Athenians  were  thus  employed  againft 
the  Boeotians  and  .Tiginetans,  a  jealoufy  fprung  upon  the 
part  of  Lacedemon,  which  was  never  afterwards  era¬ 
dicated.  Cleomenes,  after  his  unfuccefsful  expedition 
againft  Attica,  produced  at  Sparta  certain  oracles  which 
he  faid  he  had  found  in  the  citadel  of  Athens;  the  pur¬ 
port  of  them  was,  that  Athens  would  in  time  become  a 
rival  to  Sparta.  At  the  fame  time  it  was  difeovered,  that 
Clyfthenes  had  bribed  the  prieftefs  of  Apollo  to  caufe  the 
Lacedemonians  to  expel  the  Piftftratidae  from  Athens; 
which  was  facrificing  their  beft  friends  to  thofe  whom  in- 
tereft  obliged  to  be  their  enemies.  This  had  fuch  an  ef¬ 
fect,  that  the  Spanaps,  repenting  their  folly  in  expelling 
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Hippos,  fent  for  him  from  Sigeum,  to  reftore  him  to  his 
principality:  but,  this  not  being  agreed  to  by  the  reft  of 
the  (fates,  they  were  forced  to  abandon  their  enterprife. 
About  this  time  too,  Ariftagoras  the  Milefian  having  fet 
on  foot  a  revolt  in  Ionia  againft  the  Perfian  king,  applied 
to  the  Spartans  for  aftiftance;  but,  they  declining  to  have 
any  hand  in  the  matter,  he  next  applied  to  the  Athenians, 
and  was  by  them  furnifhed  with  twenty  fnips  under  the 
command  of  Melanthus,  a  nobleman  univerfally  efteemed. 
This  rafh  action  coft  the  Greeks  very  dear,  as  it  brought 
upon  them  the  whole  power  of  the  Perfian  empire;  for, 
no  fooner  did  the  king  of  Perlia  hear  of  the  aftiftance  fent 
from  Athens  to  his  rebellious  fubjects,  than  he  declared 
himfelf  the  fworn  enemy  of  that  city,  and  folenmly  be- 
fought  God  that  he  might  one  day  have  it  in  his  power  to 
be  revenged  on  them. 

Athens,  however,  enjoyed  internally  the  fweets  of  the 
liberty  procured  her  by  the  introduction  of  Solon’s  laws  ; 
and  produced  many  citizens  of  extraordinary  wifdom  and 
valour;  among  whom  Miltiades,  Ariftides,  and  Themifto- 
cles,  chiefly  diftinguifhed  themfelves.  Miltiades  was  a 
proficient  in  the  art  of  war,  and'  no  perfon  could  boaft  of 
equal  fkill  in  conducting  an  army.  He  had  a  particular 
caufe  of  hatred  againft  the  Perfians;  by  whom,  on  their 
entering  Thrace,  he  had  been  deprived  of  a  government 
he  then  held  in  that  country.  Ariftides  and  Themiftocles, 
though  much  younger  than  Miltiades,  gave  proofs  of  the 
greateft  abilities.  But  their  different  dilpofitions  generally 
occalioned  a  contrariety  in  their  opinions.  Themiftocles 
was  a  plebeian  by  birth,  was  naturally  ambitious,  and  be¬ 
ing  attached  by  prejudice  and  education  to  the  party  of 
the  people,  he  made  it  his  chief  ftudy  to  gain  the  good 
will  of  the  multitude.  For  that  purpofe,  he  behaved  on 
all  occafions  with  extreme  complaifance  to  the  citizens, 
whom  he  Ihewed  himfelf  ever  ready  to  oblige  ;  and  he  ap¬ 
peared  very  little  fcrupulous  about  the  means  he  employ¬ 
ed  to  accomplilh  his  enterprifes.  Ariftides,  on  the  other 
hand,  being  noble  by  birth,  and  an  admirer  by  principle 
of  the  Spartan  conftitution,  entertained  a  ftrong  attach¬ 
ment  to  ariftocracy.  He  was  perfectly  indifferent  about 
popularity,  and  made  juftice  the  governing  rule  of  his 
whole  conduct  as  well  in  public  as  in  private  life.  The 
public  welfare  was  the  chief  objeCt  of  iris  attention  ;  and 
his  love  for  his  country,  Iris’  fingular  fkill  in  public  bttfi- 
nefs,  and  his  difinterefted  and  upright  behaviour,  procu¬ 
red  him  the  admiration,  the  confidence,  and  the  efteem, 
of  his  fellow-citizens. 

It  was  at  the  time  the  Athenian  liberty  nourifhed  fuch 
citizens  as  thefe,  that  Darius  refolved  to  fall  upon  them 
with  all  his  forces.  But,  defirous  previoufly  to  found  the 
inclinations  of  tire  people  with  refpect  to  the  fuperiority 
he  intended  to  claim  over  them,  he  difpatched  heralds 
through  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  to  demand  earth  and  wa¬ 
ter  ;  a  lymbol  which  denoted  the  fubmiliion  and  depend¬ 
ence  of  thofe  from  whom  it  was  required  on  hinr  who  re¬ 
quired  it.  The  Eginetae,  and  a  few  other  cities,  dreading 
the  power  of  the  Perfians,  admitted  the  fuperiority  claim¬ 
ed.  But  the  Athenians  and  Spartans,  far  from  agreeing 
to  the  demand  of  the  heralds,  were  fo  provoked  at  the  ar¬ 
rogance  of  their  commiflion,  that  they  tranfgreffed  the 
law  of  nations  in  the  perfons  of  the  heralds  ;  one  of  whom 
they  threw  into  a  well,  and  another  into  a  deep  ditch,  tell¬ 
ing  them,  with  a  fpirit  of  raillery,  that  they  might  take 
from  thence  as  much  earth  and  water  as  they  pleafed. 

Darius,  perceiving  that  he  fhould  meet  with  the  rnoft 
obftinate  reliftance  in  his  undertaking,  made  more  formi¬ 
dable  preparations  for  war  than  before,  and  increafed  his 
armament  to  500,000  men  aujl  500  (hips  ;  the  whole  com¬ 
manded  by  Datis  and  Artapherncs.  Hippias,  happy  in  fo 
favourable  an  opportunity  of  revenging  himfelf  on  the 
Athenians,  afted  as  guide  and  conductor  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  under  Artaphernes,  by  whom  he  had  been  treated 
in  the  kindeft  and  mod  hofpitable  manner.  The  Perfians 
quickly  reduced  all  the  iflands  in  the  /Egean  fea  ;  and, 
having  taken  Eretria.  a  city  in  Eubcea,  burnt  it  to  the 
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ground.  Then  they  entered  Attica,  and  encamped  at 
Marathon,  a  1'mal  1  town  on  the  fearcoad ;  whence  they 
lent  to  inform  the  Athenians  of  the  chadilement  inflicted 
on  the  obdinate  and  difobedient  Eretrians. 

Upon  this  the  Athenians  applied  foradidance  to  the  La, 
cedemonians,  who  granted  them  2000  men.  But  a  fuper- 
ftitious  maxim  that  prevailed  at  Sparta  prevented  tho-fe 
forces  from  beginning  their  march  till  after  the  full  moon ; 
by  which  means  they  did  not  arrive  at  Athens  till  four 
days  after  the  enfuing  battle.  The  terror  of  the  Periian 
name  redrained  the  other  dates  from  furniflnng  the  ex¬ 
pected  aflidance.  Platea  alone  fent  jooo  foldiers  to  join 
the  Athenians.  In  this  extremity  the  Athenians  armed 
even  their  (laves  ;  a  meafure  that  had  never  been  pratfli- 
fed  before  :  but,  after  all,  they  could  muder  up  no  more 
than  10,000  men.  This  fmall  army  was  commanded  by 
ten  generals;  each  of  whom  was  toexercife  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  in  his  turn  for  no  longer  fpace  than  a  day  at  a  time. 
But,  when  it  came  to  be  Aridides’s  turn  to  command,  that 
magnanimous  patriot,  fenfible  of  the  fuperior  (kill  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  Miltiades  as  a  general,  intreated  him  to  accept 
the  command  in  his  dead.  This  example  was  followed 
by  all  the  red.  When  the  public  welfare  is  the  foie  ob¬ 
ject  in  view,  great  minds  never  fail  to  facrifice  every 
meaner  motive  to  that  bighed  confideration. 

They  next  deliberated  whether  they  ought  to  wait  for 
the  enemy  in  the  city,  or  to  march  out  and  give  them  bat¬ 
tle:  and  indeed  how  little  probability  was  there,  that  fuch 
a  handful  of  men  diould  in  the  open  field  be  able  to  fuf- 
tain  the  (hock  of  the  Periian  multitude  ?  Miltiades,  how¬ 
ever,  was  of  opinion,  that  they  ought  to  march  out  and 
fight  the  enemy  ;  and,  being  feconded  by  Aridides,  the 
other  generals  a  (Tented  likewife.  That  (kilful  commander 
defired  to  take  advantage  of  the  imprudent  fituation  of  the 
Perfians  ;  who,  being  hemmed  in  by  the  fea,  by  a  deep 
mountain,  and  by  the  morafs  of  Marathon,  could  bring 
but  a  fmall  part  of  their  forces  into  action,  and  could  make 
no  ufe  at  all  of  their  cavalry.  The  Athenians,  therefore, 
in  the  year  490  B.  C.  to  the  number  of  10,000  men, 
marched  forth  againd  an  army  of  100,000  foot,  and  10,000 
horfe.  This  memorable  day  reflected  the  highed  glory 
on  Miltiades.  To  prevent  his  little  army  from  being  fur- 
rounded  by  the  enemy,  he  drew  it  up  with  a  mountain  in 
the  rear  ;  extended  his  front  as  much  as  podible;  placed 
his  chief  drength  in  the  wings  ;  and  caufed  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  to  be  cut  down,  to  keep  off'  the  enemies  ca¬ 
valry  from  charging  them  in  flank.  The  Athenians  ru (li¬ 
ed  forwards  on  the  Perfians  like  fo  many  furious  lions. 
This  is  remarked  to  have  been  the  fird  time  that  they  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  attack  running.  By  their  impetuodty,  they 
opened  a  lane  through  the  enemy,  and  fupported  with  the 
greated  firmnefs  the  charge  of  the  Perfians.  The  battle 
was  at  fird  fought  by  both  parties  with  great  valour  and 
obdinacy  ;  but  the  wings  of  the  Athenian  army,  where,  as 
we  have  jud  faid,  Miltiades  had  placed  his  chief  drength, 
attacking  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  in  flank,  threw  them 
into  irretrievable  confuflon.  Six  thoufand  Perfians  perifh- 
ed  on  the  fpot,  and  among  the  reft  the  traitor  Hippias,  the 
principal  occafion  of  the  war.  The  red  of  the  Perdan 
army  quickly  fled,  and  abandoned  to  the  vigors  their 
camp  full  of  riches. 

Thus  the  Athenians  obtained  a  victory  more  real  than 
robable.  Animated  by  their  fuccefs,  they  purlued  the 
erflans  to  their  very  (hips,  of  which  they  took  (even,  and 
fet  fire  to  feveral  more.  On  this  occafion  Cynegirus,  an 
Athenian,  after  performing  prodigies  of  valour  in  the  field, 
endeavoured  to  prevent  a  particular  galley  from  putting 
to  fea,  and  for  that  purpofe  held  her  fad  with  his  right 
hand  ;  which  being  cut  off,  he  next  feized  her  with  liis 
left ;  which  being  likewife  cut  off,  he  took  hold  of  her 
with  his  teeth,  and  kept  her  fo  till  he  died.  Another  fol- 
dier,  all  covered  over  with  the  blood  of  the  enemy,  ran  to 
announce  the  victory  at  Athens;  and,  after  crying  ont, 

“  Rejoice,  we  are  conquerors!”  fell  dead  in  the  prefence 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  Athenians,  in  this  engage - 
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ment,  lod  only  200  men.  Aridides  and  Themidocles  dil- 
tinguifhed  themfelves  very  highly  in  the  battle  ;  but  Mil¬ 
tiades  gained  the  chief  glory.  As  a  reward  for  fo  (ignal 
a  piece  of  fervice  to  his  country,  and  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  his  (kill  and  bravery,  they  caufed  him  to  be 
painted  in  a  large  pi £1  lire,  representing  the  battle,  in  the 
attitude  of  giving  orders  at  the  head  of  his  10,000  Athe¬ 
nians.  They  likewife  railed  monuments  to  the  memory 
of  thofe  who  had  fallen  in  the  engagement,  and  thereon 
infcribed  the  names  both  of  the  deceafed  and  of  their  par¬ 
ticular  tribe.  Their  fuccefs  at  Marathon,  as  having  made 
the  Athenians  lenfible  of  their  own  drength,  is  accounted 
the  principal  caufe  of  their  future  victories  ;  and,  indeed, 
the  confideration  of  having  with  a  handful  of  men  defeat¬ 
ed  fo  vaft  an  army,  might  juftly  infpire  them  with  great 
confidence.  But  what  may  not  a  (kilful  general  perforin 
at  the  head  of  a  fmall  number  of  disciplined  foldiers,  ac¬ 
tuated  by  the  mod  ardent  love  for  their  country,  and  rea¬ 
dy  in  its  defence  to  confront  death  in  every  fliape  ?  The 
Periian  fleet,  in  the  mean  time,  attempted  to  furprife 
Athens  before  the  Grecian  army  (hould  arrive  to  its  re¬ 
lief  :  but  the  victorious  Greeks,  by  a  forced  march,  frui- 
trated  the  defign  of  the  enemy,  by  arriving  before  them. 

The  Athenians,  thus  delivered  from  the  Perfians,  re-' 
folved  to  chadife  the  iflands  that  had  aflifled  their  enemies. 
For  that  purpofe  they  fent  out  a  fleet  under  the  command 
of  Miltiades,  who  very  foon  fubdued  a  great  number  of 
the  iflands,  and  made  them  tributary  to  his  countrymen. 
But  he  was  unfuccefsful  at  Paros,  where,  upon  a  fiilfe 
alarm  of  the  arrival  of  the  Perfians,  he  precipitately  aban¬ 
doned  the  undertaking,  and  returned  with  his  fleet  to 
Athens.  Being  obliged  to  confine  himfelf  to  his  houfe, 
by  a  dangerous  wound  he  had  received  in  the  courfe  of 
the  (iege,  his  enemies  took  advantage  of  that  circumdance 
to  prepoffefs  the  public  againd  him,  with  a  belief  of  his 
keeping  up  a  traitorous  correfpondence  with  the  Perfian 
monarch.  The  inconliderate  multitude  immediately  con¬ 
demned  him  to  death.  Every  man  of  fenfe  was  alhamed 
and  (hocked  at  the  injudice  and  cruelty  of  this  fentence. 
In  vain  did  his  friends  conflantly  remind  the  people  of  his 
behaviour  at  Marathon.  All  they  were  able  to  obtain, 
was  a  commutation  from  the  fentence  of  death  to  a  fine  of 
fifty  talents.  His  great  exploits  had  already  excited  the 
jealoufy  of  his  fellow-citizens,  who  either  thought  that 
they  owed  him  too  much,  or  were  afraid  led  he  might 
afpire  at  fovereign  authority ;  and,  carelefs  of  being  called 
ungrateful,  they  accounted  his  late  misfortune  a  crime. 
Miltiades,  being  unable  to  pay  fo  large  a  fine,  was  thrown 
into  prifon  ;  where  his  grief  and  indignation  at  fuch  un¬ 
worthy  treatment  rendered  his  wound  incurable,  and  foora 
brought  him  to  the  grave.  Thus  did  that  great  man  af¬ 
ford  a  driking  example  of  the  ingratitude  and  cruelty  of 
his  incondant  and  capricious  countrymen.  His  foil  Cimon, 
who  afterwards  made  fo  great  a  figure,  having  been  ena¬ 
bled,  with  the  adidance  of  his  friends,  to  dilcharge  the 
fine,  obtained  the  privilege  of  burying  the  dead  body  of 
his  unfortunate  father;  wiiofe  death  opened  the  eyes'  of 
the  Athenians,  and  made  them  fenfible  of  the  injudice  of 
their  behaviour.  But  their  forroW  was  too  late,  and  could 
not  redeem  that  excellent  commander  from  the  grave,  nor 
even  prevent  their  repeating  the  fame  cruelty  and  folly 
on  future  occafions. 

The  wife  Aridides  very  foon  became  a  fecond  victim  to 
their  capricious  difpofition  ;  but  his  difgrace  was  honour¬ 
able,  being  confededly  occafioned  by  his  deady  adherence 
to  judice.  We  have  already  mentioned,  that  an  extreme 
contrariety  of  manners  and  principles  fubfided  between 
him  and  Themidocles.  The  latter,  though  of  mean  ex¬ 
traction,  was  extravagantly  ambitious,  very  bold  and  en- 
terprifing,  and  of  fo  aCtive  a  difpofition,  that  quiet  and  re- 
pofe  feemed  a  burden  to  him.  He  affected  to  roam  through 
the  dreets  in  the  night ;  and,  when  aiked  the  reafon,  an- 
fwered,  That  he  could  not  deep  for  thinking  on  the  tro¬ 
phies  of  Miltiades.  He  was  exceedingly  artful  in  finding 
out  and  availing  himfelf  of  the  ruling  pafiions  of  men ; 
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and  was  fo  much  the  more  dangerous  by  being  very  elo¬ 
quent.  Ariftides,  on  the  contrary,  was  of  a  referved,  mo- 
deft,  fteady,  difpolition;  governed  all  his  aitions  by  the 
moft  fcrupiilous  rules  of  juftice;  and  regarded  the  lofty 
projects  of  Themiilocles  as  fo  many  fteps  to  fovereign 
power.  Themiftocles,  impatient  of  being  continually 
thwarted  in  his  ambitious  fchemes  by  fo  rigid  a  cenfor  as 
Ariftides,  refolved  to  free  his  hands  of  him  at  once.  For 
that  purpofe  he  applied  himfelf  privately  to  form  a  party 
againft  him;  and  at  laft  got  him  banifhed  by  the  fentence 
of  oftracifm.  It  is  faid,  that  on  this  occafion  a  peafant, 
who  did  not  know  Ariftides,  and  could  not  write,  having 
by  accident  applied  to  him  to  write  his  own  name  on  his 
fliell,  was  alked  by  Ariftides,  Whether  he  had  ever  re¬ 
ceived  any  provocation  from  the  perfon  he  wanted  to  ba- 
nifti  ?  “  None  at  all,  fir,”  anfwered  the  peafant,  “  but  I 
cannot  bear  to  hear  him  always  called  thejujl.''  Ariftides, 
without  faying  a  word,  took  the  lhell,  wrote  his  own  name 
upon  it,  and  returned  it  to  the  man.  When  going  out  of 
the  city,  he  begged  of  the  gods,  that  no  misfortune  might 
happen  to  his  countrymen  which  might  oblige  them  to  re- 
cal  him  from  baniftunent.  Themiftocles,  in  the  mean  time, 
forefeeing  an  approaching  ftorm  from  the  quarter  of  Per- 
fia,  perfuaded  the  Athenians  to  employ  all  the  wealth 
they  drew  from  their  filver-mines  in  fitting  out  a  power¬ 
ful  fleet  for  the  protection  of  their  country. 

Darius,  more  exafperated  than  ever  againft  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  by  the  defeat  of  his  army  at  Marathon,  refolved  to 
exert  his  utmoft  efforts  to  wipe  away  that  difgrace,  and  to 
reftore  the  glory  of  his. arms.  He  gave  orders,  therefore, 
to  make  new  levies  of  troops  through  all  his  provinces ; 
and  confumed  no  lefs  than  three  years  in  preparing  for 
this  third  expedition ;  which,  though  then  pretty  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years,  he  intended  to  conduct  in  perfon.  But 
death  difappointed  all  his  projefts.  His  fon  Xerxes  fuc- 
ceeded  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Perfia,  and  profecuted  the 
warlike  preparations  begun  by  his  father.  Xerxes,  there¬ 
fore,  aflembling  his  council,  informed  them,  that  he  was 
refolved  to  undertake  this  expedition,  in  order  to  punifh 
the  Athenians  for  having  been  acceftory  to  the  burning  of 
Sardis,  to  wipe  away  the  difgrace  of  the  defeat  at  Mara¬ 
thon,  and  to  execute  the  other  intentions  of  his  father. 
Mardonius,  brother-in-law  to  Xerxes,  behaved  on  this  oc- 
cafton  with  all  the  bafenefs  of  a  fervile  flatterer.  He  af¬ 
fined  him,  that  no  nation  in  the  world  would  dare  to  op- 
pofe  his  power;  and  he  affected  to  vilify  and  to  defpife 
extremely  the  courage  of  the  Athenians.  Before  fetting 
out  for  Greece,  he  made  an  alliance  with  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  and  fer.t  money  to  their  general,  Hamilcar,  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  make  war  on  the  Greek  dates  in  Sicily,  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  fending  afliftance  to  their 
countrymen  on  the  continent.  With  this  money  Hamil¬ 
car,  having  levied  in  Spain  and  Gaul  an  army  of  300,000 
men,  invaded  Sicily  accordingly. 

Xerxes  departed  from  Sufa  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign, 
for  Sardis,  the  place  of  rendezvous  of  his  army  ;  and,  ha¬ 
ving  palled  through  Cappadocia,  he  halted  at  Cylene,  a 
town  of  Phrygia.  He  then  proceeded,  and  patted  the 
winter  at  Sardis.  From  this  place  he  fent  deputies  to  de¬ 
mand  earth  and  water  of  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  except 
Athens  and  Sparta,  whom  he  afte&ed  thus  tacitly  to  Angle 
out  for  vengeance.  In  the  fpring  he  advanced  towards 
the  Hellefpont ;  where  he  enjoyed  the  pleafure  of  feeing 
the  fea  covered  with  his  fleet,  and  the  land  with  his  army. 
Artabantis  took  this  opportunity  to  make  fome  reflections, 
in  the  prefence  of  the  king,  on  the  many  miferies  incident 
to  mankind,  which  it  is  the  firft  duty  of  foveveigns  to  alle¬ 
viate  as  much  as  poffible.  He  infilled,  at  the  fame  time, 
on  the  great  uncertainty  of  human  affairs;  and  could  not 
help  applying  his  obfervation  to  the  prefent  enterprife  of 
Xerxes,  whole  army  was  fo  numerous,  that  no  country 
could  for  any  confiderable  time  furnifh  it  with  fubfiftence, 
and  whofe  fleet  was  too  large  for  any  harbour  to  contain. 

To  tranfport  his  troops  from  Afia  into  Europe,  Xerxes 
ordered  a  bridge  to  be  thrown  over  a  fira.it  of  the  Helle¬ 


fpont,  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  broad,  known  at  pre¬ 
fent  by  the  name  of  Gallipoli.  But  the  work  was  destroyed 
by  a  ftorin.  Xerxes,  enraged  at  this  accident,  vented  his 
refentment  upon  the  fea.  Herodotus  fays,  he  ordered  it 
to  be  chaftifed  with  300  ladies,  and  chains  to  be  thrown 
into  it,  as  if  to  bind  it.  Then  he  commanded  two  new 
bridges  to  be  conftrudied,  one  for  the  army,  and  the  other 
for  the  baggage.  One  of  thefe  bridges  confided  of  360, 
and  the  other  of  314,  (hips,  moored  end-ways  acrofs  the 
ftrait.  They  were  fecured  by  large  anchors  againft  the 
violence  of  the  winds  and  waves  ;  and  were  joined  toge¬ 
ther  by  fix  large  cables,  reaching  from  one  fide  of  the 
ftrait  to  the  other,  and  fattened  on  both  (ides  to  large 
wooden  flakes  fixed  in  the  ground.  The  fhips  were  co¬ 
vered  with  a  fort  of  deck,  and  the  army  was  feven  dayf' 
in  patting.  When  the  army  arrived  at  Dorifca  in  Thrace, 
Xerxes  defired  to  review  it  ;  and,  for  that  purpofe,  or¬ 
dered  it  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  plains  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  By  Herodotus’s  account  it  was  found  to  amount 
to  1,800,000  foot,  and  80,000  liorfe,  which,  joined  with 
the  forces  furnifhed  him  by  the  nations  whom  he  had  ftub- 
dued  after  palling  the  Hellefpont,  formed,  all  together,  a 
multitude  of  2,100,000  men.  His  fleet  confided  of  1207 
galleys  of  three  benches  of  oars,  each  carrying  200  men; 
which,  when  reinforced  by  120  more  of  the  fame  lize  fur¬ 
nifhed  by  the  European  ftates,  formed  a  fleet  of  1327  vef- 
fels,  carrying  301,606  men,  exclufive  of  3000  tranfports. 
The  army  was  commanded  by  fix  generals,  of  whom  Mar¬ 
donius  was  the  chief.  Datis  was  general  of  the  cavalry  ; 
and  Hydarnes  of  the  immortal  troop,  compofed  of  6000 
chofen  men.  Herodotus,  who  gives  this  account  of  Xerxes’s 
armament,  lived  at  the  time  ;  and  further  informs  us,  that 
thefe  vaft  forces  were  fupplied  with  provifions  by  a  great 
number  of  fhips,  foleiy  employed  for  that  purpofe,  which 
attended  the  army  along  the  coaft,  and  continually  brought 
them  frelli  fupplies  of  all  kinds  of  provifions.  He  like- 
wife  tells  11s,  that,  belides  the  preparations  for  this  expe¬ 
dition  made  by  Darius,  no  lefs  than  four  years  were  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  fame  purpofe  by  Xerxes. 

The  Greeks,  feeing  the  ftorm  ready  to  fall  upon  them, 
were  fomewhat  alarmed  at  firft,  but  by  no  means  difcou- 
raged.  They  held  an  afteinbly  in  the  Ifthmus,  where  it 
was  agreed  to  fufpend  all  private  contefts,  and  to  unite 
their  whole  forces  againft  the  common  enemy.  But  the 
Boeotians,  Thelfalians,  and  feveral  other  ftates,  who  were 
more  immediately  expofed  to  the  impending  danger,  ha¬ 
ving  declared  for  the  Perfians,  the  whole  burden  of  the 
war  devolved  on  the  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians.  The 
The  former  applied  for  afliftance  to  their  allies,  to  the 
Argives,  to  the  Sicilians,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
iflands  of  Corcyra  and  Crete  ;  moft  of  whom  declined  to 
join  them,  under  the  attested  pretence,  that  they  could 
not  be  admitted  to  an  equal  fhare  in  the  command  ;  the 
Sicilians  even  infilled  for  the  chief  command.  Moft  of 
them  therefore  fubmitted  to  Xerxes.  The  ftates  of  Thef- 
pia  and  Platea  alone  took  part  with  the  Athenians  and 
Spartans.  But  this  general  defertion  of  the  other  ftates 
ferved  only  to  make  thofe  of  Athens  and  Sparta  prepare 
for  their  defence  with  greater  vigour  and  circumfpeiflion. 
Themiftocles,  who  had  on  former  occafions  difphtyed  a 
fingular  fagacity  in  feizing  the  decifive  moment  of  action, 
was  unanimoufly  chofen  commander  in  chief  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  forces.  Ariftides  was  recalled,  after  a  three-years 
ban'.fhment,  together  with  all  the  other  banifhed  citizens; 
no  oppofition  having  been  made  to  the  return  of  his  rival 
by  Themiftocles,  who,  on  this  occafion,  fet  an  example 
highly  worthy  the  imitation  of  all  men  of  influence  in  a 
ftate,  by  whom  jealoufy  and  rivalfhip  ought  to  be  facri- 
ficed  to  the  interefts  of  their  country. 

Themiftocles  was  confident  in  his  own  mind,  from  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  that  the  war  would  not 
be  finiftied  by  that  engagement;  and  being  fenlible  that 
Athens,  pofteffing  fuch  a  barren  and  narrow  territory,  was 
much  too  weak  to  make  head  againft  the  powerful  forces 
of  the  Perfians  by  land  ;  had  from  that  moment  applied 
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all  his  attention  to  the  inereafe  of  the  naval  ftrength  of  leled  in  hi  dory.  The  Perfians  are  faid  to  have  loft  up- 


his  countrymen.  In  this  he  had  fo  far  fucceeded,  that 
they  at  prefent  had  a  fleet  of  ioo  large  galleys,  befides 
many  velfels  of  three  banks  of  oars;  and,  on  the  approach 
of  Xerxes,  he  perfuaded  them  to  equip  too  more  :  to  this 
fmall  fleet  Greece  owed  its  prefervation.  Eurybiades,  a 
Lacedemonian,  was  named  commander  in  chief  of  the 
united  forces  of  both  ftates.  Here  we  have  another  proof 
of  the  moderation  of  Themiftocles,  who  readily  facrificed 
his  ambition  to  the  advantage  of  the  common  caufe.  For, 
although  the  Athenians  were  entitled  to  claim  the  chief 
command,  as  having  furnilhed  two-thirds  of  the  fleet, 
Themiftocles  neverthelefs  cheerfully  acquiefced  in  the 
appointment  of  E'.urybiades. 

The  firft  ftep  taken  by  the  allies  was  to  difpatch  Leonidas 
at  the  head  of  10,000  men,  to  take  pofleffion  of  the  defile 
of  Thermopylae,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Oeta,  be¬ 
tween  TheUaly  and  Phocis,  a  pafs  no  more  than  ninety 
feet  broad,  and  the  only  one  by  which  the  army  of  Xerxes 
could  penetrate  into  Achaia.  In  the  meantime,  the  fleet 

tf  Xerxes  coafted  along  the  fhore,  regulating  its  motions 
y  thofe  of  the  army.  Every  thing  gave  wav  to  the  Per¬ 
fians  ;  and  the  cities  through  which  they  paifed  furniflied 
them  with  provilions  in  abundance.  Xerxes,  after  march¬ 
ing  through  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  came  at  laft  to  the 
pafs  of  Thermopylae,  guarded  by  the  Grecian  troops  ; 
which,  according  to  Paufanias,  amounted  all  together  to  no 
more  than  11,000;  and  of  thefe  only  4000  were  more  im¬ 
mediately  deftined  to  defend  the  pallage.  But  every  man 
of  that  number  was  fully  determined  to  conquer  or  to  die. 
Xerxes  was  far  from  thinking  that  the  Greeks  would  dare 
to  difpute  his  paflage.  But  finding  himfelf  miftaken,  and 
being  informed  by  Demaratus  that  a  handful  of  men 
might  at  this  place  flop  for  a  coiffiderable  time  all  his 
forces,  he  endeavoured  to  corrupt  Leonidas  by  magnifi¬ 
cent  prefents,  and  the  moft  tempting  promifes,  even  that 
of  making  him  fupreme  lord  of  Greece.  But,  Leonidas 
having  rejected  all  his  temptations  with  difdain,  Xerxes 
thereupon  commanded  him,  by  a  mellenger,  to  fend  him 
his  arms :  “  Let  your  king  come  and  take  them,”  anfwered 
Leonidas.  Then  the  Medes  advanced  againft  the  Greeks  ; 
but,  being  unable  to  fuftain  their  attack,  were  obliged  to 
retreat.  The  troop  of  Perfians,  diftinguiftied  by  the  name 
of  immortal ,  next  charged  the  Greeks,  and  fought  with 
great  valour,  fo  that  the  pafs  was  choaked  up  with  the 
dead.  While  the  beft  troops  of  Xerxes  were  thus  facri¬ 
ficed  to  the  Grecian  valour,  an  inhabitant  of  the  country 
having  difcovered  to  the  Perfians  a  fecret  path  conducting 
to  an  eminence  that  commanded  the  pafs,  a  large  detach¬ 
ment  was  immediately  fent  to  take  poiTelfion  of  it. 

Leonidas  receiving  intelligence  that  the  tops  of  the  rocks 
forming  the  pafs  were  occupied  by  20,000  Perfian  troops, 
whofe  darts  muft  foon  overwhelm  him  and  his  fmall  party, 
intreated  the  greater  part  of  his  men  to  retire,  and  referve 
themfelves  for  a  more  advantageous  opportunity  of  ferv- 
ing  their  country;  while  he  himlelf,  with  about  300  Spar¬ 
tans  and  a  few  Thefpians,  would  maintain  the  pafs  to  the 
laft.  The  reft  having  accordingly  departed,  “  Come,  my 
friends,”  faid  Leonidas,  “  let  11s  dine  cheerfully,  in  t lie 
hope  of  ftipping  together  in  the  other  world.”  His  brave 
companions,  who  are  fuperior  to  all  praife,  encouraged  by 
the  example  of  their  chief,  thought  of  nothing  now  but  to 
fell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  poflible  ;  believing  it  incum¬ 
bent  on  them  to  devote  themfelves  to  certain  death,  there¬ 
by  to  convince  the  Perfians  how  much  it  muft  coft  them 
to  reduce  a  free  people  to  flavery.  In  the  dead  of  night, 
this  heroic  troop,  advancing  directly  forwards  to  the  tent 
of  the  king,  penetrated  to  the  middle  of  the  Perfian  camp, 
cut  off  all  that  came  in  their  way,  and  fpread  the  moft 
dreadful  confternation  among  the  enemy.  But,  day-light 
at  laft  difcovering  them  diftinklly  to  the  Perfians,  they 
were  immediately  furrounded,  and,  being  rather  over¬ 
whelmed  than  conquered,  breathed  their  laft  above  heaps 
of  flaughtered  enemies;  leaving  to  after-ages  an  example 
of  intrepidity  before  unknown,  and  hardly  to  be  paral- 


wards  of  20,000  men  in  this  engagement,  and,  among 
the  reft,  the  two  brothers  of  Xerxes.  To^ie  memory  of 
thofe  brave  defenders  of  Greece,  a  fuperb  monument  was 
afterwards  erected,  bearing  two  infcriptions :  the  one  in 
honour  of  all  thofe  who  had  ferved  on  that  occafion,  im- 
porting,  that  an  army  of  4000  Peloponnefian  Greeks  had 
there  flopped  the  progrefs  of  the  whole  Perfian  force  ;  the 
other  in  honour  of  Leonidas  and  his  300  Spartans. 

'Fhe  very  day  that  Leonidas  fell  at  Thermopyke,  the 
Athenian  fleet,  commanded  by  Themiftocles,  having  dif¬ 
covered,  while  cruizing  oft'  Artemifa,  a  promontory  of 
Euboea,  a  detachment  of  the  enemy’s  fleet,  amounting  to 
200  velfels,  attacked  them  in  the  night,  and  funk  more 
than  thirty  of  them  ;  and  the  reft  were  that  fame  night 
wrecked  on  the  coaft  of  Euboea  by  a  ftorm  that  fucceeded 
the  engagement.  The  Athenians  receiving  next  day  a  re¬ 
inforcement  of  fifty-three  (hips  more,  attacked  thofe  of  the 
Cilicians,  and  funk  many  of  them.  A  general  engage¬ 
ment  enfued  the  fame  day,  in  which  both  parties  fought 
with  great  bravery  ;  and,  though  neither  could  boaft  o  f 
the  victory,  yet  the  lofs  was  moft  confiderable  on  the  fide 
ot  the  Perfians.  From  the  event  of  thefe  feveral  actions, 
the  Athenians  learned,  that  viklcry  is  not  always  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  greater  number  of  flups.  Hearing,  in  the 
mean  time,  of  what  had  palled  at  Thermopyke,  the  Greeks 
thought  it  advifable  to  retire  nearer  home,  and  therefore 
fet  fail  for  Salamis,  a  fmall  ifland  near  Attica.  The  very 
fame  day  too  of  the  action  at  Thermopylae,  the  Carthagi¬ 
nian  army,  amounting  to  300,000  men,  which  co-operated 
with  the  Perfians,  and  was  endeavouring  to  reduce  the 
Greek  ftates  in  Sicily,  was  totally  defeated  by  Gelon,  ty* 
rant  of  Syracufe. 

Xerxes  having  now  advanced  into  Phocis,  after  marking 
his  march  all  along  with  the  eftekls  of  his  refentment,  the 
Peloponnelians  refolved  to  fortify  themfelves  within  the 
Ifthmus.  The  Athenians,  therefore,  feeing  themfelves  on 
tiie  eve  of  being  crufhed  under  the  whole  weight  of  the 
Perfian  power,  lent,  in  this  extremity,  to  confult  the  ora¬ 
cle  ;  who  told  them,  “  That  the  only  means  of  preferving 
their  city  were  wooden  walls.”  Thefe  wooden  walls  point¬ 
ed  out  by  the  oracle  were  interpreted  by  Themiftocles  to 
be  their  fhips  ;  and  he  told  his  countrymen,  that  the  foie 
means  of  prefervation  left  was,  to  abandon  the  city,  and 
to  betake  themfelves  to  their  fleet.  This  advice  was  not 
at  all  reliflied  by  the  people,  who  flniddered  at  the  thoughts 
of  deferting  their  gods  and  the  tombs  of  their  ancellors. 
Themiftocles,  however,  fucceeded  at  laft,  in  perfuading 
them,  that  the  exiftence  of  Athens  depended  neither  oh 
its  houfes  nor  its  temples,  but  on  t lie  lives  of  its  citizens; 
and  that  the  gods  themfelves  had,  by  the  mouth  of  the 
oracle,  plainly  declared  it  to  be  their  pleafure,  that  the 
Athenians  ought  to  leave  their  city  for  a  while.  The 
people,  at  laft,  convinced  by  his  eloquence,  contented  to 
go  on-board  their  (hips.  It  isTiere  difficult  to  fay,  whe¬ 
ther  we  are  more  affekted  on  this  occafion  by  the  melan¬ 
choly  iituation  of  the  Athenians,  thus  compelled  by  an 
arbitrary  prince  to  defert  their  native  country;  or  by  the 
heroic  refolution  of  thofe  Athenians  to  go  in  this  manner 
into  a  fort  of  voluntary  banifhment,  rather  than  to  fubinif 
to  their  oppreftbr. 

The  Athenians  conveyed  their  women,  children,  and  the 
greater  part  of  their  old  men,  toTrazene,  a  fmall  town  on 
the  fea-coaft  of  Peloponnefe,  where  they  were  received 
with  all  the  marks  of  humanity  that  their  fituation  requir¬ 
ed.  But  many  of  their  oldeft  men  were  left  in  the  citadel, 
being  unable,  by  reafon  of  their  great  age  and  infirmities, 
to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  a  removal.  Xerxes  in  the  mean 
time,  approaching  towards  Athens,  fent  a  detachment,  to 
plunder  the  temple  of  Delphos,  which  contained  immenfe 
riches.  But  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus  both  tell 
11s,  that  moft  of  the  foldiers  fent  on  this  errand  perifhed 
by  the  way  in  a  violent  temped.  The  Perfian  army,  arri¬ 
ving,  found  nothing  but  filence  and  folitude  within  the 
Athenian  walls.  They  attacked  the  citadel,  which,  after 
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a  brave  refiftanCe  by  it?  feeble  garrifon,  was  taken  by  ftorm, 
and  all  within  it  were  put  to  the  (word.  Xerxes  ordered 
the  reft  of  the  city  to  be  fet  on  fire. 

In  the  mean  time  differences  were  like  to  arife  in  the 
Grecian  fleet  commanded  by  Kurybiades,  one-half  of  them 
being  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  advance  towards  the 
ifthmus  of  Corinth,  to  be  at  hand  to  fupport  their  army  ; 
and  the  other,  that  they  ought  by  no  means  to  quit  the 
advantageous  poll:  at  Salamis.  The  latter  opinion  was 
fupported  by  Themiftocles,  who  on  this  oCcafion  gave  ano¬ 
ther  proof  of  his  extraordinary  moderation  and  coolnefs  of 
temper.  For,  while  he  was  maintaining  his  opinion  with 
fome  warmth  againft:  Eurybiades,  who  was  a  man  of  a  very 
choleric  difpofition,  the  latter  flew  in  a  paffion,  and  lifted 
up  his  cane  to  firike  him.  Themiftocles  called  out  to 
him,  “  Strike,  but  hear  me.”  His  eloquence  and  firm- 
nefs  at  laft  prevailed;  and  the  Greeks  faw  that,  being  ex¬ 
tremely  inferior  to  the  enemy  in  the  number  as  well  as 
in  the  iize  of  their  fliips,  it  was  of  the  higheft  importance 
to  avail  themlelves  of  their  prefent  fituation,  and  to  give 
battle  in  fuch  a  narrow  ftrait  as  that  of  Salamis,  where 
the  enemy  could  not  bring  all  their  fleet  into  aflion.  They 
refolved,  therefore,  to  prepare  to  fight  the  Perlians  in  this 
ftrait.  The  Perfians  too  determined  to  gr  e  battle,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  opinion  of  queen  Artemifa,  one  of  their  allies, 
who  reprefented  to  them,  that  the  lofs  of  a  fea  fight  mull 
be  inevitably  attended  with  the  deftru&ion  of  their  army 
at  land  :  but  her  advice  was  rejected.  Xerxes,  who  was 
on-fhore,  being  defirous  of  feeing  the  battle,  ordered  a  fu- 
perb  throne  to  be  eredted  for  him  on  an  eminence.  •  The 
fleet  of  the  Greeks  confifted  of  380  fail.  Themiftocles, 
who  that  day  commanded  it,  waited  for  the  raifing  of  a 
wind,  which  regularly  began  to  blow  at  a  certain  hour, 
in  a  direction  exadlly  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  The  Per¬ 
fians  began  the  attack  with  great  bravery  ;  but  the  fmall 
fleet  of  the  Greeks,  acting  by  the  (kill  of  its  commanders 
under  every  advantage,  foon  threw  the  enemy’s  firft  line 
into  confufion,  and  funk  the  Perlian  admiral.  Thofe  that 
followed  him,  intimidated  by  his  fate,  partly  betook  them- 
l'elves  to  flight,  and  partly  were  funk.  On  the  wings, 
however,  the  action  continued  very  warm  and  obftinate  ; 
but,  the  wind  being  againft  the  Perfians,  the  unwieldy  fize 
of  their  fliips  rendering  them  very  difficult  Jo  be  managed, 
and  their  great  number  rather  embarraffing  than  availing 
them  in  fuch  a  narrow  ftrait,  they  could  not  long  fuftain 
the  impetuofity  of  the  Athenians,  but  fell  into  a  general 
diforder.  The  lonians,  mindful  of  their  Grecian  extrac¬ 
tion,  were  the  firft  that  fled  ;  and  they  were  quickly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  reft  of  the  Perfian  fleet,  which  were  foon 
lcattered  up  and  down  in  flight  and  confufion.  The  vic¬ 
tory  coft  the  Athenians  forty  fliips  ;  but  of  the  Perfians  200 
were  either  taken  or  funk. 

This  engagement,  one  of  the  moft  memorable  recorded 
in  ancient  hiftory,  acquired  immortal  fame  to  Attica.  The 
renowned  Cimon,  though  yet  but  a  young  man,  diftin- 
guiffied  himfelf  highly  on  that  occafion,  and  gave  evident 
figns  of  his  future  greatnefs.  But  as  the  principal  glory 
of  the  vidtory  belonged  to  Themiftocles,  the  eyes  of  all 
the  Greeks  were  fixed  on  him  as  their  deliverer;  and  the 
higheft  honours  were  conferred  on  him.  At  this  time 
every  fyftem  of  jealoufy  was  overlooked,  and  none  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  Lacedemonians  in  their  encomiums  on  The¬ 
miftocles,  whom  they  crowned  with  laurel,  the  reward  of 
wifdom  and  valour.  When  he  appeared  at  the  Olympic 
games,  the  whole  aflembly  rofe  up  to  give  him  place  ; 
every  eye  was  fixed  on  him  alone;  and  that  day  was  the 
moft  glorious  of  his  life.  In  the  mean  time  this  important 
defeat  aftonifhed  and  difconcerted  Xerxes  in  the  higheft 
degree.  Mardonius,  however,  endeavoured  to  compofe 
his  mind  by  palliating  his  lofs  ;  but  at  the  lame  time  ad- 
vifed  him  to  fet  out  for  Perfia;  alfuring  him,  that,  with 
300,000  of  his  forces,  he,  Mardonius,  did  not  doubt  of 
being  able  to  conquer  the  Greeks,  notwithftanding  the 
late  difafter.  The  remains  of  the  Perfian*fleet  took  refuge 
•in  Ctimes,  a  harbour  in  Eolia.  On  the  other  hand,  The- 
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miftocles,  in  concert  with  Ariftides,  fent  private  intelli¬ 
gence  to  Xerxes,  that  the  Greeks  were  preparing  to  de- 
ftroy  his  bridge  over  the  Hellefpont.  That  credulous 
prince  believed  the  information,  and  leaving  Greece  in 
a  violent  hurry,  with  a  ftrong  guard  of  his  beft  troops, 
arrived,  after  a  painful  march  of  forty-five  days,  (at¬ 
tended  with  the  double  rnifery  of  famine  and  difeafe, 
which  deftroyed  the  greateft  part  of  his  troops,)  at  the 
bridge,  but  had  the  mortification  to  find  it  already  demo- 
lifhed.by  a  great  ftorm.  This  mighty  prince,  therefore, 
whofe  numerous  fleet  had  lately  covered  the  fea,  and  who 
had  arrogantly  prefumed  to  bind  the  waves,  was  reduced 
to  the  neceffity  of  paffing  the  ftrait  in  a  poor  fiftiing-bark. 
Thus  was  his  vanity  eftedtually  humbled,  and  thus  ended 
all  the  lofty  projects  of  this  prefumpruous  man,  who,  be¬ 
fore  leaving  his  own  dominions,  had  ordered  all  the  Greek, 
temples  of  Afia  to  be  burnt,  and  the  immenfe  riches  con¬ 
tained  in  them  to  be  applied  to  defray  the  expences  of  his 
expedition. 

Mardonius,  after  wintering  in  Theftaly,  took  the  field, 
and  began  his  operations,  by  making  very  advantageous 
offers  to  the  Athenians,  to  detach  them  from  their  confe¬ 
deracy  with  the  other  (fates,  promifing  not  only  to  rebuild 
their  city,  and  to  give  them  a  vaft  fum  of  money,  but  to 
fet  them  at  the  head  of  all  Greece.  Ariftides,  then  archon, 
anfwered  the  melfengers  of  Mardonius,  that  all  the  gold 
in  the  world  was  infufficient  to  corrupt  the  Athenians,  or 
to  induce  them  to  defert  the  defence  of  the  common  li¬ 
berty  of  their  country;  that,  while  the  fun  continued  to 
light  the  world,  the  Athenians  would  remain  the  mortal 
enemies  of  the  Perfians,  and  would  revenge,  to  the  utmoft 
of  their  power,  the  mifehief  they  had  brought  upon  At¬ 
tica,  and  the  burning  of  their  houfes  and  temples.  As 
foon  as  Mardonius  received  the  anfwer  of  the  Athenians, 
and  faw  that  no  motive  could  induce  them  to  break  their 
engagements,  he  ordered  his  army  to  advance  into  Attica. 
The  Athenians,  on  the  approach  of  the  Perfian  army,  left 
their  city  a  fecond  time,  and  retired  to  Salamis.  Mardo- 
nius,  thereupon,  fent  new  deputies  to  them,  with  terms 
(till  more  advantageous  than  the  former.  But  the  Athe¬ 
nians  were  lo  far  from  accepting  them,  that  they  ftoned 
to  death  Lycidas,  only  for  faying,  that  they  ought  to  give 
an  audience  to  the  deputies.  The  Perfian  general,  pro¬ 
voked  at  the  contempt  with  which  the  Athenians  treated 
all  his  propofals,  entered  Athens,  and  burnt  every  thing' 
that  had  before  efcaped  the  fury  of  Xerxes. 

In  this  fituation,  the  Athenians  complained  to  the  La¬ 
cedemonians  of  their  not  having  fent  them  the  ftipulated 
fuceours.  The  latter  were  then  folely  intent  on  maintain¬ 
ing  their  ground  within  the  Peloponnefe,  and  defending 
the  entry  of  the  ifthmus  ;  but,  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
quifition  of  the  Athenians,  who  made  a  great  outcry  againft; 
the  fiownefs  of  their  proceedings,  they  fent  to  their  aflift- 
ance  5000  Spartans,  each  of  whom  was  attended  by  feven 
Helots.  Thefe  forces,  joined  with  thofe  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  and  Peloponnefians,  formed  all  together  an  army  of 
about  70,000  men;  which,  after  alfembling  at  Eleufis, 
followed  Mardonius  into  Boeotia,  and  encamped  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Citheron.  Paufanias,  (on  of  Cleombrotus, 
and  viceroy  of  Sparta,  commanded  the  Lacedemonian 
troops,  and  Ariftides  thofe  of  the  Athenians.  The  Perfian 
army  then  amounted  to  300,000  men.  Paufanias,  in  the 
mean  time,  advanced  tow  ards  Plaiea,  with  his  forces  drawn 
up  in  battle  array  ;  the  Athenians  being  on  the  right  wing, 
and  oppofed  to  the  Perfian  troops;  and  the  Lacedemonians 
on  the  left,  oppofed  to  the  Greek  troops  in  the  fervice  of 
the  Perfians.  The  Megareans,  who  were  encamped  on 
the  plain,  having  been  attacked  by  the  Perfian  cavalry, 
were,  after  a  very  brave  and  long  reliftance,  on  the  point 
of  giving  way,  when  300  Athenians  ran  to  their  relief. 
The  battle  then  became  more  obftinate  than  before.  But 
Magiftius,  who  commanded  the  Perfian  cavalry,  being 
(lain,  his  men  betook  themfelves  to  flight.  The  death  of 
this  officer,  who  was  reckoned  the  ableft  in  the  Pei  nan 
army,  fpread  univerfal  confternation  through  all  their 
3  troops,, 
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troops.  Ten  days  intervened  between  this  aftion  and  the 
general  engagement.  Artabazus  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
Pcrlians  ought  to  avoid  a  general  battle  ;  but  Mardonius, 
a  man  of  a  violent  fiery  difpofition,  thought  otherwife. 
Paufanias  and  Ariftides,  informed  ol  the  defign  of  the 
Perfians  to  attack  them,  drew  up  their  army  near  to  the 
city  of  PI  a  tea  ;  which  Mardonius  perceiving,  he  changed 
the  intended  order  of  his  attack.  That  day  was  wholly 
taken  up  with  thefe  evolutions.  But  the  Greeks,  finding 
themfelves  ftraitened  for  water  in  their  prefent  fituation, 
refolved  to  decamp.  Mardonius,  believing  this  movement 
to  be  a  flight,  immediately  advanced  with  his  men,  ut¬ 
tering  loud  fhouts,  and  charged  the  rear  of  the  Greek 
army,  compofed  of  the  Lacedemonians  ;  who,  forming 
themfelves  into  a  column,  oppofed  the  enemy,  and,  fall¬ 
ing  on  the  Perfians  with  the  greateft  fury,  made  a  dreadful 
flaughter.  -  Mardonius  fell  in  the  beginning  of  the  adtion. 
The  main  body  of  the  Greek  army  advancing  in  the  mean 
time  to  the  charge,  in  feparate  detachments,  completed 
the  overthrow  of  the  Perfians.  In  another  quarter  of  the 
field,  the  40,000  Greeks  in  the  Perfian  fervice,  who  were 
engaged  with  the  troops  commanded  by  Arifiides,  hearing 
of  the  flight  of  the  Perfians,  followed  their  example,  and 
retreated  likewife ;  but  rallied  in  their  camp,  and  there 
intrenched  themfelves.  The  Lacedemonians,  however, 
fupported  by  the  Athenians,  attacked  and  forced  their 
intrenchments  ;  after  which  nothing  was  to  be  feen  but  a 
general  maflacre :  for  the  Perfians,  being  too  numerous  to 
be  made  prifoners,  received  no  quarter,  and  were  all  put 
to  the  fword.  Artabazus,  after  diftinguifliing  himfelf  both 
as  a  fkilfttl  officer  and  as  a  brave  foldier,  collected  the 
fcattered  remains  of  the  Perfian  army,  amounting  now  to 
no  more  than  44,000  men,  and  returned  with  all  expedi¬ 
tion  towards  Perfia.  The  lofs  of  the  Greeks  in  this  en¬ 
gagement  was  about  10,000  men. 

The  Perfian  fleet  having,  in  the  mean  time,  failed  to¬ 
wards  Samos  ;  that  of  the  Greeks,  under  the  command  of 
Leotychides  the  Lacedemonian,  and  Xantippus  the  Athe¬ 
nian,  advanced  as  far  as  Delos.  The  Perfians,  hearing  of 
the  approach  of  the  Greeks,  retired  to  Mycale  in  Afia 
Minor,  where  they  drew  their  veflels  on  ffiore,  and  fur- 
rounded  them  with  a  deep  ditch.  The  Greeks,  however, 
purfued  them  thither  ;  and,  with  the  afliftance  of  the 
Ionians,  attacked  them.  The  battle  was  at  firft  bravely 
fought  on  both  fides  ;  but  the  Milefians  and  Samians,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  reft  of  the  Afiatic  Greeks,  having  deferted 
from  the  Perfians,  the  latter  were  vanquiffied,  and  40,000 
of  them  cut  in  pieces.  The  Athenians  took  polfeffion  of 
the  enemy’s  camp,  burnt  the  Perfian  fleet,  and  returned 
to  Samos  with  a  vaft  deal  of  plunder.  This  engagement 
happened  on  the  fame  day  with  that  of  Platea.  Thus  did 
that  memorable  day  for  ever  free  Attica  from  any  future 
Perfian  invaiions,  and  deliver  them  from  thofe  innumera¬ 
ble  armies,  which,  like  clouds  of  locufts,  had  confumed 
their  country  for  two  whole  years.  Thefe  grievous  de¬ 
feats  were  never  forgotten  by  the  Perfian  monarchs  ;  and 
they  entirely  cured  Xerxes  of  all  defire  of  undertaking  any 
other  enterprifes  of  the  fame  kind;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fevere  effedts  of  tyranny,  formerly  experienced 
by  the  Athenians,  had  excited  in  them  fuch  a  firong  de¬ 
fire  of  liberty,  that  to  preferve  it  they  boldly  hazarded 
the  greateft  dangers.  The'lr  bravery,  however,  was  ad¬ 
mirably  fupported  and  conducted  by  the  wifdom  and  (kill 
of  their  generals,  who  were  particularly  attentive  to  choofe 
fuch  a  fituation  for  giving  battle,  that  the  enemy  could 
not  much  avail  themfelves  of  their  vaft  fuperiority  in 
point  of  numbers.  n 

The  Athenians,  having  now  recovered  perfect  tranquil¬ 
lity,  brought  back  their  wives  and  children  to  Athens  ; 
of  which  they  rebuilt  the  walls,  and  confiderably  increa¬ 
sed  the  extent.  The  Lacedemonians  taking  umbrage  at 
this,  from  an  apprehenfion  left  Athens  ftiould  become  too 
powerful,  reprefented  to  the  Athenians,  that  it  was  the 
general  intereft  of  Greece  to  have  no  fortified  place  with¬ 
out  the  Peloponnefe,  becaufe,  in  cafe  of  a  frefti  invafion. 
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it  might  ferve  for  a  retreat  and  warlike  magazine  to  the 
enemy.  Themiftocles  having  procured  himfelf  to  be 
named  ambalfador  to  Lacedemon,  there, 'to  juftify  the  con- 
dudt  of  his  countrymen,  maintained  in  open  fenate,  that  it 
was  as  much  for  the  common  advantage  of  the  allies  as 
for  that  of  the  Athenians,  that  the  latter  had  fortified 
their  city  with  good  walls ;  that  befides,  it  was  but  equi¬ 
table  that  they,  as  well  as  the  reft,  ftiould  take  proper 
meafures  for  their  own  fafety  ;  and,  in  fine,  that  they  were 
able  to  defend  themfelves  either  againft  foreign  ordomef- 
tic  enemies. 

In  the  next  place, Themiftocles,  folely  intent  on  increaling 
the  power  of  the  republic,  fortified  the  Pyreum,  or  port  of 
Athens,  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  had  done  the  city;  and 
perfuaded  the  Athenians  to  augment  their  fleet  yearly  with 
twenty  Iliips.  The  objedt  of  this  Jkilful  politician,  was  to 
deprive  the  Lacedemonians  of  the  fuperiority  hitherto  pof- 
felted  by  them  over  the  other  ftates  of  Greece.  But  it 
mull  be  confefled,  that  he  was  not  very  fcrupulous  with 
regard  to  the  means  employed  by  him  for  that  purpofe. 
An  inftance  of  this  was  his  projedt  of  burning  the  Grecian 
fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Pegazus,  whither  it  had  retired  to 
winter  after  the  defeat  of  Mardonius  ;  but,  not  daring 
openly  to  propofe  this  fcheme,  lie  was  defired  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  communicate  the  matter  privately  to  Arifiides;  who 
declared  that  the  project  of  Themiftocles  was  highly  tife- 
ful,  but  very  unjuft.  Themiftocles  was  therefore  prohi¬ 
bited  from  putting  it  in  execution.  How  becoming,  thus 
to  fee  a  whole  ftate  prefer  what  was  juft  to  what  was  life- 
ful!  and  what  a  high  idea  of  the  jufiice  of  Ariftides  muft 
we  not  conceive,  when  we  fee  him  chofen  fingly  by  a  whole 
people,  to  determine  whether  a  project  of  the  utmoft  na¬ 
tional  importance  was  juft  or  unjuft  ! 

Ariftides,  having  nothing  in  view  but  the  welfare  of  his 
country,  was  continually  employed  in  promoting  her  inte- 
refts.  His  prudence  prevented  difturbances  that  were 
likely  to  arife  in  Athens  by  the  turbulent  difpofition  of 
the  people,  who,  finding  themfelves  now  in  peace  and  fe- 
curity,  defired  to  take  the  w  hole  power  of  government  in¬ 
to  their  own  hands.  To  thefe  projects  they  were  chiefly 
inftigated  by  Themiftocles,  partly  from  motives  of  oppo- 
fition  to  his  rival  Ariftides,  who  fupported  the  party  of 
the  better  fort ;  but  principally  from  partiality  to  the  par¬ 
ty  of  the  commons,  to  which  his  birth  naturally  attached 
him.  Ariftides,  to  quiet  them,  procured  the  office  of 
arclion,  hitherto  confined  to  the  richer  tribes,  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  attainable  by  every  rank  in  the  ftate.  By  this  con- 
ceftion  he,  for  the  prefent,  fatisfied  the  people,  and  di¬ 
verted  them  from  a  fcheme  that  muft  infallibly  have  oc» 
cafioned  a  civil  war. 

As  the  Perfians  were  ftill  in  poffeflion  of  fome  cities  in 
Afia  Minor,  the  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians  refolved 
to  difpoffefs  them  ;  and,  for  that  purpofe,  fent  out  a  fleet 
under  the  command  of  Paufanias,  Ariftides,  and  Cimon 
the  fon  of  Miltiades.  This  expedition  was  attended  with 
the  defired  fuccefs,  and  the  Perfian  garrifons  were  every 
where  expelled.  Then  the  fleet  failed  up  the  Hellefpont, 
and  attacked  Byzantium,  which  Paufanias  had  the  glory 
of  taking.  But  the  haughty  difpofition  natural  to  that 
Spartan  appeared  to  be  greatly  increafed  by  his  late  fuc¬ 
cefs.  He  treated  the  officers  in  the  moll  arrogant  and 
overbearing  manner,  and  loon  became  perfedlly  unfupport- 
able.  This  exceffive  pride  ftained  the  glory  of  his  actions, 
and  at  laft  brought  on  his  ruin.  For,  defirous  to  become 
the  fon-in-law  of  Xerxes,  his  vanity  induced  him  to  betray 
his  country,  and  he  offered  to  make  that  monarch  mafter 
of  Sparta,  and  of  all  the  reft  of  Greece,  on  condition  of 
receiving  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  of  being  invefied 
witli  fovereign  authority  over  the  country  he  ftiould  thus 
betray.  Xerxes  embraced  the  propofiri,  and  tranfmitted 
to  Paufanias  large  fums  of  money,  to  enable  him  to  make 
good  his  engagements.  The  plot,  however,  was  difeo- 
vered ;  but  as  the  Lacedemonians  could  not,  for  the  pre¬ 
fent,  procure  fufficient  evidence  of  his  treafon  to  juftify  a 
capital  punifliment,  they  were  fatisfied  with  depofing  him, 
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The  allies,  now  weary  of  their  fubjedtion  to  Sparta,  which 
Paufanius  had  exercifed  over  them  with  the  ntmoft  feve- 
riry,  and  charmed  at  the  fame  time  with  the  mildnefs, 
affability,  and  juftice,  of  Anilides  and  Cimon,  conferred 
on  them  the  chief  command  of  the  fleet,  and  put  them- 
felves  under  the  protedfion  of  the  Athenians.  Thus  did 
Sparta,  by  the  imperious  behaviour  of  Paufanias,  lofe  that 
fuperiority  over  the  red  of  Greece,  which  her  juftice  and 
moderation  had  at  firft  procured  her. 

Cimon  foon  began  to  appear  in  a  very  interefting  light, 
as  chief  commander  in  Alia.  After  delivering  the  Greek 
colonies  from  the  Perfian  yoke,  he  continued  to  pufh  on 
his  conquefts  in  Alia,  and  reduced  feveral  of  the  enemy’s 
cities.  He  next  attacked,  near  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  with 
a  fleet  of  250  fail,  that  of  the  Perfians,  amounting  to  340 
fail,  and  fupported  by  a  powerful  army  encamped  along 
the  fhore.  The  engagement  was  defperately  fupported  at 
firft.  But  the  Greeks,  having  funk  feveral  of  the  enemy’s 
fiiips,  put  the  reft  to  flight.  Then  Cimon,  failing  towards 
the  Thracian  Cherfonefe,  took  the  city  of  Eione,  on  the 
Banks  of  the  Strymon.  On  this  occafton,  the  Perfian, 
Butes,  who  was  governor  of  the  city,  finding  it  impofiible 
to  preferve  the  city,  threw  his  riches  into  the  river,  and 
then  burnt  himfelf  and  all  his  family  on  a  funeral  pile. 
After  this,  Cimon  fubdued  the  other  ftates  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  drove  from  Syrops  the  pirates  that  infefted  the  Egean 
fiea,  eftablifhed  an  Athenian  colony  in  their  place,  and 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  Naxus.  Cruifing  along  the  coafts 
of  Afia,  he  reduced  all  the  maritime  cities  of  Caria  and 
Lycia,  and  left  not  the  Perfians  in  pofi'efiion  of  a  fingle 
inch  of  ground  between  Ionia  and  Pamphylia.  Hearing 
that  the  Perfian  fleet  lay  at  anchor  at  t lie  mouth  of  the 
river  Eurymedon,  waiting  for  a  reinforcement  of  Plieni- 
cian  fhips,  that  they  might  attack  him  with  their  united 
forces  ;  he  immediately  failed  againft  the  former  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  jundtion  ;  charged  them  with  fuch  vigour,  that 
they  were  obliged,  in  fpite  of  their  great  fuperiority  in 
number,  to  run  their  (hips  aground,  and  took  more  than 
one  hundred  of  them.  Without  giving  his  men  time  to 
breathe  after  their  victory,  he  inftantly  landed  them,  and 
attacked  the  army  of  the  enemy,  which  was  drawn  up  on 
the  banks  of  the  Eurymedon.  The  Perfians  fuftained  the 
firft  charge  of  the  Greeks  with  great  firmnefs  ;  but  the 
troops  of  Cimon,  animated  by  their  late  fuccefs,  broke 
them  at  laft,  put  them  fairly  to  flight,  made  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  them  prifoners,  and  got  a  vaft  booty.  Cimon 
crowned  his  victories  with  the  capture  of  the  Phenician 
fleet  which  was  coming  to  the  afliftance  of  the  Perfians, 
and  by  that  means  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Perfian  na¬ 
val  power. 

The  Lacedemonians,  importuned  by  continual  com¬ 
plaints  againft  Paufanias,  fummoned  him  to  return  home 
to  juftify  his  conduct.  He  obeyed,  and  was  for  the  pre¬ 
terit  acquitted,  either  through  the  defedt  of  evidence,  or 
the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  for  his  paft  important 
fervices.  He  returned,  therefore,  to  Byzantium  ;  but 
immediately  renewed  his  negociations  with  Artabazus,  to 
whom  Xerxes  had  referred  him,  that  they  might  together 
fettle  the  plan  of  operations.  The  whole  matter,  howe¬ 
ver,  was  at  laft  clearly  brought  to  light.  A  (lave,  whom 
he  had  charged  with  certain  difpatclies  for  Afia,  having 
obferved,  that,  of  all  his  companions  formerly  difpatched 
thither  on  bufinefs  of  the  fame  kind,  none  had  returned, 
became  apprehenfive  of  meeting  with  the  fame  fate  him- 
lelf.  He  was  therefore  tempted  to  open  the  letter  of  his 
mafter;  where,  perceiving  at  once  all  the  importance  of 
his  commiflion,  he  refolved  to  deliver  his  difpatches  to 
the  ephori,  who,  after  maturely  weighing  every  circum- 
ftance,  ordered  the  (lave  to  take  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
Neptune;  and  then  propagated  a  report,  that  the  reafon 
of  his  doing  fo  was  to  beg  pardon  of  the  god  for  having 
opened  a  letter  of  his  mafter.  Paufanias  haftened  to  the 
temple,  where  the  ephori  being  concealed,  they  over¬ 
heard  his  whole  converfation  with  the  flaVep  were  there¬ 
by  entirely  convinced  of  the  full  extent  of  his  treafon,  and 
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refolved  to  bring  him  to  immediate  punifhment.  Paufa¬ 
nias,  perceiving  his  danger,  fled  for  fafety  to  the  temple 
of  Minerva.  The  ephori,  not  chufingto  violate  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  the  temple,  but  defiring,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
puni(h  the  traitor,  ordered  the  entry  to  be  (hut  up,  and 
part  of  the  roof  to  be  uncovered,  that  he  might  be  (tarved 
to  death  ;  which  happened  accordingly. 

The  ardent  paflion  of  Themiltocles  for  power  at  length 
offended  the  Athenians;  who,  provoked  at  his  conft.antly 
reminding  them  of  his  fervices,  baniflied  him  from  Athens. 
Themiftocles  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  at  Argos.  In 
the  mean  time,  it  was  alleged,  that  fome  pallages  in  let¬ 
ters,  found  in  the  pofleffion  of  Paufanias  after  his  death, 
feemed  to  indicate  a  fecret  underftanding  between  him  and 
Themiftocles.  But  the  truth  of  this  fadt  was  never  pro¬ 
perly  afeertained.  The  Lacedemonians,  however,  upon 
whole  ambition  he  had  been  a  conftant  check,  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  circumftance  to  ruin  him,  and  communicated 
the  pretended  difeovery  to  the  Athenians.  Themiftocles 
endeavoured  to  juftify  himfelf  by  letter;  but  his  enemies, 
glad  of  fo  fair  an  opportunity  of  accomplifliing  his  deftruc- 
tion,  ufed  every  argument  to  convince  his  countrymen  of 
his  guilt,  and  were  at  laft  fuccefsful.  Themiftocles,  ha¬ 
ving  notice  of  thefe  proceedings,  retired  to  the  ifland  of 
Corcyra,  and  from  thence  into  Epire.  But,  thinking  him¬ 
felf  unfafe  even  there,  he  next  took  refuge  at  the  court  of 
Admetus  king  of  the  Molofli.  This  was  a  very  dangerous 
and  daring  Hep  in  Themiftocles.  That  prince  entertained 
a  ftrong  refentment  againft  him,  on  account  of  fome  fuit 
of  his  having  been  hardily  refufed  by  the  Athenians,  while 
the  authority  of  Themiftocles  was  at  its  height  among  that 
people.  Touched,  however,  at  feeing  at  his  feet,  and  in 
his  power,  the  greateft  man  of  Greece,  he  gave  him  a  kind¬ 
ly  reception,  and  refolved  to  protect  him. 

The  Athenians,  being  now  in  the  undifputed  pofleffion 
of  the  principal  authority  in  Greece,  and,  by  confeqitence, 
enjoying  uncontrolled  influence  in  the  management  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  refolved,  in  compliance  with  the  requeft  of  fe¬ 
veral  of  the  dates,  to  put  the  funds  furniilied  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  the  general  defence  of  the  country  on  a  new  foot¬ 
ing,  by  impofing  on  each  city  a  tax  proportionable  to  its 
whole  revenue.  It  required  a  man  of  great  integrity  and 
difintereftednefs  to  proportion  and  to  collect  this  tax. 
Ariftides  was  unanimoufly  locked  up  to  for  that  purpofe  : 
and  lie  difeharged  the  truft  repofed  in  him  to  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  all  the  parties  concerned,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
did  honour  to  the  choice  of  his  countrymen.  The  period 
of  his  adminiftration  is  juflly  confidered  as  the  happieft  in 
the  hiftory  of  Attica.  For,  under  the  management  of  Pe¬ 
ricles  and  his  fucceflbrs,  tiie  increafe  of  unneceirary  ex- 
pences  required  the  tax  to  be  firft  doubled,  and  afterwards 
tripled  ;  t he  confequent  misfortune  of  profperity  and  fuc¬ 
cefs  in  all  civilized  countries. 

The  leading  men  who  lucceeded  Ariftides,  repleniftied 
Athens  with  beautiful  porticos,  with  ftatues,  and  with 
other  decorations ;  but  liis  ftudy,  fays' Plutarch,  was  to 
adorn  it  with  virtue.  He  was  not  always,  adds  the  fame 
author,  a  magiftrate  ;  but  lie  was  always  employed  in  the 
fervice  of  liis  country.  His  houfe  was  a  public  fchool  for 
found  policy,  wifdom,  and  virtue  ;  and  was  ever  open  to 
all  the  Athenian  youth,  who  repaired  thither  as  if  to  con- 
fult  an  oracle,  and  were  liftened  to  and  inftrudfed  by  him 
in  the  mod  familiar  and  obliging  manner.  Though  he 
had,  on  feveral  occalions,  given  fignal  marks  of  his  cou¬ 
rage,  yet  equity  was  liis  diftinguifliirig  charadleriftic.  He 
poflelTed  uncommon  equality  of  temper,  which  did  not 
delert  him  even  in  his  banifhment,  but  enabled  him  to 
preferve  his  aft'edtion  for  his  country,  and  to  petition  Hie 
gods  in  favour  of  his  fellow-citizens,  at  the  very  inftant 
when  they  were  treating  him  with  the  moft  cruel  ingrati¬ 
tude.  His  only  objedt  was  the  glory  of  Athens;  and,  pro¬ 
vided  (he  were  fuccefsful  againft  her  enemies,  lie  was  little 
folicitous  whether  it  was  by  his  means  or  thole  of  another. 
Of  this  he  gave  a  ftrong  proof  with  refpedt  to  Themifto¬ 
cles..  After  Iharing  with  him  the  whole  danger  and  con- 
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duft  of  the  war,  he  never  offered  to  difpute  with  him  the 
glory  of  the  fuccefs,  but  flittered  him  to  enjoy  it  without 
a  rival.  Ariftides  was  in  all  refpedts  the  perfect  model  of 
a  good  citizen. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  anxious  to  know  the  cir- 
cumftances  attending  the  laft  part  of  the  life,  and  the  final 
exit,  of  this  great  man.  But  hittorians  have  left  us  alto¬ 
gether  in  the  dark  on  that  point.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  he  ended  his  days  in  peace.  Hittory  only  informs  us, 
that,  after  poffefling  for  a  long  while  the  foie  management 
of  the  public  money,  he  died  in  fueh  abfolute  poverty,  as 
not  to  leave  fufiicient  funds  to  bury  him.  But  the  repub¬ 
lic  charged  itfelf  with  this  latt  duty  to  its  bell  citizen;  and 
likewife  with  the  care  of  providing  fuitable  matches  lor 
his  daughters;  and  his  fon  Lyfimachus  was  maintained  in 
the  Prytaneum  at  the  public  expence.  It  w  as  nearly  about 
this  time,  i.  e.  44.5  years  before  Ch l  ift,  that  the  Romans, 
having  heard  of  the  w  ifdom  of  the  Greek  inftitutions,  fent 
ten  of  their  citizens  to  Athens,  to  inform  themfelves  of 
the  different  laws  there  eftablillied.  It  was  from  the  col¬ 
lection  made  at  Athens  by  thofe  ten  citizens,  that  the  laws 
of  the  twelve  tables  were  compofed,  which  formed  the 
bafis  of  the  after  fvitem  of  Roman  jurifprudence. 

Let  us  once  more  look  back  to  Themiftocles.  The  A- 
thenians,  refolved  not  to  per  nit  him  to  remain  in  quiet 
under  the  protection  of  Admetus,  required  that  prince  to 
deliver  him  up,  under  pain  of  their  difplealure.  The¬ 
miftocles,  informed  by  Admetus  of  the  dilemma  into  which 
he  had  brought  himfelf  on  his  account,  determined,  with¬ 
out  hefitation,  to  retire  to  a  greater  diftance  (till  from  his 
cruel  and  ungrateful  countrymen.  He  went  on-board  a 
fhip  ;  and,  after  efcaping  feveral  dangers,  arrived  at  Cumes 
in  Armenia.  The  Perfian  monarch  Artaxerxes,  having 
heard  of  his  being  proferibed  by  his  countrymen,  had  al¬ 
ready  fet  a  price  on  his  head  ;  and  ilfued  orders,  that  all 
perlons  who  arrived  in  any  part  of  the  coaft  of  his  domi¬ 
nions  thould  be  ftriCtly  examined.  Themiftocles,  howe¬ 
ver,  found  means  to  reach  Eolia  undilcovered  ;  and,  by 
the  friendftiip  of  his  hoft,  a  man  of  conftderable  fubftance 
in  that  country,  he  was  from  thence  condufted  in  a  co¬ 
vered  waggon  to  Suza  ;  the  conductor  of  the  waggon 
telling  thole  he  met,  that  the  perfon  conveyed  in  the  wag¬ 
gon  was  an  Ionian  lady,  whom  he  was  conducting  to  a 
nobleman  at  court.  He  was  permitted  therefore  to  pafs 
without  further  inquiry,  the  ladies  in  Perlia  being  always 
carefully  guarded  from  public  view.  As  loon  as  he  came 
to  the  court  of  Artaxerxes,  he  told  that  he  was  a  Greek, 
and  begged  an  audience  of  the  king.  Being  admitted  into 
the  royal  prefence,  he  proflrated  himfelf,  as  ufual,  before 
the  monarch,  and  made  a  molt  moving  fpeech  to  obtain 
his  protection.  You  fee  at  your  feet,  fays  he,  Themifto¬ 
cles;  a  man  who  has  indeed  done  much  harm  to  the  Per- 
fians,  but  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  render  them  important 
fervices.  My  life  is  in  your  power.  If  you  fave  it,  you 
will  eternally  oblige  a  man  who  begs  it  at  your  hands  ;  if 
you  deprive  me  of  it,  you  will  deftroy  the  greateft  enemy 
of  Greece.  Artaxerxes  was  aftonilhed  at  his  intrepidity, 
and  could  not  help  admiring  him.  He  made  him  no  an- 
fwer  for  the  prefent  ;  but,  on  being  left  alone,  he  gave 
himfelf  up  to  the  higheft  tranfports  of  joy,  crying  out 
from  time  to  time,  “  I  have  Themiftocles  in  my  power!” 
Next  day,  however,  after  deliberating  coolly  on  this  un- 
forefeen  event,  he  refolved  to  aft  the  generous  part,  and 
to  bind  Themiftocles  to  his  interefts  by  loading  him  with 
favours.  He  therefore  called  him  into  his  prefence  ;  re¬ 
ceived  him  in  the  kindeft  and  molt  obliging  manner;  pre- 
fented  him  with  200  talents,  and  queftioned  him  much 
about  the  affairs  of  Greece.  Themiftocles,  that  he  might 
be  able  to  converfe  more  freely  with  Artaxerxes,  applied 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Perfian  language,  and  foon 
learned  to  fpeak  it.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Perfian  mo¬ 
narch  was  daily  giving  him  ftjll  greater  and  greater  marks 
of  favour,  and  on  all  occafions  teftified  a  particular  efteem 
for  him.  He  married  him  to  a  Perfian  lady  c|"  the  higheft 
birtl?,  made  him  his  companion  in  all  his  pleafures,  and 


converfed  w  ith  him  with  great  familiarity.  His  credit  was 
fo  high,  that  he  was  himfelf  amazed  at  it.  It  is  faid,  that 
being  one  day  at  table  with  his  children,  and  reflefting  on 
the  magnificence  with  which  he  was  treated,  he  could  not 
refrain  from  exclaiming,  “  We  had  perifhed,  my  children, 
if  we  had  not  perifhed.”  He  fixed  his  refidence  at  Mag- 
nefia,  a  city  of  Afia  Minor,  and  continued  there  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  The  revenues  of  three  cities  were 
aftigned  him  as  a  fund  of  fubfiftence. 

After  Cimon  had  gained  over  the  Perfians  the  viftories 
already  mentioned,  he  returned  to  Athens,  and  employed, 
part  of  the  fpoils  taken  from  the  enemy  in  fortifying  Pi- 
reus,  and  embelhfiiing  the  city.  Being  chofen  to  conduft 
another  expedition  againft  the  Perfians,  he  expelled  them 
from  the  Thracian  Cherfonefe,  and  laid  fiege  to  Thafus, 
whofe  inhabitants  had  revolted  againft  the  Athenians. 
1  his  fiege  is  remarkable  for  its  having  continued  three 
years;  and  for  the  obftinate  reliftance  of  the  befieged, 
whereby  they  expofed  themfelves  to  the  fevered  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  war.  It  was  declared  capital  for  any  perfon  to 
talk  of  furrendering  ;  and  the  women  feconded  the  efforts 
of  the  men,  even  cutting  off  their  hair  to  make  ropes.  The- 
city,  accordingly,  flood  out  till  famine  carried  off  m oft  of 
its  inhabitants.  Cimon  next  fubdued  all  the  country  op- 
polite  to  Thrace,  as  far  as  Macedonia,  of  which  kingdom, 
too,  he  was  on  the  point  of  attempting  the  conqueft.  Un¬ 
der  thefe  favourable  circumftances,  the  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  Attica  appears  to  have  been  greatly  increafed. 
For,  notwithftanding  a  great  lofs  of  men  in  the  courfe  of 
the  war,  they  lent  out  large  colonies,  to  Eion  on  the  ri¬ 
ver  Strymon,  to  Amphipolis  in  Macedonia,  and  to  the 
iftand  of  Sciros. 

Artaxerxes,  hearing  of  thefe  important  fucceffes  of  Ci¬ 
mon,  and  of  the  increafe  thence  derived  to  the  Athenian 
power,  propoled  to  Themiftocles  to  take  the  command  of 
a  powerful  army,  which  he  had  refolved  to  fend  againft 
Attica.  Such  a  propofal  threw  that  illuftrious  exile  into 
the  greateft  perplexity.  Agitated  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
ftrong  affeftion  ftill  retained  by  him  for  his  native  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  dilhonour  he  fhouid  draw  on 
himfelf  by  bearing  arms  againft  it;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  the  powerful  fentiments  of  gratitude  towards  a 
prince  who  had  loaded  him  with  the  higheft  favours  ;  he 
perceived  that  death  alone  could  deliver  him  from  his 
diftrefsful  fituation.  He  refolved  therefore  to  facrifice  his 
life  to  his  duty  to  his  country,  and  to  his  gratitude  to  Ar¬ 
taxerxes.  Affembling  his  friends,  he  bade  them  a  moving 
farewell;  fwallowed  a  draught  of  bull’s  blood,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  fixty-five  years.  Artaxerxes  was  ftruck  with 
admiration  at  this  inftance  of  magnanimity,  and  highly  re¬ 
gretted  his  dying  fo  prematurely.  But,  according  to  Thu¬ 
cydides,  he  did  not  die  by  poifon,  but  by  a  natural  difeafe 

About  this  time,  the  moft  violent  earthquake  ever  felt 
before  in  Greece  happened  in  Laconia.  Not  only  were 
moft  of  the  houfes  thrown  down  by  it,  but'the  earth  open¬ 
ed  and  fwallowed  up  feveral  fpots  of  ground  in  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  The  Helots,  taking  advantage  of  this  cala¬ 
mity,  attempted  to  alfert  their  liberty  ;  and,  joining  the 
Meffenians,  made  war  on  t he  neighbouring  cities.  The 
Lacedemonians  were  reduced  to  the  necelTity  of  begging 
affiftance  of  the  Athenians.  Cimon,  thinking  it  ungene¬ 
rous  to  take  advantage  of  the  misfortunes  of  a  rival  city,, 
perftiaded  the  Athenians  to  affift  them  ;  and,  marching 
himfelf  into  Laconia  at  the  head  of  4000  men,  he  dilperL 
ed  the  Helots. 

At  this  time  the  celebrated  Pericles  began  to  acquire 
great  influence  in  the  adminiftration.  Animated  with  a 
more  ardent  defire  of  glory  than  Cimon,  he  was  become 
jealous  of  the  reputation  of  that  illuftrious  Athenian; 
who,  by  his  fervices  to  the  ftate,  and  his  liberality  to  his 
fellow-citizens,  had  gained  their  higheft  efteem.  Pericles,, 
therefore,  refolved  to  oppofe  him.  Cimon  was  connected 
with  the  nobleft  families  of  Athens.  Pericles,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  imitation  of  the  political  conduct  of  Themifto¬ 
cles,  embraced  the  party  of  the  people  ;  and  omitted  no¬ 
thing 
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thing  to  attract  the  attention  and  the  favour  of  the  crowd. 
It  mud  be  confefl’ed,  that  his  extraordinary  abilities  cor- 
refponded  perfectly  with  his  foaring  ambition.  He  pof- 
i'efl'ed  uncommon  elevation  of  fentiment,  and  a  ftriking 
dignity  of  manner  and  deportment.  He  had  received  the 
mod  important  part  of  Iris  education  under  the  celebrated 
philofopher  Anaxagoras;  from  whom,  befides  natural  phi- 
lofophy,  he  had  learned  a  chafte  and  lofty  (tyle.  Pericles 
had  likewife  dudied  with  much  care  the  art  of  govern¬ 
ment  among  his  countrymen  ;  and  his  Angular  penetration 
quickly  enabled  him  to  manage  their  pallions  and  their 
prejudices  to  the  bed  advantage.  His  quality  of  fenator 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  to  the  greated  ad¬ 
vantage  his  powers  of  oratory,  which  he  pofi'efled  in  a 
fupreme  degree.  His  natural  elocution  was  enforced  by 
all  the  graces  of  a  fine  voice,  and  very  captivating  exterior 
accompiifhments,  infomuch  that  he  in  a  manner  charmed 
the  imaginations  of  his  audience,  and  managed  them  as  he 
pleafed.  The  boldnefs,  too,  and  the  impetuofity  with 
which  he  fpoke  fo  adonifhed  his  hearers,  that  they  fancied 
a  refemblance  between  his  declamation  and  the  thunder  of 
Jupiter.  This  procured  him  the  apellation  of  Olympian. 
But  finding  it  neceflary,  in  order  completely  to  gain  over 
the  multitude  to  his  fide,  to  rival  Cimon  in  liberality,  his 
fird  care  was  to  infinuate  himfelf  into  that  branch  of  the 
adminidration  which  regarded  the  management  of  the 
public  funds.  It  is  apparent,  that  in  this  employment  he 
by  no  means  propofed  to  add  on  the  rigid  principles  of 
Aridides.  He  fird  obtained  the  conquered  territories  to 
be  divided  among  the  citizens  ;  and  then  he  procured  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  public  money  to  be  paid  to  each 
of  them  as  a  gratuity  for  their  attending  the  popular  af- 
femblies  ;  a  policy  that  corrupted  the  Athenians,  and  ac- 
cudomed  that  fober  frugal  people  to  luxury  and  idlenefs. 
By  lavifhing  the  public  money  in  the  mod  profufe  and 
odentatious  manner,  Pericles  Succeeded  in  feducing  the 
people  to  his  fide.  In  the  profecutioq  of  this  plan,  lie  re¬ 
ceived  no  oppolition  from  his  rival  Cimon.  That  great 
man  being  of  a  mild,  candid,  and  peaceable,  difpofition, 
and  of  fentiments  too  elevated  for  little  political  intrigues, 
enjoyed  in  quiet  the  fruits  of  his  former  fuccefs,  and  plac¬ 
ed  his  chief  pleafure  iulharing  his  wealth  with  his  fellow- 
citizens.  Pericles  therefore  mqde  hady  advances  towards 
the  objeCt  of  his  ambition. 

The  Helots,  having  formed  a  new  confederacy,  made 
themfelves  mafiers  of  Ithome.  The  Lacedemonians  by  a 
fredi  embatfy  begged  allidance  of  the  Athenians  ;  but,  in 
confequence  of  a  fudden  change  of  opinion,  they  very 
abruptly  dilmiffed  the  Athenian  troops  that  had  been  fent 
to  their  allidance.  This  caprice  greatly  difguded  the 
Athenians.  Cimon  having  warmly  Supported  the  demand 
of  the  Lacedemonians,  and  difplayed  much  zeal  in  their 
favour,  Pericles  and  Ephiates  availed  themfelves  of  that 
circumdance,  privately  to  prepolfefs  the  people  againd 
him,  and  to  render  him  lufpeCted.  Cimon  was  dedined, 
like  mod  of  the  great  men  of  this  republic,  to  have  his 
fervices  rewarded  with  the  punifhment  of  odracifm.  He 
was  baniflted  for  ten  years.  Pericles  took  advantage  of 
the  abfence  of  Cimon,  and  of  his  own  credit  with  the 
people,  to  make  innovations  in  the  edablifiied  form  of  go¬ 
vernment.  He  deprived  the  Areopagus  of  the  power  of 
judging  in  the  mod  important  quedions  that  had  former¬ 
ly  belonged  to  their  jurisdiction;  he  rendered  the  other 
courts  of  juflice  fubjfervient  to  his  pleafure  ;  and  he  be¬ 
came  fo  abfolute  in  Athens,  that  he  pofTeiied  a  power  al- 
mod  defpotic. 

The  mifunderdanding  which  at  this  time  took  place  be¬ 
tween  the  Spartans  and  Athenians,  was  the  beginning  of 
the  mutual  animofity  that  condanily  afterwards  fubiided 
between  thofe  two  dates,  and  brought  to  view  the  fpirit  of 
rivallliip,  with  which  they  had  long  been  fecretly  animated 
againd  one  another.  The  fpirit  of  difcord  broke  out 
much  about  the  fame  time  among  the  other  dates  of  Greece, 
and  fet  them  all  in  arms.  As  it  is  unnecelfary,  and  would 
be  inconfident  with  our  plan,  to  take  notice  of  the  parti- 
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culars  of  all  the  petty  wars  that  were  the  confequence  of 
thefe  difputes,  we  fhall  content  ourfelves  with  the  mod 
curfory  mention  of  them.  We  do  this  the  more  willingly, 
becaufe  a  particular  detail  of  the  mifery  and  daughter  of 
which  they  were  productive  would  fltock  the  humanity 
of  mod  readers,  without  conveying  any  precife  or  didintt 
ideas  to  thofe  who  take  pleafure  in  the  dudy  of  military 
operations. 

The  inhabitants  of  Megara  had  formed  a  fpirited  refo- 
lution  to  render  themfelves  independent  of  the  Argives  ; 
but,  being  totally  defeated  in  an  engagement  by  their  op- 
prelfors,  their  city  was  befieged,  and,  in  fpite  of  the  mod 
obftinate  red  dance,  was  taken  and  razed  to  the  ground. 
The  Helots,  after  defending  themfelves  in  Ithome  for  ten 
years  againd  the  whole  Spartan  power,  were  at  lad  oblig. 
ed  to  furrender;  and,  being  expelled  the  Peloponnefe,  fet¬ 
tled  at  NaupaCtus.  The  Megarians,  by  renouncing  their 
connexions  with  the  Spartans,  and  tiding  with  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  excited  the  jealoufy  of  the  Corinthians,  who  on 
that  account  fought  two  battles  with  the  Athenians,  in 
which  each  party  was  conqueror  in  its  turn.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Egina,  actuated  by  the  fame  motives  of  jealoufy, 
likewife  declared  war  againd  the  Athenians,  but  were 
defeated  in  a  fea -engagement  by  Leocrates,  who  blocka¬ 
ded  their  town.  The  Corinthians,  having  laid  wade  the 
territory  of  Megara,  were  totally  routed  by  the  Atheni¬ 
ans,  who  had  come  to  the  relief  of  that  country.  A  war 
likewife  breaking  out  between  the  Dorians  and  Phoceans, 
the  former,  fupported  by  the  Spartans,  remained  the  con¬ 
querors. 

About  the  fame  time  a  fharp  engagement  happened  be¬ 
tween  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tangara  in  Bceotia.  Cimon,  who  was  then  in  banilhment, 
came  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  begged  permifiion  of  his 
countrymen  to  (hare  with  them  in  the  danger  of  the  en¬ 
gagement.  But  this  they  refufed  him,  on  pretence  of  Suf- 
peCting  his  intentions.  He  exhorted,  however,  thofe  of 
his  tribe  who  were  prefent,  and  lay  under  the  fame  fufpi- 
cion  of  favouring  the  enemy,  to  give  proofs  of  their  loy¬ 
alty  and  fidelity.  They  obeyed  his  injunctions  fo  effectu¬ 
ally,  that  every  one  of  them  fell,  fighting  bravely,  and 
the  Athenians  lod  the  battle.  Two  months  after,  the 
Athenians  had  their  revenge  for  this  defeat.  Under  the 
command  of  Myronidas,  one  of  the  bed  generals  of  Greece, 
they  totally  vanquished  the  Spartans,  dedroyed  Tangara, 
and  laid  wade  Bceotia.  Egina,  having  in  the  mean  time 
capitulated,  had  its  walls  razed  to  the  foundation.  About 
the  fame  time,  the  Athenian  commander  Tolmedes  Sur- 
prifed  Giltheum,  a  fea-port  town  of  Laconia,  burnt  the 
Lacedemonian  fleet,  and  defeated  the  inhabitants  of  Sicyon 
in  battle. 

While  the  dates  of  Greece  were  in  this  manner  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  mutual  dedruCtion  of  each  other,  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  by  the  indigation  of  Inarus  king  of  Lybia,  under¬ 
took  an  expedition  into  Egypt,  which  had  lately  revolted 
againd  the  Perfian  power.  On  their  junCtion  with  the 
king  of  Lybia,  they  gave  battle  to  the  Perfians,  put  them 
to  flight,  and  got  polfeflion  of  a  part  of  Memphis.  Next 
year,  however,  the  fcene  was  greatly  altered.  For,  after 
Several  fruitlefs  aflaults,  they  were  at  lad  obliged  to  raife 
the  liege  of  that  city  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and 
to  retire  to  Biblis,  an  illand  in  the  Nile.  In  this  place  they 
withdood  an  eight-months  fiege.  But,  their  fleet  happen¬ 
ing  to  lie  at  anchor  in  the  Nile,  the  Perfians,  by  changing 
the  courfe  of  the  river,  rendered  the  ground  round  the 
(hips  dry,  took  every  one  of  them,  and  put  the  greated 
part  of  their  crews  to  the  fword.  The  army,  being  thus 
difabled  from  oppofing  the  enemy  any  longer,  partly  pe- 
rifiied  and  partly  difperfed.  Such  was  the  event  of  this 
unfortunate  enterprize,  in  which  the  Athenians  confirmed 
fix  years.  During  the  Egyptian  expedition,  Pericles,  de- 
firous  of  didinguilhing  himfelf  in  the  character  of  a  foldier, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  a  datefman,  ravaged  the  coads  of  La¬ 
conia,  and  beat  the  Sicyonians  in  two  engagements. 

The  Athenians,  becoming  fenfible  at  la$  of  the  injudice 
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of  their  treatment  of  Cimori,  recalled  him  after  five  years 
banifiiment.  Soon  after  his  return,  that  great  man  fuc- 
ceeded  in  bringing  about  a  peace  between  his  countrymen 
and  the  Lacedemonians ;  and,  with  a  view  of  diverting  the 
Athenians  from  making  war  on  their  neighbours,  he  re- 
folved  to  find  occupation  for  their  arms  abroad.  Depart¬ 
ing,  therefore,  for  Cyprus  with  a  fleet  of  140  veffels  un¬ 
der  his  command,  and  being  joined  by  fixty  more  from 
Egypt,  he  attacked  A  rtabazus,  the  admiral  of  Artaxerxes ; 
and  took  100  of  his  (hips.  He  next  made  a  defcent  upon 
Cilicia  ;  and  totally  defeated  Megabazus,  another  officer 
of  that  prince.  He  then  returned  to  Cyprus  to  form  the 
fiege  of  Citium.  In  the  courfe  of  this  fiege,  Ciinon  fell 
lick.  Perceiving  his  end  approaching,  he  befeeched  his 
mean  to  keep  his  death  a  fecret.  They  followed  his  ad¬ 
vice  ;  and,  proceeding  v\  ith  their  operations,  obtained  a 
fignal  victory,  in  which  they  took  too  of  the  enemy’s 
lhips,  and  then  failed  back  in  triumph  to  Attica. 

Cimon’s  death  was  much  regretted  by  the  Athenians. 
Plutarch,  among  other  lofty  encomiums,  defcribes  him 
as  having  been  an  afteCtionate  foil,  a  faithful  friend,  a 
zealous  citizen,  a  mod  fkilful  commander,  and  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  liberal  as  never  to  be  equalled  in  generality.  We 
mud  add,  that  he  had  a  fliare  in  all  the  important  exploits 
of  his  time,  and  that  he  very  much  increafed  the  naval 
power  of  Athens.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  principal 
object  with  Cimon  to  keep  his  countrymen  in  unremitting 
aCtion,  while  at  the  fame  time  he  readily  admitted  the 
flighted;  pretences  to  excufe  their  allies  from  perfonal  fer- 
vice.  His  motive  for  this  is  obvious.  The  Athenians 
daily  became  more  warlike,  while  their  allies  grew  effe¬ 
minate  and  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  arms.  When 
young,  he  was  a  great  favourite  of  Aridides,  who  reclaim¬ 
ed  him  from  his  extravagancies  ;  and  in  the  end  Cimon 
imitated  Aridides  in  difintereftednefs  and  love  of  juftice. 
A  remarkable  indance  of  Cimon’s  difintereftednefs  is  re¬ 
corded  by  Plutarch.  A  Perfian  of  didinCtion,  having  in¬ 
curred  the  refentment  of  his  king,  withdrew  with  great 
riches  to  Athens.  Here,  to  procure  Cimon’s  protection, 
having  offered  that  illudrious  Athenian  a  magnificent  pre- 
fent,  Cimon  alked  him,  “whether  he  defired  to  have 
him  for  his  friend  or  for  his  mercenary  ?”  “  For  my  friend 
unquedionably,”  anfvvered  the  Perfian.  “  Then,  (/aid 
Cimon,)  retain  your  prefent  ;  for,  if  I  be  your  friend,  I 
may  command  your  money  whenever  I  want  it.” 

The  Spartans  having  forcibly  deprived  the  Phoceansof 
the  fuperintendance  of  the  temple  of  Delphos,  the  Athe¬ 
nians  replaced  them  in  it  after  beating  the  Boeotians.  But 
in  a  fubfequent  engagement  the  Boeotians,  with  the  adif- 
tance  of  their  neighbours,  cut  the  Athenian  army  in  pieces, 
and  killed  their  general  Tolmedes.  Megara  revolted,  and 
the  Spartans  made  an  irruption  into  Attica.  Pericles, 
anxious  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclufion,  privately  cor¬ 
rupted  Plidonax  king  of  the  Lacedemonians  ;  and  having 
by  that  means  fecured  the  fafety  of  Attica,  failed  againd 
Euboea,  and  fubdued  it.  The  dates  of  Greece,  weary  of 
liich  an  exhauding  war,  ufed  their  united  endeavours  to 
reftore  peace  ;  which  was  at  length  concluded  between  the 
two  republics  of  Athens  and  Lacedemon,  and  their  ref- 
pective  allies,  for  the  fpace  of  thirty  years. 

We  mud  now  turn  our  eyes  to  the  adminidration  of 
Pericles.  To  counterbalance  his  exorbitant  power  in 
Athens,  the  better  fort  fet  up  in  oppofition  to  him  Thu¬ 
cydides,  the  brother-in-law  of  Cimon,  who  exerted  his 
utinoft  endeavours  to  curb  Pericles,  and  to  maintain  the 
balance  between  the  nobility  and  people.  Pericles,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  retain  the  affection  of  the  populace, 
entertained  them  with  diows  and  feads  ;  took  into  his  pay 
a  great  number  of  them  to  ferve  on-board  of  a  fleet  he 
was  fitting  out ;  and  edablifhed  feveral  colonies  in  the 
Cherfonefe,  both  with  a  view  to  difburden  the  city  of  a 
great  number  of  fuperfluous  idle  people,  and  likewife  to 
hold  the  allies  in  awe.  In  all  thefe  undertakings  he  pro- 
feffed  to  have  no  other  aim  than  the  public  good.  After 
the  example  of  Themidocles,  he  annually  augmented  their 
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navy  with  fixty  (hips,  a  policy  that;  by  difplaying  the 
power  and  flrength  of  the  Athenians,  rendered  them  for¬ 
midable  to  their  enemies,  and  relpeclable  among  (hangers. 
He  divided  the  lands  conquered  by  the  republic  among  the 
old  difbanded  foldiers. 

Pericles,  by  a  judicious  didribution  of  proper  rewards, 
excited  a  noble  fpirit  of  emulation  among  the  profeflors  of 
the  fine  arts ;  and  adorned  Athens  with  the  mafter-pieces 
of  the  mod  fkilful  artids.  It  niull  be  acknowledged,  to 
the  honour  of  Pericles,  that  whatever  works  of  Greece, 
either  in  architecture,  feulpture,  or  painting,  have  at¬ 
tracted  the  admiration  of  after-ages,  were  the  fruits  of  his 
government,  and  of  the  attention  bellowed  by  him  upon 
the  mod  elegant  fubjeCts.  For  many  of  thofe  mailer- 
pieces  we  are  indebted  to  Phidias  the  celebrated  ftatuary, 
of  whom  the  famous  fiatue  of  Pallas,  fo  highly  valued  by 
the  bed  judges,  was  a  capital  work.  Pericles  replenifhed 
the  city  of  Athens  with  ornaments  that  attracted  the  ad.- 
nuration  of  ltrangers,  and  infpired  them  with  an  high  idea 
of  the  Athenian  genius  and  power.  Athens  affirmed  a 
new  face.  Pomp  and  magnificence  fupplied  the  place  of 
its  original  fimplicity.  But  the  bed  and  mod  fenjible  ci¬ 
tizens  difeerned,  in  this  fuperb  difplay,  the  approach  to 
its  meridian  fplendour,  and  confequent  decay. 

The  allies  in  the  mean  time,  and  the  enemies  of  Pericles, 
complained  loudly  of  his  wantonly  lavishing  thofe  funds 
that  ought  to  remain  appropriated  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  war.  Pericles  anfwered,  that  the  Athenians  were  by 
no  means  accountable  for  their  conduct  in  this  refpeCt  to 
their  allies,  who  ought  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  protection 
afforded  them  againd  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians.  He 
added,  that  the  works  at  which  they  were  pleafed  to  take 
umbrage,  furnifhed  employment  and  fubfidence  to  a  vaft 
number  of  citizens.  But  this  was  not  all  ;  the  orators  of 
the  oppofite  faction  attacked  him  with  great  acrimony. 
Thucydides,  in  particular,  wliofe  inveCtives  were  fhar- 
pened  by  perfonal  animofity,  harangued  againd  him  with 
Angular  keennefs  and  ability  ;  and  the  coined  between 
Pericles  and  him  rofe  to  fuch  a  height,  that  it  became 
neceffary  that  the  one  or  the  other  fliould  be  baniflied  the 
city.  Pericles’s  audrefs  prevailed,  and  brought  about  the 
banifliment  of  his  rival.  Become  now  foie  matter  in  Athens, 
he  difpofed  of  the  whole  power  of  the  republic  at  his  plea- 
fure,  and  reigned  ab folate  in  its  mod  flouridling  days. 

Pericles  now  perceiving  his  authority  to  be  firmly  ef- 
tablifhed,  and  that  the  favour  of  the  people  was  lefs  ne¬ 
ceffary  to  him,  gave  another  turn  to  the  government,  an<J 
infenlibly  circumfcribed  the  power  of  the  democracy.  In 
this  undertaking  lie  met  with  his  ufual  fuccefs,  by  means 
of  his  admirable  lkill  in  managing  the  minds  of  the  mul¬ 
titude,  and  bringing  them  to  the  temper  he  defired,  by  the 
force  of  his  eloquence  ;  his  conduCt,  too,  was  now  per¬ 
fectly  irreproachable  ;  and  his  only  aim  feemed  to  be  the 
public  advantage.  He  poffeffed  indeed  a  noble  dilinterefted 
foul  :  for,  during  the  long  fpace  that  he  enjoyed  the  entire 
difpofal  of  the  public  money,  his  private  edate  did  not 
appear  to  have  been  at  all  increafed  ;  and  excepting  the 
largeffes  procured  by  him  for  the  people,  and  his  expen- 
ces  in  embellifhing  the  city,  his  management  was  guided 
by  the  mod  wife  and  prudent  economy.  The  fixed  object 
oi  Pericles’s  whole  conduCt  was,  to  raife  Attjca  to  an  un¬ 
rivalled  fuperiority  over  the  other  dates  of  Greece.  But, 
though  of  didinguirtied  perfonal  bravery,  lie  appears  on 
the  whole  to  have  been  rather  averfe  to  war,  from  the 
mod  amiable  of  all  motives,  humanity  :  and  when  un¬ 
avoidably  engaged  in  it,  he  feems  to  have  been  careful, 
from  the  fame  motive,  never  to  undertake  doubtful  or 
hazardous  enterprizes,  conducting  his  meafures  fo  pru¬ 
dently  as  hardly  ever  to  venture  an  engagement  without  a 
certainty  of  fuccefs.  All  his  warlike  operations  were  ma¬ 
naged  with  confummate  lkill ;  particularly  his  fuccefsful  ex¬ 
pedition  into  the  Cherfonefe,  during  which  he  fortified  the 
Greek  cities  in  that  country,  and  by  building  a  drong  wall 
acrofs  the  Idhmus,  fecured  it  againd  the  inroads  of  the 
Thracians.  He  led  an  expedition  as  far  as  the  kingdom 
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of  Pontus.  He  re-eftablilhed,  and  by  force  of  arms,  the 
Phocians  in  the  management  of  the  temple  of  Delphos, 
whereof  they  had  been  dilpoftefTed  by  the  Lacedemonians. 
He  entirely  i'ubdued  Euboea,  and  rendered  the  Athenian 
power  every  where  rel'peHuble. 

In  the  difpute  between  the  Samians  and  Milefians,  the 
Athenians  lided  with  the  latter,  by  the  perfnafion  of  Peri¬ 
cles;  who,  Petting  Pail  for  Samos  with  a  fleet  of  forty  fliips, 
there  eftablillied  democracy,  and  left  a  garrifon  in  the 
town.  After  his  departure,  the  citizens  who  had  with¬ 
drawn  themfelves  on  his  approach,  having  received  a  rein¬ 
forcement  from  the  governor  of  Samos,  entered  the  town 
by  night,  and  put  all  the  garrifon  to  the  fword.  Pericles, 
getting  intelligence  of  this,  returned  with  a  greater  force 
than  before,  defeated  the  Samian  fleet,  and  blockaded  the 
town.  In  vain  did  the  Phenicians  come  to  its  relief.  Pe¬ 
ricles,  having  received  an  additional  reinforcement,  batter¬ 
ed  the  walls  with  Pitch  vigour,  that  he  obliged  the  Samians 
to  capitulate,  and  to  pay  the  expences  of  the  war.  This 
exploit  added  greatly  to  the  reputation  and  glory  of  Peri¬ 
cles.  The  Corcyreans  likewife,  finding  themfelves  unable 
to  make  head  againft  the  Corinthians,  who  had  attacked 
them,  implored  the  aftiftance  of  the  Athenians.  The 
Corinthians  too,  on  t heir  part.  Pent  deputies  to  Athens, 
which  for  a  conliderable  time  kept  the  public  refolutions 
in  fufpenfe.  But  the  Corcyreans  Po  far  prevailed  at  iaft, 
as  to  procure  themfelves  to  be  received  into  alliance  with 
the  Athenians ;  who  did  not,  however,  choofe  openly  to 
declare  war  againft  the  Corinthians,  being  by  no  means 
difpleafed  to  fee  thole  two  powerful  maritime  Ptates  weak¬ 
ening  each  other  by  their  mutual  quarrels. 

The  Athenians  at  lad,  grown  infolent  from  their  fuc- 
cefs,  wantonly  attacked  every  date  which  they  even  fuf- 
petfted  to  be  an  enemy.  They  commanded  the  inhabitants 
of  Potidea  not  only  to  demolidi  the  walls  of  tiieir  city  on 
the  Pallenus  fide,  but  likewife  to  difmifs  the  magidrates, 
whom,  as  a  Corinthian  colony,  they  had  received  from 
Corinth.  The  Corinthians,  provoked  at  this  indance  of 
the  Athenian  injuflice,  declared  war  againd  them,  and 
fent  an  army  into  the  territory  of  Potidea.  An  engage¬ 
ment  enfued,  in  which  vidtory  declared  for  the  Athenians. 
In  this  battle  Alcibiades,  as  yet  a  very  young  man,  and 
his  mailer  Socrates,  chiefly  didinguilhed  themfelves. 
That  philofopher  was  obferved  to  fupport  the  fatigues  of 
war  with  an  eafe  that  mud  have  been  the  confequence  of 
the  hardy  temperate  life  to  which  he  had  inured  himfelf; 
and  in  the  aftion  he  behaved  with  a  courage  that  would 
have  done  honour  to  the  braved  veteran.  On  this  occa- 
Pion  he  procured  the  prize  of  valour  to  be  adjudged  to  his 
jcholar  Alcibiades,  intending  by  that  means  to  inlpire  him 
with  a  love  of  glory.  This  advantage  of  the  Athenians 
did  not  at  all  lubdue  the  relidance  of  the  Potideans,  who 
refolved  to  complain  to  the  Spartans.  Thefe  readily  ef- 
poufed  their  quarrel,  and  lecretly  prevailed  with  Perdiccas 
king  of  Macedon  to  take  arms  in  their  behalf.  A  battle 
enfued,  in  which  the  Athenians  having  broken  the  main 
body  of  that  prince’s  army,  obtained  the  victory,  and  laid 
fiege  to  Potidea.  The  Corinthians,  having  likewife  com¬ 
plained  at  Sparta,  obtained,  like  all  thole  who  had  been 
injured  by  the  Athenians,  a  very  favourable  hearing  from 
tl,ie  Lacedemonians,  who  at  lad  declared  the  peace  to  be 
infringed  on  the  part  of  tiie  Athenians,  and  proclaimed 
war  again!!  them. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  overgrown  power  of  the  Athenians ; 
the  prefumption  infpired  by  the  victories  over  the  Perfians, 
of  which  they  attributed  the  whole  honour  to  themfelves ; 
their  affectation  of  fuperiority  over  the  Spartans,  and  their 
overbearing  behaviour  to  their  allies,  by  alluming  to  them¬ 
felves  an  exclufive  power  of  judging  in  every  matter  that 
concerned  the  whole  confederacy  ;  had  at  this  time  of¬ 
fended  all  their  neighbours.  The  Lacedemonians,  there¬ 
fore,  and  the  other  dates  of  Greece,  thought  it  now 
highly  neceffary  to  humble  their  pride  ;  and  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  made  ufe  of  every  pretext  to  jollify  an  open  decla¬ 
ration  of  war.  During  their  hoftile  preparations,  the 
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Lacedemonians  endeavoured  to  cover  their  refolutions- 
with  the  appearance  of  equity.  Among  other  old  fub- 
jedts  of -difpute  revived  by  them,  they  required  the  Athe¬ 
nians  to  reltore  liberty  to  the  cities  over  which  they  had 
afPumed  an  authority  ;  and  particularly  to  abrogate  a  law- 
made  by  them  againft  the  inhabitants  of  Megara.  Peri¬ 
cles  anfwered  their  complaints  with  great  (trength  of  ar¬ 
gument.  He  demonitrated,  that  thefe  were  by  no  means 
lufficient  grounds  for  a  war ;  and  at  the  fame  time  convinced 
the  Athenians,  that  they  had  no  reafon  to  be  alarmed  at 
the  threats  of  the  Lacedemonians,  being  in  a  much  better 
fituation  to  fupport  a  war  than  they . 

It  was,  however,  the  intereft  of  Pericles  to  engage  the 
Athenians  in  a  war ;  for  they  had  already  pa, Ted  a  law  ob¬ 
liging  him  to  render  an  account  of  the  public  money.  To 
avoid  the  ftorm  that  threatened  him,  he  indulged  the  Athe¬ 
nians  in  their  inclination  for  war,  which,  by  employing 
them  about  a  bufinefs  more  urgent,  and  more  directly  in- 
terelting,  might  not  only  divert  them  from  prying  minutely 
into  his  preceding  management  of  the  public  funds,  but 
might  likewife  give  him  additional  importance  in  the  Ptate, 
by  obliging  them,  in  the  conduit  of  the  war,  to  have  fre¬ 
quent  recourfe  to  his  counfel  and  direction.  The  people, 
in  the  mean  time,  held  an  alTembly  to  deliberate  on  the 
demands  of  the  Lacedemonians.  Pericles,  on  this  occalion, 
juftified  the  meafures  of  the  Athenians  with  admirable 
eloquence.  He  demonfirated  the  demands  of  the  Lace¬ 
demonians  to  be  no  other  than  affected  pretences,  under 
which  they  hoped  to  conceal  their  jealoufy,  the  real  mo¬ 
tive  of  their  conduit,  as  they  could  not  behold,  without 
an  envious  eye,  the  Athenians  polleHed  of  the  fuperiority 
in  Greece  ;  that  it  would  be  difgraceful  in  the  Athenians 
to  have  their  meafures  controuled  by  fuch  enemies  ;  and 
that  the  fword  was  the  Ihortelt  and  the  only  method  to 
fettle  t he  controverfy.  Still  farther  to  encourage  the 
Athenians  to  undertake  this  war,  he  gave  them  a  flatter¬ 
ing  delcription  of  their  army,  their  navy,  and  their  funds. 
This  delcription  made  a  Itronger  impreflion,  and  animated 
them  the  more,  becaufe  they  knew  certainly  that  it  was 
juft.  For  there  were  at  that  time  in  the  public  treafury 
9600  talents;  the  contributions  of  their  allies  amounted 
to  460  more  ;  and  they  had  an  army  of  30,000  men,  and 
a  fleet  of  300  galleys.  Pericles,  after  giving  his  opinion 
for  the  war,  proceeded  next  to  deliver  his  fentiments  with 
refpect  to  the  conduit  of  it.  He  adviled  the  Athenians 
never  to  hazard  a  general  battle,  efpeciaily  far  from  home  ; 
to  make  the  defence  of  the  city  their  principal  object ;  and 
by  all  means  to  preferve  their  fuperiority  at  lea. 

The  war  that  now  enfued  is  known  in  hiilorv  by  t he 
name  of  the  Peloponntjian  war.  It  was  ot  twenty-ieven 
years  duration  ;  and  was  attended  with  an  iinmenfe  ex¬ 
pence,  and  an  incredible  effulion  of  blood.  In  the  courfe 
of  it,  eacli  party  experienced  the  molt  cruel  reverfes-  of 
fortune  ;  and  difplayed  a  courage  that  might  have  pro¬ 
cured  them,  if  united,  the  greateft  advantages  over  their 
common  enemies.  Thucydides  writes  the  hiftory  of  the 
firft  twenty-one  years  of  the  war,  and  Xenophon  continues 
it.  It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  jealoufy,  con¬ 
ceived  by  the  other  ftates  of  Greece,  of  the  exorbitant 
power  ot  the  Athenians,  was  the  more  immediate  occalion 
of  this  war.  All  the  ftates  within  the  Peloponnefe,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Argives  alone,  joined  the  Lacedemonians,  who 
were  further  fupported  by  the  Megarians,  Locrians,  Boeo¬ 
tians,  and  forne  others.  The  Athenians,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  fupported  by  the  inhabitants  of  Chios  and} 
Lelbos,  by  the  city  of  Platea,  and  all  their  tributary  coun¬ 
tries,  fuch  as  Ionia,  the  Hellefpont,  the  cities  of  Thrace, 
&c.  Hoftilities  were  begun  by  the  Thebans  in  the  year 
B.C.  431,  who  attacked  Platea,  a  city  of  Bneotia,  in  al¬ 
liance  with  Athens.  All  Greece  was  immediately  in  mo¬ 
tion.  The  Lacedemonians  marched  towards  r he  ifthmus 
of  Corinth,  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  about  fix  miles  broad, 
which  joins  the  Peloponnefe  to  the  country  properly  called 
Greece.  Archidamus,  one  of  the  Spartan  kings,  before 
advancing  farther,  difpatched  .an  ambaffudor  to  the  At  be¬ 
ts  pians> 
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nians,  to  require  them  to  relinquifli  their  pretentions.  But 
the  Athenians  commanded  the  meflenger  to  retire,  with¬ 
out  deigning  even  to  give  him  an  audience.  The  Lace¬ 
demonians  thereupon  advanced  towards  Attica  with  an  ar¬ 
my  of  60,000  men,  while  that  of  the  Athenians  amounted 
to  no  more  than  18,000 ;  but,  to  makeup  the  odds,  the 
latter  had  a  fleet  of  300  galleys.  On  the  approach  of  the 
Lacedemonian  army,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  aban¬ 
doned  their  habitations,  and,  carrying  away  every  thing 
they  could,  took  refuge  in  Athens. 

The  plan  of  operations  purfued  at  this  time  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  on  the  fuggeftion  of  Pericles,  was,  to  weary  out 
the  enemy,  by  protracting  the  war.  The  Lacedemonians, 
entering  Attica,  laid  fiege  to  Enoe.  But  being  obliged, 
after  a  few  fruitlefs  affaults,  to  relinquifli  that  attempt, 
they  advanced  flill  nearer  to  Athens,  and  encamped  within 
half  a  league  of  the  city.  Pericles,  unwilling,  while  fo 
much  inferior  in  point  of  numbers,  to  hazard  the  fate  of 
the  republic  in  a  general  battle,  found  it  difficult  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Athenians,  exafperated  at  the  tight  of  the  ravages 
committed  on  their  country,  from  tallying  forth  upon  the 
enemy.  But,  by  means  of  his  admirable  art  in  managing 
the  multitude,  he  kept  both  the  fenate  and  people  from 
affiembling  to  deliberate,  though  at  the  expence  of  num- 
berlefs  intuits  from  his  enemies ;  in  fpite  of  which  he  per- 
fitted  in  his  plan,  unmoved  either  by  threats  or  intreaties. 
In  the  mean  time  he  difpatched  a  fleet  of  100  thips  to  ra¬ 
vage  the  coaftsof  the  Peloponnefe;  which,  being  joined  by 
that  of  the  allies,  made  a  defcent  upon  Laconia,  and  laid 
watte  the  territory  of  Sparta.  The  Lacedemonians,  find¬ 
ing  all  their  endeavours  to  draw  the  Athenians  out  of  their 
city  ineffectual,  and  receiving  intelligence  of  the  ravages 
committed  in  Laconia  by  the  Athenian  fleet,  found  them- 
felves  under  the  necetlity  of  withdrawing  from  Attica. 

On  the  fetting  out  of  the  expedition  againtt  the  coaff  of 
Laconia,  an  extraordinary  eclipfe  of  the  fun  happened, 
juft  as  Pericles  was  going  on  board  his  galley.  Pericles 
perceiving  the  Athenians  to  be  terrified  at  this  phenome¬ 
non,  which  they  confidered  as  an  unlucky  prefage,  threw 
his  cloak  over  the  face  of  the  pilot,  and  atked  him  if  he 
faw  ?  The  pilot  having  anfwered  in  the  negative,  Pericles 
explained  to  the  by-ftanders,  that  the  body  of  the  moon, 
being  in  like  manner  interpofed  at  that  inftant  between 
their  light  and  the  fun,  prevented  them  from  feeing  his 
light.  When  the  Lacedemonians  retired  out  of  Attica, 
the  Athenians  appropriated  100  talents  of  money,  and  100 
of  their  bell  fliips,  for  the  more  immediate  defence  of  their 
country  in  cafe  of  a  freffi  invafion,  prohibiting  any  per- 
fon,  under  pain  of  death,  from  propoling  a  different  ap¬ 
plication  of  thofe  refources.  They  then  expelled  from 
the  ifland  of  Egina  its  inhabitants,  whom  they  regarded 
as  the  principal  cattle  of  the  war;  and  they  divided  that 
ifland  by  lot  among  the  citizens  of  Athens.  They  made 
an  alliance  with  the  kings  of  Macedon  and  Thrace  ;  fub- 
dued  the  ifland  of  Cephalonia;  laid  wade  the  territory  of 
Megara  ;  and  took  the  harbour  of  Nifeum.  This  con¬ 
cluded  the  firti  campaign. 

The  Athenians  next  celebrated  funeral  rites  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  thole  w  ho  had  fallen  lince  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  For  this  purpofe,  a  large  tent  was  conftrudted, 
wherein  they  expofed  the  bones  of  the  (lain,  .which  were 
covered  with  flowers  and  perfumes  thrown  on  them  by 
thofe  that  Went  to  tee  them.  Then  the  bones  were  car¬ 
ried  with  much  pomp  and  folenmity  to  a  fuburb  of  the 
city  called  Ceramicus,  where  they  w'ere  depofited  in  a 
monument  deftined  to  be  the  tomb  of  thofe  who  fell  in 
war.  And  laftly,  one  of  the  citizens  pronounced  a  fune¬ 
ral  oration  in  their  praife;  a  charge  which  on  this  occalion 
was  undertaken  by  Pericles  himfelf.  Though  always  fu- 
perlatively  eloquent,  he  at  this  time  feemed  to  outdo  him¬ 
felf  ;  and  iiv  pronouncing  the  eulogium  of  thofe  who  were 
no  more,  he  omitted  no  argument  that  might  inflame  the 
courage  of  thofe  who  remained.  Thucydides  has  preferv- 
ed  this  famous  oration,  of  which  the  beautiful  expreffions 
and  lofty  fentiments  are  equally  admired. 


The  army  of  the  Lacedemonians,  and  their  allies,  re¬ 
turned  into  Attica,  and  laid  every  thing  watle  with  fire 
and  Avoid.  But  the  plague  which  then  raged  among  the 
Athenians,  was  dill  more  pernicious  to  them,  depriving 
them  ot  their  beft  citizens  and  braved  foldiers  ;  and  Ar 
thens  exhibited  nothing  but  a  melancholy  fcene  of  ficknefs 
and  death.  From  remote!!  antiquity  down  to  the  prefent 
times,  Egypt  has  been  noted  as  the  unlucky  region  where 
this  fatal  fcourge  of  the  human  race  has  been  generated  : 
and  the  plague  which  now  defolated  the  city  of  Athens  is 
particularly  mentioned  as  having  proceeded  from  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.  Thucydides,  who  was  himfelf  feized  by  this 
plague,  has  given  a  defcription  of  it.  Some  authors 
write,  that  Hippocrates,  the  famous  father  of  the  healing 
art,  who  was  a  native  of  Cos,  having  been  Cent  for  by  the 
Athenians,  employed  every  relource  of  phytic  to  flop  the 
infection.  As  the  fame  plague  w’as  then  raging  in  Pertia, 
where  Greek  phyficians  were  in  high  eftimation,  Artax- 
erxes  hoped  to  prevail  on  Hippocrates,  by  the  mod  fplen- 
did  offers,  to  come  to  his  court.  But  all  his  promifes  were 
ineffectual.  For  that  celebrated  phyfician,  polfeffing  a 
foul  that  looked  on -gold  with  contempt,  anfwered  the 
Perfian  monarch,  That  his  (kill  and  care  were  devoted  to 
the  relief  of  his  fellow-citizens,  not  of  the  enemies  of 
Greece;  and,  without  regarding  the  refentment  denounc¬ 
ed  againtt  him  and  his  country  by  that  prince,  continued 
in  Athens  till  the  plague  had  entirely  ceafed .  The  Athe¬ 
nians,  as  a  reward  for  his  ufefiil  care,  pretented  him  with 
the  freedom  of  their  city,  affigned  himahandfome  main¬ 
tenance  for  life  in  the  Prytaneum,  and  gave  him  a  crown 
of  gold,  of  the  value  of  200I.  ftei'ling. 

Pericles,  in  the  mean  time,  tent  out  a  detachment  of 
4000  foot,  and  300  horfe,  on-board  a  fleet  of  100  galleys, 
with  orders  to  ravage  the  Peloponnefe.  This  divertion 
obliged  the  Peloponnetians  to  return  home  to  the  delence 
of  their  own  country.  But  the  Athenians,  diftrelied  by 
the  watte  committed  on  their  territories  by  the  enemy, 
murmured  bitterly  at  the  conduct  of  Pericles,  and  font 
piopofals  of  peace  to  Sparta.  The  Lacedemonians  hav¬ 
ing  refufed  to  hearken  to  any  accommodation,  the  com¬ 
plaints  were  renewed  againtt  Pericles,  who  at  lull  affetn- 
bled  the  people,  and  endeavoured  to  juftify  his  meafures. 
But  their  prefent  fufferings  out-weighed  his  eloquence  ; 
and  they  not  only  deprived  him  of  all  power,  but  likewife 
impofed  on  him  a  heavy  fine.  Nor  were  the  dittrelfesof  that 
great  man  confined  to  his  public  ftation  alone.  They  were 
heightened  by  others  of  a  domeltic  nature.  HisVovvn  fon 
Xantippus,  a  young  man  of  an  expenfive  turn,  unable  to 
bear  the  ftridt  economy  of  his  father,  was  the  firtt  to  com¬ 
plain  of  his  conduct ;  as  if  it  were  not  the  duty  of  a  fon 
to  fubmit  with  patience  to  the  meafures  of  his  father, 
even  although  he  fhould  carry  his  frugality  to  an  ex¬ 
treme.  Pericles  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  this  fon,  with 
feveral  others  of  his  relations  and  friends,  by  the  plague. 
But,amidft  all  his  afflictions, his  fortitude  neverforfook  him. 

The  Athenians  beginning  to  be  hardened  by  their  fuf¬ 
ferings,  repented  of  their  fevere  treatment  of  Pericles; 
and  finding  by  experience,  that  they  had  no  other  perlon 
capable  of  directing  their  affairs,  they  intreated  him  once 
more  to  ttep  forth  and  undertake  the  adminiftration.  Po- 
tidea,  in  the  mean  time,  unable  any  longer  to  fupport  the 
miferies  of  famine,  which  had  produced  the  molt  dread¬ 
ful  calamities  among  its  inhabitants,  was  obliged  to  fur- 
render.  Its  few  remaining  citizens  were  forced  to  aban¬ 
don  it  for  ever;  and  the  place  was  repeopled  with  Athe¬ 
nians.  About  this  time  the  Athenians,  to  repair  the  de- 
vaftations  occafioned  by  the  plague,  palled  a  law,  allowing 
all  the  male  citizens  to  marry  each  two  wives.  Socrates  is 
faid  to  have  been  the  firtt  who  took  the  benefit  of  this  law. 

The  Peloponnetians,  about  this  time,  inverted  Platea, 
a  city  in  alliance  with  Athens.  This  fiege  is  not  only  re¬ 
markable  for  the  obftinate  reliftance  of  the  befieged,  but 
for  being  the  firtt  recorded  in  hittory  which  was  conducted 
with  any  fort  of  regularity.  Both  parties  here  made  life 
of  mounds  of  earth,  the  one  to  attack,  the  other  to  de¬ 
fends 
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fend.  The  Peloponnefians  burnt  a  part  of  the  town,  by 
means  of  bundles  of  (ticks,  to  which  they  fet  fire.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  belieged  neglected  no  expedient  to 
fruftrate  the  various  attempts  of  the  enemy.  But  the 
mod'  furprifingcircumftance  of  all  is,  thatfo  fmall  a  place 
as  Platea,  which  contained  no  more  than  400  inhabitants, 
and  eighty  Athenians,  was  capable  of  making  fo  vigorous 
a  refifiance  againft  a  powerful  army.  The  enemy  at  laft 
changed  the  liege  into  a  blockade,  and  furrounded  the 
ton  n  with  two  ditches.  The  Boeotians  were  left  to  guard 
thefe  entrenchments,  and  the  bulk  of  the  army  marched 
away.  About  the  fame  time  the  Athenians  were  beaten 
in  an  engagement  by  the  Chalcidians,  a  people  of  Thrace, 
and  purfued  to  the  very  gates  of  Athens.  But  their  vic¬ 
tory  at  Naupadus  made  amends  for  that  difafter.  Phor- 
mion  attacked,  near  the  place,  a  Peloponnelian  fleet  of 
forty-fix  velfels,  took  twelve  of  them,  and  put  the  reft 
to  flight,  and  entered  Athens  in  triumph.  Brafidas  and 
Cnenius,  two  Spartan  officers,  having  failed  againft  Sala- 
mis  with  a  fleet  of  forty  vefl'els,  made  a  def'cent  upon  that 
iiland,  and  laid  it  wafte. 

In  the  year  429  B.C.  died  Pericfes.  Plutarch  fays  he 
was  taken  off  by  the  plague.  Other  authors  write,  that 
lie  was  worn  out  by  a  languifhing  confumption.  It  is  rei 
ported  of  him,  that  a  little  while  before  his  death,  on 
hearing  fome  of  his  friends  extolling  his  victories,  (for  lie 
had  erected  no  fewer  than  nine  trophies,)  he  told  them, 
that  they  had  overlooked  a  more  glorious  circumftance 
ftill,  namely,  that  lie  had  never,  on  any  private  perfonal 
account,  given  caufe  to  a  Angle  fellow-citizen  to  wear 
mourning.  His  death  was  univerfally  regretted  by  the 
Athenians.  He  was  unqueftionably  one  of  the  greateft 
men  that  Athens  ever  produced  ;  having  difplayed  on  all 
occafions  uncommon  magnanimity,  and  (hewn  himfelf  per¬ 
fectly  qualified  for  every  office  that  he  undertook.  The 
abfolute  power  that  he  enjoyed  in  this  republic  for  the 
/pace  of  forty  years,  was  w  holly  attained  by  his  admirable 
eloquence,  which  was  fo  powerful,  as  to  triumph  even 
over  the  prejudices  and  paflions  of  his  oppofers,  and  to 
bring  them  over  to  his  views,  the  perfection  of  that  admi¬ 
rable  talent.  Athens  flouriftied  while  Pericles  held  the 
helm  of  government. 

Although  no  oration  of  his  own  compofing  has  reached 
to  our  times,  yet,  from  the  effeCts  of  his  eloquence,  and 
what  is  reported  of  it  by  hiftorians,  he  may  be  juftly  plac¬ 
ed  at  the  head  of  the  Grecian  orators.  By  Cicero’s  ac¬ 
count,  it  was  he  that  introduced  into  Athens  a  tafte  for 
perfect  eloquence.  He  had  learned  of  Anaxagoras  all 
the  principles  of  perfuafion  ;  and  his  own  genius  directed 
him  to  employ  thofe  principles  to  the  greateft  advantage. 
On  account  of  the  force  and  vehemence  of  his  declama¬ 
tion,  he  was  laid  to  thunder  and  lighten  ;  and  to  denote 
the  beauty  of  his  language,  and  his  ftrength  of  argument, 
the  goddefs  of  perfualion,  with  all  her  graces,  was  faid  to 
dwell  on  his  lips.  It  was  this  power  of  eloquence  that 
enabled  him  boldly  to  oppofe  the  urireafonable  defires  of 
the  Athenians  ;  preferred  to  him,  for  the  fpace  of  forty 
years,  an  abfolute  power  among  that  1110ft  fickle  and 
capricious  people  ;  and  procured  him  fuch  vaft  influence 
over  their  minds,  that  he  changed  even  their  fyftem  of 
government  at  his  pleafure,  and  erected  Attica  into  a  kind 
of  monarchy,  of  which  his  own  extraordinary  merit  ren¬ 
dered  him,  in  effect,  the  king.  But  lie  ufed  his  extenfive 
authority  with  Inch  lenity  and  moderation,  and  conducted 
himfelf  with  fuch  extreme  caution  and  referve,  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  adminiftration  from  wearing  the  appearance  of 
tyranny.  His  talents  for  war  were  univerfally  acknow¬ 
ledged.  He  depended  more  on  ftratageni  than  on  defperate 
courage.  His  application  of  the  large  revenues  of  the 
ftate  proves  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  the  mod  refined 
tafte,  a  lover  ot  real  glory,  and  far  above  any  fordid  views 
ot  felf-intereft.  He  employed  them  in  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  in  promoting  the 
liberal  arts,  and  in  decorating  and  ornamenting  the  city. 
As  a  ftatefman,  his  conduit  affords  a  moft  inftruitive 


pattern  to  all  who  apply  to  public  bufmefs.  His  life  was 
totally  exempted  from  the  finalleff  tincture  of  dillipation. 
He  ffudied  with  unremitting  affiduity  the  affairs  of.  the 
commonwealth,  and  underftood  every  branch  of  them 
with  the  utmoft  precifion.  He  managed  the  revenues  with 
irreproachable  difintereftednefs  fo  far  as  refpeited  his  pri¬ 
vate  fortune  :  and  his  public  expenditure,  for  which  he 
has  been  fo  harfhly  cenfured  by  fome  rigid  hiftorians,  fur- 
nifhes  incontrovertible  proof  of  elevated  fentiments,  and 
an  elegant  taffe.  His  decorations  of  the  city  difplayed  all 
that  was  beautiful  and  fublime  in  fculpture  and  in  archi- 
teflure;  and,  by  the  encouragement  beftowed  on  men  of 
diftinguiftied  genius,  he  rendered  Athens  the  refidence  of 
all  the  fine  arts. 

Anaxagoras  the  philofopher  died  the  fame  year,  and 
before  his  fcholar,  in  extreme  poverty.  It  is  reported, 
that  when  Pericles  was  informed  of  his  lituation,  and  ot 
the  refohition  he  had  formed  of  ffarving  himfelf  to  death, 
he  went  to  fee  him  with  an  intention  to  diffnade  him  from 
his  defign.  But  Anaxagoras  anfwered  him  in  thefe  words: 

“  Thofe,  who  need  the  light  of  a  lamp,  take  care  to  feed 
it  with  oil.”  Inlimiating,  that,  though  Pericles  had  taken 
care  of  his  fortune  while  lie  had  occasion  for  his  inftruc- 
tion,  yet,  when  that  purpofe  was  ferved,  he  had  fuffered 
him  to  languish  in  poverty. 

The  Peloponnefians  now  ravaged  Attica  for  the  third 
time.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Lelbos,  thole  of  Methvmne 
alone  excepted,  refolved  to  break  their  alliance  with  At¬ 
tica.  The  Athenians,  fenfible  how  great  a  lofs  to  their 
affairs  the  defection  of  this  iiland  would  be,  fent  out  a 
fleet  of  forty  gallies  to  attack  that  of  the  Mitvlenians, 
who,  on  being  repulled,  propofed  terms  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  which  were  liffened  to  by  the  Athenians.  A  fufpen- 
fion  of  hoffilities  being  agreed  on,  the  Mitylenians  dif- 
patched  ambafl’adors  both  to  Athens  and  to  Lacedemoti 
at  the  fame  time.  The  ambaffadors  were  told  by  the  La¬ 
cedemonians,  that  they  ffiould  be  fully  heard  at  the  ap¬ 
proaching  Olympic  games,  where  the  other  allies  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  affiffing  at  the  conference.  Thu¬ 
cydides  has  tranfniitted  to  tis  the  import  of  what  was 
urged  by  thofe  ambairadors  ;  from  which  we  learn,  that 
they  admitted  the  treaty  anciently  concluded  between  the 
Lefbians  and  Athenians,  and  affigned  the  ambition  of  the 
latter,  not  their  prefent  misfortunes,  as  the  reafon  that 
induced  them  now  to  relinquifh  that  treaty.  The  allies 
were  fatisfied  with  their  reafons,  and  admitted  them  into 
their  confederacy.  It  was  likewife  refolved  in  this  affem- 
bly,  to  profecute  the  war  more  vigoroully  than  ever  againft 
the  Athenians ;  who,  receiving  information  of  the  great 
preparations  making'  againft  them,  fitted  out  a  fleet  of 
100  fail,  appeared  unexpeCfedly  off  the  promontory  of 
the  ifthmus  of  Corinth,  and  made  a  defeent  upon  the 
Peloponnefe,  while  another  fleet  protefted  the  coafis  of 
Attica.  Never  had  they  raifed  fo  formidable  an  armament 
before  ;  and  it  fo  overawed  the  Lacedemonians,  that  they 
hurried  back  to  the  defence  of  their  own  country.  The 
Athenians,  in  the  mean  time,  pufhed  on  the  fiege  of  Mi- 
tylene,  whither  they  fent  a  detachment  of  1000  foldiers, 
and  the  town  was  blocked  up  both  by  lea  and  land.  The 
inhabitants  receiving  no  afliftance  from  the  Lacedemonians, 
and  being  preffed  by  famine,  were  obliged  to  furrender 
at  diferetion.  The  authors  of  the  revolt,  to  the  numbei; 
of  more  than  1000,  were  conveyed  to  Athens  and  put  to 
death.  Orders  were  at  the  fame  time  iffued  to  maffacre 
the  reft  of  the  inhabitants,  by  way  of  example.  But  the 
people,  fhocked  at  fuch  horrible  cruelty,  caufed  the  de¬ 
cree  to  be  revoked,  and  difpatched  counter-orders  ;  which 
luckily  arrived  at  the  inftant  they  were  proceeding  to  put 
the  firft  in  execution.  Then  the  town  was  difmantled, 
and  the  whole  territory  of  the  ifland,  except  Methymne 
alone,  was  divided  by  lot  among  the  inhabitants  of  Athens. 

Let  us  now  look  back  to  the  fiege  of  Platea.  The  be. 
fieged,  having  loft  all  hope  of  fuccour,  refolved  to  attempt 
to  make  their  efcape  out  of  the  town;  which  about  one 
half  of  them  having  effected  by  a  very  daring  ftratagem, 
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fuggefted  and  executed  by  defpair.  The  remaining  half, 
difmayed  at  the  dangers  attending  the  attempt,  continued 
in  the  town.  But,  finding  themfelves  unable  to  defend  it 
any  longer,  they  were  at  laft  obliged  to  furrender  at  dif- 
cretion.°  Eight  Spartans  were  lent  to  decide  their  fate. 
The  miferable  Plateans  pleaded  in  vain,  that  they  had 
been  forced,  through  necefiity,  to  fide  with  the  Athenians, 
in  order  to  obtain  their  protedlion  againft  the  Thebans,  by 
whom  they  were  grievoufly  oppreffed.  They  were  all 
murdered  in  cold  blood  ;  their  wives  were  carried  into 
flavery  ;  and  their  town  was  razed  to  the  ground.  Such 
was  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  Plateans,  who,  during  the 
Perfian  war,  had  rendered  the  moll  important  fervices  to 
Greece. 

About  this  time  a  diffention  between  the  magifirates 
and  common  people  of  Corcyra,  produced  a  fhocking  maf- 
facre  in  that  place.  The  people  had  requefied  afiiftance 
of  the  Athenians  ;  and  the  magifirates  defired  to  retain 
them  in  the  interefis  of  Sparta.  But  the  former,  on  fee- 
iiyo-  fixty  Athenian  fitips  arrive  to  their  liipport,  of  infolent 
became  furious,  and  falling  upon  the  magifirates  and  their 
adherents,  nothing  was  to  be  feen  but  an  univerfal  (laugh¬ 
ter ;  the  inhabitants  murdering  one  another  even  in  the 
houfes  and  temples. 

In  the  year  426  B.C.  the  plague  broke  out  afrefii  at 
Athens,  and  carried  oft'  multitudes.  The  Lacedemonians 
again  invaded  Attica,  and  the  Athenians  made  a  defeent 
on  the  Peloponnnefe.  Each  campaign  was  opened  in  Hits 
manner.  The  war  now  proceeded  more  vigoroully  titan 
ever.  Demofthenes  the  Athenian  general,  being  lent  with 
thirty  fhips  to  make  a  defeent  on  zEtolia,  was  engaged  by 
the  .fEtolians,  and  defeated.  In  returning  home,  how¬ 
ever,  he  threw  a  reinforcement  into  Naupadhis,  and  de¬ 
feated  the  Ambraciotas.  Then,  joining  his  fleet  with  that 
deftined  againft  the  Peloponnele,  he  took  Pylits,  a  final  1 
town  of  Me  (Tenia,  and  there  fortified  himfelf.  The  La¬ 
cedemonians,  defirous  to  recover  this  place,  befieged  it 
by  fea  and  land,  and  it  became  the  feene  of  extraordinary 
feats  of  bravery.  But,  the  Lacedemonians  having  thrown 
a  detachment  of  400  of  their  bed  troops  into  the  little 
ifland  of  Sphafferia,  the  Athenians  furrounded  the  ifiand, 
and  cut  off  all  figpplies  of  provifions.  The  Lacedemo¬ 
nians,  anxious  to  fave  thofe  troops,  were  reduced  to  the 
necefiity  of  fending  ambafiadors  to  Athens  with  propofals 
of  peace.  The  ambafiadors  frankly  owned  the  extreme 
necefiity  that  had  obliged  the  Lacedemonians  to  fubmit  to 
fo  humiliating  a  fiep — put  the  Athenians  in  mind  of  the 
uncertain  fate  of  arms,  and  exhorted  them  to  embrace  this 
opportunity  of  reftoring  tranquillity  to  Greece.  But  the 
Athenians  grown  prefumptuous  by  their  good  fortune, 
as  well  as  by  the  flattering  orations  of  their  favourite  de¬ 
magogue  Cleon,  required,  as  a  preliminary  condition, 
that  the  troops  confined  in  the  ifiand  fliould  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  be  conduced  to  Athens,  upon  the  promife  of 
the  Athenians  to  fet  them  at  liberty  as  foon  as  the  La¬ 
cedemonians  had  delivered  up  the  places  conquered  by 
them  from  the  Athenians.  The  Lacedemonians  refufing 
to  comply  with  this  condition,  both  parties  prepared  again 
for  war. 

The  Athenians,  in  the  mean  time,  were  very  vigilant 
to  prevent  any  provifions  from  pafling  into  the  ifiand  of 
Sphafleria.  The  Lacedemonians,  on  the  other  hand,  en¬ 
gaged  the  whole  country  round  to  contribute  their  utmoft 
efforts  to  relieve  the  befieged  troops,  and  promifed  to  fet 
free  all  the  (laves  who  fliould  fucceed  in  carrying  them 
provifions  ;  which  many  did,  at  the  extreme  hazard  of 
their  lives.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Athenians  in  Pylus 
began,  on  their  part,  to  be  ftraitened  for  provifions.  Cleon 
perfuaded  the  people,  that  the  (lownefs  of  the  fiege  was 
owing  to  the  inactivity  of  their  commanders ;  and  main¬ 
tained,  that  a  little  vigour  niuft  very  foon  reduce  the  ifiand, 
which  he  offered  to  accomplifh  himfelf.  Having  been 
accordingly  fent  thither,  and  having  joined  Demofthenes, 
they  landed  together  in  Sphadteria,  and  beat  the  enemy  to 
the  extremity  of  the  ifiand.  The  Lacedemonians,  how- 
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ever,  took  poffeflion  of  a  fortification,  and  defended,  with 
the  molt  defperate  courage,  the  only  pafi'age  by  which 
they  could  be  attacked.  But  tire  general  of  the  Mcfi'e- 
nians,  having  difeovered  a  difficult-  pafs  that  led  to  the  for¬ 
tification,  marched  that  way,  and,  appearing  unexpectedly 
on  the  rear  of  the  Lacedemonians,  called  aloud  to  them 
to  lay  down  their  arms.  The  Lacedemonians,  exhaufted 
with  heat  and  fatigue,  obeyed  the  fummons,  by  laying 
their  fiiields  on  the  ground  ;  and,  after  a  (liort  conference, 
they  furrendered  at  diferetion.  The  Athenians,  after 
ereCting  a  trophy,  reimbarked  on-board  their  fleet.  This 
fiege  continued  (ixty-two  days.  Cleon  is  (aid  to  have 
caufed  128  of  thofe  unhappy  Spartans  to  be  murdered. 
The  reft  were  conveyed  to  Athens,  and  thrown  into  pri- 
(on  till  peace  fliould  take  place ;  the  Athenians  threaten¬ 
ing,  at  the  fame  time,  to  put  them  all  to  death,  if  the  La¬ 
cedemonians  made  any  more  incurfions  into  their  country. 

Nicias,  being  cliofen  one  of  the  Athenian  commanders, 
reduced  the  ifiands  of  Cythera  and  Thyrea,  and  extermi¬ 
nated  all  the  Eginetae  who  had  taken  refuge  there.  Tliefe 
Eginetse  were  the  profeffed  and  inveterate  enemies  of  the 
Athenians.  The  war  of  Sicily  now  begins.  It  was  occa- 
fioned  by  a  difpute  between  the  cities  of  Syraciife  and 
Leontium  ;  the  latter  of  which,  having  procured  the  fup- 
port  of  the  Athenians,  prevailed  with  them  to  fend  out 
a  fleet  of  twenty  (hips  to  their  affiftance.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  grow  ing  jealous  of  tiie 
Athenians,  whom  they  fufpeCted  of  a  defign  to  make  them- 
felves  matters  of  the  ifiand  under  the  pretence  of  affifting 
one  of  the  parties,  made  peace  with  each  other.  The  fe- 
dition  of  Megara  happened  next.  The  inhabitants  of 
that  town,  after  expelling  their  magifirates,  quarrelled 
among  themfelves,  one  party  being  for  recalling  their  ma¬ 
gifirates,  the  other  for  delivering  their  town  into  the  hands 
of  the  Athenians.  Brafidas,  in  the  mean  time,  the  bed 
officer  the  Lacedemonians  then  had,  having  come  before 
Megara,  its  gates  were  immediately  thrown  open  to  him. 
The  exiled  magifirates  returning  foon  after,  and  refuming 
their  authority,  condemned  to  death  100  inhabitants  of 
the  oppofite  faction.  Brafidas  advanced  into  Thrace, 
fubdued  feveral  cities,  and  laid  fiege  to  Amphipolis,  a 
place  of  much  importance  to  the  Athenians,  who  thence 
got  the  greateft  part  of  their  wood.  They  therefore  dif- 
patched  Thucydides,  the  famous  hiftorian,  to  its  relief ; 
but  the  place  was  taken  before  his  arrival.  His  country¬ 
men,  however,  imputed  to  him  the  lofs  of  the  place,  and 
bani (lied  him  at  the  inftigation  of  Cleon.  The  Athenians 
having  about  the  fame  time  advanced  into  Boeotia,  under 
the  command  of  Demofthenes  and  Hippocrates,  were  de¬ 
feated  near  Delium  by  the  Thebans;  who,  after  their 
victory,  befieged  and  took  the  town. 

No  decifive  advantage  had  been  hitherto  obtained  by 
either  party.  The  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians,  there¬ 
fore,  agreed  on  a  truce  for  a  year ;  which  Brafidas,  who 
had  been  fuccefsful  in  all  his  enterprizes,  bore  with  great 
impatience.  Cleon,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  acquired 
much  authority  in  Athens,  by  means  of  his  bold  and  ve¬ 
hement  eloquence,  incited  his  countrymen  to  refume  the 
war.  Being  more  prefumptuous  than  (kilful  in, military 
operations,  he  refolved  to  attempt  the  retaking  of  Amphi¬ 
polis,  hoping  to  be  afiified  by  a  body  of  troops  from  Per- 
diccas  king  of  Macedon.  But  Brafidas  got  the  ftart  of 
him,  and  threw  himfelf  into  the  town.  To  increafe  the 
prefufnption  of  Cleon,  the  Spartan  general,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  his  character,  ufteCted  to  be  afraid  to  en¬ 
counter  him.  But,  after  making  the  proper  difpofitions, 
Brafidas  fallied  forth  unexpectedly,  and  attacked  the  left 
wing  of  the  Athenians,  which,  being  the  flower  of  their 
army,  made  a  vigorous  refiflance.  Bralidas,  however,  at 
laft  broke  them,  and  killed  600  of  them,  with  very  little 
lofs  on  his  own  fide.  This  attack  difconccvted  and  ter¬ 
rified  Cleon,  who  was  killed  by  a  Spartan  foldier  as  he  was 
flying  from  the  battle.  Brafidas  -was  of  the  number  of 
the  (lain  on  the  fide  of  the  Lacedemonians.  He  was  an 
excellent  officer,  equally  brave  and  prudent,  and  deferves 
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to  be  ranked  among  the  Lacedemonian  heroes.  It  was  the 
mother  of  this  general,  who,  on  hearing  the  exploits  of 
her  fon  commended,  anfwered,  “  It  is  trtie  my  fon  was  a 
brave  man  ;  blit  I  doubt  not  that  Sparta  lias  many  citizens 
as  brave  as  he.”  As  for  Cleon,  he  merited  no  regret, 
having  been  no  more  than  an  infolent  bonder,  of  a  cruel 
overbearing  difpofition,  and  very  avaricious. 

The  -Lacedemonians,  in  the  mean  time,  apprehenfive 
left  the  Helots  ihould  take  advantage  of  the  prefent  bad 
pofttire  of  their  affairs,  and  revolt,  ufed  them  with  the 
mod  barbarous  perfidy.  Having  decoyed  the  braved:  of 
them  to  Sparta,  under  pretence  of  giving  them  their  li¬ 
berty,  they  are  faid  to  have  murdered  no  fewer  than  2000 
of  them;  a  ftriking  inftance,  to  what  excefs  of  barbarity 
a  people,  that  is  guided  by  no  other  motive  than  a  blind 
hard-hearted  policy  will  proceed  ! 

The  Athenians,  after  their  late  difader,  began  to  think 
ferioufly  of  peace;  to  which  the  Lacedemonians  were  like- 
wife  well  difpofed,  being  deliroits  to  recover  from  capti¬ 
vity  their  brave  citizens  who  had  been  taken  at  Sphafteria. 
After  mutual  conferences,  a  peace  was  agreed  on,  for  the 
ipace  of  fifty  years,  between  the  two  republics  and  their 
refpective  allies.  This  was  greatly  forwarded  by  Nicias, 
w  ho  was  as  worthy  a  citizen  as  he  was  a  fkilful  general. 
The  war  was  concluded  by  this  peace;  but,  before  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  fird  year,  difcord  fprang  up  afredi  betw  een 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians,  both  ddes  breathing 
nothing  but  war,  Alcibiades,  who  was  now  beginning  to 
appear  in  the  public  ademblies  of  the  Athenians,  was  prin¬ 
cipally  affive  in  oppodng  the  means  of  reconciliation  pro- 
pofed  b.y  Nicias. 

Alcibiades  had  been  educated  by  his  uncle  Pericles, 
who  difeovered  in  him,  while  very  young,  extraordinary 
natural  parts,  and  a  fingular  mixture  of  good  and  bad 
qualities.  Socrates,  too,  entertained  the  mod  tender  friend¬ 
ship  for  him,  and  took  delight  in  indilling  into  his  mind 
the  mod  valuable  branches  of  every  kind  of  knowledge. 
That  bed  of  philofophers  laboured  chiefly  to  infpire  his 
fcholar  with  the  pured  maxims  of  morality,  to  fortify 
him  againd  the  power  of  the  paflions,  and  to  preferve  him 
from  the  dangerous  allurements  to  vice,  to  which  his 
youth  and  wealth  expofed  him.  Alcibiades,  fendble  of 
the  affection  of  Socrates,  and  charmed  with  the  graces  of 
his  converfation,  lidened  attentively  to  the  leffons  of  his 
mader  ;  though  his  natural  inclination  for  pleafure,  and 
the  fedudlion  of  his  companions,  made  him  frequently 
forget  them.  On  his  fird  appearance  in  public,  Alcibiades 
difplayed  a  daring  factious  genius  capable  of  the  bolded 
and  mod  hazardous  deligns.  Though  addicted  to  pleafure, 
even  to  debauchery,  he  was  fo  perfedlly  mader  of  his  paf- 
fions,  that  he  could  accommodate  himfelf,  with  eafe,  to 
the  humour  and  way  of  life  of  every  perfon  w  ith  whom  he 
had  occalion  to  converfe,  however  different  from  his  own. 
He  was  a  rake  in  Ionia  ;  temperate  and  audere  in  Sparta ; 
and,  in  Perfia,  he  exceeded  the  natives  in  luxury  and  mag¬ 
nificence.  Never  did  any  man  deferve  fo  well  the  name 
of  Proteus.  Ambition,  however,  was  his  ruling  paflion ; 
and,  in  every  difpiite,  he  afpired  at  fuperiority  with  the 
utmod  eagernefs.  He  was,  indeed,  in  all  refpeffs,  inti- 
tled  to  pre-eminence  in  Athens;  for  he  poifeffed  every 
quality  requidte  in  a  leading  man.  His  ability  in  budnefs  ; 
iiis  illudrious  defeent ;  the  beauty  of  his  perfon,  which 
was  calculated  to  procure  him  the  love  and  admiration  of 
all  who  faw  him;  his  immenfe  riches,  which  he  fpent 
with  oftentatious  profufion ;  the  public  feads  furnidicd  by 
him  to  the  people  ;  and  the  high  magnificence  in  which 
he  lived,  dazzled  the  eyes,  and  attraited  the  refpeft  and 
confidence,  of  his  fellow-citizens.  When,  '< o  all  thefe  ad¬ 
vantages,  are  added  his  admirable  eloquence,  and  his  an¬ 
gular  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war,  we  clearly  fee,  that  he 
snuft  eafily  become  the  idol  of  the  people.  His  faults 
were  overlooked  ;  thofe  airs  of  fuperiority,  which,  in  this 
republic,  would  have  been  accounted  criminal  in  any  other 
perfon,  were  excufed  in  him  ;  and  his  wild  exceffes  were 
called  by  the  iofter  name  of  youthful  frolics. 
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It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  he  exhibited*  the 
fird  proofs  of  his  bravefy  at  Potidea.  Having  been  flat¬ 
tered,  on  that  occafion,  with  predictions  of  his°foon  eclipf- 
ing  the  abled  generals  of  Greece,  he  conceived  a  deftre 
for  war  ;  and,  becoming  jealous  of  the  high  reputation  of 
Nicias,  he  exerted  his  utmod  efforts  to  prevent  the  peace 
concluded  by  that  wife  Athenian,  between  his  country¬ 
men  and  the  Lacedemonians,  from  taking  effeCf.  He  la¬ 
boured  underhand  to  detach  the  Argives  from  the  Spartan 
intereft,  and  to  exafperate  the  Athenians  againff:  the  Spar¬ 
tans,  on  account  of  the  latter  having  delivered  up  the 
fort  of  PanaChis  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  not  fortified 
as  it  ought  to  have  been  in  terms  of  the  treaty.  He  en¬ 
deavoured,  at  the  fame  time,  to  render  Nicias  fufpeCfed. 
While  thefe  intrigues  w  ere  going  on,  ambaffadors  from 
Sparta  arrived  at  Athens.  Alcibiades,  by  ftratagein,  or 
rather  by  a  piece  of  unjtiffifiable  roguery,  provoked  the 
people  to  Inch  a  degree  againff  the  ambaffadors,  that  they 
difmiffed  them  in  a  very  contumelious  manner.  The  am¬ 
baffadors  returned  to  Sparta,  full  of  indignation  at  the 
infolent  ufage  they  had  received  at  Athens  ;  and  the  war 
was  immediately  renewed.  The  Athenians  now  concluded 
an  alliance  with  the  Mantineans  and  Eleans,  named  Alci¬ 
biades  their  general,  and  fent  an  army  to  ravage  Laconia. 

Nicias  and  Alcibiades  enjoyed  between  them  all  autho¬ 
rity  in  Athens.  The  former  had  difgufted  the  people,  by 
oppofing  their  unreafonable  defires  ;  the  latter  had  pro¬ 
voked  them  by  his  haughty  behaviour  and  diffolute  life. 
Each  of  them,  however,  was  fupported  by  a  faction,  and 
they  reciprocally  ran  the  hazard  of  being  banilhed  by  of- 
tracifm.  For  Hyperbolus,  a  man  of  a  profligate  charac-- 
ter,  who  poffeffed  fome  influence  in  the  republic,  tiled 
every  art  to  irritate  the  people  againff:  them,  flattering 
himfelf  with  the  hope  of  fucceeding  to  the  place  and  pow¬ 
er  of  him  that  fhould  be  banilhed.  But  Nicias  and  Alci¬ 
biades,  uniting  their  interefts,  procured  the  baniffnuent  of 
Hyperbolus.  As  this  punifliment  of  oftraeifm  had  never 
before  been  employed  except  againff  perfons  of  fuperior 
merit  and  diftindtion,  it  fell  into  difufe  ever  after  this  time, 
on  account  of  its  having  been  exercifed  upon  fo  unworthy 
a  fubjeft.  Alcibiades,  in  the  mean  time,  indulged  him¬ 
felf  without  referve  in  his  pleafures.  The  luxury  and 
voluptuoufnefs  in  which  he  lived,  made  every  virtuous 
Athenian  afhamed.  He  was  engaged  in  a  continual  round 
of  feafting  and  debauchery  ;  and  the  wifer  fort  became 
apprehenfive,  left  by  means  of  his  extravagant  profufion 
to  the  people,  and  of  the  daily  (hows  with  which  he  en¬ 
tertained  them,  he  fhould  arrive  at  laft  at  fupreme  and 
abfolute  power,  and  become  their  tyrant. 

Since  the  death  of  Pericles,  the  .Athenians  had  main¬ 
tained  a  ftridt  alliance  with  the  Leontines  in  Sicily,  who, 
on  being  attacked  by  the  Syracufans,  had  fent  an  embaffy 
to  Athens,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  celebrated  orator 
Gorgias,  who  pleaded  the  caufe  of  the  Leontines  in  an 
oration  fo  elegant  and  pathetic,  that  the  requeft  of  the 
ambaffadors  was  complied  with  ;  and  the  Athenians  fent 
a  fleet  to  Rhegium  toaffiffthe  Leontines.  Next  year  they 
fent  thither  a  more  numerous  fleet  (till,  under  pretence  of 
aflifting  the  town  oppreffed  by  the  Syracufans,  bur,  in 
fa£l,  to  open  to  themfelves  a  way  to  the  conqueft  of  Sicily. 
Alcibiades,  by  his  harangues,  inffigated  the  Athenians 
(till  more  and  more  to  this  undertaking,  and  talked  of  no¬ 
thing  lefs  than  extending  the  conquefts  of  Athens  over 
Africa  and  Italy. 

While  the  minds  of  the  Athenians  were  full  of  thefe 
mighty  projects,  ambaffadors  arrived  from  the  Egiftians, 
to  implore  their  affiftance  againff  the  Selinontines,  who 
were  fupported  by  the  Syracufans  ;  offering,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  pay  the  troops  that  fhould  be  fent  to  their  affift¬ 
ance.  The  Athenians,  tempted  by  thefe  promifes,  nam¬ 
ed  Alcibiades,  Nicias,  and  Lamachus,  to  command  a  fleet 
deftined  to  fuccour  the  Egiftians.  Nicias  remonftrated 
againft  this  expedition  in  the  Itrongeft  terms,  and  painted 
out,  in  the  mod  lively  colours,  what  ruinous  confequences 
might  thence  refult  to  the  republic.  He  reprefented  to 
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tlie  Athenians,  that  they  had  but  too  many  enemies  on 
their  hands  already,  without  going  abroad  to  feek  for  more ; 
and  that,  though  they  were  hardly  beginning  to  recover 
from  the  misfortunes  occafioned  by  the  late  war  and  plague, 
they  were  wantonly  expofing  themfelves  to  a  greater  dan¬ 
ger  (fill.  Nicias,  in  this  harangue,  likewife  reflected  in¬ 
directly  on  the  luxury  of  Alcibiades,  who  had  now  car¬ 
ried  his  extravagance  to  an  incredible  pitch.  The  expence 
of  the  furniture  of  his  houfe,  and  of  his  retinue,  was  pro¬ 
digious.  His  table  was  as  fumptuous  as  that  of  any  prince ; 
and  he  contended  at  the  Olympic  games  with  (even  diffe¬ 
rent  fets  of  horfes".  To  fiipport  fo  expenfive  a  life,  it 
was  abfolutely  necefTary  for  him  to  poffefs  valf  funds ;  and 
Nicias  no  doubt  meant  to  infinuate,  that  Alcibiades  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  an  opportunity,  by  this  expedition,  to  re¬ 
pair  his  private  fortune,  which  muft  have  been  greatly 
diflipated  by  fuch  enormous  expences.  Alcibiades  an- 
fwered  the  harangue  of  Nicias,  by  telling  the  audience, 
that  his  magnificence  was  intended  to  reflect  honour  on  his 
country.  He  put  them  in  mind  of  his  fervices  to  the  com¬ 
monwealth.  He  affured  them  that  the  cities  of  Sicily  were 
fo  weary  of  the  opprefiion  of  their  petty  fovereigns,  that 
they  would  inftantly  open  their  gates  to  the  firlt  power 
which  (hould  appear  to  deliver  them  from  their  prefent 
flavery  ;  and  he  concluded  with  telling  them,  that  to  carry 
their  arms  abroad  was  the  fured  way  to  damp  the  cou¬ 
rage  of  their  enemies,  and  that  the  Athenians  muft  always' 
continue  matters  at  fea,  in  fpite  of  the  Lacedemonians. 
T  he  Athenians,  delighted  with  this  flattering  fpeech  of 
Alcibiades,  entirely  difregafded  that  of  Nicias,  who  was 
a  man  of  a  foft  pnfillanimous  difpofition,  and  of  an  irre- 
folute  temper.  They  therefore  perfifted  in  their  refo- 
lution  to  undertake  this  expedition,  and  began  to  make 
the  necefTary  preparations  for  it  with  the  utmoft  difpatch. 

Juft  as  the  Athenian  fleet  was  on  the  point  of  letting 
fail,  feveral  evil  prefages  fell  out  that  extremely  perplex¬ 
ed  the  minds  of  the  people.  Firft,  The  feaft  of  Adonis 
happened  about  this  time,  which  was  celebrated  by  the 
women,  uttering  piteous  groans  and  lamentations;  audit 
was  cuflomary  for  all  the  inhabitants  on  that  occafion  to 
wear  mourning.  Secondly,  The  flatues  of  Mercury,  one 
of  which  flood  before  the  entry  of  every  houfe,  were  all 
maimed  in  the  fa'ine  night,  and  the  author  of  this  piece  of 
facrilege  could  not  be  difcovered.  The  wild  libertine 
character  of  Alcibiades  expofed  him  to  fufpicions  of  ha¬ 
ving  been  concerned  in  this  mi  (chief.  But  the  affection 
entertained  for  him  by  the  foldiers  and  failors,  who  de¬ 
clared,  that  they  would  not  proceed  on  the  expedition  if 
the  fmallefl  violence  were  offered  to  his  perfon,  preferved 
him  at  prefent  from  any  trouble  on  that  head. 

Alcibiades  demanded  to  be  tried,  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  juflifying  himfelf  before  his  departure. 
But  the  people,  impatient  for  the  expedition  proceeding, 
obliged  him  to  fet  fail.  The  view  of  the  fleet  under  fail 
attracted  the  admiration  both  of  the  citizens  and  of  ftran- 
gers;  for  never  had  a  Angle  city  in  the  weftern  world  dif- 
played  fo  grand  and  magnificent  an  armament.  It  confid¬ 
ed  of  136  veffels,  carrying  6280  foldiers,  of  whom  the 
greater  part  were  heavy  armed.  Befides  th.efe,  there  were 
thirty  veffels  loaded  with  provifions;  and  the  whole  was 
attended  by  100  barks,  without  including  merchant-fliips, 
or  the  after- augmentations  of  the  fleet.  Befides  the  fea- 
forces,  there  was  a  body  of  troops  for  tiie  land-fervice, 
and  among  thefe  a  few  cavalry.  All  the  forces  were  equip¬ 
ped  in  the  mod  complete  manner  :  and,  upon  the  whole, 
there  could  hardly  be  a  grander  or  more  beautiful  exhibi¬ 
tion. 

When  the  troops  were  embarked,  the  whole  fleet,  on  a 
fignal  given  by  a  trumpet,  weighed  anchor,  attended  w  ith 
a  general  fliout  of  the  fpeftators,  pouring  out  their  mod 
earned  vows  for  the  fuccefs  of  their  fellow-citizens.  The 
fleet  directed  its  courfe  towards  Rhegium,  whither  they 
difpatched  fome  fliips  before  the  red,  to  fee  that  the  money 
promifed  by  the  Egidians  was  ready  ;  of  which,  however, 
shey  found  no  more  than  thirty  talents  provided.  Nicias 
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availed  himfelf  of  this  circumdance,  to  enforce  the  rea- 
fons  he  had  inlided  on  againd  the  expedition,  and  advifed 
to  terminate  the  difpute  between  the  Egidians  and  Seli- 
nontines  in  an  amicable  manner;  to  oblige  the  former  to 
fulfil  their  engagements ;  and  then  to  return  to  Athens. 
Alcibiades,  on  the  contrary,  faid  it  would  be  difgraceful 
to  return  without  performing  fome  fignal  exploit  with  fo 
powerful  an  armament;  that  they  ought  to  endeavour  to 
detach  the  Greeks  in  Sicily  from  their  connection  with  Sy- 
raeufe,  to  bring  them  over  to  their  own  party,  and,  after 
obtaining  from  them  reinforcements  both  of  troops-  and 
provifions,  to  attack  Syracufe.  Lamachus  advifed  to 
march  immediately  againd  Syracufe.  But  the  opinion  of 
Alcibiades  prevailed.  They  therefore  continued  their 
courfe  for  Sicily,  where  Alcibiades  reduced  Catana. 

Let  us  now  look  back  to  Athens.  The  enemies  of  Al¬ 
cibiades,  intent  alone  on  gratifying  their  refentment,  with¬ 
out-regarding  the  public  intered,  took  advantage  of  his 
abfence  to  renew  againd  him  an  accufation  of  having  in  a 
debauch  profaned  the  myderies  of  Proferpine  and  Ceres; 
and  they  profccuted  the  accufation  with  the  mod  invete¬ 
rate  malice  and  animofity.  Many  perfons  were  accufed, 
and  thrown  into  prifon,  without  being  even  permitted  to 
be  heard  ;  and  a  velfe!  was  difpatched  to  bring  Alcibiades 
to  dand  trial  before  the  people.  <#To  this  he  apparently 
confented,  and  went  011-board  the  galley  ;  but  on  arriving 
at  Tliuriinn  he  difappeared.  Not  having  therefore  obey¬ 
ed  the  fummons,  within  the  limited  time,  he  was  condemn¬ 
ed  to  death  for  contumacy,  and  his  efteCts  confifcated.  Ni¬ 
cias  finding  himfelf,  by  the  abfence  of  Alcibiades,  inveded 
with  the  foie  command,  managed  matters  in  that  flow  irre- 
folute  manner  that  was  natural  to  him,  wading  the  ardour 
of  the  army  in  fatiguing  infignificant  marches  along  the 
coads;  and  at  lad  he  retired  to  Catana,  without  perform¬ 
ing  any  greater  exploit  than  ruining  a  fmall  village. 

Alcibiades,  arriving  at  Argos,  applied  to  the  Spartans 
for  permiflion  to  live  in  their  city,  and  under  their  pro¬ 
tection ;  making  them  in  return  an  offer  of  his  bed  fervi¬ 
ces.  The  Spartans,  overjoyed  to  have  in  their  power  fo 
able  a  general  of  their  enemy,  received  him  with  the  high- 
eft  marks  of  good-will  and  edeem.  Here,  by  the  Angular 
faculty  he  poflefled  of  accommodating  himfelf  tb  the  way 
of  life  of  every  country  in  which  he  had  occafion  to  live, 
lie  imitated,  with  the  greateft  eafe,  the  Spartan  tempe¬ 
rance  and  aufterity,  and'by  that  means  quickly  gained  their 
affeftion.  The  Syractifans,  in  the  mean  time,  made  vigo¬ 
rous  preparations  for  an  obdinate  defence,  and  began  to 
upbraid  the  Athenians  for  remaining  fhut  up  in  Catana- 
Nicias,  dung  with  thefe  reproaches,  refolved  at  lad  to  at¬ 
tack  Syracufe  by  fea  and  land. 

As  this  liege  of  Syracufe  is  one  of  the  mod  remarkable 
recorded  in  liidory,  it  is  proper,  in  a  very  few  words,  to 
give  fome  idea  of  the  fituation  of  that  city.  It  was  ori¬ 
ginally  founded  by  Archias  the  Corinthian,  ontheeadern 
coad  of  Sicily.  It  had  a  greater  and  leder  harbour;  the 
circumference  of  the  greater  being  about  fix  miles.  The 
town  itfelf  was  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  and  powerful 
poflefled  by  the  Greeks;  and  confided  of  three  principal 
divifions:  id,  Theifland,  called  Ortygia,  which  was  fepa- 
rated  from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  fea. 
This  quarter  was  every  where  drongly  fortified  in  the  fa- 
fh ion  of  thofe  times,  and  might  therefore  be  regarded  as 
the  citadel  of  Syracufe.  The  fecond  divifion,  Acradinat 
dood  on  the  main  land  neared  to  the  little  drait  that  bound¬ 
ed  Ortygia,  with  which  it  communicated  by  abridge  over 
that  drait.  This  formed  the  body  of  the  city.  Tyche,  the 
third  great  divifion,  adjoined  to  Acradina  on  the  land  fide ; 
and  a  mafs  of  building  or  fortification,  named  Hexapilus, 
commanded  the  accefs  to  Tyche.  Beyond  and  contiguous 
to  Hexapilus  was  the  large  fuburb  of  Epipolis ,  fituated  for 
the  mod  part  on  a  deep  eminence.  The  whole  united 
formed  perhaps  one  of  the  mod  extenfive  cities  at  that 
time  in  the  world.  See  Syracuse. 

The  fird  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  fleet  in 
Sicily,  which  happened  in  414  B.  C.  produced  the  greateft 
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confternation  among  the  Syracufans,  who  immediately  ap- 
plied  themfelves,  with  the  utmoft  diligence,  to  make  the 
neceffary  preparations  for  repelling  the  attack  of  the  ene¬ 
my.  The  backwardnefs  of  Nicias  contributed'  not  a  little 
to  revive  the  courage  of  the  Syracufans ;  a  party  of  whofe 
horfe  approached  to  the  very  fkirtsof  the  Athenian  camp. 
Nicias,  not  daring  to  difembark  his  troops  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy  prepared  to  receive  them,  procured  falfe  intelli¬ 
gence  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Syracufans,  who  in  confe- 
quence  thereof,  hoping  to  furprife  his  camp,  marched  all 
their  forces  towards  Catana.  But  Nicias,  in  the  mean 
time,  reimbarked  his  men,  and,  failing  towards  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Syracnfe,  effected  a  landing  at  Olympia,  and 
there  pitched  his  camp. 

The  Syracufan  troops,  finding  themfelves  deceived,  re¬ 
turned  to  Syracnfe,  and  drew  themfelves  up  in  battle  or¬ 
der  before  the  walls  of  the  city.  Nicias  did  not  decline 
the  combat,  which  proved  long  and  obllinate.  The  Sy¬ 
racufans,  however,  were  at  laft  obliged  to  give  ground, 
and  under  cover  of  their  cavalry  to  retreat  into  the  city. 
The.  Athenians,  being  too  weak  to  attack  the  city,  failed 
back  to  Catana,  where  they  took  up  their  winter-quarters, 
intending  to  return  to  Syracnfe  in  the  fpring.  But,  being 
in  want  both  of  money  and  provifions,  they  font  to  Athens 
for  both.  The  Syracufens,  in  the  mean  time,  acquiring 
frefh  courage,  chofe  for  "teir  general  Hermocrates,  a  man 
of  diftirigui Hied  bravery,  and  very  (kilful  in  the  art  of  war. 
By  his  advice,  they  difpatched  ambaftadors  to  Corinth  and 
Sparta  to  renew  their  former  alliances,  and  to  beg  aftilt- 
ance;  which  accordingly  they  obtained.  Alcibiades,  who 
was  then  at  Sparta,  meditating  vengeance  againft  his  un¬ 
grateful  countrymen,  fupported  the  requeft  of  the  Syra¬ 
cufans,  and  p'erfuaded  the  Lacedemonians  to  fend  Gylip- 
pus  as  general  into  Sicily,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  make 
a  diverfion  to  the  Athenian  arms,  by  attacking  them  in 
Attica.  The  Syracufans,  in  the  mean  time,  were  dili¬ 
gently  fortifying  their  city.  They  raifed  a  wall  along  one 
fide  of  the  fuburb  of  Epipolis,  and,  getting  intelligence 
that  the  Athenians  were  at  Naxus,  ordered  their  army  to 
march  and  burn  the  Athenian  camp  at  Catana. 

Nicias,  having  received  300  talents,  and  a  reinforcement 
of  feme  troops  of  horfe,  advanced  towards  Syracnfe. 
Though  this  general  was  very  flow  in  entering  upon  ac¬ 
tion,  yet,  when  once  in  motion,  he  proceeded  with  much 
fpirit  and  diligence.  Sailing  from  Catana,  he  arrived  with¬ 
in  lefs  than  a  mile  of  Epipolis;  and,  having  there  landed 
his  forces,  he  retired  with  the  fleet  towards  Thapfus,  a 
part  of  Syracnfe  that  forms  a  peninfula,  of  which  he  flint 
up  the  entry.  A  body  of  Syracufans,  to  the  number  of 
700  men,  having  attacked  the  Athenians,  were  repul  fed, 
after  lofing  300  of  their  number  on  the  fpot.  The  victors 
ereCted  a  trophy,  and  formed  the  defign  of  throwing  up 
a  fortification  on  the  higheft  part  of  the  Epipolis.  Nicias, 
at  the  fame  time,  received  a  reinforcement  of  300  horfe 
from  the  Egiftians,  which,  joined  to  250  lately  fent  him 
from  Athens,  and  the  few  he  had  before,  formed  all  toge¬ 
ther  a  body  of  650  cavalry.  Encouraged  by  this  afliflance, 
he  raifed  a  line  of  circumvallation  on  the  Tyche  fide,  to 
fhut  up  the  city  all  the  way  from  Tyche  to  the  fea  on  the 
north.  This  work  advanced  very  brifkly,  in  fpite  of  the 
repeated  attacks  made  by  the  Syracufans,  in  one  of  which 
their  cavalry  was  routed.  The  Syracufans,  on  the  other 
hand,  began  to  ereCt  a  fortification  that  might  prevent  the 
Athenians  from  carrying  on  their  line  of  circumvallation. 
But  the  Athenians  attacked  thofe  who  guarded  it,  purfued 
them  into  the  city,  and  then  deftroyed  the  fortification. 
Having  completed  the  line  along  the  north  fide,  the  Athe¬ 
nians  proceeded  to  conftruCt  another  that  might  complete¬ 
ly  (hut  up  the  city.  The  Syracufans,  to  prevent  their  ex¬ 
tending  this  fecond  wall  to  the  fea. fide,  threw  up  a  ditch 
acrofs  a  marfli,  and  lined  it  with  pallifadoes;  but  the  A- 
thenians,  defeending  fuddenly  from  Epipolis,  filled  up  the 
ditch.  On  this  occafion  they  had  an  engagement  with  the 
Syracufans,  in  which  they  were  at  firft  fuccefsful ;  but,  in 
attempting  to  cut  off  the  flight  of  fche  enemy,  their  right 
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wing  was  charged  by  the  Syracufan  cavalry,  and  thrown 
into  diferder;  and  Lantachus,  advancing  to  its  afliflance 
with  the  Argive  auxiliaries,  was  killed.  The  Syracufans, 
animated  by  this  advantage,  determined  to  attack  the 
Athenian  fort  on  Epipolis.  But  Nicias,  though  then  fick, 
faved  it  by  a  flratagem  ;  giving  orders  to  fet  the  wood  be¬ 
tween  the  entrenchments  on  fire  ;  the  flames  of  which  de¬ 
terred  the  Syracufans  from  their  enterprife. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Athenian  fleer,  which  lay  at  an¬ 
chor  at  Thapfus,  having  received  orders  to  come  before 
the  city,  entered  the  large  harbour,  and  obliged  the  Syra¬ 
cufans  to  fhut  themfelves  up  within  the  walls.  The  Athe¬ 
nians,  not  fatisned  with  their  fortifications  on  the  top  of 
Epipolis,  threyv  up  two  walls  at  the  bottom  of  it,  one  for 
a  defence  againft  the  Syracufans  within  the  city,  and  the 
other  againft  their  army,  which  was  encamped  without  the 
walls.  When  all  thefe  works  were  completed,  Nicias  en¬ 
tertained  the  moft  fanguine  hopes  of  taking  Syracnfe;  and 
his  expectations  were  confirmed  on  his  being  joined  by  fc- 
veral  of  the  Hates  of  Sicily,  and  receiving  a  frefh  fupply 
of  provifions.  The  Syracufans  now  looked  upon  them¬ 
felves  as  loft  ;  and  a  rumour  prevailed,  that  the  Athenians 
were  become  mafters  of  the  whole  ifland.  But  the  arri¬ 
val  of  Gylippus,  with  fuccours  from  Lacedemon,  gave  a 
new  turn  to  their  affairs. 

Nicias,  from  too  great  a  confidence  in  his  own  ftrength, 
was  not  at  all  alarmed  at  his  arrival,  nor  took  any  trouble 
to  oppofe  his  landing.  The  event,  however,  was  deci- 
five ;  for  Syracnfe  was  capable  of  making  no  farther  re- 
fiftance,  and  its  citizens  were  confulting  about  the  articles 
of  capitulation,  when  they  received  notice,  that  Gylippus 
was  come  to  their  affiftance  with  feveral  galleys.  They 
immediately  fent  out  a  body  of  troops  to  cover  his  land¬ 
ing;  which  was  no  feoner  effected,  than  they  advanced  in 
order  of  battle  towards  Epipolis.  The  Athenians,  tho’ 
taken  unprepared,  made  difpofitions  for  fighting ;  but,  in 
their  confufion,  Gylippus  attacked  the  fortification  on  the 
top  of  Epipolis,  and  carried  it  by  affault.  Nicias’s  Whole 
hope  being  now  confined  to  his  naval  force,  he  thought  it 
neceffary  to  fortify  the  promontory  of  Plemmyrus,  which 
narrows  the  entrance  into  the  great  harbour,  and  for  that 
purpofe  ereCted  on  it  three  different  forts.  But  a  large 
detachment  of  his  foldiers  and  failors,  haying  gone  in  queft 
of  wood  and  water,  were  intercepted  by  the  enemy's  horfe. 
Gylippus,  on  his  part,  completed  the  fortification  which 
had  been  begun  by  the  Syracufans;  and  daily  offered  bat¬ 
tle  to  the  Athenians.  He  was  beaten  in  the  firft  engage¬ 
ment,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  narrownefs  of  his  ground. 
But,  having  next  day  drawn  up  his  men  on  a  more  exten- 
five  fpot,  he  charged  the  left  wing  of  the  Athenian  army, 
broke  them,  and  purfued  them  to  their  camp.  This  fuc- 
cefs  raifed  the  courage  of  the  Syracufans,  whofe  horfe  fal- 
lied  out  upon  the  enemy,  and  took  feveral  prifoners.  Af¬ 
ter  this  victory,  they  fitted  out  feme  galleys,  and  fent  to 
Lacedemon  and  Corinth  to  implore  frefh  fuccours. 

Nicias,  finding  his  troops  diminifliing  every  day,  wrote 
to  Athens  a  very  prefling  letter,  in  which  he  pathetically 
deferibed  the  ruinous  condition  of  his  galleys,  and  the 
alarming  decreafe  both  of  his  failors  and  foldiers  by  mor¬ 
tality,  and  by  the  ufual  operations  of  war  ;  the  latter  chief¬ 
ly  occafioned  by  the  fuperiority  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry. 
He  likewife  informed  his  countrymen,  that  Gylippus  was 
employing  every  artifice  to  unite  againft  them  all  the  ftates 
of  the  ifland  :  and  he  concluded  with  intreating  them  ei¬ 
ther  to  recal  him,  or  to  fend  out  anotlver  armament  as  pow¬ 
erful  as  the  firft,  with  money  and  provifions  in  proportion; 
and,  in  any  event,  to  look  out  for  a  fucceffor  to  him  in  the 
command,  his  infirmities  incapacitating  him  to  difeharge 
that  duty  any  longer.  This  letter  fpread  an  univerfal  de¬ 
jection  over  Athens.  After  feveral  deliberations,  they 
appointed  two  officers,  Menander  and  Euthydemus,  as  af- 
fiftants  only  to  Nicias,  not  to  fuperfede  him  in  the  com¬ 
mand  ;  and  other  two,  Eurymedon  and  Demofthenes, 
to  fupply  the  place  of  Lamachus.  Eurymedon  fet  out 
before  the  reft  with  ten  galleys,  and  feme  money. 
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The  Lacedemonians,  in  tlie  mean  time,  under  their  king 
Agis,  made  a  frelb  incurtion  into  Attica,  laid  wade  the 
country,  and  fortified  Decelia,  an  important  port,  within 
■eighteen  miles  of  Athens,  whence  they  commanded  the 
whole  country,  and  prevented  the  Athenians  irom  work¬ 
ing  their  filver  mines,  or  deriving  any*advantage  from  their 
lands,  which  they  durft  not  labour.  To  add  (fill  farther 

•  to  the  didrefs  of  the  Athenians,  they  were  obliged  to 
watch  day  and  night,  being  kept  in  a  continual  alarm  by 
the  daily  incurfions  of  the  enemy.  Befides,  as  all  provi- 
fions,  before  arriving  at  the  city,  were  brought  a  great  way 
about,  they  became  very  dear;  and  many  of  their  Haves 
deferted  to  the  enemy  for  want  of  food.  Money,  too,  was 
very  fcarce,  neither  their  mines  nor  lands  yielding  them 
any  thing.  On  the  whole,  the  Athenians  found  themfelves 
in  a  mod  diftrelsful  fituation. 

Gvlippus,  in  the  interim,  having  raifed  in  Sicily  a  great 
number  of  recruits  for  their  army,  perfuaded  the  Syracu- 
fans  to  exert  all  their  refources  in  the  equipment  of  a  pow¬ 
erful  fleet,  that  they  might  be  able  to  attack  their  enemies 
both  by  lea  and  land.  In  a  very  little  time  eighty  Syra- 
cufan  galleys  appearing  off  Plemmyrus,  the  Athenians 
got  on-board  their  fleet,  and  failed  againd  the  enemy.  A 
very  obftinate  engagement  enfued,  which  however  was 
not  decilive  for  either  party.  But  Gylippus,  in  the  mean 
time  attacked  the  forts  on  Plemmyrus,  and  carried  them 
by  aflault,  after  killing  many  Athenian  foldiers,  and  ta¬ 
king  feveral  prifoners.  In  thefe  forts  Gylippus  found  a 
good  deal  of  money  and  ammunition,  with  the  furniture 
of  a  great  number  of  galleys;  and,  by  putting  the  Syra- 
cufans  in  poflelTion  of  that  important  pod,  he  rendered  it 
difficult  for  Nicias  to  receive  any  convoys.  The  Athe¬ 
nians,  therefore,  were  feized  with  great  condernation.  But 
the  Syracufans  received  about  this  time  a  confiderable 
check;  for,  their  fliips  having  fallen  foul  of  one  another 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Idler  harbour,  the  Athenians  at¬ 
tacked  them,  funk  eleven  of  them,  and  difperfed  the  red. 
In  memory  of  this  victory,  the  Athenians  erected  a  trophy 
on  a  fmall  ifland. 

Several  other  infignificant  engagements,  which  it  would 
be  tedious  to  recount,  happened  between  the  two  parties. 
The  Syracufans,  however,  confidering  that  it  would  be 
prudent  for  them  to  hazard  another  battle  before  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  reinforcements  expedited  by  the  enemy  from 
Athens,  began  to  prepare  themfelves  for  it  with  all  poflible 
diligence.  Nicias,  on  the  contrary,  fenfible  how  dange¬ 
rous  it  was  to  venture  another  engagement,  his  men  being; 
fo  much  diminifhed  in  point  of  numbers,  and  exhauded 
With  fatigue,  refolved  to  decline  fighting  till  the  expedted 
aflidance  fhould  arrive.  But  Menander  and  Euthydemus, 
actuated  by  jealoufy  againd  Nicias,  maintained,  that  the 
honour  and  reputation  of  Athens  would  differ  by  their 
declining  the  combat ;  and  they  infided  with  fuch  obflina- 
cy  on  his  giving  battle,  that  Nicias  was  forced  to  comply. 
The  fleets  at  fird  only  engaged  in  fmall  fkirmifiies.  But, 
towards  the  end  of  the  third  day,  the  Syracufans,  after 
making  a  feint  of  retiring,  as  they  had  done  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  days,  turned  fuddenly  upon  the  Athenians,  who 
being  thus  taken  unawares,  and  not  having  time  to  form, 
were  obliged  to  fly,  after  lofing  feven  galleys,  and  a  great 
number  of  foldiers.  The  miferable  (dilation ,  to  which 
Nicias  faw  his  affairs  now  reduced,  by  differing  himfelf  to 
be  over-ruled  by  his  colleagues,  threw  him  into  defpair. 

The  day  after  the  battle,  the  expended  Athenian  fleet, 
confiding  of  feventy-three  galleys,  commanded  by  Demof- 
tlienes,  all  richly  ornamented,  and  carrying  8000  foldiers, 
came  in  fight,  and  advanced  with  an  air  of  triumph.  The 
Syracufans  were  confounded  at  their  appearance,  believing 
the  refources  of  the  Athenians  to  be  inexhaudible,  and 
that  they  were  to  be  expofed  to  greater  calamities  than 
ever.  Demodhenes  refolved  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  con- 
ffeVnation  into  which  his  arrival  had  thrown  the  Syracu- 
fans,  flattering  himfelf  with  the  perfuafion  of  taking  the 
city  at  once.  But  his  defign  was  raffi.  Nicias  represented 
to  him  in  vain,  that  the  Syracufans,  being  reduced  to  the 
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laft  extremity  for  want  of  money  and  provifians,  would 
very  foon  furrender;  which  he  knew  certainly  by  the  in¬ 
formation  of  fome  perfons  within  the  town,  who  advifed 
him  to  wait  patiently  a  little  longer.  But,  as  he  did  not 
choofe  to  mention  thofe  from  whom  he  received  this  intel¬ 
ligence,  his  remondrances  were  difregaraed;  for  not  only 
Demodhenes  and  the  other  commanders,  but  even  the  in  ¬ 
ferior  officers,  believed  this  opinion  of  Nicias  to  be  entire¬ 
ly  fuggefted  by  fear.  Demodhenes  even  proceeded  to  up¬ 
braid  his  backwardnefs  ;  his  reproaches  were  applauded 
by  the  red,  and  all  difcovered  the  utmod  impatience  for 
fighting. 

Demodhenes  immediately  refolved  to  attack  Epipolis. 
Having  led  thither  all  his  forces  at  night,  he  himfelf  be¬ 
gan  the  attack  of  the  entrenchments,  killed  thofe  who 
guarded  them,  and  at  the  fame  time  repul  fed  the  troops 
that  had  Tallied  out  upon  him  from  the  city.  The  Athe¬ 
nians,  animated  by  their  fuccefs,  hurried  forward  in  dif- 
order,  and  bore  down  every  thing  that  oppofed  them.  But 
the  Boeotian  troops  unexpectedly  hopped  their  career,  and, 
attacking  them  with  levelled  (pears,  put  them  to  flight, 
and  made  a  great  daughter.  The  whole  army  was  feized 
with  a  panic,  which  was  increafed  by  tlie  darknefs  of  the 
night.  Some  in  their  flight  fell  from  the  tops  of  the  rocks, 
and  were  dalhed  in  pieces ;  others  wandered  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  were  either  killed  or  taken  by  the  Syracufan  horfe. 
Upon  this  occafion  the  Athenians  are  faid  to  have  lod  up¬ 
wards  of  2000  men.  This  grievous  difader  entirely  dif- 
couraged  the  Athenians;  whofe  number,  too,  was  conti¬ 
nually  diminilhing  by  the  difeafes  that  prevailed  in  the  ar¬ 
my,  occadoned  by  the  unwholefome  vapours  of  a  moral's 
near  to  which  the  army  was  encamped.  Demodhenes 
therefore  advifed  to  raife  the  liege  immediately.  But  Ni¬ 
cias,  though  of  the  fame  opinion,  thought  an  abrupt  de¬ 
parture  would  but  expofe  their  weaknefs  too  much;  and 
that,  at  any  rate,  they  ought  to  wait  for  orders  from  Athens. 
On  this  point  Demodhenes  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  his 
colleague.  But  Gylippus  having,  in  the  mean  time,  brought 
a  frefli  fupply  of  troops  to  the  aid  of  the  Syracufans,  the' 
apprehendons  of  the  Athenians  were  fo  much  increafed, 
that  they  refoived  to  depart  immediately.  The  Syracu¬ 
fans,  getting  notice  of  this  refolution,  prepared  to  attack 
them  by  fea  and  land.  They  fell  fird  upon  their  entrench¬ 
ments,  which  they  carried  ;  and  then  their  galleys  failed 
againd  thofe  of  the  Athenians,  Eurymedon  having  fepa- 
rated  himfelf  from  the  red  of  the  fleet,  with  an  intention 
to  furround  the  Syracufans,  was  purfued  by  them  to  the 
bottom  of  the  gulf,  defeated,  and  killed,  and  the  galleys 
under  his  command  were  driven  on  fliore.  But  Gylippus, 
having  attacked  the  Athenian  foldiers  as  they  were  making 
their  efcape  out  of  the  galleys  to  the  hied,  was  repulfed 
with  lofs.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  Syracufans 
took  poffelfion  of  eighteen  of  thole  galleys,  after  cutting 
off  their  crews. 

This  btow  threw  the  Athenians  into  the  deeped  dejec¬ 
tion.  The  Syracufans,  on  the  other  hand,  promiled  them¬ 
felves  a  complete  conqued  over  their  enemies ;  and  began 
to  devife  new  obdacles  to  their  departure  ;  for  which  pur- 
pofe  they  Unit  up  the  mouth  of  the  great  harbour  with 
iron  chains.  The  Athenians,  finding  themfelves  thus  hem¬ 
med  in,  and  draitened  for  provifions,  refolved  to  hazard 
another  fea-fight.  With  tiiis  view  Nicias  embarked  the 
flower  of  his  foot-foldiers  on-board  1 10  galleys,  and  drew 
up  the  red  of  his  troops  along  the  (bore.  The  generals 
on  both  Tides,  after  tiling  the  mod  powerful. arguments  to 
encourage  their  men,  led  them  on  to  .the  engagement,  which 
proved  extremely  bloody.  The  Athenians  advancing  to 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour  to  break  the  chains,  and  the  Sy¬ 
racufans  likewite  hurrying  thither  to  prevent  them,  the 
galleys  were  lb  crowded  together,  that  they  could  neither 
move  backwards  nor  forwards,  nor  fight  in  any  fort  of  or¬ 
der,  and  the  battle  grew  extremely  furious.  Nothing  was 
to  be  feen  but  the  ruins  of  (hips’,  and  numbers  of  dead 
bodies.  The  uproar  and  cqnfiYlioii  was  fo  great,  that  the 
orders  of  the  commanders  could  no  more  be  heard.  The 
6  R  Athenians 
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Athenians  ftill  endeavoured  to  break  the  chain,  and  their 
enemies  to  defend  it.  At  laft,  however,  after  a  very  long 
and  obftinate  conteft,  the  Athenian  fleet  was  driven  on- 
fliore  by  the  enemy,  and  vidtory  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Syracufans.  The  unfortunate  Athenians,  not  daring  to 
attempt  the  paffage  a  'fecond  time,  had  now  no  other  re- 
fource  left,  than  to  retreat  in  the  night  by  land,  and  to 
abandon  their  fleet  to  the  enemy.  Harmocrates  gueffed 
their  delign,  and  procured  falfe  intelligence  to  be  convey¬ 
ed  to  Nicias,  of  the  enemy  having  feized  the  paffes.  The 
Athenians,  therefore,  inftead  of  fetting  out  in  the  night, 
delayed  their  march  till  the  fecond  day  after;  fo  that  in 
the  interval  the  Syracufans  had  time  really  to  poffefs  them- 
felves  of  the  moft  difficult  paffes,  to  break  down  the  brid¬ 
ges,  and  to  pod  their  cavalry  along  the  plain. 

The  departure  of  the  Athenians  exhibited  one  of  the 
moft  melancholy  fcenes  that  can  well  be  imagined ;  being 
obliged  to  leave  behind  them  their  tick  and  wounded,  who 
conjured  them  by  every  tender  name  to  carry  them  with 
them,  and  called  on  the  gods  to  witnefs  the  cruelty  of  their 
fellow-foldiers.  Terror  appeared  in  every  countenance. 
Nicias,  though  worn  out  with  licknefs,  and  deprived  of 
common  necelfaries,  exerted  his  utmoft  efforts  to  keep  up 
their  drooping  fpirits  ;  telling  them  that  they  were  ftill  for¬ 
midable  by  their  numbers,  and  that  fortune  muft  at  laft 
ceafe  to  perfecute  them.  The  army  was  difpofed  in  two 
different  columns;  and  the  retreat  was  at  firft  conducted 
with  pretty  good  order.  But,  being  able  to  difcover  no 
free  paflage,  the  troops  were  continually  galled  by  the  Sy- 
racufan  cavalry.  Their  provilions  failing  in  the  mean 
time,  they  altered  their  plan,  and  refolved  to  march  in  the 
night.  This  expedient  proved  fatal  to  them.  For  one 
half  of  the  rear  guard,  with  Demofthenes  at  their  head, 
having  loft  their  way  in  the  dark,  v-ere  next  day  overtaken 
by  the  Syracufans,  who  furrounded  and  attacked  them  in 
a  narrow  defile.  The  Athenians,  however,  defended  them- 
felves  with  the  moft  defperate  bravery,  till,  exhaufted  with 
hunger  and  fatigue,  they  were  at  length  compelled  to  fur- 
jender  at  difcretion,  together  with  Demofthenes  their  com¬ 
mander,  though  amounting  ftill  to  about  6000  men. 

Nicias,  after  palling  a  river,  and  encamping  on  a  riling 
ground,  was  likewife  overtaken  by  the  enemy,  who  order¬ 
ed  him  to  lay  down  his  arms.  In  this  fituation  he  offered 
to  deliver  them  hoftages,  as  a  fecurity  for  his  repaying  them 
all  the  expences  they  had  incurred  by  the  war,  provided 
they  would  permit  him  and  his  men  to  depart  from  Sicily. 
The  Syracufans  rejected  his  propofals,  and  immediately 
attacked  his  troops,  who  ftill  defended  themfelves  with 
great  bravery-  Arriving  at  laft  at  the  river  Affinarus,  his 
fbldiers,  half  dead  with  thirft,  greedily  plunged  into  it  to 
drink.  But  the  Syracufans,  immediately  renewing  the  at¬ 
tack,  entered  the  river  along  with  the  Athenians,  and  cut 
them  off  w  hile  quenching  their  thirft.  Nicias,  feeing  this 
daughter,  agreed  to  furrender  himfelf  to  Gylippus,  if  he 
would  fpare  the  reft  of  his  men.  They  were  accordingly 
all  taken  prifoners,  and  conducted  into  the  city  in  triumph. 
This  happened  in  413  B.  C. 

Next  day  the  Syracufans  deliberated  about  the  fate  of  the 
prifoners.,  and  their  two  commanders.  Diodes  advifed  to 
confine  the  other  prifoners  in  the  public  prifons,  and  to 
put  the  two  generals  to  death.  This  laft  article  (hocked 
the  wiferpartof  the  citizens  extremely  ;  and  one  of  them, 
named  Nickolaus ,  a  venerable  old  man,  mounting  the  fpeak- 
er’s  place,  pronounced  a  moft  pathetic  and  (enlible  fpeech, 
telling  his  countrymen,  that  fuch  a  grofs  ad  of  inhumani¬ 
ty  muft  make  them  abhorred  and  detefted  by  all  nations, 
more  efpecially  as  the  gods  had  already  fufficiently  punifh- 
ed  the  Athenians.  This  fpeech,  which  was  enforced  by 
many  other  powerful  arguments,  made  a  great  impreffion 
upon  the  citizens,  who  feemed  to  be  mercifully  difpofed, 
till  fome  of  them,  who  were  more  exafperated  than  the  reft 
againft  the  Athenians  by  the  lofsof  children  and  relations, 
(food  up,  and  reprefented  in  the  ftrongeft  colours  the  num- 
berlefs  miferies  brought  upon  their  country  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians.  The  recital  of  thofe  miferies  fo  inflamed  the  re- 
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fentment  of  the  people,  that  they  jnftantly  followed  the 
advice  of  Diodes,  and  condemned  to  death  the  two  Athe¬ 
nian  commanders;  who  w’ere  executed  accordingly.  The 
tragical  fate  of  thofe  two  unhappy  generals  was  commife- 
rated  by  every  moderate  perfon,  particularly  that  of  Nicias, 
who  had  always  oppofed  this  fatal  expedition.  The  reft 
of  the  prifoners  were  confined  in  the  public  prifons,  where 
they  underwent  the  cruelleft  hardfhips,  receiving  every 
day  a  very  fmall  allowance  of  only  meal  and  water  for  fuf- 
tenance.  At  the  end  of  eight  months,  they  were  taken 
out  of  thofe  dungeons,  and  fold  for  (laves. 

We  may  eafily  conceive  the  confternation  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  when  they  heard  of  the  miferable  event  of  the  Si¬ 
cilian  expedition,  and  the  entire  ruin  both  of  their  army 
and  fleet.  This  unfortunate  enterprife  gave  a  fatal  blow 
to  their  power.  Never  before  had  they  been  reduced  to 
fo  diftrefsful  a  fituation,  without  money,  without  any  ar¬ 
my,  without  a  fleet.  However,  after  having  vented  their 
refentment  againft  thofe  who  had  been  principally  inftru- 
mental  in  engaging  them  in  that  expedition,  they  refumed 
their  courage,  u(ed  every  means  to  procure  money,  and 
applied  themfelves  with  all  poffible  diligence  to  equip  a 
new  fleet.  But  their  difficulties  and  misfortunes  continued 
to  multiply  upon  them.  Their  Greek  allies,  particularly 
thofe  of  Euboea,  Chios,  and  Lefbos,  weary  of  furnifhing 
contributions  to  carry  on  the  war,  thought  this  difafter 
prefented  them  with  a  favourable  opportunity  forafferting 
their  independency,  and  throwing  oft'  the  Athenian  yoke. 
They  applied  therefore  to  the  Lacedemonians  to  take  them 
under  their  protection.  But  this  was  not  all.  Tiffapher- 
nes,  the  Perfian  governor  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  provoked  at 
the  oppofition  made  by  the  Athenians  to  his  levying  the 
ufual  contributions  in  his  province,  promifed  to  furniffi  the 
Lacedemonians  with  the  neceffary  expences  of  their  war¬ 
like  preparations,  to  incite  them  to  proceed  againft  the 
Athenians  with  more  diligence  and  alacrity  ;  and  Pliarna- 
bazus,  the  Perfian  governor  of  the  Hellefpont,  made  them 
a  like  offer.  Alcibiades,  however,  perfuaded  the  Lacede¬ 
monians  to  rejeCt  the  propofals  of  Tifi'aphernes.  That  fa¬ 
mous  Athenian  had  been  long  uniformly  employed  in  plot¬ 
ting  mifchief  againft  his  countrymen,  in  revenge  of  their 
unjuft  treatment  of  him  ;  and  with  that  view  he  had  made 
a  journey  to  Chios,  and  had  prevailed  on  feveral  cities  of 
Ionia  to  revolt.  Nothing  was  done  in  Sparta  but  by  the 
interpofition  of  Alcibiades.  But  his  exorbitant  power  in 
that  city  at  laft  drew  upon  him  the  jealoufy  of  its  king  Agis, 
and  the  principal  Spartans,  who  devifed  a  plan  for  the  de- 
ftruCtion  of  fo  aCtive  an  adverfary. 

Alcibiades,  informed  of  his  danger,  fled  to  Sardis,  and 
put  himfelf  under  the  protection  of  Tiffaphernes.  His 
engaging  manners,  and  the  charms  of  his  converfation, 
foon  procured  him  the  friendffiip  of  that  fatrap,  who,  tho’ 
of  a  haughty  difpofition,  freely  communicated  all  his  fe- 
crets  to  Alcibiades.  But  of  what  value  are  wit,  bravery, 
and  the  fined  exterior  accompli fhments,  when  they  cover 
a  bad  heart  ?  Alcibiades,  on  this  occafion,  (hewed  himfelf 
to  be  a  man  of  no  principle,  and  void  of  all  affeCtion  for 
his  country.  He  advifed  Tiffaphernes  to  keep  up  the  ani- 
mofity  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  and  to  affift  them 
againft  each  other,  that  they  might  exhauft  their  refour- 
ces  in  their  mutual  deftruCtion,  and  fo  become  in  the  end 
an  eafy  prey  to  the  Perfian  monarch.  Tiffaphernes  adopt¬ 
ed  this  plan ;  and,  from  that  time  forward,  the  Perfians, 
who  durft  not  now  attack  the  Greeks  with  open  force,  em¬ 
ployed  their  money  and  influence  to  foment  quarrels  among 
the  different  dates ;  fending  confiderable  fums  fometimes 
to  Athens,  fometimes  to  Sparta,  as  the  neceftities  of  each 
required,  to  keep  the  balance  even  between  the  two,  and 
to  enable  them  to  ruin  each  other. 

The  Athenians,  hearing  of  the  great  credit  of  Alcibia¬ 
des  at  the  court  of  Tiffaphernes,  repented  heartily  of  their 
harili  ufage  of  him.  For,  though  by  means  of  their  fleet 
they  had  lately  been  able  to  reduce  the  revolted  iflands  to 
obedience,  yet  they  entertained  ftrong  apprehenfions  of 
TiflapherneSj  who  was  loon  to  receive  1  jo  veffels  from 
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Phoenicia.  Alcibiades,  being  no  Granger  to  their  fentiments 
with  refpedt  to  himfelf,  had  it  privately  hinted  to  them, 
that  he  was  deli  nous  to  return  to  Athens,  and  would  pro¬ 
cure  them  the  friendfhip  and  afliftance  of  Tiflaphernes, 
provided  they  would  abolilh  the  popular  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  eftabliflt  arillocracy.  This  met  with  great  op- 
polition  at  firil,  particularly  from  the  enemies  of  Alcibia¬ 
des.  But,  as  there  appeared  no  other  means  of  laving  the 
republic  from  utter  ruin,  the  people  at  lad  confented,  tho’ 
much  againft  their  inclination.  Pifander,  accordingly, 
with  ten  other  deputies,  were  appointed  to  treat  with  Al¬ 
cibiades  and  Tiflaphernes.  But  the  latter,  apprehenfive 
of  rendering  the  Athenians  too  powerful,  and  chooling 
rather  to  adhere  to  the  plan  laid  down  by  Alcibiades  of 
fomenting  war  between  the  two  republics,  infilled  upon  it 
as  a  preliminary  condition,  that  the  Athenians  fhould  re- 
linquiih  all  their  pofleffions  in  Ionia;  and  made  other  de¬ 
mands  of  Inch  an  extravagant  nature,  that  the  deputies 
broke  off  the  treaty  in  difguft,  convinced  that  Alcibiades 
had  only  meant  to  make  them  ridiculous.  Tiflaphernes 
at  the  fame  time  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Pelunon- 
nefians,  by  which  he  agreed,  on  their  ceding  all  their  pro¬ 
vinces  in  Alia  in  favour  of  his  mailer  the  king  of  Perlia, 
to  defray  the  expence  of  the  Lacedemonian  fleet,  till  the 
arrival  of  that  of  the  Perfians.  Thefe  tranfadlions  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus. 

At  Athens  but  too  much  deference  was  paid  to  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  Alcibiades.  In  confequence  of  his  advice,  the 
popular  government  was  aboliffied,  and  arillocracy  fet  up 
in  its  place.  The  whole  magiftracy  was  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  four  hundred  perfons,  who  were  invefted  with 
abfolute  power.  Thefe  new  rulers  foon  difeovered  their 
tyrannical  difpofition.  Entering  the  fenate  armed  with 
poniards,  and  furrounded  with  guards,  they  dilfolved  it, 
after  paying  the  five  hundred  members  of  it  the  falaries 
due  to  them.  Their  adminiftration  was  ufhered  in  with 
fentences  of  banifliment,  proferiptions,  and  poifonings,  of 
thofe  from  whom  they  expedled  oppofition.  But  this  vio¬ 
lent  behaviour  quickly  exafperated  all  the  citizens  againft 
them;  and  the  army,  which  was  then  lying  at  Samos,  hear¬ 
ing  of  their  proceedings,  was  fo  highly  enraged,  that  they 
reduced  fuch  of  their  officers  as  they  fufpedled  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  arillocracy,  appointed  Thrafylus  and  Thra- 
fybulus  in  their  (lead,  and  anxioufiy  intreated  Alcibiades 
to  take  the  chief  command.  Alcibiades  obeyed  ;  and, 
putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  forces,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Miletus,  to  prefent  himfelf  in  his  new  dignity 
before  Tiflaphernes,  and  to  (hew  the  fatrap,  that  the  pow¬ 
er  of  his  countrymen  was  Hill  formidable.  Returning  to 
Samos,  he  found  there  meflengers  from  the  four  hundred 
waiting  for  him.  But  the  foldiers  would  not  even  deign 
to  hear  them,  infilling  to  be  inllantly  led  againft  the  ty¬ 
rants.  Alcibiades,  however,  confidering,  that,  by  depart¬ 
ing  with  the  army  from  Samos,  he  fhould  leave  Ionia  ex- 
pofed  in  a  defencelefs  fituation  to  the  attempts  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  fearing,  befides,  left  his  appearance  at  Athens 
might  be  productive  of  a  civil  war,  in  which  his  country¬ 
men  would  exhauft  their  llrength  againft  each  other,  refu- 
fed  to  comply  with  the  requell  of  the  foldiers  ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  he  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  it  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  abolilh  arillocracy,  and  to  reltore  the  fenate. 

The  fleet,  which  Tiflaphernes  had  promifed  to  fend  to  the 
afliftance  of  the  Peloponnelians,  arriving  in  the  mean  time 
at  Afpendos  in  Pamphylia,  Alcibiades  lailed  to  oppofe  its 
proceeding  any  farther.  But  the  Lacedemonians  having 
defeated  the  fleet  fent  by  the  four  hundred  to  the  relief  of 
Euboea,  and  having  taken  pofleffion  of  that  ifland,  the 
Athenians  were  thrown  into  the  greateft  conllernation,  as 
Euboea  furniffied  them  with  the  greater  part  of  their  pro- 
vifions.  Had  the  Lacedemonians  profited,  as  they  ought  to 
have  done,  by  the  confufion  produced  by  this  event  at 
Athens,  and  advanced  with  their  victorious  fleet  againft; 
that  city,  the  fate  of  the  Athenian  republic  might  in  all 
probability  have  been  determined.  But  the  flownefs  with 
which  the  Lacedemonians  conducted  all  their  enterprifes 
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gave  time  to  the  Athenians  to  put  themfelvcs  in  a  proper 
pofhire  of  defence.  They  immediately  recalled  Alcibia¬ 
des,  deprived  the  four  hundred  of  their  authority,  and 
fitted  out  another  fleet,  of  which  they  gave  the  command 
to  Thrafylus  and  Thrafybulus.  Thefe  commanders  ac¬ 
cordingly  let  fail,  and,  falling  in  with  the  enemy’s  fleet  on 
the  coall  of  the  Hellefpont,  totally  defeated  it. 

Alcibiades,  naturally  fond  of  glory,  and  defirous  of 
performing  fome  exploit,  before  returning  to  Athens,  that 
might  render  his  arrival  more  welcome  to  his  countrymen, 
cruifed  with  his  fleet  about  the  illands  of  Cosand  Cnidus; 
and,  getting  intelligence  that  the  other  Athenian  fleet  was 
on  the  point  of  coming  to  a  fecond  engagement  with  that 
of  the  Peloponnelians  near  Abydos,  he  hurried  to  the  af- 
fillance  of  the  former,  and  arrived  juft  as  they  were  begin¬ 
ning  the  battle.  He  immediately  fell  upon  the  enemy  with 
eighteen  (hips,  took  thirty  of  them,  deftroyed  many  of 
the  remainder,  and  made  a  great  (laughter  of  their  foldiers 
while  endeavouring  to  fave  themfelves  by  fwimming ;  up¬ 
on  which  he  ereCled  a  trophy.  Proud  of  his  fuccefs,  lie 
refolved  to  appear  once  more  before  Tiflaphernes  in  all  the 
glory  of  a  conqueror  But  the  fatrap,  apprehenfive  left 
the  Lacedemonians  Ihould  complain  of  his  condudl  to  the 
Perfian  monarch,  ordered  Alcibiades  to  be  apprehended 
and  conveyed  to  Sardis,  informing  him  at  the  lame  time, 
that  he  had  received  orders  from  his  mailer  to  make  war 
on  the  Athenians.  Alcibiades,  however,  found  means  to 
efcape,  and  to  get  on-board  the  Athenian  fleet,  where  he 
was  quickly  joined  by  Theramenes,  with  twenty  Ihips;  and 
foon  after  by  Thralybulus,  with  twenty  more.  Finding 
himfelf  now  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  fleet,  of  no  fewer 
than  eighty  veflels,  he  refolved  to  proceed  to  Cizicus  to 
attack  Mindarus,  commander  of  the  Peloponnelian  fleet, 
and  Pharnabazus,  who  had  joined  him  there.  A  heavy 
ffiower  of  rain,  attended  with  thunder,  concealed  his  ap¬ 
proach  from  the  enemy.  As  loon  as  it  was  fair,  he  fud- 
denly  advanced  to  the  attack  with  forty  Ihips.  The  ene¬ 
my,  defpifing  the  (mall  number  of  his  veflels,  began  the 
engagement  with  great  bravery;  but,  on  feeing  the  reft  of 
his  fleet  come  up,  they  were  feized  with  a  panic,  and  fled. 
Alcibiades,  availing  himfelf  of  their  confufion,  landed  his 
troops,  charged  thole  of  Pharnabazus,  put  them  to  flight, 
and  killed  Mindarus  with  his  own  hand. 

In  Attica,  Thrafylus  fell  upon  the  rear- guard  of  the 
Spartan  army,  which  had  been  led  up  to  the  walls  of  A- 
thens  by  their  king  Agis,  and  defeated  them.  Then  he 
lailed  to  Samos  with  fifty  (hips;  and,  having  taken  Colo¬ 
phon,  advanced  to  Ephefus.  But,  being  repulled  by  Tif¬ 
laphernes,  he  returned  on-board  his  fleet,  and  intercepted 
four  Syracufan  veflels.  About  the  fame  time  a  battle  hap¬ 
pened  between  Tiflaphernes  and  Alcibiades,  in  which  the 
former  was  defeated.  By  thefe  exploits,  Alcibiades  ren¬ 
dered  the  Athenians  mailers  of  the  Hellefpont.  The  La¬ 
cedemonians,  informed  of  this,  fent  ambafladors  to  Athens 
with  propofals  of  peace.  The  wifer  part  of  the  citizens 
advifed  their  countrymen  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of 
making  peace;  which,  in  the  prefent  pollute  of  their  af¬ 
fairs  would  be  greatly  to  their  advantage.  But  this  was 
keenly  oppofed  by  thofe  whofe  intereft  it  was  to  continue 
the  war. 

In  the  next  campaign,  Alcibiades,  whom  fuccefs  con- 
ftantly  attended,  refolved  to  add  Chalcedon  to  his  con- 
quells.  He  accordingly  laid  liege  to  that  town,  and  obli¬ 
ged  the  Bythinians  to  deliver  to  him  the-  provifiotjs  they 
intended  for  the  Chalcedonians.  The  inhabitants  attempt¬ 
ed  a  fally,  but  were  repulfed,  and  obliged,  in  lpite  of  the 
approach  of  Pharnabazus  to  their  relief,  to  furrender  the 
town.  The  Athenians  afterwards  took  feveral  other  pla¬ 
ces.  After  fo  many  exploits,  Alcibiades  delired  to  expe¬ 
rience  the  gratitude  of  his  country;  and  for  that  pun. ole 
fet  fail  for  the  port  of  Athens.  The  day  of  his  arrival 
was  the  mod  glorious  of  his  life.  All  the  people  of  Athens 
went  out  to  meet  him,  and  condudted  him  in  triumph  to 
the  city.  His  fleet  was  loaded  and  ornamented  with  the 
fpoils  of  the  enemy ;  was  attendedliy  a  great  number  of  'be 
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Ihips  they  had  taken  ;  and  difplayed,  in  triumph,  the  co¬ 
lours  of  thole  they  had  funk  and  deltroyed.  He  'landed, 
in  407  B.  C.  amidft  the  repeated  lliouts  of  his  fellow  citi¬ 
zens,  who  thronged  about  him  to  welcome  him  home,  re¬ 
garding  him  as  a  fort  of  tutelar  deity,  who  had  brought 
them  back  victory  in  his  train.  They  gazed  upon  hint 
therefore  with  admiration,  reflecting  on  the  miferable  (i- 
tuation  of  the  republic  when  he  undertook  its  defence; 
and  the  many  important  fervices  performed  by  him,  by 
which  he  had  rendered  her  triumphant  both  at  fea  and 
land.  Then  Alcibiades,  afl'embling  the  people,  proceeded 
to  jttftify  himfelf  from  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  and 
imputed  all  his  misfortunes  to  his  bad  fortune.  The  Athe¬ 
nians,  charmed  with  his  eloquence,  decreed  him  a  crown 
of  gold  ;  and,  by  way  of  reparation  of  the  ill  ufage  for¬ 
merly  received  by  him,  they  reltored  to  him  his  eftate,  and 
named  him  chief  commander  by  fea  and  land.  The  po¬ 
pulace,  too,  always  prone  to  fall  into  extremes,  began  to 
talk  of  bellowing  on  him  fovereign  authority.  But  the 
principal  citizens,  to  prevent  the  effects  of  their  folly, 
caufed  a  fleet  to  be  equipped  with  all  poflible  diligence, 
and  urged  his  departure.  Alcibiades,  before  fetting  out, 
refolved  to  celebrate  the  Eleufinian  myfteries. 

The  Athenians  had  long  been  obliged  to  conduct  this 
proceflion  by  fea,  becaufe  the  Lacedemonians  had  poffdTion 
of  the  roads  leading  to  Eleufis.  But  Alcibiades  refolved 
to  have  it  performed  in  the  ufual  manner;  and  for  that 
purpole  ported  troops  along  both  fides  of  the  way,  ready 
to  repulle  any  attack  of  the  enemy.  Thus  protecting  the 
priefts  and  initiated  with  his  foldiers,  he  conducted  the  pro¬ 
ceflion  in  great  order  and  folemnity  all  the  way  to  Eleufis, 
and  back  again,  without  any  accident.  By  this  he  intend¬ 
ed  to  wipe  out  the  fufpicions  of  irreligion  formerly  fug- 
gefted  againlt  him.  The  affeftion  entertained  for  him  by 
the  Athenians  was  fo  much  increafed  by  this  aftion,  that 
they  would  have  cheerfully  made  him  king.  But  the  prin¬ 
cipal  citizens,  not  choofing  to  give  Alcibiades  time  to  ex¬ 
plain  himfelf  on  that  head,  haftened  his  departure,  grant¬ 
ing  him  every  thing  he  defired.  Accordingly,  he  at  lart 
-Let  fail  towards  Andros  with  a  fleet  of  100  (hips. 

The  Lacedemonians,  alarmed  at  the  late  fucceffes  of  the 
Athenians,  thought  it  necertary  to  oppofe  one  of  their  belt 
generals  to  Alcibiades,  and  therefore  elected  Lyfander 
chief  commander  of  their  fleet.  Lyfander,  although  of 
noble  birth,  being  lineally  defeended  from  the  Heraclidae, 
was  neverthelefs  educated  with  all  the  rigour  of  the  Spar¬ 
tan  difcipline.  He  was  brave,  artful,  and  infinuating  ;  and, 
to  his  ruling  paflion,  ambition,  could  facrifice-every  other 
pleafure  or  conflderation  whatever.  About  this  time  too, 
Darius,  the  Perfian  monarch,  had  appointed  the  youngeft 
of  his  fons,  Cyrus,  to  be  governor  of  Sardis;  and  had  ad- 
vifed  him,  on  fetting  out  for  his  government,  to  fupport  the 
Lacedemonians  at  all  events,  in  oppofition  to  the  Atheni¬ 
ans.  This  vyas  very  different  from  the  policy  of  Tifta- 
phernes,  and  the  other  Perfian  governors ;  who,  as  we  have 
feen  before,  made  it  an  invariable  rule,  to  hold  the  balance 
even  between  tbofe  two  dates,  and,  by  artifting  them  al¬ 
ternately,  as  their  refp’eftive  neceflities  required,  to  enable 
them  to  work  out  their  mutual  deftru£tion. 

Lyfander  foon  put  to  lea,  and  directed  his  courfe  to  Sar¬ 
dis;  w  here,  by  means  of  his  fupple  infinuating  behaviour, 
he  foon  pufhea  himfelf  into  favour  with  Cyrus,  to  whom 
lie  complained  of  the  partiality  of  Tiffaphernes  to  the 
Athenians.  Cyrus  told  him,  that  he  had  orders  from  the 
king  his  father  to  allirt  the  Lacedemonians;  and,  for  that 
purpofe,  had  received  from  him  50otalcntsof  fiver.  Ly¬ 
fander  then  perfuaded  him  to  augment  the  pay  of  the  fail- 
ors  to  four  oboli  a-day,  and  to  order  all  the  arrears  due  to 
them  to  be  immediately  paid  up.  This  augmentation  of 
pay  greatly  contributed  to  weaken  the  Athenian  fleet ; 
for  their  bailors,  tempted  by  the  high  pay,  deferted  to  the 
Lacedemonians.  After  having  obtained  thefe  advantages 
from  Cyrus,  and  fixed  him  in  the  interefts  of  his  country, 
Lyfander  returned  to  his  fleet,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ephefus.  That  city  was  at  this  time  plunged  in  indolence 
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and  luxury;  the  Perfian  fatraps  ufually  making  it  their 
winter  relidence.  Lyfander,  therefore,  laboured  to  revive 
induftry  among  the  inhabitants ;  and,  by  a  fkilful  applica¬ 
tion  of  rewards,  fucceeded  in  making  the  arts  to  flourifh 
among  them,’  and  eftablifiied  in'  their  city  an  arfenal  for 
building  galleys.  This  was  one  of  the  principal  cattles  of 
the  fubfequent  aggrandifetnent  of  Ephefus. 

Lyfander,  however,  awed  by  Alcibiades,  declined  co¬ 
ming  to  an  engagement.  But  the  Athenian  general  ha¬ 
ving  departed  into  Ionia  to  raife  money,  and  having  com¬ 
mitted  the  charge  of  his  fleet  to  Antioclnts,  with  politive 
orders  to  avoid  a  battle;  his  fubftitute,  delirous  to  difplay 
his  courage,  failed  with  two  galleys  into  the  harbour  of 
Ephefus  to  brave  the  enemy.  Lyfander  immediately  went 
in  purfuit  of  him;  and  the  Athenians,  at  the  fame  time, 
advancing  to  proteft  their  commander,  the  fleets  on  both 
tides  tell  in  with  each  other  infenlibiy,  and  came  to  a  ge¬ 
neral  action.  Lyfander  gained  a  complete  victory,  and 
took  fifteen  Athenian  galleys.  When  Alcibiades  heard  of 
this  difafter,  lie  refolved  to  repair  it;  and,  arte  mb  ling  the 
remains  of  his  fleet  before  Samos,  offered  battle  to  Ly¬ 
fander  ;  which  the  latter,  fatisfied  with  his  late  advantage, 
thought  proper  to  decline.  Thrafybulus,  in  t he  mean 
time,  the  declared  enemy  of  Alcibiades,  availed  himfelf 
of  the  late  misfortune  to  ruin  his  credit  with  the  people, 
to  whom  he  accufed  him  of  neglecting  the  public  bufi- 
nefs,  that  he  might  have  lei fn re  to  indulge  himfelf  in  his 
debaucheries.  Obferve  the  inconftancy  of  this  capricious 
people!  Believing  thefe  infinuations,  they  accounted  the 
lofs  of  the  battle  under  Antiochus  criminal  in  Alcibiades, 
though  fought  in  contradiction  to  his  exprels  directions. 
Such  indeed  was  the  opinion  entertained  of  him  by  the 
Athenians,  that  they  imagined  no  enterprife  in  which  lie 
was  any  ways  concerned  could  fail,  tinlefs  by  his  own  trea¬ 
chery.  They  therefore  fufpeCted  his  fidelity ;  and  Alci¬ 
biades,  lately  the  idol  of  his  countrymen,  was  obliged  to 
fecure  himfelf  from  their  refentment  by  a  voluntary  ba- 
nilliment  into  a  diftriCt  of  the  Cherfonele! 

Lyfander,  in  the  mean  time,  w'as  employed  in  eftabl i fil¬ 
ing  ariftocracy  in  all  the  towns  he  had  iubdued.  Witli  a 
view  to  the  accomplilhment  of  the  ambitious  project  he 
was  now  meditating,  he  tingled  out  from  the  chief  men  of 
each  city  thofe  whom  he  discovered  to  be  of  the  mod  da¬ 
ring  and  refolute  fpirit,  put  the  whole  power  into  their 
hands,  enriched  them  by  prefents,  and  by  thefe  means 
rendered  them  entirely  devoted  to  his  intererts.  His  com. 
mand  being  expired,  Callicratidas  was  appointed  his  fuc- 
celfor  ;  and  the  Athenians  chofe  Conon  to  fupply  the  place 
of  Alcibiades. 

Callicratidas  equalled  Lyfander  in  his  military  capacity, 
and  w^as  greatly  his  fuperior  in  probity  and  magnanimity. 
He  poflefled  all  the  ancient  Spartan  virtue  without  its  ex¬ 
travagancies,  and  was  a  declared  enemy  of  every  fpecies 
of  low  cunning  or  falfehood.  Lyfander,  unable  to  dif- 
guife  his  jealoufy  on  feeing  him  arrive,  behaved  in  the 
meaneft  manner  imaginable,  fending  back  to  Sardis  all  the 
money  that  remained  for  the  pay  of  the  troops,  and  telling 
Callicratidas,  that  he  mu  ft  apply  for  more  to  the  great 
king.  To  Callicratidas,  a  roan  of  a  noble  foul,  and  of  the 
rnoft  elevated  independent  fpirit,  it  was  the  greateft  hard- 
ftiip  in  the  w  orld  to  be  obliged  to  fawn  and  cringe  to  the 
deputies  of  t!  e  Perfian  monarch  for  a  fupply  of  money. 
Compelled,  however,  by  necellity,  heat  laft  condescended 
to  go  all  the  way  to  Lydia,  to  apply  to  Cyrus.  But,  be¬ 
ing  conftantly  prevented  under  one  pretence  or  another 
from  obtaining  an  audience,  he  at  laft  departed,  full  of  in¬ 
dignation  againft  thofe  who  were  at  firft  mean-fpirited 
enough  to  pay  court  to  the  barbarians  ;  and  vowing  to  ufe 
his  utmoft  endeavours  to  effect  a  reconciliation  among  the 
Greeks,  that  fo  they  might  be  no  longer  under  the  necef- 
fity  of  fubmittmg  to  Inch  bafenefs. 

It  was  now-  the  twenty-fixth  year  of  the  Pe'oponnefian 
w'ar.  Conon  having  been  pur  fifed  into  the  harbour  of  My- 
tilene  by  Callicratidas,  who  there  kept  him  blocked  up, 
gave  notice  of  his  danger  to  the  Athenians,  who  difpatch- 
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eft  to  his  affiftance  a  fleet  of  no  galleys,  which  was  rein¬ 
forced  at  Samos  by  forty  more,  furnifhed  by  their  allies. 
Callicratidas,  falling  in  with  this  fleet  before  Arginufie,  off 
the  promontory  of  Lefbos,  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon 
them,  notwithftanding  their  fuperior  number,  and  funk 
feveral  of  their  (hips.  But,  being  himfelf  oppofed  by  the 
galley  of  Pericles,  foil  of  the  famous  Athenian  of  the 
fame  name,  which  he  had  pierced  with  the  beak  of  his, 
and  being  unable  to  difengage  himfelf  from  his  antago- 
rtift,  he  was  loon  furrounded  by  feveral  other  Athenian 
galleys,  and,  in  fpiteof  the  molt  heroic  bravery  with  which 
he  defended  himfelf,  fell  at  laft,  overpowered  by  num¬ 
bers,  though  not  without  great  {laughter  of  the  enemy. 
The  Lacedemonians,  difcouraged  by  the  lofs  of  their  com¬ 
mander,  gave  way  on  the  right  wing;  and  their  left,  af¬ 
ter  fighting  fome  time  longer  with  great  valour,  fled  like- 
wife.  The  Athenians,  after  their  victory,  retired  into  an 
ifland,  and  there  erected  a  trophy.  Their  lofs,  in  this  en¬ 
gagement,  amounted  to  twenty-five  galleys;  but  that  of 
their  enemies  to  no  fewer  than  feventy. 

Plutarch,  after  bellowing  the  higheft  encomiums  upon 
the  virtue  of  Callicratidas,  blames  him  for  having  fo  im¬ 
prudently  hazarded  an  engagement ;  and,  on  that  occafion, 
obferves  how  highly  dangerous  it  is  for  a  general  to  give 
way  to  the  impetuofity  of  his  courage,  as  he  thereby  not 
only  endangers  his  own  fingle  life,  but  likewife  that  of  all 
under  his  command.  The  fame  fentiment  is  adopted  by 
Cicero,  who,  talking  of  thofe  that,  from  a  falfe  opinion  of 
glory,  chofe  to  hazard  the  fate  of  their  country,  rather 
than  in  any  degree  to  fully  their  own  reputation,  cites  this 
very  example  of  Callicratidas,  who,  when  exhorted  to  de¬ 
cline  the  engagement  in  which  he  fell,  anfwered,  “  That 
Sparta  might  get  a  new  fleet  in  cafe  this  were  deftcoyed, 
but  that  his  flying  would  overwhelm  him  with  everlafting 
difgrace.”  The  Athenian  generals,  in  the  mean  time, 
gave  orders  to  Theramenes  and  Thrafybulus  to  carry 
home  the  (lain  in  fifty  galleys,  that  they  might  be  buried 
with  the  accuftomed  ceremonies.  But  a  violent  temped 
fttpervening,  prevented  them  from  executing  their  orders. 
The  reft  of  the  fleet  proceeded  tovrards  Mitylene,  to  dif¬ 
engage  Conon. 

The  Athenians,  among  whom  the  rites  of  burial  were 
fo  Unfitly  obferved,  that  they  regarded  the  omiflionof  them 
as  an  inexpiable  crime,  grew  furious,  on  hearing  that  the 
citizens  who  had  fallen  in  the  late  afition  were  deprived  of 
that  fo  neceflary  folemnity  ;  and,  though  the  omiflion  of 
it  in  the  prefent  cafe  was  unavoidable,  they  neverthelefs 
treated  it  as  a  capital  offence.  Theramenes  became  the 
accufer  of  the  generals,  though  it  is  inconceivable  how  he 
could  undertake  that  charge,  and  more  efpecially  how  he 
puflied  it  with  finch  cruel  obftinacy.  When  the  generals 
arrived  at  Athens,  they  related  all  the  circumftances  of 
the  cafe,  and  called  upon  every  man  who  had  been  pre¬ 
fent  to  vouch  the  truth  of  what  they  afterted.  But,  the 
matter  having  been  brought  before  the  fenate,  it  was  there 
determined,  that  it  fnould  be  referred  to  the  aecifion  of 
the  people,  who  were  ordered  to  report  the  opinion  of 
each  tribe  diftinfitly;  and  if,  upon  the  whole,  the  generals 
were  found  guilty,  they  were  to  fuffer  death.  The  famous 
Socrates  oppofed  this  unjuft  fentence  with  all  his  might. 
He  himfelf  undertook  the  defence  of  the  accufed,  and 
maintained,  with  invincible  force  of  argument,  that,  as 
by  giving  orders  to  carry  off  the  dead  bodies  in  order  to 
burial,  they  had  difcharged  the  duty  incumbent  on  them  ; 
and  as  the  lupervening  tempeft  had  rendered  it  impoflible 
for  thofe  who  had  received  thofe  orders  to  put  them  in  exe¬ 
cution  ;  neither  party  was  guilty  of  any  fault ;  and  that, 
therefore,  it  would  be  the  mod  grofs  and  cruel  injuftice  to 
put  to  death  men  who  had  fo  glorioufly  and  fuccefsfully 
exerted  themfelves  in  the  defence  of  their  country.  The 
accufers,  however,  had  inflamed  the  refentment  of  the 
people  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that,  in  fpite  of  thefe  remonftran- 
ces,  they  condemned  fix  of  the  ten  generals  to  death  ;  and 
they  fullered  accordingly.  What  an  unreafonable  ungrate¬ 
ful  people!  And  how  furprifing,  that  any  man  could  be 
Von.  II.  No.  86. 
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perfuaded  to  command  their  fleets  and  armies !  Plato  takes 
occafion  from  this  event  to  maintain,  that  the  populace  is 
an  inconftant,  ungrateful,  cruel,  jealous,  monfter,  utterly 
incapable  of  being  guided  by  reafon,  a  fentiment  confirm¬ 
ed  by  the  univerfal  experience  of  all  ages  and  nations. 

The  Peloponnelians,  overwhelmed  by  their  grievous  lofs 
at  Arginufie,  fent  to  Sparta,  to  require  the  chief  command 
to  be  conferred  on  Lyfander;  which  was  immediately 
granted.  This  choice  gave  great  joy  to  thofe  who  polfef- 
fed  the  chief  authority  in  the  refpefitive  cities,  who  Be¬ 
ing,  as  before  obferved,  the  creatures  of  Lyfander,  nothing 
could  correl'pond  better  with  their  ambitious  views.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  the  younger  Cyrus  (fo  called  to 
difiinguifh  him  from  Cyrus  the  Great,  the  founder  of  the 
Perfian  empire),  now  grown  prefumptuous  and  vain  by  his 
great  power,  and  the  mean  adulation  of  his  courtiers,  wan¬ 
tonly  put  to  death  two  noble  Perlians,  his  .own  coufins- 
german,  for  no  greater  crime  than  their  omitting  to  cover 
their  hands  in  his  prefence ;  an  action  calculated  to  give 
us  but  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  that  prince’s  heart  and 
underftanding.  But  it  Ihevvs  us,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
profperity  can  confound  the  judgment  even  of  fome  of  the 
wifeft  of  men,  and  render  them  capable  of  the  mod  extra¬ 
vagant  exedfes.  Darius,  when  informed  of  the  tragical 
fate  of  his  two  nephews,  was  much  grieved  ;  and,  con.fi- 
dering  this  afition  of  his  fon  as  an  attack  on  his  own  au¬ 
thority,  he  fent  for  him,  under  a  pretence  of  a  defire  to  fee 
him,  as  he  was  then  lick.  Cyrus,  before  his  departure, 
tranfmitted  to  Ly fanderlarge  films  of  money  to  maintain 
his  fleet,  and  alfured  him,  that,  rather  than  let  him  want 
money,  he  would  fiipply  him  out  of  his  own  pocket.  He 
empowered  him,  at  the  fame  time,  to  levy  the  revenues  of 
the  towns  under  his  government,  and  promifed  to  bring  a 
numerous  naval  reinforcement. 

Lyfander  was  too  wife  not  to  avail  himfelf  fully  of  thefe 
favourable  difpofitions  of  Cyrus,  and,  full  of  the  moil 
fanguine  expectations,  fet  fail  towards  the  Hellefpont,  in 
the  year  403  B.  C.  and  laid  liege  to  Lampfacus,  which  he 
took  by  aflault,  and  abandoned  it  to  pillage.  The  Athe¬ 
nians,  on  hearing  this,  advanced  with  a  -fleet  of  180  fail, 
halting  at  a  place  called  yEgofpotamos,  oppolite  to  Lampfa¬ 
cus,  where  they  made  difpofitions  for  attacking  the  ene¬ 
my  next  day.  On  this  occafion,  Lyfander  made  ufe  of 
ftratagem,  pretending  to  decline  the  engagement ;  and  con¬ 
tenting  himfelf  with  drawing  up  his  galleys  in  battle  ar¬ 
ray,  in  fuch  a  fituation  that  they  could  not  be  attacked, 
except  at  a  difadvantage.  The  Athenians,  perfuaded  that 
through  fear  he  ferioufly  avoided  coming  to  afition,  care- 
lefsly  landed  from  their  (hips  in  the  evening,  and,  embark¬ 
ing  again  in  the  morning,  offered  battle  afrefli.  In  tills 
manner  they  palfed  four  days.  On  the  fifth  the  Atheni¬ 
ans  were  defeated  with  great  flaughter,  for  the  particulars 
of  which  fee  /Egospotamos.  In  fine,  Lyfander  took 
pofleflion  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  fleet,  made  3000  pri. 
loners,  took  three  of  their  commanders,  and  plundered 
their  camp.  This  terrible  defeat  reduced  the  Athenians 
to  the  moft  miferable  fituation  they  had  ever  experienced, 
and  determined  the  fate  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  after 
twenty-feven  years  continuance. 

This  had  been  a  very  bloody  war  from  the  beginning, 
and  it  continued  fo  to  the  end.  It  was  their  luperiority  at 
fea  that  enabled  the  Athenians  to  fupport  it  for  fo  long  a 
time,  and  conftantly  to  recover  from  their  lodes  at  land  ; 
and  the  Lacedemonians  prevailed  at  laft,  merely  by  means 
of  the  immenfe  fums  furnilhed  them  by  the  Perfian  mo¬ 
narch.  The  3000  prifoners  taken  in  the  laft  battle,  were, 
by  the  Peloponnefian  council,  condemned  to  death,  and 
were  accordingly  all  murdered  in  cold  blood.  Lyfander 
vifited  the  maritime  towns,  and  changed  their  former  go¬ 
vernment,  from  democracy  to  ariftocracy,  bellowing  the 
whole  power  in  them  on  creatures  of  his  own.  Wherever 
he  found  any  Athenians,  he  commanded  them,  under  paid 
of  death,  to  retire  to  Athens ;  his  plan  being  to  reduce 
that  city  by  famine. 

We  may  eaiily  conceive  the  terror  and  confternation  oc„ 
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cafioned  by  the  news  of  the  lad  defeat  at  Athens,  which 
now  found  itfelf  without  either  army  or  fleet,  on  the  brink 
of  being  expofed  to  a  liege,  and  of  flittering  all  the  rnife- 
ries  of  famine.  The  dread  of  thefe  misfortunes  over¬ 
whelmed  them  with  defpair.  In  the  mean  time,  however, 
they  made  the  befl:  preparations  in  their  power  againd  the 
flege,  of  which  they  had  fo  certain  a  profpeift  In  eftefl, 
they  foon  found  themfelves  inveded  both  by  fea  and  land. 
The  two  kings  of  Sparta,  Agis  and  Paufarfias,  furround- 
ed  them  with  their  army  by  land  ;  and  Lyfander  blocked 
up  the  Pyretim  with  his  fleet. 

The  Athenians,  deprived  of  all  farther  refource,  and 
labouring  under  the  miferies  of  famine,  fent  deputies  to 
treat  with  Agis,  requeuing  only  to  be  left  in  poffeflion  of 
their  city  and  harbour,  and  refigning  every  thing  elfe. 
Agis  lent  the  deputies  to  Sparta,  where  the  ephori  infift- 
ed  on  dernolilhing  all  the  fortifications  of  their  city.  In  this 
melancholy  (ituation,  Theramenes  offered  to  employ  his 
influence  with  Lyfander.  Being  fent  accordingly,  lie  was 
indudrioufly  detained  for  the  fpace  of  three  months  by  that 
crafty  Spartan,  who  was  determined  on  the  fall  of  Attica. 
At  lad,  Theramenes  and  the  other  amba'fadors  were  again 
referred  to  the  ephori  by  Lyfander,  and  made  another 
journey  to  Sparta,  where  a  council  was  called  to  delibe¬ 
rate  on  the  fate  of  Athens.  No  lefs  than  the  utter  de- 
UruCtion  of  that  city  was  then  talked  of.  The  Thebans 
particularly  were  of  that  opinion.  But  the  wifer  part  of 
the  aR’enibly  declared,  that  they  would  not  incur  the  in¬ 
famy  of  extinguidiing  one  of  the  eyes  of  Greece,  by  de- 
droying  a  city  which  had  rendered  fuch  lignal  fervices  to 
their  common  caufe.  After  deliberating  for  three  months, 
it  was  at  lad  refolved  to  demoiifh  the  fortifications  of  the 
Pyreum,  and  the  long  walls  that  communicated  between 
that  harbour  and  the  city  ;  to  leave  the  Athenians  only 
twelve  galleys  5  to  deprive  them  of  all  the  cities  of  which 
they  had  taken  pofledion  ;  to  oblige  them  to  engage  in  an 
effenfive  a:-.d  defenfive  alliance  with  the  Lacedemonians; 
and  to  ferve  under  them  by  fea  and  land.  On  thefe  terms 
peace  w-as  granted.  The  deputies  having  returned  to 
Athens,  and  reported  thefe  refolutions,  the  Athenians,  of 
whom  great  numbers  were  daily  perifhing  by  famine,  found 
themfelves  under  the  hard  neceffity  of  agreeing  to  them 
without  hefitation.  In  confequence  of  thefe  . conditions, 
Lyfander,  entering  Pyreum,  faw  the  fortifications  demo- 
liflied,  ainidd  the  found  of  a  variety  of  mufical  ip.flru- 
ments.  The  Athenians,  by  accepting  the  conditions  dic¬ 
tated  to  them  by  the  Lacedemonians,  had  in  a  manner  re- 
iigned  themfelves  to  the  difcretion  of  their  enemies.  Of 
this  they  foon  became  very  fenflble.  Lyfander  entered 
their  city,  idanaged  every  tiling  according  to  his  pleafure, 
obliged  the  people  to  abolifli  democracy,  and  effablifh  thir¬ 
ty  archons,  who  have  been  jiittly  diftinguifhed  in  hiftory 
by  the  name  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants. 

From  Athens  Lyfander  proceed  to  Samos,  w  hich  he  foon 
reduced:  and  the  other  cities,  on  being  informed  of  the 
fate  of  Athens,  voluntarily  opened  their  gates  to  the  vic¬ 
tors.  In  each  of  thefe  cities  Lyfander  put  the  government 
into  the  hands  of  a  decemvirate,  compofed  for  the  greater 
part  of  creatures  of  his  own,  entirely  devoted  to  his  inte- 
reft ;  and  by  that  means  he  acquired  a  fort  of  fovereignty 
in  the  cities.  Refolved  at  laft  to  retura  to  Sparta,  there 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  fuccefs,  he  difpatched  Gylippus 
before  him,  with  all  the  money  amalfed  in  the  courfe  of 
his  laft  command,  which  is  faid  to  have  amounted  to  1500 
talents.  Of  this  money  Gylippus  is  reported  to  have  tto- 
len  about  a  fifth  part,  hy  opening  in  the  night  the  bottom 
of  the  bags  in  which  it  was  contained.  But,  his  difho- 
nefty  being  difcovered,  he  fled  to  avoid  his  merited  pu- 
nifhment,  and  became  a  voluntary  exile  from  his  native 
country.  Lyfander,  now  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  eclip- 
fed  all  mankind  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks,  who  carried 
their  flattery  fo  far  as  to  ereft  altars  to  him  :  and,  the  man 
being  naturally  vain,  ordered  his  own  ftatue  to  be  caff  in 
brafs.  Even  the  poets,  encouraged  by  his  bounty,  em- 
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ployed  their  talents  to  celebrate  his  praife.  Thus  ended 
the  Peloponnefian  W’ar,  in  the  year  404  B.  C. 

The  thirty  archons,  eftablifhed  by  Lyfander,  quickly 
gave  w'ay  to  their  tyrannical  inclinations;  and,  to  enforce 
their  decrees,  obtained  an  armed  guard.  This  was  the 
fignal  of  their  approaching  tyranny.  The  richer  citizens, 
and  tliofe  whole  virtue  and  influence  might  he  a  bar  to 
their  violent  proceedings,  were  the  firft  victims  of  their 
cruelty.  Still  more  to  overawe  the  people,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  revolt,  they  armed  3000  of  the  citizens  who  were 
beft  afteeded  to  their  party.  Thefe  availing  themfelves  of 
their  powxr,  to  ruin  and  deftroy  their  private  enemies,  A- 
thens  became  one  general  feene  of  blood  and  rapine.  None 
durft  oppofe  the  pleafure  of  thofe  wicked  men.  Critias, 
of  all  the  thirty  the  molt  cruel  and  the  mod  wicked,  car¬ 
ried  his  oppretTion  and  injuftice  to  fuch  an  extreme,  that 
Theramenes,  the  only  one  of  their  number  who  was  affili¬ 
ated  with  any  regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  country,  was 
provoked  to  oppofe  the  defpotifm  of  him  and  his  col¬ 
leagues.  This  drew  upon  him  the  refentment  of  the  ty¬ 
rants  ;  and  Critias  acculed  him,  before  the  fenate,  of  dif- 
fturbing  the  public  quiet.  Theramenes  managed  his  de¬ 
fence  with  fuch  force  of  argument,  that  Critias,  fufpect- 
ing  he  might  be  acquitted,  introduced  into  the  fenate  lonie 
of  his  mott  devoted  creatures,  who  from  time  to  time  in- 
duftrioufly  expofed  to  the  eyes  of  the  judges  the  points  of 
the  daggers,  wherewith  they  were  privately  armed.  The 
judges,  thus  intimidated,  condemned  Theramenes  to  death. 
Socrates  alone,  whofe  fcholar  he  had  been,  ventured  to  op¬ 
pofe  this  fentence,  and  went  fo  far  as  to  attempt  to  hinder 
the  guards  from  dragging  Theramenes  from  the  altar; 
but  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  fuperior  force.  He  then 
exhorted  the  fenators  and  people  to  avenge  themfelves  on 
their  prefumptuous  opprelfors.  Nothing  but  t lie  merit  of 
Socrates  could  have  fereened  him  from  the  refentment  of 
the  tyrants,  who  difcovered  no  higher  marks  of  their  dif- 
pleafure,  than  by  prohibiting  him  from  inflrucling  the 
youth.  The  fate  of  Theramenes  was  bewailed  by  every 
honefl  man.  Xenophon  has  immortalifed  the  intrepidity 
with  which  that  celebrated  Athenian  met  death.  He  tells 
11s,  that,  when  he  had  received  and  drunk  the  poifon  with 
the  mott  ftriking  calmnefs  and  fortitude,  he  poured  out 
the  remains  of  it  on  the  ground,  in  the  manner  of  the  li¬ 
bations  in  facrifices,  with  thefe  words,  “  This  for  the  vir¬ 
tuous  Critias.”  Theramenes  wras  well  acquainted  with 
the  fcience  of  government.  But  his  zeal  in  procuring  the 
condemnation  of  the  commanders  who  gained  the  battle 
of  Arginufae,  remains  an  indelible  blot  on  his  memory. 

In  the  mean  time  the  unhappy  Athenians,  overwhelmed 
hy  their  miferies,  began  to  caff  their  eyes  upon  Alcibiades 
for  deliverance,  and  to  concert  meafures  for  bringing  him 
home.  But  the  tyrants,  getting  notice  of  their  intentions, 
and  dreading  the  embarraffment  that  might  be  thrown  in 
the  way  of  their  projebfs  by  a  man  of  fuch  diftinguifhed 
activity,  fignified  to  Lyfander,  that  it  was  neceffary  for  the 
quiet  ana  fecurity  of  the  government,  fo  to  difpofe  of  Al¬ 
cibiades,  that  he  might  not  have  the  power  of  creating 
them  any  difturbance.  In  confequence  of  their  remon- 
ftrances,  Lyfander  required  the  Perlian  fatrap  Pharnaba- 
zus,  in  whofe  province  Alcibiades  then  was,  to  deliver 
him  up  dead  or  alive.  Pharnabazus  was  mean-fpirited 
enough  to  gratify  Lyfander,  and  gave  the  neceffary  orders 
for  the  apprehenfion  of  Alcibiades.  The  guards  fent  to 
feize  him  flood  in  fuch  awe  of  him,  that  they  had  not  cou¬ 
rage  to  break  into  his  houfe,  to  which  therefore  they  fet 
fire.  Alcibiades,  after  endeavouring  in  vain  to  extinguifh 
the  flames,  rufhed  through  them  fw'ord  in  hand.  The 
barbarians,  not  daring  even  then  to  waif  his  approach,  re¬ 
tired  before  him,  but  at  the  fame  time  difeharged  at  him 
a  fhower  of  darts,  w  hich  killed  him  on  the  fpot.  Thus 
perifhed,  at  the  age  of  forty  years,  this  extraordinary  man, 
at  the  very  feafon  that  his  countrymen  flood  mott  in  need 
of  his  affiflance.  His  charadler  exhibits  a  very  lingular 
affemblage  of  good  and  bad  qualities.  He  was,  by  turns, 
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the  dread  and  the  fcotirge  of  his  own  country,  and  of  the 
other  dates  of  Greece  ;  and  experinced,  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  his  life,  the  mod  extraordinary  revolutions  and 
caprices  of  fortune.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  difficult  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  his  bed  apparent  difpolitions  deferve  the 
names  of  virtues.  For  his  conduct  difcovers  more  art  and 
addrefs  than  honour  and  integrity;  more  vanity  and  am¬ 
bition  than  real  patriotifm;  lus  condant  aim  being  to  live 
in  a  didinguidied  fphere.  It  was  from  private  motives  of 
ambition  that  he  perfuaded  his  countrymen  to  engage  in 
the  Sicilian  expedition,  of  which  the  miferable  conclufion 
is  julHy  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  their  ruin. 

The  Athenian  tyrants  no  longer  kept  any  meafures. 
Every  day  was  marked  with  murders  and  imprifonments ; 
and  an  univerfal  dejection  prevailed.  The  mod  confide- 
rable  citizens  of  Athens,  to  avoid  the  cruelty  and  oppref- 
lton  of  thole  wicked  men,  abandoned  their  native  city,  and 
fettled  in  great  numbers  in  different  parts  of  Greece.  It 
will  bardly  be  believed,  that  the  Lacedemonians,  whofe 
refentment  might  have  been  fully  gratified  by  the  miferies 
already  brought  upon  the  Athenians,  prohibited,  on  this 
occafion,  the  other  Greek  cities  from  giving  refuge  to  thole 
unfortunate  exiles.  This  mean,  this  cruel,  jealoufy  of  the 
Lacedemonians  ibocks.us;  and,  indead  of  difcovering  any 
trace  of  the  ancient  Spartan  magnanimity,  throws  an  in¬ 
delible  dain  on  the  character  of  their  nation.  Such  is  the 
power  of  conqued  and  ambition,  to  corrupt  the  mod  vir¬ 
tuous  hearts.  Two  cities  only,  Megara  and  Thebes,  dif- 
regarded  this  ungenerous  and  inhuman  injunction,  and 
granted  an  afylum  to  fuch  of  the  Athenians  as  implored 
th.eir  protection. 

We  at  prefent  contemplate  the  Athenians  almod  over¬ 
whelmed  by  their  numberlefs  ('offerings  ;  but  we  diall  pre- 
fently  fee  them  riling  again  above  their  misfortunes,  and 
in  a  manner  returning  to  new  life.  Thrafybulus  will  at¬ 
tract  all  the  attention  of  the  reader;  being  dedined  to  re- 
dore  Athens  to  her  former  fplendour,  and  to  difplay  in  the 
fight  of  Greece  how  much  even  one  man  of  magnani¬ 
mity  is  able  to  perform.  In  a  meeting  of  many  of  his  fel¬ 
low-citizens,  affembled  by  Thrafybulus  at  Thebes,  it  was 
unanimoufiy  refolved,  to  make  one  great  effort  to  affert 
the  liberty  of  their  native  country.  Lyfias,  the  celebrated 
orator,  who  had  been  banidied  by  the  tyrants,  levied  500 
foldiers  at  his  own  expence.  With  this  fiender  force  Thra- 
fybulus  boldly  matched  into  Attica,  and  leized  Phile,  a 
ftrong  fortrefs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens.  The  ty¬ 
rants  hadened  to  oppofe  him  at  the  head  of  3000  men,  and 
gave  him  battle ;  but  their  troops,  unable  to  iudain  the 
impetuofity  of  Thrafybuius’s  little  army,  were  repulfed. 
Thrafybulus,  having  received  a  reinforcement  of  700  men, 
fell  Upon  the  Spartan  guard  poded  before  Phile  by  the  ty¬ 
rants,  and  cut  off  the  greated  part  of  them.  The  tyrants, 
alarmed,  gave  orders  to  maffacre  all  the  fufpeCted  Athe¬ 
nians  who  were  able  to  bear  arms,  and  made  propofnls  of 
accommodation  to  Thrafybuhts.  Thefe  he  rejected ;  and, 
having  at  lad  mudered  up  an  army  of  about  1000  men, 
he  advanced  to  Pyreus,  engaged  the  tyrants  who  had  march¬ 
ed  againd  him,  and  obtained  the  victory.  I11  this  battle 
fell  the  wicked  Critias.  Thrafybulus  called  aloud  to  the 
vanquidied  Athenians  who  were  flying,  that  it  was  againd 
the  tyrants  he  was  fighting,  and  not  againd  his  fellow -ci¬ 
tizens  ;  and  mildly  upbraided  them  for  oppofmg  thofe  who 
were  come  to  redore  them  to  their  former  liberty  and  in¬ 
dependence.  They  were  fo  much  affeCted  by  this  ha¬ 
rangue,  that,  entering  the  city,  they  immediately  depofed 
the  tyrants,  and  conferred  the  adminillration  on  ten  of  the 
principal  citizens.  But  this  decemvirate  proved  no  better 
than  their  former  maders;  and,  confidering  themfelves  as 
unfecure  while  Thrafybulus  held  poffedionof  the  Pyreus, 
they  fent  to  Sparta  to.crave  frefh  adidance.  Lyfander  was 
difpatched  to  their  relief,  who  advanced  towards  the  Py¬ 
reus  with  an  army  of  Peloponnefians,  and  blocked  up  the 
harbour.  Thrafybulus  was  foon  reduced  to  great  extre¬ 
mity  for  want  of  provifions.  But  Paufanias,  enraged  at 
the  long  profperity  of  his  rival  Lyfander,  arrived  with  a 
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fredi  body  of  troop's,  intending  rather  to  favour  t lie  Athe¬ 
nians  than  to  reinforce  Lyfander. 

The  Athenians,  on  being  again  upbraided  by  Thrafy¬ 
bulus,  once  more  re-eftablifhed  the  popular  government. 
The  remains  of  the  faCtion  of  the  tyrants  then  withdrew 
to  Eletifis ;  and  attempted  to  renew  the  public  didurbance. 
The  tyrants  endeavoured  in  vain  to  recover  their  authority. 
Being  decoyed  to  an  interview,  they  were  all  facrificed  to 
the  public  refentment ;  and  Athens  began  again  to  enjoy 
peace  and  tranquillity.  But  in  this  civil  war,  raifed  and 
fomented  by  the  wicked  policy  of  Lyfander,  more  Athe¬ 
nian  citizens  lod  their  lives  than  in  any  ten  years  of  the 
Peloponneiian  war.  The  government  of"  Athens,  how¬ 
ever,  was  rebored  to  its  former  footing;  the  ordinary  ma- 
gidrates  were  created  ;  and  Thrafybulus,  dill  more  effectu¬ 
ally  to  edablidt  the  quiet  of  his  country,  engaged  the  citi¬ 
zens  folemnly  to  bind  themfelves  by  oath  to  bury  all  pad 
injuries  in  oblivion.  This  was  an  aCtion  of  the  higheft 
prudence  ;  for,  as  every  citizen  was  entitled  by  law  to  pro- 
fecute  thofe  who  had  occafioned  the  daughter  of  his  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  late  bloody  diffentions,  the  feeds  of  difeord 
and  hatred  mud  have  fublided  without  end.  This  mu¬ 
tual  amnedy,  therefore,  brought  about  by  Thrafybulus, 
was  the  bed  and  readied  method  of  edablilhing  the  pub¬ 
lic  tranquillity. 

It  happened  about  this  time,  401  B.  C.  that  the  young¬ 
er  Cyrus  profecuted  the  enterprife  he  had  formed  of  de¬ 
priving  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Perfia,  of  his 
crown  and  life.  A  remarkable  example  of  the  power  of 
ambition  over  the  human  heart !  This  unnatural  attempt 
had  for  a  long  while  employed  the  eminent  abilities  re¬ 
ceived  by  Cyrus  from  nature.  He  gave  a  mod  welcome 
reception  to  all  thofe  who  came  from  his  brother’s  court, 
and  put  in  practice  every  art  to  detach  them  from  his  in- 
tereh.  But,  his  chief  dependence  being  on  the  valour  of 
the  Greeks,  with  whom  the  maritime  lituation  of  his  pro¬ 
vinces  rendered  him  more  particularly  connected,  he  fpared 
no  pains  to  gain  their  affection.  He  recruited  his  garri- 
fons  with  the  bed  foldiers  of  the  Peloponnefe,  and  levied 
an  army  of  no  fewer  than  10,300  Greeks.  In  this  lie  was 
much  abided  by  the  celebrated  Athenian  Xenophon,  and 
by,  Clearchus,  an  exiled  Spartan,  to  whom  lie  had  granted 
an  afylum  at  his  court. 

Befides  the  10,300  Greeks,  Cyrus  had  already  levied 
among  the  barbarians  an  army  of  100,000  men.  Clear¬ 
chus  commanded  the  Grecian  forces  ;  and  a  beet,  confid¬ 
ing  of  fixty  veffels,  was  ordered  to  fail  along  the  coad,  and 
to  attend  the  army.  With  thefe  forces  Cyrus  quitted  Sar¬ 
dis,  and  advanced  by  haffy  marches  towards  the  upper 
provinces  of  Afia.  Tilfaphernes,  acquainted  with  the  real 
dedination  of  Cyrus’s  expedition,  polled  to  the  court  of 
Artaxerxes,  and  informed  him  of  the  danger  wherewith 
he  was  threatened.  In  confequence  of  this  intelligence, 
that  monarch  quickly  affembled  a  numerous  army.  Cy¬ 
rus,  in  the  mean  time,  ran  a  great  hazard  of  being  bop¬ 
ped  at  the  pafs  of  Cilicia;  out  of  which,  however,  he  was 
extricated  by  a  fingular  piece  of  good  fortune.  The  Greek 
troops,  upon  their  arrival  at  Tarfus,  not  knowing  for  what  1 
purpofe  they  had  been  affembled,  and,  beginning  to  fuf- 
pedt  that  they  were  to  be  led  againd  the  Perfian  monarch,- 
refufed  to  advance  any  farther;  and  it  was  with  great  dif¬ 
ficulty,  and  by  means  of  an  augmentation  of  their  pay, 
that  Clearchus  appealed  them,  and.  prevailed  with  them 
to  proceed.  Here  likewife  Cyrus  explained  to  his  other 
troops  the  real  dedination  of  his  expedition.  Cyrus,  hav¬ 
ing  entered  the  province  of  Babylon,  affembled  the  Greek 
officers,  and  told  them,  that  it  was  not  want  of  other  troops 
that  had  induced  him  to  employ  them,  but  a  cohfcioufnefs 
of  their  fuperior  merit,  which  rendered  a  fmall  number  of 
them  of  much  greater  importance  than  a  multitude  of  bar¬ 
barians.  He  exhorted  them  therefore  to  approve  them¬ 
felves  worthy  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  their  con¬ 
duit  and  bravery. 

Artaxerxes,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced  at  the  head  of 
an  immenfe  army,  amounting  as  is  alleged  to  1,200,000 

man, 
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men,  commanded  by  Tirtaphernes,  Gobrias,  and  Arbaces. 
Befides  thefe,  there  were  in  the  army  of  Artaxerxes  150 
chariots;  while  Cyrus,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  more 
than  twenty.  The  two  armies  met  at  Cunaxa.  Cyrus 
himfelf  drew  up  his  army-in  battle  array,  and  took  his  own 
poll  in  the  centre.  On  being  intreated  by  Clearchus  to 
avoid  the  dangerous  part  of  the  engagement ;  “  What  doft 
thou  advile  r  (replied  the  prince:)  While  I  aim  at  a 
throne,  wouldft  thou  defire  me  to  rtiew  myfelf  unworthy  of 
it  ?”  A  thick  cloud  of  dull,  about  three  o’clock  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon,  announced  the  approach  of  the  army  of  the  king. 
His  foot  weredifpofed  in  fquare  columns  ;  and  in  the  front 
were  ranged  the  chariots,  armed  with  fcythes.  The  king 
himfelf  was  in  the  centre,  furrounded  by  6000  chofen 
horfe.  Cyrus  difcovered  the  utmoft  eage-rnefs  and  joy. 
He  had  ordered  Clearchus  with  the  Greek  forces  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  the  centre.  But,  as  foon  as  they  perceived  the 
army  of  the  king  marching  on  in  good  order,  they  ftruck 
their  javelins  againft  their  fhields,  and  inftantly  milled  for¬ 
ward  to  charge  the  barbarians,  who,  unable  to  fuftain  their 
attack,  gave  ground  and  fled. 

While  Cyrus  beheld  with  pleafure  the  troops  of  his 
brother  flying  before  the  Greeks,  the  perfon  of  the  king 
flruck  his  view.  Immediately,  therefore,  crying  out  in  a 
tranfport,  “  I  fee  him!”  he  obeys  the  diffates  of  his  fury ; 
gallops  up  to  him,  followed  by  no  more  than  600  horfe  ; 
kills  with  his  own  hand  the  commander  of  the  king’s 
guard ;  pierces  through  thofe  that  were  polled  before  him  ; 
at  laft  reaches  his  brother,  wounds  the  horfe  on  which  he 
rode  with  a  dart,  and  throws  him  to  the  ground.  Arta¬ 
xerxes  having  mounted  another  horfe,  Cyrus  aimed  a  fe- 
cond  blow  at  him  ;  but  was  in  his  turn  flruck  with  a  jave¬ 
lin  difcharged  by  the  king,  and,  being  at  the  fame  time 
overwhelmed  by  a  (hower  of  darts  from  the  king’s  attend¬ 
ants,  he  was  laid  dead  on  the  fpot.  Several  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  noblemen  who  fought  by  his  fide  were  llain  :  and 
Mezabates,  by  the  king’s  orders,  cut  off  the  head  and  right 
hand  of  Cyrus.  A  part  of  the  prince’s  army,  hearing  of 
his  death,  betook  themfelves  to  flight  ;  and  Tirtaphernes 
led  on  the  reft  of  the  king’s  army  againll  that  part  of  Cy¬ 
rus’s  which  Hill  kept  its  ground.  The  Greeks  opened 
their  ranks  and  let  him  pafs.  Artaxerxes,  hearing  that 
the  Greeks  had  defeated  his  left  wing,  rallied  his  troops, 
and  advanced  to  attack  them,  who  were  as  yet  ignorant 
of  Cyrus’s  death.  The  Greeks,  apprehenfive  of  being 
furrounded,  placed  themfelves  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  to 
have  their  rear  fecured  by  a  river  ;  and,  feeing  the  king 
approaching  againll  them,  boldly  marched  up  to  charge 
him.  But  the  Perlians  gave  ground  as  before,  and  fled 
on  all  (ides. 

Thus  fell  the  younger  Cyrus,  a  vidlim  to  his  extrava¬ 
gant  and  criminal  ambition.  Xenophon  has  given  a  finirti- 
ed  picture  of  his  prince.  By  his  account,  Cyrus  furpaf- 
fed  all  thofe  of  his  years  in  bodily  exercifes.  He  fulfilled 
his  engagements  with  the  utmoft  punctuality  and  honour. 
He  rewarded  good  offices  with  uncommon  generality  and 
with  lingular  prudence,  always  in  proportion  to  real  me¬ 
rit, 'never  by  the  influence  of  favour:  and  he  conferred 
an  obligation  with  the  beft  grace  in  the  world.  He  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  only  fo  far  delighted  with  fovereignty  as  it 
enabled  him  to  do  good;  and  no  other  ways  exerted  his 
great  power  than  to  accomplilh  that  end.  By  this  beha¬ 
viour  he  gained  the  efteem  both  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the 
barbarians.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  Xenophon  takes 
notice  only  of  the  virtues  of  this  prince,  and  is  entirely  Cl¬ 
ient  with  refpedt  to  his  faults  and  vices;  his  unbounded 
ambition  particularly,  which  prompted  him  to  rife  in  arms 
againll  his  brother,  whom,  if  the  event  had  correfpondcd 
w  ith  his  intentions,  he  would  have  deprived  of  his  crown 
and  of  his  life. 

When  the  Greeks  heard  of  the  death  of  Cyrus,  they 
were  ftruck  with  confternation  ;  and,  inliead  of  purfiuing 
the  enemy,  turned  all  their  thoughts  to  their  own  fafety. 
But,  At  taxerxes  having  fummaned  them  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  he  received  for  anfwer,  “  That  they  would  fooner 
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die  :  that  they  were  ready,  however,  to  ferve  him  as  al¬ 
lies  ;  but  that  they  preferred  liberty  to  life.”  In  the  mean 
time  Arieus,  general  of  the  barbarians  in  Cyrus’s  army, 
to  whom  the  Greeks  had  offered  the  crown  of  Perfia,  fent 
them  word,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Ionia; 
and  that,  if  they  had  a  mind  to  accompany  him,  they  muft 
join  him  that  night.  They  accepted  his  invitation,  and 
were  all,  except  300,  condudled  that  night  into  his  camp 
by  Clearchus.  At  their  firft  fetting  out  they  made  forced 
marches  ;  but  could  not  by  all  their  diligence  avoid  the 
purfuit  of  the  king,  who  at  laft  came  up  with  them.  The 
Greeks,  as  foon  as  they  perceived  him,  formed  themfelves 
in  order  for  battle  ,  and,  by  their  excellent  difpofition  and 
intrepid  appearance,  fo  intimidated  the  king,  that  he  dif- 
patched  meffengers  to  them  with  friendly  profefiions,  and 
to  acquaint  them,  that  they  had  orders  to  conduct  them  to 
certain  villages,  where  they  would  be  fupplied  with  plen¬ 
ty  of  provisions.  The  Greeks  accepted  the  offer,  and 
parted  three  days  in  thofe  villages. 

Tirtaphernes  now  paid  a  vilit  to  the  Greek  command¬ 
ers,  by  order  of  the  king  ;  and  in  a  long  harangue  told 
them,  that,  pitying  the  hardfhips  and  dangers  to  which 
they  were  about  to  expole  themfelves,  he  had  obtained  per- 
mirtion  from  the  Perfian  monarch  to  condudt  them  back  to 
their  own  country.  Clearchus  anfwered,  That  the  Greeks 
had  been  led  into  Perfia  by  Cyrus,  without  being  inform¬ 
ed  of  his  intentions:  that  by  his  death  their  engagements 
with  him  were  at  an  end  :  that  they  had  by  no  means  un¬ 
dertaken  this  expedition  with  a  view  of  making  war  on  the 
Perlian  monarch,  or  of  creating  him  any  dirturbance  :  and, 
that  all  they  requefted  was  a  free  partage  to  their  native 
country.  Tirtaphernes,  having  departed  to  report  their 
anfwer  to  the  king,  returned  the  fecondday  after,  and  told 
them,  that  the  king  did  not  intend  to  oppofe  their  return  ; 
that  he,  Tirtaphernes,  would  fupply  them  with  provifions; 
and,  as  he  was  immediately  to  fet  out  for  his  own  province, 
would  accompany  them  in  their  journey  ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pofe  would  quickly  join  them.  The  Greeks,  after  wait¬ 
ing  for  him  twenty  days,  were  at  length  joined  by  him, 
and  fet  out  under  his  condudt.  But  after  this  Arieus  and 
his  forces  pitched  their  camp  at  fome  diftance  from  that  of 
the  Greeks.  This  produced  fome  fufpicions  in  the  latter, 
who  neverthelefs  continued  their  march.  After  parting 
the  Tigris,  by  a  bridge  of  twenty- feven  boats,  they  tra- 
verfed  the  deferts  of  Media,  leaving  the  Tigris  on  their 
left.  But  in  the  mdan  time  the  fufpicions  of  the  Greeks 
were  daily  increafing.  Clearchus  therefore  having  defired 
a  conference  with  Tirtaphernes,  in  order  to  come  to  an  ex¬ 
planation,  took  occalion  to  remind  him  of  the  folemnity  of 
the  engagements  he  had  come  under  to  the  Greeks.  The 
fatrap,  by  the  ftrongeft  profeffions  of  fincerity,  and  the 
warmeft  appearances  of  friendfliip,  effaced  all  his  fufpi¬ 
cions.  But  thefe  profeffions  were  intended  to  difguife  the 
mod  villanous  perfidy. 

As  Clearchus  no  longer  entertained  any  doubt  of  the 
fatrap’s  integrity  and  honour,  he  was  prevailed  upon,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  reft  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  Greeks, 
being  four  generals  and  twenty  captains,  to  pay  him  a  vi- 
lit.  As  foon  as  the  four  generals,  Menon,  Proxenes,  A- 
gias,  and  Socrates,  had  entered  the  tent  of  Tirtaphernes, 
with  Clearchus  at  their  head,  they  were  inftantly  feized; 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  twenty  captains,  who  had  re¬ 
mained  without,  were  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces  by  200 
Perfian  foldiers,  privately  ported  there  for  that  fpecial  pur¬ 
ports.  The  five  commanders  were  carried  before  the  king, 
and  by  bis  orders  beheaded.  A  (hocking  inftance  of  cruel 
perfidy  !  Xenophon  has  given  us  the  characters  of  thole 
unfortunate  commanders;  of  whom  Clearchus  and*Prox- 
enes  were  the  mod  diftinguiffied.  We  may  ealily  imagine 
the  furprife  of  the  Greeks  at  the  long  abfence  of  their 
commanders;  and  the  conllernation  occafioned  among  them 
by  the  news  of  their  fate.  They  no  longer  entertained  any 
doubt  that  their  total  deftruCtion  was  refolved  on.  They 
found  themfelves  at  the  diftance  of  500  or  600  leagues 
from  Greece ;  hemmed  in  by  a  royal  army ;  furrounded  by 
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mountains  and  deferts ;  and  with  no  guide  to  lead  them 
through  the  multitude  of  enemies  that  lay  in  their  way. 

In  this  general  dejeCtion,  Xenophon,  who  had  hitherto 
been  only  in  the  Station  of  a  cadet,  difplayed  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  firmnefs  of  foul.  Affembling  the  remaining  offi¬ 
cers,  he  told  them,  that  their  courage  was  now  their  only 
refource.  He  advifed  them  to  appoint  new  officers  to  Sup¬ 
ply  the  places  of  thole  they  had  loft ;  to  burn  their  tents 
and  baggage  ;  to  begin  their  retreat  immediately  ;  and  to 
march  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  fquare,  that  fo  they  might 
always  be  prepared  to  oppofe  the  enemy  from  whatever 
quarter  they  were  attacked  :  a  furpriftng  inftance  of  what 
one  man  of  genius  and  refolution  is  capable  of  performing! 
The-G reeks,  when  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  their  enemies,  are  laved  by  the  wifdorn  and  activity  of 
Xenophon.  Perceiving  that  the  expedient,  propofed  by 
him  was  the  moll  eligible  and  fafe  they  could  follow,  they 
immediately  embraced  it,  and  named  new  commanders. 
Next  morning,  by  the  dawn,  the  troops  being  alfembled, 
Xenophon  to  confirm  their  courage  made  them  an  harangue, 
wherein  he  intreated  them  to  recall  to  remembrance  the  fa¬ 
mous  days  of  Marathon,  Thermopylae,  and  Platea,  when 
their  ancestors,  with  armies  greatly  more  inferior  to  their 
enemies  than  they  were  to  thofe  by  whom  they  were  at 
prefent  oppofed,  had  neverthelels  remained  victorious ; 
and  to  reft  perfuaded,  that  the  gods,  the  avengers  of  per¬ 
fidy,  would  Support  their  defence.  The  words  of  Xeno¬ 
phon  were  applauded  by  the  whole  army,  who  unanimouf- 
ly  approved  of  his  advice,  and  inftantly  put  it  in  execu¬ 
tion.  After  continuing  their  journey  for  fome  days,  con¬ 
stantly  directing  their  march  towards  the  heads  of  the  great 
rivers  till  they  found  them  fordable;  they  werfc  at  laft 
overtaken  and  harraffed  by  the  army  of  Tilfaphernes,  who 
had  purfued  them  with  all  his  forces.  But  the  Greeks, 
changing  their  order  of  march,  repulfed  his  attacks  with 
very  little  lofs  on  their  own  fide  ;  and  it  (hould  feem  that 
Tilfaphernes  very  foon  grew  weary  of  purfuing  them,  for 
after  this  time  there  is  no  farther  mention  made  of  him  in 
the  relation  of  Xenophon. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  river  Tigris,  finding  it  unfordable 
on  account  of  its  depth,  they  were  obliged  to  traverfe  the 
mountains  of  the  Carducae,  and  forced  to  difpute  their 
palfage  with  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  hills,  who  had  polled 
themfelves  on  the  higher  grounds.  It  coft  them  feven 
days  to  make  good  their  palfage,  which  they  at  laft  effeCled 
with  much  labour  and  fatigue,  after  being  obliged  to  aban¬ 
don  their  beafts  of  burden,  and  the  prifoners  they  liad  ta- 
ken  in  their  march  ;  and  after  fullering  a  great  deal  from 
the  repeated  attacks  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
After  crofting  thofe  mountains,  they  were  flopped  by  a-ve- 
ry  large  river  that  ran  along  at  the  foot  of  them,  but  palf. 
ed  it  at  laft  with  much  difficulty.  Then,  entering  the  weft- 
ern  quarter  of  Armenia,  they  forded  the  Tigris  at  its  Source, 
Teribazus,  the  king  of  Perfia’s  governor  in  that  province, 
permitted  the  Greeks  to  take  what  provifions  they  thought 
proper;  but  at  the  fame  time  privately  refolved  to  lay  an 
ambufcade  for  them  in  a  narrow  defile,  between,  fome 
mountains,  through  which  their  road  lay.  The  Greeks, 
getting  notice  of  his  delign,  prevented  him,  by  taking  pof- 
feffion  of  the  pafs  before  him,  and  beat  off  the  Soldiers 
Sent  againft  them.  Having  now  crofted  the  Euphrates, 
they  were  obliged  to  march  through  fnow  from  five  to  fix 
feet  deep.  This  part  of  their  journey  was  attended  with 
great  hardffiips,  and  many  of  the  Soldiers  perifhed  by  the 
Severity  of  the  cold  and  the  great  fatigue.  After  palling 
the  fnow,  they  came  to  certain  villages,  confiding  of  huts 
dug  under  ground,  where  they  reded  Several  days.  Re¬ 
commencing  their  journey,  they  loon  arrived  at  the  river 
Araxes,  or  Phafes.  This  river  being  here  unfordable, 
they  were  obliged  to  march  about  through  the  mountains, 
where  they  were  oppofed  by  the  Phafians  and  Chalybes, 
whom  they  forced  at  laft  to  retire. 

After  paffing  through  the  country  of  the  Chalybes,  they 
came  to  a  very  high  mountain  ;  whence,  getting  a  fight  of 
the  fea,  they  were  Seized  with  an  excels  of  joy.  They 
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had  dill,  however,  the  mountains  of  Colchis  to  traverfe, 
and  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  barbarous  inhabitants. 
But,  by  the  Skilful  difpolition  of  the  army  by  Xenophon, 
they  oppofed  and  difperfed  thofe  barbarians.  Then,  fall¬ 
ing  down  into  the  plain,  they  arrived  at  certain  villages, 
where  they  found  great  plenty  of  provisions,  ,•  and  relied 
Some  days.  In  a  few  days  more  they  reached  Trebizond, 
a  Greek  colony,  where  they  halted  a  month.  Here  they 
celebrated  divers  forts  of  games  with  much  joy,  and  paid 
the  vows  they  had  made  to  the  gods  in  cafe  of  their  Safe 
return.  After  deliberating  whether  they  Should  proceed 
from  this  place  to  Greece  by  Sea,  they  came  to  a  resolution 
to  tranSport  only  their  old  and  Sickly  men  in  that  way,  be- 
caufe .  they  could  not  find  Snipping  Sufficient  to  carry  the 
whole  army.  The  reft  continued  their  route  over  land. 
On  arriving  at  Cerafus  they  reviewed  their  forces,  and 
found  them  to  amount  to  8,600  infantry,  out  of  10,000  that 
had  undertaken  the  retreat;  but  of  their  horfe  only  forty 
remained.  Coming  to  Cotyora,  and  being  informed  by  the 
inhabitants,  that,  if  they  proceeded  farther  by  land,  they 
Should  meet  meet  with  many  rivers  and  defiles  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  palled,  they  accepted  of  the  Ships  offered  them 
by  the  Cotyoreans,  which  landed  them  next  day  at  Sinope, 
a  Milefian  colony  in  Paphlagonia. 

The  Soldiers,  Seeing  themlelves  now  fo  near  their  native 
country,  and, in  the  provinces  of  the  Pei  hanking,  became 
clefirous  of  obtaining  Some  plunder  before  their  arrival. 
With  this  view,  they  informed  Xenophon  of  their  inten¬ 
tions  of  creating  a  commander  in  chief;  all  their  meafures 
having  been  hitherto  determined  by  thp  plurality  of  votes 
in  a  general  council.  At  the  fame  time,  they  intimated 
their  intention  of  conferring  that  honour  on  him.  On  this 
occafion,  Xenophon,  fenfible  of  their  intention,  and  deii- 
rous  to  keep  himfelf  difengaged  from  their  Scheme,  re¬ 
presented  to  them  that,  if  they  were  refolved  to  create  a 
commander  in  chief,  it  was  highly  proper  that  a  Lacede¬ 
monian  (hould  fill  that  Station,  as  that  Hate  at  prefent  oc¬ 
cupied  the  foremoft  rank  in  Greece.  But  perceiving  them 
to  be  by  no  means  Satisfied  with  this  reaSon,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  obstinate  in  their  choice  of  him,  he  was  forced 
at  laft  to  tell  them,  that  he  had  consulted  the  gods  on  the 
fubjeCt,  and  found  them  averfe  to  his  undertaking  the  com¬ 
mand.  This  effectually  freed  him  from  farther  Solicita¬ 
tion  for  the  prefent;  and  the  choice  of  the  Greeks  next 
fell  upon  Chryfophorus,  a  Lacedemonian.  The  Soldiers 
beginning  to  indulge  their  defire  of  plunder,  their  new  ge¬ 
neral  interpofed,  and  prohibited  them  from  plundering  the 
Greek  colonies.  This  produced  mutinies  and  difeord  in 
the  army,  and  laid  them  under  the  neceftity  of  dividing  in¬ 
to  three  bodies;  the  firft  of  which,  confiding  of  the  Pe¬ 
loponnesians,  to  the  number  of  4,400  men,  was  command- 
by  Licon  and  Callimachus;  the  Second,  consisting  of  2,100 
men,  by  Chryfophorus;  and  the  third,  of  the  Same  num¬ 
ber,  by  Xenophon.  Having  procured  (hipping  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Heraclea,  they  embarked  at  different  times, 
and  landed  at  Chryfopolis.  This  being  a  very  rich  town, 
the  Soldiers  refolved  to  pillage  it :  but  upon  Xenophon’s 
representing  to  them,  that  by  fo  doing  they  Should  draw 
upon  themfelves  the  refentment  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
many  of  whom  were  fettled  there,  they  relinquished  that 
-delign. 

From  Chryfopolis,  therefore,  they  marched,  under  the 
conduCt  of  Xenophon,  to  Salmydelfa  in  Thrace,  upon  a 
preffing  invitation  from  Seuthes,  the  Sovereign  of  that 
country,  who  intreated  their  afliftance  to  recover  his  do¬ 
minions ;  and,  the  more  effectually  to  prevail  with  them 
to  comply  with  his  delire,  promifed  them  a  great  reward. 
But,  after  they  had  performed  the  Services  for  which  he 
wanted  them,  he  broke  his  word,  and  refufed  to  give  them 
any  tiling;  and,  though  Xenophon  complained  grievQtrfiy 
of  his  injuftice,  he  obtained  no  red  refs.  This  Seuthes 
was  an  avaricious  prince,  entirely  influenced  by  a  minister 
void  of  all  faith  and  honefty,  whole  only  aim  was  to  in¬ 
crease  his  own  private  fortune.  In  the  mean  time,  am- 
baftadors  from  Sparta  waited  on  Xenophon,  to  inform  him, 
C  T  that.. 
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that,  at  the  earned:  intreaty  of  the  towns  of  Ionia,  which 
had  embraced  the  caufe  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  and  on 
that  account  dreaded  the  refentment  of  Tiflaphernes,  they 
had  declared  war  againft  Tiflaphernes  and  Pharnabazus, 
and  had  already  difpatched  an  army  into  Ionia,  under  the 
command  of  Thymbron,  to  protect  that  country  from  be¬ 
ing  ravaged  by  the  enemy.  The  Greeks,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Xenophon,  hearing  that  the  troops  in  that  expe¬ 
dition  received  very  large  pay,  engaged  themfelves  in  the 
fame  fervice,  with  the  content  of  their  commander,  who 
condudted  them  to  Lampfacus  by  fea,  their  number  then 
amounting  all  together  to  no  more  than  6000  men.  From 
Lampfacus  he  proceeded  to  Pergamus,  and  from  thence 
to  Parthenia,  which  is  accounted  the  period  of  this  cele¬ 
brated  retreat.  Thymbron,  having  there  joined  them 
with  his  troops,  led  all  his  army  from  that  place  againfl; 
Tidaphernes. 

Thus  ended  the  famous  expedition  of  the  ten  thoufand ; 
who,  in  fpite  of  the  numberlefs  difficulties  they  had  to  en¬ 
counter  at  almofl  every  ftep,  performed  in  the  fpace  of 
little  more  than  four  months,  counting  from  the  period  of 
the  battle  of  Cunaxa  to  their  arrival  at  Pergamus,  a  march 
of  about  1900  miles.  This  retreat,  the  molt  extraordinary 
recorded  in  any  hiftory,  is  extremely  admired  by  the  mat¬ 
ters  in  the  art  of  war,  for  the  boldnefs  of  the  undertaking, 
for  the  (kill  with  which  it  was  conduced,  and  for  the  fuc- 
cefsful  event.  For,  in  fpite  of  the  difficulties  of  every 
kind  that  feemed  to  oppofe  their  return,  they  were  fo 
lucky  as  to  reach  their  native  country  victorious. 

Two  years  after  the  expulfion  of  the  tyrants  from  Athens, 
and  juft  after  the  city  had  recovered  its  tranquillity,  Me- 
litus  exhibited  a  formal  accufation  againft  the  famous  So¬ 
crates,  confiding  of  the  following  heads:  id,  That  So¬ 
crates  rejected  the  eftablifhed  divinities  of  his  country, 
and  laboured  to  introduce  new  deities  in  their  place.  2dly, 
That  he  corrupted  the  youth,  teaching  them  to  defpife 
the  fettled  laws  and  order  of  the  commonwealth ;  to  be 
difobedient  to  their  parents  ;  and  to  cenfure  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Such  were  the  principal  branches  of  the  accufa¬ 
tion  of  Melitus ;  confefledly  fufficient,  if  proved,  to  infer 
a  capital  puniffiment  ;  but  it  was  eafy  for  Socrates  to  re¬ 
fute  them  :  for  he  had  now  employed  himfelf,  for  the 
fpace  of  forty  years,  in  inftruCting  the  youth  in  the  fight 
of  all  his  countrymen  ;  during  which  time,  no  perfon  had 
ever  obferved  any  circumftance  in  his  leflbns  that  could 
afford  a  handle  to  fuch  an  accufation.  His  friends,  how¬ 
ever,  exerted  themfelves  in  his  favour.  The  orator  Ly- 
fias  bellowed  great  labour,  and  employed  all  his  art,  in 
compofing  a  pleading  for  him.  But  Socrates,  thinking  it 
unfuitable  to  his  character,  declined  to  make  ufe  of  it. 
Nor  would  his  magnanimity  permit  him  to  defcend  to  aCt 
the  part  of  a  fuppliant,  or  to  employ  the  means  commonly 
practifed  in  thofe  days,  to  incline  the  judges  to  pity;  fuch 
as  parties  coming  before  them  with  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren.  He  appeared  before  his  judges  with  the  modeft  con¬ 
fidence  infpired  by  innocence,  and  behaved  in  every  par¬ 
ticular  with  the  moil  ftriking. magnanimity.  The  judges, 
provoked  at  his  indifference,  condemned  him  to  die  by 
drinking  the  juice  of  the  hemlock.  This  fentence  did  not 
at  all  fliake  the  fortitude  of  Socrates,  firmly  perfuaded  that 
guilt  is  the  only  evil  of  which  a  wife  man  has  reafon  to  be 
afraid  ;  and  chooflng  rather,  fays  Quintillian,  quietly  to 
refign  the  few  years  of  life  he  had  yet  a  probability  of  en¬ 
joying,  than  by  a  mean  fubmiflion,  or  pufillanimous  con¬ 
duit,  to  throw  a  blemifh  on  the  glory  of  his  paft  life.  “  I 
am  going,”  faid  he  to  the  judges,  “  by  your  fentence,  to 
ftiifer  death,  a  punifhment  denounced  againft  me  by  na¬ 
ture  at  the  inftant  of  my  coming  into  the..world  ;  but  my 
accufers  are,  by  the  fentence  of  truth,  condemned  to  the 
flings  and  remorfes  of  a  guilty  confcience.”  Soon  after 
his  death,  the  Athenians  were  convinced  of  his  innocence, 
and  coniidered  all  the  misfortunes  that  afterwards  befelthe 
republic  as  a  punifhment  for  the  injuftice  of  his  condem¬ 
nation.  When  the  academy,  and  the  other  places  of  the 
city  where  he  had  ufiially  taught,  prefcnted  themfelves  to 
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the  view  of  his  countrymen,  they  could  not  refrain  from 
reflecting  on  the  ingratitude  and  cruelty  of  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  man  who  had  done  them  fuch  important  fer- 
vices.  They  cancelled  the  decree  that  had  condemned 
him;  put  Melitus  to  death  ;  banifhed  his  other  accufers » 
and  erefted  to  his  memory  a  ftatue  of  brafs,  executed  by 
the  famous  Lyfippus.  See  Socrates. 

In  the  mean  time  Conon,  wdio  had  lived  a  voluntary 
exile  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  in  the  hopes  of  one  day  re- 
ftoring  the  glory  of  his  native  country,  and  of  checking 
the  exorbitant  power  of  the  Lacedemonians,  determined 
to  apply  to  the  Perfian  power  for  that  purpofe,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  imparted  his  defign  to  king  Artaxerxes  by  let¬ 
ter.  That  monarch,  in  confequence  of  his  refentment 
againft  the  Lacedemonians  for  aflifting  his  brother  Cyrus 
in  the  late  attempt  to  feize  his  kingdom,  ordered  500  ta¬ 
lents  to  be  furnifhed  to  Conon  for  fitting  out  a  fleet,  of' 
which  he  at  the  fame  time  appointed  him  commander. 
Meanwhile  Agis  king  of  Sparta  died,  and  Agefllaus  laid 
claim  to  the  royal  dignity,  in  preference  to  Leotychides, 
the  fon  of  Agis’s  queen,  whom  he  affirmed  not  to  have 
been  begotten  by  Agis;  and  who,  notwithftanding  the  dy¬ 
ing  acknowledgment  of  him  by  that  king,  was  generally 
reputed  a  baftard.  On  this  account,  Agelilaus,  fupported 
by  Lyfander,  and  other  principal  Spartans,  in  the  year  396 
B.  C.  found  little  difficulty  in  cauling  himfelf  to  be  de¬ 
clared  king.  Agelilaus  now  prepared  to  eftablifh  his  au¬ 
thority  by  an  a£tive  campaign;  and,  from  his  military  cha¬ 
racter  and  fame,  his  army  increafed  fo  faft,  that  all  Alia 
feemed  defirous  to  put  itfelf  under  his  command.  Agefi- 
laus,  in  the  mean  time,  refolved  to  attack  the  Perfian  mo¬ 
narch  in  the  heart  of  his  dominions,  that  he  might  make 
him  feel  the  Lacedemonian  power  even  on  his  throne. 
Artaxerxes,  alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of  Agefllaus,  refolved 
to  create  a  diverfion  to  the  Spartan  arms,  by  promoting 
againft  them  a  confederacy  among  the  other  ftates  of 
Greece,  whom  he  knew  to  be  extremely  uneafy  and  im¬ 
patient  under  their  fubjedtion.  Timocrates  was  charged 
with  the  execution  of  this  fcheme.  To  accelerate  its  fuc- 
cefs,  fifty  talents  of  money  were  delivered  to  him,  with 
which  he  was  to  endeavour  to  bribe  the  leading  men  in 
each  city,  that  they  might  inftigate  their  countrymen  to 
take  up  arms  againft  the  Lacedemonians;  who  indeed,  by 
their  overbearing  behaviour,  had  but  too  well  difpofed  the 
other  ftates  to  embrace  fuch  a  meafure.  Timocrates,  there¬ 
fore,  met  with  all  the  fuccefs  he  could  have  defired ;  and 
the  Thebans  were  the  firft  who  refolved  to  aflert  their  in¬ 
dependency.  The  Athenians  very  foon  joined  the  The¬ 
bans.  Over-looking  all  former  fubjedts  of  difpleafure  re¬ 
ceived  by  them  from  that  ftate,  they  embraced  this  op¬ 
portunity  of  recovering  from  their  long  humiliation,  and, 
by  the  perfuafion  of  Thrafybulus,  granted  the  affiftance 
demanded.  On  the  other  hand,  Conon,  with  the  fleet 
he  had  obtained  from  Artaxerxes,  was  extremely  adtive 
againft  Sparta.  A  difpute  having  arifen  between  the  Pho- 
cians  and  Locrians,  about  the  property  of  a  fmall  piece 
of  ground,  the  Spartans,  already  difpleafed  with  the  Lo¬ 
crians,  refolved  to  fupport  the  Phocians ;  and,  for  that 
purpofe,  ordered  Paufanias  to  march  and  join  Lyfander, 
who  was  then  in  Bceotia  with  a  few  troops.  But  the  The¬ 
bans,  to  prevent  this  jundtion,  made  a  brave  attack  upon 
the  troops  under  Lyfander,  obtained  a  complete  victory, 
and  killed  Lyfander  himfelf  in  the  battle. 

Thus  fell  that  renowned  Greek,  who  raifed  his  native 
city  Sparta  to  a  degree  of  power  ffie  had  never  known  be¬ 
fore,  and  entirely  ruined  that  of  Athens.  It  was  matter 
of  general  furprife,  that  he  left  no  wealth  behind  him, 
conlidering  the  vaft  influence  he  had  enjoyed,  and  the 
many  opportunities  of  amaffing  riches  that  had  been  in  his 
power.  This  contempt  of  wealth  refledted  honour  on  his 
memory,  and  plainly  ftiewed,  that  ambition  was  his  foie 
motive  of  adtion.  The  excefs  of  this  paffion,  however, 
obfcured  the  fplendour  of  his  extraordinary  abilities ;  for 
he  mult  be  allowed  to  have  been  an  intrepid  and  Ikilful 
commander,  a  confummate  politician,  and  of  a  very  art- 
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fu!  addrefs  in  managing  the  different  tempers  of  men. 
He  was  the  worft  enemy  that  ever  Athens  felt ;  and,  by 
eftablifliing  there  the  thirty  tyrants,  he  was  to  her  what 
Sylla  afterwards  was  to  Rome.  His  tyranny  and  oppref- 
fion  rendered  Sparta  odious  to  her  neighbours.  In  the  mean 
time  Conon  obtained  of  the  Perfian  king  fifty  talents,  to 
reftore  the  Pyreum,  or  port  of  Athens,  to  its  former  litu- 
ation.  He  was  likewife  continued  in  the  command  of  the 
fleet ;  and,  after  ravaging  the  coafts  of  Laconia,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Athens,  and  was  there  received  with  the  higheft 
marks  of  joy.  The  confcioufnefs  of  being  the  reftorer  of 
the  power  of  his  country,  and  of  rebuilding  the  walls  of 
his  native  city,  muft  undoubtedly  have  afforded  him  the 
mod  fincere  pleafure.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  city  of 
Athens  fltould  be  in  a  manner  rebuilt  at  the  expence  of 
the  fame  Perfians  who  had  formerly  reduced  it  to  alhes. 
The  grief  and  rage  of  the  Lacedemonians,  at  feeing  their 
ancient  rival  railed,  as  it  were,  out  of  her  ruins,  and  re¬ 
ftored  to  a  condition  of  being  (fill  formidable  to  them,  are 
inexpreflible.  They  refolved,  however,  (till  to  afi'ert  their 
fuperiority,  and  gave  the  Athenians  a  very  fenfible  proof 
of  their  domineering  fpirit,  by  commanding  them  to  with¬ 
draw  their  protection  from  400  Thebans,  who,  upon  being 
banifhed  by  a  public  decree  of  their  native  country,  had 
taken  refuge  at  Athens.  The  Athenians,  however,  had 
too  much  humanity  to  adopt  fo  violent  and  fevere  a  mea- 
fure  againft  fo  great  a  number  of  Theban  citizens  ;  more 
efpecially  as  tliefe  very  men  had  contributed  the  molt  to 
the  refloration  of  the  popular  government,  of  which  the 
Athenians  were  at  that  time  enjoying  the  advantages.  But 
the  war  which  now  took  place  between  Thebes  and  Sparta, 
proving  highly  deftruCtive  to  the  latter,  the  Theban  army 
having  even  reached  the  walls  of  Sparta,  produced  a  mod 
lingular  change  in  their  difpofitions.  The  people  began 
to  murmur  againft  the  government ;  the  city  was  diftraCled 
by  factions;  and  nothing  went  on  but  plots  and  conlpira- 
cies.  Thefe  inteftine  diforders,  heightened  by  the  mif- 
fortune  of  having  the  enemy  at  their  gates,  compelled  the 
haughty  Spartans  to  implore  affiftance  of  the  very  Athe¬ 
nians  on  whom  they  had  fo  lately  inflicted  all  the  mifchiefs 
in  their  power,  and  whofe  utter  ruin  they  would  have  joy¬ 
fully  accomplifhed.  They  now,  however,  in  their  turn, 
found  themfelves  under  the  r.eceflity  of  fending  an  em- 
balfy  to  Athens,  to  explain  the  extremity  to  which  they 
were  reduced,  and  to  endeavour  to  convince  the  Athe¬ 
nians  how  much  it  was  their  intereft  to  join  with  them, 
and  to  ftop  the  career  of  the  ambitious  Thebans,  who 
feeemed  delirous  of  reducing  all  Greece  under  their  fub- 
jeCtion.  This  occalion  furnifhes  us  with  a  finking  inftance 
of  the  generality  of  the  Athenians,  as  well  as  of  their 
juft  difcernment  of  the  general  interefts  of  Greece.  For, 
though  the  misfortunes  brought  upon  them  by  the  Lace¬ 
demonians  were  frelh  in  their  remembrance,  they  never- 
thelefs  refolved  at  once  to  furnilh  them  with  immediate 
affiftance,  and  at  the  fame  time  they  brought  about  a  con¬ 
federacy  with  feveral  other  ftates  to  oppofe  the  Thebans. 

From  this  time  to  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  the 
Athenians  continued  moftly  in  a  profperous  fituation,  tho’ 
they  never  performed  any  fuch  great  exploits  as  formerly. 
By  that  monarch,  and  his  fon  Alexander,  all  Greece  was 
in  efFeCt  fubdued  ;  and  the  hiftory  of  all  the  Grecian  ftates 
during  that  conflict  falls  under  Macedon.  But  of  the 
hiftory  of  Athens  from  that  time,  the  following  elegant 
abridgement  is  given  by  Dr.  Chandler.  “  On  the  death  of 
Alexander,  the  Athenians  revolted,  but  were  defeated  by 
Antipater,  who  garrifoned  Munychia.  They  rebelled 
again,  but  the  garrifon  and  oligarchy  were  reinftated.  De¬ 
metrius  the  Phalerean,  who  was  made  governor,  beautified 
the  city,  and  they  ereCted  to  him  360  ftatues,  which  on  his 
expulfion  they  demolifhed,  except  one  in  the  Acropolis. 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  withdrew  the  garrifon,  and  reftored 
the  democracy  ;  when  they  deified  him,  and  lodged  him 
in  the  Opifthodomos,  or  the  back  part  of  the  Parthenon, 
as  a  gueft  to  be  entertained  by  their  goddefs  Minerva. 
Afterwards  they  decreed,  that  the  Piraeus,  with  Muny- 
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chia,  fhould  be  at  his  difpofal ;  and  he  took  the  Mufeum. 
They  expelled  his  garrifon,  and  he  was  perfuaded  by  Cra- 
terus,  a  philofopher,  to  leave  them  free.  Antigonus  Go- 
natus,  the  next  king,  maintained  a  garrifon  in  Athens  : 
but,  on  the  death  of  his  fon  Demetrius,  the  people,  with 
the  afliftance  of  Aratus,  regained  their  liberty,  and  the 
Piraeus,  Munychia,  Salamis,  and  Sunium,  on  paying  a 
fum  of  money. 

“  Philip,  foil  of  Demetrius,  encamping  near  the  city, 
deftroying  and  burning  the  fepulchres  and  temples  in  the 
villages,  and  laying  their  territory  walle,  the  Athenians 
were  reduced  to  folicit  protection  from  the  Romans,  and 
to  receive  a  garrifon,  which  remained  until  the  war  with 
Mithridates  king  of  Pontus,  w  hen  the  tyrant  Ariftion  made 
them  revolt.  Archelaus,  the  Athenian  general,  unable 
to  withftand  the  Roman  fury,  relinquifhed  the  long  walls, 
and  retreated  into  the  Pineus  and  Munychia.  Sylla  laid 
fiege  to  the  Piraeus  and  to  the  city,  in  which  Ariftion 
commanded.  He  was  informed,  that  fome  perfons  had 
been  overheard  talking  in  the  Ceramicus,  and  blaming 
Ariftion  for  his  negleCt  of  the  avenues  about  the  Hepta- 
chalcos,  where  the  wall  was  acceffible.  Sylla  refolved  to 
florin  there,  and  about  midnight  entered  the  town  at  the 
gate  called  Dypylon,  or  the  Piraean,  having  levelled  all 
obftacles  in  the  way  between  it  and  the  gate  of  the  Piraeus. 
Ariftion  fled  to  the  Acropolis,  but  was  compelled  to  fur- 
render  by  the  want  of  water  ;  when  he  was  dragged  from 
the  temple  of  Minerva,  and  put  to  death.  Sylla  burned 
the  Piraeus  and  Munychia,  and  defaced  the  city  and  fub- 
urbs,  not  fparing  even  the  fepulchres. 

“  The  civil  war  between  Caefar  and  Pompey  foon  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  their  natural  love  of  liberty  made  them  fide 
with  Pompey.  Here  again  they  were  unfortunate,  for 
Caefar  conquered  :  but  Ctefar  did  not  treat  them  like 
Sylla.  With  that  clemency  which  made  fo  amiable  a  part 
of  his  character,  he  difinified  them  with  a  fine  allufion  to 
their  illuftrious  anceftors,  faying,  that  he  fpared  the  living 
for  the  fake  of  the  dead.  Another  ftorm  foon  followed 
after  this  ;  the  wars  of  Brutus  and  Calfius  with  Auguftus 
and  Antony.  Their  partiality  for  liberty  did  not  here 
forfake  them  :  they  took  part  in  the  conteft  with  the  two 
patriot  Romans,  and  creCted  their  ftatues  near  their  own 
ancient  deliverers,  Harmodius  and  Ariftogiton,  who  had 
(lain  Hipparchus  :  but  they  were  (till  unhappy,  for  their 
enemies  triumphed.  They  next  joined  Antony,  who  gave 
them  TEgina  and  Cea,  with  other  illands.  Auguftus  was 
unkind  to  them  ;  and  they  revolted  four  years  before  he 
died.  Under  Tiberius  the  city  was  declining,  but  free, 
and  regarded  as  an  ally  of  the  Romans.  The  high  pri¬ 
vilege  of  having  a  liCtor  to  precede  the  magiftrates,  was 
conferred  on  it  by  Germanicus  ;  but  he  was  cenfured,  as 
treating  with  too  much  condefcenlion  a  mixture  of  na¬ 
tions,  inftead  of  genuine  Athenians,  which  race  was  then 
confidered  as  extinCL 

“  The  emperor  Vefpafian  reduced  Achaia  to  a  province 
paying  tribute,  and  governed  by  a  proconful.  Nerva  was 
more  propitious  to  the  Athenians  ;  and  Pliny,  under  Tra¬ 
jan  his  fucceflbr,  exhorts  Maximus  to  be  mindful  whither 
he  was  fent,  to  rule  genuine  Greece,  a  (fate  compofed  of 
free  cities.  ‘  You  will  revere  the  gods  and  heroes  their 
founders.  You  wilt  refpeCt  their  priftine  glory,  and  even 
their  age.  You  will  honour  them  for  the  famous  deeds, 
which  are  truly,  nay  for  thofe  which  are  fabuloufly,  re¬ 
corded  of  them.  Remember,  It  is  Athens  yott  approach.’ 
This  city  was  now  entirely  dependent  on  Rome,  and  was 
reduced  to  fell  Delos,  and  the  illands  in  its  polfelfion. 

“  Adrian,  who  was  at  once  emperor  and  an  archon  of 
Athens,  gave  the  city  laws,  compiled  from  Draco,  Solon, 
and  the  codes  of  other  legiflators  ;  and  difplayed  his  affec¬ 
tion  for  it  by  unbounded  liberality.  Athens  reflourifhed, 
and  its  beauty  was  renewed.  Antoninus  Pius,  who  fuc- 
ceeded,  and  Antoninus  the  philofopher,  were  both  bene¬ 
factors.  The  barbarians  in  the  north,  in  the  reign  of 
Valerian,  befieging  Theffalonica,  all  Greece  was  terrified, 
and  the  Athenians  reftored  their  city-wall,  which  had  been 
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di (mantled  by  Sytla,  and  afterwards  neglected.'  Under  the 
next  emperor,  who  was  the  archon  Gallienns,  Athens  was 
belieged,  the  archontic  office  ceafed  ;  and  the  (trategus  or 
general,  who  had  before  acted  as  overfeer  of  the  agora  or 
market,  then  became  the  chief  magiftrate.  Under  Clau¬ 
dius,  his  fucceffor,  the  city  was  taken,  but  foon  recovered. 

“  it  is  related,  that  Conitantine,  when  emperor,  gloried 
in  the  title  of  general  of  Athens  ;  and  rejoiced  exceedingly 
on  obtaining  from  the  people  the  honour  of  a  (tatue  with 
an  infcription,  which  he  acknowledged  by  a  yearly  gratuity 
of  many  buffiels  of  grain.  He  conferred  on  the  governor 
of  Attica  and  Athens  the  title  of  grand  duke,  piyciq  ^ovf. 
That  office  was  at  firft  annual,  but  afterwards  hereditary. 
His  fon  Conftans  bellowed  feveral  iflands  on  the  city,  to 
l'upply  it  with  corn.  In  the  time  of  Theodofius  I.  3B0 
years  after  Chrift,  the  Goths  laid  wade  Theflaly  and 
Epirus;  but  Theodore,  general  of  the  Achaeans,  by  his 
prudent  conduct,  preferved  the  cities  of  Greece  from  pil¬ 
lage,  and  the  inhabitants  from  being  led  into  captivity. 
A  (tatue  of  marble  was  erected  to  him  at  Athens  by  order 
of  the  city  ;  and  afterwards  one  of  brafs,  by  command  of 
the  emperor,  as  appears  from  an  infcription  in  a  church 
dedicated  to  a  faint  of  the  fame  name,  not  tar  from  the 
French  convent.  It  is  on  a  round  pedeftal,  which  fupports 
a.  flat  (tone  ferving  for  the  holy  table.  Eudocia,  the  wife 
of  Theodofius  II.  was  an  Athenian. 

“  The  fatal  period  now  approached,  and  Athens  was 
about  to  experience  a  conqueror  more  favage  even  than 
Sylla.  This  was  Alaric  king  of  the  Goths  ;  who,  under 
the  emperors  Arcadins  and  Honorius,  Over- ran  Greece 
and  Italy,  lacking,  pillaging,  and  deftroying.  Then  the 
Peloponnefian  towns  were  overturned,  Arcadia  and  Lace- 
demon  were  laid  watte,  the  two  feas  by  the  Hthmus  were 
burnilhed  with  the  flames  of  Corinth,  and  the  Athenian 
matrons  were  dragged  in  chains  by  barbarians.  The  in¬ 
valuable  treafures  of  antiquity  were  removed;  the  (lately 
and  magnificent  ftruftures  converted  into  piles  of  ruin  ; 
and  Athens  was  (tripped  of  every  thing  fulendid  or  re¬ 
markable.  After  this  event,  Athens  became  an  unim¬ 
portant  place,  and  as  obfcure  as  it  had  once  been  famous. 
We  read  that  the  cities  of  Hellas  were  put  into  a  date  of 
defence  by  Judinian,  who  repaired  the  walls,  which  at 
Corinth  had  been  fubverted  by  an  earthquake,  and  at 
Athens  and  in  Boeotia  were  impaired  by  age;  and  here  we 
take  a  long  farewel  of  this  city.  A  chafm  of  near  700 
years  enfues  in  itshidory;  except  that,  about  the  year 
1130,  it  furnidied  Roger  the  fird  king  of  Sicily  with  a 
number  of  artificers,  whom  he  fettled  at  Palermo,  where 
they  introduced  the  culture  of  filk,  which  then  paffied  in¬ 
to  Italy.  The  worms  had  been  brought  from  India  to 
Condantinople  in  the  reign  of  Judinian. 

“  Athens,  as  it  were,  re-emerges  from  oblivion  in  the 
13th  century,  under  Baldw  in,  but  belieged  by  a  general 
of  Theodoras  Lafcaris,  the  Greek  emperor.  It  was  taken 
in  1427  by  fultan  Morat.  Boniface,  marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  poffeffed  it  with  a  garrifon  ;  after  whom  in  was  go¬ 
verned  by  Delves,  of  the  houfe  of  Arragon.  On  his  death 
it  was  feized,  with  Macedonia,  Theffaly,  Boeotia,  Phocis, 
and  the  Peloponnefus,  by  Bajazet;  and  then,  with  the 
idand  Zante,  by  the  Spaniards  of  Catalonia,  in  the  reign 
of  the  Greek  emperor  Andronicus  Palasologus  the  elder. 
Thefe  were  difpoffeffed  by  Reineritis  Acciaioli,  a  Floren¬ 
tine;  who,  leaving  no  legitimate  male  iffiue,  bequeathed  it 
to  the  date  of  Venice.  His  natural  fon,  Antony,  to  whom 
he  had  given  Thebes  with  Bceotia,  expelled  the  Venetians. 
He  was  fucceeded  in  the  dukedom  by  his  kinfman  Nerius, 
who  was  difplaced  by  his  own  brother,  named  Antony,  but 
recovered  the  government  when  he  died.  Nerius,  leaving 
only  an  infant  (bn,  was  fucceeded  by  his  wife.  She  was 
ejebled  by  Mahomet,  on  a  complaint  from  Francus,  fon 
of  the  fecond  Antony,  who  confined  her  at  Megara,  and 
made  away  with  her;  but,  her  fon  acculing  him  to  Maho¬ 
met  II.  the  Turkilh  army  under  Omar  advanced,  and  he 
furrendered  the  citadel  in  1455  ;  the  Latins  refilling  to 
fuccour  him,  unlefs  the  Athenians  would  embrace  their 


religious  tenets.  Mahomet,  it  is  related,  when  he  had. 
finiffied  the  war  with  the  defpot  of  the  Morea,  four  years 
after,  furveyed  the  city  and  Acropolis  with  admiration. 
The  janifiaries  informed  him  of  a  confpiracy  ;  and  Francus 
Acciaioli,  who  remained  lord  of.  Boeotia,  was  put  to  death. 
In  1464  the  Venetians  landed  at  the  Piraeus,  furprifed  the 
city,  and  carried  off  their  plunder  and  captives  to  Eubcea. 

“  ft  is  remarkable,  that  after  thefe  events  Athens  was 
again  in  a  manner  forgotten.  So  lately  as  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  16th  century,  the  city  was  commonly  believed 
to  have  been  utterly  deftroyed,  and  not  to  exift,  except  a 
few  huts  of  poor  filhermen.  Crufius,  a  learned  and  inqui- 
fitive  German,  procured  more  authentic  information  from 
his  Greek  correfpondents  refiding  in  Turkey,  which  he 
publifhed  in  1584,  to  awaken  curiofity  and  to  promote 
farther  enquiries.  One  of  thefe  letters  is  from  a  native  of 
Nauplia,  a  town  near  Argos,  in  the  Morea.  This  writer 
fays,  that  he  had  been  often  at  Athens,  and  that  it  (fill 
contained  many  things  worthy  to  be  feen,  fome  of  which 
he  enumerates,  and  then  fubjoins  :  “  But  why  do  I  dwell 
on  this  place?  It  is  as  the  (kin  of  an  animal  which  has 
been  long  dead.”  For  collateral  parts  of  the  hidory  of  this 
famous  republic,  fee  the  articles  Greece,  Macedon, 
Persia,  Sparta,  Thebes,  Rome,  &c. 

It  now  remains  to  give  fome  idea  of  the  character,  go¬ 
vernment,  and  religion,  of  this  once  famous  people.  The 
Athenians,  fays  Plutarch,  are  very  fubjedt  to  violent  an¬ 
ger  ;  but  they  are  foon  pacified.  They  are  likewife  ealily 
impreffed  with  humanity  and  compaffion.  That  this  was 
their  temper,  is  proved  by  many  hiftorical  examples.  We 
(hall  produce  a  few.  The  fentence  of  death  pronounced 
againft  the  inhabitants  of  Mitylene,  and  revoked  the  next 
day  :  the  condemnation  of  Socrates,  and  that  of  the  ten 
chiefs,  each  followed  by  quick  repentance  and  the  mod 
poignant  grief.  The  minds  of  the  lame  people,  adds  Plu¬ 
tarch,  are  not  formed  for  laborious  refearches.  They 
feize  a  fubjeCt,  as  it  were,  by  intuition  ;  they  have  not- 
patience  and  phlegm  enough  to  examine  it  gradually  and 
minutely.  This  part  of  their  character  may  feem  furpri- 
fing  and  incredible.  Artifans,  and  other  people  of  their 
rank,  are  in  general  (low  of  comprehenfion.  But  the  A- 
thenians  of  every  degree  were  endowed  with  an  inconceiv¬ 
able  vivacity,  penetration,  and  delicacy  of  tafte.  Even  the 
Athenian  foldiers  could  repeat  the  fine  paffages  of  the  tra¬ 
gedies  of  Euripides.  Thole  artifans  and  thofe  foldiers 
affifted  at  public  debates,  were  bred  to  political  affairs, 
and  were  equally  acute  in  apprehenlion  and  in  judgment. 
We  may  infer  the  underftanding  of  the  hearers  of  De- 
mofthenes  from  the  genius  of  his  orations,  which  were  la¬ 
conic  and  poignant. 

As  their  inclination,  continues  Plutarch,  leads  them  to 
affid  and  fupport  people  of  low  condition,  they  like  dif- 
courfe  feafoned  with  pleafantry,  and  productive  of  mirth. 
The  Athenians  patronize  people  of  low  degree  ;  becaufe 
from  them  their  liberty  is  in  no  danger,  and  becaufe 
fuch  patronage  tends  to  fupport  a  democratical  conftitu- 
tion.  They  love  pleafantry;  which  turn  of  mind  proves, 
that  they  are  a  humane  focial  people,  who  have  a  tafte  for 
raillery  and  wit,  and  are  not  foured  with  that  referve 
which  marks  the  defpot  or  the  (lave.  They  take  pleafure 
in  hearing  themfelves  praifed,  but  they  can  likewife  pa¬ 
tiently  bear  raillery  and  cenfure.  We  know  with  what  art 
and  fuccefs  Ariflophanes  and  Demofthenes  applied  their 
praife  and  their  irony  to  the  Athenian  people.  When  the 
republic  enjoyed  peace,  it  encouraged  the  adulation  of  its 
orators:  but,  when  it  had  important  affairs  to  difeufs, 
when  the  date  was  in  danger,  it  became  ferious ;  and  pre¬ 
ferred  to  its  eloquent  fycophants,  the  honed  orators  who 
oppofed  its  follies  and  its  vices;  fuch  ingenious  and  bold 
patriots  as  a  Pericles,  a  Phocion,  and  a  Demofthenes. 

The  Athenians,  continues  Plutarch,  often  make  their 
governors  tremble,  and  (hew  great  humanity  to  their  ene¬ 
mies.  They  were  very  attentive  to  the  information  and 
inftruCtion  of  thofe  citizens  who  were  mod  eminent  for 
their  policy  and  eloquence;  but  they  were  on  their  guar.d 
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againft  tlie  fuperiority  of  their  talents;  they  often  checked 
their  boldnefs,  and  repreded  their  exuberant  reputation 
and  glory.  That  this  was  their  temper,  we  are  convinced 
by  the  oftracifm  ;  which  was  eftablilhed  to  reftraiu  the 
ambition  of  thofe  who  had  great  talents  and  influence,  and 
which  fpared  neither  the  greateft  nor  the  belt  men.  The 
dctellation  of  tyranny  and  of  tyrants,  which  was  inherent 
in  the  Athenians,  rendered  them  extremely  jealous  of  their 
privileges,  made  them  zealous  and  active  in  defence  of 
their  liberty,  whenever  they  thought  it  was  violated  by 
men  in  power.  As  to  their  enemies,  they  did  not  treat 
them  with  rigour:  they  did  not  abufe  victory  by  a  brutal 
inhumanity  to  the  vanquifhed.  The  a£t  of  amnefty,  which 
they  palTed  after  the  ufurpation  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  proves 
that  they  could  eali^'  forgive  injuries.  It  was  this  mild- 
nels,  this  humanity  of  dilpofltion,  which  made  the  Athe¬ 
nians  lb  attentive  to  the  rules  of  politenefs  and  decorum. 
In  their  war  with  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  having  feized 
one  of  his  couriers,  they  read  all  the  letters  lie  bore,  ex¬ 
cept  one  from  Olympias  to  her  hufband,  which  they  fent 
back  unopened.  Such  was  their  veneration  of  love  and 
conjugal  fecrecy  ;  thofe  facred  rights,  which  no  enmity, 
no  hoflility,  warrants  us  to  violate  !  The  views  of  con- 
qucft  cherilhed  by  a  fmall  republic  were  extenfive  and 
aftonilhing  ;  but  this  people,  fo  great,  fo  ambitious  in 
their  projects,  were,  in  other  refpedls,  of  a  different  cha- 
railer.  In  the  expences  of  the  table,  in  drefs,  in  furni¬ 
ture,  in  houfes,  in  Ihort,  in  private  life,  they  were  frugal, 
fimple,  model!,  poor;  but  fumptuous  and  magnificent 
whenever  the  honour  of  the  Hate  was  concerned.  Their 
conquefts,  their  victories,  their  riches,  their  connections 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Afia  Minor,  never  reduced  them 
to  luxury,  to  riot,  to  pomp,  to  profulion.  Xenophon  re¬ 
marks,  that  a  citizen  was  not  diltinguilhed  from  a  Have  by 
his  drefs.  The  wealthiell  citizen,  the  mol!  renowned  ge¬ 
nera],  was  not  afhamed  to  go  himfelf  to  market. 

The  tafte  of  the  Athenians,  for  all  the  arts  and  fciences, 
is  well  known.  When  they  had  delivered  themfelves  from 
the  tyranny  of  Piliffratus,  and  after  they  had  defeated  the 
val!  efforts  of  the  Perfians,  they  may  be  confidered  as  at 
the  lummit  of  their  national  glory.  For  more  than  half  a 
century  afterwards  they  maintained,  without  controul,  the 
fovereignty  of  Greece  ;  and  that  afcendant  produced  a  fe- 
curity,  which  left  their  minds  at  eafe,  and  gave  them 
leifure  to  cultivate  every  thing  liberal  or  elegant.  It  was 
then  that  Pericles  adorned  the  city  with  temples,  theatres, 
and  other  beautiful  public  buildings.  Phidias,  the  great 
fculptor,  was  employed  as  his  architect,  who,  when  he  had 
ereCted  edifices,  adorned  them  himfelf,  and  added  Hatues 
and  balfo-relievos,  the  admiration  of  every  beholder.  It 
was  then  that  Polignotus  and  Myro  painted  ;  that  Sopho¬ 
cles  and  Euripides  wrote  ;  and,  not  long  after,  that  they 
faw  the  divine  Socrates. 

Human  affairs  are,  by  nature,  prone  to  change  ;  and 
ftates,  as  well  as  individuals,  are  born  to  decay.  Jealoufy 
and  ambition  infenlibly  fomented  wars,  and  fuccefs  in  thefe 
wars,  as  in  others,  was  often  various.  The  military  lirength 
of  the  Athenians  was  firll  impaired  by  the  Lacedemonians  ; 
after  that,  it  was  again  humiliated,  under  Epaminondas, 
by  the  Thebans  ;  and  lad  of  all  it  was  wholly  crullied  by 
the  Macedonian,  Philip.  Nor,  when  their  political  fove¬ 
reignty  was  loft,  did  their  love  of  literature  and  arts  fink 
along  with  it.  Juf!  at  the  clofe  of  their  golden  days  of 
empire  flourilhed  Xenophon  and  Plato,  the  difciples  of 
Socrates,  and  from  Plato  defcended  that  race  of  philofo- 
phers  called  the  Old  Academy.  Ariftotle,  who  was  Plato’s 
difciple,  may  be  laid  not  to  have  invented  a  new  philolo- 
phy,  but  rather  to  have  tempered  the  fublime  and  raptu¬ 
rous  mylieries  of  his  mailer  with  method,  order,  and  a 
flriCler  mode  of  reafoning.  Zeno,  who  was  himfelf  alfo 
educated  in  the  principles  of  Platonifm,  only  differed  from 
Plato  in  the  comparative  eftimate  of  things,  allowing  no¬ 
thing  to  be  intrinfically  good  but  virtue,  nothing  intrinfi- 
cally  bad  but  vice,  and  confidering  all  other  things  to  be 
in  themfelves  indifferent.  He  too  and  Arillotle  accurate- 
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ly  cultivated  logic,  but  in  different  ways  ;  for  Ariftotle 
chiefly  dwelt  upon  the  fimple  fyllogifm  ;  Zeno  upon  that 
which  is  derived  out  of  it,  the  compound  or  hypothetic. 
Botli  too,  as  well  as  other  philofophers,  cultivated  rheto¬ 
ric  along  with  logic  ;  holding  a  knowledge  in  both  to  be 
requifite  for  thofe  who  think  of  addrefling  mankind  with 
all  the  efficacy  of  perfuafion.  Zeno  elegantly  illuffrated 
the  force  of  thefe  two  powers  by  a  fimile,  taken  from  the 
hand:  the  clofe  power  of  logic  he  compared  to  the  fill, 
or  hand  comprefied  ;  the  diffufe  power  of  logic  to  the 
palm,  or  hand  open. 

The  new  academy  wras  founded  by  Arcefilas,  and  ably 
maintained  by  Carneades.  From  a  miflaken  imitation  of 
the  great  parent  of  philofophy,  Socrates,  (particularly  as 
He  appears  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato,)  becauie  Socrates 
doubted  fome  things,  therefore  Arceiilas  and  Carneades- 
doubted  all.  Epicurus  drew  from  another  fource ;  De¬ 
mocritus  had  taught  him  atoms  and  a  void  :  by  the  for¬ 
tuitous  concourfe  of  atoms  he  fancied  he  could  form  a 
world  ;  while  by  a  feigned  veneration  he  complimented 
away  His  gods,  and  totally  denied  their  providential  care, 
led  the  trouble  of  it  lhould  impair  their  uninterrupted 
Hate  of  blifs.  Virtue  be  recommended,  though  not  for 
the  lake  of  virtue,  but  pleafure:  pleafure,  according  to 
him,  being  our  chief  and  fovereign  good.  Sec  Auisto- 
ti.e,  Epicurus,  Plato,  Socrates,  &c. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  alliance  between  phi¬ 
lofophy  and  rhetoric.  This  cannot  be  thought  wonder¬ 
ful,  if  rhetoric  be  the  art  by  which  men  are  perfuaded, 
and  if  men  cannot  be  perfuaded  without  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature:  for  what  but  philofophy  can  procure  us 
this  know  ledge  ?  It  was  for  this  reafort  the  able!!  Greek 
philofophers  not  only  taught,  but  wrote  alfo  treatifes  upon, 
rhetoric.  They  had  a  farther  inducement,  and  that  was 
the  intrinfic  beauty  of  their  language,  as  it  was  then  lpoken 
among  the  learned  and  polite.  They  would  have  been 
affiamed  to  have  delivered  philofophy,  as  it  has  been  too 
often  delivered  fince,  in  compofitions  as  clumpy  as  the 
common  dialed!  of  the  vulgar.  The  fame  love  of  elegance, 
which  made  them  attend  to  their  fly le,  made  them  attend 
even  to  the  places  where  their  philofophy  was  taught. 
Plato  delivered  his  leclures  in  a  place  fhaded  with  groves, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  lliffus ;  and  which,  as  it  once 
belonged  to  a  perfon  named  Academus,  was  called  after  his 
name,  the  Academy.  Ariftotle  chofe  another  fpot  of  a  fi- 
milar  character,  where  there  were  trees  and  Ihade  ;  a  fpot 
called  the  Lyceum.  Zeno  taught  in  a  portico  or  colonnade, 
diftinguilhed  from  other  buildings  of  that  fort  (of  which 
the  Athenians  had  many)  by  the  name  of  the  Variegated 
Portico ,  the  walls  being  decorated  with  various  paintings 
of  Polygnotus  and  Myro,  two  capital  mailers  of  that  tran- 
feendent  period.  Epicurus  addrefted  his  hearers  in  thofe 
well-known  gardens,  called,  after  his  own  name,  The  gar. 
dens  of  Epicurus.  Thefe  places  of  public  inftitution  were 
called  among  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Gymnafa  ;  irt 
which,  whatever  that  word  might  have  originally  meant, 
were  taught  all  thofe  exercifes,  and  all  thofe  arts,  which 
tended  to  cultivate  not  only  the  body  but  the  mind.  As 
man  was  a  being  confifting  of  both,  the  Greeks  could  not 
confider  that  education  as  complete,  in  which  both  were 
not  regarded,  and  both  properly  formed.  Hence  theic 
Gymnajia,  with  reference  to  this  double  end,  were  adorned, 
with  two  Hatues,  thofe  of  Mercury  and  of  Hercules;  the 
corporeal  accompliffiments  being  patronifed  by  the  god 
of  lirength,  the  mental  accompliffiments  by  the  god  of 
ingenuity. 

It  was  for  the  cultivation  of  every  liberal  accompliffi- 
ment  that  Athens  was  celebrated  during  many  centuries, 
long  after  her  political  influence  was  loft  and  at  an  end. 
She  was  the  place  of  education,  not  only  for  Greeks  but 
for  Romans.  It  was  hither  that  Horace  was  fent  by  his 
father;  it  was  here  that  Cicero  put  his  fon  Marcus  under 
Cratippus,  one  of  the  able!!  philofophers  then  belonging  to 
that  city.  The.fedls  of  philofophers  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  described,  were  ftill  exifting  when  St.  Paul  came 
6  U  thither. 


thither.  We  cannot  enough  admire  the  fuperior eloquence 
of  that  apoftle,  in  his  manner  of  addreffing  fo  intelligent 
an  audience.  We  cannot  enough  admire  the  fublimity 
ef  his  exordium  ;  the  propriety  of  his  mentioning  an  al¬ 
tar  which  he  had  found  there  ;  and  his  quotation  from 
Aratus,  one  of  their  well-known  poets.  Nor  was  Athens 
only  celebrated  for  the  refidence  of  philofophers,  and  the 
inftitution  of  youth  :  men  of  rank  and  fortune  found 
pleafure  in  a  retreat,  which  contributed  J’o  much  to  their 
liberal  enjoyment. 

We  Jhall  finilh  this  picture  of  the  Athenians  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  one  object  more,  to  which  every  one  will  admit 
they  have  a  right;  an  object  which  was  prominent  and 
linking  in  all  their  actions  and  in  all  their  enterprizes  : 
we  mean  their  ardent  love  of  liberty.  This  was  their 
predominant  quality  ;  the  main  fpring  of  their  govern¬ 
ment.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Perfian  war,  they  fa- 
criticed  every  thing  to  the  liberty  of  Greece.  They  left, 
without  hefitation,  their  cities,  their  houfes,  to  fight  at 
fea  the  common  enemy,  from  whom  they  were  in  danger 
of  fervitude.  What  a  glorious  day  was  it  for  Athens, 
when,  all  her  allies  growing  flexible  to  the  advantageous 
offers  which  were  made  to  them  by  the  king  of  Perfia,  (lie 
replied  by  Ariltides,  to  the  ambafladors  of  that  monarch, 
“  That  it  was  impoilible  for  all  the  gold  in  the  world  to 
tempt  the  republic  of  Athens:  to  prevail  with  her  to  fell 
her  liberty,  and  that  of  Greece  1”  It  was  by  thefe  gene¬ 
rous  fentiments  that  the  Athenians  not  only  became  the 
bulwark  of  Greece,  but  like  wife  guarded  the  reft  of  Eu¬ 
rope  from  a  Perfian  invafion.  Thefe  great  qualities,  how¬ 
ever,  were  blended  with  great  failings,  feemingly  incom¬ 
patible  with  patriotifm.  For  the  Athenians,  notwithftand- 
ing  their  tenacious  jealoufy  of  the  rights  of  their  country, 
were  a  volatile,  inconftant,  capricious,  people. 

There  never  was  a  people  more  attentive  to  the  worfhip 
of  the  gods  than  the  Athenians.  The  worfhip  of  their 
principal  deities  was'  diti'ufed  over  all  Greece,  and  even 
beyond  its  limits.  Each  temple  had  its  particular  reli¬ 
gious  rites:  the  pomp,  the  ceremonies,  the  duration,  and 
the  fuccelTion,  of  the  folenm  feafls,  were  all  appointed  by 
fixed  rules.  The. worfhip  paid  to  each  divinity,  whether 
public  or  private,  was  founded  on  traditions,  or  on  laws 
confiantly  obeyed.  The  feaft  of  Bacchus,  the  Panathentea, 
the  feaft  of  the  myfteries  of  Eleufis,  were  celebrated  ac¬ 
cording  to  eftablifhed  rules,  mod  of  which  were  as  ancient 
as  the  feafts  themfelves.  The  old  cuftoms,  of  which  the 
priefts  were  the  guardians,  were  obferved  in  the  temples. 
It  is  probable,  that  the  priefts  were  confulted  on  affairs  in 
which  the  worfhip  of  a  deity  was  interefted,  and  that  their 
anfwer  was  decifive.  We  are  certain  t hat  the  Eumolpidce 
bad  this  authority.  They  were  the  interpreters  of  the  an¬ 
cient  law  s  on  which  the  worfhip  of  Ceres  was  founded,  its 
magnificence,  and  its  mode  ;  laws  which  were  not  w  ritten, 
as  Lyfias  informs  us,  but  were  perpetuated  by  a  conftant 
©bfervatiou.  The  abufes  which  had  gradually  crept  into 
the  celebration  of  thof'e  feafts,  had  given  rife  to  feveral 
new  regulations ;  to  that  of  the  orator  Lycurgus,  forex- 
ample,  and  to  the  law  of  Solon,  w  hich  enjoined  the  fenate 
to  repair  to  Eleufis  on  the  fecond  day  of  the  feaft  :  but 
neither  thefe  nor  the  other  particular  regulations  which 
we  find  in  Samuel  Petit’s  collection  of  Attic  laws,  could 
make  a  religious  code.  There  was  no  general  fyftem  which 
comprehended  all  the  branches  of  their  religion,  which, 
by  combining  all  its  articles,  might  regulate  their  belief 
and  conduct,  and  direct  the  judges  in  their  decifions. 

Crimes  againft  religion  were  only  punifhed  as  they  af- 
feCted  the  date  ;  and,  confequently,  they  were  tried  by  the 
magiftrate.  Mere  raillery,  though  fomevvhat  profane,  was 
thought  productive  of  no  worfe  confequence  than  offend¬ 
ing  the  minifters  of  tire  gods.  The  Athenians  acknow¬ 
ledged  no  other  religion  than  the  hereditary  public  wor¬ 
fhip;  no  other  gods  than  thofe  they  had  received  from 
their  anceftors  ;  no  other  ceremonies  than  thofe  which  had 
been  eftablifhed  by  the  laws  of  the  ftate,  and  praftifed  by 
their  country  from  time  immemorial.  They  were  only 
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folicitous  to  preferve  this  worfhip,  which  was  elofely  in¬ 
terwoven  with  their  government,  and  made  a  part  of  its 
policy.  They  were  likewife  attentive  to  the  ceremonial 
pomp;  becaufe  order,  the  regular  vigour  of  legiflation, 
depends  greatly  on  the  awe  impreffed  by  externals.  But, 
as  to  the  inconfiftent  and  monftrous  romance  of  fables, 
foreign  opinions,  popular  traditions,  and  poetical  fictions, 
which  formed  a  religion  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
ftate  ;  in  it  they  were  very  little  interefted,  and  allowed 
every  one  to  think  of  it  as  he  pleafed.  This  explanation 
will  reconcile  a  feeming  contradiction  in  the  conduCt  of 
the  Athenians,  who  gave  great  licence  to  their  poets,  and 
feverely  puniflied  the  citizens  who  were  guilty  of  impiety. 
Ariftophanes,  who  made  as  free  with  the  gods  as  with  the 
great,  was  applauded  by  the  Athenians.  They  condemned 
Socrates  to  death,  who  revered  the  deity,  but  difapproved 
the  public  manner  of  worfhipping  him.  The  life  of  /Ef- 
chylus  was  in  danger  from  a  iufpicion  that  he  had  revealed 
fome  of  the  fecrets  of  Eleufis  in  one  of  his  pieces.  The 
wit  of  Ariftophanes’s  drama  was  tinpunifhed.  The  priefts 
were  not  confined  to  the  care  of  the  altars ;  they  who 
were  vefted  with  the  facerdotal  dignity,  which  was  only 
incompatible  with  profeftions  merely  ufefnl  and  lucrative, 
might  likewife  hold  the  moll  important  offices  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth.  This  we  could  prove  by  a  great  number  of 
examples;  we  fhall  cite  that  of  Xenophon,  the  illuftrious 
hiftorian  and  philofopher  :  he  was  likewife  a  famous  ge¬ 
neral,  and  he  was  a  prieft.  He  was  performing  the  facer¬ 
dotal  function  when  he  received  the  news  of  his  Jon’s 
death,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea.  The 
facred  miniftry  was  not  only  compatible  witli  civil  offices, 
but  likewife  with  the  profeflion  of  arms.  The  prieft  and  the 
foldier  were  often  blended.  Callias,  the  prieft  of  Ceres, 
fought  at  Plataea.  This  cuftom  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
Athenians.  The  Lacedemonians,  after  the  battle  which 
we  have  juft  mentioned,  made  three  graves  for  their  Jlain; 
one  for  the  priefts,  one  for  the  other  Spartans,  and  one  for 
the  Helots. 

As  every  mean  employment  was  incompatible  with  the 
facerdotal  dignity,  the  priefts  had  a  revenue  fixed  to  their 
office.  We  know  that  a  part  of  the  victims  was  their 
right,  and  that  apartments  were  affigned  them  near  the 
temples.  But,  beGdes  thefe  advantages,  they  had  a  falary 
proportioned  to  the  dignity  of  their  functions  and  to  the 
rank  of  the  deities  whom  they  ferved.  Their  fuffiry  was 
probably  paid  from  the  revenue  of  the  temples.  Thofe 
revenues,  which  kept  the  temples  in  repair,  and  defrayed 
the  Jacrificial  expences,  were  very  confiderable.  l’Tiey 
were  of  many  different  kinds.  A  great  part  of  the  facred 
revenues  aroie  from  fines,  which  individuals  were  con¬ 
demned  to  pay  for  various  oftences  ;  fines,  of  which  the 
tenth  part  was  appropriated  to  Minerva  Polias,  and  the 
fiftieth  to  the  other  gods  and  to  the  heroes  wltofe  names 
their  tribes  bore.  Betides,  if  the  Prytanes  did  not  hold 
the  aftemblies  conformably  with  the  laws,  they  were  obli¬ 
ged  to  pay  a  fine  of  1000  drachms  to  the  goddefs.  If  the 
proedri,  i.  e.  the  fenators  vvhofe  office  it  was  to  lay  before 
the  affembly  the  matters  on  which  they  were  to  deliberate, 
did  not  difeharge  that  duty  according  to  the  rules  pre- 
feribed  to  them,  they  were  likewife  condemned  to  pay  a 
fine,  which,  as  the  former,  was  applied  to  the  tile  of  Mi¬ 
nerva.  Belides  this  revenue,  which  was  the  common  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  gods,  and  which  varied  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  and  degrees  of  the  mifdemeanors,  the  temples  had 
their  permanent  revenues  :  we  mean  the  produce  of  the 
lands  which  were  confeerated  to  the  deities.  We  do  not 
here  allude  to  the  lands  confeerated  to  the  gods  which  were 
never  to  be  cultivated  ;  fuch  as  the  territory  of  Cirrha, 
proferibed  by  a  folemn  decree  of  the  AniphiCtyons  ;  the 
land  betwixt  Megara  and  Attica,  which  was  confeerated 
to  the  goddeffes  of  Eleufis,  and  many  others.  We  would 
fpeak  only  of  thofe  which  were  cultivated,  the  fruits  of 
which  enriched  the  temples.  There  were  likewife  lands 
belonging  to  the  ftate,  the  produce  of  which  was  deftined 
to  defray  the  expence  of  the  facrifice*  which  were  offered 
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!n  the  natfie  of  the  republic.  There  were  likewife  firft- 
fruits,  which  the  public  officers  levied  on  all  lands,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  gods.  All  thefe  emoluments  made  a  part  of 
the  revenues  of  the  temples. 

The  gods,  belides  the  revenues  immediately  appertain¬ 
ing  to  their  temples,  had  certain  rights  which  were  granted 
them  by  particular  compact.  The  Lepreatte,  for  inftance, 
were  obliged  to  pay  every  year  a  talent  to  Olympian  Ju¬ 
piter,  on  account  of  a  treaty  of  alliance  which  they  made 
with  the  Eleans  in  one  of  their  wars.  The  inhabitants  of 
Epidaurus,  to  obtain  leave  from  the  Athenians  to  cut  down 
olive-trees  for  ftatues,  which  the  Pythian  prieltefs  had 
commanded  them  to  make,  engaged  to  fend  deputies  every 
year  to  Athens,  to  offer  facrifices  in  their  name  to  Minerva 
and  to  Neptune  ;  but  this  prerogative  was  rather  honorary 
than  lucrative.  The  tenth  part  of  the  fpoils  taken  in  war 
was  likewife  the  property  of  Minerva.  Sacred  velfels  were 
bought  with  the  effects  of  the  thirty  tyrants  :  in  ffiort,  the 
gods  were  profited  by  almoft  every  public  accident.  But 
what  contributed  molt  to  enrich  the  famous  temples  of 
Greece,  was  the  money  which  was  conftantlv  brought  to 
them  by  individuals,  in  confequence  of  vows  they  had 
made,  or  to  pay  for  facrifices  which  were  offered  in  their 
names.  The  credulity  of  the  people  was  an  inexhaultible 
fund.  That  credulity  enriched  the  temples  of  Deli  and 
Eleufis,  and  fupported  the  magnificence  of  Delphi.  And 
thofe  immenfe  treafures  which  were  the  fruit  of  fuperfti- 
tion,  were  often  a  prey  to  avarice.  Thefe  revenues  were 
notdepofited  with  the  prielts,  nor  did  they  expend  them  :  a 
moderate  falary  was  all  their  gain;  and  to  offer  facrifices  to 
the  deities  whofe  mini  tiers  they  were,  was  all  their  employ¬ 
ment.  As  to  the  folemn  feafts,  which  w  ere  incredibly  mag¬ 
nificent,  fuch  as  the  feafl  of  Bacchus,  and  the  Panathenaea, 
they  were  celebrated  at  the  expence  of  the  choregus;  i.  e. 
of  the  chief  of  the  choir  of  each  tribe:  for  each  tribe  had 
its  poets  and  its  mulicians,  who  fung,  emulating  each  other, 
hymns  in  honour  of  the  deity.  The  richeli  citizens  were 
appoin'ed  chiefs  of  the  different  choirs ;  and,  as  their  of¬ 
fice  was  very  expenfive,  to  indemnify  them  in  fome  de¬ 
gree,  the  choregus  of  the  victorious  tribe  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  engraving  his  name  on  the  tripod  which  that  tribe 
fufpended  to  the  roof  of  the  temple.  This  office,  though 
ruinous,  was  eagerly  folicited  ;  and  naturally,  in  a  repub¬ 
lican  (fate.  It  led  to  honours,  like  the  curule  dignity  at 
Rome  ;  and  it  greatly  tended  to  ingratiate  its  polfeilbr  with 
a  people  who  were  more  affeCted  with  pleafures  than  with 
elfential  fervices,  and  who,confequently,  would  more  high¬ 
ly  efleema  profufe  choregus  than  a  victorious  general. 

With  regard  to  the  fines,  which  were  in  the  whole,  or 
in  part,  the  property  of  Minerva  and  of  the  other  deities, 
there  were  at  Athens  public  treafurers  appointed  to  re¬ 
ceive  them.  They  were  ten  in  number,  and  they  were 
nominated  by  lot.  They  were  called  treafurers  of  the  god- 
defs,  or  receivers  of  the  f acred  money.  That  money  they  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  prefence  of  the  fenate  ;  and  they  were  em¬ 
powered  to  diminifli  or  to  annihilate  the  fine,  if  they 
thought  it  unjuft.  The  fiatue  of  Minerva,  that  of  the 
victories,  and  the  other  invaluable  pledges  of  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  Hate,  were  depofited  with  them.  The  treafury 
in  which  the  money  confecrated  to  the  gods  was  kept,  was 
in  the  citadel,  behind  the  temple  of  Minerva  ;  and  from 
its  fituation  w'as  termed  Opiflodomus.  It  was  furrounded 
with  a  double  wall.  It  had  but  one  door,  the  key  of  which 
was  kept  by  the  epifiates,  or  chief  of  the  Prytanes  :  his 
dignity  was  very  confiderable  ;  but  it  lafted  only  one  day. 
In  this  treafury  a  regiffer  was  kept,  in  which  were  written 
the  names  of  all  thofe  who  were  indebted  to  the  ftate  :  he 
who  owed  the  fmalleft  fine  was  not  omitted.  If  the  deb¬ 
tors  proved  infolvent,  they  were  profecuted  with  extreme 
rigour,  and  often  punilhed  with  a  cruelty  which  religion 
could  not  excufe;  though  the  intereft  of  the  gods  was  the 
motive,  or  rather  the  pretext.  The  facred  treafurers  held 
a  confiderable  rank  among  the  magiftrates,  who  received 
the  public  finances.  Of  thefe  magiftrates  there  were  many 
kinds,  as  there  were  many  forts  of  revenues. 
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The  Athenian  priefis  did  not  compofe  an  order  diftinft 
and  feparate  from  the  other  orders  of  the  ftate.  They  did 
not  form  a  body  united  by  particular  laws,  under  a  chief, 
whofe  authority  extended  to  all  his  inferiors.  The  dig¬ 
nity  of  fovereign  pontiff  was  unknown  at  Athens;  and  each 
of  the  priefis  ferved  his  particular  temple,  unconnected 
with  h,is  brethren.  The  temples,  indeed,  of  the  principal 
deities,  thofe  of  Minerva,  for  infiance,  of  Neptune,  of 
Ceres,  and  of  Proferpine,  had  many  minifters  ;  and  in 
each  of  them  a  chief  prelided,  who  had  the  title  of  high 
priejt.  The  number  of  fubaltern  minifters  was  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  rank  of  the  deity  ;  but  the  priefis  of  one  temple 
w  ere  altogether  a  feparate  fociety  from  thofe  of  another. 
Thus  at  Athens  there  was  a  great  number  of  high  priefis, 
becaufe  many  deities  were  worfhipped  there,  whofe  fer- 
vice  required  many  minifters.  The  power  of  each  prieft 
was  confined  to  his  temple  ;  and  there  was  no  fovereign 
pontiff,  the  minifter-general  of  the  gods,  and  the  prefident 
at  all  the  feafts.  It  naturally  follows  from  this  account, 
that  the  minifters  of  the  gods  at  Athens  were  not  judges 
in  matters  of  religion.  They  were  neither  authorifed  to 
take  cognizance  of  crimes  committed  againft  the  deity, 
nor  to  punilh  them.  Their  function  was  to  offer  facrifices 
to  the  gods,  and  to  intreat  their  acceptance  of  the  adora¬ 
tions  of  the  people.  But  the  punifhment  of  impiety,  of 
facrilege,  of  the  profanation  of  myfteries,  and  of  other  ir¬ 
religious  crimes,  was  not  entrufted  to  their  zeal.  The 
priefis  were  not  only  incapable  of  avenging  crimes  againft 
religion  by  a  temporal  procefs  ;  they  even  could  not,  with¬ 
out  an  exprefs  order  either  from  the  fenate  or  the  people, 
exercife  a  right  of  devoting  criminals  to  the  infernal  gods. 
It  was  in  confequence  of  a  civil  ientence  pronounced  againft 
Alcibiades,  that  the  Eumolpidae  launched  their  anathema 
againft  him.  It  was  in  virtue  of  another  decree  that  they 
revoked  their  imprecations,  when  his  countrymen  wanted 
his  iervice,  and  therefore  reftored  him  to  their  favour.  In 
fact,  the  government,  though  often  altered,  continued 
pretty  much  on  the  plan  eftabli llied  by  Solon. 

The  people  of  Athens  were  freemen,  fojourners,  or 
Haves.  The  citizens,  called  in  Greek  politai,  were  very 
numerous;  but  what  may  feem  ftrange  were  as  many  in 
the  time  of  Cecrops  as  in  the  moll  flourifhing  ftate  of  the 
commonwealth,  hardly  ever  exceeding  20,000.  It  was 
Solon  who  decreed  that  none  Ihould  be  accounted  free  but 
Inch  as  were  Athenians  both  by  father  and  mother.  Af¬ 
ter  his  time  it  fell  into  difufe,  till  revived  by  Pericles, 
and  again  at  his  inftance  repealed.  After  the  expullion 
of  the  thirty  tyrants,  Solon’s  law  was  reftored.  A  perfon 
born  of  a  (tranger  was  ftyled  nothos,  a  baftard ;  whereas 
the  foil  of  a  free  woman  was  called  cncfos,  i.  e.  legitimate. 
There  was  in  Cynofarges  a  court  of  judicature,  to  which 
caufes  of  illegitimacy  properly  belonged  ;  and  the  ntmolt 
care  was  taken  to  prevent  any  from  being  inrolled  Athe¬ 
nian  citizens,  who  had  not  a  clear  title  to  that  diftinftion. 
The  citizens  were  divided  by  Cecrops  into  four  tribes  : 
the  firft  called  Cecropes,  from  Cecrops ;  the  lecond,  Autoch¬ 
thon,  from  a  king  of  that  name  ;  the  third,  Aclai ,  from 
Afteus,  another  king  of  Athens,  or  rather  from  Ade, 
which  fignifies  a  fhore ;  the  fourth,  Puralia  :  thefe  names 
were  altered  by  Cranaus,  and  again  by  EriiSthonius.  In 
the  reign  of  Erfetheus  they  were  again  changed  ;  the  fol- 
diers  were  called  Oblitai ,  the  craftfmen  Ergatai ,  the  far¬ 
mers  Georgoi,  the  graziers  and  thepherds  Aigicorai:  in  this 
ftate  they  were  when  Solon  fettled  the  commonwealth, 
and  appointed  the  fenate  to  be  conrpofed  of  four  hundred, 
one  hundred  out  of  each  tribe.  Clyfthenes  increafed  the. 
number  of  the  tribes  to  ten.:  and  made  the  lenate  confift 
of  five  hundred,  taking  fifty  out  of  each  tribe.  In  fuc- 
ceeding  times,  two  other  tribes  were  added.  Each  tribe 
was  lubdivided  into  its  demoi  or  wards ;  and  with  refpeift 
to  thefe  it  was  that  Solon  inltituted  the  public  feafts  be¬ 
fore-mentioned,  at  which  fometimes  the  whole  tribe  affem- 
bled,  fometimes  feveral  wards,  and  fometimes  only  the 
inhabitants  of  one  ward. 

The  fecond  fort  of  inhabitants  were  called  mtoicot. 
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i.  e.  fojourners  •,  thefe  were  perfons  who  lived  always  at 
Athens,  yet  were  not  admitted  free  denizens  ;  as  for  fuch 
as  did  not  conftantly  refide  at  Athens,  they  were  (lyled 
xenoi,  i.  e.  Jlrangcrs.  The  fojourners  were  obliged  to 
choofe  out  of  the  citizens  protectors,  who  were  ftyled 
patrons ;  they  paid  fervices  to  the  (late,  and  befides  thefe 
an  annual  tribute  of  twelve  drachms  for  every  man,  and 
fix  for  every  woman  ;  but  fuch  as  had  tons,  and  paid  for 
them,  were  exempted.  If  people  fell  to  poverty,  and 
were  not  able  to  pay  the  tribute,  they  were  feized  by  the 
tax-mailers,  and  actually  fold  for  flaves  ;  which,  as  Dio¬ 
genes  Laertius  tells  us,  was  the  fate  of  Xenocrates  the 
philofopher.  The  fojourners  in  Attica  were  under  the 
fame  law  as  thofe  in  Athens.  As  to  fervants,  they  were 
freemen,  who  through  indigency  were  driven  to  receive 
wages,  and  while  they  were  in  this  (late  had  no  vote  in  tire 
aflembly.  As  to  flaves,  they  were  abfolutely  the  property 
of  their  mailers,  and  as  fuch  were  ufed  as  they  thought 
fit  :  they  were  forbidden  to  wear  clothes,  or  to  cut  their 
hair  like  their  mailers  ;  and,  which  is  indeed  amazing, 
Solon  prohibited  them  to  love  boys,  as  if  that  had  been 
honourable;  they  were  likevvife  debarred  from  anointing 
or  perfuming  themfelves,  and  from  worihipping, certain 
deities :  they  were  not  allowed  to  be  called  by  honourable 
names,  and,  in  moil  other  refpefts,  were  ufed  like  dogs. 
They  (ligmatized  them  at  their  pleafure,  that  is,  branded 
them  with  letters  in  the  forehead  and  elfewhere.  How¬ 
ever,  Thefeus’s  temple  was  allowed  them  as  a  fanftuary, 
whither,  if  they  were  exceedingly  ill  ufed,  they  might  fly, 
and  thereby  oblige  their  owners  to  let  them  be  transferred 
to  another  mailer.  In  this,  and  many  other  refpedls,  the 
Athenian  flaves  were  in  a  much  better  condition  than 
thofe  throughout  the  reft  of  Greece:  they  were  permitted 
to  get  eftates  for  themfelves,  giving  a  fmall  premium  to 
their  matters,  who  were  obliged  to  make  them  free  if  they 
could  pay  their  ranfom  ;  they  likevvife  obtained  the  fame 
favour  from  the  kindnefs  of  their  matters,  or  for  having 
rendered  military  fervices  to  the  dates.  When  they  were 
made  free,  they  were  obliged  to  choofe  patrons ;  and  had 
likewiie  the  privilege  of  choofing  a  curator,  who,  in  cafe 
their  patrons  injured  them,  was  bound  to  defend  them. 

The  general  aflembly  of  the  people,  which  Solon  made 
the  dernier  refort,  w'as  called  the  ecclefia,  and  confided  of 
all  the  freemen  of  Athens,  excepting  fuch  as  were  atimoi, 
or  infamous.  The  meetings  of  thefe  aflembiies  were  either 
ordinary  or  extraordinary.  The  ordinary  were  fuch  as 
were  appointed  by  law,  the  extraordinary  fuch  as  neceflity 
required.  Of  the  firft  there  w'ere  four  in  thirty-five  days. 
In  the  firft  aflembly  they  approved  or  rejefted  magiftrates, 
heard  propofals  for  the  public  good,  and  certain  caufes. 
In  the  fecond  they  received  petitions,  and  heard  every 
man’s  judgment  on  the  matters  that  were  before  them. 
In  the  third  they  gave  audience  to  foreign  ambaffadors. 
The  fourth  was  employed  altogether  on  affairs  relating  to 
the  gods  and  their  worihip.  The  extraordinary  meetings 
wer<T appointed  by  the  magiftrates  when  occafion  required, 
whereas  to  the  ordinary  aflembiies  the  people  came  of  their 
own  accord.  The  firft  were  held  either  in  the  market¬ 
place,  in  the  pnyx,  a  place  near  the  citadel,  or  in  the  thea¬ 
tre  of  Bacchus:  as  to  the  latter,  the  magiftrates  who  ap¬ 
pointed  the  extraordinary  meetings  appointed  alfo  the 
place  where  they  ihould  be  held.  If  any  fudden  tempeft 
rofe,  or  any  earthquake  happened,  or  any  fign  notorioufly 
inaufpicious  appeared,  the  aflembly  was  immediately  ad¬ 
journed,  to  prevent  the  people  from  apprehending  un¬ 
happy  confequences  from  their  deliberations.  But,  if  the 
weather  was  fair  and  ferene,  and  nothing  happened  out 
of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things,  they  proceeded  to  purify 
the  place  where  the  aflembly  was  held,  which  was  done 
by  fprinkling  it  round  with  the  blood  of  young  pigs;  then 
the  crier  made  a  folemn  prayer  for  the  profperity  of  the 
republic,  and  that  heaven  would  beftow  a  happy  iffue  on 
their  counfels  and  undertakings;  he  then  pronounced  a 
bitter  execration  againil  any  who  ihould  in  that  aflembly 
propound  what  might  be  difadvantagaous  to  the  ftate. 
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Thefe  ceremonies  being  over,  they  proceeded  to  bufinefs. 
There  were  feveral  magiftrates  who  had  the  overfeeing  and 
regulating  thefe  aflembiies.  Thefe  were,  firft,  the  epiftate, 
or  prefident  of  the  aflembly,  who  was  chofen  by  lot  out  of 
the  proedri;  his  office  was  to  give  the  fignal  for  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  voting.  Next  to  him  were  the  prytanes,  i.  e.  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  fenate,  who  were  of  courfe  prefent  on  this 
occafion;  by  their  order  a  programma,  or  fcheme  of  the 
bufinefs  to  be  propofed  at  the  aflembly,  was  prevlouily  fet 
up  in  forne  public  place,  that  every  man  might  know  what 
bufinefs  to  apply  his  thoughts  to.  ’  The  proedri  were  im% 
in  number,  appointed  by  lots  out  of  all  the  tribes  to  which  ' 
the  prytanes  did  not  belong:  they  had  the  right  of  propo- 
poling  to  the  people  what  they  were  to-  deliberate  upon, 
and  their  office  ended  with  the  aflembly  ;  there  fat  with 
them  affeffors,  who  were  to  take  care  that  nothing  they 
propofed  w’as  detrimental  to  the  commonwealth.  The  firft 
ltep  to  bufinefs  was  the  crier’s  reading  the  decree  of  the 
fenate  whereon  the  aflembly  was  to  deliberate  ;  when  he 
had  fini filed  this,  he  made  proclamation  in  thefe  words  : 
“  Who  of  the  men  above  fifty  will  make  an  oration  ?” 
When  the  old  men  had  done  fpeaking,  the  crier  made 
proclamation  again  that  any  Athenian  might  then  otter  his 
ientiments,  whom  the  law  allowed  fo  to  do;  tl\at  is,  all 
fuch  as  were  above  thirty  years  old,  and  were  not  infa¬ 
mous.  If  fuch  a  one  rofe  up  to  fpeak,  the  prytanes  in- 
terpofed,  and  bade  him  be  filent;  and,  if  he  did  not  obey 
them,  the  lidtors  pulled  him  down  by  force.  When  the 
debates  were  over,  the  prefident  permitted  the  people  to 
vote  ;  which  they  did  by  calling  firft  beans,  but  in  after¬ 
times  pebbles,  into  certain  veil'd  s :  thefe  were  counted, 
and  then  it  was  declared  that  the  decree  of  the  fenate  was 
either  rejected  or  approved  ;  after  which,  the  prytanes  dif- 
miffed  the  alfembly. 

The  fenate  was  inftituted  by  Solon,  to  prevent  the  dan¬ 
gerous  confequences  of  leaving  the  fupreme  power  in  the 
people.  At  the  time  of  his  inftitution,  it  was  to  confift: 
of  four  hundred,  as  mentioned  above,  one  hundred  out  of 
each  tribe  ;  it  was  increafed  to  five  hundred,  when  the 
tribes  were  augmented  to  ten  ;  and,  when  they  came  to 
twelve,  it  was  alfo  fwelled  to  fix  hundred.  They  were 
elected  by  lots  after  this  manner:  at  a  day  appointed,  to¬ 
wards  the  clofe  of  the  year,  the  prefident  of  each  tribe 
gave  in  a  lift  of  fuch  perfons  as  were  fit  for  and  defired  to 
appear  for  this  dignity:  thefe  names  were  engraven  on 
tablets  of  brafs,  and  a  number  of  beans  equal  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  amount  of  them,  among  which  were  one  hun¬ 
dred  white  ones,  put  into  a  veffel ;  and  then  the  names  of 
the  candidates  and  the  beans  were  drawn  one  by  one,  and 
fuch  as  were  drawn  by  the  white  beans  were  received  into 
the  fenate.  After  the  fenate  was  elected,  they  proceeded 
to  appoint  the  officers  who  were  to  prefide  in  the  fenate  ; 
thefe  were  the  prytanes  before-mentioned,  and  they  were 
eleiled  thus  :  the  names  of  the  ten  tribes  were  thrown  in¬ 
to  one  veffel,  and  nine  black  beans  and  a  white  one  into 
another  veffel  ;  then  the  names  of  the  tribes  were  drawn 
with  the  beans.  The  tribe  to  which  the  white  bean  an- 
fwered,  prelided  firft  ;  and  the  reft  according  to  the  order 
in  which  they  were  drawn. 

The  prytanes,  while  the  fenate  confided  of  five  hundred, 
were  fifty  in  numher.  For  the  farther  avoiding  of  confu- 
fion,  therefore,  ten  of  thefe  prefided  a-week,  during  which 
fpace  they  were  called  proedri ;  and  out  of  thefe  an  epiftate 
or  prefident  was  chofen,  whofe  office  laded  but  one  day, 
and  by  law  no  man  could  hold  it  more  than  once:  therea. 
foil  of  this  was,  that  he  had  in  his  cuftody  the  public  feal, 
the  keys  of  the  citadel,  and  the  charge  of  the  exchequer. 
The  reader  muft  diftinguifli  between  the  epiftates  and 
proedri  lad. mentioned,  and  thofe  fpoken  of  in  the  former 
paragraph ;  becaufe,  though  their  titles  were  fhe  fame, 
their  offices  were  perfedly  diftimft.  The  fenate  affembled 
by  diredlion  of  the  prytanes  once  every  day,  excepting  fes¬ 
tivals,  and  fometimes  oftener,  in  the  fenate-houfe,  which 
was  thence  called  prytaneum. 

When  a  member  of  the  fenate  made  a  motion  for  a  new 
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law,  it  was  immediately  engraven  on  tablets,  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  when  they  came  next  might  be  prepared  to  I'pealc  to 
it.  At  the  fubfeqitent  allembly  the  epilhites  opened  the 
matter,  after  which  every  fenator  that  pleafed  delivered 
Jiis  fentinients  ;  then  any  of  the  prytaneans  drew  up  the 
decree,  and  repeated  it  aloud  :  after  which  they  proceed¬ 
ed  to  vote,  and,  if  there  was  a  majority  of  white  beans, 
then  it  became  pfephifma ,  and  was  afterwards  propounded 
to  the  people  :  if  they  approved  it,  it  became  a  law  ;  o- 
therwife  it  was  of  no  force  longer  than  the  fenate  who  de¬ 
creed  it  fubfifted.  The  power  of  the  fenate  was  very 
great  :  for  they  took  the  account  of  the  niagiftrates  at  the 
expiration  of  their  offices;  they  directed  the  provifions 
made  for  poor  citizens  out  of  the  public  treafure ;  they 
had  the  fuperintendency  of  public  prifons,  and  a  power 
of  punifliing  Inch  as  committed  afts  morally  evil,  though 
not  prohibited  by  any  law  ;  they  had  the  care  likewife  of 
tfite  fleet  ;  and  betides  all  thefe  they  had  many  other 
branches  of  authority,  which  it  is  not  neceftary  for  us  to 
mention.  Before  they  took  their  feats,  they  were  con¬ 
firm  ned  to  undergo  a  very  ftrift  examination,  wherein  the 
whole  courfe  of  their  lives  was  inquired  into  ;  and,  if  the 
lead  dur  on  their  reputation  appeared,  they  were  fet  adde. 
When  this  examination  was  over,  they  took  an  oath,  w  here¬ 
by  they  bound  themfelves  to  promote  in  all  their  coitnfels 
the  public  good,  to  advife  nothing  contrary  to  the  Jaws, 
and  to  execute  their  functions  exactly.  The  highed  fine 
the  fenate  could  impofe  was  500  drachms  ;  if  they  thought 
the  offender  deferved  a  heavier  mulct,  they  then  tranf- 
mitted  the  caule  to  the  thefmothetre,  who  puniffied  them 
as  they  thought  fit.  The  fenators,  when  their  year  was 
out,  gave  an  account  of  their  management  to  the  people  : 
but,  that  they  might  have  the  lei’s  to  do,  they  always  pu- 
nifhed  Inch  of  their  number  as  they  found  had  offended 
by  expullion;  and  in  this  they  were  mighty  exa£f.  Yet 
an  expelled  fenator  was  notwithftanding  eligible  to  any 
other  office,  the  molt  trivial  omiflion  being  fufficient  to 
occalion  a  difiniffion  from  the  fenatorial  dignity  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  when  the  tribes  chofe  their  fenators,  they  alfo  chofe 
a  certain  number  of  fubfidiaries,  out  of  which,  when  a 
fenator  was  expelled,  another  was  fubftituted  in  his  place. 
Each  fenator  was  allowed  a  drachm  every  day  ;  for  it  was 
a  conftant  rule  with  the  Athenians,  that  the  public  ought 
to  pay  for  every  man’s  time  ;  and  therefore  fuch  of  the 
poor  Athenians  as  thought  fit  to  demand  it,  had  three 
oboli  for  going  to  the  alfembly.  If  during  their  adminif- 
tration  any  (hips  of  war  were  built,  the  fenators  had  crowns 
decreed  them  ;  but,  if  not,  they  were  forbid  to  fue  for 
them.  Next  to  the  fenate  was  the  court  of  Areopagus, 
for  a  defeription  of  which  fee  that  article. 

The  chief  magiftrates  of  Athens  were  archons,  and  in¬ 
ferior  to  them  there  were  many  others  ;  of  whom  it  will 
be  necelfary  to  mention  fome.  In  the  firft  place  they  had 
nomophylaces,  who  were  alfo  called  the  eleven,  becaufe 
they  were  fo  many  in  number,  one  chofen  out  of  each 
tribe,  and  a  clerk  or  fecretary  who  made  up  the  eleventh. 
Their  duty  was  to  look  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  :  they 
had  authority  to  feize  robbers  and  other  capital  offenders; 
and,  if  they  confelfed,  to  put  them  to  death.  Dr.  Potter 
thinks  they  refembled  our  ffierifts.  The  phylarchi  were 
the  prefidents  of  the  Athenian  tribes  ;  but  in  time  this  be¬ 
came  a  military  title.  The  philobafelius  was  an  officer  in 
each  tribe,  who  did  the  fame  things  within  his.jurifdifilion 
as  the  bafileus  did  with  refpedt  to  the  ftate.  The  demarchi 
were  the  principal  magiftrates  in  wards.  The  lexarchi 
were  fix  in  number,  and  were  bound  to  take  care  that  the 
people  came  duly  to  the  affemblies  :  in  their  cuftody  was 
the  public  regiffer  of  the  citizens  names.  They  had  under 
them  toxota,  who  were  lirtors  or  bailiffs  ;  they  were 
fometimes  1000  in  number  ;  thefe  men  were  necelfary  ; 
but,  like  molt  of  their  fort,  were  in  a  manner  infamous, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  the  comedies  of  Ariftophanes  ; 
they  were  generally  Scythians,  raw-boned  brawny  fel¬ 
lows,  ready  to  execute  whatever  they  were  commanded. 

1  he  nomothetje  were  1000  in  number;  their  bu  fine  Is  was 
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to  watch  over  and  infpeft  into  the  laws.  There  were  two 
forts  of  orators  in  the  fervice  of  the  ftate.  Some  were 
appointed  to  defend  an  old  law,  when  a  motion  was  made 
to  repeal  it ;  thefe  had  their  fee  from  the  ftate,  but  the 
fame  man  was  incapable  of  being  elected  twice.  Belides 
thefe,  there  were  ten  fettled  orators  called  rketcres,  e lett¬ 
ed  by  lot ;  their  bufinefs  was  to  plead  public  caufes  in  the 
fenate-houfe.  For  this  they  had  their  (fated  fees;  and,  with 
refpett  to  their  qualifications,  the  law  ran  thus  :  “  Let 
no  one  be  a  public  orator  who  hath  (truck  his  parents,  de¬ 
nied  them  rnaintainan'ce,  or  ftiut  them  out  of  his  doors  ; 
who  hath  refufed  to.  ferve  in  the  army  ;  who  hath  thrown 
away  his  fliield  ;  who  hath  been  additted  fo  lewd  women, 
notorioufly  effeminate,  or  hath  run  out  his, patrimony.  If 
any  man  who  hath  been  guilty  of  thefe  crimes  dare  to  de¬ 
liver  an  oration,  let  him  be  brought  to  trial  on  the  fpot. 
Let  an  orator  have  children  lawfully  begotten,  and  an  ef- 
tate  within  Attica  ;  if  in  his  oration  lie  talks  impertinently, 
makes  idle  repetitions,  aff'eCfs  an  unbecoming  raillery, 
digreifies  from  the  point  in  queftion,  or,  after  the  affeinbly 
is  over,  abides  the  prefident,  let  the  proedr;  fine  him  fifty 
drachms  ;  and,  if  that  is  not  thought  enough,  let  hint  be 
brought  before  the  next  affemhly  and  fined  again.” 

We  dial!  conclude  this  draught  of  the  Athenian  govern¬ 
ment  with  an  account  of  their  courts  of  juftice,  which, 
exclufive  of  the  areopagus,  were  ten  in  number  ;  four 
had  cogitifance  of  criminal  and  fix  of  civil  caufes.  Thefe 
ten  courts  were  numbered  with  the  ten  firft  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  and  were  thence  lived,  alpha,  beta,  gamma,  &c. 
When  an  Athenian  was  at  leilure  to  hear  caufes,  lie  wrote 
his  own  name,  that  of  his  father,  and  the  ward  to  which 
he  belonged,  upon  a  tablet ;  this  he  prefented  to  the  thef- 
mothetac,  who  returned  it  again  to  him  with  another  tab¬ 
let,  with  the  letter  which  fell  to  his  lot  ;  then  he  went  to 
the  crier  of  the  court,  who  prefented  him  a  feeptre,  and 
gave  him  admiffion.  When  the  caufes  were  over,  every 
judge  went  and  delivered  his  feeptre  to  the  prytanes,  and 
received  a  dated  fee  for  every  caufe  that  was  tried.  But 
as  this  was  intended  only  to  compenfate  their  lofs  of  time, 
fo  that  there  might  be  no  appearance  of  covetoufnefs,  a 
man  was  forbid  to  lit  in  two  courts  on  the  fame  day.  The 
firft  criminal  court  after  the  areopagus  was  that  of  the 
ephetee.  It  conlifted  of  fiity-ene  members,  all  upwards  of 
fifty-one  years  old.  Draco  gave  it  a  very  extenlive  jurif- 
didlion  ;  but  Solon  took  away  from  them  the  power  of 
judging  in  any  other  caufes  than  thofe  of  manflaughfer, 
accidental  killing,  and  lying  in  wait  to  deftroy  :  the  bafi¬ 
leus  entered  all  caufes  in  this  court.  The  fecond  criminal 
court  was  called  delphinium,  becaufe  it  was  held  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Delphinius  ;  it  had  cognifance  of  fuch 
murders  as  were  confelfed  by  the  criminal,  but  at  the  fame 
time  juftified  under  fome  pretence  or  other.  The  prylaneum 
was  the  third  criminal  court.  It  held  plea  of  fuch  cafes 
where  death  enfued  from  inanimate  things  :  caufes  were 
heard  here  with  the  fame  f’olemnity  as  in  other  courts  ; 
and,  on  judgment  given,  the  thing,  whatever  it  was,  that 
had  occafioned  the  death  of  the  man,  was  thrown  out  of 
the  territory  of  Athens.  The  laft  criminal  court  was 
ftyled  pkreatum.  It  fat  in  a  place  not  far  from  the  fea- 
fhore  ;  and  fuch  perfons  were  brought  before  this  court 
as  had  committed  murders  in  their  own  country  and  fled 
to  Attica  :  the  proceedings  of  this  court  were  fo  fevere, 
that  they  did  not  permit  the  criminal  to  tome  on  fhore, 
but  obliged  him  to  plead  his  caufe  in  his  veffel  ;  and  if  he 
was  found  guilty,  he  was  committed  to  the  mercy  of  the 
u  inds  and  feas. 

Of  the  judicatures  for  hearing  civil  caufes,  the  firft  was 
the  parabaflon,  fo  called  as  fome  think,  becaufe  in  it  no 
matter  could  be  heard  if  the  caufe  of  aftion  was  above 
one  drachm.  The  caniov ,  or  new  court,  was  the  fecond 
tribunal.  The  third  was  ftyled  t  he  court  of  I ycus,  becaufe  it 
aflembled  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  that  hero,  whole  flatus, 
reprefented  with  the  face  of  a  wolf,  was  fet  up  in  all 
courts  of  juftice.  The  trigovon  was  fo  called,  becaufe  it 
was  triangular  in  its  form.  The  court  metidius  derived  its 
6  X  appellation 
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appellation  from  the  architect  who  built  it.  The  ftxth 
and  laft  court  was  called  kiliaa  ;  it  was  by  far  the  greateft, 
and  is  generally  conceived  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  judges  fitting  in  the  open  air  expofed  to  the  fun.  Ail 
the  Athenians  who  were  free  citizens  were  allowed  by  law 
to  fit  in  thefe  courts  as  judges ;  but  before  they  took  their 
feats  ivere  fworn  by  Apollo  Partins,  Ceres,  and  Jupiter 
the  king,  that  they  would  decide  all  tilings  rigliteoully  and 
according  to  law,  where  there  was  any  law  to  guide  them ; 
and  by  the  rules  of  natural  equity,  where  there  was  none. 
The  helaeaftic  court  confided  at  lead  of  fifty,  but  its  ufual 
number  was  500,  judges  ;  when  caufes  of  very  great  con- 
fequence  were  to  be  tried,  1000  fat  therein  ;  and  now  and 
then  the  judges  were  increafed  to  1500,  and  even  to  2000. 
There  were  many  inferior  courts  in  Athens  for  the  decilion 
of  trivial  caufes;  but  of  thefe  there  is  no  necellity  of  fpeak- 
ing,  (ince  we  delign  no  more  than  a  fuccinft  view  of  the 
Athenian  republic,  as  it  was  fettled  by  and  in  confequence 
of  Solon’s  laws.  For  the  prefent  date  of  the  ancient  and 
celebrated  city  of  Athens,  fee  that  article  ;  alfo  Stuart’s 
and  Revett’s  Antiquities  of  Athens,  3  vols.  folio. 

AT'TICUS  (Titus  Pomponius),  one  of  the  mod  ho¬ 
nourable  men  of  ancient  Rome.  He  underdood  the  art 
of  managing  himfelf  with  fuch  addrefs,  that,  without  leav¬ 
ing  his  (tate  of  neutrality,  he  preferved  the  edeem  and 
affection  of  all  parties.  His  ftrift  friendfhip  with  Cicero 
did  not  hinder  him  from  having  great  intimacy  with  Hor- 
tenlius.  Theconteftsat  Rome  between  Cinna’s  party  and 
that  of  Marius  induced  him  to  go  to  Athens,  where  he 
continued  for  a  long  time.  He  was  very  fond  of  polite 
learning,  and  kept  at  his  houfe  feveral  librarians  and  read¬ 
ers.  He  might  have  obtained  the  mod  confiderable  pods 
in  the  government  ;  but  cliofe  rather  not  to  meddle,  be- 
caufe  in  the  corruption  and  faftion  which  then  prevailed 
he  could  not  difcharge  them  according  to  the  laws.  He 
wrote  Annals.  He  married  his  daughter  to  Agrippa ;  and 
attained  to  the  age  of  77. 

ATTIGNY',  a  town  0y  prancej  anj  feat  cf  a  tribunal, 

in  the  department  of  Ardennes,  two  leagues  north-wed  of 
Vouzieres,  and  fix  foutli  of  Mezieres. 

AT'TILA,  king  of  the  Huns,  furnamed  the  fcourge  of 
God,  lived  in  the  5th  century.  He  may  be  ranked  among 
the  greateft  conquerors,  litice  there  was  fcarcely  any  pro¬ 
vince  in  Europe  which  did  not  feel  the  weight  of  his  vic¬ 
torious  arms.  He  deduced  his  regal  defcent  from  the  an¬ 
cient  Huns,  who  had  formerly  contended  with  the  nio- 
narchs  of  China.  His  features,  according  to  the  obler- 
vations  of  a  Gothic  hiftorian,  bore  the  damp  of  his  national 
origin  ;  and  the  portrait  of  Attila  exhibits  the  genuine 
deformity  of  a  modern  Calmuck  ;  a  large  head,  a  fwarthy 
complexion,  fmall  aeep-feated  eyes,  a  flat  nofe,  a  few 
hairs  in  the  place  of  a  beard,  broad  flioulders,  and  a  fliort 
fquare  body,  of  nervous  flrength,  though  of  a  dilpropor- 
tioned  form.  The  haughty  frep  and  demeanour  of  the 
king  of  the  Huns  exprefled  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  fupe- 
riority  above  the  red  of  mankind  ;  and  he  had  a  cuftom 
of  fiercely  rolling  his  eyes,  as  if  he  wifiied  to  enjoy  the 
terror  which  he  infpireu.  Yet  this  favage  hero  was  not 
inuccefiible  to  pity  ;  his  fuppliant  enemies  might  confide 
in  the  affurar.ce  of  peace  or  pardon  ;  and  Attila  was  con- 
fidered  by  his  fubjefts  as  a  juft  and  indulgent  mafter.  He 
delighted  in  war  :  but,  after  he  had  afcended  the  throne 
in  a  mature  age,  his  head,  rather  than  his  hand,  atchieved 
the  eonqueft  of  the  north  ;  and  the  fame  of  an  adventurous 
foldier  was  ufefully  exchanged  for  that  of  a  prudent  and 
fuccefsful  general.  The  effeCts  of  perfonal  valour  are  fo 
inconfiderable,  except  in  poetry  or  romance,  that  viftory, 
even  among  barbarians,  m.uft  depend  on  the  degree'  of 
(kill  with  which  the  patlionsof  the  multitude  are  combined 
and  guided  for  the  fervice  of  a  fingle  man.  The  arts  of 
Attila  were  fkil fully  adapted  to  the  character  of  his  age 
and  country.  It  was  natural  enough,  that  the  Scythians 
/fliouid  adore,  witli  peculiar  devotion,  the  god  of  war ; 
but  as  they  were  incapable  of  forming  either  an  abftraft 
idea,  or  a  corporeal  reprefentatiou,  they  wcrfhipped  their 
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tutelar  deity  under  the  fymbol  of  an  iron  fcimitar.  One 
of  the  fltepherds  of  the  Huns  perceived,  that  a  heifer, 
who  was  grazing,  had  wounded  herfelf  in  the  foot;  and 
curioufly  followed  the  track  of  the  blood,  till  he  difeo- 
vered,  among  the  long  grafs,  the  point  of  an  ancient 
fword  ;  which  he  dug  out  of  the  ground,  and  prefented 
to  Attila.  That  artful  prince  accepted  with  pious  gra¬ 
titude  this  celeftial  favour  ;  and,  as  the  rightful  pofleffor 
of  the  fword  of  Mars,  aliened  his  divine  and  indefeafible 
claim  to  the  dominion  of  the  earth.  If  the  rites  of  Scy¬ 
thia  were  praftifed  on  this  folemn  occafion,  a  lofty  altar, 
or  rather  pile  of  faggots,  300  yards  in  length  and  in 
breadth,  was  railed  in  a  fpacious  plain  ;  and  the  fword  of 
Mars  was  placed  erect  on  the  fummit  of  this  ruftic  altar, 
which  was  annually  confecrated  by  the  blood  of  ftieep, 
liorfes,  and  of  the  hundreth  captive.  Whether  human 
facrifices  formed  any  part  of  the  worfhip  of  Attila,  or 
whether  he  propitiated  the  god  of  war  with  the  victims 
which  he  continually  offered  in  the  field  of  battle,  the  fa¬ 
vourite  of  Mars  foon  acquired  a  facred  character,  which 
rendered  his  conqueits  more  eafy  and  more  permanent  ; 
and  the  barbarian  princes  confeffed,  in  the  language  of  de¬ 
votion  or  flattery,  that  they  could  not  prefume  to  gaze 
with  a  fteady  eye  on  the  divine  majefty  of  the  king  of 
the  Huns.  His  brother  Bleda,  who  reigned  over  a  con¬ 
fiderable  part  of  the  nation,  was  compelled  to  relign'his 
feeptre  and  his  life.  Yet  even  this  cruel  aft  was  attributed 
to  a  fupernatural  impulfe  ;  and  the  vigour  with  which 
Attila  wielded  the  fword  of  Mars,  convinced  the  world 
that  it  had  been  referved  alone  for  his  invincible  arm. 
But  the  extent  of  his  empire  affords  the  only  remaining 
evidence  of  the  number  and  importance  of  his  victories  ; 
and  the  Scythian  monarch,  however  ignorant  of  the  value 
of  Fcience  and  philofophy,  might  perhaps  lament  that  his 
illiterate  fubjefts  were  deftitute  of  the  art  which  could 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  exploits. 

If  a  line  of  reparation  were  drawn  between  the  civilized 
and  the  favage  climates  of  the  globe  ;  between  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  cities  who  cultivated  the  earth  and  the  hunters 
and  fltepherds  who  dwelt  in  tents  ;  Attila  might  afpire  to 
the  title  of  fupreme  and  foie  monarch  of  the  barbarians. 
He  alone,  among  the  conquerors  of  ancient  and  modern 
times,  united  the  two  mighty  kingdoms  of  Germany  and 
Scythia;  and  thofe  vague  appellations,  when  they  are  ap¬ 
plied  to  his  reign,  may  be  underftood  with  an  extenfive  la¬ 
titude.  Thuringia,  which  ftretched  byond  its  aftual  limits 
as  far  as  the  Danube,  was  in  the  number  of  bis  provinces: 
he  interpofed,  with  the  weight  of  a  powerful  neighbour, 
in  the  domeftic  affairs  of  the  Franks;  and  one  of  his  lieu¬ 
tenants  chaftifed,  and  almort  exterminated,  the  Burgun¬ 
dians  of  the  Rhine.  He  fubdued  the  iflands  of  the  ocean, 
the  kingdoms  of  Scandinavia,  encompafled  and  divided 
by  the  waters  of  the  Baltic  ;  and  the  Huns  might  derive  a 
tribute  of  furs  from  that  nor. hern  region,  which  has  been 
protefted  from  all  other  conquerors  by  the  feverity  of  t he 
climate,  and  the  courage  of  the  natives.  Towards  the 
eaft,  it  is  difficult  to  circumfcribe  the  dominion  of  Attila 
over  the  Scythian  deferts  ;  yet  we  may  be  allured,  that  he 
reigned  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga  ;  that  the  king  of  the 
Huns  was  dreaded,  not  only  as  a  warrior,  but  as  a  magi¬ 
cian  ;  that  he  infulted  and  vanquiflied  the  khan  of  the  for¬ 
midable  Geougen  ;  and  that  he  lent  ambaffadors  to  nego- 
ciate  an  equal  alliance  with  the  empire  of  China.  In  the 
proud  review  of  the  nations  who  acknowledged  the  fove- 
reignty  of  Attila,  and  who  never  entertained  during  his 
lifetime  the  thought  of  a  revolt,  the  Gepidae  and  the 
Oftrogoths  were  diftinguifhed  by  their  numbers,  their 
bravery,  and  the  perfonal  merit  of  their  chiefs.  The  re¬ 
nowned  Ardaric  king  of  the  Gepidte  was  the  faithful 
and  fagacious  counfellor  of  the  monarch  ;  who  efteemed 
his  intrepid  genius,  whilft  he  loved  the  mild  and  difereet 
virtues  of  the  noble  Walimer  king  of  the  Oftrogoths. 
The  crowd  of  vulgar  kings,  the  leaders  of  fo  many  mar¬ 
tial  tribes,  who  ferved  under  the  ftar.dard  of  Attila,  were 
ranged  hi  fubmiffive  order  of  guards  and  domellics  round 
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the  perfon  of  their  mailer.  They  watched  his  nod  ;  tiiey 
trembled  at  his  frown ;  and  at  the  firft  fignal  of  his  will, 
they  executed  without  murmur  or  hefitation  his  Hern  and 
abfolute  commands.  In  time  of  peace,  the  dependent 
princes,  with  their  national  troops,  attended  the  royal 
camp  in  regular  fucceffion ;  but,  when  Attila  collected  his 
military  force,  he  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army 
of  feven  hundred  thou  fund  barbarians.  For  an  account  of 
his  exploits  and  death,  fee  the  article  Huns. 

ATT RLE,/  \_attilium,  attilamcntum.~]  The  rigging  or 
furniture  of  a  (hip.  FLcta.  lib.  i.  c.  25. 

To  ATTIN'GE,  v.  a.  [ altingc ,  Lat.]  To  touch  lightly 
or  gently. 

To  ATTI'RE,  v.  a.  \_attirer,  Fr.]  To  drefs;  to  habit; 

to  array With  the  linen  mitre  (hall  heb  e  attired. Lev.  xvi.4. 

Now  the  fappy  boughs 

Attire  themlelves  with  blooms.  Philips. 

Attire, J'.  Clothes;  drefs;  habit. — It  is  no  more  dif- 
grace  to  Scripture  to  have  left  things  free  to  be  ordered  by 
the  church,  than  for  nature  to  have  left  it  to  the  wit  of 
man  to  devife  his  own  attire.  Hooker. 

Attire,  In  hunting,  the  horns  of  a  buck  or  flag. — 
In  botany,  the  flower  of  a  plant  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
the  empalement,  the  foliation,  and  the  attire,  which  is 
either  florid  or  femiform.  Florid  attire,  called  thrums  or 
Iuits,  as  in  the  flowers  of  marigold  and  tanfey,  confifts 
fometimes  of  two,  but  commonly  of  three,  parts.  The 
outer  part  is  the  floret,  the  body  of  which  is  divided  at 
the  top,  like  the  cowflip  flower,  into  five  diftinbt  parts. 
Scmiform  attiie  confifis  of  two  parts,  the  chives  and  apices; 
one  upon  each  attire. 

ATTI'RER,/.  One  that  attires  another  ;  a  dreffer. 
AT'TITUDE,/!  [ attitude ,  Fr.  from  alto ,  Ital.]  The 
pofture  or  action  in  which  a  ftatne  or  painted  figure  is  plac¬ 
ed. — They  were  famous  originals  that  gave  rile  to  fiatues, 
with  the  fame  air,  pofture,  and  attitudes.  Addifon. 

AT'TLEBOROUGH,  a  town  of  North  America,  in 
the  ftate  of  Mailachufetts,  near  which  magnetic  iron  ore 
is  found. 

AT'TLEBURGH,  an  ancient  town  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  and,  as  hiftory  informs  us,  was  originally  a  city, 
and  the  metropolis  of  the  county.  It  lies  on  the  great 
poft  road  from  London  to  Norwich,  from  which  it  is  dif- 
tant  fifteen  miles,  and  alfo  fifteen  from  Thetford.  It  has 
a  market  weekly  on  Tluirfdays  :  its  fairs  are  tire  Thurfday 
before  Eafter,  the  Thurfday  before  Whitfunday,  and  the 
15th  of  Aug.  It  is  diftant  from  London  ninety-three  miles. 

ATT'NANG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archducy  of 
Auftria,  one  mile  w eft. fouth- weft  from  Schwannaftadt. 

AT'T  OCK,  a  city  of  Alia,  and  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  fame  name,  at  the  conflux  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name 
with  the  Indus,  t here  called  the  Nilab,  140  miles  north- 
weft  of  Lahore,  and  1 58  north  of  Moultan.  Lat.  32.  26.  N. 
long.  70.  36.  E.  Greenwich. 

Attock,  a  river  of  Afia,  which  joins  the  Indus  at  the 
city  of  Attock. 

ATTOL'LEN’S,  f.  In  anatomy,  an  apellation  given  to 
feveral  mufcles,  otherwife  called  Icvatores  arid  elevatores. 
See  Anatomy. 

ATTOL'LENT,  adj.  [attcllens,  Lat.]  That  which 
raifes  orlifts  up. — I  (hall  farther  take  notice  of  the  exqui- 
fitelibration.of  the  attellent  and  depriment  mufcles.  Derham. 

ATTO'RE,  a  town  of  Hindoftan,  in  the  Myfore  coun¬ 
try,  fifty- four  miles  north  of  Trichinopohg-and  twenty- 
nine  north-north-weft  of  Rajanagur. 

AT'EORNA'RE  Rem,/  In  law  to  atturnor  turn  over 
money  and  goods,  viz.  to  alfign  or  appropriate  them  to  fome 
particular  ufe  and  fervice'.  Kennel's  Parock.  Antiq.  p.  283. 

ATTORNA'TO  Faciendo  vel  Recipiendo,  a  writ 
which  a  man  who  owes  fuit  to  a  county,  hundred,  or  other 
court,  obtains  to  command  the  bailiff  or  lheriff  to  admit 
him  to  appear  in  his  behalf. 

ATTOR'NEY,/!  \_atiornatus,  Lat.  or  oftfifand  tour,  Fr. 
a  turn,  q.  d.  every  man  in  his  turn.]  Is  one  that  is-  ap¬ 
pointed  by  another  man  to  do  any  thing  in  his  abfence. 
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An  attorney  is  either  public,  in  the  courts  of  record,  the 
King’s  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  &c.  and  made  by  war¬ 
rant  from  his  client ;  or  private,  upon  flccafion  for  any 
particular  bufinefs,  who  is  commonly  made  by  letter  of 
attorney.  In  ancient  times,  tlrofe  of  authority  in  courts 
had  it  in  their  power  whether  they  would  fuft’er  men  to  ap¬ 
pear  or  fue  by  any  other  but  themfelves  :  and  the  king’s 
writs  were  to  be  obtained  for  the  admiftion  of  attornies  : 
but  iince  tliat,  attornies  have  been  allowed  by  feveral  fia¬ 
tues.  Attornies  may  be  made  in  fitch  pleas  whereon  ap¬ 
peal  lietli  not :  in  criminal  cgfes  there  will  be  no  attornies 
admitted.  See  flat.  Glouc.  6  Edw.I.  ftat.i.c.  8.  An  infant 
ought  not  to  appear  by  attorney,  but  by  guardian,  for  he 
cannot  make  an  attorney,  but  the  court  may  afiign  him  a 
guardian.  1  LilL  Abr.  138.  Infants,  after  they  come  to  full 
age,  may  file  by  attorney,  though  admitted  before  by  guar¬ 
dian,  &c.  In  action  againft  baron  and  Feme,  the  feme 
being  within  age,  (he  mult  appear  by  guardian;  but,  if 
they  bring  an  action,  the  hulband  iliall  make  attorney  for 
both.  1  Danv.  Abr.  602,  Where  baron  and  feme  are  fued, 
though  the  wife  cannot  make  attorney,  the  hulband  may 
do  it  for  both  of  them.  2  Sard.  213.  One  non  compos  mentis, 
being  within  age,  is  to  appear  by  guardian  ;  but  after  he 
is  of  age  lie  mull  do  rt  by  attorney.  Co.  Lit.  135.  An  ideot 
is  not  to  appear  by  attorney,  but  in  proper  perfon.  A 
corporation  cannot  appear  otherwife  than  by  attorney,  who 
is  made  by  deed  under  the  feal  of  the  corporation,  Plozud.  91 . 

Attornies  at  law,  are  fuch  perfons  as  take  upon 
them  the  bufinefs  of  other  men,  by  whom  they  are  retain¬ 
ed.  Before  the  (lat.  of  Weft.  2.C.10.  13  Edw.  I.  A.  D.  1285, 
all  attornies  w  ere  made  by  letters  patent  under  the  great 
feal,  commanding  the  juftices  to  admit  the  perfon  to  be 
his  attorney.  Thefe  patents,  where  they  were  obtaind, 
feemed  to  have  been  inrolled  by  a  proper  officer,  called 
the  clerk  of  the  warrants;  and  alfo  the  courts  inrolled 
thofe  patents  on  which  any  proceedings  were.  If  Inch 
letters  patent  could  not  be  obtained,  the  perfons  were 
obliged  to  appear  each  day  in  court  in  their  proper  per¬ 
fons.  The  laid  flat,  of  Weft.  2.  c.  10,  gives  to  all  perfons 
a  liberty  of  appearing,  and  appointing  an  attorney,  as  if 
they  had  letters  patent;  and  therefore  the  clerk  of  t lie 
warrants  received  each  perfon’s  warrant,  and  upon  the 
warrant  it  equally  appeared  to  the  court,  that  he  had  ap¬ 
pointed  fuch  a  one  his  attorney  to  the  end  of  the  caufe, 
nnlefs  revoked  ;  fo  that  on  each  act  there  is  no  occafion 
of  the  plaintiff’s  and  defendant’s  prefence,  as  was  ufed 
before  that  time.  This  authority  continues  till  judgment, 
and  fora  year  and  a  day,  and  afterwards  to  fue  out  execu¬ 
tion,  and  for  a  longer  time,  if  they  continue  execution  ; 
but  if  not,  tiie  judgment  is  fuppofed  to  be  fatisfied  ;  and 
to  make  it  appear  otherwife,  the  plantiff  mu  ft  again  come 
into  court,  which  he  either  does  by  a  feire  fac'  or  an  action 
ot  debt  on  tiie  judgment.  Gitb.  H.  C.  P.  33. 

The  attornies  of  B.  R.  are  of  record  as  well  as  the  attor¬ 
nies  of  C.  B.  And  it  is  now  the  common  courfe  for  the 
plantiff  and  defendant  to  appear  by  attorney.  But  where 
the  party  (lands  in  contempt,  tiie  court  will  not  admit  him 
by  attorney,  but  oblige  him  to  appear  in  perfon.  Out¬ 
law  ry  is  excepted  by  ftat^and  j Will,  and  Mary,  c.  1 8,  unlefs 
where  the  court  orders  fpecial  bail.  By  flat.  13 Will.  III. 
c.6,  attornies  are  to  take  the  oaths  to  government  under 
penalties  and  difabiljty  to  praftife.  By  Hat.  1  Hen.  V.  c.  4, 

“  no  (herifl,  ffieriff ’s  clerk,  receiver,  nor  ffieriffi’s  bailiff, 
(hall  be  attorney  in  the  king’s  courts  during  the  time  he  is 
in  office  with  any  fuch  ffieriff.”  In  Trinity  Term  31  Geo. 
III.  a  rule  of  court  was  made  to  prevent  the  admiftion  of 
perfons  under  irregular  articles  of  clerkffiip,  &c.  chiefly 
to  prevent  the  clerks  of  attornies  from  adling  as  principals. 

Parties  to  fines,  as  well  demandant  or  plantiff  as  tenants 
or, defendants,  that  will  ackovvledge  their  right  of  lands 
unto  others  in  pleas  of  warrantia  chartec,  covenant,  S3c.  be¬ 
fore  the  fines  pafs,  (hall  appear  perfonally,  fo  that  their 
age,  ideocy,  or  other  default  (if  any  be),  may  be  difeerned  ; 
provided  that  if  any,  by  age,  impotency,  or  cafualty,  is 
not  able  to  come  into  court,  one  of  the  juftices  IhaJl  go  to 

that 
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the  party  and  receive  his  cognizance,  and  fhall  take  with 
him  a  knight  or  man  of  good  tame.  Barons  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  and  juftices  (hall  not  admit  attornies,  but  in  pleas 
that  pals  before  them,  and  where  they  be  alligned.  Re- 
ferving  to  the  chancelior  his  authority  in  admitting  attor¬ 
nies,  and  to  the  chief  juftices.  ftat.  15  Edw.  II.  ftat.  1. 

In  re fpeft  to  the  leveral  courts,  there  are  attornies  at 
large,  and  attornies  fpecial  belonging  to  this  or  that  court 
only.  An  attorney  may  be  folicitor  in  other  courts,  by  a 
fpecial  retainer:  one  may  be  attorney  on  record,  and  ano¬ 
ther  do  the  bufmefs  ;  and  there  are  attornies  who  manage 
bufmefs  out  of  the  courts,  &c.  Stat.4.  Hen.  IV.  c.  18,  was 
enacted,  that  the  juftices  fhould  examine  attornies,  and  re¬ 
move  the  unfkilful  ;  and  attornies  fhall  (wear  to  execute 
their  offices  truly,  &c.  and  by  ftat.  33.  Hen.  VI. c.  7,  the 
number  of  attornies  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were  limited. 
By  3Jac.  I.  c.  7,  attornies,  See.  fhall  not  be  allowed  any 
fees  laid  out  for  counfel,  or  otherwife,  unlefs  they  have 
tickets  thereof  (igned  by  them  that  receive- fuch  fees  ;  and 
they  (hall  give  in  true  bills  to  their  clients  of  all  the  charges 
of  lit  its,  under  their  hands,  before  the  clients  fhall  be 
charged  with  the  payment  thereof.  If  they  delay  their 
clients  fuit  for  gain,  or  demand  more  than  their  due  fees 
and  dilburfements,  their  clients  fhall  recover  coifs  and  tre¬ 
ble  damages  ;  and  they  (hall  be  for  ever  after  difabled  to 
be  attornies.  None  (hall  be  admitted  attornies  in  courts 
of  record,  but  fuch  as  have  been  brought  up  in  the  laid 
courts,  or  are  well  praCtifed  and  (killed,  and  of  an  honeft 
difpolition  ;  and  no  attorney  (hall  fttffer  any  other  to  fol¬ 
low  a  fuit  in  his  name,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  20I.  to  be  di¬ 
vided  between  the  king  and  the  party  grieved.  This  fta- 
tute,  as  to  fees  to  counfel,  doth  not  extend  to  matters 
tran (aided  in  inferior  courts,  but  only  to  fuits  in  the  courts 
of  Weftmimfter  Hall.  Cart/!.  147.  By  the  ftat.  nGeo.  1. 
c.  29,  if  any  who  hath  been  convicted  of  forgery,  perjury, 
fubornation  of  perjury,  or  common  barratry,  (hall  prac¬ 
tice  as  an  attorney  or  folicitor  in  any  fuit  or  action  in  any 
court,  the  judge  where  fuch  action  (hall  be  brought  hath 
power  to  traniport  the  offender  for  (even  years,  by  fuch 
ways  and  under  fuch  penalties  as  felons. 

The  act  2  Geo.  II.  c.  23,  ordains,  that  all  attornies  lhall 
be  fworn,  admitted,  and  inrolled,  before  allowed  to  fue 
out  writs  in  the  courts  at  Weftminifter  ;  and  after  the  tirft 
of  December  1730,  none  fhall  be  permitted  to  pratdife  but 
fuch  as  have  ferved  a  clerkfhip  of  five  years  to  an  attorney, 
and  they  fhall  be  examined,  (worn,  and  admitted,  in  open 
court ;  and  attornies  lhall  have  no  more  than  two  clerks  at 
one  time,  &c.  Every  writ  and  copy  of  any  procefs  ferved 
on  a  defendant,  and  alfo  every  warrant  made  out  thereon, 
fhall  be  indorled  with  the  name  of  the  attorney  by  whom 
filed  forth  ;  and  no  attornies  or  Collators  (hall  commence 
any  aiStion  for  fees  till  a  month  after  the  delivery  of  their 
bills  f'ubfcribed  with  their  hands;  alfo  the  parties  charge¬ 
able  may  in  the  mean  time  get  fuch  bills  taxed,  and  upon 
the  taxation  the  (urn  remaining  due  is  to  be  paid  in  full  of 
the  faid  bills,  or  in  default  the  parties  (hall  be  liable  to 
attachment,  & c.  And  the  attorney  is  to  pay  the  cofts  of 
taxation,  if  the  bill  be  reduced  a  lixtli  part.  A  penalty 
of  50I.  inflidfed,  and  difability  to  practife,  for  adting  con¬ 
trary  to  this  ftatute. 

By  ftat.  6  Geo.  II.  c.  27,  attornies  of  the  courts  at  Weft, 
minder  may  practife  in  inferior  courts.  And  by  12  Geo. 
II.c.13,  attornies,  ,&c.  that  act  in  any  county-court, 
without  being  admitted  according  to  the  ftat.  2  Geo.  1 1.  c. 
23,  lhall  forfeit  20I.  recoverable  in  the  courts  of  record; 
and  no  attorney  who  is  a  prifoner  in  any  prifon  fhall  fue 
out  any  writ,  or  profecute  (hits  ;  if  he  doth,  the  proceed¬ 
ings  (hall  be  void,  and  fuch  attorney  is  to  be  ftruck  off  the 
roll.  But  (hits  commenced  before  by  them  may  be  car¬ 
ried  on.  A  quaker  ferving  a  clerkfhip,  and  taking  his 
folemn  affirmation  inftead  of  an  oath,  (hall  be  admitted  an 
attorney.  By  (hit.  22  Geo.  1 1 .  c.  46,  perfons  bound  clerks  to 
attornies  or  folicitors  are  to  caufe  affidavits  to  be  made  and 
tiled  of  the  execution  of  the  articles,  names  and  places  of 
abode  of  attorney  or  folicitor,  and  clerk,  and  none  to  be 
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admitted  till  the  affidavits  be  produced  and  read  in  court; 
no  attorney  having  difeontinued  bufmefs  to  take  any  clerk. 
Clerks  are  to  ferve  actually  during  the  wdiole  time,  and 
make  affidavits  thereof.  Perfons  admitted  fworn  clerks  in 
Chancery,  or  ferving  a  clerkfhip  to  fuch,  may  be  admitted 
folicitors.  By  the  ftat.  23  Geo.  II.  c.  26,  any  perf'on  duly 
admitted  a  folicitor,  may  be  admitted  an  attorney,  with¬ 
out  any  fee  for  the  oath,  or  any  (tamp  to  be  imprefled  on 
the  parchment,  whereon  hisadmiffion  fhall  be  written,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  by  ftat.  2  Geo.  If.  c.  23.  §  20,  attornies 
may  be  admitted  folicitors.  By  ftat.  25  Geo.  III.  c.  80, 
every  admitted  attorney,  folicitor,  notary,  proftor,  agent, 
or  procurator,  fhall  annually  take  out  a  ftamped  certificate 
(with  a  5I.  ftantp  if  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  and'jl. 
if  elfewhere),  from  the  coufts  in  which  they  practife,  on 
penalty  of  50I. 

Attornies  of  courts,  See.  (hall  not  receive  or  procure 
any  blank  warrant  for  arrefts  from  any  fherift,  without 
writ  firlt  delivered,  on  pain  of  fevere  punifhment,  expul- 
fion,  &c.  And  no  attorney  (hall  make  out  a  writ  with  a 
claufe  ac  etiam  bill/z ,  Sec.  where  fpecial  bail  is  not  required 
by  law.  Pafch.  15  Car.  II.  Aftion  upon  the  cafe  lies  for  a 
client  againft  his  attorney,  if  he  appear  for  him  without 
a  warrant ;  or  if  ke  plead  a  plea  for  him,  for  which  he 
hath  not  his  warrant.  1  Lill.  Abr.  140.  But  if  an  attorney 
appear  without  a  warrant,  and  judgment  is  had  againft 
his  client,  the  judgment  fhall  (land,  if  the  attorney  be  re- 
fponllble:  contra,  if  theattorney  be  not  refponlible.  1  Salk.  88. 

Aftion  lies  againft  an  attorney  for  l'uffering  judgment 
againft  his  client  by  nil  (licit,  when  he  had  given  him  a 
warrant  to  plead  the  general  iffue  :  this  is  underftood 
where  it  is  done  by  covin.  1  Danv.Abr.  185.  If  an  attor¬ 
ney  makes  default  in  a  plea  of  land,  by  which  the  party 
lofes  his  land,  he  many  have  a  writ  of  deceipt  againft  the 
the  attorney  and  recover  all  in  damages.  An  attorney 
owes  to  his  client  fecrecy  and  diligence,  as  well  as  fidelity  ; 
and  if  he  take  reward  on  the  other  (ide,  or  caufe  an  attor¬ 
ney  to  appear  and  confefs  the  action,  See.  lie  may  be  pu- 
nifhed.  Hob.  9.  But  action  lies  not  againft  an  attorney  re¬ 
tained  in  a  fuit,  though  he  knows  the  plantiff  hath  no 
caufe  of  aCtion  ;  he  only  acting  as  a  fervant  in  the  way  of 
his  profeffion.  4  Infl.  1 17.  1  Mod.  209.  Though,  where  an 
attorney  or  folicitor  is  found  guilty  of  a  grofs  neglect,  the 
court  of  Chancery  has  in  Come  cales  ordered  him  to  pay 
the  cofts.  1  P.  Wins.  593.  He  who  is  attorney  at  one  time, 
is  attorney  at  all  times,  pending  the  plea.  1  Danv.  609. 
And  the  plantiff  or  defendant  may  not  change  his  attorney, 
while  the  fuit  is  depending,  without  leave  of  the  court, 
which  would  reflect  on  the  credit  of  attornies  ;  nor  until 
his  fees  are  paid.  Mich.  1  \Car.  A  caufe  is  to  proceed  not- 
withftandingthe  death  of  an  attorney  therein  ;  and  not  be  de¬ 
layed  on  that  account.  For,  if  an  attorney  dieth,  the  plain¬ 
tiff  or  defendant  may  be  required  to  make  a  new  attorney. 

Attornies  are  liable  to  be  punifhed  in  a  fummary  way, 
either  by  attachment,  or  having  their  names  ftruck  out  of 
the  roll  for  ill  practice,  attended  with  fraud  and  corrup¬ 
tion,  and  committed  againft  the  obvious  rules  of  jultice 
and  common  honelty  ;  but  the  court  will  not  eafily  be  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  proceed  in  this  manner,  if  it  appears,  that  the 
matter  complained  of  was  rather  owing  to  neglect  or  ac¬ 
cident  than  defign  ;  or  if  the  party  injured  has  other  reme¬ 
dy  by  act  of  parliament,  or  action  at  law.  12  Mod.  251, 
318,440,583,637.  If  an  attorney,  defendant  in  aCtion, 
does  not  appear  in  due  time,  plaintiff  may  figna  forejudger, 
which  enables  him  to  (trike  the  defendant  off  the  roll,  and 
then  he  may  be  fued  as  a  common  perfon,  ftat  2  Hen.  IV. 
c.  8,  and  cannot  be  proceeded  againft  by  bill.  On  making 
fatisfaCtion  to  the  plantiff,  an  attorney  fo  forejudged  may 
be  reftored.  See  hnpey's  In flrvclor Clcricalis C .  P.  521 .  Some¬ 
times  attornies  are  ftruck  off  the  roll  on  their  own  appli¬ 
cation,  for  the  purpofe  of  being  called  to  the  bar,  &c.  and 
in  this  cafe  they  mult  be  dilbarred  by  their  inn,  before  they 
are  re-admitted  attornies.  Dovgl.  144. 

An  attorney  conv idled  of  felony  is  to  be  ftruck  oft  the 
roll.  Cowp.  826.  They  are  alfo  liable  to  be  puniftied  for 
3  bale 
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bafe  and  unfair  dealings  towards  tlieir  clients,  in  the  way 
of  bufinefs,  as  for  protracting  l'uits  by  little  (hifts  and  do- 
vices,  and  putting  the  parlies  to  unnecetrary  expcnce,  in 
order  to  raife  their  bills  ;  or  demanding  fees  toi  bufinefs 
that  was  never  done  ;  or  for  refilling  to  deliver  up  their 
client’s  writings  with  which  they  had  been  entrnfied  in 
the  way  of  bufinefs  ;  or  money  which  has  been  recovered 
and  received  by  them  to  their  client’s  ufe,  and  for  other 
fuch  like  grofs  and  palpable  abufe.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  144.  8 
Mod.  306. 

In  a  criminal  cafe  the  attorney  for  defendant  may  be  his 
bail.  Doug.  467.  Payment  to  the  attorney,  is  payment  to 
the  principal.  Doug/.  62 3.  1  Black.  R.  8.  An  action  lies 
againft  an  attorney  for  neglecting  to  charge  a  perfon  in  ex¬ 
ecution  at  his  client’s  fuit,  according  to  a  rule  of  court ; 
although  it  feems  it  was  rather  want  of  judgment  than 
negligence,  yWi/f  323.  But  the  court  will  not  proceed 
againft  him  for  it  in  a  fummary  way.  a,  Burr.  2060. 

An  attorney  has  a  lien  on  the  money  recovered  by  his 
client,  for  his  bill  of  cofts  :  if  the  money  come  to  his 
hands,  he  may  retain  to  the  amount  of  his  bill.  He  may 
flop  it  in  tranftu  if  he  can  lay  hold  of  it ;  if  he  apply  to 
the  court,  they  will  prevent  its  being  paid  over  until  his 
demand  is  Satisfied.  If  the  attorney  give  notice  to  the  de¬ 
fendant  not  to  pay  till  his  bill  be  difcharged,  a  payment 
by  the  defendant  after  fuch  notice,  would  be  in  his  own 
wrong,  and  like  paying  a  debt  which  has  been  alligned 
after  notice.  Doug/.  238. 

The  court,  under  circumflances,  will  entertain  a  fum¬ 
mary  jurildiCtion  over  an  attorney,  in  obliging  him  to  de¬ 
liver  up  deeds,  See.  on  fatisfaCtion  of  his  lien,  though 
they  came  into  his  hands  as  fteward  of  a  court  and  receiv¬ 
er  of  rents.  See  iSalk.  87.  1  hill.  148.  Mod.Caf  Law  &  Eq. 
306.  the  latter  that  an  attorney  cannot  detain  papers  de¬ 
livered  to  him  on  a  fpecal  trufl  for  money  due  to  him  in 
that  very  bufinefs. 

Attornies  have  the  privilege  to  fue  and  be  filed  only  in 
the  courts  at  Weftminfier  where  they  praCtife  :  they  are 
not  obliged  to  put  in  fpecial  bail,  when  defendants  ;  but 
when  they  are  plantiffs,  they  may  infill  upon  fpecial  bail 
in  all  bailable  cafes.  1  Vent.  299.  Wood' slnjl.  450.  But  an 
attorney  of  one  court  may,  in  that  court,  hold  an  attor¬ 
ney  of  another  court  to  bail.  Attornies  (hall  not  be  chofen 
into  offices  againft  their  wills.  See  Privilege. 

Attorney  of  the  Duchy  Court  of  Lancaster, 
Is  the  fecond  officer  in  that  court  ;  and  feems  for  his  lkill 
in  law  to  be  there  placed  as  afleffor  to  the  chancellor,  and 
chofen  for  fome  fpecial  trull  repofed  in  him,  to  deal  be. 
tween  the  king  and  his  tenants.  Cozvel. 

Attorney-general,  is  a  great  officer  under  the  king, 
made  by  letters  patent.  It  is  lus  place  to  exhibit  informa¬ 
tions,  and  profecute  for  the  crown,  in  matters  criminal ;  and 
to  file  bills  in  the  Exchequer,  for  any  thing  concerning  the 
king’s  inheritance  or  revenue.  The  informations  w'hich 
lie  exhibits  in  matters  criminal,  are  properly  for  fuch  enor¬ 
mous  mifdemeanors  as  peculiarly  tend  to  dilturb  his  ma- 
jelty’s  government,  or  to  molelt  him  in  the  regular  dif- 
charge  of  his  royal  functions.  For  fuch  offenders,  the 
law  has  given  to  the  crown  the  power  of  an  immediate 
profecution,  without  waiting  for  any  previous  application 
to  any  other  tribunal.  ^Black. t,o%.  In  cafe  of  mifapplica- 
tion  of  charities,  the  attorney-general  at  the  relation  of 
fome  informant  (who  is  ufually  called  the  relator)  files  ex. 
officio  an  information  in  the  court  of  Chancery,  to  have  the 
charity  properly  eftablifiied.  35/^.427.  His  proper 
place  in  court,  upon  any  fpecial  matters  of  a  criminal 
nature,  wherein  his  attendance  is  required,  is  under  the 
judges,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  clerk  of  the  crown  :  but 
this  is  only  upon  folemn  and  extraordinary  occaiions  ;  for 
ufually  he  does  not  fit  there,  but  within  the  bar  in  the 
face  of  the  court. 

To  Attor'ney,  v.  a.  To  perform  by  proxy. — Their 
encounters,  though  not  perfonal,  have  been  royally  attor. 
nied  with  interchange  of  gifts.  Shah.efpeare.r-T o  employ 
as  a  proxy. 

,  Vol.  II.  No.  87. 
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As  I  was  then 

Advertifing,  and  holy  to  your  bufinefs 

Nor  changing  heart  with  habit,  i  am  Hill 

Attornicd  to  your  fervice.  Shakcfpeare. 

ATTOR'NEYSH IP,  y.  The  office  of  an  attorney; 
proxy  ;  vicarious  agency. 

But  marriage  is  a  matter  of  more  worth, 

Than  to  be  dealt  in  by  attorney /hip .  Shakefpeare. 

ATTORN'MENT,  f.  \_atlornamehlum,  Lat.  from  tour¬ 
nee ,  Fr.  to  ,iurn  from  one  to  another.  ]  Is  the  agreement  of 
a  tenant  to  the  grant  of  a  feigniory  or  a  rent,  or  of  the 
donee  in  tail  or  tenant  for  life  or  years,  to  the  grant  of  a 
remainder  or  reverfion.  1  Inf.  309.  Attornment  may  be 
either  by  words,  or  writing  :  bywords;  as  by  faying,  ‘£I 
attorn  to  you  by  force  of  the  Laid  grant,”  or,  u  1  acknow¬ 
ledge  myfelf  your  tenant.”  By  writing  ;  which  may  be 
indorfed  on  the  deed,  or  fet  down  in  any  other  writing, 
which  is  the  fa  re  ft  way.  And  in  both  cafes,  the  tenant- 
may  moreover  deliver  to  the  grantee  a  final l  fum  of  mo¬ 
ney  by  way  of  acknuwlegement,  that  the  witnefs  may  bet¬ 
ter  remember  it.  The  form  of  which  faid  attornment  in 
writing  may  be  this  :  “  I  A.  B.  do  hereby  agree  to  attorn 
and  become  tenant  to  C.  D.  of  E.  of  and  for  the  meffuage 
and  tenement  now  in  my  poffeffion,  that  is  to  fay,  lying 
and  being  in  the  pariffi  of  F.  and  county  of  G.  and  have 
given  to  the  faid  C.  D.  fixpencc  in  the  name  of  attorn¬ 
ment,  and  in  part  of  rent.  Witnefs  my  hand  the  . —  day 
of  —  in  the  year  — .” 

The  title  of  attornment  was  anciently  a  large  and  diffi¬ 
cult  title  ;  but  now  attornments  are  not  fo  much  in  ufe  as 
formerly  :  for  new  expedients  are  found  out  by  fines  to 
ufes,  by  bargain  and  fale,  by  leafe  and  releafe,  and  in¬ 
dented  and  inroll'ed.  And  by  the  4  An.  c.  16.  all  grants 
or  conveyances,  by  fine  or  otherwise,  of  any  manors  or 
rents,  or  of  the  reverfion  or  remainder  of  any  melfuages  or 
lands,  (hall  be  good  and  effectual  without  any  attornment 
of  the  tenants;  provided  that  no  fuch  tenant  (hall  be  pre¬ 
judiced  by  payment  of  rent  to  the  grantor  before  notice 
given  to  him  by  the  grantee.  And  by  the  11  Geo.  II.c. 
29,  attornment  to  ftrangers  claiming  title  to  the  land  (hall 
be  void  ;  and  the  poffeffion  of  the  landlord  (hall  not  be 
altered  thereby  :  provided,  that  this  fhall  not  affeCt  any 
attornment  made  in  purfuance  of  a  judgment  at  law  or 
decree.in  equity,  or  made  with  content  of  the  landlord, 
or  to  any  mortgagee  after  the  mortgage  is  become  forfeit¬ 
ed.  Till  the  palling  of  thefe  ftatutes,  the  do  Grille  of  at¬ 
tornment  was  one  of  the  moil  copious  and  abftrufe  points 
of  the  law.  But,  thefe  aCts  having  made  attornment  both 
unneceflary  and  inoperative,  the  learning  upon  it  may  be 
faid  to  have  become  near  entirely  ufelefs.  See  1  Inf.  309. 

To  ATTRACT',  v.  a.  \attrako ,  attraBum,  Lat.J  To 
draw  to  fomething. 

The  (ingle  atoms  each  to  other  tend, 

AttraB,  altraBed  to,  the  next  in  place 

Form’d  and  impell’d  its  neighbour  to  embrace.  Pope. 

To  allure;  to  invite. 

Deign  to  be  lov’d,  and  ev’ry  heart  ftibdue  ! 

What  nymph  could  e’er  attraB  fuch  crowds  as  you  ?  Pope. 

Attract,  f.  Attraction  ;  the  power  of  drawing  :  not 
in  ufe. 

Feel  darts  and  charms,  attraBs  and  flames, 

And  woo  and  contract  in  their  names.  Hudibras. 

ATTRACTI'CAL,  adj.  Having  the  power  to  draw  t© 
it. — Some  (tones  are  endued  with  an  electrical  or  atiraBical 
virtue.  Ray. 

ATTRAC'TION,y.  The  power  of  drawing  any  thing; 
the  power  of  alluring  or  enticing. — Setting  the  atlraBion 
of  my  good  parts  afide,  I  have  no  other  charms.  Shakefp, 

Attraction,  in  natural  philofophy,  is  a  general  term 
ufed  to  denote  the  caufe  by  which  bodies  mutually  tend 
towards  each  other,  and  cohere  till  feparated  by  fome  other 
6  Y  power. 
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power.  The  laws,  phenomenon,  &c.  of  attraction,  form  the 
chief  fubjeCt  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  philofophy,  being  the 
principal  agent  of  nature,  in  almoft  all  her  operations. 

The  principle  of  attraction,  in  the  Newtonian  fenfe, 
was  firft  fu rmifed  by  Copernicus.  “  As  for  gravity,  fays 
he,  I  confider  it  as  nothing  more  than  a  certain  natural  ap¬ 
petence  ( appetentia )  that  the  Creator  has  imprefted  upon 
all  the  parts  of  matter,  in  order  to  their  uniting  and  co- 
alefcing  into  a  globular  form,  for  their  better  prefervation ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  fame  power  is  alfo  inherent  in 
the  fun  and  moon,  and  planets,  that  thofe  bodies  may  con- 
ftantly  retain  that  round  form  in  which  we  fee  them.”  De 
Revol.  Orb.  Ccelejl.  lib.  i.  c.  9.  Kepler  calls  gravity  a  cor¬ 
poreal  and  mutual  affeClion  between  fimilar  bodies,  in  or¬ 
der  to  their  union.  AJl.  Nov.  inlntrod.  And  he  pronounced 
more  pofitively  that  no  bodies  whatever  were  abfolutely 
light,  but  only  relatively  fo  ;  and  confequently  that  all 
matter  was  fubjefted  to  the  power  and  law  of  gravitation. 

The  fir  ft  in  this  country  who  adopted  the  notion  of  at¬ 
traction,  was  Dr.  Gilbert  in  his  book  De  Magnete ;  and 
the  next  was  the  celebrated  lord  Bacon,  in  his  Nov.  Organ. 
lib.  ii.  aphor.  36, 45,48.  Silv.  cent.  i.  exp.  33  ;  alfo  in  his  trea- 
tife  De  Motu,  particularly  under  the  article  of  the  9th  and 
13th  forts  of  Motion.  In  France  it  was  received  by  Fer¬ 
mat  and  Soberval ;  and  in  Italy  by  Galileo  and  Borelli. 
But,  till  Newton  appeared,  this  principle  was  very  imper¬ 
fectly  defined  and  applied. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  though  this  great  author 
makes  ufe  of  the  word  attraction,  in  common  with  the 
fchool  philofophers,  yet  lie  very  ftudioully  diftinguifties 
between  the  ideas.  The  ancient  attraction  was  conceived 
to  be  a  kind  of  quality  inherent  in  certain  bodies  them- 
felves,  and  arifing  from  their  particular  or  fpecific  forms. 
But  the  Newtonian  attraction  is  a  more  indefinite  princi¬ 
ple  ;  denoting  not  any  particular  kind  or  mode  of  aCtion  ; 
nor  the  phyfical  caufe  of  fuch  aCtion  ;  but  only  a  general 
tendency,  a  conatus  accedendi,  to  whatever  caufe,  phyfical 
or  metaphyfical,  fuch  effeCt  be  owing  ;  whether  to  a  pow¬ 
er  inherent  in  the  bodies  themfelves,  or  to  the  impulfe  of 
an  external  agent.  Accordingly,  that  author  remarks,  in 
his  Philof.  Nat.  Prin.  Math.  “  that  he  ufes  the  words  at¬ 
traction,  impulfe,  and  propenfion,  to  the  centre,  indifferently  ; 
and  cautions  the  reader  not  to  imagine  that  by  attraction 
he  expreifes  the  modus  of  the  aCtion,  or  its  efficient  caufe, 
as  if  there  were  any  proper  powers  in  the  centres,  which 
in  reality  are  only  mathematical  points;  or  as  if  centres 
could  attract.”  Lib.i.p.5.  So,  he  “  conliders  centri¬ 
petal  powers  as  attractions,  though,  phyfically  fpeaking, 
U  were  perhaps  more  juft  to  call  them  impulfes.  Ib.  p. 
147.  He  adds,  “  that  what  he  calls  attraction  may  pof- 
fibly  be  effected  by  impulfe,  though  not  a  common  or 
corporal,  impulfe,  or  after  fome  other  manner  unknown 
to  us.*’0 

Attraction,  if  conlidered  as  a  quality  arifing  from  the 
.  fpecific  forms  of  bodies,  ought,  together  with  fympathy, 
antipathy,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  occult  qualities,  to  be 
exploded.  But,  when  thefe  are  fet  afide,  there  will  re¬ 
main  innumerable  phenomena  of  nature,  and  particularly 
the  gravity  or  weight  of  bodies,  or  their  tendency  to  a 
centre,  that  argue  a  principle  of  aCtion  feemingly  diftinCt 
from  impulfe;  where,  at  leaft,  there  is  no  fenfible  impul¬ 
sion  concerned.  Nay,  what  is  more,  this  action,  in  fome 
refpeCts,  differs  from  all  impulfion  we  know  of;  impulfe 
being  always  found  to  aCt  in  proportion  to  the  furfaces  of 
bodies  ;  whereas  gravity  aCts  according  to  their  folid  con¬ 
tent,  and  confequently  it  muft  arife  from  fome  caufe  that 
penetrates  or  pervades  the  whole  fubltanee  of  it.  This 
unknown  principle,  unknown  we  mean  in  refpect  of  its 
caufe,  for  its  phenomena  and  effeCts  are  moft  obvious, 
with  all  its  fpecies  and  modifications,  is  called  attraction  ; 
being  a  general  name,  under  which  may  be  ranged  all 
mutual  tendencies,  where  no  phyfical  impulfe  appears, 
and  which  confequently  cannot  be  accounted  for  upon  any 
known  laws  of  nature.  And  hence  arife  divers  particular 
kinds  of  attraction  J  as  gravity,  magnetifm,  electricity,  &c. 
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which  are  fo  many  different  principles,  acting  by  different 
laws;  and  only  agreeing  in  this,  that  we  do  not  perceive 
any  phyfical  cattles  of  them  :  but  that,  as  to  our  fenfes, 
they  may  really  arife  from  fome  power  or  efficacy  in  fuch 
bodies,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  aCt  even  upon  dif- 
tant  bodies  ;  though  our  reafon  abfolutely  djifallows  of  any 
fuch  aCtion. 

Attraction  may  be  divided,  with  refpect  to  the  law  it 
obferves,  into  two  kinds.  1.  That  which  extends  to  a 
fenlible  diftance.  As  the  attraction  of  gravity,  which  is 
found  in  all  bodies;  and  the  attraction  of  magnetifm  and 
eleCtricity,  found  only  in  particular  bodies.  The  feveral 
laws  and  phenomena  of  each,  fee  under  thofe  refpeCtive 
articles. 

The  attraction  of  gravity,  called  alfo  among  mathema¬ 
ticians  the  centripetal  force,  is  one  of  the  greateft  and  moft 
univerfal  principles  of  all  nature.  We  fee  and  feel  it  ope¬ 
rate  on  bodies  near  the  earth,  and  find  by  obervation  that 
the  fame  power  (i.  e.  a  power  which  aCts  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  and  by  the  fame  rules,  viz.  always  proportionally  to 
the  quantities  of  matter,  and  inverfely  as  the  fquares  of 
the  diftances)  does  alfo  obtain  in  the  moon,  and  the  other 
planets,  both  primary  and  fecondary,  as  well  as  in  the  co¬ 
mets  ;  and  even  that  this  is  the  very  power  by  which  they 
are  all  retained  in  their  orbits.  And  hence,  as  gravity  is 
found  in  all  the  bodies  which  come  under  our  observation, 
it  is  eafily  inferred,  by  one  of  the  eftabliftied  rules  of  phi- 
lofophizing,  that  it  .obtains  in  all  others.  And  fince  it  is 
found  to  be  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  any 
body,  it  muft  in  every  particle  of  it:  and  hence  it  is  prov¬ 
ed  that  every  particle  in  nature  attracts  every  other  parti¬ 
cle.  From  this  attraction  arifes  all  the  motion,  and  con¬ 
fequently  all  the  mutation,  in  the  great  world.  By  this 
heavy  bodies  defeend,  and  light  ones  afeend  :  by  this  pro¬ 
jectiles  are  directed,  vapours  and  exhalations  rife,  and 
rains  fall  :  by  this  rivers  glide,  the  ocean  fwells,  the  air 
prelfes,  See.  In  fiiort,  the  motions  and  forces  arifing  from 
this  principle,  conftitute  the  fubjeCt  of  that  extenfive 
branch  of  mathematics,  called  mechanics  or  Jlatics,  with 
the  parts  or  appendages  of  it,  as  hydroftatics,  pneumatics, 
hydraulics,  See. 

2.  That  which  does  not  extend  to  fenlible  diftances. 
Such  is  found  to  obtain  in  the  minute  particles  of  which 
bodies  are  compofed,  attracting  each  other  at  or  extreme¬ 
ly  near  the  point  of  contaCf,  with  forces  often  much  fu- 
perior  to  that  of  gravity,  but  which  at  any  diftance  de- 
creafe  much  fafter  than  the  power  of  gravity.  This  power 
a  late  ingenious  author  calls  the  attraction  of  cohcfion,  as 
being  that  by  which  the  atoms  or  infenfible  particles  of 
bodies  are  united  into  fenfible  mafles.  This  kind  of  at¬ 
traction  owns  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  for  its  difeoverer  ;  as  the 
former  does  for  its  improver.  The  laws  of  motion,  per- 
cuflion,  &c.  in  fenfible  bodies,  under  various  circum- 
ftances,  as  falling,  projected,  & c.  afeertained  by  the  later 
philofophers,  do  not  reach  thofe  more  reclufe  int.eftine 
motions,  in  the  component  particles  of  the  fame  bodies,  on 
which  depend  the  changes  in  the  texture,  colour,  proper¬ 
ties,  See.  of  bodies.  So  that  our  philofophy,  if  it  were 
only  founded  on  the  principle  of  gravitation,  and  even 
carried  as  far  as  this  w'ould  lead  us,  would  ftill  be  very 
deficient.  But,  betides  the  common  laws  of  fenfible 
maftes,  the  minute  parts  they  are  compofed  of  are  found 
fubjeCt  to  fome  others,  which  have  but  lately  been  notic¬ 
ed,  and  are  even  yet  imperfeClly  known.  Newton  him- 
felf,  to  whofe  happy  penetration  we  owe  the  hint,  limits 
himfelf  with  eftabliffiing  that  there  are  fuch  motions  in 
the  minima  naturae,  and  that  they  flow  from  certain  pow¬ 
ers  or  forces,  not  reducible  to  any  of  thofe  in  the  great 
world.  He  fliews  that,  by  virtue  of  thefe  powers,  “  the 
fmall  particles  aCt  on  one  another  even  at  a  diftance  ;  and 
that  many  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  refult  from  it. 
Senfible  bodies,  we  have  already  obferved,  aCt  on  one  ano¬ 
ther  divers  ways  ;  and,  as  we  thus  perceive  the  tenor  and 
courfe  of  nature,  it  appears  highly  probable  that  there  may 
be  other  powers  of  the  like  kind  ;  nature  being  yery  uni¬ 
form 
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form  and  confident  with  herfelf.  Thofe  juft  mentioned, 
reach  to  fenfible  difiances,  and  fo  have  been  obferved  by 
vulgar  eyes  ;  but  there  may  be  others  which  reach  to  fuch 
fmall  dirtances  as  have  hitherto  efcaped  obfervation  ;  and 
it  is  probable  eleCtricity  may  reach  to  Inch  diftances,  even 
without  being  excited  by  friction.” 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  proceeds  to  confirm  the  reality  of  thefe 
fufpicions  from  a  great  number  of  phenomena  and  expe¬ 
riments,  which  plainly  argue  fuch  powers  and  aCtions  be¬ 
tween  the  particles,  for  example,  of  falts  and  water,  oil 
of  vitriol  and  water,  aquafortis  and  iron,  fpirit  of  vitriol 
and  faltpetre.  He  alfo  fhews,  that  thefe  powers  are  un¬ 
equally  flrong  between  different  bodies  ;  ftronger,  for  in- 
ffance,  between  the  particles  of  fait  of  tartar  and  thofe  of 
aquafortis  than  thofe  of  (ilver,  between  aquafortis  and  lapis 
calaminaris  than  iron,  between  iron  than  copper,  and  cop¬ 
per  than  filver  or  mercury.  So  fpirit  of  vitriol  aids  on 
water,  but  more  on  iron  or  copper.  And  the  other  expe¬ 
riments  are  innumerable  which  countenance  the  exiftence 
of  fuch  principle  of  attraction  in  the  particles  of  matter. 
Thefe  actions,  by  virtue  of  which  the  particles  of  the  bo¬ 
dies  above-mentioned  tend  towards  each  other,  are  called 
by  the  general  indefinite  name,  attradion  ;  a  name  equally 
applicable  to  all  adtions  by  which  bodies  tend  towards  one 
another,  whether  by  impulfe,  or  by  any  other  more  latent 
power  :  and  from  hence  he  accounts  for  an  jnfinity  of  phe¬ 
nomena,  otherwife  inexplicable,  to  which  the  principle  of 
gravity  is  inadequate.  Thus,  adds  Sir  Ifaac,  “  will  na¬ 
ture  be  found  very  conformable  to  herfelf,  and  very  Am¬ 
ple;  performing  all  the  great  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  by  the  attradtion  of  gravity,  which  intercedes  thofe 
bodies,  and  altnoft  all  the  fmall  ones  of  their  parts,  by 
fome  other  attradtive  power  diff'ufed  through  their  parti¬ 
cles.  Without  fuch  principles,  there  never  would  have 
been  any  motion  in  the  world  ;  and  without  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  it,  motion  would  foon  perifli,  there  being  other- 
wife  a  great  decreafe  or  diminution  of  it,  which  is  only 
fupplied  by  thefe  aCtive  principles.” 

It  need  not  be  faid  how  unjuft  it  is  to  declare  againff  a 
principle  which  furnifftes  fo  beautiful  a  view,  for  no  other 
reatbn  but  becaule  we  cannot  conceive  how  one  body 
fhould  adt  on  another  at  a  diffance.  It  is  indeed  true, 
that  philofophy  allows  of  no  action  but  what  is  by  imme¬ 
diate  contact  and  impulfion  ;  for  how  can  a  body  exert  any 
adtive  power  where  it  does  not  exift  ?  yet  we  fee  eftedts, 
without  perceiving  any  fuch  impulfe  ;  and,  where  effedts 
are  obferved,  there  nnift  exilt  caufes,  whether  we  fee  them 
or  not.  But  we  may  contemplate  fuch  effedts,  without 
entering  into  the  confideration  of  the  caufes,  as  indeed  it 
feerns  the  bufmefs  of  a  philofoplier  to  do  :  for  to  exclude 
a  number  of  phenomena  which  we  do  fee,  would  be  to 
leave  a  great  chafm  in  the  hiltory  of  nature  ;  and  to  argue 
about  actions  which  we  do  not  fee,  would  be  to  raife  caf- 
tles  in  the  air.  It  follows  therefore,  that  the  phenomena 
of  attradtion  are  matter  of  phylical  confideration,  and  as 
fuch  intitled  to  a  fhare  in  the  fyfiem  of  phyfics  ;  but  that 
their  caufes  will  only  become  fo  when  they  become  fenfi- 
ble,  that  is,  when  they  appear  to  be  the  effect  of  fome 
other  higher  caufes  ;  for  a  cattle  is  no  otherwife  feen  than 
as  itfelf  is  an  effect,  fo  that  the  firft  caufe  muff  needs  be 
always  invifible  :  we  are  therefore  at  liberty  to  fuppofe 
the  caufes  of  attractions  what  we  pleafe,  without  any  in¬ 
jury  to  the  effedts.  The  illuffrious  author  himfelf  feerns 
to  be  a  little  indetermined  as  to  the  caufes  ;  inclining  fonie- 
times  to  attribute  gravity  to  the  adtion  of  an  immaterial 
eaufe  (Optics,  p.  343,  &c.)  and  fometimes  to  that  of  a  ma¬ 
terial  one.  lb.  p.  325. 

In  his  philofophy,  the  refearch  into  caufes  is  the  laft 
thing,  and  never  comes  under  confideration  till  the  laws 
and  phenomena  of  the  effedt  be  fettled  ;  it  being  to  thefe 
phenomena  that  the  caufe  is  to  be  accommodated.  The 
caufe  even  of  any,  the  groffed  and  mod  fenfible,  action,  is 
not  adequately  known.  How  impulfe  or  percuffion  itfelf 
produces  its  effedts,  that  is  how  motion  is  communicated 
from. body  to  body,  confounds  the  deepelt  phiiofophersj 
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yet  is  impulfe  received  not  only  into  philofophy,  but  into 
mathematics  :  and  accordingly  the  laws  and  phenomena 
of  its  effedts  make  the  chief  part  of  common  mechanics. 
The  other  fpecies-of  attradtion,  therefore,  in  which  no 
impulfe  is  obfervable,  when  their  phenomena  are  fuffici- 
ently  afcertained,  have  the  fame  title  to  be  promoted  from 
phyficial  to  mathematical  confideration  ;  and  this  without 
any  previous  inquiry  into  their  caufes,  to  which  our  con¬ 
ceptions  may  not  be  proportionate. 

This  great  philofopher  then,  far  from  adulterating  fcience 
with  any  thing  foreign  or  metaphylical,  as  many  have  re¬ 
proached  him  with  doing,  has  the  glory  of  having  throwo 
every  thing  of  this  kind  out  of  his  fyffem,  and  of  having 
opened  a  new  fource  of  fublimer  mechanics,  which,  duly 
cultivated,  might  be  of  far  greater  extent  than  all  the 
mechanics  yet  knowm.  Hence  it  is  alone  that  we  mult  ex- 
peCt  to  learn  the  manner  of  the  changes,  produdlions,  ge¬ 
nerations,  corruptions,  Sc c.  of  natural  things  ;  with  all 
that  l'cene  of  wonders  opened  to  us  by  the  operations  of 
chemiffry.  Some  of  our  countrymen  have  profecuted  the 
difcovery  with  laudable  zeal.  Dr.  Keil  particularly  has 
endeavoured  to  deduce  fome  of  the  laws  of  this  new  ac¬ 
tion,  and  applied  them  in  refolving  feveral  of  the  more 
general  phenomena  of  matter,  as  cohelion,  fluidity,  ehaf- 
ticity,  foftnefs,  fermentation,  coagulation,  See.  and  Dr- 
Friend,  feconding  his  endeavours,  has  made  a  farther  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  fame  principles,  at  once  to  account  for  al- 
moft  all  the  phenomena  that  chemiffry  prefents.  So  that 
fome  philofophers  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  new  me¬ 
chanics  fhould  feem  already  raifed  to  a  complete  fcience, 
and  that  nothing  now  can  occur  but  what  we  have  an  im¬ 
mediate  folution  of,  from  the  principles  of  attractive  forces. 
But  this  feerns  a  little  too  precipitate  :  a  principle  fo  fer¬ 
tile  fhould  have  been  farther  explained  ;  its  particular 
laws,  limits,  &c.  more  induftriouffy  detected  and  laid 
down,  before  vie  had  proceeded  to  the  application.  At¬ 
traction  in  the  grofs  is  fo  complex  a  thing,  that  it  may 
folve  a  thoufand  different  phenomena  alike.  The  notion 
is  but  one  degree  more  fimple  and  precife  than  aCtion  it¬ 
felf;  and,  till  its  properties  are  more  fully  afcertained,  it 
were  better  to  apply  it  lefs,  and  ftudy  itjtmore.  It  may  be 
added,  that  fome  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  followers  have 
been  charged  with  falling  into  that  error  which  he  induf¬ 
triouffy  avoided,  viz.  of  confidering  attraction  as  a  caufe 
or  aCHve  property  in  bodies,  not  merely  as  a-  phenomenon 
or  eft'eCt.  For  the  laws,  properties,  &c.  of  the  different 
fortsof  attraction,  fee  Chemistry,  Cohesion,  Gra¬ 
vity,  Magnetism,  &c. 

Attraction  (centre  of).  See  Centre  of  Attrac¬ 
tion. 

Attraction  of  Mountains.  See  Mountain. 

ATTRAC'Tl  VE,  adj.  Having  power  to  draw  any  thing. 

What  if  the  fun 

Be  centre  to  the  would  ;  and  other  ffars, 

By  his  attradive  virtue,  and  their  own, 

Incited,  dance  about  hinvvarious  rounds  ?  Milton. 
Bodies  aCt  by  the  attractions  of  gravity,  magnetifm,  and 
electricity  ;  and  thefe  inftances  make  it  not  improbable 
but  there  may  be  more  attradive  powers  than  thefe.  Newt- 
ton. —  Inviting  ;  alluring;  enticing.. 

Happy  is  Flermia,  wherefoe’er  flie  lies  ; 

For  (he  hath  blefled  and  attradive  e yes.  Shahefpeare , 

Attractive,/.  That  which  draws  or  incites;  allure¬ 
ment  :  except  that  attradive  is  of  a  good  or  indifferent 
fenfe,  and  allurement  generally  bad. — The  condition  of  a 
fervant  ffaves  him  off  to  a  diffance  ;  but  the  gofpel  fpeaks 
nothing  but  attradives  and  invitation.  South. 

ATTR  AC'TIVELY,  adv.  With  the  power  of  attract¬ 
ing  or  drawing. 

ATTR  AC'TIVENESS,/!  Quality  of  being  attractive. 

ATTRAC'TOR,/!  The  agent  that  attracts;  a  .drawer.. 

■ — If  the  ffraws  be  in  oil,  amber  draweth  them  not;  oil 
makes  the  ffraws  to  adhere  fo,  that  they  cannot  rife  unto 
the  attjador.  Brown . 
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ATTR  A'HENT, /  \_attrahens,  Fr.  ]  That  which  draws. 

— Our  eyes  will  inform  us  of  the  motion  of  the  fieel  to  its 
attrakent.  GlanvilU. 

ATTRECTA'TION, /.  [ attreBatio ,  Lat.]  Frequent 
handling. 

ATTRl'BUTABLE,  adj.  \_attribuo,  Lat.]  That  which 
may  be  afcribed  or  attributed;  afcribable;  imputable. — 
Much  of  the  origination  of  the  Americans  feems  to  be  at- 
tribuiable  to  the  migrations  of  the  Seres.  Hale. 

To  ATTR  I 'BUTE,  v.a.  [ attribuo ,  I.at.]  To  afcribe  ; 
to  give;  to  yield  as  due. — We  attribute  nothing  to  God 
that  hath  any  repugnancy  or  contradibf ion  in  it.  Power 
and  wifdom  have  no  repugnancy  in  them.  Tillotfon. — To 
impute,  as  to  a  caufe. — The  imperfection  of  telefcopes  is 
attributed  to  fpherical  glades  ;  and  mathematicians  have 
propounded  to  figure  them  by  the  conical  leCtions.  Newton. 

At'tribute,  f.  The  thing  attributed  to  another,  as 
perfection  to  the  Supreme  Being. — Power,  light,  virtue, 
wifdom,  and  goodnefs,  being  all  but  attributes  of  one  fim- 
ple  effence,  and  of  one  God,  we  in  all  admire,  and  in  part 
difcern.  Raleigh. — All  the  perfections  of  God  are  called 
his  attributes-,  for  he  cannot  be  without  them.  Watts. — • 
Quality;  charaCteriftic  difpofition. — They  mult  have  thefe 
three  attributes-,  they  muft  be  men  of  courage,  fearing 
God,  and  hating  covetoufnefs.  Bacon. — A  thing  belong¬ 
ing  to  another  ;  an  appendant;  adherent. — The  fculptor, 
to  diftinguifii  him,  gave  him  what  the  medallifts  call  his 
proper  attributes,  a  lpear  and  a  ffiield.  Addifon. 

His  fceptre  fhews  the  force  of  temporal  povv’r, 

The  attribute  to  avyc  and  majefty : 

But  mercy  is  above  this  fcepter’d  fvvay, 

Jt  is  an  attribute  to  God  himfelf.  Shakefpeare. 

ATTRPBUTES,  f.  in  logic,  are  the  predicates  of  any 
fubjeCt,  or  W'hat  may  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  any  thing. 

Attributes,  in  painting  and  and  fculpture,  are  fym- 
bols  added  to  feveral  figures,  to  intimate  their  particular 
office  and  charader.  Thus  the  eagle  is  an  attribute  of  J u- 
piter  ;  a  peacock,  of  J uno  ;  a  caduce,  of  Mercury  ;  a  club, 
of  Hercules;  and  a  palm,  of  Victory. 

ATTRIBUTION, Commendation;  qualities  afcri¬ 
bed  : 

If  fpeaking  truth, 

In  this  fine  age,  were  not  thought  flattery, 

Such  attribution  fhottld  the  Douglas  have, 

As  not  a  foldier  of  this  feafon’s  ftamp 
Should  go  fo  general  current  thro’ the  world.  Shakefpeare 
ATTRPBUTIVES,/.  in  grammar,  are  words  which 
are  lignificant  of  attributes;  and  thus  include  adjeCtives, 
verbs,-  and  particles,  which  are  attributes  of  fubftances; 
and  adverbs,  which  denote  the  attributes  only  of  attri¬ 
butes.  Mr.  Harris,  who  has  introduced  this  diftribution 
of  words,  denominates  the  former  attributives  of  the  firfl 
order,  and  the  latter  attributives  of 'the  fccond  order. 

ATTRI'TE,  adj.  [_attritus,  Lat.]  Ground;  worn  by 
rubbing : 

Or,  by  collifion  of  two  bodies,  grind 
The  air  attrite  to  fire.  Milton 

ATTRI'TENESS,  f.  The  being  much  worn. 
ATTRITION,  f.  \_att ritio,  Lat.]  The  act  of  wearing 
things,  by  rubbing  one  againd  another. — The  change  of 
the  aliment  is  effected  by  attrition  of  the  Inward  ftomach, 
and  diflolvent  liquor  allifted  with  heat.  Arbutknot. — The 
Hate  of  being  worn.  With  divines,  it  ilgnifies  grief  for 
(in,  arifing  only  from  the  fear  of  punWhment;  the  lowed 
degree  of  repentance. 

ATTS'MANZDORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  four  miles  eaft  of  Erfurt. 

To  ATTU'NE,  v.a.  [from  tune.]  To  make  any  thing 
mufical.  To  tune  one  thing  to  another;  as,  He  attunes  his 
voice  to  the  harp. 

ATTU'IE,  a  town  of  Arabia,  fcventy-fix  miles  wed- 
fouth-wed  of  Saade. 

ATUED',  or  Atuet',  a  town  of  Sweden,  ui  Ead  Goth- 


land,  with  fomc  good  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  :  fix 
leagues  touth-ead  of  Lindkoping. 

ATUM-XAU'XA,  a  towm  of  South  America,  in  the 
country  of  Peru,  and  the  capital  of  a  jurifditftion,  to  which 
it  gives  name.  The  land  is  fertile  in  grain  and  fruit,  and 
watered  by  a  river  called  Xauxa,  on  the  banks  of  which 
are  excellent  padures  and  meadows,  which  nouriffi  a  great 
number  of  cattle.  The  commerce  is  confiderable  for  its 
fertility,  its  (ilver-mines,  the  indudry  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  its  (ituation;  lying  in  the  road  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  maritime  provinces  with  Cufco,  Paz,  la  Plata, 
&c.  forty  leagues  ead  of  Lima. 

ATUNCAGNAR',  a  village  of  South  America,  in 
Terra  Firma,  and  jurildidtion  of  Cuenya,  famous  for  its 
fertility,  and  the  treafures  fuppofed  to  be  buried  in  the 
earth.  One  of  the  incas  is  faid  to  have  built  there  a  mag¬ 
nificent  temple,  whofe  walls  were  covered  with  gold,  which 
was  carried  off  and  hidden;  and  we  are  told  that  remains 
of  temples,  a  palace,  and  a  fortrefs,  are  yet  vifible. 

ATU'RAJ,  an  ancient  town  in  the  didridt  of  Novem- 
populana  in  Aquitania,  on  the  river  Aturus;  now  Aire  in 
Gafcony,  on  the  Adour. 

ATU'RI,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Beffarabia, 
twenty-two  miles  fouth  of  Bender. 

ATWEE'N,  adv.  or  prep.  Betwixt ;  between  ;  in  the 
midd  of  two  things.  Obfolete: 

Her  loofe  long  yellow  locks,  like  golden  wire, 

Sprinkled  with  pearl,  and  perling  dowers  atwcen, 

Do,  like  a  golden  mantle,  her  attire.  Spenfer. 

ATW1XT jprep.  In  the  middle  of  two  things.  Obfolete , 
A'TYPUS,/  [from  a  priv.  and  tvttoc,  form.]  Irre¬ 
gular  in  its  periods;  deformed  in  its  parts. 

A'TYS,  in  fabulous  antiquity,  a  young  beautiful  Phry¬ 
gian,  beloved  by  Cybele,  who  made  him  her  pried,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  he  diould  live  chade ;  but  breaking  his  vow, 
by  an  amour  with  a  nymph  of  the  Sangaris,  die  made  him 
run  mad  and  cadrate  himfelf.  The  goddefs  afterward 
changed  him  into  a  pine. 

AU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy  of  Audria, 
fix  miles  north  of  Gemunden. 

Au,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Lower  Bavaria,  twelve 
miles  north-wed  of  Mofburg. 

A'VA,  a  river  of  Afia,  called  alfo  Menaukiou,  which  ri¬ 
fles  in  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  and  runs  into  the  gulf  of 
Bengal  by  abundance  of  mouths  or  divided  dreams,  about 
lat.  16.  o.  N. 

Ava,  a  city  of  Afia,  and  capital  of  Ava,  or  Burmali, 
on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  520  miles  ead  of  Calcutta, 
and  276  ead-north-ead  of  Aracan.  Lat.  21.  46.  N.  Ion. 
97.  45.  E.  Greenwich. 

Ava,  or  Burmah,  a  country  of  Afia,  which  lies  be¬ 
tween  India  and  China  :  but  little  known.  Theairisflaid 
to  be  healthy,  the  climate  temperate,  and  the  foil  rich  : 
there  are  mines  of  copper,  lead,  and  filver:  the  articles  of 
commerce  are  aloes,  mufk,  benzoin,  fpices,  varniffi,  canes, 
turquoifes,  emeralds,  faphires,  rubies,  &c.  The  religion 
is  Paganifra;  with  a  few  Mahometans,  and  a  few  Chridians. 

Ava,/.  a  drink,  flo  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite, 
in  the  South  Sea.  It  is  drunk  very  freely  by  the  chiefs  and 
other  confiderable  perfons,  w  ho  vie  with  each  other  in  ta¬ 
king  the  greateft  number  of  draughts,  each  draught  being 
about  a  pint ;  but  it  is  carefully  kept  from  their  women. 

AVADOU'TAS,  a  feet  of  Indian  brain  ins,  who  in  auf- 
teritv  furpafs  all  the  red.  The  other  fedts  retain  earthen 
veffels  for  holding  their  provifions,  and  a  dick  to  lean  on ; 
but  none  of  thefe  are  ufed  by  the  Avadoutas.  They  on¬ 
ly  cover  their  nakednefs  with  a  piece  of  cloth  ;  and  fome 
of  them  lay  even  that  alide,  and  go  dark  naked,  befmear- 
ing  their  bodies  with  cow-dung.  When  hungry,  fome  go 
into  houfes,  and,  without  fpeaking,  hold  out  their  hand; 
eating  on  the  fpot  whatever  is  given  them.  Others  retire 
to  the  Aides  of  holy  rivers,  and  there  expebt  the  peafants 
to  bring  them  provifions,  which  they  generally  do  very  li- 
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A'VAGE,  or  A'visage,  f.  A  rent  or  payment  by  te¬ 
nants  of  the  manor  of  Writ  tie  in  EfTex,  upon  St.  Leonard’s 
day,  November  6,* for  the  privilege  of  pannage  in  the 
lord’s  woods,  viz.  for  every  pig  under  a  year  old,  an  half¬ 
penny  ;  for  every  yearly  pig,  one  penny;  and  for  every 
hog  above  a  year  old,  two-pence.  Blount. 

To  AVAIL',  v.a.  [from  valoir ,  Fr.  to  avail  being  near¬ 
ly  the  fame  thing  with faire  valoir."]  To  profit;  to  turn  to 
profit :  with  of  before  the  thing  ufed. — -Both  of  them  avail 
themfelves  of  thofe  licences,  which  Apollo  has  equally  be¬ 
llowed  on  them.  Dry  den.- — To  promote;  topfofper;  to 
a  (lift : 

Mean  time  he  voyag’d  to  explore  the  will 
Of  Jove,  on  high  Dodona’s  holy  hill, 

What  means  might  beft  his  fafe  return  avail.  Pope. 

To  A  vail, "v.  n.  To  be  of  ufe  ;  to  be  of  advantage. — 
When  real  merit  is  wanting,  it  avails  nothing  to  have  been 
encouraged  by  the  great.  Pope. 

Avail, f.  Profit;  advantage;  benefit. — Truth,  light 
upon  this  way,  is  of  no  more  avail  to  us  than  error.  Locke. 

AVAIL'ABLE,  adj.  Profitable;  advantageous.' — -All 
things  fubject  to  adtion  the  will  does  fo  far  incline  unto,  as 
reafon  judges  them  more  available  to  our  blifs.  Hooker.- — 
Powerful;  in  force  ;  valid. — Laws  human  are  available  by 
confent.  Hooker. 

AV  A I L' ABLENESS, yi  Power  of  promoting  the  end 
for  which  it  is  ufed. — We  differ  from  that  fuppofition  of 
the  efficacy,  or  availablcnefs,  or  fuitablenefs,  of  thefeto  the 
end.  Ha/e. — Legal  force  ;  validity. 

AVAIL'ABLY,  adv.  Powerfully;  profitably;  advan- 
tageoufty.  Legally;  validly. 

AVAI'LLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Vienne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridt  of 
Civray  :  five  leagues  eaft  of  Civray,  and  fix  and  and  a  half 
fouth-fouth-weft  of  Montmorillon. 

AVAIL'MENT,/;  Ufefulneis ;  advantage;  profit. 

AV  AL',  an  ifiand  in  the  gulf  of  Perfia,  the  largeft  among 
the  clufter called  Bakkrein ,  famous  for  its  pearl  fiftiery.  It 
contains,  befides  the  fortified  town  of  Bahhrein,  about  fix- 
ty  poor  villages. 

AV  ALAN'CHES,/!  a  name  given  to  prodigious  fnow- 
balls  that  frequently  roll  down  the  mountains  in  Savoy, 
particularly  mount  Blanc,  to  the  extreme  danger  of  fuch 
adventurous  travellers  as  attempt  to  afeend  thofe  ftupen- 
dous  heights.  Some  of  the  avalanches  are  about  200  feet 
diameter;  being  fragments  of  the  ice-rocks  which  break 
by  their  own  weight  from  the  tops  of  the  precipices.  See 
Mount  Blanc. 

A'VALAS,  a  town  of  Servia,  twelve  miles  fouth  of 
Belgrade. 

To  AVA'LE,  v.  a.  [ avaler ,  Fr.  to  let  fink.]  To  let  fall ; 
to  deprefs;  to  make  abjedt ;  to  fink.  Not  in  ufe: 

By  that  th’  exalted  Phoebus  ’gan  avale 

His  weary  wain,  and  now  the  frofty  night 

Ller  mantle  black  through  heav’n  ’gan  overhale.  Spenfer. 

To  Avale,  v. n.  To  fink  : 

But,  when  this  latter  ebb  ’gins  to  avale , 

Huge  heaps  of  mud  he  leaves.  Spenfer . 

AVALLON',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Yonne,  and  principal  place  of  a  diftridt,  fituated  on 
the  river  Coufin.  It  is  a  town  of  confiderable  trade  in 
grain,  wine,  and  cattle  ;  with  a  cloth  manufactory.  The 
town  is  twenty-three  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Auxerre, 
and  fifty  fouth  of  Troyes.  Lat.  47.  29.  N.  Ion.  2 1.35.  E. 

AVANASHE'E,  a  well-built  town  of  Hindoftan,  with 
a  fm all  yet  (lately  pagoda,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  height.  A  ftaircafe  incapable  of  admitting  two  men 
abreaft,  or  even  one  bulky  perlon,  winds  to  its  top  ;  and, 
as  innumerable  fwarms  of  bats  fly  about  in  every  diredtion, 
the  afeent  is  no  lefs  offenlive  than  dangerous  to  the  fight. 
A  fubftantial  wall,  twelve  feet  high,  iurrounds  the  pago¬ 
da.  Three  well-built  fwamy-houfes,  or  temples,  with 
arched  roofs,  and  doors  at  one  end,  (land  in  the  endofurc  ; 
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and,  at  no  confiderable  diftance,  feveral  brafs  and  copper 
images.  In  the  front  of  this  building  (lands  an  obelilk, 
forty-five  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which  there  is  a  lamp 
that  is  lighted  on  certain  feftivals.  In  the  neareft  ftreet 
(land  two  unweildy  carriages;  and  each  of  them  Hip  ports 
a  huge  and  irregular  frame  of  teakwood,  on  which  are 
carved  figures  of  the  moft  difgufting  appearance.  When 
the  lamp  is  lighted,  tiiefe  carriages  are  put  in  motion  by 
men  and  bullocks.  Bramins  and  others,  in  the  hopes  of 
obtaining  remiffion  of  their  (ins,  aflift  by  pulling  at  the 
traces;  and  many  infatuated  females,  proftrating  them¬ 
felves  before  the  wheels,  meet  a  death  alike  certain  ai;d 
much  more  terrible  than  the  funeral  pile.  A  clear  dream 
that  empties  it(elf  into  the  Noel  river  feparates  the  town 
from  tlie  fandtuary ;  but  the  communication  is  rendered 
ealy  by  means  of  a  (irong  but  inelegant  done  bridge.  From 
the  top  of  the  pagoda  there  is  a  view  that  can  never  fail  to 
pleafe:  the  mountains,  forming  an  immenfe  arch,  which 
ft  retches  from  the  fouth  towards  the  north,  of  a  hidden 
rife  in  one  grand  and  majeftic  wall,  t hat  ranges  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  ;  jungles  eternally  ver¬ 
dant  completely  overfpread  the  furface  of  thefe  mountains 
from  their  bafe  to  their  fummits,  and  the  plains  around  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach  are  fertile  in  the  extreme.  Large 
clumps  of  trees,  with  extenfive  (fleets  of  water,  protect 
and  enrich  the  country  ;  villages  defended  by  walls,  hed¬ 
ges,  and  ditches,  are  to  be  feen  in  every  diredtion  ;  and, 
however  bold  the  aftertion,  it  is  neverthelefs  true,  that  no 
part  of  Great  Britain  exhibits  a  higher  date  of  cultivation. 
This  is  one  of  the  places  that  was  taken  by  the  marquis 
Cornwallis  from  Tippoo  Saib,  in  the  late  Mahratta  war. 

AVA'NIA,/!  in  the  Turkiffl  legiflature,  a  fine  for  crimes 
and  on  deaths,  paid  to  the  governor  of  the  place.  In  the 
places  wherein  feveral  nations  live  together  under  a  Turk- 
iili  governor,  he  takes  this  profitable  method  of  punilfling 
all  crimes  among  the  Chriftians  or  Jews,  unlefs  it  be  the 
murder  of  a  Turk. 

AVANT',/1  The  front  of  an  army.  See  Van. 

Avant-foss,  or  Ditch  of  the  Counterscarp,  f* 
in  fortification,  is  a  wet  ditch  furrounding  the  counter- 
fcarp,  on  the  outer  fide,  next  to  the  country,  at  the  foot  of 
the  glacis.  It  would  not  be  proper  to  have  fuch  a  ditch 
if  it  could  be  laid  dry,  as  it  would  t hen  ferve  as  a  lodg¬ 
ment  for  the  enemy. 

Avant-guard,/.  [ avantgarde ,  Fr.]  The  van;  the 
firft  body  of  an  army. — The  horfemen  might  iifue  forth 
without  disturbance  of  the  foot,  and  the  avant-guard  with¬ 
out  Ifluffling  with  the  battail  or  arriere.  Harvard. 

AUAN'TE,_/  [from  to  dry.]  A  dry  difeafe  pro¬ 

ceeding  from  a  fermentation  in  the  (iomacli,  and  described 
by  Hippocrates,  Li.  de  Morbis,  6q,  1 . 

A  VAR  AY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Loir  and  Cher,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
tridt  of  Mer:  twelve  miles  north-eaft  of  Blois. 

A'VARICE,/!  [ avarice ,  Fr.  avaritia ,  Lat.]  Covetou fi¬ 
ne  fs  ;  infatiable  defire.. — -Avarice  is  infatiable ;  and  fo  he 
went  ftill  puftiing  on  for  more.  DEf  range. 

There  grows 

In  my  moft  ill-compos’d  affection,  fuch 
A  ftanchlefs  avarice ,  that,  were  I  king, 

1  Ihould  cut  oft'  the  nobles  for  their  lands.  Shahefpeare . 

Avarice  is  reprefented  by  a  hideous  pale-faced  old  wo¬ 
man,  with  a  difeontented  and  dejected  aipedt,  and  a  fwoln 
belly,  upon  w  hich  (he  lays  one  of  her  hands  as  if  in  pain, 
and  in  the  other  Ifle  gripes  a  purfe  clofe  tied,  on  which  her 
eyes  are  fixed  ;  by  her  fide  (lands  a  meager  wolf,  as  an  em¬ 
blem  of  voracity.  Her  palenefs  proceeds  from  her  envy, 
which  torments  her  to  fee  her  neighbours  richer  than  her- 
felf ;  her  eyes  are  fixed  on  her  purfe,  it  being  her  chief  de¬ 
light.  The  wolf  denotes  the  voracious  humour  of  the 
covetous,  who  would  have  other  mens  goods  as  well  as 
their  own. 

AVARI'CIOUS,  adj.  \_avaricieux,  Fr. ]  Covetous;  in- 
fatiably  defirous. — This  fpeech  has  been  condemned  as  ava- 
6  Z  ricious ; 
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ricious\  and  Euflathius  judges  it  to  be  fpoken  artfully. 
Broome. 

AVARI'CIOUSLY,  adv.  Covetoufly. 

AVARI'CIOUSNESS,/.  The  quality  of  being  avari¬ 
cious. 

AVA'RICUM,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Bituriges  in 
Gallia  Celtica,  fituated  on  the  rivulet  Avara,  in  a  very  fer- 
-lile  foil :  now  Bourges  in  Berry.  Lat.47.16.N1  Ion.  2. 30. E. 

AVAST',  adv.  [from  bajla,  Ital.  itis  enough.]  Enough; 
ceafe.  A  word  ujed  among  feamen. 

AVAT'CHA,  a  town  of  Kamtfchatcha,  forty-four 
■miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Bolfchertzkoi. 

AVAUN'CHERS,y.  among  hunters,  the  fecond  branch¬ 
es  of  a  deer’s  horns. 

AVAUNT',  inter] .  [ avanl ,  Fr.]  A  word  of  abhorrence, 
by  which  any  one  is  driven  away  : 

O,  he  is  bold,  and  blufhes  not  at  death  ; 

.Avaunt,  thou  hateful  villain,  get  thee  gone  !  Shakefpcare. 

AUB,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Franconia, 
and  biihopric  of  Wurzburg,  on  the  river  Gollach  :  feven- 
teen  miles  fouth  of  Wurzburg,  and  twenty-eight  north- 
weft  of  Anfpach. 

AUBA'GNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  diftriCt  of  Aix  :  three  leagues  eaft  of  Marfeilles,  and 
five  fouth-Iouth-eaft  of  Aix. 

AUB  AI'NE,y  in  the  cufloms  of  France  before  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  republic,  a  right  veiled  in  the  king  of  be¬ 
ing  heir  to  a  foreigner  that  died  within  his  dominions,  not- 
Withftanding  any  teftament  the  deceafed  might  leave.  Am- 
balfadors  were  not  fubjeCt  to  the  right  of  aubaine  ;  neither 
were  the  Swifs,  Savoyards,  Scots,  or  Portuguefe,  thole  be¬ 
ing  deemed  natives  and  regnicoles. 

AUBAl'S,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Gard,  one  league  fouth-eaft  of  Somieres,  and  three  and  a 
half  fouth-weft  of  Nifmes. 

AUBE,  a  river  of  France,  which  rifes  near  Auberive, 
in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Marne,  palles  by  Ferte- 
fiur-Aube,  Bar-fur- Aube,  Dienville,  Arcis,  &c.  and  joins 
*fte  Seine  feven  miles  below  Mery.  It  gives  name  to  a  de¬ 
partment  which  it  waters. 

AUBENA'S,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ardeche,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftriCt 
of  Coiron:  three  leagues  and  a  half  fouth-weft  of  Privas. 
Lat.44.  32.  N.  Ion.  22.  3.  E.  Ferro. 

AUBENTON',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Aifne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftriCt 
of  Vervins:  nine  leagues  norlh-eaft  of  Laon,  and  three 
*nd  three  quarters  eaft  of  Vervins. 

AU'BERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy  of 
Auftria,  on  the  north-lide  of  the  Danube,  oppolite  Lintz. 

AUBERl'VE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftriCt  of 
•Rheims,  on  the  Suippe:  fifteen  miles  north  of  Chalons. 

Auberive,  a  town  of  France,  in Ihe  department  ot  the 
Upper  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftricL 
of  Langres:  twelve  miles  fouth-weft  of  Langres. 

Auberive,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ifere,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftriCt  ot  Vi¬ 
enne  :  five  miles  fouth  of  Vienne. 

AUBETERR'E,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Charente,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif¬ 
triCt  of  Barbelieux:  fix  leagues  fouth-eaft  of  Barbelieux, 
and  feven  and  a  half  fouth  of  Angoulefme. 

AUBET'TE,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the 
Seine  near  Rouen. 

AU BEVILLIE'RS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Somme,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftridt  of  Montdidier:  thirteen  miles  fouth-lonth-eaft  of 
Amiens. 

AubvilIiers  (I.es),  a  town  of  France,  one  league 
north- north-eaft  of  Paris. 

AUBIE'RES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
(the  fuy  de  Dome,  and  chief  plate  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
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tridl  of  Clermont -Serand :  one  league  S.  E*.  of  Clermont. 

AUBIE'RS  (Les),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Two  Sevres,  and  chief  place^f  a  canton,  in  the' 
diftriCt  of  Chatillon-fur-Sevre:  two  leagues  and  a  quarter 
eaft-north-eaft  of  Chatillon. 

AU'BlN,y.  in  horfemanihip,  a  broken  kind  of  gait,  be¬ 
tween  an  amble  and  a  gallop,  accounted  a  defeCt. 

AUBIGNY'  (Theodore  Agrippa  d’),  a  very  illuftrious 
Frenchman,  and  grandfather  of  the  no  lefs  illuftrious  ma- 
dame  de  Maintenon,  was  born  about  the  year  1550.  His 
parts  were  fo  uncommon,  and  his  progrefs  in  letters  fo  ve¬ 
ry  rapid,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  tranflated  the  ‘Crito’  of 
Plato  from  the  Greek  into  French  when  no  more  than  eight 
years  old.  His  principal  work  is,  Hiftoire  Univerfelle, 
from  1550  to  1601  ;  with  a  fiiort  Account  of  the  Death 
of  Henry  IV.  in  three  volumes,  folio.  Aubigny  died  at 
Geneva  in  1630. 

Aubigny,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Straits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif¬ 
tridt  of  St.  Pol :  eight  miles  weft-north-weft  of  St.  Pol. 

Aubigny,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftridt,  in  the  department  of  the  Cher  :  fix  leagues  north- 
weft  of  Sancerre,  and  feven  and  three  quarters  north  of 
Bourges.  Lat.47.29-N.  Ion.  20.  6.  E.  Ferro. 

AUBLE'TI  A,y  [fo  named  in  honour  of  M.  Aublet ,  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Hiftory  of  Plants  in  Guiana,  1775.]  In  bota¬ 
ny,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  polyandria,  order  monogynia. 
The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  five-lea¬ 
ved,  rigid,  fpreading,  coloured  within,  pubefeent  without, 
deciduous,  five-parted  ;  parts  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  with 
thick  margins,  which  before  flowering  are  contiguous. 
Corolla:  petals  five,  roundifti-oblong;  fmallerthan  the  ca¬ 
lyx,  with  very  ihort  claws.  Stamina:  filaments  very  ma¬ 
ny,  very  ihort ;  antherse  ovate-oblong,  outwardly  gibbous, 
gaping  on  the  inner  fide,  foliaceous  at  the  tip,  acute  ;  the 
exterior  ones  fterile,  lanceolate, ending  in  a  foliaceous  point, 
fhorter  than  the  corolla.  Piftillum  :  germ  roundiih,  de- 
preifed;  fly le  long,  ftriated,  gradually  thickening,  (lightly 
incurved  ;  ftigma  fpreading,  perforated,  ten-toothed.  Pe- 
ricarpium  :  capfule  large,  orbiculate,  deprefled,  coriacer 
ous,  echinate,  ten-celled,  gaping  at  the  bafe.  Seeds:  ve¬ 
ry  many,  fmall,  roundifli,  fomewhat  comprefled.  Recep¬ 
tacle  of  the  feeds,  flefiiy.* — EJfential  Charabier.  Calyx  five¬ 
leaved  ;  corolla  five-petalled  ;  capfule  many-celled,  echi¬ 
nate,  with  many  feeds  in  each  cell. 

Species.  1.  Aubletia  tibourbou  :  leaves  acutely  ferrate, 
hiriute.  This  is  a  middling-fized  tree,  with  a  trunk  feven 
or  eight  feet  high,  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  an  irre¬ 
gular  chopped  loft  thick  bark,  fibrous,  and  fit  for  making 
ropes.  The  wood  is  white  and  light.  Branches  fpread¬ 
ing  in  all  directions,  and  bent  down;  twigs  villofe.  Leaves 
alternate,  ovate-oblong,  cordate  at  the  bafe,  green  above 
and  wrinkled,  having  rufTet  hairs  underneath  ;  they  are  fet 
on  fiiort  petioles.  Native  of  Brafi),  Guiana,  the  iilands.of 
Cayenne,  and  Tobago.  Apeiba  is  the  Brafilian  name,  and 
it  is  called  tibourbou  by  the  Caribbees.  Aublet  found  it  in 
flower  and  fruit  from  Auguft  to  October. 

2.  Aubletia  petoumo  :  leaves  elliptic,  acute,  ferrulate, 
hoary  beneath.  This  is  a  large  tree,  being  often  forty  feet 
high,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  or  more  in  diameter,  with  a 
brown  thick  filamentofe  bark  fit  for  making  cordage :  the 
wood  is  light,  and  of  a  white  colour.  The  branches  arife 
from  the  top  of  the  trunk,  and  fpread  wide  every  way. 
Native  of  Guiana,  in  the  vaft  forefts  of  Sinemari;  bear¬ 
ing  flowers  and  fruit  in  OCtober.  It  is  called  petoumo  by 
the  Caribbees. 

3.  Aubletia  afpera:  leaves  quite  entire,  pubefeent  be¬ 
neath  ;  fruit  comprefled.  This  is  alio  a  large  tree,  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  in  height,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  or  more 
in  diameter,  with  a  greyifh  irregular  thick  filamentofe  bark, 
proper  for  making  cordage  :  the  wood  is  light  and  white. 
The  boughs  are  large,  and  divide  into  branches  fpreading 
in  every  direction.  Native  of  Guiana,  and  the  ifland  of 
Cayenne,  flowering  and  bearing  fruit  in  the  month  of  May. 
This  is  alfo  called  petoumo  by  the  Caribbees, 

4.  Aubletia 
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4.  Aubletia  lsevis  :  leaves  quite  entire,  fmooth  on  both 
fides  j  fruit  rough,  depreffed.  This  is  a  tree  of  a  middling 
fize,  its  trunk  being  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  height,  and 
eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  fmooth,  thin,  green- 
ill),  bark :  the  wood  is  white,  tender,  and  fo  light,  that  the 
trunk  may  eafily  be  carried  in  one  hand :  the  branches 
fpring  from  the  top  ;  both  they  and  the  twigs  are  fmooth, 
fpreading  every  way,  and  pendulous.  Leaves  ovate,  acu¬ 
minate,  green  on  both  fides,  on  fliort  petioles.  Stipules  in 
pairs,  fhort,  deciduous.  Flowers  in  racemes  oppolite  to  a 
leaf.  Corolla  greenilh.  Native  of  Guiana;  flowering  and 
bearing  fruit  in  the  month  of  May. 

AUBONDAN'GE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Meurte,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
didrift  of  Chateau-Salins :  two  miles  fouth  of  Morhange, 
and  fix  north -north-eaft  of  Chateau-Salins. 

AUBON'NE,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of 
Bern.  It  is  fituated  near  a  river  of  the  lame  name,  feven 
miles  north  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  upon  an  eminence' 
which  has  a  gentle  declivity,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the 
river  with  an  impetuous  torrent.  The  town  is  built  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre ;  on  the  upper  part  of  which  Hands 
a  very  handfome  callle  with  a  fine  court,  and  a  portico 
fupported  by  pillars  of  a  fingle  Hone  each  ;  above  there  is 
a  covered  gallery  that  runs  round  the  court ;  and,  as  the 
callle  Hands  high,  there  is  a  mod  delightful  profpeft,  not 
only  of  the  town  and  neighbouring  fields,  but  of  the  whole 
lake  of  Geneva  and  the  land  that  furrounds  it.  At  Tlion- 
en,  in  Savoy,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  lake,  is  a  town  co¬ 
vered  with  tin,  which  makes  a  glittering  appearance  when 
the  fun  is  in  a  certain  pofition ;  and  the  caHle  of  Aubonne 
has  likewife  a  tower  of  the  fame  kind,  which  at  certain 
hours  makes  a  limilar  appearance  to  the  Savoyards.  The 
balliage  of  Aubonne  contains  feveral  villages,  which  are 
mofily  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Jura.  In  one  part  of 
this  mountain  there  is  a  very  deep  cave,  wherein  thofe  that 
go  down  find  a  natural  and  perpetual  ice-houfe.  At  the 
bottom  is  heard  a  great  noife  like  that  of  a  fubterraneous 
river,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  the  river  Aubonne, 
becaufe  it  firfi  appears,  with  feveral  fources,  about  100  pa- 
ces  from  the  foot  of  that  mountain.  Lat.  46.  31.  N.  Ion. 
24.  o.  E.  Ferro. 

AU'BOURN  is  a  final  1  town  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  on 
the  borders  of  Berklhire,  difiant  from  London  eighty-one 
miles.  It  Hands  on  a  branch  of  the  Kennet,  in  a  rural  and 
pleafing  fituation.  On  the  12th  of  September,  1760,  it 
differed  a  mod  dreadful  conflagration,  having  feventy-two 
houfes,  and  e fleets  to  the  amount  of  20,000!.  dedroyed  by 
fire.  A  public  fubfcription  was  opened  for  tire  unfortu¬ 
nate  fufferers,  which  extended  through  a  conliderable  part 
of  the  kingdom,  and  produced  a  very  feafonable  relief. 
It  was  formerly  a  trading  town  of  fome  note,  and  had  a 
good  market  on  Tuefdays;  but,  owing  to  the  fire,  and  the 
fubfequent  decay  of  its  trade,  the  markets  have  been  dif- 
. continued  for  fome  time  pad;  yet  it  carries  on  a  conlide¬ 
rable  trade  in  the  manufafture  of  fudians.  A 11  born  is 
eight  miles  fouth  of  Swindon,  and  feven  ead  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough. 

AU'BREY  (John),  a  famous  Englifh  antiquary,  de¬ 
fended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Wiltlhire,  was  born  in 
1626.  He  made  the  hi  dory  and  antiquities  of  England  his 
peculiar  dudy,  and  contributed  conliderable  adidance  to 
the  famous  Monadicon  Anglicanum.  He  fucceeded  to 
feveral  good  edates ;  but  law-fuits  and  other  misfortunes 
confumed  them  all,  fo  that  he  was  reduced  to  abfolute 
want.  In  this  extremity  he  found  a  valuable  benefaftrefs 
in  the  lady  long,  of  Draycot  in  Wilts,  who  gave  him  an 
apartment  in  her  houfe,  and  fupported  him  to  his  death, 
which  happened  about  the  year  1700.  He  was  a  man  of 
capacity,  learning,  and  application ;  a  good  Latin  poet ;  an 
excellent  naturalid,  but  fomewhat  credulous,  and  tinctu¬ 
red  with  fuperdition.  He  left  many  works  behind  him. 
He  wrote,  1.  Mifcellanies.  2.  A  Perambulation  of  the 
County  of  Surrey,  5  vols.  8vo.  3.  Life  of  Mr.  Hobbes, 
cf  Malmlbury.  4.  Monumnta  Britannia t  j  or  Stonehenge, 
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and  Roll-Rich-dones  in  Oxforddiire.  5.  Architeftonica 
Sacra  ;  and  feveral  other  works  dill  in  manufcript. 

AU'BU  RG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Wed- 
halia,  and  county  of  Diepholtz  :  dx  miles  ead  of  Diep- 
oltz. 

AU'BURN,  adj.  [from  aubour,  Fr.  bark.]  Brown;  of 
a  tan  colour.— -Her  hair  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfeft  yellow. 
Shake/peare. 

Lo,  how  the  arable  with  barley  grain 

Stands  thick,  o’erlhadow’d  ;  thefe,  as  modern  ufe 

Ordains,  infus’d,  an  auburn  drink  compofe, 

Wholefome,  of  death lefs  fame.  Phillips, 

AUBUS'SAN,  a  town  of  France,  and  chief  place  of  4 
didrift,  in  the  department  of  the  C  re  ufe  :  fourteen  leagues 
wed  of  Clermont,  and  fix  fouth-ead  of  Gtieret.  Lat.  45. 
58.  N.  Ion.  19.  52.  E.  Ferro. 

AU'CA,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Candahar, 
forty-five  leagues  north-ead  of  Zareng. 

AUCAGUERE'LE,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country 
of  Adel. 

AUCH,  a  city  of  France,  and  capital  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Gers.  Before  the  revolution  it  was  the  capital  of 
Armagnac,  and  fee  of  an  archbifliop,  who  had  the  title 
of  primate  of  Aquitaine,  and  was  the  metropolis  of  all  Gal- 
cony,  with  a  revenue  of  125,000  livres.  The  cathedral 
was  edeemed  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  ip  all  France.  It 
Hands  on  a  mountain  near  the  Gers,  eighty-nine  pods  fouth 
of  Paris.  Lat.  43.  38.  N.  Ion.  18.  14.  E.  Ferro. 

AU'CHEN,/!  [from  to  be  proud.]  The  neck, 

which  in  the  podure  of  pride  is  made  diff  and  ereft. 

AUCH'MUS,/  [from  avu,  to  be  dry.]  Squalor;  heat 
from  extreme  drynefs. 

AUC'T ION, \_auElio,  Lat.]  A  fpecies  of  public  fale, 
very  much  in  ufe  for  houfehold  furniture,  books,  plate, 
&c.  By  this  method  of  fale  the  liighed  bidder  is  always 
the  buyer.  This  was  originally  a  kind  of  fale  among  the 
ancient  Romans,  performed  by  the  public  zt\zx,fub  hajia , 
i.e.  under  a  fpear  duck  up  on  that  occadon,  and  by  fome 
magidrate,  who  made  good  the  fale  by  delivery  of  thegoods^ 

To  Auction,  v.  a.  To  fell  by  auftion. 

AUC'TIONARY,  adj.  Belonging  to  an  auftion  : 

And  much  more  honed  to  be  hir’d,  and  Hand 
With  auciionary  hammer  in  thy  hand, 

Provoking  to  give  more,  and  knocking  thrice 

For  the  old  houfehold  duff,  or  picture’s  price.  Dryden. 

AUCTIQNE'ER,/  The  perfon  that  fells  by,  or  ma¬ 
nages  an,  auction. 

By  the  law,  no  perfon  exercifing  the  trade  or  bufinefs  of 
an  auctioneer  or  feller  by  commidion,  at  any  fale  of  any 
edate,  goods,  or  effects,  whatfoever,  by  outcry,  knocking 
down  of  hammer,  by  candle,  lot,  parcel,  or  any  other  mode 
of  fale  at  auction,  or  whereby  the  highed  bidder  is  deem¬ 
ed  to  be_the  purchafer,  or  who  Oiall  aft  in  fuch  capacity, 
fhall  prefume  to  deal  in,  vend,  or  fell,  any  edate,  goods, 
oreffefts,  whatfoever,  by  public  fale,  or  otherwife,  by  way 
of  auftion,  without  taking  out  a  licence;  which,  if  it  is 
within  the  bills  of  mortality,  dial!  be  granted  by  the  com- 
miflioners  of  excife,  or  fuch  perfon  as  they  fhall  appoint ; 
and  el  few  he  re  by  the  collectors  and  fupervifors,  within 
their  feveral  collections  and  didrifts,  under  their  hands 
and  feals.  19  Geo.  III.  c.  56.  $  3.  In  which  licence  diall 
be  fet  forth  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the  perfon  ta¬ 
king  out  the  fame.  And  for  the  faid  licence,  if  it  is  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  the  chief  office  of  excife  in  London,  whe¬ 
ther  the  fame  be  granted  for  felling  by  way  of  auftion  with¬ 
in  the  faid  limits,  or  in  any  other  parts  of  England  and 
Wales,  fhall  be  paid  the  fum  of  20s.  and  elfewhere  5s. 
over  and  befides  any  other  duties  or  payments  for  trading 
in  or  vending  any  gold  or  diver  plate,  or  otherwife.  And, 
if  any  perfon  fhall  aft  without  fuch  licence,  he  fhall  for¬ 
feit  iool.  if  it  is  within  the  bills;  and  elfewhere,  50I.  And 
the  faid  licence  fhall  be  renewed  annually,  ten  days  at  lead 
before  the  expiration  of  the  former.  And,  at  the  fame 

time 
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time  that  the  auctioneer  takes  out  his  licence,  he  (hall  give 
bond  to  the  king,  with  two  fureties,  in  the  furn  of  200I. 
if  it  is  within  the  bills  ;  and  elfewhere,  in  50I.  that  he  will 
account  and  make  payment  as  herein  after  directed. 

For  every  20s.  of  the  purchafe-money  ariiing  or  paya¬ 
ble  by  virtue  of  any  fale  by  auction,  of  any  interelf  in 
pofTeffion  or  reverfion,  in  any  freehold,  copyhold,  orleafe- 
hold,  lands,  tenements,  houfes,  or  hereditaments,  and  of 
any  annuities  or  money  charged  thereon  ;  and  of  any  uten- 
fils  in  hulbandry  and  farming  dock,  (flips,  and  velfels  ;  and 
of  any  reverfionary  intereft  in  the  public  funds.;  and  of 
any  plate  or  jewels;  (hall  be  paid  by  the  auctioneer  or 
agent  3jd.  27  Geo.  III.  c.  13.  And,  for  every  20s.  of 
the  purchafe-money  ariiing  or  payable  by  virtue  of  any 
fale  by  auction,  of  furniture, fixtures,  pictures,  books,  dor¬ 
ies,  and  carriages,  and  all  other  goods  and  chattels  what- 
foever,  (hall  be  paid  in  like  manner  •jd.  But,  by  dat.  29 
Geo.  III.  c.  63,  no  duty  (hall  be  paid  for  piece-goods  fold 
by  auction  wove  in  this  kingdom,  which  fhall  be  fold  en¬ 
tire  in  the  piece  or  quantity  as  taken  from  the  loom,  and  in 
lots  of  the  price  of  20I.  or  upwards;  and  fo  as  the  fame 
be  fold  in  no  other  than  entered  places,  and  openly  fliewn 
and  expofed  at  fuch  fale.  And  the  auctioneer  fhall,  be- 
fides  the  bond  given  on  receiving  his  licence,  give  a  fur¬ 
ther  bond  with  two  fureties  in  5000I.  that  he  will,  within 
fourteen  days  after  every  fuch  fale,  deliver  an  account 
thereof  at  the  next  excife-office,  and  will  not  fell  any  goods 
contrary  to  the  directions  of  this  act. 

And,  by  30  Geo.  III.  c.  26,  all  goods  imported  by  way 
of  merchandife  from  Yucatan,  [and  by  32  Geo.  III.  c.  41, 
all  whale-oil,  whale-bone,  ambergris,  and  head-matter, 
and  all  (kins  of  feals,  and  other  animals  living  in  the  fea, 
and  alfo  elephants-teeth,  palm-oil,  dying-wood,  drugs, 
and  other  articles  for  dyers  ufe,  and  all  mahogany  and 
other  unmanufactured  wood  for  the  ufe  of  cabinet-makers 
and  other  manufacturers,  imported  in  Britifh  (hips  from 
Africa,  or  any  Britifh  fettleinent  abroad,]  (hall  be  free  of 
the  excife  duty  on  the  firft  fale  thereof  at  auCtion,  by  or 
for  the  account  of  the  original  importer  to  w  hom  the  fame 
were  conligned,  and  by  whom  they  were  entered  at  the 
cuftom-houfe,  fo  as  fuch  fale  be  made  within  twelve  months 
after  fuch  goods  are  imported,  and  the  fame  be  fold  by  a 
licenfed  auctioneer. 

Provided,  that  if  the  real  owner  fhall  become  the  pur- 
chafer  by  his  own  bidding,  or  the  bidding  of  any  other  on 
his  behalf,  without  fraud  or  collufion,  the  commiffioners 
or  other  officers  fhall  make  to  the  owner  an  allowance  of 
the  faid  duties  :  provided  notice  [in  writing  figned  by  the 
owner  and  intended  bidder,  28  Geo.  III.  c.  37,  $20/]  be 
given  to  the  auctioneer  before  fuch  bidding,  both  by  the 
owner  and  perfon  intended  to  be  the  bidder,  of  fuch  per- 
fon  being  appointed  by  the  owner ;  and  provided  fuch  no¬ 
tice  be  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  auctioneer,  as  alfo  the 
fairnefs  of  the  tranfaCtion  to  the  belt  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief.  And,  if  any  difpute  fhall  arife  concerning  the 
fairnefs  of  the  tranfaCtion,  the  proof  thereof  (hall  lie  on 
the  auctioneer;  and,  on  failure  therein,  or  in  cafe  of  any 
unfair  practice,  no  fuch  allowance  (hall  be  made.  Stat.  19 
Geo.  III.  c.  56,  $ 9. 

Provided  alfo,  that  nothing  herein  fhall  extend  to  any 
fale  by  auction  of  eftates  or  chattels  made  by  order  of  the 
court  of  Chancery  or  Exchequer,  or  courts  of  Great  Sef- 
fions  in  Wales;  or  to  any  fale  made  by  the  Eaft- India  or 
Hudfon’s-Bay  companies;  or  by  order  of  the  comiffioners 
of  cuftoms  or  excife;  or  of  the  board  of  ordnance;  or 
commiffioners  of  the  navy  or  victualling  offices  ;  or  any 
fuch  fales  made  by  the  fheriflf,  for  the  benefit  of  creditors, 
in  execution  of  judgments;  or  of  goods  diftrained  for 
rent;  or  for  non-payment  of  tithes;  or  of  effects  of  bank¬ 
rupts  fold  by  aflignees  ;  nor  to  goods  imported  by  way  of 
merchandife  from  any  Britifh  colony  in  America,  the  fame 
being  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture,  of  fuch  co¬ 
lony  ;  nor  to  any  (hips  or  their  cargoes  condemned  as  prize, 
ana  fold  for  benefit  of  the  captor  ;  nor  to  any  (hips  or  goods 
wrecked  or  ftranded,  fold  for  the  benefit  of  the  infurers  or 
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proprietors ;  nor  to  the  fale  of  any  goods  damaged  by  fire, 
and  fold  for  the  benefit  of  the  infurers  ;  nor  to  any  auCtion 
to  be  held  on  the  account  of  the  lord  or  lady  of  the  manor 
for  the  granting  any  copyhold  or  cuftomary  mefliiages, 
lands,  or  tenements,  for  the  term  of  a  life  or  lives,  or  any 
number  of  years;  nor  to  any  auCtion  to  be  held  for  the  let¬ 
ting  or  demifing  any  meffuages,  lands,  or  tenements,  for 
the  term  of  a  life  or  lives,  or  any  number  of  years,  to  be 
created  by  the  perfon  on  whofe  account  fuch  auCtion  fhall 
be  held  ;  nor  to  the  fale  of  any  wood,  coppice,  produce  of 
mines  or  quarries,  or  materials  for  working  the  fame,  (or 
to  the  fale  of  any  cattle,  and  live  or  dead  (tock,  or  unma¬ 
nufactured  produce  of  land,)  fo  as  fuch  fale  of  woods, 
coppices,  produce  of  mines  or  quarries,  cattle,  corn,  dock, 
or  produce  of  land,  be  made  whilft  they  continue  on  the 
lands  producing  the  fame,  and  by  the  owner  of  fuel)  lands, 
or  proprietor  of,  or  adventurer  in,  fuch  mines  or  quarries, 
or  by  their  ffeward  or  agent.  17  Geo.  III.  c.  50.  $11,12, 
13.  19  Geo.  III.  c.  56.  §  13,  14,  15. 

The  auctioneer,  if  it  is  within  the  limits  of  the  chief 
office  of  excife  in  London,  (hall  give  two  days  notice  at 
the  faid  office,  (elfewhere  three  days  notice,)  to  the  col¬ 
lector,  or  at  the  next  excife  office,  in  writing,  figned  by 
him,  fpecifying  the  particular  day  when  fuch  fale  fhall  be¬ 
gin;  and  (hall,  at  the  fame  time,  or  within  twenty- four 
hours  after,  deliver  a  written  or  printed  catalogue,  atteff- 
ed  and  (igned  by  fuch  auctioneer  or  his  known  clerk  ;  in 
which  catalogue  (ball  be  particularly  enumerated  every  ar¬ 
ticle,  lot,  parcel,  and  thing,  intended  to  be  fold  at  fuch 
auCtion.  And,  if  he  (hall  prefume  to  make  fale  without 
delivering  fuch  notice  and  catalogue,  or  fell  any  eftate  or 
goods  not  enumerated  therein,  he  (hall  forfeit  20I.  19 
Geo.  III.  c.  56,  $  9.  And  every  auctioneer  who  (hall  have 
delivered  fuch  notice  or  catalogue  as  aforefaid,  (hall  with¬ 
in  twenty  eight  days,  if  within  the  limits  of  the  chief  of¬ 
fice  of  excife,  (elfewhere  within  fix  weeks,)  after  the  day 
fpecified  in  fuch  notice  for  fuch  fale,  deliver  at  fuch  chief 
office,  or  to  the  collector  of  excife  in  whofe  collection  fuch 
fale  has  been  or  was  intended  to  be,  a  declaration  in  writing 
fetting  forth  whether  or  not  any  fuch  fale  had  been  or  was 
opened  or  begun  under  fuch  notice,  or  any  article,  lot,  par¬ 
cel,  or  thing,  contained  in  fuch  catalogue,  was  bid  for  or 
fold  at  fuch  auCtion  ;  and  fuch  auctioneer,  or  perfon  act¬ 
ing  as  his  clerk  as  aforefaid,  fhall  make  oath  to  the  truth 
of  fuch  declaration  before  the  faid  commiffioners  or  col¬ 
lector  of  excife,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  50I.  for  every  ne- 
gleCt  or  refufal  of  delivering  fuch  declaration  verified  as 
aforefaid.  32  Geo.  III.  c.  11,  §  1. 

The  aforefaid  duties  ffiall  be  a  charge  upon  the  auctio¬ 
neer,  immediately  upon  knocking  down  the  hammer,  or 
other  clofing  of  the  bidding.  And  he  ffiall  (in  purfuance 
of  his  bond  entered  into  at  the  time  of  his  licencing)  with¬ 
in  twenty-eight  days,  if  it  is  within  the  limits  of  the  chief 
office  of  excife  in  London,  (elfewhere  within  fix  weeks,) 
deliver  in  an  account  in  writing  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
money  bid  at  each  fale,  and  of  the  feveral  articles,  lots, 
or  parcels,  there  fold,  and  the  price  of  each.  And  fhall 
at  the  fame  time  make  payment  of  the  duties ;  which  he 
may  retain  out  of  the  produce  of  the  fale,  or  depofit  made 
at  fuch  fale;  or  otherwife  recover  the  fame,  by  aCtion  of 
debt,  or  on  the  cafe,  againff  the  perfon  who  employed 
him,  or  on  whofe  account  the  goods  were  fold.  And  eve¬ 
ry  perfon  fo  afting  as  auctioneer,  or  the  perfon  who  acted 
as  his  clerk  at  fuch  fale,  if  any,  fhall  make  oath  to  the 
truth  of  the  account.  And  if  fuch  auctioneer  fhall  ne- 
gleCt  to  deliver  in  his  account,  or  to  make  payment,  or  if 
it  (hall  appear  that  it  was  not  a  true  and  juft  account,  the 
commiffioners  may  put  his  bond  in  Eu it,  unlefs  they  ffiall 
find  fufficient  caufe  to  forbear  the  fame  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  a 
verdiCt  or  judgment  againff  him,  the  licence  (hall  be  void. 
But  if  fuch  auctioneer,  not  being  within  the  limits  of  the 
chief  office  of  excife  in  London,  (hall  not  be  prepared  to 
deliver  in  his  account  to  the  collector  within  whofe  collec¬ 
tion  the  notice  was  delivered,  and  fuch  fide  by  auCtion 
made  ;  he  may  deliver  in  his  faid  account  within  fix  weeks 

after 
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after  every  fuch  fale  at  the  chief  office  of  excife  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  at  the  fame  time  deliver  a  true  copy  of  the  no¬ 
tice  and  of  the  catalogue  delivered  by  him  before  to  the 
colledtor.  And  if  he  (hall  neglect  to  deliver  fuch  copy  of 
the  laid  notice,  or  of  the  laid  catalogue,  he  (hall  forfeit  20I. 

For  the  preventing  of  frauds,  every  auctioneer,  who 
fliall  fell  any  eltate  or  goods  that  have  been  feized  by  the 
flieriff  for  the  benefit  of  creditors  in  execution  of  a  judg¬ 
ment,  fliall  fpecify  and  enumerate  in  the  catalogue,  as  well 
the  particular  eflate  and  effects  to  be  fold,  as  the  exact  fum 
to  be  levied  under  fuch  execution  ;  and  the  fheriff  fliall  fub- 
fcribe  and  fign  fuch  catalogue,  and  certify  at  the  foot  there¬ 
of  that  all  the  (aid  eflates  and  effeCts  were  really  and  truly 
the  property  of  the  perfon  again!!  whom  fuch  judgment 
was  had,  and  that  the  fame  were  actually  feized  in  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  fame  judgment.  And  every  auctioneer,  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  affignees  under  a  commillion  of  bankruptcy, 
to  fell  the  elfeCts  of  any  bankrupt,  fliall  likewife  fpecify 
and  enumerate  in  the  catalogue  the  particular  goods  and 
effects  then  to  be  fold  ;  and  the  affignees,  or  afiignee  if 
only  one,  fliall  fubfcribe  and  fign  fuch  catalogue,  and  cer¬ 
tify  at  the  foot  thereof,  that  all  the  eflates  and  effeCts  were 
really  and  truly  the  property  of  the  faid  bankrupt  at  the 
time  of  fuing  out  the  commiffion.  Which  refpective  ca¬ 
talogue,  fo  figned  and  certified,  fliall  be  produced  by  the 
auctioneer  to  the  perfon  to  whom  he  is  to  deliver  his  ac¬ 
count,  before  he  (hall  be  permitted  to  pafs  his  account,  or 
to  have  the  fame  allowed.  And  if  fuch  fheriff  or  affignee 
fliall  infert,  or  fuffer  to  be  inferted,  in  fuch  catalogue,  any 
eflate  or  effects,  other  than  fuch  as  were  really  and  truly 
the  property  of  the  debtor  or  bankrupt,  or  fliall  not  cer¬ 
tify  on  the  catalogue  the  true  fum  to  be  levied,  he  fliall 
forfeit  20I. 

And  every  auctioneer  employed  to  fell  any  goods  dama¬ 
ged  by  fire,  for  the  benefit  of  the  infurers,  (hall  fpecify 
and  enumerate  in  the  catalogue,  the  particular  goods  then 
to  be  fold  ;  and  the  infurers,  or  the  infurer  if  one,  fliall 
iubfcribe  and  fign  fuch  catalogue,  and  certify  at  the  foot 
thereof,  that  all  the  goods  in  luch  catalogue  were  really 
and  truly  fold  for  the  benefit  of  the  infurers:  which  cata¬ 
logue,  fo  figned  and  certified,  fliall  be  produced  by  the 
auctioneer  to  the  perfon  to  whom  he  is  to  deliver  his  ac¬ 
count,  before  he  fliall  be  permitted  to  pafs  his  account,  or 
to  have  the  fame  allowed.  And,  if  fuch  infurer  fliall  in¬ 
fert,  or  fuffer  to  be  inferted,  in  the  catalogue,  any  goods 
other  than  fuch  as  were  really  and  truly  to  be  fold  for  the 
benefit  of  him  or  them  as  aforefaid,  or  fliall  not  certify  on 
the  catalogue  the  true  particular  of  the  goods  to  be  fold,  lie 
fhall  forfeit  20I. 

if  the  fale  fliall  be  rendered  void,  by  reafonthatthe  per¬ 
fon  for  whofe  benefit  the  eflate  or  goods  were  fold  had  no 
title  or  right  to  difpofe  thereof,  the  auctioneer  who  paid 
the  duty  may  complain  to  the  commiflioners  of  excife  or 
juftices  of  the  peace  within  whofe  jurifdiCtion  refpeCtively 
the  fale  was  made,  who  may  hear  and  determine  all  fuch 
complaints,  and  relieve  the  party  complaining  of  fo  much 
as  (hall  appear  to  have  been  overpaid.  But,  by  flatute 
28  Geo.  III.  c.37,  all  fuch  complaints  fliall  be  laid  with¬ 
in  twelve  calendar  months  after  fuch  fale,  if  the  fame  be 
rendered  void  as  aforefaid  within  that  time;  but,  if  other- 
wife,  then  within  three  calendar  months  after  the  difcove- 
ry  of  fuch  defeCt  of  title,  and  not  otherwife. 

In  the  cafe  of  Payne  againft  Cave,  E.  29  Geo.  III.  it  was 
determined,  That  a  bidder  at  an  auCtion  under  the  ufual 
conditions,  that  the  higheft  bidder  fliall  be  the  purchafer, 
may  retraCt  his  bidding  any  time  before  the  hammer  is 
down.  For  the  auctioneer  is  the  agent  only  of  the  vender, 
and  the  affent  of  both  parties  is  necelfary  to  make  the  con¬ 
tract  binding.  Every  bidding  is  nothing  more  than  an  of¬ 
fer  on  one  fide,  which  is  not  binding  until  aff’ented  to  by 
the  feller,  which  is  fignified  on  his  part  by  knocking  down 
the  hammer.  Cafe  by  Durnf.  and  Eafl.  3  V.  148.  And 
finally,  all  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  fliall  be  filed 
for,  recovered,  or  mitigated,  as  by  the  laws  of  excife,  or 
fued  for  in  the  courts  at  Weftminfter ;  and  be  diflributed 
Vol.  II.  No.  88. 
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(all  neceffiiry  charges  firfl  deducted),  half  to  the  king,  and 
half  to  him  that  (hall  fue.  19  Geo.  III.  c.  56,  §  18. 

AUC'TIVE,  adj.  [from  auftus,  Lat.]  Of  an  increafing 
quality. 

AUCU'BA,y  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  monoe- 
cia,  order  tetrandria.  The  generic  characters  are — I.  Male 
flowers.  Calyx:  perianthium  one-leafed,  truncate,  ob- 
fcurely  four-toothed,  villofe,  very  fliort,  permanent.  Co¬ 
rolla:  four-petalled  ;  petals  ovate,  acute,  (pleading  ;  un¬ 
derneath  concave,  hairy  ;  above  convex,  decidus.  Sta¬ 
mina:  filaments  four,  inferted  into  the  receptacle  among 
the  petals,  thick,  ereCt,  very  fliort;  antherae  ovate,  twin, 
with  four  furrows.  Receptaculum :  plano-convex,  fmooth, 
with  a  fquare  hole  imprelfed  upon  the  middle.  II.  Fe¬ 
male  flowers  on  the  fame  tree.  Calyx  and  corolla  :  as  in 
the  male.  Piftillum:  germ  inferior;  ftyle  thick,  fliort; 
ftigma  fimple,  capitate.  Pericarpium :  nut  ovate,  one- 
celled. — EJfential  CharaBer.  Male.  Calyx  four-toothed  ; 
corolla  four-petalled  ;  berry  one-feeded.  Female.  Nec¬ 
tary  none ;  nut  one-celled. 

Only  one  fpecies,  known  by  the  name  of  acuba  Japo- 
nica.  It  is  a  large  tree  ;  branches  and  fubdivilions  dicho¬ 
tomous,  fmooth,  rather  fleffiy,  divaricate,  ereCt,  angular, 
fcarred  from  the  falling  of  the  leaves.  Leaves  aggregate 
at  the  tops  of  the  branches,  petiolate,  oppolite,  oblong 
Iharp,  remotely  ferrate,  fmooth,  pale  underneath,  a  hand’s 
breadth  long,  nerved.  Flowers  terminal,  panicled ;  pa¬ 
nicle  trichotomous,  fuper-decompound.  Peduncles  and 
pedicels  villofe.  BraCtes  lanceolate.  It  varies  with  brown- 
green,  unfpotted,  leaves ;  and  bright-green  leaves  variega¬ 
ted  with  white.  It  is  allied  to  the  J'erpicula ,  but  diltin- 
guilhed  from  it  by  the  recptacle  of  the  male  being  fmooth, 
not  torulofe,  but  perforated  in  the  middle.  Native  of  Ja- 
yfan;  being  introduced  in  1783  by  Mr.  JohnGroefer. 

AUCUPA'TION,y.  \_aucupalio,  Lat.]  Fowling;  bird- 
catching. 

AUDA'CIA,y.  [from  audax ,  Lat.  bold.]  That  fort  of 
boldnefs  which  is  obferved  in  delirium  or  madnefs. 

AUDA'CIQUS,  adj.  [audacieux,  Fr.  audax,  Lat.]  Bold; 
impudent;  daring:  always  in  a  badfenfe.— -Young  Undents, 
by  a  conffant  habit  of  difputing,  grow  impudent  and  auda¬ 
cious,  proud  and  difdainful.  Watts. 

Till  Jove,  no  longer  patient,  took  his  time 
T’  avenge  with  thunder  their  audacious  crime.  Dry  den. 

AUD A'CIOUSLY, adv.  Boldly;  impudently: 

An  angel  (halt  thou  fee, 

Yet  fear  not  thou,  but  fpeak  audacioujly.  Shakefpeare. 

AUDA'CIOUSNESS,y  Impudence. 

AUD A'CITY,y  [from audax,  Lat.]  Spirit;  boldnefs; 
confidence. — Great  eflefls  come  of  induflry  and  perfeve- 
rance;  for  audacity  doth  almoff  bind  and  mate  the  weaker 
fort  of  minds.  Bacon. 

Lean,  raw-bon’d,  rafcals  !  Who  would  e’er  fuppofe 
They  had  fuch  courage  and  audacity?  Shakefpeare , 

AU'DE,  a  river  of  France,  which  rifes  in  the  Pyrenees, 
pafles  by  Qmlan,  Alet,  Limoux,  Carcaflonne,  &c.  and 
empties  itfelf  into  the  Mediterranean,  about  ten  miles  eaft 
of  Narbonne.  It  gives  name  to  a  department  through 
which  it  flows. 

AU'DE  AN  ISM,  f.  The  fame  with  anthropomorphifm. 

AUDE'US,  the  chief  of  the  audeans,  obtained  the  name 
of  an  heretic,  and  the  puniffiment  of  banilhment,  for  ce¬ 
lebrating  Eafter  in  the  manner  of  the  jews,  and  attributing 
an  human  form  to  the  Deity.  He  died  in  the  country  of 
the  Goths,  in  the  year  370.  See  Anthropomorphites. 

AU'DIBLE,  adj.  [ audibilis ,  Lat.]  That  which  may  be 
perceived  by  hearing. — Vifibles  work  upon  a  looking-glafs, 
and  audibles  upon  the  places  of  echo,  which  refemble  in 
fome  fort  the  cavern  of  the  ear.  Bacon . — Loud  enough  to 
be  heard. — One  leaning  over  a  well  twenty-five  fathom 
deep,  and  fpeaking  foftly,  the  water  returned  an  audible 
echo.  Bacon. 

AU'DIBLENESS,y  Capableuefs  of  being  heard. 

7  A  AU'DIBLY3 
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AU'DIBLY,  adv.  In  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  heard  : 
And  lad,  the  fum  of  all,  my  Father’s  voice, 

Audibly  heard  from  heav’11,  pronounced  me  his.  Milton. 

AU'DIENCE,/.  [audience,  Fr.]  The  adt  of  hearing  or 
attending  to  any  thing  : 

His  look 

Drew  audience,  and  attention  ftill  as  night. 

Or  fummer’s  noon-tide  air.  Milton. 

The  liberty  of  fpeaking  granted ;  a  hearing. — Were  it  rea- 
fon  to  give  men  audience,  pleading  for  the  overthrow  of 
that  which  their  own  deed  hath  ratified  ?  Hooker. — An  au¬ 
ditory;  perfons  collected  to  hear. — The  hall  was  filled 
with  an  audience  of  the  greateft  eminence  for  quality  and 
politenefs.  Addifon. — The  reception  of  any  man  who  de¬ 
livers  a  folemn  meftage. 

Audience,  given  to  ambafiadors,  is  a  ceremony  ob- 
ferved  in  courts  at  the  admiflion  of  ambafiadors  or  public 
minifters  to  a  hearing.  In  England,  audience  is  given  to 
ambafiadors  in  the  prefence-chamber  ;  to  envoys  and  refi- 
dents,  in  a  gallery,  clofet,  or  in  any  place  where  the  king 
happens  to  be.  Upon  being  admitted,  as  is  the  cuftom  of 
all  courts,  they  make  three  bows ;  after  which  they  cover 
and  fit  down;  but  not  before  the  king  is  covered  and  feat- 
ed,  and  has  given  them  the  fign  to  put  on  their  hats. 
When  the  king  does  not  care  to  have  them  covered  and 
fit,  he  himfelf  (lands  uncovered ;  which  is  taken  as  a  flight. 
At  Confiantinople,  minifters  ufually  have  audience  of  the 
prime  vizier. 

Audience,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  court  of  juftice  efta- 
blifhed  in  Spanifti  America.  In  this  court  the  viceroy  of 
the  king  of  Spain  prefides.  His  employment  is  the  great- 
eft  truft  and  power  which  his  Catholic  majefty  has  in  his 
difpofal,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  richeft  government  entrufted 
to  any  lubjedl  in  the  world.  The  greatnefs  of  the  vice¬ 
roy’s  office  is  diminiflied  by  the  fliortnefs  of  its  duration. 
For,  as  jealoufy  is  the  leading  feature  of  Spanifti  politics, 
in  whatever  regards  their  acquifitions  in  America,  no  offi¬ 
cer  is  allowed  to  maintain  his  power  for  more  than  three 
years  ;  which  no  doubt  may  have  a  good  effedt  in  fecuring 
the  authority  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  but  is  attended  with 
unhappy  confequences  to  the  miferable  inhabitants,  who 
become  a  prey  to  every  new  governor. 

Audience  Court,  a  court  belonging  to  the  archbi- 
fliop  of  Canterbury,  of  equal  authority  with  the  arches 
court,  though  inferior  both  in  dignity  and  antiquity.  The 
original  of  this  court  was,  becaufe  the  archbifhop  of  Can- 
-terbury  heard  feveral  caufes  extrajudicially  at  home  in  his 
own  palace;  which  he  ufually  committed  to  be  difcuffed 
by  men  learned  in  the  civil  and  canon  laws,  whom  he  call¬ 
ed  his  auditors  :  and  fo  in  time  it  became  the  power  of  the 
man,  who  is  called  caufarum  negotiorumque  audientia  Cantu- 
arienfis  auditor,  feu  ofhcialis. 

AUDIEE'DO  &  TERMINANDO,  a  writ  or  commif- 
fion,  to  certain  perfons,  when  any  infurredlion  or  riot  is 
committed  in  any  place,  for  the  appearing  and  punifhment 
thereof. 

AUDIEN'TES,  or  Audito^es,^.  in  church-hiftory, 
an  order  of  catechumens;  confiding  of  thole  newly  in- 
ftnidled  in  the  myfteries  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  not 
yet  admitted  to  baptifm.  See  Auditores. 

AUDIER'NE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Finifterre,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridt 
of  Pontcroix  :  five  leagues  and  a  half  weft  of  Chumper. 
Lat.  48.  i.  N.  Ion.  13. 8.  E.  Ferro. 

AU'DIT,  f.  [from  audit,  Lat.  he  hears.]  A  final  ac¬ 
count. —  If  they,  w  hich  are  accuffomed  to  weigh  all  things, 
fliall  here  fit  down  to  receive  our  audit,  the  fum,  which 
truth  amounteth  to,  will  appear  to  be  but  this.  Hooker. 

To  Audit,  v.a.  To  take  an  account  finally. — Bifhops 
ordinaries,  auditing  all  accounts,  take  twelve  pence.  Ay- 
life. — I  love  exadl  dealing,  and  let  Hocus  audit ;  he  knows 
how  the  money  was  difbur(ed.  Arbulhnot. 

AUDl'TA  QUERE'LA,yi  A  writ  whereby  a  defend- 
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ant,  againft  whom  judgment  is  recovered,  and  who  is 
therefore  in  dangerof  execution,  or  perhaps  actually  in  exe¬ 
cution,  (or  on  a  ftatute-merchant,  ftatute-ftaple,  or  recog¬ 
nizance,)  may  be  relieved  upon  good  matter  of  difcharge, 
which  has  happened  fince  the  judgment :  as,  if  the  plain¬ 
tiff  hath  given  him  a  general  releafe  ;  or,  if  the  defend¬ 
ant  hath  paid  the  debt  to  the  plaintiff,  without  procuring 
fatisfadtion  to  be  entered  on  the  record.  In  thefe  and  the 
like  cafes  wherein  the  defendant  hath  good  matter  to  plead, 
but  hath  had  no  opportunity  of  pleading  it,  (either  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fuit,  or  puis  darrein  continuance,  which 
mud  always  be  before  judgment,)  an  audita  querela  lies,  in 
the  nature  of  a  bill  in  equity,  to  be  relieved  againft  the  op- 
preflion  of  the  plaintiff.  It  is  a  writ  diredted  to  the  court, 
dating,  that  the  complaint  of  the  defendant  had  been 
heard  ( audita  querela  defendentis ),  and  then,  fetting  out  the 
matter  of  the  complaint,  it  at  length  enjoins  the  court  to 
call  the  party  before  them,  and,  having  heard  their  alle¬ 
gations  and  proofs,  to  caufe  juftice  to  be  done  between 
them.  Finch.  L.  488.  F.N.B.  102.  It  alfo  lies  for  bail, 
when  judgment  is  obtained  againft  them  by fcire facias  to 
anfwer  the  debt  of  their  principal,  and  it  happens  after¬ 
wards  that  the  original  judgment  againft  their  principal  is 
reverfed  :  for  here  the  bail,  after  judgment  had  againft 
them,  have  no  opportunity  to  plead  this  fpecial  matter,  and 
therefore  they  (hall  have  redrefs  by  audita  querela  (1  Roll. 
Abr.  308) ;  which  is  a  writ  of  a  mod  remedial  nature,  and 
feems  to  have  been  invented,  left  in  any  cafe  there  fhould 
be  an  oppreflive  detedt  of  juftice,  where  a  party,  who  hath 
good  defence,  is  too  late  to  make  it  in  the  ordinary  forms 
of  law.  But  the  indulgence  now  fliewn  by  the  courts  in 
granting  a  fummary  relief  upon  motion,  in  cafes  of  fuch 
evident  oppreffion  ( Ld.  Raym.  439.  1  Salk.  93),  has  almoft 
rendered  ufelefs  the  writ  of  audita  querela,  and  driven  it 
quite  out  of  practice.  3  Comm.  406.  The  old  law  on  this 
fubjedt  is  here  dated,  to  give  the  ftudent  a  general  idea  of 
this  circuitous  proceeding.  If  neceifary  to  enter  more  at 
large  into  this  learning,  let  him  look  into  Viner’s  Abridgment , 
and  Comyns’s  Digef. 

AUDl'TION,/.  [auditio,  Lat.  ]  Hearing. 

AU'DITOR,yi  [auditor,  Lat.  ]  A  hearer. — Dear  cou- 
fin,  you  that  were  lad  day  fo  high  in  the  pulpit  againft  lo¬ 
vers,  are  you  now  become  fo  mean  an  auditor?  Sidney. — 
A  perfon  employed  to  take  an  account  ultimately : 

If  you  fufpedl  my  hufbandry, 

Call  me  before  th’  exadfeft  auditors , 

And  fet  me  on  the  proof.  Shakefpeare. 

Auditor,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  is  an  officer  of  the 
king,  or  of  fome  other  great  perfon  or  corporation,  who 
examines  the  accounts  of  all  inferior  officers,  and  makes 
up  a  general  book,  which  (hews  the  difference  between  their 
receipts  and  charge,  and  their  feveral  allowances,  common¬ 
ly  called  allocations ;  as  the  auditors  of  the  exchequer  take 
the  accounts  of  the  king’s  receivers,  lheriffs,  efeheators, 
collectors,  and  cuftomers,  and  audit  and  perfect  them. 
Auditors  of  the  impref  take  the  account  of  the  mint,  and  of 
money  difpatched  to  any  one  for  his  majefty’s  fervice.  Au¬ 
ditor  of  the  receipts  is  an  officer  of  the  exchequer  that  files 
the  tellers  bills ;  and,  having  entered  them,  delivers  to  the 
commiftioners  a  certificate  of  the  money  received  the  week 
before  ;  he  makes  debentures  to  the  tellers,  before  they 
pay  any  money  :  he  alfo  keeps  the  black  book  of  receipts, 
and  fees  every  teller’s  money  locked  up  and  fecured.* 

AUDITO'RES,yi  A  branch  of  the  Manichean  fedl, 
which  was  divided  into  e/ebl  and  auditors-,  correfponding, 
according  to  fome  writers,  to  clergy  and  laity,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  to  the  faithful  and  catechumens  among  the 
Catholics.  By  the  Manichean  rule,  a  different  courfe  of 
life  was  preferibed  to  the  eledl  from  that  of  the  auditors. 
The  latter  might  eat  flefh,  drink  wine,  bathe,  marry,  traf¬ 
fic,  poflefs  eftates,  bear  magiftra-ey,  and  the  like  ;  all  which 
things  were  forbidden  to  the  eledt.  The  auditors  were 
obliged  to  maintain  the  eledt,  and  kneeled  down  to  afk 
their  blefling.  Beaulbbro  obferves,  that  the  eledt  were 

ecciefiaftics, 
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ecclefiaftics,  and  of  fuch  as  made  profeffion  of  obferving 
certain  counfels,  called  evangelic ;  fuch  as  the  clergy  and 
monks  :  and  they  were  called  the perfeEl  by  Theodoret.  The 
auditors  were  the  laity,  and  fo  denominated,  becaufe  they 
heard  in  the  church  whild  others  taught  and  inltrufted. 

AUDITO'RIUM,  f.  in  the  ancient  churches,  was  that 
part  of  the  church  where  the  audientes  flood  to  hear  and 
be  inftrucled.  The  auditorium  was  that  part  now  called 
navis  ecclcjuz,  the  nave.  In  the  primitive  times,  the  church 
was  fo  drift  in  keeping  the  people  together  in  that  place, 
that  the  perfon  who  went  from  thence  in  fermon-time  was 
ordered  by  the  council  of  Carthage  to  be  excommunicated. 

AU'DITORY,  adj.  (auditorius,  Lat. ]  That  which  has 
the  power  of  hearing. — Is  not  hearing  performed  by  the 
vibrations  of  fome  medium,  excited  in  the  auditory  nerves 
by  the  tremors  of  the  air,  and  propagated  through  the 
capillamenfs  of  thofe  nerves  ?  Newton. 

Auditory,  f.  [ auditorium ,  Lat.']  An  audience;  a  col¬ 
lection  of  perfons  alfembled  to  hear. — Met  in  the  church, 

1  look  upon  you  as  an  auditory  fit  to  be  waited  on,  as  you 
are,  by  both  univerfities.  South. 

Auditory  Nerves.  See  Anatomy,  vol.i.  p.  602 
and  634. 

Auditory  Passage,  (meatus  auditorius,)  in  anatomy, 
the  entrance  of  the  ear. 

AU'DITRESS,yi  The  woman  that  hears;  a  fhe-hearer: 
Yet  went  die  not,  as  not  with  fuch  difcourfe 
Delighted,  or  not  capable  her  ear 
Of  what  was  high  :  fuch  pleafure  die  referv’d, 

Adam  relating,  fhe  foie  auditrefs.  Milton. 

AUD'LEY,  [contrafted  of  Ethelreda,  of  cetkel,  noble, 
and  dread,  fear.  Sax.]  An  abbefs  of  the  royal  Englifh- 
Saxon  blood,  wife  to  Elgfrid,  king  of  Northumberland, 
canonized  after  his  death. 

Audley-End,  a  fumptuous  palace  in  the  county  of 
Effex,  belonging  to  the  dukes  of  Suffolk  ;  built  by  Tho¬ 
mas  Audley,  lord  high  chancellor  of  England. 

AUDR  AN'  (Claude),  a  French  engraver,  the  fird  of  the 
celebrated  artids  of  that  name,  was  the  fon  of  Lewis  Au- 
dran,  an  officer  belonging  to  the  wolf-hunters,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  was  born  at  Paris,  in  1592. 
He  never  made  any  great  progrefs  in  the  art ;  fo  that  his 
prints  are  held  but  in  little  elliination.  Yet,  though  he 
acquired  no  great  reputation  by  his  own  works,  it  was  no 
fmall  honour  to  him  to  be  the  father  of  three  great  artids, 
Germain,  Claude,  and  Girard  ;  the  lad  of  whom  has  im¬ 
mortalized  the  name  of  the  family  for  ever.  Claude  Au- 
dran  retired  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  where  he  refided,  and 
died  in  1677. 

Audran  (Carl),  a  very  eminent  engraver,  and  brother 
to  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1594.  In  his  in¬ 
fancy  he  dilcovered  much  tade,  and  a  great  difpofition  for 
the  arts;  and,  to  perfeft  himfelf  in  engraving,  he  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  produced  feveral  prints  that  did  him 
great  honour.  At  his  return,  he  fettled  at  Paris,  where 
he  died  in  1674,  without  having  ever  been  married.  The 
abbe  Marolles,  who  always  fpeaks  of  this  artid  with  great 
praife,  attributes  130  prints  to  him  :  amongft  which,  the 
Annunciation,  from  Annabale  Carracci,  and  the  Affump- 
tion,  in  a  circle,  from  Domenichino,  are  the  mod  edeemed. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  marked  his  prints  with  C, 
or  the  name  of  Carl,  till  his  brother  Claude  publilhed 
fome  piates  with  the  initial  only  of  his  baptifmal  name  ; 
when,  for  didinftion  lake,  he  tiled  the  letter  K,  and  wrote 
his  name  Karl. 

Audran  (Germain),  the  elded  fon  of  Claude,  men¬ 
tioned  above,  was  born  in  1631,  at  Lyons,  where  his  pa¬ 
rents  then  refided.  Not  content  with  the  indruftions  of 
his  father,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  perfefted  himfelf  under 
his  uncle  Carl.  His  merit  was  in  fuch  edimation,  that 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  academy,  and  chofen  a 
profelior.  He  died  at  Lyons,  in  1710,  and  left  behind 
him  four  fons,  all  artids;  'namely,  Claude,  fienoid,  John, 
and  Louis. 
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Audran  (Claude),  the  fecond  fon  of  Claude  above- 
mentioned,  was  born  at  Lyons,  in  1639,  and  went  to  Rome 
to  dudy  painting  ;  where  he  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  at 
his  return  he  was  employed  by  Le  Brun  to  affid  him  in 
the  Battles  of  Alexander,  which  he  was  then  painting  for 
the  king  of  France.  He  was  received  into  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  in  the  year  1675,  and  died  unmarried  at  Paris,  in 
1684.  His  virtues  (fays  abbe  Fontenai)  were  as  praife- 
worthy  as  his  talents  were  great.  M.  Heineken  mentions 
this  artid  as  an  engraver,  without^fpecifying  any  of  his 
works  in  that  line. 

Audran  (Girard,  or  Gerard),  the  mod  celebrated  of 
the  family,  was  the  third  fon  of  Claude  Audran,  and 
born  at  Lyons  in  1640.  He  learned  from  his  father  the 
fird  principles  of  defign  and  engraving;  and,  following 
the  example  of  his  brother,  he  left  Lyons  and  went  to 
Paris,  where  his  genius  foon  began  to  manifed  itfelf.  Le 
Brun  employed  him  to  engrave  the  Battle  of  Condantine, 
and  the  Triumph  of  that  emperor  ;  and  for  thefe  works 
he  obtained  apartments  at  the  Gobelins.  At  Rome,  whi¬ 
ther  he  went  for  improvement,  he  is  faid  to  have  dudied 
under  Carlo  Maratti,  in  order  to  perfeft  himfelf  in  draw¬ 
ing  ;  and  in  that  city,  where  he  refided  three  years,  he 
engraved  feveral  fine  plates.  M.  Colbert,  that  great  en- 
courager  of  the  arts,  was  fo  druck  with  the  beauty  of 
Audran’s  works  whild  he  refided  at  Rome,  that  he  per- 
luaded  Louis  XIV.  to  recal  him.  On  his  return,  he  was 
appointed  engraver  to  the  king,  from  whom  he  received 
great  encouragement.  In  the  year  1681  he  was  named 
counfellor  of  the  Royal  Academy;  and  died  at  Paris  in 
1703.  He  had  been  married,  but  left  no  male  ilfue. 

The  great  excellency  of  this  artid  above  that  of  any 
other  engraver  was,  that,  though  he  drew  admirably  him¬ 
felf,  yet  he  contrafted  no  manner  of  his  own;  but  tran- 
feribed  on  copper  limply,  with  great  truth  and  fpirit,  the 
dyle  of  the  mader  whole  pictures  he  copied.  On  viewing 
his  prints  "you  lofe  fight  of  the  engraver,  and  naturally  fay, 
it  is  Le  Brun,  it  is  Pouffin,  it  is  Mignard,  or  it  is  Le  Sueur, 
&c.  as  you  turn  to  the  prints  which  he  engraved  from 
thofe  maders.  Let  any  one  examine  the  battles  above- 
mentioned  from  Le  Brun ;  the  Prefervation  of  young 
Pyrrhus,  from  Nicholas  PoutTin;  the  Ped,  from  Mignard; 
and  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence,  from  Le  Sueur ; 
and  then  judge  candidly  of  the  truth  of  this  oblervation. 
The  following  judicious  remarks  by  the  abbe  Fontenai 
w  ill  fully  illudrate  the  merits  of  Gerard  Audran.  “  This 
fublime  artid,  far  from  conceiving  that  a  fervile  arrange¬ 
ment  of  drokes,  and  the  too  frequently  cold  and  affefted 
clearnefs  of  the  graver,  were  the  great  effentials  of  hido- 
rical  engraving,  gave  worth  to  his  works  by  a  bold  mix¬ 
ture  of  tree  hatching  and  dots,  placed  together  apparent¬ 
ly  without  order,  but  with  an  inimitable  degree  of  rade  ; 
and  has  left  to  poderity  mod  admirable  examples  of  the 
dyle  in  which  grand  compolitions  ought  to  be  treated. 
His  greated  works,  which  have  not  a  very  flattering  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  ignorant  eye,  are  the  admiration  of  true 
connoiffeurs  and  perfons  of  fine  tade.  He  acquired  the 
mod  profound  knowledge  of  the  art  by  the  condant  atten¬ 
tion  and  dudy  which  he  bedowed  upon  the  fcience  of  de¬ 
fign,  and  the  frequent  life  he  made  of  painting  from  na¬ 
ture.  This  great  man  always  knew  how  to  penetrate  into 
the  genius  of  the  painter  he  copied  from  ;  often  improved 
upon,  and  fometimes  even  furpaffed,  him.  Without  ex¬ 
ception,  he  was  the  mod  celebrated  engraver  that  ever 
exified  in  the  hidorical  line.  We  have  feveral  lubjefts 
which  he  engraved  from  his  own  deligns,  that  manifelled 
as  much  tade  as  charafter  and  facility.  But,  in  the  Bat- 
tlerof  Alexander,  he  furpaffed  even  the  expectations  of 
Le  Brun  himfelf.”  Thefe  conlilt  of  three  very  large 
prints,  lengthwife,  each  confiding  of  four  plates,  which 
join  together,  from  Le  Brun;  namely,  The  paffage  of  the 
Granicus;  the  Battle  of  Arbela  ;  Porus  brought  to  Alex¬ 
ander  after  his  defeat.  To  this  fet  are  added  two  more 
large  prints,  lengthwife,  on  two  plates  each,  alfo  from  Le 
Brun,  as  follow  :  Alexander  entering  the  tent  of  Darius ; 
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and  The  triumphal  entry  of  Alexander  into  Babylon.  The 
former  was  engraved  by  Girard  Edelink,  and  the  latter  by 
Girard  Audran.  It  is  to  be  remarked  of  all  thefe  plates, 
that  tliofe  impreftions  are  generally  molt  efteemed  which 
have  the  name  of  Goyton,  the  printer,  marked  on  them. 

AUDRUICK',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Straits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place  ot  a  canton,  in  the 
diltridf  of  Calais,  three  leagues  and  a  half  north-weft  of 
St.  Qmer. 

AUDUN'  LE  ROM  ANT',  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Mofelle,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton, 
in  the  diftrict  of  Longwy,  three  leagues  and  a  half  weft  of 
Thionville. 

AVE,  a  river  of  Portugal,  which  runs  into  the  fea, 
near  Villa  de  Conde,  in  the  province  of  Entre  Duero  e 
Minho. 

AUE,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the  Wefer, 
three  miles  fouth  of  Nienburg,  in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia. 

Aue,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Saxony,  and  circle 
of  Erzgebirg,  five  miles  north-weft  of  Schwartzenberg. 

Aue,  a  river  of  Germany,  in  Lower  Saxony,  which  runs 
into  the  Fuhfe,  two  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Zell. 

AVEHEN',  a  town  of  North  America,  in  the  country 
of  Mexico,  and  diftrift  of  Chiametlan. 

AVE  IN',  a  village  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  duchy  of 
Luxemburg,  near  which  the  army  of  France  defeated  the 
Spaniards,  two  leagues  from  Rochefort. 

AVEI'RO,  or  Braganca  Nova,  a  fea-port  town  of 
Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira,  fituated  in  a  fmall  gulf 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Vouga  ;  the  harbour  is  fit  for  veflels 
of  moderate  lize.  The  chief  trade  is  fait,  of  which  great 
quantities  are  made  in  its  environs  ;  it  is  eleven  leagues 
fouth  of  Oporto.  Lat.40.40.  N.  Ion.  10.  i.E.  Ferro. 

AVEIROU',  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the 
Tarn,  four  leagues  below  Montauban. 

To  AVE'L,  v.  a.  \_avello ,  Lat.]  To  pull  away. — The 
beaver  in  chace  makes  fome  divulfion  of  parts,  yet  are  not 
thefe  parts  avelled  to  be  termed  tefticles.  Brown. 

AVEL'LA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  country  of  Lavora,  four  miles  north-eaft  of  Nola. 

AVELLA'NA,_/i  in  botany.  See  Corylus. 

AVELLA'NE,  f.  in  heraldry,  a  crols,  the  quarters  of 
which  fomewhat  refemble  a  filbert-nut.  Sylvanus  Mor¬ 
gan  fays,  that  it  is  the  crofs  which  enfigns  the  mound  of 
authority,  or  the  fovereign’s  globe. 

AVELLI'NO,  a  city  of  Naples,  in  Italy,  with  a  biftiop’s 
fee.  It  was  almoft  ruined  by  an  earthquake  in  1694.  It 
is,  however,  at  prefent,  a  conliderable  place,  having  an 
extenfive  manufacture  of  cloth  of  various  qualities  and 
colours,  but  chiefly  blue.  The  fecond  article  of  trade  is 
maccaroni  and  pafte  of  many  kinds,  which,  being  of  an 
excellent  quality,  are  in  high  repute.  Avellino  abounds 
with  provifions  of  every  fort ;  and  each  ftreet  is  fupplied 
with  wholefome  water.  The  foil  of  this  diftrift,  which 
conlifts  chiefly  of  volcanic  fubftances,  produces  little  corn, 
but  fruit  in  abundance,  of  which  the  apple  is  defervedly 
held  in  great  efteem.  The  moft  profitable,  however,  of 
all  its  fruit-trees,  is  the  hazel.  Nut-bullies  cover  the  face 
of  the  valley,  and  in  good  years  bring  in  a  profit  of  fixty 
thoufand  ducats,  (11,2501.)  The  nuts  are  moftly  of  the 
large  round  fpecies  of  filbert,  which  we  call  Spanijk. 
Thefe  bullies  were  originally  imported  into  Italy  from 
Pontus,  and  known  among  the  Romans  by  the  appellation 
of  Nitx  Pontica,  w  hich  in  procefs  of  time  was  changed  in¬ 
to  that  of  Nux  Avellana,  from  the  place  where  they  had 
been  propagated  with  the  greateft  fuccefs.  The  proprie¬ 
tors  plant  them  in  rows,  and  by  drefling,  form  them  into 
large  bulhes  of  many  Items.  Every  year  they  refrefh  the 
roots  with  new  earth,  and  prune  oft  the  draggling  fhoots 
with  great  attention. 

A'VE. MARFA,  the  angel  Gabriel’s  falutation  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  when  he  brought  her  the  tidings  of  the  in¬ 
carnation.  It  is  become  a  prayer  or  form  of  devotion  in 
the  Rornilh  church.  The  chaplets  and  rofaries  are  divi¬ 
ded  into  fo  many  ave-marias,  and  fo  many  paternofters,  to 
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which  the  members  of  the  Rornilh  church  attribute  great 
fpiritual  efficacy. 

AVE'NA(Jf.  [from  aveo,  Lat.  to  delire  or  covet;  cattle 
being  fond  of  it.]  Oat  and  Oat-grass.  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  clais  triandria,  order  digynia,  natural  order 
of  gramina  or  grades.  The  generic  characters  arq,  Ca¬ 
lyx:  glume  generally  many-flowered,  two-valved,  loofely 
collecting  the  flowers  ;  valves  lanceolate,  acute,  ventri- 
cofe,  loofe,  large,  awnlefs.  Corolla:  two-valved:  lower 
valve  harder  than  the  calyx,  the  fize  of  the  calyx,  round- 
ilh,  ventricofe,  acuminate  at  both  ends,  emitting  from  the 
back  an  awn  fpirally  twilled,  reflex  as  at  the  knee-joint  ; 
neCtary  two-leaved  ;  leaflets  lanceolate,  gibbous  at  the 
bale.  Stamina:  filaments  three,  capillary.  Anthers:  ob¬ 
long,  forked.  Piftillum  :  germ  obtufe.  Styles  :  two,  re¬ 
flex,  hairy;  ftigmas  fimple.  Perianthium  :  none.  Corolla: 
moft  firmly  doled,  grows  to  the  feed,  and  does  not  gape. 
Seed  :  one,  llender-oblong,  acuminate  at  both  ends,  mark¬ 
ed  with  a  longitudinal  furrow.. — -EJfential Charader.  Calyx  : 
two-valved,  many-flowered  ;  awn  from  the  back  of  the 
corolla,  jointed,  twilled. 

Species.  1.  A  vena  Sibirica,  or  Siberian  oat-grafs  :  pa- 
nicled,  calyxes  one- flowered,  feeds  hirfute,  awns  thrice 
the  length  of  the  calyx.  Culms  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
height,  very  (lender.  Leaves  rolled  up,  fo  as  to  appear 
like  rulhes,  from  fix  inches  to  a  foot  in  length.  Panicle 
frequently  direded  entirely  to  one  fide,  refembling  a  fpike, 
from  three  to  nine  inches  long,  green,  purple,  or  varie¬ 
gated.  Native  of  Siberia.  Introduced  in  1777,  by  MeflT. 
Kennedy  and  Lee.  It  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft. 

2.  Avena  elatior,  or  tall  oat-grafs:  panicled;  calyxes 
two-flowered  ;  hermaphrodite  flofcule  almoft  awnlefs, 
male  awned.  Root  perennial.  Stems  from  two  to  three 
feet  high  or  more,  upright,  round,  fmooth,  having  four 
or  five  purplilh  joints.  Leaves  fix  or  feven  inches,  or 
even  a  foot,  in  length,  from  two  to  three  lines  in  breadth, 
together  with  the  (heath  ftriated  and  fmooth.  Tall  oat- 
grafs  is  common  on  banks,  in  hedges,  on  the  borders  of 
fields,  and  fometimes  of  meadows,  efpecially  wet  ones; 
flowering  in  June  and  July.  It  is  an  early  grafs,  very 
productive,  and  yields  a  plentiful  aftermath.  The  Item 
and  leaves  are  by  no  means  coarfe,  but  loft,  tender,  and 
of  a  pleafant  talie  ;  and  it  may  be  propagated  with  faci¬ 
lity.  Some  foreign  writers  feem  to  have  miftaken  this  for 
our  ray-grafs,  from  which  it  differs  moft  widely.  It  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  fome  places  abroad,  and  may  perhaps  be  no  bad 
fubftitute  for  meadow  fox-tail  grafs. 

3.  Avena  ftipiformisr  panicled,  calyxes  two-flowered, 
awns  twice  the  length  of  the  feed,  culms  branching, 
a  foot  high,  often  reclining,  fmooth,  with  brown  joints. 
Branches  Ihort,  from  each  axil.  Native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

4.  Avena  Pennfylvanica,  or  Pennfylvanian  oat-grafs  : 
panicle  attenuated,  calyxes  two-flowered,  feeds  villofe, 
awns  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Obferved  in  Penn- 
fyl vania,  by  Kalm.  Introduced  here  in  1785,  by  William 
Pitcairn,  M.  D. 

5.  Avena  loeflingiana,  or  Spanilh  oat-grafs  :  panicle 
contracted,  flofcules  in  pairs,  hirfute;  one  peduncled, 
with  two  awns  at  the  top,  the  middle  awn  longeft.  Root 
annual,  capillary.  Culms  feveral,  (lender,  from  two  to 
four  inches  high.  It  is  found  in  a  dry  foil,  near  Madrid, 
and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Introduced  here  in  1770, 
by  Monf.  Richard. 

6.  Avena  fativa,  or  cultivated  oat :  panicled,  calyxes 
two-feeded,  feeds  very  fmooth,  one  awned.  The  cultiva¬ 
ted  oat  has  an  annual  root.  Culm,  or  draw,  two  feet 
high  and  upwards.  The  two  glumes  or  chaffs  of  the  ca¬ 
lyx  are  marked  with  lines,  pointed  at  the  end,  longer  than 
the  flower,  and  unequal.  There  are  ufually  two  flowers 
and  feeds  in  each  calyx  :  they  are  alternate,  conical,  the 
(mailer  one  is  awnlefs,  the  larger  puts  forth  a  firong,  two- 
coloured,  bent,  awn,  from  the  middle  of  the  back  ;  both 
are  cartilaginous  and  fertile.  No  botanift  has  been  able 
to  afcertain  fatisfadlorily  the  native  place  of  growth  of 
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this  or  any  other  fort  of  grain  now  commonly  cultivated 
in  Europe.  There  are  three  forts  of  oats  cultivated  in 
England,  viz.  the  white,  the  black,  and  the  brown  or  red 
oat ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  blue,  the  Poland,  the 
Friezland  or  Dutch,  and  the  Siberian  or  Tartarian,  oat. 
The  white  fort  is  the  mod  common  about  London,  makes 
the  whited  meal,  and  is  chiefly  cultivated  where  the  in¬ 
habitants  live  much  upon  oat-cakes.  The  black  is  more 
cultivated  in  the  northern  parts  of  England,  and  is  efleetn- 
ed  a  hearty  food  for  horfes.  The  red  oat  is  much  culti¬ 
vated  in  Derbyfhire,  Staffordlhire,  and  Chethire,  but  is 
rarely  feen  in  any  of  the  counties  near  London;  though, 
ns  it  is  a  very  hardy  fort,  and  gives  a  good  increafe,  it 
would  be  well  worth  propagating,  efpecially  in  flrong  land: 
the  draw-  is  of  a  brow  nidi  red  colour,  as  is  alfo  the  grain, 
which  is  very  full  and  heavy,  and  efteemed  better  food 
for  horfes  than  either  of  the  former  forts.  The  blue  oat 
is  faid,  in  Merrett’s  Pinax,  and  Ray’s  Synopfis,  to  have 
been  fown  about  Kighlev,  in  Yorkdiire.  It  is  probably 
the  fame  with  what  is  cultivated  in  Lincoln  (hire,  &c.  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Scotch  Greys.  The  Poland  oat  has  a 
fhort  plump  grain,  but  the  thicknefs  of  the  (kin  feems  to 
have  brought  it  into  difrepute  among  farmers.  The  grains 
are  modly  (ingle,  it  has  no  awn,  and  the  draw  is  fhort. 
This  was  fown  by  Mr.  Lille,  in  1709.  Friezland  or  Dutch 
oat  affords  more  draw,  and  is  thinner  fkinned.  The  grains 
are  modly  double,  the  larger  one  fometimes  awned,  with 
the  awn  placed  high.  Siberian  or  Tartarian  oat,  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Mardiall,  a  didinff  fpecies;  unnoticed  by 
Linnreus.  Each  flower  frequently  contains  three  perfect 
florets,  never  lefs  than  two,  with  a  pedicelled  rudiment  of 
a  third.  The  panicle  differs  effentially  from  all  the  va¬ 
rieties  of  avena  fativa,  tire  grains  are  thin  and  fmall,  the 
larged  awned,  the  fmall  ones  awnlefs  ;  the  draw  being 
tall  and  reedy.  Avena  arundinacea  would  be  a  proper 
name  for  it. 

The  oat  is  a  very  profitable  grain,  and  edeemed  the 
mod  wholefome  food  for  horfes,  being  fweet,  and  of  an 
opening  nature:  other  forts  of  grain  are  apt  to  bind, 
which  is  injurious  to  labouring  horfes  ;  but,  if  they  be  fed 
with  this  grain  foon  after  it  is  houfed,  before  it  has  had  a 
fvveat  in  the  mow,  or  has  been  otherwife  dried,  it  is  as 
bad  on  the  other  hand,  for  it  is  then  too  laxative.  This 
grain  is  a  great  improvement  to  many  edates  in  the  north 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales;  for  it  will  thrive  on 
cold  barren  foils,  which  will  produce  no  other  fort  of 
grain;  it  will,  alfo  thrive  on  the  hotted  land  :  in  diort, 
there  is  no  foil  too  rich  or  too  poor,  too  hot  or  too  cold, 
for  it  ;  and  in  wet  harveds,  when  other  grain  is  fpoiled, 
this  will  receive  little  or  no  damage  ;  the  draw  and  hulks 
being  of  fo  dry  a  nature,  that,  if  they  are  houfed  wet*  they 
will  not  heat  in  the  mow',  or  become  mouldy,  as  other 
grain  ufually  do  ;  it  is  therefore  of  great  advantage  in  the 
northern  parts  of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  where  their 
harveft  is  generally  late,  and  the  autumns  wet.  The  meal 
of  this  grain  makes  tolerably  good  bread,  and  is  the  com¬ 
mon  food  of  the  country  people  in  the  north.  In  the 
foutli  it  is  edeemed  for  pottage,  and  other  mefles,  and  in 
fome  places  they  make  beer  with  it. 

7.  Avena  nuda,  or  naked  oat,  pilcorn,  or  piliis  :  pani- 
cled,  calyxes  three-flowered,  receptacle  exceeding  the  ca¬ 
lyx,  petals  awned  at  the  back,  the  third  fiofcule  awnlefs. 
Naked  oat,  as  Linnaeus  obferves,  is  very  nearly  allied  to 
the  foregoing,  differing  in  little  elfe,  except  that  the  grains 
quit  the  hulks,  and  fall  naked  when  they  are  ripe.  Haller 
remarks,  that,  although  the  calyxes  are  laid  to  be  three- 
flowered,  yet  there  are  fometimes  only  two  flowers  in  a 
calyx  :  he  adds,  that  the  awn  is  neither  twided  nor  jointed. 
Ray  fays,  that  it  has  not  a  hard  hulk,  like  the  common 
oat,  but  feveral  thin  chaffy  coats  ;  that  the  grain  alio  is 
Imaller,  but  fuller  bodied,  inclining  to  tawney,  like  the 
red  oat.  Gerard  relates  (1597)  that  in  Norfolk  and  Suf¬ 
folk  thefe  are  called  unhulled  or  naked  oats  ;  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  are  now  cultivated  in  thofe  counties. 
W orlidge  (16S7)  affirms,  that  the  naked  oat  has  been 
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yearly  fown  about  Durham  above  thefe  thirty  years.  Dr. 
Plot  (1686)  reports,  that  it  was  fown  at  Burton-updn- 
Trent  ;  and  Mr.  Ray  informs  us,  that  in  his  time  it  was 
cultivated  abundantly  in  the  farther  part  of  Cornwall, 
where  it  fetched  no  lefs  a  price  than  wheat.  It  is  dill 
fown  there  in  the  poored  croft-land  that  has  been  tilled 
two  or  three  leafons  before  with  potatoes,  and  for  the 
ufes  of  the  poor  anlwers  all  the  purpofes  of  oatmeal.  It 
is  a  fmall  yellow  grain,  and  for  fattening  calves  accounted 
fuperior  to  any  other  nourifhment.  Mr.  Miller  fays,  that 
the  naked  oat  is  lefs  common  than  the  others,  efpecially 
in  the  foutbern  parts  of  England  ;  but  in  the  north  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  it  is  cultivated  in  plenty. 
This  fort  is  edeemed,  becaufe  the  grain  threlhes  clean  out 
of  the  hulk,  and  need  not  be  carried  to  the  mill  to  be  made 
into  oatmeal  or  grid.  An' acre  of  ground  doth  not  yield 
fo  many  bulhels  of  thefe  as  of  the  common  oats,  by  rea- 
fon  the  grain  is  fmall  and  naked,  and  goes  near  in  mea- 
fure  ;  but  what  is  wanted  in  the  meafure  is  fupplied  in 
value.  [It  mud  be  obferved,  that  the  above  paragraph 
is  copied  from  Worlidge,  and  that  the  naked  oat  is  not 
fown  now  to  the  extent  which  he  fays  it  was  in  his  time.] 
Naked  oat  is  called  piliis,  or  pilez,  according  to  the  ortho¬ 
graphy  in  Boriafe,  or  pill-corn ,  from  its  quality  of  depo- 
fi ting  the  hulk  or  chaff.  Pill,  which  we  now  write  peel, 
being  formerly  put  for  the  outer  coat  of  any  fort  of  fruit. 

8.  Avena  fatua,  or  bearded  wild  oat,  or  haver  :  panicled, 
calyxes  three-flowered,  all  the  fiofcules  awned  and  hairy 
at  the  bale.  Our  bearded  wild  oat  or  haver  has  an  annual 
root.  It  is  a  taller  plant  than  the  cultivated  oat,  the  culm 
or  draw  being  commonly  three,  and  frequently  four,  feet 
feet  in  height ;  it  is  eredl,  firm,  leafy,  fmooth,  with  four 
joints. or  knots.  Sheaths  dreaked,  fmooth.  Leaves  fmooth 
to  appearance,  but  rough  to  the  touch  along  the  edge  if 
ftroked  downwards.  Valves  of  the  calyx  from  nine  to 
eleven  lines  long,  with  from  nine  to  eleven  ribs,  w hi ti fit 
green,  longer  than  the  flowers,  the  outer  valve  generally 
a  line  (liorter  than  the  inner,  containing  two  florets,  both 
awned;  the  third  is  often  wanting.  The  feed  has  a  hairy 
covering.  This  is  one  of  our  mod  dedrubtive  annual 
weeds  among  corn,  and  is  too  frequently  fo  prevalent  a- 
mong  barley  as  alrnod  to  choke  it.  The  feed  ripens  and 
falls  before  harved,  thus  filling  the  ground,  in  which  it 
will  lie  feveral  years  without  vegetating.  It  cannot  eafily 
be  extirpated  without  repeated  fallowing,  or  by  laying 
down  the  land  to  grafs.  The  awns  are  fometimes  tiled 
for  hygrometers,  and  the  feeds  indead  of  artificial  flies  in 
fi filing  for  trout. 

9.  Avena  fefquitertia :  panicled,  calyxes  fubtriflorous, 
all  the  fiofcules  awned,  receptacles  bearded  ;  panicle  ob¬ 
long.  The  flowers  appear  to  be  hairy,  but  all  the  hairs 
fit  on  pedicels  or  receptacles  within  the  calyx,  among  the 
flowers.  The  third  flower  is  imperfect,  and  does  not  get 
beyond  a  rudiment ;  it  has  however  a  fmall  awn.  Native 
of  Germany,  Switzerland,  Auflria,  and  Piedmont. 

10.  Avena  pubefeens,  or  loft  oat-grafs :  fubfpiked,  ca¬ 
lyxes  fubtriflorous,  upper  florets  hairy  at  the  bafe,  leaves 
flat,  pubefeent.  This  is  a  perennial  grafs  ;  hardy,  early, 
and  produftive.  Native  of  Portugal,  France,  Germany, 
England,  Siberia;  with  us  it  grows  in  dry  and  chalky  foils. 

11.  Avena  lierilis,  or  great  wild  oat,  or  bearded  oat- 
grafs  :  panicled,  calyxes  five-flowered,  the  outer  fiofcules 
and  awns  hairy  at  the  bafe,  the  inner  ones  awnlefs.  Root 
annual  ;  culms  three  or  four  feet  high,  round,  upright, 
fmooth  ;  leaves  fmooth,  flat,  fharp,  the  longed  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  length  ;  feeds  whitifh,  lilky,  efpecially  towards  the 
tip.  Native  of  Barbary  ;  alfo  of  Spain,  according  to  Lin¬ 
naeus,  and  flowers  in  June  there;  with  us  in  July. 

1 2.  Avena  flavefeens,  or  yellow  oat-grafs  :  panicle  loofe, 
calyxes  three-flowered,  diort;  all  the  florets  awned.  Yel¬ 
low  oat-grafs  has  a  perennial  creeping  root.  Culm  eigh¬ 
teen  inches,  or  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  (lender,  upright, 
round,  with  three  or  four  purplilh  joints,  about  which 
are  numerous  fhort  hairs  ;  leaves  flat,  two  lines  in  breadth, 
the  upper  fur  face  hairy,  the  under  fmooth  ;  iheath  ftreak- 
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ed,  hairy,  efpecially  towards  the  bafe.  This  fpecies  is 
ealily  diftinguithed  from  the  others,  from  its  being  the  lead 
of  the  genus  commonly  known;  by  having  its  panicle 
finely  divided,  and  of  a  yellow  hue;  its  fpikelets  fmall, 
delicate,  generally  containing  two  perfect  flowers  ;  and  by 
having  its  leaves  and  (ferns  conftantly  hairy.  It  becomes 
larger  when  cultivated,  and  the  (pikelets  have  then  three 
or  more  flowers.  This  grafs  is  found  in  molt  pafture?* 
efpecially  high  ones,  in  fome  meadows,  and  frequently  on 
banks  by  road  Tides.  In  many  of  our  counties  it  forms  a 
principal  part  of  the  fined  paflure  on  the  downs,  and  in 
fome  meadows  contributes  to  the  goodnefs  as  well  as  great- 
nefs  of  the  crop.  It  is  not  fo  early  as  many  of  the  poas, 
nor  is  it  fo  late  as  fome  of  the  agrodis  genus  :  it  is  by  no 
means  unproductive,  and  bids  fair  to  make  a  good  (beep 
padure.  This  is  one  of  the  grades  which  Mr.  Miller  re¬ 
commends  for  cultivation,  next  to  the  poas  or  meadow- 
grades,  which  he  prefers  to  all  others.  Dr.  Withering 
affirms,  that  cattle  are  not  fond  of  it,  which  mud  furely 
be  a  mi  flake. 

13.  Avena  hifpida:  panicled,  calyxes  three  flowered, 
hairy.  14.  Avena  capenfis  :  panicle  contracted,  calyxes 
three-flowered.  Tubulate  ;  corolla  pubefcent ;  middle  awn 
twifled,  curved.  Both  thefe  are  natives  of  the  Cape. 

15.  Avena  purpurea  :  panicle  contracted,  calyxes  two- 
flowered,  ovate ;  corollas  villofe,  outer  glume  bifid,  awn 
terminal,  bent  in.  i 6.  Avena  lutea  :  panicle  fpreading, 
calyxes  two  flowered,  fubulate ;  corollas  naked,  three, 
awned;  middle  awn  flexuofe.  Both  thefe  are  natives  of 
Martinico. 

17.  Avena  lupulina:  panicle  contracted,  ovate;  calyxes 
three-flowered,  lanceolate;  corollas  villofe,  outer  glume 
bifubulate,  middle  awn  reflex.  Native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  it  was  obferved  by  Tlninberg. 

18.  Avena  frigilis,  or  brittle  oat-grafs  :  fpiked,  calyxes 
four-flowered,  longer  than  the  floret.  Root  annual ;  culms 
many,  frnooth,  with  three  joints,  fix  or  feven  inches  high. 
Native  of  Spain  and  Portugal;  introduced  in  1770  by 
Monf.  Richard. 

19.  Avena  pratenfis,  or  meadow  oat-grafs:  fubfpiked, 
calyxes  five-flowered,  florets  frnooth,  leaves  channelled, 
fmooth.  Root  perennial  ;  culm  a  foot  high,  with  about 
five  knots.  Native  of  Europe  and  Siberia,  on  dry  padures 
and  heaths.  It  flowers  in  July. 

20.  Avena  fpicata:  fpiked,  calyxes  fix-flowered,  longer 
than  the  outer  petal,  which  is  awned  and  forked  at  top. 
Native  of  Pennfylvania. 

21 .  Avena  bromoides  :  fubfpiked,  fpicules  binate,  one 
peduncled ;  awns  divaricate,  calyxes  eight-flowered.  Height 
two  feet.  Native  of  Switzerland,  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  Montpellier. 

22.  Avena  drigofa :  panicled,  calyxes  two-flowered,  co¬ 
rolla  fmooth  at  the  bale;  outer  valve  ending  in  two  awns 
fiiorter  than  the  valve,  and  with  a  bent  awn  from  the 
back.  Native  of  Europe,  among  oats,  baTley,  and  fome- 
times  rye.  Annual. 

23.  Avena  aurata,  or  golden  oat-grafs:  calyxes  two- 
flowered,  panicle  fparfe,  ereCt ;  corollas  golden,  villofe  at 
the  bafe.  This  is  a  handfome  grafs;  culms  nine  inches 
high 4  leaves  briftle-Oiaped,  very  (lender.  Native  of  the 
alps  of  Switzerland  and  Piedmont. 

24.  Avena  Scheuchzeri  :  locudas  round,  five-flowered, 
pubefcent  at  the  bafe;  peduncles  branching.  Culm  from 
fix  to  twelve  inches  in  height ;  leaves  fmooth.  Native  of 
the  alps  of  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  Piedmont. 

25.  Avena  filiformis  :  panicle  ereift,  very  (lender  ;  ca¬ 
lyxes  one-flowered  ;  awns  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx. 
Native  of  New  Zealand  and  Eader  ifland. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  For  the  grades,  fee  Grass. 
The  bed  time  for  fowing  oats  is  in  February  or  March, 
according  as  the  feafon  is  early  or  late  ;  and  fometimes, 
when  fown  in  April,  upon  cold  land,  they  have  been  early 
ripe.  The  black  and  red  oats  may  be  fown  a  month  earlier 
than  the  white,  bec.aufe  they  are  hardier. 

J.n  the  papers  of  the  Bath  agricultural  fcciety,  there  is 


an  experiment  made  in  order  to  afcertaid  the  effefl  of  early 
fowing.  Black  oats  were  fown  on  the  17th  and  28th  of 
February,  which  is  a  month  fooner  than  the  common  prac¬ 
tice.  The  quantity  fown  was  four  Wincheder  bufhels  to 
the  acre.  The  land  was  a  mellow,  deep,  fandy,  loam,  on 
which  potatoes  had  grown.  The  produce  was  ninety-eight 
bufhels  and  a  quarter  to  the  acre.  The  fuccefs,  however, 
is  not  imputed  wholly  to  early  (owing,  but  partly  to  good 
deep  tillage.  White  oats,  fown  the  lad  week  in  May, 
have  produced  feven  quarters  to  the  acre.  In  Hertford- 
diire  they  do  not  put  them  in  till  they  have  done  fowing 
barley  ;  in  Suffolk,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  fown  before 
barley.  The  former  praftice  is  feemingly  the  bed,  this 
oat  being  more  tender.  Mr.  Marfliall  gives  the  blowing  of 
the  fallow  as  a  direction  for  the  time  of  fowing  this  grain. 

Oats-are  often  fown  on  land  which  has  the  former  year 
produced  wheat,  rye,  or  barley.  The  common  method  is 
to  plough  in  the  dabble  about  the  beginning  of  February, 
and  fow  the  oats,  and  harrow  them  in  ;  but  they  mud  be 
harrowed  the  fame  way  as  the  furrows  lie ;  for,  if  it  be 
done  croflwife,  the  dubble  will  be  raifed  on  the  furface  : 
but  this  is  not  a  good  method  of  luifbandry;  for,  when 
there  is  time  to  plough  the  dubble  in  autumn,  it  will  rot 
in  winter,  and  then,  giving  the  land  another  ploughing 
and  a  good  harrowing  jud  before  the  oats  are  fown,  it  will 
make  the  ground  finer  and  better  to  receive  the  grain. 
Oats  are  alfo  fown  upon  land  when  it  is  fird  broken  up, 
before  the  ground  is  brought  to  a  tilth  for  other  grain,  and 
are  frequently  put  in  upon  the  fvvard  with  one  ploughing; 
but  it  is  much  better  to  give  the  fward  time  to  rot  before 
the  feed  is  fown,  for  the  roots  of  the  grafs  will  prevent 
thofe  of  the  corn  from  driking  downward. 

Mod  people  allow  four  bufhels  of  oats  to  an  acre,  but 
we  are  convinced  that  three  budiels  are  more  than  enough  ; 
the  ufual  produce  is  about  twenty-five  bulhels  to  an  acre, 
though  we  have  fometimes  known  more  than  thirty  bufli- 
els.  This  is  no  very  great  crop,  forty  budiels  and  up¬ 
wards  being  no  very  unufual  produce  ;  but  not  from  fow¬ 
ing  thin.  With  refpeCf  to  the  proper  quantity  of  feed  to 
be  fown,  pradlical  men  dift’er  widely  in  opinion. 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Young’s  Tour  through  the  South¬ 
ern  Counties,  that  the  quantity  of  oats  fown  varies  from 
five  budiels  two  pecks,  to  two  budiels  and  a  half;  and  that 
the  produce  of. the  feveral  quantities  fown.is  as  follows: 


Qc  b-  p* 

From  5  bufhels  and  upwards  ----460 
4  bufhels  -  --  --  --  -422 

4  to  5  budiels  -  --  -  -  .360 

3  budiels  and  a  half  -  --  --  220 

2  budiels  and  a  half  -  --  --  200 


Mr.  Young  fays,  that  he  (hall  not  venture  to  decide  the 
mod  beneficial  quantities  of  feed  from  this  table,  but  that 
he  thinks  we  may  fairly  venture  to  reject  the  undidinguidi- 
ing  recommendations  which  have  been  given,  by  feveral 
authors,  in  favour  of  uling  very  fmall  quantities  of  feed. 
Two  bufhels,  and  even  one,  have  been  named  as  feed 
enough  for  an  acre  ;  but  this  table  proves  the  direCt  con¬ 
trary.  Four  bufhels  are  the  mod  common  quantity  ;  if 
thefe  gentlemen’s  opinions  were  founded  on  various  prac¬ 
tice,  thofe  farmers  who  life  more  than  that  would  reap 
much  lefs  crops  than  their  neighbours,  indead  of  which 
they  reap  much  greater.  It  is  well  known,  indeed,  that 
very  fmall  quantities  of  feed  diould  be  fown  on  land  ex- 
cedively  rich.  A  gentleman  farmer  may  make  his  field  as 
rich  as  a  garden,  and  theii  find  that  one  or  two  budiels  of 
oats  are  fufficient  to  be  fown  on  an  acre  ;  but  he  is  not 
therefore  to  condemn  his  neighbours  who  fow  more;  the 
quantity  of  feed  (hould  be  proportioned  to  the  poverty  of 
the  ground;  for  in  rich  land  corn  tillers  fo  much  as  ap¬ 
parently  to  cover  the  field,  but  in  poor  land  it  does  not 
tiller  at  all,  confequently  the  grains  (hould  be  fo  much 
the  nearer. 

Mr.  Young,  in  his  Northern  Tour,  gives  another  table 
of  the  different  quantities  of  feed  fown,  with  their  refpec- 
tive  average  produce,  as  follows  : 
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From  7  bufliels  fowh,  average  produce 
6  bufliels  ------- 

5  bufliels  ------- 

4  bufliels  and  a  half  -  -  -  - 

4  bufliels  ------- 

3  bufliels  ------- 


O.  B.  P. 

603 

601 

442 

4  S  1 

4  °  ° 

410 


Here  he  remarks,  that  although  fome  circumftances  re- 
'  main  doubtful  from  the  above  fcale,  yet  the  fuperiority 
of  fix  or  feven  bufliels  is  lo  great,  that  there  is  abundant 
reafon  to  think  the  other  quantities  are  not  equal  to  thefe 
in  advantage ;  and  that  the  modern  ideas  of  flowing  fniall 
quantities  of  feed,  are  not  univerfally  to  be  adopted.  He 
recommends  that  experiments  fhould  be  tried  on  all  forts 
of  foils,  and  in  every  fituation,  on  flmall  pieces  of  land,  to 
decide  this  important  point.  Though  Mr.  Young  is  de¬ 
cidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  quantity  of  the  feed  fhould  be 
proportioned  to  the  poverty  of  the  ground,  yet  there  are 
not  wanting  others  who  flay  that  poor  foils  ought  not  to  be 
loaded  with  too  much  feed,  and  that  fix  or  feven  bufliels 
an  acre  would  utterly  deflroy  cold  clay  lands.  On  a  rich 
foil,  oats,  if  fown  thin,  are  very  apt  to  run  to  ft  raw  ;  and 
one  capital  advantage  is  certainly  gained  by  flowing  thick, 
which  is,  that  the  weeds  are  thereby  effectually  (mothered. 
See  Agrostis,  Aira,  Anthoxantiium,  Bromus, 
Elymus,  and  Holcus. 

A'VENAGE,  f.  [from  avena,  Lat.  oats.]  A  certain 
quantity  of  oats,  paid  by  a  tenant  to  his  lord  as  a  rent,  or 
in  lieu  of  fome  other  duties.  So  avtnor  is  an  officer  be¬ 
longing  to  the  king’s  ftables,  whofe  buiinefs  is  to  provide 
the  oats  for  his  horfes. 

AVENAY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Marne,  fituated  on  the  river  Marne,  one  league  and 
a  half  north-eaft  of  Epernay,  and  five  weft- north- weft  of 
Chalone  fur  Marne. 

AVEN'CHE,  a  town  of  Swifterland,  in  the  canton  of 
Berne,  at  one  time  the  capital  of  Helvetia.  It  was  taken 
and  plundered  by  the  Burgundians,  and  by  Attila,  who 
left  it  a  heap  of  (tones.  It  is  now  fniall,  and  part  of  the 
ancient  city  is  cultivated  for  grain  and  tobacco  :  it  is  fitu¬ 
ated  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  lake  Morat,  fixteen  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Berne. 

To  AVEN'GE,  v.  a,  \vengcr ,  Fr.]  To  revenge. — I  will 
avenge  the  blood  of  Jezreel  upon  the  houfe  of  Jehu.  Hofea. 
— To  punifh : 

Till  Jove,  no  longer  patient,  took  his  time 

T’  avenge  with  thunder  your  audacious  crime.  Dryden. 

AVEN'GEANCE,  f.  [from  avenge. Punifhment : 

This  negleCted,  fear 
Signal  avcngeance ,  fuch  as  overtook 
A  mifer.  Philips. 

AVEN'GEMENT,  f.  Vengeance;  revenge: 


All  thofe  great  battles  which  thou  boafts  to  win 

Through  iirife  and  bloodfhed,  and  avengement 

Now  praifed,  hereafter  thou  (halt  repent.  Spenfer. 

AVEN'GER,  f.  Punifher. — That  no  man  go  beyond 
and  defraud  his  brother,  becaufe  the  Lord  is  the  avenger 
of  all  fuch.  1  Thejf. — Revenger;  taker  of  vengeance  for: 
But  juft  difeafe  to  luxury  fucceeds, 

And  ev’ry  death  its  own  avenger  breeds.  Pope. 

AVEN'GERESS,  f.  A  female  avenger.  Not  in  ufe. 
There  that  cruel  queen  avenger efs 

Heap  on  her  new  waves  of  weary  vvretchednefs.  Spenfer. 


AVE'NIO,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Cavares,  and  one  of 
the  moll  opulent  in  Gallia  Narbonenfis ;  now  Avignon. 

A'VENOR.  See  Avenage. 

A'VENTINE  (-John),  author  of  the  Annals  of  Bavaria, 
was  born  in  the  year  1466,  at  Abenfperg.  He  ftudied  firft 
at  Ingolftadt,  and  afterwards  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris.  In 
1503,  he  taught  eloquence  and  poetry  at  Vienna  ;  and,  in 
*507,  he  taught  Greek  at  Cracow  in  Poland,  In  1509, 
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he  read  lectures  on  fome  of  Cicero’s  pieces  at  Ingolftadt ; 
and,  in  1512,  was  appointed  preceptor  to  prince  Louis  and 
prince  Erneft,  Tons  of  Albert  the  Wife,  duke  of  Bavaria  ; 
and  lie  travelled  with  the  latter  of  thofe  two  princes.  Af¬ 
ter  this,  he  undertook  to  write  the  Annals  of  Bavaria  ; 
being  encouraged  by  the  dukes  of  that  name,  who  fettled 
a  penfion  upon  him.  This  work,  w  hich  gained  its  author 
great  reputation,  was  firft  publilhed  in  1554,  by  Jerome 
Zieglerus,  profefflor  of  poetry  in  tire  univerfity  of  Ingol¬ 
ftadt;  and  afterwards  at  Bafil,  in  1580,  by  Nicholas  Cilner. 
An  affront,  which  Aventine  received  in  the  year  1529,  ftuck 
by  him  all  the  reft  of  his  life  :  he  was  forcibly  taken  out  of 
his  lifter’s  houfe  at  Abenfperg,  and  hurried  to  a  jail;  the 
true  cattfe  of  which  was  never  known.  But  it  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  been  carried  to  a  much  greater  length,  had  not 
the  duke  of  Bavaria  interpoled,  and  taken  this  learned 
man  into  his  protection.  Mr.  Baylc  remarks,  that  the  in¬ 
curable  melancholy  which  from  this  time  polflefled  Avcn- 
tine,  was  fo  far  from  determining  him  to  lead  a  life  of  ce¬ 
libacy,  as  he  had  done  till  he  was  (ixty-four,  that  it  in¬ 
duced  him  perhaps  to  think  of  marrying.  The  violence 
of  his  new  paflion  was  not,  however,  fo  great,  but  that  it 
buffered  him  to  advife  with  two  of  his  friends,  and  conftrit 
certain  paflages  of  the  bible  relative  to  marriage.  The 
refult  was,  that  it  was  thought  beft  for  him  to  marry; 
and,  having  already  loft  too  much  time,  confidering  his 
age,  he  took  the  firft  woman  he  met  with,  who  happened 
to  be  his  own  maid,  ill-tempered,  ugly,  and  extremely 
poor.  He  died  in  1534,  aged  fixty-eight  ;  leaving  one 
daughter,  who  was  then  but  two  months  old.  He  had  a 
fon,  who  died  before. 

AVENTI'NUS,  the  fon  of  Hercules  and  the  prieftefe 
Rhea.  This  hero,  being  come  from  Italy  to  the  banks 
of  the  river  Tiber,  felNin  love  with  that  prieftefs,  and 
took  up  his  abode  in  a  neighbouring  mountain.  From 
this  amour  Aventinus  proceeded,  who  was  brought  up  by 
his  mother  in  the  fame  place.  From  him  came  the  name- 
of  mount  Aventine,  in  Rome. 

Aventinus  Mons,  one  of  the  feven  hills  on  which 
ancient  Rome  flood.  This  lull  was  alfo  called  Murcius, 
from  Murcia  the  goddefs  of  doth,  who  had  a  little  chapel 
there ;  and  Collis  Dianes ,  from  the  temple  of  Diana;  like- 
wife  Remonius,  front  Remus,  who  was  buried  there.  It 
was  taken  within  the  compafs  of  the  city  by  Ancus  Mar- 
cius.  To  the  eaft  it  had  the  city  walls  ;  to  the  fouth,  the 
Campus  Figulinus  ;  to  the  weft,  the  Tiber;  and  to  the 
north,  Mons  Palatinus,  in  circuit  two  miles  and  a  quarter. 

AVEN'TURE,  f.  [properly  adventure.']  A  mifchance 
caufing  the  death  of  a  man;  as  where  a  perfon  is  fudden- 
ly  drowned,  or  killed  by  any  accident,  without  felony. 
Co.  Lit.  391 . 

A'VENUE,_/1  [avenue,  Fr.  it  is  fometimes  pronounced, 
with  the  accent  on  the  fecond  fyllable,  as  Watts  obferves  ; 
but  has  it  generally  placed  on  the  firft.]  A  way  by  which 
any  place  may  be  entered. — Good  guards  were  fet  up  at 
all  the  avenues  of  the  city,  to  keep  all  people  from  going 
out.  Clarendon. — An  alley,  or  walk  of  trees,  bafore  a  houfe. 
Avenues  were  formerly  much  more  in  re  quell  than  at  pre- 
fent,  there  being  few  old  feats  in  the  country  but  had  one 
or  more  of  them  ;  and  fome  had  as  many  as  there  were 
views  from  the  houfe ;  but  of  late  thefe  are,  with  gootj 
reafon,  difufed  :  for  nothing  can  be  more  ablurd,  than  tp 
have  the  fight  contracted  by  two  or  more  lines  of  trees, 
which  fhut  out  the  view  of  the  adjacent  grounds,  where¬ 
by  the  verdure  and  natural  beauties  of  the  country  are 
loft  ;  and,  where  the  avenues  are  of  a  confiderable  lengthy 
(even  where  their  breadth  is  proportionable,)  they  appear 
at  each  end  to  be  only  narrow  cuts  through  a  wood,  which, 
never  can  pleafe  any  perlon  of  real  tafte  ;  and,  when  the 
road  to  the  houfe  is  through  the  avenue,  nothing  can  be 
more  difagreeable ;  for,  in  approaching  to  the  houfe,  it  is 
like  going  through  a  narrow  lane,  where  the  objects  on 
each  fide  are  fhut  out  from  the  view  ;  and,  when  it  is 
viewed  from  the  houfe,  it  at  beft  has  only  the  appearance, 
of  a  road,  which  being  extended  to  a  length  in  a  llraight 
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line,  is  not  fo  beautiful  as  a  common  road,  which  is  loft 
by  the  turnings,  fo  as  feldom  to  be  feen  to  a  great  extent ; 
but,  as  tliefe  avenues  mud  be  made  exactly  ftraighf,  when 
the  trees  are  grown  to  any  fize  they  entirely  break  the 
view,  whatever  way  the  fight  is  direfted  through  them  ; 
and,  if  this  is  in  a  park,  the  lawn  of  grafts  through  which 
the  avenue  is  planted  is  thereby  entirely  deprived  of  the 
beauty  which  it  naturally  would  afford,  if  left  open  and 
well  kept :  therefore,  whenever  the  fituation  of  a  houfe 
will  admit  of  a  large  open  lawn  in  front,  the  road  to  the 
houfe  fthouLd  be  carried  round  at  a  proper  diftance  ;  and, 
if  it  be  carried  ftometimes  through  trees,  and  fterpented  in 
an  eafy  natural  way,  it  will  be  much  more  beautiful  than 
any  ftift'  formal  avenue,  how  large  ftoever  made. 

But,  as  there  may  be  fome  perfons  fo  much  wedded  do 
the  old  way  of  laying  out  and  planting  grounds,  as  to 
prefer  avenues  to  the  moft  beautiful  difpolition  of  lawns, 
woods,  &c.  we  (hall  mention  the  ufuul  method  of  defign- 
ing  and  planting  them.  The  uftual  width  allowed  to  tliefe 
avenues  was  generally  as  much  as  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  houfe  and  wings  ;  but,  if  they  are  planted  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  wider,  they  will  be  the  better;  becaufe,  when 
the  trees  are  grown  to  any  confiderable  fize,  they  will 
fpread  and  overhang,  fo  as  to  contract  the  view.  And,  as 
for  ftuch  avenues  to  woods  or  profpedts,  they  ought  not  to 
be  lefs  than  (ixty  feet  in  breadth  ;  and,  becaufe  ftuch  walks 
are  a  long  time  before  they  are  Ihady,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  plant  another  row  on  each  fide,  rather  than  to  lofe  the 
ftatelinefs  that  the  main  walk  will  afford  in  time  by  being 
broad,  where  any  tiling  of  a  profpecf  is  to  be  gained.  The 
trees  flioruld  not  be  planted  nearer  one  another  than  thirty, 
five  or  forty  feet,  efpecially  if  they  are  of  a  fpreading  kind  ; 
and  the  fame  diftance,  if  they  are  for  a  regular  grove. 

As  to  the  trees  proper  for  planting  avenues,  they  may 
be  the  Englifti  elm,  the  lime-tree,  the  horfe  chefnut,  the 
common  chefnut,  the  beech,  and  the  abele.  The  Englifti 
elm  is  approved  for  all  places  where  it  will  ftucceed,  and 
that  it  will  do  in  moft  places,  except  in  very  wet  or  cold 
ftiallow  grounds:  becaufe  it  will  bear  cutting,  heading, 
lopping  in  any  manner  whatfoever,  and  probably  with  bet- 
ter  fuccefs  than  any  other  tree.  The  lime-tree  is  appro¬ 
ved,  becaufe  it  will  do  well  in  any  tolerable  foil,  if  the 
bottom  be  not  hot  and  gravelly  ;  and  becaufe  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  lhape  it  has  in  growing,  the  agreeablenefts  of  its  fhade, 
and  the  beautiful  colour  of  its  leaves.  The  horfe  chefnut 
is  alfto  to  be  lifted  in  ftuch  places  as  are  very  well  defended 
from  ftrong  winds  ;  becaufe,  wherever  it  grows  freely,  if 
it  be  not  (kilfully  managed  now  and  then  by  cutting,  the 
branches  are  fubjeift  to  ftplit  down.  This  tree  is  valuable 
on  account  of  its  quick  growth,  the  earlinefs  of  its  coming 
out,  the  noblenefs  of  its  leaves,  and  the  beauty  of  its  flow, 
ers,  being  a  fine  plant  both  for  (hade  and  ornament.  This 
delights  in  a  ftrong  hearty  foil,  but  will  do  well  in  any 
tolerable  ground,  if  good  care  be  taken  in  the  planting  of 
it ;  but,  wherever  thefe  trees  are  planted  in  avenues,  they 
fhould  be  placed  thirty  feet  afunder,  that  their  heads  may 
have  room  to  fpread,  otherwife  they  will  not  appear  fo 
beautiful.  The  common  chefnut  will  do  well  in  a  proper 
foil,  and  will  rife  to  a  confiderable  height,  if  planted  clofe 
together  ;  but,  if  it  be  planted  fingly,  where  the  tree  can 
take  its  own  natural  fhape,  it  is  rather  inclined  to  fpread 
and  grow  globous  than  tall.  The  beech  is  recommended 
by  fome  ;  but  this  feldom  ftucceeds  well  after  tranftplant- 
ing,  without  extraordinary  care  ;  though  it  arrives  to  a 
very  large  tree  in  many  places  in  England,  where  it  grows 
naturally  ;  and  is  the  moft  tedious  and  troublefome  to 
raife,  to  any  tolerable  fize,  in  a  nurfery  way.  The  abele 
grows  more  diftperfted  and  loofe  in  its  head  than  any  of  the 
former,  aud,  confequently,  is  worfe  for  defence  ;  but  yet 
is  not  to  be  left  out  from  the  number  of  trees  for  avenues, 
becaufe  it  is  the  quickeft  in  growth  of  all  the  foreft  trees, 
and  will  thrive  tolerably  well  in  aimoft  any  foil,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  wet  ground,  where  few  of  the  above-mention¬ 
ed  trees  will  thrive,  and  this  feldom  fails  in  tranfplanting. 
AVENZO'AR  (Abu  Merwan  Abdalmalec  Ebn  Zohr), 
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an  eminent  Arabian  phyfician,  flourifhed  about  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  or  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  Tie 
was  of  noble  defeent,  born  at  Seville,  the  capital  of  An- 
dalufia,  where  he  exercifed  his  profeffion  with  great  repu¬ 
tation.  His  grandfather  and  father  were  both  phyticians. 
The  large  eftate  he  inherited  from  his  anceftors,  fet  him 
above  the  neceffity  of  pradtiling  for  gain  :  he  therefore 
took  no  fees  from  the  poor,  or  from  artificers,  though  he 
refufed  not  the  prefents  of  princes  and  great  men.  His 
liberality  was  extended  even  to  his  enemies  ;  for  which 
reafon  he  ufed  to  fay,  that  they  hated  him  not  for  any 
fault  of  his,  but  rather  out  of  envy.  Dr.  Freind  writes, 
that  he  lived  to  the  age  of  135  ;  that  he  began  to  practife 
at  forty,  or  (as  others  fay)  at  twenty;  and  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  longer  experience  than  aimoft  any  one  ever  had, 
for  he  enjoyed  perfeft  health  to  his  laft  hour.  He  left  a 
fon,  known  alfo  by  the  name  of  Ebn  Zohr ,  who  followed 
his  father’s  profeffion,  was  in  great  favour  with  A1  Manzur 
emperor  of  Morocco,  and  wrote  feverai  treatifes  of  phyfic. 

Avenzoar  was  cotemporary  with  Averroes,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Leo  Africanus,  heard  the  lectures  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  learned  phyfic -of  him  ;  this  feems  the  more  pro¬ 
bable,  becaufe  Averroes  more  than  once  gives  Avenzoar 
a  very  high  and  deferved  encomium,  calling  him  “admi¬ 
rable,  glorious,  the  treafure  of  all  knowledge,  and  the 
moft  fupreme  in  phyfic  from  the  time  of  Galen  to  his 
own.”  Avenzoar,  notwithftanding,  is  by  the  generality 
of  writers  reckoned  an  empiric  :  but  Dr.  Freind  obferves, 
that  this  character  fuits  him  lefs  than  any  of  the  reft  of 
the  Arabians.  “  He  was  bred,”  continues  that  author, 
“  in  a  phyfical  family,  his  father  and  grandfather  being 
both  practitioners,  whom  he  always  remembers  with  great 
gratitude  and  honour.  We  have  his  own  teftimony  that 
he  had  a  regular  education  ;  and  that  he  not  only  learned 
what  properly  belongs  to  a  phyfician,  but,  out  of  a  great 
defire  of  knowledge,  every  thing  befides  which  relates  to 
pharmacy  or  forgery.”  He  wrote  a  book  intitled  Tayajjir 
Ji'lmddawdt  zv'altadbir ,  i.  e.  “  The  method  of  preparing 
medicines  and  diet;  which  is  much  efteemed.  This  work 
was  tranfiated  into  Hebrew,  in  1280,  and  thence  into  La¬ 
tin,  by  Paravicius,  whofe  verlion  has  had  feverai  editions. 

AU'ER,  a  river  of  Lithuanian  Rufila,  which  runs  into 
the  Pregel ;  twelve  miles  weft  of  Infterburg. 

To  AVER',  v.  a.  [ averer ,  Fr.  from  verum,  Lat.  truth.] 
To  declare  pofitively,  or  peremptorily. — We  may  aver, 
though  the  power  of  God  be  infinite,  the  capacities  of 
matter  are  within  limits.  Bentley. 

A'VER A,yi  [quafi  overa,  from  ouvre ,  and  ovvrage ,  Fr. 
velut  operagium.  ]  Signifies  a  day’s  work  of  a  ploughman, 
formerly  valued  at  8d.  It  is  found  in  Domefday. 

A'VERAGE,yi  \_averagium ,  Lat.]  A  medium,  a  mean 
proportion.  In  law,  it  means  that  duty  or  fervice  which 
the  tenant  is  to  pay  to  the  king,  or  other  lord,  by  his 
beads  and  carriages.  In  navigation,  it  fignifies  the  acci¬ 
dents  and  misfortunes  which  happen  to  fliips  and  their 
cargoes,  from  the  time  of  their  loading  and  failing  to  their 
return  and  unloading;  and  is  divided  into  three  kinds.  1. 
The  fimple  or  particular  average,  which  confifts  in  the 
extraordinary  expenees  incurred  for  the  ftiip  alone,  or  for 
the  merchandizes  alone.  Such  is  the  lofs  of  anchors, 
mails,  and  rigging,  occafioned  by  the  common  accidents 
at  fea;  the  damages  which  happen  to  merchants  by  ftorm, 
prize,  fhipwreck,  wet,  or  rotting ;  all  which  mult  be 
borne  and  paid  by  the  thing  which  buffered  the  damage. 
2.  The  large  and  common  average,  being  thofe  expenees 
incurred,  and  damages  fuftained,  for  the  common  good 
and  fecurity  both  of  the  merchandizes  and  veflels,  confe- 
quently  to  be  borne  by  the  fhip  and  cargo,  and  to  be  re¬ 
gulated  upon  the  whole.  Of  this  number  are  the  goods 
or  money  given  for  the  ran  font  of  the  fhip  and  cargo,  things 
thrown  overboard  for  the  fafety  of  the  fhip,  the  expenees 
of  unloading  for  entering  into  a  river  or  harbour,  and  the 
provifions  and  hire  of  the  bailors  when  the  fhip  is  put  un¬ 
der  an  embargo.  3.  The  final  1  averages,  which  are  the 
expenees  for  towing  and  piloting  the  fhip  out  of  or  into 

harbours. 
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Harbours,  creeks,  or  rivers,  one  third  of  which  is  charged 
to  the  (hip,  and  two  thirds  to  the  cargo. 

Average  is  more  particlarly  ufed  for  a  certain  contri¬ 
bution  that  merchants  make  proportionably  to  their  lofTes, 
who  have  had  their  goods  caff  into  the  fea  in  the  time  of 
a  tempeft.  It  alfo  ftgnifies  a  fmall  duty  which  thofe  mer¬ 
chants,  who  fend  goods  in  another  man’s  (hip,  pay  to  tire 
mailer  for  his  care  of  them  over  and  above  the  freight. 
Hence  it  is  expreffed  in  the  bills  of  lading,  paying  fo  much 
freight  for  the  laid  goods,  with  primage  and  average  ac- 
cuftomed.  But  if  the  mafter  takes  in  more  goods  than  he 
ought,  without  leave  of  the  owners  and  freighters,  and  a 
florm  arifes  at  fea,  and  part  of  the  freighter’s  goods  are 
thrown  overboard,  the  remaining  goods  are  not  fubject 
to  average. ;  but  the  mafter  (hall  make  good  the  lofs 
out  of  his  own  eftate  :  and,  if  in  fuch  cafe  the  (hip’s  tackle 
be  loft  by  dorm,  the  fame  is  not  within  the  average. 
,If  goods  are  call  overboard  before  half  the  voyage  is  per¬ 
formed,  they  are  to  be  eftimated  at  the  price  they  coft  : 
but  if  they  be  caft  out  after,  then  at  the  price  as  the  reft 
are  fold  at  the  port  of  arrival.  Leg.  Oleron. 

Average  of  Corn-fields,  the  ftubble  or  remainder 
of  draw  and  grafs  left  in  corn-fields  after  the  harvefc  is 
carried  away.  In  Kent  it  is  called  the  grattcn,  and  in  other 
parts  the  rougkings,  &c. 

AU'ERBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  fourteen  miles  fouth  of  Zwickau,  and 
lixty  weft-fouth-wert  of  Drefden.  Lat  50.  26.  N.  Ion.  30. 
12.  E.  Ferro. 

A'VER-corn,  is  a  referved  rent  in  corn,  paid  by  far¬ 
mers  and  tenants  to  religious  houfes  ;  and  dignifies,  by 
Somner,  corn  drawn  to  the  lord’s  granary,  by  the  work¬ 
ing  cattle  of  the  tenant.  It  is  fuppofed  that  this  cuftom 
was  owing  to  the  Saxon  cyriac  Jfceat,  a  meafure  of  corn 
brought  to  the  pried  annually  on  St.  Martin’s  day,  as  an 
oblation  for  the  firft-fruits  of  the  earth  :  under  which  title 
the  religious  had  corn-rent  paid  yearly  ;  as  appears  by  an 
inquifition  of  the  eftate  of  the  abbey  of  Glaftonbury,  A.  D. 
1201. 

Aver-land,  feems  to  have  been  fuch  lands  as  the 
tenants  did  plough  and  manure,  ‘cum  averiis  fuis,’  for 
the  proper  ufe  of  a  monaftery,  or  the  lords  of  the  foil. 

Aver-penny,  or  Average-penny,  Money  paid  to¬ 
wards  the  king’s  averages  or  carriages,  or  to  be  freed  there¬ 
of.  Rajlal. 

Aver-silver,  A  cuftom  or  rent  formerly  fo  called. 

AVERDUPOI  S.  See  Avoirdupois. 

AVE'RlA,yi  [Spelman  deduces  the  word  from  ouvrer , 
Fr.  to  work,  as  if  chiefly  working-cattle  ;  though  it  feems 
more  proably  from  avoir,  to  have  or  poffefs  :  the  word 
fometimes  including  all  perfonal  eftate,  as  catalla  did  all 
goods  and  chattels.]  Cattle.  This  word  is  ufed  for  oxen 
or  horfes  of  the  plough  ;  and  in  a  general  fenfe  any  cattle. 

Averia  Elongata.  See  Elongata. 

AVE'RIIS  capis  in  Withernam,  a  writ  for  the 
taking  of  cattle  to  his  life,  who  hath  cattle  unlawfully 
diftrained  by  another,  and  driven  out  of  the  county  where 
they  were  taken,  fo  that  t hey  cannot  be  replevied  by  the 
fheriff.  Reg.  0 rig.  82.  See  Distress. 

AVER'MEN.T,./.  Eftablilhment  of  any  thing.  Inlaw, 
it  is  an  offer  of  the  defendant  to  make  good  or  juftify  an 
exception  pleaded  by  him  in  abatement  or  bar  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff's  action  ?  and  it  ftgnifies  the  add,  as  well  as  the  offer, 
of  juftifying  the  exception  ;  and  not  only  the  form,  but 
the  matter  thereof.  Co.  Lit.  362.  Averment  is  either  ge¬ 
neral,  or  particular;  general,  which  concludes  every  plea, 
See.  containing  matter  affirmative,  and  ought  to  be  with 
thefe  words,  ‘  and  this  he  is  ready  to  verify,  &c.’  Parti¬ 
cular  averment  is  when  the  life  of  tenant  for  life,  or  of 
tenant  in  tail,  &c.  is  averred.  With  refpett  to  particular 
averments,  the  following  quotations  may  ferve  as  examples. 

He  that  claims  eftate  from  tenant  for  life,  or  in  tail,  or 
from  parfon  of  a  church,  ought  to  aver  his  life.  Br.  FJlate , 
pi.  18.  Where  one  thing  is  to  be  done  in  conlideration  of 
another,  on  contracts,  &c.  there  mult  be  an  averment  of 
Vol.  II.  No.  88. 


performance  ;  but,  where  there  is  promife  againft  premile, 
there  needs  no  averment ;  for  each  party  hath  his  adtion, 

1  Lev.  87.  The  ufe  of  averment  being  to  afeertain  what 
is  alleged  doubtfully,  deeds  may  fometimes  be  made  good 
by  averment,  where  a  perfon  is  not  certainly  named  ;  but 
when  the  deed  itfelf  is  void  for  uncertainty,  it  cannot  be 
made  good  by  averment.  5  Rep.  155.  Averment  cannot 
be  made  againft  a  record  ,  which  imports  in  itfelf  an  un¬ 
controvertible  verity.  Co.  Lit.  26.  Jenk.  232. 

Averment  lies  not  againft  the  proceedings  of  a  court  of 
record.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  1 .  §  14.  Nor  (hall  it  be  admitted 
againft  a  will  concerning  lands.  5  Rep.  68.  And  an  aver¬ 
ment  (hall  not  be  allowed  where  the  intent  of  the  teftator 
cannot  be  colledled  out  of  the  w-ords  of  the  will.  4 Rep.  44. 
One  may  not  aver  a  thing  contrary  to  the  condition  of  an 
obligation,  which  is  (uppofed  to  be  made  upon  good  deli¬ 
beration,  and  before  witneffes,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
contradifled  by  a  bare  averment.  1  Lill.Abr.  156. 

An  averment  of  a  wicked  and  unlawful  conftderation 
of  giving  a  bond,  may  well  be  pleaded,  though  it  doth 
not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  deed  :  and  any  thing  which 
(hews  an  oligation  to  be  void  may  well  be  averred,  altho’ 
it  doth  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  bond.  Adjudged  on 
demurrer,  after  two  arguments  in  the  cafe  of  Collins  and 
Blantern,  C.B.  Eajier,  7  Geo.  III.  2  WUfon,  347. 

If  an  heir  is  fued  on  the  bond  of  his  anceftor,  it  muff 
be  averred  that  the  heirs  of  the  obligor  were  exprefsly 
bound.  2  Sound.  136.  In  declaring,  you  (hew  that  the  obli¬ 
gor  bound  his  heirs.  Another  conftderation  than  that 
mentioned  in  a  deed,  may  be  averred,  where  it  is  not  re¬ 
pugnant  or  contrary  to  the  deed.  Dyer  146.  But  a  confi- 
deration  may  not  be  averred,  that  is  againft  a  particular 
exprefs  conftderation  ;  nor  may  averment  be  againft  a  con- 
fideration  mentioned  in  the  deed,  that  there  was  no  con¬ 
lideration  given.  1  Rep,  176.  %Rcp.  155.  If  an  eftate  is 
made  to  a  woman  that  hath  a  luilband,  by  fine  or  deed, 
for  her  life  ;  in  this  cafe  it  may  be  averred  to  be  made  to 
her  for  her  jointure,  although  there  be  another  ufe  or  con- 
deration  expreffed.  4 Rep.  4.  Averment  may  be  of  ufe 
upon  any  fine,  or  common  recovery  ;  though  not  of  any 
other  ufe  than  what  is  expreffed  in  it  :  it  may  be  received 
to  reconcile  a  fine,  and  the  indenture  to  lead  the  ufes. 
Dyer  211.  tBulJi.  233.  1  And.  312. 

If  one  has  two  manors  known  by  the  name  of  W.  and 
levies  a  fine  or  grants  an  annuity  out  of  his  manor  of  W. 
he  (hall  by  averment  afeertain  which  of  them  it  was ;  per 
cur.  6  Mod.  235.  Cha.  Rep.  138.  If  a  piece  of  ground  was 
anciently  called  by  one  name,  and  of  late  is  called  by  ano¬ 
ther,  and  is  granted  to  me  by  this  new  name  ;  an  averment 
may  be  taken  that  it  is  all  one  thing,  and  it  will  make  it 
good.  Dyer 37,  4.4..  No  averment  lies  againft  any  returns 
of  writs,  that  are  definitive  to  the  trial  of  the  thing  re¬ 
turned  :  as  the  return  of  a  (lieriff  upon  his  w  rits,  See. 
But  it  may  be  where  fuch  are  not  definitive;  and  againft 
certificates  upon  commiffions  out  of  any  court  :  alfo  againft 
the  returns  of  bailiff's  of  franchifes,  fo  that  the  lords  be 
not  prejudiced  by  it.  Dyer 348.  SR/p.  121.  2 Cro.  13. 

A  lpecial  averment  mull  be  made  upon  the  pleading  of 
a  general  pardon,  for  the  party  to  bring  himfelf  within 
the  pardon.  Hob.  67.  A  perfon  may  aver  he  is  not  the 
fame  perfon  on  appeal  of  death  in  favour  of  life.  1  Nr  If. 
Abr.  305.  Where  a  man  is  to  take  a  benefit  by  an  aft  of 
parliament,  there  in  pleading  he  mull  aver,  that  he  is  not 
a  perfon  excepted  ;  but  where  he  claims  no  benefit  by  it, 
but  only  to  keep  that  which  he  had  before,  in  fuch  cafe  it 
is  not  neceff'ary  to  make  fuch  averment.  Plow.  Coot.  87, 48S. 

Pleas  merely  in  the  negative,  (hall  not  be. averred,  be- 
caufe  they  cannot  be  proved  :  nor  (hall  what  is  againft 
prefumption  of  law,  or  any  thing  apparent  to  the  court. 
Co.  Lit.  362,  373.  By  flat.  4and  5  Ann.  c.  16.  no  exception 
or  advantage  (hall  be  taken  upon  a  demurrer,  for  want  of 
averment  of  hoc  paratus  cjl,  (3c.  except  the  fame  be  fpe- 
cially  fet  down  for  caufe  of  demurrer. 

AVER'NUS,  a  lake  of  Campania  in  Italy,  near  Baiae, 
famous  among  the  ancients  for  its  poilbnous  qualities.  It 
7  is 
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is  defcribed  by  Strabo  as  lying  within  the  Lucrine  bay, 
deep  and  darkfome,  lurrounded  with  deep  banks  that  hang 
threatening  over  it,  andonly  accedible  by  the  narrow  padage 
through  which  you  fail  in.  Black  aged  groves  (Iretched 
tlteir  boughs  over  the  watery  abyfs,  and  with  impenetra¬ 
ble  foliage  excluded  almoft  every  ray  of  wholefome  light; 
mephitic  vapouts  afcending  from  the  hot  bowels  of  the 
earth,  being  denied  free  padage  to  the  upper  atmofphere, 
floated  along  the  furface  in  poifonous  miffs.  Thefe  cir- 
cumftances  produced  horrors  fit  for  fuch  gloomy  deities; 
a  colony  of  Cimmerians,  as  well  fuited  to  the  rites  as  the 
place  itfelf,  cut  dwellings  in  the  bofom  of  the  furround¬ 
ing  hills,  and  officiated  as  prieffs  of  Tartarus.  Superlli- 
tion,  always  delighting  in  dark  ideas,  early  and  eagerly 
feized  upon  this  (pot,  and  hither  llie  led  her  trembling 
votaries  to  celebrate  her  difmal  orgies  ;  here  fhe  envoked 
the  manes  of  departed  heroes  :  here  (lie  offered  facrifices. 
to  the  gods  of  hell,  and  attempted  to  dive  into  the  fecrets 
of  futurity.  Poets  enlarged  upon  the  popular  theme,  and 
painted  its  awful  fcenery  with  the  firongeft  colours  of  their 
art.  Homer  brings  Ulylfes  to  Avernus,  as  to  the  mouth 
of  the  infernal  abodes  ;  and  in  imitation  of  the  Grecian 
bard,  Virgil  conducts  his  hero  to  the  fame  ground.  Who¬ 
ever  failed  thither,  firfl  did  facrifice  ;  and  endeavoured  to 
propitiate  the  infernal  powers,  with  the  afliftance  of  fome 
priefls,  who  attended  upon  the  place,  and  directed  the 
myllic  performance.  Within,  a  fountain  of  pure  water 
broke  out  jult  over  the  fea,  which  was  fancied  to  be  a 
vein  of  the  river  Styx  ;  near  this  fountain  was  the  oracle  ; 
and  the  hot  waters  frequent  in  thofe  parts  were  fuppofed 
to  be  branches  of  the  burning  Phlegethon.  The  poifon¬ 
ous  effluvia  from  this  lake  were  faid  to  be  fo  ftrong,  that 
they  proved  fatal  to  birds  endeavouring  to  fly  over  it. 
Virgil  afcribes  the  exhalation  not  to  the  lake  itfelf,  but 
to  the  cavern  near  it,  which  was  called  Avernus  or  ‘  Cave 
of  the  Sybil,’  and  through  which  the  poets  feigned  a  def- 
eent  to  hell.  Hence  the  proper  name  of  the  lake  is  Lacus 
Averni,  the  ‘  lake  near  the  cavern,’  as  it  is  called  by  fome 
ancient  authors. 

The  famStity  of  thefe  (hades  remained  unimpeached  for 
Biany  ages  :  Hannibal  marched  his  army  to  offer  incenfe 
at  this  altar  ;  but  it  may  be  fufpedted  he  was  led  to  this 
aft  of  devotion  rather  by  the  hopes  of  furprifing  the  gar- 
rifon  of  Puteoli,  than  by  his  piety.  After  a  long  reign  of 
imdiflui  bed  gloom  and  celebrity,  a  hidden  glare  of  light 
was  let  in  upon  Avernus ;  the  horrors  were  difpelled,  and 
w  ith  them  vanifhed  the  priefls  of  the  lake  :  the  axe  of 
Agrippa  brought  its  foreft  to  the  ground,  dilhirbed  its 
(leepy  waters  with  (hips,  and  gave  room  for  all  its  malig¬ 
nant  effluvia  to  efcape.  The  virulence  of  thefe  exhala¬ 
tions,  as  defcribed  by  ancient  authors,  has  appeared  fo 
very  extraordinary,  that  modern  writers,  Who  know  the 
place  in  a  cleared  (late  only,  charge  thefe  accounts  with 
exaggeration:  but  Mr.  Swinburne  thinks  them  entitled 
to  more  refpeft ;  for  even  now,  he  obferves  the  air  is  fe- 
verifli  and  dangerous,  as  the  jaundiced  faces  of  the  vine- 
dreffers,  who  have  fucceedcd  the  Sybils  and  the  Cimme¬ 
rians  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  temple,  mod  ruefully  teftify . 
Boccaccio  relates,  that,  during  his  refidence  at  the  Nea¬ 
politan  court,  the  furface  of  this  lake  was  fiuidenly  covered 
with  dead  filli,  black  and  fimged,  as  if  killed  by  fome  fub- 
aqueous  eruption  of  fire.  At  prefent  the  lake  abounds 
with  tench  ;  the  Lucrine  with  eels.  The  change  of  for¬ 
tune  in  thefe  lakes  is  lingular.  In  the  fplendid  days  of 
imperial  Rome,  the  Lucrine  was  the  cliofen  fpot  for  the 
brilliant  parties  of  pleaftire  of  a  voluptuous  court  :  now, 
a  (limy  bed  of  ruflies  covers  the  fcattered  pools  of  this 
once  beautiful  fheet  of  water  ;  while  the  once  dufky  Aver- 
nus  is  clear  and  ferene,  offering  a  mo  ft  alluring  furface 
and  charming  feene  for  fimilar  amufements.  Oppofite  to 
the  temple  is  a  cave  ufually  ftyled  the  Sybil’s  grotto;  but 
apparently  more  likely  to  have  been  the  mouth  of  a  com¬ 
munication  between  Coma  and  Avernus,  than  the  abode 
of  a  prophetefs  ;  efpecially  as  the  Sybil  is  pofitively  faid 
to  have  dwelt  in  a  cavern  under  the  Cumean  citadel. 
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A'VERON,  an  ifland  in  the  North  Sea,  near  the  coaft 
of  Norway.  Lat.  6.3.  6.  N.  Ion.  25.  30.  E.  Ferro. 

AVERRO'A,yi  [So  named  in  honour  of  Ebu  Elvelid 
Ebu  Rufhad,  commonly  called  Avcrroes,  of  Corduba  in 
Spain,  a  famous  commentator  on  Ariftotle  and  Avicenna, 
lie  alio  publifhed  Colliget,  or  the  plants  ufed  in  food,  Si c. 
He  died  at  the  beginning  of  13th  century.]  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  clafs  decandria,  order  pentugynia,  natural 
order  gruinales.  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx! 
perianthium  five-leaved,  erect,  final  1  ;  leaflets  lanceolate, 
permanent.  Corolla  :  petals  five,  lanceolate,  the  lower 
part  ereft,  the  upper  fpreading.  Stamina  :  filaments  ten, 
fetaceous  ;  alternately  the  length  of  the  corolla,  and  flior- 
ter;  antherae  roundifh.  Piftillum:  germ  oblong,  obfeurely 
five-cornered  ;  ftyles  five,  fetaceous,  erett ;  ftigmas  fi tri¬ 
ple.  Pericarpium  :  pome  turbinate,  five-cornered,  five- 
celled.  Seeds  angular,  feparated  by  membranes. — EJfen- 
liaL  Character.  Calyx  five-leaved  ;  petals  five,  expanding 
above;  pome  five-cornered,  five-celled. 

Species.  1.  Averroa  bilimbi  :  trunk  naked,  fruit-bear¬ 
ing,  pomes  oblong,  obtufe-angled.  This  is  only  about 
eight  feet  in  height,  with  few  reclining  branches.  The 
leaves  have  ten  pairs  of  leaflets  and  more.  The  flowers 
are  red  purple,  on  oblong  final!  racemes  adhering  to  the 
trunk.  The  fruit  is  an  oblong  pome,  the  thicknefs  of  a 
finger,  fmooth  on  theoutfide.  Native  of  Goa,  and  many 
parts  ot  India,  both  within  and  without  the  Ganges.  Bur- 
man  deferibes  it  as  a  beautiful  tree,  with  green  flefhy  fruit 
filled  with  a  grateful  acid  juice  ;  the  fuftftance  and  feeds 
not  unlike  thofe  of  cucumber;  it  grows  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom,  at  all  the  knots  and  branches.  They  make  a  fyrup 
of  the  juice,  and  a  conferve  of  the  flowers,  which  are 
efteemed  excellent  in  fevers  and  bilious  diforders. 

2.  Averroa  carambola  :  axillas  of  the  leaves  fruit¬ 
bearing;  pomes  oblong,  acute-angled.  This  is  a  tree 
above  the  middle  fize,  with  fpreading  branches,  and  a 
very  clofe  head.  The  leaves  have  only  about  four  pairs 
of  leaflets,  which  are  ovate,  acuminate,  quite  entire, 
imooth,  petioled,  oppofite,  the  upper  ones  largelt.  Flow¬ 
ers  lateral,  fcattered,  on  fhort  racemes,  ufually  from  the 
fmaller  branches,  fometimes  from  the  larger  ones,  or  the 
trunk  itfelf.  According  to  the  obfervation  of  Dr.  Bruce, 
the  petals  are  connected  by  the  lower  part  of  the  lamina, 
and  in  this  way  they  fall  off  vvhilft  the  claws  are  quite  dif- 
tinct.  This  author  gives  a  curious  detailed  account  of 
the  fenfitive  quality  of  the  petioles  and  even  brandies  of 
this  tree.  Rheede  relates,  that  the  carambola  is  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet  in  height,  fcarcely  a  foot  in  girth,  with  a 
rough  brown  bark  :  that  it  bears  fruit  three  times  a  year, 
from  the  age  of  three  to  fifty  :  that  the  root,  leaves,  and 
fruits,  are  ufed  medicinally,  either  alone  or  with  betel 
leaves  ;  that  the  latter,  when  ripe,  are  elleemed  delicious; 
unripe,  are  pickled  ;  and  that  they  are  alfo  ufed  in  dying 
and  for  other  economical  purpofes.  Burman  fays,  that 
the  acid  juice  of  this  is  not  fo  pleafant  as  that  of  the  fore¬ 
going  ;  that  the  fruit  is  rather  larger,  and  is  ufed  for  the 
fame  purpofes  ;  and  that  it  is  a  very  beautiful  tree.  In 
Bengal  they  call  it  camruc  or  camrunga  ;  in  Malabar,  tama- 
ra-tonga  :  the  Bramins  and  Portuguefe  call  it  carambola  ; 
and  the  Dutch,  vyfhoeken.  Both  the  fpecies  are  now  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  royal  botanic  garden  at  Kew. 

Averroa  Acida.  See  Cicca. 

AVER'ROES,  or  Aben-Roes,  a  very  fubtile  Arabian 
philofopher,  who  flourifhed  about  the  end  of  the  1  ith  cen¬ 
tury,  when  the  Moors  had  poffeflion  of  part  of  Spain. 
He  was  the  fon  of  the  high  prieft  and  chief  judge  of  Cor¬ 
duba  or  Cordova  in  Spain  :  but  he  was  educated  in  the 
univerfity  of  Morocco,  where  he  was  profeffor,  and  where 
he  died  in  1206,  having  there  (tudied  natural  philofophy, 
medicine,  mathematics,  law,  and  divinity.  He  was  ex- 
cellively  fat,  though  he  ate  but  once  a  day,  and  fpent  mod 
part  of  the  night  in  the  (tudy  of  philofophy,  when  lie  was 
fatigued  amuling  himfelf  witli  reading  poetry  or  hiftory. 
He  was  never  feen  to  play  at  any  game,  or  to  partake  in 
any  diverfion.  He  was  extremely  fond  of  Ariftotle’s  works. 
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and  wrote  commentaries  upon  them  ;  whence  he  was  ftyl- 
cd  the  Commentator,  by  way  ot'  eminence.  He  wrote  many 
other  pieces  ;  among  them  a  work  on  the  Whole  Art  of 
Phytic  ;  an  Epitome  of  Ptolemy’s  Almageft,  which  VoL 
lius  dates  about  the  year  1149  ;  alfo  a  Treutife  of  Aftro- 
logy,  which  was  tranflated  into  Hebrew  by  R.  Jacob  Ben 
Samfon,  and  laid  to  be  extant  in  the  French  king’s  library. 
He  wrote  alfo  feveral  poems,  and  many  amorous  verfes, 
but  thefe  laft  he  threw  into  the  fire  when  he  grew  old. 
His  other  poems  are  loft,  except  a  final!  piece,  in  which 
he  fays,  “  that,  when  he  was  young,  he  adted  againft  Iris 
reafon;  but  that,  when  he  was  in  years,  he  followed  its  dic¬ 
tates;”  upon  which  he  utters  his  wifti,  “Would  to  God 
t  had  been  born  old,  and  that  in  my  youth  1  had  been  in 
a  ftate  of  perfection!”  As  to  religion,  his  opinions  were, 
that  Chriftianiry  is  abfurd  ;  Judaifm,  the  religion  of  chil¬ 
dren  ;  Mahometanifm,  the  religion  of  fwine. 

AVER'ROISTS,  a  feet  of  peripatetic  philofophers, 
who  appeared  in  Italy  fome  time  before  the  reftoration  of 
learning,  and  attacked  the  immortality  of  the  foul.  They 
took  their  denomination  from  Averroes,  the  celebrated 
interpreter  of  Ariftotle,  from  whom  they  borrowed  their 
diftinguifliing  dodtrine.  The  Averroifts,  who  held  the  foul 
was  mortal,  according  to  reafon  or  philofophv,  yet  pre¬ 
tended  to  fubmit  to  the  Chriftian  theology,  which  declares 
it  immortal.  But  the  diftindtion  was  held  fufpicious;  and 
this  divorce  of  faith  from  reafon  was  rejedled  by  the  doc¬ 
tors  of  that  time,  and  condemned  by  the  laft  council  of 
the  Lateran  under  Leo  X. 

AVERRUN'CATF,,  a.  a.  \_averrunco,  Lat.  ]  To  root 
up  ;  to  tear  up  by  the  roots. 

AVERRUNC  A'TION,yi  Act  of  rooting  up  any  thing. 

AVERRUN'CI  (dei),  certain  gods,  whole  bulinefs  it 
was,  according  to  the  pagan  theology,  to  avert  misfor¬ 
tunes.  Apollo  and  Hercules  were  of  the  number  of  thefe 
gods  among  the  Greeks  ;  and  Caftor  and  Pollux  among 
the  Romans. 

AVERS  A'TION,_/l  [from  averfor,  Lat.]  Hatred  ;  ab¬ 
horrence  ;  turning  away  with  deteftation. — Hatred  is  the 
paftion  of  defiance,  and  there  is  a  kind  of  averfation  and 
hoftility  included  in  its  ellence.  South. — It  is  moll  properly 
tiled  with  from  before  the  object  of  hate. — There  was  a 
ftiff  averfation  in  my  lord  of  Elfex  from  applying  himfelf 
to  the  earl  of  Leicefter.  Wotton. — Sometimes  with  to-,  lefs 
properly. — There  is  fuch  a  general  averfation  in  human 
nature  to  contempt,  that  there  is  fcarce  any  thing  more 
exafperating.  I  will  not  deny,  but  the  excefs  of  the  aver, 
fation  may  be  levelled  againft  pride.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 
— Sometimes,  very  improperly,  with  towards. — A  natural 
a«d  fecret  hatred  and  averfation  towards  lociety,  in  any 
man,  hath  fomewhat  of  the  favage  beaft.  Bacon. 

AVER'SE,  adj.  \_averfus ,  Lat.]  Malign;  not  favour¬ 
able  ;  having  fuch  a  hatred  as  to  turn  away. 

Their  courage  languilli’d  as  their  hopes  decay’d, 

And  Pallas,  now  averfe ,  refus’d  her  aid.  Dryden. 

Not  pleafed  with  ;  unwilling  to. 

Has  thy  uncertain  bofom  ever  drove 
With  the  firft  tumults  of  a  real  love  ? 

Haft  thou  now  dreaded  and  now  blefs’d  his  fvvay. 

By  turns  averfe  and  joyful  to  obey  ?  Prior. 

It  has  mod  properly  from  before  the  objeft  of  averfion. 
— Laws  politic  are  never  framed  as  they  ftiould  be,  unlefs 
prefuming  the  will  of  man  to  be  inwardly  obftinate,  re¬ 
bellious,  and  averfe  from  all  obedience  unto  the  facred  laws 
©f  his  nature.  Hooker. 

Thefe  cares  alone  her  virgin  bread  employ, 

Averfe  from  Venus  and  the  nuptial  joy.  Pope . 

Very  frequently,  but  improperly  to. — He  had,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  been  very  averfe  to  any  advice  of 
the  privy  council.  Clarendon. 

AVERSE'LY,  adv.  Unwillingly;  backwardly. — Not 
only  they  want  thofe  parts  of  fecretion,  but  it  is  emitted 
«t rjely,  or  backward,  by  both  fexes.  Brown , 
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AVERSE'NESS,  f.  Unwillingnefs ;  backwardnefs. — 
*The  corruption  of  man  is  in  nothing  more  manifeft,  than 
in  his  averfnefs  to  entertain  any  friend  (hip  or  familiarity 
with  God.  Alterbury. 

AVER'SION,y!  \_averfon ,  Fr.  averfo,  Lat.]  Hatred  ; 
diflike  ;  deteftation  ;  Inch  as  turns  away  from  the  object . 

It  is  tiled  mod  properly  with  from  before  the  objedt  of 
hate. — They  had  an  inward  averfion  from  it,  and  were  re- 
folved  to  prevent  it  by  all  pollible  means.  Clarendon.— 
Sometimes,  lefs  properly,  with  to.  — A  freeholder  is  bred 
with  an  averfion  to  [objection.  Addifon. — Sometimes  with 
for. — This  averfion  of  the  people  for  the  late  proceedings 
of  the  commons,  might  be  improved  to  good  tiles.  Swift. 

• — Sometimes,  very  improperly,  with  towards. — His  aver, 
fon  towards  the  houfe  of  York  was  fo  predominant,  as  it 
found  place  not  only  in  his  councils  but  in  his  bed.  Bacoif. 
— The  caufe  of  a-verfton. 

AVER'SO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  country  of  Lavona,  built  by  the  Normans,  the  fee  of 
a  bifhop,  luftVagan  of  the  archbilhop  of  Naples,  ten  miles 
north  of  Naples. 

A'VERSPER.G,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Carniola,  ele¬ 
ven  miles  north-eaft  of  Cirknitz. 

To  AVERT',  v.  a.  faverto,  Lat.]  To  turn  afide  ;  to 
turn  off;  to  caufe  to  diilike. — When  people  began  to  efpy 
the  falfehood  of  oracles,  whereupon  all  gentility  was 
built,  their  hearts  were  utterly  averted  from  it.  Hooker. — 
To  put  by,  as  a  calamity. — Thefe  affections  earneftly  fix 
our  minds  on  God,  and  forcibly  avert  from. us  thofe  things 
which  are  difplealing  to  him,  and  contrary  to  religion.  Spratt. 
Through  threaten’d  lands  they  wild  deftrudtion  throw. 
Till  ardent  prayer  averts  the  public  woe.  Prior. 

AVERT1',  adj:  In  horfemanlhip,  is  applied  to  a  regular 
ftep  or  motion  enjoined  in  the  leftbns.  In  this  fenfe,  they 
fay  pas  averte,  fometimes  pas  ecoute,  and  pas  d’ecole,  w  hich 
all  denote  the  fame.  The  word  is  mere  French,  and  fig- 
nifies  advifed. 

AVER'TO,  a  filial!  iflapd  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  near 
the  coaft  of  Friuli.  Lat.  45.  46.  N.  Ion.  31.  18.  E.  Ferro. 

AYES,  one  of  the  Carribbee  iflands,  451  miles  Couth 
of  Porto  Rico,  with  a  good  harbour  for  careening  of  fhips. 
It  is  fo  called  from  the  great  number  of  birds  that  frequent 
it.  There  is  another  of  the  fame  name  lying  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  this,  in  lat.  15.  a.  N.  and  a  third  near  tl\e  eaftern 
coaft  of  Newfoundland,  in  lat.  50.  5.  N. 

Aves,  Birds ,  the  name  of  Linnaeus’s  fecond  clafs  of 
animals.  See  Zoology,  and  Ornithology'. 

AVE'SA,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  runs  into  the  Adri¬ 
atic,  near  Rimini. 

A'VESBURY  (Robert),  an  Eiiglifti  hiftorian,  of  whom 
little  more  is  known  than  that  he  was  keeper  of  the  regiftry 
of  the  court  of  Canterbury  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
and  confequently  that  he  lived  in  tiie  14th  century.  He 
wrote  Memorabilia  gejta  magnifici  regis  Anglia  domini  Edwardi 
111.  This  hiftory  ends  with  the  battle  of  Poiftiers,  about 
the  year  13 56.  It  continued  in  manufeript  till  the  year 
1720,  when  it  was  printed  by  the  induftrious  Thomas 
Hearne  at  Oxford,  from  a  manufeript  belonging  to  Sir 
Thomas  Seabright.  It  is  now  become  very  fcarce. 

AVE'SNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Straits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftriet  of  St.  Pol,  three  leagues  weft  of  Arras. 

AVE'SNES,  a  ftrong  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  tile  north,  and  principal  place  of  a  diftrici.  It  is 
fituated  in  Hainault,  on  the  fmall  river  Hcfpre,  and  was 
ceded  to  France  by  the  Spaniards,  in  1659.  The  fortifi¬ 
cations  were  repaired  by  Vauban :  two  ports  fouth  of  Mau- 
beuge,  feven  eaft  of  Cambray,  and  twenty-four  and  a 
half  north-north-eaft  of  Paris.  Lat.  50.  7.  N.  Ion.  21.  34. 
E.  Ferro. 

AVEZZA'NO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Italy,  in  the  far¬ 
ther  Abruzzo.  It  is  built  in  an  almoft  imperceptible  de¬ 
clivity,  one  mile  from  the  lake  of  Celano,  to  which  an 
avenue  of  poplars  leads  from  the  baronial  caftle.  This 
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edifice  (lands  at  a  little  difiance  from  the  town,  is  fquare, 
and  flanked  with  towers  ;  it  was  eredted  by  Virgino  Or- 
fini,  to  which  family  this  and  many  other  great  lordfhips 
belonged,  before  they  were  wrefted  from  them  in  the  ci¬ 
vil  war,  and  transferred  to  the  Colonnas. 

AUF,/  [of  alf,  Dut.]  A  fool,  or  filly  fellow. 

AUFE'DO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra,  twenty-one  miles  weft- 
fiouth-weft  of  Aqnila. 

AUFFAY',  a  town  of  France  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Seine,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift 
of  Dieppe,  fix  leagues  north  of  Rouen. 

AUFNAY',  an  ifland  of  Swifferland,  in  the  lake  of 
Zurich  ;  it  is  final  1,  but  contains  two  churches. 

AU'GA,  daughter  of  Aleus  king  of  Tegea,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  cohabited  with  Hercules,  went  into  the  wood  to  be  de¬ 
livered  of  Telephus.  This  prince,  being  grown  up,  was 
preferred  in  the  court  of  Teutoras,  king  of  Myfia,  where 
Auga  had  taken  refuge  to  avoid  her  father’s  anger.  Tele¬ 
phus  obtained  his  mother  of  the  king,  with  a  defign  to 
marry  her,  not  knowing  who  file  was;  but,  on  their  going 
to  be  united,  the  fudden  appearance  of  an  enormous  fer- 
pent  feparated  the  two  lovers.  Auga,  imploring  the  aflif- 
tance  of  Hercules,  was  foon  informed  that  Telephus  was 
her  own  fon. 

AU'GEAS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  was  king  of  K1  is,  and 
particularly  famed  for  his  liable,  which  contained  3000 
oxen,  and  had  not  been  cleaned  for  thirty  years.  Hercules 
was  defired  to  clear  away  the  filth  from  this  liable  in  one 
day  ;  and  Augeas  promifed,  if  he  performed  it,  to  give 
him  a  tenth  part  of  the  cattle.  This  talk  Hercules  is  faid 
to  have  executed  by  turning  the  courfe  of  the  river  Al- 
plieus  through  the  liable;  when,  Augeus  refuting  to  Hand 
by  his  engagement,  Hercules  flew  him  with  his  arrows, 
and  gave  his  kingdom  to  Phyleus  his  fon,  who  had  lhewn 
an  abhorrence  to  his  father’s  infincerity. 

AU'GER,  or  AuGRE,yi  {.eager,  Dut.]  A  carpenter’s 
tool  to  bore  holes  with. 

AU'GER-HOLE,_/l  A  hole  made  by  boring  with  an 
auger  ;  proverbially  a  narrow  fpace. 

What  fhould  be  fpoken  here, 

Where  our  fate,  hid  w  ithin  an  auger-hole, 

May  rufh  and  feize  us.  Shakefpeare. 

AUGHT,  pr.  [ auhe ,  awhe,  Sax.]  It  is  fometimes,  im¬ 
properly,  written  ought.']  Anything. 

But  go,  my  fon,  and  fee  if  aught  be  wanting 
Among  my  father’s  friends.  AddLifon. 

AU'GICOURT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Saone,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dil- 
trift  of  Juflay,  fourleaguesand  a  half  north-weft  of  Vefoul. 

AU'GITES,  f.  [from  ocvu,  to  fhine.]  A  precious  (lone 
of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  exceedingly  refplendent. 

To  AUGMENT',  v.  a.  {augmenter,  Fr.]  To  increafe  ; 
to  make  bigger,  or  more. — Rivers  have  dreams  added  to 
them  in  their  paflage,  which  enlarge  and  augment  them. 
Hale. 

To  Augment,  v.  n.  To  increafe  ;  to  grow  bigger. 
The  winds  redouble,  and  the  rains  augment , 

The  waves  on  heaps  are  dalh’d.  Dryden. 

Aug'ment  ,/i  {augmcntum,'LnX.']  Increafe;  quantity  gain¬ 
ed. — You  (hall  find  this  augment  of  the  tree  to  be  without 
the  diminution  of  one  drachm  of  the  earth.  Walton. — 
State  of  increafe. — Difcutients  are  improper  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  inflammations  ;  but  proper,  when  mixed  with  re¬ 
pellents,  in  the  augment.  Wijcman. 

AUGMENTATION,/.  The  aft  of  increafing  or  mak¬ 
ing  bigger. — T’nofe  who  would  be  zealous  againft  the  re¬ 
gular  troops  after  a  peace,  will  promote  an  augmentation  of 
thofe  on  foot.  Addifon. — The  ftate  of  being  made  bigger. 

. — What  modifications  of  matter  can  make  one  embryo  ca¬ 
pable  of  (0  prodigioufly  vaft  augmentation,  while  another 
is  confined  to  the  minutenefs  of  an  infedt  i  Bentley. — The 
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thing  added,  by  which  another  is  made  bigger. — By  being 
glorified,  it  does  not  mean  that  he  doth  receive  any  aug - 
mentation  of  glory  at  our  hands  ;  but  his  name  we  glorify, 
when  we  teftify  our  acknowledgement  of  his  glory.  Hooker. 

Augmentation,/  In  heraldry,  are  additional  charges 
to  a  coat-armour,  frequently  given  as  particular  marks  of 
honour,  and  generally  borne  either  in  the  efcutcheon  or  a 
conton ;  as  have  all  the  baronets  of  England,  who  have 
borne  the  arms  of  the  province  of  Ulfter  in  Ireland. 

Augmentation-Court,  was  the  name  of  a  court 
erected  by  Hen.  VIII.  for  determining  fuitsand  controver- 
fies  relating  to  monafteries  and  abbey-lands.  The  intent 
of  which  court  was,  that  the  king  might  be  jnfily  dealt 
with  touching  the  profits  of  fuch  religious  houfes  as  were 
given  to  him  by  act  of  parliament.  It  took  its  name  from 
the  augmentation  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  by  the 
fuppreilion  of  religious  houfes.  And  the  office  of  aug¬ 
mentation,  which  hath  many  curious  records,  remains  to 
this  day,  though  the  court  hath  long  fince  been  diffolved. 

AUGMEN'TUM,  J\  In  grammar,  an  addition  made 
in  certain  tenfes  of  Greek  verfes,  by  increafing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fyllables. 

AUGOX'AS,  a  frnall  ifland  of  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of 
Mozambique. 

AUGS'BURG,  or  Ausburg,  an  imperial  city  of  Ger¬ 
many,  fituated  in  a  fertile  and  delightful  plain,  between 
the  rivers  Lech  and  Wertach,  which  unite  not  far  from 
it  ;  it  is  furrounded  with  ramparts,  walls,  and  ditches. 
It  is  the  fee  of  a  biftiop,  fuffragan  of  the  archbifiiop  of 
Mentz.  Befides  the  cathedral,  it  has  fix  Roman  Catholic 
parifh  churches,  and  as  many  Lutheran.  There  are  feveral 
hofpitals,  and  other  charitable  foundations  :  the  burghers 
are  computed  to  be  fix  thoufand.  The  magiftracy  confifts 
of  forty-five,  of  whom  thirty-one  are  patricians,  four  re¬ 
lated  to  patricians  by  marriage,  five  merchants,  and  five 
tradefmen  ;  the  council  is  formed  of  an  equal  number  of 
Lutherans  and  Roman  Catholics.  L'he  trade  of  Augftnirg 
was  once  very  great,  and  is  now  confiderable.  In  the  diet 
of  the  empire,  it  poflefles  the  fecond  place  of  the  impe¬ 
rial  cities  of  Swabia,  and  is  affefled  in  the  matricula  at 
507  rixdollars,  twenty  kruitzers  and  a  half.  In  the  year 
1703  and  1704,  it  fuffered  much  by  the  Bavarians  and  the 
French.  The  biftiop  is  a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  fits 
and  votes  in  the  college  of  princes,  betwixt  the  bifhops  of 
Conftance  and  Hildeftieim  ;  his  revenue  is  eftimated  at 
100,000  rix-dollors.  The  territory  belonging  to  the  bi- 
(liopric  lies  fcattered  between  the  rivers  Lech,  Iler,  and 
Danube.  The  biftiop  holds  his  court  at  Augfburg,  but 
his  principal  refidence  is  at  Dillingen.  Many  of  the 
churches  of  Auglburg  are  (lately,  and  adorned  with  cu¬ 
rious  vorkmanfiiip  and  paintings.  Its  magnificent  town- 
houfe  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  Amfterdam,  being  a  vaft 
fquare  (tone  building,  with  a  marble  portico  ;  the  great 
portal  is  alfo  of  a  very  beautiful  red  marble,  over  which 
is  a  balcony  of  the  fame  colour,  fupported  by  two  pillars 
of  white  marble.  In  the  fquare,  near  the  town-houfe,  is 
the  fountain  of  Auguftus,  which  is  a  marble  bafon,  fur- 
rounded  with  iron  balluftrades  finely  wrought:  at  the  cor¬ 
ners  are  four  brafs  ftatues  as  large  as  life  ;  in  the  middle 
of  the  bafon  is  a  pedeftal,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  four 
large  fphinxes  fquirting  water  out  of  their  breads ;  a  lit¬ 
tle  above  thefe  are  four  infants  holding  four  dolphins  in 
their  arms  which  pour  water  out  of  their  mouths  ;  and 
over  thefe  infants  are  feftoons  and  pine-apples,  all  of  brafs; 
upon  the  pedeftal  is  the  ftatue  of  Auguftus  Ciefar,  as  large 
as  life.  The  fountain  of  Hercules  is  a  hexagon  bafon, 
with  feveral  brafs  figures,  particularly  Hercules  engaging 
the  hydra.  Another  curiofity  is  the  fecret  gate,  which 
was  contrived  to  let  perfons  in  and  out  in  time  of  war  :  it 
has  fo  many  engines  and  divifions  with  gates  and  keys, 
and  apartments  for  guards  at  fome  diftance  from  each  other, 
where  paffengers  are  examined,  that  it  is  impollible  for 
the  town  to  be  furprifed  this  way  ;  the  gates  are  bolted 
and  unbolted,  opened  and  (hut,  by  unfeen  operators,  info- 
much  that  it  looks  like  enchantment.  The  water-towers 
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arc  alfo  very  curious,  of  which  there  are  three  fcated  on 
■a  branch  of  the  l  iver  Lech,  which  runs  through  the  city 
in  fucli  a  torrent  as  to  drive  many  mills,  which  work  a 
number  of  pumps  that  raife  the  water  in  large  leaden 
pipes  to  the  tops  of  the  towers;  one  of  thefe  fends  water 
to  the  public  fountains,  and  the  relt  to  near  1000  houfes 
in  the  city. 

The  Lutherans  have  a  college  here,  which  is  a  vaft 
fquare  building,  with  rooms  for  feven  different  clafies,  a 
hall  for  public  deputations,  and  a  theatre  for  dramatic 
reprefentations.  The  inhabitants  confider  Auguftus  Cae- 
far  as  the  founder  of  the  place;  it  is  true,  that  emperor 
fent  a  colony  there ;  but  the  town  was  already  founded, 
though  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Augujia  Vindclicorum.  Augf- 
burgh,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  oldeft  towns  in  Germany,  and 
remarkable  for  the  many  important  diets  of  the  empire 
held  here.  In  952,  its  council  confirmed  the  order  for  the 
celibacy  of  priells;  in  1530,  the  confeflion  of  faith  of  the 
Proteftants  was  laid  before  the  emperor  and  other  eflates 
of  Germany  at  this  place;  and  here,  in  1555,  was  figned 
the  famous  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  religious  liberty  was 
fecured  to  Germany. 

This  city,  which  is  nine  miles  and  a  half  in  circumfe¬ 
rence,  contains,  according  to  Mr.  Riefbeck,  30,000  inha¬ 
bitants :  but  Mr.  Nicolai  makes  them  about  35,000,  ar.u 
fays  there  are  28,000  houfes.  Augfburg  is  thirty-five 
miles  north-weft  of  Munich.  Lat.48.2i.N.  Ion.  28.31. 
E.  Ferro. 

Augsburg  Confession,  a  celebrated  confeflion  of 
faith  drawn  up  by  Luther  and  Melan&hon,  on  behalf  of 
themfelves  and  other  ancient  reformers,  and  prefented  in 
1530  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  at  the  diet  of  Augfburg, 
in  the  name  of  the  evangelic  body.  This  confeflion  con¬ 
tains  twenty-eight  chapters;  of  which  the  greateft  part  is 
employed  in  repref'enting,  xvith  perfpicuity  and  truth,  the 
religious  opinions  of  the  Proteftants,  and  the  reft  in  point¬ 
ing  out  the  errors  and  abufes  that  occafioned  their  repara¬ 
tion  from  the  church  of  Rome. 

AUGST,  a  village  of  Swiderland,  near  the  Rhine,  Once 
a  celebrated,  city,  called  Ausvlla  Rauracorum  :  two  leagues 
below  Bafle. 

AU'GUR,/!  [augur,  Lat.]  One  who  pretends  to  predidt 
by  omens,  as  by  the  flight  of  birds,  &c. 

At  Rome  there  was  a  college  or  community  of  augurs, 
conlifting  originally  of  three  members  with  refpedl  to  the 
three  Luceres,  Rhamnenfes,  and  Tatienfes :  afterwards 
the  number  was  increafed  to  nine,  four  of  whom  were  pa¬ 
tricians  and  five  plebeians.  They  bore  an  augural  ftaflf  or 
wand,  as  the  enfign  of  their  authority ;  and  their  dignity 
was  fo  much  refpedted,  that  they  were  never  depofed,  nor 
any  fubftituted  in  their  place,  though  they  fnould  be  con- 
vitfted  of  the  moft  enormous  crimes. 

To  Augur,  v.  n.  To  guefs;  to  conjedhire  by  figns : 

The  people  love  me,  and  the  fea  is  mine, 

My  powr’s  a  crefcent,  and  my  aug'ring  hope 

Says  it  will  come  to  the  full.  Shakefpeare. 

My  aug'ring  mind  allures  the  fame  fuccefs.  Drydcn. 

AU'GURAL,  adj.  Something  relating  to  the  augurs. 
The  augural  inftmments  are  reprelented  on  feveral  an¬ 
cient  medals.  The  augurq.1  J 'upper  was  that  given  by  a 
prieft  on  his  firft  admiliion  into  the  order,  called  alfo  by 
Varro  adjicialis.  Augural  books ,  were  thofe  wherein  the 
difeipline  and  rules  of  augury  were  laid  down. 

AlJGURA'LE,yi  The  place  in  a  camp  where  the  ge¬ 
neral  took  aufpicia.  This  anfwered  to  the  auguratorium  in 
the  city. 

Aug  urale  is  alfo  ufed  in  Seneca  for  the  enfign  or  badge 
of  an  augur,  as  the  lituus. 

To  AU'GURATE,  v.  n.  [ auguror,  Lat.]  To  judge  by 
augury. 

AUGUR  A'TION,/!  The  practice  of  augury,  or  of 
foretelling  by  events  and  prodigies. 

AUGURATO'RlUM,yi  A  building  on  the  Palatine 
mount,  where  public  auguries  were  taken. 
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ALr'GURER,yi  The  fame  with  Augur. 
AUGU'RIAL,  adj.  Relating  to  augury.- — On  this  foun¬ 
dation  were  built  the  conclulions  of  foothfayers,  in  their 
augurial  and  tripudiary  divinations.  Brown. 

To  AU'GURISE,  v.n.  To  pradtife  divination  by  augury. 
AUGURIS'TA,yi  [from  auguro,  Lat.  to  foretel.]  A 
perfon  who  who  by  fuperftitious  figns  foretels  the  event 
of  difeafes. 

AU'GUROUS,  ad).  Predicting;  prefeient;  foreboding. 
AU'GURY,  f.  [ augurium ,  Lat.]  The  act  of  prognefti- 
cating  by  omens  or  prodigies : 

Thy  face  and  thy  behaviour. 

Which,  if  my  augury  deceive  me  not, 

Witnefs  good  breeding.  Shakefpeare. 

An  omen  or  prediction  : 

The  pow’rs  we  both  invoke 
To  you,  and  yours,  and  mine,  propitious  be, 

And  firm  our  purpofe  with  an  augury.  Dryden. 

AUGUST',  adj.  [auguftus,  Lat.]  Great;  grand;  royal; 
magnificent;  awful. — There  is  nothing  fo  contemptible, 
but  antiquity  can  render  it  augujl  and  excellent.  Glanville. 

Au'gust ,f.  The  eighth  month  of  the  year,  contain¬ 
ing  thirty-one  days.  In  the  ancient  Roman  calendar  this 
was  called  fexlilis,  as  being  the  fixth  month  from  March, 
with  which  their  year  began  ;  but  changed  to  its  prefent 
name  by  the  emperor  Auguftus,  calling  it  after  his  own 
name  on  account  of  his  having  obtained  many  victories 
and  honours  in  that  month. 

August  is  painted  like  a  young  man,  with  a  fierce 
countenance,  drefled  in  a  flame-coloured  robe,  having  his 
head  adorned  with  a  garland  of  wheat,  and  having  a  baf- 
ket  of  fu miner  fruit  on  his  arm,  a  fickle  at  his  belt,  and 
bearing  a  victim. 

AUGUS'TA,  the  capital  town,  and  prefent  feat  of  go¬ 
vernment,  of  the  ftate  of  Georgia,  in  North  America.  It 
ftands  on  the  fouth-weft  bank  of  the  Savannah  river,  which 
is  here  about  five  hundred  yards  wide,  about  144  miles 
from  the  fea,  and  127  north- weft  from  Savannah.  The 
town,  which  fo  recently  as  1782  contained  but.  three  or 
four  houfes,  is  now  a  very  populous  place.  It  is  (ituated 
in  a  large  plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  firft  falls  in  the  river, 
which  in  a  dry  feafon  are  four  or  five  feet  in  height;  and, 
as  it  enjoys  the  beft  foil,  and  a  central  (ituation,  it  advan¬ 
ces  rapidly  in  its  trade  and  commerce. 

Augusta,  a  county  of  Virginia,  in  North  America, 
which  fent  1375  men  to  the  national  militia  in  1781. 

Augusta,  or  Austa,  an  ifland  in  the  Adriatic  fea  on 
the  coaft  of  Dalmatia,  near  Ragufa.  Lat.  42.  35.  N.  Ion. 
17. 50.  E. 

Augusta  Auscio'rum,  a  town  of  Aquitania,  fo  na¬ 
med  in  compliment  to  Auguftus,  being  originally  called 
C/imberrum,  which  name  it  afterwards  refumed.  In  the 
middle  age,  it  took  the  name  of  the  people,  AuJ'ci-,  and  is 
now  called  Auch. 

Augusta  Emeri'ta,  a  town  of  Lufitania,  on  the  ri¬ 
ver  Anas,  the  capital  of  the  province;  a  colony  of  the 
Emeriti,  or  fuch  foldiers  as  had  ferved  out  their  legal  time, 
were  men  of  experience,  or  had  received  marks  of  favour. 
The  colony  was  founded  by  Auguftus  ;  and  is  now  called 
Merida,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  Eftremadura,  on  the  river  Gua- 
diana. 

Augusta  Pr^jto'ria,  a  town  and  colony  of  Gallia 
Cifalpina,  and  capital  of  the  Salaffi;  feated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps  Graiae  on  the  Duria.  Now  Aoujte  in  Piedmont. 

Augusta  Rauraco'rum,  a  town  of  Gallia  Belgica; 
now  a  fmall  village  called  Augf. 

Augusta  Suesso'num,  a  towm  of  Gallia  Belgica,  on 
the  Axona;  fo  called  from  Auguftus,  and  with  great  pro¬ 
bability  fuppofed  to  be  the  Noviodunum  Suelibnum  of 
Ctefar.  Now  SoiJJvns,  on  the  river  Aifne,  in  France. 

Augusta  Taurino'rum,  a  town  of  the  Taurini  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps  where  the  Duria  Minor  falls  into  the 
Po  ;  now  Turin,  the  capital  of  Piedmont. 
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Augusta  Tre'ba,  a  town  of  the  j'Equi,  near  the 
fprings  of  the  river  Anio  in  Italy  ;  now  Trcvi,  in  Umbria, 
or  in  the  eaft  of  the  Campagnu  di  Roma. 

Augusta  Treviro'rum,  a  town  of  the  Treviri,  a 
people  inhabiting  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Meufe,  but 
elpecially  about  the  Mofeile  ;  now  Triers,  or  Treves ,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine  on  the  Mofeile. 

Augusta  Vekdelxco'rum,  a  town  of  the  Licateson 
the  Licus;  called  by  Tacitus  a  noble  colony  of  Rhcelia\ 
now  Augsburgk,  capital  of  Suabia. 

Augusta  Histo'ria,  is  the  hiftory  of  the  Roman 
emperors  from  the  time  of  Adrian  to  Carinus,  that  is, 
from  the  year  of  our  Lord  15 7  to  285,  compofed  by  lix 
Latin  writers,  JE\.  Spartianus,  Julius  Capitolinus,  TEA. 
Lampridius,  Vulcatius  Gallicanus,  Trebellius  Pollio,  and 
Flavius  Vopifcus. 

AUGUST A'LES,yi  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  epithet  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  flamens  or  priefls  appointed  to  facrifice  to  A11- 
guftus  after  his  deification  ;  and  alfo  to  the  ludi  or  games 
celebrated  in  honour  of  the  fame  prince  on  the  fourth  of 
the  ides  of  Odtober. 

AUGUST A'Ll  A,  f.  a  feftival  inftituted  by  the  Romans 
in  honour  of  Augufttis  Ctefar,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  af¬ 
ter  having  fettled  peace  in  Sicily,  Greece,  Syria,  Alia,  and 
Parthia  ;  on  which  occafion  they  likewife  built  an  altar  to 
him,  inferibed  Fortunes  rcduci. 

AUGUSTA'LIS  PR^FEC'TUS,  a  title  peculiar  to 
a  Roman  magiftrate  who  governed  Egypt,  with  a  power 
much  like  that  of  a  proconful  in  other  provinces. 

AUGUS'TENBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  county  of  Swartzburg:  three 
miles  eaft  of  Arnftadt. 

Aug ustenberg,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  duchy 
©f  Slefwick,  fix  miles  eaft  of  Sonderborg. 

AUGUS'TIN,  [ augujlinus ,  Lat.  majeftical,  royal.]  A 
proper  name  of  men. 

Augustin,  or  Austin,  'J  St.)  the  firft  archbiftiop  of 
Canterbury,  was  originally  a  monk  in  the  convent  of  St. 
Andrew  at  Rome,  and  educated  under  St.  Gregory,  after¬ 
wards  pope  Gregory  I.  by  whom  he  was  difpatched  into 
Britain,  with  forty  other  monks,  about  the  year  596,  to 
lonvert  the  Englifti-Saxons  to  Chriftianity.  They  landed 
in  the  i(le  of  Thanet ;  and,  having  lent  fome  French  in¬ 
terpreters  to  king  Ethclbert  with  an  account  of  their  er¬ 
rand,  the  king  gave  them  leave  to  convert  his  fubjefts, 
and  ailigned  their  place  of  refidence  at  Dorovernum,  fince 
called  Canterbury  ;  to  which  place  they  were  confined  till 
the  king  himfelf  was  converted,  whole  example  had  a 
powerful  influence  in  promoting  the  converfion  of  his  fub- 
jedts.  He  difpatched  a  prieft  and  a  monk  to  Rome,  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  pope  with  the  luccefs  of  his  million,  and  to  de¬ 
fire  his  refoiution  of  certain  queftions.  Thefe  men  brought 
back  with  them  a  pall,  and  leveral  books,  veftments,  uten- 
(ils,  and  ornaments,  for  the  churches.  His  holinefs,  by 
the  fame  melfengers,  gave  Auguftin  directions  concerning 
the  fettling  of  epifcopal  fees  in  Britain;  and  ordered  him 
not  to  pull  down  the  idol-temples,  but  to  convert  them  in¬ 
to  Chriftian  churches  ;  only  deltroying  the  idols,  and  fprink- 
ling  the  place  with  holy-water,  that  the  natives,  by  fre¬ 
quenting  the  temples  they  had  always  been  accuftomed  to, 
might  have  the  lefs  objeftion  to  the  Chriftian  faith.  Au¬ 
guftin  relided  principally  at  Canterbury,  which  thus  be¬ 
came  the  metropolitan  church  of  England;  and,  having 
eftablilhed  bifliops  in  feveral  cities,  he  died  on  the  26th  of 
May,  607.  The  feftival  of  St.  Auguftin  was  firft  injoined 
in  a  fynod  held  under  Cuthbert  archbilhop  of  Canterbury, 
and  afterwards  by  the  pope’s  bull  in  the  reign  of  Edvv.  III. 

AUGUS'TINE  (St.)  an  illuftrious  father  of  the  church, 
was  born  at  Thagafte,  a  city  of  Numidia,  011  the  13th  of 
November  354.  His  father,  a  burgefs  of  that  city,  was 
called  Patricius ;  and  his  mother,  Monica,  who  was  a  wo¬ 
man  of  great  virtue,  inftrmfted  him  in  the  principles  of 
the  Chriftian  religion.  In  his  early  youth  he  was  in  the 
rank  of  the  catechumens;  and,  falling  dangeroufly  ill, 
earneftly  defired  to  be  baptized ;  but,  the  violence  of  his 
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diftentper  ceafing,  his  baptifm  was  delayed.  His  father, 
who  was  not  yet  baptized,  made  him  ftudy  at  Thagafte, 
Madaura,  and  Carthage.  Auguftine,  having  read  Cice¬ 
ro’s  philofophy,  began  to  entertain  a  love  for  wifdom,  and 
applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Scriptures;  neverthe* 
lefs,  he  buffered  himfelf  to  be  feduced  by  the  Manicheans. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  returned  to  Thagafte,  taught 
grammar,  and  frequented  the  bar:  and  lie  afterwards 
taught  rhetoric  at  Carthage.  The  infolence  of  the  fcho- 
lars  at  Carthage  made  hint  refolve  to  go  to  Rome,  though 
againft  his  mother’s  will.  Here  alfo  lie  had  many  fcho- 
lars;  but,  difliking  them,  he  quitted  Rome,  and  fettled  at 
Milan,  .and  was  chofen  public  profelforof  rhetoric  in  that 
city.  Here  he  frequently  attended  the  fermons  of  St. 
Ambrofe,  which  determined  him  to  retract!  his  errors,  and 
quit  the  feet  of  the  Manicheans;  this  was  in  the  thirty- 
fecond  year  of  his  age.  In  the  vacation  of  the  year  386 
lie  retired  to  the  houfe  of  a  friend  named  Verecundus,  where 
he  ferioufly  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Chriftian 
religion,  in  order  to  prepare  himfelf  for  baptifm,  which 
he  received  at  Eafter  in  the  year  387.  Soon  after  this, 
his  mother  came  to  fee  him  at  Milan,  and  invited  him 
back  to  Carthage ;  but,  at  Qftia,  where  he  went  to  em¬ 
bark,  (lie  died.  He  arrived  in  Africa  about  the  end  of 
the  year  388;  and,  having  obtained  a  garden-plot  without 
the  walls  of  the  city  of  Hippo,  he  alfociated  with  eleven 
other  perfons  of  eminent  fantbity,  who  diftinguifhed  them- 
felves  by  wearing  leathern  girdles,  and  by  leading  a  mo¬ 
nadic  life,  for  the  fpace  of  three  years,  exercifing  them- 
felves  in  fading,  prayer,  ftudy,  and  meditation.  From 
hence  fprung  up  the  Auguftine  friars,  or  eremites  of  St. 
Auguftine,  being  the  firft  order  of  mendicants;  thofe  of 
St.  Jerome,  the  Carmelites,  and  others,  being  but  branch¬ 
es  of  that  of  St.  Auguftine.  About  this  time,  Valerius 
bifhop  of  Hippo  ordained  him  prieft:  neverthelefs,  he 
continued  to  relide  in  his  little  monaftery,  with  his  bre¬ 
thren,  who,  renouncing  all  property,  poftefted  their  goods 
in  common.  Two  years  after,  Valerius,  fearing  he  might 
be  preferred  to  be  bifhop  of  another  church,  appointed 
him  his  coajutor  or  colleague,  and  caufed  him  to  be  or¬ 
dained  biihop  of  Hippo.  St.  Auguftine  died  the  28th  of 
Auguft,  430,  aged  feventy-lix,  having  had  the  misfortune 
to  fee  his  country  invaded  by  the  Vandals,  and  the  city 
where  he  was  biihop  befieged  for  feven  months.  The 
works  of  St.  Auguftine  make  ten  volumes  :  the  bed  edi¬ 
tion  is  that  of  Maurin,  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1700.  They 
are  but  little  read  at  this  time,  except  by  the  clergy  of  the 
Greek  church,  and  in  the  Spanilh  univerfities. 

Augustine  (St.)  a  fort  and  town  of  North  America, 
on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Cape  Florida,  lituated  in  lat.  30.  o.  N. 
Ion.  81.  10.  W.  This  colony  was  fettled  by  the  Spaniards; 
who  w’ere  fcarcely  eftablilhed  when  they  were  attacked 
by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  1586,  who  reduced  and  pilla¬ 
ged  the  fort  and  town  adjacent.  In  1665,  it  met  a  fimi- 
lar  fate,  being  attacked  by  captain  Davis  at  the  head  of  a 
confiderable  company  of  buccaneers.  In  1702  an  attempt 
was  made  by  colonel  More  to  annex  St.  Auguftine  to  the 
Britilh  dominions.  He  inverted  it  with  500  Englifh  and 
700  Indians;  which  fmall  force  would  have  been  fuffici- 
ent  to  reduce  the  place,  had  not  fuccours  arrived  when  it 
was  on  the  point  of  furrendering.  Even  then,  it  is  thought 
that  he  might  have  defeated  the  reinforcement ;  but  he 
chofe  to  raife  the  liege,  and  retire  with  precipitation.  In 
1740,  another  unfuccefsful  attempt  was  made  on  this  fort 
by  general  Oglethorpe  :  it  was,  however,  together  with 
the  whole  country  of  Florida,  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by 
the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763  ;  but  has  fince  been  reftored  to 
Spain  by  the  treaty  of  1783.  The  town  of  St.  Auguftine 
runs  along  the  ftiore,  and  is  of  an  oblong  form,  divided 
by  four  regular  ftreets,  croffing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
At  the  entrance  into  the  harbour  are  the  north  and  fouth 
breakers,  forming  two  channels,  whole  bars,  at  low  tides, 
have  eight  feet  water. 

Augustine,  a  cape  of  South  America.  Lat.8.30.S. 
Ion.  35.  4.  W. 

AUGUS'TINS, 
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AUGUS'TINS,  or  Aucusti'nians,  an  order  of  re- 
Jigious;  thus  called  from  St.  Auguftin,  whole  rule  they 
obferve.  The  Auguftins,  popularly  alfo  called  Auftin 
friars,  were  originally  hermits,  whom  pope  Alexander  IV. 
fir  It  congregated  into  one  body,  under  their  general  Lan- 
franc,  in  1236.  Soon  after  their  inftitution,  this  order  was 
brought  into  England,  where  they  had  about  thirty-two 
houfes  at  the  time  of  their  fuppreffion.  The  A  ugh  ft  ins 
are  clothed  in  black,  and  make  one  of  the  four  orders  of 
mendicants.  From  thefe  arofe  a  reform,  under  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  barc-foot  Augujlins,  or  minor  els,  or  friars  minor. 
There  are  alio  canons  regular  of  St.  Auguftin,  who  are 
clothed  in  white,  excepting  their  cope,  which  is  black. 
Before  the  French  revolution,  they  were  known  at  Paris 
under  the  denomination  of  religious  of  Genevieve;  that 
abbey  being  the  chief  of  the  order.  There  are  alio  nuns 
and  canonelfes,  who  obferve  the  rules  of  St.  Auguftin. 

AUGUSTI'NI ANS,  are  thole  divines  who  maintain, 
on  the  authority  of  St.  Auguftin,  that  grace  is  effectual 
from  its  nature,  abfolutely  and  morally,  and  not  relatively 
and  gradually.  They  are  divided  into  rigid  and  relaxed, 
and  hold  that  the  gates  of  heaven  are  Unit  till  the  day  of 
judgment  or  general  refurredtion. 

AUGUST'NESS,y.  Elevation  of  look  ;  dignity  ;  lofti- 
riefs  of  mien  or  afpedt. 

AUGUSTOBO'NA,  a  city  of  the  Tricaflers  in  ancient 
Gaul,  from  whom  it  was  afterwards  called  Tricajfes,  and 
Trecajfx-,  and  (till  farther  corrupted  to  Thracce,  or  Treci-, 
whence  the  name  Troyes,  in  Champaigne,  on  the  Seine. 

AUGUSTODU'NUM,  the  capital  of  the  Aidui,  where 
there  was  a  famous  academy  or  fchool  for  the  education 
of  youth  ;  now  Autun ,  in  Burgundy. 

AUGUSTO'MAGUS,  an  ancient  town  of  Gallia  Bel- 
gica;  now  Sentis,  in  the  file  of  France. 

AUGUSTORI'TUM,  according  to  fome  authors,  the 
capital  of  the  Pidtones,  afterwards  called  Pidtavi ;  now 
PoiEliers.  But  by  Antonine’s  Itinerary  from  Burdigala  to 
Argantomagus  (or  Argenton  as  it  is  interpreted  by  many), 
it  can  be  no  other  than  the  capital  of  the  Lemovices,  now 
Limoges,  fituate  between  Vefunna  of  the  Petrocorii,  or  Pe- 
rigueux,  and  Argantomagus. 

AUGUSTOW',  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Biellk,  fifty-fix  miles  north-north-weft  of  Bielik. 

AUGUSTURSHUNN',  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  marquilate  of  Meiften,  near 
Radeberg. 

AUGUS'TUS,  the  appellation  conferred  upon  Caefar 
Odtavianus,  the  firft  Roman  emperor.  The  obfeure  name 
of  Odtavianus,  Mr.  Gibbon  obferves,  he  derived  from  a 
mean  family,  in  the  little  town  of  Aricia.  It  was  ftained 
with  the  blood  of  the  profeription  ;  and  he  was  defirous, 
had  it  been  poflible,  to  eraie  all  memory  of  his  former 
life.  The  illuftrious  furname  of  Cafar  he  had  afllimed,  as 
the  adopted  Ion  of  the  dictator ;  but  he  had  too  much 
good  fenfe  either  to  hope  to  be  confounded  or  to  with  to  be 
compared  with  that  extraordinary  man.  It  was  propofed 
in  the  lenate,  to  dignify  their  minifter  with  anew  appella¬ 
tion  ;  and,  after  a  very  fet  ious  difeuflion,  that  of  Augufus 
was  chofen  among  feveral  others,  as  being  the  molt  ex- 
preffive  of  the  character  of  peace  and  fanClity,  which  he 
uniformly  afteCfed.  Auguftus  was  therefore  a  perfonal, 
Caelar  a  family,  diftinclion.  The  former  ftiould  naturally 
have  expired  with  the  prince  on  whom  it  was  beftowed; 
and,  however  the  latter  was  dift'ufed  by  adoption  and  fe¬ 
male  alliance,  Nero  was  the  laft  prince  who  could  allege 
any  hereditary  claim  to  the  honours  of  the  Julian,  line. 
But,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  practice  of  a  century 
had  infeparably  connected  thofe  appellations  with  the  im¬ 
perial  dignity,  and  they  have  been  preferved  by  a  long 
iuccefiion  of  emperors,  Romans,  Greeks,  Franks,  and  Ger¬ 
mans,  from  the  fall  of  the  republic  to  the  prefent  time.  A 
diftinCtion  was,  howeyer,  foon  introduced.  The  facred  title 
of  Auguftus  was  always  referved  for  the  monarch  ;  the  name 
of  Cae far  was  more  freely  communicated  to  his  relations; 
andj  from  the  reign  of  Adrian  at  leaft,  was  appropriated 
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to  the  fecond  perfon  in  the  ftate,  who  was  confidered  as 
the  prefumptive  heir  of  the  empire. 

AU'HAFF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy  of 
Auftria,  fix  miles  (outh-fouth-weft  of  Ips. 

AVIA'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Friuli, 
twenty-eight  miles  welt  of  Udina,  and  fifteen  eaft-fouth- 
eaft  of  Belluno. 

A' VI  ARY,  f.  [from  avis,  Lat.  a  bird.  ]  A  place  inclo- 
fed  to  keep  birds  in. — In  aviaries  of  wire,  to  keep  birds  of 
all  forts,  the  Italians  beftow  vaft  expence  ;  including  great 
fcope  of  ground,  variety  of  bullies,  trees  of  good  height, 
running  waters,  and  fometimes  a  ftove  annexed,  to  con- 
temper  the  air  in  the  winter.  IVotton. 

AVICE'NA,  Avicen'ne,  or  Avice'nes,  called  the 
prince  of  Arabian  philofophers  and  phyficians,  was  born 
at  Aftena,  near  Bokhara,  in  978;  and  died  at  Hamadan  in 
1036,  being  fifty-eight  years  of  age.  The  firft  years  of 
his  life  were  employed  on  the  finely  of  the  Belles  Lettres, 
and  the  Koran,  and  at  ten  years  of  age  he  was  perfeCt  maf- 
ter  of  the  hidden  fenles  of  that  book.  Then,  applying 
to  the  fludy  of  logic,  philofophy,  and  mathematics,  he 
quickly  made  a  rapid  progrefs.  After  ftudying  under  a 
mafter  the  firft  principles  of  logic,  and  the  firft  five  or  fix 
propofitions  of  Euclid’s  elements,  he  became  difgufted 
with  the  flow  manner  of  the  fchools,  applied  himfelf  alone, 
and  foon  accomplilhed  all  the  reft  by  the  help  of  the  com¬ 
mentators  only.  Poftefied  with  an  extreme  avidity  to  be 
acquainted  with  all  the  fciences,  he  ftudied  medicine  alfo. 
Perfuaded  that  this  art  conlifts  as  much  in  practice  as  in 
theory,  he  fought  all  opportunities  of  feeing  the  lick;  and 
afterwards  confefted,  that  he  had  learned  more  from  Inch 
experience  than  from  all  the  books  he  had  read.  Being 
now  in  his  16th  year,  and  already  celebrated  for  being  the 
light  of  his  age,  he  determined  to  refume  his  (Indies  in 
philofophy,  which  medicine,  &c.  had  made  him  for  fome 
time  negledt :  and  he  (pent  a  year  and  a  half  in  this  pain¬ 
ful  labour,  without  ever  lleeping  all  this  time  a  whole  night 
together.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  conceived  the 
bold  delign  of  incorporating,  in  one  work,  all  the  objects 
of  human  knowledge ;  and  he  carried  it  into  execution  in 
an  Encyclopaedia  of  twenty  volumes,  to  which  he  gave 
the  title  of  the  ‘Utility  of  Utilities.’ 

Many  wonderful  (lories  are  related  of  his  lkill  in  medi¬ 
cine,  and  the  cures  which  he  performed.  Several  princes 
had  been  taken  dangcroufly  ill,  and  Avicenes  was  the  only 
one  that  could  know  their  ailments,  and  cure  them.  His 
reputation  increafed  daily,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  eaft 
delired  to  retain  him  in  their  families,  and  in  fa£t  he  pa  (Ted 
through  feveral  of  them.  But  the  irregularities  of  his 
condudt  fometimes  loft  him  their  favour,  and  threw  him 
into  great  diftreftes.  His  exceffes  in  pleafures,  and  his  in¬ 
firmities,  made  a  poet  fay,  who  wrote  his  epitaph,  that  the 
profound  ftudy  of  philofophy  had  not  taught  him  good 
morals,  nor  that  of  medicine  the  art  of  preferving  his  own 
health.  After  his  death,  however,  he  enjoyed  fo  great  a 
reputation,  that  till  the  12th  century  he  was  preferred  for 
the  ftudy  of  philofophy  and  medicine  to  all  his  predecef- 
fors.  Even  in  Europe  his  works  were  the  only  writings 
in  vogue  in  the  fchools.  They  were  very  numerous,  and 
various,  the  titles  of  which  are  as  follow  :  1.  Of  the  Uti¬ 
lity  and  Advantage  of  the  Sciences,  in  twenty  books.  2. 
Of  Innocence  and  Criminality.  3.  Of  Health  and  Rente 
dies,  eighteen  books.  4.  On  the  Means  of  preferving 
Health.  3.  Canons  of  Phyfic,  fourteen  books.  6.  On 
Aftronomical  Obfervations.  7.  On  Mathematical  Scien¬ 
ces.  8.  Of  Theorems,  or  Mathematical  and  Theological 
Demonftrations.  9.  On  the  Arabic  Language,  and  its  Pro¬ 
perties,  ten  books.  10.  On  the  Laft  Judgment.  11,  On 
the  Origin  of  the  Soul,  and  the  Refurreciion  of  Bodies. 
12.  On  the  End  we  ftiould  propofe  ro  ourfelves  in  Ha¬ 
rangues  and  Philofophical  Argumentations.  18.  Demon- 
ftration  of  the  Collateral  Lines  in  the  Sphere.  14.  Abridg¬ 
ment  of  Euclid.  35.  On  Finity  and  Infinity,  j 6.  On 
Phylics  and  Metaphyfics.  17.  On  Animals  and  Vegeta  ¬ 
bles,  &c.  18.  Encyclopaedia,  twenty  volumes. 

AVICEN'NI  A  . 
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A.VICEN‘NiA,y  [In  honour  of  the  famous  oriental 
phyfician  Abdallah  Ebn  Sina,  commonly  called  Avicena."] 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  didynamia,  order  angioi- 
perrnia,  natural  order  of  perfonatae.  The  generic  charac¬ 
ters  are — Calyx:  perianthium  five-parted,  permanent; 
leaflets  fubovate,  obtufe,  concave,  erect,  increafed  by  three 
fcales.  Corolla:  monopetalous ;  tube  bell-lhaped,  fhort ; 
border  bilabiate  ;  upper  lip  fquare,  emarginate,  flat;  lower 
trifid;  divifions  ovate,  equal,  flat.  Stamina:  filaments 
four,  fubulate,  eredt,  the  two  front  ones  rather  fhorter, 
bent  back  to  the  upper  lip  ;  antherae  roundilh,  twin.  Pif- 
tillum  :  germ  ovate;  ftyle  fubulate,  eredt,  the  length  of 
the  fiamens;  (ligma  bifid,  acute,  the  lower  divifion  bent 
down.  Pericarpium:  capfule  coriaceous,  rhomboidal, 
comprefled,  one-celled,  two-valved.  Seed  :  one,  large, 
the  form  of  the  capfule,  conftrudted  of  four  flelhy  folds, 
germinating. — EJfentialCharaBer.  Calyx  five-parted ;  co¬ 
rolla  bilabiate,  upper  lip  fquare;  capfule  coriaceous,  rhom¬ 
boidal,  one-feeded. 

Species.  1.  Avicenniatomentofa :  leaves  cordate-ovate, 
tomentofe  underneath.  This  tree  agrees  moftly  with  the 
mangrove,  riling  not  above  fifteen  or  fixteen  feet  high  ; 
its  trunk  is  not  fo  large,  having  a  fmooth  whitilh-green 
bark  ;  and  from  the  Item  are  twigs  propagating  the  tree, 
like  that :  the  branches  at  top  are  jointed  towards  their 
ends  here  and  there;  where  the  leaves  come  out,  oppoiite, 
on  very  fmall  petioles,  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  one 
inch  broad  in  the  middle,  fmooth,  loft,  having  one  large 
rib  of  a  dark-green  colour:  the  flowers  are  many,  at  the 
top  of  the  branches,  white,  and  tetrapetalous.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Jacquin,  it  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet  or 
more.  It  varies  with  acuminate  leaves,  more  or  lefs  hoary 
underneath.  Native  of  the  Ealt  and  Welt  Indies.  Dr. 
Patrick  Browne  fays,  that  it  is  frequent  near  the  fea,  both 
on  the  north  and  fouth  fide  of  Jamaica,  growing  in  low 
moilt  ground. 

2.  Avicennia  nitida  :  leaves  lanceolate,  Alining  on  both 
tides.  Height  forty  feet.  Leaves  (harp,  entire,  oppofite, 
three  inches  long,  on  lbarp  petioles.  The  capfule  opens 
as  foon  as  it  has  fallen,  but  not  on  the  tree.  The  creep¬ 
ing  roots  throw  up  abundance  of  fuckers.  Native  of  Mar- 
tinico. 

3.  Avicennia  refinifera  :  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  tomen¬ 
tofe  underneath.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  oppoiite,  pe- 
tioled,  coriaceous,  entire,  iharp,  Ihining  above,  hoary,  with 
a  very  fhort  yellowifli  nap  beneath,  two  inches  long:  pe¬ 
tioles  very  fhort,  femicylindric,  wrinkled  on  the  outlide, 
from  eredi  fpreading.  Peduncles  terminating,  fubtrifid, 
loaded  with  a  head  of  flowers.  Native  of  New  Zealand. 
The  green-coloured  gum,  fo  much  efieemed  by  the  na¬ 
tives  of  New  Zealand,  and  which  is  very  hot  in  the  mouth, 
is  fuppofed  to  be  the  produce  of  this  tree. 

AVPI)ITY,yi  \_avidile',  Fr.  aviditas,  Lat.]  Greedinefs; 
eagernefs;  appetite;  inlatiable  defire. 

AU'JEST,  a  town  of  Bohtmia,  in  the  circle  of  Chru- 
dim,  five  miles  north  of  Politza. 

AUJESTIZ',  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Chru- 
dim,  five  miles  weft  of  Leutmifchel. 

AVIGA'TO  PEAR.  See  Laurus. 

AVIGLIA'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  province  of  Otranto,  feven  miles  E.  of  Otranto. 

Avigliano,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  principality  of 
Piedmont,  and  marquifate  of  Sufa,  fituated  on  a  hill,  near 
the  Cottian  Alps,  in  an  open  and  expofed  fituation ;  the 
air  is  wholefome,  and  the  land  about  it  fertile;  the  town 
is  fortified,  and  defended  with  a  caftle.  It  contains  three 
pari  fit  churches,  and  feveral  religious  houfes  :  eleven  miles 
weft  of  Turin,  and  twelve  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Sufa. 

AVIGNON',  a  efity  of  France,  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide 
of  the  Rhone.  Before  the  revolution,  it  was  the  capital 
of  a  fovereignty,  and  belonged  to  the  pope,  whofe  legate 
reftded  there,  and  the  fee  of  an  archbiihop,  eredted  in  the 
year  1475.  Avignon  was  the  refidence  of  feveral  popes 
fucceflively,  from  1307  to  1377.  The  city  is  about  three 
miles  and  two  furlongs  in  circumference,  and  is  in  general 
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ill  built,  irregular,  and  devoid  of  beauty.  But  it  is  fur- 
rounded  by  walls  and  turrets,  not  unlike  thofe  of  Rome.; 
and  its  public  edifices  are  large,  folid,  and  grand  as  the  tafte 
of  the  fourteenth  century  could  make  them.  Several  popes 
and  anti-popes,  who  during  their  lives  fhook  the  Romiftt 
church  with  violence  and  mutual  altercation,  repofe  quiet- 
ly  near  each  other  in  the  various  monafteries  of  the  place. 
The  church  of  the  Cordeliers  contains,  in  an  obfeure  cor¬ 
ner,  the  almoft-defaced  tomb  of  Petrarch’s  Laura  and  her 
hulband  Hugh  de  Sade ;  and  nearly  oppofite  is  the  tomb 
of  the  brave  Gullon,  fo  well  known  for  his  invincible  cou¬ 
rage  as  well  as  for  his  inviolable  attachment  to  his  fovereign 
Henry  IV.  Many  productions  of  Rere  of  Anjou  are  to 
be  feen  in  the  city,  whofe  inhabitants  amount  to  about 
30,000.  The  curious  that  travel  this  way  go  to  fee  the 
fountain  of  Vauclufe,  where  theriver  Sorgucs,  which  pafles 
through  this  city,  has  its  fource  ;  and  whither  Petrarch 
fo  often  retired  to  indulge  his  grief  and  hopelefs  lovg.  It 
is  lituated  in  a  valley  five  miles  diftant  from  the  city.  The 
fides  of  the  river  are  (kirted  by  meadows  of  the  moft  live¬ 
ly  green;  above  which  rife  abrupt  and  lofty  rocks,  that 
feem  defigned  to  feclude  it  from  human  view.  The  val¬ 
ley  becomes  gradually  narrower  toward  the  extremity,  and 
winding  continually  deferibes  the  figure  of  a  horfe-ftioe. 
The  view  is  at  length  terminated  by  an  enormous  mafs  of 
rock,  forming  a  barrier  acrofs  it,  of  a  prodigious  height, 
and  abfolutely  perpendicular.  Through  its  vaft  recedes 
run  the  ftreams  which  fupply  the  fountain  of  Vauclufe, 
and  at  its  foot  appears  a  bafon  of  water,  feveral  hundred 
feet  in  circumference,  ftretched  like  an  expanfe,  filent  and 
quiet.  The  fides  are  very  fteep,  and  it  is  faid  that  in  the 
middle  no  bottom  can  be  difeovered,  though  attempts 
have  been  often  made  for  that  purpofe ;  a  circumftance 
probably  relulting  from  the  violence  with  which  the  fprings 
bubble  up,  which  prevents  any  weight  from  defeending 
beyond  a  certain  depth.  Though  the  fountain  is  clearer 
in  itfelf  than  cryftal,  yet  the  incumbent  rock  calls  a  Con¬ 
tinual  (hade,  approaching  to  black,  over  its  furface.  The 
water,  efcaping  from  this  (late  of  inaction  by  a  narrow  paf- 
fage,  is  immediately  precipitated  in  a  cafcade  down  a  rocky 
channel,  where  it  foams  over  a  number  of  vaft  detached 
ftones,  which  intercept  and  impede  its  progrefs.  They 
are  covered  with  a  deep  green  mofs  of  many  ages,  and 
have  probably  tumbled  from  the  mountains  that  overhang 
the  torrent.  The  rocks  themfelves,  which  furround  and. 
inveft  this-  romantic  foot,  are  worn  by  time  and  the  incle¬ 
mency  of  the  weather  into  a  thoufand  extraordinary  and 
fantaftic  forms,  to  which  imagination  gives  fliape  and  fi¬ 
gure.  Avignon  was  at  the  revolution  declared  a  part  of 
France;  being  thirty  polls  fouth  of  Lyons,  thirty-four 
weft-north-weft  of  Nice,  and  eighty-fix  fouth  of  Paris. 
Lat.  43. 57.  N.  Ion.  22.  29.  E.  Ferro. 

A viGNON-BERRY,y.  the  fruit  of  a  fpecies  of  lycium  ; 
growing  plentifully  near  Avignon,  and  in  other  parts  of 
France.  The  berry  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  a  pea  ;  its  co¬ 
lour  is  green,  approaching  towards  a  yellow  ;  and  it  is  of 
an  aftringent  and  bitter  tafte.  It  is  much  ufed  by  dyers, 
who  ftain  a  yellow  colour  with  it ;  and  by  the  painters,  who 
alfo  make  a  fine  golden  yellow  of  it. 

AVTGNONET',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Garrone,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
dillridt  of  Villefranche :  twenty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  T011- 
loufe,  and  four  fouth-eaft  of  Villefranche. 

A'VILA,  a  city  of  Old  Caftile,  in  Spain,  feated on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Adaja,  and  in  light  of  the  mountains 
of  Pico.  It  is  fortified  both  by  nature  and  art,  having  a 
wall  907;  feet  in  circumference,  adorned  with  twenty-fix 
lofty  towers,  and  ten  handfome  gates.  There  are  feven- 
teen  principal  ftreets,  the  houfes  in  which  are  generally 
good,  and  fome  of  them  ftately.  It  hath  nine  fqunres, 
2000  houfes,  nine  parilhes,  as  many  monafteries,  feven 
nunneries,  two  colleges,  nine  hofpitals,  eighteen  chapels, 
and  an  allowance  of  10,000  ducats  yearly  tor  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  orphans  and  other  poor  people.  It  has  an  uni- 
verlity,  and  a  confiderable  bilhopric ;  befides  a  noble  ca¬ 
thedral. 
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thcdral,  which  lias  eight  dignitaries,  twenty  canons,  and 
the  fame  number  of  minor  canons.  It  Hands  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  large  plain,  furrounded  with  mountains,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  fruit-trees  and  vineyards.  There  is  likewife  a 
manufacture  of  cloth.  Lat.  40.35.  N.  Ion.  4.  13.  W. 

Avila,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  country  of 
Terra  Firma,  and  government  of  Qmxos. 

Avila,  or  Aviles,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Afturia,  near 
the  bay  of  Bifcay,  nine  leagues  from  Oviedo. 

AVILU',/  [Ind.]  An  Indian  apple. 

AVI'NO,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  the  province  of 
New  Gallicia,  where  the  Spaniards  have  a  filvermine,  be¬ 
tween  Durango  and  Ellerena. 

AVIO'TH,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Meufe,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  ditfricT  of  Ste- 
nay  :  three  miles  north  of  Montmedy. 

AVIO'RA,  a  town  of  Aliatic  Turkey,  in  Caramania, 
fixty  miles  north-eaft  of  Tocat. 

A'VIS,  a  fmall  town  of  Alentejo  in  Portugal,  feated  on 
an  eminence,  with  a  cattle  near  the  river  Avis.  Hence  the 
military  order  of  the  knights  of  Avis  have  their  name. 
Lat.  38.40.  N.  Ion.  7.0.  W. 

Avis  (Knights  d’Avis),  an  order  of  knighthood  in  Por¬ 
tugal  eftabliftied  about  the  year  1 162.  When  the  city  of 
Evora  was  taken  from  the  Moors,  in  the  reign  of  the  firlt 
king  of  Portugal,  it  was  garrifoned  by  feveral  perfons  who 
allit med  the  title  of  knights  of  St.  Mary  of  Evora,  which 
was  foon  after  changed  for  that  of  knights  d’Avis,  which 
the  king  gave  them,  and  whither  they  removed  from  Evo¬ 
ra.  The  badge  of  the  order  is  a  green  crofs  flory,  and 
they  obferve  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict. 

A' VISE,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  duchy  of  Aolta, 
on  the  Grand  Doria,  eight  miles  welt  of  Aolla. 

AVI'SO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  country  of  Lavora,  lix  miles  eaft:  of  Sora. 

A'VISON  (Charles),  organilt  of  Newcaftle,  and  adifci- 
ple  of  Geminiani,  was  the  author  of  an  Effay  on  Mufical 
Expreffion,  publifhed  in  1752,  in  which  are  fome  judicious 
reflections  on  nuific  in  general,  but  his  divifionof  the  mo¬ 
dern  authors  into  clalfes  is  rather  fanciful  than  juft. 
Throughout  his  book  he  celebrates  Marcello  and  Gemi¬ 
niani  ;  the  latter  frequently  in  prejudice  to  Mr.  Handel. 
In  1753,  came  out  Remarkson  Mr.  Avifon’s  Effay  on  Mu- 
Heal  Expreflion,  the  author  whereof  firlt  points  out  fun- 
dry  errors  againft  the  rules  of  compofition  in  the  works  of 
Avifon.  In  the  fame  year  Avifon  republifhed  his  effay, 
with  a  reply  to  the  author  of  the  remarks;  and  a  letter, 
containing  a  number  of  loofe  particulars  relating  to  mufic, 
collected  in  a  courfe  of  various  reading,  unqueltionably 
written  by  Dr.  Jortin.  Avifon  promoted  and  allifted  in 
the  publication  of  Marcello’s  mufic  to  the  Pfalms  adapted 
to  Englilh  words.  Of  his  own  compofition  there  are  ex¬ 
tant  five  collections  of  concertos  for  violins,  forty-four  in 
number;  and  two  fets  of  fonatas  for  the  harpfichord  and 
two  violins,  a  fpecies  of  compofition  little  known  in  Eng¬ 
land  till  his  time.  The  mufic  of  Avifon  is  light  and  ele¬ 
gant,  but  it  wants  originality ;  a  necelfary  confequence  of 
his  too  clofe  attachment  to  the  ftyle  of  Geminiani,  which 
in  a  few  particulars  only  he  was  able  to  imitate.  He  died 
in  1770. 

A'VITOUS,  adj.  \_avilus,  Lat.]  Left  by  a  man’s  anccf- 
tors  ;  ancient. 

To  AVl'ZE,  v.  a.  [ avifer ,  Fr.]  To  counfel.  Uutofvfe: 
With  that,  the  luifbandman  ’gan  him  avize, 

That  it  for  him  was  fitted:  exercife.  Spenjer. 

To  confider;  to  examine  : 

No  power,  he  had  to  ffir,  nor  will  to  rife  ; 

That,  when  the  careful  knight  ’gan  well  avize , 

He  lightly  left  the  foe.  Fairy  Queen. 

Avize,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrict  of  Eper- 
nay  :  fix  leagues  fouth  of  Rheims. 

AUK,y.  in  ornithology.  SeeALCA. 
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AUK'LAND,  or  Bishop’s  Aukland,  a  neat  clean 
market-town,  fituate  in  a  pleafant  part  of  the  county  of 
Durham,  at  the  diftance  of  ten  miles  from  the  city  of 
Durham,  ten  from  Sedgfield,  twelve  from  Darlington, 
fifteen  from  Barnard  cattle,  and  251  from  London.  The 
town  is  furrounded  with  feveral  parks,  and  gentlemen’s 
feats,  and  numberlefs  beautiful  hills,  dales,  villages,  woods, 
rivers,  rivulets,  ice.  and  is  remarkable,  as  well  for  its  dry, 
healthy,  and  airy,  lituation,  as  for  its  great  cheapnefs  and 
goodnefs  of  all  kinds  of  provilions.  Coals  here,  and  all 
the  neighbourhood  round,  are  wrought  in  great  abundance. 
The  river  Wear  wattles  it  on  the  north,  and  the  river 
Gattnlefs  on  the  eaft,  and  has  its  influx  into  the  Wear,  at 
a  place  called  Jocks  Rout.  Its  market-day  is  on  Thurfday, 
The  fairs  for  cattle,  ftieep,  fwine,  & c.  are  on  Holy  Thurf¬ 
day,  Corpus  Chrifti,  and  Thurfday  before  Old  Michael- 
mas-day;  hirings  for  fervants  are  Thurfday  before  Old 
May-day  and  Thurfday  before  Old  Martinmas-day.  The 
market-place  is  a  very  large  open  fpacious  fquare,  and  near 
to  the  centre  is  an  old  decayed  covered  crofs.  There  is 
an  endowed  free  grammar- fchool,  which  was  re-built  in 
the  year  1783,  and  over  it  waseredted  a  fmall  elegant  cha¬ 
pel,  at  the  expence  of  the  inhabitants,  by  fubfeription,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Ann.  What  is  mod  remarkable  here,  is 
the  ancient  fair-built  palace,  belonging  to  the  bifhops  of 
this  rich  fee,  with  turrets,  magnificently  repaired  by  An¬ 
thony  Bee  :  after  which,  a  great  part  of  it  was  pulled  down 
in  the  grand  rebellion,  by  Sir  Arthur  Hatterig,  who  built 
himfelf  a  houfe  out  of  the  materials.  At  the  reftoration, 
bittiop  Cofins  pulled  dovm  the  new  houfe,  and  built  a  large 
apartment  to  what  remained  of  the  old  one,  joining  the 
whole  to  a  magnificent  chapel  of  his  own  erecting,  in 
which  he  lies  buried.  What  remained  unfinittied  hath 
been  carried  on,  after  his  laudable  example,  by  fome  of 
his  fuccelfors,  as  well  for  the  ornament  as  convenience  of 
the  fabric.  Here  are  alfo  fpacious  gardens,  with  an  ex- 
tenfive  park,  through  which  the  river  Gaunlefs  has  its 
courfe.  The  paritti  church  is  fituate  in  a  fmall  village, 
about  a  mile  to  the  fouth,  called  St.  Andrew  Aukland, 
or  South  Church,  and  was  formerly  a  collegiate  church; 
but,  in  the  firft  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  VI.  it 
was  dilfolved,  and  the  deanery  and  prebends,  and  the  re¬ 
venues  thereof,  vetted  in  the  crown,  and  is  now  a  perpe¬ 
tual  curacy,  in  the  donation  of  the  bittiop  of  Durham  for 
the  time  being.  Contiguous  to  the  weft:  end  of  Biftiop’s 
Aukland  is  Weft  Mill  Batts,  whereon  has  lately  been 
eredted  an  entire  new  manufadtory  for  printing  all  kinds 
of  callicos,  muffins,  cottons,  & c.  To  the  north-weft  is  a 
noble  bridge,  over  the  Wear,  called  Newton-bridge,  with 
two  large  arches,  built  by  bittiop  Skirlaw,  about  1403. 

AUK'WARD.  See  Awkward. 

AU'LA,  or  Avo'la,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of 
Noto,  three  miles  north-eaft  of  Noto. 

Aula  Re'gis,  was  a  court  eftabliftied  by  William  the 
Conqueror  in  his  own  hall.  It  was  compofeii  of  the  king’s 
great  officers  of  ftute  relident  in  his  palace,  who  ufually  at¬ 
tended  on  his  perlon,  and  followed  him  in  all  his  progrel- 
fesand  expeditions.  Which  being  found  inconvenient  and 
burthem'ome,  it  was  enacted  by  the  great  charter,  c.n, 
that  common  pleas  fhall  no  longer  follow  the  king’s  court, 
hut  fhall  be  holden  in  fome  certain  place,  which  certain 
place  was  eftabliftied  in  Weftminfter-hall,  the  place  where 
the  aula  regis  originally  fat  wdien  the  king  refided  in  that 
city;  and  there  it  hath  ever  lince  continued.  Blackft.  n . 
Aula  ecclefice ,  was  the  nave  or  body  of  the  church,  where 
the  temporal  courts  were  frequently  holden  of  ancient  time. 

AU'LA S,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Card,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  le 
Vigan,  near  le  Vigan. 

AU'LAX,y.  in  botany.  See  Protea. 

AUL'CESTER.  See  A i.cester. 

AU'LENDORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Suabia-,  and  barony  belonging  to  a  branch  of  the  houfe  of 
Konigfegg,  fituated  on  the  Schus :  eight  miles  north  oft 
Ravenfpurg.  Lat.  47.56.  N.  Ion.  27. 16.  E.  Ferro. 
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AULETES,/.  in  antiquity,  denotes  a  flute-flayer.  CHie 
©f  the  Ptoiemies,  kings  of  Egypt,  father  of  Cleopatra, 
bore  the  furname  or  denomination  of  Auletes. 

AUI.E1  'TA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  and  province  of  Principato  Citra,  four  miles  wefi- 
fouth-weft  of  Cangiano. 

AULD,  adj.  laid.  Sax.]  Old.  A  word  now  obfolete; 
but  (fill  ufed  in  the  Scotch  dialed!; : 

’Tis  pride  that  pulls  the  country  down; 

Then  take  thine  auld  cloak  about  thee.  Shakefpeare. 

~  AULE'TIC,  adj.  [atAo?,  Gr.]  Belonging  to  pipes. 

AU'LIC,/.  laulicus,  Lat.  of  auk,  a  court.]  An  epithet 
given  to  certain  officers  of  the  German  empire,  who  com- 
pofe  a  court  which  decides,  without  appeal,  in  all  procef- 
fes  entered  in  it.  Thus  we  fay,  aulic  council,  aulic  chamber , 
aulic  counfcllor.  The  aulic  council  is  compofed  of  a  pre- 
fident,  w  ho  is  a  catholic  ;  of  a  vice-chancellor,  prefented 
by  the  archbifhop  of  Mentz  ;  and  of  eighteen  counfellors, 
nine  of  whom  are  Proteftants,  and  nine  Catholics.  They 
are  divided  into  a  bench  of  lawyers,  and  always  follow  the 
emperor’s  court;  for  which  reafon  they  are  called jujlitium 
imperatons,  the  emperor’s  juftice,  and  aulic  council.  The 
aulic  court  ceafes  at  the  death  of  the  emperor;  whereas 
the  imperial  chamber  of  Spire  is  perpetual,  reprefenting 
not  only  the  deceafed  emperor,  but  the  whole  Germanic 
body,  which  is  reputed  never  to  die. 

Aulic,  in  the  Sorbonne  and  foreign  univerfities,  is  an 
ad!  which  a  young  divine  maintains  upon  being  admitted  a 
dodior  in  divinity.  It  begins  by  an  harangue  of  the  chan¬ 
cellor,  addreffed  to  the  young  dodior,  after  which  he  re¬ 
ceives  the  cap,  and  prefides  at  the  aulic,  or  deputation. 

AU'LICK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Saxony,  and  biftiopric  of  Natimberg,  fix  miles  N.  of  Zeitz. 

AU'LIS,  anciently  a  town  of  Bceotia,  over  again!!  Chal- 
cis  of  Euboea,  on  the  Euripus,  where  that  (Irait  is  narrow¬ 
ed  ;  and  which  were  fometimes  joined  together  by  a  mole 
or  caufeway.  Homer.  A  village  of  the  Tanagraei,  didant 
from  Chalcis  three  miles.  Strabo.  A  harbour  famous  for 
the  rendezvous  of  a  thoufand  fhips  under  Agamemnon, 
previous  to  the  Trojan  expedition ;  now  entirely  dedroyed. 
Livy. 

AULLE'NE,  a  town  in  the  ifland  of  Corfica,  four  miles 
north  of  Tallano. 

AULN,/.  laulne,  Fr.]  A  French  meafure  of  length; 
an  ell. 

AULNAY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Calvados,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  didrid! 
of  Vire,  four  leagues  and  a  half  fouth-wed  of  Caen. 

AUL'NEGER.  See  Alnager. 

AU'LON,  anciently  a  town  and  dock  or  dation  for  diips 
in  Illyricum,  on  the  Adriatic;  now  Valona ,  or  Volana,  a 
port-town  in  the  late  duchy  of  Ferara  on  one  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Po,  on  the  gulf  of  Venice. 

Aulon,  or  Aulona,  anciently  a  town  of  Elis,  in  Pe- 
loponnefus,  on  the  confines  of  Meffenia.  Here  dood  a 
temple  of  /Efculapius ;  hence  the  epithet  Aulonius,  given 
to  that  divinity.  Pavfanias. 

AUTOS,/,  a  Grecian  long  meafure,  fame  as  dadium. 

AULPS,  or  Aups,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the.  Var,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Barjols :  eight  leagues  and  a  half  w  ed-north-wed  of  Fre- 
jus,  and  three  and  a  half  north-ead  of  Barjols. 

AULT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Somme,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  didrid!  of  Ab¬ 
beville,  five  leaoues  wed  of  Abbeville. 

AU'LUS  GEL'LIUS.  See  Gei.lius. 

AU'MA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Saxony,  and 
circle  of  Neudadt,  forty-four  miles  fouth-fouth-wed  of 
Leipfic,  and  fix  eali-fouth-ead  of  Neudadt. 

Auma  Wenigen,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Sax¬ 
ony,  two  miles  fouth-ead  of  Auma. 

To  AUM  AIL',  v.  a.  [from  maille,  Fr.  the  medi  of  a  net ; 
whence  a  coat  of  aumail ,  a  coat  with  net-work  of  iron.] 
To  variegate  ;  to  figure.  Upton  explains  it,  to  enamel : 
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In  golden  bufkins  of  codly  cordwaine. 

All  hard  with  golden  bends,  which  were  entail’d 
With  curious  antics,  and  full  fair  aumail'd.  Fairy  Queen. 

AUMA'LE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Seine,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif¬ 
trift  of  Neufchatel:  nine  leagues  fouth-ead  of  Dieppe, 
and  eleven  north-ead  of  Rouen.  Lat.  49.  46.  N.  Ion.  19. 
24.  E.  Ferro. 

AUM'BRY.  See  Ambry. 

AUME,/.  a  Dutch  meafure  for  Rhenifii  wine,  contain¬ 
ing  forty  Englidi  gallons. 

AUMO'NE,/.  laumofne,  Fr.  alms.]  Tenure  in  aumone 
is  where  lands  are  given  in  alms  to  foine  church,  or  reli¬ 
gious  houfe,  upon  condition  that  a  fervice  or  prayers  fhall 
be  offered  at  certain  times  for  the  repofe  of  the  donor’s 
foul.  Brit.  16 4. 

AUMO'NT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lozerre,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  didrift 
of  St.  Chely  :  five  leagues  north-wed  of  Mende. 

AUN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Segedarr, 
forty-two  leagues  fou th- fouth-ead  of  Zareng. 

AUNAY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Nyevre,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  didrift  of 
Chateauchinon :  nine  miles  north  of  Moulins. 

Aunay,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Charente,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  St.  Jean  d’Angely  :  eight  miles  north-ead  of  St. 
Jean  d’Angely. 

AUN'CEL-WEIGHT, /.  an  ancient  kind  of  balance 
now  out  of  life,  being  prohibited  by  feveral  datutes,  on 
account  of  the  many  deceits  praftifed  by  it.  It  confided 
of  feales  hanging  on  hooks,  fadened  at  each  end  of  a 
beam,  which  a  man  lifted  up  on  his  hand.  In  many  parts 
of  England,  auncel-weight  (ignifies  meat  fold  by  the  hand, 
without  feales. 

AUNE,  a  river  of  England,  which  runs  into  the  fea 
near  Plymouth. 

AUNEAU',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Eure  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
didrift  of  Chartres:  four  leagues  ead  of  Chartres. 

AUNEUIL',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Oife,  and  chief  place  ofut  canton,  in  the  didrift  of 
Beauvais:  five  miles  fouth-fo,|  h-wed  of  Beauvais. 

AUN'GFRVYLE  (Richard),  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Richard  de  Bury,  was  born  in  1281  at  St.  Edmund’s 
Bury  in  Suffolk,  and  educated  at  the  univeriity  of  Oxford  : 
after  which  he  entered  into  the  order  of  Benediftine  monks, 
and  became  tutor  to  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
Edward  III.  Upon  the  acceifion  of  his  royal  pupil  to  the 
throne,  he  was  fird  appointed  cofferer,  then  treafurer,  to 
the  wardrobe  ;  archdeacon  of  Northampton  ;  prebendary 
of  Lincoln,  Sarum,  and  Litchfield ;  keeper  of  the  privy 
feal ;  dean  of  Wells;  and  lad  of  all  was  promoted  to  the 
bifhopric  of  Durham.  He  likewife  enjoyed  the  offices  of 
lord  high  chancellor,  and  treafurer  of  England;  and  dif- 
charged  two  important  embaflies  at  the  court  of  France. 
Learned  himfelf,  and  a  patron  of  the  learned,  he  main¬ 
tained  a  correfpondence  with  fiome  of  the  great  eft  geniufes 
of  the  age,  particularly  with  the  celebrated  Italian  poet 
Petrarch.  He  was  alfo  of  a  humane  and  benevolent  tem¬ 
per,  and  performed  many  fig.nal  atis  of  charity.  Every 
week  he  made  eight  quarters  of  wheat  into  bread,  and 
gave  it  to  the  poor.  Whenever  lie  travelled  between  Dur¬ 
ham  and  Newcaftle,  he  difiributed  8l.  fieri ing  in  alms;  be¬ 
tween  Durham  and  Stockton,  5I.  between  Durham  and 
Aukland,  five  marks;  and  between  Durham  and  Mid- 
dleham,  5I.  He  founded  a  library  at  Oxford,  for  the  ufe 
of  the  (Indents,  which  he  furnifhed  with  the  belt  collec¬ 
tion  of  books  then  in  England;  and  appointed  five  keep¬ 
ers,  to  whom  he  granted  yearly  falaries.  At  the  diffolu- 
tion  of  religious  houfes  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Dur- 
hatn-college,  where  he  fixed  the  library,  being  diffolved, 
fome  of  the  books  were  removed  to  the  public  library, 
and  fome  to  Baliol  college.  Bifhop  Aungervyle  died  at 
his  manor  of  Aukland,  April  24,  1345,  and  was  buried  in 
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the  crofs  aide  of  the  cathedral  of  Durham,  to  which  he 
had  been  a  benefadfor.  He  wrote,  i.  Philobiblos;  con¬ 
taining  directions  for  the  management  of  his  library  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  2.  Epiftolas  Familiarum;  fome  of  which  are  writ¬ 
ten  to  the  famous  Petrarch.  3.  Orationes  ad  Principes; 
mentioned  by  Bale  and  Pitts. 

AUNl'S,  a  province  of  France,  before  the  late  divifion 
into  departments,  bounded  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  by  Sain- 
tonge,  of  wliich  it  was  formerly  a  part,  on  the  welt  by 
the  fea,  and  on  the  north  by  Poitou,  and  comprehends 
the  ides  of  Rhe  and  Oleron;  the  land  is  fertile,  and  pro¬ 
duces  great  quantities  of  corn  and  wine;  it  is  well  water¬ 
ed  by  the  rivers  Sevre  and  Charente,  by  the  means  of 
which,  and  its  fea-port,  it  carries  on  a  confiderable  com¬ 
merce,  efpecially  in  fait,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  belt 
in  France. 

AUNT,/'.  It  ante,  Fr.  amita,  Lat.  ]  A  father  or  mother’s 
filter;  correlative  to  nephew  or  niece: 

Who  meets  us  here  ?  my  niece  Plantagenet, 

Led  in  the  hand  of  her  kind  aunt  of  Glo’fter.  Shakefpeare. 

AVOCA'DO,  or  A viga'to,  Pear.  See  Laurus. 

To  A'VOCATE,  v.a.  \_avoco,  Lat.]  To  call  off  from 
bufinefs  ;  to  call  away. — Their  divelture  of  mortality  dif- 
penfes  them  from  thofe  laborious  and  avocating  duties  to 
diltreffed  Chriltians,  and  their  fecular  relations,  which  are 
here  requilite.  Boyle. 

AVOC  A'TION,yi  The  aft  of  calling  afide. — The  buf- 
tle  of  bufinefs,  the  avocations  of  our  fenfes,  and  the  din 
of  a  clamorous  world,  are  impediments.  Glanville.— God 
does  frequently  injedt  into  the  foul  blelfed  impulfes  to  du¬ 
ty,  and  powerful  avocations  from  fin.  South. — The  bufi¬ 
nefs  that  calls;  or  the  call  that  fummons  away. — By  the 
fecular  cares  and  avocations  which  accompany  marriage, 
the  clergy,  have  been  furniflied  with  (kill  in  common  life. 
jitter  bury. 

AVOC  ATO'RI  A,f.  a  mandate  of  the  emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many,  addrelfed  to  fome  prince,  in  order  to  flop  his  unlaw¬ 
ful  proceedings  in  any  caufe  appealed  to  him. 

AVO'GLl,  a  town  of  Perlia,  in  the  province  of  Adir- 
beitzan,  eighteen  leagues  fouth-eaft  of  Tauris. 

To  AVOID',  v.a.  '[voider,  Fr.]  To  Ihun;  to  decline. — 
The  wifdom  of  plealing  God,  by  doing  what  he  com¬ 
mands,  and  avoiding  what  he  forbids.  Tillotfon. — Toefcape; 
as,  He  avoided  the  blow  by  turning  alide.  To  endeavour 
to  Ihun.  Toevacuate;  to  quit.  Toemit;  to  throw  out. 
— A  toad  contains  not  thofe  urinary  parts  which  are  found 
in  other  animals  to  avoid  that  ferous  excretion.  Brown. — 
Tooppofe;  to  hinder  effect.  To  vacate;  to  annul. 

To  Avoid,  v.n.  To  retire. — And  Saul  calt  the  javelin ; 
for  he  faid,  1  will  finite  David  even  to  the  wall  with  it : 
and  David  avoided  out  of  his  prefence  twice.  1  Sam. — To 
become  void  or  vacant.  —  Bilhoprics  are  nor  included  under 
benefices  :  fo  that,  if  a  perfon  takes  a  bifhopric,  it  does 
not  avoid  by  force  of  that  law  of  pluralities,  but  by  the 
ancient  common  law.  Aylijfe. 

AVOID'ABLE,  adj.  That  which  may  be  avoided,  ftvun- 
ned,  orefcaped. — To  take  feveral  things  for  granted,  is 
hardly  avoidable  to  any  one,  vvhofe  talk  it  is  to  fliew  the 
fal'ehood  or  improbability  of  any  truth.  Locke. — Liable  to 
be  vacated  or  annulled. — The  charters  were  n.ot  avoidable 
for  the  king’s  nonage;  and,  if  there  could  have  been  any 
ftich  pretence,  that  alone  would  not  avoid  them.  Hale. 

AVO!D'ANCE,y.  The  act  of  avoiding. — It  is  appoint¬ 
ed  to  give  us  vigour  in  (lie  purfuit  of  what  is  good,  or  in 
the  avoidance  of  what  is  hurtful.  Watts. — Tlve  courfe  by 
which  any  thing  is  carried  off. — For  avoidances  and  drain¬ 
ings  of  water,  where  there  is  too  much,  we  (hall  fpeak  of. 
Bacon. — The  adt  or  hate  of  becoming  vacant.  The  ad!  of 
annulling. 

Avoidance,  in  the  canon  law,  is  of  an  eccleliaftical 
benefice,  as  oppofed  to  plena)  ty,  where  there  is  a  want  of 
a  lawful  incumbent.  And  this  happens  feveral  ways:  1. 
The  molt  ufual  and  known  means,  by  which  any  fpiritual 
promotion  doth  become  void  is,  by  the  adt  of  God,  name- 
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ly,  by  the  death  of  the  incumbent  thereof.  Of  this  the 
patron  is  obliged  to  take  notice  at  his  peril,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  lapfe,  and  not  to  expedt  an  intimation  from  the  or¬ 
dinary.  WatJ.  c.  1.  2.  By  refignalion,  which  is  the  act  of 

the  incumbent.  And  this  being  neceffarily  made  into  the 
hands  of  the  ordinary,  and  not  valid  but  as  admitted  by 
him,  the  voidance  confequent  upon  it  is  to  be  notified  by 
the  ordinary  to  the  patron.  Gibf.  792.  3.  By  cejjion,  or  the 

acceptance  of  a  benefice  incompatible,  which  alfo  is  the 
adt  of  the  incumbent  In  which  cafe,  the  benefice,  if  of 
8!.  a  year  or  upwards  in  the  king’s  books,  is  void  by  adt  of 
parliament;  and  no  notice  is  needful.  Watf.  c.  2.  4.  By 

deprivation,  which  is  the  act  of  the  ordinary:  which  voi¬ 
dance,  being  created  by  fentence  in  the  eccleliaftical  court, 
mult  be  notified  to  the  patron.  Gibf.  792.  5.  By  act  of  the 

law  :  as,  in  cafe  of  fimony;  not  fubferibing  the  articles  or 
declaration;  or  not  reading  the  articles  or  the  common 
prayer:  all  which  being  voidances  by  adt  of  parliament, 
are  to  be  vinderftood  (with  regard  to  the  times  of  com¬ 
mencement  of  Inch  voidances,  and  the  notice  of  them)  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  diredtions  of  the  refpedtive  adts. 

AV 01D'ER,yi  The  perfon  that  avoids  or  lhun,s  any 
thing.  The  perfon  that  carries  any  thing  away.  The  vefi- 
fei  in  which  things  are  carried, away. 

AVOID'LESS,  adj.  Inevitable;  that  which  cannot  be 
avoided. — That  avoidlefs  ruin  in  which  the  whole  empire 
would  be  involved.  Dennis. 

AVOl  R  DUPO'IS,yi  [avoir  du poids ,  Fr.  to  have  weight.  ] 
By  the  law  of  England  there  is  only  one  weight  and  one 
jneafure  for  all  the  realm  :  that  weight  is  the  troy  weight ; 
but  cultom  has  ellablilhed,  and  fubfequent  laws  confirmed, 
the  ufe  of  that  called  the  avoirdupois,  for  the  purpofe  (as 
it  fhould  feem  from  the  name)  of  alluring  full  weight  of 
all  the  coarfer  commodities,  and  Inch  as  are  particularly 
liable  to  wade,  &c.  Bakers  in  corporation-towns  ufe  the 
troy-weight,  but  all  others  ufe  the  avoirdupois.  Its  origin 
does  not  appear  to  be  very  accurately  traced,  and  the  pro- 
ortion  it  bears  to  the  troy  not  very  exactly  afeertained  : 
y  fome  the  pound  is  Hated  to  be  equal  to  140Z.  11  dwts. 
20grs.  or  7004grs.  troy;  by  others,  to  be  nearly  14 oz. 

1 2 dwts.  or  7008  grs.  troy.  But,  by  a  very  nice  experi¬ 
ment  made  by  Mr.  Ward,  in  the  beginning  of  this  cen¬ 
tury,  it  was  found  to  be  140Z.  1 1  dwt.  15A  gr.  or  6999J  gr. 
troy.  This  difference  may  be  accounted  for,  in  fome  de¬ 
gree,  when  it  is  conlidered  how  long  the  prefent  ftandards 
have  been  in  conllant  ufe,  and  that  fome  of  them  have  in 
fadt  become  fo  inaccurate,  that,  if  the  proper  number  of 
the  final ler  weights  be  put  again!!  the  larger  ones,  they 
will  not  be  found  to  correlpond.  Perhaps,  however,  tlve 
pound  avoirdupois  may  not  be  improperly  Hated  at  140Z, 
xidwts.  i6grs.  or  70oogrs.  troy:  its  proportion  to  the 
pound  troy  will  then  be  as  175  to  144;  and  the  ounce  avoir¬ 
dupois  will  be  to  the  ounce  troy  as  175  to  192. 

AVOI'SE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Sarte,  four  leagues  from  La  Fleche. 

AVOLA'TION,yi  [from  avolo,  Lat.  to  flyaway.]  The 
ad!  of  flying  away;  flight;  efcape. — Strangers,  or  tlve 
fungous  parcels  about  candles,  only  fignify  a  pluvious  air, 
hindering  the  avolation  of  the  favillous  particles.  Biown. 

A'VON,  a  river  of  England,  which  palTes  through  Sa- 
lifbury,  and  runs  into  the  fea  a  little  below  Chriflch'urch 
in  Hamplhire. 

Avon,  a  river  of  England,  which  pafles  by  Bath  and 
Briflol,  and  runs  into  the  Severn  at  Kingroad. 

Avon,  a  river  of  England,  which  riles  in  Northamp- 
tonflvire,  and  pafles  through  Staflordflvire  and  Worcefter- 
fhire,  and  joins  the  Severn  at  Tewkefbury  in  Gloucelierlh. 

Avon,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  runs  into  the  Dee, 
near  Banchoryteinan  in  Kincardinfhire. 

Avon,  a  river  of  Wales,  which  runs' into  the  Briflol 
Channel,  fix  miles  fouth  of  Neath,  in  Glamorganfliire. 

AVONVA'NE,  a  river  of  North  Wales,  which  runs 
into  the  Irilh  Sea,  fix  miles  weft  of  Dolgelly,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Merioneth. 

A  VOS  ET'  T  A,  in  ornithology .  See  Recuryirostra. 

AVOSTOfLA, 
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AVOSTO'LA,  a  river  of  Piedmont,  which  runs  into 
the  Cervo,  two  miles  and  a  half  weft:  of  Buronza,  in  the 
Vcrceilois. 

To  AVOU'CH,  v.a.  [ avouer ,  Fr.  for  this  word  we  now 
generally  fay  vouch.']  1  o  affirm  ;  to  maintain  ;  to  declare 
peremptorily. — They  boldly  avouched  that  themfelves  only 
liad  the  truth,  which  they  would  at  all  times  defend. 
Hooker. — To  produce  in  favour  of  another. — Such  anti¬ 
quities  could  have  been  avouched  tor  the  Irilh.  Spcnfer. — 
To  vindicate  ;  to  juftify. — You  will  think  you  made  no 
offence,  if  the  duke  avouch  the  jttftice  of  your  dealing. 
Shakespeare. 

Avouch,  f.  Declaration;  evidence;  teftimony  : 

.  I  might  not  this  believe, 

Without  the  (enfible  and  try ’d  avouch 

Of  mine  own  eyes.  Shaktfpcare. 

AVOU'CH  ABLE,  adj.  That  may  be  avouched. 

AVOU'CHER,  f.  He  that  avouches. 

To  AVOW',  v.  a.  [ avouer ,  Fr.  ]  To  declare  with  con¬ 
fidence';  to  jollify  ;  not  to  diffemble. —  He  that  delivers 
them  mentions  his  doing  it  upon  his  own  particular  know¬ 
ledge,  or  the  relation  of  Come  credible  perfon,  avowing  it 
upon  his  own  experience.  Boyle. 

Left  to  myfelf,  1  mull  avow,  I  ftrove 

From  public  (hame  to  fereen  my  feci  ct  love.  Dryden. 

AVO'WABLE,  adj.  That  which  may  be  openly  de¬ 
clared  ;  that  which  may  becleclared  without  fhame. 

AVO'WAL,  f.  Juftificatory  declaration;  open  decla¬ 
ration. 

AVO'WEDLY,  adv.  In  an  open  manner. 

AVOWEE',/  [avoue,  Fr.]  One  who  has  a  right  to 
prefent  to  a  benefice.  He  is  thus  called  in  contradiftinclion 
to  thole  ivho  only  have  the  lands  to  which  the  advovvfon 
belongs  for  a  term  of  years,  or  by  virtue  of  intrusion  or 
dilfeifin. 

AVOW'ER,/  He  that  avows  or  juftifies. — Virgil  makes 
./Eneas  a  bold  avower  of  his  own  virtues.  Dryden. 

AVO'WRY,  f.  in  law,  is  where  a  man  takes  a  diftrefs 
for  rent  or  other  thing,  and  t  he  party  on  whom  taken  fues 
foith  a  replevin,  then  the  taker  lliall  juftify  his  plea  for 
what  caufe  he  took  it;  and,  if  in  his  own  right,  lie  mult 
ihew  the  fame,  and  avow  the  taking  :  but,  if  he  took  it 
in  right  of  another,  he  nnifl  make  cognifance  of  the  taking, 
as  bailiff  or  fervant  to  the  perfon  in  whofe  right  lie  took 
the  fame.  Terms  de Leys,  70.  2  Lill.  454.  The  avowry  rnuft 
contain  fufficient  matter  for  judgment  to  have  return;  but 
fo  much  certainty  is  not  required  in  an  avowry  as  in  a  de¬ 
claration  ;  and  the  avowant  is  not  obliged  to  allege  feifin 
within  the  ftatute  of  limitations.  Nor  (hall  a  lord  be  re¬ 
quired  to  avow  on  any  perfon  in  certain  ;  but  be  mult  al¬ 
lege  feifin  by  the  hands  of  fome  tenant  within  forty  years. 
Stat.  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19.  1  Inft.  268.  In  avowry  feifin  in 
law  is  fufficient,  fo  that,  where  a  tenant  hath  done  homage 
or  fealtv,  it  is  a  good  feifin  of  all  other  fervices  to  make  an 
avowry,  though  tiie  lord,  See.  had  not  feifin  of  them  with¬ 
in  fixtv  years.  See  flat.  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2.  4.  Rep.  9.  A 
man  may  dillrain  and  avow  for  rent  due  from  a  copyholder 
to  a  lord  of  a  manor  ;  and  alfo  for  heriots,  homage,  fealty, 
amercements,  &c.  1  Nelf.  Abr.  215- 

If  a  perfon  makes  an  avowry  for  two  caufes,  and  can 
maintain  his  avowry  but  for  one  of  them,  it  is  a  good 
avowry  ;  and  if  an  avowry  be  made  for  rent,  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  part  of  it  is  not  due,  yet  the  avowry  is  good  for 
tiie  reft  ;  fuppofing  fufficient  rent  due  to  juftify  a  diftrels. 
An  avowry  may  be  made  upon  two  feveral  titles  of  land, 
though  it  be  but  for  one  rent ;  for  one  rent  may  depend 
upon  feveral  titles.  1  Lill.  Abr.  157.  Saund.  285.  If  a  man 
takes  a  diftrefs  for  rent  referved  upon  a  leafe  for  years, 
and  afterwards  accepts  a  furrender  of  the  lands,  he  may 
jieverthelefs  avow,  becaufe  he  is  to  have  the  rent  due,  not- 
withftanding  the  furrender.  1  Danv.  Abr.  652.  Where  te¬ 
nant  in  tail  aliens  in  fee,  the  donor  may  avow  upon  him, 
<the  reverlioa  being  in  the  donor,  w hereunto  the  rent  is  in- 
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cident.  Ibid.  630.  If  there  be  tenant  for  life,  remainder  in 
fee,  the  tenant  for  life  may  compel  the  lord  to  avow  upon 
him;  but  where  there  is  tenant  in  tail,  with  fuch  remain¬ 
der,  and  the  tenant  in  tail  makes,  a  feoffment,  the  feoffee 
may  not  compel  the  lord  to  avow  upon  him.  1  Danv.  Abr. 
64S.  Co.  Lit.  268.  If  the  tenant  enfeoffs  another,  the  lord 
ought  to  avow  upon  the  feoffor  for  the  arrearages  before 
the  feoffment,  and  not  upon  the  feoffee.  1  Danv.  6 50.  1  lie 
lord  may  avow  upon  a  dilfeifor.  20  Hen.  VI.  And  if  a 
man’s  tenant  is  diffeifed,  he  may  be  compelled  to  avow, 
hy  fuch  tenant  or  his  heir.  A  defendant  in  replevin  may 
avow  or  juftify  ;  but  if  lie  juftifies  he  cannot  have  a  return. 

3  Lev.  204.  The  defendant  need  not  aver  his  avowry  with 
an  hoc  paraius  ejl,  See.  By  flat.  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19,  it  is 
enafted,  That  if  in  any  replegiare  for  rents,  &c.  the  avow¬ 
ry,  cognifance,  or  juftification,  be  found  for  the  defend¬ 
ant,  or  the  plaintiff  be  nonfuit,  Sec.  the  defendant  fhall 
recover  fuch  damages  and  cofts  as  the  plaintiff  fhould  have 
had,  if  he  had  recovered.  See  Bull.  N.  P.  57,  that  this 
ftatute  does  not  extend  to  an  avowry  for  a  nomine  pance  or 
eftray.  And  by  flat.  17  Car.  II.  c.  7,  When  a  plaintiff  fiiall 
be  nonfuit  before  iifue  in  any  (bit  of  replevin,  See.  removed 
or  depending  in  any  of  the  courts  at  Weftminfter,  the  de¬ 
fendant  making  fuggeftion  in  the  nature  of  an  avow  ry  for 
rent,  the  court  on  prayer  fhall  award  a  writ  to  inquire  of 
the  fum  in  arrear,  and  the  value  of  the  diftrefs,  &c.  upon 
return  w'hereof  the  defendant  (hall  recover  the  arrears,  if 
the  diftrefs  amounts  to  that  value,  or  elfe  the  value  of  the 
diftrefs  with  cofts  ;  and  where  the  diftrefs  is  not  found  to  the 
value  of  the  arrears,  the  party  may  diftraiu  for  the  relidue. 

AVOW'SAL,  /  [ from  avow. ]  A  confeffton. 

AVOW'TRY,  /.  Adultery. 

AU'RA,/  [from  u.u,  to  breathe  ;  or  Gr.  air;  ra¬ 
ther  from  hk  Heb.]  The  air,  exhalation;  vapour,  wind. 

AURACH',  a  river  of  Germany,  in  Franconia,  which 
runs  into  the  Redrtitz,  three  miles  fouth  of  Erlang. 

Aurach,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Suabia, 
and  county  of  Waldberg,  nine  miles  E.N.E.  ofWurzach. 

AU'Rj®,  in  mythology,  a  name  given  by  the  Romans 
to  the  nymphs  of  the  air.  They  are  moftly  to  be  found 
in  the  ancient  paintings  of  ceilings  ;  where  they  are  repre- 
fented  light  and  airy,  generally  with  long  robes  and  flying 
veils  of  lively  colours,  fluttering  about  in  the  pleafing  ele¬ 
ment  afligned  to  them.  They  are  charaffterifed  as  fportive 
and  happy  in  themfelves,  and  well-wifliers  to  mankind. 

AVRAINVTLLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Meurt,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftrift  of  Tout ;  two  leagues  north  of  Toul. 

AUR  AN',  a  town  of  Arabia,  fixty  miles  S.  of  Damafcus. 

AVRAN'CHES,  a  city  of  France,  and  principal  town 
of  a  diftricl,  in  the  department  of  the  Channel,  fituated  on 
a  mountain,  near  tire  river  See  ;  before  the  revolution,  it 
was  the  fee  of  a  bi(hop,  fuffragan  of  Rouen  ;  befides  the 
cathedral,  it  had  three  parilhes,  a  convent,  a  public  fchool, 
a  college,  and  an  hofpital.  Avranches  is  a  very  ancient 
towm,  and  was,  before  the  county  of  Bretagne  was  united 
to  the  crown  of  France,  called  the  Boulevard  of  France ,  yet 
the  Bretans  made  themfelves  mafters  of  it,  and  deftroyed 
the  fortifications  in  the  year  1203.  The  fortifications  were 
rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis.  The  cathedral  Hands 
on  a  hill,  which  terminates  abruptly  ;  the  front  of  the 
church  extending  to  the  extreme  verge  of  it,  and  over¬ 
hanging  the  precipice.  Here,  we  are  told,  the  Englifli 
Henry  II.  received  abfolution  from  the  papal  nuncio  for 
the  murder  of  St.  Thomas-a- Becket,  in  1172;  and  the 
(lone  on  which  he  knelt  during  the  performance  of  that 
ceremony  is  (hewn  to  ((rangers.  Its  length  is  about  thirty 
inches,  and  the  breadth  twelve.  It  (lands  before  the 
north  portal  of  the  cathedral,  and  on  it  is  engraved  a  cha¬ 
lice  in  commemoration  of  the  event.  The  ruins  of  the 
caftle  of  Avranches  are  very  extenfive  ;  and  beneath  lies 
a  rich  extent  of  country,  abounding  in  grain  and  covered 
with  orchards,  from  the  fruit  of  which  is  made  the  bed 
cider  in  Normandy.  It  is  nineteen  pofts  fouth  of  Cher- 
burg,  fix  fouth  of  Coutances,  twenty-five  fouth-weft  of 

Rouen, 
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Rouen,  and  .thirty-feven  and  a  half  weft  of  Paris.  Lat. 
48.  41.  N.  Ion.  16.  18.  E.  Ferro. 

AUR  AN'TIUM,  f  in  botany.  See  Citrus. 

AURAS',  a  town  of  Silelia,  in  the  principality  of 
Bredau,  fituated  near  the  Oder;  twelve  miles  north-weft 
of  Breflait. 

AURAY',  a  fca-port  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  on  the  gulf  of  JVTorbihan,  and  principal  place 
of  a  didrict,  at  the  month  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name. 
Lat.  47.  40.  N.  Ion.  14.  37.  E.  Ferro. 

AUR'BACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Bavaria,  and  Upper  Palatinate;  thirty  miles  north-eaft  of 
Nuremberg. 

A  UR' BURG,  a  town  and  caftle  of  Germany,  in  Upper 
Bavaria;  four  miles  north  of  Kuftftein. 

AURE,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Eure, 
near  A  net. 

AUREC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Moniftrol  ;  three  leagues  fouth-weft  of  St.  Etienne,  and 
one  and  a  half  north  of  Moniftrol. 

AURE'LIA,  f.  [ab  aureo  colore,  Lat.  from  its  ffiining 
yellow  colour.]  In  natural  hiftory,  the  fame  with  what  is 
called  chryfalis ,  and  fometimes  nympk.  See  Chrysalis. 

AUREI.IA'NA,  f  in  botany.  See  Panax. 

AURELIA'NUS  (Lucius  Domitius),  emperorof  Rome, 
was  one  of  the  greatelt  generals  of  antiquity,  and  command¬ 
ed  the  armies  of  the  emperor  Claudius  with  inch  glory, 
that  after  the  death  of  that  emperor  all  the  legions  agreed 
to  place  him  on  the  throne  :  this  happened  in  the  year  270. 
He  carried  the  war  from  the  eaft  to  the  weft,  with  as  much 
facility,  fays  a  modern  writer,  as  a  body  of  troops  marches 
from  A 1  face  into  Flanders.  He  defeated  the  Goths,  Sar- 
matians,  Marcomanni,  the  Perlians,  Egyptians,  and  Van¬ 
dals;  conquered  Zenobia  queen  of  the  Palmyreans,  and 
Tetricus  general  of  the  Gauls  ;  both  of  whom  were  made 
Vo  grace  his  triumph,  in  the  year  274.  He  was  killed  by 
one  of  his  own  generals,  in  Thrace,  in  the  year  275,  when 
he  was  preparing  to  enter  Perlia  with  a  great  army.  See 
Rome. 

AURE'LIUS  VIC'TOR.  See  Victor. 

AURENGABAD',  a  city  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  capital 
of  the  province  of  Balagate,  in  the  dominions  ot  the  Great 
Mogul.  It  is  furniffied  with  handfome  mofques  and  ca- 
ravanferas.  The  buildings  are  chiefly  of  free-ftone,  and 
pretty  high,  and  the  ftreets  planted  on  each  fide  with 
trees.  They  have  large  gardens  well  flocked  with  fruit- 
trees  and  vines,  H  he  foil  about  it  is  alio  very  fertile, 
and  the  flieep  fed  in  its  neighbourhood  are  remarkably 
large  and  ftrong.  Lat.  19.  10.  N.  Ion.  75.  30.  E. 

AURENGZE'BE,  the  Great  Mogul,  a  famous  con¬ 
queror,  but  deteftable  parricide,  who  poifoned  his  father, 
and  maflacred  all  his  brethren,  to  make  his  way  to  the 
throne  of  Indoftan  ;  yet  lie  may  be  conlidered  as  the  real 
founder  and  legiilator  of  the  empire.  He  was  a  great  and 
politic  prince, "and  the  firft  who  extended  his  dominion 
over  the  peninlula  within  the  Ganges,  which  is  at  prefent 
fo  well  known  to  the  Englifh.  He  lived  fo  late  as  the 
year  1707,  and  it  is  faid  that  fome  of  his  great  officers  of 
ftate  were  alive  in  the  year  1750.  Aurengzebe  feems  to 
have  left  too  much  power  to  the  governors  of  his  diftaiit 
provinces,  and  to  have  been  too  inattentive  to  prevent  the 
effe£ts  of  that  dreadful  defpotifm,  which,  while  in  his 
hands,  preferved  the  tranquillity  of  his  empire  ;  but,  when 
it  defeended  to  his  weak  indolent  fuccelfors,  occafioned  its 
overthrow.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  near  one  hundred.  See 
1-Iindostan. 

AUREO'LA,y.  in  its' original  fignification,  fi^nifies  a 
jewel,  which  is  propofed  as  a  reward  of  victory  in  fome 
public  difpute.  Hence  the  Roman  fchoolmen  applied  it 
to  denote  the  reward  bellowed  on  martyrs,  virgins,  and 
doctors,  on  account  of  their  works  of  fupererogation ;  and 
painters  ufe  it  to  fignify  the  crown  of  glory  with  which 
they  adorn  the  heads  of  faints,  ccnfeffors,  &c. 
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AU'RES,  f.  an  ancient  punifhment  among  the  Saxons, 
of  cutting  off  the  ears  of  church-robbers,  and  other  felons. 

AURET'TE,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the 
Eure,  near  Bourges. 

AU'REUS,  J.  a  Roman  gold  coin,  equal  in  value  to 
twenty-five  denarii.  According  to  Ainfworth,  the  aureus 
of  the  higher  empire  weighed  near  five  pennyweights ; 
and,  in  the  lower  empire,  little  more  than  half  that  weight. 
We  learn  from  Suetonius,  that  it  was  cuftomary  to  give 
atirei  to  the  viftors  in  the  chariot- races. 

Aureus  Mons,  a  mountain  in  the  north-weft  of  Cor- 
fica,  whofe  ridge  runs  out  to  the  north-eaft  and  fouth-eaft, 
forming  an  elbow.  Another  mountain  of  Moefia  Supe¬ 
rior,  or  Servia,  to  the  fouth  of  the  Danube,  with  a  cog- 
nominal  town  at  its  foot  on  the  fame  river.  The  emperor 
Probus  planted  this  mountain  with  vines.  Eutropius. 

AU'RICH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft, 
phalia,  and  county  of  Eaft  Frielland,  ten  miles  north-eaft 
of  Embden. 

AURI'CULA,/!  [dim.  of  a  uris,  Lat.  the  ear.]  The 
external  part  of  the  ear;  the  lug.  Alfo  the  fpecific  name 
of  fome  herbs,  from  their  fuppofed  refemblance  to  an  ear; 
as,  auricula  vmris ,  moufe  ear;  auricula  urfi,  bear’s  ear,  &c. 
The  two  mufcular  bags,  likewife,  at  the  bafis  of  the  heart 
are  called  its  auricles ,  or  ears,  from  their  likenefs. 

Auricula  Leporis,/.  in  botany.  See  Buphthal- 
m u m  and  Bupleurum. 

Auricula  Muris,/  in  botany.  See  Arenlaria, 
Cerastium,  Hieracium,  Mvosotis,  and  Silene. 

Auricula  Ursi,  f.  in  botany.  See  Aretia,  Pri¬ 
mula,  Dodecatheon,  and  Verbascum. 

AURI'CULAR,  adj.  \_auricula,  Lat.  the  ear.]  Within 
the  fenfe  or  reach  of  hearing. — You  ffiall  hear  us  con¬ 
fer,  and  by  an  auricular  a Ifu ranee  have  your  fatisfadlion. 
Shakfpeare. — Seeiet;  told  in  the  ear;  as,  auricular  con- 
felfion.  Traditional  ;  known  by  report. — The  alchymifts 
call  in  many  varieties  out  of  aftrology,  auricular  traditions, 
and  feigned  tefti monies.  Bacon. 

AURICULA'RI  A,  J.  in  botany.  See  Hedyotis. 

AURICULA'RIS,  j.  \_auricula,  Lat.  the  ear.]  The 
little  finger,  and  an  extenfor  mufcle  of  the  fame,  have  this 
name,  becatife  with  this  finger  we  ufually  pick  the  ear. 

AURI'CULARLY,  adv.  in  a  fecret  manner. — Thefe 
will  foon  confefs,  and  that  not  auricu/arly,  but  in  a  loud 
and  audible  voice.  Decay  of  Piety. 

AURI’FEROUS,  adj.  \_aurifer,  Lat.]  That  which  pro¬ 
duces  gold  : 

Rocks  rich  in  gems,  and  mountains  big  with  mines. 
Whence  many  a  burlting  ftream  auriferous  plays.  Thomfon. 

AURTFLAM'MA,  f  in  the  French  hiftory,  properly 
denotes  a  flag  or  ftandard  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Dennis,  fufpended  over  the  tomb  of  that  faint,  which  the 
religious,  on  occalion  of  any  war  in  defence  of  their  lands 
or  rights,  took  down,  with  great  ceremony,  and  gave  it 
to  their  protestor  or  advocate,  to  be  borne  at  the  head  ot 
their  forces.  Auriflamma  is  hence  uled  to  denote  the  chiefc 
flag  or  ftandard  in  an  army. 

AURI'GA,  f.  the  Waggoner,  a  conftellation  in  the 
northern  hemifphere,  confifting  of  fourteen  ftars  in  Ptole¬ 
my’s  catalogue ;  but  in  Tycho’s,  twenty-feven ;  in  Heve. 
lius’s,  forty;  and,  in  the  Britannic  catalogue,  fixty-lix. 
This  is  one  of  tiie  forty-eight  old  afterifms,.  mentioned  by 
all  the  molt  ancient  aftronomers.  It  is  reprefented  by  the 
figure  of  an  old  man,  in  a  pofture  fomewhat  like  fitting, 
with  a  goat  and  her  kids  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  bridle  in 
his  right.  Although  the  whole  conftellation  of  Auriga  is 
not  mentioned  among  thofe  from  which  the  ancient  form¬ 
ed  prefages  of  the  fucceeding  weather,  the  two  ftars  in  his 
arm  were  of  the  foremoft  in  that  rank.  It  is  thefe  they 
called  by  the  name  Hcedi,  and  dreaded  fo  extremely  on 
account  of  the  ftorms  and  tempefts  that  fucceeded  their 
riling,  that  it  is  faid  they  ffiut  up  the  navigation  of  the 
fea  for  their  lea  Ion.  And  the  day  of  their  influence  being 
7  F  ov<;r-  , 
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over,  wc  find,  was  celebrated  as  a  fefti val  with  fparts  and 
games,  under  the  name  of  Natalis  Navigationis.  Germa- 
nicus  calls  them  unfriendly  liars  to  mariners  ;  and  Virgil 
couples  them  with  Arfturus,  mentioning  their  fetting  and 
ruing  as  things  of  the  mod  important  prefage.  Horace 
alfo  puts  them  together  as  the  mod  formidable  of  all  the 
dars  to  thofe  who  follow  the  traffic  of  the  fea.  And  to  the 
fame  purpofe  fpeak  all  the  ancient  writers,  thus  making  a 
paid  of  the  condellation  Auriga,  if  not  the  whole  condel- 
lation,  a  thing  to  be  obferved  with  the  utmod  attention, 
and  to  be  feared  as  much  as  the  blazing  Arfturus. 

AURIGA'TION, /.  \_auriga,  Lat.]  The  aft  or  prac¬ 
tice  of  driving  carriages. 

AURIGNAC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
didrift  of  St.  Gaudens;  thirty-three  miles  Couth-wed  of 
Thouloufe,  and  ten  north-ead  of  St.  Gaudens. 

AURI'GR  APHY, /.  [of  aurum,  Lat!  and  Gr. 

to  write.]  Writing  with  gold. 

AURILLAC',  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place 
of  a  didrift,  in  the  department  of  Cantel ;  before  the  re¬ 
volution,  the  capital  of  Lower  Auvergne.  It  is  fituated 
in  a  fertile  valley,  on  the  Jordane  ;  fixty-five  pods  fouth 
of  Paris.  Lat.  44.  45.  N.  Ion.  20.  6.  E.  Ferro. 

AVRIL'LE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Mayne  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  Angers,  one  league  north  of  Angers. 

AURIOL',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  and  chief  place  of  a  .canton,  in  the 
didricl  of  Aix  ;  four  leagues  fouth-ead  of  Aix^  and  four 
north-north-ead  of  Marfeilles. 

AURIPIGMEN'TUM,/.  [from  aurum,  gold,  and  pig. 
mentum,  Lat.  paint.]  Orpiment,  arfenic  ;  fo  called  from 
its  colour,  and  its  ufe  to  painters. 

AURISCAL'PIUM,/  [from  auris,  the  ear,  and  fcalpo, 
Lat.  to  fcrape. ]  An  indrument  for  cleanling  the  ear. 

AROBZMUNS'TER,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  Bavaria,  fixteen  miles  fouth  of  Paffau. 

AUROIR',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Cher,  two  leagues  and  a  half  north-vyed  of  Sancoins. 

AURON',  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Eure 
near  Bourges. 

AURON'Z  A,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Cadorin,  feven 
miles  north  of  Pieve  di  Cadora. 

AURO'RA,/.  [ Aurora ,  Lat.  q.  d.  aurea  bora.']  The 
morning  twilight,  or  that  faint  light  which  appears  in  the 
morning  when  the  fun  is  within  eighteen  degrees  of  the 
horizon  : 

Aurora  (heds 

On  Indus’  fmiling  banks  the  rofy  fhow’r.  Thomfon. 
Aurora  was  feigned  by  the  ancients  the  daughter  of  the 
fun  and  the  moon,  and  was  painted  a  virgin  of  a  ruddy 
Complexion,  having  wings,  and  with  a  yellow  garment  : 
in  one  hand  holding  a  torch,  and  with  the  other  drewing 
flowers,  generally  fitting  in  a  chariot  of  maffive  diver. 

Aurora,  in  fabulous  hidory,  the  daughter  of  Titan 
and  Terra  ;  others  make  her  the  daughter  of  Hyperion  and 
Thia;  and  fome  fay  that  Pallas,  fon  of  Crius,  was  her 
father,  whence  her  furname  of  Pallantias.  She  is  repre- 
fented  as  covered  with  a  veil,  fitting  in  a  gilt  chariot  drawn 
by  white  horfes,  and  opening  with  her  rofy  fingers  the 
gates  of  the  ead,  pouring  the  dew  upon  the  earth,  and 
making  the  flowers  grow.  It  was  under  her  name  that 
the  ancients  deified  the  light  which  foreruns  the  rifing  of 
the  fun  above  our  hemifphere.  She  married  Adraeus,  by 
whom  flte  had  the  Winds,  the  dars,  &c.  She  had  an  amour 
with  Tithonus,  a  young  prince  celebrated  for  his  beauty, 
whom  die  carried  away  ;  but,  when  he  was  advanced  in 
-years,  die  left  him,  and  changed  him  into  a  grafshopper. 
After  this  die  fell  in  love  with  Cephalus,  whom  die  took 
3 way  from  his  wife  Procris,  caufing  them  to  quarrel ;  but, 
he  refufing  her  addrelfcs,  (he  Cent  him  back  to  his  wife, 
and  they  were  reconciled.  She  had  alfo  an  intrigue  with 
Orion,  whom  die  carried  to  the  ifland  of  Delos,  where  he 
was  killed  by  Diana’s  arrows. 
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Aurora,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides  iflands  in  the  South 
Sea,  in  which  Mr.  Forder  fuppofes  the  Peakd’Etoile,  men¬ 
tioned  by  M.  Bougainville,  to  be  fituated.  The  idand  is 
inhabited  ;  but  none  of  its  inhabitants  came  off  to  vidt 
captain  Cook.  The  country  is  woody,  and  the  vegetation 
feenied  to  be  exceffively  luxuriant.  It  is  about  twelve 
leagues  long,  but  not  above  five  miles  broad  in  any  part, 
lying  nearly  north  and  fouth.  Lat.  15.  8.  S.  Ion.  168. 12,  E, 
Greenwich. 

Aurora  Borealis,  Northern  Lights,  or  Streamers-, 
a  kind  of  meteor  appearing  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
heavens,  modly  in  the  winter-time,  and  in  frody  weather. 
It  is  ufually  of  a  reddidi  colour,  inclining  to  yellow,  and 
feeds  out  frequent  corufcations  of  pale  light,  which  feem 
to  rife  from  the  horizon  in  a  pyramidal  undulating  form, 
and  (hooting  with  great  velocity  up  to  the  zenith.  It  ap¬ 
pears  often  in  form  of  an  arch,  which  is  partly  bright,  and 
partly  dark,  but  generally  tranfparent.  And  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  it  is  not  found  to  have  any  effeft  on  the  rays  of  light, 
which  pafs  freely  through  it.  Dr.  Hamilton  obferves,  that 
he  could  plainly  difcern  the  fmalled  fpeck  in  the  Pleiades 
through  the  dendty  of  thofe  clouds  which  formed  part  of 
the  aurora  borealis  in  1763,  without  the  lead  diminution 
of  its  fplendour,  or  increafe  of  twinkling.  This  kind  of 
meteor  never  appears  near  the  equator  ;  but  it  is  in  the 
arftie  regions  that  it  appears  in  perfeftion,  particularly 
during  the  loldice.  In  the  Schetland  iilands,  the  merry 
dancers,  as  they  are  there  called,  are  the  condant  attend¬ 
ants  of  clear  evenings,  and  prove  great  reliefs  amidd  the 
gloom  of  the  long  winter-nights.  They  commonly  appear 
at  twilight  near  the  horizon,  of  a  dun  colour,  approaching 
to  yellow;  fometimes  continuing  in  that  date  for  feveral 
hours  without  any  fenfible  motion  ;  after  which  they  break 
out  into  dreams  of  dronger  light,  fpreading  into  columns, 
and  altering  Oowly  into  ten  thoufand  diderent  lhapes,  va¬ 
rying  their  colours  from  all  the  tints  of  yellow  to  the  ob- 
fcured  ruffet.  They  often  cover  the  whole  hemifphere, 
and  then  make  the  mod  brilliant  appearance.  Their  mo¬ 
tions  at  thefe  times  are  mod  amazingly  quick;  and  they 
adonifh  the  fpeftator  with  the  rapid  change  of  their  form. 
They  break  out  in  places  where  none  were  feen  before, 
fkimming  brifkly  along  the  heavens  ;  are  fuddenly  extin- 
guifhed,  and  leave  behind  an  uniform  du(ky  track.  This 
again  is  brilliantly  illuminated  in  the  fame  manner,  and  as 
fuddenly  left  a  dull  blank.  In  certain  nights  they  affume 
the  appearance  of  vad  columns,  on  one  fide  of  the  deeped 
yellow,  on  the  other  declining  away  till  it  becomes  undif- 
tinguidied  from  the  Iky.  They  have  generally  a  drong 
tremulous  motion  from  end  to  end,  which  continues  till 
the  whole  vanidies.  In  a  word,  we,  who  only  fee  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  thefe  northern  phenomena,  but  have  a  faint 
idea  of  their  fplendour  and  magnificence.  According  to 
the  date  of  the  atmofphere,  they  differ  in  colours.  They 
often  put  on  the  colour  of  blood,  and  make  a  mod  dread¬ 
ful  appearance.  The  rudic  lages  then  become  prophetic, 
and  terrify  the  gazing  fpeftators  with  the  dread  of  war, 
pedilence,  and  famine.  This  fuperdition  was  not  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  northern  iilands ;  nor  are  thefe  appearances  of 
recent  date.  The  ancients  called  them  Chajmaia,  and 
Trabes ,  and  Bolides,  according  to  their  forms  or  colours. 
In  old  times  they  were  extremely  rare,  and  on  that  ac- ' 
count  were  the  more  taken  notice  of.  From  the  days  of 
Plutarch  to  thofe  of  our  hidorian  Sir  Richard  Baker,  they 
were  fuppofed  to  have  been  portentous  of  great  events, 
and  timid  imagination  Oiaped  them  into  aerial  conflicts : 
Fierce  fiery  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds 
In  ranks  and  fquadrons  and  right  form  of  war. 

The  only  thing  that  refembles  a  didinft  hidory  of  this 
phenomenon,  is  what  we  have  from  the  learned  Dr. Halley, 
Phil.Tranf.  No.  347.  The  fird  account  he  gives,  is  of 
the  appearance  of  what  is  called  by  the  author  burning 
/pears,  and  was  feen  at  I.ondon  January  30th,  1560.  The 
next  appearance,  on  the  tedimony  of  Stow,  was  on  Qfto- 
ber  7th,  1564.  In  1574  alfo,  according  to  Camden,  and 
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Stow  abqve-mentioned,  an  aurora  borealis  was  obferved 
two  nights  fucceffively,  viz.  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  No¬ 
vember,  with  much  the  fame  appearances  as  defcribed  by 
Dr.  Halley  in  1716,  and  which  we  now  fo  frequently  ob- 
ferve.  Again,  the  fame  was  twice  feen  in  Brabant,  in 
the  year  1575;  viz.  on  the  13th  of  February  and  2Sth 
of  September.  Its  appearances  at  both  thefe  times  were 
defcribed  by  Cornelius  Gemma,  profelfor  of  medicine  in 
the  univerfity  of  Lovain,  who  compares  them  to  fpears, 
fortified  cities,  and  armies  fighting  in  the  air.  After  this, 
Michael  Masftlin,  tutor  to  the  great  Kepler,  allures  us, 
that  at  Baknang,  in  the  county  of  Wurtemberg,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  thefe  pihenomena,  which  he  (files  chajmata ,  were 
feen  by  himfelf  no  lefs  than  leven  times  in  1580.  In  1381, 
they  again  appeared  in  an  extraordinary  manner  in  April 
and  September,  and  in  a  lefs  degree  at  fome  other  times 
of  the  fame  year.  In  1621,  September  2d,  this  phenome¬ 
non  was  obferved  all  over  France,  and  defcribed  by  Gaf- 
fiendus,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  aurora  borealis  ;  yet  nei¬ 
ther  this,  nor  any  fimilar  appearances  pofterior  to  1574, 
are  defcribed  by  Englifti  writers  till  the  year  1707  ;  which, 
as  Dr.  Halley  oblerves,  (hews  the  prodigious  neglect  of 
curious  matters  which  at  that  time  prevailed.  From  1621 
to  1707,  indeed,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  an  aurora 
borealis  being  feen  by  any  body;  and,  conlidering  the 
number  of  aftronomers  who  during  that  period  were  in 
a  manner  continually  watching  the  heavens,  we  may  very 
reafonably  conclude  that  no  fuch  thing  did  make  its  ap¬ 
pearance  till  after  an  interval  of  eighty-fix  yeaos.  In  1707, 
a  fmall  one  was  feen  in  November;  and,  during  that  year 
and  the  next,  the  fame  appearances  were  repeated  five 
times.  The  next  on  record  is  that  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hal¬ 
ley,  in  March  1713-16,  the  brilliancy  of  which  attracted 
univerfal  attention,  and  by  the  vulgar  was  confidered  as 
marking  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  race  of  princes. 
Since  that  time  thofe  meteors  have  been  fo  common,  that 
no  accounts  have  been  kept  of  them. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  matter  of  doubt  whether  this  me¬ 
teor  made  its  appearance  only  in  the  northern  hemifphere, 
or  whether  it  was  alio  to  be  obferved  near  the  fouth  pole. 
This  is  now  afeertained  by  Mr.  Forfier,  who,  in  his  voy¬ 
age  round  the  world  with  captain  Cook,  allures  us,  that 
he  obferved  them  in  the  higheft  fouthern  latitudes,  though 
with  phenomena  fomewhat  different  from  thofe  which  are 
feen  here.  On  February  17th,  1773,  as  they  were  in  la¬ 
titude  fifty-eight  degrees  fouth,  “  A  beautiful  phenome¬ 
non  was  obferved  during  the  preceding  night,  which  ap¬ 
peared  again  for  feveral  fucceflive  nights.  It  confided  of 
long  columns  of  a  clear  white  light,  (hooting  up  from  the 
horizon  to  the  eaffward,  almoft  to  the  zenith,  and  gra¬ 
dually  fpreading  on  the  whole  fouthern  part  of  the  fky. 
Thefe  columns  were  fometimes  bent  fidewife  at  their  up¬ 
per  extremities ;  and,  though  in  molt  refpeCts  fimilar  to 
the  northern  lights  of  our  hemifphere,  yet  differed  from 
them  in  being  always  of  a  whitilh  colour,  whereas  ours 
affume  various  tints,  efpecially  thofe  of  a  fiery  and  purple 
hue.  The  fky  was  generally  clear  when  they  appeared, 
and  the  air  lharp  and  cold,  the  thermometer  (landing  at 
the  freezing-point.” 

Dr,  Halley  obferved,  that  the  aurora  borealis  defcribed 
by  him  arofe  to  a  prodigious  height,  it  being  feen  from 
the  weft  of  Ireland  to  the  confines  of  Ruffia  and  Poland 
on  the  eaft  ;  nor  did  he  know  how  much  further  it  might 
have  been  vilible  :  fo  that  it  extended  at  leaft  thirty  de¬ 
grees  in  longitude,  and  from  latitude  fifty  degrees  north 
it  was  feen  over  all  the  northern  part  of  Europe  ;  and, 
what  was  very  furprifing,  in  all  thofe  places  where  it  was 
vifible,  the  fame  appearances  were  exhibited  which  Dr. 
Halley  obferved  at  London.  He  obferves,  with  feeming 
regret,  that  he  could  by  no  means  determine  its  height, 
for  want  of  obfervations  made  at  different  places.  Father 
Bofcovich  has,  however,  determined  the  height  of  an 
aurora  borealis,  which  was  obferved  by  the  marquis  of 
Polini  the  16th  of  December,  1737,  and  found  it  was  823 
miles  high  ;  and  Mr.  Bergman,  from  a  mean  of  thirty 
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computations,  makes  the  average  height  of  the  aurora  bo¬ 
realis  amount  to  70  Swediffi,  or  4^9  Englifli,  miles.  But 
Euler  ftippofes  the  height  to  be  feveral  thoufands  of  miles  ; 
and  Mairan  alfo  alligns  to  them  a  very  elevated  region. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  caufe 
of  this  phenomenon.  Dr.  Halley  imagines  that  the  wa¬ 
tery  vapours,  or  effluvia,  exceedingly  rarefied  by  fubter- 
raneous  fire,  and  tinged  with  fulplntreous  dreams,  which 
many  naturalifts  have  fuppofed  to  be  the  caufe  of  earth¬ 
quakes,  may  alfo  be  the  caufe  of  this  appearance  ;  or  that 
it  is  produced  by  a  kind  of  fubtile  matter,  freely  pervading 
the  pores  of  the  earth,  and  which,  entering  into  it  nearer 
the  louthern  pole,  gaffes  out  again  with  (ome  force  into 
the  aether,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  northern.  This  fub¬ 
tile  matter,  by  becoming  more  denfe,  or  having  its  velo¬ 
city  increafed,  may  perhaps  be  capable  of  producing  a 
fmall  degree  of  light,  after  the  manner  of  effluvia  from 
eleCtric  bodies,  which,  by  a  ftrong  and  quick  friction,  emit 
light  in  tire  dark  ;  to  which  fort  of  light  this  feems  to 
have  a  great  affinity.  Phil.Tranf.  No.  347.  SeealfoMr. 
Cotes’s  defeription  of  this  phenomenon,  and  his  method 
ofexplaining  it,  by  dreams  emitted  from  the  heterogeneous 
and  fermenting  vapours  of  the  atmofphere,  in  Smith’s  Op. 
tics,  p.  69;  or  Phil.  Tranf.  abr.  vol.  vi.  part  2. 

The  celebrated  M.  de  Mairan,  in  an  exprefs  treatife  oil 
the  aurora  borealis,  publifhed  in  1731,  fuppofes  its  caufe 
to  be  the  zodiacal  light,  which,  according  to  him,  is  no 
other  than  the  fun’s  atmofphere  ;  this  light  happening,  on 
fome  occafions,  to  meet  the  upper  parts  of  our  atmofphere 
about  the  limits  where  univerfal  gravity  begins  to  act 
more  forcibly  towards  the  earth  than  towards  the  fun, 
falls  into  our  air  to  a  greater  or  lefs  depth,  as  its  fpecific 
gravity  is  greater  or  lefs,  compared  with  the  air  through 
which  it  paffes.  However,  M.  Euler  thinks  the  caufe  of 
the  aurora  borealis  not  owing  to  the  zodiacal  light,  as 
M.  de  Mairan  fuppofes;  but  to  particles  of  our  atmo¬ 
fphere,  driven  beyond  its  limits  by  the  impulfe  of  the  lo- 
lar  light.  And  on  this  fuppolition  he  endeavours  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  phenomena  obferved  concerning  this  light. 
He  fuppofes  the  zodiacal  light,  and  the  tails  of  comets, 
to  be  owing  to  a  fimilar  caufe. 

But  ever  fince  the  identity  of  lightning  and  the  eleCtric 
matter  has  been  determined,  philofophers  have  been  na¬ 
turally  led  to  feek  for  the  explication  of  aerial  meteors  in 
the  principles  of  electricity  ;  and  there  is  now  no  doubt 
but  moll  of  them,  and  efpecially  the  aurora  borealis,  are 
eleftrical  phenomena.  Belides  the  more  obvious  and 
known  appearances  which  conftitute  a  refemblance  be¬ 
tween  this  meteor  and  the  eleCtric  matter  by  which  light¬ 
ning  is  produced,  it  has  been  obferved,  that  the  aurora 
occalions  a  very  fenfible  fluctuation  in  the  magnetic  needle ; 
and  that,  whenever  it  has  extended  lower  than  ufual  in 
the  atmofphere,  the  fiafhes  have  been  attended  with  va¬ 
rious  founds  of  rumbling  and  biffing,  efpecially  in  Ruffia 
and  the  other  more  northern  parts  of  Europe  ;  as  noticed 
by  Sig.  Beccaria  and  M.  Meflier.  Mr.  Canton,  foon  after 
he  had  obtained  electricity  from  the  clouds,  offered  a 
conjecture,  that  the  aurora  is  occafioned  by  the  daftiing 
of  eleCtric  fire  pofitive  towards  negative  clouds  at  a  great 
diftance,  through  the  upper  part  of  the  atmofphere,  where 
the  refiltance  is  leaft :  and  he  fuppofes  that  the  aurora, 
which  happens  at  the  time  when  the  magnetic  needle  is 
difturbed  by  the  heat  of  the  earth,  is  the  eleCtricity  of  the 
heated  air  above  it ;  and  this  appears  chiefly  in  the  north¬ 
ern  regions,  as  the  alteration  in  the  heat  of  the  air  in  thofe 
parts  is  the  greateft.  Nor  is  this  hypo&helis  improbable, 
when  it  is  confidered,  that  eleCtricity  is  the  caufe  of  thun¬ 
der  and  lightning ;  that  it  has  been  extracted  from  the  air 
at  the  time  of  the  aurora  borealis  ;  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  northern  countries  obferve  it  remarkably  ftrong  when 
a  fudden  thaw  fucceeds  very  cold  fevere  weather ;  and 
that  the  tourmalin  is  known  to  emit  and  abforb  the  elec¬ 
tric  fluid  only  by  the  increafe  or  diminution  of  its  heat. 
Pofitive  and  negative  eleCtricity  in  the  air,  with  a  proper 
quantity  of  moiftuie  to  fepve  A  a  conductor;  will  account 
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for  this  and  other  meteors,  fometimes  feen  in  a  ferene  fky. 

Mr.  Canton  has  fince  contrived  to  exhibit  this  meteor  by 
'means  of  the  Torricellian  vacuum,  in  a  glafs  tube  about 
three  feet  long,  and  fealed  hermetically.  When  one  end 
of  the  tube  is  held  in  the  hand,  and  the  other  applied  to 
the  conductor,  the  whole  tube  will  be  illuminated  from 
end  to  end,  and  will  continue  luminous  without  interrup¬ 
tion  for  a  confiderable  time  after  it  has  been  removed  from 
the  conductor.  If,  after  this,  it  be  drawn  through  the 
hand  either  way,  the  light  will  be  remarkably  intenfe 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  tube.  And,  though  a 
great  part  of  the  electricity  be  difcharged  by  this  opera¬ 
tion,  it  will  (till  flafli  at  intervals,  when  held  only  at  one 
extremity,  and  kept  quite  (till ;  but  if,  at  the  fame  time, 
ft  be  grafped  by  the  other  hand  in  a  different  place,  (trong 
flaihes  of  light  will  dart  from  one  end  to  the  other;  and 
thefe  will  continue  twenty-four  hours  or  more,  without  a 
frefii  excitation.  Sig.  Beccaria  conjectures,  that  there  is 
aconflant  and  regular  circulation  of  the  eleCfric  fluid  from 
north  to  fouth;"and  he  thinks  that  the  aurora  borealis 
may  be  this  elcCtric  matter  performing  its  circulation  in 
fuch  a  date  of  the  atmofphere  as  renders  it  vifible,  or  ap- 
roaching  nearer  than  ufuai  to  the  earth.  Though  pro- 
ably  this  is  not  the  mode  of  its  operation,  as  the  meteor- 
is  obferved  in  the  fouthern  hemifphere  with  the  fame  ap¬ 
pearances  as  in  the  northern.  Dr.  Franklin  fuppofes,  that 
the  eleClric  fire  difcharged  into  the  polar  regions,  from 
many  leagues  of  vaporifcd  air  raifed  from  the  ocean  be¬ 
tween  the  tropics,  accounts  for  the  aurora  borealis ;  and 
that  it  appears  fird  where  it  is  fird  in  motion,  namely,  in  the 
mod  northern  part ;  and  the  appearance  proceeds  fouth- 
ward,  though  the  fire  really  moves  northward.  Mr.  Kir- 
wan,  in  the  TranfaCtions  of  the  Royal  Irifli  Academy, 
anno  1788,  has  fome  ingenious  remarks  on  the  aurora  bo¬ 
realis  aujlralis.  He  gives  his  reafons  for  fuppofing  the 
rarefaction  of  the  atmofphere  in  the  polar  regions  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  them,  and  thefe  from  a  combudion  of  inflam¬ 
mable  air  caufed  by  elcClricity.  He  obferves,  that  after 
an  aurora  borealis  the  barometer  commonly  falls,  and  high 
winds  from  the  Couth  generally  follow. 

Mr.  John  Dalton,  profeflbrof  natural  philofophy  in  the 
new  college,  Mancheder,  has  lately  publiflied  a  treatife  on 
the  aurora  borealis,  the  phenomena  of  which  he  has  elafled 
and  characterized  thus  :  “  The  appearances  of  the  aurora 
come  under  four  different  deferiptions.  Fird,  a  horizon¬ 
tal  limit,  like  the  morning  aurora,  or  break  of  day.  Se¬ 
cond, ’fine,  (lender,  luminous,  beams,  well  defined,  and  of 
denfe  Imht ;  thefe  continue  a  quarter,  half,  or  one  whole, 
minufe,D lometimes  at  red  apparently,  but  oftener  with  a 
quick  lateral  motion.  Third,  fiaflies  pointing  upward,  01- 
in  the  fame  direction  as  the  beams,  which  they  always 
fucceed  ;  thefe  are  only  momentary,  and  have  no  lateral 
motion,  but  tl  ey  are  generally  repeated  many  times  in  a 
minute  ;  they  appear  much  broader,  more  diffufe,  and  of 
a  weaker  light,  than  the  beams;  they  grow’ gradually  fainter 
till  they  difappear  :  thefe  fometimes  continue  for  hours, 
fhifhing  at  intervals.  Fourth,  arches,  nearly  in  the  form 
of  rainbows  ;  thefe,  when  complete,  go  quite  acrofs  the 
heavens,  from  one  point  of  the  horizon  to  the  oppofite 
point.  When  an  aurora  takes  place,  thofe  appearances 
feem  to  fucceed  each  other  in  the  following  order :  fird, 
the  faint  rainbow-like  arches;  fecond,  the  beams;  and, 
third,  the  flafnes  :  as  for  the  northern  horizontal  light,  it 
will  appear  to  confid  of  an  abundance  ot  flafhes,  or  beams, 
blended  together,  owing  to  the  fmiation  of  the  obferver 
relative  to  them. 

The  luminous  beams  of  the  aurora  borealis,  are  cy- 
lindrical,  and  parallel  to  each  other,  at  lead  over  a  mode¬ 
rate  extent  of  country.  The  cylindrical  beams  of  the  au¬ 
rora  are  all  magnetic,  and  parallel  to  the  dipping-needle 
at  the  places  over  which  they  appear.  And,  as  the  beams 
‘are  fwimming  in  a  fluid  of  equal  denfity  with  themfelves, 
they  are  in  the  fame  predicament  as  a  magnetic  bar,  or 
needle,  fwimming  in  a  fluid  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity 
with  itfelf ;  but  this  lad  will  only  reft  in  equilibrio  when 
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in  the  direction  of  the  dipping-needle,  owing  to  what  is 
called  the  earth’s  magnetifm  ;  and,  as  the  former  alfo  reds 
in  that  pofition  only,  the  eff'eCts  being  limilar,  we  mud, 
by  the  rules  of  philofophizing,  aferibe  them  to  the  fame 
caufe.  Hence,  then,  it  follows,  that  the  aurora  borealis 
is  a  magnetic  phenomenon,  and  its  beams  are  governed 
by  the  earth’s  magnetifm.  The  height  of  the  rainbow- 
like  arches  of  the  aurora,  above  the  earth’s  furface,  is 
about  150  Englifii  miles.  The  beams  of  the  aurora  are 
dmilar  and  equal  in  their  real  dimenfions  to  one  another. 
The  didance  of  the  beams  of  the  aurora  from  the  earth’s 
furface,  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  beams,  nearly.  That 
appearance  which  w’e  have  called  the  horizontal  light,  and 
which  is  always  fituate  near  the  horizon,  is  nothing  but 
the  blended  lights  of  a  group  of  beams,  or  fiaflies,  which 
makes  the  appearance  of  a  large  luminous  zone. 

“  We  are  under  the  necedity  of  confidering  the  beams 
of  the  aurora  borealis  of  a  ferruginous  nature,  becaufe 
nothing  elfe  is  known  to  be  magnetic,  and  confequentiy, 
that  there  exifls  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmofphere 
an  eladic  fluid  partaking  of  the  properties  of  iron,  or  ra¬ 
ther  of  magnetic  decl,  and  that  this  fluid,  doubtlefs  from 
its  magnetic  property,  alfumes  the  form  of  cylindric  beams. 
It  fhould  feem  too,  that  the  rainbow-like  arches  are  a  fort 
of  rings  of  the  fame  fluid,  which  encompafs  the  earth’s- 
northern  magnetic  pole,  like  as  the  parallels  of  latitude 
do  the  other  poles  ;  and  that  the  beams  are  arranged  in 
equididant  rows  round  the  fame  pole.  At  fird  view,  in¬ 
deed,  it  feems  incompatible  with  the  known  laws  of  mag¬ 
netifm,  that  a  quantity  of  magnetic  matter  (hould  afliime 
the  form  of  fuch  rings,  by  virtue  of  its  magnetifm  ;  but 
it  may  take  place  in  one  cafe  at  lead,  if  we  fuppofe  the 
rings  fituate  in  the  middle,  between  two  row’s  of  beams, 
fo  that  the  attraction  on  each  fide  may  be  equal.  As  for 
the  beams,  in  their  natural  date,  they  mud  all  be  guided 
by  the  earth’s  magnetifm,  (I  mean  the  caufe  that  guides 
the  needle,  whether  it  is  in  the  earth  or  air  I  know  not,) 
and  confequentiy  all  have  their  north  poles  downward  ; 
but  whether  any  two  neighbouring  beams  have  the  poles 
of  the  fame  denomination,  or  of  different  denominations,, 
aiding  upon  each  other,  dill  the  effect  will  be  the  fame, 
and  their  mutual  aCtion  upon  each  other  not  diflu rb  their 
parallelifm,  nor  the  pofition  of  the  rings;  becaufe,  whe¬ 
ther  the  poles  mutually  attraCt  or  repel  each  other  is  of 
no  moment  in  this  cafe,  and  the  attraction  of  each  pole  is 
alike  upon  the  rings.  Things  being  thus  dated,  I  more¬ 
over  fuppofe,  that  this  eladic  fluid  of  magnetic  matter  is,, 
like  vaporized  air,  an  imperfect  conduCter  of  eleCtricity; 
and  that,  when  the  equilibrium  of  eleCtricity  in  the  higher 
regions  of  the  atmofphere  is  didurbed,  1  conceive  that  it 
takes  thefe  beams  and  rings  as  conductors,  and  runs  along 
from  one  quarter  of  the  heavens  to  another,  exhibiting  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  aurora  borealis.  The  reafon  why 
the  diffufe  fiaflies  fucceed  the  more  intenfe  light  of  the 
beams  is,  I  conceive,  becaufe  tlie  eleCtricity  difperfes  the 
beams  in  fome  degree,  which  colleCt  again  after  the  elec, 
trie  circulation  cea(es.” 

We  mud  leave  to  the  future  obfervers  on  the  heavens 
the  talk  of  ferutinizing  the  feveral  parts  of  this  theory. : 
but,  meanwhile,  we  mud  do  Mr.  Dalton  the  juflice  to 
oblerve,  that  he  has  rendered  the  mechanifm  which  lie 
deferibes,  or  the  exiflence  of  parallel  beams,  far  from 
improbable.  From  the  comparifon  of  his  obfervations, 
profefTor  Dalton  finds  the  aurora  to  be  a  fign  of  fair  wea¬ 
ther  ;  a  faCt  which,  if  confirmed,  militates  againfl  the 
fuppofition  that  this  meteor  arifes  from  the  combudion  of 
hydrogene  air. 

AUROS',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Gironde,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftriCf  of 
Bazas,  five  miles  north-ead  of  Bazas. 

AUROUX',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lozerre,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  didriCI  of 
Langogne,  feventeen  miles  north  of  Mende. 

AU'RUM,  f.  [a Gr.  aur,  Welch  ;  Hypficrates 
fays,  from  Aurus  its  inventor ;  probably  from  -ntt  Heb. 

3  refplendency.] 
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vefplendency.]  Gold.  This  metal  was  introduced  into 
medicine  by  the  Arabians,  who  edeemed  it  one  of  the 
greateft  cordials  and  comforters  of  the  nerves,  under  a  li¬ 
quid  form,  called  aurum potabile,  or  drinkable  gold  ;  which 
v/as  a  kind  of  folution  of  it  in  fpirits  of  wine  and  other 
liquors  :  from  them  Europe  received  it  without  any  dimi¬ 
nution  of  its  charafter  ;  but,  as  it  is  found  infoluble  by 
any  of  the  animal  fluids,  its  medicinal  power  can  only 
confid  in  its  being  an  external  antidote  or  amulet  againlt 
poverty.  See  the  articles  Chemistry,  and  Gold. 

Aurum  Fulminans,  fulminating  or  thundering  gold, 
or  ammoniacal  oxyd  of  gold  ;  a  powder  made  of  gold  dif- 
folved  in  nitro-muriatic  acid  ;  and  is  fo  called,  becaufe 
it  explodes  like  gunpowder.  It  is  made  in  the  following 
manner  :  Put  a  dram  of  the  filings  of  gold  with  half  an 
ounce  of  the  new-made  acid  into  a  matrafs  placed  in  fand; 
when  the  menftruum  ceafes  to  a£i,  pour  off  the  folution, 
and,  if  any  of  the  gold  is  left,  add  as  much  more  nitro- 
muriatic  acid  as  will  be  neceffary  to  diffolve  it ;  dilute 
the  folution  with  ten  times  its  quantity  of  warm  water, 
then  drop  in  the  lixivium  of  tartar  (acidulous  tartrit  of 
potafli)  till  the  effervefcence  and  precipitation  ceafe  ;  let 
the  whole  fettle,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  waff  the 
precipitated  matter  with  water  till  it  becomes  infipid, 
and  then  dry  it.  In  drying  it  the  ntnioft  care  is  requir¬ 
ed,  fince  in  a  fmall  heat  it  explodes  with  violence.  The 
more  it  .is  walked,  the  lefs  violently  it  fulminates  when 
heated.  It  is  ten  times  llronger  than  the  common  gun¬ 
powder  as  to  its  explofive  power.  See  Chemistry, 
vol.  iv.  p.  316. 

Aurum  Mosaicum,  or  Musivum,  Mofaic  gold-,  a 
cdmpofition  made  ufeof  by  ftatuaries  and  painters,  to  lay 
on  a  colour  like  brafs  or  copper. 

Aurum  Regina;,  the  queen' s  gold ;  an  ancient  perquifite 
belonging  to  every  queen  confort  during  her  marriage 
with  the  king,  and  due  from  every  per  foil  who  made 
a  voluntary  offering  or  fine  to  the  king,  amounting  to 
ten  marks  or  upwards,  f«r  and  in  confideration  of  any 
privilege,  grant,  licence,  pardon,  or  other  matter  of  royal 
favour,  conferred  upon  him  by  the  king  ;  and  it  is  due  in 
the  proportion  of  one-tenth  part  more,  over  and  above 
the  entire  fum  .paid  to  the  king.  As  if  100  marks  in  filver 
be  given  to  the  king  to  have  a  fair,  market,  park,  chafe, 
or  free-warren,  there,  the  queen  is  intitled  to  ten  marks 
in  filver,  or  (what  was  formerly  an  equivalent  denomina¬ 
tion)  to  one  mark  in  gold,  by  the  name  of  queen-gold,  or 
aurum  regin ie.  1  Black.  219. 

AURUN'CI,  anciently  a  people  of  Latium,  towards 
Campania  ;  the  fame  with  the  Au Tones,  at  leal!  fo  inter¬ 
mixed  as  not  to  be  eafily  diftinguifhable. 
AURUNGABAD'.  See  Aurengabad. 

AURUS'PI,  in  ancient  geography,  a  people  of  Africa, 
in  Ethiopia,  vvhofe  capital,  according  to  Pliny,  was  not 
far  from  the  Nile. 

AURUSULIA'NA,  an  epifcopal  city  of  Africa,  in 
Numidia. 

AU'SA,  anciently  a  town  of  Tarraconenfis,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  age  called  Aufona  ;  now  Vick  de  Ofona,  a  town  of  Ca¬ 
talonia  in  Spain. 

AUSCHE,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Leit- 
tneritz,  eight  miles  ead-north-eaft  of  Leitmeritz. 

AUSCULTATION,  f.  [from  aufculto,  Lat.]  A  heark¬ 
ening  or  lidening  to. 

AUSA'NA,  a  town  of  Belgic  Gaul,  where  the  twelfth 
legion  had  its  winter-quarters. — Alfo,  an  epifcopal  fee  of 
Africa,  in  the  proconfular  province. 

AUSANCA'LI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Liburnia.  Ptolemy. 
AUSA'RA,  a  town  of  Arabia  Felix,  in  the  country  of 
the  Sachalites,  near  the  fea. — Alfo  a  town  in  the  interior 
part  of  Arabia  Felix.  Ptolemy. 

AUSCHI'S^E,  in  ancient  geography,  a  people  of 
Africa,  in  Libya,  to  the  welt  of  the  Albyftie,  and  ea ft  of 
the  Nafamons.  Herodotus. 

AU  SCII,  a  people  of  Europe,  in  that  part  of  Gaul 
called  Aquitania.  Their  capital  was  Climberris,  which 
Vol.  II.  No.  89. 
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afterwards  affumed  the  name  of  the  people.  They  occu¬ 
pied  the  country  cotrefponding  to  the  territory  of  Auch, 
welt  of  the  Toiofates. 

AU'SER,  or  Ausar,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  of 
Italy,  in  Etruria,  which  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  fea, 
about  fix  miles  north  of  the  Artuts  ;  now  the  Serchio. 

AU'SI,  a  people  of  Africa,  on  the  fea-coalt  of  Libya, 
encompafiing  the  lake  of  Tritonis,  and  feparated  by  the 
river  Triton  from  the  Machlyes. 

AUSIG'DA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  Pentapolis,  wa. 
tered  by  the  river  Cinnydbius.— An  illand  of  the  fame 
name  is  mentioned  by  Stephanus. 

AUSILIN'DUM,  a  place  of  Africa,  in  the  province 
of  Tripoli,  on  the  road  from  Tacape  to  the  greater  Leptis. 

AU'SIMUM,  or  Auximum,  an  ancient  P-oman  colony, 
in  the  Picenum  ;  now  OJ'mo,  or  Osimo. 

AUSIN'ZA,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Perfia  Propria.  Ptolemy. 

AU'SITvE,  or  JEsi’vje,  a  tribe  of  ancient  Arabs,  (up- 
pofed  by  Bochart  to  have  inhabited  the  land  of  Uz  men¬ 
tioned  in  Scripture. 

AUSKUTS,  in  the  Courland  mythology,  the  god  of 
health  and  ficknefs.  Sobarri  were  the  offerings,  which 
during  the  times  of  epidemic  difeafes,  were  dedicated  to 
Au  fkuts. 

AU'SON,  a  fon  of  Ulyffes  and  Galypfo,  who  fettled  in 
Italy,  and  gave  his  name  to  that  country,  it  being  an¬ 
ciently  called  Aufonia,  and  the  inhabitants  Aufonians. 

AUSO'NA,  anciently  a  town  of  the  Aufones,  a  people 
who  formerly  occupied  all  the  Lower  Italy,  from  the  Pro- 
montorium  Circaeum  down  to  the  (traits  of  Sicily.  Livy. 

AUSO'NTA,  the  ancient  name  of  Italy,  from  its  mod 
ancient  inhabitants  the  Aufones.  Virgil. 

AUSONE'UM  MA'RE,  a  part  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  ex¬ 
tending  fouthwards  from  the  promontory  Japygium  to 
Sicily,  which  it  waffles  on  the  eaff,  as  it  does  the  Brutit 
and  Magna  Graeciaon  thefouth  and  eaff.  It  is  feparated 
from  the  Tufcan  Sea  by  the  Strait  of  Medina. 

AUSO'NIUS  (Decinnis  Magnus),  one  of  the  bed;  poets 
of  t lie  fourth’ century,  was  the  fon  of  an  eminent  phyfi- 
cian,  born  at  Bourdeaux.  He  made  an  uncommon  pro- 
grefs  inclaffical  learning,  and  was  chofen  to  teach  gram¬ 
mar  at  Bourdeaux.  He  was  promoted  foon  after  to  be 
profeffor  of  rhetoric  ;  in  which  office  he  acquired  fo 
great  a  reputation,  that  he  was  fent  for  to  be  preceptor 
to  Gratian,  the  emperor  Valentinian’s  fon.  The  rewards 
and  honours  conferred  on  him  for  the  faithful  difeharge 
of  his  office  prove  the  truth  of  Juvenal’s  maxim,  that, 

“  When  Fortune  pleafes,  (he  can  raife  a  man  from  a 
rhetorician  to  the  dignity  of  a  conful.”  He  was  actually 
appointed  conful  by  the  emperor  Gratian,  in  379.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  uncertain  ;  but  lie  lived  to  a  great 
age.  The  bed  edition  of  his  poems  is  that  of  Amfter- 
dam  in  1671. 

AUS'PEX,/  A  name  originally  given  to  thofewho 
were  afterwards  denominated  augurs.  In  which  fenfe  the 
word  is  fuppofed  to  be  formed  from  avis,  ‘  bird,’  and  in- 
fpicere,  ‘  to  infpeCt ;’  aufpices,  q.  d.  avifpices.  Some  will 
therefore  have  aufpices  properly  to  denote  thofe  who 
foretold  future  events  from  the  fight  of  birds. 

To  AU'SPICATE,  v.  a.  [from  aufpice.~\  To  give  an 
aufpicious  turn  to. — They  cufpicate  all  their  proceedings 
by  dating,  &c.  &cc.  Burke. 

AUS'PiCE,/;  [ aufpicium ,  Lat.]  The  omens  of  any  fu¬ 
ture  undertaking  drawn  from  birds  ;  protection,  favour 
Ihown  ;  influence  j  good  derived  to  others  from  the  piety 
of  their  patron.  A  pried. — Aufpices  were  thofe,  that 
handfaded  the  married  couple.  Ben  Jonfon. 

AUSPI'CIAL,  adj.  Relating  to  prognoliics. 

AUSPICI'OUS,  adj.  Having  omens  of  fuccefs. — You 
are  now,  with  happy  and  aufpicious  beginnings,  forming  a 
model  of  a  Chridian  charity.  Spratt. — Profperous;  for¬ 
tunate  ;  applied  to  perfons, 

Aufpicious  chief!  thy  race,  in  times  to  come. 

Shall  fpreadtbe  ccyiqueft  of  imperial  Rome.  Dryden. 

7  G  Favourable  j 
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Favourable;  kind;  propitious:  applied  to  perfons  or 
adlions.  Lucky;  happy:  applied  to  things: 

A  pure,  anaftive,  an  aufpicious,  flame. 

And  bright  as  heav’n,  from  whence  the  blefling  came. 

Rofcommon. 

AUSPI'CIOUSLY,  adv.  Happily ;  profperoufly ;  with 
profperous  omens. — If  I  aufpiciovjly  divine.  B.Jonfon. 

AUSPI'CIOUSNESS,  f.  Prolperity;  promife  of  hap. 
pinefs. 

AUSPI'CIUM,  or  Au’spicy,  f  The  fame  with 
Augury. 

AUS'PITZ,  a  town  of  Moravia,  forty-two  miles  fouth- 
fouth-weft  of  Olmutz,  and  114  fouth-eaftof  Prague. 

AUSSEE'  (New),  a  town  of  Germany  in  Stiria,  forty- 
eight  miles  weft-  north-welt  of  J udenberg. 

AUS'SIG,  or  Austi,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the 
the  Elbe,  ten.miles  north-weft  of  Leitmeritz. 

AUST,  or  Aust-Passage,  a  village  in  Gloucefter- 
fhire,  twelve  miles  north  from  Briftol,  and  fix  miles 
fouth  from  Chepftow.  Here  is  eftablifhed  a  palfage-boat 
to  crofs  the  Severn,  which  in  this  place  is  about  two 
miles  over  at  high-water.  It  was  formerly  called  Auft 
Clieve,  from  the  high  cliff  that  reaches  upwards  of  a. 
mile  along  the  fhore.  It  is  nowr  generally  called  the  Old 
Paftage,  to  diftinguifti  it  from  another  called  the  New 
Paftage,  about  three  miles  lower  down  the  river. 

AUS'T  ER,  [from  cx.uu,  to  burn.]  One  of  the  South  Winds. 
In  mythology,  Aufter  is  faid  to  be  the  fon  of  Aftraeus 
and  Aurora  ;  and  his  breath  fo  hot,  as  to  be  pernicious 
So  flowers  and  fruit.  He  is  called  the  difpenfer  of  rain, 
and  generally  reprefented  as  an  old  man  with  a  gloomy 
countenance,  a  head  covered  with  clouds,  a  fable  vefture, 
and  duficy  wings. 

AUSTE'RE,  adj.  [aujlerus,  Lat.]  Severe;  harfh  ;  ri¬ 
gid.— When  men  reprefent  the  Divine  nature  as  an 
aujlere  and  rigorous  mafter,  always  lifting  up  his  hand  to 
take  vengeance,  fuch  conceptions  tnuft  unavoidably  raife 
terror.  Rogers. — Sour  of  tafte  ;  harfh. — Aujlere  wines, 
diluted  with  water,  cool  more  than  water  alone,  and  at 
the  fame  time  do  not  relax.  Arbuthnot. 

AUSTE'RELY,  adv.  Severely;  rigidly: 

Hypocrites  aujlerely  talk 

Of  purity,  and  place,  and  innocence.  Milton. 

ATJSTE'RENESS,  f.  Severity;  ftridtnefs ;  rigour; 
roughnefs  in  tafte. 

AUSTER'ITY,  f.  Severity  ;  mortified  life  :  ftridtnefs. 
Cruelty ;  harfh  difcipline  : 

Let  not  aujlerity  breed  fervile  fear  ; 

No  wanton  found  offend  her  virgin  ear.  Rofcommon . 

AUS'TERLITZ,  or  Slowkow,  a  town  of  Moravia, 
almoft  deftroyed  by  the  Swedes  in  the  feventeenth  cen¬ 
tury:  twelve  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Brunei,  and  112 
eaft-fouth.eaft  of  Prague.  For  an  account  of  the  decifive 
battle  fought  near  this  place,  December  2,  1805, -fee  the 
article  France,  vol.  vii.  p.  882. 

AUSTE'RULOUS,  adj.  Harfh;  tending  to  harfhnels. 
Not  much  ufed. 

AUS'T  IN,  a  contraction  from  Augufiin  ;  a  man’s  name. 

AU'STRAL,  Austra'us,  adj.  the  fame  with  fouth- 
ern.  The  word  is  derived  from  aujler,  ‘  fouth  wind.’ 
Thus  auftral  figns  are  the  fix  laft  figns  of  the  zodiac  ;  fo 
called  becaufe  they  are  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  equinoctial. 

AUSTR  ALA'SIA,  a  name  recently  given  to  tliofe 
countries  that  lie  on  the  fouth  of  Afia,  namely,  New  Hol¬ 
land,  New  Guinea,  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  New  Ca¬ 
ledonia,  New  Zealand,' the  Friendly  ifles,  Society  iflands, 
the  Marquefas,  and  the  Sandwich  iflands.  The  length 
of  Auftralafia  may  be  computed  from  9 50  of  E.  longitude 
to  185°,  that  is  90°  in  lat.  300,  or  nearly  5000  geogra¬ 
phical  miles  ;  while  the  breadth,  N.  lat.  30  to  S.  lat.  50°, 
will  be  3180  geographical  miles.  The  weftern  boundary 
of  Auftralafia  may  be  taken  in  the  meridian  from  the 
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fouth  of  Sumatra,  or  extended  to  ioo°,  or  even  90°,  eaft: 
from  Greenwich  ;  but  as  few  or  no  ifles  of  confequence 
have  yet  been  difeovered  in  that  direction,  the  ftriCt  de¬ 
marcation  may  be  difeovered  by  future  circumftances. 
A  like  obfervation  may  be  applied  to  the  fouthern 
boundary  of  Auftralafia,  which,  as  including  New  Zeai. 
land,  and  fome  ifles  not  far  diftant,  mud  be  extended  to 
the  fouthern  latitude  of  500,  or  even  of  6o°,  where  the 
iflands  of  ice  begin  to  appear.  The  mod  difficult  boun¬ 
daries  are  thofe  on  the  north  and  eaft.  A  wide  and 
vacant  channel  feems  to  divide  the  north-weft  part  of 
Notafia,  or  New  Holland,  from  the  ifles  of  Sunda,  or 
Sumatran  chain.  From  the  north  cape  of  Van  Diemen, 
E.  Ion.  1310  from  Greenwich,  a  line  afeends  to  the 
north  between  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans,  leaving  in 
the  former  the  ifles  of  Banda,  Ceram,  Myfol,  and  Giloloj 
while  in  the  Pacific,  and  belonging  to  Auftralafia,  are 
Timorlaut,  Waijoo,  and  other  ifles  immediately  con¬ 
nected  with  Papua.  This  line  being  extended  in  the 
fame  direction  about  two  degrees  to  the  north  of  the 
equator,  turns  eaft  into  a  wide  channel  of  reparation  be¬ 
tween  the  Carolines,  & c.  and  New  Ireland,  and  other 
ifles  belonging  to  Auftralafia.  Bending  fouth-eaft,  Sir 
Jofeph  Banks’s  Ifles  and  the  New  Hebrides  are  left  in 
Auftralafia,  while  a  confiderable  interval  leaves  the: 
Feejee  iflands  in  Polynefia.  Thence  a  wide  and  open  fea 
gives  the  line  of  demarcation  an  ample  fweep,  about  fix 
or  feven  degrees,  to  the  eaft  of  New  Zealand,  when 
bending  fouth-weft  it  joins  the  fouthern  boundary. 

From  thefe  indications  it  will  be  perceived,  that 
Auftralafia  contains  the  following  countries:  1.  The 
central  and  chief  land  of  Notafia,  or  New  Holland,  with 
any  ifles  which  may  be  difeovered  in  the  adjacent  Indian 
ocean,  twenty  degrees  to  the  weft  and  between  twenty 
and  thirty  degreesto  the  eaft,  including  particularly  all  the 
large  iflands  that  follow.  2.  Papua,  or  New  Guinea, 
3.  New  Britain,  and  New  Ireland,  with  the  Solomon 
ifles.  4.  New  Caledonia,  and  the  New  Hebrides.  5.  New- 
Zealand.  6.  The  large  ifland  called  Van  Diemen’s  land, 
recently  difeovered  to  be  feparated  from  New  Holland  by 
a  ftrait,  or  rather  channel,  called  Bafs’s  ftrait.  See  the 
article  Geography,  vol.  viii.  p.  407. 

AUSTRA'LIS  PIS'CIS,  the  Southern  Fifh,  a  conftel- 
lation  of  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  not  vifible  in  our  lati¬ 
tude;  whofe  ftars  in  Ptolomy’s  catalogue  are  eighteen, 
and  in  the  Britannic  catalogue  twenty-four. 

To  AUS'TR  ALIZE,  v.  n.  To  tend  towards  the  fouth, 
—Steel  and  good  iron  difeover  a  verticity,  or  polar  fa¬ 
culty;  whereby  they  do  feptentriate  at  one  extreme,  and 
aujtralize  at  another.  Brown. 

AU'STRIA  (Arclvducby  of),  a  country  of  Germany, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  on  the 
eaft  by  Hungary,  on  the  fouth  by  Stiria,  and  on  the  weft 
by  Bavaria.  It  is  divided  by  the  river  Ens  into  Upper 
and  Lower  Auftria;  the  capital  of  the  latter  is  Vienna, 
befides  which  it  contains  thirty-five  other  cities,  and  256 
market  towns;  and  that  of  the  former  is  Lintz,  betides 
which  it  has  thirteen  other  cities,  and  eighty-eight  mar¬ 
ket  towns.  The  population  of  this  archduchy  has  been 
ufualiy  computed  at-1,685,000  perfons,  and  more  lately 
at  1,820,000, 

Auftria  derives  its  name  from  its  fituation  towards  the 
eaft:  Oojl-ryak,  or  Oejlerreich ,  iignifying  in  German  the 
Eaftern  Kingdom.  This  name  was  foftened  into  Aufiria 
by  the  Italian  and  French  enunciation;  and  this  divifion, 
which  may  be  confidered  as  partly  belonging  to  ancient 
Pannonia,  arofe  after  Charlemagne  had  eftablifhed  the 
weftern  empire;  being  a  remnant  of  the  fovereignty  of 
what  was  called  Eaftern  France,  eftablifhed  by  that  con¬ 
queror.  It  was  alfo  ftyled  Marchia  Orientalis,  the 
Eaftern  March,  or  Boundary,  and  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries  was  the  frontier  of  the  empire  againft  the  bar¬ 
barians.  In  928,  the  emperor  Henry  the  Fowler,  per¬ 
ceiving  that  it  was  of  great  importance  to  fettle  fome 
per  fon  in  Auftria  who  might  oppofe  thefe  incurfions,  in- 

veiled 
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veiled  Leopold,  furnanied  the  Illufrious,  with  that  coun¬ 
try.  Otho  I.  erected  Auftria  into  a  marquifate  in  favour 
of  Iiis  brother-in-law  Leopold,  whole  defcendant  Henry 
II.  was  created  duke  of  Aliftria  by  the  emperor  Frederic 
BarbarofTa.  His  pofteriry  becoming  extinCl  in  124.0,  the 
Hates  of  the  country,  in  order  to  defend  themfelves  from 
the  incurfions  of  the  Bavarians  and  Hungarians,  refolved 
to  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  Henry  marquis 
of  Mifnia;  but  Othogar  II.  king  of  Bohemia,  being  like- 
wife  invited  by  a  party  of  the  nobles,  took  polfenion  of  it, 
alleging  not  only  the  invitation  of  the  (fates,  but  alfo  the 
right  of  his  wife,  beirel's  of  Frederic  the, lad  duke.  The 
emperor  Rodolphus  I.  pretending  a  right  to  Auflria,  re- 
fufed  to  give  Othogar  the  inveftiture  of  it;  and  after¬ 
wards,  killing  him  in  a  battle,  procured  the  right  of  it 
to  his  own  family.  From  this  Rodolphus  the  prefent 
houfe  of  Auflria  is  defeended,  which  for  feveral  centu¬ 
ries  pad  has  rendered  itfelf  fo  famous  and  fo  powerful, 
having  given  fifteen  emperors  to  Germany,  and  fix  kings 
to  Spain. 

In  1477,  Auflria  was  eredled  into  an  archduchy  by  the 
emperor  Frederic  the  Pacific,  for  his  fon  Maximilian; 
under  which  denomination  it  continued  till  the  year 
1804,  when  the  emperor  of  Germany,  Francis  II.  aflumed 
the  title  of  Emperor  of  Auflria,  thus  converting  it  into  an 
hereditary  empire;  and  in  1806,  he  relinquifhed  the  title 
of  Emperor  of  Germany. — See  the  article  Germany, 
vol.  viii.  p.  524. 

Austria  (Empire  of).  The  Auflrian  dominions, 
®r  hereditary  lfates  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  compre¬ 
hended,  before  the  late  war,  belides  the  archduchy  of 
Lower  Auflria,  containing  the  country  on  this  fide  the 
river  Ens,  fometimes  called  Lower  Auflria,  and  the 
country  beyond  the  Ens,  denominated  Upper  Auftria,  and 
alfo  the  country  called  the  Inn-Vierrel,  or  the  part  taken 
from  Bavaria,  of  which  the  capital  is  Branau,  the  follow¬ 
ing  territories ;  viz.  Interior  Auftria,  including  tne 
duchies  of  Stiria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  Auflrian  Friuli, 
andTriefte;  Upper  Auftria,  or  the  Tyrolefe  ;  Anterior 
Auflria,  comprising  the  Brifgaw,  Auflrian  territories  in 
Swabia,  Hohenembs,  Falkenllein,  Langenargen,  and 
Tetnang;  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  ;  the  margraviate  of 
Moravia;  Auflrian  Silefia  ;  Auflrian  Netherlands,  now  in 
poffefiion  of  the  French;  Lombardy,  including  the 
duchies  of  Milan  and  of  Mantua,  now  in  poffefiion  of  the 
French;  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  and  bannate  of  Te- 
mefwar;  Illyricum,  including  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  and 
Sclavonia ;  Tranfylvania;  the  province  of  Buckovina, 
annexed  to  the  Auflrian  territory  in  1777;  and  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Gailicia  and  Lodomiria,  being  that  part  of 
Poland  acquired  by  Auftria  in  the  partitionof  1772.  From 
the  frontiers  of  Swiflerland  to  the  utmofl  limits  of 
Tranfylvania,  the  length  of  the  Auflrian  empire  may  be 
reckoned  at  about  760  Britifli  miles,  and  the  breadth 
about  520,  from  the  river  Bug,  which  forms  a  boundary 
between  Auftria  and  Pruflian  Poland,  to  the  Save,  which 
divides  the  Auflrian  from  the  Turkifh  lovereignty.  The 
contents  may  be  about  184,000  fquare  miles;  and  Bot- 
ticher  eflimates  the  inhabitants  at  108  to  a  fquare  mile. 
Since  he  wrote,  the  populous  region  of  the  Netherlands 
has  been  withdrawn.  Towards  the  eafl,  the  Auflrian 
dominions  border  on  thofe  of  Ruflia  and  Turkey;  to  the 
north,  on  thofe  of  Pruflia,  Upper  Saxony,  Bavaria,  from 
which  it  is  leparated  by  the  river  Inn,  and  Swabia;  and 
on  the  utmofl  weft  are  Swiflerland  and  the  Italian  flates. 

The  original  population  of  thefe  extenfive  regions  is 
various;  but  chiefly  Gothic  and  Slavonic.  The  native 
ancient  Germans,  a  Gothic  race,  form  the  ruling,  moft 
induftrious,  and  mod  important,  part  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  prefent  population  of  the  Auflrian  dominions  is 
computed  at  more  than  20,000,000  ;  that  of  Hungary, 
Tranfylvania,  and  the  Buckovina,  being  eftimated  at 
4^  millions.  Some  authors,  however,  have  computed 
the  population  cf  Hungary  alone,  at  7,000,000;  and  a 
late  author  (Mr.  Townfon)  has  confequently  fvvelled 
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the  general  population  of  the  Auflrian  dominions  to 
25,000,000;  and  Pinkerton  thinks  it  reafonable  to  allow 
23,000,000  as  a  medial  computation  of  the  numbers  fub- 
je<5t  to  the  Auflrian  feeptre.  Of  the  other  chief  pro¬ 
vinces,  Bohemia  is  fuppofed  to  hold  millions;  Mo¬ 
ravia  if  million  ;  the  afquifitions  in  Poland,  more  than 
3  millions;  and  the  archduchy  of  Auftria,  as  we  have 
already  Hated,  1,685,000.  The  army  is  computed  by 
Boetticher  at  365,455  men,  in  1 36  regiments,  of  which 
46  are  German,  and  only  11  Hungarian.  But  in  the 
fanguinary  contefl  with  France,  this  army  has  been  greatly 
diminifhed  ;  and,  at  prefent,  it  is  fuppofed  not  to  be 
equal  to  that  of  Pruflia,  eftimated  at  about  200,000;  and 
far  lefs  than  that  of  Ruflia,  which  is  fuppofed  to  double 
this  number.  The  whole  revenue  is  computed  at  more 
than  ten  millions  flerling;  to  which  Auftria  contributes 
about  three  millions;  and  Hungary  a  little  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half.  The  revenue  ufed  to  exceed  the 
expences;  but  the  public  debt  is  now  fuppofed  to  fur- 
pafs  40,000,0001.  flerling,  and  the  recent  wars  have  oc- 
cafioned  great  defalcations. 

The  prevailing  religion  of  the  Auflrian  dominions  is 
the  Roman  catholic.  However,  proteflants  of  various 
fe£ts  are  found  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia;  nor  are  Lu¬ 
therans  unknown  at  Vienna,  though  they  chiefly  abound 
in  Tranfylvania;  and  in  Hungary  the  proteflants  are  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  equal  in  number  to  the  catholics.  The 
form  of  government  is  an  hereditary  monarchy,  approach¬ 
ing  to  abfolute  power.  Hungary,  indeed,  retains  its  an* 
cient  flates,  or  rather  an  ariflocratical  fenate  ;  but  as  the 
military  force  is  lodged  wholly  with  the  fovereign,  no 
diftindl  kingdom  or  flare  can  withfland  his  will.  Auftria 
alfo  has  its  flates,  confiding  of  four  orders,  clergy,  peers, 
knights,  and  burgefles:  the  aflembly  for  Lower  Auftria 
being  held  at  Vienna,  and  that  of  the  Upper  at  Lintz. 
But  thefe  local  conflitutions  can  little  avail  againfl  the 
will  of  a  powerful  monarch,  fupported  by  a  numerous 
army.  The  laws  vary  according  to  the  different  provin¬ 
ces;  and  almofl  every  (late  has  its  peculiar  code.  (Sec 
Hungary.  )  Upon  the  whole,  the  laws  may  be  regarded 
as  mild  and  falutary  ;  and  the  Andrians  in  particular  are 
a  well-regulated  and  contented  people;  while  the  Hun¬ 
garians  are  often  diffatisfied,  and  retain  much  of  their  an¬ 
cient  animofity  againfl  the  Germans. 

AUS'TRIAN,  adj.  Sc  f  Belonging  to  Auflria. 
AUS'TRINE,  adj.  [from  aufrinus,  Lat.]  Southern} 
foutlierly. 

AUS'TROMANCY,  f.  [aufromantia,  Lat.]  Properly 
denotes  foothfaving,  or  a  vain  method  of  predicting  fu¬ 
turity,  from  obfervations  of  the  winds. 

AUSTRU'MA  Semme,  in  the  Courland  mythology, 
the  land  where  the  fun  rifes,  which,  with  refpeCt  to 
Courland,  was  Ruflia;  from  whence  their  idolatrous 
priefls  fir  (l  came;  they  were  called  Kri/izoe,  or  Krtwe. 

AUSTUR'CUS,  or  Osturchus,  f,  A  gofhawk; 
whence  we  ufually  call  a  falfconer,  who  keeps  that  kind 
of  hawks,  an  of  ringer.  In  ancient  deeds  there  has  been 
referved,  as  a  rent  to  the  lord,  unus  aujlurcus. 

AUTA'LES,  f.  [a  corruption  of  ohruXns  from  oos;, 
a  tooth.]  A  fh ell  which  refembles  a  tooth. 

AUTAN'GELIST,  f  \joUvr<&,  himfelf,  and 
Gr.  a  melfenger.]  One  who  is  his  own  meffenger. 

AUTAR'CI  A,  f.  [from  ccvto;,  himfelf,  and  to 

fatisfy.]  Contentment ;  eafe  of  mind. 

AU'TEFAGE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  diftrift  of  Villeneuve  d’Agen,  nine  miles  north-north- 
eaft  of  Agen. 

AUTENIQUA',  an  extenfive  country  of  Africa,  lying 
to  the  eafl  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  M.  Vaillant,  who 
viftted  this  country  in  1782,  calls  it  the  moft  delightful 
region  in  the  univerfe.  It  lies  between  33030' and  340 
50'  S.  lat.  and  between  200  and  230  40'  E.  Ion. 

AU'TENOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Kiov,  eighteen  miles  wefl-fouth-wefl  of  Bialacerkiew. 

AU'TER 
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AU'TER  DROI'T,  f  In  law,  another’s  right !  where 
perfons  fue  or  are  fued,  or  claim,  not  in  their  own  right, 
but  in  the  right  of  another;  as  executors  and  admini- 
flrators. 

AUTERFOI'TS  ACQUI'T,  a  former  acquittal,  is  a 
fpecial  plea  in  bar  of  an  indidlment,  when  a  perfon  hath 
been  formerly  indidled  of  the  fame  offence,  and  acquit¬ 
ted  ;  for  no  man  fh all  be  brought  into  jeopardy  of  his  life 
more  than  once  for  the  fame  offence. — Of  the  like  fort  is 
the  plea  of  autcrfoits  convifl,  ora  former  conviction  for  the 
fame  identical  crime,  though  no  judgment  was  given 
thereupon,  as  being  fufpended  by  the  benefit  of  clergy 
or  other  caute. — Autcrfoits  attaint ,  a  former  attainder, 
either  for  the  fame  or  any  other  felony,  is  another  plea  in 
bar  ;  for  the  offender  having  by  the  attainder  forfeited  all 
that  he  had,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  endeavour  to  attaint 
him  a  fecond  time.  4  Black. 3 35. 

AUTERl'VE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
ofHie  Upper  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diflrift  of  Muret,  on  the  Arriege,  fiiieen  miles  fouth  of 
Touloufe. 

AUTHEN'TIC,  adj.  [authcvtiquey Fr.  autkenticus ,  Lat. 
of  avBeiflnt©'',  of  Gr.  authority.]  That  which  has 

every  thing  requifite  to  give  it  authority;  as,  an  authen¬ 
tic  regifter.  It  is  ufed  inoppofitidn  to  any  thing  by  which 
authority  is  deftroved,  as,  authentic ,  not  counterfeit.  It 
is  never  ufed  of  perfons.  Genuine  ;  not  fidtitious  : 

But  cenfure’s  to  be  underflood 
The  authentic  mark  of  the  eledl, 

The  (lamp  heav’n  fets  on  all  that's  great  and  good.  Swift. 

AUTHEN'TFC  AL,  adj.  Not  fictitious ;  being  what  it 
feems. — Of  flatutes  made  before  time  of  memory,  we 
have  no  authentical  records,  but  only  tranfcripts.  Hale. 

AUTHEN'TIC  ALLY,  adv.  After  an  authentic  man¬ 
ner;  with  all  the  circumltances  requifite  to  procure  au¬ 
thority. — Confcience  never  commands  or  forbids  any 
thing  authentically,  but  there  is  fome  law  of  God  which 
commands  or  forbids  it  firfl.  South. 

AUTEN'TICALNESS,  /.  The  quality  of  being  au¬ 
thentic;  genuinenefs  ;  authority. — Nothing  can  be  more 
pleafant  than  to  fee  virtuofos  about  a  cabinet  of  medals, 
defcanting  upon  the  value,  rarity,  and  authenticalnefs,  of 
the  feveral  pieces.  Acldifon. 

To  AUTHENTICATE,  v.  a.  To  give  authenticity 
or  creditto. 

AUTHENTICITY,  f  Authority;  genuinenefs;  the 
being  authentic. 

AUTHEN'TICLY,  adv.  After  an  authentic  manner. 
AUTHEN'TICNESS,  f.  The  fame  with  Authen¬ 
ticity. 

AUTHI'E,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  fea 
eight  miles  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Somme,  and 
feparates  the  department  of  the  Straits  of  Calais  from  the 
department  of  the  Somme,  through  almolt  its  whole 
con  rfe. 

.  AUTKION',  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the 
Loire  two  miles  fouth  of  Angers. 

AUTHON',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Eure  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the 
diftridt  of  Nogent  le  Rotrou  ;  fix  leagues  weft-north-weft 
of  Chateaudun. 

AU'THOR,  f  [auttor,  Lat.]  The  firfl  beginner  or 
mover  of  any  thing  ;  he  to  whom  any  thing  owes  its  ori¬ 
ginal. — That  law,  the  author  and  obferver  whereof  is  one 
only  God,  to  be  blelfed  for  ever.  Hooker. 

But  Faunus  came-from  Picus,  Picus  drew 
His  birth  from  Saturn,  if  records  be  true. 

Thus  king  Latinus,  in  the  third  degree, 

Had  Saturn  author  of  his  family.  Dryden. 

The  efficient ;  he  that  effedls  or  produces  any  thing. — 
That  which  is  the  flrength  of^their  amity,  (hall  prove 
the  immediate  author  of  their  variance.  Shakefpeare. — The 
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firfl  writer  of  anything;  diflindl  from  the  tranfiator  or 
compiler. — An  author  has  the  choice  of-hisown  thoughts 
and  words,  which  a  tranfiator  has  not.  Dryden.— A  writer 
in  genera!. 

AU'THORESS,  f.  A  female  in  any  of  thofe  capaci¬ 
ties  which  give  the  title  of  author. — She  was  probably 
the  foundrefs  of  that  fchool  of  female  learning,  of  which 
(with  herfelf)  there  were  no  lefs  than  four  aulhorejfcs  in 
thcee  defcents.  Walpole. 

All  with  united  grief  the  lofs  bemoan. 

Except  the  auth'refs  of  his  fate  alone.  Waljh. 

AUTHORITATIVE,  adj.  Having  due  authority; 
having  an  air  of  authority. — I  dare  not  give  them  the  au~ 
thoritative  title  of  aphorifms,  which  yet  may  make  a  rea- 
fonable  moral  prognoflic.  Wotton. 

AUTHORITATIVELY,  adv.  In  an  authoritative 
manner;  with  a  fliow  of  authority  ;  with  due  authority.™ 
No  law  foreign  binds  in  England,  till  it  be  received,  and 
authoritatively  engrafted,  into  the  law  of  England.  Hale. 

AUTHOR'ITATIVENESS,  f.  An  adting  by  autho¬ 
rity  ;  authoritative  appearance. 

AUTHORITY,  f.  \_auHoritas,  Lar.]  Legal  power.™ 
Adam’s  fovereignty,  that  by  virtue  of  being  proprietor 
of  the  whole  world,  he  had  any  authority  over  men, 
could  not  have  been  inherited  by  any  of  his  children, 
Loche. 

Idle  old  man, 

That  flill  would  manage  thofe  authorities 
That  he  hath  given  a\vay.  Shakefpeare. 

Influence;  credit. — Power,  arifing  from  flrength,  is  al¬ 
ways  in  thofe  that  are  governed,  who  are  many;  but  au¬ 
thority,  ariiing  from  opinion,  is  in  thofe  that  govern,  who 
are  few.  Temple. — The  woods  are  fitter  to  give  rules  than 
cities,  where  thofe  that  call  themfelves  civil  and  rational 
go  out  of  their  way  by  the  authority  of  example.  Locke. 
— -Power;  rule. — But  I  fuffer  not  a  woman  to  teach,  nor 
to  ufurp  authority  over  the  man,  but  to  be  in  fiience, 

1  Tim.  ii.  12. — Support;  jollification  ;  countenance;  tef- 
timony. — We  urge  authorities  in  tilings  that  need  not,  and 
introduce  tiie  teiiimony  of  ancient  writers,  to  confirm 
tilings  evidently  believed.  Brown. — Weight  of  teflimony  ; 
credibility  ;  cogency  of  evidence. — They  confider  the 
main  confent  of  all  the  churches  in  the  whole  world, 
witneffing  the  (acred  authority  of  fcriptures,  ever  fince  tiie 
firfl  publication  thereof,  even  till  this  prefent  day  and 
hour.  Hooker. 

Authority,  legally  confidered,  is  a  power  delegated 
to  do  fomething;  it  is  fometimes  given  by  word,  but 
generally  in  writing:  alfo  it  is  by  writ,  warrant,  commif- 
fion,  letter,  of  attorney,  &c.  The  authority  given  by  let¬ 
ter  of  attorney  mud  be  executed  during  the  life  of  the 
perfon  that  gives  it;  becaufe  the  letter  of  attorney  is  to 
conflitute  the  attorney  my  reprefentative  for  fuch  a  pur- 
pofe,  and  therefore  can  continue  in  force  only  daring  the 
life  of  rfie  that  am  to  be  reprefented.  But  if  any  corpo¬ 
ration  aggregate,  as  a  mayor  and  commonalty,  or  dean 
and  chapter,  make  a  feoffment  and  letter  of  attorney  to 
deliver  feifin,  this  authority  does  not  determine  by  the 
death  of  the  mayor  or  dean,  but  the  attorney  may  well 
execute  the  power  after  their  death:  becaufe  the  letter 
of  attorney  is  an  authority  for  the  body  aggregate,  which 
fubfifts  after  the  death  of  the  mayor  or  dean,  and  there¬ 
fore  may  be  reprefented  by  their  attorney  ;  but  if  the 
dean  or  mayor  be  named  by  their  own  private  name,  and 
die  before  livery,  or  be  removed,  livery  after  feems  no! 
good.  Co.  Lit.  52. 

In  many  cafes  authorities  mufl  be  flridtly  executed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  power  given.  If  a  man  devife  that  his 
executors  (hall  fell  his  land,  this  gives  but  a  naked  au¬ 
thority;  and  tiie  lan^ls,  till  the  fale  is  made,  defeend  to 
the  heir  at  law  ;  and  in  this  cafe  all  mufl  join  in  the  fale  ; 
and  if  one  die,  it  being  a  bare  authority,  cannot  furvive 
to  the  reft.  Co.  Lit.  xiz.  But  if  a  man  by  will  give  land 

to 
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to  executors  to  be  fold,  and  one  of  them  die,  the  furvivors 
may  fell ;  for  the  trud,  being  coupled  with  an  filtered,  lhall 
furvive  together  with  it.  Co.  Lit.  113. 

If  a  letter  of  attorney  be  to  make  livery  upon  condition, 
fo  as  to  make  a  conditional  feoffment,  and  the  attorney 
delivers  feifin  abfolutely,  the  livery  is  not  good  ;  becaufe 
the  attorney  had  no  authority  to  create  an  abfolute  fee- 
iimple  ;  and  therefore  fuch  ablolute  feoffment  fliall  not 
bind  the  feoffer,  becaufe  he  gave  no  fuch  authority.  2 
Rol.  Abr.  9.  If  a  warrant  of  attorney  be  given  to  make 
livery  to  one,  and  the  attorney  makes  livery  to  two;  or 
if  the  attorney  had  authority  to  make  livery  of  black- 
acre,  and  he  made  livery  ot  black-acre  and  white-acre,  though 
the  attorney  has  in  thefe  cafes  done  more,  yet  there  is  no 
reafon  that  lhall  vitiate  what  he  has  done  purfuant  to  his 
power,  lince  what  he  did  beyond  it  is  a  perfect  nullity, 
and  void.  Perk.  189.  If  a  letter  of  attorney  be  given  to 
two  jointly  to  take  livery,  and  feoffor  mak^s  livery  to  one 
in  the  abfence  of  the  other,  in  the  name  of  both,  this  is 
void;  becaufe  they,  being  appointed  jointly  to  receive  li¬ 
very,  are  to  be  conlidered  but  as  one.  But,  if  a  letter  of 
attorney  be  made  to  three  conjunElim  el  divifim,  and  two 
only  make  livery,  this  is  not  good,  becaufe  not  purfuant 
to  their  authority  ;  for  the  delegation  was  to  them  all 
three,  or  to  each  of  them  feparately  ;  yet  if  the  third  was 
prefent  at  the  time  of  the  livery  made  by  two,  though  he 
did  not  actually  join  with  them  in  the  aft  of  livery,  yet 
the  livery  is  good  ;  becaufe  when  they  all  three  are  upon 
the  land  for  that- purpofe,  and  two  make  livery  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  third,  there  is  his  concurrence  to  the  aft, 
though  he  did  not  join  in  it  aftually,  lince  he  did  not  dif- 
fent  to  it.  Dyer.  Ci.  1  Rol.  Abr,  329-  Co.  Lit.  181.  It  a  let¬ 
ter  of  attorney  be  given  to  A.  to  make  livery  of  lands  al¬ 
ready  in  leafe,  the  attorney  may  enter  upon  the  leffee  in 
order  to  make  livery  ;  becaufe,  whilft  the  leffee  continues 
in  poffeffton,  the  attorney  cannot  deliver  feifin  of  it ;  ‘and 
therefore,  to  execute  the  power  given  him  by  the  letter 
of  attorney,  it  is  neceffary  he  Ihould  have  a  power  to  en¬ 
ter  upon  the  leffee.  Co.  Lit.  52.  Poph.  103.  Dyer  131. 

If  a  fheriff  makes  a  warrant  to  four  or  three,  or  a  capias 
jointly  or  feverally  to  arreft  one,  two  of  them  may  arreft 
the  party,  for  the  greater  expedition  of  juftice.  Co.  Lit. 
i8r.  Palm.$i.  So  if  the  lord  gives  licence  to  a  copy- 
holder  for  life,  to  leafe  the  copyhold  for  five  years,  if  the 
copyhold  tamdiu  vixerit,  and  he  leafes  it  for  five  years  ge¬ 
nerally  without  limitation,  this  is  a  good  execution,  and 
purfuant  to  the  licence  ;  for  the  leafe  is  determinable  by  his 
death,  by  a  limitation  in  law  ;  and  therefore  as  much  is 
implied  by  law,  as  if  he  had  made  an  aftual  limitation.  1 
Rol.  Abr,  330,  Cro,  Jac.  436. 

Authority  is  repreiented  by  a  woman  half  naked, 
holding  in  one  hand  a  fphere,  with  the  twelve  figns  of  the 
zodiac  ;  and  in  the  other  an  image,  which  holds  in  one 
hand  a  branch  of  palm,  and  in  the  other  a  garland.  Some¬ 
times  as  a  matron,  feated  in  a  noble  chair,  clothed  with  a 
gold  embroidered  garment,  holding  a  (word  in  her  right 
hand,  and  a  double  trophy  of  books  and  arms  by  her  fide. 
Her  age  denotes  authority,  as  does  alfo  the  throne ;  her 
fplendid  habit,  the  pre-eminence  perfons  in  authority  have 
over  others;  the  fword  lifted  up  thews  the  fovereign  pow¬ 
er  ;  the  feeptre  is  likewife,  in  all  nations,  a  badge  of  au¬ 
thority. 

AUTHORIZATION,/,  Eftablifhment  by  authority. 
—The  obligation  of  laws  arifes  not  from  their  matter,  but 
from  their  admiflion  and  reception,  and  authorization  in 
this  kingdom,  Hale. 

To  AUTHORIZE,  v-  a.  [ authorifer ,  Fr.]  To  give  au¬ 
thority  to  any  perfon  ;  to  make  any  tiling  legal.— To  have 
countenanced  him  in  irregularity,  and  difobedience  to  that 
light  which  he  had,  would  have  been,  to  have  authorized 
diforder,  confuiion,  and  wickednefs,  in  his  creatures. 
lafte.—Toedablifii  any  thing  by  authority.— Thofe  forms 
are  bed  which  have  been  longed  received  and  authorized 
in  a  nation  by  cudom  and  ufe.  Temple.— To  judify  ;  to 
Vol.  II.  No.  90, 
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prove  a  thing  to  be  right. — All  virtue  lies  in  a  power  ot 
denying  our  own  defires,  where  reafon  does  not  authorize 
them.  Locke. — To  give  credit  to  any  perfon  or  thing. — 
Although  their  intention  be  lincere,  yet  doth  it  notorioully 
drengthen  vulgar  error,  and  authorize  opinions  injurious 
unto  truth.  Brown. 

AUTI'RE,  a  river  of  France  which  runs  into  the  Sevre, 
a  little  belo.v  Maillerais. 

AUTI'TES,/  [from  avToc,  itfelf.  ]  A  matter  or  medi¬ 
cine  that  is  pure  and  unadulterated. 

AUTOCHTHO'NES,/.  [aulo^sm?,  of  «„*]©-,  felf,  and 
Gr.  the  earth.]  An  appellation  affumed  by  feme 
nations,  importing  that  they  lprang,  or  were  produced, 
from  the  fame  foil  which  they  dill  inhabited.  In  this 
fenfe,  autochthones  amounts  to  the  fame  with  aboiigines. 
The  Athenians  valued  themfelves  on  their  being  autoch¬ 
thones,  ‘  felf-born,’  or  ynymn;,  ‘  earth-born  ;’  it  being  the 
prevailing  opinion  among  the  ancients,  that,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  the  earth,  by  dome  prolific  power,  produced  men, 
as  it  dill  does  plants.  The  proper  autochthones  were 
thofe  primitive  men  who  had  no  other  parent  betides  the 
earth.  But  the  name  was  alfo  affumed  by  the  defeendants 
of  thefe  men,  provided  they  never  changed  their  ancient 
date,  nor  buffered  other  nations  to  mix  with  them.  In  tins 
fenfe  it  was  that  the  Greeks,  and  efpecially  the  Athenians, 
pretended  to  be  autochthones ;  and,  as  a  badge  thereof, 
wore  a  golden  grafshopper  woven  in  their  hair,  an  infeft 
fuppofed  to  have  the  fame  origin. 

AUTO'CRASY,/.  [aerox^aTEia,  from  av felf,  and 
yga, r©-,  power.]  Independent  pow er  ;  fupremacy. 

AUTOGE'NEAL,  adj.  [of  uvToysvcs, of  avr©-, lelf,  and 
ywocto,  to  beget,  ytyopoci,  Gr.  to  be  begotten.]  Self-be¬ 
gotten. 

AUTO'GENES,/  The  narcifii us  is  fo  called,  becaufe 
its  bulbous  root  puts  forth  leaves  bfore  it  is  fet  in  the  earth, 
fo  that  the  plant  feens  to  fpring  from  itfelf. 

AUTOGRA'PHICAL,  adj.  Of  one’s  own  writing. 

AUTO'GRAPHY,  f.  [avroygatpov,  from  avr^,  and 
ypcetpcj,  to  write.]  A  particular  perfon’s  own  writing  ;  or 
the  original  of  a  treatife,  in  oppolition  to  copy. 

AUTO'CRATOR,/  A  perfon  veded  with  an  abfolute 
independent  power,  by  which  he  is  rendered  unaccounta¬ 
ble  to  any  other  for  his  adtions.  The  power  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  generals,  or  commanders,  was  ufually  limited  ;  fo 
that,  at  the  expiration  of  their  office,  they  were  liable  to 
render  an  account  of  their  adminidration.  But,  on  fome 
extraordinary  occafions,  they  were  exempted  from  this 
redraint,  and  fent  with  a  full  and  uncontroulable  autho¬ 
rity  ;  in  which  fenfe  they  were  dyled  aul oxpalopies.  The 
fame  people  alfo  applied  the  name  to  fome  of  their  ambaf- 
ladors,  who  were  veded  with  full  power  of  determining 
matters  according  to  their  own  diicretion.  Thefe  were 
denominated  trcio-a.@si<t  arloxpoWe,  and  refembled  our  ple¬ 
nipotentiaries. 

AU'TO  DA  FE,  aft  of  faith.  See  Act  of  Faith. 

AUTODID  ACTUS,/  A  perfon  felf-taught,  or  who 
has  had  no  mafter  or  aflidant  of  his  ffudies  belides  himfelf. 

AUTOISON',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Saone,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  Vefoul,  five  leagues  fouth  of  Befanyon. 

AUTOL',  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Cathie,  one  league 
from  Caiahorra. 

AUTOLITHO'TOMUS,  /.  [from  himfelf, 

a  done,  and  r to  cut.]  He  who  cuts  himfelf  for 
the  done.  Of  this  we  have  a  very  extraordinary  indance 
given  by  Reilelius,  in  the  Ephemerides  of  the  Academy 
Datura:  Cuiioforum,  dec.  1.  an.  3.  obf.  192. 

AUTO'LOGY,/  [of  avro;,  and  htyo,  Gr.  to  fpeak.] 
Speaking  of  or  to  one’s  felf. 

AUTO'LYCUS,  in  fabulous  fiiftory,  the  fon  of  Mer¬ 
cury  and  Chione.  He  learned  the  trade  of  thieving  from 
this  god,  with  the  power  of  affuming  different  fliapes. 
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He  was  difcovered  by  Syfyphus  in  ftealing  cattle;  but,  as 
this  man  was  in  love  with  his  daughter  Anticlea,  they 
made  up  the  matter.  Ovid. 

AUI  O'MATE,  called  alfo  Hiera,  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
an  ifland  to  the  north  of  Crete,  faid  to  have  emerged  out 
of  the  lea,  between  the  illands  Thera  and  Theralia,  in  the 
fifth  year  of  the  emperor  Claudius;  in  extent  thirty  ftadia. 
Orofivs. 

AUTOMA'TIA,  the  goddefs  of  chance,  to  whom 
Timoleon,  a  famous  Corinthian  general,  built  a  temple. 

AUTOMA'TICAL,  adj.  Belonging  to  an  automaton  ; 
having  the  power  of  moving  itfelf. 

AUTO'M ATON,y!  [ automate ,  Fr.  automata,  It.  auto¬ 
maton,  avr ofs.alov,  of  atiT&p.al©-,  Gr.  fpontaneous  ;  in 

the  plural  automata.']  A  felf-moving  machine,  or  one  fo 
conlh  lifted,  by  means  of  weights,  levers,  pullies,  &c.  as 
to  move  for  a  confiderable  time,  as  though  endowed  w  ith 
animal  life.  According  to  this  defcription,  clocks,  watches, 
and  all  machines  of  that  kind,  are  automata.  Very  furpri- 
fmg  imitations  of  this  kind  have  been  made.  So  long  ago 
as  400  years  before  Chrilt,  Archytas  of  Tarentum  is  faid 
to  have  made  a  wooden  pigeon  that  could  fly.  Regio¬ 
montanus  made  a  wooden  eagle  that  flew  forth  from  the 
city,  met  the  emperor,  faluted  him,  and  returned.  He 
alio  made  an  iron  fly,  which  flew  out  of  his  hand  at  a  feaft, 
and  returned  again  after  flying  about  the  room.  Dr.  Hook 
is  laid  to  have  made  the  model  of  a  flying  chariot,  capa¬ 
ble  of  fupporting  itfelf  in  the  air.  But  M.  Vaucanfon  dif- 
tinguiflied  himfelf  Hill  more  eminently;  lie  made  a  duck, 
which  w  as  capable  of  eating,  drinking,  and  imitating  ex¬ 
actly  the  voice  of  a  natural  one.  Nay,  what  is  flill  more 
furprifing,  the  food  it  fw'allowed  was  evacuated  in  a  di- 
gelied  (late  ;  not  that  it  was  really  in  a  flate  of  natural  ex¬ 
crement,  but  only  confiderably  altered  from  what  it  was 
when  fwallowed  ;  and  this  digeftion  was  performed  on  the 
principles  of  folution,  not  of  trituration.  The  wings,  vif- 
cera,  and  bones,  of  this  artificial  duck,  were  alfo  formed 
fo  as  very  firongly  to  referable  thole  of  a  living  animal. 
F.ven  in  the  actions  of  eating  and  drinking,  this  refem- 
blance  was  prelerved  ;  the  artificial  duck  Iwallowed  with 
avidity  and  vaftly  quick  motions  of  the  head  and  throat ; 
and  likewife  muddled  the  water  with  its  bill  exactly  like 
a  natural  one.  M.  le  Droz,  of  la  Chaux  de  Fonds,  in 
t  ie  county  of  Neufchatel,  alfo  executed  fome  very  curious 
pieces  of  mechanifni,  which  deferve  to  be  ranked  with 
thole  already  mentioned.  One  was  a  clock,  which  was 
prefented  to  his  Spanilh  majefty  ;  and  had,  among  other 
curiofities,  a  fheep  which  imitated  the  bleating  of  a  natu¬ 
ral  one  ;  and  a  dog  watching  a  balket  of  fruit.  When  any 
one  attempted  to  purloin  the  fruit,  the  dog  gnalhed  his 
teeth  and  barked  ;  and  if  it  was  actually  taken  away  he 
never  ceafed  barking  till  it  was  reflored. 

But  the  motions  of  the  human  body  are  more  compli¬ 
cated,  and  confequently  more  difficult  to  be  imitated,  than 
thole  of  any  other  creature;  whence  the  conftruftion  of 
an  automaton  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  imitate  any  of  the 
human  actions  with  tolerable  exatlnefs,  is  juftly  fuppofed 
to  indicate  a  greater  fki!l  in  mechanics  than  any  other  piece 
of  workmanlhip  whatever.  A  very  remarkable  figure  of  this 
kind  appeared  in  Paris,  in  the  year  1738.  It  reprefented 
a  flute-player,  and  was  capable  of  performing  many  dif¬ 
ferent  pieces  of  mufic  on  the  German  flute  ;  which,  con- 
hdering  the  difficulty  of  blowing  that  inftrument,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  contractions  of  t lie  lips  necelfary  to  produce  the  dif- 
rindtions  between  the  high  and  low  notes,  and  the  compli¬ 
cated  motions  of  the  fingers,  mull  appear  truly  wonderful. 
This  machine  was  the  invention  of  M.  Vaucanfon,  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  ;  and  a  particular  de- 
Icription  of  it  was  publifhed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  for  that  year.  The  figure  itfelf  was  about  five  feet 
and  a  half  in  height,  fituated  at  the  end  of  an  artificial 
rock,  and  placed  upon  a  fquare  pedeltal  four  feet  and  an 
half  high,  and  three  and  an  half  broad.  The  air  entered 
the  body  by  three  pipes  feparated  one  from  the  other.  It 
was  conveyed  to  them  by  nine  pair  of  bellows,  three  of 
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which  were  placed  above,  and  fix  below.  Thefe  were 
made  to  expand  and  contrafl  regularly  in  fucceffion,  by 
means  of  an  axis  of  Heel  turned  round  by  clock-work. 
On  this  axis  were  different  protuberances  at  proper  dif- 
tances,  to  which  were  fixed  cords  thrown  over  pullies, 
and  terminating  in  the  upper  boards  of  the  bellows,  fo 
that,  as  the  axis  turned,  thefe  boards  were  alternately 
railed  and  let  down.  A  contrivance  was  alfo  uled  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  difagreeable  biffing  fluttering  noife  ufually  attend¬ 
ing  the  motion  of  bellows  :  this  was  by  making  the  cord, 
by  which  the  bellows  was  moved,  prefs,  in  its  defeent, 
upon  one  end  of  a  fmaller  lever,  the  other  end  of  which 
afeending  forced  open  the  fmall  leathern  valve  that  admit¬ 
ted  the  air,  and  kept  it  fo,  till,  the  cord  being  relaxed  by 
the  defeent  of  the  upper  board,  the  lever  fell,  and  the 
air  was  forced  out.  Thus  the  bellows  performed  their 
functions  conftantly  without  the  lead  biffing  or  other  noife 
by  which  it  cctild  be  judged  in  what  manner  the  air  was 
conveyed  to  the  machine.  The  three  tubes,  by  which 
the  air  entered,  terminated  in  three  fmall  refervoirs  in  the 
trunk  ot  the  figure.  There  they  united,  and,  afeending 
towards  the  throat,  formed  the  cavity  of  the  mouth, 
which  terminated  in  two  fmall  lips  adapted  to  perform 
their  proper  functions.  Within  this  cavity  alfo  was  a 
fmall  moveable  tongue ;  which,  by  its  play,  at  proper  pe¬ 
riods,  admitted  the  air,  or  intercepted  its  paflage  to  the 
flute. 

The  fingers,  lips,  and  tongue,  received  their  proper  di¬ 
rections  by  means  of  a  Heel  cylinder  turned  by  clock¬ 
work.  It  was  divided  into  fifteen  equal  parts,  which  by 
means  of  pegs,  prefling  upon  the  ends  of  fifteen  different 
levers,  caufed  the  other  extremities  to  afeend.  Seven  of 
thefe  levers  directed  the  fingers,  having  wires  and  chains 
affixed  to  their  afeending  extremities,  which,  being  at¬ 
tached  to  the  fingers,  caufed  them  to  afeend  in  proportion 
as  the  other  extremity  was  preffed  down  by  the  motion  of 
the  cylinder,  and  vice  verfa.  Thus  the  afeent  or  defeent 
of  one  end  of  a  lever  produced  a  fimilar  afeent  or  defeent 
in  the  correfponding  finger,  by  which  one  of  the  holes  of 
the  flute  was  occafinally  opened  or  flopped,  as  by  a  liv¬ 
ing  performer.  Three  of  the  levers  ferved  to  regulate 
the  ingrefs  of  the  air,  being  contrived  fo  as  to  open  or 
ffiut,  by  means  of  valves,  the  three  refervoirs  of  air  above- 
mentioned,  fo  that  more  or  lefs  ftrength  might  be  given, 
and  a  higher  or  lower  note  produced,  as  occaflon  required. 
The  lips  were,  by  a  fimilar  mechanifm,  directed  by  four 
levers,  one  of  which  opened  them,  to  give  the  air  a  free 
palfage  ;  the  other  contracted  them  ;  the  third  drew  them 
backward  ;  and  the  fourth  puflied  them  forward.  The 
lips  were  projected  upon  that  part  of  the  flute  which  re¬ 
ceives  the  air  ;  and,  by  the  different  motions  already  men¬ 
tioned,  modified  the  tone  in  a  proper  manner.  The  re¬ 
maining  lever  was  employed  in  the  direction  of  the  tongue, 
which  it  eafily  moved  fo  as  to  ffiut  or  open  the  mouth  ot 
the  flute. 

Thus  we  fee  how  all  the  motions  neceffary  for  a  Ger¬ 
man-flute  player  could  be  performed  by  this  machine; 
but  a  confiderable  difficulty  (till  remains,  namely,  how 
to  regulate  thefe  motions  properly,  and  make  each  of 
them  follow  in  juft  fucceffion.  This,  however,  was  ef¬ 
fected-  by  the  following  Ample  method.  The  extremity 
of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  was  terminated  on  the  right 
fide  by  an  endlefs  ferew,  confiding  of  twelve  threads,  each 
placed  at  the  diftance  of  a  line  and  an  half  from  the  other. 
Above  this  ferew  was  fixed  a  piece  of  copper,  and  in  it  a 
fteel  pivot,  which,  falling  in  between  the  threads  of  the 
ferew,  obliged  the  cylinder  to  follow  the  threads,  and, 
inftead  of  turning  direCtly  round,  it  was  continually  pufh- 
ed  to  one  fide.  Hence,  if  a  lever  was  moved,  by  a  peg 
placed  on  the  cylinder,  in  any  one  revolution,  it  could  not 
be  moved  by  the  fame  peg  in  the  fucceeding  revolution, 
becuufe  the  peg  would  be  moved  a  line  and  a  half  beyond 
it  by  the  lateral  motion  of  the  cylinder.  Thus,  by  an  ar¬ 
tificial  difpofition  of  thofe  pegs  in  different  parts  of  the 
cylinder,  the  ftatue  was  made,  by  the  fucceffive  elevation 
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of  the  proper  levers,  to  exhibit  alt  the  different  motions  of 
a  flute-player,  to  the  admiration  of  every  one  who  faw  it. 

M.  de  Kempell,  a  gentleman  of  Prefbtirg  in  Hungary, 
excited  by  the  above  performances  of  M.  de  Vaucanfon, 
at  fird  endenvoured  to  imitate  them,  and  at  lad  excelled 
them.  This  gentleman  conftru6led  an  automaton  capable 
of  playing  at  chefs  !  Every  one  who  is  in  the  leaf!  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  game  muff  know,  that  it  is  fo  far  from 
being  mechanically  performed,  as  to  require  a  greater  ex- 
ertionof  the  judgment  and  rational  faculties  than  is  l'uffi- 
cient  to  accompli  Hi  many  matters  of  greater  importance. 
An  attempt,  therefore,  to  make  a  wooden  chefs-player, 
mud  appear  as  ridiculous  as  to  make  a  wooden  preacher 
or  counfellor  of  date.  That  this  machine  te.iily  was  made, 
however,  the  public  have  had  ocular  demondration.  The 
inventor  came  to  England  in  2783,  where  he  continued 
above  a  year  with  this  automaton.  It  is  a  figure  as  large 
as  life,  in  a  Turkidi  drefs,  fitting  behind  a  table,  with 
doors  of  tl'.ree  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  two  in  depth, 
and  two  and  a  half  in  height.  The  chair  in  which  it  fits 
is  fixed  to  the  table,  which  runs  on  four  wheels.  The 
automaton  leans  its  right  arm  on  the  table,  and  in  its  left 
hand  holds  a  pipe  :  with  this  hand  it  plays  after  the  pipe 
is  removed.  A  chefs-board  of  eighteen  inches  is  fixed 
before  it.  This  table,  or  rather  cupboard,  contains 
wheels,  levers,  cylinders,  and  other  pieces  of  mechanifm  ; 
all  which  are  publicly  difplayed.  The  vedments  of  the 
automaton  are  then  lifted  over  its  head,  and  the  body-is 
feen  full  of  fimilar  wheels  and  levers.  There  is  a  little 
door  in  its  thigh,  which  is  likewife  opened  ;  and  with 
this,  and  the  table  alfo  open,  and  the  automaton  unco¬ 
vered,  the  whole  is  wheeled  about  the  room.  The  doors 
are  then  flmt,  and  the  automaton  is  ready  to  play  ;  and  it 
always  takes  the  fird  move.  At  every  motion  the  wheels 
are  heard  ;  the  image  moves  its  head,  and  looks  over  eve¬ 
ry  part  of  the  chefs-board.  When  it  checks  the  queen, 
it  (hakes  its  head  twice,  and  thrice  in  giving  check  to  the 
king.  It  likewife  fhakes  its  head  when  a  falfe  move  is 
made,  replaces  the  piece,  and  makes  its  own  move  ;  by 
which  means  the  adverfary  lofes  one.  M.  de  Kempell 
remarks  as  the  mod  furprifing  circumftance  attending  his 
automaton,  that  it  had  been  exhibited  at  Prefburg,  Vienna, 
Paris,  and  London,  to  thoufands,  many  of  whom  were 
mathematicians  and  chefs-players,  and  yet  the  fecret  by 
which  he  governed  the  motions  of  its  arm  was  never  dif» 
covered.  He  prided  himfelf  folely  on  the  condniblion  of 
the  mechanical  powers,  by  which  the  arm  could  perform 
ten  or  twelve  moves.  It  then  required  to  be  wound  up 
like  a  watch,  after  which  it  was  capable  of  continuing  the 
fame  number  of  motions.  The  automaton  could  not  play 
nnlefs  M.  de  Kempell  or  his  fubflitute  was  near  it,  to  di¬ 
rect  its  moves.  A  fmall  fquare  box,  during  the  game, 
was  frequently  confulted  by  the  exhibiter;  and  herein 
confided  the  fecret,  which  he  faid  lie  could  in  a  moment 
communicate.  He  who  could  beat  Kempell  was,  of 
courfe,  certain  of  conquering  the  automaton.  It  was 
made  in  1769.  His  own  account  of  it  was  :  “  C’ed  une 
bagatelle  qui  n’ed  pas  fans  merite  du  cote  du  meehanifme, 
mais  les  effets  n’en  par'oiflent  fi  merveilleux  que  par  la 
hardiefle  de  Pidc-e,  Sc  par  l’heureux  choix  des  moyens  em¬ 
ployes  pour  faire  illufion.” 

To  the  no  fmall  diminution  of  the  merit  of  this  chefs- 
player,  however,  the  following  Letter  of  Thomas  Collin- 
fon,  Efq.  nephew  of  the  late  Peter  Coliinfon,  F.  R.  S.  is 
publifhed  in  Dr.  Hutton’s  Mathematical  Dictionary,  Vol. 
ii.  p.730.  “  M.  de  Kempell’s  chefs-player  would  have 

have  been  the  greated  mailer- piece  in  mechanics,  had  its 
fcientific  movements  depended  merely  on  mechanifm.  Be- 
ing  (lightly  acquainted  with  M.  de  Kempell  when  he  ex¬ 
hibited  his  chefs-playing  figure  in  London,  1  called  on 
him  about  five  years  fince  at  hishoufe  in  Vienna  ;  another 
gentleman  and  myfelt  being  then  on  a  tour  on  the  conti¬ 
nent.  The  baron  (for  I  think' he  is  fuch)  (hewed  me  fome 
working  models  which  he  had  lately  made;  among  them, 
an  improvement  on  Arkwright’s  cotton-mill,  and  alfo 
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one  which  he  thought  an  improvement  on  Boulton’s  and 
Watts’s  lead  deam-engine.  I  afked  him  after  a  piece  of 
fpeaking  mechanifm,  which  he  had  dievvn  me  when  in 
London.  It  fpoke  as  before,  and  1  gave  the  fame  word 
as  I  gave  when  I  fird  faw  it,  Exploitation,  which  it  d if- 
tinctly  pronounced  with  the  French  accent.  But  I  par¬ 
ticularly  noticed,  that  not  a  word  palled  about  the  chefs- 
player  ;  and  of  courfe  3  did  not  adc  to  fee  it.  In  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  tour  I  came  to  Drefden,  where  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mr.  Eden  our  envoy  there,  by  means  of  a 
letter  given  me  by  his  brother  lord  Auckland,  who  was 
ambad'ador  when  I  was  at  Madrid,  he  obligingly  accom¬ 
panied  me  in  feeing  feveral  things  worthy  of  attention. 
And  he  introduced  my  companion  and  myfelf  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  rank  and  talents,  named  Jofeph  Frederick  Frey- 
here,  who  feems  completely  to  have  difeovered  the  vitality 
and  foul  of  the  chefs-playing  figure.  This  gentleman 
courteoudy  prefented  me  with  the  treatife  he  had  pub¬ 
lifhed,  dated  at  Drefden,  September  30,  1789,  explaining 
its  principles,  accompanied  with  curious  plates  neatly  co¬ 
loured.  This  treatife  is  in  the  German  language.  A 
well-taught  boy,  very  thin  and  fmall  of  his  age  (diffid¬ 
ently  fo  th.at  he  could  be  concealed  in  a  drawer  almod  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  chefs-board),  agitated  the  whole. 
Even  after  this  abatement  of  its  being  dridlly  an  automa¬ 
ton,  much  ingenuity,  however,  remairis  to  the  contriver. 
This  difeovery  at  Drefden  accounts  for  the  dlence  about 
it  at  Vienna;  fori  underdand,  by  Mr.  Eden,  that  Mr. 
F'reyhere  had  fent  a  copy  to  baron  Kempell  :  though  he 
deems  unwilling  to  acknowledge  that  Mr.  F.  has  com¬ 
pletely  analyfed  the  whole. 

“  I ‘know  that  long  and  unintereding  letters  are  formi¬ 
dable  things  to  men  who  know  the  value  of  time  and 
fcience  :  but,  as  this  happens  to  be  upon  the  fubjed,  for¬ 
give  me  for  adding  one  very  admirable  piece  of  mecha¬ 
nifm.  When  at  Geneva  I  called  upon  Droz,  fon  of  the 
original  Droz  of  la  Chaux  de  Fonds.  He  dievved  me  an 
ova!  gold  fnuff-box,  about  four  inches  and  a  half  long, 
by  three  inches  broad,  and  about  a  inch  and  a  half  thick. 
It  was  double,  having  an  horizontal  partition  ;  fo  that  it 
may  be  confidered  as  one  box  placed  on  another,  with  a 
lid  of  courfe  to  each  box.  One  contained  fnuff,  and  in 
the  other,  as  foon  as  the  lid  was  opened,  there  rof'e  up  a 
very  fmall  bird,  of  green  enamelled  gold,  fitting  on  a  gold 
ftand.  Immediately  this  minute  curiofity  wagged  its  tail, 
fhook  its  wings,  opened  its  bill  of  white  enamelled  gold, 
and  poured  forth,  minute  as  it  was  (being  only  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  beak  to  the  extremity  of  the 
tail),  fuch  a  clear  melodious  fong,  as  would  have  filled  a 
room  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  fquare  with  its  harmony.  Droz 
agreed  to  meet  me  at  Florence;  and  we  vifited  the  abbe 
Fontana  together.  He  afterwards  joined  me  at  Rome, 
and  exhibited  his  bird  to  the  pope  and  the  cardinals  in  the 
Vatican  palace,  to  the  admiration,  I  may  fay  to  the  ado- 
nifhmcnt,  of  all  who  faw  and  heard  it.” 

Another  extrail  from  a  fecond  letter  upon  the  fame  fub- 
ject,  by  Mr.  Coliinfon,  is  as  follows:  “Permit  me  to 
fpeak  of  another  automaton  of  Droz’s,  which  feveral 
years  fince  he  exhibited  in  England  ;  and  which,  from 
my  perfonal  acquaintance,  1  had  a  commodious  opportu¬ 
nity  of  particularly  examining.  It  was  a  figure  of  a  man, 
a  draw ing-mafter,  the  fize  of  life.  It  held  in  its  hand  a 
metal  ftyle  ;  a  card  of  Dutch  vellum  being  laid  under  it. 
A  fpring  was  touched,  which  releafed  the  internal  clock¬ 
work  from  its  flop,  when  the  figure  immediately  began 
to  draw.  Mr.  Droz,  happening  once  to  be  fent  for  in  a 
great  hurry  to  wait  upon  fome  confiderable  perfonage  at 
the  wed  end  of  the  town,  left  me  in  poffieffion  of  the  keys 
which  opened  the  recedes  of  all  his  machinery.  He  open¬ 
ed  the  drawing-mader  himfelf;  wound  it  up  ;  explained 
its  leading  parrs  •  and  taught  me  how  to  make  it  obey  my 
requirings,  as  it  had  obeyed  his  own.  Mr.  Droz  then 
went  away.  After  the  drd  card  was  finifhed,  the  figure 
reded.  I  put  a  fecond  ;  and  fo  on,  to  five  feparate  cards, 
all  different  fubjeiffs :  but  five  or  fix  was  the  extent  of  its 
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delineating  powers.  The  firft  card  contained,  I  may  truly 
fay,  elegant  portraits  and  iikenelles  of  the  king  and  queen, 
facing  each,  other  :  and  it  was  curious  to  obferve  with 
w  hat  precifion  the  figure  lifted  up  its  pencil,  in  the  tran- 
lition  of  it  from  one  point  of  the  draft  to  another,  without 
making  the  lead  flur  whatever :  for  infiance,  in  palling 
from  the  forehead  to  the  eye,  nofe,  and  chin  ;  or  from  the 
waving  curls  of  the  hair  to  the  ear,  &'c. 

AUTO'MATOUS,  adj.  [from  aw©-,  itfelf,  and  p.a~r,v, 
fpontaneoufly.]  Having  in  itfelf  the  power  of  motion. — 
Clocks  or  automatons  organs,  whereby  we  dillinguilh  time, 
have  no  mention  in  ancient  writers.  Brown. 

AUTON'NE,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  info  tire 
Oile  near  Verberie. 

AUTO'NOE,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus,  who  married 
Ariftaeus,  by  whom  die  had  ACfaeon. 

AUTO'NOMY,/!  \_autonomia ,  Lat.  of  arrwo/zia,  Gr. 
of  itfelf,  and  top.©-,  law.]  The  living  according  to 

one’s  mind  and  prelcription.  The  liberty  of  the  cities 
which  lived  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  confided 
in  their  autonomia,  i.e.  they  were  allowed  to  make  their 
own  laws,  and  eleCt  their  own  magidrates;  by  whom  juf- 
tice  was  to  be  adminidered,  and  not  by  Roman  prefidents 
or  judges,  as  was  done  in  other  places  which  were  not  in¬ 
dulged  with  autonomia. 

AUTO'PHOROS,/.  [of  av to?,  himfelf,  and  to 

bear.  ]  A  thief  taken  in  the  faff,  or  with  the  thing  he  dole 
upon  him. 

AUTOPHOS'PHORUS,/.  [from  aero?,  himfelf,  and 
ipucrtpo^o^y  phofphorus.  ]  The  real  phofphorus. 

AU'TOPSY,yi  \_autopJia,  Lat.  of  avro^ix,  Gr.  of  av  to;, 
and  oTrlo/j.ca.,  to  fee.]  Ocular  demondration  ;  feeing  a  thing 
one’s  felf. — In  thole  that  have  forked  tails,  autopfy  con¬ 
vinced!  us,  that  it  hath  this  ufe.  Ray. 

AUTOPTICAL,  adj.  Perceived  by  one’s  own  eyes. 

AUTOP'TICALLY,  adv.  By  means  of  one’s  own  eyes. 

■ — That  the  galaxy  was  a  meteor,  was  the  account  of  Arif- 
totle  ;  but  the  telefcope  hath  autoptically  confuted  it.  Gian¬ 
ni  lie. 

AUTOPY'ROS,/.  [from  avro?,  and  trv^,  wheat. ]  In 
the  ancient  diet,  an  epithet  given  to  a  fpecies  of  bread, 
wherein  the  whole  fubilance  of  the  wheat  was  retained 
w  ithout  retrenching  any  part  of  the  bran.  Galen  deferibes 
it  otherwife,  viz.  as  bread  where  only  the  coarler  bran  was 
taken  out.  And  thus  it  was  a  medium  between  the  fined 
bread,  called  Jimilogincus ,  and  the  coarfed,  called  furfura- 
'ceus.  This  was  alio  called  autopyrites  and  fyncomijtus. 

AUTOTHE'ISM,/.  [of  avxo?, himfelf, and0Eo?,  God.] 
God’s  felf-exidence,  or  being  of  himfelf. 

AUTOUR',  [Ind.]  A  fort  of  bark  brought  from  India. 

AU'TRECOURT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Meufe,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
didriCt  of  Clermont :  four  miles  fotith-fouth-ead  of  Cler¬ 
mont,  and  eleven  fouth-weft  of  Verdun. 

AU'TRE-EGLPSE,  a  village  of  Brabant,  in  the  Ne¬ 
therlands  ;  to  which  the  left  wing  of  the  French  army  ex¬ 
tended,  when  the  confederates  obtained  the  viflory  at  Ra- 
millies,  in  1706. 

AU'TREY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Saone,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
triCl  of  Champlitte  :  one  league  north-weft  of  Gray. 

AU'TRICOURT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Cote  d’Or,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
tridf  of  Chatillon- fur-Seine  :  eight  miles  north  of  Chatil- 
ion. 

AU'TRICUM,  the  capital  of  the  Curnutas,  a  people 
of  Gallia  Celtica  ;  afterwards  called  Carnotena,  Carnotenus , 
and  Civiias  Carnotenum ;  now  Chartres ,  on  the  Eure. 

AU'TRY,  a  towm  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ardennes,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftriift  of 
Grandpre  :  three  leagues  weft  of  Varennes. 

AU'TUMN,./  [ autumnus ,  Lat.]  The  feafon  of  the  year 
between  fumrner  and  winter,  beginning  adronomically  at 
Abe  equinox,  and  ending  at  the  foldice: 
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Autumn,  nodding  o’er  the  yellow  plain, 

Comes  jovial  on.  Thom/on.. 

Autumn  begins  on  the  day  when  the  fun’s  meridian  dif- 
tance  from  the  zenith,  being  on  the  decreafe,  is  a  mean  be¬ 
tween  the  greateft  and  the  lead  ;  which  in  thefe  countries 
happens  when  the  fun  enters  Libra.  Its  end  coincides 
with  the  beginning  of  winter.  Several  nations  have  com¬ 
puted  the  years  by  autumns;  the  Englifh-Saxons  by  win- 
tors.  Tacitus  tells  us,  the  ancient  Germans  were  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  all  the  other  feafons  of  the  year,  but  had  no  notion 
ol  autumn.  Autumn  has  always  been  reputed  an  unhealthy 
feafon.  Tertullian  calls  it  tentator  valetudinum ;  and  the 
fatyrid  fpeaks  of  it  in  the  fame  light  :  Autumnus  iibilina t 
qucjlus  acerbae.  Celfus  wifely  advifes  people  to  begin  early 
in  this  feafon  with  warmer  clothes,  for  the  irregularity  of 
the  weather  atAhis  time  fubjefts  them  to  many  difeafes. 

Autumn  is  reprefented,  in  painting,  by  a  manat  per¬ 
fect  age,  clothed  like  the  vernal,  and  hkewife  girded  with 
a  ftarry  girdle  ;  holding  in  one  hand  a  pair  of  feales  equally 
poifed,  with  a  globe  in  each ;  in  the  other  hand,  a  bunch 
of  divers  fruits  and  grapes.  His  age  denotes  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  this  feafon;  and  the  balance,  that  fign  of  the  zo¬ 
diac  which  the  fun  enters  when  our  autumn  begins. 

AUTUM'NA,  an  allegorical  deity,  faid  to  be  the  god- 
defs  of  fruits:  die  is  the  fame  as  Pomona. 

AUTUM'NAL,  a^.  Belonging  to  autumn  ;  produced 
in  autumn. — Bind  now  up  your  autumnal  flowers,  to  pre¬ 
vent  hidden  guds,  which  will  proftrate  all.  Evelyn. 

Not  the  fair  fruit  that  on  yon  branches  glows 

With  that  ripe  red  th’  autumnal  fun  beftows.  Pope. 

Autumnal  Equinox,  the  time  when  the  fun  enters 
the  defeending  point  of  the  ecliptic,  where  it  croffes  the 
equinoctial;  and  is  fo  called,  becaufe  the  nights  and  days 
are  then  equal. 

Autumnal  Point,  the  point  of  the  ecliptic  anfwer- 
ing  to  the  autumnal  equinox. 

Autumnal  Sicns,  are  the  figns  Libra,  Scorpio,  Sa- 
gittary,  through  which  the  fun  paffes  during  autumn. 

AUTUM'NITY,/-.  [ autumnitas ,  La'c.]  The  time  ofhar- 
ved  ;  the  fall  of  the  leaf. 

AUTUN',  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftrict,  in  the  department  of  the  Saone  and  Loire,  before 
the  revolution,  the  capital  of  a  diftridt,  called  the  Autunois, 
fituated  near  the  river  Arroux,  at  the  foot  of  three  moun¬ 
tains,  from  whence  ilfue  fix  fprings,  that  well  fupply  the 
town  with  water.  It  was  the  fee  of  a  bilhop,  whofe  dio- 
cefe  extended  over  upwards  of  fix  hundred  parilhes :  be- 
fides  the  cathedral,  it  contained  eight  pari fh  churches  and 
feveral  religious  houfes.  Autun  was  made  a  Roman  co¬ 
lony  by  Augudus,  and  called  after  him  Augujlcdunum,  and 
many  vediges  are  yet  vifible  of  Roman  magnificence  :  eigh¬ 
teen  pods  and  a  half  weft-fouth-wed  of  Befancon,  twenty 
and  a  half  north-north-weft  of  Lyons,  and  thirty-five  and 
a  half  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Paris.  Lat,  46.  58.  N.  Ion.  21. 
58.  E.  Ferro. 

AUTUNOIS',  a  fmall  country  or  diftncl  of  France,  be. 
fore  the  revolution,  in  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  round  the 
city  of  Autun,  which  was  the  capital. 

AUTU'RA,  or  Audu'ra,  a  river  of  Gallia  Celtica, 
mentioned  in  the  lives  of  the  faints,  Now  the  Eure,  which 
falls  into  the  Seine. 

AUTUR'G Y,f.  lauturgia,  Lat.  a.vla^yia,  Gr..  of  ctvr<®, 
felf,  and  work. ]  Self-working;  an  operation  per¬ 
formed  by  a  man’s  own  hands.  It  is  oppofed  to  what  he 
does  by  the  inftrumentality  of  another. 

AUTZ,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Courland,  thirty-fix 
miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Goldingcn. 

AUVE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  St. 
Menehould  :  thirteen  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Chalons, 

AUVER'GNE,  before  the  revolution,  a  province  of 
France,  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Forez,,  on  the  fouth  by 
Rouergue  and  Gevaudan,  on  the  weft  by  Limoges  and 
Marche,  and  on  the  north  by  Bourbonnois.  It  is  about 
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forty  leagues  long  and  thirty  broad,  and  is  ufually  divi¬ 
ded  into  Upper  and  Lower:  the  climate  of  the  latter  is' 
very  temperate,  but  the  former  is  very  cold,  the  clouds 
hanging  on  the  mountains  the  greatefl  part  ot  the  year. 
Lower  Auvergne,  called  alfo  Limagne,  produces  wine, 
corn,  hemp,  &c.  and  in  the  palhtre-g  round  they  fatten 
prodigious  quantities  of  cattle,  which  are  lent  to  Paris,  Ly¬ 
ons,  and  other  places.  There  are  mines  of  filver,  iron, 
lead,  and  coals.  The  principal  rivers  are  tire  Allicr,  the 
Dordonne,  and  the  Alagnon;  and  among  the  principal 
mountains  are  the  Puy-Dome,  Ivlont  (VOr,  and  Cantal. 
Clermont  is  the  capital  town. 

AUVER'NAS,y.  a  deep-coloured  heady  wine,  made  of 
black  raiiins,  which  comes  from  Orleans.  It  is  not  fit  to 
drink  while  new;  but,  if  kept  two  or  three  years,  it  be¬ 
comes  excellent. 

AUVERNl'E,  a  town  of  Swiflerland,  one  league  fouth 
of  Neufchatel. 

AUV1LLARD',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  diltrict  of  Valence  :  thirteen  miles  fouth-eaftof  Agen, 
and  two  fouth  of  Valence.  Lat.  44.  3.  N.  Ion.  18.  34.  E. 
Ferro. 

AUVILLIE'RS-LES-FOR'GES,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Ardennes,  and  chief  place  of  a  can¬ 
ton,  in  the  diftriCt  of  Rocroi :  ten  miles  weft-north-weft  of 
Mezieres. 

AVUL'SJON,/.  [ avuljio ,  Lat.]  The  a£l  of  pulling  one 
thing  from  another  : 

Spare  not  the  little  offsprings,  if  they  grow 
Redundant;  but  the  thronging  chillers  thin 
By  kind  avuljion.  Phillips'. 

AUW,  a-town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy  of  Auf- 
tna,  fituated  on  the  Danube  :  ten  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Grein. 

AUXER'RE,  a  city  of  France,  and  capital  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Yonne,  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  near 
the  Yonne,  which  wafhes  part  of  the  walls.  Before  the 
revolution,  it  was  the  fee  of  a  bifliop,  fuffragan  of  Sens, 
and  capital  of  a  country  called  Auxerrois.  It  was  ancient¬ 
ly  governed  by  its  own  counts.  The  cathedral  has  no¬ 
thing  remarkable,  but  the  epifcopal  palace  was  confidered 
one  of  the  moll  beautiful  in  France.  It  contained  twelve 
parilhes,  feveral  religious  houfes,  two  holpitals,  &c.  The 
inhabitants  are  about  16,000.  It  is  forty  polls  and  a  half 
weft- north-well  of  Lyons,  and  twenty-one  and  a  quarter 
S.  S.  E.  of  Paris.  Lat.  47.48.  N.  Ion.  21.  14.  E.  Ferro. 

AUXERROIS',  before  tiie  revolution,  a  country  of 
France,  in  the  northern  part  of  Burgundy,  bounded  oh 
the  eafl  and  north  by  Champagne,  on  the  well  by  Niver- 
nois,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  retl  of  Burgundy;  and  is 
about  nine  leagues  long,  and  five  broad.  Auxerre  is  the 
capital. 

AUXE'SIS,/  [from  to  increafe.]  The  aug¬ 

mentation  or  growtli  of  a  diforder. 

Auxesis,  in  mythology,  a  goddefs  worfhipped  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Egina,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  Pau- 
fanias. 

Auxesis,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  whereby  any  thing  is 
magnified  too  much. 

AUXi'LIAR,  or  Auxi'liary,  ad},  [from  auxilium, 
Lat.]  Helping;  afliliant;  confederate: 

Nor  from  his  patrimonial  heav’n  alone 
Is  Jove  content  to  pour  his  vengeance  down  ; 

Aid  from  his  brother  of  the  feas  he  craves, 

To  help  him  with  auxiliary  waves.  Drydcn. 

Auxtliar,  or  Auxiliary,/,  [from  auxilium,  Lat . ] 
Helper;  afiiftant;  confederate.— There  are,  indeed,  a  fort 
of  underling  auxiliaries  to  the  difficulty  of  a  work,  called 
commentators  and  critics.  Pope. 

Auxiliary  Verbs,  in  grammar,  are  fueh  as  help  to 
form  or  conjugate  others ;  that  is,  are  prefixed  to  them, 
to  form  or  denote  the  moods  or  tenfes  thereof;  as  to  have 
and  to  be,  in  the  Engl i ffi  ;  etre  and  avoir,  in  the  French; 
V6l.  II.  No,  2o.  * 
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ho  and  fono,  in  the  Italian,  &c.  In  the.  Englifh  language, 
the  auxiliary  verb  am  fupplies  the  want  of  paflive  verbs. 

AUXILIA'TION,  f.  [from  auxiliatus,  Lat.]  Keip  ; 
aid  ;  fuccour. 

AUXI'LIUM  AD  FILIUM  MIL1TEM  FACIEN-- 
DUM  ET  FILIUM  MARITANDAM,  a  writ  formerly 
directed  to  the  fheritf  of  every  county  where  the  king  or 
other  lord  had  any  tenants,  to  levy  of  them  an  aid  towards 
the  knighting  of  a  fon,  and  the  marrying  of  a  daughter. 

Auxilium  Curiae,  a  precept  or  order  of  court  for 
the  citing  or  convening  of  one  party,  at  the  fuit  and  requeft 
of  another,  to  warrant  fomething.  Kennel's  Paroc’n.  Ant.ri.’jj. 

Auxilium  Facere  Alicui  in  Curia  Regis.  To- 
be  another’s  friend  and  folicitor  in  the  king’s  courts;  an 
office  undertaken  for  and  granted  by  lome  courtiers  to  their 
dependants  in  the  country.  Pa  rock..  Antiq.  126. 

Auxilium  Regis,  the  king’s  aid,  or  money  levied  foil 
the  king’s  ufe,  and  the  public  fervice;  as  where  taxes  are 
granted  by  parliament. 

Auxilium  Vicecomiti,  a  cuftontary  aid  or  duty  an¬ 
ciently  payable  to  fheriffs,  out  of  certain  manors,  for  the 
better  fupport  of  their  offices.  An  exemption  from  this 
duty  was  fometimes  granted  by  the  king:  and  the  manor 
of  Stretton  in  Warwickffiire  was  freed  from  it  by  charter. 
14  Hen.  III.  M.  4. 

AUXOIS',  before  the  late  divifion,  a  country  of  France, 
in  Burgundy,  of  which  Semur-cn-Auxois  was  the  capital. 

AUXON',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Aube,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridl  of  Evry  : 
four  leagues  and  a  half  fouth  of  Troyes,  and  one  and  a 
half  north  of  Evry. 

AUXON'NE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Cote  d’Or,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  and  feat  of  a 
tribunal,  in  the  diftribl  of  St.  Jean  de  Lofne,  fituated  in  a 
plain,  near  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Saone.  The  town  is  fur- 
rounded  with  a  double  wall,  built  the  latter  end  of  the 
17th  century  :  fix  leagues  fouth  of  Gray,  and  five  and  a 
half  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Dijon.  Lat.  47.  n.N.  Ion.  23.  j. 
E.  Ferro. 

AUXY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Straits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  Montreuil :  three  leagues  S.  S.E.  of  Hefdin. 

A  u x  Y-w  o  o  l,  J .  The  French  give  the  name  of  auxy«* 
wool  to  that  which. is  fpun  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abbe¬ 
ville,  by  thofe  workmen  who  are  called  houpiers.  It  is  a 
very  fine  and  beautiful  wool,  which  is  commonly  ufed  to 
make  the  fineft  (lockings. 

AUZAN'CE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Creufe,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diffridt  of 
Evaux,  fituated  on  a  hill,  furrounded  with  ponds:  twen¬ 
ty-five  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Gueret,  and  nine  S.  of  Evaux. 

ALfZIL'S,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Aveiron,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diflrict  of  Al- 
bin:  fifteen  miles  north-weft  of  Rhodez. 

AUZON',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Loire,  and.  chief  place  of  a  . canton,  in  the  diftriiT 
of  Brioude  on  the  Allier:  thirty  miles  north-weft  of  le 
Puy,  and  fix  north  of  Brioude. 

AW,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of  Bregent-z, 
twenty-five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bregentz. 

AWA',  a  town  of  Japan,  in  a  province. of  the  fame  name. 

Awa,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Irak,  twen¬ 
ty-eight  leagues  fouth  of  Cafbin. 

To  AWAIT',  v.  a.  [from  a  and  wait.']  To  expect;  to 
wait  for : 

Ev’n  as  the  wretch  condemn’d  to  lofe  his  life 
Awaits  the  falling  of  (lie  murd’ring  knife.  Fairfax. 

To  attend  ;  to  be  in  (lore  for. — Unlefs  his  wrath  be  appea¬ 
red,  an  eternity  of  torments  awaits  the  objects  off  his  dif- 
pleafure.  Rogers. 

.Await, f.  Ambufii: 

And  lead  miffiap  the  mod  blifs  alter  may : 

For  thoufand  perils  lie  in  dole  await 
About  us  daily,  to  work  our  decay.  Spenfer. 

•7 1  Await, 
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Await,  in  this  fenfe,  fignifies  what  we  now  call  way¬ 
laying,  or  lying  in  wait,  to  execute  fame  mifchief.  By  hat. 
it,  Rich.  II.  it  is  ordained,  that  no  charter  of  pardon  (hall 
he  allowed  before  any  juftice  for  the  death  of  a  man  llain 
by  await,  or  malice  prepenfed,  &c. 

To  AWA'KE,  v.  a.  [  wtccian,  Sax.  To  awake  has  the  pre¬ 
terite  awoke,  or,  as  we  now  more  commonly  fpeak,  awa¬ 
ked.]  To  roufe  out  of  ileep. — Our  friend  Lazarus  fieep- 
eth  ;  but  I  go  that  I  may  awake  him  out  of  deep.  John, 
xi.  j  i . — To  raife  from  any  hate  refembling  deep.  To  put 
into  new  aftion  : 

The  fair 

Repairs  her  fmiles,  awakens  ev’ry  grace, 

And  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  Lice.  Pope. 

To  Awake,  v.n.  To  break  from  deep ;  to  ceafe  to  deep. 
—I  awaked  up  lad  of  all,  as  one  that  gathereth  after  the 
grape-gatherers.  Ecclus,  xxxiii.  1 6. 

Awake,  adj.  Not  being  adeep  ;  not  deeping.- — Imagi¬ 
nation  is  like  to  work  better  upon  lleeping  men,  than  men 
awake.  Bacon. 

To  AWA'KEN,  v.  a.  and  v.  n.  Same  with  Awake  : 
Awake  Argantyr,  Hervor  the  only  daughter 
Of  thee  and  Suafu  doth  awaken  thee.-  Hifk.es'. 

To  AWARD',  v.  a.  [derived  by  Skinner,  fomewhat  im¬ 
probably,  from  weard,  Sax.  towards.]  To  adjudge. — It 
advances  that  grand  bufinefs,  according  to  which  their 
eternity  hereafter  will  be  awarded.  Decay  of  Piety. 

To  Award,  v.  n.  To  judge  ;  to  determine  : 

Tli’  unwife  award  to  lodge  it  in  the  tow’rs, 

An  off ’ring  facred.  Pope's  OdyJJcy. 

Award,/  Judgment;  fentence  ;  determination. — Af¬ 
fection  bribes  the  judgment, -and  we  cannot  expect  art  equi¬ 
table  award ,  where  the  judge  is  made  a  party.  Glanvilh. 

To  urge  the  foe, 

Prompted  by  blind  revenge  and  wild  defpair, 

Were  to  relufe  th’  awards  of  Providence.  Addifon. 

Award,  in  law,  the  judgment  of  an  arbitrator,  or  of 
one  who  is  not  appointed  by  the  law  a  judge,  but  chofen 
"by  the  parties  themfelves  for  terminating  their  difference. 
See  Arbitration. 

AW  A' RE,  adv.  [from  a  and  ware ,  an  old  word  for  cau¬ 
tious ;  it  is,  however,  perhaps  an  adje£tiv<*;  gewarian.  Sax.  ] 
Excited  to  caution  ;  vigilant ;  in  a  hate  of  alarm  ;  atten¬ 
tive. _ Temptations  of  profperity  infmuate  themfelves  ;  fo 

that  we  are  but  little  aware  of  them,  and  lefsableto  with- 
.ftand  them.  Atterbury. 

To  Aware,  v.  n.  To  beware  ;  to  be  cautious : 

, -'So- warned  he  them  aware  themfelves;  and 
Inftant,  without  difturb,  they  took  alarm.  Milton. 
This  paffage  is  by  others  underftood  thus :  He  warned 
.thofe,  who  were  aware,  of  themfelves. 

AWATS'KA-B AY,  a  large  harbour,  on  the  eaftern 
coaft  of  Kamtfchatka.  Lat.  52.  50.  N.  Ion.  158.  48.  E. 
Greenwich. 

AWAY',  adv.  [ aweg ,  Sax.]  In  a  Hate  of  abfence  ;  not 
in  any  particular  place  : 

They  could  make 

Love  to  your  drefs,  altho’  your  face  were  away.  Ben  Jonfon. 
From  any  place  or  perfon.— When  the  fowls  came  down 
upon  the  carcafes,  Abraham  drove  them  away  again.  Gen. 

j  1 . — Summer  funs  roll  unperceiv’d  away.  Pope. — Let 
11s  go  : 

Away,  old  man;  give  nle  thy  hand;  away, 

King  Lear  hath  loft,  he  and  his  daughter  ta’en ; 

Give  me  thy  hand.  Come  on.  Skakefpeare. 

Be  gone : 

I’ll  to  the  woods  among  the  happier  brutes. 

Come,  let’s  away  ;  hark,  the  fh rill  horn  refounds.  Smith. 
Out  of  one’s  own  hands;  into  the  power  of  fomethingelfe. 
—-it  concerns  every  man,  who  will  not  trifle  away  his  foul. 
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arid  fool  himfelf  into  irrecoverable  mifery,  to  enquire  inter 
thefe  matters.  Tillotfon. — It  is  often  ufed  with  a  verb  ;  as, 
to  drink  away  an  eftate  ;  to  idle  away  a  manor  ;  that  is,  to 
drink  or  idle  till  an  eftate  or  manor  is  gone  : 

He  play'd  his  life  away.  Pope. 

On  the  way  ;  on  the  road.  Perhaps  this  is  the  original  im¬ 
port  of  the  following  phrafe  : 

Sir  Valentine,  whither  away  fo  fall  ?  Skakefpeare. 

Perhaps  the  phrafe,  He  cannot  away’ with,  may  mean,  He 
cannot  travel  with  ;  He  cannot  bear  the  company. — She  ne- 
vercould  away  with  me. --Never,  never:  lire  would  always 
fay,  fhe  could  not  abide  matter  Shallow.  Skakefpeare.— 
Away  with.  Throw  away  ;  take  away  : 

If  you  dare  think  of  deferving  our  charms, 

Away  with  your  fheephooks,  and  take  to  your  arms.  Dryd. 

sc  Whe'n  the  cat  is  away,  the  mice  play.”  Qit'and  il  n'y  a 
point  de  ckatyles  rats fe  promenent  a  leur  aife,  hr.  The  La¬ 
tins  fay  :  Oculus  dominifaginat  equum.  The  Germans,  Des 
herrn  auge  vtaflet  das  pferd:  ‘  The  m after’s  eye  makes  the 
horfe  fat.’  The  Spanifh,  Vanfe  los  gdtos,  efeind  enfe  los  ra- 
tos.  Thefe  proverbs  are  applied  to  fervanfs,  who,  in  their 
mailers  abfence,  are  but  too  apt  to  fpend  their  time  in  play¬ 
ing,  junketting,  and  revelling. 

AW'CHAR,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Adir- 
beitzan,  fifty  leagues  fouth-wefit  of  Tauris. 

AWE,/  \_ege ,  oga.  Sax.]  Reverential  fear;  reverence. 
— -This  is  the  proper  awe  and  fear,  which  is  due  from  man 
to  God.  Rogers. 

To  Awe, ~v.  a,  To  ftrike  with  reverence,  or  fear;  to 
keep  in  fubjeflion.— If  you  will  work  on  arty  man,  you 
mult  either  know  his  nature  and  fafhions,  and  fo  lead  him  ; 
or  bis  ends,  and  fo  perfuade  him  ;  or  his  weakneffes  and 
difad  vantages,  and  fo  awe  him ;  or  thofe  that  have  inte- 
reft  in  him,  and  fo  govern  him.  Bacon. — The' rods  and 
axes  of  princes,  and  their  deputies,  may  awe  many  into 
obedience;  but  the  fame  of  their  goodnefs,  juftice,  and 
other  virtues,  will  work  on  more.  Atterbury . 

AW'EB  AND,/  [from  awe and  band.  ]  A  check'. 

AW'ERI,  Overa,  or  Oese,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  de¬ 
pendant  on  Benin,  with  a  town  of  the  fame  name,  on  the 
river  Formofa. 

AW'FUL,  adj.  [from  awe  and  full.]  That  which  ftrikes 
with  awe,  or  fills  with  reverence: 

I  approach  thee  thus,  and  gaze 
Infatiate  ;  I  thus  Angle;  nor  have  fear’d 
Thy  awful  brow,  more  awful  thus  retir’d, 

Fairell  refemblance  of  thy  Maker  fair!  Milton . 

Worftiipfnl ;  in  authority ;  inverted  with  dignity.  This 
fenfe  is  obfolete 

Know,  then,  that  fome  of  us  are  gentlemen. 

Such  as  the  fury  of  ungovern’d  youth 

Thruft  from  the  company  of  awful  men.  Skakefpeare. 

Struck  with  awe;  timorous;  fcrupulotvs.  This  fenfe  occurs 
but  rarely. — It  is  not  nature  and  Uriel  reafon,  but  a  weak 
and  awful  reverence  for  antiquity,  ana  the  vogue  of  falli¬ 
ble  men.  Watts. 

AW'FULLY,  adv.  In  a  reverential  manner. — It  will 
concern  a  man,  to  treat  this  great  principle  awfully  and 
warily,  by  (till  obferving  what  it  commands,  but  efpecial. 
ly  what  it  forbids.  South. 

AW'FULNESS,/  The  quality  of  ftriking  with  awe; 
folemnity. — Thefe  objects  naturally  raife  ferioufnefs ;  and 
night  heightens  the  awfulnefs  of  the  place,  and  pours  out 
her  fupernumerary  horrors  upon  every  thing.  Addifon. — 
The  ftate  of  being  (truck  with  awe:  little  ufed .• — An  help 
to  prayer,  producing  in  us  reverence  and  awfulnefs  to  the 
divine  majefty  of  God.  Taylor. 

To  AWH  A'PE,  v.  n.  [from  wapen,  Tent,  to  ftrike.  ]  To 
ftrike  ;  to  confound  ;  to  terrify  : 

Ah!  my  dear  gofiip,  anfwer’d  then  the  ape. 

Deeply  do  your  fad  words  my  wits  awhape , 
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^oth  for  becaufe  your  grief  doth  great  appear. 

And  eke  becaufe  myfelf  am  touched  near.  Spenfcr. 

AWHI'LE,  adv.  [This  word,  generally  reputed  an  ad¬ 
verb,  is  only  a  while,  that  is,  a  time,  an  interval.]  Some 
time  ;  fome  fpace  of  time  : 

Into  this  wild  abyfs  the  wary  fiend 

Stood  on  the  brink  of  hell,  and  look’d  awhile , 

Pond’ring  his  voyage.  Milton. 

AW'IN  E'A,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  rifes  in  lake  Ea, 
in  the  province  of  Donegal,  and  runs  into  the  fea  feven 
miles  north  of  Killebegs. 

AWK,  adj.  [a  barbarous  contraction  of  the  word  awk¬ 
ward.']  Odd;  out  of  order.— We  have  heard  as  arrant 
jamding  in  the  pulpits  aS  the  fteeples;  and  profelfors  ring- 
ing°as  awk  as  the  bells  to  give  notice  of  the  conflagration. 
L’  EJl  range. 

AWK' WARD,  adj.  [arward,  Sax.  backward,  untow¬ 
ard.]  Inelegant;  impolite ;  untaught ;  ungenteel. — Their 
own  language  is  worthy  their  care  ;  and  they  are  judged  of 
by  their  handfome  or  awkward  way  of  exprefling  them- 
felves  in  it.  Locke. — Unready;  unhandy;  not  dexterous; 
clumfy.  Perverfe;  untoward: 

Slow  to  refolve,  but  in  performance  quick; 

So  true,  that  he  was  awkward  at  a  trick.  Drydev. 

AWKWARDLY,  adv.  Clumfily ;  unreadily;  inele¬ 
gantly;  ungainly. — When  any  tiling  is  done  awkwardly , 
the  common  laying  will  pals  upon  them,  that  it  is  fuitable 
to  their  breeding.  Locke. — If  a  man  be  taught  to  hold  his 
pen  awkwardly ,  yet  writes  fufficiently  well,  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  teach  him  the  accurate  methods  of  har.dling-that 
inftrument.  Watts. 

AWKWARDNESS,  /  Inelegance  ;  want  of  gentili¬ 
ty;  oddnefs ;  unfuitablenefs. 

AWL, /.  [ dele ,  ale,  Sax.]  A  pointed  infirurhent  to  bore 
holes. — He  which  was  minded  to  make  himfelf  a  perpe¬ 
tual  lervant,  fhould,  for  a  vifible  token  thereof,  have  alfo 
his  ears  bored  through  with  an  awl.  Hooker. 

Awl-wort,/  in  botany.  See  Subularia. 

AW'LESS,  adj.  [from  awe,  and  the  negative  //.] 
Wanting  reverence;  void  of  re  fpect  fill  fear: 

He  claims  the  bull  with  awlefs  infolence. 

And,  having  feiz’d  his  horns,  accofts  the  prince.  Dryden , 
Wanting  the  power  of  caufing  reverence: 

Ah  me !  I  fee  the  ruin  of  my  houfe; 

The  tyger  now  hath  feiz’d  the  gentle  hind  : 

Infulting  tyranny  begins  to  jut 

Upon  the  innocent  and  awlej's-  throne.  Shakefpeare. 

AWME,  or  Aume,/  A  Dutch  meafure  of  capacity 
for  liquids,  containing  eight  (ieckans,  or  twenty  verges  or 
verteels ;  anfwering  to  what  in  England  is  called  a  tierce, 
or  i-6th  of  a  ton  of  France,  or  1.7th  of  an  Englifh  ton. 

AWN,/  [ arijla ,  Lat.]  The  beard  of  corn  or  grals. 

AWN'ING,/  A  cover  fpread  over  a  boat  or  veflel,  to 
keep  off  the  weather. — Of  thefe  boards  I  made  a  awning 
over  me.  Robin  [on  Crufoe. 

AWO'KE.  The  preterite  from  Awake. — And  fhe  faid, 
The  Phililtines  be  upon  thee,  Sampfon.  And  he  awokeout 
of  his  fleep.  Judges,  xvi.  20. 

AWO'RK,  adv.  [from  a  and  work.  ]  On  work  ;  into  a 
flate  of  labour ;  into  action. — By  prelcribing  the  condi¬ 
tion,  it  lets  us  awork  to  the  performances  of  it,  and  that 
by  living  well.  Hammond. 

AWORK'ING,  adj.  Into  tire  Hate  of  working  : 

Long  they  thus  travelled,  yet  never  met 
Adventure  which  might  them  aworking  fet.  Spenfer, 

AWRY',  adv.  [from  a  and  wry.]  Not  in  a  ftraight  di¬ 
rection  ;  obliquely  : 

But  her  fad  eyes,  fiill  faft’ned  on  the  ground, 

Are  governed  witli  goodly  modefly  ; 

That  fufFers  not  one  look  to  glance  awry, 

Which  may  let  in  a  little  thought  unfound.  Spen[er. 
Afquint ;  with  oblique  vifion ; 
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You  know  the  king 
Witli  jealous  eyes  has  look’d  awry 
On  his  fon’s  actions.  Denham. 

Not  in  the  right  or  true  direction.  Not  equally  between 
two  points;  unevenly: 

Not  tyrants  fierce  that  unrepenting  die, 

Not  Cynthia  when  her  manteau’s  pinn’d  awry, 

Ere  felt  fuch  rage.  Pope, 

Not  according  to  right  reafon;  perverfely: 

Much  of  the  foul  they  talk,  but  all  awry. 

And  in  themfeives  feek  virtue,  and  to  themfeives 
All  glory  arrogate,  to  God  give  none.  Milton. 

AX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  At- 
riege,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrict  of  Taraf- 
con,  on  the  Arriege  :  nine  leagues  welt  of  Prades,  and  four 
and  a  half  iouth-eaft  of  Taralcon. 

Ax,  a  river Which  runs  into  the  Englifh  Channel,  fix 
miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Axminfter. 

Ax,  a  river  which  runs  into  the  Briltol  Channel,  eight 
miles  welt  of  Axbridge. 

AXAMEN'TA,/  [The  word  is  formed,  according  to 
fome,  from  axare,  q.  d.  nominare.  Others  will  have  the  car - 
mina  faliaria  to  have  been  denominated  axamenta,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  having  been  written  in  axibus,  or  on  wood¬ 
en  tables.]  In  antiquity,  a  denomination  given  to  the  ver- 
fes  or  fongs  of  the  [alii,  which  they  fang  in  honour  of  all 
men.  The  axamenta  were  not  compofed,  as  fome  have 
afferted,  but  only  fung  by  the  falii.  The  author  of  them 
was  Ntima  Pompifius;  and,  as  the  ftyle  might  not  be  alter¬ 
ed,  they  grew  in  time  fo  obfeure,  that  the  falii  themfeives 
did  not  underftand  them.  Varro  fays  they  were  700  years 
old.  Quint.  Injl.  Or.  lib.  i.  c.  11. 

Axamenta,  or  Assamenta,  in  ancient  mufic,  hymns  ' 
or  fongs  performed  wholly  With  human  voices. 

AX'AT,  or  A'zat;  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
mant  of  the  Aude,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
triCf  of  Quillan,  on  the  Aude  :  twenty-five  miles  fouth  of 
CarcalTonne,  and  five  fouth- fouth- call  of  QuHlan. 

AX'AT  I;  atown  of  ancient  B;etica,  in  tlie  Boetis;  now 
Lora,  a  fmail  city  of  Andalulia,  in  Spain,  fcated  on,  the 
Guadalquivir. 

AXAYACAT'L,/.  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  fly,  com¬ 
mon  in  Mexico,  about  the  lake  ;  the  eggs  of  which,  being 
depofited  in  immenfe  quantities  upon  the  ru flies  and  corn- 
flags,  form  large  malles,  which  are  taken  up  by  filhermen 
and  carried  to  market  for  fide.  This  caviare,  called  ahu- 
auhtli,  which  has  much  the  fame  tafte  with  the  caviare  of  - 
fifii,  ufed  to  be'eaten  by  theMexicans,  and  is  now  a  common ' 
difh  among  the  Spaniards.  The  Mexicans  eat  not  only 
the  eggs,  but  the  flies  themfeives,  made  up  together  into 
a  nials,  and  prepared  with  faltperre. 

AX'BERG,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Ne- 
ricia. 

AX'BRIDGE,  a  fmail  town  in  Someffetflvire,  (ituated 
under  the  Mendip-hills,  on  the  river  Ax,  near  the  great 
road  from  Briftol  to  Plymouth.  It  lias  a  corporation,  con- 
fitting  of  a  mayor,  bailiff,  eight  capitai  burgefles,  and  twen¬ 
ty-two  common-c'ouncilmen.  Here  is  a  large  handfome 
church,  in  which  are  feveral  (lately  monuments  to  the 
Prowfe  family.  On  the  tower  are  two  very  ancient  fta- 
tues,  which  have  the  appearance  of  being  fet  up  under  the 
Weft  Saxon  kings,  during  the  heptarchy  ;  and,  before  tire 
reformation,  here  was  a  chantry  founded  by  a  Saxon  war¬ 
rior.  A  market  is  held  here  on  Saturdays,  and  two  fairs 
annually,  for  cheefe  and  cattle ;  the  one  on  the  3d  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  and  the  other  on  Lady-day.  The  village  of  Ched¬ 
dar  (remarkable  for  its  good  cheefe,  and  for  its  wonderful 
rocks)  lies  two  miles  eaft  of  Axbridge,  by  the  tide  of  the 
Mendip-hills.  Axbridge  is  diftant  from  Bridgwater  eigh¬ 
teen  miles,  Briftol  eighteen,  Wells  ten,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  from  London. 

AXE,/  [eax,  ac[e,  Sax.  a[cia',  Lat.]  An  inftrument  con- 
fifting  of  a  metal  head,  with  a  (harp  edge,  fixed  in  a  helve 
or  handle,  to  cut  with  : 
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No  metal  can, 

No,  not  the  hangman’s  axe ,  bear  half  the  keennefs 
Of  thy  filar p  envy.  Shahefpeare. 

AX'EA,/.  [fromraem,  Lat.  an  axle-tree.]  A  fort  of 
commiflure  or  articulation  is  fo  called  when  one  part  is 
inferted  into  the  other  in  the  form  of  an  axle. 

AXE'DO,  f.  the  name  of  a  fpell,  inMarcellus  Empiri¬ 
cus,  to.  render  a  perfon  impotent. 

AX'EL,  a  town  of  Flanders,  Itrongly  fortified.  It  was 
taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  Map  rice  prince  of  Naflau  in 
1586,  and  is  nine  leagues  weft  of  Antwerp.  Lat.  51.  15. 
N.  Ion.  3. 45.  E.  Greenwich. 

AX'EM,  or  Axim,  a  country  of  Africa,  on  the  Gold 
Qoaft,  with  a  town  of  the  fame  ridme.  The  country  is 
fertile  and  well  cultivated,  producing  great  quantities  of 
rice,  water-melons,  pine-apples,  cocoa,  oranges,  yams,  and 
palm-oil.  Among  the  animals  of  the  country,  are  lheep 
in  great  numbers,  with  apes,  pigeons,  and  varieties  of  wild 
fowl.  The  Portuguefe  and  Dutch  have  eftablifhments  here. 

AX'ENS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of  Tyrol, 
nine  miles  fouth-weft  of  Infpruck. 

AX'HOLM,  an  illand,  formed  by  the  rivers  Trent,  Idle, 
and  Dun,  in  the  north-weft  part  of  the  county  of  Lincoln, 
about  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  with  three  villages 
on  it,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Trent. 

AXIA'CE,  an  ancient  town  of  Sarmatia  Europea ;  now 
Oxakow,  the  capital  of  Budziac  Tartary. 

AXIL'LA,/!  [from  Vvtt  Heb.  Scaliger  deduces  it  from 
ago,  Lat.  to  ait,  in  this  manner,  ago,  axo,  axa,  axula ,  axil¬ 
la .]  The  .arm-pit.  In  many  perfons  an  offenfive  fimell 
proceeds  from  the  arm-pits;  to  remove  which  Diofcori- 
des  and  ZEtjus.  recommend  the.decoftion  of  wild  artichoke 
in  wine,  which,  by  bringing  oft'  much  fetid  urine,  may  ef¬ 
fect  a  cure. 

Axilla,  in  botany,  is  the fpace  comprehended  between 
the  ftems  of  plants  and  their  leaves.  Hence  we  fay  thole 
flowers  grow  in  the  axillae  of  the  leaves;  i.  e.  at  the  bafe 
of  the  leaves,  or  juft  within  the  angle  of  their  pedicles. 

AXIL'LAR,  or  Ax'illary,  adj.  [from  axilla,  Lat.] 
Belonging  to.  the  arm-pit.  Thus,  axillary  artery  is  that 
part  of  the  fpbclavian  branches  of  the  afeending  trunk  ot 
the  aorta  which  pafleth  under  the  arm-pits  ;  axillary  glands 
are  fituated  under  the  arm-pits,  enveloped  in  fat,  and  lie 
clofe  by  the  axillary  veffels;  and  axillary  vein  is  one  of  the 
fubclavians  which  pafles  under  the  arm-pit,  dividing  it- 
felf  into  feveral  branches,  which  are  fpread  over  the  arm. 

AXIN'OM ANCY,  f.  \_axinomanlia,  Lat.  from  a| an, 
Jicuris,  and  pxvleiet,  Gr.  divinatio. ]  An  ancient  fpecies  of 
divination,  or  a  method  of  foretelling  future  events,  by 
means  of  an  axe  or  hatchet.  This  art  was  in  conlidera- 
b!e  repute  among  the  ancients;  and  was  performed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  feme,  by  laying  an  agate-ftone  on  a  red-hot 
hatchet;  and  alfo  by  fixing  a  hatchet  on  a  round  ftake  lo 
as  to  be  exactly  polled ;  then  the  names  of  thofe  that  were 
lufpeifted  were  repeated,  and  he  at  w  hofe  name  the  hatchet 
moved  was  pronounced  guilty. 

AX'IOM,yi  [ ax iotnc ,  F  r .  axiovm,  Lat.  of  u.!-wy.ct  and 
Gr.  I  account  worthy,  of  «|io«.]  A  felf-evident 
truth,  or  a  propolition  whole  truth  every  perfon  receives 
at  fir  ft  fight.  '1  hus,  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part ; 
that  a  thing  cannot  be  and  not  be  at  the  fame  time;  and 
that  from  nothing,  nothing  canarife;  are  axioms.  Axiom 
is  alfo  an  e ft abli fined  principle  in  fome  art  or  fcience.  Thus, 
it  is  an  axiom  in  phyfics,  that  nature  does  nothing  in  vain  ; 
that  effects  are  proportional  to  their  caufes,  &c.  So  it  is 
an  axiom  in  geometry, -that  things  equal  to  the  fame  third 
are  alfo  equal  to  one.another;  that,  if  to  equal  things  you 
add.  equals,  the  fums  will  be  equal,  &c.  It  is  an  axiom 
in  optics,  that  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal  . to  the  angle 
of  reflection,  &c. 

AXI'POLIS,  anciently  a  town  of  the  Triball i  in  Mae- 
lia  Inferior;  now  Axiopoli,  in  Bulgaria. 

AX'1S,/1  [fflxri,  Lat.]  Tire  line  real  or  imaginary  that 
uafles  fSirough  any  thing,  on  which  it  may  revolve: 
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On  their  own  axis  as  the  planets  run, 

And  make  at  once  their  Circle  round  the  fun; 

So  two  confident  motions  adt  the  foul, 

And  one  regards  itfelf,  and  one  the  whole.  Pope. 

Axis,  in  geometry,  the  ftraight  line  in  a  plane  figure, 
about  which  it  revolves,  to  produce  or  generate  a  folid. 
Thus,  if  a  femicircle  be  moved  round  its  diameter  at  reft, 
it  will  generate  a  fphere,  whofe  axis  is  that  diameter.  And, 
if  a  right-angled  triangle.be  turned  about  its  perpendicular 
at  reft,  it  will  deferibe  a  cone,  whofe  axis  is  that  perpen¬ 
dicular. 

Axis  is  yet  more  generally  ufed  for  a  right  line  concei¬ 
ved  to  be  drawn  from  the  vertex  of  a  figure  to  the  middle 
of  the  bafe.  Hence  the  axis  of  a  circle  or  fphere,  is  any 
line  drawn  through  the  centre,  and  terminated  at  the  cir¬ 
cumference,  on  both  fides.  So  the  axis  of  a  cone,  is  the 
line  from  the  vertex  to  the  centre  of  the  bafe.  And  the 
axis  of  a  cylinder,  is  the  line  from  the  centre  of  the  one  end 
to  that  of  the  other. 

Axis  of  a  Coxic  -Section,  is  the  line  from  the  prin¬ 
cipal  vertex,  or  vertices,  perpendicular  to  tire  tangent  at 
that  point.  The  ellipfe  and  hyperbola  have  each  two  ax¬ 
es,  which  are  finite  and  perpendicular  to  each  other ;  but 
the  parabola  lias  only  one,  and  that  infinite  in  length. 

Axis  (Tranfverfe),  in  the  ellipfe  and  hyperbola,  is  the 
diameter  palling  through  the  two  foci,  and  the  tw'o  princi¬ 
pal  vertices  of  the  figure.  In  the  hyperbola  it  is  the  ffiort- 
eft  diameter,  but  in  the  ellipfe  it  is  the  longed. 

Axis  (Conjugate),  or fccond  axis,  in  the  ellipfe  and  hy¬ 
perbola,  is  the  diameter  paffing  through  the  center,  and 
perpendicular  to  the  tranfverfe  axis ;  and  is  the  fhorteft  of 
all  the  conjugate  diameters. 

Axis,  of  a  curve  line,  is  ftill  more  generally  ufed  for 
that  diameter  which  has  its  ordinates  at  right  angles  to  it, 
when  that  is  poflible.  For,  as  in  the  conic  feCtions,  any 
diameter  bifedts  all  its  parallel  ordinates,  making  the  two 
parts  of  them  on  both  fides  of  it  equal ;  and  that  diameter 
which  has  fuch  ordinates  perpendicular  to  it,  is  an  axis  ; 
fo,  in  curves  of  the  fecond  order,  if  any  two  parallel  lines 
each  meeting  the  curve  in  three  points;  the  right  line 
which  cuts  thefe  two  parallels  fo,  that  the  him  of  the  two 
parts  on  one  fide  of  the  cutting  line,  between  it  and  the 
curve,  is  equal  to  the  third  part  terminated  by  the  curve 
on  the  other  fide,  then  the  laid  line  will  in  like  manner  cut 
all  other  parallels  to  the  former  two  lines,  viz.  fo  that,  of 
every  one  of  them,  the  fum  of  the  two  parts,  or  ordinates, 
on  one  fide,  will  be  equal  to  the  third  part  or  ordinate  oil 
the  other  fide.  Such  cutting  line  then  is  a  diameter;  and 
that  diameter  whofe  parallel  ordinates  are  at  right  angles 
to  it,  when  poflible,  is  an  axis.  And  the  fame  for  other 
curves  of  ftill  higher  orders. 

Axis,  in  aftronomy,  is  the  axis  of  the  world,  or  an 
imaginary  right  line  conceived  to  pafs  through  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  and  terminating  at  each  end  in  the  furface  of 
the  mundane  fphere. 

Axis  of  the  Earth,  i  the  line  connecting  its  two  poles, 
and' about  which  the  earth  performs  its  diurnal  rotation, 
from  weft  to  eaft.  This  is  a  part  of  the  axis  of  the  world, 
and  always  remains  parallel  to  itfelf  during  the  motion  of 
the  earth  in  its  orbit  about  the  fun,  and  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  equator. 

Axis  of  a  Planet,  is  the  line  paffing  through  its  cen¬ 
tre,  and  about  which  the  planet  revolves.  The  Sun,  Earth, 
Moon,  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Venus,  it  is  known  from  obfer- 
vation,  move  about  their  feveral  axes  ;  and  the  like  mo¬ 
tion  is  ealily  inferred  of  the  other  three,  Mercury,  Saturn, 
and  Georgian  planet. 

Axis  of  the  Horizon,  Eqjjator,  Ecliptic,  Zo- 
diac,  See.  are  right  Sines  paffing  through  the  centres  of 
thofe  circles,  perpendicular  to  their  planes. 

Axis  of  a  Mags  :  t,  or  magnetical axis,  is  a  line  paffing 
through  the  middle  of  a  magnet,  lengthwife  ;  in  fuch  man¬ 
ner,  that,  however  the  magnet  be  divided,  provided  the 
divilion  be  made  according  to  a  plane  paffing  through  that 

line. 
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line,  the  magnet  will  then  be  cut  into  two  loadftones.  And 
the  extremities  of  fuch  lines  are  called  the  poles  of  the  done. 

Axis,  in  mechanics.  The  axis  of  a  balance,  is  the  line 
Upon  which  it  moves  or  turns. 

Axis  of  Oscillation,  is  a  line  parallel  to  the  hori¬ 
zon,  palling  through  the  centre  about  which  a  pendulum  vi¬ 
brates,  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  in  which  itofcillates. 

Axis  in  Peritrochio,  or  wheel  and  axle,  is  one  of  the 
five  mechanical  powers,  or  Ample  machines;  contrived 
chiefly  for  the  railing  of  weights  to  a  conliderable  height, 
as  water  from  a  well,  &c.  This  machine  confifts  of  a  cir¬ 
cle  A  B,  concentric  with  the  bafe  of  a  cylinder,  and  move¬ 
able  together  with  it 
about  its  axis  C  D. 
This  cylinder  is  called 
the  axis ;  and  the  cir¬ 
cle,  the  peritrockium ; 
and  the  radii,  or 
fpokes,  which  are 
fometimes  fitted  im¬ 
mediately  into  the  cy¬ 
linder,  without  any 
circle,  the  fcytalx. 
About  the  axis  winds 
a  rope,  or  chain,  by 
means  of  which  great 
weights  are  raifed  by  turning  the  wheel.  The  axis  in  pe¬ 
ritrochio  takes  place  in  the  motion  of  every  machine,  in 
which  a  circle  may  be  conceived  as  deferibed  about  a  fix¬ 
ed  axis,  concentric  with  the  plane  of  a  cylinder  about 
which  it  is  placed  ;  as  in  crane-wheels,  mill-wheels,  .cap- 
flans,  See.  The  chief  properties  of  the  axis  in  peritro¬ 
chio,  are  as  follow  :  i.  If  the  power  F  applied  in  the  di¬ 
rection  AFa  tangent  to  the  circumference,  or  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  fpoke,  be  to  a  weight  E,  as  the  radius  of  the 
axis  Ce  is  to  the  radius  of  the  wheel  A  D,  or  the  length 
of  the  fpoke;  the  power  will  juft  fuftain  the  weight ;  that 
is,  the  power  and  the  weight  will  be  in  equilibrio,  when 
they  are  in  the  reciprocal  proportion  of  their  diftances 
from  the  centre.  2.  When  the  wheel  moves,  with  the 
power  and  weight ;  the  velocities  of  their  motion,  and  the 
Ipaces  pafled  over  by  them,  will  be  both  in  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion  as  above,  namely,  direCtly  proportional  to  their 
diftances  from  the  centre,  and  reciprocally  proportional  to 
their  own  weights  when  they  are  in  equilibrio.  3.  A  pow¬ 
er  and  a  weight  being  given,  to  conftruCt  an  axis  in  peri¬ 
trochio,  by  which  it  (hall  be  fuftained  and  raifed  :  Let  the 
axis  be  taken  large  enough  to  fupport  the  weight  and  pow¬ 
er  without  breaking  :  then,  as  the  weight  is  to  the  power, 
f'o  make  the  radius  of  the  wheel  to  the  radius  of  the  axis. 
Hence,  if  the  power  be  very  fmall  in  refpect  of  the  weight, 
the  radius  of  the  wheel  will  be  vaftly  great.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  fuppofe  the  weight  4050,  and  the  power  only  50 ;  then 
the  radius  of  the  wheel  will  be  81  times  that  of  the  axis; 
which  would  be  a  very  inconvenient  (ize.  But  this  incon¬ 
venience  is  provided  againft  by  increafing  the  number  of 
the  wheels  and  axes;  making  one  to  turn  another, by  means 
of  teeth  or  pinions.  And,  to  find  the  effeCl  of  a  number 
of  wheels  and  axes,  thus  turning  one  another,  multiply  to¬ 
gether  all  the  radii  of  the  axes,  and  all  the  radii  of  the 
wheels,  and  then  it  will  be,  as  the  product  of  the  former 
is  to  the  product  of  the  latter,  fo  is  the  power  to  the  weight. 
So,  if  there  be  4  wheels  and  axes,  the  radius  of  each  axis 
being  1  foot,  and  the  radius  of  each  wheel  3  feet ;  then 
the  continual  produC.1  of  all  the  wheels  is  3X3X3Xt>  or 
81  feet,  and  that  of  the  axis  only  1 ;  therefore  the  eft'eCt 
is  as  81  to  1,  or  the  weight  is  81  times  the  power.  And, 
on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  required  to  find  the  diameter  of 
each  of  four  equal  whee’s,  by  which  a  weight  of  40501b. 
ft)  all  be  balanced  by  a  power  of  501b.  the  diameter  of  each 
axis  being  one  foot :  dividing  4050  by  50,  the  quotient  is  ' 
Si;  extraCl  the  fourth  root  of  81,  or  twice  the  fquare 
root,  and  it  will  give  3,  for  the  diameter  of  the  four  wheels 
fought. 

Axis  of  a  Vessel,  is  that  quiefeent  right  line  palling 
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through  the  middle  of  it,  perpendicular  to  its  bafe,  and 
equally  diftant  from  its  (ides. 

Axis,  in  optics.  Optic  axis,  or  vifual axis,  is  a  ray  paf- 
fing  through  the  centre  of  the  eye,  or  falling  perpendicu¬ 
larly  on  the  eye. 

Axis  of  a  Lens,  or  Glass,  is  the  axis  of  the  folid  of 
which  the  lens  is  a  fegment.  Or  the  axis  of  a  glafs,  is  the 
line  joining  the  two  vertices  or  middle  points  of  the  two 
oppofite  furfaces  of  the  glafs.  . 

Axis  of  Incidence,  in  dioptrics,  is  the  line  palling 
through  the  point  of  incidence,  perpendicularly  to  the  re¬ 
fracting  furface. 

Axis  of  Refraction,  is  the  line  continued  from  the 
point  of  incidence  or  refraCtion,  perpendicularly  to  the  re- 
'  trading  furface,  along  the  farther  medium. 

AX'LE,  or  Axle-tree,  f.  [axis,  Lat.]  The  pin  which 
palfes  through  the  midft  of  the  wheel,  on  which  the  cir¬ 
cumvolutions  of  the  wheel  are  performed. — The  fly  fat 
upon  the  axle-tree  of  the  chariot -wheel,  and  faid,  What  a 
dull  do  I  raife!  Bacon. 

AX'MINSTER,  a  market-town  in  Devonfliire,  15* 
miles  from  London,  lixty  from  Bath  and  Briftol,  twenty- 
five  from  Exeter,  twenty-three  from  Taunton,  and  five 
from  the  Britifti  Channel.  It  takes  one  part  of  its  name 
from  the  river  Ax,  near  which  it  (lands,  and  the  other 
from  a  minder,  ereCted  by  king  Athelftan,  for  feven  priefts 
to  pray  for  the  departed  fouls  of  fome  perfons  buried  here, 
who  were  killed  in  his  army,  when  he  defeated  the  Danes 
in  a  battle  in  a  neighbouring  field,  which,  to  this  day,  is 
called  King’s-field,  and  their  monuments  are  yet  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  church,  which  is  a  vicarage,  with  two  chapels 
of  eafe,  value  500I.  per  aim.  in  the  gift  of  the  prebends  of 
York.  The  carpet  manufactory  is  carried  on  here  in  great 
perfection,  being  worked  of  any  llze  in  one  piece,  with 
needles,  by  women  ;  and,  in  point  of  colours  and  ftrength, 
they  are  allowed  to  be  the  firft  in  the  world.  Broad  and 
narrow  cloths,  cotton  tapes,  druggets,  and  gloves,  are  al- 
fo  made  here. 

AX'MOUTH,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Devon,  fitua- 
ted  on  the  coaft,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ax,  with  a 
large  bay  :  fix  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Axminfter,  and 
.1 53  weft  of  London. 

AX'UM,  an  ancient  city,  fuppofed  to  have  been  once 
the  capital  of  Abyfiinia;  the  ruins  of  which  are  dill  very 
extenfive.  In  one  fquare,  which  feems  to  have  been  the 
centre  of  the  town,  there  are  forty  obelifks.  They  are  all 
of  one  piece  of  granite  ;  and,  on  the  top  of  that  which  is 
entire,  there  is  a  patera,  exceedingly  weil  executed,  in  the 
Greek  ftyle.  Axum  is  watered  by  a  fmall  dream,  which 
flows  all  the  year  from  a  fountain  contiguous  to  the  row 
of  obelilks.  The  fpring  is  received  into  a  magnificent 
bafon  of  150  feet  fquare,  and  thence  it  is  carried  at  plea- 
fure  to  water  the  neighbouring  gardens,  See.  where,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  little  fruit  except  pomegranates ;  neither  are 
thefe  very  excellent. 

AXUN'GIA,yi  [from  axis,  Lat.  an  axle-tree,  and  znj- 
guo,  to  anoint.]  Hog’s  lard;  greafe  of  any  kind. 

Axungia  Vitri,  Sandiver,  or  Salt  of  Glass,  a 
kind  of  fait  which  feparates  from  t lie  glafs  while  it  is  in 
fufion.  It  is  of  an  acrimonious  and  biting  tafte.  The 
farriers  life  it  for  cleanfing  tire  eyes  of  horfes.  It  is  alfo 
made  ufe  of  for  cleanfing  the  teeth  ;  and  it  is  fometimes 
applied  to  running  ulcers,  the  herpes,,  or  the  itch,  by  way 
of  deficcative. 

AXY'RIS,y.'  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  monoecia, 
order  triandria,  natural  order  holoracea;.  The  generic 
charaifters  are — I.  Male  flowers  in  an  ament.  Calyx:  pe- 
rianthium  three-parted,  fpreading,  obtufe.  Corolla:  none. 
Stamina;  filaments  three,  capillary,  fpreading;  anthers 
roundilh.  II.  Female  flowers  fcatteredi  Calyx:  perian- 
thium five-leaved  (two-leaved,  Syjl.)  concave,  obtufe,  con¬ 
verging,  permanent ;  the  two  outer  leaflets  (horter.  Co¬ 
rolla:  none.  Piftillum :  germ  roundith  ;  (ivies  two,  ca¬ 
pillary;  ftigmas  acuminate.  Pericarpiiun :  none;  calyx 
clofely  involving  the  feed  with  its  three  larger  leaflets. 

7  K  Seed: 
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Seed  :  one,  ovate,  comprefled,  obtufe. — EJfential  Char  after. 
Male.  Calyx  three-parted.  Female.  Calyx  two-leaved ; 
ftyles  two ;  feed  one. 

Species,  i.  Axyris  amaranthoides,  or  fimple-fpiked  axy- 
ris  :  leaves  ovate,  Item  erefit,  fpike  fimple.  Leaves  rug¬ 
ged  ;  fruit-bearing  branches  naked  for  a  long  way  at  the 
bafe.  It  was  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  175S. 

2.  Axyris  hybridar  leaves  ovate,  Item  ere6t,  fpikes  con¬ 
glomerate.  This  much  refembles  the  foregoing  fort,  from 
which  however  k  differs  in  the  fpike  of  flowers  being  on 
long  peduncles,  conglomerate,  or  directed  the  fame  way, 
twilled,  with  the  fruit-bearing  branches  crowded  clofe  to 
the  ftem,  and  the  leaves  more  rough.  Pallas  fuppofes  this 
to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  former  fort. 

3.  Axyris  proffrata :  leaves  obovate,  ftem  fubdivided, 
flowers  capitated.  Stem  much  branched,  fix  or  feven  inch¬ 
es  high.  All  thefe  are  annual  Siberian  plants. 

Axyris  ceratoides.  See  Diotis. 

AY,  adv.  [perhaps  from  aio,  Lat.]  Yes;  an  adverb  of 
anfwering  affirmatively : 

What  fay’ll  thou  ?  Wilt  thou  be  of  our  confort  ? 

Say  ay,  and  be  the  captain  of  11s  all.  Skakefpeare. 

It  is  a  word  by  which  the  fenfe  is  enforced ;  even  j  yes, 
certainly  ;  and  more  than  that: 

Remember  it,  and  let  it  make  thee  creft-fall’n; 

Ay,  and  allay  this  thy  abortive  pride.  Shakefpeare. 

A  y,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Marne, 
and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  Epernay,  fi- 
tuated  on  the  Marne  :  four  leagues  fouth  of  Rheims,  and 
®ne  north-eall  of  Epernay. 

Ay,  or  Pu  1.0  Ay,  one  of  the  Banda  iftands,  in  the  In¬ 
dian  Sea,  about  three  leagues  in  circumference,  where  the 
Dutch  have  built  a  fort. 

AYAMON'TE,  a  fea-port  town  of  Spain,  fituated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana,  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal, 
with  a  good  haven,  in  the  gulf  of  Cadiz,  fmall  but  well 
fortified,  and  defended  by  a  caftle,  on  a  rock:  thirty-four 
miles  weft-fouth-weftof  Seville.  Lat.37.10.  N.  Ion.  11. 
16.  E.  Ferro. 

AYBAR',  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre,  on  the  river 
Arragon,  one  league  from  Sanguefa. 

AY'BLING,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Bavaria, 
twenty-fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Munich. 

AY'CHA,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Bole- 
law,  fixteen  miles  north  of  Jung-Buntzel. 

AYE,  adv.  [ auia ,  Sax.]  Always;  to  eternity;  forever. 
it  is  now  rarely  ujcd,  and  only  in  poetry  : 

The  foul,  though  made  in  time,,  furvives  for  aye-, 

And,  thdugh  it  hath  beginning,  fees  no  end.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

Aye,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  iflandof  Shierney. 

AY'EN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Correze,  and  chief  place  of  a-  canton,  in  the  diftridt  of 
Brive  :  fourteen  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Uzerches. 

AYE'NJA,  f.  [given  in  honour  of  the  duke  d'Ayen, 
duke  and  marechal  de  Noailles,  a  great  promoter  of  the 
fcience  of  botany,  who  had  a  noble  garden  at  St.  Germain 
en  Laye.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  elafs  gynandria,.  or¬ 
der  pentandria,  natural  order  colunmifene.  The  generic 
characters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  one-leafed,  five-part¬ 
ed  ;  parts  ovate-oblong,  acute,  coloured  in  the  middle,  re¬ 
flex,  withering.  Corolla:  pentapetalous  ;  petals  five,  u- 
nired  at  tire  top  to  the  nedtary  into  a  flat  ftar;  claws  ca¬ 
pillary,  very  long,  bowed  outward  ;  borders obcordate,  re- 
fupinate,  with  a  clubbed  point  at  the  top  turned  upward; 
nectary  bell-thaped,  fitting  on  a  cylindric  eredt  column, 
fhorter  than  the  calyx  ;  border  five-lobed  ;  lobes  elevated, 
above  flattifh  with  a  longitudinal  furrow,  excavated  un¬ 
derneath,  and  (harp.  Stamina:  filaments  five,  very  fhort,. 
inferted  into  the  margin  of  the  nedtary,  on  the  top  of  the 
ribs,  betw  een  the  divifions  of  the  border,  each  bent  dow  n¬ 
wards  archw.ife  through  a  notch  at  the  end  of  each  petal ; 
antherre  rotindifn,  under  the  borders  of  the  petals.  Piftil- 
lum:  germ  roundifli,  five-cornered,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
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nectary ;  ftyle  cylindric ;  ftigma  obtufe,  five-lobed.  Pe- 
ricarpium  :  capfule  five-grained,  roundilh,  muricate,  five- 
celled,  ten-valved,  elaftic.  Seeds  :  folitary,  rather  oblong, 
gibbous  on  one  fide,  angular  on  the  other.-—  EJJ'ential Cha¬ 
racter.  Monogonous.  Calyx  five-leaved  ;  petals  united 
into  a  ftar,  with  long  claws ;  antherce  five,  under  the  ftar; 
capfule  five-celled. 

Species.  1.  Ayenia  pufilla,  or  fmooth  ayenia :  leaves- 
cordate,  fmooth.  This  has  a  weak  woody  ftem,  dividing 
into  feveral  flender  branches,  and  riling  from  nine  inches 
to  a  foot  high.  Leaves  llightly  indented  on  their  edges, 
on  pretty  long  footftalks,  of  a  lucid  green,  ending  in  acute 
points,  and  placed  alternately.  At  the  bafe  of  each  foot- 
ftalk,  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  come  out  two,  three, 
or  four,  flowers,  from  the  fame  point,  each  on  a  feparate 
flender  peduncle.  Many  of  the  flowers  being  abortive, 
Linnaeus  fuggefts  that  they  may  poflibly  be  of  different 
fexes.  Native  of  Peru,  whence  the  feeds  were  fent  by  the 
younger  Juffieu  to  Paris.  Mr.  Miller  received  them  (about 
the  year  1756)  from  Dr.  Monier,  intendant  of  the  duke 
d’Ayen’s  gardens;  and  the  plants  flowered  and  perfected 
feeds  annually  in  Chelfea-garden.  The  flowers  continue 
in  fucceflion  on  the  fame  plants  from  July  to  winter. 

2.  Ayenia  tomentofa  :  leaves  ovate-roundilh,  tomentofe.- 
Native  of  South  America. 

3.  Ayenia  magna  :  leaves  cordate,  pubefeent;-  germ  of 
the  flowers  feflile.  An  upright  ftvrub,  five  feet  high. 
Flowers  fmall,  herbaceous.  Native  of  Carthagena,  anefc 
other  places  in  South  America. 

4.  Ayenia  laevigata :  leaves  ovate  entire,  very  fmooth  y 
germ  pedicelled;  nedtary  ten-cleft,  radiated.  Native  of 
Jamaica. 

Propagation  and  Culture,  Thefe  plants  are  propagated- 
by  feeds,  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring  ~r 
when  they  come  up,  and  have  four  leaves,  they  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  on  a  frelh  hot-bed  to  bring  them  forward 
part  of  them  may  be  planted  in  fmall  pots-,  and  the  others? 
on  the  bed :  thole  in  the  pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  a 
hot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark;  they  muff  be  fhaded  till  they 
have  taken  new  root,  then  they  muff  have  free  air  admit¬ 
ted  to  them  every  day,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the- 
feafon ;  they  require  to  be  frequently  watered  in  warm- 
weather,  but  they  fhould  not  have  it  in  too  great  plenty  »- 
The  plants  fhould  continue  all  the  fummerinthe  hot-bed, 
where  they  nuift  have  a  good  fhare  of  air ;  forthofe  which 
are  fully  expofed  to  the  open  air  will  not  thrive,  and,  if> 
they  be  too  much  drawn,  they  do  not  flower  well.  The 
plants  will  live  through  the  winter  in  a  moderate  flove 
but,  as  they  perfect  their  feeds  well  the  firft  year,  few  per- 
fons  care  to  continue  the  old  plants. 

AYER'BA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Arragon,  on  the  GaW 
lego,  between  Saragofa  and  Jaca. 

AYERBEN’GUI,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Sumatra*. 

AY'GREEN,/.  The  fame  with  Houseleek. 

AYLE ,f.  inlaw.  See  Aile. 

AYLES'BURY,  a  borough-town  in  Buckingham fbire7. 
fituated  in  a  pleafant  vale,  to  which.it  gives  name,  abound¬ 
ing  with  very  good  corn;  and  pafture  for  feeding  fheep  and 
beafts.  Aylefbury  was  a  flrong  town  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Saxon  times ;  and  was  made  a  manor  royal  in  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  parcelled  it  out  under  this 
odd  tenure,  that  the  tenants  fhould  find  litter  or  ftra-w  for 
the  king’s  bed-chamber  three  times  a-year,  if  he  came 
that  way  fo  often,  and  provide  him  three  eels'  in  winter 
and  three  green  geefe  in  fiimmer.  Aylefbury  fends  two- 
members  to  parliament.  Its  market-day  is  on  Saturday,. 
Here  the  quarter-fellions  and  Lent  aflizes  are  held.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  market-fquare  (lands  the  county  gaol,  a 
very  (lately  fabric  of  brick.  Here  are  fix  fairs  yearly,  viz. 
the  Friday  after  the  18th  of  January,  Palm  Saturday,  the 
8-th  of  May,  the- 14th  of  June,  the  25th  of  September, 
and  the  uth  of  October,  all  for  the  fale  of  cattle.  Aylef¬ 
bury  is  feventeen  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Buckingham,  and 
forty  and  a  half  from  London. 

AYLES'FORD,  lEagLford,  Sax.  the  eagle’s  ford.]  A 

town 
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frown  In  Kent',  fituated  on  the  river  Medway,  thirty-four 
miles  eaft  from  London,  four  from  Maiddone,  and  fix  from 
Rocheder.  It  was  noted  for  a  great  overthrow  given  to 
Hengid,  and  his  Saxon  army,  by  Vortimer  the  Britilh  king. 

AYLE'SHAM.  See  Alesham. 

AYL'MER  (John),  bidiop  of  London,  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  was  born  in  the  year  1521,  at  Aylmer-, 
hall  in  the  parifli  of  Tilney,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk. 
"Whiht  a  boy,  he  was  didinguiflied  for  his  quick  parts  by 
the  marquis  of  Dorfet,  afterwards  duke  of  Suffolk ;  who 
Lent  him  to  Cambridge,  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  tutor 
to  his  children.  One  of  thefe  children  was  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  lady  Jane  Gray,  who  foon  became  perfectly  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  His  fird  prefer¬ 
ment  was  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Stow  in  the  diocefe  of 
Lincoln,  which  gave  him  a  feat  in  the  convocation  held  in 
the  fird  year  of  queen  Mary,  where  he  refolutely  oppofed 
the  rettum  to  Popery,  to  which  the  generality  of  the  clergy 
were  inclined.  He  was  foon  after  obliged  to- fly  his  country, 
and  take  (helteramong  the  Proteftants  in  Switzerland.  On 
the  acceflion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  returned  to  England. 
In  1562,  he  obtained  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln ;  and 
was  a  member  of  the  famous- fynod  of  that  year,  which 
reformed  and  fettled  the  doftrine  and  difcipline  of  the 
church  of  England.  In  the  year  1576,  he  was  confecra- 
ted  biihop  of  London.  He  preached  frequently  in  his  ca¬ 
thedral,  and  had  an  admirable  talent  of  captivating  the 
attention  of  his  hearers.  At  one  time,  perceiving  his  au¬ 
dience  to  be  very  inattentive,  he  took  a  Hebrew  bible  out 
of  his  pocket,  and  began  to  read  it :  this  immediately  awa¬ 
kened  his  hearers,  who  looked  up  at  him,,  amazed  that  he 
Ihould  entertain  them  fo  unprofrtably  ;  when,  finding  they 
were  thoroughly  awake  and  very  attentive,  he  proceeded 
in  his  fermon,  after  admonifiiing  them  how  much  it  refledt- 
ed  on  their  good  fenfe,  that  in  matters  of  mere  novelty, 
and  when  they  underftood  not  a  word,  they  fliould  liften 
fo  heedfully,  and  yet  be  fo  very  negligent  and  regardlefs 
of  points  of  the  utmoft  importance.  He  died  at  Fulham,, 
the  3d  of  June,  1594,  aged  feventy-three,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  Paul’s.  He  was  a  learned  man,  a  zealous  father  of 
the  church,  and  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  puritans.  He  pub- 
lilhed  a  piece  intitled,  ‘An  Harbrowe  for  faithful  and 
trewe  Subjedts  again!!  the  late  blowne  Blade  concerning 
the  Government  of  Women,  &c.  ’This  was  Written  vvhilft 
he  was  abroad,  in  anfvver  to  Knox,  who  publifhed  a  book 
at  Geneva  under  this  title,  ‘  The  firft  Blad  again!!  the 
mondrous  Regiment  and  Empire  of  Women."  lie  is  by 
Strype  fuppofed  to  have  publifhed  Lady  Jane  Gray’s  Let¬ 
ter  to  Harding.  He  alfo  aflided  Fox  in  trandating  his 
Hidory  of  Martyrs  into  Latin. 

AY'LOFFE  (Sir  Jofeph),  Bart.  V.P.A.S.  and  F.R.S.. 
born  1705,  died  178-1 .  His  extenlive  knowledge  of  our 
national  antiquities  and  municipal  rights,  and  the  agreeable 
manner  in  which  he  communicated  it  to  his  friends  and 
the  public,  can  fed  his  death  to  be  conlidered  as  a  public 
misfortune. 

AYM  AR'GUES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
©f  tlse  Card,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  didridt 
©f  Ni fines,  fituated  in  a  marfiiy  country,  which  renders  the 
accefs  to  it  difficult :  five  leagues  wed  of  Arles,  and  three 
and  a  half  fouth  of  Nifmes. 

AY'NAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  tire  department  of  the 
Lot,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  didridt  of  1-  igeac  : 
twelve  miles  horth- north-wed  of  Figeac. 

AYR,  a  town  and  county  of  Scotland.  See  Air. 

Ayr,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  riles  on  the  borders 
af  Lanerklhire,  and  runs  into  the  frith  of  Clyde. 

Ayr,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Aifne, 
near  Grandpre. 

AYRAI'NES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Somme,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  didridt  of 
Amiens:  nine  miles  fouth-fouth-ead  of  Abbeville. 

AY'RY,/  [of  cyra,  Teat,  eggs;  becaufe  at  that  time 
hatched  of  eggLj  The  neft  of  the  hawk. — I  (hould  dif- 
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courfe  on,  the  brancher,  the  haggard,  and  then  treat  of 
their  feveral  ayries.'  Walton. 

AYS'CUE  (Sir  George),  a  gallant  Englidi  admiral,  de- 
feended  from  a  good  family  in  Lincolndiire.  He  obtained 
the  honour  of  knighthood  from  Charles  I.  which,  howe¬ 
ver,  did  not  withhold  him  from  adhering  to  the  parliament 
in  the  civil  war  :  he  was  by  them  condituted  admiral  of 
the  Irifh  feas,  where  he  is  faicl  to  have  done  great  fervice 
to  the  Protedant  intered,  and  to  have  contributed  much 
to  the  reduction  of  the  whole  illand.  In  1651  he  reduced 
Barbadoes  and  Virginia,  then  held  for  the  king,  to  the  obe¬ 
dience  of  the  parliament;  and  foon  after  the  redoration. 
behaved  with  great  honour  in  the  war  with  the  Dutch.  In 
the  famous  engagement  in  June  1666,  when  Sir  George 
was  admiral  of  the  white  fquadron,  His  (hip,  the  Royal 
Prince,  ran  upon  the  Gallop-fand  ;  where,  being  furround- 
ed  with  enemies,  his  men  obliged  him  to  drike.  He  went 
no  more  to  fea  after  this,  but  fpent  the  red  of  his  life  in 
retirement. 

AZAB',  in  the  Turkifh  armies,  a  d i d i n <SL  body  of  fol- 
diery,  who  are  great  rivals  of  the  Janifaries. 

AZAD  ARICH'TA,/.  in  botany.  See  Melia. 

AZA'GRA,  a-town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre,  on  the  Ebro, 
two  leagues  from  Calahorra1. 

AZA'LE  A [ataAeo?,  dry  ;  from  its  growing  in  a  dry 
foil.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clals  pentandria,  order 
monogynia,  natural  order  bicornes.  The  generic  charac¬ 
ters  are — Calyx:  perianthium  five-parted,  acute,  eredt, 
fmall,  coloured,  permanent.  Corolla :  monopetalous*  beil- 
diaped,  l'emiqu-inquefid  ;  the  fides  of  the  Aivilions  bent  in.. 
Stamina  :  filaments  five,  filiform,  inferted  into  the  recep¬ 
tacle,  free;  antherx  fimple.  Pidillum  :  germ  roundifii; 
dyle  filiform,  the  length  of  the  corolla*  permanent  ;  digma, 
obtufe.  Pericarpium  capfule  roundifii,  five-celled,  five- 
valved.  Seeds  :  many,  roundilh,  —  EJfential  Char  after.  Co¬ 
rolla  bell-fhaped  ;  (lamina  inferted  into  the  receptacle; 
capfule  five- celled. 

Species,  r.  Azalea- Pontica*  or  Pontic  azalea:  leaves 
fliining,  lanceolate,  fmooth  on  both  fides;  racemes  termi¬ 
nal..  This  Ipecies  much  refembles  rhododendron  Ponticum,. 
but  it  lias  five  damensand  yellow  corollas,  not  ten  damens 
and.  violet-coloured  corollas,  as  that  has.  The  leaves  are 
fmaller.  Native  of  Pontus. 

2.  Azalea  Indica,  or  Indian  azalea  :  flowers  fubfolitary, 
calyxes  hairy.  This  is  a  flirfib  three  feet  in  height,  with 
a*  trunk  an  inch  thick,  having  a  rough  cinereous  brown 
bark:  the  branches  are  fliort,  twided,  and  irregular;  the 
leaves  did’,  clofe,  and  evergreen.  Beautiful  bright-red 
flowers  cover  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  (limb.  Native 
of  the  Ead  Indies.  Much  cultivated  in  Jiipan  for  the 
elegance  of  its  flowers,  and  the  variety  in  dze  and  colours-. 

3.  Azalea  nudiflora,.  or  naked-flowered  azalea:  leaves 
ovate,' corollas  hairy,  damens  very  long.  This,  in  its  na¬ 
tive  country,  frequently  rifes  to  the  height  of  fifteen  feet, 
but  in  England  is  never  more  than  half  lo  high.  It  fends 
out  feveral  denis  from  the  root.  Linnaeus  obferves,  that 
it  flowers  before  the  leaves  come  out,  whence  the  trivial 
name;  and  that  the  damens  are  double  the  length  of  the 
corolla.  The  flowers  fit  in  a  circle  round  the  extremity 
of  the  dem,  and  in  their  wild  (late  are  either  of  a  dark  or 
lively  red  colour;  by  degrees  the  fun  bleaches  th'em. 
These  are  many  varieties  in  the  gardens:  Colden  (peaks 
of  yellow  flowers,  but  that  is  probably  a  miflake.  Some 
of  the  buflies,  in  their  native  place  of  growth,  are  fix  feet 
high  and  more  ;  others  are  low  ;  and  (bine  not  more  than 
a  few  inches  from  the  ground,  all  covered  with  flowers* 

It  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  other  provinces  of  North 
America;  in  the  woods  of  New  Jerfey  it  is  common,  and 
is  called  mayjfozciers,  wild koneyfuc kies,  and  upright  koneyfuc- 
Aks.  Peter  Collinfon,  Efq.  introduced  it  here  in  1734. 

4.  Azalea  vifeofa,  or  vilcid  azalea-:  leaves  fcabrous  at 
the  edge,  corollas  with  glutinous  hairs.  This  is  a  low 
(limb,  rifing  with  feveral  (lender  (terns  near  four  feet  high. 
The  leaves  come  out  in  cinders  at  the  ends  of  the  (hoots 
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without  order  ;  they  are  fpear-fhaped,  and  narrow  at  their 
"bate  ;  their  edges  are  fet  with  very  Ihort  teeth,  which  are 
rough.  The  flowers  come  forth  in  clutters  between  the 
leaves,  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches;  they  are  white, 
with  a  mixture  of  dirty  yellow  on  the  outlide;  the  tube 
is  an  inch  long,  and  at  the  top  they  are: pretty  deeply  cut 
into  five  fegments;  the  two  upper  are  reflex,  the  two -fide 
ones  are  bent  inward,  and  the  lower  one  is  turned  down¬ 
ward.  Thefe  flowers  have  much  the  appearance  of  thofe 
of  the  honeyfuckle,  and  are  as  agreeably  fcented;  more 
l"o  than  the  foregoing  fort.  They  appear  the  middle  of  Ju¬ 
ly,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England.  Linnaeus 
remarks,  that  this  is  very  nearly  ailed  to  the  foregoing,  but 
flowers  after  all  the  leaves  are  fully  expanded.  There  are 
feveral  varieties  of  this  alfo,  but  all  with  W'hite  flowers. 
It  is  likewife  a  native  of  North  America,  in  woods  and 
■•moift.  places ;  and  was  introduced,  with  the  other,  by  the 
fame  curious  gentleman. 

5.  Azalea  Lapponica,  or  Lapland  azalea :  leaves  with 
excavated  dots  fprinkled  over  them.  This  is  a  divarica¬ 
ted  fhrub,  fix  or  feven  inches  high. 

■6.  Azalea  procumbens,  or  procumbent  azalea  t  branch¬ 
es  diffufely-procumbent.  Stems  procumbent,  branching, 
half  a  foot  long  and  more  ;  leaves  hard,  convex,  with  the 
edges  contracted,  concave  underneath  ;  flowers  clofe,  three 
or  four  together.  Native  of  the  mountains  of  Europe; 
and  was  found  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  by  Mr.  Light- 
foot,  Dr.  Hope,  and  others. 

7.  Azalea  punctata,  or  dotted  azalea:  leaves  rugged 
about  the  edge ;  flowers  dotted,  heaped.  This  fhrub  is 
five  feet  high,  upright,  and  branched.  Native  of  the 
woods  of  Cochin-China, 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  Pontic  and  Indian  fpecies 
have  not  yet  been  cultivated  in  Europe.  The  third  and 
fourth  forts  grow  naturally  in  Ihade-  and  on  moift  grounds, 
in  moft  parts  of  North  America,  from  whence  many  of 
the  plants  have  been  feat  yi  late  years  to  England,  and  fe¬ 
veral  of  them  have  produced  their  beautiful  flowers  in 
many  curious  gardens.  They  raufl  have  a  moift  foil  and 
a  ftrady  fituation,  otherwife  they  will  not  thrive..  They 
can  only  be  propagated  by  fhoots  from  their  roots,  and  lay¬ 
ing  dow  n  their  branches,  for  they  do  not  produce  feeds 
here;  and,  if  good  feeds  could  be  obtained,  they  would 
be  difficult  to  raife,  and  a  long  time  before  they  would 
flower.  But,  when  they  are  in  a  proper  fituation,  their 
roots  extend,  and  put  out  fhoots,  which  may  be  taken  off 
with  roots,  and  tranfplanted.  When  any  of  them  are  laid 
down,  it  fliould  be  only  the  young  fhoots  of  the  fame  year, 
for  the  old  branches  will  not  put  out  roots.  The  beft  time 
for  this, is  at  Michaelmas,  and  if  they  are  covered  with 
Lome. old  tan,  to  keep  out  the  froft,  it  will  be  of  great  life 
to  them.  The  autumn  is  alfo  the  beft  time  to  remove  the 
plants,  but  the  ground  about  their  roots  fhould  be  cover¬ 
ed  in  winter  to  keep  out  the  froft;  and,  if  this  is  every 
year  pradlifed  to  the  old  plants,  it  will  preferye  them  in 
vigour,  and  ca ufe  them  to  flower  well.  The  fifth  and 
fixth  fpecies  are  low  plants  of  little  beauty,  and,  .growing, 
naturally  on  boggy  grounds  upon  mountains,  are  difficult 
to  keep  in  garden?. 

A'ZAMOR,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  empire  of  Mo¬ 
rocco,  and  province  of  Duqiiella,  on  t he  river  Morbeys, 
near  the  fea,  but  not  convenient  for  commerce,  as  the  en¬ 
trance  Of  the  river  is  dangerous.  It  was  taken  by  the  Por- 
fuguefe  in  the  year  1513,  but  abandoned  at  the  end  of  the 
fame  century:  eighty  miles  north  of  Morocco.  Lat.33. 
ao.N.  Ion.  9.  10.  E.  Ferro. 

A'ZAN,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  confecrated  to  Cybele. 

A'ZAR,  a  town  of  Arabia,  fev'enty-fix  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Amanzirifdin. 

AZA'R AKITES,  a  fee!  of  Mahometan  Arabs.  See 
-.Arabia. 

AZARE'DO,  a  fea-port  of  South  America,  in  the  bay 
off  Spirito  Santo,  on  the  coaft  of  Brafil,  a  celebrated  port 
for  fugar.  Lat.  20.  1 8 .  S.  Ion.  40.  jo.  W.  Greenwich. 

AZARI'AH,  [nmy  Heb.  of  ATj?  the  help,  and. the 
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Lord;  i.c.  the  "help  of  the  Lord.]  King  of  Judah,  fuc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  Amaziah,  810  years  before  Chrifl.  He 
aflembled  an  army  of  above  300,000  men,  with  which  he 
conquered  the  Philiftines,  and  demoliflied  the  walls  of 
-Gath,  Jabniel,  and  Aflidod  ;  built  up  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
falem  ;  furnifhed  the  city  with  conduits ;  and  planted  gar¬ 
dens  and  vineyards :  but  at  laft,  being  elated  with  his  prof- 
perity,  and  refolving  to  iifurp  the  office  of  high  prieft,  he 
was  ftruck  with  a  leprofy,  which  obliged  him  to  remain 
flint  up  in  his  palace  for  the  ref!  of  his  days.  He  died 
about  759  years  before  the  Chrjftian  era,  and  was  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  Jonathan  his  fon.  There  are  feveral  other  perfons 
of  this  name  mentioned  in  the  Scripture. 

AZARO'LUS,  and  Azarole.  See  Cratjegus. 

A'ZAZEL,/  The  word  relates  to  the. authority  of  the 
fcape-goat,  under  the  Jewifh  religion.  Some  call  the  goat 
itfelf  by  this  name,  as  St.  Jerom  and  Theodoret.  "Dr. 
Spencer  fays,  the  fcape-goat  was  to  be  feat  to  azazel ;  by 
which  is  meant  the  devil.  M.  le  Clerc  tranflates  it  prcBci- 
pitium,  making  it  to  be  that  fleep  and  inacceflible  place  to 
which  the  goat  was  feat,  and  where  it  was  fuppofed  to  pe- 
rifli. 

AZ  A\  '-LE-FERON',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Indre,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
tridtof  Chatillon-fur-Indre  :  twenty-fix  miles  weft  of  Cha- 
teauroux,  and  nine  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Chatillon. 

A  za v -  i.e  Rid e ait,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Indre  and  Loire,  and  thief  place  of  a  canton, 
in  the  diftridl  of  Chinon :  four  leagues  fouth-weft  of  Tours, 
and  four  north-eaft  of  Chinon. 

AZEDA  R ACH,yi  in  botany.  See  Melia. 

AZE'KA,  a  city  of  the  Amorites,  in  the  lot  of  Ju¬ 
dah,  lituated  between  Eleutheropolis  and  Aelia  ;  where 
the  five  kings  of  the  Amorites  and  their  army  were  de- 
ftroyed  by  hailftones  from  heaven.  Jojhua. 

A'Z.EM,  or  A'sem,  a  town  of  Africa,  and  capital  of 
Adra,  on  the  Slave  Coaft,  about  fixteen  leagues  from  the 
lea.  It  was  almoft  deftroyed  by  the  king  of  Dahomiin  1724. 

AZER  AI'LLES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Meupte,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridl: 
of  Lunevilie:  three  leagues  fouth-eal!  of  Luneville,  and 
two  and  a  half  fouth-weft  of  Blamont. 

AZI ALCOLLAR',  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  country  of 
Seville,  nineteen  miles  north-weft  of  Seville. 

A'ZILAR,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Natolia,  in 
the  road  between  Conftantinople  and  Tocat. 

AZIL'LE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Aude,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridl  of  Car- 
caflonne  :  fixteen  miles  weft-north-weft:  of  Narbonne,  and 
thirteen  eaft-north-eal!  of  Carcafionne.  Lat.  43.  17.  N. 
Ion.  20.  19.  E.  Ferro. 

AZIMGUR',  a  town  of  Hindoftan,  in  the  country  of 
Allahabad,  108  miles  vveft-north-wefi:  of  Patna,  and  fifty 
north  of  Benares. 

A'ZIMEN  DEGREES,  in  aftrology,  are  certain  de¬ 
grees  in  the  zodiac,  fo  called,  becattfe  perfons  born  when 
any  -of  therii  afeend,  are  commonly  afflidled  with  lamenefs, 
or  fome  other  natural  imperfedlion. 

A'ZIMUTH,yi  of  the  fun,  or  ftar,  &c.  in  aftronomy, 
is  an  arch  of  the  horizon,  intercepted  between  the  meri¬ 
dian  of  the  place  and  the  azimuth  or  vortical  circle  palling 
through  the  fun  or  ftar  ;  and  is  equal  to  the  angle  at  the 
zenith  formed  by  the  laid  meridian  and  vertical  circle.  Or 
it  is  the  complement  to  the  eafteni  or  weftern. amplitude. 
The  azimuth  is  thus  found  by  trigonomety  :  As  radius  is 
to  the  tangent  of  the  latitude,  fo  is  the  tangent  of  the  al¬ 
titude  of  the  lun  or  ftar  to  the  cofine  of  the  azimuth  from 
the  fouth  at  the  time  of  the  equinox. 

Azimuth  (Magnetica!),  an  arch  of  the  horizon  con¬ 
tained  between  the'  magnetical  meridian  and  the  azimuth 
or  vertical  circle  of  the  objed!  ;  or  its  apparent  diftaoce 
from  the  north  or  fouth  point  of  the  compafs.  This  is 
found  by  obferving  the  fun,  or  liar,  &c.  with  anazimuth- 
compafs,  when  it  is  tea  or  fifteen  degrees  high,  either  be¬ 
fore  or  after  noon. 
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AztSTUTH-CoMPASS,  an  instrument  for  finding  either 
the  magnetical  azimuth  or  amplitude  of  a  celeftial  objedt. 
The  defeription  and  itfe  of  this  instrument  See  under  the 
article  Compass. 

Azimuth-Dtal,  a  dial  whofe  (tile  or  gnomon  is  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

A'ZIMUTHS,  or  Vkrtica  l  Circles,  are  great  cir¬ 
cles  of  the  fphere  interfering  each  other  in  the  zenith  and 
nadir,  and  cutting  the  horizon  at  right  angles.  Thefe  azi¬ 
muths  are  represented  by  the  rhumbs  on  common  Sea- 
charts;  and  on  the  globe  by  the  quadrant  of  altitude,  when 
fere  wed  in  the  zenith.  On  thefe  azimuths  is  counted  the 
height  of  the  fun  or  (fats,  See.  when  out  of  the  meridian. 

A'ZIO,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Livadia,  (ixty-four  miles  north-end  of  I.epanto. 

AZN  ALCACAR',or  Azn  alc  ac  ak',  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Andalulia,  Seven  leagues  from  Seville. 

AZO'GA  SHIPS,  are  thole  Spanish  Ships  commonly 
called  the  quickfelver  [hips,  from  their  carrying  quickfilver 
to  the  Spamfh  Weft  Indies,  in  order  to  extract  the  lilver 
out  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Thefe  (hips,  ftriflly 
fpeaking,  are  not  to  carry  any  goods  unlefs  for  the  king  of 
Spain’s  account. 

AZO'NI,_/i  in  ancient  mythology,  a  name  applied  by 
the  Greeks  to  fuch  of  the  gods  as  were  deities  at  large, 
not  appropriated  to  the  worfhip  of  any  particular  town  or 
country  ;  but  acknowledged  in  general  by  all  countries, 
.and  worshipped  by  every  nation.  Thefe  the  Latins  called 
dii communes.  Of  this  fort  were  the  Sun,  Mars,  Luna,  &c. 

A'ZOPH,  a  town  of  Tartary,  fituated  at  the  eaftern 
extremity  of  a  large  lake,  or  inland  fea,  called  the.  Sea  of 
Azoph ,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Don.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Turks,  and  fortified  by  Peter  the  Great,  emperor  of  Ruf- 
fia,  in  the  year  1696;  but,  in  1711,  he  was  compelled  to 
abandon  it  to  the  Turks ;  and,  by  a  treaty  of  peace  made 
in  1719,  the  fortifications  were  demolilhed.  By  another 
treaty,  in  1774,  it  was  ceded  to  RuiTia,  and  has  Since  been 
put  into  a  better  (late  of  defence.  The  polTeftion  of  this 
place  induced  the  late  emprefs  Catharine  to  extend  her  do¬ 
minions  between  the  Don  and  Kuban,  to  the  Cafpian  Sea. 
It  is  320  miles  eaft  of  Otchakov,  368  fouth-weft  of  Saratov, 
and  812  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Peterfburgh.  Lat.  47.  o.  N. 
Ion.  57.  o.  E.  Ferro. 

Azoph  (Sea  of),  a  large  lake,  or  inland  fea,  in  Tarta¬ 
ry,  fituated  in  the  dominions  of  Ruffia,  about  210  miles  in 
length,  and  from  forty  to  lixty  in  breadth.  It  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  Black  Sea  nearly  in  the  centre,  and  is  called 
alfo  Palus  Mczolis ,  and  Zabacii  Sea.  Lat.  45.  20.  to  47.  20. 
N.  Ion.  52.  o.  to  57.  o.  E.  Ferro. 

AZO'RES,  Terceras,  or  Western-Islands,  in  the 
Atlantic,  which  fome  deferibe  as  belonging  to  Africa,  fome 
to  America,  and  others,  perhaps  on  better  grounds,  to  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  called  Azores ,  from  flights  of  hawks  which  the  firfl 
difeoverers  faw.  They  are  nine  in  number,  and  their 
names  are  Tcrcera,  St.  Michael,  Fayal,  Gratiofa,  St. 
George,  Pico,  Corvo,  Flores,  and  St.  Maloes.  They  were 
formerly  called  the  Tlemifh  Ifics,  as  fuppofed  to  have  been 
difeovered  by  a  Flemish  merchant,  who,  in  his  voyage  to 
Lisbon,  was  driven  fo  far  to  the  weft  by  a  ftorm,  as  to  fall 
in  with  thefe  iflands,  which  he  found  uninhabited.  They 
are  called  weftern  from  their  fituation,  and  they  are  alfo 
called  Terceras ,  from  Tcrcera,  one  of  the  principal  of  them. 
They  are  fertile,  but  Subje£t  to  dreadful  earthquakes  and 
tempefts.  They  fay,  that,  as  foon  as  (hips  bound  front  Eu¬ 
rope  to  America  touch  here,  they  are  immediately  freed 
from  all  the  vermin  that  before  infefted  them;  no  fpecies 
.of  noxious  or  poifonous  animal  being  able  to  live  above  a 
few  hours  in  the  Azores.  Lat.  36.  o.  to  40.  o.  N.  Ion. 
25.0.  to33.o.W.  Greenwich. 

AZO'TE,y.  [from  «.  priv.  and  &7t,  life.]  The  bafe  of 
that  part  of  the  atmofpheric  air  which  is  unfit  for  refpi- 
ration,  and  which  deftroys  animal  life.  It  has  been  called 
azotic  by  modern  chemifts,  becattfe,  the  chemical  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  noxious  portion  of  atmofpheric  air  being  hither¬ 
to  little  known,  they  have  thought  it  right  to  derive  the 
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name  of  its  bafe  from  the  known  quality  of  killing  fuclt 
animals  as  breathe  in  it.  The 'weight  of  this  gas,  at  the 
temperature  of  540  30',  and  under  a  preflure  equal  to  2S 
inches  of  the  barometer,  is  1  oz.  2gros.  and  48  gr.  to  the 
cubical  foot,  or  0-444  of  a  grain  to  a  cubical  inch.  See 
Chemistry. 

A'ZOTH,/.  in  ancient  chemiftry,  the  firft  matter  of 
metals,  or  the  mercury  of  a  metal  ;  more  particularly  that 
which  they  call  the  mercury  cf  philofophers,  which  they  pre¬ 
tended  to  draw  from  all  forts  of  metallic  bodies. 

AZO'TUS,  A'zoth,  or  Ash'dod,  one  of  the  five  ci¬ 
ties  of  the  Philistines,  and  a  celebrated  fea- port  on  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  fituated  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  foutU 
of  Ekron,  between  that  and  Afcalon.  It  was- in  this  city 
that  the  idol  Dagon  fell  down  before  the  ark  ;  and  fo  ftrong 
a  place  it  was,  if  we  may  believe  Herodotus,  that  it  Sus¬ 
tained  a  liege  of  twenty-nine  years  by  Pfanuniticus  king 
of  Egypt.  It  was,  however,  taken  by  the  Maccabees  ia 
a  much  Shorter  time;  who  burnt  both  City  and  temple, 
and  with  them  about  8000  men.  The  town  is  called  by 
the  Arabs  Hafancyun.  The  mod  remarkable  thing  in  this 
place  is  an  old  ftrudhire  with  fine  marble  pillars,  which  the 
inhabitants  fay  was  the  houfe  that  Samfon  pulled  down; 
and,  to  the  fouthward,  juft  out  of  the  town,  the  water  in 
which  the  eunuch  Candace  was  baptized  by  the  apoftle 
Philip:  befides  thefe  two,  there  are  ieveral  ancient  build¬ 
ings  with  capitals  and  pillars  (Sanding. 

A'ZUA  DE  COMPOSTEL'LA,  a  fea-port  town,  on 
the  fouth  coaft  of  St.  Domingo,  twelve  leagues  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Cape  Salinas. 

AZUA'GA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Eftre- 
madura,  three  leagues  fouth-eaft  of  Llerena. 

A'ZUI, ,f  [Vis*  Arab,  durable,]  The  lapis  lazuli. 

AZUMAR',  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Alentejo,  five  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Aranches. 

A'ZURE,  adj.  \_azur ,  Fr.  azurro,  $p.  lazar,  Arab,  front 
lazuli,  Lat.  a  blue  (tone.]  Blue;  faint  blue. — The  blue  of 
the  firft  order,  though  very  faint  and  little,  may  be  the  co¬ 
lour  of  fome  fubftance ;  and  the  azure  colour  of  {he  (kies 
feeins  to  be  this  order.  Newton. 

Thus  replies 

Minerva,  graceful,  with  her  azure  eyes.  Pope. 

Azure,  f.  among  painters,  which  at  prefent  Signifies  in 
general  a  fine  blue,,  colour,  was  formerly  applied  to  lapis  - 
lazuli,  called  azurc-Jlone,  and  to  the  blue  prepared  from  it. 
But,  fince  a  blue  has  been  extracted  from  cobalt,  cuftbm 
has  applied  to  it  the  nahid  of  azure,  although  it  differs  con- 
fiderably  from  the  former,  and  is  incapable  of  being  tiled 
for  the  lame  purpoSes',  and  particularly  for  paintirig  in  oil. 
The  former  at  prefent  is  called  lapis  lazuli,  or  only  lapis \ 
and  the  blue  prepared  from  it  for  painting  in  oil,  i's  called 
ultramarine.  The  name  azure  is  generally  applied  to  the 
blue  glafs  made  from  the  earth  of  cobalt  and  vitrifiable 
matters.  This  glafs,  which  is  called  J'nialt  when  in  inaffeS, 
is  called  azure  only  when  it  is. reduced  to  a  fine  powder. 
Several  kinds  of  azure  are  distinguished,  according  to  its 
degrees  of  beauty,  by  the  names  of  fine  azure,  powdered 
azure,  and  azure  of four  fires.  In  general,  the  more  iri- 
tenfe  the  colour,  and  the  finer  thepovVder,  the  more  beau¬ 
tiful- and  dear  it  is.  Azure  is  employed  to  colour  ftarclv; 
hence  it  lias  alfo  been  called f  arch-blue.  It  is  ufed  for 

painting  with  colours,  and  for  a  blue  enamel. 

Azu  re,  in  heraldry,  the  blue  colour  in  the  arms  of  any 
perfon  below  the  rank  of  a  baron.  In  the  elcutcheon  df 
a  nobleman,  it  is- called fap'phtre ;  and,  in  that  of  Sovereign 
princes,  Jupiter.  In  engraving,  this  colour  is  exprelfed  by 
lines  or  Strokes  drawn  horizontally. 

Azure  is  emblematical  of  juftice,  chaftity,  humility* 
loyalty,  and  eternal  felicity ;  of  worldly  virtues,  beauty* 
praife,  meeknefs,  humility,  vibfory,  perseverance,  riches, 
vigilance,  and  recreation;  of  the  planets,  Venus  and  Jupi¬ 
ter  ;  of  metals,  tin  ;  of  precious  (tones,  the  Turkey  (tone'; 
of  the  months  of  the  year,  September;  of  the  days  of  tile 
weekj  Wednesday  tuid  Friday ;  of  trees,  the  poplar;  of 
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flowers 


flowers,  the  violet ;  of  tour-footed  annuals,  the  cameleon; 
of  fowls,  the  peacock ;  of  human  confiitutions,  the  fan- 
guine;  and  of  the  ages,  youth. 

AZY'GES,/.  [from  a. priv.  and  £yyo<;, a  yoke.]  Inana¬ 
tomy,  the  os  fphenoides. 

AZY'GOS,/.  [from  «  priv.  and  a  yoke,  becaufe 

it  has  no  fellow.]  Having  nothing  anfwerable,  or  that  will 
pair  with  it,  as  the  azygos  vein  of  the  thorax,  See. 

AZY'MA,/  [of  «,  without,  and  leaven.]  The 
feafi  of  unleavened  bread  among  the  Jews. 

A'ZYMITES.yi  [fromapriv.  and  ferment.]  In 
church  hiflory,  Chrifiians  who  adminifier  the  eucharifl 
with  unleavened  bread.  This  appellation  is  given  to  the 
Latin  by  the  Greek  church,  becaufe  the  members  of  the 
former  ufe  fermented  bread  in  the  celebration  of  the  eu- 
charift.  They  alfo  call  the  Armenians  and  Maronites  by 
the  fame  name,  and  for  the  fame  reafon. 

A'ZYMOUS [from  a  priv.  and  fermentation.] 


BAA 

Unfermented,  or  made  without  leaven;  us  unleavened 
bread.  Sea-bifcuit  is  of  this  kind;  and  therefore,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Galen,  lefs  wholefome  than  bread  that  has  been  fer¬ 
mented. 

AZYR',  (Felix  Vicq  d’),  was  phyfician  to  the  late  queen 
of  France,  one  of  the  forty  members  of  the  late  French 
Academy,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  fecretary 
of  the  Medical  Society  at  Paris,  and  author  of  many  va¬ 
luable  works,  chiefly  on  anatomical  fubjedts.  Of  Ins  Iplen- 
did  anatomical  plates  only  five  numbers  were  publilhed  ; 
but  he  has  left  many  more  plates  finifhed,  and  much  MS 
defeription  prepared  for  the  prefs.  Thefe  are  to  be  pub¬ 
lilhed  at  the  expence  of  the  French  nation.  His  laft  per¬ 
formance  was  an  anatomical  defeription  of  the  rhinoceros 
that  died  lately  at  Verfailles.  He  died  at  Paris  in  June, 
1794,  of  a  pulmonary  inflammation,  in  the  forty-lixth  year 
of  his  age. 

AZZO'GLIO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  principality  o£ 
Maflerano,  fix  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Malferano. 


THE  letter  B  is  the  fecond  of  the  Englifli  and  mod 
other  alphabets.  It  is  the  fir  ft  confonant,  and  firlt 
mute,  and  its  pronunciation  is  fuppofed  to  refemble  the 
bleating  of  a  fheep  ;  upon  which  account  Pierius  tells  11s, 
in  his  Hieroglyphics,  that  the  Egyptians  rCprefented  the 
found  of  this  letter  by  the  figure  of  that  animal.  B  is  al¬ 
fo  one  of  thole  letters  w  hich  the  eaftern  grammarians  call 
labial,  becaufe  the  principal  organs  employed  in  its  pro¬ 
nunciation  are  the  lips.  It  is  pronounced  by  prefling  the 
whole  length  of  them  together,  and  forcing  them  open  with 
a  flrong  breath.  It  has  a  near  affinity  with  the  other  la¬ 
bials  P  and  V,  and  is  often  tiled  for  P  both  by  the  Arme¬ 
nians  and  other  orientals,  as  in  Betrus  for  Petrus,  apfens  for 
abfens,  &c.  and  by  the  Romans  for  V,  as  in  amabit  for  ama- 
vit,  berna  for  verrta,  Sic.  whence  arofe  that  jefi  of  Aurelian 
on  the  emperor  Bonofus,  Non  ul  vivat  natus  ejl,fed  ut  bibat. 
Plutarch  obferves,  that  the  Macedonians  changed  <p  into 
B,  and  pronounced  Bilip,  Berenice,  Sic.  for  Philip ,  Phere- 
nice,  St c/  and  thofe  of  Delphos  ufed  B  infiead  of  II,  l3a8eiv 
for  rrx8nv,  (3 tvgov  for  mv.gov,  Sic.  The  Latins  fa.\dfuppono, 
vppono,  for fubpono,  obpono ;  and  pronounced  optinuit,  though 
ihey  wrote  obtinv.it,  as  Quintillian  has  obferved.  They 
alfo  ufed  B  for  F  or  PH  :  thus,  in  an  ancient  infeription 
mentioned  by  Gruter,  Obrendario  is  ufed  for  Ofren- 
dario.  In  Germany  this  letter  is  confounded  with  P, 
and  in  Gafcony  with  V,  from  whence  an  epigrammatifl  re¬ 
marks,  that  bibere  and  vivere  are  in  Gafcony  the  fame.  The 
•Spaniards,  in  mod  words,  ufe  B  or  V  indifferently. 

As  a  numeral,  B  was  ufed  by  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews 
to  denote  2;  but  among  the  Romans  for  300,  and  w'ith  a 
dafh  over  it  for  3000.  B  is  alfo  ufed  as  an  abbreviation: 
thus  B.  A.  Bands  for  bachelor  of  arts  ;  B.  L.  for  bachelor 
©flaws;  andB.D.  for  bachelor  of  divinity.  B.F.  in  the 
preface  to  the  decrees  or  fenatus-confulta  of  the  old  Ro¬ 
mans  fignified  bonum  falium.  In  mulic,  B  Bands  for  the 
tone  above  A;  as  Bo,  or  fB,  does  for  B  flat,  or  the  femi- 
tone  major  above  A.  B  alfo  Bands  for  bafs ;  and  B.  C. 
for  bajjo  continuo,  or  thorough  bafs. 

BA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Adra,  on  the 
Slave  Coafi. 

BAA,yi  The  cry  of  a  Bleep  : 

— Therefore  thou  art  a  fheep . . 

Such  another  proof  would  make  me  cry  baa.  Shahefpeare. 

To  Baa,  v.  n.  [ halo ,  Lat.]  To  cry  like  a  Bleep  : 

Or  like  a  lamb,  whofe  dam  away  is  fet. 

He  treble  baas  for  help,  but  none  can  get.  Sydney. 

BAAD'STEDj  or  Bat'ste»,  a  f«a-pprt  town  of  Swe¬ 


den,  in  South  Gothland,  with  a  bay,  in  which  are  feveral 
fmall  ports  :  ten  miles  north  of  Engelholm.  Lat.  56.  28. 
N.  Ion.  1 8.  o.  E.  Ferro. 

BA'AL,  [Sya  Heb.  a  lord  or  pofleflor.]  The  fame  as 
Bel,  or  Belus  ;  an  idol  of  the  Chaldeans,  the  Phoenicians, 
or  Canaanites.  The  former  worfliipped  Mars  under  this 
name,  according  to  Jofepluis  ;  who,  fpeaking  of  Thurus 
the  fuccelfor  of  Ninus,  fays,  “  To  this  Mars  tire  Aflyrians 
erected ‘the  firB  fiatue,  and  worfliipped  him  as  a  god,  call¬ 
ing  him  Baal."  It  is  probable  that  the  Phoenicians  wor¬ 
fliipped  the  fun  under  the  name  of  Baal ;  for  Joliah,  will¬ 
ing  to  make  fome  amends  for  the  wickednefs  of  Manaf- 
feh,  in  worfhipping  Baal,  and  all  the  liofi  of  heaven,  put 
to  death  the  idolatrous  priejls  that  burnt  incenfe  unto  Baal,  to 
the  fun,  and  to  the'hioon,  and  to  the  planets,  and  to  all  the  hofi 
of  heaven.  He  likewife  took  away  the  horfes  that  the  kings  of 
Judah  had  given  to  the  fun,  and  burnt  the  chariots  of  the  fun 
with  fre. 

The  temples  confecrated  to  this  god  are  called  in  the 
Scripture  chamanim,  which  fignifies  ‘ places  inclofed  with 
walls,’  in  which  was  kept  a  perpetual  fire.  Maundrell,  in 
his  journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerufalem,  obferved  fome  tra¬ 
ces  of  thefe  inclolures  in  Syria.  In  moil  of  them  were  no 
Batues ;  in  a  few  there  were  fome,  but  of  no  uniform  figure. 

The  word  baal  (in  the  Punic  language)  fignifies  ‘lord 
ormafler;’  and  doubtlefs  meant  the  fupreme  Deity,  the 
lord  and  mafier  of  the  univerfe.  It  is  often  joined  with 
the  name  of  fome  falfe  god,  as  Baal-beritk,  Baal-peor,  Baal- 
zephon,  and  the  like.  This  deity  paffed  from  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  to  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  a  colony  of  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians  ;  as  appears  from  the  Carthaginian  names,  Hanni¬ 
bal,  Afdrubal,  &c.  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  eafi, 
where  kings  and  great  men  added  to  their  own  names  thofe 
of  their  gods. 

This  falfe  deity  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture  in 
the  plural  number  (Baalim)-,  which  may  fignify,  either 
that  the  name  Baal  was  given  to  feveral  difierent  gods,  or 
that  there  were  many  Batues,  bearing  difierent  appella¬ 
tions,  confecrated  to  this  idol.  Arnobius  tells  11s,  that 
Baal  was  of  an  uncertain  fex  ;  and  that  his  votaries,  when 
they  called  upon  him,  invoked  him  thus  :  “Hear  us,  whe¬ 
ther  thou  art  a  god  or  a  goddefs.” 

Some  learned  men  think,  that  the  Baal  of  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  is  the  Saturn  of  the  Greeks ;  which  is  probable  e- 
nough  from  the  conformity  there  is  between  the  human 
facrifices  offered  to  Saturn  and  thofe  which  the  Scripture 
tells  us  were  offered  to  Baal.  Others  are  of  opinion,  that 
Baal  was  the  Phoenician  or  Tyrian  Heracles,  a  god  of  great 
antiquity  in  Phsenicia. 
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BAB 

Baal-BEKith,  the  god  of  the  Shedtemitcs.  Bochart,. 
conjectures,  that  Berith  is  the  lame  as  Beroc,  the  daughter 
of  Vgnus  and  Adonis,  who  was  given  in  marriage  to  Bac¬ 
chus;  and  that  die  gave  her  name  to  the  city  ot  Berith  in 
Phoenicia,  and  became  afterwards  the  goddefs  ot  it,  Baal- 
berith  fignifies  ‘lord  of  the  covenant,’  and  may  be  taken 
for  the  god  who  prefides  over  alliances  and  oaths,  in  like 
manner  as  the  Greeks  had  their  £svs  and  the  Romans 

their  deus  Julius,  or  Jupiter  Pijlius.  The  idolatrous  I  I'rael- 
ites,  we  are  told,  made  Baal-berith  their  god.  Juclg.  viii.  33  . 

Baal-peor,  Ba-al-phecor,  or  Beel-phegor,  an 
idol  of  the  Moabites  and  Midianites.  We  are  told,  that 
Ifrael joined  himjelf  to  Baal-peor ;  and  that  Solomon  erefted 
an  altar  to  this  idol  upon  the  mount  of  Olives.  Baal-peor 
has  been  fuppofed  to  be  no  other  than  a  Priapus,  and  that 
theworfltip  of  him  confided  in  the  mod  obfcene  practices. 
Others  have  thought,  that,  as  Baal  is  a  general  name  lig- 
rifying  ‘lord,’  Peor  may  be  the  name  of  fome  great  prince 
deified  after  his  death.  Mede  imagines,  that  Peor  being 
the  name  of  a  mountain  in  the  country  of  Moab,  on  which 
the  temple  of  Baal  was  built,  Baal-peor  may  be  only  another 
name  of  that  deity,  taken  from  the  lituation  of  his  temple; 
in  like  manner  as  Jupiter  is  dyled  Ulympius,  becaufe’he  was 
wordtipped  in  a  temple  built  on  mount  Olympus.  Selden, 
who  is  of  this-Jatter  opinion,  conjedhires  likewife;  that 
Baal-peor  is  the  fame  with  Pluto;::  which  he  grounds  up¬ 
on  thefe  words  of  the  Pfalmid,  They  joined  thtmf elves- unto 
Baal-peor ,  and  ate  the  offerings  of  the  dead ;  though  by  the 
Jacrifces  or  offerings  of  the  dead ,  in  this  padage,  may  be 
meant  no  more  than  facrifices  or  offerings  made  to  idols, 
or  falfe  gods,  who  are  very  properly  called  the  dead,,  in 
contradidinCtion  to  the  true  .God,  who  is  dyled  in  Scripture 
the  living  God. 

Baal-zebub,  Beel-zebub,  opBelzebub,  [3131  Sys 
Heb.  the  lord  of  flies,  or  devils.]  The  idol;  or  god,  of  the 
Ekronites.  In  Scripture  he  is  called  the  prince  of  devils. 
His  name  is  rendered  the  ‘lord  of  flies,’  or  the  ‘god-fly;’ 
which  fome  think  was  a  mock  appellation  bedowed  on  him 
by  the  Jews.  He  had  a  famous-temple  and  oracle  at  Ek- 
ron.  Ahaziah,  king  of  Ifrael,  having  ,  fallen  from  the 
terrace  of  his  houfe  into  a  lower  room,  and  being  dange- 
roudy  hurt,  fent  to  confult  this  deity,  to  know  if  he  diould 
be  cured  of  his  wounds.  The  wordiip  of  this  falfe  god 
mud  have  prevailed  in  our  Saviour’s  time,  dnee  the  Jews 
accufed  him  of  driving  out  devils  in  the  name  of  Belzebub 
their  prince. 

BA'ALIM,  [d*Sj>3  Syr.  lords.]  The  plural  number  of 
Baal,  or  Bel,,  a  god  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Samaritans. 

BA'ANITES,  heretics,  followers  of  one  Baanes,  who 
taught  the  errors  of  the  Manichees  in  the  ninth  century. 

BA'ARD,/.  a  fort  of  fea-veffel,  or  tranfport-ddp. 

BAA'SHA,  [twys  Heb.  making  or  preding  together.] 
A  king  of  Ifrael. 

BA'BA,  a  town  of  Terra  Firma,  in  South  America,  the 
capital  of  a  jurifdi&ion  to  which  it  gives  name  ;  the  coun¬ 
try  produces  abundance  of  cocoas,  of  which  they  make 
two  gatherings  in  a  year. 

Baba,  orTEMtsvAR,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Bulgaria,  fixty-four  miles  ead  of  Silidra. 

BABACHO'KA,  one  of  the  Biffagos  Mlands,  on  the- 
wed  coad  of  Africa,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

BAB  AHOY'A,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Terra  Firma,  the  chief  place  of  a  bailiwick,  and 
extenfive  jurifdiftion :  the  country  about  it  is  low,  and 
fubjeft  to  inundations,  but  fertile  in  cocoa,  cotton,  rice, 
and  fruit. 

BABAIN',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Ker¬ 
man,  ninety  miles  fouth-ead  of  Sergian. 

BAB'BIN,  a  town  of  Pomerania,  in  the  idand  of  Ru- 
gen,  twelve  miles  north  of  Bergen- 

To  B  AB'BLE,  v.  n.  \babbelen,  Germ,  babilltr,  Fr.]  To 
prattle  like  a  child  ;  to  prate  imperfectly  : 

My  babbling  praifes  I  repeat  no  more, 

But  hear,  rejoice,  dand  dlent,  and  adore.  -  Prior. 


BAB  591 

To  talk  idly,  or  Irrationally. — John  had  conned  over  a  ca¬ 
talogue  of  hard  words;  tltefe  he  ufed  to  taMleindiderent- 
ly  in  all  companies.  Arbuthnol. — To  talk  thoughtlefsly  ; 
to  tell  fecrets. — There  is  more  danger  in  a  referved  and  ii- 
lent  friend,  than  in  a  noify  babbling  enemy-.  L’ EJlrange.—' 
To  talk  much  : 

The  babbling  echo-  mocks  the  hounds, 

Replying  dirilly  to  the  well-tun’d  horns, 

As  if  a  double  hunt  were  heard  at  once.  Shakefpeare. 

BAB'BLE,y.  \babil ,  Fr.]  Idle- talk;  fenfelefs  prattle. — 
The  babble,  impertinence,,  and  folly,  I  have  taken  notice  of 
in  dilputes.  Glanville. 

B  AB'BLEMENT,  f  Senfelefs  prate;  empty  words.-— 
Deluded  all  this  while  with  ragged  notions  and  babblements , 
while  they  expedted  worthy  and  delightful  knowledge. 
Milton. 

BAB'BLER,-/.  Ar.  idle  talker;  an  irrational  prattler. 
— The  apodle  had  no  fooner  propofed  it  to  the  maders  at 
Athens,  but  he  himfelf  was  ridiculed  as  a  babbler.  Rogers „• 
— A.  teller  of  fecrets.— Great  babblers ,  or  talkers,  are  not 
fit  for  trud.  D EJlrangc. 

BABE,y.  [of  babola,  I  tab  as  fome  imagine;  others  of- 
bab,.  being  a  word  of  eafy  pronunciation,  and  one  of  the 
fird  ufed  by  infants;  others  from  pappus  or  puppa,  thence 
bube,  Tent,  though  bube  fignifies- a  young  boy,  and  not  am 
infant ;  it  feems  more  likely  to  be  a  contraction  of  the  Ita¬ 
lian  word  bambino.']  An  infant  ;  •  a. child  of  either  lex  : 

The  babe  had  all  that  infant  care  beguiles, 

And  early  knew  his- mother  in  her  fmiles.  Dry  den, 

BABEIN',  a- town  of  Egypt,  built  on  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  city,  fix  miles  wed  of  Afhmunein. 

BA'BEL,  [S23  Heb.  confufion.]  A  city  and  tower  un¬ 
dertaken  to  be  built  by  the  whole  human  race  foon  after 
the  flood,  and  remarkable  for  the  miraculous  frudration 
of  the  attempt  by  the  confufion  of  languages.  As  to  the- 
lituation  of  ancient  Babel,  moll  authors  are  of  opinion  that 
it  was  exaCtly  in  the  place  where  the  celebrated  city  of  Ba¬ 
bylon  afterwards  dood.  That  it  was  in  the  fame  country, 
appears  indifputably  from  Scripture;  but  that  it  was  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  fame  place  is  what  cannot  be  proved,  nor  is  it- 
a  matter  of  any  confequence. 

Authors  have  been  much  divided  about  the  motive  by 
which  the  whole  race  of  mankind  were  induced  to  join  as. 
one  man  in  fuch  an  undertaking.  Some  have  imagined 
that  it  was  out  of  fear  of  a  fecond  deluge  ;  others,  that 
they  knew  beforehand  that  they  were  to  be  difperfed  thro’ 
all  the  different  countries  of  the  world,  and  built  this  tow¬ 
er  in  order  to  defeat  the  dedgn  of  the  Deity,  becaufe,  hav¬ 
ing  a  tower  of  fuch  v-ad  height  as  they  propofed,  thofe 
who  were  at  a  didance  could  eadly  find  their  way  back, 
again.  Had  either  of  thefe  been  their  defign,  however, 
it  is  probable  they  would  have  chofen  an  eminence  rather 
than  "a  plain  for  the  lituation  of  their  tower,  or  indeed, 
that  they  would  have  chofen  fome  high  mountain  fuch  as 
Ararat  for  their  mark,  rather  than  any  tower  at  all  :  for 
though  it  is  laid  that  they  defigned  the  top  of  their  tower 
to  reach  to  heaven,  we  can  fcarcely  fuppofe  them  to  have 
been  fo  abfurd,.  as  to  imagine  this  poffible  in  the  fenfe  we 
underdand  it ;  and  mud  therefore  rather  take  it  in  the  li¬ 
mited  fenfe  in  which  it  is  often  ufed  by  Mofes  and  his 
countrymen,  where  they  fpeak  of  cities  walled  up  to  hea¬ 
ven.  Others  there  are  who  imagine  that  the  top  of  this 
tower  was  not  to  reach  up  to  heaven,  but  to  be  confecra- 
ted  to  the  heavens,  i.  e.  to  the  wordiip  of  the  fun,  moon, 
and  dai  s ;  of  the  fire,  air,.  &c.  and  other  natural  powers,  as 
deities  ;  and  therefore  that  the  true  Deity  interpofed  in  or¬ 
der  to  prevent  a  total  and  irrecoverable  defection.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  that  the  lpecies  of  idolatry  which  takes  for  the 
objedls  of  its  vvorlhip  thofe  natural  agents,  as  it  is  the  mod 
ancient,  fo  it  is  by  far  the  mod  rational,  and  the  mod  dif¬ 
ficult  to  be  difproved.  It  is  much  more  difficult,  for  in¬ 
dance,  to  prove  that  the  fun,  which  by  his  enlivening 
beams  gives  vigour  to  the  whole  creation,  is  not  a  deity,  than 

that 
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that  a  log  of  wood  is  not  one  ;  and  hence,  if  fuch  a  fyftem 
of  religion  became  univerfally  eftablifhed  among  mankind, 
it  would  be  impoflible  ever  afterwards  to  eradicate  it.  In¬ 
deed,  that  the  fcheme  of  Babel,  whatever  it  was,  could 
have  been  put  into  execution  by  man,  feems  evident  from 
the  interpolition  of  the  Deity  on  the  occafion  ;  forwe  can¬ 
not  fuppofe  that  he  would  have  worked  a  miracle  on  pur- 
pofe  to  defeat  that  which  would  have  defeated  itfelf  if  he 
had  let  it  alone :  and  he  exprefsly  fays,  ‘  That  now  no¬ 
thing  could  be  reflrained  from  them  ;’  which  intimates  ve- 
i$r  plainly,  that,  had  this  fcheme  gone  on,  the  plan  which 
God  had  laid  for  the  government  of  the  world  would  have 
been  totally  fruftrated :  and,  agreeable  to  this  hypothecs, 
Dr.  Tennifon  luppofes  that  the  tower  was  of  a  pyramidal 
form,  in  imitation  of  the  fpires  of  flame;  and  that  it  was 
erected  in  honour  of  rhe  fun,  as  being  the  mod  probable 
caufe  of  drying  up  the  flood. 

As  to  the  materials  made  ufe  of  in  the  building  of  this 
tower,  the  Scripture  informs  us  that  they  were  bricks  and 
dime  or  bitumen.  According  to  an  eaflern  tradition, 
three  years  were  takeij  up  in  making  the  bricks,  each  of 
which  was  thirteen  cubits  long,  ten  broad,  and  five  thick. 
Oriental  writers  fay,  that  the  city  was  313  fathoms  in 
length,  and  15 1  in  breadth  ;  that  the  walls  were  5533  fa¬ 
thoms  high,  and  thirty-three  in  breadth  ;  and  that  the 
tower  itfelf  was  no  lefs  than  10,000  fathoms,  or  twelve 
miles  high.  Even  St.  Jerome  affirms  from  the  teftinYony 
of  eye-witnefles,  who  as  he  fays  had  examined  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  tower,  that  it  was  four  miles  high  ;  but  Ado 
makes  the  height  to  have  been  no  lefs  than  5000  miles. 
The  only  account  of  its  dimenfions  which  can  be  at  all 
depended  upon  (fuppofing  it  to  have  been  the  fame  which 
afterwards  flood  in  the  midft  of  the  city  of  Babylon,  and 
round  which  Nebuchadnezzar  built  the  temple  of  Belus), 
is  that  given  under  the  article  Babylon. 

B A'BEL-MAN'DEL,  a  narrow  flraight  between  tl>» 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  Red  Sea,  formed  by  the  projecting 
land  of  Arabia  in  Afia,  and  Abyftinia  in  Africa. 

Babel-Mandel,  an  ifland,  in  the  ftraights  fo  called 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  between  the  coafi:  of  Ara¬ 
bia  on  the  eaft,  and  the  coafi  of  Abyffinia  on  the  weft ; 
about  five  miles  in  circumference,  but  barren,  and  almoft 
uninhabited,  lat.  44.  28.  N.  Ion.  44.  30.  E.  Greenwich. 

B  ABENHAU'SEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Swabia  ;  a  lordfhip  belonging  to  the  counts  of  Fugger, 
on  the  Gunz,  twenty-fix  miles,  wefi-fouth-weft  of  Augf- 
burg,  and  fixteen  fouth-eaft  of  Ulm.  Lat.  48. 11.  N.  Ion. 
27.  53.  E.  Ferro. 

B  A'BENSKOI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  tire  government  of 
Archangel,  ninety  miles1  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Kola. 

B  A'BERY,yi  Finery  to  pleafe  a  babe  or  child. 

BA' 3 1  A,  a  river  of  Ruffian  Lapland,  which  runs  into 
the  White  Sea,  fix  miles  fouth  of  Pialitza. 

B  A'B  ICA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Minfk, 
eight  miles  eaft  of  Mozyr. 

BABIN',  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Lublin, 
eight  miles  fouth-weft  of  Lublin. 

Babin,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Braclaw, 
twenty-eight  miles  north-eaft  of  Braclaw. 

Babin,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Belcz, 
thirty-fix  miles  eaft:  of  Belcz. 

BABI'NA  (Commonwealth  of),  a  fociety  ludicroufly 
fo  called,  which  was  founded  in  Poland,  in  the  reign  of 
Sigifnuind-Auguftus,  in  the  fixteenth  century.  It  took 
its  rife  from  fome  gentlemen,  inhabitants  of  Lublin,  who 
had  agreed  to  meet  at  a  place  called  Babina  merely  for  the 
purpofes  of  mirth  and  jollity.  In  time  their  number  in- 
created,  and  they  formed  themfelves  into  a  regular  go¬ 
vernment,  under  the  prefidency  of  a  king,  fenate,  and 
chief  magiftrates.  The  magiftrates  were  elefted  from 
fomething  which  appeared  ridiculous  in  the  charadler  or 
condudl  of  any  of  the  members.  For  infiance,  if  any 
erfon  was  meddling  or  officious,  he  was  created  an  arch- 
ifltop  ;  a  blundering  or  deputations  member  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  fpeaker’s  chair;  a  cowardly  boalfer  of  his 
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©Wn  courage  was  honoured  with  the  commiffion  of  ge- 
neralilftmo.  Thofe  who  declined  the  office  for  which  they 
were  declared  qualified,  were  perfecuted  with'  hillings, 
and  abandoned  by  the  fociety.  Thus  every  vice  and  eve¬ 
ry  foible  was  attacked  with  ridicule  ;  and  Babina  became 
the  terror,  the  admiration,  and  the  reformer,  of  the  Po- 
lifli  nation  :  genius-  flourifhed,  wit  was  cultivated,  and 
the  abides  which  bad  crept  into  government  and  fociety 
were  corrected  by  the  judicious  application  of  good-hu¬ 
moured  fatire.  Never  did  any  inftitution  of  this  nature 
become  fo  general  or  fo  ufeful ;  but  at  length  it  degene¬ 
rated  into  a  fet  of  buffoons  who  ridiculed  every  thing  fa- 
cred  or  profane.  Not  the  leaf!  remnant  of  the  fociety 
now  remains,  thot»fjh  ft  was  honoured  with  extraordinary 
privileges  by  tire  kings  of  Poland. 

BA'BINGTON  (Gervafe),  bifhop  of  Worcefter,  was’ 
born,  according  to  Fuller,  in  Nottinghamllrire  ;  but  in 
what  year  is  uncertain.  He  was  tent  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  of  which  be  was  made  fellow  ;  and,  in  1578, 
was  incorporated  mailer  of  arts  at  Oxford.  He  appears, 
however,  to  have  made  Cambridge  the  place  of  his  refi- 
dence,  where  he  became  an  eminent  preacher ;  and  was 
made  domeftic  chaplain  to  Henry  earl  of  Pembroke.  In 
this  ftation  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  aflifted  the  countefs  in 
her  tranllation  of  the  Pfalms.  In  15S8  he  was  inftalled 
prebend  of  Hereford,  and  in  1391  confecrated  bifhop  of 
Landalf.  In  1594  he  was  tranfiated  to  the  fee  of  Exeter, 
and  thence  to  Worcefter  in  1597.  About  this  time  he 
xvas  made  queen's  counfel  for  the  marfhes  of  Wales.  He 
was  a  confiderable  benefactor  to  the  library  belonging  to 
the  cathedral  of  Worcefter,  where  he  was  buried  in  May 
1610  without  a  monument.  He  had  the  character  of  a 
learned  and  pious  man.  His  works  were  printed  in  folio 
and  quarto  in  1615,  and  again  in  fblio  in  1637,  under  this 
title  :  Comfortable  Notes  upon  the  Five  Books  of  Moles. 
An  Expofition  upon  the  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments, 
and  the  Lord’s  Prayer  ;  and  Three  Sermons,  &c. 

B  ARINOVITS'CHI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Mogilev,  fixty  miles  N.  of  Mogilev,  and  308  S. 
of  Peterfburg.  Lat.  54.  52.  N.  Ion.  48.  E.  Ferro. 

BA'BISH,  adj.  Childifh. — If  he  be  bafhful,.  and  will 
foon  blufh,  tltey  call  him  a  babijk  ancbill  brought  up  thing,, 
Afcham. 

B  ABITZ',  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Czaflau, 
five  miles  weft-norfh-weft  of  Teutfch  Brod. 

BABOEUF',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dift'riCt  of 
Noyon,  two  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Noyon. 

BABOON',/-,  \_babuin ,  or  babouin,  Fr.  Some  derive  it 
of  a.  babe,  with  the  termination  ou,  q.  d.  a  great  babe,  from 
its  refemblance  to  mankind.  ]  A  monkey  of  the  largeft  kind. 
For  the  natural  hiftory  of  this  animal,  fee  Simia. 

BABO'RA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Lem¬ 
berg,  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Lemberg. 

BA'BRA,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  the  country  of 
New  Navarre,  205  miles  fouth  of  Cafa  Grand. 

BABUYA'NES,  a  clufter  of  fix  or  feven  fmall  iflands, 
about  ten  leagues  north  of  the  ifle  of  Lucon,  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  One  of  them  contains  about  500  inhabitants  ;  the 
chief  produce  is  wax,  ebony,  bananas,  cocoas,  and  plantains. 

BABUY'CA,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Culiacan,  fixty-miles  north-north-eafi  of  Culiacan. 

B  ABUZICA'RIUS,yi  [from  to  fpeak  inarti¬ 

culately.]  The  incubus  or  night-mare;  fo  called  becaufe 
in  this  diforder  the  perfon  is  apt  to  make  an  inarticulate 
and  confufed  noife. 

B  A'BY,yi  A  child  ;  an  infant.  A  fmall  image  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  a  child,  which  girls  play  with,  called  a  doll. 

BA'BYLON,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Babylonia  or  Chaldaea,  and  fuppofed  to  have  (food  in  lat!. 
32.0.N.  Ion.  44.  o.  E.  Semiramis  is  faid  by  fome,  and 
Belus  by  others,  to  have  founded  this  city.  But,  by 
whomfoever  it  was  founded,  Nebuchadnezzar  was  the 
perfon  who  put  the  lafl:  hand  to  it,  and  made  it  one  of  the 
Yvonders  of  the  world.  The  molt  famous  works  in  and 
2  about 
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about  it  were  the  walls  of  the  city,  the  temple  of  Belus, 
Nebuchadnezzar’s  palace,  the  hanging-gardens,  the  banks 
of  the  river,  the  artificial  lake,  and  canals.  The  city 
was  furrounded  with  walls,  in  thicknefs  eighty-feven  feet, 
in  height  350  feet,  and  in  compafs  480  furlongs  or  fixty  of 
cur  miles,  ft  hus  Herodotus,  who  was  himfelf  at  Babylon; 
and,  though  fome  difagree  with  him  in'thefe  dimenfions, 
yet  mod  writers  give  the  lame,  or  nearly  the  fame,  as  he 
does.  Diodorus  Siculus  diminilhes  the  circumference  of 
thefe  walls  very  confiderably,  and  takes  fomewhat  from  the 
height  of  them,  as  in  Herodotus  ;  though  he  feems  to  add 
to  their  breadth,  by  faying  that  fix  chariots  might  drive 
abreafl  thereon,  while  the  former  writes  that  one  chariot 
.  only  might  turn  upon  them  ;  but  then  he  places  buildings 
on  each  lide  of  the  top  of  thefe  Walls,  which,  according  to 
him,  were  but  one  flory  high  ;  which  may  pretty  well  re¬ 
concile  them  together  in  this  refpedl.  [t  is  oblerved,  that 
thole,  whogive  the  height  of  thefe  walls  but  at  fifty  cu¬ 
bits,  fpeak  of  them  only  as  they  were  after  the  time  of 
Darius  Hyllafpis,  who  had  cauled  them  to  be  beaten  down 
to  that  level.  Thefe  walls  formed  ah  exadt  fquare,  each 
fide  of  which  was  120  furlongs,  or  fifteen  miles,  in  length; 
and  were  all  built  of  large  bricks  cemented  together  with 
bitumen,  which  in  a  fhort  time  grows  harder  than  the  very 
brick  and  ftone  which  it  holds  together.  The  city  was 
encompalled  with  a  vail  ditch  filled  with  water,  and  lined 
with  bricks  on  both  Tides  ;  and,  as  the  earth  that  was  dug 
out  of  it  ferved  to  make  the  bricks,  we  may  judge  of  the 
depth  and  largenefsof  the  ditch  from  the  height  and  thick¬ 
nefs  of  the  walls.  In  the  whole  compafs  of  the  wall  there 
were  100  gates,  that  is,  twenty-five  on  each  of  the  four 
Tides,  all  made  of  folid  bra  Is.  Between  every  two  of 

thefe  gates,  at  proper  diftances,  were  three  towers,  and 
four  more  at  the  four  corners  of  this  great  fquare,  and 
three  between  each  of  thefe  corners  and  the  next  gate  on 
either  fide,  and  each  of  thefe  towers  was  ten  feet  higher 
than  the  walls.  But  this  is  to  be  underftood  only  of  thofe 
parts  of  the  walls  where  towers  were  needful  for  defence. 
For  fome  parts  of  them  being  upon  a  morafs,  and  inaccef- 
fible  by  an  enemy,  there  the  labour  and  coll;  was  fpared, 
which,  though  it  muff  have  fpoiled  the  fymmetry  of  the 
whole,  muff  be  allowed  to  have  favoured  of  good  econo¬ 
my  ;  though  that  is. what  one  would  not  have  expedfed 
from  a  prince  who  had  been  fo  determined,  as  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  muff  have  been,  to  make  the  city  complete  both 
for  firength  and  beauty.  The  whole  number,  then,  of 
thefe  towers  amounted  to  no  more  than  250;  whereas  a 
much  greater  number  would  have  been  neceffary  to  have 
made  the  uniformity  complete  all  round.  From  the  twen¬ 
ty-five  gates  on  each  fide  of  this  fquare,  there  was  a  fi raight 
fireet,  extending  to  the  correfponding  gate  in  the  oppofite 
wall  ;  whence  the  whole  number  of  the  ffreets  muff  have 
been  but  fifty  ;  but  then  they  were  each  about  fifteen  miles 
long,  twenty-five  of  them  eroding  the  other  twenty-five 
exactly  at  right  angles.  Befides  thefe  whole  ffreets,  we 
muff  reckon  four  half-ffreets,  which  were  but  rows  of 
houfes  facing  the  four  inner  Tides  of  the  walls.  Thefe 
four  half-ftreets  were  properly  the  four  tides  of  the  city 
within  the  walls,  and  were  each  of  them  200  feet  broad, 
the  whole  fireet  being  about  150  of  the  fame.  By  this 
interfedfion  of  the  fifty  ffreets,  the  city  was  divided  into 
676  fquares,  each  of  four  furlongs  and  an  half  on  each 
fide,  or  two  miles  and  a  quarter  in  compafs.  Round  thefe 
fquares  on  every  fide  towards  the  fireets,  flood  the  houfes, 
all  of  three  or  four  ffories  in  height,  and  beautified  with 
all  manner  of  ornaments;  and  the  fpace  within  each  of 
thefe  fquares  was  all  void,  and  taken  up  by  yards,  or  gar¬ 
dens,  either  for  pleafure  or  convenience.  A  branch  of 
the  Euphrates  divided  the  city  into  two,  running  through 
the  midft  of  it,  from  north  to  fouth ;  over  which,  in  the 
center,  was  a  bridge,  a  furlong  in  length,  or,  according  to 
others,  five  furlongs  in  length,  though  but  thirty  feet 
broad,  a  difference  we  (hall  never  be  able  to  decide.  This 
bridge,  however,  is  find  to  have  been  built  with  wonder¬ 
ful  art,  to  fupply  a  defedf  in  the.  bottom  of  the  river.  At 
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each  end  of  this  bridge  were  two  palaces ;  the  old  palace 
on  the  eaflfide,  the  new  one  on  the  weft  fide,  of  the  river; 
the  former  of  which  took  up  four  of  the  Iquares  above- 
mentioned,  and  the  latter  nine.  The  temple  of  Belus, 
which  (food  next  to  the  old  palace,  took  up  another  of  the 
fame  fquares. 

The  whole  city  flood  in  a  large  flat  or  plain,  in  a  fat 
and  deep  foil  :  that  part  or  half  of  it  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  river  was  the  old  city,  and  the  other  on  the  weft  was 
added  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  both  being  included  within 
the  vaft  fquare  bounded  by  the  walls.  The  form  of  t he 
whole  was  feemingly  borrowed  from  Nineveh,  which  was 
alfo  480  furlongs  ;  but,  though  it  was  equal  in  dimenfions 
to  this  city,  it  was  lefs  with  refpedt  to  its  form,  which 
was  a  parallelogram,  whereas  that  of  Babylon  was  an  ex¬ 
adt  fquare.  It  is  fuppofeil,  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  who 
had  deftroyed  that  old  feat  of  the  Aftyrian  empire,  pro- 
pofed  that  this  new  one  fliould  rather  exceed  it  ;  and  that 
it  was  to  fill  it  with  inhabitants,  that  he  tranfported  fitch 
numbers  of  the  captives  from  other  countries  hither ; 
though  that  may  be  difptited,  feeing  lie  only  followed  the 
ufual  practice  of  the  kings  of  Affyria,  who  thought  this 
the  mod  certain  means  of  alluring  their  conquefts  either  to 
themfelves  or  their  pofterity.  ' 

But  it  plainly  appears,  that  it  was  never  wholly  inha¬ 
bited  ;  fo  that,  even  in  the  meridian  of  its  glory,  it  may 
be  compared  with  the  flower  of  the  field,  which  flourifties 
to-day,  and  to-morrow  is  no  more.  It  never  had  time  to 
grow  up  to  what  Nebuchadnezzar  vifibly  intended  to  have 
made  it  ;  for,  Cyrus  removing  the  feat  of  the  empire  foon 
after  to  Shufhan,  Babylon  fell  by  degrees  to  utter  decay  : 
yet  it  muff  be  owned,  that  no  country  was  better  able  to 
fupport  fo  vaft  and  populous  a  city,  had  it  been  completed 
up  to  its  firff  deiign.  But  fo  far  was  it  from  being  fmiibed 
according  to  its  original  defign,  that,  when  Alexander 
came  to  Babylon,  Curtins  tells  us,  “  No  more  than 
ninety  furlongs  of  it  were  then  built  which  can  be  no 
othervvife  underftood  than  of  fo  much  in  length  ;  and,  if 
we  allow  the  breadth  to  be  as  much  as  the  length  (which 
is  the  utmoft  that  can  be  allowed),  it  will  follow,  that  no 
more  than  8ico  fquare  furlongs  were  then  built  upon  : 
but  the  whole  fpace  within  the  walls  contained  14,400 
fquare  furlongs  ;  and  therefore  there  muff  been  6300 
fquare  furlongs  remaining  unbuilt,  which,  Curtins  tells 
us,  were  ploughed  and  fown.  And,  befides  this,  the 
houfes  were  not  contiguous,  but  all  built  with  a  void 
fpace  on  each  fide,  between  houfe  and  houfe. 

The  next  great  work  of  Nebuchadnezzar  was  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Belus.  The  wonderful  tower,  however,  that  flood 
in  the  middle  of  it,  was  not  his  work,  but  was  the  famous 
tower  of  Babel.  This  tower  is  faid  to  have  been  com- 
pofed  of  eight  pyramidal  ones  railed  above  one  another, 
and  by  Herodotus  faid  to  have  been  a  furlong  in  height ; 
but,  as  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  his  expreflion,  it  has  been 
dilputed  whether  each  of  the  towers  was  a  furlong  in 
length,  or  the  whole  of  them  taken  together.  On  the 
latter  fuppofition,  which  is  the  mod  probable,  this  tower 
muff  have  exceeded  the  higheft  of  the  Egyptain  pyramids 
by  179  feet,  though  it  fell  fhort  of  its  breadth  at  the  ba- 
fis  by  thirty-three.  The  way  to  go  up  was  by  flairs  on 
the  outfide  round  it ;  whence  it  feems  moll  likely,  that 
the  whole  afeent  was,  by  the  benching  in,  drawn  in  a  Hop¬ 
ing  line  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  c-ight  times  round  it  ; 
and  that  this  made  the  appearance  of  eight  towers,  one 
above  the  other.  Till  the  times  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  it 
is  thought  that  this  tower  was  all  the  temple  of  Belus  ; 
but,  as  he  did  by  the  other  ancient  buildings  of  the  city, 
fo  he  did  by  this,  making  great  additions  thereto,  by  vaft 
edifices  eredted  round  it,  in  a  fquare  of  two  furlongs  on 
every  fide,  and  juft  a  mile  in  circumference,  which  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  fquare  at  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  by  1800  feet. 
On  the  outfide  of  thefe  buildings  was  a  wall,  which  in- 
clofed  the  whole  ;  and,  in  confideration  of  the  regularity 
wherewith  this  city  was  to  all  appearance  marked  out,  it 
is  llippofed,  that  this  wall  was  equal  to  the  fquare  of  the 
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city  wherein  it  flood,-  and  fo  is  concluded  to  have  been 
two  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference.  In  this:  wall  were 
feverai  gates  leading  into  the  temple,  and  all  of  folid  brafs ; 
which  it  is  thought  may  have  been  made  out  of  the  brafen 
fea,  and  brafen  pillars,  and  other  ve (Tel's  and  ornaments  of 
the  kind,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  tranfported  from 
Jerufalem  ;  for  in  this  temple  he  is  faid  to  have  dedicated 
his  fpoils  fr  -a  that  of  Jerufalem. 

In  this  tem  ple  were  feverai  images  or  idols  of  maffy  gold, 
and  one  of  them,  as  we- have  feen,  forty  feet  in  height  ; 
the  fame,  as  fuppofed,  with  that  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
confccr^ted  in  the  plains  of  Dura.  For,  though  this  lad 
is  faid  to  have  beendixty  cubits,  or  ninety  feet,  high,  thefe 
dimenfions  appear  fo  incredible,  that  it  has  been  attempted 
to  reconcile  them  into  one,  by  fuppofing,  that  in  the  nine¬ 
ty  feet  the  height  of  the  pedeftal  is  included,  and  that  the 
forty  feet  are  for  the  height  of  the  ftatue  without  the  pe¬ 
deftal  ;  and,  being  laid  to  have  weighed  1000  talents  of 
Babylon,  it  is  thence'  computed,  that  it  was  worth  three 
millions  and  a  half  of  our  money.  In  a  word,  the  whole 
weight  of  the  ftatues  and  decorations,  in  Diodorus  Siculus, 
amounting  to  5000  and  odd  talents  in  gold,  the  whole  is 
_£(timated  at  above  one  and  twenty  millions  of  our  money  ; 
and  a  fum  about  equal  to  the  fame,  in  treafure,  utenfils, 
and  other  ornaments,  is  allowed  for  befides. 

But  nothing  was  more  wonderful  at  Babylon  than  the 
hanging-gardens,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  made  in  com- 
plaifance  to  his  wife  Amyte  ;  who  being  a  Mede,  and  re¬ 
taining  a  flrong  inclination  for  the  mountains  and  foreds 
of  her  own  country,  was  defirous  of  having  fomething 
like  them  at  Babylon.  They  are  faid  to  have  contained  a 
fquare  of  four  plethra,  or  400  feet,  on  each  fide  ;  and  to 
have  confided  of  terraces  one  above  another,  carried  up 
to  the  height  of  the  wail  of  the  city,  the  afeent  from  ter¬ 
race  to  terrace  being  by  fleps  ten  feet  wide.  The  whole 
pile  confided  of  fubdantial  arches  upon  arches,  and  Was 
ftrengthened  by  a  wall  furpounding  it  on  every  fide,  twen¬ 
ty-two  feet  thick  ;  and  the  floors  on  each  of  them  were 
laid  in  this  order  ;  fi rfl,  on  the  tops  of  the  arches,  a  bed 
or  pavement  of  dones  fix  teen  feet  long,  and  four  feet 
broad  ;  over  this  was  a  layer  of  reed  mixed  with  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  bitumen  ;  and  over  this  two  courfes  of  brick, 
clofely  cemented  with  plader  ;  and  over  all  thefe  were 
thick  dieets  of  lead,  and  on  thefe  the  earth  or  mould  of 
the  garden.  This  floorage  was  defigrred  to  retain  the  moif- 
ture  of  the  mould ;  which  was  fo  deep,  as  to  give  root  to 
the  greated  trees  which  were  planted  upon  every  terrace, 
together  with  great  variety  of  aromatic  dirubs  and  flow¬ 
ers.  Upon  the  uppermod  of  thefe  terraces  was  a  refer- 
voir,  fupplied  by  an  engine  with  water  from  the  river, 'from 
whence  the  gardens  on  the  other  terraces  were  watered. 

The  other  works  attributed  to  Nebuchadnezzar  by  Be- 
rofusfend  Abydenus,  were  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  ar¬ 
tificial"  canals-,  and  the  great  artificial  lake  faid  to  have 
been  funk  by  Semiramis.  The  canals  were  cut  out'on  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  Euphrates,  !o  conyey  the  water  of  the  ri¬ 
ver,  w  hen  it  overflowed  its  banks,  into  the  Tigris,  before 
they  reached  Babylon.  The  lake  was  on  the  wed  fide  of 
Babylon;  and,  according,  to  the  lovveft  computation,  forty 
miles  fquare,  160  in  compafs,  and  in  depth  thirty-five 
feet,  as  we  read  in  Herodotus,  or  feventy-five  according 
to  Megadhenes  ;  the  former,  perhaps,  meafu red  from  the 
furface  of  the  (ides,  and  the  latter  from  the  tops  of  t lie 
banks  that  were  cad  up  upon  them.  This  lake  was  dug 
to  receive  the  waters  of  the  river,  while  the  banks  were 
building  on  each  fide  of  it.  But  both  the  lake  and  the 
canal  which  led  to  it,  were  prefer ved  after  the  work  was 
completed,  being  found  of  great  life,  not  only  to  prevent 
overflowings,  but  to  keep  water  all  the  year,  as  in  a  com¬ 
mon  refervoir,  to  be  let  out,  on  proper  occafions,  by 
fluices,  for  the  improvement  of  the  land.  Berofus,  Me¬ 
gadhenes,  and  Abydenus,  attribute  all  thefe  works  to  Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar  ;  but  Herodotus  tells  us,  the  bridge,  the 
banks,  and  the  lake,  were  the  works' of  queen  Nitocris  ; 
who  may  indeed  have  finifned  what  Nebuchadnezzar  left 
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imperfect,  and  thence  have  had  the  honour  this  hiflorian 
gives  her  of  the  whole. 

The  tower  or  temple  dood  till  the  time  of  Xerxes.  But 
that  prince,  on  his  return  from  the  Grecian  expedition, 
having  fird  plundered  it  of  its  im'menfe  wealth,  demolifli- 
ed  the  whole,  and  laid  it  in  raids.  Alexander,  on  his 
return  to  Babylon  from  his  Indian  expedition,  propofed 
to  rebuild  it,  and  accordingly  fet  xo,ooo  men  to. work  to 
clear  away  the  rubbidr.  But,  his  death  happening  (bon 
after,  a  flop  was  put  to  all  further  proceedings.  After 
the  death  o'f  that  conqueror,  the  city  of  Babylon  began  to, 
decline  apace  ;  which  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Sele'ucia,  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  as  is  faid,  out 
of  refentment  to  the  Babylonians,  and  peopled  with  500,000 
perfons  drawn  from  Babylon,  which  by  that  means  conti¬ 
nued  declining,  till  the  very  people  of  the  country  were 
at  a  lofs  to  tell  where  it  had  dood. 

Such  is  the  defeription  given  by  ancient  hidorians  of  the 
grandeur  of  this  city  ;  which,  if  this  thefe  accounts  be 
not  exaggerated,'  mud  have  exceeded  every  other  exam¬ 
ple  of  human  magnificence  in  the  world.  Many  of  the 
moderns,  however,  gre  of  opinion  that  thefe  deferiptions 
are  very  far  from  being, true  ;  although  it  is  certain  that 
few  other  arguments  can-  be  brought  againd  the  reality  of 
them,  than  that  we  do  not  fee  things  of  a  fimilar  kind  ex¬ 
ecuted  in  pur  own  days;  not  confidering,  that,  in  the  pre- 
fent  date  of  fociety,  (Itch  undertakings  are  utterly  impof- 
fible.  In  the  remote  periods  of  antiquity,  however,  before 
fo  many  different  monarchies  were  edablifhed,  adding  as  a 
check  upon  each  other;  and  when  the  all-conquering  (word 
of  one  mighty  prince  had  fubjected  half  the  human  race 
to  Iris  authority  ;  hud  poffeffed  himfeif  of  the  richeft  ter¬ 
ritories,  and  bed  productions  of  the  whole  earth.,  there 
could  be  little  difficulty,  from  the  multiplicity  of  hands, 
and  the  infinity  of  wealth,  fuch  refources  fupplied,  of 
crediting  the  dupendous  works  of  Babylon,  even  in  the  ut- 
inod  extent  that  has  been  given  them.  This  we  have  al¬ 
ready  diewn,  and  we  think  in  a  fatisfaddory  manner,  by 
a  comparifon  of  the  famous  Chinefe  wall,  with  that  of 
Babylon,  under  the  article  Architecture,  in  p.  66  of 
this  volume,  to  which  we  beg  to  refer  the  reader.  But 
as  feme  trades  of  the  foundations  and  buildings  of  the  an¬ 
cient  city  of  Babylon  have  been  recently  difeovered,  and 
exertion  making  to  explore  the  fame,  as  announced  in  the 
public  prints  of  Oddober  1797,  it  may  be  poffible,  even  at 
this  diftant  day,  that  many  of  the  Teeming  contradictions 
of  the  ancient  hidorians  may  be  reconciled,  and  the  dif- 
puted  fadds  eftablifljed  :  in  which  cafe  we  (hall  not  fail  to 
notice  them,  under  the  article  Ruins. 

Babylon,  anciently  a  town  of  Egypt  near  the  eadern 
branch  of  the  river  Nile,  now  fuppofed  to  be  Grand  Cairo. 

BABYLO'NIA,  or  Chaldea,  a  kingdom  of  Ada, 
and  the  mod  ancient  in  the  world,  being  founded  by  Nim¬ 
rod  the  grandfon  of  Ham,  who  alfe,  according  to  the 
margin  of  our  Bibles,  founded  Nineveh  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Affyria.  Indeed,  thefe  two  kingdoms  feem  to 
have  always  continued  in  fuch  a  date  of  friendfhip,  that 
we  can  fcarce  help  thinking  they  mud  have  been  the  fame, 
or  perhaps  Babylonia  was  for  feme  time  a  province  of  Af¬ 
fyria.  Nothing  certain  is  known  concerning  either  of  them, 
except  what  may  be  gathered  from  Scriptuie.  From 
thence  we  learn,  that  in  the  days. .of  Abraham  there  was 
a  king  of  Shinar,  called  Amrap/d ,  who,  under  the  king 
of  Elam  or  Peril  a,-  made  war  upon,  the  Canaanites.  From 
this  time  we  have  'nothing  that  can  be  depended  upon  till 
the  days  of  Nabonaffer,  the  fird  king  of  Babylon  men¬ 
tioned  in  Ptolemy's  canon.  It  is  plain  indeed,  both  from 
Scripture  and  prophane  hiflory,  that  Babylonia  fubfided 
as  a  diftindt  kingdom  from  Affyria. feven  when  the  latter 
was  in  all  its  glory.  The  mod  probable  account  is  this  ; 
The  empire  of  Affyria  was  founded  by  Pul,  on  the  ruins 
of  that  of  Damafcus  or  Syria;  in  the  days  of  Menahem 
king  of  Judah.  This  king  left  two  fens,  Tiglath-Pileler, 
and  Nabonaffer.  To  the  former  he  bequeathed  the  empire 
of  Affyria,  and  to  the  latter  that  of  Babylon.  Tiglath- 
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Pilefer  refided  at  Nineveh,  the  original  feat  of  the  A  (Tyrian 
empire;  while  Nabonalfer,  who  was  the  younger  brother, 
held  his  reiidcnce  at  Babylon.  As  the  two  kingdoms  were 
governed  by  princes  of  the  fame  family,  we  may  well  fup- 
pofe  a  perfect  harmony  to  have  reigned  between  them,  the 
younger  branch,  at  Babylon  acknowledging  a  kind  of  fub- 
je'dlion  to  the  elder  at  Nineveh.  That  the  Babylonian 
empire  was  of  Aifynan  origin,  we  are  allured  by  the  pro¬ 
phet  Ifaiah,  in  the 'following  words:  s-. Behold  the  land 
of  the  Chaldeans :  this  people  was  not  till  the  A  (Tyrian 
founded  it  for  them  that  dwelt  in  the  witl'erneis;  they  let 
up  i he  towers  thereof:  they  'built  the  palace  thereof.” 
As  to  the  kingdom  of  Aflyria,  the  Scripture  mentions  on¬ 
ly  five  kings,  viz.  Pul,  Tiglath-Pilefer,  Shalmanafer, 
Sennacharib,  and  Efarhaddon  ;  whofe  hiftory,  as  related 
by  the  (acred  writers,  it  is  needle fs  to  mention  here.  From 
the  days  of  Nabonalfer  to  Nabopolaflev,  that  is,  from  the 
year  before  Chrift  747  to  626,  the  kings  of  Babylon  made 
no  figure,  and  were  therefore  probably  in  a  (late  of  de- 
pendance  on  the  .kings  of  Aflyria;  but  at  that  time,  in 
the  reign  of  Chyniladan,  the  Sardanapalus  of  t he  Greeks, 
Nineveh  was  taken  and  deftroyed  bv  the  Medes  and  Baby¬ 
lonians,  and  the  feat  of  the  empire  transferred  to  Baby¬ 
lon.  This  Nabopolaffer  was  the  father  of  the  famous  Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar,  for  whofe  hiftory  we.  muft  refer  to  the  la- 
cred  writers  :  and  from  his  time  to  that  of  the  Bellhazzar 
of  Daniel,  and  Nabonadius  of  other  authors,  the  hiftory 
of  Babylon  is  little  better  than  a  mere  blank.  Of  the  re¬ 
duction  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  which  happened  at  tins 
time,  we  have  the  following  account. 

War  ha'd  been  begun  betwixt  the  Medes,  Perfians,  and 
Babylonians,  in  the  reign  of  Neriglifiar  the  father  of  Na¬ 
bonadius,  which  had  been  carried  on  with  very  bad  fuc- 
cefs  on  the  fide  of  the  Babylonians.  Cyrus,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  Median  and  Perfian  army,  having  fubdued 
tire  feveral  nations  inhabiting  the  great  continent  from  the 
Aegean  fea  to  the  Euphrates,  bent  his  march  towards  Ba¬ 
bylon.  Nabonadius,  hearing  of  his  march,  immediately 
■advanced  againft  him  with  an  army.  In  the. engagement 
which  enfued,  the  Babylonians  were  defeated;  and  the 
king,  retreating  to  his  metropolis,  was  blocked  up  and 
clofely  befieged  by  Cyrus.  The  reduction  of  this  city 
was  no  eafy  enterprife;  The  walls  were  of  a  prodigious 
height,  the  number  of  men  to  defend  them  very  great, 
and  the  place  ftored  with  all  forts  of  provilions  for  twenty 
years.  Cyrus,  defpairing  of  being  able  to  take  Inch  a 
city  by  ftorm,  caufed  a  line  of  circumvallation  to  be 
drawn  quite  round  it,  with  a.  large  and  deep  ditch  ;  rec¬ 
koning,  that,  if  all  communication  with  the  country  were 
cut  off,  the  befieged  would  be  obliged  to  furrender  through 
famine.  That  his  troops  might  not  be  too  much  fatigued, 
lie  divided  his  army  into  twelve  bodies,  appointing  each 
body  its  month  to  guard  the  trenches  j  but  the  befieged, 
looking  upon  themfelves  to  be  out  of  all  danger  by  rea- 
fon  G*f  their  high  walls  and  magazines,  infulted  him  from 
the  ramparts,  and  looked  upon  all  the  trouble  he  gave 
himfeif  as  fo  much  unprofitable  labour. 

After  Cyrus  had  fpent  two  whole  years  before  Babylon, 
without  making  any  progrefs  in  the  liege,  he  at  laft  thought 
of  the  following  ftratagem,  which  put  him  in  poffefiion  of 
it.  He  was  informed,  that  a  great  annual  folemnity  was 
fo  be  held  at  Babylon  :  and  that  the  inhabitants  on  that 
occafion  were  accuftomed  to  fpend  the  whole  night  in 
drinking  and  debauchery.  This  lie  thought  a  proper  time 
for  furprifing  them  ;  and  accordingly  fent  a  ftrong  detach¬ 
ment  to  the  head  of  the  canal  leading: to  the  great  lake; 
with  orders,  at  a  certain  time,  to  break  down  the  great 
bank  which  was  between  the  lake  and  the  canal,  and  to 
turn  the  whole  current  into  the  lake.  At  the  fame  time 
lie  appointed  one  body  of  troops  at  the  place  where  the 
river  entered  the  city,  and  another  where  it  came  out ;  or¬ 
dering  them  to  march  in  by  the  bed  of  the  river  as  foon 
as  they  fliould  find  it  fordable.  Towards  the  evening  he 
opened  the  head  of  the  trenches  on  both  Tides  the  river 
above  the  city,  that  the  water  might  difcharge  itfelf  in- 
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to  them  ;  by  which  means,  and  the  breaking  down  of  the 
great  dam,  the  river  was  foon  drained.  Then  the  two 
bodies  of-troops,  according  to  their  orders,  entered  the 
channel  ;  the  one  commanded  by  Gobryas,  and  the  other 
by  Gadates  :  and,  finding  the  gates  all  left  open  by  reafon 
of,  the  di fcrders  of  that  riotous  night,  they  penetrated 
into  the  very  heart  of  the'city  without  oppofition  ;  and 
meeting,  according  to  agreement,  at  the  palace,  they  fur- 
prifed  the  guards,  arid  cut  them  in  pieces.  Thofe  who 
were  in  the  palace  opening  the  gates  to  know  the  cable  .of 
this  confuiion,  the  Perfians  rallied  in,  took  the  palace, 
and  killed  the  king,  who  came  out  to  meet  them  fword  in 
hand.  Thus  an  end  was  put  to  the  Babylonian  empire; 
and  Cyrus  took  poffeflion  of  Babylon  for  one  called  in 
Scripture  Darius  the  Mcde,  moll  probably  Cyaxares  II. 
uncle  to  Cyrus.  From-  this  time  Babylonia  never  was 
creeled  into  a  diftinCt-  kingdom,  but  hath  always  followed 
the  fortune  of  thofe  great  conquerors  who  at  different  times 
have  appeared  in  Alia.  It  is.  now  frequently  the  object  of 
contention  between  theTurksand  Perfians.  See  Assyria. 

Concerning  the  nature  of  the  country,  manners,  cuf- 
tonis,  &c.  of  the' ancient  Babylonians,  the.  following  ac¬ 
count  is  collected  by  M.  Sabbathier.  “  As  all  the  nations 
under  the  dominion  of  Cyru?,  belides  the  ordinary  tribute's, 
were  obliged  to  maintain  him. and  his  army,  the  monarch 
and  his  troops  were  1'upporfed  by  all  Alia.  The  country 
of  Babylon  alone  was  obliged  to  maintain  him  four  months' 
of  the  year  ;  its  fertility,  therefore,  yielded  a  third  of  tire 
produce  of  Alia.  The  government  of  this  country,  which 
the  Perfians  termed  fatraphy ,  was  richer  and  more  exten- 
five  than  any  of  tite  reft.  It  maintained  for  the  king,  be- 
lides  the  war-horfes,  a  ftud  of  800  ftallions,  and  16,000 
marts.  So  great  a  number  of  Indian  dogs  were  likevvife 
bred  in  tills  province  for  the  king,  that  four  of  its  cities 
kept  thole  animals  ;  and  in  return,  they  were  exempted 
from  all  taxes  and  tributes. 

“  It  rained  very  fe  Id  elm  in  this  country,  according  to 
Herodotus.  The  earth  was  watered  by  the  river,  which 
was  here  diffufed  by  human  induftry,  as  the  Nile  is  over 
Egypt  by  nature  ;  for  all  the  country  of  Babylon  was  di¬ 
vided  by  canals,  the  greatelt  of  which,  was  navigable,  and 
flowed  from  loath  to  north,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Tigris.  In  fhort,  it  was  one  of  the  firieli  countries  for 
corn  in  the  world  ;  but  for  producing  trees,  the  fig-tree, 
the  vine,  and  the  olive,  it  was  not  famous.  It  was  fo 
luxuriant  in  grain,  that  it  commonly  yielded  a  hundred 
times  more  than  what  was  lown  ;  and  in  its  good  years  it 
yielded  three  hundred  times  more  than  it  received.  The 
leaves  of  its  wheat  and  barley  were  four  inches  broad. 

‘  Though  I  know,’  fays  Herodotus,  ‘  that  the.  millet  and 
the  I’efame  of  that  country  grow  to  the  fize  of  trees,.  I  will 
not  deferibe  them  particularly;  left  thofe  who  have  not 
been  in  Babylonia  fliould  think  my  account  t  fabulous.’ 
They  had  no  oil  but  what  they  made  from  Indian  corn. 
Tfie-country  abounded  with  palm-trees,  which  grew  fipon- 
taneoully  ;  and  molt  of  them  bore  fruit",  of,  which  the  in¬ 
habitants  made  bread,  wine,  and  honey.  They  cultivated 
tliefe  trees  and  their  fig-trees  in  the  lame  manner.  Some 
of  them,  as  of  oilier  trees,  the  Greeks  called  malt  ones. 
They  tied  the  fruit  of  the  ma.le  to  the  trees  which  bore 
dates  ;  that  the  mqfqiiito,  leaving  the  male,  might  caufe 
the  date  to  ripen,  by  penetrating  it  ;  for  without  that  a f- 
fiftarice  it  came  not  to  maturity.  Mofquitos  bred  in  the 
male  palms  as  in  the  wild  fig-trees. 

“  But  vve  muft  not  here  omit  to  give  an  account  of  the: 
peculiar  and  furprifing  conftrudtion  of  their  boats  of  Ikins, 
in  which  they  failed  along  the  river  to  Babylon.  Theie.  boats 
were  invented  by  the  Armenians,  whole  country  lay  north 
from  Babylonia.  They  made  them  with  poles  ofv  .'.low, 
which  they  bent,  and  covered  with  (kins ;  the  bare  fide 
of  the  Ikins  they  put  outwards  ;  and  they  made  them  fo 
tight,  that  they  refembled  boards.  The  boats  had  neither 
■prow  nor  ftern,  but  were  of  a  round  form  like  a  buckler. 
They  put  ftraw  on  the  bottom.  Two  men,  each  with  an. 
oar,  rowed  them  down  the  river,  laden  with  different 

wares, 
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■wares,  but  chiefly  with  palm-wine.  Of  thefe  boats  fome 
were  very  large,  and  fome  very  fmall.  The  larged  car¬ 
ried  the  weight  of  500  talents.  There  was  room  for  an 
afs  in  one  of  their  fmall  boats;  they  put  many  into  a  large 
one.  When  they  had  unloaded,  after  their  arrival  at  Ba¬ 
bylon,  they  fold  the  poles  of  their  boats  and  the  draw  ;  and, 
loading  their  affes  with  the  (kins,  returned  to  Armenia: 
for  they  could  not  fail  up  the  river,  its  current  was  i'o  ra¬ 
pid.  For  this  reafon  they  made  their  boats  of.  (kins,,  in- 
llead  of  wood  ;  and  on  their  return  to  Armenia  with  their 
afles,  they  applied  the  (kins  to  their  former  ufe. 

“  As  to  tlfeir  drefs,  they  wore  a  linen  fhirt,  which 'came 
down  to  their  feet.  Over  it  they  wore  a  woollen  robe  ; 
their  outer  garment  was  a  white  veil.  Their  Ihoes  relcm- 
blcd  thole  of  the  Thebans.  They  let  their  hair  grow-. 
On  their  heads  they  wore  a  turban.  They  rubbed  their 
bodies  all  over  with  fragrant  liquors.  Each  man  had  a 
ring  on  his  finger,  and  an  elegant  cane  in  his  hand,  with 
an  apple  at  the  top,  or  a  rofe,  a  lily,  or  an  eagle,  or 
fome  other  figure  ;  for  they  were  not  differed  to  ufe 
canes  without  devices.  With  regard  to  their  policy, 
Herodotus  thinks  that  their  bed  law  was  one  which  the 
Keneti,  an  Illyrian  people,  likewife  obferved  in  every 
town  and  village.  When  the  girls  were  marriageable, 
they  were  ordered  to  meet  in  a  certain  place,  where  the 
young  men  likewife  adembled.  They  were  then  fold  by 
the  public  crier  ;  but  he  fird  fold  the  mod  beautiful  one. 
When  he  had  fold  her  at  an  immenfe  price,  he  put  up 
others  to  (ale,  according  to  their  degrees  of  beauty.  The 
rich  Babylonians  were  emulous  to  carry  off  the  dned  wo¬ 
men,  who  were  fold  to  the  highed  bidders.  But,  as  the 
young  men  who  were  poor  could  not  al’pire  to  have  fine 
women,  they  were  content  to  take  the  uglied  with  the 
money  which  was  given  them  :  for,  when  the  crier  had 
fold  the  handfomeft,  he  ordered  the  uglied  of  all  the  wo¬ 
men  to  be  brought  ;  and  alked,  if  any  one  was  willing 
to  take  her  with  a  fmall  fum  of  money.  Thus  (lie  be¬ 
came  the  wife  of  him  who  was  mod  eafdy-fatisfied  ;  and 
thus  the  fined  women  were  fold  ,  and  from  the  money 
which  they  brought,  fmall  fortunes  were  given  to  the 
uglied,  and  to  thofe  who  had  any  bodily  infirmity.  A 
father  could  not  marry  his  daughter  as  he  pleafed  ;  nor 
was  he  who  bought  her  allowed  to  take  her  home,  with¬ 
out  giving  fecurity  that  he  would  marry  her.  But,  after 
the  iale,  if  the  parties  were  not  agreeable  to  each  other, 
the  law  enjoined  that  the  purchafe-money  fliould  be  re- 
dored.  The  inhabitants  of  any  of  their  towns  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  marry  wives  at  thefe  auctions;  Such  were  the 
early  cudoins  of  the  Babylonians.  But  they  afterwards 
made  a  law,  which  prohibited  the  inhabitants  of  different 
towns  to  intermarry,  and  by  which  hu (bands  were  punidi- 
ed  for  treating  their  wives  ill.  When  they  had  become 
poor  by  the  ruin  of  their  metropolis,  fathers  ufed  to  prof- 
titute  their  daughters  for  gain.  There  was  a  feniible  cn I- 
tom  among' the  Babylonians  worthy  to  be  related.  They 
brought  their  fick  into  the  forum,  to  confult  thofe  who 
palled  on  their  difeafes;  for  they  had  no  phyficians.  They 
alked  thofe  who  approached  the  fick,  if  they  ever  had  the 
fame  dillemper  ?  if  they  knew  any  one  who  had  it  r  and 
how  he  was  cured  ?  Hence,  in  this  country,  every  one 
who  law  a  lick  perfon  was  obliged  to  go  to  him,  and  in¬ 
quire  into  his  dillemper.  They  embalmed  their  dead  with 
honey  ;  and  their  mourning  was  like  that  of  tire  Egyptians. 

“  There  were  three  Babylonian  tribes,  who  lived  only 
upon  filh,  and  who  prepared  them  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  :  they  dried  them  in  the  fun,  and  then  beat  them  in  a 
mortar  to  a  kind  of  flour,  which,  after  they  had  lifted 
through  linen,  they  baked  in  rolls.  The  Babylonians  at 
ffr.ft  worlhipped  only  the  fun  and  the  moon  ;  but  they  foon 
multiplied  their  divinities.  They  deified  Baal,  Bel,  or 
Belus,  one  of  their  kings,  and  Merodach-Baladan.  They 
alfo  worlhipped  Venus,  under  the  name  of  Myliita.  She 
and  Belus  were  the  principal  deities  of  the  Babylonians. 
-  They  counted  their  day  from  fun-rife  to  fun-rife.  They 
folemnized  five  days  of  the  year  with  great  magnificence, 
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and  almoll  the  fame  ceremonies  with  which  the  Romanf 
celebrated  their  Saturnalia. 

“  The  Babylonians  were  very  mu.ch  addicled  to  judicial 
adrology.  Their  priells,  who  openly  profefled  that  art, 
were  obliged  to  commit  to  writing  all  the  events  of  the 
lives  of  their  illuftrious  men  ;  and  on  a  comparifon  be¬ 
tween  thofe  events  and  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
the  principles  of  their  art  were  founded.  They  aliened 
that  fome  of  their  books,  in  which  their  hiftorical  tranf- 
aftions  and  revolutions  were  accurately  compared  with 
the  courfes-of  the  (lars,  were  thou  fand.s  of  years  old.  This 
aflertion  of  their  judicial  astrologers  we  may  perhaps  dif- 
pute  ;  but  that  their  adronomers  had  made  a  long  feries 
of  obiervatjons,  is  inconteftably  true.  It  is  certain  that 
fome  of  thole  obfervations  were  extant  in  the  days  of  Arif- 
totle,  and  that  they  were  older  than  the  empire  of  the  Ba¬ 
bylonians,” 

B ABYLO'NIAN,  BabYlonius,  is  ufed  in  fome  an¬ 
cient-writers  for  an  afirologer,  or  any  thing  related  to  afiro- 
logy.  Hence  Babylonia  cur  a,  the  art  of  calling  nativities  ; 
and  numcri  Babylonii,  the  computation  of  adrologers. 

BABYLO'NICA  TEX'TA,  a  rich  fort  of  weaving, 
denominated  from  the  city  of  Babylon,  where  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  interweaving  divers  colours  in  their  hangings  fird 
obtained.  Hence  alfo  Baby  Ionic  garments,  Babylonic 
lkins,  Babylonic  carpets,  h  011  lings,  &c.  Baby/onica  folana, 
coverings  laid  over  couches,  &c.  painted  with  gold,  pur¬ 
ple,  and  other  colours. 

BABYLO'NICS,  Babylonica,  in  natural  hillory,  a 
fragment  of  the  ancient  hillory  of  the  world,  ending  at 
267  years  before  Chrifl ;  and  compofed  by  Berofus,  a  pried 
of  Babylon,  about  the  time  of  Alexander.  Babylonics 
are  fometimes  alfo  cited  in  ancient  writers  by  the  title  of 
C/ialdaics.  The  Babylonics  were  very  confonant  with  Scrip¬ 
ture,  as  Jofephus  and  the  ancient  Chrillian  chronologers 
affure;  whence  the  author  is  ufually  fuppofed  to  have  con- 
fulted  the  Jewilh  writers.  Berofus  fpeaks  of  an  univer- 
fal  deluge,  an  ark,  &c.  He  reckons  ten  generations  be¬ 
tween  the  firll  man  and  the  deluge  ;  and  marks  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  leveral  generations  by  Jaroi,  or  periods  of  223 
lunar  months  ;.  which,  reduced  to  years,  differ  not  much 
from  t he  chronology  of  Mofes.  The  Babylonics  confided 
of  three  books,  including  the  hiflory  of  the  ancient  Baby¬ 
lonians,  Medes,  &c.  But  only  a  few  imperfect  extracts 
are  now  remaining  of  the  work  ;  prelerved  chiefly  by  Jo¬ 
fephus  and  Syncellus,  where  all  the  palfages  or  citations 
of  ancient  authors  out  of  Berofus  are  collected  with  great 
exactnefs.  Annins  of  Viterbo,  to  fupply  the  1 0 fs,  forged 
a  complete  Berofus  out  of  his  o»  n  head.  The  world  has 
not  thanked  him  for  the  impodure. 

B  ABYROUS'SA,_/i  in  zoology.  See  Sus. 

BAC,/.  in  navigation,  a  praam,  or  ferry-boat. 

BA'CA,  or  Baja,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  New 
Navarre,  forty-five  miles  nerth-ead  of  Cinaloa. 

Baca.  See  Baza. 

BA'CACUM,  anciently  a  town  of  the  Nervii  in  Gallia 
Belgiea;  now  Bavay,  in  Hainault. 

BACADU'CHI,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  New 
Navarre,  240  miles  north  of  Cinaloa. 

BACAI'M,  or  BA9AIM,  a  town  in  the  ifland  of  Salfete, 
near  the  coaft  of  Concan,  in  Alia,  of  which  the  Portu- 
guefe  were  a  long  time  in  podellion,  but  were  driven  away 
by  ihe  Mahrattas. 

BAG  AM,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  New  Navarre, 
163  miles  north-wed  of  Cinaloa. 

BA'CANON,/  The  feed  of  rape  or  cabbage. 

BACANO'RA,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  New 
Navarre,  230  miles  fouth  of  Cafa  Grand. 

BACAN'TIBI,/-  [the  word  feems  formed  by  corrup¬ 
tion  from  vacantivi.~\  In  eccleliadical  antiquity,  wandering 
clerks,  who  drolled  from  church  to  church. 

BACA'PA,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  New  Navarre, 
120  miles  fouth- wed  of  Cafa  Grand. 

BACARA'CH,  or  Baccarac,  a  town  of  Germany 
in  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  the  Lower  Palati- 
3  nate. 
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'nate,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  called  Voitiberg.  It  is 
fuppofed  to  have  its  name  corrupted  from  Bacchi  ara,  the 
altar  of  Bacchus.  The  wine  produced  in  its  neighbourhood 
lias  been  always  in  great  requeft.  Baccharach  was  fo  com¬ 
pletely  pillaged  by  the  troops  of  Louis  XIV.  in  1689,  that 
the  French  commander,  the  night  before  he  left  the  town, 
had  nothing  to  lleep  on  but  draw,  which  was  next  day 
employed  to  burn  it  down  :  forty-eight  miles  north  of  Deux 
Pouts,  twenty- three  fouth  of  Coblentz,  and  ten  north- 
weft  of  Bingen.  Lat.  50.  2.  N.  Ion.  9.  5.  E.  Ferro. 

BA'CARAT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Meurte,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftri£t  of 
Luneville,  four  leagues  fouth-eaft  of  Lunevilie. 

BACAR'DO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  (late  of  Genoa, 
eight  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Vintimiglia. 

BAC'CA,  or  Berry,  f.  [Blanchard  derives  it  from 
Bacchus,  the  inventor  of  wine,  which  is  produced  from  the 
berry  of  the  vine  ;  but  it  feems  to  be  from  n23  baccak, 
Keb.]  In  botany,  is  tiled  to  fignify  fuch  fruits  as  confift  of 
a  pericarpium  full  of  juice  and  feeds,  without  any  valves. 

B ACCALA'RIA.y’.  In  middle-age  writers,  denotes  a 
kind  of  country-farms,  confiding  of  feveral  manfes.  Bac- 
calaria  dominicaria,  or  indominicata ,  was  more  particularly 
tiled  for  a  farm  belonging  to  the  lord,  and  kept  in  his  own 
]i(\nds 

B  ACC ALAU'REUS,  f.  [of  hacca  laarea ,  Lat.  a  bay- 
berry,  becaule  anciently  they  tiled  to  have  their  heads 
adorned  with  a  garland  of  bayberries.  ]  A  bachelor  in  the 
u  niverlity. 

BAC'CATED,  adj.  [ baccatus ,  Lat.]  Befet  with  pearls; 
having  many  berries. 

BAC'CHyE,/i  In  antiquity,  the  priedefiesof  Bacchus, 
who  celebrated  the  orgia  or  myfteries  of  that  god,  called 
alfo  bacchantes,  baff'arides,  and  thyades.  The  word  was  alfo 
ufed  for  the  ivy  crowns  or  garlands  worn  by  the  prieits  of 
Bacchus  in  offering  facrifices  to  him. 

B ACCFI AN A'LI AN,  /.  [from  bacchanalia ,  Lat.]  A 
riotous  perfon  ;  a  drunkard. 

B  AC'CH  AN ALS,  f.  Leads  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Bacchus  by  the  ancients.  The  two  mod  remarkable  were 
called  the  greater  and  lejfcr.  The  latter,  called  lencca,  from 
a  word  fignifying  a  *  wine-prefs,’  were  held  in  the  open 
fields  about  autumn  ;.  the  greater,  called  Dionyfa,  from 
one  of  the  names  of  Bacchus,  were  celebrated  in  the  city, 
about  the  fpring-time.  Both  thefe  feafts  were  accompa¬ 
nied  with  games,  fpe£tacles,  and  theatrical  reprefentations  ; 
and  it  was  at  this  time  the  poets  contended  for  the  prize 
of  poetry.  Thofe  who  were  initiated  into  the  celebration 
of  thefe  feafts,  repre  Tented,  fome  Silenus ;  others  Pan; 
others  Satyrs;  and  in  this  manner  appeared  in  public, 
night  and  day,  counterfeiting  drunkennefs,  dancing  ob- 
fcenely,  and  committing  all  kinds  of  licentioufnefs  and  de¬ 
bauchery.  See  the  article  Bacchus. 

BAOCHAN'TES,  thofe  women  who  followed  Bacchus, 
in  his  conqueds  of  the  Indies,  and  who  made  great  accla¬ 
mations  every  where  to  publifli  his  vidlories.  During 
the  ceremony  of  the  Bacchanals  and  the  orgies,  they  ran 
about  clad  in  (kins  of  tigers,  with  their  hair  loofe,  and 
with  torches  and  flambeaux  in  their  hands,  making  fright¬ 
ful  cries.  Euripides. 

B  ACCH  A'R1S,_/1  [from  Bacchus.]  Plough¬ 

man’s  Spikenard.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  fyn- 
genefia,  order  polygamia  fuperflua,  natural  order  of  (com- 
pofitas)  compound  flowers,  divifion  the  third,  difeoidete. 
The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  common  cylindric, 
imbricate  ;  feales  linear,  acute.  Corolla  :  compound 
equal  ;  corollules  hermaphrodite  and  female  mixed  ;  pro¬ 
per,  to  the  hermaphrodite,  funnel-form,  five-cleft ;  to 
the  females,  fcarcely  apparent,  almod  none.  Stamina  : 
filaments  five,  capillary,  very  fmall ;  anthers  cylindric, 
tubular.  Piftillum  :  germ  ovate  ;  flyle  filiform,  the  length 
of  the  flower  ;  fligma  bifid.  Pericarpium  :  none  ;  calyx 
unchanged.  Seeds  folitary,  very  fhort,  oblong;  down 
finiple.  Receptaculutu  :  naked.  The  down  in  fome  fpe- 
cies  is  very  long;  in  others  fcarcely  exceeding  the  calyx. 
Vol.  II.  No.  91. 
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■—EJfential  CharaEler.  Calyx  imbricate,  cylindric  ;  florets 
female  mixed  with  hermaphrodites;  down  Ample  ;  recep¬ 
tacle  naked. 

Species.  1.  Bacchatis  ivtefolia,  or  Peruvian  plough¬ 
man’s  fpikenatd  :  leaves  lanceolate,  longitudinally  tooth- 
ferrate.  This  grows  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet.  The 
female  florets  with  a  trifid  corolla  are  very  abundant ;  the 
hermaphrodites  of  the  difk  are  few  and  five-cleft.  Seeds 
fmall,  ovate-oblong,  flatted  a  little;  down  twice  as  long  as 
the  feed,  fcarcely  toothed.  Native  of  America.  It  was  cul¬ 
tivated  in  1696,  in  the  botanic  garden  atChelfea;  and 
flowers  in  July  and  Attguft. 

2.  Baccharis  neriifolia,  or  oleander-leaved  ploughman’s 
fpikenard  :  leaves  lanceolate,  ferrate  in  the  upper  part 
with  one  or  two  toothlets.  This  has  a  foft  flirubby  flalk, 
which  rifes  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  putting  out 
fide  branches  toward  the  top.  I.eaves  (lift',  having  a  few 
indentures  toward  their  top,  and  placed  without  order. 
The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  extremity  of  the  brandies 
in  a  clofe  fpike  ;  they  make  little  appearance,  being  of  an 
herbaceous  colour,  and  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in 
England.  Linnaeus  fays,  that  it  grows  to  twice  the  height 
of  a  man  in  our  gardens  ;  that  the  ftetn  is  rugged  .and  up¬ 
right,  with  patulous  branches ;  that  the  brandies  of  the 
prefent  and  pall  year  are  leafy,  but  that  the  reft  are  naked, 
ftreaked,  and  irregular,  from  the  fears  of  fallen  leaves  ; 
that  thefe  are  narrow,  acuminate  to  both  ends,  ending  in 
the  petioles,  and  bent  down  at  the  edge. 

3.  Baccharis  arborea  :  leaves  eliptic-lanceolate,  quite 
entire,  naked,  petioled.  Height  three  feet,  trunk  the 
thicknefs  of  the  human  arm,  and  the  largeft  of  the  genus. 
Leaves  a  hand-breadth  long,  and  half  as  wide.  Obferved 
in  woods,  on  the  illand  of  Johanna,  by  Koenig. 

4.  Baccharis  halimifolia,  or  fea-pm  flane-leaved  plough¬ 
man’s  fpikenard,  or  grounfel  tree  :  leaves  obovate,  emar- 
ginate-crenate  in  the  upper  part.  This  is  an  herbaceous 
kind  of  fhrub,  fix,  feven,  or  eight,  feet  high.  Leaves  many, 
like  thofe  of  goofefoot,  but  differ,  irregularly  fet  on  the 
branches.  Flowers  crowded,  naked,  at  the  end  of  the 
twigs.  Thefe  are  not  very  beautiful,  but  the  leaves  con¬ 
tinuing  green  through  the  year,  has  occafioned  this  fhrub 
fo  be  admitted  into  many  curious  gardens.  It  is  a  native 
of  Virginia  and  other  parts  of  North  America;  and  flowers 
in  OHober.  It  was  cultivated  in  1688,  by  bifhop  Compton. 

5.  Baccharis Diofcoridis:  leaves  broad-lanceolate,  tooth¬ 
ed,  feflile,  ftipuled.  Stems  fhrubby,  fix  feet  high,  weak,  a 
little  hairy,  much  branching,  luxuriant.  It  is  wrongly 
named  baccaris  of  Diofcorides.  Loureiro  deferibes  Hie 
ftem  as  five  feet  high,  upright  and  round,  with  many 
weak  brandies  ;  the  leaves  as  dark-green,  fmooth  aroma¬ 
tic,  ftipuled  ;  the  flowers  many,  yellow,  on  terminating 
corymbs. 

6.  Baccharis  Indica  :  leaves  obovate,  toothletted,  peti¬ 
oled.  Native  of  Ceyion  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

7.  Baccharis  Brafiliana  :  leaves  obovate,  entire,  fcab- 
rotis,  feflile;  veined  underneath.  Native  of  Brafil. 

8.  Baccharis  foetida:  leaves  lanceolate,  ferrate-toothed; 
corymbs  leafy.  This  rifes  witli  a  woody  ftem  fix  or  feven 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  long,  hoary  oil  their. under  fide, 
and  have  a  difagreeable  feent  when  handled.  The  ftems 
are  terminated  by  loofe  corymbs  of  flowers,  which,  ap¬ 
pearing  late  in  autumn,  are  not  followed  by  feeds  in  this 
country.  It  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  and  fome  other  parts 
of  North  America. 

9.  Baccharis  Chinenfis  :  leaves  lanceolate,  quite  entire, 
tomentofe  beneath,  petioled;  peduncles  many-  flowered,  - 
axillary.  This  is  an  underllirub,  three  feet  high,  upright, 
Ample,  round.  Leaves  alternate,  on  fliort  petioles.  Flow¬ 
ers  yellow,  oblong.  Native  of  China,  near  Canton. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  firft  fpecies  is  a  manage¬ 
able  fhrub.  It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  planned 
in  a  fliady  border,  during  any  of  the  fummer  months  ;  or 
by  feeds,  fownon  a  common  border  in  the  fpring.  Thefe 
feeds  ripen  well  in  this  country  ;  and,  if  permitted  to 
fcatter  on' the  ground,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  follow- 
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ing  fpring.  If  is  pretty  hardy,  and  will  live  abroad  in 
mild  winters,  if  planted  in  a  warm  filiation  ;  but  it  is  ufu- 
ally  kept  in  the  greenhoiife,  and  placed  abroad  in  fummer  j 
it  requires  much  water  in  warm  weather.  The  fecond 
fort  is  difficult  to  propagate,  for  tjie  cuttings  with  great 
difficulty  take  root  ;  and  it  is  very  rare, to  find  (hoots  near 
the  root  to  lay  down,  fo  tlfaf  in  Holland  they  laydown 
the  entire  head  of  young  plants,  Hitting  the  (mailer 
branches  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  nrabtifed  for  carnations, 
laying  them  into  the  ground  and  forking  each  down  to 
prevent  their  riling  ;  thefe,  when  duly  watered,  put  out 
roots  in  one  year,  when  they  may  be  taken  off,  and  plant¬ 
ed  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  placed  in  the 
(hade  till  they  have  taken  new  root;  after  which  they  may 
be  placed  in  a  (heltered  fituation  in  fnmmer,  but  in  win¬ 
ter  in  a  green-houfe.  The  fourth  and  eighth  fort  may  be 
propagated  by  cuttings,  which  (hould  be  planted  in  April 
or  May,  upon  a  ffiady  border,  and  duly  watered  in  dry 
weather,  until  they  have  taken  root ;  and,  at  Michaelmas, 
they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  where  they  are  to  remain  ; 
this  will  live  in  the  open  air,  and  never  is  injured  by  the 
Cold  of  our  ordinary  winters,  but  fevere  froft  will  fome- 
times  deftroy  it.  The  other  forts  are  more  tender,  and 
moftly  require  the  protection  of  a  ftove,  but  are  little 
known  in  this  country.  See  Athanasia,  Chrysocoma, 
and  Cony z a. 

BACCH AROI'DES,  f.  in  botany.  See  Conyza. 

BAC'CHI,y.  in  mechanics,  a  kind  of  ancient  machines, 
in  form  of  goats,  ufed  by  Jupiter,  in  his  wars  againft.  the 
giants.  Rudbeck  defcribes  two  kinds  of  bacchi,  one  made 
like  the  battering-ram,  wherewith  Jupiter  demolifhed  the 
enemy’s  fortifications  ;  the  other  contrived  to  call  fire  out 
of  fortified  places,  from  whence  the  Greeks  are  conjec¬ 
tured  to  have  framed  their  idea  of  chimera. 

BAC'CHIA,  f  [from  /3csk%o?,  wine,  becaufe  it  com¬ 
monly  proceeds  from  hard  drinking  and  intemperance.] 
The  gutta  rofacea,  or  fiery  pimples  difperfed  about  the 
face  and  nofe. 

BACCHI'AD/E,  a  Corinthian  family,  who  affirmed 
they  were  defcended  from  Bacchia,  the  daughter  of  Bac¬ 
chus.  They  were  banitlied,  and  went  to  fettle  in  Sicily. 
Ovid. 

BAC'CHIC,y  fomething  relating  to  the  ceremonies  of 
Bacchus.  The  celebrated  intaglio ,  called  Michael  An¬ 
gelo’s  ring,  is  a  reprefentation  of  a  bacchic  feaft. 

Bacchic  Song,^.  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a  chanjon  a 
boire,  or  compofition  to  infpire  jollity.  But  in  a  more  pro¬ 
per  fenfe,  it  is  retrained  to  a  dithyrambic  ode  or  hymn. 

BACCHI'NI  (Benediift),  a  Benediftine  monk,  and  one 
of  the  moll  learned  men  of  his  time,  was  bom  at  Borgo 
San  Domino  in  1651;  and  wrote  a  number  of  books  in 
Latin  and  Italian,  the  moll  confiderable  of  which  is  a  Li¬ 
terary  Journal.  He  died  at  Bologna  in  1721,  aged  70. 

BAC'CHIUS,  a  follower  of  Ariftoxenus,  fuppofed  by 
Fabricius  to  have  been  tutor  to  the  emperor  Marcus  An¬ 
toninus,  and  confequently  to  have  lived  about  A.  C.  140. 
He  wrote  in  Greek  a  thort  introduction  to  mafic,  in  dia¬ 
logue,  which,  with  a  Latin  tranflation  thereof,  Meibomius 
has  publifhed. 

Bacchic  s,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  kind  of  foot  compofed 
of  a  thort  fyllable  and  two  long  ones;  as  the  word  avarl. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  god  Bacchus,  becaufe  it  fre¬ 
quently  entered  into  the  hymns  compofed  in  honour  of 
him.  The  Romans  called  it  cenotrius ,  tripodius,  fallans. 

B  AC'CHUS,  [Baz^,  from  ros  to  vociferate,  Heb  ] 
In  the  heathen  mythology,  the  foil  of  Jupiter  and  Semele, 
whole  birth  is  related  in  the  following  manner  :  Juno,  al¬ 
ways  enraged  againft  the  concubines  of  Jupiter,  in  order 
to  be  revenged,  counfelled  Semele,  in  the  ffiape  of  an  old 
woman,  to  require  of  Jupiter,  by  an  inviolable  oath,  to 
grant  her  a  favour  ;  and  then  to  afk  him  to  come  to  her  in 
the  majefty  of  a  god,  as  he  careffied  Juno.  Semele  ob¬ 
tained  her  requetl,  and  would  not  give  it  up,  though 
warned  that  the  thould  be  burnt  alive,  as  her  mortal  na¬ 
ture  could  not  endure  the  embraces  of  the  god  of  thunder. 
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But,  however,  for  fear  that  Bacchps,  of  whom  (he  was 
then  big  with  child,  might  be  burned  with  her,  Jupiter 
opened  his  thigh,  and  put  him  therein,  where  lie  conti¬ 
nued  till  his  mother’s  time  was  accomphffied  :  after  birth 
he  was  privately  put  into  the  hands  of  Ino  his  aunt,  who 
was  to  take  care  of  him  with  the  affitlance  of  theTiyades, 
the  Flora;,  and  the  nymphs  of  Nyfa.  When  lie  was  grown 
up,  he  conquered  the  Indies  ;  from  whence  he  patled  into 
.Egypt,  where  he  taught  lnitbandry  to  the  inhabitants, 
planted  the  firft  vine,  and  was  lienee  adored  as  the  god  of 
wine.  He  punitlied  Pentheus  feverely,  becaufe  he.oppofed 
his  folemnities.  He  triumphed  over  all  his  enemies,  and 
overcame  all  dangers  to  which  the  perfecution  of  Juno  con¬ 
tinually  expofed  him  ;  for  the  refentments  of  that  goddefs 
did  not  only  extend  to  the  concubines  of  Jupiter,  but  alto 
to  their  children.  Bacchus  transformed  himlelf  into  a 
lion  to  devour  the  giants,  who  attempted  to  fcale  heaven, 
and  was  looked  upon,  next  to  Jupiter,  as  the  mod  pow¬ 
erful  of  the  gods.  He  was  fometimes  reprefented  with 
horns  on  his  head,  becaufe,  when  he  travelled,  he  was 
always  clothed  in  the  lkin  of  a  goat,  an  animal  which 
they  facrifice  to  him.  Sdmetimes  lie  is  painted  fitting  on 
a  tun  ;  fometimes  on  a  car,  drawn  by  tigers,  lynxes,  or 
panthers;  likevvife  often  holding  a  cup  in  one  hand,  and 
in  the  other  a  thyrfis,  that  is,  a  fpear  wrapped  about  with 
ivy  or  bay  leaves. 

Bacchus  is  feldom  named  in  modern  times  but  as  a  fen- 
fual  encourager  of  featl  and  jollity  ;  but  he  was  regarded 
in  a  more  refpedtable  light  by  the  ancients,  who  vvor- 
(liipped  him  in  different  countries  under  the  following  ap¬ 
pellations  :  in  Egypt,  he  was  called  Ofiris ;  in  Myfia,  Fa - 
naces ;  in  India,  Dionyfius  ;  Liber ,  throughout  the  Roman 
dominions;  Adoneus,  in  Arabia;  and  Pentheus,  by  the  L11- 
canians.  Mythologifts  furnitli  reafons  for  all  thefe  diffe- 
rent  names  given  to  the  fame  god  ;  which  may  be  feen  in 
the  fecond  volume  of  Banier’s  Mythology. 

It  is  natural  to  ftippofe  that  the  Greeks. and  Romans,  as 
ufual,  beftowed  upon  the  Bacchus  which  they  w'orfliipped 
the  feveral  actions  and  attributes  of  the  many  divinities 
known  by  that  name,  and  by  other  equivalent  denomina¬ 
tions  in  different  countries.  However,  antiquity  hath  only 
diflinguithed  two  gods  under  the  title* of  Bacchus-,  viz. 
the  fon  of  Ammon,  and  the  fame  as  Ofiris  ;  and  the  fon 
of  Jupiter  and  Semele,  above-mentioned.  Diodorus  Si¬ 
culus  tells  us,  that  Orpheus  firft  deified  the  fon  of  Semele 
by  the  name  of  Bacchus,  and  appointed  his  ceremonies  in 
Greece,  in  order  to  render  the  family  of  Cadmus,  the 
grandfather  of  the  Grecian  Bacchus,  illtifirious. 

The  great  Bacchus,  according  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
flourithed  but  one  generation  before  the  Argonautic  ex¬ 
pedition.  This  Bacchus,  fays  Herrnippus,  was  potent  at 
lea,  conquered  eafiward  as  far  as  India,  returned  in  tri¬ 
umph,  brought  his  army  over  the  Flellefpont,  conquered 
Thrace,  and  left  mufic,  dancing,  and  poetry,  there.  And, 
according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  it  was  the  ton  of  Semele 
who  invented  farces  and  theatres,  and  who  firft  eftabliftied 
a  mulic-fchool,  exempting  from  all  military  functions  fitch 
muficians  as  difeovered  great  abilities  in  their  art  ;  on 
which  account,  fays  the  fame  author,  muficians  formed 
into  companies  have  fince  irequently  enjoyed  great  privi¬ 
leges.  Dr.  Burney  obterves,  that  the  dithyrambics  which 
gave  birth  to  dramatic  reprefentations  are  as  ancient  as 
the  worffiip  of  Bacchus  in  Greece  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  the  ceremonies  of  his  myfteries  gave  rife  to  the 
pomp  and  illutions.  of  the  theatre.  Many  of  the  moil 
fplendid  exhibitions  upon  the  ftage  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  people  of  Athens  and  Rome,  being  performed  upon 
the  fefiivals  of  Bacchus,  gave  occafion  to  the  calling  all 
thofe  that  were  employed  in  them,  whether  for  tinging, 
dancing,  or  reciting ,  fervants  of  Bacchus. 

Paufanias,  in  his  Attics,  fpeaks  of  a  place  at  Athens 
confecrated  to  Bacchus  the Jmger-,  thus  named,  he  fays,  for 
the  fame  realon  as  Apollo  is  called  the  chief  and  conduFlor 
of  the  mutes.  Whence  it  thould  feem  that  Bacchus  was 
regarded  by  the  Athenians  not  only  as  the  god  of  vyine, 

but 
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but  of  fong ;  and  it  nmft  be  owned,  that  his  followers,  In 
their  cups,  have  been  much  inclined  to  Tinging  ever  fince. 
Indeed  we  are  certain,  that  in  none  of  the  orgies,  procef- 
fions,  triumphs,  and  feftivals,  inftituted  by  the  ancients  to 
the  honour  and  memory  of  tins  prince  of  bom  vivans ,  mu. 
fic  was  forgotten,,  as  may  be  hill  gathered  from  ancient 
fculpture,  where  we  find  not  only  that-  mulicians,  male 
and  female,  regaled  him  with  the  lyre,'  the  flute,  and  with 
fong  ;  but  that,  he  was'accompanied  by  fawns  and  fatyrs 
playing  upon  timbrels,  cymbals,  bagpipes,  and  horns  : 
thefe  Suidas  calls  his  minftrels  ;  and  Strabo  gives  them 
the  appellations  of  Baccki,  Silent,  Satyr i,  Bacc/ue,  Lena, 
Thyce,  Mamiilonts,  Naiades,  Nymph  a,  and  Tityri.  Thele 
reprefentations  have  furniflied  fubjedts  for  the  fineft  re¬ 
mains  of  ancient  fculpture  ;  and  t  lie  molt  voluptuous  paf- 
fages  of  ancient  poetry  are  defcriptions  of  the  orgies  and 
feltivyls  of  Bacchus. 

BACCHYLI'DES,  a  famous  Greek  poet,  was  the 
nephew  of  Simonides,  and  the  cotemporary  and  rival  of 
Pindar.  Both  fling  the  victories  of  Hiero  at  the  public, 
games.  Belides  odes  to  athletic  viCtors,  he  was  author  of 
hove  Verfes,  Profodies,  Dithyrambics,  Hymns,  Pieans, 
Hyporchem.es,  Parthenia,  or  longs  to  be.  fung  by  a  chorus 
of  virgins  at  feftivals,  The  chronology  of  Eulebius  pla¬ 
ces  ijie  birth  of  Bacchylides  in  the  S2d  Olympiad,  about 
450  ’years  before  Chrilt. 

BACCI.'FEROUS,  adj.  [from  bacca,  a  berry,  and  Jero, 
to  bear,  Lat.]  Berry-bearing'. — B'accifeious  trees  are  of 
four  kinds :  i.  Such  as  bear  a  caliculafe  or  naked  berry  ; 
the  flower  and  calyx  falling  off  together,  and  leaving,  the 
berry  bare  ;  as  the  faflafras  trees-.  2.  Such  as  have  naked 
monofperntous  fruit,  that  is,  containing  in  it  only  one 
feed  ;  as  the  arbutes.  3.  Such  as  have  but  polyfpermous 
fruit,  that  is,  containing  two  or  more  kernels  or  feeds 
within  it ;  as  the  jefmintim,  liguftrum.  4.  Such  as  have 
their  fruit  compofed  of  many  acini,  or  round  foft  balls 
fet  clofe  together  like  a  bunch  of  grapes  ;  as  the  uva  ma¬ 
rina.  Ray. 

.  B  ACCIL'LUM,  J.  [dim.  of  baculus ,  Lat.  a  flick.]  A 
troche  or  fmall  odoriferous  candle,  like  a  little  flick, 
which  is  burnt  to  perfume  the  air,  and  prevent  infection. 

BAC'CIO,  or  Bac'cius  (  Andrew),  a  celebrated  phy- 
fleian  of  the  1 6th  century,  born  at  St.  Elpideo.  He  prac- 
tifed  p hylic  at  Rome  with  great  reputation,  and  was  firft 
phyfician  to  pope  Sixtus  V.  The  mod  fcarCe  and  valua¬ 
ble  of  his  works  are,  1.  De  Thermis.  2.  De  Naturali 
Vinorum  mftoria.  3.  De  Venenis  et  Antidotis.  4.  De 
Gem  mis  ac  Lapidus  Pretiofis. 

Baccio  (Fran.  Bartolomeo), called Bartelemi di S. Marco, 
a  celebrated  hiflory  and  portrait  painter,  was  born  at  Sa- 
vignano,  near  Florence,  in  1469,  and  was  a  difciple  of 
Cofumo  Rofelli  ;  but  his  principal  knowledge  in  the  art 
was  derived  from  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  He  viiited  Rome, 
and  by  the  obfervations  he  made  on  the  antiques,  and  the 
works  of'Raphael,  which  were  then  the  admiration  of  the 
world,  he  was  extremely  improved,  and  manifeftecl  his 
abilities. by  a  picture,. of  St.  Sebattian,  which  he  finifned 
on.  his  return  to  Florence.  It. was- lo. well  defigned,  fo 
beautifully  coloured,  and  had  fo  flrong  an  impreflion  of 
pain  and  agony,  that  it  was  removed  from  the  place  where 
It  was  publicly  feen  (in  the  chapel  of  a  convent),  for  ha¬ 
ving  made  too  flrong  an  impreflion  on  the  imaginations  of 
many  women  who  beheld  it.  He  was  very  laborious,  and 
made  nature  his  perpetual  fludy.  He  is  accounted  the  firft 
inventor  of  that  machine,  called,  a  layman  by  the  artifts, 
and  which  to  this  day  is  in  general  ufe.  Upon  that  he 
placed  his  draperies,  to  obferve  with  greater  exafitnefs 
tbeir  natural  and  more  elegant  folds.  A  capital  picture 
of  the  afeenfion,  by  Baccio,  is  in  the  Florentine  collection. 
H.e  died  in  1517. 

BACCPVOROUS,  adj.  [from  bacca ,  a  berry,  and  voro, 
to  devour,  Lat.]  Devouring  berrids. 

BACH,  or  Bacs,  or  Batch,  or- Batha,  a  town  of 
Lower  Hungary,  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  the  Danube, 
about  four  miles  from  . that  river,  and  twenty  from  the 
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conflux  of  the  Draveand  Danube.  It  was  formerly  more 
confiderable  than  it  now  is,  having  been  the  fee  of  a  bi- 
Ihop,  fuft'ragan  of  Colocza,  but  united  to  that  fee:  it  is 
fifty-two  miles north  of  Belgrade,  arid  106  fouth  of  Buda. 
Lat.  45.33.  N.  Ion.  36. 45.  E.  Ferro. 

BACHA'ASH,  a  fmall  ifland  among  the  weflern  iflandi 
of  Scotland,  near  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  North  Vift. 

BACHELE'RI,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Dordogne,  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diflriCt  of 
Martignac,  four  leagues  north  of  Sarhtt. 

BA'CHE.LOR,  f.  [This  is  a  word  of  very  uncertain 
etymology,  it  not  being  well  known  vvhat  was  its  original 
fenfe.  Junius  derives  it  from  (Jainj \oc,  foolifh  j  Menage, 
from  bas  chevalier,  a  knight  of  the  lowed  rank  ;  Spelman, 
from  baculus,  a  fluff ;  Cujas,  from  buccella,  an  allowance 
of  proVilion.  The  molt  probable  derivation  feems  to  be 
from  bacca  laurus,  the  berry  of  a  laurel  or  bay;  bachelors 
being  young,  are  of  good  hopes,  like  laurels  in  the  berry. 
Dr.  Lawrence  obferved,  that  Menage’s  etymology  is  much 
confirmed  by  the  practice  in  our  univerlities  calling  a  Ba¬ 
chelor,  Sir.  In  Latin,  haccalaureus.~\  A  man  unmarried  : 
Let  finful  bachelors  their  woes  deplore, 

Full  well  they  merit  all  they  feel  and  more.  Pope. 

A  man  w'ho  takes  his  firft  degrees  at  the  univerflty  in  any 
p  rote  (lion.  A  knight  of  the  lovveft  order.  This  is  afenjd 
now  little  ufed. 

The  Roman  cenfors  frequently  inipofed  fines  on  old  ba¬ 
chelors.  Dion  Halicarhuflus  mentions  an  old  conftitution, 
by  Which  all  perfons  of  full  age  were  obliged  fo  marry. 
But  the  1110ft  celebrated  law  of  this  kind,  was  that  made 
under  A-itgufhiS,  called  the  lex  Julia  de  maritandis  ordini- 
bus  ;  by  which  bachelors  were  made  incapable  of  legacies 
or  inheritances  by  will,  unlefs  from  their  near  relations. 
This  brought  many  to  marry,  according  to  Plutarch’s  ob- 
fervation,  not  fo  much  for  the  fake  of  railing  heirs  to  their 
own  eftates,  as  to  make  themfelves  capable  of  .inheriting 
thofe  of  other  men.  The  rabbins  maintain,  that,  by  the 
laws  of  Mofes,  every  body,  except  fome  few  particulars, 
is  obliged  in  confcience  to  marry  at  twenty  years,  of  age  : 
this  makes  one  of  their  613  precepts.  Hence  thofe  maxims 
fo  frequent  among  their  cafuifts,  that  . he  Who  does  not 
take  the  neceflary  meafures  to  leave  heirs  behind  him,  is 
not  a  man,  but  ought  to  be  reputed  a  homicide.  Lycurgus 
was  not  more  favourable:  by.  his  laws,  bachelors  are 
branded  with  infamy,  excluded  from  all  offices  civil  and 
military,  and  even  from  the  (hows  and  public  fports.  At 
certain  feafts  they  were  forced  to  appear,  to  be  expofed  to 
the  public  derifion,  and  led  round  the  market-place.  At 
one  of  their  feafts,  the  women  led  them  in  this  condition 
to  the  altars,  where  they  obliged  them  to  make  amende 
honorable  to  nature,  accompanied  with  a  number  of  blows 
and  laflies,  with  a  rod  at  diferetion.  To  complete  the  af¬ 
front,  they  forced  them  to  fing  certain  longs  compofed  in 
their  own  derifion.  The  Chriftian  religion  js  .more  indul¬ 
gent  to  the  bachelor  ftate  :  the  ancient  church  recom¬ 
mended  it  in  fome  circumflances  as  preferable  to,  and 
more  perfect  than,  the  matrimonial,  in  the  canon  law, 
we  find  injunctions  on  bachelors, whep  arrived  at  puberty, 
either  to  marry  or  to  turn  monks  and  pr.ofefs  chaftity  in 
earneft.  In  England,  there  was  a  tax  on  bachelors,  after 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  12I.  10s.  for  a  duke,  a  common 
perfon  is.  by  7  Will.  III.  1695.  In  Er.glafid,  they  are  at 
prefent  taxed  by  ait  extra-duty  on  fervants. 

B  ache  lo  r  was  a  denomination  anciently  given  to  thofe 
who  had  attained  to  knighthood,  but  had  not  a  number  of 
vaflals  fufficient  to  have  their  banner  carried  before  them 
in  the  field  of  battle  ;  or,  if  they  were  not  of  the-  order  of 
bannerets,  were  not  of  age  to  difplay  their  own  banner,  but 
obliged  to  march  to  batfle  under  another’s  banner.  It  was 
alfo  a  title  given  to  young  cavaliers,  who,  having  made 
their  firft  campaign,  received  the  military  girdle  accord¬ 
ingly.  And  it  ferved-  to  denominate  hint  who  had  over¬ 
come  another  in  a  tournament  the  firft  time  he  ever-en¬ 
gaged.  Knights-bachelors  were  the  -ipoft  ancient,  but  the 
•  £  loweft8 
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lowed.,  order  of  knights  in  England,  known  by  the  name 
of  knights  only.  They  are  flyled  knigkts-bachelors,  either 
as  denoting  their  degree,  quaji  has  chevaliers ;  or,  according 
to  others,  becaufe  this  title  does  not  defcend  to  their  pof- 
terity.  The  cuflom  of  the  ancient  Germans  was  to  give 
their  young  men  a  fhield  and  a  lance  in  the  great  council: 
this  was  equivalent  to  the  tvga  virilis  of  the  Romans.  Be¬ 
fore  this,  they  were  not  permitted  to  bear  arms,  but  were 
accounted  as  part  of  the,  father’s  houfehold  ;  after  it,  as 
part  of  the  public.  Hence  fome  derive  the  ulage  of 
knighting,  which  has  prevailed  all  over  the  weflern  world, 
finceits  reduction  by  colonies,  from  t’nofe  northern  heroes. 
This  title  is  now  conferred  indifcriminately  upon  gownf- 
tnen,  burghers,  phyficians,  Sec.  by  the  king’s  lightly  touch¬ 
ing  the  pe-rfon,  who  is  then  kneeling,  on  the  right  fhoulder 
with  a  drawn  fword,  and  faying,  Rije ,  Sir.  See  the  articles 
Knight,  and  Nobility. 

The  degree  of  bachelor  in  the  univerfities  was  firft  in- 
t'roduced.in  the  thirteenth  century  by  pope  Gregory  IX. 
but  it  remains  dill  unknown  in  Italy.  See  University. 
We  alfo  find  mention  of  bachelors  of  the  church,  baccalarii 
ecclcja.  The  biftiop  with  his  canons  and  baccalarii ,  cum  con- 
Jilio  et  corjenju  omnium  canonicorum J'aorum  et  baccalariorum . 

Bachelors,  in  the  livery  companies  of  London,  are 
thofe  not  yet  admitted  to  the  livery.  Thefe  companies 

Sue  rally  confift  of  a  mailer,  two  wardens,  the  livery,  and 
e  bachelors,  who  are  yet  but  in  expectation  of  dignity  in 
the  company,  and  have  their  function  only  in  attendance 
on  the  mailer  and  wardens.  They  are  alfo  called  yeomen. 

Bachelors,  a  river  of  South  America,  which  runs 
into  a  bay  to  which  it  gives  name,  on  the  north  lide  of 
the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Lat.  53.  38.  N.  Ion.  73.  52.  W. 
Greenwich. 

BA'CHELORSIITP, /.  The  condition  of  a  bachelor  : 
Her  mother,  living  yet,  can  teftify. 

She  was  the  firlt  fruit  of  my  bachelor/hip.  Shakejpeare. 

BA'CHIAN,  one  of  the  Molucca  illands  in  the  Indian 
Sea,  fertile  in  fago,  fruits,  and  all  necefiaries  of  life;  the 
principal  town  is  Sabonga. 

BACH'MUT,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  province  of 
Ekaterinoflav  ;  104  miles  north-'n’orth-weft  of  Azoph,  and 
r  12  ealt  of  Ekaterinollav.  Lat.  48.25.  N.  Ion.  55. 30.  E. 
Ferro. 

B  A'CHO,  a  river  of  North  Wales',  which  runs  into  the 
Severn,  near  Lanidios,  in  Montgomerylhire. 

BA'CHOLKZ,  or  Von'chotsch,  a  town  of  Poland, 
in  the  palatinate  of  Sandomitz  ;  20  miles  fouth  of  Radom. 

BA'CHU,  or  Ba'ku,  ;i  city  of  LShirvan  in  Perfia,  and 
the  bell  haven  in  the  Cafpian  Sea.  It  is  defended  by  a 
double  wall,  ditch,  and  redoubts,  made  by  the  Ruffians 
when  they  were  makers  of  the  place.  It  had  a  fumptutms 
cable,  but  was  reduced  to  a  ruinous  (late  by  the  Ruffians. 
Formerly  it  carried  on  a  confiderable  traffic  in  raw  filk  ; 
but  that  commerce  is  now  given  up.  The  neighbourhood 
of  this  city  produces  naphtha,  brimflone,  rock-falt,  and 
faffron:  Round  it1  are  feveral  very  fleep  craggy  moun¬ 
tains,  on  which  are  ftrong  watch-towers.  Lat.  40.  o.  N. 
Ion.  49.  5.  E. 

BACK,/.  [ bac ,  bcec,  Sax.  bach,  Ger.]  The  hinder  part 
of  the  body,  from  the  neck  to  the  thighs.  The  outer 
part  of  the  hand  when  it  is  fhut ;  oppofed  to  the  palm : 
Methought  love  pitying  me,  when  he  faw  this, 

Gave  me  your  hands,  the  backs  and  palms  to  kifs.  Donne. 
The  outward  part  of  the  body  ;  that  which  requires 
clothes :  oppofed  to  the  belly. — Thofe  who,  by  their  an- 
ceflors,  have  been  fet  free  from  a  confhmt  drudgery  to 
their  backs  and  their  bellies,,  fhould  beflovv  fome  time  on 
their  heads.  Locke. — The  rear:  oppofed  to  the  van. — He 
might  conclude,  that  Walter  would  be  upon  the  king’s 
bach,  as  his  majefly  was  upon  his.  Clarendon. — The  place 
behind. — As  the  voice  goeth  round,  as  well  towards  the 
back  as  towards  the  front  of  him  that  fpeaketh,  fo  does 
the  echo :  for  you  have  many  back  echoes  to  the  place 
where  you  hand.  Bacon, 
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Antheus,  Sergeftus  grave,  Cleanthus  ftrong, 

And  at  their  backs  a  mighty  Trojan  throng.  Drydtn. 
The  part  of  any  thing  out  of  fight. — Trees  fet  upon  the 
backs  of  chimnies  do  ripen  fruit  fboner.  Bacon. — The  thick 
part  of  any  tool,  oppofed  to  the  edge  ;  as,  The  back  of  a 
knife  or  fword  :  whence  backjword,  or  (word,  with  a  back ; 
as,  Bull  dreaded  not  old  Lewis  either  at  backjword,  fingle 
faulchion,  or  cudgel-playing.  Arbuthnot. — To  turn  the 
back  on  one  j  to  forfake  him,  of  negletl  him. — At  the 
hour  of  death,  all  friendfhips  of  the  world  bid  him  adieu, 
and  the  whole  creation  turns  its  back  upon  him.  South.- — • 
To  turn  the  back  ;  to  go  away ;  to  be  not  within  the  reach 
of  taking  cognizance. — His  back  was  no  fooner  turned, 
but  they  returned  to  their  former  rebellion.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

Back,/  in  the  cooperage,  in  the  difbllery,  or  in  the 
brewing,  is  a  large  flat  kind  of  tub  or  veil'd,  wherein  the 
wort  or  liquor  is  put  to  cool,  in  order  to  be  worked  with 
yeaft. 

Back,  or  Dutchman’s  Cap,  one  of  the  fmall  iflands 
of  Scotland,  eleven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Coll. 

Back,  adv.  To  the  place  from  which  one  came. — He 
fent  many  to  feek  the  ftiip  Argo,  threatening  that,  if  they 
brought  not  back  Medea,  they  fhould  fuffer  in  her  ftead.. 
Raleigh. — Backward  ;  as  retreating  from  theprefent  ftation: 
I’ve  been  furpris’d  in  an  unguarded  hour, 

But  mu  ft  not  now  go  back  j  the  love,  that  lay 
Half  fmother’d  in  my  bread,  has  broke  through  all 
Its  weak  reftraints.  Addifon. 

Behind  ;  not  coming  forward. — I  thought  to  promote  thee 
unto  great  honour;  but  lo  the  Lord  hath  kept  thee  back 
from  honour.  Numb,  xxiv,  1 1. — Towards  things  pad. — I 
had  always  a  curioiity  to  look  back  unto  the  fources  of 
things,  and  to  view  in  my  mind  the  beginning  and  pro- 
grefs  of  a  riling  worid.  Burnet. — Again;  in  return  : 

The  lady’s  mad;  yet,  if ’twere  fo, 

She  could  not  fway  her  houfe,  command  her  followers, 
Take  and  give  back  affairs,  and  their  difpatch, 

With  fuch  a  fmooth,  difereet,  and  liable,  bearing.  Shakejp. 
Again  ;  a  fecond  time. — The  epiftles  being  written  from 
ladies  forfaken  by  their  lovers,  many  thoughts  came  back 
irpoivus  in  divers  letters.  Dryden. 

To  Back;  v.  a.  To  mount  on  the  back  of  a  horfe.  To 
break  a  horfe ;  to  train  him  to  bear  upon  his  back  : 

Direct  us  how  to  back  the  winged  horfe; 

Favour  his  flight,  and  moderate  his  courfe.  Rofcommon. 
To  place  upon  the  back  : 

As  1  flept,  methought 
Great  Jupiter,  upon  his  eagle  back’d, 

Appear’d  to  me.  Shakejpeare. 

To  maintain  ;  to  ftrengthen  ;  to  fupport ;  to  defend  : 

Belike  he  means, 

Back’d  by  the  pow’r  of  Warwick,  that  falfe  peer, 

T’  afpire  unto  the  crown.  Shakejpeare. 

To  juftify  ;  to  fupport. — The  patrons  of  the  ternary  num¬ 
ber  of  principles,  and  thofe  that  would  have  five  elements, 
endeavour  to  back  their  experiments  with  a  fpecious  rea- 
fon.  Boyle. — To  fecond  : 

Factious,  and  fav’ring  this  or  t’  other  fide, 

Their  wagers  back  their  wifhes.  Dryden. 

“  What  is  got  over  the  devil’s  back ,  is  fpent  under  his 
belly.” — .The  French  fay,.  Cc  qui  vient  par  le Jute ,  s’en  re¬ 
tour  ne  par  le  tambour  :  ‘  What  is  got  by  the  flute, :  goes  by 
the  drum  or,  ‘  Lightly  come,  lightly  go.’  The  Italians 
fay,  Bene  malamehte  acquijlati  von  Janno  pro  ;  ‘  Ill  gotten 
goods  never  thrive.’  And  fo  the  French,  Le  Lien  mal 
acquis,  s’en  va  comme  il  ejl  venu.  Thefe  proverbs  explain 
one  another. 

B ACK-BE'REND,./  [Sax.  bearing  upon  the  back.] 
In  law,  is  where  the  thief  is  apprehended  with  the  things 
ftolen  in  his  pofleffiou,  bearing  them  in  a  fardel  at  his 
back;  which  was  alfo  called  being  taken  with  the  mainour, 

as 
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as  having  the  goods  in  his  hand,  z  Inf.  iSS.  It  was  one 
of  the  four  ciroumftances  wherein  a  forefter  might  arreft 
the  body  of  a  trei'pafler  in  the  foreft  ;  viz.  dog-draw,  that 
is,  drawing  after  a  deer  that  he  has  hurt ;  Jlable-Jland,  that 
is,  at  his  handing,  with  a  knife,  gun,  bow,  or  greyhound, 
ready  to  fhoot  or  courfe  ;  back-berend ,  that  is,  carrying  a- 
way  upon  his  back  the  deer  which  he  had  killed  ;  bloody- 
hand,  that  is,  when  he  hath  lliot  or  courfed,  and  is  im¬ 
brued  with  blood.  4  Inf.  294. 

To  BACK-BITE,  v.  a-  [from  back  and  bite.]  To  cen- 
fure  or  reproach  the  abfent. — Moll  untruly  and  malici- 
oufly  do  thefe  evil  tongues  back-bite  and  (lander  the  facred 
afhes  of  that  perlonage.  Spcnjir. 

BACK-Bl'TER,  f.  A  privy  calumniator  ;  a  cenfurer 
of  the  abfent. — No  body  is  botfiid  to  look  upon  his  back¬ 
biter,  or  his  underminer,  his  betrayer,  or  his  oppreifor,  as 
his  friend.  South. 

BACK-BONE,  /  [from  back  and  bone.]  The  bone  of 

the  back. _ The  back-bone  (liould  be  divided  into  many  ver- 

tebres  for  commodious  bending,  and  not  to  be  one  entire 
rigid  bone.  Ray. 

B  ACK-C  AR'RY,  Having  on  the  back. 

BACK-DOOR,/,  [from  back  and  door.  ]  The  door  be¬ 
hind  the  houfe  ;  privy  paflage. — ‘ The  proc'eflton  durft  not 
return  by  the  way  it  came  ;  but,  after  the  devotion  of  the 
monks,  palled  out  at  a  back-door  of  the  convent.  Addijon. 

BAC'KED,  adj.  Having  a  back  : 

Lofty-neck’d, 

Sharp-headed,  barrel-bellied,  broadly  back'd.  Dryden. 

BACK'ER,  or  Bak'ker,  (Jaques),  an  hiflorical  paint¬ 
er  of  Antwerp,  was  born  in  1530,  and  learned  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  painting  from  his  father,  who  was  an  artift  of  fome 
eminence.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  lived  in  the 
houfe  of  Jacopo  Palermo,  a  dealer  in  pictures,  who  fup- 
plied  his  immediate  wants,  and  avaricioully  kept  him  in- 
cedantly  employed,  and  fent  his  paintings  to  Paris  to  be 
difpofed  of,  where  they  happened  to  be  exceedingly  ad¬ 
mired.  The  judicious  were  very  eager  to  purchafe  them ; 
and,  though  the  tranfattor  fold  them  at  a  great  price,  yet 
the  poor  artift  was  not  proportionably  rewarded,  but  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  fame  obfcure  and  deprefled  condition.  His 
merit  was  univerfally  allowed,  but  his  name,  and  the  nar¬ 
row  nefs  of  his  circumftances,  were  as  univerfally  unknown. 
He  had  a  clean  light  manner  of  pencilling,  and  a  tint  of 
colour  that  was  extremely  pleafing.  He  died  in  1560. 

Backer,  or  Barker,  (Jacob),  a  portrait  and  hiftory 
painter,  was  born  at  Harlingen  in  1609,  but  fpent  the 
greateft  part  of  his  life  at  Amfterdam.  He  is  mentioned 
as  an  extraordinary  painter,  particularly  of  portraits,  which 
he  executed  with  Strength,  fpirit,  and  a  graceful  refem- 
blance.  He  was  remarkable  for  an  uncommon  readinefs 
of  hand  and  freedom  of  pencil ;  and  his  incredible  expe¬ 
dition  in  his  manner  of  painting,  appeared  even  in  one 
portrait  of  a  lady  from  Haerlem,  which  was  begun  and 
tinifhed  in  one  day,  though  he  adorned  the  figure  with 
rich  drapery  and  feveral  ornamental  jewels.  He  alfo 
painted  hiflorical  fubjedts  with  good  fuccefs  ;  and  in  that 
ftyle  there  is  a  fine  picture  of  Cimon  and  Iphigenia,  which 
is  accounted  by  the  connoifteurs  an  excellent  performance. 
In  defigning  academy  figures  hisexpreflion  was  fo  juft,  and 
his  outline  fo  correct,  that  he  obtained  the  prize  from  all 
his  competitors ;  and  his  works  are  (till  bought  at  very 
high  prices  in  the  Low  Countries.  In  the  collection  of 
the  elector  palatine  there  is  an  excellent  head  of  Brouwer, 
painted  by  this  mailer  ;  and  in  the  Carmelites  church  at 
Antwerp  is  preferved  a  capital  picture  of  the  Laft  Judg¬ 
ment.  He  died  in  1651. 

BACKEREE'L,  called  Bac querel'li,  (William,) 
an  hiflorical  painter,  born  at  Antwerp,  and  a  difciple  of 
Rubens,  at  the  fame  time  that  Vandyck  was  educated  in 
the  fame  fchool.  When  each  of  them  quitted  that  maf- 
ter,  Backereel  was  very  little  inferior  to  Vandyck,’  if  not 
nearly  his  equal.  And  this  may  be  manifeftly  feen  in  the 
works  of  the  former,  which  are  in  the  church  of  the  Au- 
Voe.  II.  No.  91 . 
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guftin  monks  at  Antwerp ;  where  thofe  two  great  artifts 
painted  in  competition,  and  both  were  praifed  for  their 
merit  in  their  different  ways ;  but  the  fuperiority  was  ne- 
ver  determined  in  favour  either  of  the  one  or  the  other. 
He  had  likewife  a  good  tafte  for  poetry.  Sandrant  takes 
notice,  that  in  his  time  there  were  feven  or  eight  painters, 
who  were  very  eminent,  of  the  name  of  Backereel,  in  Italy 
and  the  Low  Countries. 

BACK-FRIEND,  /  [from  back  and  friend.]  A  friend 
backwards  ;  that  is,  an  enemy  in  fecret. — Far  is  our  church 
from  incroaching  upon  the  civil  power  ;  as  fome,  who  are 
backfriends  to  both,  would  malicioufly  infinuate.  South. 

B  ACK-GAM'MON,  f.  [from  back-gammon,  Welfli,  a 
little  battle.]  A  play  or  game  at  tables,  with  box  and 
dice. —  In  what  efteem  are  you  with  the  vicar  of  the  pa- 
rifh  ?  can  you  play  with  him  at  back-gammon?  Swift. 

Manner  of  playing  the  game. — The  table  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  upon  which  there  ate  24  black  and  white 
(paces,  called  points.  Each  adverfary  has  15  men,  black 
and  white,  to  diftinguifh  them;  and  they  are  difpofed  of 
in  the  following  manner.  Suppofing  the  game  to  be  play¬ 
ed  into  the  right-hand  table,  two  are  placed  upon  the  ace 
point  in  the  adverfary’s  table,  five  upon  the  fix  point  in 
the  oppofite  table,  three  upon  the  cinque  point  in  the  hi- 
thermoft  table,  and  five  on  the  fix  point  in  the  right-hand 
table.  The  grand  objeCt  in  this  game  is  for  each  player 
to  bring  the  men  round  into  his  right-hand  table,  by 
throwing’with  a  pair  of  dice  thofe  throws  that  contribute 
towards  it,  and  at  the  fame  time  prevent  the  adverfary 
doing  tire  like.  The  firft  bed  throw  upon  the  dice  is 
efteemed  aces,  becaule  it  (lops  the  fix  point  in  the  outer 
table,  and  fecures  the  cinque  in  the  thrower’s  table ; 
■whereby  the  adverfary’s  twro  men  upon  the  thrower’s  ace 
point  cannot  get  out  with  either  quatre,  cinque,  or  fix. 
This  throw  is  an  advantage  often  given  to  the  antagonift. 
by  the  fuperior  player. 

When  he  carries  his  men  home  in  order  to  lofe  no  point* 
he  is  to  carry  the  mod  diftant  man  to  his  adverfary’s  bar 
point,  that  being  the  firft  ftage  he  is  to  place  it  on ;  the 
next  ftage  is  fix  points  farther,  viz.  in  the  place  where 
the  adverfary’s  five  men  are  firft  placed  out  of  his  tables. 
He  mud  go  o'n  in  this  method  till  all  his  men  are  brought 
home,  except  two,  when,  by  lofing  a  point,  he  may  often 
fave  the  gammon,  by  throwing  two  fours  or  two  fives. 
When  a  hit  is  only  played  for,  he  (hould  endeavour  to 
gain  either  his  own  or  adverfary’s  cinque  point :  and  if  that 
fails  by  his  being  hit  by  the  adverfary,  and  he  finds  him 
forwarder  than  himfelf,  in  that  cafe  he  mud  throw  more 
men  into  the  adverfary’s  tables;  which  is  done  in  this  man¬ 
ner:  he  muft  put  a  man  upon  his  cinque  or  bar  point 
and,  if  the  adverfary  fails  to  hit  it,  he  may  then  gain  a  for¬ 
ward  game  inftead  of  a  back  game  :  but,  if  the  adverfary 
hits  him,  he  (hould  play  for  a  back  game  ;  and  then  the 
greater  number  of  men  which  are  taken  up  makes  iiis. 
game  the  better,  becaufe  by  thefe  means  he  will  prefefve 
his  game  at  home  :  and  then  he  (liould  endeavour  to  gain 
both  his  adverfary’s  ace  and  trois  points,  or  his.  ace  and. 
deuce  points,  and  take  care  to  keep  three  men  upon  the 
adverfary’s  ace  point,  that  in  cafe  he  hits  him  from  thenca 
that  point  may  remain  dill  fecure  to  himfelf.  A  back 
game  (liould  not  be  played  for  at  the  beginning  of  a  fet, 
becaufe  it  would  be  a  great  difadvantage,  the  player  run¬ 
ning  the  rifk  of  a  gammon  to  win  a  fingle  hit,  A  variety 
of  inftruftions  with  regard  to  this  curious  game  are  given 
by  Mr.  Hoyle,  who  calculates  the  odds  of  the  game  with 
great  accuracy.  The  following  particulars,  however,  may* 
be  of  ufe  to  the  generality  of  players. 

DireElions  for  the  player  to  bear  his  men. — If  a  player  has 
taken  up  two  of  the  adverfary’s  men,  and  happens  to  have 
two,  three,  or  more,  points  made  in  his  own  tables,  he 
(hould  fpread  his  men,  that  he  may  either  take  a  new 
point  in  his  tables,  or  be  ready  to  hit  the  man  which  the 
adverfary  may  happen  to  enter.  If  he  finds,  upon  the 
adverfary’s  entering,  that  the  game  is  upon  a  par,  or  that 
the  advantage  is  on  his  own  fide,  he  (liould  take  the  ad- 
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verfary’s  man  up  whenever  he  tan,  it  being  25  to  11  that 
he  is  not  hit  :  except  when  he  is  playing  for  a  (ingle  hit 
only  ;  then,  if  playing  the  throw  otherwife  gives  him  a 
better  chance  for  it,  he  ought  to  do  it. 

It  being  five  to  one  againft  his  being  hit  with  double 
dice,  he  (hould  never  be  deterred  from  taking  up  any  one 
man  of  the  adverfary’s.  If  he  has  taken  up  one  of  the  ad. 
veriary’s  men,  and  fhould  happen  to  have  five  points  in 
his  own  tables,  and  forced  to  leave  a  blot  out  of  his  ta¬ 
bles,  he  fhould  endeavour  to  leave  it  upon  doublets  pre¬ 
ferable  to  any  other  chance,  becaufe  in  that  cafe  the  odds 
are  35  to  1  that  he  is  not  hit  ;  whereas  it  is  only  17  to  1 
but  he  is  hit  upon  any  other  chance. 

When  the  adverfary  is  very  forward,  a  player  fhould 
never  move  a  man  from  his  own  quatre,  trois,  or  deuce, 
points,  thinking  to  bear  that  man  from  the  point  where 
die  put  it,  as  nothing  but  high  doublets  can  give  him  any 
chance  for  the  hit.  lnftead  of  playing  an  ace  or  a  deuce 
from  any  of  thofe  points,  he  fhould  play  them  from  his 
own  fize  or  higheft  points,  fo  that  throwing  twro  fives,  or 
two  fours,  his  fize  and  cinque  points  being  eafed,  would 
be  a  confiderable  advantage  to  him  ;  whereas,  had  they 
been  loaded,  he  muff  have  been  obliged  to  play  otherwife. 

It  is  the  Interefl  of  the  adverfary  to  take  up  the  player 
as  foon  as  he  enters.  The  blot  fhould  be  left  upon  the 
adverfary’s  lowed  point  ;  that  is  to  fay,  upon  his  deuce 
point  rather  than  upon  his  trois  point ;  or  upon  his  trois 
point  rather  than  his  quatre  point  ;  or  upon  his  quatre 
point  preferably  to  his.  cinque  point,  for  a  reafon  before- 
mentioned  :  all  the  men  the  adverfary  plays  upon  his 
trois  or  his  deuce  points,  are  deemed  loft,  being  greatly 
out  of  play  ;  fo  that  thofe  men  not  having  it  in  their 
power  to  make  his  cinque  point,  and  his  game  being 
crowded  in  one  place  and  open  in  another,  the  adverfary 
mud  be  greatly  annoyed  by  the  player.  If  the  player  has 
two  of  the  adverfary’s  men  in  his  tables,  he  has  a  better 
chance  for  a  hit  than  if  he  had  more,  provided  his  game 
Is  forwarder  than  that  of  his  antagomft;  for,  if  he  had 
three  or  more  of  his  adverfary’s  men  in  his  tables,  he 
would  (land  a  worfe  chance  to  be  hit. 

When  a  player  is  running  to  fave  the  gammon,  if  he 
fhould  have  two  men  upon  his  ace  point,  and  feveral  men 
abroad,  although  he  fhould  lofe  one  point  or  two  in  put¬ 
ting  his  men  into  his  tables,  it  is  his  intereft  to  leave  a 
man  upon  the  adverfary’s  ace  point,  becaufe  it  will  pre¬ 
vent  his  adverfary  from  bearing  his  men  to  the  greateft 
advantage,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  player  will  have  a 
chance  of  the  adverfary’s  making  a  blot,  which  he  may 
chance  to  hit.  However,  if  a  player  finds,  upon  a  throw, 
that  he  has  a  probability  of  faving  his  gammon,  he  fhould 
never  wait  for  a  blot,  as  the  odds  are  greatly  againft  his 
hitting  it,  but  fhould  embrace  that  opportunity. 

How  to  calculate  the  odds  of  Javing  or  winning  the  gammon. 
* — Suppofe  the  adverfary  has  fo  many  men  abroad  as  re¬ 
quire  three  throws  to  put  them  into  his  tables,  and  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  player’s  tables  are  made  up,  and  that 
he  has  taken  up  one  of  the  adverfary’s  men  ;  in  this  cafe, 
it  is  about  an  equal  wager  that  the  adverfary  is  gammoned. 
For  in  all  probability  the  player  has  borne  two  men  be¬ 
fore  he  opens  his  tables,  and,  when  he  bears  the  third  man, 
he  will  be  obliged  to  open  his  fize  or  cinque  point.  It  is 
then  probable,  that  the  adverfary  is  obliged  to  throw 
twice  before  he  enters  his  men  in  the  player’s  tables, 
twice  more  before  he  puts  that  man  into  his  own  tables, 
and  three  throws  more  to  put  the  men  which  are  abroad 
into  his  own  tables,  in  all  feven  throws.  Now  the  player 
having  twelve  men  to  bear,  he  may  be  forced  to  make  an 
ace  or  a  deuce  twice  before  he  can  bear  all  his  men,  and 
confequently  will  require  feven  throws  in  bearing  them  ; 
fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  about  equal  whether  the  ad- 
verfary  is  gammoned  or  not.  Suppofe  a  player  has  three 
men  upon  his  adverfary’s  ace  point  and  five  points  in  his 
own  tables,  and  that  the  adverfary  has  all  his  men  in  his 
tables,  three  upon  each  of  his  five  higheil  points :  has  the 
player  a  probability  of  gammoning  his  adverfary  or  not  l 
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For  bearing  fhree  men  from  his  6th  point  is  18 

From  his  5th  point  -  -  -  -  ,3 

From  his  4th  point  J2 

From  his  3d  point  -  -  g 

From  his  2d  point  ....  9 

In  all  60 

Bringing  his  three  men  from  the  adverfary’s 
ace  point  to  his  fize  point  in  his  own  tables, 
being  18  points  each,  and  making  together  34 
There  mull  remain  -  6 

It  is  plain  from  this  calculation,  that  the  player  has 
much  thebeft  of  the  probability  of  the  gammon,  exclufive 
of  one  or  more  blots  which  the  adverfary  is  liable  to  make 
in  bearing  his  men,  fuppofing  at  the  fame  time  the  throws 
to  be  upon  an  equality. 

Suppofe  two  blots  are  left,  either  of  which  cannot  be 
hit  but  by  double  dice ;  one  nnift  be  hit  by  throwing 
eight,  and  the  other  by  throwing  nine ;  fo  that  the  ad¬ 
verfary  has  only  one  die  to  hit  either  of  them.  What 
are  the  odds  of  hitting  either  of  them  ?  The  chances  of 
two  dice  being  in  all  -  -  -  -  -  -jg 

The  chances  to  hit  8  are  6  and  2  twice  -  2 

5  and  3  twice  -  2 

2  deuces  ------  1 

2  fours  -  -  -  -  -  1 

The  chances  to  hit  9  are  6  and  3  twice  -  2 

5  and  4  twice  -  2 

2  trois  ------  1 

For  hitting  in  all  -  -  -  -  u 

Chances  for  not  hitting  remain  -  -  25 

So  that  the  odds  are  25  to  11  againft  hitting 
either  of  thefe  blots. 

This  method  may  be  taken  to  find  out  the  odds  of  hit¬ 
ting  three,  four,  or  five,  blots  upon  double  dice  ;  or  blots 
made  upon  double  and  lingle  dice  at  the  fame  time.  Af¬ 
ter  knowing  how  many  chances  there  are  to  hit  any  of 
thofe  blots,  they  mull  be  added  all  together,  and  then  fub- 
trafted  from  the  number  36,  which  arc  the  chances  of  the 
two  dice,  and  the  queftion  is  folved. 

A  critical  cafe  for  a  back-game. — Suppofe  the  fore-game 
to  be  played  by  A,  and  that  all  his  men  are  placed  as 
ufual ;  B  lias  fourteen  of  his  men  placed  upon  his  adver¬ 
fary’s  ace  point  and  one  man  upon  his  adverfary’s  deuce 
point,  and  B  is  to  throw  :  who  lias  the  beft  of  the  hit  ? — 
Anfwer :  A  has  the  beft  of  it,  gold  to  filver;,  becaufe,  if 
B  does  not  throw  an  ace  to  take  his  adverfary’s  deuce 
point,  which  is  25  to  11  againft  him,  A  will  take  up  B’s 
men  in  his  tables,  either  fingly  or  to  make  points  ;  and 
then,  if  B  fecures  either  A’s  deuce  or  trois  point,  A  will 
put  as  many  men  down  as  poflible,  in  order  to  hit,  and 
thereby  get  a  back-game.  It  is  evident  that  the  back- 
game  is  very  powerful  ;  confequently,  whoever  pratlifes 
it  muft  become  a  greater  proficient  at  the  game  than  he 
could  by  any  other  means. 

Another  critical  cafe. — Suppofe  A  to  have  five  men  placed 
upon  his  fize  point,  as  many  upon  his  quatre  point,  and 
the  fame  number  upon  his  deuce  point,  all  in  his  own  ta¬ 
bles.  At  the  fame  time,  let  us  fuppofe  B  to  have  three 
men  placed  upon  A’s  ace  point,  as  many  upon  A’s  trois 
point,  and  the  fame  number  upon  A’s  cinque  point,  in  his 
own  tables,  and  three  men  placed  as  ufual  out  of  his  ta¬ 
bles:  who  has  the  beft  of  the  hit  ? — Anfwer The  game  is 
equal,  till  B  has  gained  his  cinque  and  quatre  points  in  his 
own  tables  ;  which,  if  he  can  efte£t,  and  by  playing  two 
men  from  A’s  cinque  point,  in  order  to  force  his  adverfary 
to  blot  by  throwing  a  cane  ;  which,  fhould  B  hit,  he  will 
have  the  beft  of  the  hit. 

A  cafe  of  curiofity  and  infl.ruB.ion ;  in  which  is  Jhewn  the 
probability  of  making  the  hit  lajl  by  one  of  the  players  for  many 
hours ,  although  they  fall  both  play  as  fafl  as  ufual. — Suppofe 
B  to  have  borne  13  men,  and  that  A  has  his  15  men  in 
B’s  tables,  viz.  three  men  upon  his  fize  point,  as  mat>y 
3  upon 
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upon  the  cinque  point,  three  upon  his  qiialre  point,  the 
fame  number  upon  his  trois  point,  two  upon  his  deuce 
point,  and  one  upon  his  ace  point.  A  in  tin's  fituation 
cun  prolong  it,  as  aforefaid,  by  bringing  his  15  men  home, 
always  fecuring  fix  clofe  points  till  B  has  entered  his  two 
men,  and  brought  them  upon  any  certain  point ;  as  loon 
as  B  has  gained  that  point,  A  will  open  an  ace,  deuce,  or 
trois,  point,  or  all  of  them;  which  done,  B  hits  one  of 
them,  and  A,  taking  care  to  have  two  or  three  men  in  B’s 
tables,  is  ready  to  hit  that  man  ;  and  alfo,  he  being  cer¬ 
tain  of  taking  up  the  other  man,  has  it  in  his  power  to 
prolong  the  hit  almoft  to  any  length,  provided  he  takes 
care  not  to  open  ftich  points  as  two  fours,  two  fives,  or 
two  fixes,  but  always  to  open  the  ace,  deuce,  or  trois, 
points,  for  B  to  hit  him. 

The  Laws  of  backgammon  are,  r.  If  a  man  is  taken  from 
any  point,  it  mull  be  played  ;  if  two  men  are  taken  from 
it,  they  mud  alfo  be  played.  2.  A  man  is  not  fuppofed 
to  be  played  till  it  is  placed  upon  a  point  and  quitted. 
3.  If  a  player  has  only  fourteen  men  in  play,  there  is  no 
penalty  inflidted,  becaufe,  by  his  playing  with  a  lei's  num¬ 
ber  than  he  is  entitled  to,  he  plays  to  a  difadvantage  for 
want  of  the  deficient  man  to  make  up  his  tables.  4.  If  he 
bears  any  number  of  men  before  he  has  entered  a  man  ta¬ 
ken  up,  and  which  of  courfe  he  was  obliged  to  enter,  fuch 
men  fo  borne  mud  be  entered  again  in  the  adverfary’s  ta¬ 
bles  as  well  as  the  man  taken  up.  5..  If  he  has  miflaken 
his  throw  and  played  it,  and  his  adverfary  has  thrown,  it 
is  not  in  the  choice  of  either  of  the  players  to  alter  it,  un- 
lefs  they  both  agree  fo  to  do. 

BACK-HOUSE,/  [from  back  and  houfe.]  The  build¬ 
ings  behind  the  chief  part  of  the  houfe. 

BACKHUY'SEN  (Ludolph),  an  eminent  painter,  was 
born  at  Embden  in  1631,  and  ftttdied  under  Albert  Van 
Everdingen  ;  but  acquired  his  principal  knowledge  by  fre¬ 
quenting  the  painting-rooms  of  different  great  mailers,  and 
obferving  their  various  methods  of  touching  and  colour¬ 
ing.  His  fubjedls  were  moitly  fea-pieces,  (hips,  and  fea- 
ports.  He  had  not  practifed  long  before  he  became  the 
object  of  general  admiration ;  fo  that  even  his  drawings 
were  fought  after,  and  feveral  of  them  were  bought  at  one 
one  hundred  florins  each.  It  was  obferved  of  him,  that 
while  he  was  painting,  he  would  not  fuffer  even  his  moil 
intimate  friends  to  have  accefs  to  him,  left  his  fancy  might 
be  difturbed,  and  the  ideas  he  had  formed  in  his  mind  be 
interrupted.  He  ftudied  nature  attentively  in  gales,  calms, 
ftorms,  clouds,  rocks,  Ikies,  lights,  and  fhadows ;  and  he 
exprefled  every  fnbjefl  with  fo  correct  a  pencil,  and  with 
fuch  tranfparency  and  luftre,  as  placed  him  above  all  the 
artifts  of  his  time  in  that  ftyle,  except  the  younger  Van- 
dervelde.  It  was  a  frequent  cuftom  with  Backhuyfen  to 
go  to  fea  in  a  ftorm,  in  order  to  (tore  his  mind  with  grand 
images,  direitly  copied  from  nature,  of  fuch  feenes  as 
would  have  filled  any  other  head  and  heart  with  terror  and 
difmay;  and  the  moment  he  landed  he  ran  impatiently  to 
his  palette  to  fecure  thofe  incidents  of  which  the  traces 
might  by  delay  be  obliterated.  He  perfectly  underftood 
the  management  of  the  chiaro-fcuro,  and  by  his  (kill  in 
that  part  of  his  art,  he  gave  uncommon  force  and  beauty 
to  his  objects.  His  works  may  eafily  be  diftinguilhed  by 
an  obfervant  eye,  from  the  freedom  and  neatnefs  of  his 
touch;  from  the  clearnefs  and  natural  agitation  or  quie- 
fcence  of  the  waters;  from  a  peculiar  tint  in  his  clouds 
and  Ikies;  and  alfo  from  the  exaff  proportions  of  his 
fhips,  and  the  gracefulnefs  of  their  pofitions.  For  the 
burgomafters  of  Amfterdam  he  painted  a  large  picture, 
with  a  multitude  of  vellels,  and  a  view  of  the  city  at  a 
diftance,  for  which  they  gave  him  thirteen  hundred  guild¬ 
ers;  which  pifhire  they  afterwards  prefented  to  the  king 
of  France,  who  placed  it  in  the  Louvre.  No  painter  was 
ever  more  honoured  by  the  vifits  of  kings  and  princes  than 
Backhuyfen;  the  king  of  Prufiia,  and  the  czar  Peter  the 
Great,  were  among  the  number.  He  was  remarkably 
afliduous,  and  yet  it  feems  aftonilhing  to  confider  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pictures  w  hich  he  finifhed,  He  died  in  1709. 
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BACK'ING  the  sails,  in  navigation,  to  arrange  them 
in  a  fituation  that  will  force  the  fiiip  to  retreat,  or  move 
backwards.  This  is,  however,  only  done  in  narrow  chan¬ 
nels,  when  a  Ihip  is  carried  along  (idewife  by  the  tide  or 
current,  and  wants  to  avoid  any  thing  that  may  interrupt 
her  progrefs,  as  flioals,  veflels  at  anchor,  &c.  or  in  the  line 
of  battle,  when  a  fliip  requires  to  be  placed  oppolite  ano¬ 
ther  with  which  fhe  is  engaged. 

B  ACK-PAIN'TING,  a  method  of  painting  mezzotinto 
prints,  palled  on  glafs,  with  oil-colours.  The  art  conlifts 
chiefly  in  laying  the  print  upon  a  piece  of  crown-glafs, 
of  a  correfponding  fize.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  print 
mull  be  well  foaked  in  clean  water,  after  which  it  muft  be 
laid  between  four  flieets  of  paper,  two  over  and  two  un¬ 
der  it,  that  lome  of  the  moifture  may  be  drawn  out  of  it. 
In  the  mean  while,  let  the  glafs  upon  which  the  print  is 
to  be  laid  be  warmed  at  the  fire;  then  with  a  brulh,  dip¬ 
ped  in  melted  Stralburg  turpentine,  fpread  the  turpentine 
fmoothly  and  evenly  on  theglafs.  Then  lay  the  print  up¬ 
on  the  glafs,  rubbing  it  gently  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
that  it  may  lie  clofe.  Laftly,  with  the  finger,  rub  oft 
the  paper  from  the  back  fide  of  the  print,  till  nothing  can 
be  feen  but  the  print,  like  a  thin  film  left  upon  the  glafs, 
and  fet  it  afide  to  dry.  When  it  is  dry,  varnifh  it  over 
with  fome  white  tranfparent  varnifh,  that  the  ftrokes  and 
(hades  of  the  print  may  be  feen  through  it;  and  it  will 
then  be  fit  for  painting.  The  colours  neceftary  to  be  ufed 
are  merely  fuch  oil-colours  as  painters  commonly  employ. 
All  the  caution  neceftary  is,  to  choofe  proper  tints,  and 
to  take  care  in  laying  them  on  not  to  pafs  beyond  the  li¬ 
mits  of  the  fubjefft  you  happen  to  be  colouring.  This 
procefs,  though  mere  daubing,  as  far  as  ingenuity  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  of  great  advantage  to  mezzotinto  prints;  their 
fhades  being,  on  account  of  their  foftnefs,  particularly  well 
adapted  for  this  kind  of  back-painting. 

BACK-PIECE,  f.  [from  back  and  piece."]  The  piece 
of  armour  which  covers  the  back. — The  morning  that  he 
was  to  join  battle,  his  armourer  put  on  his  back-piece  be¬ 
fore  and  his  breaft-plate  behind.  Camden. 

BACK-ROOM,  f.  [from  back  and  room.]  A  room  be¬ 
hind  ;  not  in  front. — If  you  have  a  fair  profpefl  back¬ 
wards  of  gardens,  it  may  be  convenient  to  make  back-rooms 
the  larger.  Moxon. 

BACKS,  f.  among  dealers  in  leather,  denote  the 
thickeft  and  beft  tanned  hides,  ufed  chiefly  for  loles  of 
(hoes. 

BACKSI'DE,  f  [from  bach  and  fde.]  The  hinder 
part  of  any  thing. — If  the  quicklilver  were  rubbed  from 
the  backfide  of  the  fpeculum,  the  glafs  would  caufe  the 
fame  rings  of  colours,  but  more  faint ;  the  phenomena  de¬ 
pend  not  upon  the  quickfilver,  unlefs  fo  far  as  it  inereafes 
the  refleflion  of  the  backfde  of  the  glafs.  Newton.- — The 
hind  part  of  an  animal. — A  poor  ant  carries  a  grain  of 
corn,  climbing  up  a  wall  with  her  head  downwards  and 
her  backfide  upwards.  Addifon. — The  yard  or  ground  be¬ 
hind  a  houfe. — The  walk  of  paftures,  fields,  commons, 
roads,  ftreets,  or  backfdcs,  are  of  great  advantage  to  all 
forts  of  land.  Mortimer. 

To  BACKSLPDE,  v.n.  [from  back  and  fide.]  To  fall 
off ;  to  apoftatize  :  a  word  only  ufed  by  divines. — Haft  thou 
feen  that  which  backjliding  llrael  hath  done  ?  She  is  gone 
up  upon'  every  high  mountain,  and  under  every  green 
tree.  Jeremiah. 

B ACKSLI'DER,.  f  An  apoftate. — The  bachfider  in 
heart  (hall  be  filled.  Proverbs. 

BACK-STAFF,  /.  [from  back  and  faff. \  becaufe,  hi 
taking  an  obfervation,.  the  obferver’s  back  is  turned  to¬ 
wards  the  fun.]  An  inftrument  formerly  ufed  for  taking 
the  fun’s  altitude  at  fea.  It  was  fometimes  called  Davis’s 
quadrant,  from  its  inventor,  captain  John  Davis,  a  Welch¬ 
man,  and  a  celebrated  navigator,  who  produced  it  about 
the  year  1590.  This  inftrument  confifts  of  two  concen¬ 
tric  arches  of  box-wood,  and  three  vanes  :  the  arch  of  the 
longer  radius  is  of  thirty  degrees,  and  the  other  fixty  de¬ 
grees,  making  between  them  ninety  degrees,  or  a  quadrant: 
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alfo  the  vane  A  at  the  centre  is  called  the  horizon-vantt 
that  on  the  arch  of  fixty  degrees  at  B  the  Jhade-vane ,  and 
that  on  the  other  arch  at  C  the  fght-vane . 


In  order  to  ufe  the  back-ftafr,  the  {hade-vane  is  to  be 
fet  upon  the  fixty  arch,  at  an  even  degree  of  fome  lati¬ 
tude,  lefs  by  ten  or  fifteen  degrees  than  you  judge  the 
complement  of  the  fun’s  altitude  w  ill  be;  alfo  the  hori¬ 
zon-vane  being  put  on  at  A,  and  the  fight-vane  on  the 
thirty  arch  F  G,  the  obfcrver  turns  his  back  to  the  fun, 
lifts  up  the  inftrument,  and  looks  through  the  fight-vane, 
raifing  or  falling  the  quadrant,  till  the  (hadow  of  the  up¬ 
per  edge  of  the  (hade-vane  falls  on  the  upper  edge  of  the 
flit  in  the  horizon-vane  ;  and  then,  if  he  can  fee  the  hori¬ 
zon  through  the  faid  (lit,  the  obfervation  is  exaft,  and  the 
vanes  are  right  fet :  but,  if  the  fea  appear  inftead  of  the 
horizon,  the"  fight-vane  mud  be  moved  downward  towards 
F  ;  or,  if  the  iky  appear,  it  nnrft  be  moved  upward  to¬ 
wards  G  ;  thus  trying  till  it  comes  right.  The  obferver 
then  examines  how  many  degrees  and  minutes  are  cut  by 
that  edge  of  the  fight-vane  that  anfwers  to  the  fight-hole, 
and  to  them  he  adds  the  degrees  cut  by  the  upper  edge 
of  the  fliade-vane  ;  then  the  hum  is  the  fun’s  difiance  from 
the  zenith,  or  the  complement  of  the  altitude;  that  is, 
of  his  upper  limb  when  the  upper  end  of  the  ihade-vane 
is  ufed  in  the  obfervation,  or  of  his  lower  limb  when  the 
lower  part  of  that  vane  is  ufed  ;  therefore  in  the  former 
cafe  add  fixteen  minutes,  the  fun’s  diameter,  and  fubtraft 
fixteen  minutes  in  the  latter  cafe,  to  give  the  zenith  dif- 
tance  or  co-altitude  of  the  fun’s  centre.  Mr.  Flamftead 
contrived  a  glafs  lens,  or  double  convex,  to  be  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  lhade-vane,  which  throws  a  (mall  bright 
foot  on  the  flit  of  the  horizon-vane,  inftead  of  the  (hade  ; 
which  is  a  great  improvement,  if  the  glafs  be  truly  made; 
for,  by  this  means,  the  inftrument  may  be  ufed  in  hazy 
weather,  and  a  much  more  accurate  obfervation  made 
at  all  times. 

BACK-STAIRS,^  [from  back  and  fairs.]  The  pri¬ 
vate  (lairs  in  the  houfe. — I  condemn  the  practice  which 
hath  lately  crept  into  the  court  at  the  bacli-Jlairs ,  that  fome 
pricked  for  (herifts  get  out  of  the  bill.  Bacon. 

B  ACK-ST  AYS,  f.  [from  back  and  fay.  ]  Ropes  or 
flays  which  keep  the  malts  of  a  (hip  from  pitching  forward 
or  overboard. 

BACK-SWORD,  f.  [from  back  and  /word.  ]  A  fword 
with  one  (harp  edge.  Ufed  figurately  for  a  cudgel,  or  the 
art  of  defending  one’s  felf  with  a  cudgel. 

BACK'WARD,  or  Back'wards,  adv.  [from  back  and 
weard,  Sax.  that  is,  towards  the  back;  contrary  to  for¬ 
wards.]  With  the  back  forwards. — They  went  backward, 
and  their  faces  were  backward.  Gcnejis, —  Towards  the 
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back. —In  leaping  with  weights,  the  arms  are  firft  ca(t 
backwards,  and  then  forwards,  with  fo  much  the  greater 
force  ;  for  the  hands  go  backward  before  they  take  their 
rife.  Bacon. — On  the  back : 

Then,  darting  fire  from  her  malignant  eyes, 

She  caft  him  backward  as  he  drove  to  rife.  Dryden. 
From  the  prefent  ftation  to  the  place  beyond  the  back. 
Regreffively. — Are  not  the  rays  of  light,  in  palling  by  the 
edges  and  (ides  of  bodies,  bent  feveral  times  backwards 
and -forwards  with  a  motion  like  that  of  an  eel?  Newton. ~~ 
Towards  fomething  paft. — To  prove  the  pollibility  of  a 
thing,  there  is  no  argument  to  that  which  looks  back¬ 
wards ;  for  what  has  been  done  or  differed  may  certainly 
be  done  or  differed  again.  South. — Reflex  : 

No,  doubtlefs ;  for  the  mind  can  backward  caft 

Upon  herfelf,  her  underftanding  light.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

From  a  better  to  a  worfe  date  : 

The  work  went  backward ;  and,  the  more  he  drove 
T’  advance  the  fuit,  the  farther  from  her  love.  Dryden. 
Paft  ;  in  time  paft. — They  have  fpread  one  of  the  word 
languages  in  the  world,  if  we  look  upon  it  lome  reigns 
backward.  Locke.'' — Perverfely  ;  from  the  w  long  end  : 

I  never  yet  faw  man,  . 

But  (lie  would  fpell  him  backward ;  if  fair-fac’d, 

She’d  fvvear  the  gentleman  fliould  be  her  fifter ; 

If  black,  why,  nature,  drawing  of  an  antick, 

Made  a  foul  blot ;  if  tall,  a  launce  ill-headed.  Shakcfpearc. 

Backward  ,adj.  Unwilling;  averfe. — Our  mutability 
makes  the  friends  of  our  nation  backward  to  engage  with, 
us  in  alliances.  Addifon. — Hefitating  : 

All  things  are  ready,  if  our  minds  be  fo  : 

Peri (h  the  man  wliofe  mind  is  backward  now  !  Skakefpeare . 
Sluggifh  ;  dilatory. — The  mind  is  backward  to  undergo  the 
fatigue  of  weighing  every  argument.  Watts. — Dull ;  not 
quick  or  apprehenlive. — It  often  falls  out,  that  the  back¬ 
ward  learner  makes  amends  another  way.  South. —  Late; 
coming  after  fomething  elfe  :  as,  backward  fruits  ;  back¬ 
ward  children:  fruits  long  in  ripening  ;  children  How  of 
growth. 

Backward,  f.  Things  or  date  behind  orpaft ;  poetical: 
What  feed  thou  elfe 

In  the  dark  backward  or  abyfm  of  time  ?  Skakefpeare. 

BACK'WARDLY,  adv.  Unwilling;  averfely ;  with 
the  back  forward  : 

Like  Numid  lions  by  the  hunters  chas’d, 

Though  they  do  fly,  yet  backwardly  do  go 

With  proud  afpedf,  difdaining  greater  hafte.  Sidney. 

BACKWARDNESS, _/l  Dullnefs ;  unwillingnefs;  (lug- 
gifhnefs. — The  thing  by  which  we  are  apt  to  excufe  our 
backwardnefs  to  good  works,  is  the  ill  fuccefs  that  hath 
been  obferved  to  attend  well-defigning  charities.  Atterbury. 
— Slownefs  of  progreftion  ;  tardinefis. 

BACK-WORM.  See  Filanders. 

BA'CO,  a  town  of  Afia,  and  capital  of  Mindora,  one 
of  the  Philippine  iflands  ;  the  environs  are  well  watered 
by  fprings  from  mountains,  covered  with  farfaparilla  :  a 
Spanilh  judge  refides  there. 

BACO'FEN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Bole- 
daw,  five  miles  north- north-eall  of  Jung  Buntzlau. 

BA'CON,  J.  [Menagitis  derives  it  from  bake,  becaufe 
it  is  dried  by  fmoke ;  others  from  beten.  Sax.  a  beech  tree, 
becaufe  hogs  are  fatted  with  the  mad  of  beech.]  The  fle(h 
of  a  hog  falted  and  dried: 

High  o’er  the  hearth  a  chine  of  bacon  hung, 

Good  old  Philemon  feiz’d  it  with  a  prong.  Dryden. 

*  To  fave  one’s  bacon,'  is  a  phrafe  for  preferving  one’s  felf 
from  being  hurt;  borrowed  from  the  care  of  houfewives 
in  the  country,  where  they  have  feldom  any  other  provi- 
fion  in  the  houfe  than  dried  bacon,  to  fecure  it  from  the 
marching  foldiers. 
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What  frightens  you  thus,  my  good  foil '  fays  the  pried  ; 
You  murder’d,  are  forry,  and  have  been  confed. 

O  father !  my  forrow  will  fcarce  fave  my  bacon  ; 

For ’t  was  not  that  I  murder’d,  but  that  1  was  taken.  Prior. 

Bacon  (Roger),  an  Englifh  monk  of  the  Francifcan 
order,  an  amazing  indance  of  genius  and  learning,  was 
born  near  Ilcheder  in  Somerfetflure,  in  the  year  1214..  He 
commenced  his  ftudies  at  Oxford;  from  whence  he  remo¬ 
ved  to  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  which  at  that  time  was  ef- 
teemed  the  centre  of  literature;  and  where  it  feerns  he 
made  fuch  a  progrefs  in  the  fciences,  that  he  was  edeented 
the  glory  of  that  univerfity,  and  was  there  greatly  cared'ed 
by  feveral  of  his  countrymen,  particularly  by  Rob.  Groot- 
head  or  Grouthead,  afterwards  bidiop  of  Lincoln,  his  great 
friend  and  patron.  Having  taken  the  degree  of  doctor,  he 
returned  to  England  in  1240,  and  took  the  habit  of  the 
Francifcan  order,  being  but  about  twenty-fix  years  of  age  ; 
but  according  to  borne  he  became  a  monk  before  he  left 
France.  He  now  purfued  his  favourite  dudy  of  experi¬ 
mental  philofophy  with  unremitting  ardour  and  adiduity. 
In  this  purfuit,  in  experiments,  indruments,  and  in  fcarce 
books,  he  informs  us  he  fpent,  in  the  courfe  of  twenty 
years,  no  lefs  than  2000I.  an  amazing  him  in  thofe  days; 
and  which  him  it  feems  was  generoufly  furnifiied  to  him 
by  fome  of  the  heads  of  the  univerfity,  to  enable  him  the 
better  to  purfue  his  noble  refearches.  By  fuch  extraor¬ 
dinary  talents,  and  amazing  progrefs  in  the  fciences,  which 
in  that  ignorant  age  were  fo  little  known  to  the  red  of  man¬ 
kind,  while  they  railed  the  admiration  of  the  more  intelli¬ 
gent  few,  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  envy  of  his  illiterate 
fraternity,  whofe  malice  he  farther  drew  upon  him  by  the 
freedom  with  which  he  treated  the  clergy  in  his  writings, 
in  which  he  fpared  neither  their  ignorance  nor  their  want  of 
morals  :  thefe  therefore  found  no  difficulty  in  pofiTeffing  the 
vulgdr  wdth  the  notion  of  Bacon’s  dealing  with  the  devil. 
Under  this  pretence  he  was  redrained  from  reading  lec¬ 
tures  ;  his  writings  were  confined  to  his  convent ;  and  at 
length,  in  1278,  he  himfelf  was  imprifoned  in  his  cell,  at 
fixty-four  years  of  age.  However,  being  allowed  the  life 
of  his  books,  he  dill  proceeded  in  the  rational  purfuit  of 
knowledge,  correcting  his  former  labours,  and  writing  fe¬ 
veral  curious  pieces. 

When  Bacon  had  been  ten  years  in  confinement,  Jerom 
de  Afcoli,  general  of  his  order,  who  had  condemned  his 
doCtrine,  was  chofen  pope  by  the  name  of  Nicholas  IV. 
and  being  reputed  a  perfon  of  great  abilities,  and  one  who 
had  turned  his  thoughts  to  philofophicai  dudies,  Bacon 
refolved  to  apply  to  him  for  his  difeharge;  and,  to  (hew 
both  the  innocence  and  the  ufefulnefs  of  his  dudies,  ad- 
drelfed  to  him  a  treadle  On  the  Means  of  avoiding  the  In¬ 
firmities  of  Old  Age.  What  effeCt  this  had  on  the  pope 
does  not  appear ;  it  did  not  at  lead  produce  an  immediate 
difeharge:  however,  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign, 
by  the  interpofition  of  fome  noblemen,  Bacon  obtained  his 
liberty*;  after  which  he  fpent  the  remainder  of-his  life  in 
the  college  of  his  order,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1294, 
at  eighty  years  of  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  Francifcan 
church.  Such  are  the  few  particulars  which  the  mod  dili¬ 
gent  refearches  have  been  able  to  difeovei*  concerning  the 
life  of  this  very  extraordinary  man.  Bacon’s  printed 
works  are,  1 .  Epidola  Fratris  Rogeri  Baconis  de  Secretis 
Operibus  Artis  et  Naturae,  et  de  Nullitate  Magiae:  Paris, 
1542,  in  4to.  Bafil,  1 593,  in  8vo.  2.  Opus  Majlis:  Lon¬ 
don,  1733,  in  fol.  publilhed  by  Dr.  Jebb.  3.  Thefaurus 
Chemicus  :  Francf.  1603  and  1620,  Thefe  printed  works 
of'  Bacon  contain  a  conliderable  number  of  .effiiys,  which 
have  been  confidered  as  didinCI  books  in  the  catalogue  of 
his  writings  by  Bale,  Pitts,  &c.  but  there  remain  alfo  in 
different  libraries  feveral  mannferipts  not  yet  publilhed. 

"By  an  attentive  perufal  of  his  works,  the  reader  is  ado- 
ni'flied  to  find  that  this  great  luminary  of  the  13th  century 
•was  deeply  Ikilled  in  all  the  arts  and  fciences,  and  in  many 
of  them  made  the  mod  important  inventions  and  difcove- 
ries.  He  was,  fays  Dr.  Peter  Shaw,  beyond  all  compan¬ 
ion  the  greated  man  of  his  time,  and  he  might  perhaps 
Vol.TI.  No.  91. 
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dand  in  competition  wit'll  the  greated  that  have  appeared 
fince.  It  is  wonderful,  confidering  the  ignorant  age  in 
which  he  lived,  how  he  came  by  fuch  a  depth  of  know¬ 
ledge  on  all  fubjefts.  Mis  writingS'  are  compofed  with 
that  elegance,  concifenefs,  and  drength,  and  adorned  with 
fuch  jud  and  exquifite  obfervations  on  nature,  that,  among 
all  the  chemids,  we  do  not  know  his  equal.  In  his  che¬ 
mical  writings,  be  attempts  to  (hew  how  imperfeft  metals 
may  be  ripened  into  perfect  ones;  making,  with  Geber, 
mercury  the  common  bafis  of  all  metals,  and  fulphur  the 
cement.  His  other  phyfical  writings  diew  no  lefs  genius 
and  force  of  mind.  In  his  treatife  Of  the  Secret  Works 
of  Art  and  Nature,  hefliews  that  a  perlon  perfectly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  manner  obferved  by  nature  in  her  opera¬ 
tions,  would  be  able  to  rival,  and  even  to  fnrpafs,  her.  In 
another  piece,  Of  the  Nullity  of  Magic,  he  (hews,  with’ 
great  fagacity  and  penetration,  whence  the  notion  of  it 
fprang,  and  how  weak  all  pretences  to  it  are.  From  a 
perufal  of  his  works,  adds  the  fame  author,  we  find  Bacon 
was  no  dranger  to  many  of  the  capital  difeoveries  of  (lie 
prefent  and  pad  ages.  Gunpowder  he  certainly  knew  ; 
thunder  and  lightning,  he  tells  us,  may  be  produced  by 
art;  for  that  fulphur,  nitre,  and  charcoal,  which  when  fe- 
parate  have  no  fenfible  effeCh,  yet  when  mixed  together  in 
due  proportion,  and  clofely  confined,  and  fired,  they  yield 
a  loud  report.  A  more  precife  defeription  of  gunpowder 
cannot  be  given  in  words.  He  al(o  mentions  a  fort  of  im- 
extinguifhable  fire  prepared  by  art :  which  (hews  he  was 
not  unacquainted  with  phofpborus  :  and  that  he  had  a  no¬ 
tion  of  the  rarefaction  of  the  air,' and  the  druCture  of  an 
air-pump,  is  pad  contradiction.  He  w  as  the  miracle,  fays 
Dr.  Freiiid,  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  and  the  greated  genius, 
perhaps,  for  mechanical  knowledge,  that  ever  appeared  in 
the  world  (itice  Archimedes.  He  appears  likewife  to  have 
been  mader  of  the  whole  fcience  of  optics:  he  has  accu¬ 
rately  deferibed  the  ufes  of  reading-glades,  and  diewn  the 
way  of  making  them.  Dr.  Freind  adds,  that  he  a  1  fb  de- 
feribes  the  camera  obfeura,  and  all  forts  of  glades,  which 
magnify  or  diminidi  any  objeCt,  or  bring  it  nearer  to  the 
eye,  or  remove  it  farther  od‘.  Bacon  fays  himfelf,  that  lie  ' 
Had  great  numbers  of  burning-glades  :  and  that  there  were 
none  ever  in  life  among  the  Latins,  till  his  friend  Peter  de 
Mahara  Curia  applied  himfelf  to  the  making  of  them. 
That  the  telefcope  was  not  unknown  to  him,  appears  from 
a  paffage  where  he  fays,  that  he  was  able  to  form  glades 
in  fuch  a  manner,  with  refpebf  to  our  light  and  the  objeCts, 
that  the  rays  (hall  be  re  fra  Ted  and  reflected  wherever  we 
pleafe,  fo  that  we  may  fee  a  thing  under  what  angle  we 
think  proper,  either  near  or  at  a  didance,  and  be  able  to 
read  the  (mailed  letters  at  an  incredible  dillance,  and  to  ' 
count  the  dud  and  fand,  on  account  of  the  greatnefs  of  the 
angle  under  which  we  fee  the  objeCts;  and  alfo  that  we 
(hall  fcarcely  fee  the  greated  bodies  near  us,  on  account 
of  the  fmallnefs  of  the  angle  under  which  w  e  view  them. 
His  (kill  in  adronomy  was  amazing:  he  difeovered  that 
error  which  occafioned  the  reformation  of  the  calendar; 
one  of  the  greated  efforts,  according  to  Dr.  Jebb,  of  hu¬ 
man  indudry :  and  his  plan  for  correcting  it  was  followed 
by  pope  Gregory  XI II.  with  this  variation,  that  Bacon 
would  have  had  the  correction  to  begin  from  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour,  whereas  Gregory’s  amendment  reaches  no 
higher  than  the  Nicene  council. 

Bacon  (Sir  Nicholas),  lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal  in 
tlve  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  born  2t  Chifieluirlt,  in 
Kent,  lii  1510,  and  educated  at  the  univerfity  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  after ■  which  lie  travelled  into  France,  and  made 
fome  day- at  Paris.  On  his  return,  he  fettled  in  Gray's 
Inn,  and  applied  himfelf  with  fuch  adiduity  to  the  dudy 
of  the  law,  that  he  quickly  didinguiffied  himfelf  fo',  that 
oil  the  di'ffiolution  of  the  monadery  of  St.  Edmund’s  Bu¬ 
ry,  in  Suffolk,  he  had'a  grant  from  Henry  VIII.  of  feve¬ 
ral  manors.  In  the  thirty-eighth  year  Of  the  fame  king; 
he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  attorney  in  the  court  of 
Wards,  which  was  a  place  both  of  honour  and  profit.  In 
this  office  he  was  coatiuued  bv  Edward  .VI,  and  an  15.5  2  ha 
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was  elected  treafurer  of' Gray’s  Inn.  His  great  modera¬ 
tion  and  confummate  prudence  preserved  him  through  tire 
dangerous  reign  of  queen  Mary.  In  the  very  dawn  of 
that  of  Elizabeth  he  was  knighted;  and,  on  the  22d  of 
December,  1558,  the  great  feal  of  England,  being  taken 
from  Nicholas  Heath  archbifliop  of  York,  was  delivered 
to  him  with  the  title  of  lord  keeper ,  and  he  was  alfo  made 
one  of  the  queen’s  privy  council.  As  a  flatefman,  he  was 
remarkable  for  a  clear,  head  and  deep  counfels :  but  his 
great  parts  and  high  preferment  were  far  from  raifing  him 
in  his  own  opinion,  as  appears  from  the  modefi.anfwer  he 
gave  to  queen  Elizabeth,  when  (he  told  him  his  houfe  at 
Redgrave  was  too  little  for  him  :  “  Not  fo,  madam  (he 
replied) ;  but  your  majefly  has  made  me  top  great  for  my 
houfe.”  Afrer;baving  had  the  great  feal  more  than  twen¬ 
ty  years,  this- abbs  ftatefman  and  faithful  counfellor  was 
fuddenly  removed  from  this  life,  as  Mr.  Mallet  informs 
us,  by  ordering  a  window  before  him  to  be  thrown  open, 
when  he  fell  afleep  ;  and,  as  the  current  of  frefh  air  was. 
blowing  in  upon  him,  he  awa;kened  fome  time  after  dif- 
tempered  all  over.  He.  was  immediately  Removed  into  his 
bed-chamber,  where  he  died,  on  the  26th  of  February,. 
1578-9,  equally  lamented  by  the  queen  and  her  fubjeds. . 
He  was  buried  in  St. -Paulis,  where  a  monument  was, erect¬ 
ed  to  him,  which  was  deflioyed  by  the  fire  of  I.ondpp  in 
1666.  Mr.  Granger  obferves,  that  he  was  the  firft  lord 
keeper  that  ranked  as  lord  chancellor;  and  that  he  had 
much  of  that  penetrating  genius,  folidity,  and  judgment, 
perfuafive  eloquence,  and  comprehenfive  knowledge  of  law 
and  equity,  which  afterwards  fhone  forth  with  fo  great  a 
luflre  in  his  fon. 

Bacon  (Francis),  baron  of  Verulam,  vifeount  of  St. 
Alban’s,  and  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  under  king 
James  I.  He  was  born  in  1560,  being  the  fon  of  the  laft- 
mentioned  gentleman,  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony 
Cook,  eminent  for  her  (kill  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan¬ 
guages.  He  gave  even  in  his  infancy  tokens  of  what  he 
would  one  day  become ;  and  queen  Elizabeth  had  many 
times  occafion  to  admire  his  wit  and  talents,  and  ufed  to 
call  him  her  young  lord  keeper.  He  fludied  the  philofo- 
phy  of  Ariflotleal  Cambridge;  where  he  made  Rich  pro- 
grefs  in  his  Rudies,  that  at  fixteen  years  of  age  he  had  run 
through  the  whole  circle  of  the  liberal  arts  as  they  were 
then  taught,  and  even  began  to  perceive  thofe  imperfec¬ 
tions  in  the  reigning  philofophy,  which  he  afterwards  fo 
effectually  expofed,  and  thence  not  only  overturned  that 
tyranny  which  prevented  the  progrefs  of  true  knowledge, 
but  laid  the  foundation  of  that  free  and  ufeful  philofophy 
which  lias  fince  opened  a  way  to  io  many  glorious  difeo- 
veries.  On  his  leaving  the  univerfity,  his  father  lent  him 
to  France  :  where,  before  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  be 
wrote  a  general  view  of  the  Rate  of  Europe  :  but,  his  fa¬ 
ther  dying,  he  was  obliged  fuddenly  to  return  to  England ; 
where  he.  applied  himfelf  to  the  Rudy  of  tire  common  law, 
at  Gray’s  Inn.  His  merit  at  length  railed  him  to  the  high- 
efl  dignities  in  his  profelfion,  attorney-general,  and  lord 
high  chancellor.  But,  being  of  an  eafy  and  liberal  difpo- 
iifion,  his  fervants  took  advantage  of  that  temper,  and 
their  fituation  under  him,  by  accepting  prefents  in  the  line 
*»f  His  profelfion.  Being  abandoned  by  the  king,  lie  was 
tried  by  the  houfe  .of  lords,  for  bribery  and  corruption,  and 
by  them  fentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  40,000b  and  to  remain 
priloner  in  the  Tower  during  the  king’s  pleafure.  The 
king  however  loon  after  remitted  the  fine  and  punifiiment : 
but  his  misfortunes  had  given  him  a  difiafie  for  public  af¬ 
fairs,- and  die  afterwards  moRly  lived  a  retired  life,  clofely 
,purfiiing  his1  philofophical  Rudies  and  amufements,  in 
which  time  he  conifiofed  the  greateR  part  of  his  Englilh 
and  Latin  works.  Though  even  in  the  midft  of  his  ho¬ 
nours  and[ employments  he  forgot  not  his  philofophy,  but 
in  1620  publiflied  his  great  work  Novum  Organum.  Af¬ 
ter  fame  years  1'peiit  in  his.  philofophical  retirement,  he 
died  in  1626,  being  fixty-fix  years  of  age. 

The  chancellor  Bacon  is  one  of  thofe  extraordinary  ge- 
tsiufes  who.  have -contributed  the  moR  to  the  advancement 
•  i. 


of  the  fciences.  He  clearly  perceived  the  imperfection  of 
the  fchool  philofophy,  and  he  pointed  out  the  only  means 
of  reforming  it,  by  proceeding  In  the  oppofite  way,  from 
experiments  to  the  difeovery  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Ad- 
difon  has  faid  of  him,  That  he  had  the  found,  diflind, 
comprehenfive,  knowledge  of  Arifiotle,  with  all  the  beau¬ 
tiful  light  graces  and  embellilhments  of  Cicero.  Mr. 
Walpole  calls  him  the  prophet  of  arts,  which  Newton  was 
afterwards  to  reveal;  and  adds,  that  his  genius  and  his 
works  will  be  univerfally  admired  as  long  as  fcience  exifis. 
He  did  not  yet,  faid  another  great  man,  underfiand  nature, 
but  he  knew  and  pointed  out  all  the  ways  that  lead  to  her. 
He  very  early  defpi  fed  all  that  the  univerfities  called  phi- 
lofbphy ;  and  he  did  every  thing  in  his  power  that  they 
Riould  hot  difgrace  her  by  their  quiddities,  their  horrors 
of  a  vacuum,  their  fubftantial  forms,  and  fuch-like  im¬ 
pertinences.  He  comppfed  two  works  for  perfeding  the 
fciences :  the  former  On  the  Dignity  and  Augmentation 
of  the  Sciences.  Me  here  (hews  the  Rate  in  which  they 
then  were,  and  points  out  what  remains  to  be  difeovered 
for  perfecting  them  ;  condemning  the  unnatural  way  of 
AriRotle,  in  revertin'*  the  natural  order  of  things.  He 
here  alfo  propofes  h is  celebrated  divifion  of  the  fciences. - 
Tq -remedy  the  faults  of  the  common  logic,  Bacon  com- 
pbfed  llis  lecond  Work,  the  New  Organ  of  Sciences  above- 
mentioned.  He  here  teaches  a  new  logic,  the  chief  end 
ot  Which  is  to  fliew  how  to  make  a  good  inference,  as  that 
of  Ariftotle’s  is  to  make  a  fyilogifni.  Bacon  was  eighteen 
years  in  compofing  this  work,  and  he  always  eReemed  it 
as  the  chief  ot  his  compofitions. 

The  pains  which  Bacon  beflowed  upon  all  tire  fciences 
in  general,  prevented  him  from  making  any  confiderable 
application  to  any  one  in  particular  :  and,  as  he  knew  that 
natural  philofophy  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  other  fci¬ 
ences,  he  chiefly  endeavoured  to  give  perfection  to  it.  He 
therefore  propofed  to  eRabliRi  a  new  fyRern  of  phyfics,  re¬ 
jecting  the  doubtful  principles,  of  the  ancients.  For  this 
purpofe  he  took  the  refolution  of  compofing  every  month 
a  treatife  pn  fome  branch  of  phyfics  :  he  accordingly  be¬ 
gan  with  that  of  the  winds;  then  he  gave  that  of  heat; 
next  that  of  motion;  and  laRly  that  of  life  and  death. 
But,  as  it  was  impofiible  that  one  man  alone  could  fo  com- 
pofe  the  whole  circle  of  the  fciences  with  the  fame  pre- 
cifion,  after  having  given  thefe  patterns,  to  ferve  as  a  mo¬ 
del  to  thofe  who  might  choofe  to  labour  upon  his  princi¬ 
ples,  he  contented  himfelf  with  tracing  in  a  few  words  the 
defign  of  four  other  tracts,  and  with  furniRiing  the  ma¬ 
terials,  in  his  Silva  Silvarum,  where  he  has  amafied  a  vaR 
number  of  experiments,  to  ferve  as  a  foundation  for  Iris 
new  phyfics.  In  fad,  no  one  before  Bacon  underRood  any 
thing  of  the  experimental  philofophy;  and,  of  all  the 
phylical  experiments  which  have  been  made  fince  his  time, 
there  is  fcarcely  one  that  is  nbt  pointed  out  in  his  works. 

This  great  precurfor  of  philofophy  was  alfo  an  elegant 
writer,  an  hifiorian,  and  a  wit.  His  moral  efiays  are  va¬ 
luable,  but  are  formed  more  to  inflrud  than  than  to  pleafe. 
There  are  excellent  things  too  in  his  work  On  the  Wif- 
dom  of  the  Ancients,  in  which  he  has  moralized  the  fa¬ 
bles  which  formed  the  theology  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans.  He  wrote  alfo  The  Hifiory  of  Henry  VII.  King 
of  England,  by  which  it  appears  that  he  was  not  lefs  a 
great  politician  than  a  great  philofopher.  Bacon  had  alfo 
fome  other  writings,  publiflied  at  different  times  ;  the 
whole  of  which  were  colleded  together,  and  publiflied  at 
Frankfort,  in  the  year  1665,  in  folio,  with  an  introdu.dion 
concerning  his  life  and  writings.  Another  edition  of  his 
v/orks  was  publiflied  at  London  in  1740;  the  enumeration 
of  which  is  as  below:  1.  De  Dignitate  et  Augmentis  Sci- 
entiarum.  2.  Novum  Organum  Scientiarum,  five  Judicia 
vera  de  Interpretatione  Naturae  ;  cum  Parafceve  ad'Hifto- 
riamNaturalem  &  Experimentalem.  3.  Phaenomena  Uni- 
verfi,  five  Hifloria  Naturalis  6c  Experimentalis  de  Vends; 
Hifioria  Denfi  Sc  Rari;  Hifloria  Gravis  &  Levis  ;  Hifloria 
Sympathiae  &  Antipathiae  Rerum;  Hifloria  Sulphuris, 
Mercurii,  &  Salis ;  Hifloria  Vide  Sc  Mortis;  Hifloria  Na¬ 
turalis 
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tnralis  &  Experimentalis  dc  Forma  Calidi ;  De  M'otut, 
five  Virtutis  aCtivas  variis  fpeciebus;  Ratio  inveniendi 
caufas  Flux tis  &  Reftuxus  Maris,  &c.  See'.  4.  Silva  Si  1  - 
varum,  five  Hiftoria  Naturalis.  5.  Novus  Atlas.  6.  Hil- 
toria  Regni  Henrici  VII.  Anglia:  Regis.  7.  Sermones  Fi- 
deles,  Etliici,  Folitici,  Oeconomici.  8.  De  SapientiaVe- 
teritm. 

The  following  notices  of  this  great  man  are  copied  from 
Mr.  Aubrey’s  MS.  in  the  Afiitnolean  library  at  Oxford  : 
“  Mr.  Thomas  Hobbes  ( Malnjlntrienjis)  was  beloved  by 
lord  Bacon.  He  was  wont  to  have  him  walke  with  him  in 
his  delicate  groves,  when  he  did  meditate ;  and,  when  a 
notion  darted  into  his  head,  Mr.  H.  was  prefently  to  write 
it  down;  and  his  lord (h ip  was  wont  to  fay,  that  he  did  it 
better  than  any  one  elfe  about  hint,  for  that,  many  times 
when  he  read  their  notes,  he  fcarce  underftood  what  they 
writ,  becaufe  they  underflood  it  not  clearly  themfelves. 
In  fhort,  all  that  were  great  and  good  loved  and  honoured 
him.  Sir  Ed.  Coke,  lord  chief  juft-ice,  always  envied  him, 
and  undervalued  his  law,  and  I  knew  lawyers  that  remem¬ 
bered  it.  Lord  Bacon  was  lord  protestor  duringe  king 
James’s  progreffe  into  Scotland,  and  gave  audience  in  great 
Hate  to  ambalfadors  at  Whitehall,  in  the  Banqueting-houfe. 
He  would  many  times  have  mulicke  in  the  next  roome 
where  he  meditated.  The  aviary  at  Yorke  Houfe  was 
built  by  his  lord (h ip  :  it  coft  three  hundred  pounds.  At 
every  meale,  according  to  the  feafon  of  the  yeere,  he  had 
his  table  ftrewed  with  fweet  herbs  and  flowers,  which  he 
faid  did  refrefh  his  fpirits.  When  he  was  at  his  country;- ■ 
houfe  at  Gorhaniftury,  St.  Alban’s  feemed  as  if  the  court 
had  been  there,  lb  nobly  did  lie  live;  his  fervants  had  li¬ 
veries  with  his  creft.  His  watermen  were  more  employed 
by  gentlemen  than  any  other,  except  the  king’s. 

“  His  lordfhip  being  in  Yorke  Houfe  garden  looking  on 
fi fliers  as  they  were  throwing  their  nett,  afked  them  what 
they  would  take  for  their  draught;  they  anfwered,  So 
much.  But  hi^  lordfhip  would  offer  them  no  more  but fo 
much.  They  drew  up  their  netts,  and  it  were  onley  two  or 
three  little  fillies.  His  lordfhip  then  told  them  it  had  been 
better  for  them  to  have  taken  his  offer.  They  replyed, 
they  hoped  to  have  had-  a  better  draught ;  but,  fay’d  his 
lordfhip,  hope  is  a  good  breakfalt,  but  an  ill  flipper. 

“  When  his  lordfhip  was  in  disfavour,  his  neighbours, 
hearing  how  much  he  was  indebted,  came  to  him  with  a 
motion  to  buy  oake  wood  of  him  ;  his  lordlhip  told  them 
he  would  not  fell  his  feathers. 

“  The  earle  of  Manchefter  being  removed  from  his  , 
place  of  lord  cliiefe  juftice  of  tiie  Comoh  Pleas  to  be  lord 
prefident  of  the  councell,  told  my  lord  (upon  his  fall)  that 
he  was  forry  to  fee  him  made  Inch  an  example.  Lord  Ba¬ 
con  replied,  it  did  not  trouble  him,  finc'e  he  was  made  a 
prefident. 

“  The  bifliop  of  London  did  cutt  down  a-  noble  flow’d 
of  trees  at  Fulham  ;  the  lord  chancellor  told  him  that  he 
was  a  good  expounder  of  darke  places. 

“  Upon  his  being  in  clis-favou r,  his  fervants  fuddeniy 
went  away  :  he  compared  them  to  the  flying  of  the  ver¬ 
min,  when  the  houfe  was  falling. 

“  One  told  his  lordfhip,  it  was  now  time  to  looke  about 
him.  He  replied,  I  doe  not  looke  about,  1  looke  above  me.’ 

“  His  lordfhip  would  often  drinke  a  good  draught  of 
flrong  beer  (March  beer)  to  bedwarris,  to  lay  his  working 
fancy  afleep,  which  otherwife  would  keepe  him  from  fieep- 
ing  great  part  of  the  night.  He  had  a  delicate  lively  ha¬ 
zel  eie.  Dr.  Harvey  fayd,  ‘  it  was  like  the  eie  of  a  viper.’ 

“  Mr.  Hobbes  told  Mr.  Aubrey,  that  “  the  caufe  of  his 
lordfliip’s  death  was  trying  an  experiment,  viz.  As  he  was 
taking  the  aire  in  a  coach  with  Dr.  Witherborne  towards 
Higligate,  fnptv  lay  on  the  ground,  and  it  came  into  my 
lord’s  thoughts  why  flefn  might  not  be  preferved  in  Inow 
as  in  fait.  They  were  refolved  to  try  the  experiment,  and 
ftaid  fo  long  in  doing  it,  that  lord  Bacon  got  a  Ihivering 
fit.  He  went  to  lord  Arundel’s  houfe  at  Highgate,  where 
he  was  put  into  a  damp  bed,  and  died  a  few  days  after¬ 
wards.” 
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Lord  (Ja'ton  fays  finely  of  Chriilianity,  **  There  hath 
not  been  difeovered  in'any  age,  any-  philofophy,  opinion, - 
religion,  law,  or  difcipl itie,  which  fo  greatly  exalts  the 
common,  and  lelfens  the  individual,  intereft,  as  the  Chrif- 
tian  religion  doth.  His  rule  refpeCting  ftudy,  and  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  is  excellent :  “  Prac- 
tife  them  chiefly  at  two  feveral  times;  the  one  when  the 
mind  is  well  difpofed,  the  other  when  it  is  worfl  difpofed ; 
that  by  the  one  you  may  gain  a  great  flep,  by  the  other 
you  may  work  out  the  knots  and  ftondes  of  the  mind,  and 
make  the  middle  times  more  eafy  and  pleafant.” 

Not  long  before  lord  Bacon’s  death,  he  was  vifited  by 
the  marquis  d’Effiat,  a  Frenchman  of  rank  and  learning. 
Lord  Bacon  was  ill,  and  received  him  in  his  bed-chamber 
with  the  curtains  drawn.  The  marquis,  on  entering  the 
room,  paid  him  this  very  elegant  compliment :  “Your 
lordfhip  refembles  the  angels.  We  have  all  heard  of  them ; 
we  are  all  defirous  to  fee  them  ;  and  we  never  have  that 
fatisfaftion.” 

Lord  Bacon  inferibed  the  feat  in  Gray’s  Inn  gardens, 
which  he  had  put  up  to  the  memory  of  his  friend  Mr.  Bet- 
tenham,  as  follows:  “  Francifcus  Bacon  Regis  Soliicitor 
Generalis  Executor  Teftamenti  Jeremiae  Bettenham  nuper 
LeCtoris  hujus  Hofpitij  Viri  innocentis  abftinentis  &  con- 
templativi  Hanc  Sedem  in  Memoriam  ejufdem  Jeremiae 
exflruxit.  Anno  Dom.  1609.” 

Wilfon,  in  fpeaking  of  the  fentence  pafTed  upon  the  lord 
treafurer  Effex,  obferves,  “  Which  fentence  was  pronoun¬ 
ced  by  the  lord  chancellor  Bacon,' who,  though  he  were  of 
tranfeendent  parts,  yet  he  was  tainted  with  the  fame  infec¬ 
tion,  and  not  many  years  after  perifhed  in  his  own  corrup¬ 
tion  ;  which  fliews,  that  neither  example  nor  precept  (he 
having  feen  fo  many,  and  been  made  capable  of  fo  much) 
can  be  a  pilot  fufficient  to'  any  port  of  happinefs  (though 
reafon  be  never  fo  able  to  direCt)  if  grace  doth  not  give 
the  gale.” 

Bacon  (Sir  Nathaniel),  knight  of  the  bath,  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  painter,  was  a  younger  fon  of  the  lord  keeper,  and 
half  brother  to  the  great  Sir  Francis.  He  travelled  into 
Italy,  and  llndied  painting  there ;  but  his  manner  and  co¬ 
louring  approach  nearer  to  the  ftyle  of  the  Flemifh  fchooh 
Mr.  Walpole  obferves,  that  at  Culford,  where  he  lived, 
are  preferved  fome  of  his  works;  and  at  Gorhambury, 
his  father’s  feat,  is  a  large  picture  by  him  in  oil,  of  a  cook- 
maid  with  a  dead  fowl,  admirably  painted. 

Bacon,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Segeftan, 
eighty  miles  aiotth-north-eaft  of  Zareng. 

BACO'NE,-  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Tufcany,  . 
twenty-eight  miles  north-eaft  of  Florence. 

BA'CONTHORP  (John),  called  the  refolvte  dofior,  a 
learned  monk,  was  born  in  the  13th  century,  at  Bacon- 
thorp,  a  village  in'  Norfolk.  He  fpent  the  early  part  of  his 
life  in  the  convent  of  Blackney,  near  Walfingham,  whence 
he  removed  to  Oxford,  and  from  thence  to  Paris ;  where, 
beingdiftinguifhed  for  his  learning,  he  obtained  degrees  in 
divinity  and  laws,  ant)  was  efteemed  the  principal  of  the 
Averroifts.  In  1329  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  im¬ 
mediately  chofen  twelfth  provincial  of  the  Englifh  Car¬ 
melites.  In  1333  he  was  fent  for  to  Rome ;  where,  we 
are  told,  he  nrft  maintained  the  pope’s  fovereign  authority 
in  cafes  of  divorce,  but  that  he  afterwards  retraced  his 
opinion.  He  died  in  London  in  1346.  He  wrote,  i.  Com- 
mentaria  feu  qtiasftiones  fuper  quatuor  libros  fententia- 
rum;  and,  2.  Compendium  legis  Chrifti,  et  quodlibeta; 
both  which  underwent  feveral  editions  at  Paris,  Milan,  and 
Cremona.  Leland,  Bale,  and  Pits,  mention  a  number  of 
his  works  never  publilhed. 

B  ACO'PA,yi  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  penfandria, 
order  monogynia,  natural  order  of  fucculentas.  The  ge¬ 
neric  characters  are — Calyx  ;  perianthium  one-leafed,  five- 
parted;  two  of  the  parts  oblong,  concave,  acute;  the  two 
inferior  deflex,  ovate,  acute;  the  Angle  fuperior  one  broad¬ 
er,  roundifii,  undulated.  Corolla:  one-petalled ;  tube  - 
lhort,  towards  the  orifice  a  little  enlarged  ;  border  five- 
parted;  parts  ovate-oblong,  obtufc,  equal,  fpreading.  Sta- 
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niina  :  filaments  five,  inferted  into  the  tube  of  the  corol¬ 
la;  antherae  fagittate.  Piftillum:  germ  ovate,  compreff- 
ed,  below  inGrufted  by  the  calyx  growing  to  it ftyle 
fiiort;  ftigma  headed.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  one-celled. 
Seeds  :  very  many,  extremely  fmall. — EJfential  CharaEler. 
Corolla  with  a  fiiort  tube,  fpreading  at  top;  (lamina  in¬ 
fected  into  the  tube  of  the  corolla;  ftigma  headed;  cap¬ 
fule  one-celled. 

There  is  only  one  fpecies,  called  bacopa  aquatica.  This 
plant  puts  forth  feveral  cylindric,  fucculent,  knotty,  ftems. 
Leaves  oppofite,  ftem-clafping,  or  rather  connate,  thick, 
oblong,  concave,  fliarp,  fmooth.  Flowers  folitary,  pedun- 
cled,  alternate  from  the  axils.  Below  the  calyx  there  i-s  a 
pair  of  flefiiy  bradtes  on  the  long  peduncle.  Corolla  blue. 
It  puts  forth  roots  from  the  knots,  both  as  it  runs  along 
the  ground,  and  as  it  lies  on  the  furface  of  the  water.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  ifland  of  Cayenne,  on  the  borders  of  rivulets, 
flowering  and  fruiting  in  December.  The  French  inha¬ 
bitants  call  it  hcrbe- aux-brulurcs ,  on  account  of  its  effica¬ 
cy  in  curing  burns. 

BAC'TRIA,  or  Bactria'na,  now  Chorajfan,  or  Kho- 
raj'an,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Ada,  bounded  on  the  weft 
bv  Margiana,  on  the  north  by  the  river  Oxus,  on  the  fouth 
by  mount  Paropifnnis,  and  on  the  eaft  by  Aliatic  Scythia 
and  the  country  of  the  Maflagetae.  It  was  a  large,  fruit¬ 
ful,  and  well-peopled,  country,  containing  according  to 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  1000  cities,  though  only  a  few-  are 
mentioned  by  hiftorians,  of  which  that  called  Maracanda, 
now  Sarmacand,  is  the  mod  conliderable.  Of  the  hiftory 
.of  this  country  we  know  but  little.  Authors  agree  that 
it  was  fubdued  firft  by  the  Afiyrians,  afterwards  by  Cyrus, 
and  then  by  Alexander  the  Great.  Afterwards  it  remain¬ 
ed  fubject  to  Seleucus  Nicator  and  his  fucceilbrs  till  the 
time  of  Antiochus  Theos  ;  when  Theodorus,  from  gover¬ 
nor  of  that  province,  became  king,  and  ftrengthened  him- 
felf  fo  effectually  in  his  kingdom,  while  Antiochus  was 
engaged  in  a  war  with  Ptoiomy  Philadelplms  king  of  E- 
gvpt,  that  he  could  never  afterwards  difpoftefs  him  of  his 
acquifitions.  Hispofterity  continued  to  enjoy  the  kingdom 
for  fome  time,  till  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Scythians, 
who  reigned  in  BaCtria  at  the  time  of  Adrian,  Antoninus 
Pius,  &c.  The  Scythians  were  in  their  turn  driven  out 
by  the  Huns  or  Turks,  and  thefe  often  conquered  by  the 
Saracens. and  Tartars;  neverthelefs  they  continued  in  pof- 
l'eflion  of  this  country  in  the  time  of  Ladifiaus  IV.  king  of 
Hungary. 

In  early  times  the  BaCIrians  differed  little  in  their  man¬ 
ners  from  the  Nomades ;  and  being  near  neighbours  of  the 
Scythians,  who  were  a  very  warlike  people,  the  Badtrian 
foldiers  were  reckoned  the  beft  in  the  world.  Their  ap¬ 
pearance  was  very  favage ;  being  of  an  enormous  ftature, 
having  a  terrible  afpedt,  rough  beards,  and  long  hair  hang¬ 
ing  down  their  fhoulders.  Some  authors  aflert  that  they 
kept  dogs  on  purpofe  to  devour  fuch  as  arrived  at  extreme 
old  age,  or  who  were  exhaufted  by  long  ficknefs.  They 
add,  that,  for  all  their  fiercenefs,  the  Baftrian  hu (bands 
were  fuch  dupes  to  their  wives,  that  they  durft  not  com¬ 
plain  of  them  even  for  conjugal  infidelity,  to  which  it  feems 
they  were  very  much  addicted. 

BACTRI  A'NI,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  country  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  fixty  miles  north  of  Teflis. 

BAC'TRIS,/!  [from  a  ftaff ;  canes  being  made 

of  the  flem.j  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  monoecia, 
order  hexandria,  natural  order  of  palms.  The  generic 
characters  are — 1.  Male  flowers.  Calyx  :  fpathe  univer- 
fal,  one-leated;  fpadix  branched ;  perianthium  one-leaf- 
ed,  three-parted,  fmall ;  parts  lanceolate,  concave,  colour¬ 
ed.  Corolla:  one-petalled,  three-cleft;  tube  fhort ;  clefts 
ovate,  acute,  erect.  Stamina :  filaments  fix,  Tubulate, 
erect,  of  the  length,  of  the  corolla,  inferted  into  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  tube  ;  antherae  oblong,  incumbent.  II.  Female 
flowers  few:  in  the  fame  fpadix,  intermixed  with  the  male 
ones.  Calyx  :  fpathe  the  fame  as  in  the  males  ;  perian¬ 
thium  one-leafed,  bell-fhaped,  three-toothed,  (harp-point¬ 
ed,  coloured,  very  fmall,  permanent.  Corolla  :  one-.pe- 
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tailed,  ered,  three-toothed,  permanent.  Piftillum  :  genf* 
ovate,  large ;  ftyle  very  fiiort;  ftigma  headed,  obfeurely 
three-cleft.  Pericarpium :  drupe  coriaceous,  roundifh, 
fibrous-fucculent,  flidrp-pointed  with  the  ftyle.  Seed : 
nut  roundifh,  depreffed  on  each  fide,  marked  on  the  (idea 
with  three  holes  ;  kernel  folid. — EJfential  CharaEler.  Male. 
Calyx  three-parted  ;  corolla  one-petalled,  three-cleft ;  (la¬ 
mina  fix.  Female.  Calyx  one-leafed,  three-toothed  ;  co¬ 
rolla  one-petalled,  three-toothed  ;  ftigma  obfeurely  three- 
cleft  ;  drupe  coriaceous. 

Species,  i.  Badris  minor :  fruit  roundifh.  Root  creep¬ 
ing.  Trunk  upright,  armed  with  very  numerous  prickles 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  feldom  more  than  twelve  feet 
high  in  open  fituations,  but  in  woods  fomewhat  higher, 
covered  witli  a  brow  nifti  bark.  It  begins  to  flower  as  foon 
as  it  has  attained  the  height  of  about  four  feet.  Leaves 
few,  ftem-clafping  at  the  bafe  ;  the  rib  prickly;  the  leaf¬ 
lets  enftform,  acuminate,  (hilling,  flat,  very  (lightly  folded 
hack  at  the  bafe,  with  very  fine  prickles,  to  be  known  on¬ 
ly  by  drawing  the  finger  from  the  tip  towards  the  bafe, 
unarmed,  or  with  very  few  prickles  on  each  furface,  ufu- 
ally  alternate,  but  fometimes  oppofite,  uncertain  in  num¬ 
ber.  Flowers  without  feent,  very  llightly  tinged  with 
yellow.  Fruit  dark  purple,  the  fize  of  a  common  cherry, 
containing  an  acid  juice,  of  which  the  Americans  make  a 
fort  of  wine.  They  are  alfo  eaten  raw,  but  are  not  plea- 
fant.  Canes  are  made  of  the  Item  :  they  are  dark-colour¬ 
ed,  fhining,  jointed,  and  very  light ;  the  French  call  them 
Cannes  de  Tobago. 

i.  Badris  major:  fruit  ovate.  In  habit  and  manner  of 
growth  this  is  very  like  the  foregoing,  but  it  commonly 
grows  to  the  height  of  tw'enty-five  feet,  and  the  trunk  is 
two  inches  and  more  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  fix  feet 
long,  the  leaflets  near  two  feet,  with  the  marginal  prickles 
brown,  and  more  confpicuous.  Fruit  the  form  and  fize  of 
an  egg,  fucculent,  covered  with  a  dark-purple  coriaceous 
coat,  of  which  the  natives  make  a  vinous  liquor.  The 
nut  is  large,  of  a  dark  colour,  ovate-oblong.  Kernel  ob¬ 
long,  blunt  at  both  ends,  cartilaginous,  folid.  The  fruits 
are  fold  in  the  market,  and  are  called  cocorotes.  Both  thefe 
palms  are  natives  of  Carthagena  in  South  America. 

B ACTROPER AfTAj/i  an  ancient  appellation  given 
to  philofophers  by  way  of  contempt,  denoting  a  man  with 
a  ftaff  and  a  budget.  We  fuppoie  it  is  of  the  fame  peo¬ 
ple  that  Pauchafias  Radbertus  lpeaks,  under  the  corrupt 
name  of  Bacoperita. ,  or  Bacckionitcc,  whom  he  deferibes  as 
philofophers  who  had  fo  great  a  contempt  for  all  earthly 
things,  that  they  kept  nothing  but  a  difh  to  drink  out  of ; 
and  that  one  of  this  order,  feeing  a  peafant  fcooping  up 
the  water  in  his  hand,  threw  away  his  cup  as  a  fuperfluity  : 
which  is"  nothing  but  the  old  ftory  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic. 

BACUA'CHI,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  New  Na¬ 
varre,  135  miles  fouth  of  Cafa  Grand. 

B  ACULA'RIUS,yi  in  writers  of  the  middle  age,  an 
ecclefiaftical  apparitor,  or  verger;  who  carries  a  ftaff,  ba¬ 
cillus,  in  his  hand,  as  an  enfign  of  his  office. 

BACU'LE^y.  in  fortification,  a  kind  of  portcullis,  or 
gate,  made  like  a  pit-fall  with  a  counterpoife,  and  fupport- 
ed  by  two  great  flakes.  It  is  ufually  made  before  the  corps 
de  garde,  not  far  from  the  gate  of  a  place. 

B ACULO'METRY,  f  [of  bacu/us,  Lat.  or  /3xxt£ou, 
a  ftaff,  and  Gr.  to  meafure.]  The.art  of  meafuring 

accelftble  or  inacceffible  diftances  or  lines,  by  one  or  more 
ftaves.  Schwenter  has  explained  this  art  in  his  Geome- 
tria  Pradica  ;  and  the  rules  of  it  are  delivered  by  Wol- 
fius,  in  his  Elements.  Ozanam  alfo  gives  an  illuftration 
of  the  principles  of  bactilometrv. 

B A'CULUS  DIV1N ATO'RIUS,  a  branch  of  hazel, 
ufed  for  the  difeovery  of  mines,  fprings,  See. 

BACU'RIUS,  or  Baturius,  king  of  the  Iberians,  a 
people  on  the  fide  of  the  Cafpian  Sea.  One  day  being  a 
hunting,  he  loft  fight  of  his  company,  through  a  great 
ftorm  and  hidden  darknefs ;  upon  which  he  vowed  to  the 
god  of  his  Chriftian  (lave,  that  if  he  were  delivered  he 
would  worfltip  him  alone  :  the  day  breaking  up  immediate- 
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ly,  lie  made  good  his  promife,  and  became  the  apoflle  of 
his  country. 

BAD,  [quaad,  Dutch  ;  comparative,  worfe\  fuper- 
lative,  worJl.'\  Ill;  not  good:  a  general  word  ufed  in  re¬ 
gard  to  phyfical  or  moral  faults,  either  of  men  or  things. 

men  have  politics  enough  to  make,  through  vio¬ 
lence,  the  belt  fcheme  of  government  a  bad  one.  Pope.— 
Vicious ;  corrupt : 

Thus  will  the  latter,  as  the  former,  world, 

Still  tend  from  bad.  to  worfe.  Milton. 

Unfortunate;  unhappy: 

The  fun  his  annual  courfe  obliquely  made, 

Good  days  contracted,  and  enlarg’d  the  bad.  Drydcn. 
Hurtful ;  unwholefome  ;  mifchievous;  pernicious :  with 
for. — Reading  was  bad  for  his  eyes,  writing  made  his  head 
ake.  Addifon. — Sick:  with  of-,  as,  Bad  of  a  fever. 

Bad,  or  Bade.  The  preterite  of  Bid: 

And,  for  an  earneft  of  greater  honour, 

He  bade  me,  from  him,  call  thee  Thane  of  Cawder.  Shakef. 

B  AD  AGRY',  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Benin. 

BADAGSHAN',  a  very  ancient  city  of  Great  Bukha- 
ria,  in  the  province  of  Balkh,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  thofe 
high  mountains  which  feparate  Hindoftan  from  Great  Tar¬ 
tary.  The  city  is  exceedingly  ftrong  by  its  fituation ;  and 
belongs  to  the  khan  of  Proper  Bukharia,  who  ufes  it  as 
a  kind  of  ftate-prifon  to  fecure  thofe  he  is  jealous  of.  The 
town  is  not  large,  but  well-built,  and  populous.  It  hands 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  river  Amu,  about  ioo  miles  from 
its  fource,  and  is  a  great  thoroughfare  for  the  caravans 
defigned  for  Little  Bukharia.  The  inhabitants  are  enrich¬ 
ed  by  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and  rubies,  which  are  in  the 
neighbourhood;  and  thofe  who  live  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  gather  a  great  quantity  of  gold  and  (liver  duft 
brought  down  in  the  fpring  by  torrents  occalioned  by  the 
melting  of  the  fnow  on  the  top. 

BADAJOS',  orBADAjox,  a  town  of  Spain,  and  capi¬ 
tal  of  Effremadura,  fituated  on  the  Guadiana,  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Portugal,  and  fee  of  a  biftiop.  The  fortifications 
are  not  very  ftrong,  yet  it  flood  two  lieges,  one  againft  the 
Portuguefe  in  1658,  and  another  againft  the  Englifn  and 
Dutch,  fupported  by  a  confiderable  corps  of  Portuguefe, 
in  1705.  It  is  eighty-two  miles  north- north-weft  of  Se¬ 
ville,  and  forty-nine  fouth  of  Alcantara.  Lat.  38.  43.  N. 
Ion.  1 1.  58.  E.  Ferro. 

BADAS'KA,  a  town  of  Siberia,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
Angara,  eighty  miles  north-north-weft  of  Tekutfch. 

BAD'BURY,  [badden,  byrig,  Sax.  of  bad,  a  pledge,  and 
iyrig,  a  city,  q.  d.  the  town  of  hoftage;  perhaps  becaufe 
the  Vice-Saxon  kings  had  the  hoftages  of  fubdued  coun¬ 
tries  there  in  cuftody.]  A  town  in  the  county  of  Dorfet, 
once  the  court  of  the  Vice-Saxon  kings. 

BAD'COCK  (Samuel),  an  eminent  critic  and  contro- 
verfial  writer,  was  born  in  the  year  1750,  and  deflined  to 
the  clerical  character.  We  find  him  in  very  early  life,  at 
about  the  age  of  nineteen,  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable 
Prefbyterian  congregation,  at  Barnftaple  in  Devonfhire. 
From  this  fituation,  however,  he  removed,  and  was  deifi¬ 
ed  minifter  of  South  Molton,  about  twelve  miles  from  his 
firft  fituation  ;  and  in  this  retirement  his  aftive  mind  turn¬ 
ed  its  views  to  the  more  public  departments  of  literature. 
During  the  progrefs  of  the  London  Review,  he  occafion- 
ally  correfponded  with  Dr.  Kenrick,  and  contended  with 
that  acute  and  intelligent  fceptic  on  different  points  of 
Chriftianity.  He  occafionally  wrote  foitie  articles  in  his 
Review,  which  are  yet  diftinguilhable  by  their  fpirit  and 
intelligence.  Iq  private  circles,  few  were  more  eagerly 
fought  after  than  Mr.  Badcock;  few  more  generally  ad¬ 
mired  for  fprightly  (allies  of  wit,  for  the  brilliant  effufions 
of  genius,  or  the  colleded  ftore  of  many  (Indians  hours  of 
-retirement  and  deep  inveftigation.  His  vivacity  could  en- 
•iiven  the  dulled  fubjeels  of  controverfy,  and  his  fpirit  dart 
<a  vivid  ray  over  points  of  real  obfcurity.  His  memory 
spade  marry  parts  of  hiftory  familiar  to  him..;  ,apd  in  aoti- 
’  Vol.  II.  No.  92. 
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quities,  which  he  had  begun  to  glance  at,  his  rapid  pro¬ 
grefs  railed  the  higheft  expe£lations  of  future  excellence. 
His  friendfhips  were  warm  and  animated  ;  nor  did  he  ever 
decline  aftifting  thofe  who,  from  his  character  and  reputa¬ 
tion,  were  led  to  requeft  his  aid.  Many  admired  publica¬ 
tions  received  their  beft  embelli fitments  from  his  hand. 
About  three  years  before  his  death,  which  happened  on 
the  19th  of  May,  1788,  he  conformed  to  the  eftablifhed 
church. 

BAD'DAMY,  a  town  of  Hindoftan,  in  the  country  of 
Viliappur,  eighty  miles  fouth  of  Vifiapour.  Lat.  16,  10. 
N.  Ion.  75. 40.  E.  Greenwich. 

BAD'DELEY  (Robert),  an  excellent  low  comedian, 
many  years  attached  to  Drury -lane  theatre,  died  Novem¬ 
ber  20,  1794.  By  his  will  he  left  to  the  theatrical  fund 
his  cottage  at  Hampton  in  trull,  that  they  fhould  elect  to 
refide  in  it  fuch  four  of  the  fund  petitioners  as  might  hot 
objeCt  to  living  fociably  under  the  fame  roof.  In  this 
houfe  are  two  parlours  for  their  joiijt  indulgence,  and  four 
feparate  bedchambers.  This  bequeft:  is  an  inflanceof  his 
benevolence,  and  of  his  refpect  for  his  profeftion:  but  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  done  is  even  more  honourable  to 
him  than  the  donation  itfelf :  that  the  decayed  aCtors  who 
are  to  be  chofen  by  the  fund  committee  as  tenants  for  this 
houfe  might  not  appear  like  dependents  on  charity  in  the 
eyes  of  the  neighbourhood,  he  left  alio  a  certain  fum  to 
be  diftributed  by  thofe  tenants  to  the  poor  of  the  vicinity. 
There  is  alfo  a  little  fummer-houfe  for  thofe  tenants  t» 
regale  in  ;  and  it  is  fo  fituated  as  to  command  a  view  of  the 
temple  of  Shakefpeare,  erected  by  Mr.  Garrick.  The 
fingularity  of  Mr.  B’s  mind  is  farther  obfervable,  in  his 
leaving  3I.  annually  for  a  twelfth-cake  to  be  diftributed 
in  the  green-room.  The  origin  of  this  fancy  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  On  this  feftival  it  was  cuftomary  to  eat  cake  in  the 
theatre,  and  Baddeley  ufually  prefided  at  the  table.  The 
delire  of  fame  is  as  univerfai  as  the  means  of  attaining  it 
are  various:  the  caprices  of  men  are  unaccountable  ;  and, 
if  Dogget  fecured  his  memory  by  a  coat  and  badge,  [tec 
Dogget,]  why  lliould  not  Baddeley  enfure  his  by  the 
more  folid  properties  of  a  Chriftmas  cake,  bequeathed  ex- 
prefsly  to  make  the  future  fons  and  daughters  of  Thelpis 
remember  an  old  friend  and  member  of  the  profeftion  over 
an  annual  repaid  ? 

BADELO'NA,  a  town  of  Catalonia  in  Spain,  (eated  on.' 
the  Mediterranean.  Lord  Peterborough  landed  here  in 
1704,  when,  with  Charles  king  of  Spain,  he  laid  liege  to 
Barcelona,  from  which  it  is  ten  miles  diftant.  Lat.  41, 
1?.  N.  Ion.  2.  20.  E. 

BADELU',  or  Badibou,  a  country  of  Africa,  on  the 
borders  of  tire  river  Gambia. 

B  ADELUND'S  ABS,  a  long  narrow  Tandy  trail  of  land, 
in  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Weftmannland,  where  the 
Danes  were  totally  defeated  in  1$zl- 

BA'DEN,  a  margraviate  and  lovereignty  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Suabia.  It  is  divided  into  two  principa¬ 
lities,  that  of  Baden-Baden  and  Baden-Durlach.  Baden- 
Baden  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  Rhine,  though  a 
fmall  part  lies  on  the  weft  fide  of  that  river  ;  on  the  north 
by  Baden-Durlach  ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  duchy  of  Wurteni- 
berg;  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  Brifgaw.  The  principal 
towns  are  Raftadt,  Baden,  Ettingen,  Steinback,  and  Stol- 
hofen.  The  margrave  of  Baden-Baden  is  a  fovereign 
prince,  and  has  a  vote  in  the  college  of  princes.  The  ef- 
tablifned  religion  is  Roman  Catholic.  Baden-Durlach  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Palatinate  and  the  bifhopric 
of  Spire,  on  the  eaft  by  the  duchy  of  Wurtemberg,  on 
the  fouth  by  Baden-Baden,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Rhine. 
The  principal  towns  are  Durlach,  Pforzheim,  Muhlberg, 
and  Emmendingen.  This  prince  enjoys  two  votes  in  the 
college  of  princes  of  the  empire,  viz.  one  for  Baden-Dur¬ 
lach,  the  other  for  Hochberg.  The  reigning  prince  .and 
his  Inbje-Sts  profefs  Lutherar.ifm. 

Baden,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Suabia, 
and  capital  of  the  marquifate  of  Baden-Baden,  celebrated 
fop  its  hpt  baths,  whence  its  name.  In  the  year  1688,  th» 
fj  tow  a 
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town  was  burned  down  by  the  French.-  It  is  twenty-two 
miles  north-eaft  of  Strafburg,  thirty-fix  weft  of  Stutgart, 
and  forty  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Heidelberg.  Lat.48.  46. 
N.  Ion.  25.  53.  E.  Ferro. 

Baden,  a  county  and  bailiwick  of  Swifferland,  in  Ar- 
gow,  formerly  an  independent  county,  but  now  fubjeCt  to 
the  cantons,  lying  on  both  Tides  the  Limmat,  bounded  on 
the  weft  by  the  river  Aar,  on  the  north  by  the  Rhine,  and 
on  the  fouth  by  the  Reufz,  about  feven  leagues  long,  and 
three  wide.  The  foil  is  fertile,  and  in  general  abounds 
in  grain  and  fruit.  The  mountains  yield  excellent  free- 
ftone,  marble,  and  iron-ore.  The  greater  part  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  Roman  Catholics ;  and  the  principal  town  is 
Baden. 

Baden,  or  Upper.  Baden,  a  town  of  Swifterland,  and 
capital  of  tire  county  fo  called,  fituated  on  the  Limmat. 
It  is  the  refidence  of  the  bailiff,  who  is  appointed  by  the 
cantons  of  Zurich,  Berne,  and  Claris,  alternately ;  the  two 
former  appoint  for  feven  years,  but  Claris  only  for  two. 
Divers  monuments  teftify  the  antiquity  of  this  town  ;  and 
the  virtues  of  its  mineral  waters  have  been  long  known. 
The  dukes  of  Auftria  had  formerly  a  caftle  here,  where 
they  redded  when  they  vidted  their  eftates  in  Helvetia,  till 
it  vvas  taken  with  the  whole  country  from  duke  Frederic, 
in  the  year  1415..  The  baths  are  conftriiCted  on  both  ddcs 
of  the  Limmat,  and  form  a  feparate  town  half  a  mile  be¬ 
low  the  other.  The  waters  are  warm  and  abundant,  fup- 
plying  two  large  public  refervoirs  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor, 
beddes  two  hundred  private  baths.  It  is  twenty-feven 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bade,  and  fourteen  north-weft  of  Zu¬ 
rich.  Lat.47.28.N-  Ion.  25.  53.  E.  Ferro. 

Baden,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy  of  Auf¬ 
tria,  on  the  river  Schwocha,  celebrated  for  its  warm  baths, 
of  which  they  reckou  nine  different  in  number:  the  town 
is  walled,  contains  three  church.es,  and  is  twelve  miles 
S.  S,  W.  of  Vienna.  Lat.48.  3.  N.  Ion.  33.  38.  E.  Ferro. 

BA'DENOCH,  a  diftriCt  of  Scotland,  intheeaftpart 
#f  the  county  of  Invernefs,  very  barren  and  hilly,  and  def- 
titute  of  any  town  or  village  worthy  of  notice. 

BADNU'CHI,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Newr  Navarre,  125  miles  fouth  of  Cafa  Grand. 

BA'DENS  (Francis),  an  hiftorical  and  portrait  painter, 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1571;  and  the  firft  rudiments  of 
the  art  were  communicated  to  him  by  his  father,  w  ho  was 
but  an  indifferent  artift.  However,  he  vidted  Rome,  and 
feveral  parts  of  Italy,  and. acquired  a  tafte  and  manner  ex¬ 
ceedingly  pleadng.  On  returning  to  his  own  country  his 
merit  procured  him  great  employment,  and  (till  greater  re¬ 
putation,  and  he  W'as  ufually  diftinguiflted  by  the  name  of 
the  Italian  painter.  His  touch  was  light  and  fpirited,  and 
his  colouring  warm.  While  his  acknowledged  merit  was 
rewarded  with  every  public  teftimony  of  efteem  and  ap- 
plaufe,  he  received  an  account  of  the  death  of  Ids  bro¬ 
ther,  who  had  been  affaflinated  on  his  journey ;  and  the  in¬ 
telligence  affeCted  him  fo  violently,  that  it  occadoned  his 
«wn  death,  to  the  inexpredible  regret  of  every  lover  of 
the  art,  in  1603. 

B  ADENWEI'LER,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Suabia,  and  margraviate  of  Baden-Baden,  two  miles 
fouth  of  Snltzburg. 

BA'DEW  (Richard  de),  the  firft  founder  of  Clare-hall 
in  Cambridge,  was  defcended  from  a  good  family  at  Great 
Badew,  or  Badow,  near  Chelmsford,  in  Effex.  From  this 
place  they  took  their  furname;  and  here,  probably,  Rd. 
de  Badew  was  born.  In  1 326  he  was  chancellor  of  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge;  and  having  purchafed  to  tene¬ 
ments  in  Miln-ftreet,  of  Nigel  Thornton,  a  phyfician,  lie 
laid  there,  in  the  year  above-mentioned,  the  foundation  of 
a  building,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Univerfity- 
hall.  In  it  he  placed  a  principal,  who  was  to  take  care  of 
the  penlioners  that  came  to  live  there.  It  continued  for 
the  fpace  of  (ixteen  years,  and  then  by  an  accidental  fire 
was  burnt  down.  Richard  de  Badew  being  unable  to  re¬ 
build  it,  it  lay  for  fome  years  in  ruins;  but  one  of  the 
jenfioners  having  a  great  intereft  with  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
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ter  of  Sir  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucefter,  he  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  her  to  undertake  what  de  Badew  was  notable 
to  perform.  Whereupon  this  benevolent  lady,  with  the 
confent  of  Richard  de  Badew,  new-built  the  hall,  and  en¬ 
dowed  it,  in  the  year  1347,  with  revenues  for  one  matter, 
ten  fellows,  and  ten  fcholars.  At  the  fame  time  fhe  na¬ 
med  it  Clare-hall,  from  her  own  family  furname. 

B  A'DEY,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Khora^> 
fan,  140  miles  north-weft  of  Herat. 

BADGE,  f.  [a  word  of  uncertain- etymology  ;  derived 
by  Juniits  from  bode  or  bade,  a  meffenger,  and  fuppofed  to 
be  corrupted  from  badage ,  the  credential  of  a  meffenger; 
but  taken  by  Skinner  and  Minfhew  from  bagg/ie,  Dut.  a 
jewel,  or  bague ,  Fr.  a  ring.  It  feems  to  come  from  bajulo , 
Lat.  to  carry.]  A  mark  or  cognizance  worn  to  fiievv  the 
relation  of  the  wearer  to  any  perfon  or  thing. — The  out¬ 
ward  fplendour  of  his  office  is  the  badge  and  token  of  that 
facred  character  which  he  inwardly  bears.  Atterbury. — A 
token  by  which  one  is  known: 

A  favage  tygrefs  on  her  helmet  lies  ; 

The  famous  badge  Clarinda  us’d  to  bear.  Fairfax. 

The  mark  or  token  of  any  thing.— Sweet  mercy  is  nobili. 
ty’s  true  badge.  Shakefpeare. 

Badge,  in  naval  architecture,  fignifies  a  fort  of  orna¬ 
ment  placed  on  the  outlide  of  fmall  (hips,  very  near  the 
ftern,  containing  either  a  window'  for  the  convenience  of 
the  cabin,  or  a  reprefentation  of  it.  It  is  commonly  de¬ 
corated  with  marine  figures,  martial  inftruments,  or  fuch* 
like  emblems. 

To  Badge,  v.a.  To  mark  as  with  a  badge; 

Your  royal  father’s  murder’d - 

Thofe  of  his  chamber,  as  it  feem’d,  had  done ’t: 

Their  hands  and  faces  were  all  badg’d  with  blood.  Shake/. 

BAD'GER,yi  [perhaps  from  bajulus,  Lat.  a  carrier ; 
but  by  Junius  derived  from  the  badger ,  a  creature  who 
flows  up  his  provifion.]  One  that  buys  corn  and  victuals 
in  one  place,  and  carries  it  unto  another  to  fell. 

Badger,  in  zoology,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  fpeciesof 
urfus.  See  Ursus. 

Badger-legged,  adj.  [from  badger  and  legged.']  Ha¬ 
ving  legs  of  an  unequal  length,  as  the  badger  is  fuppofed 
to  have. 

B  A'DI  A,  an  ancient  town  of  Baetica  on  the  Anas ;  now 
fuppofed  to  be  Badajos  on  the  Guadiana. 

Badia,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Tufcany,  Se¬ 
venteen  miles  north  of  Florence. 

BADIA'GA,yi  in  the  materia  medica,  the  name  of  a 
fort  of  fpongy  plant,  common  in  the  ffiops  in  Mofcow,  and 
fome  other  northern  kingdoms.  It  is  ufed  to  take  away 
livid  marks  arifing  from  blows  or  bruifes,  which  the  pow¬ 
der  of  this  plant  is  faid  to  do  in  a  night’s  time. 

BADIA'NE,  or  Bandian,/.  the  feed  of  a  tree  which 
grows  in  China,  and  fmells  like  anife-feed.  The  Chinefe-, 
and  the  Dutch  in  imitation  of  them,  fometimes  ufe  the 
badiane  to  give  their  tea  an  aromatic  tafte. 

BADlGE'ON,y.  a  mixture  of  plafter  and  free-ftone, 
ground  together,  and  fifted  ;  ufed  by  ftatuaries  to  fill  up 
the  little  holes,  and  repair  the- defeCts,  in  (tones  whereof 
they  make  their  flatties  and  other  work.  The  fame  term 
is  alfo  ufed  by  joiners  for  faw-duft  mixed  with  ftrong  blue, 
wherewith  they  fill  up  fhe  chaps  and  other  defeCts  in  wood 
after  it  is  wrought. 

BA'DILE  (Antonio),  an  hiftorical  and  portrait  painter, 
was  born  at  Verona  in  1480,  and  by  great  ftudy  and  ap¬ 
plication  acquired  a  more  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  true 
principles  of  painting  than  any  of  his  predeceffors.  He 
vvas  confeffedly  a  moft  eminent  artift ;  but  lie  derived  great¬ 
er  honour  from  having  two  fuch  difciples  as  Paolo  Vero- 
nefe  and  Baptifta  Zelotti,  than  he  did  even  from  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  his  own  compofitions.  He  died  in  1560.  His 
colouring  was  admirably  good ;  his  carnations  beautiful; 
and  his  portraits  preferved  the  perfeCt  refemblance  of  flefh 
and  real  life;  nor  had  lie  any  caufe  to  envy  the  acknow- 
„  ledged 
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lodged  merit  of  Titian,  Giorgione,  or  the  beft  of  his  cotem¬ 
poraries.  .  -  .  .  _ 

BADIN'GEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  Old  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  feven 
miles  weft  of  Stendal . 

BA'DIS,  a  fortrefs  of  Livonia,  fubjeCt  to  Rudia.  Lat. 
59. 15.  N.  Ion.  23.  10.  E. 

BADI'SIS,/.  [from  i3a.h&,  to  walk.]  Walking;  any 
motion  of  the  legs. 

BA'DIUS  (Conrad),  and  (Stephen  Robert),  his  bro¬ 
ther,  French  refugees;  celebrated  as  painters  at  Geneva, 
and  Conrad  as  an  author.  The  latter  died  in  1566. 

BAD'KIS,  a  town  of  Perlia,  in  the  province  of  Kho- 
rafan,  thirty- (1  x  miles  north  of  Herat. 

BAD'LY;  adv.  In  a  bad  manner;  not  well : 

How  goes  the  day  with  11s  ?  O  tell  me,  Hubert. — 

Badly,  I  fear.  How  fares  your  majefty  ?  Shakefpeare. 

BAD'NESS,y.  Want  of  good  qualities,  either  natural 
or  moral;  defert;  depravity. — It  was  not  your  brother’s 
evil  difpolition  made  him  Leek  his  death  ;  but  a  provoking 
merit  fet  awork  by  a  reproveable  badnefs  in  himfelf.  Shake- 
fpcare. — I  did  not  fee  how  the  badnefs  of  the  weather  could 
be  the  king’s  fault.  Addifan. 

B  ADO'GI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  on  the  north  coat!  of  lake 
Bielo,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  196  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Novgorod. 

BADRACHIL'I.UM,  a  town  of  Hindoftan,  in  the  Moo- 
dajee  Boomfia  country,  feventy-two  miles  north-weft  of 
Rajamundry,  and  fifty  eaft  of  Byarem. 

BADRA'I,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Moldavia, 
ten  miles  north  of  Stephanowze. 

B  ADULA'TO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  and  province  of  Calabria  Ultra :  fourteen  miles  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Squillace. 

B  AE'CKIA,/  [fo  named  in  honour  of  Abraham  Baeck, 
a  much-efteemed  friend  of  Linnaeus’s,  who  received  this 
plant  from  him,  among  others,  in  his  Herbarium.]  In  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  oifandria,  order  monogynia,  na¬ 
tural  order  of  calycanthemse.  The  generic  characters  are 
. — Calyx:  perianthium  one-leafed,  funnel-form,  five- 
toothed,  permanent.  Corolla:  petals  five,  roundifh,  pa¬ 
tulous,  inferted  into  the  calyx.  Stamina:  filaments  eight, 
of  which  fix  are  equal,  two  folitary,  very  fliort,  bent  in  ; 
antherae  fubovate,  fmall.  Piftillum:  germ  roundifh  ;  ftyle 
filiform,  fhoi  ter  than  the  corolla  ;  ftigma  capitate.  Pcri- 
carpium:  capfule  globular,  crowned,  four-celled,  four- 
valved.  Seeds:  fome,  roundifh,  angular  on  one  fide. — 
F.Jfential  Chara&er.  Calyx  funnel-form,  five-toothed; 
corolla  five-petalled;  capfule  globular,  four-celled, 
crowned. 

Only  one  fpecies,  baeckia  frutefeens.  This  is  a  fit  rub 
which  has  the  habit  of  fouthernwood,  with  wand-like 
brandies,  andoppofite,  fhort,  fimple,  twigs.  Leaves  op- 
pofite,  linear,  ftiarp,  fmooth,  quite  entire.  Flowers  axil¬ 
lary,  folitary,  on  a  naked  peduncle,  the  length  of  the  flow¬ 
er,  much  fliorter  than  the  leaves.  Native  of  China,  and 
called  there  tiongina. 

B  A'EN,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Moldavia,  fix- 
teen  miles  north-north-weft  of  Niemecz. 

By£OBO'TRYS,yi  [l3a i®-,  fmall,  and  fior^vc,  a  raceme, 
the  fructifications  being  in  thin  racemes.]  In  botany,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order  monogynia.  The  ge¬ 
neric  characters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  double,  exte¬ 
rior  three-leaved ;  leaflets  roundifh,  concave,  finaller;  in¬ 
ferior  one-leafed,  bell-lhaped,  fliort,  inferior,  growing  to 
the  germ,  five-cleft ;  clefts  ovate,  permanent,  converging 
after  flowering,  and  crowning  the  fruit.  Corolla :  one- 
petalled,  tubular  ;  tube  very  fliort ;  border  five-cleft,  e- 
re£t;  clefts  roundifh,  very  fhort.  Stamina:  filaments  five, 
very  fhort,  in  the  middle  of  the  tube  ;  antherte  heart-fha- 
ped.  Piftillum:  germ  globofe,  half-fuperior ;  ftyle  cy- 
lindric,  very  fliort,  permanent;  ftigma  obtufe,  tubercula- 
ted.  Pericarpium :  berry  globofe,  fomewhat  dry,  one- 
*elled,  growing  to  the  calyx.  Seeds:  feveral,  angular, 
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affixed  to  a  columnar  receptacle  in  the  bottom  of  the  ber¬ 
ry. — EJfcntial  Character,  Corolla:  tubular,  with  a  five- 
cleft  border.  Calyx:  double;  outer  two-leafed;  inner 
one-leafed,  bell-fliaped ;  berry  globofe,  one-celled,  grow¬ 
ing  to  the  calyx,  many-feeded. 

There  is  only  one  fpecies,  called  baeobotrys  nemorialis. 
Native  of  the  ifle  of  Tanna,  in  the  South  Seas. 

B/ETER'RE,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Tertofages  in 
Gallia  Narbonenfis;  now  Defers,  on  the  eaft  bank  of  the 
Obris,  now  Or  bis  or  Orbe ,  in  Lower  Languedoc. 

BHS'TICA,  a  province  of  ancient  Spain,  fo  called  from 
the  famed  river  Baitis,  afterwards  Tarteflus,  now  Guadai- 
quiver,  or  the  great  river.  It  was  bounded  on  the  weft 
by  Lufitania;  on  the  foil th,  by  the  Mediterranean,  and 
Sinus  Guaditanus  ;  on  the  north,  by  the  Cantabric  Sea, 
now’  the  bay  of  Bifcay.  The  province  was  divided  in  two 
by  the  river  Baetis,  on  one  fide  of  which,  towards  the 
Anas,  were  fituated  the  Turdetani,  from  wdience  the  king¬ 
dom  was  called  Turdetania,  though  more  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Beeturia.  On  the  other  fide  were  fituated 
the  Baftuli,  Baftetani,  and  Conteftani,  along  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  coafts.  The  Baftuli  were  fuppofed  to  be  of  Phoe¬ 
nician  extract,  and  dwelt  along  the  coafts  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  till,  driven  from  thence  by  the  Moors,  they  fled 
into  the  mountainous  parts  of  Gallicia,  which  they  then 
called  from  their  own  name  Bafulia.  The  Baftetani  were 
feated  higher  up,  on  the  fame  coafts.  The  territories  of 
both  thefe  made  part  of  what  has  fince  become  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Granada;  in  which  there  is  a  ridge  of  very  high 
mountains,  called,  from  the  above-mentioned  people,  the 
Baftetanian  mountains.  Mention  is  alfo  made  of  their  ca¬ 
pital  Bajletana  ;  a  place  of  fuch  ftrength,  that  king  Ferdi¬ 
nand  was  fix  months  befieging  it  before  he  could  take  it 
from  the  Moors.  The  whole  province  of  Baetica,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rnoft  probable  account,  contained  what  is  now 
called  Andalufa,  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  and  the 
outward  boundaries  of  Eftremadura. 

BHS'TIS,  a  river  of  Spain,  now  the  Guadalquiver. 

BHsTU'LO,  a  town  of  ancient  Spain,  in  the  Terraco- 
nenlis;  now'  Bade/ona  in  Catalonia. 

BZSTY'LIA,/]  anointed  ftones,  worfhipped  by  the 
Phoenicians,  by  the  Greeks  before  the  time  of  Cecrops, 
and  by  other  barbarous  nations.  They  were  commonly  of 
a  black  colour,  and  confecrated  to  fome  god,  as  Saturn, 
Jupiter,  & c.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  true  origin  of 
thefe  idols  is  to  be  derived  from  the  pillar  of  ftone  which 
Jacob  ereiSted  at  Bethel,  and  which  was  afterwards  wor- 
fliipped  by  the  Jews.  Thefe  baetylia  were  much  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  veneration  of  the  ancient  heathens.  Many  of 
their  idols  were  no  other.  In  reality,  no  fort  of  idol  was 
more  common  in  the  eaftern  countries,  than  that  of  oblong 
ftones  erected,  and  hence  termed  by  the  Greeks,  wove;, 

‘  pillars,’  In  fome  parts  of  Egypt  they  were  planted  on 
both  tides  of  the  highways.  In  the  temple  of  Heliogabu- 
lus,  in  Syria,  there  was  one  pretended  to  have  fallen  from 
heaven.  There  was  alfo  a  famous  black  ftone  in  Phrygia, 
laid  to  have  fallen  from  heaven.  The  Romans  fent  tor  it 
and  the  priefts  belonging  to  it  with  much  ceremony,  Sci- 
pio  Nafika  being  at  the  head  of  the  embafly. 

B-Tl'ZA,  a  city  of  Andalufia,  in  Spain,  feated  on  a 
high  hill  three  miles  from  the  Guadalquiver;  it  is  the  fee 
of  a  bithop,  and  has  an  univerfity  founded  by  John  d’A- 
vila.  It  was  taken  from  the  Moors  about  the  end  of  the 
15th  century. 

Bteza,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  country  of 
Pern,  built  in  the  year  1559,  by  Gilles  Ramira  d’ Avalos  : 
eight  leagues  fouth-eaft  of  Quito. 

BfEZIL'LO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile,  three 
leagues  from  Valladolid. 

BAF'FETAS,  or  BASTAS,yi  a  cloth  made  of  coarfe  i 
white  cotton-thread,  which  comes  from  the  Eaft  Indies. 
That  of  Surat  is  the  beft. 

BAF'FIN’s  BAY,  a  gulph  of  North  America,  fo  call¬ 
ed  from  Baffin,  an  Englishman,  who  difeovered  it  in  1616; 
extending  about  230  leagues  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  180 
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from  north  to  fouth.  Lat.  70.  to  79.  N.  nearly.  Ion.  4.5. 

to  8j.  W.  Greenwich. 

To  BAF'FLB,  v.  a.  [baffler,  Fr.]  To  elude;  to  make 
ineffectual. — They  made  a  thift  to  think  themfelves  guilt- 
lefs,  in  fpite  of  all  their  fins  ;  to  break  the  precept,  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  bajfle  the  curfe.  South: — To  confound  ; 
to  defeat  with  lome  confufion,  as  by  perplexing  or  amu- 
f.ng :  to  bajfle  is  fometimes  tefs  tlian  to  conquer. • — When  the 
mind  has  brought  itfelf  to  clofe  thinking,  it  may  go  on 
roundly.  Every  abfirufe  problem,  every  intricate  quef- 
tion,  will  not  bajfle ,  difeourage,  or  break,  it.  Locke. — A  fo¬ 
reign  potentate  trembles  at  a  war  with  the  Englifh  nation, 
ready  to  employ  againft  him  fuch  revenues  as  fiiall  bajfle 
his  defigns  upon  their  country.  Addifon. 

Baffle,  f.  A  defeat. — It  is  the  (kill  of  the  difputant 
that  keeps  off  a  bajfle.  South. 

BAF'FLER,/i  He  that  puts  to  confufion,  or  defeats. 
— Experience,  that  great  baffler  of  fpeculation,  affures  us 
the  thing  is  too  potfible,  and  brings  in  all  ages  matter  of 
faCt  to  confute  our  fuppofition.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

BAF'FO,  a  confiderable  town  in  the  ifiand  of  Cyprus, 
with  a  fort  built  near  ancient  Paphos,  of  which  fome  con¬ 
fiderable  ruins  yet  remain,  particularly  fome  broken  co¬ 
lumns,  which  probably  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Venus. 

BAG,/  [beige,  Sax.  from  whence  perhaps,  by  drop¬ 
ping,  as  is  uliial,  the  harlh  confonant,  caxi\thcge,  bage ,  bag.'] 
A  lack,  or  pouch,  to  put  any  thing  in,  as  money,  corn, 
&c. — What  is  it  that  opens  thy  month  in  praife's  ?  Is  it 
that  thy  bags  and  thy  barns  are  full  ?  South. — That  part 
of  animals  in  which  fome  particular  juices  are  Contained, 
as  the  poifon  of  vipers  : 

The  (welling  poifon  of  the  feveral  feds, 

Which,  wanting  vent,  the  nation’s  health  infeCts, 

Shall  burlt  its  bag.  Dryden. 

An  ornamental  purfe  of  filk  tied  to  fome  men’s  hair. — 
We  (aw  a  young  fellow  riding  towards  us  full  gallop,  with 
a  bob  wig  and  black  filken  bag  tied  to  it.  Addifon. — A  term 
uled  to  fignify  different  quantities  of  certain  commodities; 
as,  A  bag  of  pepper,  A  bag  of  hops. 

Bag,  among  farriers,  is  when,  in  order  to  retrieve  a 
horle’s  loll  appetite,  they  put  in  an  ounce  of  afafoetida, 
and  as  much  powder  of  favin,  into  a  bag,  to  be  tied  to  the 
bit,  keeping  him  bridled  for  two  hours,  feveral  times  a- 
day;  as  foon  as  the  bag  is  taken  off,  he  begins  eating. 
This  praCtice  is  alfo  ufeful  in  difeafes  of  the  mouth  and 
throat. 

To  Bag,  v.a.  To  put  into  a  bag. — Hops  ought  not  to 
be  bagged  up  hot.  Mortimer.. — To  load  with  a  bag : 

.  Like  a  bee,  bagg'd  with  his  honey’d  venom. 

He  brings  it  to  your  hive.  Dryden. 

To  Bag,  v.  n.  To  fvvell  like  a  full  bag.— -The  (kin  feem- 
ed  much  contracted,  yet  it  bagged ,  and  had  a  porringer  full 
of  matter  in  it.  Wifeman. 

BAGATvIA'DER,  or  Bagamedri,  a  province  of  the 
•kingdom  of  Abyffinia,  in  Africa.  It  is  laid  to  receive  its 
name  from  the  great  number  of  ffieep  bred  in  it;  meder 
fignifying  ‘  land  or  earth,’  and  bag,  a  ‘flieep.’  Its  length 
is  eftimated  at  about  fixty  leagues,  and  its  breadth  twenty : 
-but  formerly  it  was  much  more  extenfive;  feveral  of  its 
provinces  having  been  difmembered  from  it,  and  joined  to 
that  of  Tigre.  It  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  wandering  Gal- 
las  and  Caffres. 

BAGAN',  a  town  of  Servia,  twenty  miles  N.  of  Niffa. 

BAGAN'ZA,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  joins  the  river 
•Parma,  at  the  city  of  Parma. 

BAGANZO'LA,  a  town  of  Italy,  four  miles  north  of 
(Parma. 

BA'G  AT,  a  town  of  France,  one  league  weft  of  Paris. 

B AG ATEL'LE,  f.  [bagatelle,  Fr.]  A  trifle;  a  thing 
of  no  importance : 

Heaps  of  hair-rings  and  cipher’d  feals; 
dj£ich  trifles,  ferious  bagatelles.  Prior. 

rtBAGAU'DdE,  or  Bacaud^,  an  ancient  faCtion  of 
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peafantf,  or  malcontents,  who  ravaged  Gaul.  The  Gauls, 
being  oppreffed  with  taxes,  role  about  the  year  of  Chrift 
290,  under  the  command  of  Amand  and  Elian  ;  and  af¬ 
firmed  the  name  bagaudee ,  which,  according  to  fome  au¬ 
thors,  fignified  in  the  Gallic  language  ‘forced  rebels;’  ac- 
to others,  ‘tribute;’  according  to  others,  ‘robbers  ;’  which 
lad  fignification  others  allow  the  word  had,  but  then  is 
was  only  after  the  time  of  the  bagaudas,  and  doubtlefs  took 
its  rife  from  them. 

BAG'DAD,  a  celebrated  city  of  Afia,  in  Irak  Arab;, 
feated  on  the  eaflefn  bank  of  the  Tigris,  in  lat.  33.  15.  N. 
Ion.  63.  15.  E.  F'erro.  By  many  authors  this  citv  is  very 
improperly  called  Babylon.  The  latter  flood  on ‘the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  at  a  confiderable  diflance.  This  city,  for  many 
years  the  capital  of  the  Saracen  empire,  was  founded  by 
the  khald  Al  Manfur,  the  fecond  of  the  houfe  of  A1  Ab¬ 
bas,  after  an  attempt  by  the  Rawandians  to  affaffmate  him, 
as  mentioned  under  the  article  Arabia,  p.  21,  of  this  vo¬ 
lume. 

The  reafons  affigned  by  the  Arabian  hiflorians  for  build¬ 
ing  the  city  of  Bagdad  are,  That  the  attempt  to  affallinate 
the  khalif  had  difgufled  him  with  his  Arabian  fubje&s  in 
general,  and  that  the  fpot  where  Bagdad  flood  was  at  a 
confiderable  diflance  from  the  city  of  Cufa  particularly  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  remarkable  for  their  trea¬ 
chery  and  inconflancy,  A1  Manfur  himfelf  having  felt  fe¬ 
veral  inflances  of  it.  Befides,  the  people  of  Irak,  who 
had  always  continued  faithful  to  him,  reprefented,  that 
by  building  his  capital  near  the  confluence  of  the  Euphra¬ 
tes  and  Tigris,  it  would  be  in  a  great  meafure  fecured  from 
the  attacks  of  thofe  who  fliould  have  an  inclination  to  dif-  . 
pute  the  khalifate  with  him;  and  that,  by  being  fituated 
as  it  were  in  the  middle  of  the  tradl  comprehending  the 
diftrifts  of  Bafrah,  Cufa,  Wafet,  Mawfel,  and  Swada,  at 
no  great  diflance  from  thofe  cities,  it  would  be  plentifully 
fupplied  with  provifions  by  means  of  the  above-mention¬ 
ed  rivers. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  the  name  Bagdad,  there  are 
various  accounts,  which,  being  equally  uncertain  and  tri¬ 
fling,  merit  no  attention.  The  firfl  city  that  went  bf  this 
name  was  fituated  on  the  weflern  bank  of  the  Tigris ;  from 
whence  A1  Manfur  difpatched  his  fon  A1  Mohdi  with  a  bo¬ 
dy  of  Modem  troops  to  the  oppofite  bank.  Here  the  young 
prince  took  pod,  and  fortified  the  place  on  which  he  had 
encamped  with  a  wall,  in  order  to  cover  his  troops,  as  well 
as  the  workmen  employed  by  his  father  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  river,  from  the  incurfions  of  the  Perfians,  who  feemed 
to  have  taken  umbrage  at  the  erection  of  a  new  metropo¬ 
lis  fo  near  the  frontiers  of  their  dominions.  Hence  that 
part  of  the  city  foon  afterwards  built  on  the  eaftern  bank 
of  the  Tigris,  received  the  name  of  the  Camp,  or  Fortrefs, 
of  Al  Mohdi.  The  khalif  had  a  fuperb  and  magnificent 
palace  both  in  the  eaftern  and  weftern  part  of  the  town. 
The  eaftern  palace  was  furrounded  on  the  land  fide  by  a 
femicircular  wall  that  had  fix  gates ;  the  principal  of  which 
feems  to  have  been  called  the  gate  of  prefdls,  whofe  en¬ 
trance  Was  generally  killed  by  the  princes  and  ambaffadors 
that  came  to  the  khalif’s  court.  The  weftern  part  of  the 
city  was  entirely  round,  with  the  khalif’s  palace  in  the 
centre,  and  having  the  great  mofque  annexed  to  it.  The 
eaftern  part  conlifted  of  an  interior  and  exterior  town,  each 
of  which  was  furrounded  by  a  wall.  For  fome  time  the 
building  of  the  city  went  but  (lowly  on,  owing  to  a  fcar- 
city  of  materials;  for  which  reafon  the  khalif  was  fome. 
times. inclined  to  remove  the  materials  of  Al  Madayen  the 
ancient  metropolis  of  the  Perfian  empire.  But,  upon  tri¬ 
al,  he  found  the  ftones  to  be  of  fuch  an  immenfe  lize,  thaj 
the  removal  of  them  to  Bagdad  would  be  attended  with 
great  difficulty  and  expence;  befides,  heconfidered  that  it 
would  be  a  reflection  upon  himfelf  to  have  it  faid  that  he 
could  not  finifti  his  metropolis  without  deftroying  fuch  a 
pile  of  building  as  perhaps  could  not  be  paralleled  in  the 
whole  world;  for  which  reafons  he  at  length  gave  over 
his  delign,  and  ereCted  the  city  of  Bagdad  mod  probably 
out  of  the  ruin*  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Seieucia  and  Cte- 
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fiphon,  putting  an  end  to  his  undertaking  in  the  149th 
■  year  of  the  Hegira,  or  four  years  after  the  city  was  begun. 

From  the  building  of  the  city  of  Bagdad  to  the  death 
of  A1  Man  fur  nothing  remarkable  happened,  except  fome 
irruptions  made  into  the  territories  of  the  Greeks,  and  by 
the  Arabs  into  fome  of  the  khalif’s  other  territories.  In 
the  157th  year  of  the  Hegira  alfo,  a  grievous  famine  was 
felt  in  Mefopotamia,  which  was  followed  by  a  plague  that 
deftroyed  great  numbers.  This  year  likewife,  the  Chrif- 
tians,  who  had  been  very  feverely  dealt  with  by  A1  Man- 
fur,  were  treated  with  the  utmoft  rigour  by  Mufa  Ebn 
Mofab,  the  khalif’s  governor;  every  one  whp  was  unable 
to  pay  the  enormous  tribute  exacted  of  them  being  thrown 
into  prifon  without  diftindion.  The  next  year,  being  the 
158th  of  the  Hegira,  the  khalif  fet  out  from  Bagdad,  to 
perform  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca :  but,  being  taken  ill  on 
the  road,  he  expired  at  Bir  Maimun,  and  his  body  was 
carried  to  Mecca;  where,  after  100  graves  had  been  dug, 
that  his  feptilchre  might  be  concealed,  he  was  interred, 
having  lived,  according  to  fome  fixty-three,  according  to 
others  fixty-eight,  years,  and  reigned  twenty-two.  He  is 
faid  to  have  been  extremely  covetous,  and  to  have  left  in 
his  treafury  600,000,000  dirhems,  and  24,000,000  dinars. 
He  is  reported  to  have  paid  his  cook  by  alligning  him  the 
heads  and  legs  of  the  animals  drefTed  in  his  kitchen,  and 
to  have  obliged  him  to  procure  at  his  own  expence  all  the 
fuel  and  veffels  he  had  occafion  for. 

When  A1  Manfur  expired  at  Bir  Maimun,  he  had  only 
his  domeftics,  and  Rabi  his  frcedman,  with  him.  The 
latter  of  thefe,  for  fome  time,  kept  his  death  concealed, 
and  pretended  to  have  a  conference  with  him;  in  which, 
as  he  gave  out,  the  khalif  commanded  him  to  exadt  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  A1  Mohdi  his  fon,  as  his  immediate 
fuccedor,  and  to  Ifa  Ebn  Mufa  his  coulin-german,  as  t he 
next  apparent  heir  to  the  crown.  He  then  difpatclted  a 
courier  to  Bagdad  with  the  news  of  Al  Manfur’s  death; 
upon  which  Al  Mohdi  was  unanimoufly  proclaimed  kha¬ 
lif.  Ifa  Ebn  Mufa,  however,  no  fooner  heard  this  news, 
than  he  began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  fettingup  for  him- 
felf  at  Cufa,  where  he  then  relided  ;  and,  in  order  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  execution  of  his  fcheme,  he  fortified  himfelf  in 
that  city.  But  Al  Mohdi,  being  apprifed  of  his  defection, 
fent  a  detachment  of  1000  horfe  to  bring  him  to  Bagdad  ; 
which  being  done,  Al  Mohdi  not  only  prevailed  upon  him 
to  own  his  allegiance,  but  alfo  to  give  up  his  right  to  the 
fucceflion  for  10,000  according  to  fome,  or  according  to 
others  for  10,000,000,  dinars. 

From  the  accellion  of  Al  Mohdi,  to  the  164th  year  of 
'the  Hegira,  the  mod  remarkable  event  was  the  rebellion 
of  Al  Mokanna.  This  hnpoftor,  vvhofe  true  name  was 
Ha/iern  Ebn  Hejham,  came  originally  from  Khoralan,  and 
had  been. an  under  fecretary  to  Abu  Modem,  governor  of 
that  province.  He  afterwards  turned  foldier,  and  palled 
thence  into  Mawaralnahr,  where  he  gave  himfelf  out  for 
a  prophet.  The  name  of  Al  Mokanna,  as  alfo  that  of 
Al  Bcrkai,  that  is,  the  ‘veiled,’  he  took  from  his  cudom 
of  covering  his  face  with  a  veil  or  girdle  malk,  to  conceal 
his  deformity  ;  having  lod  an  eye,  and  being  olhervvife  of 
a  defpicable  appearance;  though  his  followers  pretended 
he  did  this  for  the  fame  reafon  that  Moles  did,  viz.  led  the 
fplendour  of  his  countenance  fliould  dazzle  the  eyes  of 
his  beholders !  In  fome  places  he  made  many  profelytes, 
by  deluding  the  people  with  a  number  of  juggling  tricks, 
and  particularly  by  caufing  the  appearance  of  a  moon  to 
rife  out  of  a  well  for  many  nights  together ;  whence  he 
was  called,  in  the  Perfian  tongue,  Sazendeb  mak,  or  the 
-‘moon-maker.’  Not  content  with  being  reckoned  a  pro¬ 
phet,  he  arrogated  to  himfelf  divine  honours;  pretending 
that  the  Deity  relided  in  his  perfon,  having  proceeded  to 
him  from  Abu  Modem,  in  whom  he  had  taken  up  his  refi - 
•dence  before.  At  lad  he  ventured  into  open  rebellion 
again!!  the  khalif,  and  made  himfelf  matter  of  feveral  for¬ 
tified  places  in  Khorafan,  fo  that  Al  Mohdi  was  obliged 
to  fend  an  army  againd  him.  Upon  the, approach  of  the 
'khalif’s  troops,  Al  Mokanna  retired  into  one  of  his  firong 
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fortrefles,  and  fent  his  emiflaries  abroad  to  perfuade  the 
people  that  he  railed  the  dead  to  life,  and  foretold  future 
events.  But,  being  clofely  belieged  by  the  khalif’s  forces, 
and  feeing  no  podibility  of  efcaping,  he  gave  poifon  in  wine 
to  his  whole  family  and  ail  that  were  with  him  in  the  cadle ; 
when  they  were  dead,  he  burnt  their  bodies,  with  all  their 
furniture,  provifions,  and  cattle;  and  ladly,  he  threw  him¬ 
felf  into  the  flames,  or,  as  others  fay,  into  a  tub  of  aqua¬ 
fortis,  which  conlumed  every  part  of  him  except  the  hair- 
When  the  befiegers  therefore  entered  the  place,  they  found 
no  living  creature  in  it,  except  one  of  Al  Mokanna’s  con¬ 
cubines,  who,  fufpebting  hisdeiign,  had  hid  herfelf,  and 
now  difcovered  the  whole  matter.  All  this  time  war  had 
been  carried  on  with  the  Greeks,  but  without  any  re¬ 
markable  fuccefs  on  either  fide.  In  the  164th  year  of  the 
Hegira,  however,  Al  Mohdi  ordered  his  (on  Hariia  Al 
Ralhid  to  penetrate  into  the  Greek  territories  with  an  ar¬ 
my  of  95,000  men.  Harun,  having  entered  the  dominions- 
of  the  emprels  Irene,  defeated  her  armies,  and  laid  watte 
feveral  of  the  imperial  provinces  with  fire  and  fword,  and 
even  threatened  the  city  of  Conltantinople.  By  this  the 
emprefs  was  fo  terrified,  that  fhe  purchased  a  peace  with 
the  khalif  by  paying  him  an  annual  tribute  of  70,000  pieces 
of  gold.  After  figning  the  treaty,  Harun  returned  home 
laden  with  fpoils  and  glory. 

In  the  169th  year  of  the  Hegira,  Al  Mohdi  was  poi- 
foned,  though  undefignedly,  by  one  of  his  concubines 
named  Halanah.  She  had  defigned  to  deflroy  one  of  her 
rivals,  whom  (he  imagined  to  have  too  great  an  aTcendant 
over  the  khalif,  by  giving  her  a  poifoned  pear.  This  tlic 
latter,  not  fufpeding  any  tiling,  gave  to  the  khalif  ;  who 
had  no  fooner  eaten  it  than  he. felt  himfelf  in  exquifite  tor¬ 
ture,  and  toon  after  expired.  On  the  death  of  Al  .Mohdi, 
lie  vvas  fucceeded  by  his  eldeft  Ion  Al  Hadi ;  who  haying 
formed  a  delign  to  deprive  his  younger  brother  Harun  Al 
Ralhid  of  his  right  of  fuccelfion,  and  even  to  aflaiHiiafe 
him,  was  poiloned  by  his  vizir  in  the  170th  year  of  the 
Hegira  ;  and  on  his  death  the  celebrated  khalif  Harun  A! 
Ralhid  afcended  the  throne.  This  was  one  of  the  belt 
and  wifefi  princes  that  ever  fat  on  the  throne  of  Bagdad. 
He  was  extremely  fortunate  in  all  his  undertakings,  and 
in  his  time  the  Modem  empire  may  be  laid  to  have  been 
in  its  molt  flourilhing  date.  He  polfelied  the  provinces  of 
Syria,  Paieftine,  Arabia,  Perfia,  Armenia,  Natolia,  Media 
or  Aderbijan,  Babylonia,  Aflyria,  Sindia,  Sijiflan,  KI10- 
rafan,  Tabreflan,  Jorjan,  Zableftan  or  Sableftan,  Mawa¬ 
ralnahr  or  Great  Bukharia,  Egypt,  Libya,  Mauritania, 
&c.  fo  that  his  empire  was  at  that  time  by  far  the  mod 
powerful  of  any  in  the  world. 

In  the  186th  year  of  the  Hegira,  beginning  January 
10th,  802,  the  khalif  divided  the  government  of  his  ex  - 
tenfive  dominions  among  his  three  fons  in  the  following 
manner  :  To  Al  Amin  the  elded,  he  afligned  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Syria,  Irak,  the  three  Arabias,  Mefopotamia, 
Aflyria,  Media,  Paleftine,  Egypt,  and  all  that  part  of 
Africa  extending  from  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  Ethio¬ 
pia  to  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  with  the  dignity  of  khalif; 
to  Al  Mamun  the  fecond,  he  afligned  Perfia,  Kerman,  the 
Indies,  Khorafan,  Taberftan,  Cableftan,  and  Zableftan, 
together  with  the  province  of  Mawaralnahar  ;  and  to  his 
third  fon  Al  Kafem,  he  gave  Armenia,  Natolia,  Jorjan, 
Georgia,  Circaflia,  and  all  the  Modem  territories  border¬ 
ing  upon  the  Euxine  fea.  As  to  the  order  of  fucceflion, 
Al  Amin  was  to  afeend  the  throne  immediately  after  his 
father’s  deceafe  ;  after  him,  Al  Mamun ;  and  then  Al 
Kafem,  whom  he  had  furnamed  AL  Mutaman. 

The  mod  conliderable  exploits  performed  by  this  khalif 
were  in  his  wars  again!!  the  Greeks,  who  by  their  perfidy 
provoked  him  to  make  war  upon  them,  and  whom  he  al¬ 
ways  overcame.  In  the  187th  y^ar  of  the  Hegira,  the 
khalif  received  a  letter  from  the  Greek  emperor  Nicepho¬ 
ros,  commanding  him  to  return  all  the  money  he  had  ex¬ 
torted  from  the  emprels  Irene,  though  that  had  been  fe- 
cured  to  him  by  the  treaty  concluded  with  that,  princefs, 
or  expert  foon  to  fee  an  imperial  army  in  the  heart  of  .'his 
7  R  dominions. 
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dominions.  This  infolent  letter  fo  exafperated  Harunj 
that  lie  immediately  atfembled  his  forces  and  advanced  to 
Heraclea,  laying  the  country  .wade  with  fire  and  fvvord. 
For  fome  time  alfo  he  kept  that  city  draitly  befieged ; 
which  fo  terrified  the  Greek  emperor,  that  he  fubmitted 
to  pay  an  annual  tribute.  Upon  this  Harun  granted  him 
a  peace,  and  returned  with  his  army.  But  a  hard  froft 
foon  after  happening,  Nicephorus  took  for  granted  that 
A1  Rafliid  would  not  pay  him  another  vifit,  and  therefore 
broke  the  treaty  he  had  concluded.  Of  this  the  khalif  re¬ 
ceiving  advice,  he  inftantly  put  himfelf  in  motion ;  and, 
notwithftanding  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  forced 
the  emperor  to  fulfil  the  terms  propofed.  According  to  a 
Pcrfian  hiftorian,  before  the  hoflilities  at  this  time  com¬ 
menced,  Nicephorus  ntade  tlie  khalif  a  prefent  of  feveral 
finefwords,  giving  him  thereby  to  underitand,  that  he  was 
more  inclinable  to  Come  to  blows  than  to  make  peace  with 
him.  All  thefe  fwords,  it  is  faid,  Harun  cut  afunder  with 
his  famous  fword  famfamah,  as  if  they  had  been  fo  many 
radifhes,  after  which  fevere  proof  there  did  not  appear  the 
lead  flaw  in  the  blade.  This  fword  had  fallen  into  Al 
Radiid’s  hands  among  the  fpoils  of  Ebn  Dakikan,  one  of 
the  iad  Hamy;  r  tic  princes  of  Yaman  ;  but  it  belonged  ori¬ 
ginally  to  a  valiant  Arab  named  Amru  Ebn  Maadi  Cavb, 
i>y  whofe  name  it  generally  went  among  the  Modems. 
This  man  is  faid  to  have  performed  very  extraordinary 
feats  with  this  fvvord,  which  induced  a  certain  prince  to 
borrow  it  from  him  ;  but  he  not  being  able  to  perform 
-any  thing  remarkable  with  it,  complained  to  Amru  that  it 
bad  not  tire  dedred  effect :  upon  which  that  brave  man 
ironically  replied,  that  he  had  not  fent  him  his  arm  along 
with  his  fword. 

In  the  1 88th  year  of  the  Hegira,  war 'was  renewed  with 
the  Greeks,  and  Nicephorus  attacked  the  khalif’s  forces 
with  the  utmoff  fury.  He  was,  however,  defeated  with 
the  lofs  of  40,000  men,  and  received  three  wounds  in  the 
aftion  ;  after  which  the  Modems  committed  terrible  ra¬ 
vages  in  his  territories,  and  returned  home  laden  with 
/polls.  The  next  year  Harun  invaded  Phrygia;  defeated 
an  imperial  army  fent  to  oppofe  him ;  and,  having  ravaged 
the  country,  returned  without  any  confiderable  lofs.  In 
the  19.0th  year  of  the  Hegira,  commencing  November 
37th,  805,  the  khalif  marched  into  the  imperial  territo¬ 
ries  with  an  army  of  135,000  men,  befides  a  number  of  vo¬ 
lunteers  and  others  who  were  not  inrolled  among  his  troops. 
He  fird  took  the  city  of  Heraclea,  from  whence  he  is  faid 
to  have  carried  16,000  prisoners  ;  after  which  he  made 
himfelf  mader  of  feveral  other  places  ;  and,  in  the  con- 
elufion  of  the  campaign,  he  made  a  defeent  on  the  ifland 
ef  Cyprus,  which  he  plundered  in  a  terrible  manner. 
This  fuccefs  fo  intimidated  Nicephorus,  that  he  imme¬ 
diately  fent  the  tribute  due  to  Harun,  and  a  peace  was 
concluded.  This  perhaps  Harun  would  not  have  fo  rea¬ 
dily  granted,  had  not  one  Rafe  Ebn  Al  Leith  revolted 
again  ft  him  at  Samarcand,  and  allembled  a  confiderable 
force  to  fupport  him  in  his  defection. 

The  next  year,  being  the  191b  of  the  Hegira,  the  khalif 
removed  the  governor  of  Khorafan  from  his  employment, 
becaufe  be  had  not  been  diffidently  attentive  to  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  rebel  Rafe  Ebn  Al  Leith.  As  this  governor 
had  alfo  tyrannized  over  his  fubjedts  in  the  mod  cruel 
manner,  his  fuccedbr  no  fooner  arrived  than  he  fent  him 
in  chains  4o  the  khalif  :  but,  notwithftanding  all  Harun’s 
care,  the  rebels  made  great  progrefs  in  the  conqued  of 
Khorafan.  Next  year  the  khalif  found  it  neceffary  to 
inarch  in  perfon  againd  the  rebels,  and  he  advanced 
to  the  frontiers  of  Jordan,  where  he  was  feizecl  with  ah 
illnefs,  which  growing  more  violent,  and  being  unable  to 
purfuq  his  journey,  he  refigned  tlie  command  of  the  army 
to  his  fon  Al  Manuin,  retiring  himfelf  to  Tus  in  Kho¬ 
rafan.  We  are  told  by  Khondemir,  that,  before  the  kha¬ 
lif  departed  from  Rakka,  he  had  a  dream  wherein  lie  faw 
a  hand  over  his  head  full  of  red  earth,  and  at  the  fame 
time  heard  a  perfon  pronouncing  thefe  words,  “  See  the 
#&rth  where  Harun  is  to  be  buried,”  Upon  this  lie  de. 
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manded  where  he  was  to  be  buried  ;  and  was  aitTwered, 
“  At  Tus.”  This  dream  greatly  difcompoling  him,  he 
communicated  it  to  his  chief  phyfician,  who  rallied  him 
on  the  folly  of  putting  confidence  in  dreams,  and  adviled 
him  to  purfue  fome  favourite  diverfion  that  might  draw 
his  attention  another  way.  The  khalif  accordingly  pre¬ 
pared  a  magnificent  regale,  which  lafted  feveral"  days. 
Alter  this,  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  army,  arid 
advanced  to  the  confines  of  Jorjan,  where  he  was  attack¬ 
ed  by  the  bloody  flux.  As  his  diforder  increafed,  lie 
found  himfelf  obliged  to  retire  to  Tus  ;  where  being  arri¬ 
ved,  he  fent  for  his  phyfician,  and  faid  to  him,  “  Gabriel, 
do  you  remember  my  dream  at  Rakka}  we  are  now  arri¬ 
ved  at  Tus,  the  place  of  my  interment.  Send  one  of  my 
eunuchs  to  fetch  me  a  handful  of  earth  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  this  city.”  Upon  this,  Mafrur,  one  of  his  eu¬ 
nuchs,  was  difpatched  to  fetch  a  little  of  the  foil  of  the 
place.  He  foon  returned,  and  brought  a  handful  of  red 
earth,  which  he  prefented  to  the  khalif  with  his  arm  half 
bare.  At  tlie  fight  of  this,  Harun  cried  out,  “  In  truth 
this  is  the  earth,  and  this  tlie  very  ami,  that  1  faw  in  my 
dream.”  His  fpirits  immediately  failing,  and  his  malady 
being.greatly  increafed,  he  died  three  days  after,  and  was 
buried  in  the  fame  place.  According  to  Abul  Faraj,  Ba- 
ftiir  Ebn  Al  Leith  the  arch-rebel’s  brother  was  brought 
in  chains  to  tlie  khalif,  when  at  the  point  of  death.  At 
the  fight  of  whom  Harun  declared,  that  if  he  could  fpeak 
only  two  words  he  would  fay  kill  him  ;  and  immediately 
ordered  him  to  be  cut  to  pieces  in  bis  prefence.  This  be¬ 
ing  done,  the  khalif  foon  after  expired,  in  the  year  of  the 
Hegira  193,  having  reigned  twenty-three  years. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  a  courier  from  Tus,  with  the  news 
of  Al  Rafiiid’s  death,  his  fon  Al  Amin  was  proclaimed 
khalif ;  and  was  no  fooner  feated  on  the  throne,  than  lie 
formed  a  defign  of  excluding  his  brother  Al  Manuin  from 
the  fucceflion.  Accordingly  lie  deprived  him  of  the  fur¬ 
niture  of  the  imperial  palace  of  Khorafan ;  and  in  open 
violation  of  his  father’s  will,  who  had  bellowed  on  Al 
Mamun  the  perpetual  government  of  Khorafan,  and  of 
all  tlie  troops  in  that  province,  he  ordered  thofe  forces  to 
marcli  diredtly  to  Bagdad.  Upon  the  arrival  of  this  order, 
Al  Mamun  expoflulated  with  the  general  Al  Fadl  Ebn 
Rabi  who  commanded  his  troops,  and  endeavoured  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  marching  to  Bagdad  ;  but  without  eftedt,  for  he 
pundtually  obeyed  the  orders  fent  by  the  khalif.  Al 
Manuin,  however,  took  care  not  to  be  wanting  in  fidelity 
to  his  brother.  He  obliged  tlie  people  of  Khorafan  to  take 
an  oath  of  fidelity  to  Al  Amin,  and  reduced  fome  who 
had  actually  excited  a  revolt,  while  the  general  Al  Fadl, 
having  ingratiated  himfelf  with  the  khalif  by  his  ready 
compliance  with  his  orders',  was  chofen  prime  vizir,  and 
governed  with  an  abfolute  fway  ;  Al  Amin  abandoning 
himfelf  entirely  to  inebriety. 

Al  Fadl  was  a  very  able  minifier ;  though,  fearing  Al 
Mamun’s  refentment  if  ever  he  lliould  afeend  the  throne, 
he  gave  Al  Amin  fucli  advice  as  proved  in  the  end  the 
ruin  of  them  both.  He  told  him  that  his  brother  had 
gained  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Khorafan  by  the  good 
order  and  police  lie  had  eftabliihed  among  them  ;  that  his 
unwearied  application  to  the  adminiftration  of  juflice  had 
fo  attracted  their  efteem,  that  the  whole  province  was  en¬ 
tirely  at  his  devotion  ;  that  his  own  conduit  was  by  no 
means  approved  by  his  fubjedts,  wdiofe  minds  were  almoft 
totally  alienated  from  him;  and  therefore  he  had  but  one 
part  to  ait,  which  was  to  deprive  Al  Mamun  of  the  right 
of  fucceflion  that  had  been  given  him  by  his  father,  and 
transfer  it  to  his  own  fon  Mu  fa,  though  then  but  an  in¬ 
fant.  Agreeable  to  this  advice,  the  khalif  fent  for  his 
brother  Al  Kafen  from  Mefopotamia,  and  recalled  Al 
Mamun  from  Khorafan,  pretending  he  had  occafion  for 
him  as  an  aflifiant  in  his  councils.  By  this  treatment  AI 
Mamun  was  fo  provoked,  that  he  refolved  to  come  to  an 
open  rupture  with  his  brother.  Inftead  therefore  of  go¬ 
ing  to  Bagdad,  lie  cut  off  all  communication  between  his 
own  province  and  that  capital-;  pretending,  that,  as  his  fa¬ 
ther 
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ttier  Harunhad  a  (Tinned  him  the  lieutenancy  of  Khorafan, 
he  was  refponlible  for  all  the  di {'orders  that  might  happen 
there  during  his  abl'ence.  He  alfo  coined  money,  and 
would  not  fuffer  A1  Amin’s  name  to  be  imprelfed  upon 
any  of  the  dirhems  or  dinars  ftruck  in  that  province.  He 
alfo  prevailed  upon  Rafe  Ebn  al  Leith,  who  had  been 
for  fome  time  in  rebellion,  to  join  him  with  a  body  of 
troops;  vvhofe  example  was  foon  after  followed  by  Har- 
thenta  Ebn  Aat'an  ;  which  put  him  in  polTellion  of  all  the 
territory  of  Khorafan.  Here  he  governed  with  an  abfo- 
lute  fway,  officiated  in  the  mofque  as  Imam,  and  from  the 
pulpit  conftantly  harangued  the  people. 

The  following  year,  being  the  195th  of  the  Hegira,  the 
khalif  Al  Amin,  finding  that  his  brother  let  him  at  defi¬ 
ance,  declared  war  againft  him,  and  Cent  his  general  Ali 
Ebn  Ifa  with  an  army  of  60,000  men  to  invade  Khorafan. 
Al  Mamun,  being  informed  that  Ali  was  advancing  againft 
him,  colle&ed  all  the  troops  he  could  raife,  and  gave  the 
command  to  Thaher  Ebn  Hofein,  one  of  the  greateft  ge¬ 
nerals  of  his  age.  Thaher  chofe  out  only  4000  men,  whom 
he  led  againft  Al  Amin’s  army.  Ali,  feeing  fo  frnall  a 
number  of  troops  advancing  againft  him,  was  tranfported 
with  joy,  and  promifed  himlelf  an  eaiy  victory.  Defpif- 
ing  his  enemies,  he  aefted  in  a  fecure  and  carelefs  manner ; 
the  confequence  of  which  was,  that  his  army  was  attacked 
by  furprife,  and  entirely  defeated,  himfelf  killed,  and  his 
head  lent  as  a  p  re  fen  t  to  Al  Mamun.  Upon  this  vidfory, 
Al  Mamun  alfumed  the  title  of  khalif,  ordered  Al  Amin’s 
name  to  be  omitted  in  the  public  prayers,  and  made  pre¬ 
parations  for  carrying  the  war  into  the  heart  of  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  dominions.  For  this  purpofe  he  divided  his  army 
into  two  bodies,  and  commanded  them  to  march  into  Irak 
by  different  routes ;  one  of  them  commanded  by  Thaher, 
the  other  by  Harthema.  The  firft  directed  his  march  to¬ 
wards  Ahwas,  and  the  other  towards  Holwan,  both  of 
them  propofing  to  meet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bagdad, 
and  after  their  junction  to  befiege  that  city. 

In  the  196th  year  of  the  Hegira,  Thaher  made  a  mod 
rapid  progrefs  with  the  troops  under  his  command.  Hav¬ 
ing  advanced  towards  Ahwas,  he  defeated  a  body  of  the 
khalif’s  forces  ;  and,  though  the  victory  was  by  no  means 
decifive,  it  fo  intimidated  the  commander  of  Ahwas,  that 
lie  thought  fit  to  furrender  that  fortrefs  to  him.  This 
opened  a  way  to  Wafet  upon  the  Tigris,  and  facilitated 
the  conqueft  of  that  place.  After  this  he  marched  with 
bis  army  to  Al  Madayan ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  im¬ 
mediately  opened  their  gates  to  him.  The  rapidity  of 
thefe  conquefts,  and  the  infamous  conduct  of  Al  Amin, 
excited  the  people  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Hejaz,  and  Yaman, 
iinanimoully  to  declare  for  Al  Mamun  ;  who  was  accord¬ 
ingly  proclaimed  khalif  in  all  thofe  provinces.  The  next 
year,  Al  Mamun’s  forces  under  Thaher  and  Harthema 
laid  fiege  to  Bagdad.  As  the  khalif  was  Unit  up  in  that 
place,  and  it  had  a  numerous  garrifon,  the  befieged  made 
a  vigorous  defence,  and  deftroyed  a  great  number  of  their 
enemies.  The  beliegers,  however,  incelfantly  played  upon 
the  town  with  their  catapultas,  and  other  engines,  though 
they  were  in  their  turn  not  a  little  annoyed  by  the  garrifon 
with  fimilar  military  machines.  The  latter  likewife  made 
continual  fallies,.  and  fought  like  men  in  defpair,  though 
they  were  generally  beaten  back  with  confiderable  lots. 
In  ffiort,  the  fiege  continued  during  the  whole  year,  and 
the  greateft  part  of  the  eaftern  city,  called  the  Camp  of  At 
Mohdi,  was  demolifited  or  reduced  to  affies.  The  citizens, 
as  well  as  the  foldiers,  were  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity 
by  the  length  and  violence  of  the  fiege. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  198th  year  of  the  Hegira,  Al 
Amin  finding  himfelf  deferted  by  his  troops,  as  well  as  by 
the  principal  men  of  Bagdad,  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the 
old  tow  n  on  the  weft  bank  of  the  Tigris.  He  did  not  how¬ 
ever,  take  this  ftep,  before  the  inhabitants  of  .  the  new 
town  had  formally  depofed  him,  and  proclaimed  his  bro¬ 
ther  Al  Mamun  khalif.  Thaher,  receiving  advice  of  this, 
caufed  the  old  town  to  be  immediately  invefted,  planted  his 
engines  againft  it,  and  obliged  it  to  furrender,  Al  Amin,, 
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being  thus  reduced  to  the  neeeffity  of  putting  himfelf  into 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  generals,  chofe  to  implore  the 
protection  of  Harthema.  Thaher  being  informed  of  his 
defign,  which,  if  put  in  execution,  he  thought  would 
eclipfe  the  glory  he  had  acquired,  laid  an  ambulli  for  him, 
which  he  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  efcape.  Upon  his 
arrival  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Harthema’s  tent,  Tim¬ 
ber's  foldiers  ruftied  upon  him,  killed  his  attendants,  and 
put  him  in  prifon.  Here  he  was  malfacred  by  Thaller’s 
fervants,  who  carried  his  head  in  triumph  to  their  matter, 
by  whole  order  it  was  afterwards  expoled  to  public  view 
in  the  ftreets  of  Bagdad.  Thaher  then  lent  it  to  Al  Ma¬ 
mun  in  Khorafan,  together  with  the  ring  or  feal  of  the 
khalifat,  the  feeptre,  and  the  imperial  robe.  At  the  fight 
of  thefe,  Al  Mamun  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  returned 
thanks  to  God  for  his  fuccefs  ;  making  the  courier  a  prefent 
of  a  million  of  dirhems,  in  value  about  ioo,oool.  fterling. 

The  fame  day  that  Al  Amin  was'affaftinated,  his  bro¬ 
ther  Al  Mamun  was  proclaimed  khalif  at  Bagdad.  He 
had  not  been  long  feated  on  the  throne  before  he  was  a- 
larmed  by  rebellions  in  different  parts  of  the  empire.  Thefe, 
however,  were  happily  extinguiflied  ;  after  which,  Tha¬ 
her  Ebn  Hofein  had  the  government  of  Khorafan  conferred 
upon  him  and  his  defendants  with  almoft  abfolute  and 
unlimited  power.  This  took  place  in  the  205th  year  of 
the  Hegira,  from  which  time  we  may  date  the  difmem- 
berment  of  that  province  from  the  empire.  During  the 
reign  of  this  khalif,  nothing  remarkable  happened.  He 
died  of  a  forfeit  in  the  218th  year  of  the  Hegira,  having 
reigned  twenty  and  lived  forty- nine  years. 

On  the  death  of  Al  Mamun,  his  brother  Al  Motafem, 
furnamed  Billah,  was  made  khalif.  He  fucceeded  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  Al  Mannin’s  exprefs  nomination,  in  exclulion  of 
his  own  fon  Al  Abbas,  and  his  brother  Al  Kafem,  who 
had  been  appointed  by  Harun  Al  Rafhid.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  reign  he  was  obliged  to  employ  the  whole 
forces  of  his  empire  againft  one  Babec,  who  had  been  for 
a  confiderable  time  in  rebellion  in  Perfia  and  Perlian  Irak. 
This  Babec  firft  appeared  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  201, 
when  he  began  to  take  upon  him  the  title  of  a  prophet. 
What  his  particular  doft rine  was,  is  not  known  ;  but  his 
religion  is  laid  to  have  differed  from  all  others  in  Afia. 
He  gained  a  great  number  of  profelytes  in  Aderbijan  and 
the  Perlian  Irak,  where  he  foon  grew  powerful  enough  to 
wage  war  with  the  khalif  Al  Mamun,  whofe  troops  he 
often  beat,  fo  that  he  was  become  extremely  formidable. 
The  general  fent  againft  him  by  Al  Motafem,  was  Haider 
Ebn  Kalis,  furnamed  Affhin ,  a  Turk,  who  had  been 
brought  a  Have  to  the  khalif’s  court,  and,  having  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  difeiplining  the  Turkifii  militia,  had  acquired 
great  reputation.  By  him  Babec  was  defeated  with  pro¬ 
digious  (laughter,  no  fewer  than  60,000  men  being,  killed 
in  the  firft  engagement.  The  next  year,  being  the  220th 
of  the  Hegira,  lie-received  a  ftill  greater  overthrow,  lofing 
100,000  men  either  killed  or  taken  prifoners.  By  this  de¬ 
feat  he  was  obliged  to  retire  into  the  Gordyiean  moi  st" ins ; 
and  at  laft  (lint  himfelf  up  in  a  ftrong  fortrefs  called  Ldfia- 
bad,  which  was  his  laft  refource.  Here  he  defended  him¬ 
felf  with  great  bravery  for  feveral  months;  but,  finding  he 
lhould  be  obliged  to  furrender,  he  made  his  efcape  into 
a  neighbouring  wood,  from  whence  he  came  and  lubmit- 
ted  to  Affhin,  upon  that  general’s  promifing  him  pardon. 
But  Affhin  no  fooner  had  him  in  his  power,  than  he  cauf¬ 
ed  his  head  to  be  ftruck  off.  Babec  had  fupported  him¬ 
felf  againft  the  power  of  the  khalifs  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  during  which  time  he  had  cruelly  malfacred  250,000 
people  ;  it  being  his  cuftonl  to  fpare  neither  man,  woman, 
nor  child,  of  the  Mahometans  or  their  allies. 

In  the  223d  year  of  the  Hegira,  the  Greek  emperor 
Theophilus  invaded  the  khalif’s  territories,  where  he  be¬ 
haved  with  the  greateft  cruelty,  and  by  deftroying  Sozo- 
petra  the  place  of  Al  Motafem’s  nativity,  occalioned  the 
deftruftion  of  Amorium,  mentioned  under  that  article. 
The  remainder  of  this  khalif’s  reign  is  remarkable  for  no¬ 
thing  but  the  execution  of  Affhin,  who  was  accufed  of 
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.holding  correfpondence  with  the  khalif’s  enemies.  After 
his-  death  a  great  number  of  idols  were  found  in  his  houfe, 
which  were  immediately  burned,  as  were  alfo  feveral  books, 
laid  to  contain  impious  and  deteftable  opinions. 

In  the  227th  year  of  the  Hegira  died  the  khalif  A1  Mo- 
tafein,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  reigned  eight 
years,  e-ight  months,  and  eight  days,  was  born  in  the  eighth 
month  of  the  year,  fought  eight  battles,  employed  8000 
(laves,  and  had  8,000,000  dinars  and  80,000  dirhems  in 
his  treasury  at  his  death,  whence  the  oriental  hiftorians 
gave  him  the  name  of  Al  Mothamen,  or  the  OElonary.  He 
is  laid  to  have  been  fo  robuft,  that  he  carried  a  burden 
of  1000  pounds  weight  feveral  paces.  As  the  people  of 
Bagdad  difturbed  him  with  frequent  revolts  and  commo¬ 
tions,  lie  refolved  to  abandon  that  city,  and  built  another 
for  his  own  refidence.  The  new  city  was  firft  called  Sa- 
marra ,  and  afterwards  Sarra  Manray,  and  (food  in  the 
Arabian  Irak.  He  was  attached  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Motazalites,  who  maintain  the  creation  of  the  Koran  ;  and 
both  he  and  his  predecelfor  cruelly  perfecuted  thofe  who 
believed  it  to  be  eternal. 

Al  Motafem  was  fucceeded  by  Al  Wathck  Bilah,  who 
the  following  year,  being  the  228th  of  the  Hegira,  invaded 
and  Conquered  Sicily.  Nothing  remarkable  happened  du¬ 
ring  the  reft  of  his  reign  ;  he  died  in  the  232b  year  of  the 
Hegira,  add  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Al  Motawakkei. 
Tins  khalif  began  his  reign  with  an  ail  of  the  greateft 
cruelty.  The  late  khalif’s  vizir  having  treated  Al  Mota¬ 
wakkei  ill  in  his  brother’s  life-time,  and  oppofed  his  elec¬ 
tion  to  the  khalifat,  was  on  that  account  now  fent  to  prifon. 
Here  the  khalif  ordered  him  to  be  kept  awake  for  l'everal 
days  and  nights  together  :  after  t Iris,  he  was  thrown  into 
an  iron  furnace  lined  with  fpikes  heated  red-hot,  where 
he  was  miferably  burnt  to  death.  During  this  reign  the 
fprings  at  Mecca  failed  to  fitch  a  degree,  that  the  cele¬ 
brated  well  Zemzem  was  aimed  dried  up,  -and  the  water 
fold  for  100  dirhems  a  bottle.  In  the  247th  year  of  the 
Hegira,  the  khalif  was  afTafTinated  at  the  infiance  of  his  fon 
Al  Montafer;  who  fucceeded  him,  and  died  in  fix  months. 
He  was  fucceeded  by  Al  Modain,  who  in  the  year  of  the 
Hegira  232  was  forced  to  abdicate  the  throne  by  his  bro¬ 
ther  Al  Motazz,  who  afterwards  caufed  him  to  be  pri¬ 
vately  murdered.  He  did  not  long  enjoy  the  dignity  of 
which  he  had  fo  iniquitoufly  poffetfed  himfelf;  being  de- 
pofed  by  the  Turkifh  militia  (who  now  began  to  fet  up 
and  depofe  khalifs  as  they  pleafed)  in  the  255th  year  of  the 
Hen-ira.  After  his  depofition,  he  was  fent  under  an  efcort 
from  Sarra  Manray  to  Bagdad,  where  he  died  of  third  or 
huno-er,  after  a  reign  of  four  years  and  (even  months.  The 
fate 'of  this  khalif  was  peculiarly  hard  :  the  Turkifh  troops 
bad  mutinied  for  their  pay  ;  and  Al  Motaz-z,  not  having 
money  to  fatisfy  their  demands,  applied  to  his  mother 
Kabiha  for  50,000  dinars.  This  the  refufed,  telling  him 
(he  had  no  money  at  all,  although  flie  was  polfelfed  of  im- 
menfe  treafures.  After  his  depofition,  however,  (lie  was 
©b°Tied  to  difeover  her  riches,  and  even  dep’ofit  them  in 
the  hands  of  the  new  khalif  Al  Molchtadi.  They  confided 
of  1,000,000  dinars,  a  bufhel  of  emeralds,  and  another  of 
pearls,  and  three  pounds  and  three  quarters  of  rubies. 

Al  Mokhtadi,  the  new  khalif,  was  the  foil  of  one  of 
Al  Wathek’s  concubines  named  Korb,  or  Karb,  who  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  a  Chridian.  The  beginning  of  his  reign 
is  remarkable  for  the  irruption  of  the  Zenjians,  a  people 
•of  Nnmidia,  Ethiopia,  and  the  country  of  the  Cadres, 
into  Arabia,  where  they  penetrated  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bafra  and  Cufa.  The  chief  of  this  banditti  was  Ali 
Ebn  Mohammed  Ebn  Abdalr.ahman,  who  pretended  to 
-be  of.  the  family  of  Aii  Ebn  Abu  Taleb.  This  made  fuch 
an  impreflion  upon  the  Shiites  in  thofe  parts,  that  they 
•flocked  to  him  in  great  numbers  ;  which  enabled  him  to 
feizc  upon  the  cities  of  Bafra  and  Eamla,  and  even  to 
pafs  the  Tigris  at  the  the  head  of  a  formidable  army.  He 
then  took  the  title  of  Prince  of  the  Zenjians,  in  order  to 
ingratiate  himfelf  with  thofe  barbarians,  of  whom  his  ar- 
was  principally  compofed. 
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In  the  256th  year  of  the  Hegira,  Al  Mokhtadi  was 
murdered  by  the  Turks  who  had  raifed  him  to  the  throne, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  Al  Montamed  the  fon  of  Al  Mota¬ 
wakkei.  This  year  the  prince  of  the  Zenjians,  Ali,  or 
as  he  is  called  Al  Habib,  made  incurfions  to  the  very  gates 
of  Bagdad,  doing  prodigious  mifebief  wherever  he  paffed. 
The  khalif  therefore  fent  againlt  him  one  Jolan  with  a 
conliderable  army;  but  he  was  overthrown  with  very- 
great  daughter,  by  the  Zenjian,  who  made  himfelf  mailer 
of  twenty-four  of  the  khalif’s  larged  Blips  in  the  bay  of 
Bafra,  put  a  vaft  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Obolla  to 
the  lword,  feized-  upon  the  town,  and  foon  reduced  it  to 
adies.  From  thence  he  marched  to  Abadan,  which  like- 
wife  furrendered  to  him.  Here  he  found  an  immenfe  trea- 
fure,  which  enabled  him  to  poffefs  himfelf  of  the  whole 
diftriCt  of  Ahwaz.  In  fliort,  inis  army  being  now  increafed 
to  80,000  men,  mod  of  the  adjacent  territories,  and  even 
the  khalif’s  court  itfelf,  was  (truck  with  terror. 

lathe  257th  year  of  the  Hegira,  Al  Habib  dill  conti¬ 
nued  victorious,  defeated  feveral  armies  lent  againd  him 
by  the  khalif,  reduced  the  city  of  Bafra,  and  put  20,000 
of  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword.  The  following  year,  the 
khalif,  fupported  by  his  brother  Al  Mowaffek,  formed  a 
ddign  of  circumfcribing  the  power  of  the  Turkifh  foldiery, 
who  had,  as  it  were,  given  law  to  the  khalifs  themfelves. 
But  the  Zenjians  made  fo  rapid  a  progrefs  in  Perfia,  Ara¬ 
bia,  and  Irak,  that' he  was  obliged  to  fufpend  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  delign,  and  even  to  employ  the  Turkifh  troops 
to  adid  his  brother  Al  Mowaffek  in  oppodng  thofe  inva¬ 
ders.  The  fird  of  the  khalif’s  generals  who  encountered 
Al  Habib  this  year,  was  defeated  in  feveral  engagements, 
and  had  his  army  entirely  dedroyed.  After  this,  Al 
Mowaffek,  and  another  general  named  Mojlth,  advanced 
againd- him.  In  the  Hrd  engagement  Mofleh  being  killed 
by  an  arrow,  the  khalif’s  troops  retired;  but  Al  Mowaf¬ 
fek  put  them  afterwards  in  fuch  a.podure  of  defence,  that 
the  enemy  dtird  not  renew  the  attack.  Several  other 
diarp  encounters  happened  this  year,  in  which  neither 
party  gained  great  advantage  ;  but,  a  contagious  diftemper 
breaking  out  in  Al  Mowaffek’s  army,  he  was  obliged  to 
conclude  a  truce,  and  retire  to  Wafet  to  refrefh  his  troops. 

In  the  259th  year  of  the  Hegira,  Al  Mowaffek  fent  Ma- 
hammed,  furnamed  Al  Mowalled,  with  a  powerful  army 
againd  the  Zenjians ;  but  he  could  not  prevent  them  from 
ravaging  the  province  of  Ahwaz,  nor  from  cutting  off 
about  50,000  of  the  khalif’s  fubjeCts,  and  difmantling  the 
city  of  Ahwaz  ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  utmoft  efforts 
of  all  the  khalif’s  generals,  no  condderable  advantages 
were  gained  either  this  or  the  following  year.  In  the  261ft 
year  of  the  Hegira,  Mohammed  Ebn  Wafel,  who  had 
killed  the  khalif’s  governor  of  Fars,  and  made  himfelf 
matter  of  that  province,  had  feveral  engagements  with  Al 
Habib,  but  with  what  fuccefs  is  not  known.  The  khalif, 
having  been  apprized  of  the  ftate  of  affairs  on  that  dde^ 
annexed  the  government  of  Fars,  Ahwaz,  and  Bafra,  to 
the  prefecture  he  had  given  to  Mufa  Ebn  Boga,  one  of 
the  belt  generals  he  had.  Mufa,  foon  after  his  prefer¬ 
ment,  fent  Abdalrahman  Ebn  Moffeh  as  his  deputy  to 
Ahwaz,  giving  him  as  a  colleague  and  affiftant  oneTifam, 
a  Turk.  Mohammed  Ebn  Wafel,  however,  refilling  to 
obey  the  orders  of  Abdalrahman  and  Tifam,  a  fierce  con¬ 
flict  enfued,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated,  and  Ab-x 
dalrahman  taken  prifoner.  After  this  viCtorv,  Moham-, 
med  advanced  againlt  Mufa  Ebn  Boga  himfelf;  but  that 
general,  finding  he  could  not  take  polleflion  of  Iris  new  go¬ 
vernment  without  a  vaft  eff'ulion  of  blood,  recalled  tire  de¬ 
puties  from  their  pjovinces,  and  made  the  belt  of  his  way 
to  Sarra  Manray.  Aftefthis,  Yakub  Ebn  Al  Leit,  ba¬ 
vins  taken  Khorafan  from  the  defeendants  of  Thahe'r,  at¬ 
tacked  and  defeated  Mohammed  Ebn  Wafel,  feizing  em 
his  palace  and  money,  amounting  to  40,000,000  dirhems. 
The  next  year,  Yakub  Ebn  Leit,  grown  formidable  by 
thefe  acquifitions,  declared  war  againlt  the  khalif.  Againlt 
him  Al  Motamed  difpatched  Al  Mowaftek  ;  who,  having 
defeated  him  with  prodigious  (laughter,  plundered  his  camp* 
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and  purfued  him  into  Khorafan  ;  where,  meeting -with  no 
oppofition,  he  entered  Ni  labor,  and  releafed  Mahomet  the 
Thaherian,  whom  Yakub  had  detained  in  prifon  tliree 
years.  Yakub  made  his  efcape  with  great  difficulty,  tho’ 
he  continued  fevera!  years  in  pofleflion  of  many  of  the  con¬ 
quers  he  had  made.'  This  war  with  Yakub  proved  a  fea- 
fonable  diverlion  in  favour  of  A1  Habid,  who  this  year  de¬ 
feated  all  the  forces  fent  againft  him,  and  ravaged  tlie  dif- 
trift  of  Wafet.  The  following  year,  being  the  263d  of 
the  Hegira,  the  khalif’s  forces,  under  the  command  of 
Ahmed  Ebn  Lebuna,  gained  two  confiderable  advantages 
over  Al  Habib  ;  but,  being  drawn  into  an  amb.ufcade,  they 
were  alinoft  totally  deftroyed,  their  general  making  his 
efcape  with  the  utmofl  difficulty;  nor  were  t  lie  khalif’s 
forces  able,  during  the  courfe  of  the  next  year,  to  make 
head  againft  thefe  rebels. 

In  the  263th  year  of  the  Hegira,  beginning  September 
3d,  8 7 8 ,  Ahmed  Ebn_Tolun  alfo  rebelled  againft  the  kha- 
lif,  and  fet  up  for  himfelf  in  Egypt.  Having  a'denibled 
a  confiderable  force,  he  marched  to  Antioch,  and  befieged 
Sima  the  governor  of  Aleppo,  and  all  the  provinces  known 
among  the  Arabs  by  the  name  of  Al  Awafern.  As  the  be¬ 
fieged  found  that  he  was  refolved  to  carry  the  place  by 
affault,  they  thought  fit,  after  a  fliort  defence,  to  fubmit, 
and  to  put  Sima  into  his  hands.  Ahmed  no  fooner  had 
that  officer  in  his  power,  than  he  caufed  him  to  be  be¬ 
headed  ;  after  which  he  advanced'to  Aleppo,  the  gates  of 
which  were  immediately  opened  to  him.  He  then  redu¬ 
ced  Damafcus,  Hems,  Hamath,  Kinnifrin,  and  Al  Rakka. 
This  rebellion  fo  exafperated  Al  Motamed,  that  he  caufed 
Ahmed  to  be  publicly  proferibed  in  all  the  mofques  be¬ 
longing  to  Bagdad  and  Irak;  and  Ahmed  on  his  part  or¬ 
dered  the  fame  malediction  to  be  poured  out  againft  the 
lchalif  in  all"  the  mofques  within  his  jurifdiCtion.  This 
year  alfo  a  detachment  of  Al  Habib’s  troops  penetrated 
into  Irak,  and  made  themfelves  mailers  of  four  of  the 
khalif’s  (hips  laden  with  corn  ;  then  they  advanced  to  Al 
Nontanic,  laid  the  greateft  part  of  it  in  allies,  and  carried 
off  feveral  of  the  inhabitants  prifoners.  After  this  they 
poflefled  themfelves  of  Jarjaraya,  and  deftroyed  all  the  ad¬ 
jacent  territory  with  fire  and  fword.  This  year  there  were 
four  independent  powers  in  the  Modem  dominions,  be- 
lides  the  houfe  of  Ommiyah  in  Spain,  viz.  the  African 
Modems,  or  Aglabites,  who  had  for  a  longtime  added  in¬ 
dependently  ;  Ahmed  in  Syria  and  Egypt  ;  Al  Leit  in 
Khorafan  ;  and  Al  Habib  in  Arabia  and  Irak. 

In  the  266th  year  of  the  Hegira,  beginning  Atiguft  23d, 
S79,  Al  Habib  reduced  Ramhormoz,  burnt  its  ftately 
mofque  to  the  ground,  put  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  to 
the  fword,  and  carried  away  a  vail  quantity  of  fjpoil.  This 
was  his  lad  fuccefsful  campaign  ;  for  the  year  following, 
Al  Mowaffek,  attended  by  his  fon  Abul  Abbas,  having 
attacked  him  with  a  body  of  1 0,000  horfe  and  a  few  in¬ 
fantry,  notwithftanding  the  vaft  difparity  of  numbers  (Al 
Habib’s  army  amounting  to  100,000  men),  he  defeated 
him  in  feveral  battles,  recovered  mod  of  the  towns  he  had 
taken,  together  with  an  immenfe  quantity  of  fpoil,  and 
releafed  5000  women,  who  had  been  thrown  into  pri¬ 
fon  by  the  barbarians.  After  thefe  victories,  Al  Mowaffek 
took  pod  before  the  city  of  Al  Mabiya’,  built  by  Al 
Habib,  and  the  place  of  his  relidence  ;  burnt  all  the 
flips  in  the  harbour;  thoroughly  pillaged  the  town,  and 
difmantled  it.  After  the  reduction  of  this  place,  in 
which  he  found  immenfe  treafures,  Al  Mowaffek  pur¬ 
fued  the  flying  Zenjians,  put  feveral  of  their  chiefs  to 
the  fword,  and  advanced  to  Al  Mokhtara,  a  city  built  by 
Al  Habib.  As  the  place  was  ftrongly  fortified,  and  Al 
Habib  was  polled  in  its  neighbourhood,  with  an  army,  tic- 
cording  to  Abu  Jaafer  Al  Tabari,  of  300,000  men,  Al 
Mowaffek  perceived  that  the  reduction  of  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  forne  difficulty.  He  therefore  built  a  fort  refs 
oppolite  to  it,  where  he  ereCted  a  mofque,  and  coined  mo¬ 
ney.  The  new  city,  from  its  founder,  was  called  by  the 
Arabs  Al  Mowajfckkia,  and  foon  rendered  confiderable  by 
the  fettlement  of  feveral  wealthy  merchants  there.  The 
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city  of  Al  Mokhtara  being  reduced  to  great  fruits  was  at 
laft  taken  by  form,  and  given  up  to  be  plundered  by  the 
khalif’s  troops;  after  which  Al  Mowaffek  defeated  the 
forces  of  Al  Habib  fo  completely,  that  they  could  no 
more  be  rallied  during  that  campaign. 

The  following  year,  being  the  268th  of  the  Hegira,  Al 
Mowaffek  penetrated  again  into  Al  Mabiya’,  and  demo- 
lilhed  the  fortifications  which  had  been  raifed  (ince  its  for¬ 
mer  reduction,  though  the  rebels  difputed  every  inch  of 
ground.  Next  year  he  again  attacked  Al  Habib  with  great 
bravery;  and  would  have  entirely  defeated  him,  had  he 
not  been  wounded  in  the  bread  with  an  arrow,  which 
obliged  him  to  retreat.  But,  as  foon  as  he  was  cured  of 
liis  wound,  Al  Movvaffek  advanced  a  third  time  to  Al 
Mabiya’,  made  himfelf  mafer  of  that  metropolis,  threw 
down  the  walls,  put  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword, 
and  carried  a  vaf  number  of  them  into  captivity. 

The  270th  year  of  the  Hegira,  commencing  July  nth, 

8 S 3 ,  proved  fatal  to  the  rebel  Al  Habib.  Al  Mowaffek 
made  himfelf  a  fourth  time  mafer  of  Al  Mabiya’,  burnt 
Al  Habib’s  palace,  feized  upon  his  family,  and  fent  them 
to  Sarra  Manray.  As  for  the  ufurper  himfelf,  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  efcape  at  this  time;  but,  being  clofely  pur¬ 
fued  into  the  province  of  Ahwaz,  he  at  lafl  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victor,  who  ordered  his  head  to  be  cut  off, 
and  carried  through  a  great  part  of  that  region  which  he 
had  fo  long  dif  orbed.  By  this  complete  victory,  Al  Mo¬ 
waffek  obtained  the  title  of  Al  Najir  Lidnilbah,  that  is,  the 
protector  of  Mahometanifm.  This  year  alfo  died  Ahmed 
Ebn  Tolun,  who  had  feized  upon  Egypt  and  Syria;  and 
he  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Khamarawiyah.  The  next 
year,  a  bloody  engagement  happened  between  the  khalif’s 
forces  commanded  by  Al  Mowaffek’s  fon,  and  thofe  of 
Khamarawiyah.  The  battle  was  fought  between  Al  Ram! a 
and  Damafcus.  In  the  beginning,  Khamarawiyah  found 
himfelf  fo-hard  prefled,  that  his  men  were  obliged  to  give 
way  ;  upon  which,  taking  for  granted  that  all  was  loft,  he 
fled  witli  great  precipitation;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  his 
troops  being  ignorant  of  the  flight  of  their  general,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  charge,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  Af¬ 
ter  this,  Khamarawiyah,  by  his  mild  adminiftration,  gain¬ 
ed  fo  entirely  the  affections  of  his  fubjeCts,  that  the  klialif 
found  it  impoflible  to  difplace  him.  In  the  276th  year  of 
the  Hegira,  he  overthrew  one  of  the  khalif’s  generals, 
named  Abul  Saj,  at  Al  Bathnia,  near  the  city  of  Damaf¬ 
cus;  after  which  he  advanced  to  Al  Rakka  on  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  and  made  himfelf  matter  of  that  place.  Having* 
annexed  feveral  large  provinces  to  his  former  dominions, 
and  left  feme  of  his  friends  in  whom  he  could  confide  to 
govern  them,  he  returned  into  Egypt,  the  principal  part 
of  his  empire,  winch  now  extended  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  borders  of  Nubia  and  Ethiopia. 

The  following  year,  being  the  278th  of  the  Hegira,  was 
remarkable  for  the  death  of  Al  Mowaffek.  He  died  of 
the  elephantiafis  or  leprofy  ;  and,  while  in  his  laft  iilnefs, 
could  not  help  obferving,  that,  of  100,000  men  whom  he 
commanded,  there  was  not  one  fo  miferable  as  himfelf. 
This  year  is  alfo  remarkable  for  the  firft  rile  in  the  Modem 
empire  of  the  Karmatians.  The  origin  of  this  feCt  is  not 
certainly  known  ;  but  the  received  opinion  is,  that  a  poor 
fellow,  by  forne  called  Karmata,  came  from  Khuzeftan  to 
the  villages  near  Cufa,  and  pretended  great  fanctity  and 
ftrictnefs  of  life,  and  that  God  had  enjoined  him'topray 
fifty  times  a-day;  pretending  alfo  to  invite  people  to  the 
obedience  of  a  certain  imam  of  the  family  of  Mahomet ; 
and  by  this  means  he  acquired  a  very  great  party,  out  of 
whom  he  chofe  twelve  as  his  apoftles  to  govern  the  reft, 
and  to  propagate  his  doCtrines.  He  then  alFumed  the  title 
of  prince,  and  obliged  every  one  of  his  followers  to  pay 
him  a  dinar  a-year.  But  Al  Haidam,  governor  of  that 
province,  -finding  his  men  negleCted  their  work,  and  their 
hufbandry  in  particular,  to  fay  thofe  fifty  prayers  a-day, 
he  feized  the  fellow,  and  having  put  him  in  prifon,  fwore 
he  fliould  die.  This  being  overheard  by  a  girl  belonging 
to  the  .governor,  flie,  out  of  companion^  took  the  key  of 
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the  dungeon  at  night  from  under  her  matter's  head,  re¬ 
leafed  the  man,  and  rettored  the  key  to  its  place  while  her 
matter  flept.  The  next  morning  the  governor  found  his 
prifoner  gone  ;  which,  being  publicly  known,  railed  great 
admiration  ;  Karmata’s  adherents  giving  out  that  God 
had  taken  him  into  heaven.  After  this  he  appeared  in 
another  province,  and  declared,  that  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  any  perfon  to  do  him  hurt ;  notwithftanding 
which,  his  courage  failing  him,  he  retired  into  Syria,  and 
vyas  never  heard  of  more.  After  his  difappearance,  the 
fedt  continued  and  increafed  ;  his  difciples  pretending  that 
their  matter  had  manifefted  himfelf  to  be  a  true  prophet, 
and  had  left  them  a  new  law,  wherein  he  had  changed  the 
ceremonies  and  form  of  prayer  ufed  by  the  Modems,  & c. 
From  this  year,  278,  thefe  fedfaries  gave  almoft  continual 
difturbance  to  the  khalifs  and  their  (ubjefts,  committing 
great  diforders  in  Chaldaea,  Arabia,  and  Mefopotamia,  and 
at  length  eftablilhed  a  conliderable  principality. 

In  the  279th  year  of  the  Hegira  died  the  khalif  A1 
Motamed  ;  and  was  fucceeded  by  Al  Motaded,  who  was 
Ion  to  Al  Mowaffek.  He  carried  on  a  war  with  the 
Karmatians,  but  very  unfuccefsfully,  his  forces  being 
defeated  with  great  (laughter,  and  his  general  Al  Abbas 
taken  prifoner.  This  khalif  alfo  granted  to  Harun,  Ion  to 
Khamarawiyah,  the  perpetual  prefecture  of  Awafam  and 
Kinnifrin,  which  he  annexed  to  that  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
upon  condition  that  he  paid  him  an  annual  tribute  of 
45,000  dinars.  He  died  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  289, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  his  foil  Al  Moctafi. 

This  khalif  proved  a  warlike  and  fuccefsful  prince.  He 
gained  feveral  advantages  over  the  Karmatians,  but  was 
not  able  to  reduce  them.  The  Turks,  however,  having 
invaded  the  province  of  Mawarnalnahr,  were  defeated 
with  great  (laughter;  after  which,  Al  Modlafi  carried  on 
a  fuccefsful  war  againft  the  Greeks,  from  whom  he  took 
Seleucia.  After  this  he  invaded  Syria  and  Egypt,  which 
provinces  he  recovered  from  the  ho ufe  of  Ahmed  Ebn 
Tolun.  The  reduction  of  Egypt  happened  in  the  2g2d 
year  of  the  Hegira,  after  which  the  war  was  renewed  with 
Ificcefs  againtt  the  Greeks  and  Karmatians.  The  khalif 
died  in  the  295th  year  of  the  Hegira,  after  a  reign  of  about 
ii x  years  and  a  half.  Fie  was  the  laft  of  the  khalifs  who 
made  any  figure  by  their  warlike  exploits.  His  fuccefRirs, 
Al  Moktader,  Al  Kaher,  and  Al  Radi,  were  fo  deprefled 
by  the  Karmatians  and  other  ufurpers,  who  were  every 
day  darting  up,  that,  by  the  325th  year  of  the  Hegira,  they 
had  nothing  left  but  the  city  of  Bagdad.  In  the  324th 
year  of  the  Hegira,  commencing  November  30th,  935,  the 
khalif  Al  Radi,  finding  himfelf  diftretted  on  all  (ides  by 
ufurpers,  and  having  a  vizir  of  no  capacity,  inftituted  a 
new  office  fuperior  to  that  of  vizir,  which  he  intitled  emir 
al-omra ,  or  commandant  of  commandants.  This  great  of¬ 
ficer  was  trutted  with  the  management  of  all  military  af¬ 
fairs,  and  had  the  entire  management  of  the  finances  in  a 
much  more  abfolute  and  unlimited  manner  than  any  of  the 
vizirs  ever  had.  Nay,  he  officiated  for  the  khalif  in  the 
great  mofque  at  Bagdad,  and  had  his  name  mentioned  in 
the  public  prayers  throughout  the  kingdom.  In  ttiort, 
the  khalif  was  fo  much  under  the  power  of  this  officer, 
that  he  could  not  apply  a  (ingle  dinar  to  his  own  ufe  with¬ 
out  the  leave  of  the  emir  al-omra.  Finally,  in  the  year 
325,  the  Modem  empire,  once  fo  great  and  powerful,  was 
(hared  among  the  following  ufurpers. 

The  cities  of  Wafet,  Bafra,  and  Cufa,  with  the  reft  of 
the  Ambian  Irak,  were  confidered  as  the  property  of  the 
emir  al-omra,  though  they  had  been  in  the  beginning  of 
file  year  feized  upon  by  a  rebel  called  Al  Baridi,  who 
could  not  be  driven  out  of  them.  The  country  of  Pars, 
Farfeftan,  or  Pcrfia  properly  fo  called,  was  polfetted  by 
Amado’ddawla  Ali  Ebn  Buiya,  who  redded  in  the  city  of 
Shiraz.  Part  of  the  traft,  denominated  Al  Jcbal,  together 
Perlian  Irak,  which  is  the  mountainous  part  of  Perfia,  and 
the  country  of  the  ancient  Parthians,  obeyed  Rucno’d- 
dowla,  the  brother  of  Amado’ddawla,  who  redded  at  If- 
paharn  The  other  part  of  that  country  was  poffeffed  by 


Waffimakin  the  Deylamite.  Diyar  Rabia,  Diyar  Beer, 
Diyar  Modar,  and  the  city  of  Al  Mawiel,  or  Moful,  ac¬ 
knowledged  for  their  fovereign  a  race  of  princes  called 
Hamdanites.  Egypt  and  Syria  no  longer  obeyed  the  kha¬ 
lifs,  but  Mahomet  Ebn  Taj,  who  had  formerly  been  ap¬ 
pointed  governor  of  thofe  provinces.  Africa  and  Spain 
had  long  been  independent.  Sicily  and  Crete  were  go¬ 
verned  by  princes  of  their  own  choofing.  The  provinces 
of  Khorafan  and  Mawaralnahr,  were  under  the  dominion 
of  Al  Nafr  Ebn  Ahmed,  of  the  dynafty  of  the  Samma- 
rians.  The  provinces  of  Tabreftan;  Jorian,  or  Georgiana, 
and  Mazanderan,  had  kings  of  the  firft  dynafty  of  the  Dey- 
larnites.  The  province  of  Kerman  was  occupied  by  Abu 
Ali  Mahomet  Ebn  Eylia  Al  Sammani,  who  had  made 
himfelf  matter  of  it  a  fhort  time  before.  And  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Yamama  and  Bahrein,  including  the  diftridt'of 
Hajr,  were  in  the  poffeflion  of  Abu  Thaher  the  Karnia- 
tian.  Thus  the  khalifs  were  infenfibly  deprived  of  all 
their  dominions,  and  reduced  to  the  rank  of  fovereign 
pontiffs  ;  in  which  light,  though  they  continued  for  fiome 
time  to  be  regarded  by  the  neighbouring  princes,  yet  their 
power  never  arrived  at  any  height.  In  this  abjedl  (late 
the  khalifs  continued  till  the  year  of  the  Hegira  656,  com¬ 
mencing  January  8th,  1258.  This, year  was  remarkable 
for  the  taking  of  Bagdad  by  Httlaku  the  Mogul  or  Tar¬ 
tar ;  who  abolifhed  the  khalifate,  putting  the  reigning 
khalif,  Al  Moftafem  Bilah,  to  a  mod  cruel  death.  Thele 
conquerors,  after  they  had  taken  the  city,  maffacred,  ac¬ 
cording  to  cuftom,  a  vaft  number  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and, 
after  they  had  plundered  it,  fet  it  on  fire.  The  fpoil 
they  took  was  prodigioufiy  great,  Bagdad  being  then  ac¬ 
counted  the  firft  city  in  the  world. 

Bagdad  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Tartars  or  Mo¬ 
guls  till  the  year  of  the  Hegira  795,  or  of  Chrift  1392, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Tamerlane,  from  Sultan  Ahmed  Fbn 
Weis;  who,  being  incapable  of  making  head  againtt  Ta¬ 
merlane’s  numerous  forces,  fent  his  baggage  over  the  Ti¬ 
gris,  and  abandoned  his  capital  to  the  conqueror.  He  was 
purified  to  the  plain  of  Karbella,  where  feveral  (kirmiflies 
happened,  and  a  confiderabie  number  of  men  were  loft  on 
both  fides.  Notwithftanding  this  difafter,  he  found  means 
to  efcape  the  fury  of  his  purfuers,  took  refuge  in  t^e  ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  Greek  emperor,  and  afterwards  repofl'effed 
himfelf  of  the  city  of  Bagdad.  There  he  remained  till 
the  year  of  the  Hegira  803,  when  the  city  was  taken  a 
fecond  time  by  Tamerlane  ;  who,  neverthelefs,  rettored  it 
to  him,  and  he  continued  fovereign  of  the  place  till  driven 
from  thence  by  Mirarn  Shaw.  Still,  however,  he  found 
means  to  return ;  but,  in  tiie  815th  year  of  the  Hegira, 
he  was  finally  expelled  by  KaraYufef  the  Turkman.  The 
defeendants  of  Kara  Yufef  continued  matters  of  Bagdad 
till  the  year  of  the  Flegira  875,  of  Chrift  1470,  when  they 
were  driven  out  by  Ufun  Cullfin.  The  family  of  this 
prince  continued  till  the  year  of  the  Hegira  9*4,  A.  D. 
1508,  when  lfhmael,  furnamed  Sufi  or  Soji,  the  firft  prince 
of  the  royal  family  reigning  in  Iran  or  Perlia,  till  the  de¬ 
throning  of  the  late  Shah  Hofein,  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
it.  From  that  time  to  the  prefent,  Bagdad  has  continued 
to  be  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  Turks  and  Per- 
fians.  It  was  taken  by  Soiiman,  furnamed  the  magnificent, 
and  retaken  by  Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  king  of  Perfia  : 
but  being  at  length  beiieged  by  Amruth  or  Morad  IV.  it 
was  finally  obliged  to  furrender  to  him  in  the  year  1638  ; 
fince  which  time  the  Perfians  have  never  been  able  to 
make  themfelves  matters  of  it  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  city,  in  its  prefent  date,  is  large  and  populous  ; 
and  the  advantage  of  the  Tigris  is  fo  confiderabie,  with 
regard  to  commerce,  that,  although  the  climate  is  excef- 
five  hot,  and  in  other  refpefits  far  from  being  agreeable, 
yet  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  computed  at  300,000  ; 
but,  before  the  plague  had  fo  much  ravaged  there,  they 
were  (uppofed  to  be  four  times  that  number.  It  is  go¬ 
verned  by  a  bafhaw,  whole  authority  expends  as  far  as 
Courdiftan.  The  revenues  would  be  immenfe  were  the 
government  mild ;  but  oppreffton  ruies  with  the  mod  de- 
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fpotic  fway.  Thebafliaw  is  continually  extorting  money 
from  the  inhabitants,  and  none  fuller  more  than  the  mer¬ 
cantile  jews  and  Chriftians,  many  of  whom  are  put  to  the 
molt  cruel  tortures  in  order  to  force  their  property  from 
them.  This  feries  of  oppreffion  has  almolt  entirely  driven 
them  out  of  the  city,  in  confequence  of  which  the  trade 
mu  ft  fuffer  conliderably,  they  being  generally  the  princi¬ 
pal  merchants  in  the  place.  In  the  months  of  June,  July, 
and  Augtift,  the  weather  is  fo  extremely  hot,  as  to  oblige 
the  inhabitants  to  live  in  fubterranean  apartments,  which 
are  arched  over,  to  admit  a  freer  circulation  of  air.  The 
houfes  are  generally  large,  built  of  brick  and  cement,  and 
and  many  of  the  windows  are  made  of  elegant  Venetian 
glafs  ;  the  ceilings  are  moftly  ornamented  with  a  kind  of 
chequered  work,  which  has  a  noble  appearance ;  mod:  ol 
the  houfes  have  a.  court-yard,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a 
plantation  of  orange-trees,  which  has  a  pleating  effect. 
The  foil,  which  would  produce  not  only  every  neceffary 
of  life,  but  almoft  every  luxury,  is,  through  the  natural 
indolence  of  the  Turks,  and  the  many  faults  in  the  go¬ 
vernment,  in  a  great  meafure  uncultivated  and  negleiSted. 
The  revenues  are  computed  at  125  lacks  of  pialtres,  or 
1,562,500k  fterling;  but  a  quarter  part  of  this  is  not  col¬ 
lected,  owing  to  the  flothfulnefs  of  the  Turks,  who  fuffer 
Che  Arabs  to  plunder  them  of  the  remainder.  This  in 
ffome  meafure  accounts  for  the  cruelties  and  extortions 
that  are  continually  practifed  here.  As  the  baffiaw  lives 
in  all  the  fplendour  of  a  fovereign  prince,'  and  maintains 
a  large  army,  he  could  not  be  able  to  defray  his  expences, 
were  he  not  to  have  recourfe  to  oppreffion  and  injuftice. 
By  his  extenffve  power,  he  aCts  almoff  independent  of  the 
Porte,  and  only  acknowledges  it,  to  draw  a  balance  annu¬ 
ally  in  his  favour. 

The  bazars  or  markets  are  large  and  extenffve,  covered 
with  arches  built  of  mafonry,  and  divided  into  different 
ftreets,  filled  with  (hops  of  all  kinds  of  merchandize,  to 
the  number  of  12,000.  Every  thing  a  perfon  can  have 
occafion  for  may  be  had  here,  being  annually  l'upplied  by 
the  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  and  weftern,  caravans.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  houfes  in  the  city  is  computed  at  near  80,000  ;  and 
each  houfe  and  (hop  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  baffiaw, 
whicfms  calculated  to  produce  the  fum  of  300,000k  fter¬ 
ling.  'O11  the  north  fide  of  the  town  Hands  the  caftle, 
which  commands  the  river ;  and  confifts  of  curtains  and 
baftions,.on  which  fome  very  long  cannon  are  mounted, 
with  two  mortars  in  each  baftion. 

The  city,  which  is  fortified  by  lofty  walls  of  brick  co¬ 
vered  with  earth,  and  ftrengthened  by  towers  and  baffions, 
fin-rounded  by  a  deep  ditch,  is  in  the  form  of  an  irregular 
fquare ;  but  the  walls  in  many  places  are  broken  down, 
occafioned  by  the  difputes  which  happened  on  the  death 
of  Abdulla  bafliaw  a  few  years  ago,  when  two  competitors 
arofe  in  Bagdad  for  the  bafhawic,  who  fought  feveral  times 
in  the  town  and  citadel,  and  laid  great  part  of  it  in  ruins. 
In  the  interim,  the  governor  of  Muffool  and  Nineveh,  be- 
ing  appointed  baffiaw  by  the  Porte,  came  hither  with  a 
confiderable  army,  and  took  poffeffion  of  the  fovereignty, 
vanquiffiing  his  two  opponents.  There  is  a  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  city  and  fuburbs  by  a  bridge  of  boats  ; 
the  only  kind  of  bridge  which  that  river  will  admit  of,  as 
it  is  broad  and  deep,  and  in  its  ordinary  courfe  very  rapid. 
At  certain  feafons  it  fwells  to  a  prodigious  height,  and 
overflowing  the  country  occafions  many  moraffes  on  that 
-fide  oppolite  the  city.  Among  thefe  are  feveral  towns 
and  villages,  vvhofe  inhabitants  are  laid  to  be  the  ancient 
Chaldeans  :  they  are  of  a  particular  religion,  which  they 
pretend  is  that  of  Seth.  The  inhabitants  of  Bagdad  are 
compofed  chiefly  of  Perfians,  Armenians,  Turks,  Arabs, 
and  Jews,  which  laff  aft  in  the  capacity  of  fchroffs,  or 
bankers,  to  the  merchants.  The  Jews,  notwithftanding 
the  fevere  treatment  they  meet  with  from  the  government, 
are  induced  to  live  here  from  a  reverence  to  the  prophet 
Ezekiel,  whole  maufoleum  they  pretend  is  a  day’s  jour¬ 
ney  from  the  city.  Befides  the  Jews  who  relide  here,  there 
are  many  that  come  annually  to  vifit  the  prophet’s  tomb. 
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Two  chapels  are  permitted,  for  the  pfe  of  the  Romifii  and 
Greek  perfuafions.  In  the  City  are  feveral  large  beautiful 
mofquesj  but  into  which  Chriftians  are  never  fuffered  to 
enter,  if  known  to  be  fuch,  for  fear  it  fhonld  defile  them. 
The  Mahometan  women  are  very  richly  dreffed,  wearing 
bracelets  on  their  arms  and  jewels  in  their  ears  :  the  Ara¬ 
bian  women  have  the  partition  between  their  noftrils  bored, 
wherein  they  wear  rings.  There  are  alfo  a  number  of 
antique  buildings.  At  the  diffance  of  about  ten  miles, 
ffand  the  ruins  of  the  Tozver  of  Nimrod.  Whether  this 
tower  was  at  firff  of  a  fquare  or  round  form,  is  now  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine.  The  height  of  the  ruin  is  126  feet  ; 
the  diameter  of  the  largeff  and  middle  part  about  1000 
feet.  It  would  appear  to  be'folid  to  the  centre,  yet  near 
the  top  there  is  a  regular  opening  of  an  oval  form.  The 
circumference  of  that  part  of  the  tower  which  remains, 
and  is  above  the  rubbifh,  is  about  300  feet ;  but  proba¬ 
bly,  could  the  foundation  be  fee  11,  it  would  be  found  of  far 
greater  extent.  The  prefent  Turks,  Jews,  and  Arabians, 
are  fond  of  believing  this  to  be  the  identical  ruin  of  the 
ancient  tower  of  Babel;  for  which  they  aflign  a  variety  of 
reafons ;  but  all  fo  void  of  probability,  no  confidence  can 
be  placed  in  them.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  beacon  or 
watch-tower,  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  : 
or  perhaps  was  tiled  as  an  obfervatory  to  infpect  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  which  fcience  was  lo  much 
cultivated  among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
that  even  the  Grecians,  though  defirous  of  being  efteem- 
ed  the  inventors  of  ail  arts  and  fciences,  could  never  deny 
the  Babylonians  the  honour  of  having  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  affronomy. 

BA'GENBON  HEAD,  a  cape  of  Ireland,  in. the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean,  on  the  loath  coaft  of  the  county  of  Wexford. 
Lat.  52.  9.  N.  Ion.  6.  48.  W.  Greenwich. 

BA'GENDON,  or  Bag'genton,  a  village  of  the 
county  of  Glouceffer,  near  which  a  battle  is  faid  to  have 
been  fought  between  tire  Britons  and  Saxons,  in  the  yeay 
5 56  ;  it  is  three  miles  north  of  Cirencefter. 

BAG’FORD  (John),  a  celebrated  antiquary,  and  col¬ 
lector  of  curious  old  books,  prints,  See.  was  originally  a 
flioemaker,  afterwards'  a  bookfeller  ;  and  laftly,  for  the 
many  curiofities  wherewith  he  enriched  the  famous  library 
of  Dr.  John  Moore,  bifhop  of  Ely,  his  lordffnp  got  him 
admitted  into  the  Charter-houle.  He  was  feveral  times  in 
Holland,  and  other  foreign  parts,  where  he  procured  many 
valuable  books,  prints,  &c.  for  the  earl  of  Oxford,  who, 
after  his  death,  pure  ha  feel  all  his  collections,  papers,  See. 
for  his  library,  in  1707  were  publilhed,  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfactions,  his  proposals  for  a  general  hiffory  of 
printing.  He  died  at  Iliington,  May  15,  1716,  aged  tixty- 
five  years.  An  account  of  his  entries  for  a  general  hiffory 
of  printing,  is  in  the  catalogue  of  tiie  Harleian  collection 
ot  MSS.  A  number  of  his  letters  to  Humphry  Wanley 
may  be  feen  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum  ;  and  a  large  part  of 
his  collections  is  in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge. 

BAG'GAGE,  f.  [from  bag ;  baggage,  Fr.J  The  fur¬ 
niture  and  utenfils  of  an  army. — The  army  was  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  feventy  thoufand  footmen,  and -twelve  thoufand 
horfemen,  befide  the  baggage.  Judith. — Riches  are  the 
baggage  of  virtue,  they  cannot  be  fpared,  nor  left  behind, 
but  they  hinder  the  march.  Bacon. — The  goods  that  are  to 
be  carried  away,  as  bag  and  baggage. — Dolabella  defigned, 
when  his  affairs  grew  defperate  in  Egypt,  to  pack  up  bag 
and  baggage,  and  fail  for  Italy.  Arbuthnot. — A  worthlels 
woman  ;  in  French  bagajle.-,  becaufe  fuch  women  follow 
camps. — A  fpark  of  indignation  did  rife  in  l}er,  not  to 
fuffer  fuch  a  baggage  to  win  any  thing  of  hersi  Sidney. 

Packing  up  the  Baggage,  vaj'a  co/ligerc,  was  a  term 
among  the  Romans,  for  preparing  to  go  to  war,  or  to  be 
ready  for  an  expedition.  The  Romans  diffinguiffied  two 
forts  of  baggage ;  a  greater  and  lefs.  The  lefs  was  car¬ 
ried  by  the  foldier  on  his  back,  and  called  farcina-,  con¬ 
fiding  of  the  things  rnoft  neceffary  to  life,  and  which  lie 
could  not  do  without.  Hence  colligere  farcinas,  packing 
up  the  baggage,  is  ufed  for  decamping,  cajlra  movere.  The 

greater 
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greater  and  heavier  was  carried  on  horfes  and  vehicles, 
and  called  onera.  Hence  onera  vehiculorum,  farcince  homi- 
num.  The  baggage- horfes  were  denominated  fagmentarii 
equi.  The  Roman  foldiers  in  their  marches  were  heavy 
laden  ;  infomuch,  that  they  were  called,  by  way  of  jefr, 
null  mariani ,  and  arumna.  They  had  four  forts  of  lug¬ 
gage,  which  they  never  went  without,  viz.  corn,  or  bu- 
cellatum,  utenfils,  valli,  and  arms.  Cicero  obferves,  that 
they  ufed  to  carry  with  them  above  half  a  month's  provi- 
fions  j  and  we  have  inftances  in  Livy,  where  they  carried 
provilions  for  a  whole  month.  Their  utenfils  compre¬ 
hended' thofe  proper  for  gathering  fuel,  dreffing  their 
meat,  and  even  for  fortification  and  intrenchment ;  and, 
what  is  more,  a  chain  for  binding  captives.  For  arms, 
the  foot  carried  a  fpear,  fhield,  taw,  bailcet,  rutrum, 
hatchet,  lortim,  falx,  & c.  Alfo  flakes  or-  pales,  valli , 
for  the  fudden  fortifying  a  camp  ;  fometimes  feven,  or 
even  twelve,  of  thefe  pales  were  carried  bv  each  man  ; 
though  generally,  as  Polybius  tells  tts,  only  three  or  four. 
On  the  Trajan  column  we  fee  foldiers  reprefented  with 
this  fardle  of  corn,  utenfils,  pales,  &c.  gathered  into  a 
bundle  and  laid  on  their  fhoulders.  Thus  inured  to  la¬ 
bour,  they  grew  ftrong,  and  able  to  undergo  any  fatigue 
in  battle  ;  the  greateft  heat  of  which  never  tired  them,  or 
put  them  out  of  breath.  In  after-times,  when  difeipline 
grew  flack,  this  luggage  was  thrown  on  carriages  and  por¬ 
ters  fhoulders.  The  Macedonians  were  not  lefs  inured  to 
hardfhip  than  the  Romans:  when  Philip  firft  formed  an 
army,  he  forbad  all  ufe  of  carriages  ;  yet,  with  all  their 
load,  they  would  march,  in  a  fummer’s  day,  twenty  miles 
in  rank  and  file. 

To  BAGGE,  v.  n.  To  fwell,  to  difdain.  Chaucer. 

BAG'GENLY,  adv.  Swellingly,  proudly. 

B  A'GIA,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Farfiftan, 
120  miles  north-eaft  of  Schiras. 

BAG  IT  AN',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Se- 
geftan,  iio  miles  north  of  Zareng. 

BAGIU'RA,  a  town  of  Egypt,  twenty-five  miles  fouth 
of  Girge. 

BAGLA'NA,  ovBugla'na,  a  province  of  the  king- 
dgm  of  Dekkan  in  the  Mogul’s  empire.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  and  eaft  by  Guzerat  and  Ballagat ;  and  on  the 
fouth  and  weft  by  that  part  of  Viziapur  called  Konhan, 
belonging  to  the  Mahrattas.  It  ends  in  a  point  at  the  fea- 
coaft  between  Daman  and  Balfora,  and  is  the  leaft  pro¬ 
vince  in  the  kingdom.  The  Portuguefe  territories  begin 
in  this  province  at  the  port  Daman,  twenty-one  leagues 
fouth  of  Surat ;  and  run  along  the  coaft  by  BafTaim,  Bom¬ 
bay,  and  Chavvl,  to  Dabul,  almoft  fifty  leagues  to  the 
north  of  Goa. 

BAGLI'Vl  (George),  an  illuftrious  phyfician  of  Italy, 
was  a  native  of  Apulia,  and  born  about  the  year  1668. 
He  firft  ftudied  at  Padua,  and  then  went  to  Rome,  where 
lie  was  chofen  profeffor  of  anatomy.  He  was  a  man  of 
uncommon  force  of  underftanding,  of  which  he  gave  am¬ 
ple  proofs  in  many  curious  and  accurate  productions,  phi- 
iofophical  as  well  as  medicinal.  He  died  at  Rome,  in 
1706,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  being  no  more  than  thirty- 
eight.  His  Praxis  Medica,  and  De  Fibra  Matrices,  are 
his  principal  works.  He  wrote  a  Differtation  upon  the 
Anatomy,  Bite,  and  Effects,  of  the  Tarantula  ;  and  lie 
gave  a  particular  account  of  the  earthquake  at  Rome,  and 
the  adjacent  cities,  in  1703. 

BAG'NA,  a  town  of  Servia,  20 miles  N.  E.  of  Parakin. 

B AGN ACAV  AL'LO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  ftate  of 
the  Church,  and  duchy  of  Ferrara,  on  the  river  Seno, 
forty  miles  weft  of  Ravenna. 

BAGNAGAR'.  Sec  Hydrabad. 

B  AGN  A  LET',  a  town  of  France,  one  league  E.  of  Paris. 

BAGNA'RA,  a  fea-port  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  province  of  Calabria  Ultra,  deftroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  1783  ;  fourteen  miles  weft  of  Oppido. 

BAGNAREI'A,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  -ftate  of  the 
Church,  and  province  of  Patrimonio,  the  fee  of  a  biftiop, 
held  immediately  under  the  pope;  fix  miles  S.  of  Orvieto. 
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BAGNE'RES  DE  LUCHON,  a  town  of  France,  in 
tlie  department  of  the  Upper  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of 
a  canton,  in  the  diftrict  pf  St.  Gatidens,  near  the  fource 
of  the  river  Garonne,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  has 
fome  medicinal  fprings;  is  twenty  leagues  fouth-weft  of 
Thouloufe,  and  feven  fouth  of  St.  Gaudens. 

Bagne'res  jen  Bigor're,  a  town  of  France,  and  prin¬ 
cipal  place  of  a  diftridt,  in  the  department  of  the  Higher 
Pyrennees,  fituated  on  the  Ad  our)  celebrated  for  its  baths 
and  mineral  waters,  which  are  much  frequented  in  fpring 
and  autumn  ;  is  ten  miles  fouth  of  Tarbes,  and  twenty-five 
fourli-eaft  of  Pan.  Eat.  45,  3.  N.  Ion.  17. 48.  E.  Ferro. 

B  AGNEU'X,  a  town  of  France,  one  league  and  a  half 
fou tli- fouth-weft  of  Paris. 

BA'GNl,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Romania; 
forty  miles  weft  of  F ilippopoli . 

Bagni,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
country  of  Lavora ;  eight  miles  fouth  of  Sezza. 

Bagni,  or  Aqjia,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Tufcany  ;  fifteen  miles  eaft  of  Leghorn. 

Bagni,  a  town  ot  European  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Macedonia,  on  the  river  Vardar;  forty-four  miles  nortli- 
north-eaft  of  Akrida. 

BAG'NIGGE-WELLS-WATERS.  Thefe  wells  are 
fituated  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill  on  the  fouth-weft  tide  of 
Iilington  ;  the  water ,is  clear,  and  taftes  flightly  brackifh, 
like  a  weak  folution  of  Epfom  fait.  From  a  gallon  of  this 
water  evaporated  were  got  by  Dr.  Bevis,  135  grains  of  in¬ 
fallible  earth,  257  of  bitter  purging  lalt,  mixed  with  a  ma¬ 
rine  (alt,  from  whence  they  derive  their  purging  quality. 
Dr.  Monro  thinks,  that  it  is  probable  that  the  (alt*of  this 
water  is  moftly  an  Epfom  fait,  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of 
bittern  ;  becaufe  it  runs  eafily  per  deliquium,  and  is  very 
difficult  to  cryftallize.  In  molt  conftitutions  three  half- 
pints  is  confidered  a  full  dote  for  purging. 

•BA'GNIO,y.  [from  bagno,  Ital.  a  bath.]  A  houfe  for 
bathing,  fweating,  and  otherwife  cleanfing  the  body.  Vul¬ 
garly,  a  brothel. — I  have  known  two  inftances  of  malig¬ 
nant  fevers  produced  by  the  hotair  of  a  bagnio.  Arbulhnot. 

Bagnios,  in  all  the  Mahometan  countries,  are  wonder¬ 
fully  well  conftrudted  for  bathing.  Sometimes  they  are 
fquare,  but  moftly  circular,  built  of  well-poliflied  (lone  or 
marble.  Each  bagnio  contains  three  rooms ;  the  firft  for 
drefting  and  undrefling  ;  the  fecond  contains  the  water,  and 
the  third  the  bath  ;  all  of  them  paved  with  bluckand  white 
marble.  The  operation  is  very  curious,  but  wholefome  ; 
though,  to  thofe  not  accuftcmed  to  it,  it  is  painful.  The 
attendant  rubs  the  batiier  with  great  vigour,  then  ftretches 
the  limbs',  as  if  he  were  diftocating  every  bone  in  the  body  ; 
all  which  exercifes  are,  in  thofe  inert  warm  countries,  very 
conducive  to  health.  In  public  bagnios  the  men  bathe 
from  morning  to  four  hi  the  afternoon  ;  at  which  time,  all 
male  attendants  being  removed,  the  ladies  fucceed,  and 
when  coming  out  of  the  bath  difplay  their  fineft  clothes. 
In  Turkey,  the  word  bagnio  is  a  general  name  for  the  pri- 
fons  where  the  (laves  are  inclofed,  becaufe  in  all  fuch 
places  it  is  ufual  to  have  baths. 

BAGNO'LIANS,  or  Bagnolan'ses,  a  fed!  ofliere- 
tics,  who  in  reality  were  Manichees,  though  they-fome- 
vvhat  difguifed  their  errors.  They  rejected  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment  and  part  of  the  New  ;  held  the  world  to  be  eternal ; 
an.d  affirmed  that  God  did  not  create  the  foul  when  lie  i'n- 
fufed  it  into  the  body. 

BAGNOL'S,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Card,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrict  of 
Pont  St.  Elprit ;  two  leagues  fouth  Of  Pont  St.  Elprit. 

Bagnols  les  Bain s,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Lozerre,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
did  rift  of  Mende  ;  eight  miles  eaft  of  Mende. 

BAGNUO'LO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  and  Principato  Ultra  ;  twelve  miles  weft  of  Conza. 

BAGO'I,  f.  among  the  Perfians,  were  the  fame  with 
thofe  called  by  the  Latins  fpadones,  viz.  a  fpecies  of  eu¬ 
nuchs,  in  whom  the  canal  of  the  penis  was  fo  contorted  by 
a  tight  vinculum,  that  they  could  not  emit  the  femen. 

BAG'PIPE, 
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BAGTIPE,  /  [from  bag  and  pipe  j  the  wind  being  re¬ 
ceived  in  a  bag.]  A  mu  (Veal  inftrumerit,  confiding  of  a 
leathern  bag,  which  blows  up  like  a  foot-ball,  by  meafis 
of  a  port-vent  or  little  tube  fixed  to  it,  and  flopped  by  a 
valve  and  three  pipes  or  flutes,  the  firft  called  the  gfeat 
pipe  or  drone,  and  the  Iccond  the  little  one,  which  pafs 
the  wind  out  only  at  the  bottom  ;  the  third,  called  the 
chanter,  has  a  reed,  and  is  played  on  by  compreifing  the 
bag  under  the  arm,  when  full ;  and  opening  and  (lopping 
the  holes,  which  are  eight,  with  the  fingers. — The  bag¬ 
pipe  takes  in  the  compafs  of  three  odfaves.  Chambers. 

The  following  are  the  fpecies  of  bagpipes  mod  com¬ 
monly  know'n  in  this  country,  i.  The  Irijh  pipe.  This 
is  the  fofted  and  mod  melodious  of -any,  (o  that  mufic- 
books  have  been  publiflied  with  directions  how  to  play  on 
it.  The  chanter  has  eight  holes  like  the  E’nglifli  flute, 
and  the  bafs  confilts  of  two  (liort  drones  and  a  long  one. 
The  lowed  note  of  the  chanter  is  D  on  the  German  flute, 
being  the  open  note  on  the  counter- firing  of  a  violin.  2. 
The  Highland  bagpipe.  This  eonlilts  of  a  chanter  and  two 
fliort  drones,  which  found  in  unifon  the  lowed  note  of  the 
chanter,  except  one.  This  is  exceedingly  loud,  artd  is 
therefore  mofily  ufed  in  the  field,  for  marches,  See.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  prodigious  blaft  to  found  it ;  fo  that  thofe  unac- 
cudomed  to  it  cannot  imagine  how  Highland  pipers  can 
continue  t3  play  for  hours  together,  as  they  are  often 
known  to  do.  For  the  fame  reafon,  thofe  who  ufe  the 
indrument  are  obliged  either  to  Hand  on  their  feet  or  walk 
when  they  play.  Thofe  who  are  bed  acquainted  with  it, 
affirm  that  it  plays  only  the  natural  notes,  without  being 
capable  of  variation  by  flats  or  (harp's.  3.  The  Scots  Low¬ 
land  pipe.  This  is  alio  a  very  loud  indrument.  It  is  blown 
with  bellows,  and  hath  a  bafs  like  the  Iri fir  pipe.  This 
fpecies  is  different  from  all  the  red,  as  it  cannot  play  the 
natural  notes,  but  hath  F  and  C  (harp.  The  lowed  note 
of  a  good  bagpipe  of  this  kind,  is  unifon  with  C  fliarp  on 
the  tenor  of  a  violin  tuned  concert-pitch  ;  and,  as  it  hath 
but  nine  notes,  the  highed  is  D  in  alt.  From  this  pecu¬ 
liar  con  ft  ruCtion,  the  Highland  and  Lowland  bagpipes  play 
two  kinds  of  mufic,  effentially  different  from  one  another, 
as  each  of  them  alfo  is  from  every  other  fpecies  of  mufic- 
in  the  world.  4.  The  fmall  pipe.  This  is  remarkable  for 
its  fmallnefs,  the  chanter  not  exceeding  eight  inches  in 
length;  for  which  reafon,  the  holes  are  lo  near  each  other, 
that  it  is  with  difficulty  they  can  be  clofed.  This  hath 
only  eight  notes,  the  lower  end  of  the  chanter  being  com¬ 
monly  'flopped.  Some  of  this  fpecies,  inffead  of  having 
drones  like  the  others,  have  their  bafs  parts  confiding  of 
a  winding  cavity  in  a  kind  of  fliort  cafe,  and  are  turned  by 
opening  tliefe  to  a  certain  degree  by  means  of  Hiding  co¬ 
vers  ;  from  which  contrivance  they  are  called  Jhuttle-pipcs. 
Befides  thefe,  there  are  a  variety  of  others,  called  Italian, 
German ,  Organ,  &c. -bagpipes,  which  have  nothing  diffe¬ 
rent  in  their  condruftion  from  thofe  above  deferibed,  nor 
any  good  quality  to  recommend  them. 

As  to  the  origin  of  bagpipe  mufic,  fome  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  to  be  derived  from  the  Danes  ;  but  Mr.  Pennant 
thinks  differently,  and  gives  the  following  reafons  for  de¬ 
riving  it  from  Italy.  “  Neither  of  thefe  inflruments  (the 
Highland  and  Lowland  bagpipes  above  deferibed)  were 
the  invention  of  the  Danes,  or,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed, 
of  any  of  the  northern  nations  ;  for  their  ancient  writers 
prove  them  to  have  been  animated  by  the  clangor  tuba- 
rum.  Notwithftanding  they  have  had  their  foeek  pipe  long 
amongft  them,  as  their  old  fongs  prove,  yet  we  cannot  al¬ 
low  them  the  honour  of  inventing  this  melodious  inftru- 
ment ;  but  mult  affert,  that  they  borrowed  it  from  the 
invaded  Caledonians.  We  mud  dill  go  farther,  and  de¬ 
prive  even  that  ancient  race  of  the  credit  ;  and  derive  its 
-origin  from  the  mild  climate  of  Italy,  perhaps  from  Greece. 
There  is  now  in  Rome  a  mod  beautiful  bas, relievo,  a  Gre¬ 
cian  fculpture  of  the  highed  antiquity,  of  a  bagpiper  play¬ 
ing  on  his  indrument,  exactly  like  a  rqodejrn  Highlands/. 
The  Greeks  had  their  uay-a-vtos,  or  indrument  compofed 
of  a  pipe  and  blown-up  (kin  :  the  Romans  in  all  probgbi- 
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lily  barf'd  wed  it  front  them,  and  introduced  it  among  their 
fwainsy  who  dill  life  it  under  the  names  of  piva  and  eornu- 
tiufa.  That  matter  of  mufic,  Nero,  ufed  one';  and,  had 
hot  the  empire  been  fo  fiuridenly  deprived  of  that  great 
artift,  he  would  (as  he  gracioufly  declared  his  intention) 
have  treated  the  people  with  a  concert,  and,  among  othef 
curious  inflrumeuts,  would  have  introduced  the  utricula- 
rius,  or  bag'pipe.  Nero  perifhed  ;  but  the  figure  of  the 
indrument  is  preferred  on  one  of  his  coins,  but  highly 
unproved  by  that  great  mafler  :  it  has  the  bag  and  two  of 
the  vulgar  pipes  ;  but  was  bioti  n  with  a  bellows  iike  an 
organ,  and  had  on  one  fide  a  row  of  nine  unequal  pipes 
refembling  the  fyrinx  of  the  god  Tan.  The  bagpipe,  in 
the  unimproved  date,  is  alfo  reprefented  in  ah  ancient 
feuiptyre;  and  appears  to- have  had  two  long  pipes' of 
drones,  and  a  Angle  ihort  pipe  for  the  fingers.  Tradition: 
lays,  that  the  kind  played  on  by  the  mouth  was  introduced 
by  the  Danes;  as  theirs  was  wind-mufic,  we  will  admit 
that  they  might  have  made  improvement,  but  more  we. 
cannot  allow  :  they  were  Ikilled  in  the  ufe  of  the  trumpet  ; 
the  Highlanders  in  the  piohb,  or  bagpipe. 

Non  tuba  in  ufu  illis,  conjeEla  at  tibia. in  ulruri 

Dat  belli  Jignum,  et  manem  vocat  horrida  in  arm  a.” 

The  bagpipe  appears  to  have  been  an  indrument  of 
great  antiquity  in  Ireland,  though  it  is  uncertain  whence 
they  derived  it.  Mr.  Pennant,  by  means  of  an  antique 
found  at  Richborough  in  Kent,  (hews  that  the  bagpipe 
was  introduced  at  a  very.early  period  into  Britain  ;  whence 
it  is  probable  that  both  Irifh  and  Danes  might  borrow  the 
indrument  from  the  Caledonians,  with  whom  they  had 
fuch  frequent  intercoorfe.  Aridides  Qmntihanus  informs 
us,  that  it  prevailed  in  the  Highlands  in  very  early  ages ; 
and  indeed  the  genius  of  the  people  feems  to  render  the 
opinion  highly  probable.  The  attachment  of. that  people 
to  this  mufic  is  alhioft  incredible.  At  the  battle  of  Que¬ 
bec,  in  1760,  while  the  Britifli  troops  were  retreating  in 
great  diforder,  the  general  complained  to  a  field  officer 
in  Frafer’s  regiment  of  the  bad  behaviour  of  his  corps. 
“  Sir,  ((aid  lie  with  fome  warmth,)  you  did  very  wrong 
in  forbidding  the  pipers  to  play  this  morning  :  nothing  en¬ 
courages  the  Highlanders  fo  much  in  the  day  of  action. 
Nay,  even  now  they  would  be  of  ufe.” — “  Let  them  blow 
like  the  devil,  then,  (replies  the  general,)  if  it  will  bring 
back  the  men.”  The  pipers  were  then  ordered  to  play  a 
favourite  martial-air  ;  and  the  Highlanders,  the  moment, 
they  heard  the  mufic,  returned  and  formed  with  alacrity 
in  the  rear.  In  the  late  war  in  India,  Sir  Eyre  Coote, 
aware  of  the  attachment  of  the  Highlanders  to  their  fa¬ 
vourite  indrument,  gave  them  50I.  to  buy  a  pair  of  bag¬ 
pipes  after  the  battle  of  Porto  Nuovo. 

B  AGPI'PER,  /.  One  that  plays  on  a  bag-pipe. 

BAGSZELAR',  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Bulgaria,  twenty  miles  north-eaft  of  Ternova. 

BAGUET'TE,yi  [Fr.  a  term  of  architeiTure.  ]  A  lit¬ 
tle  round  moulding,  lefs  than  an  aftragal ;  fometimes  car¬ 
ved  and  enriched. 

BAHAMA,  or  Lucay'a,  Islands,  are  the.eaftermofi: 
of  the  Antilles,  lying  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  They  are 
Gtuated  to  the  loath  of  Carolina,  between  220  and  270 
N.-lat.  and  730  and  8i°  W.  Ion.  They  extend  along  the 
coaft  of  Florida  quite  down  to  the  ille  of  Cuba,  and  are 
fa  id  to  be  500  in  number,  fome  of  them  only  mere  rocks  ; 
but  tW'elve  of  them  are  large,  fertile,  and  in  nothing  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  foil  of  Carolina :  the  principal  of  thefe 
are,  Bahama,  Eleutliera,  Lucayoneqita,  Yuma  or  Bxunia, 
Providence,  and  Guanahani.  All  are,  however,  uninha¬ 
bited  except  Providence',  which  is  200  miles  eaft  of  the 
Floridas  ;  though  fome  others  are  larger  and  more  fertile, 
oh  vvhich  tlie  Lngliffi  have  plantations.  Between  them 
and  the  continent  of  Florida  is  the  gulf  of  Bahama,  or 
Florida,  through  which  the  Spaniffi  galleons  fail  in  their 
paffage  to  Km'ope.  Thefe  illands  are  the  fir  ft- fruits  of  Co¬ 
lumbus’s  difeoveries;  but  they  were  not  known  to  the 
Englifli  till  1667,  when  captain  Seyle/ffieing  driven  .among 
.9  '&  them 
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them  in  his  ppfTage  to  .Carolina,  gave  his  name  to  one  of 
them  ;  and,  being  a  fecond  time  driven  upon  it,  gave  it 
the- name  of  Providence.  The  Englifh,  observing  the  ad¬ 
vantageous  fituation  of  tliefe  iflands  for  being  a  check  on 
the  French  and  Spaniards,  attempted  to  fettle  them  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  Some  unlucky  accidents  prevented 
this  fettlement  from  being  of  any  advantage;  and  the  ille 
of  Providence  became  an  harbour  for  the  buccaneers  or 
pirates,  who  for  a  long  time  infeftecl  the  American  navi¬ 
gation.  This  obliged  the  government  in  1718  to  fend  out 
captain  Woodes  Rogers  with  a  fleet  to  diflodge  the  pirates, 
and  for  making  a  fettlement.  This  the  captain  effected  ; 
a  fort  was  erected,  and  an  independent  company  was  fta- 
tioned  in  the  ifland.  Ever  fince  this  laft  fettlement  thefe 
iflands  have  been  improving,,  though  they  advance  but 
flowly.  In  time  of  war,  people  gain  confiderably  by  the 
prizes  condemned  there  ;  and  at  all  times  by  the  wrecks, 
which  are  frequent  in  this  labyrinth  of  rocks  and  (helves. 
The  Spaniards  and  Americans  captured  tliefe  iflands  in 
1782;  but  they  were  retaken  by  a  detachment  from  St. 
Augtiftine  April  7,  1783.  . 

BA'HAR,  or  Barr'e-,  f  in  commerce,  weights  tiled  in 
feveral  places  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  There  are  two  of  thefe 
weights;  one  the  great  baliar,  with  which  they  weigh 
pepper,  cloves,  nutmegs,  ginger,  &c.  and  contains  530th. 
of  Portugal,  or  about  5241b.  90Z.  avoirdupois-weight. 
With  the  little  baliar,  they  weigh  quickfilver,  Vermillion, 
ivory,  filk,  & c.  It  contains  about  4371b.  90Z.  avoirdu¬ 
pois-weight. 

Bahar,  a  country  of  Hindoflan,  bounded  on  the  eafl 
by  Bengal,  on  the  north  by  Nepal  and  Morung,  on  the 
fouth  by  OrilTa,  and  on  the  wed  by  Oudeand  Benares.  It 
is  2 50  miles  from  north  to  fou  th,  and  200  from  eafl  to  weft ; 
and  produces  wheat,  rice,  peafe,  See.  but  the  principal  ar¬ 
ticle  of  export  is  faltpetre.  Patna  is  the  capital. 

Bahar,  a  town  of  Hindoftan,.  and  once  the  capital  of 
a  country,  to  which  it  gives  name;  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  magnificent  funeral  monuments.  It  is  thirty 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Patna,  and  220  north-weft  of  Calcutta. 
Lat.  25.  14.  N.  Ion.  85.45.  E.  Greenwich. 

Bahar,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Kerman, 
forty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Sirgian. 

BAIIA'REN,  an  i Hand  in  the  Perfian  gulf,  fituated  in 
lat.  26.0.  N.  Ion.  50.0.  E.  This  ifland  is  chiefly  remark¬ 
able  for  its  pearl-filliery,  and  has  often  changed  its  mafters. 
It  fell  with  Ormus  under  the  dominion  of  the  Portuguefe, 
was  again  reftored  to  Perfia  by  Tliamas  Kouli  Khan;  and 
after  his  death  the  confufion  into  which  his  empire  was 
thrown,  gave  an  opportunity  to  an  enterprifing  and  ambi¬ 
tious  Arab  of  taking  pofleftion  of  the  ifland,  where  he 
Hill  maintains  his  authority.  Baharen  was  famous  for  its 
pearl-fifliery  even  at  the  time  when  pearls  were  found  at 
Ormus,  Karek,  Kafliy,  and  other  places  in  the  Perfian 
gulf  :  but  it  is  now  become  of  much  greater  confequence  ; 
all  the  other  banks  having  been  exhaufted,  while  this  has 
Buffered  no  fenlible  diminution.  The  time  of  filhing  be¬ 
gins  in  April,  and  ends  in  October.  It  is  confined  to  a 
tract  four  or  five  leagues  in  breadth.  The  pearls  taken  at 
Baharen,  though  not  fo  white  as  thofe  of  Ceylon  or  Japan, 
are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  former  place,  and  more 
regularly  fliaped  than  thofe  of  the  latter.  They  have  a 
yellowifti  colour;  but  have  alfo  this  good  quality,  that 
they  preferve  their  golden  hue,  whereas  the  whiter  kind 
lole  much  of  their  luftre  by  keeping,  efpecjally  in  hot 
countries.  The  annual  revenue  front  the  Baharen  pearl- 
fifliery  is  computed  at  about  157,500k  The  greateft  part 
of  the  pearls  that  are  uneven  are  carried  to  Conftantino- 
ple  and  other  ports  of  Turkey,  where  the  larger  go  to 
compofe  ornaments  for  head-drefies,  and  the  fmaller  are 
ufed  in  embroideries.  The  perfect  pearls  rauft  be  referv- 
ed  for  Surat,  w  hence  they  are  diftributed  through  all  Hin- 
doltan. 

BA'llAS,  a  townpf  Arabia,  fixteen  miles  north-north- 
weft  of  Lolieia. 

BAHAU'DER,yi  A  military  title,  fimilar  to  that  of 
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knight.  The  word  is  Indian,  and  fignifies  ‘great,  grandf,- 
noble.’  In  the  Eaft  Indies,  nabob  bahauder  fignifies  c  no¬ 
ble  or  incomparable  knight,’ the  bahauders  in  Hindoftan’ 
being  what  the  knights  were  in  Europe.  The  fultaun  or 
fovereign,  among  the  Moguls,  gives  the  title  of  bahauder 
to  any  officer  after,  a  battle  wdio  has  diftinguilhed  him- 
felf  by  an  extraordinary  exploit,  or  uncommon  example  of 
fortitude  and  courage.  There  is  no  ceremony  annexed  to 
the  creation  ;  the  fultaun  or  commander  in  chief  applauds 
his  conduft,  and  calls  him  bahauder ;  which  title  is  after¬ 
wards  given  him  indiferiminately  by  every  body.  A  ba¬ 
hauder  hath  great  dignity  ;  he  may  go  every  where  com¬ 
pletely  armed,  caufing  a  gilded  mace  to  be  carried  before 
him;  and  may  appear  thus  even  in  the  prefence  of  his  fo¬ 
vereign. 

B  AH'BELGOjSIG,  a  town  of  Hindoftan,  in  the  Bag- 
lana  country,,.. fixty  miles  . eaft  of  Nalfuek,  and  lixty-five 
weft  of  Aurangabad. 

BA'HI,  a  province  of  Lucon  or  Manilla,  one  of  the 
Philippine  iflands,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  belonging  to  the  Spa¬ 
niards.  It  is  remarkable  for  producing  excellent  betel, 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  chew  from  momma:  till 
night. 

BA'HIA  (De  Todos  los  Sanctos),  a  province  of  Brafil 
in  South  America,  belonging  to  the  Portuguefe,  and  the 
richeft  in  the  w  hole  country ;  but  unhappily  the  air  and 
climate  do  not  correfpond  with  the  other  natural  advanta¬ 
ges  :  yet  fo  fertile  is  the  province  in  lu gar  and  other  com¬ 
mercial  articles,  that  the  Portuguefe  flock  hither,  not  only 
as  it  is  tire  feat  of  affluence,  but  alfo  of  pleafure  and  gran¬ 
deur.  The  capital  is  called  St.  Salvador ,  or  Cividad  de 
Bachia. 

BA'HIR,yi  a  Hebrew  term  fignifying  ‘famous’  or  ‘il- 
luftrious;’  but  particularly  ufed  for.  a  book  of  the  Jews, 
treating  of  the  profound  mylteries  of  the  cabbala,  being 
the  mod  ancient  of  the  rabbinical  works. 

BAHI'RA,  or  Rif,  the  northern  diftrift  of  Egypt, 
which  extends  from  the  divifion  of  the  Nile  to  the  eaft  and 
weft  branches,  on  both  fides  to  the  Mediterranean.  The 
principal  towns  are  Alexandria,  Rofetta,  Damietta,  Me- 
riuf,  Manfoura,  Tineh,  Catieh,  and  Foua. 

BARAITCH',  a  town  of  Hindoftan,  in  the  province 
of  Oude,  fifty-two  miles  north-north-weft  of  Fyzabad,  and 
fifty-five  north-north-eaft  of  Lucknow.  Lat.  27.  30.  N. 
Ion.  81.  57.  E.  Ferro. 

BAH'RENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Weftphalia,  and  county  of  Hoya,  on  the  river  Suhlin- 
gen,  fourteen  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Hoya. 

BA'HUS,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the  Adottr, 
about  a  league  above  St;  Sever. 

Bahus,  or  Bohus,  a  ftrong  town  of  Sweden,  and  ca¬ 
pital  of  a  jurifdidtion  to  which  it  gives  name,  built  in  the 
year  1309,  by  Hacquin  IV.  king  of  Norway,  and  pafled 
with  that  country  to  the  kings  of  Denmark,  who  fortified 
it  in  the  modern  manner;  but,  in  1658,  was  ceded  to  Swe¬ 
den  by  the  treaty  of  Rofchild.  It  is  ten  miles  north  of- 
Gottenburg.  Lat,  57. 52.  N.  Ion.  29. 19.  E.  Ferro. 

Bahus,  or  Bohus,  adiftridt  of  Sweden,  in  Weft  Goth¬ 
land.  The  land  is  fertile,  and  much  interfered  by  rivers 
and  lakes,  w  hich  yield  great  quantities  of  excellent  filh. 
The  principal  commodities  for  exportation  are  filh,  wood, 
pitch,  lime,  tallow,  and  hides. 

BA'JA,  Bay'jah,  or  Be'gia,  a  town  of  the  kingdom 
of  Tunis  in  Africa,  fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient  Vacca  of 
Salluft,  and  Oppidum  Vaggenfc  of  Pliny.  It  is  a  place  of 
great  trade,  and  the  chief  market  of  the  kingdom  for  corn ; 
of  which  the  adjacent  territories  produce  fuch  abundance, 
that  they  can  fupply  more  than  the  whole  kingdom  with 
it.  Here  is  alfo  a  great  annual  fair,  to  which  the  moft 
diftant  Arabian  tribes  refort  with  their  families  and  flocks. 
The  town  Hands  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  on  the  road  to 
Conftantina,  about  ten  leagues  from  the  northern  coaft, 
and  thirty-fix  fouth-weft  from  Tunis. 

Baja,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  river  Danube,  fifty 
miles  north-north-weft  of  Peter  Waradin. 
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•BATA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  country  of  Lavora,  eleven  miles  welt  of  Naples. 

BAI-ABAD',  a  towm  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Caramania,  28  miles  foiith-ealt  of  Kaftamoni. 

BATHS,  an  ancient  village  of  Campania  in  Italy,  on 
the  Sinus  Baianus ;  famous  lor  its  hot  baths,  which  ferv. 
ed  the  wealthier  Romans  for  the  purpofes  both  of  medi¬ 
cine  and  pleafure.  The  variety  of  thefe  baths,  the  foft- 
nefs  of  the  climate,  and  the  beauty  of* the  landfcape,  cap¬ 
tivated  the  minds  of  opulent  nobles,  whole  pallion  for 
bathing  knew  no  bounds.  Abundance  of  linen,  and  dif- 
ufe  of  ointments,  render  the  practice  lefs  neceffary  in  mo¬ 
dern  life;  but  the  ancients  performed  no  exercife,  engaged 
in  no  ftudy,  without  previous  ablutions,  which  at  Rome 
occalioned  an  enormous  expence  in  aqueducts,  Itoves,  and 
attendants:  a  place  therefore,  where  waters  naturally 
heated  bubbled  fpontaneoully  out  of  the  ground,  in  the 
pleafantelt  of  all  fituations,  was  fuch  a  treafure  as  could 
not  be  overlooked.  Baite  was  this  place  in  the  highelt 
perfection ;  its  eafy  communication  with  Rome  was  alfo  a 
point  of  great  weight.  Hither,  at  firft  retired  for  a  tem¬ 
porary  relaxation  the  mighty  rulers  of  the  world,  to  firing 
anew  their  nerves  and  revive  their  fpirits,  fatigued  with 
bloody  campaigns  and  civil  contelts.  Their  habitations 
were  at  firft  fmall  and  rnodeft:  but  loon  increafing  luxury 
added  palace  to  palace  with  fuch  expedition  and  fumptu- 
ofity,  that  ground  was  wanting  for  the  vaft  demand  :  en- 
terpriling  architects,  fupported  by  infinite  wealth,  carried 
their  foundations  into  the  lea,  and  drove  that  element  back 
from  its  ancient  limits.  From  being  a  place  of  refort  for 
a  feafon,  Baiae  foon  grew  up  to  a  permanent  city  :  whoe¬ 
ver  found  himfelf  difqualified  by  age,  or  infirmity,  for  fuf- 
taining  any  longer  an  active  part  on  the  political  theatre  ; 
whoever,  front  an  indolent  difpofition,  fought  a  place  where 
the  pleafnres  of  a  town  were  combined  with  the  fweets  of 
a  rural  life;  whoever  wilhed  to  withdraw  from  the  dan¬ 
gerous  neighbourhood  of  a  court,  and  the  baneful  eye  of 
informers;  Hocked  hither  to  enjoy  life  untainted  with  fear 
and  trouble.  Such  a  flow  of  wealthy  inhabitants  render¬ 
ed  Baiae  as  much  a  miracle  of  art  as  it  was  before  of  na¬ 
ture;  its  fpiendour  may  be  inferred  from  its  innumerable 
ru-ins,  heaps  of  marbles,  mofaics,  ftucco,  and  other  pre¬ 
cious  fragments  of  tafte.  It  flourilhed  in  full  glory  to  the 
days  of  Theodoric  the  Goth;  but  the  deftruClion  of  thefe 
enchanted  palaces  followed  quickly  upon  the  irruption  of 
the  northern  conquerors,  who  overturned  the  Roman  fyf- 
tem,  lacked  and  burnt  all  before  them,  and  deftroyed  or 
difperfed  the  whole  race  of  nobility.  Lofs  of  fortune  left 
the  Romans  neither  the  means,  nor  indeed  the  thought,  of 
fupporting  fuch  expenfive  eftablifliments,  which  can  only 
be  enjoyed  during  peace  and  profperify.  No  fooner  had 
opulence  withdrawn  her  hand,  than  the  unbridled  fea  ralli¬ 
ed  back  upon  its  old  domain ;  moles  and  buttrefles  were 
tprn  afunder  and  walked  away  ;  whole  promontories,  with 
the  proud  towers  that  once  crowned  their  brows,  were  un¬ 
dermined  and  tumbled  headlong  into  the  deep,  where, 
many  feet  below  the  furface,  pavements  of  (beets,  foun¬ 
dations  of  houfes,  and  mafles  of  walls,  may  ftill  be  dif- 
cerned.  Internal  commotions  of  the  earth  contributed  al¬ 
fo  to  this  general  devaftation ;  mephitic  vapours  and  ftag- 
nated  waters  have  converted  this  favourite  feat  of  health 
into  a  fource  ofpeftilence,  at  lead  during  the  eftival  heats  : 
yet  Baiae  in  its  ruined  date,  and  dripped  of  all  its  orna¬ 
ments,  dill  prefents  many  beautiful  and  driking  fubjetls 
for  the  pencil. 

BAJA  DOR',  a  cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa,  fouth 
of  the  Canary  iflands. 

BAJADOUR',yi  in  old  records,  a  carrier  or  bearer  of 
burdens. 

BAIA'NUS  SI'NUS,  a  bay  fo  called  from  Baia r,  or  Por- 
tus  Baiarum.  Pliny.  It  was  enlarged  by  Auguftus,  by  gi¬ 
ving  entrance  to  the  fea  into  the  Lacus  Lucrinus,  and 
Averni,  ordering  it  to  be  called  Portus  Julius  apud  Baias. 
Suetonius.  We  alfo  read  Baianus  Lacus  in  Tacitus,  which 
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forne  interpret  Lucrinus.  The  modern  name  is  Golfo  di 
Pozzuolo.  Front  the  higheft  point  that  forms  the  bay,  a 
large  cadle  commands  the  road,  where  (hips  of  war  ufu- 
ally  ride  at  anchor,  the  harbour  of  Naples  not  being  fpa- 
cious  enough  for  the  reception  of  a  fleet  :  here  they  enjov 
good  dielter,  watering,  and  victualling ;  but  in  fu  miner 
rilk  the  health  of  their  crews,  on  account  of  the  unwhole- 
fomenefs  of  the  air. 

BA'JAZET  I.  fit! tan  of  the  Turks,  a  renowned  war¬ 
rior,  but  a  tyrant,  was  conquered  by  Tamerlane,  and  ex- 
pofed  by  him  in  an  iron  cage;  the  fate  he  had  dedined.  (it 
is  (aid)  for  his  adverfary  if  he  had  been  the  viCtor.  The 
iron  cage,  how  ever,  fo  long  and  fo  often  repeated  as  a  mo¬ 
ral  lelfon,  has  been  rejected  as  a  fable  by  modern  writers, 
who  fmile  at  the  vulgar  credulity.  They  appeal  to  the 
Perlian  hiftory  of  Sherefeddin  Ali,  of  which  a  French 
verlion  has  been  given,  and  from  which  the  late  Mr.  Gib¬ 
bon  has  collected  the  following  more  fpecious  narrative  of 
this  memorable  tranfaCtion.  “  No  fooner  was  Timour  in¬ 
formed  that  the  captive  Ottoman  was  at  the  door  of  his 
tent,  than  he  gracioufly  ftepped  forwards  to  receive  him, 
feated  him  by  his  fide,  and  mingled  with  jud  reproaches 
a  foothing  pity  for  his  rank  and  misfortune.  ‘Alas!’  faid 
the  emperor,  ‘the  decree  of  fate  is  now  accompiidied  by 
your  own  fault :  it  is  the  web  which  you  have  woven,  the 
thorns  of  the  tree  which  yourfelf  have  planted.  I  wifhed 
to  fpare,  and  even  to  aflift,  the  champion  of  the  Modems  : 
you  braved  our  threats,  you  defpifed  our  friendfhip  ;  you 
forced  us  to  enter  your  kingdom  with  our  invincible  ar¬ 
mies.  Behold  t he  event.  Had  you  vanquilhed,  1  am  not 
ignorant  of  the  fate  which  you  referved  for  myfelf  and  my 
troops.  But  I  difdain  to  retaliate  :  your  life  arid  honour 
are  fecure  ;  and  I  (kallexprels  my  gratitude  to  God  by  my 
clemency  to  man.’  The  royal  captive  Ihewed  iome  ligns 
of  repentance,  accepted  the  humiliation  of  a  robe  of  Ho¬ 
nour,  and  embraced  with  tears  his  (bn  Moufa,  who,  at  his 
requeft,  was  fought  and  found  among  the  captives  of  the 
field.  The  Ottoman  princes  were  lodged  in  a  fplendid 
pavilion;  and  the  refpefit  of  the  guards  could  be  furpaffed 
only  by  their  vigilance.  On  the  arrival  of  the  haram  from 
Bourla,  Timour  reftored  the  queen  Defpina  and  her  daugh¬ 
ter  to  their  father  and  luilband;  but  he  pioufly  required, 
that  the  Servian  princels,  who  had  hitherto  been  indulged 
in  the  profieflion  of  Chriftianity,  fhould  embrace  w  ithout 
delay  the  religion  of  the  prophet.  In  the  fealt  of  viflorv, 
to  w  hich  Bajazet  was  invited,  the  Mogul  emperor  placed 
a  crown  on  his  head  and  a  feeptre  in  his  hand,  with  a  fo- 
lentn  a  flu  ranee  of  reftoring  him  with  an  increafe  of  glory 
to  the  throne  of  his  anceftors.  But  the  effect  of  this  pro- 
mife  w  as  difappointed  by  the  fultan’s  untimely  death:  a- 
midd  the  care  of  the  mod  fkilful  phyficians,  he  expired  of 
an  apoplexy  at  Akfhehr,  the  Antioch  of  Pifidia,  about 
nine  months  after  his  defeat.  The  victor  dropped  a  tear 
over  his  grave;  his  body,  with  royal  pomp,  was  conveyed 
to  the  maufoleum  which  he  had  erected  at  Bourfa;  and 
his  fon  Moufa,  after  receiving  a  rich  prefent  of  gold  and 
jewels,  of  horfes  and  arms,  was  invefted  by  a  patent  in  red 
ink  with  the  kingdom  of  Anatolia. 

Such  is  the  portrait  of  a  generous  conqueror,-  which  has 
been  extracted  from  his  own  memorials,  and  dedicated  to 
His  fon  and  grandfon,  nineteen  years  after  hisdeceafe;  and, 
at  a  time  when  the  truth  was  remembered  by  thoufands, 
a  manifeft  falfehood  would  have  implied  a  fatire  on  his 
real  conduft.  On  tire  other  hand,  of  the  harfh  and  igno¬ 
minious  treatment  of  Bajazet  there  is  alfo  a  variety  of 
evidence.  The  Turkifh  annals  in  particular,  which  have 
been  confulted  or  tranferibed  by  Leunclavius,  Pocock, 
and  Cantemir,  unanimoufly  deplore  the  captivity  of  the 
iron  cage;  and  fome  credit  may  be  allowed  to  national 
hiftorians,  who  cannot  digmatife  the  Tartar  without  un¬ 
covering  the  diame  of  their  king  and  country.”  From 
thefe  oppofite  premifes,  Mr.  Gibbon  thinks  a  fair  and  mo¬ 
derate  conclufion  may  be  deduced.  He  is  latisfied  that 
Sherefeddin  Ali  has  faithfully  delcribed  the  firft  oftenta- 
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tions  interview,  in  which  the  conqueror,  whofe  fpirits 
were  harmonif'ed  by  fuccefs,  affected  the  character  of  ge- 
nerofity.  But  his  mind  was  infenfibly  alienated  by  the  un- 
feafonable  arrogance  of  Bajazet;  the  complaints  of  his 
enemies,  the  Anatolian  princes,  were  juft  and  vehement; 
and  Timour  betrayed  a  delign  of  leading  his  royal  cap¬ 
tive  in  triumph  to  Sarmacand.  An  attempt  to  facilitate 
his  efcape  by  digging  a  mine  under  the  tent,  provoked  the 
Mogul  emperor  to  impofe  a  hardier  reftraint ;  and,  in  his 
perpetual  marches,  an  iron  cage  on  a  waggon  might  be  in¬ 
vented,  not  as  a  wanton  infult,  but  as  a  rigorous  precau¬ 
tion.  Timour  had  read  in  fome  fabutous  hiftory  a  fimilar 
treatment  of  one  of  his  predeceffo.rs,  a  king  of  Perfia  ; 
and  Bajazet  was  condemned  to  reprefent  thq  perfon  and 
expiate  the  guilt  of  the  Roman  Catfar.  But  the  ftrength 
of  his  mind  and  body  fainted  under  the  trial,  and  his  pre¬ 
mature  death  might  without  injuftice  be  aferibed  to  the 
ieverity  of  Timour.  He  warred  not,  however,  with  the 
dead  ;  a  tear  and  a  fepulchre  were  all  that  lie  could  be¬ 
llow  on  a  captive  who  was  delivered  from  his  power  ;  and 
if  Mou fa,  the  ton  of  Bajazet,  was  permitted  to  reign  over 
the  ruins  of  Botirfa,  the  greatell  part  of  the  province  ot 
Anatolia  had  been  reltored  by  the  conqueror  to  their  law¬ 
ful  Ibvereigns. 

BAIB  ACITjTA,  a  town  of  Siberia,  on  the  river  Irtifch, 
feventy-two  miles  north-weft  of  Tara. 

BA1BAZAR',  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Caramania,  forty-eight  miles  weft  of  Angura. 

BAIBOUL',  a  town  of  Armenia,  forty-five  miles  louth 
of  Trebifond. 

BAI'CHA,  two  rivers  of  Siberia,  fo  called,  which  run 
into  the  Turuchan;  one  thirty-two,  the  other  fifty-fix, 
miles  north-weft  of  Turuclianik. 

BAID'SCHEN,  a  town  of  Prtiflia,  in  the  province  of 
Lithuania,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  PilIU:  four  miles  eaft 
-of  G limbi nnen. 

To  BAI'GNE,  v.  a.  \bagncr,  Fr.]  Todrench;  tofoak: 
a  word,  out  of  afc. — The  women  forflow  not  to  baigne  them, 
unlefs  they  plead  their  heels,  with  a  worfe  pertume  than 
Jugurth  found  in  the  dungeon.  Carew. 

BAPK.AL,  a  lake  of  Siberia,  or  inland  fea,  320  miles 
in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth.  It  is  environed  on  all 
tides  by  high  mountains.  In  one  part  ot  it,  which  lies 
.  near  the  river  Bargufin,  it  throws  up  an  inflammable  ful- 
phureous  kind  of  pitch,  called  maltha ,  which  the  people 
of  the  adjacent  country  purify,  and  burn  in  their  lamps. 
There  are  likewife  feveral  fulphureous  fprings  near  this 
lake.  Its  water  at  a  diftance  appears  ot  a  fea-green  co¬ 
lour  :  it  is  frelh  ;  and  fo  clear,  that  objects  may  be  teen  in 
it  feveral  fathoms  deep.  It  begins  to  treeze  the  latter  end 
of  December,  and  thaws  again  about  the  beginning  of 
May.  When  it  is  frozen  over,  people  travel  upon  it  in 
the  road  to  China;  but  they  mult  be  very  (harp  ftiod,  o- 
therwife  they  cannot  (land  upon  the  ice,  which  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  fmooth.  Notwithftanding  the  ice  on  this  lake  is 
fometimes  two  ells  thick,  there  are  fome  open  places  in  it, 
to  which  tempeftuous  winds  will  often  drive  thofe  who  are 
crofting  it,  in  which  cafe  they  are  irrecoverably  loft.  The 
camels  that  pafs  along  have  a  particular  kind  ot  (hoes 
(harp  at  bottom,  and  the  oxen  have  (harp  irons  driven 
through  their  hoofs,  without  which  it  would  be  impoffi- 
ble  for  them  to  (land.  Here  are  plenty  ot  large  fturgeon 
and  pike;  with  many  feals  of  the  black  kind.  It  contains 
feveral  iflands;  and  the  borders  are  frequented  by  fables 
and  civet-cats.  I.at.  51.  20.  to  55.  20.  N.  Ion.  121.40. 
to  127.  30.  E.  Ferro. 

BAIKALO'VA,  a  town  of  Siberia,  112  miles  lbuth- 
fouth-caft  of  Abakanlk. 

BAIL,y.  [ ballium ,  Lat.  baillcr ,  Fr.  of  Sa/Am,  Gr.  to 
deliver  into  hands.]  Is  ufed  in  our  common  law  for  the 
freeing  or  fetting  at  liberty  of  one  arrefled  or  imprifoned 
upon  any  action,  either  civil  or  criminal,  on  furety  taken 
for  his  appearance  at  a  day  and  place  certain.  The  reafqn 
•  why  it  is  called  bail,  is  becaufe  by  this  means  the  party  re- 
••ftrained  is  delivered  into  tite  hands  of  thole  that  bind  them- 
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felves  for  his  forth-coming,  in  order  to  a  fafe  keeping  or 
protection  from  prifon :  and  the  end  of  bail  is  to  fatisfy 
the  condemnation  and  cofts,  or  render  the  defendant  to 
prifon.  With  refpect  to  bail  in  civil  cafes  it  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  there  is  both  common  and  fpecial  bail  :  com¬ 
mon  bail  is  in  aCtions  of  fmall  concernment,  being  called 
common,  becaufe  any  fureties  in  that  cafe  are  taken ;  whereas 
in  caufes'  of  greater  weight,  and  value,  fpecial  bail  or 
furety  nluft  be  taken,  according  to  the  value.  4  Inf.  1 79. 
By  ftat.  23  Hen.  VI.  c.  9,  Sheriffs,  & c.  are  to  let  to  bail 
perfons  by  them  arrefted  by  force  of  any  writ,  in  any  per- 
fonal  adion,  &c.  upon  reafonable  fureties,  having  fufti- 
cient  within  the  county  to  keep  their  days  in  fuch  place, 
See.  as  the  writs  require. 

Bail  and  mainprize  are  often  ufed  promifeuoufly  in  our 
law  books,  as  fignifying  one  and  the  fame  thing,  and  agree 
in  this  notion,  that  they  fave  a  man  from  imprifonment  iit 
the  common  gaol ;  his  friends  undertaking  for  him,  before 
certain  perfons  for  that  purpole  authorized,  that  he  Ilia  11 
appear  at  a  certain  day,  and  anfwer  whatever  (hall  be  ob¬ 
jected  to  him,  in  a  legal  way.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  1 5.  4  Injl. 

1  So.  The  chief  difference  is,  that  a  man’s  mainpernors 
are  barely  his  fureties,  and  cannot  imprifon  him  them- 
felves  to  fecure  his  appearance,  as  his  bail  may,  who  are 
looked  upon  as  his  gaolers,  to  whofe  cuftody  lie  is  commit¬ 
ted,  and  therefore  may  take  him  upon  a  Sunday,  and  con¬ 
fine  until  the  next  day,  and  then  render  him.  6  Mod.  231. 
Ld.  Raym.  706. 

Special  bail,  are  two  or  more  perfons  who  undertake  ge¬ 
nerally  or  in  a  Cum  certain,  that,  if  the  defendant  be  con¬ 
victed,  he  (hall  fatisfy  the  plaintiff,  or  render  himfelf  to 
the  cuftody  of  the  marflial  ;  generally  there  are  but  two 
perfons  who  become  bail  for  a  defendant.  Where  the  de¬ 
fendant  lias  been  arrefted  or  difeharged  out  of  cuftody, 
upon  giving  a  bail-bond  to  the  (lierifF,  he  mud  at  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  writ,  to  difeharge  fuch  bond,  appear  thereto, 
namely,  by  putting  in  fpecial  bail,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
bail  above,  (o  called,  in  contradiftinCtion  to  the  (heriff’s 
bail,  or  bail  below  ;  nor  can  he  render  himfelf  in  difeharge 
of  fuch  bond,  without  firft  putting  in  bail  above.  5  Burr. 
2683.  By  rule  M.  1654,  no  attorney  (hall  be  bail  for  a 
defendant  in  any  aClion  ;  nor  his  clerk.  Cowp.  228 n.  Vide 
Dougl.  Rep.  466,  that  an  attorney  may  be  admitted  as  bail 
in  a  criminal  cafe.  No  (heriff’s  officer,  bailiff,  or  other 
perfons  concerned  in  the  execution  of  procefs,  (hall  be 
permitted  to  be  bail  in  any  aClion  or  fuit  depending  in 
K.  B.  nor  perfons  outlawed  after  judgment.  R.M.  14 
Geo.  II.  The  keeper  of  the  Poultry  Compter  was  re¬ 
jected.  Dougl.  466. 

Of  Bail  in  Civil  Cases. 

In  aCtions  cf  battery,  trefpafs,  Hander,  &c.  though  the 
plaintiff  is  likely  to  recover  large  damages,  fpecial  bail  is 
not  to  be  had,  unlefs  by  order  of  court,  and  the  procefs 
is  marked  for  fpecial  bail  :  nor  is  it  required  in  aCtions  of 
account,  or  of  covenant,  except  it  be  to  pay  money;  nor 
againft  heirs  or  executors,  &c.  for  the  debt  of  the  teftator, 
unlefs  they  have  wafted  the  teftator’s  goods.  1  Danv.  Abr. 
681.  If  baron  and  feme  are  fued,  the  huflband  nut  ft  put 
in  bail  for  both  ;  but,  if  the  hutband  does  not  appear  upon 
the  arreft,  the  wife  muft  file  common  bail  before  (he  can 
be  difeharged  ;  for  othervvife  the  plaintiff  could  not  pro¬ 
ceed  to  obtain  judgment.  Goldf.  127.  Cro.Eliz.i~io.  Cro. 
Jac.44.5.  1  Mod.  8.  A  feme  covert  was  difeharged  out  of 
cuftody,  becaufe  (lie  was  arrefted  without  her  luiftxmd; 
though  the  writ  was  fued  againft  both,  and  non  ef  inventus 
returned  as  to  the  hulband.  1.  Term  Rep.  486.  See  Arrest. 

In  all  actions  brought  in  B.  R.  upon  any  penal  law,  the 
•defendant  is  to  put  in  but  common  bail.  Ye/v.  53.  In  ac¬ 
tions  where  damages  are  uncertain,  bail  is  to  be  at  the  dif- 
c  ret  ion.  of  the  court :  on  a  dangerous  alfault  and  battery, 
upon  affidavit  of  fpecial  damages,  a  judge’s  hand  may  be 
procured  for  allowance  of  an  ac  etiam  in  the  writ :  and  in 
action  of fcandalum  magnatum  the  court  on  motion  ordered 
Ipccial  bail.  Raym.  74.  When  bail  is  taken  by  the  chief 
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juftice,  or  other  judge  on  a  habeas  corpus,  the  bail  taken 
in  the  inferior  court  is  dilmijfed  ;  though  the  laff  bail  be 
not  filed  prel'ently,  nor  till  the  next  term.  Yclv.  120,121. 
Yet  it  has  been  held,  where  a  caufe  is  removed  out  of  an 
inferior  court  by  habeas  corpus,  if  the  bail  below  offer 
theilifelves  to  be  bail  above,  the.y  (hall  be  taken,  not  be¬ 
ing  excepted  againft  below,  unlels  the  caufe  comes  out  of 
London.  For  "the  fufficiency  of  the  bail  there  is  at  the 
peril  of  the  clerk,  and  he  is  refponlible  to  the  plaintiff':  fio 
that  the  plaintiff  had  not  the  liberty  of  excepting  againft 
them,  and  the  clerk  is  not  refponfible  for  their  deficiency 
in  the  court  above,  though  he  was  in  London.  1  Salh.yj. 
In  London  it  is  faid,  fpecial  bail  is  to  be  given  in  aiSlion 
of  account,  &c.  But  on  removal  by  habeas  corpus  .into 
B.’R.  that  court  will  accept  common  bail.  2&/7.404. 
There  is  not  only  bail  to  appear,  &c.  on  writs  of  error; 
but  alfo  in  audita  querela,  a  recognizance  of  bail. muff;  be 
acknowledged  ;  and  upon  a  writ  of  attaint,  to  profecute, 
Sc c.  Jenh.Ceut.  129. 

By  the  ftat.  3  Jac.  I.  c.  8,  No  execution  (hall  be  delayed 
by  any  writ  of  error  or  fuperfedeas  thereupon,  unlefs  bail 
fh.all  be  given,  in  double  the  fum  adjudged,  to  profecute 
the  writ  of  error  with  cffedi  ;  and  alfo  to  fatisfy  the  debt, 
damages,  and  colts,  adjudged,  See.  If  a  catife,  removed 
from  an  inferior  court,  be  remanded  back  by  procedendo 
the  fame  term,  the  original  bail  in  the  inferior  court  are 
chargeable,  but  not  if  remanded  in  another  term.  Cro. 
Jac.  363.  One  taken  on  a  writ  of  execution  is  not  bail¬ 
able  by  law  ;  except  an  audita  querela  be  brought ;  but 
where  a  writ  of  error  is  brought  and  allowed,  if  the  de¬ 
fendant  be  not  in  execution,  there  (ball  not  be  an  execu¬ 
tion  awarded  againft  him,  at  the  requelt  of  the  bail,  though 
he  be  prefent  in  court.  1  NclJ'.  Abr.  331.  The  bail  ought 
not  to  join  with  the  principal,  nor  the  principal  with  the 
bail,  in  a  writ  of  error  to  reverfe  the  judgment  againft 
either.  Cro.  Jac.  384. 

On  capis  ad falls  faciendum  againft  the  defendant  returned 
veu  ejl  inventus,  feire  facias  is  to  itfue  againft  the  bail,  or  an 
action  may  be  brought.  Where  a  defendant  renders  his 
body  in  difeharge  of  the  bail,  the  plaintiff  is  by  the  rules 
of  the  court  to  make  his  choice  of  proceeding  in  execu¬ 
tion,  whether  he  will,  charge  body,  goods,  or  lands.  1 
Lilt.  183.  And,  if  the  principal  after  judgment  renders 
not  himfelf  in  difeharge  of  his  bail,  it  is  at  the  election  of 
the  plaintiff  to  take  out  execution  either  againft  him  or 
proceed  againft  his  bail  :  but,  if  he  takes  the  bail  in  exe¬ 
cution,  though  he  hath  not  full  fatisfaftion,  he  (hall  never 
after  take  the  principal ;  and,  if  the  principal  be  taken,  he 
may  not  after  meddle  with  the  bail.  Where  two  are  bail, 
although  one  be  in  execution,  the  plaintiff  may  take  the 
other.  Cro.  Jac.  320.  2BulJ}.6%.  If  a  principal  render 
himfelf,  and  there  is  none  to  require  his  commitment,  the 
court  is  ex  officio  to  commit  him  ;  and,  if  the  plaintiff  re- 
fufe  him,  he  (hall  be  di (charged,  and  an  entry  made  of  it 
«pon  the  record.  Moor,CaJ\  1249.  1  Leon.  59.  ■  There  inuft 
be  an  exonerctur  entered,  to  difeharge  the  bail.  If  the  de¬ 
fendant  dies  before  a  capis  ad [atisfac.  againft  him  returned 
and  filed,  the  bail  will  be  difeharged.  1 .  Lill.  177-. 

The  bail  upon  a  writ  of  error  cannot  render  the  party  in 
their  difeharge  ;  becaufe  they  are  bound  in  a  rCcognifance 
that  the  party  (ball  profecute  the  writ  of  error  with  effect, 
or  pay' the  money  if  judgment  be  affirmed.  2  £7-0.402.  3 
Mod.  87.  Nor  can  the  bail  in  fetch  cafe  furrender  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  though  he  become  a  bankrupt  pending  the  writ  of 
error.  1  Term  Rep.  624.  Before  a  feire  facias  taken  out  a- 
gainft  bail,  the  principal  may  render  his  body  in  difeharge 
of  the  bail:  and,  if  the  bail  bring  in  the  principal  before 
the  return  of  the  fecond  fci.fac.  againft  them,  they  (hall 
be  difeharged.  1  Rol.  Abr.. 250.  xLill.  471.  Anciently  the 
bail  were  to  bring  in  the  principal  upon  the  fir  ft  Jcirc  Jac. 
or  it  would  not  be  allowed.  3  Bulf.  182. 

If  the  bail  mean  to  acquit  themfelves  of  their  recogni- 
fance  entirely,  and  run  no  hazard  of  the  death  of  the  de. 
fendant,  then  they  mu  ft  render  him  in  their  difeharge,  be¬ 
fore  the  return  of  the  ca.fa*  as  the 'death -of  the  pria- 
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cipal  afterwards  will  not  difeharge  them.  2  Wilf.  67'v  '  2 
Cro.  163.  Jon.  139.  Str.  511.  But,  if  they  do  not,  then 
they  have  until  the  return  day  (if  the  proceedings  be  by 
b\\\)  fedente  curia,  of  the  firft  feire  facias,  if  it  be  returned 
feire  feci,  but  if  a  nihil  is  returned  thereon,  then  until  the 
return  day , fedente  curia  of  the  fecond  Jci.fq.  And,  if  the 
proceedings  be  by  original,  they  have  till  the  quarto  die pojl 
of  the  return'  of  the  fixtt J'ci.  fa.  if  returned  feire  fcci\  if 
not,  then  till  the  quarto  die  pojl  oi  the  return -day  of  the  fe¬ 
cond.  4  Burr.  2 1 34.  1  Wilf.  270.  If  an  aftion  be  brought, 
then  eight  days  in  full  term  after  the  return.  R.  Tri/i.  1  An. 
If  bail  furrender  the  principal  at  or  before  the  return  of 
the  fecond  feire facias,  it  is  good,  although  there  be  not 
immediate  notice  of  it  to  the  plaintiff;  and  if,  through 
want  of  notice,  he  is  at  further  charge  againft  the  bail, 
that  fliall  not  vitiate  the  furrender,  but  the  bail  (hall  not 
be  delivered  till  they  pay  fuch  charges:'  if  at  any  time, 
after  the  return  of  the  capias,  the  bail  furrender  the  prin¬ 
cipal  at  a  judge’s  chamber,  and  he  thereupon  is  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  tipftaff,.  from  whom  he  efcapes,  dec.  this  will 
not  be  a. good  furrender:  but  if  it  be  before,  or  on  a  c«- 
pias  returned,  it  is  otherwife,  the  one  being  fin  indulgence, 
and  the  other  matter  of  right.  Mod.  caf.  23S.  When  4 
perfon  makes  his  efcape  out  of  prifon,  and  is  retaken  and 
bailed;  the  bail  (hall.be  difeharged  on  writ  to  the  flierift’ 
commanding  him  to  keep  the  prifoner  in  difeharge  of  the 
bail.  1  Anne,  ft.  2,  c.  6. 

The  judges  of  the  courts  at  Weftminfter  have  power 
by  ftatute  to  appoint  commiffioners  in  every  county  to  take 
recognizances  of  bail,  in  caufes  depending  in  their  courts  ; 
and  to  make  fuch  rules  for  juftifying.  the  bail  as  they  (hall, 
think  fit,  &c.  Stat.  4  Sc  5  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  4.  The  com- 
miilioners  are  to  take  bail,  but  are  obliged  by  rule  of  court 
to  keep  a  book  wherein  are  the  names  of  the  plaintiff,  de¬ 
fendant,  and  bail,  and  the  perfon  who  tranfmits  the  fame, 
and  who  makes  affidavit  that  the  recognifance  was  duly 
acknowledged  in  his  prefence:  on  fuch  affidavit  the  jud¬ 
ges  make  a  conditional  allocatur,  and  the  bail  are  to  ffand 
abfolute,  unlefs  the  plaintiff  excepts  againft  them  within 
twenty  days,  and,  if  he  excepts,  the  bail  may  jnftify  by  af¬ 
fidavit  before  the  commiffioners  in  the  country.  Gilb.  32. 

If  a  defendant  puts  in  bail  by  a  wrong  name,  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  fliall  nevertheless  be  good  ;  for  otherwife  every 
man  impleaded  may  give  a  falfe  name  to  his  attorney  by 
which  he  will  be  bailed,  and  then  plead  it  in  arreft  of 
judgment.  Goldfl.  138.  But  it  hath  been  held,  that  if  the 
bail  be  entered  in  one  name,  and  the  declaration  and  all 
the  proceedings  are  by  a  contrary  name,  it  will  be  errone¬ 
ous.  Cro.  Eliz.  223.  So  if  there  is  bail,  and  the  bail  be 
taken  off  the  file,  the  plaintiff  is  without  remedy  :  though, 
where  a  habeas  corpus  and  bail-piece  were  loft  in  B.  R.  new 
ones  were  ordered  to  be  made  out.  Style  261.  Statute  21 
Jac.  1.  c.  26,  enacts,  That  it  is  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy  to  acknowledge,  or  procure  to  be  acknowledged, 
any  bail  in  the  name  of  another  perfon  not  privy  or  c.on- 
_  fenting  thereto ;  provided  that  it  fliall  not  corrupt  the 
blood,  nor  take  away  the  dower.  Stat.  4  &  5  Will,  and 
Mary,  c.4,  f.  4,  enatfts,  That  any  perfon,  reprefenting  or 
perfonating  another  before  commiffioners  appointed  to  take 
bail,  fliall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony. 

Special  bail,  which  is  taken  before  a  judge,  or  by  com¬ 
miffioners  in  the  country,  when  accepted,  is  to  be  filed  ; 
after  twenty  days  notice  given  of  putting  in  fpccial  bail  be¬ 
fore  a  judge,  on  a  ccpi  corpus,  if  there  be  no  exception,  the 
bail  fliall  be  filed  in  four  days.  1  Lill.  Abr.  174.  Upon  a 
ccpi  corpus  twenty  days  are  allowed  to  except  againft  tli’e 
bail :  fo  on  a  writ  of  error ;  and  you  need  not  give  notice  ; 
but  you  cannot  take  out  execution  without  giving  a  four- 
days  rule  to  put  in  better  bail :  in  all  other  cafes  notice 
mu  ft  be  given.  Upon  a  habeas  corpus,  eight-and-tvventy 
days  are  appointed  to  except  againft  the  bail,  and  after 
that,  if  it  be  not  excepted  againft,  it  fliall  be  filed  in  four 
days.  1  Salh.  98.  R.  M.  8  An. 

The  exception  to  bail  put  in  before  a  judge,  muff:  be  en¬ 
tered  in  tjie  bail-book,  at  the  judge’s  chambers  at  the  fide 
7  U  of 
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©f  the  bail  there  put  in,  after  this  manner:  I  do  except  a - 
gainf  this  bail,  A .  B .  attorn,  for  the  plaintiff .  And ,  if  there 
be  no  fuch  exception,  the  defendant’s  attorney  may  take 
,  the  bail-piece  from  the  judge’s  chamber,  and  file  ir.  Bail 
is  not  properly  fuch  until  it  is  filed,  when  it  is  of  record  : 
but  it  {hall  be  accounted  good,  till- the  fame  is  queftioned 
and  difallowed. 

Bail  cannot  be  juftified  before  a  judge  in  his  chamber, 
except  it  be  by  conlent,  or  for  neceflity  in  vacation;  but 
in  the  latter  cafe  they  ought  to  be  jullified  again  in  term, 
and  upon  that  the  defendant  is  compelled  to  accept  a  de¬ 
claration  to  go  to  trial  at  the  afiifes,  if  it  be  an  iffuable 
term;  and,  upon  putting  in  bail,  it  is  not  enough  to  give 
notice  of  their  being  put  in,  but  it  ought  to  be  of  their 
names,  places  of  abode,  and  trade  or  vocation,  that  the 
plaintiff  may  know  how  to  enquire  after  them.  6  Mod. 2 4. 

It  being  doubtful  whether  Sunday  fhonld  be  reckoned 
as  one  day  in  notice  to  juftify  bail,  it  was  determined  per 
cur.  that  for  the  future  Sunday  fhould  not  be  accounted 
one,  (it  not  being  a  proper  day  to  enquire  after  bail ; )  but 
two  days  notice  muff  be  given,  of  which  Sunday  fhall  not 
be  one;  upon  motion  for  defendant  to  juftify  bail,  notice 
was  ferved  Saturday  June  23,  to  Juftify  bail  Monday  25  ; 
the  notice  being  infufficient,  the  bail  was  not  fullered  to 
juftify.  Notes  inC.  B.  220. 

After  the  plaintiff  has  entered  his  exception,  and  given 
notice  thereof  to  the  defendant,  the  bail  (to  difcharge  the 
bond)  mu  ft  perfonally  appear  in  court  within  the  time  li¬ 
mited  by  the  rules  thereof,  and  juftify  themfelves,  (or  by 
affidavit,  if  taken  before  commiffioners  in  the  country,)  and 
the  plaintiff  may  oppofe  them  by  his  counfcd  ;  if  it  appear 
they  are  infufficient,  the  court  will  rejeft  them,  and  leave 
the  plaintiff  at  liberty  to  proceed  upon  the  bail-bond,  or 
againft  the  fheriff.  Bail  coming  to  juftify,  and  not  being 
prefent  at  the  fitting  of  the  court,  muft  wait  until  the  rifing. 

Generally,  bail  are  oppofed  on  five  grounds  with  effeft. 
lit.  That  there  is  fome  miftake  in  the  notice  to  juftify ; 
namely,  that  it  fhould  have  been  given  two  days  previous, 
inftead  of  one.  adly,  That  the  bail  have  affumed  names 
that  are  either  feigned,  or  belong  to  other  perfons,  contrary 
to  the  llatutes  21  Jac.  I.  and  4  &  5  Will,  and  Mary.  But 
the  court  will  not  vacate  the  proceedings  againft  the  party 
perfonated,  until  the  offender  be  convifted  (1  Vent.  301) ; 
nor  can  a  conviftion  take  place,  until  the  bail-piece  be 
filed.  2 Sid-  90.  3d.  A  third  ground  of  oppofing  bail  is, 

that  they  are  not  houfekeepers;  if  they  be,  the  rent  paid 
Is  immaterial,  though  under  iol.  {Loft.  148);  nor  is  it  ne- 
ceffiary  they  fhould  have  been  affeffed  to  the  poor’s  rate. 
4tlaly>  They  may  be  oppofed  on  the  ground  of  their  not 
being  worth  double  the  fum  fworn  to,  after  payment  of 
all  their  debts.  Under  this  head  may  be  ranked  bank¬ 
rupts,  who  have  not  obtained  their  certificates;  or  fuch  as 
have  been  twice  bankrupts,  and  not  paid  1 5s.  in  the  pound. 
M.  24  Geo.  III.  Laflly,  after  the  expiration  of  the  rule 
to  bring  in  the  body.  Loft  438.  M.  20  Geo.  III.  If  the 
bail  do  not  juflify  at  the  day  given  (being  the  laft  day  they 
have),  they  are  out  of  court.  Nor  can  they  juflify  after 
the  rule  upon  the  fheriff,  to  bring  in  the  body,  is  expired, 
without  leave  of  the  court.  Loft.  88. 

In  cafe  the  defendant  by  negleft  has  fuffered  the  plain¬ 
tiff  to  take  an  affignment  of  tire  bond,  and  he  has  loft  a 
trial;  if  he  would  w ifh  to  try  the  caufe,  he  muft  move  the 
court  for  that  purpofe  on  a  fpeclal  affidavit  containing  me¬ 
rits,  if  it  be  in  term  time  ;  if  in  vacation,  he  may  apply  and 
obtain  a  Judge’s  order,  which  will  be  granted,  upon  put¬ 
ting  in  and  perfecting  bail,  paying  the  cofts  incurred,  re¬ 
ceiving  a  declaration  in  the  original  aftion,  pleading  iffu- 
ahly,  and  taking  fhort  notice  of  trial,  fo  as  not  to  delay  the 
plaintiff,  and  confenting  that  the  bond  ftand  as  a  fecurity. 
But  the  court  of  K.  B.  has  not  yet  faid,  that  the  plaintiff 
ihall  take  judgment  on  the  actions  upon  the  bond,  although 
the  practice  in  the  Common  Pleas  is  fo. 

If  the  bond  be  irregularly  aftigned,  defendant  may  move 
the  court  to  fet  the  proceedings  afide  for  irregularity,  upon 
an  affidavit,  dating  the  particular  fafts.  If  the  court  flay 
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the  proceedings  on  the  bond,  the  defendant  is  not  at  liberty 
to  plead  in  abatement,  but  in  chief.  Salk.  519;  nor  will 
the  court  order  the  bond  to  be  delivered  up  to  be  cancel-, 
led,  on  the  ground  of  a  mfnomer.  3  Term  Rep,  572. 

Pending  a  rule  to  fet  afide  proceedings  for  irregularity, 
and  to  flay  proceedings,  plaintiff  took  an  affignment  of  the 
bond  in  the  mean  time  ;  the  court  agreed  that  the  proceed¬ 
ings  were  totally  fufpended,  by  an  aft  of  the  court,  and 
made  the  rule  abfolute  to  fet  afide  the  affignment  of  the 
bond,  as  having  been  made  too  foon.  4  Term  Rep. 

The  court  may  adjudge  bail  fufficient,  when  the  plain¬ 
tiff  will  not  accept  of  it.  Alfo  the  court  on  motion,  ora 
judge  at  his  chamber,  will  order  a  common  appearance  to 
be  taken,  when  fpecial  bail  is  not  required,  on  affidavit 
made  by  the  defendant  of  the  fmallnefs  of  the  debt  due. 
See.  The  putting  in  of  a  declaration,  and  the  acceptance 
of  it  by  the  defendant’s  attorney  with  the  privity  of  the 
plaintiff’s  attorney,  is  an  acceptance  of  the  bail. 

When  a  fheriff  hath  taken  good  bail  of  the  defendant, 
he  will  on  a  rule  return  a  cepi,  and  affign  the  bail-bond  to 
plaintiff,  which  may  be  done  by  indorfement  without 
ftamp,  fo  as  it  be  ftamped  before  aftion  brought  thereup¬ 
on  ;  and  then  the  defendant  and  bail  may  be  fued  on  the 
bond,  by  the  plaintiff  in  his  own  name,  i.e.  as  affignee  of 
tire  fheriff.  Stat.  4  &  5  Anne,  c.  16.  Tire  aftion  muft  be 
brought  in  the  fame  court,  where  the  original  writ  was  fued 
out.  3  Burr.  1923.  The  venue  may  be  laid  in  any  county. 
Str,  727.  2  Ld.  Raym.  1455.  But,  if  the  plaintiff  takes  an 
affignment  of  the  bail-bond,  though  the  bail  is  infufficient, 
the  court  will  not  amerce  the  fheriff.  1  Salk.  99.  In  cafe 
the  defendant  doth  not  put  in  bail,  the  attorney  for  the 
plaintiff  is  to  call  on  the  ftieriff  for  his  return  of  the  writ; 
and  fo  proceed  to  an  attachment  againft  the  ftieriff.  If  on 
a  cepi  corpus  no  bail  is  returned,  a  rule  will  be  made  out  to 
bring  in  the  defendant’s  body.  Though  a  defendant,  with 
leave  of  the  court,  may  depofit  money  in  court  inftead  of 
bail ;  and  in  fuch  cafe  the  plaintiff  /hall  be  ordered  to 
wave  other  bail.  Lill.  Abr.  Trin.  23  Car.  B.  R.  if  more 
damages,  &c.  are  recovered  than  mentioned  in  the  plaint, 
or  than  the  fum  wherein  the  bail  is  bound,  the  bail  will 
not  be  liable  for  the  furplus.  1  Salk.  102.  A  bail  cannot 
be  witnefs  for  the  defendant  at  the  trial ;  but  the  court, 
on  motion,  will  difcharge  the  bail,  upon  giving  other  fuffi¬ 
cient  bail.  Wood’s  Inf.  582.  Bail-pieces  are  written  on  a 
fmall  fquare  piece  of  parchment,  with  the  corners  cut  off 
at  the  bottom. 

Of  Bail  in  Criminal  Cases. 

At  common  law  bail  was  allowed  for  all  offences  except 
murder.  2  Inf.  109.  And,  if  the  party  accufed  could  find 
fufficient  fureties,  he  was  not  to  be  committed  to  prifon  ; 
for  all  perfons  might  be  bailed  till  convifted  of  the  of¬ 
fence.  2  Inf.  186.  But  by  ftatute  it  was  after  enafted, 
that  in  cafe  of  homicide  the  offender  fhould  not  be  bailed  : 
and,  by  our  ftatutes,  murderers,  out-laws,  houfe-burners, 
thieves  openly  defamed,  &c.  are  not  bailable  ;  but,  where 
perfons  are  accufed  of  larceny,  as  acceffories  to  felony,  or 
under  light  fufpicion,  they  may  be  admitted  to  bail.  Stat. 
3  Edw.  1.  c.  15. 

One  indifted  and  found  guilty  of  the  death  of  a  man 
by  mifadventure,  as  by  cafting  a  ftone  over  a  houfe,  ana  by 
chance  killing  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  is  not  bailable.  3 
Edw.  III.  Corone  354.  One  indifted  of  confpiracy,  viz. 
that  he  with  others  confpired  falfely  to  indift  another  of 
murder  or  felony,  by  means  whereof  he  was  indifted,  and 
afterwards  convifted,  fhall  not  be  bailed.  The  refoLutiou 
of  all  the  judges,  upon  the  queftion  demanded  by  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  himfelf,  as  appears  27  Aff.  1.  One  indifted  for 
burglary  may  be  bailed.  29  Aff.  44.  One  indifted  on  fuf¬ 
picion  of  robbery  was  outlawed,  and  taken  on  the  outlaw¬ 
ry,  and  brought  writ  of  error,  and,  being  brought  to  B.R. 
by  habeas  corpus,  prayed  to  be  bailed,  and  took  two  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  indiftment :  ift,  That  he  was  in  prifon,  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  outlawry.  2dly,  That  the  charge  is 
too  general,  and  nobody  profecutes;  but  per  Roll  Ch.  J , 
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fse  cannot  be  bailed.  Sty.  418.  But  flat.  4  &  ^  Will,  and 
Mary,  c.  18,  enadts,  that  perfons  outlawed,  except  for  trea¬ 
son  or  felony,  may  appear  by  attorney  and  reverfe  the  fame 
without  bail ;  except  fpecial  bail  fha.ll  be  ordered  by  the 
court :  and  that  perfons  arrefted  upon  any  capias  utlagatum, 
except  for  treafon  or. felony,  may  be  difcharged  by  an  at¬ 
torney’s  engagement  to  appear:  and,  in  cafes  where  fpe¬ 
cial  bail  is  required,  the  flteriff  may  take  bond  with  fureties. 

By  the  common  law  the  fheriff  might  bail  perfons  ar¬ 
refted  on  fufpicioaof  felony,  or  for  other  offence  bailable ; 
but  he  hath  loft  this  power  by  the  ftat.  1  Edw,  IV.  c.  2. 
Juftices  of  peace  may  let  to  bail  perfons  fufpedted  of  felo¬ 
ny,  or  others  bailable,  until  the  next  feflions :  tho’  where 
perfons  are  arrefted  for  manflaughter  or  felony,  being  bail¬ 
able  by  law,  they  are  not  to  be  let  to  bail  by  juftices  of, 
peace  but  in  open  feffions,  or  where  two  juftices  (quorum 
vnus )  are  prefent ;  and  the  fame  is  to  be  certified  with  the 
examination  of  the  offender,  and  the  accufers  bound  over 
to  profecute,  See.  3  Hen.  VII.  c.  3  ;  not  to  reftrain  juftices 
in  London  and  Middlefex,  and  towns  corporate.  1  and  2 
Phil,  and  Mary,  c.  13.  if  a  perfon  be  dangerou fly  wound¬ 
ed,  the  offender  may  be  bailed  till  the  perfon  is  dead  ;  but 
it  is  uftial  to  have  a  durance  from  fame  fkilful  furgeon, 
that  the  party  is  likely  to  do  well.  2  Injl,  186.  A  man  ar¬ 
refted  and  impri foned  for  felony,  being  bailable,  fliall  be 
bailed  before  it  appears  whether  he  is  guilty  or  not;  but 
when  convifted,  or  if  on  examination  he  confeffeth  the  fe¬ 
lony,  he  cannot  be  bailed.  4  hijl.  178. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  ftat.  Weft.  1,  3  Edw,  I. 
c.  13,  above-mentioned,  doth  not  extend  to  the  judges  of 

B.  11.  See.  only  to  fheriffs  and  other  inferior  officers.  H.  P. 

C.  98,  99.  Likewife  juftices  of  gaol  delivery,  not  being 
within  the  reftraint  of  the  ftatute  of  Weftm.  j.  may  bail 
perfons  convifted  before  them  of  homicide  by  mifadven- 
ture  or  felf- defence,  the  better  to  enable  them  to  purchafe 
their  pardon.  Cromp.  154a.  H.  P.  C.  101.  Allb  it  feems 
that  in  diferetion  they  may  bail  a  perfon  convifted  before 
them  of  manflaughter,  upon  fpecial  circumftanc$s ;  as  if 
the  evidence  againft  him  were  flight,  or  if  he  had  purclia- 
fed  his  pardpn.  H.  P.C.  101 .  Cromp.  153. 

The  court  of  B.  R.  lias  power  to  bail  in  all  cafes  what¬ 
soever,  and  will  exercife  their  diferetion  in  all  cafes  not 
capital;  in  capital  cafes,  where  innocence  may  be  fairly 
prefumed  ;  and  in  every  cafe  where  the  charge  is  not  al¬ 
leged  with  fufficient  certainty.  Leach’s  Hawk.  P.C.  ii.  c.  15, 
where  feveral  cafes  are  enumerated.  It  is  to  be  obferved, 
that,  with  refpeft  to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  although 
this  court  is  not  tied  down  by  the  rules  preferibed  by  the 
ftat.  of  Weftm.  1 ;  yet  it  will  in  diferetion  pay  a  due  re¬ 
gard  to  thofe  rules,  and  not  admit  a  perfon  to  bail  who  is 
cxprefsly  declared  to  be  irreplevifable,  without  foroe  par¬ 
ticular  circumftances  in  his  favour.  2  Injl.  185.  H.C.P. 
104.  1  Salk.  61.  3  Buljl.  1 13 .  2  Hawk.  P.C.  c.  15.  And 
therefore,  if  a  perfon  be  attainted  of  felony,  or  convicted 
thereof  by  verdict  general  or  fpecial,  or  notorioufly  guilty 
of  treafon  or  manflaughter,  See.  by  his  own  confelTion  or 
otherwife,  he  is  not  to  be  admitted  to  bail ;  without  fome 
fpecial  motive  to  induce  the  court  to  grant  it.  Kelyngey o. 
Dyer  79.  1  Buljl.  87. 

Upon  a  commitment  of  either  houfe  of  parliament,  when 
it  ftands  indifferent  on  the  return  of  the  habeas  corpus,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  legal  or  not,  the  court  of  B.  R.  ought  not  to  bail 
a  prifoner.  Leach’s  Hawk.  P.  C.  ii.  c.  15.  But,  if  it  be  de¬ 
manded  in  cafe  a  fubjeft  fhould  be  committed  by  either  of 
the  houfes  fora  matter  manifellly  out  of  their  jurifdidf ion, 
what  remedy  can  he  have  ?  “1  anfwer  (fays  the  learned 

and  cautious  ferjeant  Hawkins),  as  this  is  a  cafe  which  1 
am  perfuaded  will  never  happen,  it  feems  needlefs  over- 
nicely'to  examine  it.”  See  Leach’s  notes,  2  Hawk.  P.  C, 
c.  15,  from  the  cafes  cited  there  (viz.  the  Hon.  Alex.  Mur¬ 
ray’s,  1  Wilf.  299;  John  Wilkes’s,  2  Wilf.  138;  Entick  v. 
Carrington,  1 1  St.  Tr.  317',  Brafs.Crolby’s,  3  Wilf.  1-88, 

2  Blacjjl.  755),  it  appears  that  the  courts  in  Weftminfter- 
hall  have  been  pofitively  of  opinion,  “  that  they  have  no 
power  to  decide  on  the  privileges  of  parliament;  that  the 
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rights  of  the  houfe  of  commons  are  paramount  to  the  ju- 
rifdidfion  of  thofe  courts;  that  the  commons  are  the  ex- 
clufive  arbiters  of  their  own  peculiar  privileges;  that  their 
power  of  commitment  is  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of 
their  conftitution ;  and  finally,  that  their  adjudication  is 
tantamount  to  a  conviftion,  and  their  commitment  equal 
to  an  execution  ;  and  that  no  court  can  difeharge  a  prifo- 
ner  committed  in  execution  by  another  court.” 

However,  a  perfon  committed  for  a  contempt,  by  order 
of  either  houfe  of  parliament,  may  be  difcharged  by  B.  R. 
after  a  diffolution  or  prorogation,  which  determines  all  or¬ 
ders  of  parliament:  alfo  it  is  faid,  on  an  impeachment, 
when  the  parliament  is  not  fitting,  and  the  party  has  been 
long  in  prifon,  B.  R.  may  bail  him.  The  court  of  B.  R, 
hath  bailed  perfons  committed  to  the  Fleet  Prifon  by  the 
lord  chancellor;  when  the  crime  of  commitment  was  not 
mentioned,  or  only  in  general  terms,  &c.  2  Hawk.  P.  C. 
c.  15.  And  B.  R.  having  the  controul  of  all  inferior 
courts,  may  at  their  diferetion  bail  any  perfon  unjuftly 
committed  by  any  of  thofe  courts.  In  admitting  a  perfon 
to  bail  in  the  court  of  B.  R,  for  felony,  Sec.  a  leveral  re- 
cognifance  is  entered  into  to  the  king  in  a  certain  fum  from 
each  of  the  bail,  that  the  prifoner  fliall  appear  at  a  certain 
day.  And  alfo  that  the  bail  fliall  be  liable  for  the  default 
of  fuch  appearance,  body  for  body.  And  it  is  at  the  dif¬ 
eretion  of  juftices  of  the  peace,  in  admitting  any  perfon  t» 
bail  for  felony,  to  take  the  recognifance  in  a  certain  fum, 
or  body  for  body :  but  where  a  perfon  is  bailed  by  any 
court,  Sec.  for  a  crime  of  an  inferior  nature,  the  recogni¬ 
fance  ought  to  be  only  in  a  certain  fum  of  money,  and  not 
body  for  body.  2  Hawk.  c.  15.  And  the  bail  are  to  be 
bound  in  double  the  film  of  the  criminal.  Where  perfons 
are  bound  body  for  body,  if  the  offender  doth  not  appear, 
whereby  the  recognifance  is  forfeited,  the  bail  are  not  lia¬ 
ble  to  fuch  punifhment  to  which  the  principal  would  be 
adjudged  if  found  guilty,  but  only  to  be  fined,  Sec.  Wood’s 
Injl.  618.  If  bail  liifpeiSt  the  prifoner  will  fly,  they  may 
carry  him  before  a  juftice  to  find  new  fureties;  or  to  be 
committed  in  their  difeharge.  1  Rep.  99.  The  courts  of 
King’s  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  in  term 
time,  and  the  Chancery  in  term  or  vacation,  may  bail  per¬ 
fons  by  the  habeas  corpus  aft :  fee  Habeas  Corpus.  To 
refute  bail  when  any  one  is  bailable  on  the  one  hand  ;  or 
on  the  other  to  admit  any  to  bail  who  ought  not  by  law  to 
be  admitted,  or  to  take  flender  bail,  is  puni (liable  by  fine. 
Sec.  2  Injl.  291 .  H.  P.C.  97.  3Edw.Ec.  15.  27 Edw.  I. 
c.  3.  4 Edw.  HI.  c.  2.  1  & 2  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  1 3.  31 

Car.  II.  c.  2. 

No  perfon  fhall  be  bailed  for  felony  by  lefs  than  two; 
and  it  is  faid  not  to  be  ufual  for  the  King’s  Bench  to  bail 
a  man  on  a  habeas  corpus ,  on  a  commitment  for  treafon  or 
felony,  without  four  fureties;  the  fum,  in  which  the  fure¬ 
ties  are  to  be  bound,  ought  to  be  never  lefs  than  40I.  for 
a  capital  crime  ;  but  it  may  be  higher  in  diferetion,  on 
conllderation.of  the  ability  and  quality  of  the  prifoner, 
and  the  nature  of  the  offence;  and  the  fureties  may  be 
examined  on  oath  concerning  their  fufficiency,  by  him  that 
takes  the  bail ;  and,  if  a  perfon  be  bailed  by  infufficieni 
fureties,  he  may  be  required  either  by  him  who  took  the 
bail,  or  by  any  other  who  hath  power  to  bail  him,  to  find 
better  fureties,  and  on  his  re  fa  fa  1  may  be  committed  ;  for 
infufficient  fureties  are  as  none.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  15.  But 
juftices  muff  take  care,  that,  under  pretence  of  demanding 
fufficient  furety,  they  do  not  make  fo  exceflive  a  demand, 
as  in  effedt  amounts  to  a  denial  of  bail ;  for  this  is  looked 
upon  as  a  great  grievance,  and  is  complained  of  as  fuch 
by  1  Will,  and  Mary,  ft.  2.  (the  bill  of  rights) ;  by  which 
it  is  declared,  that  exceflive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required. 

2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  15. 

If,  where  a  felony  is  committed,  one  is  brought  before 
a  juftice  on  fufpicion,  the  perfon  fufpedled  is  to  be  bailed, 
or  committed  to  prifon  ;  but,  if  there  is  no  felony  done,  he 
may  be  difcharged.  H.  P.  C.  98,  106.  Perfons  committed 
for  treafon  or  felony,  and  not  indidted  the  next  term,  are 
to  be  bailed.  31  Car.  II.  c.  2.  Where  bail  may  have  writ 
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of  detainer  againft  the  prifoner,  fee  i  Anne,  ft. ;.  c.  6. 
j uft ices  of  peace  are  required  to  bail  officers  of  cuftoms. 
and  excife,  who  kill  perfons  refilling.  9  Geo.  1 1.  c.  35. 
The  court  of  King’s  Bench  and  Judiciary  in  Scotland,  are 
not  retrained  from  bailing  perfons  committed  for  felonies, 
againft  the  laws  of  culloms  or  excife.  9  Geo.  II.  c.35. 

3 9  Geo.  1 1.  c.  34. 

Bail,  or  Bale,  in  the  Tea-language  :  the  throwing  the 
water  by  liand  out  of  the  fiiip’s  or  boat’s  hold  is  called 
bailing.  They  alfo  call  thofe  hoops  chat  bear  up  the  tilt . 
of  a  boat  its  bails. 

To  Bail,  v.a.  To  give  bail  for  another.  To  admit  to 
bail. — When  they  had  bailed  the  twelve  bifliops  who  were 
in  the  Tower,  the  lioufe  of  commons,  in  great  indignation, 
caufed  them  immediately  to  be  recommitted  to  the  Tow¬ 
er.  Clarendon. 

BAIL'ABLE,  adj.  That  may  be  fet  at  liberty  by  bail 
or  fureties. 

BAILACAN',  a  town  of  Armenia,  180  miles  eaft  of 
Efi  van. 

B  A II. AN',  a  town  of  Syria,  ten  miles  fouth  of  Alex- 
andretta. 

BAI'LIFF,/.  [ ballivus ,  Lat.  baylijf \  Fr.]  that  is,  pree- 
fcElus  provincial ;  and,  as  the  name,  to  the  office  itfelf  was 
anfwerable  to  that  of  France;  where,  before  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  there  were  eight  parliaments,  which  were  high  courts 
from  whence  there  lay  no  appeal,  and  within  the  precinfts 
of  the  feveral  parts  of  that  kingdom  which  belonged  to 
each  parliament  there  were  feveral  provinces  to  which  juf- 
tice  was  adminiftered  by  certain  officers  called  bailiffs ;  and 
in  England  we  have  feveral  counties  in  which  jultice  hath 
been,  and  dill  is,  in  fmall  fuits,  adminiftered  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  by  the  officer  whom  we  now  call  Jherff  or  vi/count, 
(one  of  which  names  defeends  from  the  Saxons,  the  other 
from  the  Normans;)  and,  though  the  ffierilf  is  not  called 
baililf,  yet  it  is  probable  that  was  one  of  his  names  alfo, 
becaufe  the  county  is  often  called  balliva:  as,  in  the  re¬ 
turn  of  a  writ,  where  the.perfon  is  not  arrefted,  the  fhe- 
riff  faith,  Infra-nominatas  A.  B.  non  ejl  inventus  in  balliva 
meal,  Sec.  Kitch.  Ret.  Brev.  fol.  285.  And,  in  the  ftatute 
of  Magna  Charta,  c.  28,  and  iqEdw.  Ilf.  c.  9,  the  word 
bailiff  fee  ill's  to  comprife  as  well  ftieriffs,  as  bailiffs  of 
hundreds.  As  the 'realm  is  divided  into  counties,  fo  eve¬ 
ry  county  is  divided  into  hundreds ;  within  which  in  an¬ 
cient  times  the  people  had  juftice  adminiftered  to  them  by 
the  feveral  officers  Of  every  hundred,  which  were  the  bai¬ 
liffs.  Andit  appears  by  Braclon,  lib.  iii.  tract.  2,  cap.  34, 
that  bailiffs  of  hundreds  might  anciently  hold  plea  of  ap¬ 
peal  and  approvers:  but  ft  nee  that  time  the  hundred 
courts,  except  certain  frahchifes,  are  fwallowed  in  the 
county-courts;  and  now  the  bailiff’s  name  and  office  is 
grown  into  contempt,  they  being  generally  officers  to  ferve 
writs,  &c.  within  their  liberties.  Though,  in  other  re- 
fpefts,  the  name  is  ftill  in  good  efteem ;  for  the  chief  ma- 
giftrates  in  divers  towns  are  called  bailiffs  :  and  fometimes 
the  perfons  to  whom  the  king’s  caftles  are  committed  are 
termed  bailiffs,  as  the  bailiff  of  Dover  caflc ,  &c 

Of  the  ordinary  bailiffs  there  are  feveral  forts,  viz.  bai¬ 
liffs  of  liberties,  flieriff’s  bailiffs,  bailiffs  of  lords  of  ma¬ 
nors,  bailiffs  of  hufbandry,  Sic.  Bailiffs  of  liberties  are 
thofe  bailiffs  who  are  appointed  by  every  lord  within  his 
liberty,  to  execute  procefs  and  do  fuch  offices  therein  as 
the  bailiff-errant  doth  at  large  in  the  county;  but  bailiffs 
errant  or  itinerant,  to  go  up  and  down  the  country  to  ferve 
procefs,  are  out  of  uf’e.  Bailiffs  of  liberties  and  frahchi¬ 
fes,  are  to  be  fvvorn  to  take  diftrelfes,  truly  impannel  ju¬ 
rors,  make  returns  by  indenture  between  them  and  ffie- 
riffs,  &rc.  and  (hall  be  punifhed  for  malicious  diftrelfes,  by 
fine  and  treble  damages,  by  ancient  ftatutes.  1 2 Edw.II. 
ft.i.r.3.  i-fEdw.  III.  ft.  r.  c.  9.  29  Edw.  III.  c.  6.  11 
Hen.  VH.  c.  13.  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  24.  3  Gep.  I.  c.  15. 

The  bailiff  of  a  liberty  may  make  an  inquifition  and  ex¬ 
tent  upon  an  clegit.  The  fheriff  returned  on  a  writ  of  ele- 
git,  that  the  party  had  not  any  lands  but  within  the  liber- 
iy  of  St.Edhimjd’s  Bury,  and  that  J S.  bailiff  there  had 
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the  execution  and  return  of  all  writs,  and  that  lie  inquired 
and  returned  an  extent  by  inquifition,  and  the  bailiff  deli¬ 
vered  the  moiety  of  the  lands  extended  to  the  plaintiff, 
who  by  virtue  thereof  entered,  Sec.  This  was  held  a  good 
return.  Cro.  Car.  319.  Tliefe  bailiffs  of  liberties  cannot 
arreft  a  man  without  a  warrant  from  the  fheriff  of  the 
county  :  and  yet  the  fheriff  may  not  enter  the  liberty  him  - 
felf,  at  the  fuit  of  a  fubjeft  (unlefs  it  be  on  a  quo  minus,  or 
capias  utlagatum )  without  claufe  in  his  writ.  Non  omittas 
propter  aliquant  libertatan.  See.  If  the  fheriff,  &c.  enters 
the  liberty  without  fuch  power,  the  lord  of  the  liberty 
may  have  an  aftion  againft  him  ;  though  the  execution  of 
the  writ  may  Hand  good.  1  Tent. 4.  off.  2  Inf.  453. 

Sheriffs’  bailiffs  are  thofe  who  are  fervants  to  ftieriffs  of 
Counties  to  execute  writs,  warrants,  See.  Formerly  bai¬ 
liff's  of  hundreds  were  the  officers  to  execute  w  rits ;  but 
now  it  is  done  by  fpecial  bailiffs,  put  in  with  them  by  the 
fheriff .  A  bailiff  of  a  liberty  is  an  officer  which  the  court 
takes  notice  of ;  though  a  fheriff’s  bailiff  is  not  an  officer 
of  the  court,  but  only  the  fheriff  himfelf.  Pafch.  23  Ca¬ 
rolus  I.  B.  R.  The  arreft  of  the  fheriff’s  bailiff  is  the 
arreft  of  the  fheriff;  and,  if  any  refcous  be  made  of  the 
perfon  arrefted,  it  fliall  be  adjudged  done  to  the  fheriff : 
alfo,  if  the  bailiff  permit  a  prifoner  to  efcape,  adion  may 
be  brought  againft  the  fheriif.  Co.  Lit.  61,  16S.  Sheriffs 
are  anfw  erable  for  mifdemeanors  of  their  bailiffs ;  and  are 
to  have  remedy  over  againft  them.  2  Inf.  19.  The  latter 
are  therefore  ufually  bound  in  an  obligation  for  the  due 
execution  of  their  offices,  and  thence  are  called  bound  bai¬ 
liffs  ;  which  the  common  people  have  corrupted  to  a  more 
humble  appellation.  There  are  thirty-fix  ferjeants  at 
mace  in  London  w  ho  may  be  termed  bailiffs,  and  they  each 
give  fecurity  to  the  ftieriffs.  By  flat.  14  Edw.  III.  c.  9, 
ftieriffs  fliall  appoint  fuch  bailiffs  for  whom  they  will  an- 
fwer ;  and  by  flat.  1  Hen.  V.  c.  4,  no  fheriff ’s  bailiff  fliall 
be  attorney  in  the  king’s  court.  R.AI.  1634. 

Bailiffs  of  lords  of  manors  are  thofe  that  colled  their 
rents,  and  levy  their  fines  and  amercements :  but  fuch  a 
bailiff  cannot  diftrain  for  an  amercement  without  a  fpecial 
warrant  from  the  lord  or  his  fteward.  Cro.  F.Liz.  698.  He 
cannot  give  licence  to  commit  a  trefpafs,  as  to  cut  down 
trees,  &c.  though  he  may  licence  one  to  go  over  land,  be¬ 
ing  a  trefpafs  to  the  poffeflion  only,  the  profits  whereof 
are  at  his  difpofal.  Cro.  Jac.  337.  A  bailiff  may  by  him- 
felt,  or  by  command  of  another,  take  cattle  damage-fea- 
lant. upon  the  land.  1  Danv.  Abr.  683.  Yet  amends  can¬ 
not  be  tendered  to  the  bailiff',  for  lie  may  not  accept  oE 
amends,  nor  deliver  the  diftrefs  when  once  taken.  $Rcp. 
76.  Tliefe  bailiffs  may  do  any  tiling  for  the  benefit  of  their 
mailers,  and  it  fliall  (land  good  till  the  mafter  difagrecs ; 
but  they  can  do  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  their  mailers- 

Bailiffs  of  courts-baron  fummon  thofe  courts,  and  exe¬ 
cute  the  procefs  thereof ;  they  prefent  all  pound  breaches, 
cattle  flrayed,  Sec. 

Bailiffs  of  hufbandry  are  belonging  to  private  men  of 
good  eftates,  and  have  the  difpofal  of  the  under-fervants, 
every  man  to  his  labour;  they  alfo  fell  trees,  repair  I1011- 
fes,  hedges,  Sec.  and  colleft  the  profits  of  the  land  for  their 
lord  and  mafter,  tor  which  they  render  account  yearly,  &c. 

Bailiffs  of  manors  not  having  a  power  to  aft  Without 
fpecial  appointment,  the  following  is  the  legal  form  : 
“  Know  all  men  by  thefe  prefents,  that  I,  W.  B.  of,  &c. 
Efq.  lord  of  the  manor  of  D.  in  the  county  of  G.  have 
made,  ordained,  deputed,  and  appointed,  and  by  thefe  pre- 
tents  do  make,  ordain,  depute,  and  appoint,  J.  G.  of,  &c. 
my  bailiff,  for  me  and  in  my  name,  and  to  my  life,  to  col- 
left  and  gather,  and  to  afic,  require,  demand,  and  receive, 
of  all  and  every  fny  tenants,  that  have  held  or  enjoyed,  or 
now  do,  or  hereafter  ftial !,  hold  or  enjoy,  any  meffuages, 
lands,  or  tenements,  from,  by,  or  under,  me,  within  my 
faid  manor  of  D.  all  rents,  and  arrears  of  rent,  heriot«, 
and  other  profits,  that  now  are  or  hereafter  ftiall  become 
payable,  due,  owing,  or  belonging,  to  me,  within  the  faid 
manor;  and,  in  default  of  payment  thereof,  to  diftrain  for 
the  fame  from  time  to  time,  and  fuch  diftrefs  or  diftrelfes' 
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to  impound,  detain,  and  keep,  until  payment  be  made  of 
the  fiiid  rents  and  profits,  and  the  arrears  thereof.  And  I 
do  alfo  further  impower  and  authorife  the  faid  J.  G.  to 
take  care  of  and  infpedl  into  all  and  every  my  me  fill  ages, 
lands,  and  woods,  within  the.  faid  manor  ;  and  to  take  an 
account  of  all  defeats,  decays,  waftes,  fpoils,  trefpailes,  or 
other  mifdemeanors,  committed  or  permitted  within  my 
faid  manor,  or  in  any  melfuages,  lands,  or  woods,  there; 
and  from  time  to  time  to  give  me  a  juft  and  true  account 
in  writing  thereof :  and  further  to  act  and  do  all  other 
things  that  to  the  office  of  a  bailiff  of  the  faid  manor  be¬ 
longs  and  appertains,  during  my  will  and  pleafure.  In 
witnefs,  &c.” 

Water-B ai  liff,  an  officer  appointed  in  all  port-towns, 
for  the  fearching  of  fhips,  gathering  the  toll  for  anchorage, 
&c.  and  arrefting  perfons  for  debt,  &c.  on  the  water. 

BAIL'II  (David),  painter  of  perfpedtive  views  and 
portraits,  was  the  fon  of  Peter  Bailii,  an  artift  of  fome 
note  ;  and  was  born  at  Leyden  in  1584.  From  his  father 
he  learned  to  draw  and  defign  :  but  he  was  afterwards 
placed  under  the  care  of  Adrian  Verburg  ;  and,  when  he 
quitted  that  mafter,  he  ftudied  to  much  greater  advantage 
with  Cornelius  Vandervoort,  an  excellent  portrait  painter. 
As  Vandervoort  pofiefied  many  capital  paintings,  Bailii, 
for  his  own  improvement,  copied  them  with  critical  care 
and  obfervation  ;  and  particularly  a  perfpedtive  view  of 
the  infide  of  a  church,  originally  painted  by  Stenwyck, 
which  he  finifhed  with  fuch  accuracy,  that  even  Stenwyck 
himfelf  could  fcarcely  determine  which  was  the  original, 
or  which  the  copy,  when  both  were  placed  before  him. 
He  travelled  through  Italy  to  fee  the  works  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  matters  of  that  country,  and  for  a  few  years  refided 
at  Rome  ;  and  abroad,  as  well  as  in  his  own  country,  the 
correftnefs  of  his  drawing,  and  the  delicate  finifhing  of 
his  pictures,  procured  him  employment,  admirers,  and 
friends.  He  died  in  1638. 

BAI'LIWICK,yi  [of  baillie,  Fr.  and  wic,  Sax.]  Is  not 
Only  taken  for  the  county,  but  fignifies  generally  that  li¬ 
berty  which  is  exempted  from  the  fheriff  of  the  county, 
over  which  the  lord  of  the  liberty  appointeth  a  bailiff  with 
fuch  powers  within  his  precinft,  as  an  under-flieriff  exer- 
cifeth  under  the  fheriff  of  the  county  ;  fuch  as  the  bailiff 
of  Weftminfter,  &c.  Stat.  27  Eliz.c.  12.  Wood's Injl.  20 6. 

BAILLEAU'  I.’EVEQUE,  a  tov/n  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Eure  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftriFl  of  Chartres,  one  league  and  a  half 
north-weft  of  Chartres. 

BAILLE'E,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
t*he  Mayenne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridt 
of  Chateaugontier,  4^  leagues  N.  E.  of  Chateaugontier. 

B AILLET'  (Adrian),  a  learned  French  writer  and  cri¬ 
tic,  born  in  1649,  at  the  village  of  Neuville,  near  Beau¬ 
vais,  in  Picardy.  His  parents  were  too  poor  to  give  him 
a  proper  education,  which  he  obtained  by  the  favour  of 
the  biftiop  of  Beauvais,  who  afterwards  prefented  him 
with  a  fmall  vicarage.  In  1680,  he  was  appointed  libra¬ 
rian  to  M.  de  Lamoignon,  advocate-general  to  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Paris  ;  of  whole  library  he  made  a  copious  in¬ 
dex  in  thirty-five  volumes  folio,  all  written  with  his  own 
hand.  He  died  in  17c 6,  after  writing  many  works;  the 
principal  of  which  are,  A  Hiftory  of  Holland,  from  1609 
to  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen  in  1679,  four  vols.  121T10;  Lives 
of  the  Saints,  three  vols.  folio,  which  he  profeffed  to  have 
purged  from  fables;  Jugemens  des  Savans,  nine  vols. 
i2mo  ;  and  the  Life  of  Des  Cartes,  two  vols.  quarto. 

BAILLEUL',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  North,' and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftribt  of 
Hazenbrouck  ;  it  was  formerly  fortified,  but  is  now  with¬ 
out  defence ;  three  leagues  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Call'd,  and 
four  and  a  half  weft-north-weft  of  Lille. 

Bailleul,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Sarte,  two  leagues  from  La  Fleche. 

BAIL'LIE  (John),  an  Englifli  phyfician,  and  dramatic 
author  of  confiderable  merit.  He  died  in  1743. 

Baili.ie  (Robert),  a  diffenting  miuifter  of  great  emi- 
V og  II.  No.  93. 
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and  much  efteemed  for  his  theological  and  mifrel- 
He  was  born  in  1599, 


nence 

laneous  writings.  He  was  born  in  1399,  and  died  in  1662. 

BAILLY'  (Jean  Sylvain),  a  celebrated  French  aftrono- 
mer,  hiftoriographer,  and  politician,  was  born  at  Paris, 
15th  September,  1736,  and  became  one  of  the  greateft 
men  of  the  age,  having  been  a  member  of  feveral  acade¬ 
mies,  and  an  excellent  fcholar  and  writer.  He  enjoyed 
for  feveral  years  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  king’s  pictures 
at  Paris.  He  publiftied,  in  1766,  An  Effay  on  the  Theory 
of  Jupiter’s  Satellites.  In  the  Journal  Encyclopedique  for 
May  and  July  1773,  lie  addrelfed  a  letter  to  M.  Bernouilli, 
aftronomer  royal  at  Berlin,  upon  fome  difcoveries  relative 
to  thefe  fatellites,  which  he  had  difputed.  In  1768,  he 
publiftied  the  Eulogy  of  Leibnitz,  which  obtained  the  prize 
at  the  academy  of  Berlin,  where  it  was  printed.  In  1,770, 
he  printed  at  Paris,  in  otiavo,  the  Eulogies  of  Charles  the 
Vth,  of  de  la  Caille,  of  Leibnitz,  and  of  Corneille.  This 
laft  had  the  fecond  prize  at  the  academy  of  Rouen,  and 
that  of  Moliere  had  the  fame  honour  at  the  French  aca¬ 
demy.  M.  Bailly  v'as  admitted  into  the  academy  as  ad¬ 
junct  the  29th  of  January,  1763,  and  as  aflociate  the  14th 
of  July,  1770.  In  1775  came  out  at  Paris,  in  quarto,  his 
Hiftory  of  the  Ancient  Aftronomy.  In  1779,  the  Hiftory  of 
Modern  Aftronomy,  two  vols.  and  in  1787,  the  Hiftory  of 
the  Indian  and  Oriental  Aftronomy.  He  alfo  publiftied  a 
number  of  elfays  on  aftronomical  fubjefts,  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  in  France,  in  1789, 
M.  Badly  took  an  active  part  in  that  bufinefs,  and  was  io 
popular  and  generally  efteemed,  that  lie  was  chofen  the 
firft  prefident  of  the  ftates  general,  and  of  the  national  af- 
fembly,  and  was  afterwards  for  two  years  together  the 
mayor  of  Paris  ;  in  both  which  offices  lie  conducted  him- 
felr  witli  great  fpirit,  and  gave  general  fatisfaftion.  He 
foon  afterwards,  however,  experienced  a  fad  reverfe  of  for¬ 
tune  ;  being  accufed  by  the  ruling  party  of  favouring  the 
king,  he  was  condemned  for  incivifm  and  wanting  to  over¬ 
turn  the  republic,  and  died  by  the  guillotine  at  Paris  the 
nth  November,  1793,  at  fifty-feven  years  of  age.  He 
fuftained  all  the  ferocity  of  a  populace,  whofe  idol  he  had 
been,  and  he  was  fliamefully  abandoned  by  a  people  whom 
he  never  ceafed  to  efteem.  He  died,  like  the  juft  man  ae- 
fcribed  by  Plato,  overwhelmed  with  ignominy.  They  fpat 
upon  him,  they  burned  a  flag  before  his  eyes  :  fome  hired 
ruffians  even  approached  to  ftrike  him,  in  fpiteof  his  exe¬ 
cutioners,  who  themfelves  were  afhamed  of  fuch  brutali¬ 
ty.  He  was  covered  with  mud  ;  he  was  detained  three 
hours  at  the  place  of  execution,  and  the  fcaffold  of  the 
prefident  of  the  Tennis-court  was  erefted  in  the  midft  of 
filth  and  ordure.  A  chilling  rain,  which  fell  in  torrents, 
added  to  the  horrors  of  his  fituation.  With  his  hands 
bound  behind  his  back,  he  fometimes  begged  for  an  end 
to  his  fufferings ;  but  thefe  words  were  uttered  with  a 
calmnefs  worthy  of  one  of  the  firft  philofophers  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  To  a  man,  who  faid  to  him,  “  Bailly,  you  trem¬ 
ble  !”  he  replied,  “  My  friend,  it  is  with  cold.”  Fie  left  a 
memorial  behind  him,  in  his  ow  n  hand,  which  contains  a 
complete  refutation  of  every  charge  that  was  made  againft 
him  by  his  malicious  perfecutors. 

BAIL'MENT,  f.  [ bailler ,  Fr.  to  deliver.]  “  A  deli¬ 
very  of  goods  in  truft,  upon  a  contract  exprefled  or  im¬ 
plied  that  the  truft  fhall  be  faithfully  executed  on  the  part 
of  the  baillee  the  perfon  to  whom  they  are  delivered. 

2  Comm.  451.  to  which  Sir  W.  Jones  adds,  “  and  the  goods 
re-delivered  as  foon  as  the  time  or  ufe,  for  which  they 
were  bailed,  fliall  have  elapfed  or  be  performed.”  Law  of 
Bailments ,  p.  1 1 7. 

It  is  to  be  known  that  there  are  fix  forts  of  bailments 
which  lay  a  care  and  obligation  on  the  party  to  whom  goods 
are  bailed  ;  and  which  confequently  fubjeft  him  to  an  ac¬ 
tion,  if  he  mifbehave  in  the  truft  repofed  in  him.  1.  A 
bare  and  naked  bailment,  to  keep  for  the  ufe  of  the  bailor, 
■which  is  called  depojitum ;  and  fuch  bailee  is  not  chargea¬ 
ble  for  a  common  negleft,  but  it  mud  be  a  grofs  one  to 
make  him  liable.  2  Sir.  1099.  3.  A  delivery  of  goods 
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which  are  ufeful  to  keep,  and  they  are  to  be  returned  again 
in  fpecie,  which  is  called  accommodatum,  which  is  a  lending 
gratis  \  and  in  fuch  cafe  the  borrower  is  (tridtly  bound  to 
keep  them:  for,  if  he  be  guilty  of  the  lead  negleft,  he 
(hall  be  anfwerable,  but  he’  fhall  not  be  charged  where 
there  is  no  default  in  him.  3.  A  delivery  of  goods  for 
hire,  which  is  called  locatio  or  conduElio ;  and  the  hirer  is 
to  take  all  imaginable  care,  and  reftore  them  at  the  time  ; 
which  care  if  he  fo  life,  he  fliall  not  be  bound.  4.  A  de¬ 
livery  by  way  of  pledge,  which  is  called  vadium-,  and  in 
fuch  goods  the  pawnee  has  a  fpecial  property  ;  and  if  the 
goods  will  be  the  worfe  for  u fin g,  the  pawnee  mutt  not 
life  them  ;  othenvife  he  may  ufe  them  at  his  peril :  as 
jewels  pawned  to  a  lady,  if  the  keep  them  in  a  bag,  and 
they  are  (lolen,  the  thall  not  be  charged  ;  but  if  (he  go 
with  them  to  a  play,  and  they  are  ftolen,  (lie  thall  be  an¬ 
fwerable.  So  if  the  pawnee  be  at  a  charge  in  keeping 
them,  he  may  ufe  them  for  his  reafonable  charge;  and,  if 
notwithfianding  all  his  diligence  he  lofe  the  pledge,  yet  he 
•fhall  recover  the  debt.  But,  if  he  lofe  it  after  the  money 
.tendered,  he  fhall  be  chargeable,  for  he  is  a  wrong  doer ; 
after  money  paid  (and  tender  and  refufal  is  the  fame)  it 
ceates  to  be  a  pledge,  and  therefore  the  pawnor  may  either 
bring  an  a£tion  of  affumpfit,  and  declare  that  the  defend¬ 
ant  promifed  to  return  the  goods  upon  requeft ;  or  trover, 
the  property  being  vetfed  in  him  by  the  tender.  5.  A  de¬ 
livery  of  goods  to  be  carried  for  a  reward,  for  which  fee 
the  article  Carrier.  It  may  here  be  added,  that  the 
plaintiff  ought  to  prove  the  defendant  ufed  to  carry  goods, 
and  that  the  goods  were  delivered  to  him  or  his  fervant 
to  be  carried.  And,  if  a  price  be  alleged  in  the  declara¬ 
tion,  it  ought  to  be  proved  the  ufual  price  for  fuch  a  fiage  ; 
and  if  the  price  he  proved  there  need  no  proof,  the  de¬ 
fendant  being  a  common  carrier:  but  there  need  not  be  a 
proof  of  a  price  certain.  6.  A  delivery  of  goods  to  do 
dome  act  about  them  (as  to  carry)  without  a  reward,  which 
is  called  by  Brafton  mandatunr,  in  Englith,  an  acting  by 
commiflion  :  and,  though  lie  be  to  have  nothing  for  his 
pains,  yet,  if  there  were  any  neglcdt.in  him,  he  will  be  an¬ 
fwerable,  for  Iris  having  undertaken  a  truft  is  a  fufficient 
confideration  ;  but  if  the  goods  be  mifufed  by  a  third  per- 
fon,  in  the  way,  without  any  negleft  of  his,  he  would  not 
be  liable,  being  to  have  no  reward.  See  lord  chief  juftice 
Holt’s  opinion,  in  the  cafe  of  Coggs  v.  Bernard,  2  Ld. 
Raym.  909.  Sir  W.  Jones's  EJJay  on  the  Law  of  Bailment,  p.  35. 
Com.  Rep.  133,  with  Mr.  Rofe’s  notes,  jlnjl.'&c).  yRep.%i. 
1  Rol.  Ab.  338 .  \Infl.%c)b.  DoEl.&St.  129.  1  NezvAb.  243. 

Having  mentioned'Sir  W.  Jones’s  Effay  on  the  Law  of 
Bailment,  we  cannot  help  recommending  it  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  rational  (indent ;  and  for  the  ufe  of  fuch,  ex¬ 
tracting  the  following  analyfis,  which  will  in  general  be 
found  to  be  confonant  witli  the  determinations  in  the 
books*  and  convey  much  knowledge  in  a  thort  compafs. 
Sir  W.  Jones  differs  in  a  few  points  from  Lord  Llolt  and 
Lord  Coke,  and  his  reafons  are  defervingof  much  attention. 

“I.  Definitions,  i.  Bailment,  as  before,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  article.  2.  Depofit  is  a  bailment  of  goods 
to  be  kept  for  the  bailor  without  recompence.  3.  Man¬ 
date  is  a  bailment  of  goods,  without  reward,  to  be  carried 
from  place  to  place,  or  to  have  fome  a 61  performed  about 
them.  4.  Lending  for  ufe  is  a  bailment  of  a  tiling  for  a 
certain  time  to  be  ufed  by  the  borrower  without  paying 
for  it.  5.  Pledging,  is  a  bailment  of  goods  by  a  debtor 
to  his  creditor,  to  be  kept  till  the  debt  be  difeharged. 
6.  Letting  to  hire  is,  (1)  a  bailment  of  a  thing  to  be  ufed 
by  the  hirer  for  a  compentation  in  money;  or  (2)  a  let¬ 
ting  out  of  work  and  labour  to  be  done,  or  care  and  at¬ 
tention  to  be  beftowed,  by  the  bailee  on  the  goods  bailed, 
and  that  for  a  pecuniary  recompence;  or  (3)  of  care  and 
pains  in  carrying  the  things  delivered  from  one  place  to 
another,  for  a  flipulated  or  implied  reward.  7.  Innomi¬ 
nate  bailments  are  thofe  where  the  compenfation  for  the 
ufe  of  a  thing,  or  for  labour  and  attention,  is  not  pecunia¬ 
ry;  but  either  .  (1)  the  reciprocal  ufe  or  the  gift  of  fome 
ether  thing  ;  or  (2)  work  and  pains  reciprocally  under¬ 


taken  ;  or  (3)  the  ufe  or  gift  of  another  tiling  in  confide¬ 
ration  of  care  and  labour;  and  converfely.  8.  Ordinary 
negleEl,  is  the  oniifiion  of  that  care  which  every  man  of 
common  prudence,  and  capable  of  governing  a  family, 
takes  of  his  own  concerns.  9.  Grofs  negleEl ,  is  the  want 
of  that  care  which  every  man  of  common  fenfe,  how  inat¬ 
tentive  foever,  takes  of  his  own- property.  See  Pofi.  ii.  8. 
10.  Slight  negleEl,  is  the  oniifiion  of  that  diligence  which 
very  circumfpeft  and  thoughtful  perfons  ufe  in  fecuring 
their  own  goods  and  chattels.  11.  A  naked  contrail ,  is  a 
contract  made  without  confideration  or  recompence. 

“II.  The  Rules,  which  may  be  confidered  as  axioms 
flowing  fro'm  natural  reafon,  good  morals,  and  found  po¬ 
licy,  are  thefe.  1.  A  bailee  who  derives  no  benefit  from 
his  undertaking,  is  refpontible  only  for  grofs  negleCt.  2. 
A  bailee  who  alone  receives  benefit  from  the  bailment,  is 
refponfible  for  (light  negleft.  3.  When  the  bailment  is 
beneficial  to  both  parties,  the  bailee  mutt  anfwer  for  ordi¬ 
nary  neglett.  4.  A  fpecial  agreement  of  any  bailee  to 
anfwer  for  more  or  lefs,  is  in  general  valid.  5.  All  bailees 
are  anfwerable  for  aitual  fraud,  even  though  the  contrary 
be  flipulated.  6.  No  bailee  fhall  be  charged  for  a  lofs  by 
inevitable  accident  or  irretitlible  force,  except  by  fpecial 
agreement,  7.  Robbery  by  force  is  confidered  as  irreliffi- 
ble  ;  but  a  lofs  by  private  Health  is  prefumptive  evidence 
of  ordinary  neglect.  8.  Grofs  negledt  is  a  violation  of  good 
faith.  9.  No  adtion  lies  to  compel  performance  of  a  na¬ 
ked  contrafl.  10.  A  reparation  may  be  obtained  by  fuit 
for  every  damage  occafioned  by  an  injury.  11.  The  neg¬ 
ligence  of  a  fervant  a61ing  by  his  matter’s  exprefs  or  im¬ 
plied  order,  is  the  negligence  of  the  matter, 

“  III.  From  thefe  rules  the  following  Propositions 
are  evidently  deducible.  1.  A  depotitary  is  refponfible 
only  for  grofs  negledt  ;  or  in  other  words  for  a  violation 
of  good  faith.  2.  A  depotitary  whofe  charabter  is  known 
to  his  depofitor,  fhall  not  anfwer  for  mere  negleit,  if  he 
take  no  better  care  of  his  own  goods,  and  they  alfo  be 
fpoiled  or  deftroyed.  3.  A  mandatary  to  carry  is  refpon¬ 
fible  only  for  grofs  negledt,  or  a  breach  of  good  faith.  4. 
A  mandatary  to  perform  a  work  is  bound  to  ufe  a  degree 
of  diligence  adequate  to  the  performance  of  it.  5.  A  man 
cannot  be  compelled  by  adtion  to  perform  his  promife  of 
engaging  in  a  depofit  or  a  mandate  ;  but,  6.  A  reparation 
may  be  obtained  by  fuit  for  damage  occafioned  by  the 
non-performance  of  a  promife  to  become  a  depotitary,  or 
a  mandatary.  7.  A  borrower  for  ufe  is  refponfible  for 
flight  negligence.  8.  A  pawnee  is  anfwerable  for  ordinary 
negledt.  9.  The  hirer  of  a  thing  is  anfwerable  for  ordi¬ 
nary  neglect.  10.  A  workman  for  hire  mutt  anfwer  for 
ordinary  negledt  of  the  goods  bailed,  and  mult  apply  a  de¬ 
gree  of  tkill  equal  to  his  undertaking.  11.  A  letter  to 
hire  of  his  care  and  attention,  is  refponfible  for  ordinary 
negligence.  12.  A  carrier  for  hire,  by  land  or  by  water, 
is  anfwerable  for  ordinary  negledt. 

“  IV.  Exceptions’ to  the  above  rules  and  propofitions. 
1.  A  man  who  fpontaneoufly  and  officioufly  engages  to 
keep  or  to  carry  tire  goods  of  another,  though  without  re¬ 
ward,  mutt  anfwer  for  flight  negledt.  2.  If  a  man  through 
ftrong  perfuafion  and  with  reluctance  undertake  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  a  mandate,  no  more  can  be  required  of  him  than 
a  fair  exertion  of  his  ability.  3.  All  bailees  become  re¬ 
fponfible  for  Ioffes  by  cafualty  or  violence,  after  their  re¬ 
fufal  to  return  the  tilings  bailed,  on  a  lawful  demand.  4. 
A.  borrower  and  a  hirer  are  anfwerable  in  all  events,  if 
they  keep  the  things  borrowed  or  hired  after  the  ftipula- 
ted  time,  or  ufe  them  differently  from  their  agreement. 
3.  A  depofitary  and  a  pawnee  are  anfwerable  in  all  events 
if  they  ufe  the  things  depofited  or  pawned.  6.  An  inn¬ 
keeper  is  chargeable  for  the  goods  of  his  gueft  within  his 
inn,  if  the  guefts  be  robbed  by  fhe  fervants  or  inmates  of 
the  keeper.  7.  A  common  carrier  by  land  or  by  water, 
mutt  indemnify  the  owner  of  the  goods  carried  if  he  be 
robbed  of  them. 

“  V.  It  is  no  exception  but  a  Corollary  from  the 
rules  that  every  bailee  is  refponfible  for  a  lofs  by  accident 
3  er 
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or  force,  however  inevitable  or  irrefiftible  ;  if  it  be  occa* 
fioned  by  that  degree  of  negligence  for  which  the  nature 
of  his  contra  ft  makes  him  generally  anfwerable.” 

The  following  cafes  may  ferve  to  illuftrate  this  fubjeft. 
A  man  leaves  a  chert:  locked  up  with  another  to  be  kept, 
and  doth  not  make  known  to  him  what  is  therein;  if  the 
chert  and  goods  in  it  are  rtolen,  the  perfon  who  received 
them  (hall  net  be  charged  for  the  fame,  for  he  was  not 
trurted  with  them.  And  what  is  faid  as  to  dealing  is  to 
be  underrtood  of  all  other  inevitable  accidents  ;  but  it  is 
necelfary  for  a  man  that  receives  goods  to  be  kept,  to  re¬ 
ceive  them  in  a  fpecial  manner,  viz.  to  be  kept  as  his 
own,  or  at  the  peril  of  the  owner,  i  LilL.  Abr.  193.  1  Rol. 
Abr.  33S.  2  Show.  pi.  166. 

If  I  deliver  iool.  to  A.  to  buy  cattle,  and  he  bertows 
50!.  of  it  in  cattle,  and  I  bring  an  aftion  of  debt  for  all,  I 
(hall  be  barred  in  that  aftion  for  the  money  beftowed  and 
charge's,  See.  but  for  the  reft  I  (hall  recover.  Hub.  207.  If 
one  deliver  his  goods  to  another  perfon,  to  deliver  over 
to  a  ftranger  ;  the  deliverer  may  countermand  his  power, 
and  require  the  goods  again  ;  and,  if  the  bailee  refufe  to 
deliver  them,  he  may  have  an  aftion  of  account  for  them. 
Co.  Liu.  286.  If  A.  delivers  goods  to  B.  to  be  delivered 
over  to  C.  C,  hath  the  property,  and  C.  hath  the  aftion 
againft  B.  for  B.  undertakes  for  the  fafe  delivery  to  C. 
and  hath  no  property  or  intereft  but  in  order  to  that  pur- 
pofe.  1  Rol.  Abr.  6 06.  i  Buljl.  68.  where  it  is  faid  that  in 
cafe  of  converfion  to  his  own  life  the  bailee  fliall  be  an¬ 
fwerable  to  both.  But  if  the  bailment  were  not  on  va¬ 
luable  cohiideration,  the  delivery  is  countermandable ;  and 
in  that  cafe,  if  A.  the  bailor  bring  trover,  he  reduces  the 
property  again  in  himfelf,  for  the  aftion  amounts  to  a 
countermand;  but,  if  the  delivery  was  on  a  valuable  con- 
fideration,  then  A.  cannot  have  trover,  becaufe  the  pro¬ 
perty  is  altered;  and  in  trover  the  property  muft  be  pro¬ 
ved  in  the  plaintiff.  And  where  a  man  delivers  goods  to 
another  to  be  re-delivered  to  the  deliverer  at  fuch  a  day, 
and  before  tit  at  day  the  bailee  doth  fell  the  goods  in  mar¬ 
ket  overt ;  the  bailor  may  at  the  day  feize  and  take  his 
goods,  for  the  property  is  not  altered.  Godb.  1 66. 

If  A.  borrows  a  horfe  to  ride  to  Dover,  and  he  rides 
out  of  his  way,  and  the.  owner  of  the  horfe  meets  him, 
he  cannot  take  the  horfe  from  him  ;  for  A.  has  a  fpecial 
property  in  the  horfe  till  the  journey  is  determined  ;  and, 
being  in  lawful  poffeftion  of  the  horfe,  the  owner  cannot 
violently  feize  it  and  take  it  away;  for  the  continuance  of 
all  property  is  to  be  taken  from  the  form  of  the  original 
bargain,  which  in  this  cafe  was  limited  till  the  appointed 
journey  was  fuddled.  Yelv.  172.  But  the  owner  may  have 
an  aftion  on  the  cafe  againft  the  bailee  for  exceeding 
the  purpofes  of  the  loan;  for  fo  far  it  is  a  fecret  and  fal¬ 
lacious  abufe  of  his  property  ;  but  no  general  action  of 
trefpaf-,  bccaufe  it  is  not  an  open  and  violent  invaften  of 
it.  1  Rol.  Rep.  128. 

As  to  borrowing  a  thing  perirttable,  as  corn,  wine,  or 
money,  or  the  like,  a  man  muft,  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  have  an  abfolute  property  in  them ;  otherwife  it 
could  not  fupply  the  ufes  for  which  it  was  lent  ;  and 
therefore  he  is  obliged  to  return  fomething  of  the  fame 
fort,  the  fame  in  quantity  and  quality  with  what  is  bor¬ 
rowed.  But  if  o'ne  lend  a  horfe,  &c.  he  muft  have  the 
fame  reftored.  If  a  thing  lent  for  ufe  be  ufed  to  any 
other  end  or  purpofe  than  that  for  which  it  was  bor¬ 
rowed,  the  party  may.  have  his  aftion  on  the  cafe  for  it, 
though  the  thing  be  never  the  worfe;  and  if  what  is 
borrowed  be  loft,  although  it  be  not  by  any  negligence  of 
the  borrower,  as  if  he  be  robbed  of  it  ;  or  where  the 
thing  is  impaired  or  deftroyed  by  his  neglect,  admitting 
that  lie  put  it  to  no  more  lervice  than  that  for  which  bor¬ 
rowed;  he  muft  make  it  good  :  fo  where  one'  borrows  a 
horfe,  and  puts  him  in  an  old  rotten  houfe  ready  to  fall, 
which  falls  on  and  kills  him,  the  borrower  muft  an'fwcr 
for  the  horfe.  But  if  fuch  goods  borrowed  perifti  by  the 
aft  of  God,  (or  rather,  as  Sir  William  Jones  fays  it  ought 
more  reverentially  to  be  termed,  by  inevitable  accident,) 
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in  the  right  ufe  of  them  ;  as  where  the  borrower  puts  the 
horfe,  &c.  in  a  ftrong  houfe,  and  it  falls  and  kills  him, 
or  it  dies  by  difeafe,  or  by  default  of  the  owner ;  the  bor¬ 
rower  fliall  not  be  charged,  ilnjl.  89.  2  Hen.  VII.  c.  11. 

If  one  delivers  a  ring  to  another  to  keep,  and  he  breaks 
and  converts  the  fame  to  his  own  ufe;  or  if  I  deliver  nay 
(keep  to  another  to  be  kept,  and  lie  (offers  them  to.be 
drowned  by  his  negligence  ;  or  if  the  bailee  of  a  horfe,  or 
goods,  &c.  kill  or  (poll  them;  in  thefe  cafes  aftion  Will 
lie.  5  Rep.  13.  15  Edw.  IV.  20  b.  12  Edw.  IV.  c.  13..  If 
a  man  deliver  goods  to  another,  the  bailee  fliall  have  a 
general  aftion  of  trefpafs  againft  a  ftranger,  becaule  he  is 
anfwerable  over  to  the  bailor  ;  for  a  man  ought  not  to  be 
charged  with  an  injury  to  another,  without  being  able  to 
retire  to  the  original  caufe  of  that  injury,  and  in  amends 
there  to  do  himfelf  right.  13  Co.  69.  14  Hen.  IV.  c.  28. 
25  Hen.  VII.  c.  14.  I11  the  cafe  Elfee  v.  Gat  ward,  B..R.  H. 
33  Geo.  III.  5  T.  R.  143.  which  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
naked  bailment  ;  it  was  decided  that,  if  a  partv  volunta¬ 
rily,  and  without  a  confideration,  undertakes  to  perform 
work,  and  proceeds  on  the  employment,  he  makes  him¬ 
felf  liable  for  any  misfeazance  in  the  courfe  of  that  W6rk  : 
but  if  he  undertakes,  and  does  not  proceed  on  the  work, 
no  aftion  will  lie  againft  him  for  the  nonfeazance. 

B  Al'LO,  f.  thus  they  ftyled  at  Conftantinople  the  ara- 
baflador  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  who  redded  at  the 
Porte.  This  minifter,  befides  his  political  charge,  afted 
there  the  part  of  a  conful  of  Venice. 

BAIL'YBURG,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  oi 
Weftmannlaiid. 

BAIN,  Lithe,  limber-jointed,  that  can  bend  eafily. 

Bain,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a  dif- 
trift,  in  the  department  of  the  I  lie  and  Villaine,  eight 
leagues  fouth-weft  of  Vitre;  and  five  and  a  half  louth  of 
Rennes.  Lat. 47. 50. N.  Ion.  15.  59.  E.  Ferro. 

Bain  Gonga,  a  river  of  Hindoftan,  which  runs  into 
the  Godavery,  in  the  Nizams  country.  Lat.  18.48.  N. 
Ion.  So.  15.  E.  Greenwich. 

B  Al'NARDL  C  AS'TLE,  in  Thames-ftreet,  in  London, 
fo  called  from  William  Bainard,  baron  of  Dunmow,  'the 
builder  of  it. 

B  AIN'BRIDGE  (John),  an  eminent  phyfician  and  aftro- 
nomer,  born  at  Afliby-de-la-Zouch,  in  Leice'fterftiire,  in 
1382.  He  taught  a  grammar-fehool  for  fome  years,  and 
practifed  phyfic,  employing  his  leifure  hours  in  aftronomy, 
which  was  his  favourite  ftudy  :  at  length  he  removed  to 
London,  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyfici- 
ans,  and  railed  his  charafter  by  his  defeription  of  the  co¬ 
met  in  1618.  The  next  year  Sir  Henry  Savile  appointed 
him  firft  profeffor  of  aftronomy  at  Oxford  ;  and  the  inaf- 
ter  and  fellows  of  Merton-college  made  him  firft  junior, 
and  then  fuperior,  reader  of  Linacre’s  lefture.  He  died 
in  1643,  having  written  many  works,  fome  of  which  have 
never  been  publiftied;  but  the  MSS.  are  preferved  in  the 
library  of  Trinity-college,  Dublin. 

BAIN'DER,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Natolia,  forty-four  miles  eaft  of  Boli. 

BAINDT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Swa¬ 
bia,  fix  miles  north- north-eaft  of  Ravenfpurg.  Lat.  27. 
20.  N.  Ion.  47.  53.  E.  Ferro. 

BAINE,  a  river  in  Lincolnffiire,  which  pafles  by  the 
towns  of  Horncaftle,  Tatterfal,  &c.  and  joins  the  Wel- 
ham  near  the  laft-mentioned  town. 

BAINET'TA,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  province  of 
Coni,  on  the  Orobio,  fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Coni,  and 
eight  weft-fouth-weft  of  Mondavi. 

BAINS,  a  toum  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Vofges,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Dar- 
ney ;  two  leagues  and  a  half  weft  of  Plombieres,  and  three 
and  a  quarter  fouth-eaft  of  Darney. 

BAIOCA'Ojjfl  a  copper  coin,  current  at  Rome,  and 
throughout  the  whole  date  of  the  church,  ten  of  which 
make  a  julio,  and  an  hundred  a  Roman  crown. 

B  AI'PIA,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  New  Navarre, 
163  miles  fouth-weft  of  Cafa  Grand. 
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BAI'RAM,  or  Bei'ram,/.  aTurki/h  word  which  fig- 
nifies  a  folemn  feaft.  The  Mahometans  have  two  bairams, 
the  great  and  the  little.  The  little  bairam  is  properly 
that  held  at  the  clofe  of  the  fa  ft-  Ramazan,  beginning  With 
the  firlf  full  moon  in  the  following  month  Shawal.  This 
is  called  in  Arabic  Id  al  Fetz,  or  the  feaft  of  breaking  the 
fall ;  by  European  writers,  the  Turkijh  Eajter,  becaufe  it 
fucceeds  Ramazan,  which  is  their  Lent,  more  ufually  the 
great  bairam,  becaufe  obferved  with  great  ceremony  and 
rejoicing  at  Conftantinople,  and  through  Turkey,  for  three 
days,  and  in  Perlia  for  five  or  fix  days,  at  leaft  by  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  to  make  themfelves  amends  for  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  the  preceding  month.  The  great  bairam  is  pro¬ 
perly  that  held  by  the  pilgrims  at  Mecca,  commencing  on 
the  tenth  of  Dhu  ihajia,  when  the  victims  are  (lain,  and 
lading  three  days.  This  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  Id  al 
adha,  that  is,  the  feaft  of  facrifice,  as  being  celebrated  in 
memory  of  the  facrifice  of  Abram,  whole  fon  God  redeem¬ 
ed  with  a  great  victim.  By  European  writers  it  was  called 
the  lejjer  bairam,  as  being  lefs  taken  notice  of  by  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  the  people,  who  are  not  llruck  with  it,  becaufe 
the  ceremonies  are  performed  at  Mecca,  th?  only  feene  of 
the  folemnity. 

B  AIR'MAN,yi  A  poor  infolvent  debtor,  left  bare  and 
naked,  who  was  obliged  to  fwear  in  court,  that  he  was 
not  worth  more  than  five  fhillings  and  five  pence. 

BAISE,  or  Baize,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into 
the  Garonne,  near  Aiguillon. 

To  BAIT,  v.  a.  [baton,  Sax.  baitzen,  Ger.]  To  put 
meat  upon  a  hook,  in  fome  place,  to  tempt  filh,  or  other 
animals. — Many  forts  of  fillies  feed  upon  infeCts,  as  is  well 
known  to  anglers,  who  bait  their  hooks  with  them.  Ray. 
How  are  the  fex  improv’d  in  am’rous  arts? 

What  new-found  fnares.they  bail  for  human  hearts!  Cay. 

To  give  meat  to  one’s  felf,  or  horfes,  on  the  road: 

What  fo  ftrong, 

But,  wanting  reft,  will  alfo  want  of  might  ? 

The  fun,  that  tneafures  heaven  all  day  long. 

At  night  doth  bait  his  deeds  the  ocean  waves  among. 

Spenjer. 

To  Bait,  v.a.  [from  laltre,  Fr.  to  beat.]  To  attack 
with  violence.  To  harafs  by  the  help  of  others;  as,  we 
bait  a  boar  with  maftiffs,  or  a  bull  with  bull-dogs  : 

I  will  not  yield 

To  kifs  the  ground  before  young  Malcolm’s  feet ; 

And  to  be  baited  with  the  rabble’s  curfe,  Shakejpeare. 

Utility  is  pleaded  in  jollification  of  bull -baiting  \  and  this 
animal,  till  lately,  was  rarely  killed  without  being  firft 
baited  ;  the  chaffing  and  exercife  thereof  makes  his  flefli 
tenderer  and  more  digeftible.  In  truth,  it  difpofes  it  for 
putrefaction  ;  fo  that,  unlefs  taken  in  time,  baited  flefli  is 
foonloft.  But  a  fpirit  of  barbarifm  had  the  greateft  fhare 
in  fupporting  this  lport ;  bulls  were  kept  on  piirpofe,  and 
exhibited  as  (landing  fpectacles  for  the  public  entertain¬ 
ment.  The  poor  beads,  in  this  encounter,  have  not  fair 
play  :  they  are  not  only  tied  down  to  a  flake,  with  a  col¬ 
lar  about  their  necks,  and  a  fliort  rope,  which  gives  them 
not  above  four  or  five  yards  play  ;  but  they  are  difarmed 
too,  the  tips  of  their  horns  being  ufually  cut  off,  or  co¬ 
vered  with  leather,  to  prevent  their  hurting  the  dogs.  In 
this  fport,  the  chief  aim  of  the  dog  is  to  catch  the  bull  by 
the  nofe,  and  hold  him  down;  to  which  end  he  will  even 
creep  on  his  belly:  the  bull’s  aim, -on  the  contrary,  is, 
with  equal  induflry,  to  defend  his  nofe;  in  order  to  which, 
lie  thrufts  it  clofe  to  the  ground,  where  his  horns  are  alfo 
in  readinefs  to  tofs  the  dog.  Bull-baiting  was  firft  intro¬ 
duced  into  England  as  an  amufement,  in  the  reign  of  King 
John,  about  the  year  nog. 

To  Bait,  v.  n.  To  flop  at  any  place  for  refrefhment  : 
perhaps  this  word  is  more  properly  bate,  to  abate  fpeed  : 
As  one  who  on  his  journey  baits  at  noon, 

Tko’  bent  on  fpeed:  fo  here  th’  archangel  paus’d.  Milton, 
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To  Bait,  v.n.  [as  an  hawk.]  To  clap  the  wings;  to 
make  an  offer  of  flying;  to  flutter: 

All  plum’d  like  eftridges,  that  with  the  wind 
Baited  like  eagles  having  lately  bath’d  ; 

Glittering  in  golden  coats  like  images.  Shakejpeare. 

Bait,  J.  Meat  fet  to  allure  fifh,  or  other  animals,  to 
a  fnare : 

The  pleafant’ft  angling  is  to  fee  the  fifh 
Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  (liver  ftream, 

And  greedily  devour  the  treacherous  bait.  Shakejpeare. 

A  refrefhment  on  a  journey.  A  temptation  ;  an  entice¬ 
ment ;  allurement: 

Sweet  words,  I  grant,  baits  and  allurements  fweet. 

But  greateft  hopes  with  greateft  croffes  meet.  Fairfax. 

Fruit,  like  that 

Which  grew  in  Paradife,  the  bait  of  Eve.  Milton. 

BA'JULUS,  f.  An  ancient  officer  in  the  court  of  the 
Greek  emperors.  There  were  feveral  degrees  of  bajuli ; 
as,  the  grand  bajulus,  who  was  preceptor  to  the  emperor; 
and  the  Ample  bajuli,  who  were  fub-preceptors.  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  bajulare,  to  carry  or 
bear  a  thing  on  the  arms  or  flioulders ;  and  the  origin  of 
the  office  is  thus  traced  by  antiquaries.  Children,  and 
efpecially  tliofe  of  condition,  had  anciently,  belide  their 
nurfe,  a  woman  called  gerula,  as  appears  from  feveral  paf- 
fages  of  Tertullian  ;  when  weaned,  or  ready  to  be  weaned, 
they  had  men  to  carry  them  about  and  take  care  of  them,, 
who  were  called  geruli  and  bajuli,  a  gerendo  et  bajulendo. 
Hence  it  is,  that  governors  of  princes  and  great  lords 
were  ftill  denominated  bajuli,  and  their  charge  or  govern¬ 
ment  bajulatio,  even  after  their  pupils  were  grown  too  big 
to  be  carried  about.  The  word  palled  in  the  fame  fenfe 
into  Greece.  Bajulus  is  alfo  ufed  by  Latin  writers  in  the 
feveral  other  fenfes  wherein  bailiff  is  ufed  among  us.  Ba¬ 
julus  was  alfo  the  name  of  a  conventual  officer  in  the  an¬ 
cient  monafteries,  to  whom  belonged  the  charge  of  ga¬ 
thering  and  diftributing  the  money  and  legacies  left  for 
maffes  and  obits ;  tyhence  he  was  alfo  denominated  ba¬ 
julus  obituum  nevorum. 

BAIX',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ardeche,  two  leagues  and  a  Half  fouth-eaft  of  Privas. 

BAIZE,  f.  A  coarfe  woollen  cloth,  the  manufacture 
of  which  was  brought  into  England  by  fome  Flemings  or 
Dutch,  who  fettled  at  Colchefter  in  Effex,  where  it  has 
fiouriftied  ever  lince.  Thefe  Flemings  had  peculiar  pri¬ 
vileges  granted  them  by  an  aft  of  parliament,  1 2  Charles 
II.  1660,  which  the  baize-makers  there  ftill  enjoy. 

Baize,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of  Tyrol, 
eight  miles  fouth  of  Trent. 

BA'KAL,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Upha,  ninety-fix  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Upha. 

BA'KAN,  a  large  town  of  Afia,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Burman,  or  Ava,  fituated  on  the  river  Ava. 

To  BAKE,  v.  a.  participle  paftive,  baked  or  baken. 
[ bcecan ,  Sax.  becken,  Ger.  fuppofed  by  Wachter  to  come 
from  bee,  which,  in  the  Phrygian  language,  fignified 
bread.]  To  heat  any  thing  in  a  clofe  place;  generally 
in  an  oven. — He  will  take  thereof,  and  warm  himfelf ; 
yea  he  kindleth  it,  and  baketh  bread.  Ifaiah. — To  harden 
in  the  fire. — The  work  of  the  fire  is  a  kind  of  bahingt,  and 
whatfoever  the  fire  baketh,  time  doth  in  fome  degree  dif- 
folve.  Bacon. — To  harden  with  heat : 

With  vehement  funs 

When  dufty  fummer  bakes  the  crumbling  clods. 

How  pleafant  is ’t,  beneath  the  twifted  arch, 

To  ply  the  fweet  caroufe  !  Philips. 

To  Bake,  v.  A.  To  do  the  work  of  baking. — I  keep  his 
lioufe,  and  I  warn,  wring,  brew,  bake,  fcour,  drefs  meat, 
and  make  the  beds,  and  do  all  myfelf.  Shakejpeare. — To 
be  heated  or  baked  : 

Fillet  of  a  fenny  fnake. 

In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake.  Shakejpeare. 

“As 
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“  As  you  brew,  fo  you  fhall  bake."  This  proverb  is 
applicable  to  fuch  as  aft  hand- over  head,  in  matters  of 
moment,  without  the  precaution  of  good  counfel  and  ad¬ 
vice;  and  all  the  (lips,  mil'nianagements,  and  afflictions,  of 
both  old  or  young,  through  ralhnefs  or  overlight,  are  ex- 
pofed  to  this  bitter  taunt. 

BA'KED  MEATS.  Meats  drelled  by  the  oven. — 
There  be  lorne  houfes,  wherein  fweetmeats  will  relent, 
and  baked  meals  will  mould,  more  than  others.  Bacon. 

BAKE'HOUSE,  f.  [from  bake  and  houje.  ]  A  place  for 
baking  bread. — I  have  marked  a  willingnefs  in  the  Italian 
artizans,  to  diftribute  the  kitchen,  pantry,  and  bakekoufe , 
under  ground.  IVotton. 

BA'KEN,  the  participle  from  to  bake. — There  was  a 
cake  baken  on  the  coals,  and  a  crufe  of  water  at  his  head, 
i  Kings. 

BA'KER,yi  He  whole  trade  is  to  bake. —  In  life  and 
health,  every  man  mult  proceed  upon  trull,  there  being 
no  knowing  the  intention  of  the  cook  or  baker.  South. 

The  learned  are  in  great  doubt  about  the  time  when 
bakers  were  profedionally  introduced.  It  is  however  ge¬ 
nerally  agreed,  that  they  had  their  rife  in  the  ealt,  and 
paffed  from  Greece  into  Italy  after  the  war  with  Pyrrhus, 
about  the  year  of  Rome  583  ;  till  which  time,  every  houfe- 
wife  was  her  own  baker;  for  the  word  pijlor,  which  we 
find  in  Roman  authors  before  that  time,  (ignified  a  perfon 
who  ground  or  pounded  the  grain  in  a  mill  or  mortar  to 
prepare  it  for  baking.  According  to  Athenaeus,  the  Cap¬ 
padocians  were  the  mod  approved  bakers,  after  them  the 
Lydians,  then  the  Phcenicians.  To  the  foreign  bakers 
brought  into  Rome,  were  added  a  number  of  freed-men, 
who  were  incorporated  into  a  body,  or,  as  they  called  it, 
a  college  ;  from  which  neither  they  nor  their  children  were 
allowed  to  withdraw'.  They  held  their  effefts  in  common, 
and  could  not  difpofe  of  any  part  of  them.  Each  bake- 
houfe  had  a  patronus,  who  had  the  fuperintendancy  there¬ 
of;  and  thefe  patroni  elefted  one  out  of  their  number 
each  year,  who  had  fnperintendance  over  all  the  reft,  and 
the  care  of  the  college.  Out  of  the  body  of  the  bakers 
were  every  now  and  then  one  admitted  among  the  fena- 
tors.  To  preferve  honour  and  honefty  in  the  college  of 
bakers,  they  were  exprefsly  prohibited  all  alliance  with 
comedians  and  gladiators  ;  each  had  his  bakehoufe,  and 
they  were  diftributed  into  fourteen  regions  of  the  city. 
They  were  excufed  from  guardianfhips  and  other  offices, 
which  might  divert  them  from  their  employment.  By 
our  own  fiatutes  bakers  are  declared  not  to  be  handicrafts. 
No  man  for  ufing  the  myfteries  or  fciences  of  baking,  brew¬ 
ing,  forgery,  or  writing,  (hall  be  interpreted  a  handicraft. 
The  bakers  were  a  brotherhood  in  England  before  the 
ear  1155,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  though  the  white 
akers  were  not  incorporated  till  1407,  by  Edward  III. 
and  the  brown  bakers  not  till  1621,  by  James  I.  The 
London  company  of  bakers  have  their  hall  in  Harp-lane, 
Thames-fireet ;  and  their  court-day  is  on  thefirft  Monday 
of  the  month.  They  make  the  nineteenth  company ;  and 
confift  of  a  warden,  four  mailers,  thirty  aflhtants,  and  140 
men  on  the  livery,  befidcs  the  commonalty.  The  French 
had  formerly  a  great  baker,  grand  pane  tier  de  France,  who 
had  the  fuperintendency  of  all  the  bakers  of  Paris  ;  but 
lince  the  revolution  they  have  been  put  under  the  jurif- 
diftion  of  the  police. 

Baker  (Sir  Richard),  author  of  the  Chronicle  of  the 
Kings  of  England,  was  born  at  Sellingherfi,  in  Kent, 
about  the  year  1568.  After  going  through  the  ufual 
courfe  of  academical  learning  at  Hart-hall,  in  Oxford,  he 
travelled  into  foreign  parts  ;  and  upon  his  return  was 
created  mailer  of  arts,  and  foon  after,  in  1603,  received 
from  king  Janies  I.'  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1620, 
he  was  high  (heriff  of  Oxfordfhire  ;  but,  engaging  to  pay 
fome  of  the  debts  of  his  wife’s  family,  he  was  reduced  to 
poverty,  and  was  thrown  into  the  Fleet  prifon,  where  he 
compofed  feveral  books;  among  which  are,  1.  Medita¬ 
tions  and  Difquifitions  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  2.  Medita¬ 
tions  on  the  Plaints  of  David.  3.  Meditations  upon  the 
Vol.  II,  No.  93. 
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feven  Days  of  the  Week.  4.  Cato  Variegatus,  or  Cato’s 
Moral  Diftichs  varied,  See.  It  has  been  obferved,  that 
his  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  England  vyas  ever  more 
efteemed  by  readers  of  a  lower  clafs  than  by  .fuch  as  had  a 
critical  knowledge  of  hi  (lory.  The  language  of  it  was 
called  polite  ;  and  it  long  maintained  its  reputation,  it 
has  been  feveral  times  reprinted,  and  is  now  carried  as  low 
as  the  reign  of  George  I.  Sir  Richard  alfo  tranfiated  fe¬ 
veral  works  from  the  French  and  Italian;  and  died  very 
poor,  in  the  Fleet  prifon,  on  the  18th  of  February,  1645. 

Baker  (Thomas),  an  eminent  mathematician,  was  born 
at  llton,  in  Somerfetfliire,  about  the  year  1625,  and  en¬ 
tered  at  Magdalen- hall,  Oxford,  in  1640;  after  which  lie 
was  vicar  of  Bilhop’s  Nymmct,  in  Devonflure,  where  lie 
wrote  The  Geometrical  Key,  or  the  Gate  of  Equations 
unlocked  ;  by  which  he  gained  a  confiderable  reputation. 
A  little  before  his  death,  the  members  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  feat  him  fome  mathematical  queries,  to  which  he  re¬ 
turned  fo  fatisfaftory  an  anfwer,  that  they  prefented  him 
a  medal  with  an  infeription  full  of  honour  and  refpeft. 
He  died  at  Bifiiop’s  Nymmet  the  5th  of  June,  1690. 

Baker  (Thomas),  an  ingenious  and  learned  antiquary, 
was  born  at  Crook,  in  1656.  He  was  educated  at  the 
frec-fchool  at  Durham,  and  thence  removed  to  Sr.  John’s 
college,  Cambridge,  in  1674.  He  proceeded  B.  A.  1677; 
M.A.  1681;  was  elefted  fellow  March  1679;  ordained, 
deacon  by  bifliop  Compton,  of  London,  Dec.  20,  1685; 
pried  by  bidiop  Barlow,  of  Lincoln,  Dec.  19,  1686.  He 
was  made  chaplain  to  lord  Crew’,  bifliop  of  Durham;  and 
his  lord  Hi  i  p  collated  him  to  the  reftory  of  I.ong-Newton, 
June  1 6 8 7  ;  and  intended  to  have  given  him  that  of 
Sedgefield,  worth  700!.  a-vear,  had  he  not  incurred  his 
difpleafure,  by  refilling  to  read  James  II. ’s  declaration  for 
liberty  of  confidence.  The  bifliop,  who  difgraced  him  for 
this  refufal,  and  was  excepted  out  of  king  William’s  par¬ 
don,  took  the  oaths  to  that  king,  and  kept  his  bilhopric 
till  his  death.  Mr.  Baker  refigned  Long-Newton,  Aug.  i„ 
1690,  refilling  to  take  the  oaths  ;  and  retired  to  his  fel- 
lowfliip  at  St.  John’s,  in  which  he  was  protected  till  Jan. 
20,  1717,  when  he  was  difpoflelled  of  it.  He  retained  a 
lively  refentment  of  his  deprivations  ;  and  wrote  himfelf 
in  all  his  books,  as  well  as  in  thofe  which  lie  gave  to  the 
college  library,  foetus  ejedlus,  and  in  lome  cjeElus  rector.  He 
continued  to  relide  in  the  college  as  commoner-mafler  til! 
his  death,  which  happened  July  2,  1740,  of  a  paralytic 
flroke,  being  found  on  the  floor  of  his  chamber.  Being 
appointed  one  of  the  executors  of  his  elder  brother’s  w  ill, 
by  which  a  large  fum  was  bequeathed  to  pious  ufes,  he 
prevailed  on  the  other  two  executors  to  lay  out  1310!.  of 
the  money  upon  an  efiate  to  be  fettled  upon  St.  John's, 
college  for  lix  exhibitioners.  He  likewife  gave  to  the  li¬ 
brary  feveral  choice  books,  both  printed  and  MS.  me¬ 
dals,  and  coins.  All  that  Mr.  Baker  printed  was,  1.  Re- 
fleftions  on  Learning;  London,  1710;  (which  went  thro’ 
eight  editions  :  and  Mr.  Bofwell,  in  his  “  Method  of 
Study,”  ranks  it  among  the  Englilh  dallies  for  purity  of 
ftyle.)  And,  2.  The  Preface  to  Bilhop  Fifher’s  Funeral 
Sermon  for  Margaret  Countefs  of  Richmond  and  Derby, 
1708.  If  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  live  to 
publifli  his  Hiflory  of  St.  John’s  College,  from  the  Foun¬ 
dation  of  old  St.  John’s  ;  collefted  principally  from  MSS. 
and  carried  on  through  a  Succeflion  of  Mailers  to  the  end 
of  Bilhop  Gunning’s  Mafterlhip,  1670.  The  original,  fit 
for  the  prefs,  is  among  the  Harleian  MSS.  No.  702S. 
His  MS.  colleftions  relative  to  the  hiflory  and  antiquities 
of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  amounting  to  forty-nine 
volumes  in  folio  and  three  in  quarto,  are  divided  between 
the  Britifli  Mufeum  and  the  public  library  at  Cambridge  : 
the  former  poflefles  twenty-three  volumes,  which  he  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  his  friend  and  patron  ;  the 
latter  fixteen  in  folio  and  three  in  quarto,  which  he  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  univerfity. 

Baker  (Henry),  an  ingenious  and  diligent  naturalill, 
was  born  in  London  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  was  brought  up  under  aji  eminent  book- 
7  Y  feller. 
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feller,  but,  being  of  a  philofophical  turn  of  mind,  he  quit¬ 
ted  that  line  of  bulinefs  fcon  after  t Ire  expiration  of  his 
apprenticeship,  and  took  to  the  employment  of  teaching 
deaf  and  dumb  perfons  to  fpeak  and  v-'rite,  &c.  in  which 
occupation,  in  the  courfe  of  his  life,  he  acquired  a  hand- 
feme  fortune.  For  his  amufement  he  cultivated  various 
natural  and  philofophical  fciences,  particularly  botany, 
natural  hiftory,  and  microfcopical  fubjedls,  in  which  lie 
efpecially  excelled,  having,  in  the  year  1744,  obtained  the 
Royal  Society’s  gold  medal,  for  his  microfcopical  expe¬ 
riments  on  the  cryftallizations  and  configurations  of  faline 
particles.  He  had  various  papers  publilhed  in  the  Philo- 
fophical  Tran  factions  of  the  Royal  Society,  ol  which  lie 
was  a  worthy  member,  as  well  as  of  the  focieties  of  anti¬ 
quaries  and  of  arts.  He  was  author  of  many  pieces,  on 
various Tubjedts,  the  principal  of  which  were,  hisTreatife 
on  the  Water  Polype,  and  two  treatifes  on  the  microfcope, 
viz.  The  Microfcope  made  eafy,  and  Employment  for  the 
Microfcope,  which  have  gone  through  ieveral  editions. 
Mr.  Baker  married  Sophia,  youngeft  daughter  of  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Daniel  Defoe,  by  whom  he  had  two  fens,  who 
both  died  before  him.  He  terminated  an  honourable  and 
lifeful  life,  at  his  apartments  in  the  Strand,  on  the  25th  ot 
November,  1774,  being  then  upwards  of  70  years  ot  age. 

Baker  (William),  a  learned  printer,  (fon  ot  Mr.  Wm. 
Baker,  a  man  of  nioft  amiable  charadter  and  manners,  and 
of  great  clafiical  and  mathematical  learning,  and  more  than 
forty  years  matter  of  an  academy  at  Reading,  Berks,)  was 
born  in  the  above  town  in  the  year  1742.  He  was  from 
bis  infancy  a  boy  of  a  very  grave  turn  ;  feldom,  if  ever, 
joining  in  the  ufual  juvenile  fports  of  his  fchoolkllows, 
but  fpending  the  hours  allotted  to  amufement,  as  well  as 
the  vacations,  in  his  father’s  library.  His  applications  were 
fetch,  in  the  mathematics,  and  afterwards  in  clafiical  pur- 
feiits,  as  greatly  to  injure  his  health,  and  even  to  endanger 
his  life.  The  great  prog-refs  he  had  made  determined  his 
father  (who  was  himfelf  originally  intended  for  the  church) 
to  with  to  get  him  into  holy  orders,  to  which  alfo  his  own 
inclinations  led  him,  efpecially  as  they  were  at  that  time 
flattered  by  a  dignitary  of  the -church,  whole  encourage¬ 
ment  and  interefi:  gave  him  hopes  of  luccels  in  the  very 
moderate  views  he  had  entertained  ;  but  the  friendship  of 
this  great  man  ended,  as  too  frequently  happens,  in  empty 
promiles  and  dlfappointments.  He  was  then  put  appren¬ 
tice  to  Mr.  Kippax,  printer,  in  Cullum-llreet,  London  ; 
a  bulinefs  which,  as  it  had  fo  dole  a  connexion  with  lite¬ 
rature,  feemed  to  meet  his  approbation  ;  and  his  even  and 
contented  difpolition  made  him  eafier  titan  perhaps  many 
young  men  would  have  been  underthe  difa-pp ointment  he 
had  met  with.  In  his  new  vyay  of  life,  the  fame  indefa¬ 
tigable  induftry  was  purfued  in  the  attainment  of  learn¬ 
ing  ;  liis  leifure  hours  were  employed,  as  formerly,  with 
the  belt  of  the  ancients  ;  and  this  was  frequently  his  em¬ 
ployment  while  others  were  alleep.  To  enable  himfelf  to 
encreafe  the  fmall  colledtion  of  books  he  poflefled,  he  uled, 
while  an  apprentice,  to  work  over-hours  at  his  bulinefs, 
for  which  he  was  allowed  certain  perquifites,  which  he 
■  chiefly  applied  in  the  purchafe  of  the  belt  editions  of  the 
dailies  ;  which  collection  at  his  death,  although  not  very 
numerous,  was  very  choice,  and  was  purchafed  by  Dr. 
Lettfom.  Before  he  had  attained  his'twenty-firft  year,  the 
great  exertion  to  which  this  way  of  life  lubjeCted  him 
lrad  again  fo  undermined  his  health,  that  a  very  eminent 
phyfician  and  friend  of  his  gave  very  little  hopes  of  his 
selloration.  Emaciated  and  reduced  by  fpontaneous  he¬ 
morrhages,  heftic  fever,  cough,  &c.  his  life  was  molt  fe- 
verely  threatened  :  by  the  aid  of  country  air,  medicine,  &c. 
he  once  more  recovered.  On  the  death  ot  Mr.  Kippax, 
lie  took  up  his  bulinefs,  which  he  carried  on  till  his  death, 
tirft  in  Cullum-ltreet,  and  afterwards  in  Ingram -court, 
in  partnerlhip  with  Mr.  Galabin,  who  was  many  years  in 
the  common-council  of  Lang, bourne-ward,  and  afterwards 
bridgemafter  of  the  city  of  London.  Among!)  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  may  be  mentioned  fome  men  of  the  fii  lt  eminence  in 
letters,  viz.  Dr.  Oliver  Goldlmitb  ;  Dr.  Edmund  Barker; 
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the  Rev.  James  Merrick,  tranflator  of  Tryphiodorus  and 
author  of  many  other  pieces  ;  Mr.  Robert  Robinfon  ;  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Farmer;  the  Rev.  Cm  far  De  Milfy,  one  of 
the  French  chaplains  to  the  king;  James  EJphinfton,  Efq. 
&c.  & c.  An  elegant  correfpondence  in  the  I.atin  lan¬ 
guage,  between  him  and  Mr.  Robinfon,  and  fome  letters 
of  enquiry  into  difficulties  in  the  Greek  language,  which 
Dill  exift,  are  at  once  fo  many  proofs  of  his  great  erudition 
and  the  opinion  entertained  of  him  by  fome  of  the  firl) 
fcholars.  Such  was  bis  extreme  modefty,  that  many  among 
his  oldell  and  moll  familiar  acquaintance,  whole  inclina¬ 
tions  had  not  led  them  to  the  fame  purfeiits,  were  per- 
feftly  ignorant  of  his  great  learning  ;  and,  even  in  com¬ 
panies  where  it  was  the  topic  of  difeuflion,  his  opinion 
could  never  be  known  without  an  abfolute  appeal  to  his 
judgment,  and  fetch  companies  he  lias  many  times  quit¬ 
ted  a  lilent  hearer  only.  This  was  probably  a  lofs  to  the 
public,  as  it  prevented  the  communication  of  fome  of  the 
fruits  of  his  intenfe  (Indies;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that 
the  fame  diffidence  made  him  very  backward  in  appear¬ 
ing  before  the  public  as  a  writer  :  we  have  but  two  little 
works  known  to  be  his.  Many  fenart  jeux: d’efprit,  pub¬ 
lifned  in  fome  fugitive  works,  are  now  loll  to  the  world 
in  the  lofs  of  their  author.  The  two  fmall  works  above 
alluded  to  are,  “  Peregrinations  of  the  Mind  through  the 
mofl  general  and  interefting  Subjects  which  are  ufually 
agitated  in  Life,  by  the  Rationalilf,”  i2ino,  1770,  in  elfays, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Rambler.  “  Theles  Gt'secm  La¬ 
tins  feleclte,”  8vo,  in  1780,  a  feleilion  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  every  one  of  which  from  he  had  taken 
a  paflage  he  had  read  with  critical  attention  throughout. 
He  left  behind  him  fome  manufeript  remarks,  intended 
chiefly  to  point  out  the  frequent  abufe  of  grammatical 
propriety  in  the  Englilh  language  in  common  converfa- 
tion,  and  even  among  reputable  writers,  and  among  people 
of  the  firl)  rank  in  education  and  manners.  Fie  had  alfo  a 
good  talent  for  poetry,  and  wrote  feveral  detached  poems, 
publilhed  in. magazines ;  as  well  as  a  very  correbl  tafte  in 
compofitions  for  the  pulpit,  and  lie  actually  oompofed  few 
veral  excellent  fermons  for  fome  of  iris  clerical  friends, 
which  were  accepted  and  ufed,  one  particularly,  as. the 
fil'd  ever  preached  by  an  old  and  intimate  afibciate.  Of 
the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  languages,  he  was 
completely  and  critically  matter;  the  Hebrew  he  had  fome 
knowledge  of;  and  to  his  own  he  had  paid  much  judicious 
attention.  But  he  was  truly  Gray’s  flower,  “  born  to 
bliifh  unfeen.”  After  great  exertion 'in  walking,  about 
Chriftmas,  1784,  (of  which  he  was  alw  ays  very  fond  when 
he  could  indulge,)  again!)  approaching  night  he  felt  vio¬ 
lent  pain  in  his  fide,  which  however  he  did  not  complain 
ot  till  afiiftance  probably  came' too  late  ;  and  after  the  molt 
excruciating  fuffe-rings,  for  near  -nine  months,  which  he 
bore  with  uncommon  fortitude  and  patience,  exerting  his 
fecial  difpofition  to  the  la  ft,  even  with  facetious*  pleafantry 
when  free  from  pain,  he  finifhed  his  truly  amiable  life  on 
the  29th  of  September,  1785,  in  the  forty- fourth  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  kindly  attended  by  men  of  the  find  emi¬ 
nence,  whole  lk ill  availed  nothing,  as  his  difeafe  was  of 
fetch  an  unmanageable  nature,  that  all  the  efforts  of  the 
greet teft  j  rofellional  lR.il l  and  judgment  were  unavailing, 
viz.  a  prodigious  difeafed  enlargement  of  the  omentum, 
which  weighed  upwards  of  twelve  pounds  inftead  of  as 
many  ounces.  He  was  interred  in  the  vault  of  St.  Dionis 
Backchurch,  the  parilh  in  which  he  had  redded  ever  lince 
his  firlf  arrival  in  London;  and  an  elegant  Latin  epitaph 
to  his  memory  is  placed  on  the  tomb  of  his  family,  in  the 
church-yard  of  St.  Mary,  Reading. 

BAKER’S  CENTRAL  RULE,  for  the  conftruftion  of 
equations,  is  a  method  of  conftrudting  all  equations,  not 
exceeding  the  fourth  degree,  by  means  of  a  given  parabola 
and  a  circle,  without  any  previous  reduction  of  them, 
or  firft  taking  away  their  fecond  term.  See  Central 
Rule.  ‘ 

BAKER-LEGGED,  ftraddling  with  the  legs  bowing 
outward. 
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Ba\KEU',  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Moldavia,  (ixty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Jalfy. 

BAKE'WELL,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Derby,  fitua- 
ted  near  the  river  Wye.  It  has  a-weeklv  market  on  Fri¬ 
day  is  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Derby,  and  15 1  north 
of  London.  It  Hands  in  what  is  called  the  High  Peak, 
and  in  a  healthy  fituation,  well  ftipplied  with  proviftbns  ; 
coals  are  plentiful,  and  of  a  good  quality.  Here  was  for- 
merlv  a  chalybeate  bath,  58°,  which  has  been  fome  time 
converted  into  a  dwelling-houfe.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
refort  for  anglers,  the  river  Wye  producing  plenty  of  trout, 
grayling,  &c.  'I  he  church  is  elegant,  with  a  lofty  fpire 
of  great  antiquity.  A  Sunday  Ichool  is  efiab l^i Hied  here, 
fupportcd  by  iubfcription.  Near  the  town  are  feveral 
quarries  of  ftone,  as  argillaceous  grit,  pctrolex,  lime-ftone, 
and  rotten-ftone.  The  mines  of  lead  and  zinc  are  nume¬ 
rous  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  very  rich  at  this  time. 
There  is  a  large  manufactory  of  cotton  here,  belonging  to 
Richard  Arkwright,  Efq. 

Near  Bakewell  is  Chatfworth. — Chatfworth-houfe  may 
be  laid  to  have  had  two  or  three  different  founders,  who 
liave  all  improved  upon  one  another  in  the  completion  of 
this  great  defign.  The  houfe  vvas  begun  on  a  much  nar¬ 
rower  plan  than  it  now  takes  up,  by  Sir  William  Caven- 
difit,  of  Cavendilh  in  Suffolk,  who,  by  marriage  with  Eli¬ 
zabeth  Hardwicke,  relift  of  Robert  Barley,  Efq.  became 
intitled  to  a  noble  fortune  in  this  county.  This  lady,  af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  Sir  William,  married  Sir  William  St.  Loe, 
captain  of  the  guard  to  queen  Elizabeth  ;  and,  fourthly, 
George  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewlbury.  Sir  William  died, 
after  Having  done  little  more  titan  building  one  end  of  the 
fabric,  and  laying  out  the  plan  of  the  whole.  But  iiis  lady 
fi.niflied  it  in  the  ynagnificent  manner  in  which  it  appeared 
when  it  was  firft  ranked  among  the  wonders  of  the  Peak. 
One  thing  is  obfervable,  that  the  very  di  fad,  vantages.  of 
fituation  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  place,  and,  by  the 
mod  exquilite  management-,  are  made  Tubfervient  to  the 
builder’s  defign.  On  the  eaft  fide,  not  far  diftant,  rifes  a 
prodigious  high  mountain,  which  is  fo  thick  planted  with 
beautiful  trees,  that  you  only  fee  a  riling  wood  gradually 
afcending-,  as  If  the  trees  crouded  one  above  the  other  to 
admire  the  ftately  pile  before  them.  Upon  the  top  of  this 
mountain  they  dig  mill-hones ;  and  here  begins  a  vaft  ex¬ 
tended  moor,  which,  for  fifteen  or  fixteen  miles  together 
due  north,  has  neither  hedge,  houfe,  nor  tree,  but  a  wafte 
and  howling  wildernefs,_  over  which,  when  grangers  tra¬ 
vel,  it  is  impoffible  to  find  their  way  without  a  guide.  No¬ 
thing  can  be  more  furprifing  of  its  kind  to  a  traveller,  who 
comes  from  the  north,  when,  after  a  tedious  progrefs  thro’ 
fitch  a  difmal  defert,  on  a  fudden  the  guide  brings  him  to 
this  precipice,  where  he  looks  dovvn  from  a  com  fort  le  Is, 
barren,  and,  as  lie  thought,  endlefs,  moor,  into  the  moft 
delightful  valley,  and  lees  a  beautiful  palace,  adorned  with 
•fine  gardens.  If  contraries  illuftrate  each  other,  here  they 
are  feen  in  the  ftrongeft  oppofition.  On  the  plain,  which 
extends  from  the  t.op  of  this  mountain,  is  a  large  body  of 
water,  which  takes  up  near  thirty  acres,  and,  from  the 
afcents  round  it,  receives,  as  into  a  ciffern,  all  the  water 
that  falls  ;•  which,  through  pipes,  fupplies  the  cafcades, 
water- works,  ponds,  and  canals,  in  the  gardens.  Before 
the  weft  front  of  the  houfe,.  which  is  the  mod:  beautiful, 
and  where  the  firft  foundrefs  built  a  very  auguft  portal, 
runs  the  river  Derwent,  which,  though  not  many  miles 
here  from  its  fource,  yet  is  a  rapid  river,  when,  by  liafty 
rains,  or.  the  melting  of  fnows,  the  hills  pour  down  their 
waters  into  its  channel.  Over  this  river  is  a  ftately  ftone 
bridge,  with  an  ancient  tower  upon  it,  and  in  an  ill  and  in 
the  river  an  ancient  fabric  all  of  ftone,  and  built  like  a 
caftle  ;  which  are  the  works  of  the  aforefaid  foundrefs, 
and  fliew  the  greatnels  of  the  original  defign  ;  but  are  all, 
except  the  bridge,  eclipfed,  as  it  were,  by  the  modern 
glories  of  the  edifice.  The  front  to  the  garden  is  a  regu¬ 
lar  piece  of  at chiteflure.  The  frize  under  the  cornice  has 
the  motto  of  the  family  under  it  in  gilt  letters,  fo  large  as 
to-  take  up  the  whole  fron*-,  though  the  words  are  only 
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two,  cavendo  tvtvs  ;  which  is  no  lefs  applicable  to 
the  fituation  of  the  houfe  than  to  the  name  and  creft  of 
'the  family.  The  fafties  of  the  fecond  ftory  are  feventeeu 
feet  high,  of  polilhed  plate-glafs,  each  glafs  two  feet  wide  ; 
and  the  wood-work  double  gilt.  Under  this  front  lie  the 
gardens,  exquifitely  fine;  and,  to  make  a  clear  villa  or 
profpedt  beyond  into  a  flat  country,  towards  Hardwick, 
another  feat  of  the  duke  of  Devonlhire,  the  late  duke  (to 
whom  thofe  things,  which  others  thought  impoffible,  were 
pradlicable)  removed  a  great  mountain  that  flood  in  the 
way,  and  which  interrupted  the  profpeft.  In  the  ufual 
approach  to  this  noble  fabric,  it  prefents  itfelf  thus  :  fir  ft, 
the  river,  which,  in  calm  weather,  glides  gently  by  ;  then 
a  venerable  walk  of  trees,  where  the  famous  Hobbes  ttfed 
often  to  contemplate;  a  noble  piece  of  iron-work  gates. and 
balufters  c-xpofes  the  front  of  the  houfe  and  court,  termi¬ 
nated  at  the  corners  next  the  road  with  two  large  ftone 
pedeftals  of  Attic  work,  curioufly  adorned  with  trophies 
of  war,  and  utenfds  of  all  the  fciences,  ip  bafi'o  relievo. 
This  part  of  the  building  is  Ionic,  the  whole  being  a  fquare 
of  a  Angle  order,  but  every  fide  of  a  different  model :  a 
court  in  the  middle,  with  a  piazza  of  Doric  columns  of 
one  ftone  each,  overlaid  with  prodigious  architraves.  The 
ftone  is  of  an  excellent, fort,  veined  like  marble,  hewn  out 
of  the  neighbouring  quarries,  and  ’tumbled  down  the  ad¬ 
jacent  hill.  In  the  anti-room  to  the  hall  are  flat  ftor.es  of 
fourteen  feet  fquare,  laid  upon'  the  heads  of  four  pillars, 
and  fo  throughout.  In  the  hall-ftairs,  the  landing- fteps 
are  of  the  fame  dimenfions  ;  the  doors,  chimnies,  window- 
cafes,  flairs,  &  c.  all  of  marble;  the  ceilings  and  walls  of 
the  apartments  charged  with  paintings  of  Varrio,  and  other 
famous  hands  ;  the  bath-room  all  of  marble,  curioufly 
wrought.  The  chapel  is  a  fine  place  ;  the  altar-end  and 
floor  marble;  the  feats  and  gallery,  cedar;  the  reft  of 
the  wall  and  ceiling,,  painted.  The  gardens  abound  with 
green-houfes,  fumtner-houfes,  walks,  wilderneffes,  orange¬ 
ries,  with  all  the  proper  furniture  of  flatties,  urns,  greens, 
&c.  with  canals,  bafons,  and  water-works,  of  various 
forms  and  contrivances ;  as  fea-horfes,  drakes,  dolphins, 
and  other  fountains,  that  throw  up  the  Water.  An  artifi¬ 
cial  willow-tree  of  copper  fpouts  dropping  water  from 
every  leaf.  A  wonderful  cafcade,  where  from  a  neat 
houfe  of  ftone,  like  a  temple,  out  of  the  mouths  of  beads, 
pipes,  urns,  &c.  a  whole  river  defeends  the  Hope  of  a  hill 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  over  fteps,  with  a  terrible 
noife,  and  broken  appearance,  till  it  is  loft  under-ground; 
fome  diftance  beyond  this,  are  concealed  water-pipes, 
which,  by  the  guide’s  turning  a  cock,  are  fo  contrived  as 
to  wet  you  pretty  hSndfomely  before  you  are  aware,  and 
this  trick  they  feldom  fail  to  play  off  upon  ftrangers  to 
make  them  remember  Chatfworth  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  a 
lady  once  loft  her  life  by  the  fright  ftie  was  thrown  into 
at  the  water’s  being  let  off  in  the  place  called  the  Temple, 
before  .Ihe  had  got  out  of  it.  Beyond  the  garden,  upon 
the  hills,  is  a  park,  that  over-looked  a  high  and  rocky 
mountain.  Here  are  fome  ftatues,  and  other  antiquities. 
We  Ihould1  never  have  done, .were  we  to  lay  all  that  might 
be  faid  of  this  auguft  palace.  But  two  hiftorical  circum- 
ftances  in  its  honour  muff  not  be  forgotten,  viz.  That  Mary 
queen  of  Scots  was, for  fome  time  in  cuftody  in  this  houfe, 
under  the  care  of  the  celebrated  foundrefs  of  it.  In  me¬ 
mory  of  this  royal  captive,  the  new  lodgings  that  are  built 
inftead  of  the  old  are  ftill  called  the  queen  of  Scots  apart¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Colley  Cibber,  equally  noted  for  his  dramatic 
pieces  and  his  inimitable  adtion  on  the  ftage,  left  upon'the. 
walls  of  the  bowling-green  houfe  a  memorandum  of  his 
having  vifited  this  fuperb  palace  ;  and  humanely  deplored 
the  fate  of  this  unfortunate  queen,  in  a  hand  fome  compli¬ 
ment  upon  the  princely  edifice  in  the  following  iines  ; 
When  Scotland’s  queen,  her  native  realm  expell’d. 

In  ancient  Chatfworth  was  a  captive  held, 

Had  there  the  pile  to  fuch  new  charms  arriv’d, 

Happier  the  captive,  than  the  queen,  had- liv’d. 

What  tears,  in  pity  of  her  fate,  could  rile, 

That  found  the  fugitive  in  paradife  ! 

Of 
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Of  the  modern  improvements  at  Chatfwortli,  vvc  (hall 
only  fay,  that  the  alterations  were  made  by  the  command 
of  the  late  duke  of  Devonfhire,  under  the  diredtiou  of 
Mr.  Brown:  the  whole  of  which  do  no  lei's  honour  to  his 
talle,  who  formed  and  executed  the  plan,  than  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  noble  perfon  who  employed  a  man  fo  well  qua¬ 
lified  for  the  arduous  talk  of  improving  Chatfwortli.  The 
park,  under  this  gentleman’s  direction,  has  been  very  much 
altered  and  modernil'ed,  the  water  greatly  improved,  a  new 
and  elegant  bridge  erected,  trees  removed,  plantations 
made,  and  many  of  the  formalities  annihilated.  The  water¬ 
works  (till  remain;  but,  to  the  man  of  tafte,  thefe  are  con- 
fidered  as  mere  matters  of  curious  expence,  and  the  re¬ 
mains  of  that  fpecies  of  garden  magnificence,  which  has 
long  fince  been  exploded  by  a  happy  attention  to  the  pow¬ 
ers  and  beauties  of  nature. 

Bakewell  (Robert),  the  molt  fuccefsful  experimen¬ 
tal  farmer  and  cattle-breeder  ever  known  in  England,  was 
born  at  Dilhley  in  Leicefterlhire,  in  1726.  Having  re¬ 
marked,  that  domeflic  animals  in  general  produce  others 
poflefling  qualities  nearly  limilar  to  their  own,  he  concei¬ 
ved  he  had  only  to  felePt  from  all  the  moll  valuable  breeds 
fitch  as  promiled  to  return  the  greateft  poffible  emolument 
to  the  breeder,  and  that  he  fitould  then  be  able,  by  care¬ 
ful  attention  to  progreflive  improvements,  to  produce  a 
race  of  (heep,  liorles,  horned  cattle,  or  other  animals, 
p'offeffing  a  maximum  of  advantage.  A  feledtion  on  this 
principle  from  different  parts  of  England,  was  the  origi¬ 
nal  flock  from  which  lie  afterwards  propagated  his  own. 
About  1760,  Mr.  Bakewell  fold  his  flieep  by  private  con¬ 
trail,  at  not  more  than  two  or  three  guineas  each.  Some 
time  afterwards,  he  began  to  let  fome  of  his  rams,  and 
for  a  few’  feafons  received  only  fifteen  (hillings  and  a  guinea 
a-piece  for  them  ;  but,  as  the  fame  of  Iris  breed  extended 
itfelf,  he  advanced  his  prices,  and  by  the  year  1770  was 
enabled  to  let  fome  of  his  rams  for  the  feafon  for  twenty- 
five  guineas.  After  that  time,  the  prices  and  credit  of 
his  flock  progreffively  encreafed  ;  and  at  lad,  fingle  rams 
have  been  let  for  the  feafon  at  the  enormous  price  of  four 
hundred  guineas,  and  upwards.  It  is  a  fail  that  has  no 
other  example,  that  one  ram,  called  the  Two-pounder,  pro¬ 
duced,  in  one  feafon,  the  fum  of  eight  hundred  guineas, 
independent  of  ew  es  of  Mr.  Bakewell’s  own  flock;  which, 
at  the  fame  rate,  would  have  made  a  total,  the  produce  of 
a  (ingle  ram,  of  tw’elve  hundred  guineas.  The  race  of 
Difliley  flieep  are  known  by  the  finenefs  of  their  bones  and 
flefli,  the  lightnefs  of  the  offal,  their  difpolition  to  quiet- 
nefs,  and  confequently  to  mature  and  fatten  with  lei's  food 
than  other  flieep  of  equal  weight  and  value.  Mr.  Bake¬ 
well  improved  his  black  horfes  by  an  attention  to  the  form 
which  is  beft  adapted  to  their  ufe.  His  ftallions  have  been 
let  for  the  feafon  for  one  hundred  guineas,  and  upwards. 
Many  anecdotes  are  related  of  his  humanity  towards  the 
various  orders  of  animals.  He  continually  deprecated  the 
atrocious  barbarities  praftifed  by  the  butchers  and  dro¬ 
vers  ;  (hewing,  by  examples  on  his  own  farm,  the  mod 
pleating  inflances  of  docility  of  the  animals  under  his  care. 
This  extraordinary  man,  more  deferving,  in  our  opinion, 
of  the  civic  wreath,  than  the  warrior  or  the  ftatefinan, 
died  061.  1,  1795,  on  the  fpot  where  he  firft  drew  breath. 

B  A'KING,  f.  The  art  of  preparing  bread,  or  reducing 
meal  of  any  kind,  whether  fimple  or  compound,  into 
bread.  See  the  article  Bread.  The  various  forms  of 
baking  may  be  reduced  into  two,  the  one  for  unleavened, 
the  other  for  leavened,  bread.  For  the  firfl,  the  chief  is 
manchet-baking ;  the  proceis  whereof  is  as  follows:  the 
meal,  ground  and  boulted,  is  put  into  a  trough  ;  and  to 
every  bufliel  are  poured  three  pints  of  warm  ale,  with  barm 
and  fait  to  feafon  it.  This  is  kneaded  well  together;  af¬ 
ter  which,  having  lain  an  hour  to  fwell,  it  is  moulded  in¬ 
to  manchets;  which,  fcorched  in  the  middle,  and  pricked 
up  at  top,  to  give  room  to  rife,  are  baked  in  the  oven  by 
a  gentle  fire.  For  the  fecond,  fometimes  called  cheat- 
bread  baking ,  it  is  thus:  fome  leaven  (faved  from  a  for¬ 
mer  batch)  filled  with  fait,  laid  up  to  four,  and  at  length 
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diffblved  in  water,  is  drained  through  a  doth  into  a  hole 
made  in  the  middle  of  the  heap  of  meal  in  the  trough  ; 
then  it  is  worked  with  fome  of  the  flour  into  a  moderate 
confidence  :  this  is  covered  up  with  meal,  where  it  lies 
all  night ;  and  in  the  morning  the  whole  heap  is  flirred 
up,  and  mixed  with  a  little  warm  water,  barm,  and  fait, 
by  which  it  is  feafoned,  fattened,  and  brought  to  an  even 
leaven  ;  it  is  then  kneaded,  moulded,  and  baked,  as  before. 

To  raije  a  bufktl  of  flour  with  a  tea- [pouiiful  of  yeajl. — 
Suppofe  you  want  to  bake  a  bufhel  of  flour,  and  have  but 
one  tea-fpoonful  of  barm.  Put  your  flour  into  the  knead¬ 
ing-trough;  then  take  about,  three  quarters  of  a  pint  of 
warm  water,  and  the  tea-fpoonful  of  barm,  and  put  it  into 
the  water,  with  a  little  Liffeon  fugar  ;  llir  it  until  it  is 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  water:  then  make  a  hole  in 
the  middle  of  the  flour  large  enough  to  contain  two  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  ;  pour  in  your  fmall  quantity;  then  take  a 
flick  about  two  feet  long,  and  llir  in  fome  of  the  flour, 
until  it  is  as  thick  as  batter  for  a  pudding  ;  then  drew 
fome  of  the  dry  flour  over  it,  and  leave  it  for  about  an 
hour:  then  take  a  quart  of  warm  water  more,  and  pour 
in;  for  in  one  hour  it  will  be  raifed  fo,  that  it  will  break 
through  the  dry  flour  which  you  (book  over  it.  When 
you  have  poured  in  tiie  quart  of  warm  water,  flir  in  fome 
more  flour,  until  It  is  as  thick  as  before  ;  then  (hake  fome 
more  dry  flour  over  it,  and  leave  it  for  two  hours  more, 
and  then  you  will  find  it  rife  and  break  through  the  dry 
flour  again  ;  then  you  may  add  three  quarts  or  a  gallon  of 
water  more,  and  flir  in  the  flour  and  make  it  as  thick  as 
at  firfl,  and  cover  it  with  dry  flour  again  ;  in  abouc  three 
hours  after  mix  up  your  dough,  and  cover  it  up  warm; 
and  in  four  or  five  hours  more  put  it  into  tire  oven,  and 
you  will  have  as  good  and  light  bread  as  though  you  had 
put  a  pint  of  barm.  It  does  not  take  above  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  more  than  tire  itfual  way  of  baking,  for  there  is 
no  time  lofl  but  merely  that  of  adding  the  water.  The 
author  of  this  method  obferves,  that  the  reafon  why  peo¬ 
ple  make  heavy  bread  is,  not  becaufe  they  have  not  barm 
enough,  but  becaufe  they  do  not  know  that  barm  is  the 
fame  to  flour  as  fire  is  to  fuel ;  that,  as  a  fpark  of  fire  will 
kindle  a  large  body  by  only  blowing  of  it  up,  fo  will  a  thim- 
ble-fuil  of  barm,  by  adding  warm  v/ater,  raife  or  fpunge 
any  body  of  flour  ;  for  warm  water  gives  frefli  life  to  that 
which  is  before  at  work  :  fo  that  the  reafon  of  making  bread 
heavy  is,  becaufe  the  body  fpunged  is  not  large  enough, 
but  was  made  up  and  put  into  the  oven  before  it  was  ripe. 

BA  KOLA  RZ',  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Troki,  forty-four  miles  north-weft  of  Grodno. 

BAKON',  a  large  foreft  of  Hungary,  near  Vefprin, 
where  Andrew,  king  of  Hungary,  in  a  battle  againft  his 
brother,  was  forfaken  by  his  followers,  thrown  down  and 
trodden  to  death  by  his  enemies. 

BAKOU',  or  Baku.  See  Bachu. 

B  AKSAISK  AI'A,  a  fortrefs  of  Ruffian  Tartary,  in  the 
government  of  Caucaftis,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Ural, 
thirty-two  miles  nortli  of  Gurieu. 

B  A'LA,  a  town  of  North  Wales,  in  the  county  of  Me¬ 
rioneth,  fituated  near  a  lake  or  pool  called  Pemble  Meer,  or 
Pool  of  Bala,  and  by  the  natives  Lhin  Tegid.  It  is  a  town 
of  good  trade  for  (lockings,  flannels,  and  corn,  with  a 
weekly  market  on  Saturdays.  The  affizes  are  held  here 
and  at  Dolgelly  alternately.  It  is  a  place  of  great  anti¬ 
quity,  as  appears  from  the  remains  of  three  Roman  camps 
which  feem  to  have  been  ufed  as  exploratory  llations  be¬ 
fore  the  Ordovices  were  totally  fubdued.  It  is  endowed 
with  many  valuable  privileges;  but  there  are  no  public 
flru 61  tires  that  merit  particular  defeription.  It  is  an  an¬ 
cient  borough  by  preicription,  and  has  been  many  years 
incorporated,  the  government  being  veiled  in, two  bailiffs 
and  a  common-council.  Here  is  a  fchool  which  is  endowed 
for  teaching  and  clothing  thirty  boys.  The  bifliops  of  St. 
Afaph  and  Bangor,  for  the  time  being,  are  the  truftees. 
There  is  a  feat  called  Glanayn  near  the  fide  of  the  Pool ; 
and  another  called  Caer  Gai,  about  a  mile  higher,  botli  in 
the  parilh  of  Llatjiwllyn,  belonging  to  Sir  W.  W.  Wynne. 

Rhiwlas, 
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Rhiwlas,  the  feat  of  Richard  Tav.  Prie,  Efq.  Rhivvaidoy, 
tiie  feat  ofWilliam  Doulben,  Efq.  Bala  is  twenty-fix  miles 
north-weft  of  Welfh-Pool,  thirty-five  fouth  of  Holywell, 
and  195  north-weft  of  London. 

B.VLAAM,  [OJfba  of  *b3  without,  and  dj?  people,  or 
j?b3  the  (wallowing  up  or  deftruftion,  and  DJ?  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  Heb.  j  A  prophet  of  the  city  of  Pethor  upon  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Numbers,  chap.  xxii. 
ft  is  a  queftion  much  debated  among  divines,  whether 
Balaam  was  a  prophet  of  God  or  not.  The  jews  are  of 
opinion,  that  he  was  a  profefted  aftrologer,  who,  obferving 
when  men  were  under  a  bad  afpeft  of  the  ftars,  pronoun¬ 
ced  a  curfe  upon  them  ;  which,  fometimes  coming  to  pafs, 
gained  him  great  reputation  in  his  way.  Several  of  the 
ancient  fathers  fuppofe  him  to  be  no  more  than  a  common 
loot h layer,  who  undertook  to  tell  future  events,  and  dif- 
cover  leCrets,  by  no  very  iuftifiable  means.  Origen  will 
have  it,  that  he  was  no  prophet,  but  only  one  ot  Satan’3 
forcerers,  and  that  of  him  he  went  to  inquire;  but  that 
God  was  pleafed  to  prevent  him,  and  put  what  anfwers 
fie  pleafed  into  his  mouth.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however, 
that  the  feripture  exprefsly  calls  him  a  prophet,  Pet.  ii.  5. 
and  therefore  fome  later  writers  have  imagined  that  he  had 
once  been  a  good  man  and  true  prophet,  till  loving  the 
wages  of  iniquity,  and  proftitutipig  the  honour  of  his  office 
to  covetoufnefs,  he  apo'ftatized  from  God,  and,  betaking 
Mmfelf  to-  idolatrous  practices,  felt  under  the  delufion  of 
evil  fpirits,  of  whom  he  learnt  all  his  magical  enchant¬ 
ments,  though  at  this  juncture,  when  the  prefefvation  of 
his  people  were  concerned,  it  might  be  confident  with  the 
divine  wifdom  to  vouchfafe  his  revelations.  As  to  what 
pafted  between  Balaam  and  his  afs,  when  that  animal  was 
miraculoufly  enabled  to  fpeak,  commentators  are  much 
divided,  whether  it  really  and  literally  happened  as  Mofes 
relates  it,  or  whether  it  be  an  allegory  only,  or  the  mere 
imagination  or  vi-fion  of  Balaam.  This  indeed  is  fo  won¬ 
derful  an  inftance,.  that  feveral  of  the  Jewith  doctors,  who 
upon  other  occalions  are  fond  enough  of  miracles,  will  not 
believe  this.  Philo,  in  his  Life  oT Mofes,  paftes  it  over 
jn  filence;  and'  Maimonides  contends,  that  it-  happened  to 
Balaam  in  a  prophetic  vifion  only.  But  St.  Peter,  ii.  16. 
ipeaks  of  this  faCbas  literaf  and  certain,  and  fo  all  inter¬ 
preters  explain  it.  St.  Auftin,  who  nnderftands  it  exaftly 
according  to  the  letter,  finds  nothing  in  the  whole  account 
more  furprifing  than  the  ftupidity  of  Balaam,  who  heard 
his  afs  fpeak,.  yet  (hewed  no  furprife,  but  anfwered  as  if 
he  talked  with  a  reafonabls  perfon.  He  is  of  opinion,  that 
this  diviner  was  accuftorr.ed  to  prodigies  like  this,  or  that 
he  was  ftrangely  blinded  by  his  avarice,  not  to  be  flopped 
by  an  event  of  fo  extraordinary  a  nature.  Le  Clerc  thinks, 
that  Balaam  might  have  imbibed  the  doftrine  of  tranfmi-- 
gration,  which  was  certainly  very  common  in  the  eaft;  and 
from  thence  he  might  be  the  lefs  aftonifhed  at  hearing  a 
brute  fpeak.  And  Dr.  Patrick  thinks  that  Balaam  was 
in  fuch  a  rage  at  the  fuppofed  perverfenefs  of  his  bead 
cradling  his  foot,  that  he  could  then  think  of  nothing 
elfe  ;  though  the  concifenefs  of  Mofesrs  relation,  who 
mu  ft  be  prefumed  to  have  omitted  many  circumftances, 
■which  if  rightly  known  would  difpel  all  the  difficulties  in 
this  tranfaftion,  does  certainly  furnifti  us  w  ith  a  better  and 
more  fatisfaftory  anl'weix  St.  Auftin  is  of  opinion,  that 
God  had  not  given  the  afs  a  reafonable  foul ;  but  permit¬ 
ted  it  to  pronounce  certain  words,  in  order  to  reprove  the 
prophet’s  covetoufnefs.  Gregory  of  Nylia  feems  to  think 
that  the  afs  did  not  utter  any- word  articulately  or  diftinft- 
ly  ;  but  that,  having  brayed  as  ufual,  the  diviner,  whole 
practice  it  had  been  to  draw  prefages  from  the  cries  of 
beads  and  linging  of  birds,. comprehended  eafily  the  afis's 
meaning  by  its  noife ;  Mofes  defigning  to  ridicule  this 
iuperftitious  art  of  augurers  and  foothfayers,  as-if  the  afs 
really  (poke  in  words  articulate.  We  muft  own,  fays  Cal- 
met,  that  this  is  a  miraculous  fa  ft,  related  by  an  infpired 
writer,  whofe  authority  we  are  not  allowed  to  call  in 
queftion  in  the  lead  particular  :  but  we  ftrould  ftudy  f'uch 
ways  of  explaining  it  as  are  mod  conformable  to  reafon, 
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and  mod  proper  to  folve  the  difficulties  of  it,  without  at= 
tacking  t lie  truth  of  divine  revelation. 

BA'LABA,  one  of  the  fmaller  Philippine  illands. 

BALACH’NA,  a  town  of  Ruftia,  in  the  province  of 
Niz.egorod,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Volga,  rzo  miles  E.S.E-. 
of  Peterlburg.  Lat.  56.30.  N.  Ion.  61.  15,  E.  Ferro. 

BA'LAD,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  country  of  Diarbekir, 
twenty  miles  north-weft  of  Moful. 

BA'LADAN,  the  feripture  name  for  a  king  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  (Ifaiah  xxxix.  1.  2  Kings  xx.  iz\)  called  by  profane 
authors  Bclefus  or  Belefrs ,  Nabonajjar  or  Nanybrus.  Baladan' 
at  firft  was  no  more  than  governor  of  Babylon  ;  but  en¬ 
tering  into  a  confederacy  with  Arbaces  governor  of  Me¬ 
dia,  and  rebelling  againft  Sardanapalus  king  of  Alfyria,' 
thefe  two  generals  marched  againft  him  with  an  army  of 
400,000  men,  and  w'ere  beaten  in  three  different  battles. 
But  the  Baftrians  deferting  the  king,  and  coming  over  to-' 
Baladan  and  Arbaces,  the  rebels  attacked  him  in  the 
night,  and  made  themfelves  mafters  of  his  camp.  After 
this  misfortune,  Sardanapalus  retreated  to- Nineveh,  and 
left  the  command  of  his  army  to  his  brother-in-law  Sala- 
menes.  The  confpiratcrs  attacked  Sa-lamenes  and  defeat¬ 
ed  him  in  two  battles  ;  after  which  they  laid  ftege  to  Ni- - 
neveh.  Sardanapalus  fuftained  the  (lege  for  three  years ; 
but  the  Tigris,  in  the  third  year,  oveiilow-ing  its  banks, 
beat  down  twenty  furlongs  of  the  walls  ;  whereupon  the 
eonfpirators  entered  the  city  and  took  poflelTion  of  it,  .after 
Sardanapalus  had  burnt  himfelf  and  his  mod  valuable  ef¬ 
fects  upon  a  funeral  pile,  erefted  for  that  purpofe  in  his 
palace.  Baladan  was  acknowledged  king  of  Babylon,  as 
Arbaces  was  of  Media.  Berodach-baladan,  who  lent 
ambaffadors  to  Hezekiah,  (i-Kingsxx.)  was  the  fon  of 
Baladan. 

BALCE'NA,yi  [SaXauss,  from  to  caff,  from  its 

power  in  calting  up  water.  Kid.  Becman  thinks  it  comes 
from  jfi-3  to  devour,  from  its  voracity.]  The  Whale. 
In  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  mammalia  clafs,  belonging  to 
the  order  of  ccte.  The  characters  of  this  genus  are  thele : 
the  balsena,  in  place  of  teeth,  has  a  horny  plate  on  the 
upper  jaw,  and  a  double  fiftula  or  pipe  for  throwing  out 
water.  The  fpecies  are  five,  viz.  the  myfticetus,  the  phy- 
falus  or  fin-fifh,  the  pike-headed,  the  round-lipped,  and 
the  mufculus ;  all  which  differ  from  each  other  in  (izfc 
and  figure. 

The  myfticetus,  or  common  whale;  which  has  manv. 
turnings  and  windings  in  its  noltrils,  and  has  no  fin  on  the 
back.  This  is  the  larged  of  all  animals;  it  is  even  at 
prefent  fometimes  found  in  the  northern  fcas  ninety  feet 
in  length  ;  but  formerly  they  were  taken  of  a  much  greater 
fize,  w  hen  the  captures  were  lefs  frequent,  and  t he  filh 
had  time  to  grow.  Such  is  their  bulk  within  the  arftlb 
circle;  but  in  thofe  of  the  torrid  zone,  where  they  are 
umnolefted,  whales  are  ftill  feen  160  feet  long.  The  head 
is  verv  much  diiproportioned  to  the  body,  being  one-third 
the  fize  of  the  firh  :  the  under  lip  is  much  broader  than 
the  upper.  The  tongue  13  compofed  of  a  foft  fpongy  fat, 
capable  of  yielding  five  or  fix  barrels- of  oil.  The  gullet 
is  very  (mall  for  fo  vaft  a  filh,  not  exceeding  four  inches 
in  width.  In  the  middle  of  the  head  are  two  orifices, 
through  which  it  (pouts  water  to  a  vaft  height,  and  with 
a  great  noife,  efpecially  when  difturbed  or  wounded.  The 
eyes  are  not  larger  than  thofe  of  an  ox,  and  when  the  cry- 
(talline  humour  is  dried,  it  does  not  appear  larger  than  a 
pea.  They  are  placed  towards  the  back  of  the  head,  being 
the  moft  convenient  fituation  for  enabling  them  to  fee 
both  before  and  behind-;  as  aifo  to  fee  over  them,  where 
their  food  is  principally  found.  Thev-are  guarded  by  eye- 
lids  and  eye-lafhes,  as  in  quadrupeds  ;  and  they  Teem  to  be 
very  quick-lighted.  Nor  is  their  lenfc-  of  hearing  in  iefs 
perfection:  for  they  are  warned  at  great-  difta-nces  of  any 
danger  preparing  againft;  them,  it  would  Teem  as  if  na  ¬ 
ture  had  delignediy  given  then',  thefe  advantages,  as  they 
multiply  little,  in  order  to  continue  their  kind,  it  is  true, 
indeed,  that  the  external  organ  of  hearing  is  not  percep  . 
tiWe,  tbs  this  might  Only  enibar-rafs  them  in  their  natural 
~.7j  element;. 
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element ;  but,  v\  hen  the  thin  fcart-fkin  is -removed,  a  black 
fpot  is  difcovered  behind  the  eye,  and  under  that  is  the 
.auditory  canal,  that  leads  to  a a-egular  apparatus  for  hear¬ 
ing.  in  fhort,  the  animal  hears  the  (mailed  founds  at 
very  great  dilfances,  and  at  all  times,  except  when  it  is 
(pouting  water;  which  is  the  time  that  the  fifliers  ap¬ 
proach  to  ftrike  it.  What  is  called  whalebone,  adheres  to 
the  upper  jaw  ;  and  is  formed  of  thin  parallel  laminae, 
.fome  of  the  longeii  four  yards  in  length  ;  of  thefe  there 
axe  commonly  330  on  each  fide,  but  in  very  eld  fidi  more; 
-about  500  of  them  are  of  a  length  fit  for  ufe,  the  others 
■being  too  fhort.  They  are  furrounded  with  ftrong  hair, 
not  only  that  they  may  not  hurt  the  tongue,  but  as  drain¬ 
ers  to  prevent  the  return  of  their  food  when  they  dif- 
charge  the  water  out  of  their  mouths.  The  real  bones  of 
the  whale  are  hard,  porous,  and  full  of  marrow.  Two 
large,  bones  fuftain  the  upper  lip,  lying  againd  each  other 
in  the  diape  of  an  half-moon.  The  tail  is  broad  and  femi- 
lunar;  and,  when  the  fifh  lies  on  one  fide,  its  blow  is  tre¬ 
mendous.  The  tail  alone  it  makes  ufe  of  to  advance  it¬ 
felf  forward  in  the  water  ;  and  it  is  furprifing  to  fee  with 
what  force  and  celerity  its  enormous  bulk  cuts  through 
the  ocean.  The  fins  are  only  made  ufe  of  for  turning  in 
the  water,  and  giving  a  direction  to  the  velocity  imprelfed 
by  the  tail.  The  female  alfo  makes  ufe  of  them,  when 
.pur fued,  to  bear  od'  her  young,  clapping  them  on  her 
l)ack,  and  fupporting  them  by  the  fins  on  each  fide  from 
falling.  The  whale  varies  in  colour ;  the  back  of  fome 
being  red,  the  belly  generally  white.  Others  are  black, 
fome  mottled,  others  quite  white;  according  to  the  obfer- 
vation  of  Martin,  who  fays,  that  their  colours  in  the  water 
are  extremely  beautiful,  and  that  their  fkin  is  very  fmooth 
and  flippery.  The  outward  or  fcarf-fkin  of  the  whale  is 
no  thicker  than  parchment ;  but,  this  removed,  the  real 
.fkin  appears,  of  about  an  inch  thick,  and  covering  the  fat 
or  blubber  that  lies  beneath  ;  this  is  from  eight  to  twelve 
inches  in  thicknefs;  and  is,  when  the  fifii  is  in  health,  of 
a  beautiful  yellow.  The  muffles  lie  beneath  ;  and  thefe, 
Tike  the  flelh  of  quadrupeds,  are  very  red  and  tough.  The 
-penis  is  eight  feet  in  length,  inclofed  in  a  ftrong- (heath. 
The  teats  in  the  female  are  placed  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  belly.  In  copulation,  the  female  joins  with  the  male, 
as  is  alferted,  more  humane,  and  once  in  two  years  feels  the 
accedes  of  defire.  Their  fidelity  to  each  other  exceeds 
whatever  we  are  told  of,  even  the  condancy  of  birds.  An- 
derfon,  a  celebrated  whale-fifher,  informs  11s,  that  having 
(iruck  one  of  two  whales,  a  male  and  a  female,  that  were 
in  company  together,  the  wounded  bfli  made  a  long  and 
terrible  reddance  :  it  druck  down  a  boat  with  three  men 
in  it  with  a  (ingle  blow  of  its  tail,  by  which  all  went  to 
the  bottom.  The  other  dill  attended  its  companion,  and 
lent  it  every  adidance  ;  till,  at  lad,  the  dlh  that  w'as  druck 
funk  under  the  number  of  its  wounds  ;  while  its  faithful 
adociate,  difdaining  to  furvive  the  lofs,  with  great  bel-' 
lowing,  dretched  itfelf  upon  the  dead  d(h,  and  (hared  his 
fate.  The  whale  goes  with  young  nine  or  ten  months, 
and  is  then  fatter  than  ufual,  particularly  when  near  the 
time  of  bringing  forth.  It  is  laid  that  the  embryo,  when 
fird  perceptible.,  is  about  feventeen  inches  long,  and  white; 
but  the  cub,  when  excluded,  is  black,  and  about  ten  feet 
long.  She  generally  produces  one  young  one,  and  never 
.more  than  two.  When  (he  fuckles  her  young,  (he  throws 
herfelf  on  one  fide  on  the  furface  of  the  fea,  and  the  young 
one  attaches  itfelf  to  the  teat.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
tendernefs  of  the  female  for  her  offspring  ;  (he  carries  it 
with  her  wherever  (he  goes,  and,  when  purfued,  keeps  it 
fupported  betw'een  her  fins.  Even  when  wounded,  die 
(till  clafps  her  young  one;  and,  when  die  plunges  to  avoid 
danger,  takes  it  to  the  bottom  ;  but  rifes  fooner  tiian  ufual, 
to  give  it  breath  again.  The  young  ones  continue  at  the 
ibread  for  a  year;  during  which  time  they  are  called  by 
the  failors Jhort-heads.  They  are  then  extremely  fat,  and 
yield  above  fifty  barrels  of  blubber.  The  mother  at  the 
lame  time  is  equally  lean  and  emaciated.  At  the  age  of 
tw  o  years  they  are  calledyfo/zT,  as  they  do  not  thrive  much 


immediately  after  quitting  the  bread ;  they  then  yield 
fcarcely  above  twenty  or  twenty-four  barrels  erf  blubber  - 
from  that  time  forward  they  are  called  Mu-fi/h,  and  then- 
age  is  wholly  unknown.  ; 

Every  fpecies  of  whale  propagates  only  with  thole  of 
its  own  Jtind,  and  does  not  mingle  at  all  with  the  red: 
however,  they  are  generally  feen  in  fiioals,  of  different 
kinds  together,  and  make  their  migrations  in  large  compa¬ 
nies  from  one  ocean  to  another.  They  are  gregarious  ani¬ 
mals;  which  implies  their  want  of  mutual  defence  againd 
the  invafions  of  fmaller,  but  more  powerful,  fifites.  It 
feems  afionifiiing,  therefore,  how  a  dioal  of  thefe  enormous 
animals  find  fubfidence  together,  when  it  would  feem  that 
the  fupplying  even  one  with  food  would  require  greater 
plenty  than  the  ocean  could  furnifh'.  To  increale  our 
wonder,  we  not  only  fee  them  herding  together,  but  ufu- 
ally  find  them  fatter  than  any  other  animals  of  whatfoever 
element.  We  likevvife  know  that  they  cannot  (wallow 
large  fidies,  as  their  throat  is  fo  narrow,  that  an  animal 
larger  than  a  herring  could  not  enter.  How  then  do  they 
In b fid  and  grow  fo  fat  ?  A  certain  fort  of  (mall  fnail,  or 
(as  Linnaeus  fays)  the  medufa,  or  fea-blubber,  is  fufiicient 
for  this  lupply.  Content  with  this  fimple  food,  it  pur- 
fues  no  other  animal,  leads  an  inodenfive  life  in  its  ele¬ 
ment,  and  is  hannlefs  in  proportion  to  its  ftrens:th  to 
do  mifehief.  V  0 

As  the  whale  is  an  inodenfive  animal,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  it  has  many  enemies,  willing  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  its  difpolition  and  inaptitude  for  combat.  There 
is  a  fmall  animal,  of  the  fliell-fidi  kind,  called  the  whale, 
loufe,  that  dicks  to  its  body,  as  we  fee  fiiells  dicking  to 
the  bottom  of  a  foul  (hip.  This  infinuates  itfelf  chiefly 
under  the  fins;  and,  whatever  ed'orts  the  great  animal 
makes,  it  dill  keeps  its  hold,  and  lives  upon  the  fat.  But 
the  fword-fidi  is  the  whale’s  mod  formidable  enemy.  “  At 
the  fight  of  this  little  animal,”  fays  Anderfon,  “the  whale 
feems  agitated  in  an  extraordinary  manner;  leaping  from 
the  water  as  if  with  adright  :  wherever  it  appears,  the 
whale  perceives  it  at  a  didance,  and  dies  from  it  in  the 
oppolite  direClion.  I  have  been  myfelf,”  continues  he, 
“  a  fpeflator  of  their  terrible  encounter.  The  whale  has 
no  infirument  of  defence  except  the  tail;  with  that  it  en¬ 
deavours  to  firike  the  enemy;  and  a  fingle  blow  taking 
place  would  effectually  dedroy  its  adverdiry  :  but  th| 
fword-fi(h  is  as  aClive  as  the  other  is  drong,  and  eafily' 
avoids  the  firoke;  then,  bounding  into  the  air,  it  falls  up¬ 
on  its  great  fubjacent  enemy,  and  endeavours  not  to  pierce 
it  with  its  pointed  beak,  but  to  cut  it  with  its  toothed 
edges.  The  fea  all  about  it  is  feen  dyed  with  blood,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  wounds  of  the  whale  ;  while  the  enor¬ 
mous  animal  vainly  endeavours  to  reach  its  invader,  and 
drikes  with  its  tail  againd  the  furface  of  the  water,  ma¬ 
king  a  report  at  each  blow  louder  than  the  noife  of  a  can¬ 
non.”  In  calm  weather,  the  filhermen  lie  upon  their  oars 
as  fpeclators  of  this  combat,  until  they  perceive  the  whale 
at  the  lad:  gafp  :  then  they  row  towards  him  ;  and,  his  ene¬ 
my  retiring  at  their  approach,  they  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the 
viftory.  This  account,  however,  is  different  in  feveral  re- 
fpeCts  from  that  commonly  given  by  feamen ;  who  report, 
that  a  dlh  called  the  thrcjhcr  (a  fpecies  of  Squalus)  is 
in  league  with  the  fword-fi(h  ;  and  that  the  former  keeps 
on  the  back  of  the  whale,  while  the  latter  wounds  it  under¬ 
neath  in  the  belly,  which  occafions  him  to  rife  to  the  furface 
of  the  water,  and  to  give  the  threflier  an  opportunity  of  af- 
fifting  in  the  combat.  This  he  does  by  throwing  himfelf 
into  an  ereft  pofture  ;  and,  like  a  boy  tumbling  neck  over 
heels,  falls  down  with  adonilhing  force  on  the  back  of  his 
prey  :  and  thus  they  go  on  till  the  poor  whale  is  defiroyed. 
The  grampus,  and  other  large  fidies  of  the  cetaceous  or¬ 
der,  are  attacked  and  defiroyed  in  a  fimilar  manner.  Tin; 
whale  has  another  defperate  enemy,  a  kind  of  (hark,  in 
fize  from  one  to  three  fathoms;  fo  voracious,  that  it  tears 
large  pieces  of  flefii  from  the  whale,  as  if  they  had  been 
dug  with  (hovels. 

To  view  thele  animals  in  a  commercial  light,  we  mud 

obferve. 
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obferve,  that  the  Englifh  were  late  before  they  engaged 
in  the  whale-fifliery  :  it  appears  that,  in  the  year  1575,  we 
■were  totally  ignorant  of  that  trade,  being  obliged  to  lend 
to  “  Bilkaie  for  men  (kilfu-1  in  the  catching  of  the  whale, 
and  ordering  of  the  oil,  and  one  cooper  Ikilful  to  let  up 
the  (laved  calk.”  This  feems  very  ftrange;  for,  by  the 
account  Oclher  gives  to  king  Alfred  of  his  travels,  near 
700  years  before  that  period,  he  made  that  monarch  ac- 
quaintedwith  the  Norwegian  pradfice  of  the  w hale-fifhery ; 
but  it  feems  all  memory  of  that  advantageous  employ,  as 
well  as  of  O  filler,  and  all  his  important  dilcoveries  in  the 
north,  were  loft  for  near  feven  centuries.  It  was  carried 
on  by  the  Bifcayeners  long  before  we  attempted  the  trade ; 
and  t hat  for  the  fake  not  only  of  the  oil,  but  alfo  of  the 
whalebone,  which  they  feem  to  have  long  dealt  in.  The 
earlieft  notice  we  find  of  that  article  in  our  trade  is  by 
Hackluyt,  who  fays  it  was  brought  from  the  Bay  of  St. 
Lawrence  by  an  Englifh  fiiip  that  went  there  “for  the 
barbes  and  fynnes  of  whales  and  train-oil,  A.  D.  1594,  and 
who  found  there  700  or  800  whale-fynnes,  part  of  the  car¬ 
go  of  two  great  Bilkaine  fhips,  that  had  been  wrecked 
there  three  years  before.”  Previous  to  that,  the  ladies  (lays 
mud  have  been  made  of  fplit  cane,  or  fome  tough  wood, 
as  Mr.  Anderfon  obferves  in  his  Diflionary  of  Commerce  j 
it  being  certain  that  the  whale-fifliery  was  carried  on,  for 
the  fake  of  the  oil,  long  before  the  difeovery  of  the  ufo 
of  whale-bone. 

The  great  refort  of  thefe. animals  was-  found  to  be  on 
the  inhofpitable  fliores  of  Spitzbergen,  and  the  European 
fhips  made  that  place  their  principal  filhery,  and  for  num¬ 
bers  of  years  were  very  fuccefsful :  the  Englifh  commen¬ 
ced  that  bulinefs  about  the  year  1598,  and  the  town  of 
I  lull  had  the  honour  of  firft  attempting  that  profitable 
branch  of  trade.  At  prefent  it  feems  to  be  on  the  decline, 
the  quantity  of  fifti  being  greatly  reduced  by  the  conliant 
capture  for  fueh  a  vaft  length  of  time:  fome  recent  ac¬ 
counts  inform  us,  that  the  fi fliers,  from  a  defeft  of  whales, 
apply  themfelves  to  feal-fiftiery,  from  which  animals  they 
extrafl  an  oil.  This  we  fear  will  not  be  of  very  long  con¬ 
tinuance;  for  thefe  Ihy  and  timid  creatures  will  foon  be 
induced  to  quit  thofe  fliores  by  being  perpetually  harrafled, 
as  the  walrus  hath  in  a  great  meafure  already  done.  We 
are  alfo  told,  that  the  poor  natives  of  Greenland  begin 
even  now  to  fuffer  from  the  decreafe  of  the  feal  in  their 
Teas,  it  being  their  principal  fubfiftence  ;  fo  that,  fhould  it 
totally  defert  the  coaft,  the  whole  nation  would  be  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  periftiing  through  want.  In  ancient  times  the  whale 
feems  never  to  have  been  taken  on  our  coafts,  but  when  it 
was  accidentally  flung  alhore  by  fome  violent  (form  or  tem- 
peft :  it  was  then  deemed  a  royal  fill),  and  the  king  and 
queen  divided  the  fpoil ;  the  king  aflerting  his  right  to  the 
head,  her  majefty  to  the  tail,  f  or  the  manner  of  taking 
whales,  fee  the  article  Fishery. 

The  phyfaius,  or  fin-filh,  is  diftingnifhed  from  the  com¬ 
mon  whale  by  a  fin  on  the  back,  placed  very  low  and  near 
the  tail .  The  length  is  equal  to  that  of  the  common  kind, 
but  much  more  /lender.  It  is  furniftied  with  whalebone  in 
the  upper  jaw,,  mixed  with  hairs,  but.fliort  and  knotty, 
and  of  little  value.  The  blubber  alfo  on  the  body  of  this 
kind  is  very  inconfiderable.  Thefe  circumftanccs,  added 
to  its  extreme  fiercenefs  and  agility,  which  renders  the 
capture  verv  dangerous,  caufe  the  fifhers  to  negleft  it.  The 
natives  of  Greenland,  however,  hold  it  in  great  efteem,  as 
it  affords  a  quantity  of  flefh  which  to  their  palate  is  very 
agreeable.  The  lips  are  brown,  and  like  a  twifted  rope  : 
the  fpout-hole  is  as  it  were  fplit  in  the  top  of  its  head, 
through  which  it  blows  water  with  much  more  violence, 
and  to  a  greater  height,  than  the  common  whale.  T  he 
fifhers  are  not  very  fond  of  feeing  it,  for  on  its  appearance 
the  others  retire  out  of  thofe  feas.  Some  writers  conjec¬ 
ture  this  fpecies  to  have  been  the  (pva-xh&,  and phyfeter,  or 
blowing-whale,  of  Oppian,  Lilian,  and  Pliny :  but,  lince 
thofe  writers  have  not  left  the  leaf!  defeription  of  it,  it  is 
impoflible  to  judge  which  kind  they  meant ;  for,  inrefpeft 
•to  the  faculty  of  fpouting  out  water  or  blowing,  it  is  com- 
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mon  to  all  the  whale  kind.  The  phyfaius  inhabits  the 
European  and  American  oceans:  it  feeds  upon  herrings 
and  other  final l  fifh. 

The  hoops,  or  pike- headed  whale,  has  a  double  pipe  in 
its  fnout,  three  fins  like  the  former,  and  a  hard  horny  ridge 
on  its  back.  The  belly  is  full  of  longitudinal  folds  or  ru¬ 
gae.  It  frequents  the  northern  ocean.  The  length  of  one 
taken  on  the  coaft  of  Scotland,  as  remarked  by  Sir  Robert 
Sibbald,  was  forty-fix  feet,  and  its  greateft  circumference 
twenty.  This  fpecies  takes  its  name  from  the  Ihape  of  its 
note,  which  is  narrower  and  (harper-pointed  than  that  of 
other  whales. 

The  mufculus  has  a  double  pipe  in  its  front,  and  three 
fins  ;  the  under  jaw  is  much  wider  than  the  upper  one.  It 
frequents  the  Scot ti fh  coafts,  and  feeds  upon  herrings. 
Linnaeus  makes  the  Narwhal,  Physeter,  and  Del- 
phi\us,  which  are  ranked  among  the  whales  by  lome  wri¬ 
ters,  three  diftincl  genera.  See  thofe  articles. 

BALA.G  AN'S  KOI,  a  town  of  Siberia,  on  the  Angara, 
thirty  milgs  north- north- weft  of  Irkutfk.  Lat.  53.45.N. 
Ion.  121.  o.  -E.  Ferro. 

BALAGAT',  a  province  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and 
the  largeft  of  the  three  that  compofe  the  kingdom  of  Dec- 
can.  It  has  Kandifh  and  Barar  to  the  north,  Tillinga  to 
the  eaft,  Baglana  with  part  of  Guzcrat  to  the  weft,  arid 
Vifiapour  to  the  fouth.  It  is  a  fruitful  and  plealant  coun¬ 
try,  abounding  with  cotton  and  fugar.  Its  prefent  capital 
is  Aurengabad,  but  formerly  was  Dowlet  Abad;  and 
from  the  latter  the  whole  province  is  fometimes  called 
Dowlet  Abad. 

Balagat  Mountains,  a  chain  of  mountains  which 
divides  the  coaft  of  Malabar  from  that  of  Coromandel, 
running  almoft  the  whole  length  of  the  peninfula  on  this 
fide  the  Ganges.  Some  parts  of  them  are  covered  with 
fine  red  earth,  which  is  blown  by  the  ftrong  weft  winds  as 
far  as  the  illand  of  Ceylon;'  and,  when  the  rays  of  the  fun 
are  reflected  from  thefe  mountains,  they  feem  to  be  all  on 
fire.  They  make  furprifing  alterations  in  the  feafons ; 
for,  on  the  north  fide  of  cape  Comorin,  it  is  winter  ,iit 
May,  June,  J  itly,  Auguft,  and  September,  in  which  months 
it  is  fummer  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  cape ;  on  one  fide 
there  are  continual  tempefts,  thunder,  and  lightning,  while 
the  other  enjoys  a  conftant  ferenity.  When  black  clouds 
are  gathered  about  the  mountains,  they  are  followed  by 
Hidden  rain,  which  caufes  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers, 
and  chokes  them  up  with  fand,  infomuch  that  they  arc 
unnavigable  for  fome  time  afterwards.  The  buildings  and 
clothes  of  the  inhabitants  are  fcarcely  fuflicient  to  defend 
them  from  the  weather.  They  live  upon  rice,  milk,  roots, 
and  herbs,  with  very  little  meat :  they  have  likewife  a  fort 
of  fmall  arrack,  but  are  not  given  to  drunkennefs,  though 
they  are  little  better  than  in  a  ftate  of  nature. 

B  ALAGUER',  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  on  the 
Segra,  at  the  foot  of  a  (harp  hill,  in  a  fertile  country.  It 
contains  one  parifh,  and  four  convents  :  fixty-three  miles 
weft-north-weft  of  Barcelona,  and  219  north-eaft  of  Ma¬ 
drid. 

BA'LAK,  [pSo  Heb.  he  emptied  or  deftroyed.j  A  king 
of  the  Moabites. 

BALAKLAVAL',  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  Crimea, 
on  the  Black  Sea,  ninety  miles  fouth-fouth-vveft  Perekop, 
and  940  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Peterftuug.  Lat.  44.  35.  N. 
Ion.  51.0.  E.  Ferro. 

B  A  I,  AM BU' AN,  or  Balamboa'ny,oi  Palambuan, 
a  country  on  the  eaft  part  of  the  illand  of  Java,  governed, 
by  a  king,  who  is  defpotic.  It  produces  pepper,  cotton, 
rice,  Indian  corn,  and  fruit,  in  great  plenty.  There  are 
excellent  paftures  which  feed  a  great  number  of  horfes, 
antelopes,  buffaloes,  and  oxen.  The  principal  town  is  of 
the  fame  name. 

BALANB AN'GAN,  a  fmall  ifiand  in  the  caftern  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean,  between  Borneo  and  Mindanao. 

BA'LANCE,yi  [balance,  Fr.  bilanx.,  Lat.]  A  pair  of 
feales.  A  metaphorical  balance,  or  the  mind  employed  in 
comparing  one  thing  with  anotliex: 

I  have 
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I  have  in  equal' balance  )\ift\y  weigh’d 
What  wrong  our  arms  may  do,  what  wrongs  we  fuffer: 
Griefs  heavier  than  our  offences.  Shakefpearr, 

The  a£t  of  comparing  two  thing?,  as  by  the  balance. — 
Comfort  arifes  not  from  others  being  miferable,  but  from 
this  inference  upon  the  balance,  tlrat  we  fuffer  only  the 
lot  of  nature.  DEf  range. — The  overplus  of  weight ;  that 
quantity  by.  which,,  of  two  things  weighed  together,  one 
exceeds  the  other.  That  which  is  wanting  to  make  two 
parts  of  an  account  even;  as,  He  ffate'd  the  account  with 
his  correfpondent,  and  paid  the  balance.  Equipoife;  as 
balance  of  power. — A  balance  of  power,  either  without  or 
within  a  (fate,,  is  beft  conceived  by  confidering  what  the 
nature of  a balance  is.  It  fuppofes  three  things;  firft,  the 
part  which  is  held,  together  with  the  hand  that  holds  it; 
and  then  the  two  fcales,  with  whatever  is  weighed  therein. 
Swift. 

Love,  hope,  and  joy,  fair  pleafure's  fmiling  train; 

Hate,  fear,  and  grief,  the  family  of  pain  ; 

Thefe  mix’d  with  art,  and  to  due  bounds  confin’d, 

Make  and*  maintain  the  balance  of  the  mind.  Pope. 

In  aflronomy,  one  of  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac,  com¬ 
monly  called  Libra  : 

Or  wilt  thou  warm  our  fummers  with  thy  rays* 

And  feated  near  the  balance  poife  the  days  ?  Dry  dm. 

Balance,  in  mechanics,  one  of  the  fix  fimple  powers, 
chiefly  ufed  for  determining  the  equality  or  difference  of 
weight  in  heavy  bodies,  and  confequently  their  maffcs-ar 
quantities  of  matter.  The  balance  is-of  two  kinds,  the 
e««m‘  and  modern-.  The- ancient  or  Roman,  called  aifo 
Jlatera  Rumana ,  or  fleelyard ,  confifts  of  a  lever  or  beam, 
moveable  on  a  centre,  and  fufpended  near  one  of  its  ex¬ 
tremities.  The  bodies  to  be  weighed  are  fufpended  from 
the  fhorter  end,  and  their  weight  is  fhewn  by  the  divilion 
marked  on  the  beam,  where  the  power,  orconffant  weight, 
which  is  moveable  along  the  lever,  keeps  the  fleelyard  in 
equilibrio.  This  balance  is  ftHl  in  common  ufe  for  weigh¬ 
ing  heavy  bodies.  The  modern  balance,  now  commonly 
ufed,  cortfifts-of  a  lover  or  beam  fufpended  exaflly  in  the 
middle,  and  having  fcales  fufpended  from  the  two  extre- 
mitie. ,  to  receive  the  weights- to  be  weighed.  In  either 
cafe  the  lever  is  called  th tjugum  or  beam,  and  its  two  halves 
on  each  fide  the  axis,  the  brachia  or  arms ;  aifo  the  line  on 
which  the  beam  turns-,  or  which  divides  it  in  two,  is  call¬ 
ed  the  axis ;  and,  when  confidered  with  regard  to  the  length 
of  the  brachia,  is  elteemed  only  a  point,  and  called  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the.  balance,  or  centre  of  ■motion:  the  extremities, 
where  the  weights  are  applied,  are  the  points  of  application 
or  ffpenfon ;  the  handle  by  which  the  balance  is  held,  or 
by  which  the  whole  apparatus  is  fufpended,  is  called  tru- 
tina;  and  the  (lender  part  perpendicular  to  the  beam,  by 
which  is  determined  either  the  equilibrium  or  preponde- 
rancy  of  bodies,  is  called  the  tongue  oj  the  balance.  From 
thefe  defcriptions  we  eafily  gather  the  charadferiftic  dif- 
tinfftion  between  the  Roman  balance  and  the  common  one, 
viz.  that,  in- the  Roman  balance,  there  is  one  conflant 
weight  ufed  as  a  counterpoife,  the  point  where  it  is-Lvf- 
pended  being  varied  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  common 
balance,  or  fcales,  the  points  of  fufpenfion  remain  the 
fame,  and  the  counterpoife  is  varied.  The  principle  of 
both  of  them  may  be  eafily  underftood  from  the  general 
properties  of  the  Lever,  which  fee. 

The  beam  of  the  balance  is- a  lever;  but,  inftead  of  reft- 
mg  on  a  fulcrum,  it  is  fufpended  by  a  handle,  &c.  fatten¬ 
ed  to  its  centre  of  motion;  and  hence  the  mechanifm  of 
the  balance  depends  on  the  fame  theorems  as  that  of  the 
lever.  Confequently,  as  the  diftance  between  the  centre 
of  motion  and  the  place  of  the  unknown,  weight,  is  to  the 
diftance  between  the  fame  centre  and  the  place  of  the 
known  weight,  fo  is  the  latter  weight  to  the  former.  So 
that  the  unknown- -weight  is  difcovered  by  means  of  the 
known  one,  and  their  diftances  from  the  common  centre 
<af  motion,  viz.  if  the  diftances- from  the  centre  be  equal, 
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then  the  two  weights  will  be  equal  aifo,  as  in  the  commcrs 
balance;  but,  if  the  diftances  be  unequal,  then  the  weights 
aifo  will  be  unequal,  and  in  the  very  fame  proportion,  al¬ 
ternately,  the  lei's  weight  having  fo  much- the  greater  dif¬ 
tance,  as  in  the  fleelyard.  In  the  common  balance ,  or  fcales^ 
the  two  brachia  or  arms  fliould  be  exadly  equal  in  length, 
and  in  weight  aifo  when  their  fcales  are  fixed  on  their 
ends;  the  beam  fliould  hang  exadtly  level  or  horizontal  in 
the  cafe  of  an  equipoife;  and  for  this  purpofe  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  whole  fhould  fall  a  little  below  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  motion,  and  but  little,  that  the  balance  be  fufti- 
ciently  fenlible  to  the  leafc  variation  of  weight :  the  fric¬ 
tion  on  the  centre  fliould  aifo  he  as  fmall  as  pofiible. 

To  conflruEb  the  Steelyard.  Having  made- a  proper  bar  c-f 
fteel,  as  A  B,  in  the  figure,  tapering  at  the  longer  end,  and 
very  ftrong  at  the  other,  fufpend  it  by  a-  centre  C,  nertr 
the  fhorter  or  thicker  end,,  fo  that  it  may  exactly  balance 


weight  backwards  and  forwards  upon  the  longer  arm,  till 
it  be  juft  in  equilibrio  with  the  former,  and  there  make  a 
notch  and  number  i;  for- the  place  of  one  pound-:  take  oft 
the  lib.  and  hang  a  two-pound -weight  in  its-  ftead  at  the 
fhorter  arm  ;  then  Hide  the  conftant  weight  back  on  the 
longer  arm,  till  the  whole  come  again  into  equilibrio,  ma¬ 
king  a  notch  at  the  place  of  the  conflant' weight  and  the 
number-  z,  for  the  place  of  two  pound.  Proceed  in  t he 
fame  manner  for  all  other  weights,  3,  4,  5,  See.  as  aifo  for 
the  intermediate  halves  and  quarters,  &c..i£  it  be  necefJa- 
ry;  always  fnfpending  the  variable  weights  at  the  end  of 
the  fhorter  arm,  fhifting  the  conftant  weight  fo  as  to  ba¬ 
lance  them,  and  marking  and  numbering  the  places  on  the 
longer  arm  where  the  conftant  weight  always  makes  a  coun¬ 
terpoife.  The  ufe  of  the  fleelyard  is  hence  very  evident: 
the  thing  whofe  weight  is  required  being  fufpended  by>a 
hook  at  the  fhort  end,  movethe  conflant  weight  backwards 
and  forwards  on  the  longer  arm,  till  the  beam  is  balanced 
horizontally:  then  look  what  notch  the  conftant  weight  is 
placed  at,  and  its  number  will  fliew  the  weight  of  the  bo¬ 
dy  required.  D  C  is  the  handle  and  tongue  ;  F  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  - motion  ;  EG  a fcale  fometimes  hung  on  at  the  end 
by  the  hook  H. 

The  deceitful  Balance.  This,  operates  in  the  -  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  fleelyard,  and  cheats  or  deceives  by  having  one 
arm  a  little  longer  than  the  other;  though  the  deception 
is  net  perceived;  becaufe  the  fhorter  arm  is  made  fomewhat 
heavier,  fa  as  to  compenfate  for  its  fhortnefs,  by  which 
means  the  beam  of  the  balance,,  when  no  weights  are  in 
the  fcales,  hangs  horizontal  in-  equilibrio.  The  confe- 
quence  of  this  conftrudtion  is,,  that  any  commodity  put  m 
the  fcale  of  the  longer  arm,  requires  a  greater  weight  in 
the  other  fcale  to  balance  it;  and  fo  the  body  is  faliaci- 
oufly  accounted  heavier  titan  it  really  is.  But  the  trick 
will  eafily  be  detected  by.  making  the  body  and  the  weight 
change  places,  removing  them  to  the  oppofite  fcales,  when 
the  weight  will  immedia|bly  be  fecn  to  preponderate. 

The  bent-lever  Balance  is  aifo  an  infh  ument  which  ope¬ 
rates  by  a  fixed  weight,  as  at  C,  in  .the  following  figure,; 

which 
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which  weight,  increafing  in  power  as  it  afeends  along  the 
arc  F  G  of  a  circle,  and  pointing  by  an  index  to  the  num¬ 
ber  or  divifion  of  the  arc  which  denotes  the  weight  of  any 


■foody  put  into  the  fcale  at  E.  And  thus  one  conftant 
weight  ferves  to  weigh  all  others,  by  only  varying  the  po¬ 
fition  of  the  arms  of  the  balance,  inftead  of  varying  the 
places  or  points  of  fufpenfion  in  the  arms  themfelves. 

AJfay- Balance.  This  is  a  very  nice  balance,  ufed  in  de¬ 
termining  the  exact  weights  of  very  fmall  bodies.  Its 
flrufture  is  but  little  different  from  the  common  fort;  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  is  made  of  the  belt  and  hardeft  fteel,  and  made 
to  turn  with  the  fmalleft  weight.  For  the  conftrudtion  of 
balances,  on  principles  of  great  nicety  and  truth,  Mr.  Ni- 
cholfon,  in  his  excellent  Dictionary  of  Chemittry,  gives  the 
following  rules  and  obfervations  :  “  The  balance  is  a  lever 
%vhofe  axis  of  motion  is  formed  with  an  edge  like  that  of 
a  knife ;  and  the  two  dilhes  at  its  extremities  are  hung  up¬ 
on  edges  of  the  fame  kind.  Thefe  edges  are  firft  made 
fharp,  and  then  rounded  with  a  fine  hone,  or  a  piece  of 
'buff  leather.  The  excellence  of  the  infirument  depends, 
in  a  great  meafnre,  on  the  regular  form  of  this  rounded 
part.  When  the  lever  is  confidered  as  a  mere  line,  the 
two  outer  edges  are  called  points  of  fufpevfon ,  and  the  in¬ 
ner  the  fulcrum.  The  points  of  fufpenlion  are  fuppofed  to 
be  at  equal  difiances  from  the  fulcrum,  and  to  be  preffed 
with  equal  weights  when  loaded;  its  a£tion  will  then  be 
determined  by  the  following  rules: 

“  i.  If  the  fulcrum  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  .beam,  and  the  three  edges  lie  all  in  the  fame  right 
line,  the  balance  will  have  no  tendency  to  one  polition 
more  than  another,  but  will  reft  in  any  polition  it  may  be 
placed  in,  whether  the  feales  be  on  or  off,  empty  or  loaded. 

“2.  If  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam,  when  level, 
be  immediately  above  the  fulcrum,  it  will  overfet  by  the 
fimallefi  action  ;  that  is,  the  end  which  is  lowefi:  will  de¬ 
scend  ;  and  it  will  do  this  with  more  fwiftnefs,  the  higher 
the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  lefs  the  points  of  fufpenfion 
are  loaded. 

tl  3 .  Bur,  if  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam  be  im¬ 
mediately  below  the  fulcrum,  the  beam  will  not  refi  in  any 
pofition  but  when  level ;  and,  if  difiurbed  from  that  po- 
firicn,  and  then  left  at  liberty,  it  will  vibrate,  and-.at  lafl 
come  to  refi  on  the  level.  Its  vibrations  will  be  quicker, 
and  its  horizontal  tendency  ftronger,  the  lower  the  centre 
of  gravity,  and  the  lefs  the  weight  upon  the  points  of  fuf¬ 
penlion. 

“  4.  If  the  fulcrum  be  below  the  line  joining  the  points 
of  fulpenfion,  and  thefe  b^loaded,  the  beam  will  overfet, 
din  lefs  prevented  by  the  w'Sight  of  the  beam  tending  to 
produce  an  horizontal  polition,  as  in  rule  3.  In  this  laft 
oafe,  fmall  weights  will  equilibriate,  as  in- rule  3  j  a  cer- 
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tain  exadl  weight  will  refi  in  any  pofition  of  the  beam,  as 
in  rule  1 ;  and  all  greater  weights  will  cauie  the  beam  to 
overfet,  as  in  rule  2.  Many  feales  are  often  made  this 
way,  and  will  overfet  with  any  confiderable  load. 

“5.  If  the  fulcrum  be  above  the  line  joining  the  points 
of  fufpenlion,  the  beam  will  come  to  the  horizontal  pofi¬ 
tion,  unlefs  prevented  by  its  own  weight,  as  in  rule  2.  If 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam  be  nearly  in  the  fulcrum, 
all  the  vibrations  of  the  loaded  beam  will  be  made  in  times 
nearly  equal,  unlefs  the  weights  be  very  fmall,  when  they 
will  be  flower.  The  vibrations  of  balances  are  quicker,  and 
the  horizontal  tendency  fironger,  the  higher  the  fulcrum. 

“  6.  If  the  arms  of  a  balance  be  unequal,  the  weights  ini 
equipoife  will  be  unequal  in  the  fame  proportion.  It  is  a 
fevere  check  upon  a  workman  to  keep  the  arms  equal, 
while  he  is  making  the  other  adjultments  in  a  (Long  and 
inflexible  beam. 

“  7.  The  equality  of  the  arms  of  a  balance  is  of  life,  in 
fcientific  purfuits,  chiefly  in  making  of  weights  by  bifec- 
tion.  A  balance  with  unequal  arms  will  weigh  as  accu¬ 
rately  as  another  of  the  fame  workmanlhip  with  equal  arms, 
provided  the  ftandard  weight  itfelf  be  firft. counterpoifed, 
then  taken  out  of  the  fcale,  and  the  thing  to  be  weighed, 
be  put  into  the  fcale,  and  adjufted  againft  the  counterpoife  ; 
or  when  proportional  quantities  only  are  confidered,  as  iit 
chemical  and  other  philofophical  experiments,  the  bodies 
and  produ6ls  under  examination  may  be  weighed  againft 
the  weights,  taking  care  always  to  put  the  weights  into 
the  fame  fcale.  For  then,  though  the  bodies  may  not  be 
really  equal  to  the  weights,  yet  their  proportions  among!!: 
each  other  may  be  the  fame  as  if  they  had  been  accurate¬ 
ly  fo. 

“  8.  But,  though  the  equality  of  the  arms  may  be  well 
difpenfed  with,  yet  it  is  irrdifpenfibly  necelfary  that  their 
relative  lengths,  whatever  they  may  be,  Ihouid  continue 
invariable.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  neceflary,  either  that 
the  three  edges  be  all  truly  parallel,  or  tliat  the  points  of 
fulpenfion  and  fupport  fliould  be  always  in  the  fame  part 
ot  the  edge.  This  laft  requilite  is  the  moll  eafily  obtain¬ 
ed.  The  balances  made  in  London  are  ufually  conftrucl- 
ed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  bearing  parts  form  notches 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  edges;  fo  that,  the  feales  being- 
fet  to  vibrate,  all  the  parts  naturally  fall  into  the  fame 
bearing.  The  balances  made  in  the  country  have  the  ful¬ 
crum-edge  ftraight,  and  confined  to  one  conftant  bearing 
by  two  (ide-plates.  But  the  points  of  fufpenfion  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  notches  in  the  edges,  like  the  London  balances. 
The  balances  here  mentioned,  which  come  from  the  coun¬ 
try,  are  inclofed  in  a  fmall  iron  japanned  box,  and  are  to  be 
met  with  at  the  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  warehonfes. 
They  are,  in  general,  well  made  and  adjufted,  turn  with  the 
twentieth  of  a  grain  when  empty,  and  will  fenlibly  (hew  the 
tenth  of  a  grain  with  an  ouneb  in  each  fcale.  Their  price 
is  from  3s.  to  half-a-guinea;  but  thole  which  are  under 
7s.  have  not  their  edges  hardened,  and  confequently  are 
not  durable.  This  may  be  afeertained  by  the  purchafcr, 
by  palling  the  point  of  a  pen-knife  acrofs  the  fmall  piece 
which  goes  through  one  of  the  end-boxes ;  if  it  makes  any 
mark,  or  impreflion,  the  part  is  foft. 

“  9.  If  a  beam  be  adjufted  fo  as  to  have  no  tendency  to 
any  one  pofition,  as  in  rule  1,  and  the  feales  be  equally 
loaded;  then,  if  a  fmall  weight  be  added  in  one  of  the 
feales,  that  balance  will  turn,  and  the  points  of  f  ufpenfion 
will  move  with  an  accelerated  motion,  limilar  to  that  of 
falling  bodies,  but  as  much  flower,  in  proportion,  very 
nearly,  as  the  added  weight  is  lefs  than  the  whole  weight 
borne  by  the  fulcrum. 

“  jo.  The  ftronger  the  tendency  to  an  horizontal  pofi¬ 
tion  in  any  balance,  or  the  quicker  its  vibrations,  as  in 
rules  3  and  5,  the  greater  additional  weight  will  be  requi¬ 
red  to  cauie  it  to  turn,  or  incline  to  any  given  angle.  No 
balance  therefore  can  turn  fo  quick  as  the  motion  dedu¬ 
ced  in  rule  9.  Such  a  balance  as  is  there  delcribed,  if  it 
were  to  turn  with  the  ten-thoufandth  part  of  the  weight, 
would  move  at  quickeft  ten  thoufand  times  flower  tha« 
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falling  bodies ;  that  is,  the  difli  containing  the  weight,  in¬ 
stead  of  falling-  through  fixteen  feet  in  a  fecond  of  time, 
would  fall  through  only  two  hundred  parts  of  an  inch,  and 
it  would  require  four  feconds  to  move  through  one-third 
part  of  an  inch  :^confequently,  all  accurate  weighing  muft 
be  flow.  If  the  indexes  of  two  balances  be  of  equal 
lengths,  that  index  which  is  connected  with  the  fliorter 
balance  will  move  proportionally  quicker  than  the  other. 
Long  beams  are  the  molt  in  requeft,  becaufe  they  are 
thought  to  have  lefs  fridtion ;  this  is  doubtful :  but  the 
quicker  angular  motion,  greater  flrength,  and  lefs  weight, 
of  a  (hort  balance,  are  certainly  advantages. 

“  ii.  Very  delicate  balances  are  not  only  ufeful  in  nice 
experiments,  but  are  likewife  much  more  expeditious  than 
others  in  common  weighing.  If  a  pair  ot  fcales  with  a 
certain  load  be  barely  fenfible  to  one-tenth  of  a  grain,  it 
will  require  a  confiderable  time  to  alcertain  the  weight  to 
t>h'at  degree  of  accuracy,  becaufe  the  turn  muft  be  o'bl'erv- 
ed  feveral  times  over,. and  is  very  fmall.  But  if  no  great¬ 
er  accuracy  were  required,  and  fcales  were  ufed  which 
would  turn  with  the  hundredth  of  a  grain,  a  tenth  of  a 
grain,  more  or  lefs,  would  make  fo  great  a  difference  in  the 
turn,  that  it  would  be  feen  immediately. 

“  12.  If  a  balance  be  found  to  turn  with  a  certain  addi¬ 
tion,  and  is  not  moved  by  any  fmaller  weight,  a  greater 
fenlibility  may  be  given  to  that  balance,  by  producing  a 
tremulous  motion  in  its  parts.  Thus,  it  the  edge  of  a 
blunt  favv,  a  file,  or  other  limilar  inftrument,  be  drawn 
along  any  part  of  the  cafe  or  fupport  of  a  balance,  it  will 
produce  a  jarring,  which  will  diminifli  the  fridlion  on  the 
moving  parts  fo  much,  that  the  turn  will  be  evident  with 
one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  addition  that  would  elfe  have 
been  required,  fn  this  way,  a  beam,  which  would  barely 
turn  by  the  addition  of  one-tenth  of  a  grain,  will  turn 
with  the  one  thirtieth  or  fortieth  of  a  grain. 

“  13-.  A  balance,  whole  horizontal  tendency  depends  on¬ 
ly  on  its  own  weight,  as  in  rule  3,  will  turn  with  the  fame 
addition,  whatever  may  be  the  load  ;  except  fo  far  as  a 
greater  load  will  produce  a  greater  friftion. 

“  14.  But  a  balance  whole  horizontal  tendency  depends 
only  on  the  elevation  of  the  fulcrum,  as  in  rule  5,  will  be 
lei's  fenfible  the  greater  the  load  ;  and  the  addition  requi- 
j’ite  to  produce  an  equal  turn  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
load  it  felt. 

“  13.  In  cider  to  regulate  the  horizontal  tendency  in 
fonie  beams,  the  fulcrum  is  placed  below  the  points  of 
fvrlpenlion,  as  in  rule  4,  and  a  Aiding  weight  is  put  upon 
the  cock  or  index,  by  means  of  which  the  centre  of  gravi¬ 
ty  may  be  railed  or  depreffed.  This  is  a  ufeful  contrivance. 

“  16.  Weights  are  made  by  a  fubdivifion  of  a  ftandard 
weight.  If  the  weight  be  continually  halved,  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  common  pile,  which  is  the  fmalleff  number  for 
weighing  between  its  extremes,  without  placing  any  weight 
.in  the  fcale  with  the  body  under  examination.  Granula¬ 
ted  lead  is  a  very  convenient  fubftance  to  be  ufed  in  this 
operation  of  halving,  which  however  is  very  tedious.  The 
leadielt  way  to  fubdivide  fmall  weights,  confifts  in  weigh¬ 
ing  a  certain  quantity  of  fmall  wire,  and  afterwards  cut¬ 
ting  it  into  fuch  parts,  by  meafure,  as  are  defiled  ;  or  the 
wire  may  be  wrapped  clofe  round  two  pins,  and  then  cut 
a  funder  with  a  knife.  By  this  means  it  will  be  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  equal  lengths,  or  fmall  rings.  The 
wire  ought  to  be  fo  thin,  as  that  one  of  thefe  rings  may 
barely  produce  a  fenfible  effeft  on  the  beam.  If  any  quan¬ 
tity  (as,  for  example,  a  grain)  of  thefe  rings  be  weighed, 
and  the  number  then  reckoned,  the  grain  may  be  fubdivi- 
ded  in  any  proportion,  by  dividing  that  number,  and  ma¬ 
king  the  weights  equal  to  as  many  of  the  rings  as  the  quo¬ 
tient  of  the  divifion  denotes.  Then,  if  730  of  the  rings 
amounted  to  a  grain,  and  it  were  required  to  divide  the 
grain  decimally,  downwards,  would  be  equal  to  675 
rings,  would  be  equal  to  600  rings,  ^  to  525  rings,  &c. 
Small  weights  may  be  made  of  thin  leaf-brafs.  Jewellers 
foil  is  a  good  material  for  weights  below  the  -Jg  of  a  grain, 
as  low  as  to  TJ>5  grain,  and  all  lower  quantities  may  be  ei- 
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ther  eftimated  by  the  pofition  of  the  index,  or  fliewn  by 
actually  counting  the  rings  of  wire,  whofe  value  has  been 
determined. 

“  17.  In  philofophical  experiments,  it  will  be  found  ve¬ 
ry  convenient  to  admit  no  more  than  one  dimenficn  of 
weight.  The  grain  is  of  that  magnitude  as  to  deferve  the 
preference.  With  regard  to  the  number  of'weights  we 
ought  to  be  provided  with,  for  nice  experiments,  writers 
have  differed  according  to  their  habits  and  views.  Ma¬ 
thematicians  have  computed  the  leaft  poflible  number  with 
which  all  weight's  within  certain  limits  might  beafeertain- 
ed ;  but  their  determination  is  of  little  ufe,  Becaufe, 
with  fo  fmall  a  number,  it  muft  often  happen  that  the  fcales 
will  be  heavily  loaded  with  weights,  on  one  tide,  put  in 
with  a  view  only  to  determine  the  difference  between  them. 
It  is  not  the  leaft  poflible  number  of  weights  which  it  is 
necelfary  an  operator  fliould  buy  to  effect  his  purpofe,  that 
we  ought  to  enquire  after,  but  the  rnoft  convenient  num¬ 
ber  for  ascertaining  his  enquiries  with  accuracy  and  expe¬ 
dition.  The  error  of  adjuftment  is  the  leaft  poflible,  when 
only  one  weight  is  in  the  l'cale;  that  is,  a  Angle  weight  of 
five  grains  is  twice  as  likely  to  be  true,  as  two  weights, 
one  of  three  and  the  other  of  two  grains,  put  into  the  dilh 
to  fupply  the  place  of  the  Angle  five ;  becaufe  each  of 
thefe  laft  has  its  own  probability  of  error  in  adjuftment. 
But,  fince  it  is  as  inconliftent  w  ith  convenience  to  provide 
a  fingle  weight,  as  it  would  be  to  have  a  Angle  charafter 
for  every  number  ;  and  as  we  have  nine  characters,  which" 
we  ufe  in  rotation,  to  exprefs  higher  values  according  to 
their  poiition  ;  it  will  be  found  very  ferviceable  to  make 
the  fet  of  weights  correfpond  with  our  numerical  fyftem. 
This  directs  us  to  the  fet  of  weights  as  follows:  1000 
grains,  cjoog.  8oog.  7O0g.  6oog.  scog.  400g.  30og.  2005. 
loog.  90g.  Bog.  70 g.  6og.  5og.  4og.  3og.  20g.  jog.  gg. 
8g-  7S*  6S ■  5S-  4g-  3g-  2g.  ig.  T^g".  -^g.  Yog.  T55g. 

_^Lcr  _3-.gr.  or  _J_<r  _ 5 — cr  _? _ cr  — 2 — or  _ § — c r  _ 5 _ <t  _ 4 _ 0- 

lOo*  ion*  10O  lOO*  lOOO*  lOOO'  iOOO  1  O  OO  lOOO*  lOOO* 

TooS-  T§oo-  T5og-  With  thele  the  philofopher  will  al¬ 
ways  have  the  fame  number  of  weights  in  his  fcales  as 
there  are  figures  in  the  number  expretffng  the  weights  in 
grains.  Thus  742.5  grains  will  be  weighed  by  the  weights • 
700,  40,  2,  and -4,-.” 

With  relpeCt  to  accurate  balances,  Mufchenbroek,  in 
his  Cours  de  Phyfique,  tom.ii.  p.247,  fays,  he  ufed  an- 
ocular  balance  of  great  accuracy,  winch  turned  with 
a  grain.  The  fubftances  he  weighed  were  between  200 
and  300  grains.  His  balance  therefore  weighed  to  the 
1  '2~ooo  Part  °f  the  whole ;  and  would  afeertain  fuch  weights 
truly  to  four  places  of  figures.  In  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol. 
Ixvi.  p.  509,  mention  is  made  of  two  accurate  balances  off 
Mr.  Bolton;  and  it  is  faid  that  one  would  weigh  a  pound, 
and  turn  with  the  -^g  of  a  grain.  This,  if  the  pound  be  - 
avoirdupois,  is  yg-ggg  of  the  weight ;  and  fhews  that  the 
balance  could  be  well  depended  on  to  four  places  of  fi¬ 
gures,  and  probably  to  five.  The  other  weighed  half  an 
ounce,  and  turned  with  the  -jJ-g  of  a  grain.  This  is  the’ 
■2  00  of  the  weight.  In  the  fame  volume,  p.  51 1,  a  ba¬ 

lance  of  Mr.  Read’s  is  mentioned,  which  readily  turned 
with  lefs  than  one  pennyweight,  when  loaded  with  551b. 
before  the  Royal  Society;  but  very  diftinftly  turned  with 
four  grains,  when  tried  more  patiently.  This  is  about  the 
YY060  Part  °f  the  weight;  and  therefore  this  balance  may 
be  depended  on  to  five  places  of  figures.  Alfo,  p.  576,  a 
balance  of  Mr.  Wliitehurft’s  weighs  one  pennyweight, 
and  is  fenfibly  afteffled  with  the  2 0\y 0  of  a  grain.  This 
is  the  Yiiooo  Part  of  the  weight.  Mr.  Nicholfon’s  fcales 
of  the  common  conftruClion,  made  by  a  (kilful  workman 
in  London  from  rule  8,  with  1 2Q0  grains  in  each  fcale. 
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whole;  and  therefore  about  this  weight  may  be  known  to 
five  places  of  figures.  The  proportional  delicacy  is  lefs 
in  greater  weights.  The  beam  wili  be  near  a  pound  troy  ; 
and,  when  the  fcales  are  empty,  it  is  affedlcd  by  the  yJgg 
of  a  grain.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  ufefully  applied  to 
determine  all  weights  between  100  grains  and  4000  grains 
to- four  places  of  figures.. 
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A  balance  belonging  to  Mr.  Alcbornc  of  the  Mint,  in 
London,  is  mentioned,  vol.  lxxvii.'p.  205,  of  the  Pliilof. 
Tranf.  It  is  true  to  3  grains  with  1  ^lb.  an  end.  If  thefe 
were  avoirdupois  pounds,  the  weight  is  known  to  the 
part,  or  to  four  places  of  figures,  or  barely  five.  A 
balance  made  by  Mr.  Ramfden,  and  turning  on  points  in- 
fiead  of  edges,  is  mentioned  in  vol.  Ixxv,  of  the  Pliilof. 
Tranf.  With  a  load  of  four  or  five  ounces,  a  difference 
of  one  divifion  in  the  index  was  made  by  the  -^00  a 
grain.  This  is  the  rg^m7S  part  of  the  weight,  and  con-  ' 
fequently  this  beam  will  afcertain  fuch  weights  to  five  pla¬ 
ces  of  figures,  befides  an  efiimate  figure.  A  balance  in 
the  pofiefiion  of  Mr.  Magellan,  of  the  kind  mentioned  in 
rule  15,  would  bear  feveral  pounds,  and  (hewed  the  ^-of 
a  grain,  with  one  pound  an  end.  This  is  the  ot  the 

weight,  and  anfwers  to  five  figures.  The  Royal  Society’s 
balance,  which  was  lately  made  by  Mr.  Ramfden,  turns 
011  fteel  edges,  upon  planes  of  polifhed  cryftal ;  and  it  af- 
certains  a  weight  to  the  feven-millionth  part.  From  this 
account  of  balances,  ,the  (Indent  may  form  a  proper  efti- 
mate  of  the  value  of  thofe  tabies  of  fpecific  gravities, 
which  are  carried  to  five,  lix,  and  even  (even,  places  o(  fi¬ 
gures,  and  likewife  of  the  theoretical  deductions  that  de¬ 
pend  on  a  fuppofed  accuracy  in  weighing,  which  practice 
dhes  not  aiithorife.  In  general,  where  weights  are  given 
to  five  places  of-  figures,  the  lad  figure  is  an  efiimate  or 
guefs  figure  j  and,  where  they  are  carried  farther,  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  the  author  deceives  either  inten¬ 
tionally,  or  from  want  of  (kill  in  reducing  his  weights  to 
fractional  expreflions,  or  otherwife.  See  Weight. 

Hydrojlalical  Balance.  This  is  an  inftrument  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  fpecific  gravity  of  bodies,  both  folid  and  fluid. 
See  Hydrostatics. 

Balance  of  a  Watch,  is  that  part  which,  by  its  mo¬ 
tion,  regulates  and  determines  the  beats.  The  circular 
part  of  it  is  called  the  rim,  and  its  fpindle  the  verge ;  there 
belong  to  it  alfo  two  pallets,  that  play  in  the  teeth  of  the 
balance-wheel:  in  pocket  watches,  that  firong  fiud  in 
which  the  lower  pivot  of  the  verge  plays,  and  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  which  one  pivot  of  the  balance-wheel  runs,  is  called 
the  potence ;  the  wrought  piece  which  covers  the  balance, 
and  in  which  the  upper  pivot  of  the  verge  plays,  is  called 
the  cock ;  and  the  fmall  fpring  is  called  the  balance-fpring, 
or  regulating-Jpring. 

Balance  of  Trade  denotes  an  equality  between  the 
value  of  commodities  bought  of  foreigners,  and  the  value 
of  the  native  productions  tranfpovted  into  other  nations. 
It  is  necellary  that  this  balance  be  kept  in  trading  nations; 
and,  if  it  cannot  be  made  in  commodities,  it  tmift  in  fpe- 
cie.  By  this  it  is,  that  we  know  whether  a  nation  gains- 
or  lofes  by  foreign  trade,  or  any  branch  thereof ;  and  con- 
fequently,  whether  that  nation  grows  richer  or  poorer. 
There  are  various  methods  of  arriving  at  this  knowledge : 

x.  By  taking  a  driCt  furvey  of  what  proportion  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  commodities  exported  bears  to  thofe  imported.  If 
the  exports  exceed  the  imports,  it  is  concluded  that  nation 
is  in  a  gaining  way;  it  being  fuppofed  that  the  overplus  vs 
imported  in  bullion,  and  fo  increafes  the  treafure  of  the 
nation.  But  this  method  is  very  uncertain,  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  true  ftatement  either  of  the 
exports  or  imports.  For,  in  the  firft  place,  cuflom-houfe 
books  are  no  rule  in  this  cafe  ;  becaufe  of  the  Imuggling 
of  goods,  efpecially  many  fine  commodities  of  fmall  bulk, 
but  great  value;  as  point-lace,  ribbands,  filk,  jewels,  fine 
linens,  & c.  alfo  wines,  brandies,  teas,  &c.  To  this  may 
be  added,  various  accidents  which  affeCt  the  value  of  the 
fiock  either  fent  out  or  brought  in  ;  as  lodes  at  fea,  mar¬ 
kets,  bankrupts,  feizures,  &c.  Then,  as  to  particular 
trades,  there  are  feveral  countries  to  which  the  manufac¬ 
tures  we  fend  out  are  inconfiderable,  yet  the  goods  we  im¬ 
port  are  neceflary  to  the  carrying  on  our  trade  in  general ; 
as  the  trade  to  Norway,  See.  for  timber  and  naval  (lores. 
So  of  the  Eaft-India  company,  whofe  imports  much  ex¬ 
ceed  their  exports  ;  yet  is  their  trade  highly  advantageous 
to  the  nation ;  as  we  fell  many  of  thefe  imports  to  foreign- 
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ers,  and  wear  others,  e.  g.  callicoes  and  filks,  in  lien  of  li¬ 
nens  and  filks  from  other  countries,  which  would  coil  us 
more.  2.  The  fecond  method  is,  by  obferving  the  collide 
ot  exchange,  which,  if  generally  above  the  intrinfic  va¬ 
lue  or  par  of  the  coins  of  foreign  countries,  (hews  that  wo 
not  only  lofe  by  fuch  exchanges,  but  that  we  lofe  by  the 
general  courfe  of  our  trade.  But  this  method  is  imper- 
tedt ;  fmee  we  trade  to  many  countries,  with  which  there 
is  no  fettled  courfe  of  exchange.  3.  A  third  way  is,  by 
obferving  the  inereafe  and  diminution  of  our  coin  and  bul¬ 
lion.  But  this  is  the  lead  obvious  arid  palpable  of  any; 
for  the  money  feems  to  vulgar  eyes  1110ft  plentiful  when 
there  is  the  lead  occalion  for  it ;  and  more  fcarce  as  the- 
oscalions  for  employing  it  are  more  numerous  and  advan¬ 
tageous:  by  which  means  v.e  feem  to  have  mod  money 
when  we  have  lead  trade.  Thus,  e.g.  when  the  Eaft-In¬ 
dia  Company  have  a  great  fale  to  make,  money  is  generally 
(ound  to  be  fcarce  in  London  ;  becaufe  the  occalion  enga¬ 
ges  people  to  employ  quantities  which  they  had  provided 
for  that  purpofe.  So,  a  high  rate  of  intered  will  make 
money  feem  fcarce,  becaufe  every  man,  as  foon  as  he  makes 
up  a  fmall  fum,  employs  it  in  the  purchafe  of  dock.  4. 
The  next  method  (which  is  Sir  Jof.  Child’s)  is  derived 
from  the  inereafe,  or  the  diminution,  of  our  trade  and  (hip¬ 
ping  in  general ;  for,  if  thefe- diminifh,  whatever  profit 
particular  men  may  make,  the  nation  lofes  ;  and  viccverfa. 
He  lays  it  down  as  an  infallible  rule,  that  in  all  parts  of  ■ 
the  world' wherever  trade  is -great,  and  continues  fo,  and 
grows  daily  greater,  and  the  (hipping  increafes  for -a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  ages,  that  trade  mud  be  nationally  profitable. 
Even  in  the  cafe  of  a  merchant,  who,  by  driving-  a  great 
trade,  ruins  himfelf ;  though  he  lofe,  what  a  multitude 
are  gainers  by  him,  as  the  king,  and  cuftom-houfe  officers; 
befides  (htpwrights,  butchers,  brewers,  bakers,  rope  ma¬ 
kers,  porters,  carmen,  manufacturers,  mariners,  &c. 

To  Balance,  v.  a.  [ balancer ,  Fr.]  To  weigh  in  a  ba-  ■ 
lance,  either  real  or  figurative ;  to  compare  by  the  balance.  - 
— If  men  would  but  balance  the  good  and  the  evil  of  things,  • 
they  would  not  venture  foul  and  body  for  dirty  intered,  ■ 
L'FJlrange. — To  regulate  the  weight  in  a  balance;  to  keep  . 
in  a  date  of  juft  proportion: 

Heav’n  that  hath  plac’d  this  iff  and  to  give  law, 

To  balance  Europe,  and  her  dates  to  awe.  Waller. 

Tocounterpoife;  to  weigh  equal  to;  to  be  equipollent; 
to  counteract. — The  attraction  of  the  glafs  is  balanced,  and  - 
rendered  ineffectual,  by- the  contrary  attraction  of  the  li¬ 
quor.  Nezuton. — To  regulate  an  account,  by  dating  it  on 
both  ddes. — Judging  is  balancing  an  account,  and  deter¬ 
mining  on  which  fide  the  odds  lie.  Locke. — To  pay  that 
which  is  wanting  to  make  the  two  parts  of  an  account 
equal. — Though  I  am  very  well  finished,  that  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  balance  accounts  with  my  Maker,  I  am  re- 
foived,  how-ever,  to  turn  all  my  endeavours  that  way.  Ad- 
difon.- 

To  Ba  lance,  v.  n.  To  hefitate;  to  fluctuate  between 
equal  motives,  as  a  balance  plays  when  charged  with  equal  - 
weights. — Were  the  fatisfadlion  of  lud,  and  the  joys  of  - 
heaven,  offered  to  any  one’s  prefent  poifeffion,  he  would 
not  balance,  or  err,  in  the  determination  of  his  choice.  Locke 

BA'I. ANGER, J\  The  perfon  that  weighs  any  thing. 

Balancer,  in  entymology,  a  ltyle,  or  oblong  body, 
ending  in  a  protuberance  or  head,  found  under  each  wing 
of  the  two-winged  (lies;  thefe  ferve  to  poife  the  body  of 
the  fly, 

B A'LANCING,7".  among  feamen,  the  contracting  a 
fail  into  a  narrower  compafs,  in  a  (torm,  by  retrenching  or 
folding  up  a  part  of  it  at  one  corner:  this  method  isufed 
in  contradidindtion  to  reeling,  wdiich  is  common  to  all  the 
principal  fails;  whereas  balancing  is  peculiar  to few,  fitch 
as-  the  mizen  of  a  (hip,  and  the  main  fail  of  thofe  veffels 
wherein  it  is  extended  by  a  boom.  See  Boom  and  Reef. 
The  balance  of  the  mizen  is  thus  performed:  the  mizen 
yard  is  lowered  a  little,  then  a  fmall  portion  of  the  fail  is ... 
rolled  up  at  the  peck  or  upper  corner,  and  fattened  to  the 

yard 
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yard  about  sne-fifth  inward  from  the  outer  end  or  yard- 
arm  toward  the  mad.  SeeMizEtr.  A  boom  main-fail  is 
balanced,  after  all  its  reefs  are  taken  in,  by  rolling  up  a 
fimilar  portion  of  tiie  hindmoft  or  aftmoft  lower  corner 
-called  t lie  clue.,  and  faflening  it  flrongly  to  the  boom,  hav¬ 
ing  previoufly  wrapped  a  piece  of  old  canvas  round  the 
part,  to  prevent  the  fail  from  being  fretted  by  the  cord 
which  fallens  it. 

BALA'NI,/.  in  natural  hiflory,  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
fliell-filli,  belonging  to  the  clafsof  multivalves,  approach¬ 
ing  to  the  fliape  of  an  acorn  (pxhxro;),  and  ufually  grow¬ 
ing  to  the  fliclls  of  the  larger  fort  of  fea  fliell-filli:  they 
are  commonly  called  in  Knglilh  centre -/hells.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  error  to  miftake  the  names  of  the  mtiltivalve  fliells  fo 
far  as  to  confound  the  balani  and  concha  anatifcrce,  as  they 
are  called,  together;  though  they  be  extremely  different. 
The  balani  are  found  affixed  in  cinders  to  a  thoufand  dif¬ 
ferent  fubmarine  bodies,  fucli  as  the  harder  fea-plants,  all 
torts  of  tedaceous  and  cruffaceous  fea-animals,  rocks,  and 
timber.  They  may  be  arranged  under  the  two  fub-didinc- 
tions  of  wide  and  narrow  mouthed,  including  feveral  fpe- 
cies.  The  final  1  filh  which  nature  has  covered  with  this 
dvell,  is  of  a  very  admirable  drufture.  Leuvvenhoek  ac¬ 
knowledges,  that  lie  never  met  with  any  animal,  in  which 
fo  many  objects  of  wonder  lay  open  to  the  naked  eye  as  in 
this.  It  has  twelve  legs  or  arms  which  are  crooked,  and 
.garniflied  with  a  great  number  of  hairs  :  thefe  twelve  they 
elevate  on  all  occafions ;  and,  befides  thefe,  they  have  eight 
others,  which  are  much  fmaller,  and  ftand  lower.  Their 
body  is,  in  all  refpects,  like  that  of  the  concha  anatifera. 
ft  is  cartilaginous  and  mucous,  and  of  an  ill  fade.  The 
fliell  diapes  itfelf,  at  the  bafe,  to  the  figure  of  the  furface 
.of  whatever  it  grows  to,  and  Iticks  very  firmly  to  it.  The 
balanus,  in  the  Linnaean  fydein,  is  a  fpecies  of  the  Lepas. 

B  ALANI'NUS,/.  [from  (2ecXaio<;,  an  acorn.]  Belonging 
to  or  exprefled  from  a  nut  or  kernel.  Oleum  balaninum 
■  means  the  oil  of  ben. 

B  A'LANITES,/  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by 
the  ancients  to  a  ftone,  feeming  to  have  been  of  the  fetni- 
pellucid  gems.  They  deferibe  two  fpecies  of  it ;  the  one 
of  which  was  yellow,  and  the  other  green,  but  each  hav¬ 
ing  veins  of  a  flame-colour.  Their  deferiptions  are  too 
fliort  for  us  to  be  able  to  afeertain  what  flones,  among  thofe 
known  at  this  time,  they  meant.  Some  think  the  balajiites 
t  j  have  been  the  lapis  Judaicus,  on  account  of  its  acorn- 
hke  figure  and  (ize. 

BALANO'PHOR  A,/ inbotany.  See  Cynomorium. 

BA'LANOS,/  [from /SaAAw,  Gr.  to  caft;  becaufe  it 
flieds  its  fruit  upon  the  ground.  More  probably  from 
rf'N‘2  Heb.  proceeding  from  the  oak.]  An  acorn;  or  any 
glandiferous  tree.  A  peflary  or  fiippofitory  made  like  an 
acorn.  Alfo  the  glans  penis,  from  its  (hape. 

BALAN'TE,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Celebes,  in  the 
country  of  Bancala. 

BALA'NUS  MYREP'SICA.  See  GuilandiNA. 

B  AI.ARUC',  a  town  of  France,  celebrated  for  its  mi¬ 
neral  firings,  in  the  department  of  the  Herault,  four  leagues 
from  Montpellier. 

BALASCHEV',  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Saratov,  on  the  river  Koper :  ninety  miles  well  of  Sa¬ 
ratov,  and  664  louth-eafl  of  Peterfburgh.  Lut.51.55.iM. 
Ion.  61.0.  PI.  Ferro. 

BALASO'RE,  a  fea-port  town  of  Hindoflan,  in  the 
country  of  Orifla,  and  a  place  of  condderable  trade,  litua- 
ted  on  the  river  Gongahar,  about  twenty  miles  from  its 
mouth,  in  tlie  bay'  ot  Bengal.  Ships  generally  take  pilots 
here  to  conduct  them  up  the  Ganges.  It  is  104  miles  fouth- 
weflof  Calcutta.  Lat. 2 1 .  30.  N.  Ion.  87.  5.  E.  Greenwich. 

BA'LASS  RUBY,/.  [ balas ,  Fr.  luppoled  to  be  an  In¬ 
dian  term.]  A  kind  of  ruby. — Balafs  ruby  is  of  a  crimfon 
colour,  witli  a  cad  of  purple,  and  feems  bed  to  anfwer  tlie 
deferptiou  of  the  ancients.  Woodward 

BALATAM',  a  volcanic  mountain,  in  the  ifland  of  Su¬ 
matra. 

BALAYAN,  a  province  of  the  ifland  of  Lucon,  or 
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Manilla,  in  the  Eafl  Indies,  belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  tt 
lies  next  to  the  city  of  Manilla,  and  extends  along  the 
coad  on  the  ead  fide  of  the  ifland,  a  little  beyond  the  bay 
of  Batangas.  There  were  formerly  gold-mines  in  it,  but 
they  have  been  long  flnee  abandoned.  It  is  inhabited  by 
about  2500  tributary  Indians,  and  abounds  in  cotton,  rice, 
and  palm-trees. 

BALBAS'TRO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  A.rragon,  fituated 
on  tlie  Vero,  near  its  conflux  with  tlie  Cinca,  the  fee  of  a 
bifliop,  vvhofe  diocefe  extends  over  170  paridies,  eight  con¬ 
vents,  fourteen  hermitages,  and  nineteen  holpitals.  It  is 
forty-feven  miles  north-wefl  of  Barcelona,  and  forty  eafl- 
north-ead  of  Saragofla. 

BALBEC',  a  city  of  Ada,  fituated  on  a  ridng  plain,  be¬ 
tween  Tripoli  in  Syria,  and  Damafcus,  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Libanus,  anciently  called  Heliopol is,  or  tlie  ‘City  of  tlie 
Sun;’  and,  by  the  Arabians,  the  Wonder  of  Syria.  As  we 
approach  from  the  fouth  we  difeover  the  city  only  at  the 
di  dance  of  a  league  and  a  half,  behind  a  plantation  of  trees, 
over  the  verdant  tops  of  which  appears  a  white  edging  of 
domes  and  minarets.  But  what  principally  attracts  our 
attention  is  a  large  edifice  on  the  left,  which,  by  its  lofty 
walls  and  rich  columns,  manifeflly  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  thofe  magnificent  temples,  which  antiquity  has  left 
for  our  admiration.  Thefe  ruins,  which  are  fome  of  the 
mod  beautiful  and  bed  prelerved  of  any  in  Ada,  merit  a 
particular  defeription. 

To  give  a  juft  idea  of  them,  we  mud  fuppofe  ourfelves 
defeending  from  the  interior  of  the  town.  After  having 
eroded  the  rubbifli  and  huts  with  which  it  is  filled,  wear- 
rive  at  a  vacant  place  which  appears  to  have  been  a  fquare  ; 
there,  in  front,  towards  the  welt,  we  perceive  a  grand  ru¬ 
in,  which  conlids  of  two  pavilions  ornamented  with  pilas¬ 
ters,  joined  at  their  bpttom  angle  by  a  wall  1C0  feet  in 
length.  This  front  commands  the  open  country  from  a 
terrace,  on  tlie  edge  of  which  we  diflinguifli  the  bafes  of 
twelve  columns*  which  formerly  extended  from  one  pavi¬ 
lion  to  tlie  other,  and  formed  a  portico.  The  principal 
gate  is  obdrufted  by  heaps  of  flones ;  but,  that  obdacle 
furmounted,  we  enter  an  empty  fpace,  which  is  an  hexa¬ 
gonal  court  of  180  feet  diameter.  This  court  is  drewed 
with  broken  columns,  mutilated  capitals,  and  tlie  remains 
of  piladers,  entablatures,  and  cornices  ;  around  it  is  a  row 
of  ruined  edifices,  which  difplay  all  the  ornaments  of  the 
richeft  architecture.  At  the  end  of  this  court,  oppodte 
the  wed,  is  an  outlet,  which  formerly  was  a  gate,  through 
which  we  perceive  a  dill  more  extendve  range  of  ruins* 
wliofe  magnificence  flrongly  excites  curiofity.  To  have  a 
full  profpeft  of  thefe,  we  mud  afeend  a  dope,  up  which 
were  the  fleps  to  this  gate  ;  and  we  then  arrive  at  tlie  en¬ 
trance  of  a  Square  court,  much  more  fpacious  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  being  350  feet  wide  and  336  in  length.  The  eye  is 
firfl  attraUled  by  the  end  of  this  court,  where  fix  enormous 
and  majeflic  columns  render  the  feene  aflonifliingly  grand 
and  pidurefque.  Another  objed  not  lefs  interefling  is  a 
fecond  range  of  columns  to  the  left,  which  appear  to  have 
been  part  of  the  peridyle  of  a  temple;  but,  before  we  pals 
thither,  we  cannot  refufe  particular  attention  to  the  edifi¬ 
ces  which  inclofe  this  court  on  each  fide.  They  form  a 
fort  of  gallery  which  contains  various  chambers,  feven  of 
which  may  be  reckoned  in  each  of  the  principal  wings, 
viz.  two  in  a  feinicircle  and  five  in  an  oblong  fquare.  Tlie 
bottom  of  thefe  apartments  dill  retains  pediments  of  nich¬ 
es  and  tabernacles,  the  fupporters  of  which  are  deflroyed. 
On  the  dde  of  the  court  they  are  open,  and  prefent  only 
four  and  fix  columns  totally  deflroyed.  It  is  not  eafy  to 
conceive  the  life  of  thefe  apartments ;  but  this  does  not 
diniinifli  our  admiration  at  the  beauty  of  their  piladers, 
and  the  richnefs  of  the  frize  of  the  entablature.  Neither 
is  it  polfible  to  avoid  remarking  the  Angular  efl'ed  which 
refults  from  the  mixture  of  the  garlands,  the  large  foliage 
of  the  capitals,  and  the  fculpture  of  wild  plants  with 
which  they  are  every  where  ornamented.  In  travelling 
the  length  of  the  court,  we  find  in  the  middle  a  little 
fquare  efplanade,  where  was  a  pavilion,  of  which  nothing 

remains 
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remains  InU  the  foundation-  .At  length  we  arrive  at  the 
foot  of  the  fix  columns;  and  then  firfi  conceive  all  the 
boldnefs  of  their  elevation,  and  the  richnefs  of  their  work- 
manfiiip.  Their  (hafts  are  twenty-one  feet  eight  inches  in 
circumference,  and  fifty-eight  feet  high;  fo  that  the  total 
height,  including  the  entablature,  is  from  feventy-one  to 
feventy-two  feet.  The  fight  of  this  fuperb  ruin,  thus  fo- 
litary  and  unaccompanied,  at  firfi  (trikes  us  with  aftonifh- 
ment;  but,  on  a  more  attentive  examination,  we  difcover 
a  feries  of  foundations  which  mark  an  oblong  fquare  of 
26 S  feet  in  length  and  146.wi.de,  and  which,  it  feems  pro¬ 
bable,  was  the  perifiyle  of  a  grand  temple,  the  primary 
purpofe  of  this  whole  firufture.  It  prel'ented  to  the  great 
court,  that  is  to  the  eaft,  a  front  of  ten  columns,  -with 
nineteen  on  each  fide,  which  with  the  other  fix  make  in  all 
fifty-four.  The  ground  on  which  it  (food  w.as  an  oblong 
fquare,  on  a  level  with  this  court,  but  narrower,  fo  that 
there  was  only  a  terrac.e  of  twenty-feven  feet  wide  round 
the  colonnade ;  theefplanade  this  produces  fronts  the  open 
country  toward  the  well,  by  . a  (loping  wall  of  about  thirty 
feet.  This  defcent,  as.you  approach  the  city,  becomes  lefs 
deep,  fo  that  the  foundation  of  the  pavilion  is  on  a  level 
.with  the  termination  of  the  hill;  whence  it  is  evident, 
that  the  whole  ground  of  the  courts  has  been  artificially 
raifed.  Such  was  the  former  (late  of  this  edifice ;  but  the 
fouthern  fide  of  the  grand  temple  was  afterwards  blocked 
up  to  build  a  fmaller  one,  the  perifiyle  and  walls  of  which 
are  (bill  remaining.  This  temple,  fituated  fomewhat  low¬ 
er  than  the  other,  prefents  a  fide  of  thirteen  columns  by 
eight  in  front  (in  all  thirty-four),  which  are  likewife  of  the 
Corinthian  order;  their  (hafts  are  fifteen  feet  eight  inches 
in  circumference,  and  forty-four  in  height.  The  building 
they  furround  is  an  oblong  fquare,  the  front  of  which, 
turned  towards  the  eaft,  is  out  of  the  line  of  the  left  wing 
of  the  great  court.  To  reach  it  you  mult  crofs  trunks  of 
columns,  heaps  of  (lone,  and  a  ruinous  wall  by  which  it  is 
now  hid.  After  furmounting  thefe  obftacles,  you  arrive 
at  the  gate,  where  you  may  furvey  the  inclofure  which 
was  once  the  habitation  of  ..a  god  ;  but,  inftead  of  the  aw¬ 
ful  fcene  of  a  proftrate  people  and  facrifices  offered  by  a 
multitude  of  priefis,  the  fky,  which  is  open  from  the  fall¬ 
ing  in  of  the  roof,  only  lets  in  light  to  (hew  a  chaos  of  ru¬ 
ins  covered  with  dirt  and  weeds.  The  walls,  formerly  en¬ 
riched  with  all  the  ornaments  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
now  prefent  nothing  but  pediments  of  niches  and  taberna¬ 
cles,  of  which  almoft  all  the  fupporters  are  fallen  to  the 
ground.  Between  thefe  niches  is  a  range  of  fluted  pilaf- 
ters,  whofe  capitals  fupport  a  broken  entablature;  but 
what  remains  of  it  difplays  a  rich  frize  of  foliage  reding 
on  the  heads  of  fatyrs,  horfes,  bulls,  &c.  Over  this  enta¬ 
blature  was  the  ancient  roof,  which  was  fifty-feven  feet 
wide  and  no  in  length.  The  walls  which  fupported  it 
are  thirty-one  feet  high,  and  without  a  window.  It  is  im- 
podible  to  form  any  idea  of  the  ornaments  of  this  roof, 
except  .from  the  fragments  lying  on  the  ground ;  but  it 
could  not  have  been  richer  than  the  gallery  of  the  perif- 
tyle  :  the  principal  remaining  parts  contain  tablets  in  the 
form  of  lozenges,  on  which  are  reprefented  Jupiter  feated 
on  his  eagle  ;  Leda  careded  by  the  fwan  ;  Diana  with  her 
bow  and  crefcent ;  and  feveral  bufts  which  feem  to  be  fi¬ 
gures  of  emperors  and  emprefles.  It  would  lead  us  too 
far  to  enter  more  minutely  into  the  defcription  of  this  afto. 
nifhing  edifice.  The  lovers  of  the  arts  will  find  it  defcri- 
-bed  with  the  greateft  accuracy  in  a  work  publi(hed  in  1757, 
under  the  title  of  Ruins  of  Balbec.  This  work,  compiled 
by  Mr.  Robert  Wood,  the  world  owes  to  the  attention  and 
liberality  of  Mr.  Dawkins,  who  in  1751  vifited  Balbec  and 
Palmyra.  But  feveral  changes  have  taken  place  fince  their 
journey;  for  example,  they  found  nine  large  columns 
Handing,  and  in  1784  Mr.  Volney  found  but  fix.  They 
reckoned  twenty-nine  at  the  letfer  temple,  but  there  now 
remain  but  twenty;  the  others  were  overthrown  by  the 
earthquake  of  1759.  It  has  likewife  fo  fhaken  the  walls 
of  the  lefler  temple,  that  the  (lone  of  the  foffit,  or  crofs- 
fione  at  the  top. of  the  gate,  has  (lid  between  the  two  ad- 
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joining  ones,  and  defeended  eight  inches ;  by  which  means 
the  body  of  the  bird  fculptured  on  that  (lone  is  fufpended, 
detached  from  its  wings  and  the  two  garlands  which  hung 
from  its  beak,  and  terminated  in  two  genii.  Nature  alone 
has  not  effected  this  devafiation ;  the  Turks  have  had  their 
(hare  in  the  deftruction  of  the  columns.  Their  motive  is 
to  procure  the  iron  cramps,  which  ferve  to  join  the  feve¬ 
ral  blocks  of  whicli  each  column  is  compofed.  Thefe 
cramps  anfwer  fo  well  the  end  intended,  that  feveral  of  the 
columns  are  not  even  disjointed  by  their  fall;  one,  among 
others,  as  Mr.  Wood  obferves,  has  penetrated  a  (lone  of 
the  temple  wall  without  giving  way.  Nothing  can  fur  pa's 
the  workmanlhip  of  thefe  columns  ;  they  are  joined  with¬ 
out  any  cement,  yet  there  is  not  room  for  the  blade  of  a 
knife  between  their  interftices.  After  fo  many  ages,  they 
in  general  frill  retain  their  original  whitenefs.  But  What 
is. (till  more  afionifiiing,  is  the  enormous  (tones  which  com- 
pofe  the'  (loping  wall.  To  the  weft  the  fecond  layer  rs 
'formed  of  (tones  which  are  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty- 
five  feet  long,  by  about  nine  in  height.  Over  this  layer, 
at  the  north-weft  angle,  there  are  three  (tones  which  alone 
occupy  a  fggee  of  175^  feet,  viz.  the  firfi  fifty-eight  feet 
feven  inches,  the  fecond  fifty-eight  feet  eleven,  and  the 
third  exactly  fifty-eight  feet;  and  each  of  thefe  are  twelve 
feet  thick.  Thefe  (tones  are  of  a  white  granite,  with  large 
fliining  flakes  like  gypfe  ;  there  is  a  quarry  of  this  kind  of 
(tone  under  the  whole  city  and  in  the  adjacent  mountain, 
which  is  open  in  feveral  places,  and  among  others  on  the 
right,  as  we  approach  the  city.  There  is  (till  remaining  a 
(lone,  hewn  on  three  fides,  which  is  fixty-nine  feet  two 
inches  long,  twelve  feet  ten  inches  broad,  and  thirteen  feet 
three  in  thicknefs.  By  what  means  could  the  ancients 
move  thefe  enormous  mafies  ?  This  is  doubtlefs  a  problem 
in  mechanics  difficult  to  refolve.  The  inhabitants  of  Bal¬ 
bec,  however,  have  a  very  eafy  manner  of  explaining  it, 
by  (uppofing  thefe  edifices  to  have  been  conftrutted  by 
djenoun,  or  ‘genii,’  who  obeyed  the  orders  of  king  Solo¬ 
mon  ;  adding,  that  the  motive  of  fuch  immenfe  works  was 
to  conceal  in  fubterraneous  cav.erns  vaft  treafures,  which 
dill  remain  there.  To  difcover  thefe,  many  have  defeend¬ 
ed  into  the  vaults  which  range  under  the  whole  edifice ; 
but  the  inutility  of  their  refearches,  added  to  the  o.ppref- 
fions  and  extortions  of  their  governors,  who  have  made 
their  fuppofed  difeoveries  a  pretext,  have  at  length  d i ( — 
heartened  them;  but  they  imagine  the  Europeans  would 
be  more  fuccefsful,  nor  would  it  be  pofiible  to.perfuade 
them  but  that  we  are  poftefted  of  the  magic  art  of  deftroy- 
ing  talilmans.  It  is  in  vain  to  oppofe  reafon  to  ignorance 
and  prejudice:  and  it  would  be  no  lefs  ridiculous  to  .at¬ 
tempt  to  prove  to  them  that  Solomon  never  was  acquainted 
with  the  Corinthian  order,  which  was  only  in  life  under 
the  Roman  emperors.  But  their  tradition  on  the  fubje6t 
o(  this  prince  may  fugged, three  important  obfervations. 
Firfi,  That  all  tradition  relative  to  high  antiquity  is  as  falfe 
among  the  Orientals  as  the  Europeans.  With  them,  as 
with  11s,  fa£ts  which  happened  100  years  before,  when  not 
preferyed  in  writing,  are  altered,  mutilated,  or  forgotten. 
To  expedfi  information  from  them  with  refpe£t  to  events 
in  the  tinte  of  David  or  Alexander,  would  be  as  abfurd 
as  to  make  inquiries  of  the  Flemidi  peafants  concerning 
Clovis  or  Charlemagne.  Secondly,  That  throughout  Sy¬ 
ria,  the  Mahometans,  as. well  as  the  Jews  and  Chriftians, 
attribute  every  great  work  to  Solomon  :  not  that  the  me¬ 
mory  of  him  (till  remains  by  tradition  in  thofe  countries, 
but  from  certain  paftages  in  the  Old  Teftament ;  which, 
with  the  gofpcl,  is  the  fource  of  almofi  all  their  tradition, 
as  thefe  are  the  only  hifiorical  books  read  or  known;  but, 
as  their  expounders  are  very  ignorant,  their  applications 
of  what  they  are  told  are  generally  very  remote  from  truth  : 
by  an  error  of  this  kind  they  pretend  Balbec  is  the  houje  of 
the forejl  of  Lebanon  built  by  Solomon;  nor  do  they  ap¬ 
proach  nearer  probability  when  they  attribute  to  that  king 
the  well  of  Tyre  and  the  buildings  of  Palmyra.  Third¬ 
ly,  That  the  belief  in  hidden  treafures  has  been  confirmed 
by  difeoveries  which  have  been  really  made  from  time  to 
#  B  time. 
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rime.  It  is  not  many  years  fince  a  finall  coffer  was  found 
at  Hebron  full  of  gold  and  (liver  medals,  with  an  ancient 
Arabic  book  on  medicine.  In  the  country  of  the  Drufes 
an  individual  difcovered,  fome  time  fince,  a  jar  with  gold 
coin  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent  ;  but  as  the  chiefs  and  go¬ 
vernors  claim  a  right  to  thefe  difcoveries,  and  ruin  thofe 
who  have  made  them,  under  pretext  of  obliging  them  to 
make  reftoration,  thofe  who  find  any  thing  endeavour  care¬ 
fully  to  conceal  it ;  they  fecretly  melt  the  antique  coins, 
nay,  frequently  bury  them  again  in  the  fame  place  where 
they  found  them,  from  the  fame  fears  which  caufed  their 
firft:  concealment,  and  which  prove  the  fame  tyranny  to 
have  formerly  exifted  in  thefe  countries. 

When  we  confider  the  extraordinary  magnificence  of  the 
temple  of  Balbec,  we  cannot  but  be  afionifhed  at  the  fi- 
lence  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors.  Mr.  Wood,  who 
has  carefully  examined  all  the  ancient  writers,  has  found 
■no  mention  of  it  except  in  a  fragment  of  John  of  Antioch, 
who  attributes  the  conftruCtion  of  this  edifice  to  Antoninus 
Pius.  The  infcriptions  that  remain  corroborate  this. opi¬ 
nion,  which  perfectly  accounts  for  the  conftant  ufe  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  fince  that  order  was  not  in  general  ufe 
before  the  third  age  of  Rome  ;  but  we  ought  by  no  means 
to  allege  as  an  additional  proof  the  bird  fculptured  over 
the  gate  ;  for  if  his  crooked  beak,  large  claws,  and  the 
caduceus  he  bears,  give  him  the  appearance  of  an  eagle, 
the  tuft  of  feathers  on  his  head,  like  that  of  certain  pigeons, 
proves  that  he  is  not  the  Roman  eagle  :  befides  that,  the 
fame  bird  is  found  in  the  temple  of  Palmyra ;  and  is  there¬ 
fore  evidently  an  oriental  eagle,  confecrated  to  the  fun, 
who  was  the  divinity  adored  in  both  thefe  temples.  His 
worfliip  exifted  at  Balbec  in  the  mod  remote  antiquity. 
His  ftatue,  which  refembled  that  of  Ofiris,  had  been  tran- 
i'ported  there  from  the  Heliopolis  of  Egypt;  and  the  cere¬ 
monies  with  w'hich  he  was  worfhipped  have  been  defcrib- 
ed  by  Macrobius,  in  his  Saturnalia.  Mr.  Wood  fup- 
pofes  with  reafon,  that  the  name  of  Balbec,  which  in  Sy¬ 
riac  lignifi.es  ‘  City  of  Bal,’  or  of  the  fun,  originated  in 
this  worfliip.  The  Greeks,  by  naming  it  Heliopolis,  have 
in  this  inltance  only  given  a  literal  tranflation  of  the  ori¬ 
ental  word  :  a  practice  to  which  they  have  not  always  ad¬ 
hered.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  ftate  of  this  city  in  remote 
antiquity  ;  but  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  its  fituation,  on 
the  road  from  Tyre  to  Palmyra,  gave  it  fome  part  of  the 
commerce  of  thefe  opulent  capitals.  Under  the  Romans, 
in  the  time  of  Auguftus,  it  is  mentioned  as  a  garrifon 
town  ;  and  there  is  ftill  remaining,  on  tire  wall  of  the 
fouthern  gate,  on  the  right  as  we  enter,  an  infcription 
which  proves  the  truth  of  this,  the  words  kenturia 
prima  in  Greek  characters  very  legible.  One  hundred 
and  forty  years  after,  Antoninus  built  the  prefent  temple, 
inftead  of  the  ancient  one,  which  was  doubtlefs  falling 
into  ruins  :  but,  Chriftianity  having  gained  the  afcendancy 
under  Conftantine,  the  modern  temple  was  negleCted,  and 
afterwards  converted  into  a  church  ;  a  wall  of  which  is 
now  remaining,  that  hid  the  faniftuary  of  the  idols.  It 
continued  thus  until  the  invafion  of  the  Arabs,  when  it  is 
probable  they  envied  the  Chriftians  fo  beautiful  a  building. 
The  church  being  lefs  frequented  fell  to  decay  ;  wars  fuc- 
ceeded  ;  and  it  was  converted  into  a  place  of  defence  ; 
battlements  were  built  on  the  wall  which  furrounded  it, 
on  the  pavilions,  and  at  the  angles,  which  ftill  fublift  ;  and, 
from  that  time,  the  temple,  expofed  to  the  fate  of  war, 
fell  rapidly  to  ruin.  The  ftate  of  the  city  is  not  lefs  de¬ 
plorable.  The  wretched  government  of  the  emirs  of  the 
houfe  of  Harfouftie  had  already  greatly  impaired  it,  and 
the  earthquake  of  1 759  completed  its  deftruCtion.  The 
wars  of  the  Emir  Youfef  and  Djezzar  have  rendered  it 
(till  more  deferted  and  ruinous.  Of  5000  inhabitants,  at 
which  number  they  were  eftimated  in  1751,  not  1200  are 
now  remaining  ;  and  thefe  moftly  poor,  without  induftry 
or  commerce,  and  cultivating  nothing  hut  a  little  cotton, 
fome  maize,  and  water-melons,  for  their  fubfiftence. 

B  ALBIL'LUS,  a  learned  and  benevolent  man,  governor 
®f  Egypt,  of  which  he  wrote  the  hiftory,  under  Nero..- 
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BALBI'NUS  (Decimus  Ccelius),  the  Roman  emperor,  . 
being  chofen  by  the  fenate  in  237,  was  maffacred  by  the 
foldiers,  who  had  a  dillike  to  fuch  emperors  as  were  elect¬ 
ed  only  by  the  fenators.  This  prince  was  eloquent,  and 
wrote  good  verfes. 

BALBO'A  ( Vafco  Nugnes  de),  a  Caftilian;  a  celebrat¬ 
ed  navigator,  and  one  of  the  firft  difcoverers  of  South 
America.  He  was  beheaded  by  the  Spaniih  governor  of 
St.  Mary,  through  jealoufy  of  his  growing  reputation,.  in 
1 5 1 7 ,  aged  torty-tvvo. 

To  B  ALBU'CINATE,  v.  n.  [from  balbutio ,  Lat.J  To 
ftammer  in  (peaking. 

BAL'BUS  (Lucius  Cornelius  Theophanes),  was  born 
at  Cadiz,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  valour  in  the 
war  carried  on  by  the  Romans  in  Spain  againfr  Sertorius 
and  the  Lufitanians,  on  which  account  Pompey  gave  him 
the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen.  He  was  conful  in  the 
714th  year  of  Rome,  and  was  the  firft  foreigner  on  whom 
that  dignity  was  conferred.  He  was  the  friend  of  Pom¬ 
pey,  Caefar,  Craffus,  and  Cicero.  There  were  many  other 
illuftrious  Romans  of  the  name  of  Balbus. 

Balbus,  a  mountain  of  Africa,  famous  for  the  retreat 
of  Mafliniffa,  after  he  had  fought  a  battle  againft  Syphax. 

To  BALBU'TIATE,  v.  n.  The  fame  with  Balbuci- 

NATE. 

B ALBU'TlES,yi  [from  £u£ct£a}  Gr.  to  ftammer,  or 
rather  from  baSs  Heb.  to  babble.]  A  defeCt  of  pronun¬ 
ciation  :  a  Hammering. 

BALCAR'RY,  a  village  of  Scotland,  on  the  fouth 
coaft  of  the  county  of  Kircudbright,  declared  by  at!  of 
parliament  a  free  port,  ten  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Kircud¬ 
bright. 

BALCH,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the 
Rhine  at  Cologne. 

BAL'CHEN  (John),  a  celebrated  Englifh  admiral, 
(hipwrecked  on  the  coaft  of  Scilly,  in  the  Victory,  a  firft- 
rate,  when  upwards  of  1100  perfons  perifhed  with  him,  m 
the  year  1744. 

B ALCHIK AN'SKOI,  a  town  of  Siberia,  140  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Doroninfk. 

BALCHUY'SEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  and  duchy  of  Juliers,  nine  miles  weft  of  Co¬ 
logne. 

BAL'C'ONY,  f.  [from  balcon,  Fr.]  In  architecture,  a 
kind  of  open  gallery,  without  the  walls  of  buildings,  con¬ 
trived  chiefly  for  the  convenience  of  looking  around,  fee¬ 
ing  proceflions,  cavalcades,  &c.  Where  there  is  but  one, 
it  is  ufually  in  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the  edifice,  and 
level  with  the  firft  floor:  fomctimes  they  are  made  of  wood, 
fometimes  of  caft-iron  ;  the  former  furrounded  with  a  rail, 
or  balluftrade,  the  latter  wrought  in  various  figures  in  de- 
mi-relievo.  Some  are  alfo  made  of  bar-iron,  fafhioned  in 
crail-work,  or  fiourifhes  of  divers  fancies.  They  are  lately 
become  faftiionable,  particularly  in  the  metropolis,  where 
few  newly-ereCted  houfes  of  any  degree  of  elegance  are 
without  them.  Balconies  to  houfes  in  Londonare  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  building  aft,  laGeo.  III.  c.  78. 

Balcony,  in  a  (hip,  denotes  a  gallery  either  covered 
or  open,  made  abaft,  either  for  ornament,  or  convenience 
of  the  captain’s  cabin. 

BALD,  adj.  \_bal ,  Welfti.]  Wanting  hair;  defpoiled  of 
hair  by  time  or  ficknefs. — Neither  (hall  men  make  them- 
felves  bald  for  them.  Jeremiah. — I  find  it  remarked  by 
Marchetti,  that  the  caufe  of  baldnefs  in  men  is.  the  dry- 
nefs  of  the  brain,  and  its  (blinking  from  the  (kull;  he 
having  obferved,  that  in  bald  perfons,  under  the  bald  part, 
there  was  a  vacuity  between  the  (kull  and  the  brain.  Ray. 

• — We  ftiould  imitate  C'aqfar,  who,  becaufe  his  head  was 
bald,  covered  that  defeCt  with  laurels.  Addifon. — Without 
natural  covering  : 

Under  an  oak,  whofe  bougie  are  mofs’d  with  age, 

And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity.  Shakefpcare. 
Without  the  ufual  covering. — He  is  fet  at  the  upper  end 
o?  th’  table  but  they  (land  bald  before  him.  Shahejpeare. 
■—Unadorned;  inelegant; 
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And  that,  though  labour’d,  line  mult  bald  appear, 

That  brings  ungrateful  mufic  to  the  ear.  Creeck. 

Mean  ;  naked  ;  without  dignity  ;  without  value  ;  bare. — 
What  ftiould  the  people  do  with  thefe  bald  tribunes.  Shake- 
fpeare. — Bald  was  ufed  by  the  northern  nations  to  fignify 
the  fame  as  audax,  bold  ;  and  it  is  dill  in  ufe.  So  Bald¬ 
win,  and  by  inverfion  Windbald ,  is  ‘  bold  conqueror  Ethel- 
bald,  ‘  nobly  bold  ;’  and  Eadbald,  1  happily  bold  which 
are  of  the  fame  import  as  Tkrajeas,  T krajymachus,  and 
Tkr'afybulus,  See.  Gibfon. 

B  ALD  AC  AN'IFEK,  corruptly  alfo  written  balcanifer , 
denotes  a  ftandard -bearer ;  chiefly  in  the  ancient  order  of 
Knights  Templars. 

B  AL'D  ACHIN,/1  [from  baldackino,  Ital.]  A  piece  of 
architecture,  in  form  of  a  canopy,  fupported  with  co¬ 
lumns,  and  ferving  as  a  covering  to  an  altar.  It  properly 
dignifies  a  rich  lilk,  Du  Gauge ;  and  was  a  canopy  carried 
over  the  holt. 

Baldachin,  or  Bai.daicin,  or  Baldekin,  popularly 
Baudekin,  in  middle-age  writers,  denotes  a  rich  kind  of 
cloth- made  of  gold  warp  and  [ilk  woof,  varioufly  figured. 
It  took  the  denomination  from  its  being  formerly  brought 
into  thefe  countries  from  Baldacio,  or  Babylon. 

BALD'EGG,  a  lake  of  Swiflerland,  four  miles  long 
aad  one  wide,  nine  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Bremgarten. 

BALDENAU',  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  tlie 
Lower  Rhine,  and  bifliopric  of  Treves,  fix  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Traarbach,  and  thirty-fix  fouth-fouth-well  of  Coblentz. 

BAL'DERDASH,y.  [probably  of  bald,  Sax.  bold,  and 
dajk,  to  mingle.]  Any  thing  jumbled  together  without 
judgment ;  rude  mixture  ;  a  confufed  difeourfe. 

To  Balderdash,  v.  a.  To  mix pr adulterate  any  liquor, 

BAL'D ERN,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  circle  of  Swa¬ 
bia,  and  county  of  Ottingen,  one  mile  fouth-fouth-eaft  of 
Zobing. 

BALD'- HE  AD,  a  cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of  North 
America,  in  Norton  Sound.  Lat.  64.  43.  N.  Ion.  198.  18. 
E.  Greenwich. 

BALDINUC'CI  (Philip),  of  Florence;  a  connoifteur 
in  the  polite  arts,  and  the  continuator  of  Vafar’s  lives  of 
the  painters.  He  died  in  1696,  aged  feventy-two. 

BALDI'VIA,  or  Valdivia,  a  fea-port  town  of  Chili, 
in  America,  belonging  to  the  Spaniards.  It  is  fituated 
between  the  rivers  Callaculles  and  Portero,  where  they 
fall  into  the  South  Sea.  S.  lat.  40.  5.  W.  Ion.  80.  5.  It 
was  built  in  1551  by  the  Spanifli  general  Baldivia,  from 
whom  it  takes  its  name.  We  may  judge  of  its  importance 
from  the  fum  granted  annually  by  the  king  for  maintaining 
the  garrifon,  being  no  lefs  than  300,000  pieces  of  eight. 
It  is  defended  by  four  ftrong  caftles,  mounting  100  pieces 
of  fine  brafs  eannon.  Notwithftanding  which,  it  was  very 
eafily  taken  in  1643  by  the  Dutch,  who  would  probably 
have  maintained  their  conqueft  againft  all  the  power  of  the 
Spanifli  viceroy,  had  they  not  been  obliged  to  relinquirti 
it  through  ficknefs  and  famine.  The  inhabitants  of  Bal¬ 
divia  amount  to  about  2000.  The  trade  is  lefs  confider- 
able  than  formerly,  becaufe  the  gold  mines  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  are  ftnit  up  ;  yet  feveral  large  ftiips  are  employed 
in  the  trade  between  this  port  and  that  of  Lima,  which 
confifts  of  gold,  corn,  hides,  and  fait  provifions,  exchanged 
for  Haves,  fugar,  chocolate,  and  European  commodities 
and  manufactures.  Baldivia  alfo  gives  name  to  a  river  and 
bay  in  the  province  of  Chili. 

B  ALD'MONY,/.  The  fame  with  Gentian. 

BALD'NESS,y.  The  want  of  hair.  The  iofs  of  hair. 
Among  the  caufes  of  baldnefs,  immoderate  venery  is  re¬ 
puted  one  of  the  chief.  See  Alopecia. 

BAL'DO,  a  mountain,  part  of  the  Alps,  which  fepa- 
rates  the  country  of  Tyrol  from  the  country  ot  Verona, 
thirty  miles  in  circumference. 

BAL'DOCK,  a  neat,  open,  and  pleafant,  market- 
town,  in  Hertfordfliire,  fituated  delightfully  between  the 
hills,  diftant  from  Royfton  on  the  eaft  eight  miles,  and 
JdUchin  on  the.  weft  five,  and  from  London,  on  the  great 
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north  road,  thirty-feven  miles.  Market  on  Thurfdays, 
chiefly  for  barley,  the  town  being  noted  for  making  nioft 
excellent  malt,  and  the  quantity  made  being  exceeded  but 
by  one  town  in  the  kingdom.  Here  are  five  fairs  in  the 
year,  viz.  March  7,  (except  in  leap-year,  and  then  March 
6;)  the  laft  Thurfday  in  May ;  5th  of  Auguft  ;  the  2d  and 
3d  of  OCtober ;  and  December  1 1  ;  all  of  them  chiefly  for 
horfes  and  cheefe.  This  town  was  founded,  and  the  church 
built,  by  the  Knights  Templars  in  the  days  of  king  Ste¬ 
phen,  by  a  grant  of  about  200  acres  of  wafte  lands  at  the 
weft  end  of  the  parifh  of  Wefton,  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
then  lord  of  Wefton.  The  church  they  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  named  the  town  Balbec,  from  the  name 
of  their  ancient  refidence  in  Syria,  which,  in  procels  of 
time,  was  corrupted  to  Baldock.  The  Knight  Hofpitalers 
of  St.  John,  and  they  of  Jerufalem  likewife,  ereCted 
dwellings  an  the  eaft  fide  of  the  town,  in  the  parifti  of 
Clothall,  where  veftiges  of  the  buildings  are  now  fre¬ 
quently  difeovered.  But  thefe  orders  of  fuperftition,  even 
in  the  dark  days  of  ignorance  and  bigotry,  were  found  fie 
rapacious  by  the  people,  that  they  were  loon  fupprefled. 
Agricola’s-way,  now  called  Ickling-way,  runs  through 
Baldock  eaft  and  weft ;  to  the  eaft  the  road  runs  on  co> 
Icklington,  Cambridgeflfire,  (once  Agricola’s  town,)  and 
the  other  way  to  the  w  eft  to  Icklingford  near  Hitchin,  and 
fo  on  both  ways  to  the  fea-coaft.  On  the  hills  on  the  fouth 
are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  and  Danifti  encampment,  front¬ 
ing  two  more  in  Alhwell  and  Willbury  hills,  near  Ickling¬ 
ford.  William  Winn,  a  mercer  and  citizen  of  London, 
in  1621,  left  a  fufticiency  to  build  and  endow  an  alms- 
houfe  for  twelve  poor  widows,  with  forty  fnillings  a-year 
each.  John  Parker,  Efq.  gave  a  rent-charge  on  his  eftate 
of  ten  pounds  a  year,  to  purchafe  twenty-fix  penny-loaves, 
to  be  diftributed  every  Sunday,  after  it  has  lain  on  his  grave 
during  the  time  the  bell  tolls  for  morning  fervice. 

Baldock  (Ralph  de),  bifhop  of  London  in  the  reigns 
of  Edward  I.  and  II.  was  educated  at  Moreton-college, 
Oxford  ;  became  dean  of  St.  Paul’s  ;  was  afterwards  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  fee  of  London  ;  and  made  lord  high  chan¬ 
cellor  of  England.  He  acquired  a  very  amiable  charndler 
both  for  morals  and  learning ;  and  w'rote  Hijloria  Anglica, 
or  An  Hiftory  of  the  Britifti  Affairs  down  to  his  own 
time;  and  A  Colleftion  of  the  Statutes  and  Conftitutions 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Paul.  He  died  at  Stepney,  July  24, 
1313. 

BALD'READ,  [of  bald,  bold,  and  rede,  Sax.  counfei, 
q.  d.  that  is  bold  in  counfel.J  The  laft  king  of  Kent. 

BALD'RIC,/!  [Of  uncertain  etymology,  unlefs  from 
baudier,  Fr.  a  long  belt.]  A  girdle.  By  iome  dictionaries 
it  is  explained  a  bracelet ; 

A  radiant  baldric,  o’er  his  fhoulders  tied, 

Suftain’d  the  fword  that  glitter’d  at  his  fide.  Pope . 

The  zodiac : 

That  like  the  twins  of  Jove  they  feem’d  in  fight. 

Which  deck  the  baldric  of  the  heavens  bright.  Spenjer . 

B  ALD'WIN,  [of  bald ,  Sax.  bold,  and  loinntn ,  Teut.  to 
overcome,  i.  e.  bold  conqueror.]  A  proper  name  of  men. 

Baldwin,  archbiftiop  of  Canterbury,  was  born  of  ob- 
feure  parents  at  Exeter,  where,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life,  he  taught  a  grammar- fchool  ;  after  which  he  took 
orders,  and  was  made  archdeacon  of  Exeter :  but  be  re  - 
figned  that  dignity,  and  became  a  Ciftertian  monk  in  the 
monaftery  of  Ford  in  Devonfhire,  of  which  he  was  made 
abbot.  In  1180,  he  was  confecrated  biftiop  of  Worcefter. 
In  1184,  he  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury  by- 
pope  Lucius  IIL  and  by  his  fucceflor  Urban  III.  was  ap¬ 
pointed  legate  for  that  diocefe.  He  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  church  and  monaftery  in  honour  of  Thomas  a  Bccket, 
at  Hackington,  near  Canterbury,  for  fecular  priefts  ;  but, 
being  oppofed  by  the  monks  of  Canterbury  and  the  pope, 
he  was  obliged  to  defift.  In  1190  he  crowned  Richard  I. 
at  Weftminfter ;  and  foon  after  followed  that  prince  to  the- 
holy  land,  where  he  died  at  the  fiege  of  Ptolemais.  He 
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wrote-various  trails  on  religious  fubjects.  which  were  col¬ 
lected  and  publiflied  by  Bertrand  Tidier,  in  1662. 

BAL'DY,  adv.  Nakedly;  meanly  ;  inelegantly. 

BALE  (John),  biftiop  of  Odory  in  Ireland,  was  born 
at  Cove,  in  Suffolk,  in  1495.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he 
was  entered  in  the  monaftery  of  Carmelites  at  Norwich, 
and  was  thence  fent  to  Jefus  college,  Oxford.  He  was 
educated  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  was  converted  to  the 
Rroteftant  religion  by  Thomas  lord  Wentworth.  On  the 
death  of  Lord  Cromwell,  who  protected  him  from  the 
perfecutions  of  the  Romifh  clergy,  he  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
tire  into  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  continued  eight 
years.  Soon  after  the  accedion  of  Edward  VI.  he  was 
recalled  ;  and  being  firft  prefented  to  the  living  of  Bifiiop’s 
Stoke  in  Hamplhire,  in  1552,  he  was  nominated  to  the  lee 
of  Odory.  During  his  refidence  in  Ireland  he  was  re¬ 
markably  afliduous  in  propagating  the  Proteftant  doCtrines  ; 
but  to  very  little  purpofe,  and  frequently  at  the  hazard  of 
his  life.  Once,  in  particular,  they  murdered  five  of  his 
domedics,  who  were  making  hay  near  his  houfe  ;  and 
would  probably  have  done  the  fame  by  him,  if  the  laird 
of  Kilkenny  had  not  come  to  his  adidance.  On  the  accef- 
fion  of  queen  Mary,  he  embarked  for  Holland,  but  was 
very  unfortunate  in  his  voyage.  Firft  he  was  taken  by  a 
Dutch  man-of-war,  and  robbed  by  the  captain  of  all  his 
effeCts.  Then,  being  forced  by  ftrefs  of  weather  into  St. 
Ive’s  in  Cornwall,  he  was  confined  on  fufpicion  of  treafon. 
Being,  however,  releafed  after  a  few  days  confinement, 
the  (hip  anchored  in  Dover  road,  where  he  was  again  feiz- 
ed  on  a  falfe  accufation.  After  his  arrival  in  Holland,  he 
was  made  prifoner,  and  obliged  to  pay  30I.  for  his  liberty. 
From  Holland  he  travelled  to  Bafil  in  Switzerland,  where 
he  continued  till  queen  Elizabeth  afcended  the  throne. 
After  his  return  to  England,  he  was  in  1560  made  pre¬ 
bendary  of  Canterbury.  He  died  in  1563,  at  Canterbury, 
in  the  68th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  fo  fevere  a  writer 
againft  the  church  of  Rome,  that  his  books  were  prohi¬ 
bited  in  the  expurgatory  index  publiflied  at  Madrid,  in 
1667.  He  is  the  earlieft  dramatic  writer  in  the  Englifh 
language,  or  at  leaft  author  of  the  firft  pieces  of  that  kind 
that  we  find  in  print.  Of  thefe  twenty-one  have  been  enu¬ 
merated  ;  only  three  of  them,  however,  are  extant,  viz. 
1.  God’s  Promifes,  an  interlude  ;  2.  St.  John  Baptift,  an 
interlude  ;  3.  The  Laws  of  Nature  corrupted  :  the  firft 
has  been  reprinted  by  Dodftey  in  his  collection  of  old 
plays,  and  the  only  copy  extant  of  the  laft  is  preferved  in 
St.  Sepulchre’s  library  in  Dublin.  He  alfo  tranflated  the 
tragedies  of  Pammachius.  His  other  works  are  very  nu¬ 
merous  ;  but  the  chief  is  his  catalogue  of  Britifh  Authors. 
T  he  title  of  it  is,  “  Illuftrium  Majoris  Britannia:  fcripto- 
rumcatalogus,  a  Japhe’to  fanCtillimiNoafilioad  A.  D.  1557. 

BALE,/!  [bal,  S.ax.  bale,  Dan.  bul,  bul,  Icelsndifh.J 
Milery ;  calamity. 

She  look’d  about,  and,  feeing  one  in  mail 
Armed  to  point,  fought  back  to  turn  again  ; 

For  light  flte  hated  as  the  deadly  bale,.  Fairy  Queen. 

Bale,/!  \balle,  Fr. ]  In  commerce,  a  term  denoting  a 
quantity  of  merchandize  wrapped  or  packed  up  in  cloth, 
and  corded  round  very  tight,  after  having  been  well  fe- 
cured  with  hay  or  ftraw,  to  keep  it  from  breaking,  or  to 
preferve  it  from  the  weather.  To  fell  goods  in  the  bale  is 
'  to  fell  them  in  the  lump,  on  (hewing  a  fpecimen,  without 
unpacking  or  taking  off  the  cordage. 

Bale-coods,  in  the  Eaft  India  trade,  the  bulky  goods, 
as  falt-petre,  pepper,  red-earth,  tea.  See .  Bale-goods 
(land  oppofed  to  piece-goods. 

Bales  of  Camblet,  at  Smyrna,  are  called  tables,  on 
account  of  their  flat  fquare  figure.  A  bale  of  cotton  yarn 
is  from  three  to  four  hundred  weight  :  of  raw  (ilk,  from 
one  to  four  hundred  ;  of  lockram  or  dowlas,  either  three, 
three  and  a  half,  or  four,  pieces,  &c. 

Bale  of  Paper,  denotes  a  certain  number  of  reams 
packed  together  in  a  bundle.  There  are  bales  of  more 
and  fewer  reams.  Thofe  fent  from  Marfeilles  to  Couftaji* 
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tinoplc  ufually  contain  twelve  reams.  A  bale  or  ballon  of 
Crown  paper,  manufactured  in  fome  parts  of  Provence, 
confifts  of  fourteen  reams,  and  is  fold  in  the  Levant  for 
Venice  paper. 

Bale  of  Dice,  denotes  a  little  packet,  or  paper,  con¬ 
taining  fome  dozens  of  dice  for  playing  with. 

To  BALE,  v.n.  [ eniballer ,  Fr.  imbctllare,  Ital.*]  To  make 
up  into  a  bqle. 

BALEA'.RES  INSULiE,  or  Balearic  Islands. 
The  appellation  is  commonly  derived  from  b.ecaufe 

the  inhabitants  were  excellent  (lingers.  But  Bochart  makes 
the  name  of  Punic  or  Phoenician  original,  as  were  the 
people  :  Baal-jare,  fkilful  at  throwing  ;  the  Phoenicians 
and  Hebrews  being  dextrous  at  the  ufe  of  the  fling.  The 
Greeks  called  thefe  iftands  Gymncjiae,  becaufe  in  funfmer 
the  inhabitants  were  naked,  or  rather  becaufe  only  armed 
with  a  fling  in  war.  Hefychius.  They  are  three  in  number, 
modernly  called  Majored,  Minorca,  and  Yvica,  on  the  coaft 
of  Spain.  We  are  told  by  Floriis,  that  the  mothers  never 
gave  their  children  breakfaft,  before  they  had  ftruck  with 
an  arrow  a  certain  mark  in  a  tree.  When  a  woman  was 
married,  (he  was  not  admitted  to  her  hufband’s  bed  before 
(lie  had  received  the  embraces  of  all  her  relations.  The 
inhabitants  were  naturally  of  a  lafeivious  propenfity,  and 
in  their  war  they  required  nothing  but  females  and  wine, 
and  often  changed  four  men  for  one  woman.  See  Ma¬ 
jorca,  and  Minorca. 

BALECHOU'  (John  Jofeph),  a  celebrated  French  en¬ 
graver,  who  flourlfhed  about  the  year  1750.  This  extra¬ 
ordinary  artift  worked  entirely  with  the  graver.  The 
clearnefs  of  his  ftrokes,  and  the  depth  of  colour  which  he 
produced,  are  far  beyond  any  productions  prior  to  his  own. 
The  two  large  plates  which  he  did  from  Verr.et,  one  re- 
prefenting  a  ftorm,  the  other  a  calm,  inuft  ever  be  confi- 
dered  as  very  aftonifiiing  fpecimensof  the  celebrity  of  this 
art.  They  are  too  well  known,  and  too  much  admired, 
to  need  any  further  eulogium. 

BALE'FUL,  adj.  Full  of  mifery;  full  of  grief;  for- 
rovvful ;  fad  ;  woeful  : 

Round  he  throws  his  baleful  e yes, 

That  witnefs’d  huge  affliction  and  difmay, 

Mix’d  with  obdurate  pride  and  ftedfaft  hate.  Milton . 

Full  of  mifehief ;  deftruCtive-: 

Happy  lerne,  whofe  moft  wholfome  air 
Poifons  envenom’d  fpiders,  and  forbids 
The  baleful  toad  and  vipers  from  her  lhore.  Philips. 

B ALE' FULLY,  adv.  Sorrowfully  ;  mifehievoufly. 

BA'LEN  (Hendrick  Van),  hiftory  and  portrait  painter, 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1560,  and  was  a  difciple  of  Adam 
Van  Oort ;  but  he  quitted  that  mafter  to  acquire  a  better 
tafte  of  defign  and  compofttion,  by  purfuing  his  (Indies  at 
Rome,  where  lie  redded  for  a  confiderable  time.  He  dif- 
tinguiftied  himfelf  by  a  good  manner  of  defigning,  and  his 
works  are  admitted  into  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  among 
thofe  of  the  principal  painters.  He  particularly  excelled 
in  the  naked,  and  gave  to  his  figures  fo  much  tafte,  ex- 
preftion,  and  correCtnefs  of  outline,  that  few  of  his  cotem¬ 
poraries  could  enter  into  competition  with  him.  Several 
fine  portraits  of  his  are  at  the  Hague ;  among  which  there 
is  one  adorned  with  the  two  figures  of  Wifdom  and  Juf- 
tice,  which  extorts  commendation  from  all  who  attentively 
confider  it.  All  the  hiftorical  fubjeCts  painted  by  Van 
Balen  have  abundant  merit.  His  defigns  of  the  Deluge, 
of  Moles  (hiking  the  Rock,  and  the  drowning  of  Pharaoh, 
are  grand  and  noble  compofitions.  He  died  in  1632. 

Balen  (John  Van),  painter  of  hiftory,  landfcape,  and 
boys,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1611;  and  derived  his 
knowledge  of  the  art,  and  his  fine  tafte  of  drawing  and 
defign,  from  his  father  Hendrick  Van  Balen  ;  but,  as  foon 
as  he  had  made  a  competent  progrefs,  he  travelled  to 
Rome,  and  lived  for  feveral  years  in  that  emporium  of 
the  fine  arts.  His  particular  merit  was  ftiewn  in  his  naked 
boys,  cupids*  nymphs,  .bathing  or  Myiting,  of  which  fub- 
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Jdfts  he- painted  a  considerable  number;  and  be  procured 
both  praife  and  riches  by  his  landfcapes  and  hiftories.  His 
.pi  flu  res  were  well  conceived,  his  trees  touched  with  fpi- 
•jit,  and  his  herbage  and  verdure  natural  and  lively. 

BA'LENBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  and  deflorate  of  Mentz,  two  miles 
north-weft  of  Krautheim. 

BA'LENGER,  Balengaria,  in  middle-age  writers, 
a  kind  of  veflel  of  war,  but  what  in  particular  feems  not 
well  known.  Blount  fays,  that  by  .  te  ftat.  28  Hen.  VI. 
c.  j.  balenger  feems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  barge. 

BALES  (Peter),  a  very  extraordinary  mafter  in  the  art 
of  penmanfhip,  and  one  ol  the  firft  inventors  of  fiiort- 
hand  writing.  He  was  born  in  1547,  and  is  recorded  for 
his  (kill  in  micrography,  or  miniature-writing,  in  Holling- 
ilied’s  Chronicle,  anno  1.575  ;  and  Mr.  Evelyn  has  alfo 
celebrated  his  wonderful  (kill  in  this  delicate  operation  of 
the  hand,  informing  us  that  in  the  year  1575  he  wrote  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Creed,  Decalogue,  with  two  ftiort  pray¬ 
ers  in  Latin,  his  own  name,  motto,  day  of  the  month, 
year  of  the  Lord,  and  reign  of  the  queen,  to  whom  he 
prefented  it  at  Hampton  court,  all  within  the  circle  of  a 
Silver  penny,  inchaced  in  a  ring  and  border  of  gold;  and 
covered  with  a  chryftal  fo  accurately  wrought,  as  to  be 
very  plainly  legible,  to  the  great  admiration  of  her  majef- 
ty,  the  whole  privy  council,  and  leveral  ambafladors  then 
at  court !  He  was  farther  very  dextrous  in  imitating  hand¬ 
writing,  and,  about  1686,  was  employed  by  Secretary 
-Walfingham  in  certain  political  manoeuvres.  We  find  him 
at  the  head  of  a  fchool  near  the  Old  Bailey,  London,  in 
1590;  in  which  year  he  published  his  “  Writing  School- 
mafter,  in  three  parts:  the  firft  teaching  Swift  writing; 
the  Second,  true  writing;  the  third,  fair  writing.”  In 
1597,  he  re-publiftred  this  work,  which  was  in  Such  high 
reputation,  that  no  lefs  than  eighteen  copies  of  commen¬ 
datory  verfes,  compofed  by  learned  and  ingenious  men  of 
that  time,  were  printed  before  it.  We  know  little  more 
of  this  curious  perSon,  but  that  he  feems  to  have  died  a- 
bottt  the  year  1610. 

BALES'TRA  (Antonio),  an  excellent  hiftorical  pain¬ 
ter,  was  born  at  Verona  in  1666.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  went  to  Venice,  in  the  fchool  of  Antonio  Bellucci, 
from  thence  he  vifited  Bologna  and  Rome,  and  at  the  lat¬ 
ter  became  the  difciple  of  Carlo  Maratti.  Under  the  tu¬ 
ition  of  So  eminent  a  mafter,  he  made  a  great  proficiency, 
and  exerted  himfelf  in  deligning  after  the  antiquities,  by 
which  he  fo  effectually  confirmed  his  tafte,  that  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  prize  of  merit  in  the  academy  of  St.  Luke,  in 
the  year  1694,  when  he  was  only  twenty-eight  years  of 
age.  His  ftyle  is  Sweet  and  agreeable,  not  unlike  that  of 
Maratti ;  and  the  judicious  obferve  in  the  works  of  Balef- 
tra,  a  certain  mixture  of  the  Several  manners  of  Raphael, 
-Correggio,  and  Caracci.  He  died  in  1740.  In  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  Mater  Domini,  at  Venice,  there  is  one  of 
the  mod  capital  altar-pieces  of  Baleftra,  representing  the 
Nativity  of  our  Saviour.  It  is  defigned  in  a  grand  ftyle, 
the  composition  is  excellent,  and  has  a  noble  effeft. 

BALESTRI'NA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  (late  of  Ge¬ 
noa,  a  fief  of  the  empire,  nine  miles  north  of  Albenga. 

BALE'TUS,  a  Son  of  Hippo,  who  firft  founded  Corinth. 

BA'LEY  (Walter),  Son  of  Henry  Baley  of  Warnwell 
in  Dorfetfhire,  was  born  at  Potftiam  in  the  Same  county, 
and  educated  at  Winchefter  fchool.  From  thence  he  was 
Sent  to  Oxford  ;  and  after  two  years  probation,  was  ad¬ 
mitted  perpetual  fellow  of  New  College.  Having  taken 
his  degrees  in  arts,  he  praClifed  phyfic,  and  in  1558  was 
prodtor  of  the  univerlity.  About  this  time  he  obtained  a 
prebend  of  Wells,  which  he  refigned  in  1579.  In  the 
year  1563,  he  was  appointed  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  queen 
Elizabeth.  He  was  thought  (kilful  in  his  profeftion,  and 
had  considerable  practice.  He  died  in  1592,  aged  (ixty- 
three  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  inner  chapel  of  New  College. 
His  works  are,  1.  A  Difcourfe  of  three  kinds  of  Pepper 
in  common  ufe,  1588,  8vo.  2.  Brief  Treatife  of  the  Pre¬ 
servation  of  the  Eye-Sight,  1654,  8vo.  3.  Directions  for 
Sat.  II.  No,  94. 
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the  Health  Natural  and  Artificial,  i6z6,  4to.  4.  Expli¬ 
cate  Galeni  de  Pot  11  Convalefcentium  et  Sentim,  &c.  ma¬ 
nuscript,  formerly  in  lord  Aylefbury’s  library. 

BAL'GA,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  province  of  Natan- 
gen,  twenty-four  miles  South-weft  of  Konigfberg. 

BAL'GUY  (Thomas),  was  the  Son  of  the  Reverend 
John  Balguy,  prebendary  of  South  Grantham,  in  the  ca¬ 
thedral  church  of  Salisbury,  and  vicar  of  Northallerton  ; 
who,  befides  Sermons,  wrote  Several  trafts,  the  Subjects  of 
which  were,  1.  A  Letter  to  a  Deift  ;  2.  A  Second  Letter 
to  a  Deift;  3.  1  he  Foundation  of  Moral  Goodnefs;  4. 
Divine  ReCtitude  ;  5.  An  Eflay  on  Redemption  ;  6.  The 
Law  of  Truth.  His  Son,  Thomas  Balguy,  was  born  in 
Yorkshire,  September  27,  1716.  He  was  admitted  into  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  about  the  year  1732.  He  took 
his  degree  of  A.M.  in  1741,  and  of  S.T.P.  in  175S. 
During  his  refidence  at  Cambridge,  he  was  well  known  as 
a  man  of  extraordinary  penetration  and  quicknefs,  in  dis¬ 
criminating  the  niceft  diftinCtions  which  could  be  made  in 
the  courfe  of  an  argument.  A  lingular  circumftance  hap¬ 
pened  to  him  during  the  Same  period.  He  was  appointed 
to  preach  before  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  who  at  that  time 
was  chancellor  of  the  Univerlity  of  Cambridge.  His  dif¬ 
courfe  on  the  occafion  was  that  which  now  Stands  firft  in 
his  Volume  of  Difcourfes.  It  is  difficult  to  fay  what  paf- 
Sage  in  it  the  duke  could  poflibly  apply  to  himfelf  in  par¬ 
ticular  :  but  the  faCt  is,  he  really  conceived  the  (ermon 
to  be  aimed  at  himfelf ;  expreffed  much  difpleafure,  and 
relblved  to  impede  Dr.  Balguy’s  promotion  in  the  church. 
In  1757,  his  friend  Mr.  Hurd  (the  prefent  bifliop  of  Wor¬ 
cester)  published  his  Commentary  and  Notes  on  Horace's 
Art  of  Poetry,  The  note  on  v.  98,  “  Non  Satis  eft,  &c.” 
was  written  and  communicated  by  Dr.  Balguy  to  the  Com¬ 
mentator.  In  that  note,  there  is  much  more  of  metaphy¬ 
sical  difquifition  than  of  critical  learning  or  refined  tafte. 
Not  that  Dr.  Balguy  wanted  found  claffical  learning,  el¬ 
even  imagination  and  relifh  for  works  of  genius  :  but  the 
acute  and  precife  reafoner  was  the  prevailing  character, 
which  appears  evident  in  all  his  writings.  In  1757  Bifliop 
Hoadley  appointed  him  a  prebendary  in  thecathedral  church 
of  Winchefter;  and  in  1758,  archdeacon  of  Winchefter. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  Dr.  Balguy  made  an  annual  vi¬ 
sitation  of  the  clergy  in  his  archdeaconry,  and  either 
preached,  or  delivered  a  charge,  on  every  visitation.  The 
Subjects  of  his  charges  are  fome  effential  points  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  Some  unanswerable  arguments  in  defence  of 
a  religious  eftabliftiment  after  Some  or  another  manner,  in 
every  Chriftian  kingdom.  Thefe  charges  are  added  t« 
the  Difcourfes,  which  ho  publiflied  in  1785.  In  the  vo¬ 
lume,  which  contains  thefe  works,  will  be  found  very 
evident  traces  of  a  mind  that  thought  much  and  diverfely 
on  important  fubjebts.  The  ftyle,  in  which  lie  writes,  is 
ftiort ;  but,  in  his  brevity,  he  is  uncommonly  distinct  and 
clear.  Previouffy  to  the  publication  of  his  difcourfes,  he 
gave  to  the  world  a  treatiSe  entitled  ‘  Divine  Benevolence 
Afferted,’  in  1781.  So  far  as  it  goes,  it  exhibits  a  Sum¬ 
mary  of  arguments  drawn  from  natural  religion,  in  defence 
of  God  and  Divine  Providence,  againft  the  prefumptuous 
impieties  of  a  noted  Sceptic.  It  is  however  rather  an  ana- 
lyfisof  Some  complete  work  intended,  than  a  whole  of  it- 
Self.  But  it  is  a  mafter-piece  of  clofe  precision,  methodi¬ 
cal  arrangement,  and  perfpicuous  expreflion,  on  mod  ab- 
ftrufe  Subjects.  The  name  and  talents  of  Dr.  Balguy  were 
not  unknown  to  his  prefent  majefty,  nor  unnoticed  by  & 
monarch  who  loves  to  reward  learning,  abilities,  and  worth. 
In  1781  the  king  gracioufiy  nominated  him  to  the  vacant 
fee  of  Gloucefter;  which  dignified  preferment  however 
Dr.  Balguy,  after  very  little  consideration,  begged  leave 
to  decline,  contenting  himfelf  with  the  ftation  he  held  in 
Winchefter  cathedral,  which  indeed  had  been  rendered  to 
him  more  comfortable,  by  the  addition  of  Alton  vicarage 
in  Hampshire.  -The  melfenger  who  came  to  announce  to 
him  the  news  of  his  intended  elevation  arrived  at  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  houfe  in  Winchefter  about  one  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  had  him  inftantly  called  up  to  acquaint  him  with 
8  C  "  the 


the  news  of  his  preferment.  Dr.  Balguy  azote  for  about 
half  an  hour,  wrote  a  ihort  note  to  lord  North,  the  then 
premier,  expreffi  ve  of  his  gratitude  to  the  king,  and  dating, 
that,  not  thinking  his  health  and  his  time  of  life  equal  to 
the  duties  of  that  facred  office,  he  begged  permiflion  to  de¬ 
cline  it  ;  and  then  retired  again  to  his  bed,  without  appear¬ 
ing  the  lead  elated  at  this  mark  of  the  royal  favour.  In  1783, 
he  publifhed  the  brd  edition  of  his  excellent  difcourfes, 
which  being  dedicated  to  the  king,  he  therein  mentions, 
with  great  modedy,  the  honour  his  majedy  had  intended 
him  and  his  reafons  for  declining  to  accept  it.  His  refufal 
of  epifcopacy  he  furvived  fourteen  years.  He  lived  to 
January  19,  1795,  on  which  day  he  finilhed  a  life  for  the 
greater  part  very  diligently  and  mod  ufefully  employed. 
He  was  never  married. 

BALHA'RY,  a  town  of  Hindodan,  in  the  Myfore 
country,  fixty-eight  miles  north  of  Chittledrug,  and  fif¬ 
ty-fix  fouth-ead  of  Bifnagar. 

BA'I.l,  or  Little  Java,  one  of  the  Sunda  idands, 
twenty-five  leagues  long,  and  fifteen  wide,  fertile  and  well 
peopled.  The  principal  productions  are  cotton,  rice,  gin¬ 
ger,  and  cloves.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  laid  to  be 
600, qoo  ;  it  is  lituated  on  the  ead  fide  of  a  drait,  called 
the  Strait  of  Bali,  or  the  Strait  of  Ballabann,  or  the  Strait 
of  Java.  Lat.  7.  12.  S.  Ion.  1 13.  28.  E.  Greenwich. 

BALIKES'RI,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Natolia,  fifty-two  miles  north-ead  of  Perga- 
1110.  Lat.  39.  45.  N.  Ion.  45.  36.  E.  Ferro. 

B A LINCAIL'ACH,  a  cape  on  the  wed  coad  of  the 
Scotch  ifiand  of  Benbecula. 

BA'LIOL,  or  Ballioi.,  (Sir  John  de,)  founder  of 
Baliol-college  in  Oxford,  was  the  fon  of  Hugh  Baliol,  of 
Bernard-cadle,  in  the  diohefe  of  Durham  ;  and  was  a  per- 
fon  very  eminent  for  his  power  and  riches.  During  the 
conteds  and  wars  between  Henry  111.  and  his  barons,  he 
firmly  adhered  to  the  king.  In  1263,  he  began  the  foun¬ 
dation  and  endowment  of  Baliol-college,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  perfeded  by  his  widow.  He  died  in  the  year  1269. 

Baliol,  Balliol,  orBoiLUOL,  (John),  the  brother 
©f  Alexander  king  of  Scotland,  and  competitor  with  Ro¬ 
bert  Bruce  for  that  crown.  See  Scotland. 

BA'LIS,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Syria,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Diarbekir,  on  the  wed  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
twenty  leagues  ead  of  Aleppo. 

BALISO'RE,  a  fea-port  town  of  Afia,  in  the  Ead  In¬ 
dies,  to  the  north-wed  of  the  bay  of  Bengal.  It  is  about 
four  miles  from  the  fea  by  land,  but  twenty  by  the  river  ; 
feated  in  a  very  fruitful  foil,  producing  rice,  wheat,  aro¬ 
matic  feeds,  tobacco,  &c.  The  inhabitants  make  feveral 
forts  of  duffs  of  cotton,  filk,  and  a  kind  of  grafs.  N.lat. 
21.  30.  E.  Ion.  85.  20. 

BALIS'TA,  a  mountain  of  Liguria. 

BALIS'TES,  f  in  ichthiology,  a  genus  of  fidies  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  amphibia  nantes.  The  charafterif- 
tics  by  which  this  genus  is  didinguilhed,  are,  a  rough  Ikin, 
and  the  belly  armed  with  prickles.  The  body  is  comprelT- 
ed  on  the  fides,  and  furniffied  with  fhort  prickles,  fo  that 
this  filh  is  unpleafant  to  the  touch.  Where  the  body  ends, 
and  the  head  begins,  is  not  exactly  didinguifhed.  The 
mouth  is  narrow,  with  teeth  in  each  jaw.  The  opening 
of  the  gills  is  very  narrow,  and  placed  above  the  pectoral 
fin  ;  the  cover  of  the  gills  is  wanting,  and  the  concealed 
membrane  is  furnidied  with  'two  cartilaginous  rays.  The 
belly  and  back  go  off  to  a  {harp  edge.  On  the  back  are 
two  fins,  the  foremod  of  which  in  forne  fpecies  is  between 
the  eyes  ;  and  as,  in  fuch  cafe,  it  confids  but  of  one  prickle, 
it  has  been  called  a  horn.  This  fiffi  has  the  faculty  of  in¬ 
flating  its  belly  with  wind.  From  under  the  fkin  rifes  a 
hard  bone,  whofe  extremity  (hews  itfelf  diagonally  above, 
armed  with  fmall  prickles.  The  appearance  of  this  bone, 
which  much  refentbles  the  arm  of  the  balifta  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  has  given  the  name  balijles  to  this  genus  of  fidies. 
Thefe  fidi  are  ravenous;  fome  grow,  to  a  confiderable  fize; 
forne  are  ornamented  with  beautiful  colours  ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  reckoned  poilonous.  There  is 
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onfy  one  fpecies  known  in  the  feas  of  Europe,  called  the 
fea-kog.  Clufius  fird  defcribed  the  little  -unicorn  ;  Marc- 
grave  the  fea- unicorn,  the  old  wife,  and  the  Chinefe  balijles. 
After  this,  Lider  defcribed  the  long,  the  prickly,  the  fork, 
tailed,  and  the  black,  balides.  Artedius  arranged  them, 
and  gave  them  the  name  of  balijles  for  the  reafon  men¬ 
tioned  before  ;  but  he  omits  the  fea-unicorn,  and  the  lit¬ 
tle  unicorn.  Seba  fome  time  after  difeovered  the  fnout- 
ed  balijles.  Nieuhod'  the  two-horned  balijles  and  the  fpotted 
balijles,  or  long  fle-ffh,  which  Gronovius  has  exactly  de- 
Icribed.  Klein  brought  forward  a  new  fpecies,  which- 
Gronovius  fays  was  found  in  the  Indies,  and  calls  it  ca~ 
prifeus.  Gronovius  afterwards  defcribed  two  other  kinds, 
one  from  Curacoa,  and  the  other  from  America.  Ladlyj 
Linnaeus  defcri’bes  two  others,  the  wartedtcnA  the  papillous 
balides,  making  in  all  eighteen  fpecies.  Yet  Linnteus 
places  ten  of  them  under  other  clafiincations,  allowing  to 
this  genus  only  eight  fpecies,  which  are  as  follow  : 

1 .  The  monoceros,  or  fea-unicorn :  the  didinguifliing  cha- 
raflers  of  which  are — the  horn  riling  between  the°eyes, 
and  the  fifty-one  radii  in  the  anal  fin.  There  are  alfo  fif¬ 
teen  radii  in  the  peftoral  fin  ;  twelve  in  that  of  the  tail, 
and  forty-eight  in  the  fecond  of  the  back.  This  fidi  is 
compreffed  at  the  iides  ;  it  is  thin,  and  very  rough  to  the 
hand.  The  ground-colour  is  grey,  marked  with  brown. 
The  head  is  large  and  Hopes  oft'  to  the  fnout  ;  the  mouth 
is  dm  all  ;  of  the  jaws,  the  lower  is  the  longed  ;  each  jaw- 
lias  eight  teeth,  large  towards  the  roots,  and  terminating 
in  a  point ;  the  lips  are  moveable.  The  eyes  are  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  and  have  a  black  pupil  in  a  yellow  iris. 
Before  the  eyes  are  two  oblong  apertures.  Before  and  bel 
hind  the  peftoral  fins  are  the  gills,  the  apertures  of  which 
are  narrow  and  in  a  tranfverfe  direction.  The  two  fides, 
whereon  the  lateral  line  is  not  eafily  perceived,  go  off  fharp 
at  top  and  bottom.  The  cavity  of  the  belly  is  large  ;  and 
the  anus  nearer  to  the  aperture  of  the  mouth  than  to  the 
tail  fin.  The  ray,  which  ferves  indead  of  a  ventral  fin, 
is  hid  in  the  outer  {kin  ;  and  that  which  reprefents  the  fird 
dorfal  fin  is  bent  back  ;  the  two  outer  edges  of  this  lad 
are  toothed,  underneath  it  is  fadened  to  the  back  by  a  par¬ 
ticular  (kin.  All  the  fins  are  yellow  ;  only  that  of  the  tail 
has  two  brown  dripes.  The  radii  on  the  dorfal  and  anal 
fins  are  fimple,  but  thofe  on  the  tail  and  belly  fins  are 
branched.  This  fidi  is  found  in  the  waters  of  China,  Ta- 
pan,  and  Brafil ;  it  is  taken  with  a  hook  or  a  net.  It  "rows 
to  the  length  of  a  foot  and  more  ;  but  is  not  much  edeem- 
ed,  becattfe  it  is  very  thin,  and  its  deffi  is  tough.  It  lives 
on  fmall  cray-fidt,  &c.  At  Brafil  it  is  called  acaramucu . 
In  China,  and  in  Carolina,  there  is  a  variety  of  this  fidi 
with  fpots  on  the  body  which  bear  fome  refemblance  to 
Chinefe  characters  ;  hence  Ofbeck  calls  it  the  lettered  ba¬ 
lijles  ;  but  Catefby  calls  it  the  Bahama  unicorn,  becaufe  he 
found  it  in  that  ifland.  This  fi(h  grows  to  the  lemnh  of 
three  feet ;  has  but  two  teeth  in  each  jaw  ;  its  flefh  fs  faid 
to  be  poifonous  ;  though  nothing  of  a  noxious  quality,  nor 
any  thing  wor{e  than  coral  and  fhell-fidi,  have  been  found 
in  its  domach. 

2.  The  tomentofus,  little  unicorn,  or  little  old  wife.  This 

differs  from  the  fea-unicorn  by  the  fmall  points  in  the  tail, 
which  are  bent  backward  ;  and  from  other  fifties  of  this 
genus  by  the  fingle  ray  which  reprefents  the  fird  dorfal  fin  3 
this  ray  is  toothed  at  each  corner  near  the  root.  There  are 
nine  radii  to  the  peCtoral  fin,  twenty-feven  in  the  anal,  nine 
in  that  of  the  tail,  and  in  the  fecond  thirty-one.  The  body 
is  fmall,  rough,  compreffed  on  the  fides,  and  floped  off 
at  top  and  bottom.  The  mouth  is  fmall ;  the  jaws  are  of 
an  equal  length,  the  upper  of  which  has  ten  fmall  teeth, 
and  the  lower  eight.  The  nodrils,  which  are  double,  are 
clofe  to  the  eyes  ;  and  the  aperture  of  the  gills  is  not  far 
from  the  peCtoral  fin.  The  front  and  back  are  brown  ;  on 
the  back  is  a  furrow  wherein  the  fidi  can  bury  its  horn. 
The  fide  is  yellow  above,  and  grey  lower  down.  The 
belly  is  yellow,  with  black  oblong  "feales,  rough  to  the 
touch.  This  fifti  forms  an  intermediate  clafs  as  it  were 
between  the  fea-hedgehog  with  four  teeth  and  the  balides, 
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?t  agrees  with  the  laft  in  the  firft  dorfal  fin,  the  ventral  fin, 
and  the  teeth;  and  with  the  fir  ft  in  the  roughnefs  of  its 
belly,  which  alfo  it  can  inflate.  This  fill)  is  found  in  the 
Eaft  Indies  and  Jamaica.  Jt  grows  feven  or  eight  inches 
long,  and  lives  on  infects  and  aquatic  worms.  According 
to  Ruyfch,  the  fleflt  is  dry  and  ill-tafted  ;  but  it  is  good 
when  halted,  therefore  it  is  never.eaten  frelh.  It  is  called 
ikan  /upas  in  the  Ealt  Indies. 

c  3.  The  biculeatus,  or  two  horned  balifies.  This  genus 
is  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  the  two  prickes  which  (apply  the 
place  of  ventral  fins.  There  are  thirteen  radii  in  tlte  pec¬ 
toral  fin,  one  in  the  ventral,  and  feventeen  in  the  anal, 
twelve  in  the  tail-fin,  four  in  the  firft-  of  the  back,  and 
twenty-three  in  the  fecond.  The  body  is  long,  fomevvhat 
rough  to  the  touch,  and  rather  thicker  than  the  lad  fpecies. 
The  head  terminates  in  form  of  a  hog’s  fnout;  the  mouth  is 
final  1 ;  jaws  of  an  equal  length,  with  twelve  pointed  teeth 
in  the  upper  and  ten  in  the  lower.  The  eyes  are  large,  ob¬ 
long,  and  placed  near  the  top  of  the  head  ;  the  pupil  is 
black,  the  iris  a  clear. green.  The  aperture  of  the  gills  is 
narrow,  and  placed  near  the  peftoral  fin.  The  (ides  and 
belly  are  white  ;  but  the  back  is  grey.  The  lateral  line  is 
very  clearly  perceptible  in  this  fpecies,  which  begins  above 
the  eye,  runs  in  a  parallel  direction  with  the  back,  and 
forms  a  bend  near  the  tail-fin,  into  which  it  runs.  The 
two  prickles  (or  horns)  are  long,  and  toothed  on  both 
fides ;  and  there  are  two  furrows  to  receive  or  hide  them 
occalionally  ;  juft  before  thefe  holes  or  furrows  is  a  black 
fpot.  The  firlt  dorfal  fin  is  black  ;  all  the  reft  yellowifh  ; 
the  tail  fin  is  long  and  forked.  The  ftrufture  of  its  mouth 
fhews  it  to  be  of  the  voracious  kind. 

4.  The  aculeatus,  or  prickly  baliftes.  From  two  to 
five  rows  of  (harp  prickles,  which  are  found  in  the  tail  of 
this  fifh,  are  the  true  characters  which  diftinguifli  this  from 
the  other  baliftes.  There  are  fifteen  radii  in  the  peftoral 
fin  ;  thirteen  in  the  ventral,  twenty-three  in  the  anal ;  three 
in  the  firft  of  the  back,  and'twenty-five  in  the  fecond.  The 
prickles  bend  back,  and  prick  the  fingers  in  palling  the 
hand  from  the  tail  to  the  head.  The  number  of  prickles 
is  not  equal  in  all  thefe  fifh,  nor  the  number  of  them  in 
each  row.  The  body  is  large,  and  thicker  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding;  and  its  furface,  which  is  rough  to  the  hand,  is 
divided  into  diamond-fquares,  which  are  covered  with 
final  1  round  excrefcences.  The  head  is  round,  terminat¬ 
ing  in  a  blunt  point.  Above  the  lips  is  a  blue  ftripe  ;  and 
there  are  four  of  the  fame  colour  above  the  eyes,  and  three 
beneath.  The  eye  is  round,  the  pupil  black,  and  the  iris 
of  a  gold-yellow.  Juft  oppofite  the  eyes  are  the  noftrils, 
which  are  fmall  and  round.  Between  the  peftoral  fins  and 
the  laft  blue  ftripe  appears  the  opening  of  the  gills.  There 
is  a  reddiftt  ftreak  from  the  mouth  to  the  firft  blue  line. 
The  fides  are  brown  above,  and  a  faint  yellow  below. 
From  the  middle  of  the  fides  are  extended  behind  the  pec¬ 
toral  four  brown  ftripes  which  ornament  the  belly.  Un¬ 
der  the  belly  is  a  ftrong  dentated  ray,  under  which  are  fe- 
veral  fliarp  points,  and  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  ventral 
fin.  The  lateral  line  is  not  vifible  in  this  fifh.  The  fins 
are  all  fhort ;  the  firft  of  the  back  is  black  ;  the  reft  are  of 
a  reddiftt  brown,  but  grey  at  the  extremities  ;  the  firft  ray 
of  the  dorfal  fin  is  large')  and  toothed  before.  This  beau¬ 
tiful  fifh  which  we  have  correftly  fhewn  in  the  plate,  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  particularly  of  tfie  Red 
Sea.  Forfcltel  fays  the  flefh  is  of  an  ill  fmell  and  bad  tafte. 
Willoughby  is  the  firft  writer  who  has  fpoken  of  this  fifh. 

5.  The  vetula,  or  old  wife,  is-  diftinguifhed  by  a  Angle 
ventral  fin,  and  three  prickles  in  the  firft  dorfal  fin.  There 
are  two  radii  to  the  membrane  of  the  gills,  eighteen  to  the 
peftoral  fin,  twenty-eight  to  the  anal,  fourteen  to  that  of 
the  tail ;  three  to  the  firft  of  the  back,  and  twenty-nine  to 
the  fecond.  This  fifh  is  large,  but  thin,  rough  to  the  touch, 
and  the  feales  are  divided  into  fmall  trapeziums.  The 
head  is  of  a  moderate  lize  compared  with  the  other  baliftes. 
The  aperture  of  the  mouth  is  fmall,  with  ten  cutting 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  and  twelve  in  the  lower.  The  lips 
are  ftrong,  and  edged  with  blue.  There  are  two  ftripes 
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of  blue  on  the  cheeks,  three  under  the  eyes,  and  eight 
above  ;  thefe  laft  feem  to  come  out  of  the  eyes  as  out  of  a 
cave.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  is  black  ;  and  the  iris,  which 
furrounds  it,  is  red.  The  aperture  of  the  gills  is  above 
the  pectoral  fin,  and  farther  off  than  in  other  fifties  of  the 
fame  kind.  Before  the  eyes  is  a  little  hollow  place,  where¬ 
in  are  two  fmall  apertures.  The  trunk  is  compreffed  on 
the  two  fides  ;  and  the  body  is  a  brownifh  yellow,  with 
fome  ftripes  of  a  blue  green.  The  fides  are  yellow  ;  the 
chin  and  belly  grey.  Near  the  ventral  fin  are  three  rows 
of  prickles.  The  lateral  line  is  not  vifible.  The  anus  is 
in  the  middle  ot  the  body.  The  tail  is  furniflied  with  blue 
ftreaks  near  the  anal  fin,  which  incline  to  green  as  they 
approach  tlte  tail.  The  anal  fin  is  grey,  with  blue  ftripes. 
The  tail  fin  has  yellow  branching  rays,  and  a  beautiful  • 
blue  border  ;  the  two  outer  rays  of  this  fin  are  very  long,  , 
and  give  it  a  pleafing  form.  The  dorfal  fins  are  bluilh  ; 
tire  ray  of  the  firft  is  very  ftrong,  and  toothed  before  ;  be¬ 
hind  this  ray  is  a  furrow  in  the  back,  deftined  for  its  re¬ 
ception.  The  fecond  dorfal  fin  is  fickle- (haped,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  many  blue  ftripes  :  it  has  forked  rays,  as  well 
as  the  peftoral  and  anal  .fin.  This  fi!h  is  found  both  in  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies.  Marcgrave  found  it  at  Brafil, 
Brown  near  Jamaica,  Plunder  in  America  in  170  N.  iat. 
Ofbeck  faw  it  at  China,  and  Valentine  at  Jappn.  At  a  dif- 
tance  it  looks  like  a  bream.  It  grunts  or  grumbles  when 
taken,  whence  fifhermen  have  given  it  the  name  of  old 
wife  ;  it  is  called  alfo  the  file-jijh.  It  grows  to  a  confider- 
able  fize.  It  lives  moftly  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and 
feeds  upon  oyfters  and  other  ftiell-fifh.  It  is  taken  with  a  - 
hook.  According  to  Marcgrave,  it  is  only  eaten  broiled, 
as  otherwife  the  flefh  has  a  bad  tafte.  This  fifh  alfo  can 
inflate  the  belly.  The  ftomach  is  large  ;  the  inteftinal  ca¬ 
nal  has  two  bendings  ;  the  liver  is  of  a  pale  yellow  ;  thin, 
and  confiding  of  two  lobes,  one  large,  and  the  other  fmall 
The  gall-bladder  is  fmall;  the  fpleen  bluilh.  The  air-, 
bladder,  which  is  united  to  the  diaphragm,  is  a  ftrong  thick 
membrane.  In  this  fifh  we  find  neither  roe  nor  eggs ;  there¬ 
fore  we  cannot  determine  whether  it  is  oviparous  or  vivi¬ 
parous. 

6.  The  maculeatus,  or  fpotted  baliftes,  is  diftinguifhed  ’ 
by  the  large  anal  fin,  and  the  two  prickles  of  the  firft  dor¬ 
fal  fin.  There  are  fourteen  rays  in  the  ventral  fin  ;  twen¬ 
ty-one  in  the  anal,  twelve  in  the  tail,  two  in  the  firft  of  the  • 
back,  and  twenty-four  in  the  fecond.  This  fifh  is  thicker 
than  the  preceding.  The  furface  is  alfo  divided  into  dia¬ 
mond-fquares,  with  little  protuberances  or  warts.  There 
are  round  blue  fpots  all  over  the  bread,  back,  and  tail. 
The  head  is  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  body;  the  mouth  is 
very  narrow  ;  jaws  of  an  equal  length,  with  twelve  point¬ 
ed  teeth  in  each.  Clofe  to  the  eyes  is  a  long  hollow  place, 
above  which  are  the  noftrils.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  is  black, 
furrounded  with  a  fea-green  iris.  The  back  and  (ides  are 
of  a  violet-colour ;  the  belly  <of  a  yellowifh  white;  the 
bone  of  the  belly  is  very  hard,  and  rough  to  the  hand. 
Between  this  bone  and  the  anus,  there  are  fome  prickles 
which  fupply  the  place  of  a  ventral  fin.  The  firft  fin  of 
the  back  has  a  ftrong  ray  which  is  long,  and  dentated  be¬ 
fore,  and  another  which  is  thin  and  fhort.  It  is  joined  to 
the  back  by  a  long  membrane.  The  fecond  dorfal  fin,  with  > 
thofe  of  the  anus  and  tail,  are  large,  with  branching  rays, 
as  alfo  the  peftoral  fin,  which  is  fmall  ;  this  laft  and  that 
of  the  tail  are  yellow.  This  fifh  is  found  in  the  waters  of 
America  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  grows  to  a  confiderable 
fize.  Neither  eggs  nor  roe  were  found  in  this,  any  more 
than  the  preceding,  by  Bloch,  who  carefully  examined 
three  different  kinds  of  this  fifh. 

7.  The  ringens,  or  black  baliftes,  is  diftinguifhed  by  the 
narrow  anal  fin,  and  the  two  prickles  of  the  firft  dorfal. 
There  are  fifteen  rays  in  the  peftoral  fin,  thirty-two  in  the 
anal;  thirteen  in  the  tail ;  two  in  the  firft  of  the  back,  and 
thirty- three  in  the  fecond.  The  body  is  black,  with  a  1 
blue  ftripe  on  the  anal  fin  and  on  the  fecond  dorfal.  It  is  - 
alfo  compreffed  on  the  fides,  large  before,  and  narrow  to¬ 
wards  the  tail.  The  head  is  fhort.  The  aperture  of  the 
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mouth  is  larger  than  in  the  other  balifte9 ;  jaws  of  an  equal 
•length,  each  furnifhed  with  ten  large  or  cutting  teeth, 
■Th?  eyes  round,  with  black  pupil  and  white  iris.  There 
are  four  apertures  near  the  eyes.  Inftead  of  the  ventral 
'fin  is  a  long,  hard,  firong,  ray,  covered  for  the  mod  part 
by  the  (kin.  This  fifh  is  rough  to  the  hand,  and  in  feveral 
parts  formed  into  trapezium-fhaped  divilions.  At  the  tail 
■are  feven  or  eight  rows  of  prickles  bent  forwards,  which 
wound  the  fingers  when  the  hand  is  moved  from  the  head 
to  the  tail.  The  fird  ray  of  the  fil'd  dorfal  fin  is  very  (irong, 
bent  backwards  but  toothed  before  ;  the  fecond  is  fmall. 
All  the  rays  of  the  fins  are  branched  at  the  ends,  and  the 
two  outermod  rays  of  the  tail  form  by  their  length  a  fork¬ 
ed  (lope  or  hollow.  Thisfi/h  is  found  in  China;  and  Ofbeck 
■allures  us,  that,  when  drawn  towards  the  fhore  by  the 
waves,  it  may  be  enticed  by  a  piece  of  bread,  and  taken 
with  the  hand.  It  grows  larger  than  other  fifh  of  this  kind. 
■Its  black  colour  makes  it  very  remarkable  and  curious. 
Lifter  fird  made  this  fifh  known,  and  Willoughby  gave  the 
fird  correct  drawing  of  it,  which  is  engraved  in  the  annex¬ 
ed  plate. 

8.  The  Chinenfis,  or  Chinefe  baliftes,  is  didinguifhed 
from  the  three  fird  fpecies  by  the  ventral  fin,  and  from 
the  red  by  the  prickle  on  the  head.  Here  are  thirteen  rays 
in  the  pectoral  fin,  thirteen  in  the  ventral,  thirty  in  the 
anal,  twelve  in  the  tail ;  one  in  the  fird  dorfal,  and  thirty 
in  the  fecond.  The  body  is  large  and  rough,  lias  many 
little  yellow  fpots,  and  is  much  compreffed  on  the  Tides. 
The  head  is  lhort  and  doping  ;  jaws  of  an  equal  length, 
with  ten  narrow  teeth  in  each,  placed  very  clofe.  The 
eyes  are  large  and  round,  with  a  black  pupil  in  a  green 
iris ;  and  near  them  are  four  little  apertures.  The  horn 
prickle,  ereCted  above  the  eyes,  hath  a  faw-like  or  double 
row  of  teeth.  Behind  this  horn  is  a  furrow  on  the  back 
to  receive  it.  The  back’ and  belly  are  (harp  ;  the  belly  is 
whitifli,  the  Tides  grey.  The  lateral  line  begins  behind  the 
eyes,  foon  after  makes  a  bend  towards  the  belly,  and  is 
fcarcely  vifible  at  the  tail.  Here  are  eight  prickles  bent 
forwards,  and  placed  in  two  rows.  There  is  only  one  ven¬ 
tral  fin,  which  is  rough  to  the  touch  ;  the  rays  are  dentat- 
ed,  and  hidden  in  a  thick  fkin  ;  only  the  firft  ray  hands 
out.  fecond  dorfal  fin  and  that  of  the  anus  are  fcat- 

tered  with  grey  and  yellow  prickles.  The  tail-fin  is  round, 
.and  its  rays  are  divided  at  the  end  ;  but  thofe  of  the  other 
fins  are  Ample.  This  fifh  is  natural  to  Brafil  and  China. 
As  it  is  not  flefiiy,  nor  of  a  very  good  tafte,  it  is  only  eat- 
.en  by  the  poor.  Marcgrave  firfi:  brought  this  fifh  into  no¬ 
tice  ;  and,  as  Willoughby  made  it  pretty  well  known,  it 
is  fomewhat  firange  that  Klein  and  Artedius  have  omitted 
it  entirely. 

BALl'VO  AMOVEN'DO,/]  in  law,  a  writ  for  remov¬ 
ing  a  bailiff  from  his  office,  for  want  of  having  fufficient 
land  in  his  bailwick  to  anfwer  the  king  and  his  people,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fiatute  of  Weftminfier.  2  Reg.  Orig.  78. 

B  A'LIUS  and  Xanthus,  the  two  holies  of  Achilles  ; 
they  were  laid  to  be  born  of  Zephyr  and  Celeno. 

BALK,yi  [balk,  Dut.  and  Germ.]  A  great  beam,  fuch 
as  is  tiled  in  building  ;  a  rafter  over  an  out-houfe  or  barn. 

BALK,yi  [derived  by  Skinner  from  valicare,  Ital.  to 
pals  over.]  A  ridge  of  land  left  unploitghed  between  the 
furrows,  or  at  the  end  of  the  field. 

Bai.k,  or  Balkh,  a  province  of  Great  Bukharia  in 
Alia,  about  360  miles  long  and  250  broad,  fituated  to  the 
Tenth  of  the  province  of  Samarcand,  and  to  the  eaft  of 
Bukharia  Proper.  It  is  the  leaft  of  the  three  provinces  of 
Great  Bukharia ;  but,  being  extremely  fertile  and  well  cul¬ 
tivated,  the  prince  draws  a  great  revenue  from  it.  The 
country  abounds  with  lilk,  of  which  the  inhabitants  make 
divers  manufactures.  The  Uzbecks  fubjeCt  to  the  khan 
of  Balkh  are  the  moft  civilized  of  all  the  Tartars  inhabit¬ 
ing  Great  Bukharia,  owing  probably  to  their  commerce 
with  the  Perfians :  they  are  likewife  more  induftrious,  and 
more  honeft  ;  but  in  other  refpeCtshave  the  Tame  cufioms 
•with  the  reft  of  the  Tartars.  The  province  is  fubdivided 
into  feveral  counties ;  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  are 
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Khotlan  or  ‘Katlan,  Tekhareftan,  and  Badagfhan.  Its 
chief  cities  are  Balk,  Farriyab,  Tallchan,  Badagfiian,  and 
Anderab. 

Balk,  the  capital  of  the  province  above-mentioned, 
fituated  on  the  frontiers  of  Perfia,  in  N.  lat.,37.  o.  E.  Ion. 
65.  20.  'It  is  probably  the  ancient  Baftra,  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bacfria;  and  is  laid  to  have  been  founded 
by  Kay-umaraz  the  firfi  king  of  Perfia,  becaufe  lie  met 
his  brother  upon  this  fpot,  after  he  had  been  loft  for  a 
long  time  ;  balkhiden  or  balghiden,  in  the  Perfic  language, 
fignifying  to  receive  or  embrace  a  friend.  The  firfi  kings 
of  Perfia  who  refided  in  the  province  of  Media  or  Ader- 
bijan,  confidered  this  city  as  one  of  their  principal  fron¬ 
tiers  on  the  fide  of  Scythia.  In  the  27th  year  of  the  He¬ 
gira,  of  Chrift  647,  Balk  was  reduced  by  the  Arabs,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Abdallah  Ebn  Atner.  It  continued 
fubjeCt  to  the  Arabs  till  the  year  of  the  Hegira  432,  of 
Chrift  1041;  when  it  was  reduced  by  Togrol  Beg,  the 
Tangrolipix  of  the  Greeks,  and  prince  of  the  Seljukian 
dynafty.  It  was  taken  by  Jenghiz  Khan,  A.  D.  1221,  who 
with  his  ufual  and  unparalleled  cruelty  caufed  all  the  inha¬ 
bitants  to  be  brought  without  the  walls  and  maflacred  in 
cold  blood.  In  1369,  Sultan  Hofein,  the  laft  of  the  race 
of  Jenghiz  Khan,  was  driven  from  Balk  by  Tamerlane, 
whole  fucceffors  were  driven  out  by  the  Uzbecks  in  the 
15th  century.  It  was  afterwards  redeemed  by  Shah  If- 
mael  Sufi  ;  but  finally  wrefted  from  him  by  the  Uzbeck 
Tartars,  between  whom  and  the  Perfians  it  is  the  occafion 
of  almoft  continual  wars.  It  is  the  moft  confiderable  city 
poffeffed  in  thefe  parts  by  the  Mahometan  Tartars,  being 
large,  well-built,  and  populous,  the  houfes  for  the  mofc 
part  of  (tone  or  brick.  The  fortifications  confift  of  bul¬ 
warks  of  earth,  fenced  with  a  ftrong  wall  high  enough  to 
cover  the  foldiers  employed  in  its  defence.  As  this  place 
is  the  refort  of  all  the  bufinefs  tranfafled  between  the 
Indies  and  Great  Bukharia,  trade  flourilhes  extremely  at 
Balk  ;  efpecially  as  it  has  a  fine  river  palling  through  its 
fuburbs.  This  river  falls  into  the  Amu,  in  N.  lat.  38.  30. 
upon  the  confines  of  Great  Bukharia  and  Kowarazm.  The 
khan’s  palace,  or  caftle,  is  a  large  edifice  built  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  of  marble,  of  which  there  are  fine  quarries  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

To  Balk,  v.  a.  To  difappoint ;  to  fruftrate  ;  to  elude. 
— Every  one  has  a  defire  to  keep  up  the  vigour  of  his  fa¬ 
culties,  and  not  to  balk  his  underftanding  by  what  is  too 
hard  for  it.  Locke. — To  mifs  any  thing ;  to  leave  untouched: 
Balk'd  of  his  prey,  the  yelling  monfter  flies, 

And  fills  the  city  with  his  hideous  cries.  Pope. 

To  omit,  or  refufe,  any  thing. — This  was  looked  for  at 
your  hand,  and  this  was  balkt.  Shakefpeare.— To  heap,  as 
on  a  ridge.  This,  or  fomething  like  this,  Teems  to  be  in¬ 
tended  here : 

Ten  thoufand  bold  Scots,  three-and-twenty  knights. 
Balk'd  in  their  own  blood,  did  Sir  Walter  fee 
On  Holmedon’s  plains.  Shakefpeare. 

BAL'KAN,  a  mountain  of  European  Turkey,  which 
divides  Romania  from  Bulgaria. 

BAL'KEE,  a  town  of  Hindoftan,  in  the  country  of 
Doulatabad,  fifteen  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Beder. 

B  ALK'ERS,/-.  in  fiftiery,  men  who  ftand  on  a  cliff,  or 
high  place  on  the  fhore,  and  give  a  fign  to  the  men  in  the 
fifhing-boats,  which  w'ay  the  paffage  or  fhoal  of  herrings 
is. — The  pilchards  are  purfued  by  a  bigger  fifh,  called  a 
plufher,  who  leapeth  above  water,  and  bewrayeth  them 
to  the  balker.  Carew. 

BALL,y  [Be/,  Dan.  bol,  Dut.  bal,  diminutively  belin, 
the  fun,  or  Apollo,  of  the  Celtse,  was  called  by  the  an¬ 
cient  Gauls  abellio.  Whatever  was  round,  and  in  particu¬ 
lar  the  head,  was  called  by  the  ancients  either  bal,  or  bel% 
and  likewife  bol  and  bill.  Among  the  modern  Perfians, 
the  head  is  called  pole ;  and  the  Flemings  (till  call  the  head 
boile.  IIoX©-,  is  the  head  or  poll  ;  and  irohuv,  is  to  turn, 
likewife  fignifies  a  round  bail,  whence  bowl,  and  be/(. 
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and  ball,  which  the  We! Hi  term  bcl.  By  the  Scotch  alto 
the  head  is  named  bliel ;  whence  the  Ehglilli  bill  is  derived, 
iignifying  the  beak  of  a  bird.  Figuratively,  the  Phrygians 
and  Tlmrians  by  underftood  a  king.  Hence  alfo, 

in  the  Syriac  dialects,  (3aaA,  and  likewife  /3o.-A,  nu¬ 
llifies  lord,  and  by  this  name  alfo  the  fun  ;  and,  in  tome 
dialeCts,  y,A  and  fA,  whence  iA©-  and  -flAi©-,  and  |3»- 

Ai©-,  and  alfo,  in  the  Celtic  diminutive  way  of  expre’flion, 
tAsi©',  ysAsy©,  and  fignified  the  fun  ;  and  *A«nr, 

yiXern,  and  (3=A ek?,  the  moon.  Among  the  Teutonics,  hoi 
and  heil  have  the  fame  meaning;  whence  tire  adjeCtive  ha- 
lig,  or  heilig ,  is  derived,  and  fignifies  divine  or  holy  ;  and 
flte  afpiration  being  changed  into  J j-  the  Romans  form 
their/o/.]  Any  tiling  made  in  a  round  form,  or  approach¬ 
ing  to  round. — Worms  with  many  feet  round  themfelves 
into  balls  under  logs  of  timber,  but  not  in  the'  timber.  Ba¬ 
con. — Like  a  ball  of  fnovv  tumbling  down'a  hill,  he  gather¬ 
ed  ftrength  as  he  palled.  Howell. — A  round  thing  to  play 
with,  either  with  the  hand  or  foot,  ora  racket. — Thofe  I 
have  feen  play  at  ball,  grow  extremely  earned  who  fhotild 
have  the  ball.  Sidney. — A  frnall  round  thing,  with  Tome 
particular  mark,  by  which  the  votes  are  given,  or  the 
lots  calf  : 

Minos,,  the  drift  inquilitor,  appears  : 

Round  in  his  urn  the  blended  balls  lie  fowls, 

Abfolve.s  the  juft,  and  dooms  the  guilty  fouls.  Dry  den. 

A  globe  ;  as,  the  ball  of  the  earth  : 

Ye  gods,  what  juftice  rules  the  ball ? 

Freedom  and  arts  together  fall.  Pope. 

A  globe  borne  as  an  enfign  of  fovereignty. — Hear  the  tra¬ 
gedy  of  a  young  man,  that  by  right  ought  to  hold  the  ball 
of  a  kingdom  ;  but,  by  fortune,  is  made  himfelf  a  ball, 
tolled  from  mifery  to  mifery,  from  place  to  place.  Bacon. 
—Any  part  of  the  body  that  approaches  to  roundnefs  ;  as, 
the  lower  and  fwelling  part  of  the  thumb  ;  the  apple  of 
the  eye. — To  make  a  ftern  countenance,  let  your  brow 
bend  fo,  that  it  may  almofl  touch  the  ball  of  the  eye. 
Peacham. 

Ball,  f.  \_bal ,  Fr.  from  balare ,  low  Lat.  from  iS^AAi^u, 
to  dance.]  An  entertainment  of  dancing,  at  which  the 
preparations  are  made  at  the  expence  of  fome  particular 
perfon  or  perfons  : 

If  golden  fconces  hang  not  on  the  walls, 

To  light  the  coftly  flippers  and  the  balls.  Drydcn. 

— He  would  make  no  extraordinary  figure  at  a  ball ;  Tut  1 
can  affure  the  ladies,  for  their  confolation,  that  he  has 
written  better  verfes  on  the  fex  than  any  man.  Swift. 

Ball,  in  the  military  art,  comprehends  all  forts  of  bul¬ 
lets  for  fire-arms,  from  the  cannon  to  the  piftol.  Cannon¬ 
balls  are  of  iron  ;  mufket-balls,  piftol-balls,  See.  are  of 
lead.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  of  iron  balls  for 
piftols  and  fufees  ;  but  they  are  juftly  rejected,  not  only 
on  account  of  their  lightnefs,  which  prevents  them  from 
flying  ftraight,  but  becaufe  they  are  apt  to  furrow  the  bar¬ 
rel  of  the  piftol,  Sec. 

Bali,  of  a  Pendulum,  the  weight  at  the  bottom.  In 
fhorter  pendulums  this  is  called  the  bob. 

Bam,,  in  pyrotechnics,  is  a  compofition  of  various  com- 
buftible  ingredients,  ferving  to  burn,  fnioke,  give  light, 
Sec.  In  this  fenfe  we  read  of  fire-balls,  light-balls,  fmoke- 
balls,  ftink- balls,  fky-balls,  water-balls,  land-balls,  horfe- 
balls,  See. 

Ball,  among  the  Cornifh  miners,  fignifies  a  tin-mine. 

Ball,  among  printers,  a  kind  of  wooden  tunnel  fluffed 
with  wool,  contained  in  a  leather  cover,- which  is  nailed  to 
the  wood,  with  which  the  ink  is  applied  on  the  forms  to 
be  wrought  off.  See  Printing. 

HorJ'e- Balls,  among  farriers.  Horfes  have  a  very 
nice  tafte  ;  it  is  therefore  proper  to  give  the  more  difa- 
greeable  drugs  in  the  form  of  balls,  and  to  make  drenches 
of  the  more  palatable.  Horfe-balls  fliould  be  of  ah  oval 
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fhape,  not  exceeding  the  fize  of  a  pullet’s  egg ;  and  fliould. 
be  dipped  in  fweet  oil  to  make  them  flip  down  the  .eafler. 
See  Farriery. 

Ball-vein,  in  mineralogy,  a  name  given  by  the  mi¬ 
ners  of  Suffex  to  a  fort  of  iron  ore  produced  there,  and 
wrought  to  conliderable  advantage.  It  yields  not  any, great 
quantity  of  metal,  but  what  it  has  runs  freely  in  the  fire; 
it  is  ufually  found  in  loofe-  maffes,  not  in  the  form  of  a 
ftratum,  and  is  often  covered  with  one  or  more  crufts,  it 
generally  contains  fome  glittering  particles  ;  and  is  ufually 
of  a  circular  form  in  the  perfect  maffes,  thickeft  in  the 
middle,  and  gradually  thinner  as  it  approaches  the  (ides. 
The  ores  of  Suffex  in  general  are  poor,  but  they  require 
very  little  trouble  in  the  working  ;  fo  that  a  confiderable 
profit  is  made  from  them. 

Ball  and  Socket  is  an  inftrument  made  of  brafs,  with 
a  perpetual  ferew,  fo  as  to  move  horizontally,  vertically, 
and  obliquely  ;  and  is  generally  ufed  for  the  management 
of  furveying  and  aftronomical  inftruments. 

Puff-  Ball,  the  Englifh  name  of  the  lycoperdon,  a  ge- 
nus  of  fungi.  See  Lycoperdon. 

Balls,  Martial.  A  medical  compofition,  confifiing 
of  iron  filings  and  cream  of  tartar,  ufed  to  impregnate  wa¬ 
ter,  or  other  liquids,  with  iron  difiolyed  by  the  acid  of 
tartar.  To  make  thefe  balls,  one  part  of  filings  of  iron 
and  two  parts  of  powdered  cream  of  tartar  are  mixed  well 
together,  and  put  into  an  earthen  or  iron  veflel  with  fome 
water.  This  mixture  is  to  be  ftirred  from  time  to  time, 
until  it  becomes  almoft  dry,  and  then  it  is  to  receive  more 
water,  and  to  be  ltirred  as  befoie.  This  treatment  is  to 
be  continued  until  it  acquires,  when  nearly  dry,  fomewhat 
of  the  confidence  and  tenacity  of  foftened  refin.  Then  it 
is  to  be  rolled  up  into  the  form  of  a  ball,  which  is  gene-i 
rally  kept  tied  up  in  a  rag;  and  when  intended  to  be  ufed, 
it  is  to  be  infufed  in  water  until  it  gives  fome  colour  to  that 
liquid.  In  this  compofition,  part  of  the  acid  of  tartar, 
combines  with  part  of  the  iron  ;  and  the  remaining  or 
greater  part  of  the  cream  of  tartar  and  iron  continues  fo- 
lid  in  this  way  of  proceeding.  The  infufion  of  the  mar¬ 
tial  ball  in  water  does  not  therefore  differ,  as  Macquerob- 
ferves,  from  the  tartarized  tincture  of  iron.  Its  virtues 
are  much  the  fame  as  thofe  of  other  martial  medicines. 
Thefe  balls  are  unknown  to  us  in  England. 

Balls,  Mercurial.  Thefe  confift  of  an  amalgam  of 
tin  and  mercury,  in  which  the  former  metal  fo  far  predo¬ 
minates,  as  to  give  the  rhafs  a  foiid  form,  Macquer  men¬ 
tions  the  ufe  of  them  by  travellers  to  purify  water,  in 
which  they  are  boiled  for  this  purpofe.  We  do  not  fee, 
however,  in  what  refpedt  they  would  produce  any  mate¬ 
rial  advantage.  The  mercurial  impregnation,  which  the 
water  would  flightiy  receive  from  this  treatment,  does  not 
feetn  likely  to  counteract,  in  any  confiderable  degree,  the 
bad  qualities  of  another  nature  which  may  predominate  in 
waters. 

Balls  of  Silk-worms  and  Spiders,  are  little  cafes 
or  cones  of  lilk,  wherein  thofe  infects  depofit  their  eggs. 
Spiders  are  extremely  carefui  of  their  balls,  which  they 
carry  about  with  them,  adhering  to  the  papillae  of  the 
anus.  See  Aranea. 

Balls,  in  electricity,  invented  by  Mr.  Canton,  are  two 
pieces  of  cork,  or  pith  of  elder-tree,  nicely  turned  in  a 
lathe  to  the  fize  of  a  frnall  pea,  and  fufpended  by  fine 
linen  threads.  They  are  ufed  as  electrometers,  and  are  of- 
excellent  ufe  to  difeover  frnall  degrees  of  eleCtrjcity  ;  and 
to  obferve  its  changes  from  pofitive  to  negative,  or  the  re¬ 
verie  ;  as  alfo  to  eftimate  the  force  of  a  (hock  before  the 
di (charge,  fo  that  the  operator  (hall  always  be  able  to  tell 
very  nearly  before-hand  what  thp  explofion  will  be,  by 
knowing  how  high  he  has  charged  his  jars. 

Balls  of  Fire,  in  meteorology.  See  FiRE-Balls. 

Eire- Balls,  in  the  military  art,  are  bags  of  canvas 
filled  with  gun-powder,  fulphur,  falt-petre,  pitch,  See. 
to  be  thrown  by  the  foldiers,  or  out  of  mortars,  to  fire  the 
houfeSj  ftorm  trenches,  advanced  pofts,  or  the  like.  The 
Greeks  had  divers  kinds  of  fire-balls,  or  mfofio),©'  AiSoi  3 
8  D  one 
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one  called,  more  particularly,  erxvlxhia,  or  made 

of  wood,  fometimes  a  foot  or  even  a  cubit  long  ;  their 
heads  being  armed  with  Spikes  of  iron,  b.eneath  which 
were  hemp,  pitch,  and  other  combuftibles,  which,  being 
fet  on  fire,  were  calf  among  the  enemy.  See  Archery. 
The  preparation  of  fire-balls,  among  the  moderns,  con- 
fifts  of  Several  operations,  viz.  making  the  bag,  preparing 
the  compofition,  tying,  and,  lafily,  dipping,  the  ball. 
The  bags  for  this  purpofe  are  either  oval  or  round.  The 
compofition  is  generally  as  follows:  To  ten  pounds  of  meal- 
gunpowder  add  two  of  falt-petre,  one  of  Sulphur,  and  one 
of  colophony  ;  or  to  fix  pounds  of  gunpowder,  add  four 
of  falt-petre,  four  of  fulphur,  one  of  powdered  glafs,  half 
a  pound  of  antimony,  as  much  camphor,  an  ounce  of  Sal- 
ammoniac,  and  four  of  common  fait,  all  pulverifed.  For 
tying  the  fire-balls,  they  prepare  two  iron  rings,  one  fit¬ 
ted  round  the  aperture,  where  the  ball  is  to  be  lighted, 
the  other  near  its  bafe.  A  cord  is  tied  to  thefe  rings  in 
fitch  a  manner,  as  that  the  feveral  turns  reprefent  Semi¬ 
circles  of  the  fphere  cutting  the  globe  through  the  poles  ; 
over  the  cords,  extended  according  to  tire  length  of  the 
ball,  others  are  tied,  cutting  the  former  at  right  angles, 
and  parallel  to  each  other,  making  a  knot  at  each  inter¬ 
section  :  lafily,  after  putting  in  a  leaden  bullet,  the  reft  of 
the  fpace  is  filled  with  tow  or  paper.  Thus  completed, 
the  fire -.ball  remains  to  be  dipped  in  a  compofition  of  melt¬ 
ed  pitch  four  pounds,  colophony  two,  and  linfeed  oil  or 
oil  of  turpentine  two  ;  after  dipping,  they  cover  it  round 
with  tow,  and  dip  again,  till  it  be  brought  to  the  jufi  dia¬ 
meter  required. 

Light- Balls,  with  engineers,  are  fuch  as  diffufe  an 
intenfe  light  around  5  or  they  are  bails  which,  being  call 
out  of  the  hand,  or  from  a  mortar,  burn  for  fome  time, 
and  illuminate  the  adjacent  parts.  Small  light-balls  for 
the  hand  are  made  of  ground  powder,  falt-petre,  brim- 
fione,  camphor,  and  borax,  all  fprinkled  with  oil,  and 
moulded  into  a  mafs  with  fuet ;  and  this  is  wrapped  up  in 
tow,  with  a  (beet  of  firong  paper  over  it.  To  fire  it,  they 
make  a  hole  with  a  bodkin,  into  which  they  put  fome 
priming  that  will  burn  flow.  Its  life  is  to  be  caft  into  any 
of  the  enemy’s  works  they  would  examine  in  the  night¬ 
time.  For  the  larger  light-balls,  or  thole  to  be  thrown  to 
a  greater  difiance,  they  melt  equal  quantities  of  fulphur, 
turpentine,. and  pitch  ;  and  therein  dip  an  earthen  or  ftone 
ball,  of  a  diameter  much  lefs  than  that  of  the  mortar  out 
of  which  it  is  to  be  caft  :  then  rolling  it  in  gun-powder, 
and  covering  it  round  with  gauze,  they  dip  it  again  and 
again,  till  it  come  to  fit  the  cavity  of  the  mortar  :  they 
then  fprinkle  it  around  with  gun-powder.  This,  being 
once  kindled,  will  ftrongly  illuminate  the  fpot  where  it  is 
thrown,  and  give  opportunity  to  examine  the  ftate  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  place. 

Smoke  or  Dark  Balls,  are  thofe  which  fill  the  air  with 
.Smoke  and  darken  a  place  to  prevent  difcoveries.  To 
prepare  a  darkening  ball,  make  an  oval  or  fpherical  bag, 
melt  rofin  over  the  coals,  and  add  an  equal  part  of  nitre, 
the  fame  of  fulphur,  and  a  fifth  part  of  charcoal.  The 
whole  being  well  incorporated,  put  in  fome  Shred  tow, 
and  fill  the  bag  with  this  compofition,  dipping  it  as  direct¬ 
ed  for  the  fire-ball. 

Stink-B alls,  are  thofe  which  yield  a  great  ftcnch 
when  fired  to  annoy  the  enemy.  They  are  prepared  thus  : 
Melt  ten  pounds  of  pitch,  fix  of  rofin,  twenty  of  falt-pe¬ 
tre,  eight  of  gunpowder,  and  four  of  colophony  ;  to  thefe 
add  two  of  charcoal,  fix  of  horfe- hoofs  cut  frnall ;  three 
of  afiafcetida,  one  of  the  (linking- faracen,  and  any  other 
offenfive  ingredients.  With  this  compofition  fill  the  bag, 
and  dip  as  before. 

Sky.-  B  a  lls,  are  thofe  which  are  caft  on  high  out  of 
mortars,  and  which,  when  arrived  at  their  height,  burft- 
ing  like  rockets,  afford  a  beautiful  Spectacle.  Sky-balls 
are  made  of  a  wooden  Shell,  filled  with  various  composi¬ 
tions,  particularly  that  of  the  liars  or  fnakes  of  a  rocket. 
Tiiefe  are  fometimcs  intermixed  with  crackers  and  other 
combuftibles,  making  rains  of  fire,  &c. 
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Water- Balls,  thofe  which  fwim  and  burn  a  donflder- 
able  time  in  the  water,  and  at  length  burft  therein,  Thefe 
are  made  in  a  wooden  (hell,  the  cavity  of  which  is  filled 
with  refined  falt-petre,  fulphur,  faw-duft  boiled  in  water  of 
faltpetre,  and  dried  ;  to  which  Sometimes  other  ingredients 
are  added,  as  iron  filings,  Greek  pitch,  amber  'duft,  pow¬ 
dered  glafs,  and  camphor.  The  ingredients  are  to  be 
ground,  mixed  up,  and  moiftened  with  linfeed  oil,  nut 
oil,  olive  oil,  hempfeed  oil,  or  petrol.  At  the  bottom  is 
placed  an  iron  coffin,  filled  with  whole  gun-powder,  that 
the  ball  may  at  laft  explode  with  a  great  noife  :  ana,  lafily, 
the  ball  is,  by  the  addition  of  lead  or  otherwise,  made  of 
the  fame  Specific  gravity  with  water. 

Land- Balls,  or  Shells,  are  thofe  which,  being 
tin  own  out  of  a  mortar,  fall  to  the  ground,  burn,  and 
burft  there.  The  ingredients  are  much  the  Same  as  in  the 
Water-  Balls,  only  the  Specific  gravity  is  not  attended 
to.  For  other  inventions.of  the  kind,  and  for  the  art  of 
preparing  all  manner  of  fire-works,  fee  the  article  Pyro- 
TECHNY. 

BALLABTJ'AN  (Straits  of),  or  Str  aits. of  Bali,  the 
channel  between  the  iflands  of  Java  and  Bali,  in  the  Indian 
Sea, 


BAL'LAD,  f.  \_balade,  Fr.]  A  fonnet  or  fong,  gene-., 
rally  confiding  of  trivial  verfes,  reciting  fome  attion,  ad¬ 
venture,-  or  intrigue  : 

Like  tiie  Sweet  ballad,  this  amufing  lay 
Too  long  detains  the  lover  on  his  way.  G.ay. 

The  French  confine  their  ballads  to  (fritter  terms.  A 
ballad,  according  to  Richelet,  is  a  fong  confiding  of  three 
ftrophes,  or  Stanzas,  of  eight  verfes  each,  belides  a  half 
ftrophe  ;  the  whole  in  rhime,  cf  two,  three,  or  four, 
verfes,  with  a  burthen  repeated  at  the  end  of  each  ftrophe, 
as  well  as  of  the  half  ftrophe.  In  the  old  Englifh  verfion 
of  the  Bible,  the  book  of  Canticles  is  intitled  The  Ballad 
of  Ballads  ;  which  has  given  Scandal  to  fome  Romifh 
writers  as  countenancing  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  hold 
that  book  a  ballad  of  love,  or  a  recital  of  the  amours  be¬ 
tween  Solomon  and  his  concubine,  as  Caftalio  and  fome 
others  have  conceived  it  to  be.  Some  have  fuggefted  that 
a  collettion  of  ballads  is  neceftary  to  a  mi  miter,  in  order 
to  learn  the  temper  and  inclinations  of  a  people,  which 
are  here  frequently  uttered  with  great  fimplicity.  The 
great  Cecil,  chief  minifter  to  queen1  Elizabeth,  is  faid  to 
have  made  a  mod  ample  colleiStion  of  ballads,  on  this  ac¬ 
count.  There  is  a  very  curious  cojjettion  of  olct  Englifh 
and  Scottifh  ballads,  published  in  three  volumes  ottavo, 
by  Dr.  Percy  ;  in  which,  and  in  a  dissertation  prefixed  to 
Dr.  Aikin's  Colledlion  of  Songs,  &c.  the  curious  in  this 
way  may  find  abundance  of  entertainment  and  information. 

To  Ballad,  v.  n.  To  make  or  Sing  ballads  : 

They’ll  catch  at  us  like  (trumpets,  and  feali’d  rhimers, 
Ballad  us  out  o’  tune.  Shakrfpeare. 

Ballad-singer,/  [from  ballad  and  One  who  fe 

employment  it  is  to  fing  ballads  in  the  Streets  ; 

No  fooner  ’gan  he  raife  his  tuneful  fong, 


But  lads  and  lanes  round  about  him  throng. 

Not  ballad-finger ,  plac’d  above  the  crowd, 

Sings  with  a  note  f®  Shrilling,  Sweet,  and  loud.  Gay, 

BALLADUK',  a  town  of  Arabia  Deferta,  140  miles 
eaft-north-eaft  of  Damafcus. 

BALLAGHAN',  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Sligo,  and  province  of  Connaught.  - 

Ballaghan-foint,  a  cape  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Louth,  tire  South-weft  entrance  of  Car- 
lingford  bay,  eleven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Newry.  Lat.  53. 
58.  N.  Ion.  6.  4.  W.  Greenwich. 

BAL'LAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  late  diocefe  of 
Mons,  with  the  title  of  a  marquifate,  Seated  on  the  river 
Orne. 

BALLANTl'RE,  or  Ballantrae,  a  Sea-port  town 
of  Scotland,  on  the  weft  coalt  of  the  county  of  Ayr,  in 
the  Frith  of  Clyde,  containing  about  eighty  houfes  and 

300 
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300  inhabitants  :  they  have  a  good  faltncn  fifiievy  in  the 
mouth  of  a  fmall  river  which  joins  the  Frith  near  the 
town  :  twenty-eight  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Ayr. 

BAL'LAPvD  (George),  a  /elf-taught  genius,,  who  left 
feveral  compofitions  behind  him,  the. only  one  of  repute 
is,  Memoirs  of  Britifh  Ladies.  He  died  in  3775. 

BALLARD’S  POINT,  a  cape  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Ire¬ 
land,  in  the  county  of  Clare.  Lat.  52.  42.  N.  Ion.  9.  32. 
W.  Greenwich. 

BAL'LAS,  a  town  of  Egypt,  ten  miles  S.  of  Dendera. 

BAL'LAST,  fl.  [ ballafle ,  Dutch.]  Any  heavy  matter 
put  at  the  bottom  of  a  fhip_,  to  keep  it  Beady  to  the  centre 
■of  gravity. — There  mud  be  middl.e  counsellors  to  keep 
things  freaciy  ;  for,  without  that  ballafl,  the  Blip  will  roll 
too  much.  Bacon. — That  .which  is  ufed  to  make  any  thing 
Beady : 

Why  (h 011  Id  he  fink  where  nothing  feem’d  to  prefs  ? 

His  lading  little,  and  his  ballaft  lefs.  Swift. 

The  method  of  ballafiing  a  Blip  with  propriety,  deferves 
the  finite fi  attention  of  the  fldlful  mariner  ;  for  although 
it  is  known,  that  fiiips  in  general  will  not  carry  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  fail  till  they  are  laden  fo  deep  that  the  furface 
of  the  water  will  nearly  glance  on  the  extreme  breadth 
amidfbips,  yet  there  is  more  than  this  general  knowledge 
required  ;  fince,  if  file  has  a  great  weight  of  heavy  bal¬ 
lad,  as  lead,  iron,  &c\  in  the  bottom,  it  will  place  the 
centre  of  gravity  too  low  in  the  hold  ;  and,  although  this 
will  enable  her  to  carry  a  great  fail,  Hie  will  neverthelefs 
jail,  very  heavily,  and  run  the  rilk  of  being  diirnafied  by 
her  violent  roiling.  There  is  alfo  great  difference  in  the 
proportion  of  ballad  required  to  prepare  Blips  of  equal 
burden  for  a  voyage ;  the  quantity  being  always  more  or 
lefs  according  to  the  diarpnefs  or  flatnefs  of  the  Blip’s 
bottom,  which  feanien  call  the  floor.  To  ballad  a  Blip, 
is  therefore  the  art  of  difpofing  thofe  materials  fo  that  file 
may  be  duly  poifed,  and  maintain  a  proper  equilibrium  on 
the  water,  fo  as  neither  to  be  too  Biff  nor  too  crank,  qua¬ 
lities  equally  pernicious :  as  in  the  fird,  although  the  Blip 
may  be  fitted  to  carry  a  great  fail,  yet  her  velocity  will 
not  be  proportionably  increafed  ;  whilfl:  her  mads  are  more . 
endangered  by  her  Bidden  jerks  and  excefiive  labouring  : 
and  in  the  lad,  die  will  be  incapable  of  carrying  fail,  with¬ 
out  the  rilk  of  overfetting.  Stiffnefs,  in  ballading,  is  oc- 
cafioned  by  difpofing  a  great  quantity  of  heavy  ballad  in 
the  bottom,  which  naturally  places  the  centre  of  gravity- 
very  near  the  keel ;  and,  that  being  the  centre  about  which 
the  vibrations  are  made,  the  lower  it  is  placed,  the  more 
violent  will  be. the  motion  of  rolling.  Cranknefs,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  occafioned  by  having  too  little  ballad,  or 
by  difpofing  the  Blip’s  lading  fo  as  to  raife  the  centre  of 
gravity  too  high,  which  alfo  endangers  the  mafis  in  carry¬ 
ing  fail  w  hen  it  blows  hard  :  for,  when  the  mafis  lefe  their 
perpendicular  height,  they  drain  on  the  Ihrouds  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  lever,  which  increafes  as  the  fine  of  their  obli¬ 
quity  ;  and  a  Blip  that  lofes  her  mafis  is  in  great  danger 
of  foundering.  The  whole  art  of  ballading,  therefore, 
confids  in  placing  the  centre  of  gravity  to  correfpond  with 
the  trim  and  diape  of  the  veil'd,  fo  as  neither  to  be  too 
high  nor  too  low  ;  neither  too  far  forward  nor  tco  far  aft, 
and  to  lade  the  Blip  fo  deep,  that  the  furface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  may  nearly  rife  to  the  extreme  breadth  amidfiiips  ; 
and  thus  flie  will  be  enabled  to  carry  a  good  fail,  incline 
but  little,  and  ply  well  to  windward. 

Ships  are  faid  to  be  in  ballad  when  they  have  no  other 
loading.  Matters  of  veffels  are  obliged  to  declare  the 
quantity  of  ballad;  they  bear,  and  to  unload  it  at  certain 
places.  They  are  prohibited  unloading  their  ballaft  in 
havens,  roads,  & c.  the  negleft  of  which  has  ruined  many 
excellent  ports.  Ships  and  veffds  taking  in  ballaft  in  the 
river  Thames,  are  required  by  law  to  pay  fo  much  a  ton 
to  Trinity-houfe,  Deptford;  who  (hall  employ  ballaftmen, 
and  regulate  them  ;  and  their  lighters  are  to  be  marked, 
&c.  on  pain  of  iol.  6  Geo.  II.  c.  29. 

To  Ballast,  v.  a.  To  put  weight  at  the  bottom  of  a 
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Blip,  in  order  to  keep  her  Beady, — If  this  be  fo  lallafled , 
as  to  be  of  equal  weight  .with  the  like  magnitude  of  water, 
it  will  be  moveable.  Wilkins.- — To  keep  any  thing  Beady  : 
Now  you  have,  given  me  virtue  for  my  guide, 

And  with  true  honour  ballafled  my  pride.  Dry  den. 

B  ALLATOO'NS,  f.  Large  heavy  luggage-boats  ufed 
for  carrying  wood  by  the  river  from  Aliracan  and  the  Caf- 
pian  fea  to  Mofcow.  Thefe  will  carry  from  100  to  200 
tons,  and  have  from  100  to  120  men  employed  to  row  and 
tow  them  along. 

BAL'LENDEN  (Sir  j.oljfc),  a  Scottifii  poet,  in  tire 
reign  of  James  V.  of  Scotland,  was  de Bended  from  an  an¬ 
cient  family  in  that  kingdom.  Having  taken  orders,  and 
being  created  doctor  of  divinity,  at  the  Sorbonne,  he  was 
made  canon  of  Rod,  and  archdeacon  of  Murray.  He  was 
extremely  affiduous  in  retarding  the  progrefs  of  the  refor¬ 
mation;  till  at  lad,  finding  the  oppofition  too  powerful, 
he  quitted  Scotland  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in 
the  year  1550.  His  works  are,  1.  Cofniography  to  the 
Hiftoryof  Scotland,  witlv  a  poetical  proem.  2.  A  Defcrip- 
tion  of  Albany.  3.  Translation  of  Boethius!?  Defcription 
of  Scotland.  4.  Epidles  to  King  James  V.  5.  Several 
poems  in  Carmichael’s  collection  of  Scottiih  poems. 

B  AL'LEROY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  ot 
the  Calvados,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton, 'in  the  diftriCt 
of  Bayeux  ;  fix  leagues  fouth  of  Caen,  and  two  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  fouth-lbuth-weft  of  Bayeux. 

BAL'LETTE,  fl.  [ ballette ,  Fr.  from  /SssAAeu,  jaccre,  to 
cad,  throw,  or  tols  ;  whence  alfo  in  writers  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  age,  we  find  ballationes  for  faltationes,  dancings;  and 
ballare  for  flaltare,  to  dance.]  A  kind  of  dramatic  poem, 
reprefenting  tome  fabulous  aft  ion  or  fubjeCt  divided 
into  feveral  entries ;  wherein  feveral  perfons  appear,  and 
recite  things  under  the  name  of  fome  deity,  or  other 
illuftrious  character.  Ballette  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  kind  of 
comic  dance,  confiding  of  a  dries  of  different  movements, 
which  together  reprefent  fome  fubjeCt  or  a'Clion.  They 
are  performed  chiefly  by  niaiks  reprefenting  fylvans,  tri¬ 
tons,  nymphs,  fiie.pherds,  and  the  like  ;  and  conliftof  three 
parts,  the  entry,  figure,  and  the  retreat.  See  Dance. 

BAL'LIAGE,  or  BAi'LiAGE,y.  in  commerce,  a  fmall 
duty  paid  to  the  city  of  London  by  aliens,  and  even  deni¬ 
zens,  for  certain  commodities  exported  by  them. 

B  AL'LI  ARDS,y  [from  ball  and  yard,  or  dick  to  pufii 
it  with.]  A  play  at  which  a  ball  is  driven  by  the  end  of 
a  dick;  now  corruptly  called  billiards: 

With  dice,  with  cards,  with  halliards ,  far  unfit, 

With  fluittlecocks  miffeerhing  manly  wit.  Spenfler. 

B  ALLICGN'NEL,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Cavan,  and  province  of  Oder. 

B  AL'LI  MON  EY,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Antrim  ;  twenty-three  miles  north  of  Antrim,  and  thirty 
eaft  of  Londonderry. 

BALLIMO'RE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Weftmeath  ;  ten  miles  north-eaft  of  Atlilone. 

B  ALLIN ACOUR'TY  POINT,  a  cape  on  the  fouth 
coad  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  and  north 
fide  of  Dungarvon  bay  ;  four  miles  eaft  of  Dungarvon. 

BALLIN  AKILL',  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Queen’s  coun¬ 
ty,  and  a  borough,  which  fends  two  members  to  the  Irilh 
parliament ;  fourteen  miles  wed  of  Carlow,  and  eighteen 
fouth  of  Portarlington. 

B  ALLINASKEL'LIG,  a  bay  on  the  fouth-weft  coaft 
of  Ireland,  and  county  of  Kerry.  Lat.  41.  46.  N.  Ion.  10. 
6.  W.  Greenwich. 

B  ALLINASLO'E,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Galway  ;.  thirty  miles  weft  of  Galway. 

B ALLINRQ'BE,  or  Ballinra'ai,,  a  town  of  Ire¬ 
land,  in  the  county  of  Mayo;  fifteen  miles  S.  of  Cadlehar. 

BALL3NTOY',  a  fea- port  town  of  Ireland,  on  the 
north  coaft  of  thei county  of  Antrim,  with  a  good  bay,  and 
a  coal-mine  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  twenty  miles  north  of 
Ballymena* 

BALLIS'TA, 
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BALl.IS'T A,  f.  [of  Gr.  to  fhoof,  or  throw;] 

A  military  engine  tiled  in  the  ancient  artillery.  See  Alt  - 
'  t; r.i.ER'y,  p.  230,  of  tins  volume. 

Ba'llista,  j\  in  practical  geometry,  the  fame  as  the 
geometrical  crol's,  called  alfo  Jacob's  Staff.  See  Cross- 
'  Staff. 

B  ALLISTA'RII,  or  Ballistra'rii,  /.  in  antiquity, 
[lingers  in  the  ancient  armies,  or  loldiers  v\  ho  fought  with 
the  ballilhe.  There  are  two  kinds  of  ballijiani  milites  ; 
the  former  call  ft'ones,  and  other  mifiive  weapons,  witli 
tlte  hand,  called  manuballijlarii,  fometimes  limply  manu- 
balUJice  ;  the  latter,  called  iqri'trballijlarii,  fometimes  only 
carrbba/ljlcr,  made  life  of  a  machine.  Some  fpeak  of  a 
third  kind,  called  drcuballijlarii ;  but  thefe  are  better  re¬ 
duced  to  the  fecond.  The  ballijiani  were  fcarcely  heard 
of  before  the  age  of  Conflantine.  Ballifiarius  is  alio  tiled, 
in  middle-age  writers,  for  a  crofs-bowman,  or  arbalctier. 

BALLIS'TEUM,  or  Ba  llis'trzea,  f.  [from  (?a aA«, 
Gr.  to  call  or  toffs,  on  account  of  the  motions  ufed  in  this 
dance.]  In  antiquity,  a  military  fong  or  dance  ufed  on  oc- 
cafions  of1  victory.  Vopifcus  has  preferved  t he  balljlcum 
fung  in  honour  of  Aurelian,  who,  in  the  Sarmatian  war, 
was  faid  to  have  killed  forty-eight  of  the  enemy  in  one 
day  witli  his  own  hand.  Milte,  milk ,  mille,  milk,  mille, 
milk  dccollavimus  :  unus  homo  mille,  milk,  milk,  mille'  dccolla- 
vit\  milk,  milk,  milk  vivat,  qui  mille,  milk  occidit.  Tanlum 
vini  habet  nemo,  quantum  fudit  fanguinis.  The  fame  writer 
fubjoins  another  popular  fong  of  t he  fame  kind  ;  Milk 
Francos,  mille  Sarmatas,  femcl  occidimus  ;  milk,  mille,  mille, 
mille,  mille  Perfas  quarimus.  The  balUJlca  were  a  kind  of 
popular  ballads,  compofed  by  poets  of  the  lower  clafs, 
without  much  regard  to  the  laws  of  metre. 

BALLIS'TIC  PENDULUM, J\  an  ingenious  machine 
invented  by  Benjamin  Robins,  for  afeertaining  tire  velo¬ 
city  of  military  projectiles,  and  confequently  the  force  of 
fired  gunpowder.  It  confifts-  of  a  large  block  of  wood, 
annexed  to  the  end  of  a  ftrong  iron  Item,  having  a  crofs 
fleel  axis  at  the  other  end,  placed  horizontally,  about 
which  the  whole  vibrates  together  like  the  pendulum  of  a 
clock.  The  machine  being  at  red,  a  piece  of  ordnance  is 
pointed  llraight  towards  the  wooden  block,  or  ball  of  this 
pendulum,  and  then  difeharged  :  the  confequence  is  this  ; 
the  ball  difeharged  from  the  gun  (Trikes  and  enters  the 
block,  and  caufes  the  pendulum  to  vibrate  more  or  lefs  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  velocity  of  the  projectile,  or  the  force  of  the 
blow  ;  and,  by  obferving  the  extent  of  the  vibration,  the 
force  of  that  blow  becomes  known,  or  the  greatefi:  velo¬ 
city  witli  which  the  block  is  moved  out  of  its  place,  and 
confequently  the  velocity  of  the  projectile  itfelf  which 
[truck  the  blow  and  urged  the  pendulum. 

RALLIS'TICS,/.  is  ufed  by  fome  for  projectiles,  or  the 
art  of  throwing  heavy  bodies.  Merfennus  has  publilhed 
a  treatife  on  the  projection  of  bodies,  under  this  title. 

BAL'LOGK,  rocks  on  the  north-wed  coad  of  the 
ifland  of  I  la. 

B  ALI.OGIS'T  AN,  a  didriCt  of  Ilindodan,  in  the. coun¬ 
try  of  Delhi,  of  an  oval  form,  about  eighty  miles  long, 
and  from  twenty  to  thirty  broad  ;  the  extremity  about 
twenty  miles  wed  from  Delhi. 

BALLOO'N,  f.  [ ballon ,  Fr.]  Any  fpherical  hollow 
body,  of  whatever  matter  it  be  compofed,  or  for  what¬ 
ever  purpofes  it  be  ddigned.  Thus,  with  chemids,  bal¬ 
loon  denotes  a  round  diort-necked  veffel,  ufed  to  receive 
what  is  diddled  by  means  of  fire  ;  in  architecture,  a  round 
globe  on  the  top  of  a  pillar  ;  and  among  engineers,  a  kind 
of  bomb  made  of  padeboard,  and  played  off,  in  fire¬ 
works,  either  in  the  air  or  on  the  water,  in  imitation  of  a 
real  bomb. 

.AV-Ba.li,oon.  See  Aerostation  &  Air-Balloon. 

Balloon  alfo  denotes  a  kind  of  game  fomething  re- 
fenibiing  tennis.  The  balloon  is  played  in  the  open  field, 
with  a  great  round  ball  of  double  leather  blown  up  with 
wind,  and  thus  driven  to  and  fro  with  the  flrength  of  a 
man’s  arm,  fortified  with  a  brace  of  wood. 

Balloon,  or  Balloen,  is  more  particulary  ufed  a- 
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ttioiig  voyagers  forthe  date-barges  of  Siam.'  The  balloons 
are  a  kind  of  brigantine,  managed  with  oars,  of  very  odd 
figures,  as  ferpents,  fea-liorfes,  &c.  but,  by  their  iharp- 
nefs  and  number  of  oars,  are  of  incredible  fwiftnefs.  The 
balloons  are  faid  to  be  made  of  a  (ingle  piece  of  timber,  of 
great  fize  and  length  ;  they  are  railed  high,  and  m«  ch  de¬ 
corated  with  carving  at  the  head  and  ftern:  fome  are  gilt 
over,  and  carry  120  or  even  150  rowers  on  each  fide.  The 
oars  are  either  plated  over  with  filve«r,  or  gilt,  or  radiated 
witli  gold  ;  and  the  dome  or  canopy  in  the  middle,  where 
the  company  is  placed,  is  ornamented  with  rich  duff,  and 
furnifhed  with  a  balluftrade  of  ivory  or  ebony,  enriched 
with  gilding.  The  edges  of  the  balloon  juft  touch  the 
water,  but  the  extremities  rife  with  a  fvveep  to  a  great 
height.  Some  are  adorned  with  variety  of  figures,  made 
of  pieces  of  mother-of-pearl  inlaid  :  the  richer  fort,  inltead 
of  a  dome,  carry  a  kind  of  fleeple  in  the  middle  ;  fo  that; 
confidering  the  flende.rnefs  of  the  veffel,  which  is  ufually 
100  or  1  20  feet  long,  and  fcarcely  fix  broad,  the  height  of 
the  two  ends,  and  of  the  deeple  with  a  load  of  decorations, 
it  is  a  kind  of  miracle  that  they  are  not  overfet. 

Balloon,  in  the  French  paper-trade,  is  a  term  for  a. 
quantity  of  paper,  containing  twenty- four  reams. 

Balloon,  Ballon,  or  Ballot,  in  the  French  glafs- 
trade,  ftgnifies  a  certain  quantity  of  glafs-plates,  fmaller  or 
greater,  according  to  their  quality.  The  ballon  of  white 
glafs  contains  twenty-five  bundle-s,  of  (ix  plates  per  bun¬ 
dle;  but  the  ballon  of  coloured  glafs  is  only  of  twelve 
bundles  and  a  half,  and  of  three  plates  to  a  bundle. 

BAL'LOT,y.  {balloite,  Fr.]  A  1  ttle  ball  or  ticket  ufed 
in  giving  votes,  being  put  privai  ly  into  a  box  or  urn. 
The  a£t  of  voting  by  ballot. 

To  Ballot,  v.  n.  [ balloiter ,  Fr. ]  To  choofe  by  ballot, 
that  is,  by  putting  little  balls  or  tickets,  with  particular 
marks,  privately  into  a  box  ;  by  taking  out  or  counting 
which,  it  is  known  what  is  the  refult  of  the  poll,  without 
any  difeovery  by  whom  each  vote  was  given. — Giving 
their  votes  by  balloting,  they  lie  under  no  awe.  SioiJ't. 

BALLO'TA,/.  [/SaAAzJ h,  Gr.  a  name  in  Diofcorides.  ] 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  didynamia,  order  gymno- 
fpermia,  natural  order  of  verticillaUe,  or  labiatae.  The 
generic  charadters  are — Calyx:  perianthium  one-leafed, 
tubular,  falver-fhaped,  five-cornered,  oblong,  ten-ftreaked, 
erect,  permanent,  equal  ;  mouth  acute,  patulous,  plaited, 
five-toothed  ;  involucre  of  linear  folioles  under  the  whorls. 
Corolla.:  monopetalous,  ringent ;  tube  cylindric,  the  length 
of  the  calyx  ;  upper  lip  ereft,  ovate,  entire,  crenate,  con¬ 
cave  ;  lower  trifid,  obtufe;  the  middle Tegment  larger, 
emarginate.  Stamina :_  filaments  four,  the  two  fliorter 
fubulate,  bending  towards  the  upper  lip,  and  fliorter  than 
it  ;  anthene  oblong,  lateral.  Piftillum  :  germ  quadrifid  ; 
ftyle  filiform,  in  the  lame  lituation  and  form  with  the 
flymens  ;  ftigrna  flender,  bifid.  Pericarpittm  :  none  ;  ca¬ 
lyx  unchanged,  foftering  the  feeds  in  its  bofom.  Seeds  : 
four,  ovate. — EJJcntial  Chara&er .  Calyx  falver-fhaped,  five- 
toothed,  ten-ftreaked;  corolla,  upper  lip  crenate,  concave. 

Species.  1.  Ballota  nigra,  or  (finking  or  black  hore- 
hound  :  leaves  cordate,  undivided,  ferrate  ;  calyxes  acu¬ 
minate.  Stinking  or  black  horehound  is  a  hairy  plant, 
with  an  upright  brovnifh  ftem,  about  two  feet  in  height. 
It  is  a  perennial  plant,  common  in  1110ft:  parts  of  Europe, 
in  walk  places  and  hedges,  flowering  in  July.  It  is  re¬ 
commended  in  hyfterical  cafes.  In  Gotland  it  is  an  uni- 
verfal  remedy  in  dilorders  incident  to  cattle  ;  but  the 
Svvedifli  plant  is  fuppofed  not  to  be  the  fame  with  ours. 
The  Rowers  are  occafionally  found  white,  and  then  it  is 
miftaken  for  ballota  alba  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  not  a  na¬ 
tive  of  England. 

2.  Ballota  alba,  or  white-flowered  black  horehound  : 
leaves  cordate,  undivided,  ferrate;  calyxes  fubtruncate. 
Liniucus  doubts  whether  this  may  not  be  a  variety  of. the 
foregoing  fort. 

3.  Ballota  lanata,  or  woolly  black  horehound  :  leaves 
palmate,  toothed ;  Item  woolly.  Native  of  Siberia  towards 
China.  Cultivated  in  1776,  by  Mr.  James  Gordon. 

4.  Ballota 
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4.  Ballots  fuaveolens,  or  fweet-fmelling  black  bore- 
hound  :  leaves  cordate,  fpikes  leafy,  calyxes  truncate, 
awns  linear.  Root  annual.  Browne  fays,  that  it  com¬ 
monly  rifes  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet ;  and  that 
it  is  a  grateful  cephalic  and  alexipharmic.  It  is  a  very 
odorousDplant,  and  the  people  of  St.  Domingo  ufe  it  in 
their  warm  baths.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

5.  Ballots  difticha,  or  betony-leaved  black  horehound  : 
whorls  halved,  two-pafted,  halt-fpiked.  Native  ol  the 
Eaft  Indies. 

6.  Ballota  pilofa  :  leaves  ovate,  crenate,  tomentoie  ; 
whorls  Irairy,  calyxes  ten-toothed.  Stem  perennial,  four 
feet  high,  upright,  but  weak,  ft r caked,  hairy,  branched  ; 
leaves  acute  ;  flowers  white,  in  hairy  whorls.  Native  of 
Cochin-china. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  European  forts,  being  com¬ 
mon  (linking  weeds,  are  never  introduced  into  garden's. 
The  third  is  hardy.  The  three  laft  require  the  protection 
of  a  ftove.  Thev  may  all  be  increafed  by  feeds. 

B ALLOT A'TION,/.  The  aft  of  voting  by  ballot.— 
The  eleftion  is  intricate  and  curious,  confiding  of  ten  fe- 
veral  ballotations.  Wotton. 

BALLS,  or  Ballets,  /  in  heraldry,  a  frequent  bear¬ 
ing  in  coats  of  arms,  ufuaily  denominated,  according  to 
their  colour,  bezants,  plates,  hurts,  &c. 

BALLYBAY',  a  town  of  Ireland,  in. the  county  of 
Monaghan  ;  nine  miles  fouth  of  Monaghan. 

B  ALLYC  AS'TLE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Antrim,  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  a  bay  to  which  it 
gives  name,  with  a  good  pier ;  there  is  alfo  a  colliery  near 
it ;  thirty  miles  north  of  Antrim.  Lat.  55.  12..N.  Ion.  6. 

6.  W.  Greenwich. 

B  ALLYCOT'TON,  a  bay  in  St.  George’s  Channel,  on 
the  fouth-weft  coaft  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
north-weft  of  Ballycotton  ifland  ;  ten  miles  eaft  of  Cork 
harbour. 

Ballycotton,  an  ifland  in  St.  George’s  Channel, 
on  the  fouth-weft  coaft  of  Ireland.  Lat.  51.  50.  N.  Ion. 

7.  co.  W.  Greenwich. 

B  ALLYDO'NEGAN,  a  bay  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  Ire¬ 
land,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  on  the  fouth  lide  of  the  en¬ 
trance  into  Kenmure  river. 

BALLYE'LA,  a  bay  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 
weft  coaft  of  Ireland;  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  South 
Arran  iflands.  Lat.  52.  53.  N.  Ion.  9.  20.  W.  Greenwich. 

BALLYGEL'LY  HEAD,  a  cape  on  the  eaft  coaft  of 
Ireland,  in  the  Irifh  Sea.  I.at.  54.  54.  N.  Ion.  5.  44.  W. 
Greenwich. 

BAI.LYLA'NY,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
near  the  weft  coaft  of  Ireland.  Lat.  53.  23.  N.  Ion.  10. 
16.  W.  Greenwich.  ■ 

B  ALLYME'NAH,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Antrim  ;  ten  miles  north  of  Antrim. 

BALLY QU 1 N ' T O N  POINT,  a  cape  on  the  eaft  coaft 
of  the  county  of  Down,  in  Ireland,  in  the  Irifh  Sea,  at  the 
eaft  of  the  entrance  into  Strangford  Lough  ;  7  miles  eaft  of 
Downpatrick.  Lat.  54.  19.  N, Ton.  5. 26.  W.  Greenwich. 

B  ALLYSH  AN'NON,  a  fea-port  town  of  Ireland,  fitu- 
ated  in  a  bay  to  which  it  gives  name,  open  to  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Erne,  in  the  county 
of  Donegal,  with  a  good  harbour,  and  conliderable  trade. 
It  is  a  borough  town,  and  returns  two  members  to  the 
Irifh  parliament  ;  forty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Londonderry. 
Lat.  54.  31.  N.  Ion.  8.  2.  W.  Greenwich. 

B ALLYVAGHAN',  a  bay  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  north  part  of  the  county  of  Clare,  in  the  fouth 
part  of  Galway  bay. 

BALM,/,  \_baumc ,  Fr.  lalfamum ,  Lat.]  The  fan  or  juice 
of  a  ffirub  remarkably  odoriferous: 

Balm  trickles  through  the  bleeding  veins 
Of  happy  fhrubs  in  Idurnean  plains.  '  Dryden. 

Any  valuable  or  fragrant  ointment.  Anything  that  foothes 
or  mitigates  pain : 

A  tender  fmile,  our  forrow’s  only  balm.  Young. 
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To  Balm,  v.  a.  To  anoint  with  balm,  or  with  any  thing  ’ 
medicinal.  To  foothe  ;  to  mitigate  ;  to  aliiiage  : 

Opprefled  nature  fleeps :  *  , 

This  reft  might  yet  have  balm'd  thy  fenfes.  Shakefpearc . 

Balm,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  jjpper 
Saxony,  and  Hinder  Pomerania:  fevcnteen  miles'; ftqitli- 
weft  of  Stargard,  and  feventeen  fouth  of  Old  Stettin. 
Lat.  53.  8.  N.  Ion,.  32.  34.  E.  Ferro. 

Balm,/  in  botany.  See  Melissa. 

Balm  of  Gilead.  See  Amyris. 

BALMALA',  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  defert  of  Berdoa. 

BALMAMUT';  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey;  twelve 
miles  weft  of  Karahifar. 

BAL'MONT  (Comtefte  de  St.),  an  extraordinary  he¬ 
roine  of  the  fixteertth  century.  The  abbe  Arnauld  has 
left  us  the  following  memorial  of  her.  “  In  the  year 
1638,  this  amazon  of  her  time  was  confidered  as  a  prodigy 
of  courage  and  of  virtue,  uniting  in  her  perfon  all  the 
valour  of  a  determined  foldier,  and  all  the  modefty  of  a 
truly  Chriftian  woman.  She  was  of  a  very  good  family  of 
Lorraine,  and  was  born  with  a  difpofition  worthy  of  .  her 
birth.  The  beauty  of  her  face  correfponded  to  that  of 
her  mind,  but  her  fliape  by  no  means  agreed  with  it,  be¬ 
ing  fir.all  and  rather  clumfy.  Providence,  who  had  de- 
ftined  her  for  a. life  more  laborious  than  that  which  fe¬ 
males  in  general  lead,  had  formed  her  more  robuft  and 
more  able  to  bear  bodily  fatigue.  It  had  infpired  her 
with  fo  great  a  contempt  for  beauty,  that  when  flie  had 
the  fmall-pox  (he  was  as  pleafed  to  be  marked  with  it  as 
other  women  are  afflifted  on  a  fimilar  occalion.  She  was 
married  to  the  Count  de  St.  Balmont,  who  was  not  in¬ 
ferior  to  her  either  in  birth  or  in  merit.  They  lived  to¬ 
gether  very  happily  till  the  troubles  that  arofe  in  Lorraine 
obliged  them  to  feparate.  The  count  was  conftantly  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  duke  his  fovereign  in  a  manner  fuitable  to 
his  rank  and  difpofition,  except  when  lie  once  gave  him 
the  command  of  a  poor  feeble  fortrefs,  in  which  he  had 
the  affurance  to  refill  the  arms  of  Louis  XIV.  for  feveral 
days  together,  at  the  rifle  of  being  treated  with  the  ex- 
tremeft  feverity  of  military  law,  which  denounces  the  moft 
degrading  puniffiment  againft  all  thofe  officers  who  hold 
oiit  without  any  prolpect  of  fuccefs.  M.  de  Balmont 
went  indeed  farther,  and  added  infolence  to  raffinefs;  for, 
at  every  fliot  of  cannon  that  was  fired  at  the  fortrefs,  he 
appeared  at  the  windows,  attended  by  fome  fiddlers,  who 
played  by  his  fide.  This  madnefs  (tor  one  cannot  call  it 
by  a  more  gentle  name)  had  nearly  coft  him  very  dear ; 
for,  when  he  was  taken  prifoner,  it  was  agitated  in  the 
council  of  war,  compofed  of  the  officers  whom  he  had 
treated  with  this  contempt,  whether  he  fliould  not  be 
hung  up  immediately ;  but  regard  was  paid  to  his  birth, 
and  perhaps  to  his  courage,  however  indifereet.  Madame 
de  St.  Balmont  remained  upon  his  eftates  to  take  care  of 
them.  Hitherto  Ihe  had  only  exerted  her  foldier-like  dill 
pofition  in  hunting  and  (hooting  (which  is  a  kind  of  war), 
but  very  foon  an  opportunity  prefented  itfelf  of  realizing 
it,  and  it  was  this:  an  officer  in  the  cavalry  had  taken  up 
his  quarters  upon  one  of  her  hulband’s  eftates,  and.  was 
living  there  at  diferetion.  Madame  de  St.  Balmont  fent 
him  a  very  civil  letter  of  complaint  on  his  ill  behaviour, 
which  he  treated  with  great  contempt.  Piqued  at  this, 
flie  was  refolved  that  he  lhould  give  her  fatisfadlion,  and, 
merely  confnlting  her  refentment,  (lie  wrote  him  a  note 
figned  Le  Chevalier  de  St.  Balmont.  In  this  note  (he  ob- 
ferved  to  him,  that  the  ungentleman-like  manner  in  which 
he  had  behaved  to  his  fifter-in-law  obliged  him  to  refent 
it,  and  that  he  would  give  him  with  his  fword  that  fatis- 
fattion  which  his  letter  had  refufed.  The  officer  accepted 
the  challenge,  and  repaired  to  the  place  appointed.  Ma¬ 
dame  de  St.  Balmont  met  him  drefled  in  men’s  clothes. 
They  immediately  drew  their  lwords,  and  the  comtefte 
had  the  advantage  of  him  ;  when,  after  having  difarmed 
him,  (he  faid,  with  a  very  gracious  fmile,  You  thought, 
fir,  I  make  no  doubt,  that  you  were  fighting  with  Le  Che- 
8  E  valie 
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Valier  de  St.  Balmont  ;  it  is,  however,'  Madame  de  St. 
Balmont  of  that  name  who  returns  you  your  (word,  and 
begs  you  in  future  to  pay  more  regard  to  the  requefts  of 
the  ladies.  She  then  left  him,  covered  with  thame  and 
confufi on.  The  courage  of  the  fair  challenger  being  thus 
inflamed,  (he  did  not  red  fatisfied  with  merely  preferving 
her  eftates  by  repelling  force  by  force,  but  fite  afforded 
protection  to  marry  of  the  gentlemen  in  her  neighbourhood, 
who  made  no  fcruple  to  take  refuge  in  her  village,  and  to 
pur  themfelves  under  her  orders  when  fhe  took  the  field, 
which  fhe  always  did  with  fuccefs,  her  defigns  being  exe¬ 
cuted  with  a  prudence  equal  to  her  courage.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  living,  however,  of  Madame  de  St.  Balmont,  fo 
far  removed  from  that  of  her  (ex,  and  which,  in  all  other 
females  who  have  attempted  it,  has  ever  been  found  uni¬ 
ted  with  libertinifm  of  manners,  was  in  her  accompanied 
with  nothing  that  bore  the  lead  refemblance  to  it.  When 
(he  was  at  home,  in  time  of  peace,  her  whole  day  was 
employed  in  the  offices  of  religion  ;  in  prayers,  in  reading 
the  Bible  and  books  of  devotion,  in  viliting  the  poor  of 
her  parifh,  whom  ffie  was  ever  affiffing  with  the  moft  ac¬ 
tive  zeal  and  charity..  This  manner  of  living  procured 
her  the  admiration  and  efieem  of  perfons  of  all  deferip- 
tions  in  her  neighbourhood,  and  infured  her  a  degree  of 
TefpeCl  that  could  not  have  been  greater  towards  a  queen.” 

BALMUC'CIA,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  valley  of 
Sefia;  (even  miles  weft  of  Varallo. 

BAL'MY,  adj.  Having  the  qualities  of  balm  ; 

Soft  on  the  flow’ry  herb  I  found -me  laid, 

In  balmy  fweat ;  which  with  his  beams  the  fun 
Soon  dry’d.  Milton. 

Producing  balm  : 

Let  India  boaft  her  groves,  nor  envy  we 

The  weeping  amber  and  the  balmy  tree.  Pope. 

Soothing  ;  foft  ;  mild  : 

Come,  Defdemona,  ’ tis  the  foldiers  life 

To  have  their  balmy  (lumbers  wak’d  with  ftrife.  Shakefp. 

Fragrant ;  odoriferous  : 

The  winds  upon  their  balmy  wings  convey’d, 

Thofe  rich  perfumes  which  firft  the  world  betray’d.  Dryd. 
Mitigating;  affitafive: 

O  balmy  breath,  that  doth  almoft  perfuade 

Juftice  to  break  her  fvvord  !  Sliakcfpeare. 

BALNEA'RII  SER'VI,  in  antiquity,  fervants  or  at¬ 
tendants  belonging  to  the  baths.  Some  were  appointed 
to  heat  them,  called  fornicatores ;  others  were  denominated 
capfarii,  who  kept  the  clothes  of  thofe  that  went  into 
them  ;  others  aliptce,  whofe  care  it  was  to  pull  off  the  hair; 
others  unEluarii,  who  anointed  and  perfumed  the  body. 

BALNEA'RIUS  FUR,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  thief 
who  prattifed  dealing  the  clothes  of  perfons  in  the  baths; 
fometimes  alfo  called  fur  balnearum.  The  crime  of  thofe 
thieves  was  a  kind  of  facrilege  ;  for  the  hot  baths  were 
facred  :  hence  they  were  more  feverely  puniftied  than  com¬ 
mon  thieves  who  dole  out  of  private  houfes.  The  latter 
were  acquitted  with  paying  double  the  value  of  the  thing 
ftolen  ;  whereas  the  former  were  puniftied  with  death. 

BAL'NEARY,yi  [ balnearium ,  Lat.]  A  bathing-room. 

• — The  balnearies,  and  bathing- places,  he  expofeth  unto 
the  fummer  fetting.  Brown. 

B  ALNE A'TION,yi  [from  balneum,  Lat.  a  bath.]  The 
aft  of  bathing. —  As  the  head  may  be  difturbed  by  the 
ikin,  it  may  the  Came  way  be  relieved,  as  is  obfervable  in 
balneations ,  and  fomentations  of  that  part.  Brown. 

B  AL'N t£ ATORY,  adj.  \_balncanus,  Lat.]  Belonging 
to  a  bath  or  ftove. 

BAL'NEUM,  f.  [(SctAavnoi',  from  |3aAaj/o an  acorn, 
becaufe  the  ancients  it  fed  to  burn  the  bulks  of  nuts  or 
aimns  in  their  baths.  Minffievv.  Or  from  ffuWu,  to  call 
away,  and  grief,  becaufe  it  expels  griefs  from  the 

mind.  D.  Auguft.  in  Lib.  Confeff.  Probably  from  ^3 
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Talmud.]  A  bath,  or  bathing-houfe.  Alfo  a  term  uffid 
by  chemifts  to  lignify  a  velfel  filled  with  land,  water,  or 
the  like,  in  which  another  is  placed  that  requires  a  more 
gentle  heat  than  the. naked  fire. 

BALOG',  a  town  of  Hungary,  20  miles  eaft  of  Altfol. 
BALO'HA,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  river  Grand, 
inhabited  by  the  defeendants  of  a  mixture  of  Portuguefe 
and  Africans. 

B  ALON'GO,  three  iflands  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  near 
the  coaft  of  Aracan.  Lat.  19.  50.  to  20.  5.  N.  Ion.  93.  to 
93.20.  E.  Greenwich. 

B  ALOTA'DE,  f.  The  leap  of  a  liorfe,  fo  that,  when 
his  fore-feet  are  in  the  air,  he  (hews  nothing  but  the  (hoes 
of  his  hinder-feet,  without  yerking  out.  A  balotadc  differs 
from  a  capriole  ;  for,  when  a  horfe  works  at  caprioles,  lie 
yerks  out  his  hinder  legs  with  all  his  force. 

BALOU',  a  country  or  kingdom  of  Africa,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Egypt,  on 'the  weft  by  Nubia,  on  the  eaft 
by  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the  Couth  by  Abyffinia;  fixty 
leagues  in  length,  and  forty  in  breadth.  The  inhabitants 
are  Mahometans,  but  the  country  is  not  well  peopled. 

Balou,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Armenia  ;  twenty-five  miles 
north-weft  of  Cars. 

BALS,  a  river  of  Weft  Greenland,  which  runs  into  the 
fea.  Lat.  64.  30.  N.  Ion.  30.  10.  W.  Greenwich. 

BAL'SA,  anciently  a  town  of  Lufitania  in  the  Ager, 
Cunaeus  ;  now  Tavira,  capital  of  Algarva. 

BAL'SAM,  J.  \_balfam ,  Teut.  baum,  Fr.  balfamum,  Lat. 
of  j3&A<7a//.ov,  Gr.]  A  name  given  to  certain  oily,  refinous, 
and  odorous,  lubltances,  procured  by  making  incifions  in 
the  outer  bark  of  trees  or  plants.  They  are  originally  li¬ 
quid,  but  fomewhat  thick,  and  in  fome  inftances  flow  fpon- 
taneoufly  from  the  plant  which  produces  them.  Thele  are 
called  natural  balfams,  to  diftinguiffi  them  from  pharma¬ 
ceutical  or  chemical  compofitions  that  bear  the  fame  name. 
Balfams  are  only  refins  in  their  liquid  ftate,  though  they 
are  often  found  to  be  combined  with  a  confiderabie  pro¬ 
portion  of  gum,  in  which  ftate  they  are  called  gum  refins. 
Refins  not  fo  combined  are  only  foluble  in  vinous  fpirits 
and  oils.  They  cannot  be  diffolved  by  water,  nor  are  they 
volatile  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water  ;  but  they  are  fufible 
in  a  fmall  degree  of  heat,  and  readily  inflammable  on  the 
contact  of  any  flaming  or  ignited  body.  Balfams  which 
are  of  the  nature  of  gum  refins  can  o.niy  be  diffolved  by  a 
mixture  of  fpirit  and  water.  See  Ci-if.mistry. 

Balfamic  medicines  are  warm  and  ftimulating.  Under 
this  denomination  come  what  we  commonly  call  nervous 
and  antiparalytic  medicines,  as  alfo  many  cordial  tinchires 
and  other  compounds  of  ffmilar  properties.  The  princi¬ 
pal  medicines  belonging  to  this  clafs,  which  are  retained 
in  our  modern  pharmacopoeias,  are  amber,  benzoin,  fforax, 
the  balfams  of  Peru  and  Tolu,  &c.  &c.  But  though 
many  writers  have  confidered  that  clafs  of  remedies  which 
we  call  balfams  as  of  great  fervice  in  medicine,  yet  there 
are  others  who  entertain  great  doubts  of  their  efficacy. 
And  indeed  it  muff  be  admitted,  that  where  they  are  de- 
figned  to  a<5t  locally,  as  on  the  lungs  for  inffance,  balfams 
labour  under  a  mod  important  defeff  ;  for  they  mu  ft  take 
a  great  circuit  in  mod  inftances,  before  they  can  arrive  at 
the  difeafed  part ;  by  which  means  they  not  only  operate 
(lowly,  but  are  much  weakened  by  the  aftion  of  the  ftc- 
mach  and  blood- veffels,  and  by  the  intermixture  of  other 
fluids.  Where  balfams  are  chiefly  given,  the  feat  of  the 
diforder  is  generally  in  the  vifeera  ;  where  a  medicine  fan 
only  arrive  by  the  common  conveyance  of  the  blood;  and 
how  long,  from  its  being  taken  into  the  ftomach,  muft 
fuch  a  medicine  be,  and  how  many  alterations  muft  it  un¬ 
dergo  in  the  divers  parts  of  the  body  it  paffes  through,  be¬ 
fore  it  comes  to  the  part  affefted!  Though  the  lungs  are, 
by  their  fituation,  fo  near  the  ftomach,  yet  a  medicine  can¬ 
not  arrive  there  till  it  has  taken  its  courfe  through  the 
lafteuls,  paffed  all  the  meanders  of  the  mefentery,  gone 
up  with  the  chyle  into  the  fubclavian  vein,  and  there  en¬ 
tered  the  blood  ;  and,  after  all,  it  has  only  the  chance 
o'f  coming  to  the  part  in  fuch  a  quantity,  as  with  re- 
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gard  to  the  whole  medicine  which  entered  the  blood, 
bears  the  fame  proportion,  as-  the  blood  in  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  artery  bears  to  all  the  blood  in  the  other  arteries. 
Thefe  confiderations  led  the  bifhop  of  Cloyne  to  prefer 
tar-water  to  all  other  balfamics  ;  but,  notwithftanding  this 
reafoning  on  she  fubject,  we  know  from  experience,  that, 
let  their  modus  operandi  be  what  it  may,  the  Simulating 
gums,  or  the  balfams  prepared  from  them,  are  capable  of 
doing  contiderable  l'ervice  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes, 
particularly  thofe  ariling  from  debility. 

Balsam  of  Mecca,  or  Bairn  of  Gilead,  as  a  popular 
medicine  has  been  held  in  the  greateft  efteem,  though  there 
are  fome  who  hold  that  of  Peru  to  be  equal  to  it  in  vir¬ 
tue.  It  is  drawn  by  incilicn  from  a  tree  of  the  fame  name 
growing  in  Egypt  and  Judea,  and  in  Arabia  Felix,  which 
is  held  fo  precious,  that  it  makes  part  of  the  fpecial  re¬ 
venue  of  the  grand  fignior,  without  whofe  permiffion,  Dr. 
Lewis  afferts,  none  are  allowed  to  be  planted  or  cultiva¬ 
ted.  It  is  unqueftionably  a  very  valuable  medicine.  It 
is  of  the  fame  ufe  with  capivi  in  gonorrhoeas,  and  is  ex¬ 
cellent  in  fome  complaints  of  the  kidneys,  and  is  by  fome 
perfons  thought  of  fo  much  efficacy  in  difeafes  of  the  lungs, 
as  to  be  efteemed  a  cure  for  confumptions.  But,  though 
it  does  not  abfolutely  deferve  that  title,  yet  with  proper 
management  it  may  do  great  fervice  in  them.  Externally 
it  has  alio  been  of  conliderable  advantage  in  the  cure  of 
ulcers,  &c.  For  internal  ufe  it  (honld  be  given  in  bolufes, 
or  elfe  diffolved  by  triture  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  in  the 
form  of  a  mixture.  For  particulars  of  the  culture  and 
preparation  of  this  balfam,  fee  Amyris,  vol.  i.  p.  501. 

Balsam  (Luccatellus’s),  an  old  and  not  ineffectual 
though  naufeous  remedy  for  coughs  of  long  Sanding.  The 
College  have  lately  rejected  it  from  their  pharmacopoeia. 
It  is  compofed  of  oil  two  parts,  and  turpentine  and  wax 
each  one  part;  with  fome  red  fanders  to  colour  and  im¬ 
prove  its  fmell. 

Balsam  of  Peru,  is  of  three  kinds;  or  rather,  it  is 
one  and  the  fame  balfam,  having  three  ieveral  names  : 
1.  Balfam  of  incilion,  which  is  a  white  glutinous  refin, 
oozing  at  an  incifion  in  the  tree,  and  afterwards  thickened 
and  hardened.  This  is  excellent  for  ill-conditioned  ulcers, 
and  much  refembles  the  opobalfamum,  except  in  fmell, 
w  hich  difiinguilhes  it.  2.  Dry  balfam,  which  is  diftilled 
from  the  tips  of  branches  cut  off",  to  which  are  faSened 
little  veffels  to  receive  the  liquor,  which  at  firS  is  like 
milk,  but  reddens  by  being  expofed  to  the  fun.  3.  The 
balfam  by  lotion,  which  is  blackifh,  and  is  drawn  from 
the  bark,  roots,  and  leaves,  of  the  tree,  bruited  and  boiled 
together.  This  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  cure  of  wounds,  like 
the  white  balfam  ;  and,  on  account  of  its  excellent  fmell, 
by  the  perfumers.  The  virtues  of  this  balfam  as  a  cor¬ 
dial,  pectoral,  and  diuretic,  are  very  great.  It  is  given 
with  fuccefs  from  five  to  ten  drops  for  a  dofe,  in  confump¬ 
tions,  atthmas,  nephritic  complaints,  obfirtnftions  of  the 
vifcera,  and  fuppreflions  of  the  menfes.  It  is  beft  taken 
dropped  on  fugar;  the  yolk  of  an  egg  will  indeed  difiblve 
it,  and  it  may  that  way  be  made  into  an  emulfion,  but  it  is 
more  acrid  in  that  form  than  when.taken  fingly.  It  is  often 
made  an  ingredient  in  bolufes  and  electuaries ;  and  enters 
into  fome  of  the  officinal  compofitions.  For  the  tree  that 
produces  this  balfam,  fee  Myroxylon. 

Balsam  of  Capahu,  or  Copaiba,  vulgarly  Capivi, 
comes  from  Brafil  in  earthen  bottles.  There  are  two  forts, 
the  one  bright  and  thin,  the  other  thick  ;  the  firft  white, 
of  a  refinous  fmell ;  the  other  a  little  more  on  the  yellow. 
Both  are  ufe ful  for  wounds :  the  Jews  ufe  this  balfam  af¬ 
ter  circumcifion  to  flop  the  blood.  Many  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  call  all  odoriferous  refins  and  fweet-fcented  gums 
copal ;  and  the  word  iba ,  or  iva,  is  the  name  for  a  tree  ; 
by  which  the  etymology  of  copaiva  eafily  appears.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  property  common  to  all  terebinthinates  of  getting 
into  the  urine  in  an  unaltered  (fate,  and  poffeffed  of  all  its 
aftringent  and  ftimulating-properties,  it  is  found  of  ufe  in 
the  cure  of  gleets,  fluor  albtts,  &c.  It  alfo  polleffes  the 
ufual  properties  of  the  balfams,  and  is  therefore  very  ad« 
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vantageoufly  adminiftercd  in  coughs  and  other  pulmonary 
affections.  Its  heat  and  acrimony,  however,  render  it 
hurtful  in  all  inflammatory  cafes,  and  it  is  fometimes  lia¬ 
ble  to  produce  very  alarming  elfefts  when  given  too  largely 
in  urinary  complaints.  The  balfam  of  copaiba  is  fre¬ 
quently  adulterated  with  olive  oil,  and  oil  of  turpentine  : 
indeed  the  near  fefemblance  it  bears  to  this  laft,  has  oc- 
calioned  them  to  be  fometimes  confounded  ;  though  they 
may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed  both  by  their  confiftence  and 
colour;  turpentine  being,  thicker,  and  of  a  vitreous  caft, 
and  the  balfam  more  inclining  to  yellow.  It  is  alio  more 
odorous,  as  well  as  (harper  and  more  bitter  to  the  take. 
This  balfam  yields  a  very  large  proportion  of  eltential  oil, 
by  diftillation  with  water,  even  to  the  quantity  of  five  or 
fix  ounces  from  a  pound  ;  and  the  chemiffs  who  know  this, 
adulterate  their  oils,  either  by  mixing  them  with  the  oil 
of  copaiba,  or  more  artfully,  by  putting  a  proper  quan¬ 
tity  of  this  balfam  with  the  ingredients  into  the  kill,  and 
fo  drawing  off  the  oil  of  botli  mixed  intimately  together  : 
and  there  feems  no  eafy  way  of  detecting  this  fraud.  See  . 
Copaifera. 

Balsam  of  Tolu,  is  at  firft  a  liquid  refin,  which,  aS 
it  grows  old,  becomes  of  the  colour  and  confiftence  of 
Flanders  glue.  It  is  obtained  by  incifion  from  fome  trees 
growing  in  New  Spain  ;  where  the  inhabitants  receive  it 
in  little  veffels  of  black  wax.  In  tafte  and  fmell  it  refem¬ 
bles  balm  of  Gilead  ;  and,  as  it  grows  old,  it  takes  the 
confiftence  of  a  dry  balfam.  It  is  an  excellent  balfamic 
remedy,  efpecially  for  difeafes  of  the  lungs.  It  cures  ca¬ 
tarrhs  and  coughs,  and  protects  the  throat  from  tickling 
defluxions,  See.  There  is  a  fyrup  of  it  in  the  fhops;  but 
the  heft  form  of  adminiflering  it  is  in  fubftance  mixed  with 
an  equal  proportion  of -honey ;  or  elfe  diffolved  in  fome 
fpirituous  menftruum,  in  which  fiate  it  is  fimilar  to  Sir 
John  Hill’s  balfam  of  honey.  It  takes  its  denomination 
from  a  place  called  Tolu,  fituated  between  Carthagena 
and  Nombre  de  Dios. 

Balsam  (Hungarian),  is  a  fpecies  of  oil,  or  liquid  re¬ 
fin,  oozing  from  a  coniferous  tree  growing  on  the  Carpa¬ 
thian  mountains,  to  which  the  Hungarians  attribute  many 
virtues.  (Ephem.  Acad.  N.  C.  Cent.  7.  Obf.  2.  p.4.) 
The  virtues  of  this  balfam,  internally  taken,  or  externally 
applied,  are  faid  to  be  very  great,  and  not  inferior  to  thofe 
of  the  oriental  balfam.  But  whether  either  deferve  the 
commendations  bellowed  on  them,  and  how  far  they  ex¬ 
cel  the  common  turpentine,  is  a  queflion  that  muff  be  left 
to  impartial  practitioners  to  decide. 

Balsam  of  Liqjjid  Amber,  is  a  clear  liquid  refin, 
produced  by  a  tree  in  New  Spain,  called  by  the  natives 
ofojol\  in  fome  degree  refembling  ambergrife  in  fmell, 
whence  its  name.  This  balfam  is  liquid  ;  in  which  fiate 
it  is  called  oil  of  liquid  ambert  and  when  old,  balfam  of  liquid 
amber ;  it  comes  from  both  the  Spains,  in  barrels,  but  the 
genuine  is  very  rare  among  us. 

Balsam  (New),  refembles  balfam  of  Tolu  in  fmell 
and  colour,  and  is  procured  in  the  manner  of  oil  of  bays, 
from  a  red  fruit  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo.  It  is 
found  excellent  for  wounds  and  ulcers,  and  efpecially  for 
fiftulie  in  ano. 

Balsam  is  alfo  a  term  applied  to  a  mineral  fubftance, 
of  a  fragrant  quality,  extracted  from  a  kind  of  (tones  dif- 
covered  in  a  mine  near  Bergamo  in  Italy.  (Phil.  Tranf. 
No.  lxxix.  p.  3059 ;  or,  Abridg.  vol.  ii.  p.  460.)  This  is 
more  particularly  called,  by  way  of  diftinction,  the  mineral 
balfam.  The  difeoverer  was  Sig.  Cafiagna.  Its  chief 
ufe  is  in  diforders  of  the  uterus ;  on  which  account  it  is 
in  great  efteem  among  the  Genoefe,  to  relieve  women  af¬ 
ter  labour.  Some  have  alfo  found  it  of  great  benefit  in 
the  phthifis  pulmonalis. 

Balsam  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  certain  factitious  fub- 
ftances,  made  by  chemifts  and  apothecaries  in  imitation  of 
the  native  balfams.  Thefe  are  called,  by  way  of  diftinc- 
tion,  factitious  or  artificial  balfams.  We  have  two  diffe¬ 
rent  compofitions  of  balfams,  in  imitation  of  the  true  or 
Egyptian  balfam ;  one  by  Mathiolus,  the  other  by  Euricus 

Cordus, 
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Cordus.  Poinet  has  alfo  given  a  method  of  imitating  one 
cl  the  native  balfants. 

Bai.sam  of  Antimony,  a  famous  medicine  defcribed 
by  Balil  Valentine  in  his  Currus  Anlimonii  Triumpha/is.  This 
author  has  related  many  incredible  things  in  its  praife  :  but 
Kerkring,  in  his  commentaries  on  that  work,  declares, 
that  all  lie  has  (aid  of  it  is  fhort  of  its  real  praife  ;  and 
that,  in  particular,  cancers  were  to  be  cured  by  it  :  him- 
felf  having,  as  he  informs  us,  performed  a  perfedt  cure  on 
a  bread  condemned  to  be  cut  off,  by  anointing  it  with  this 
balfam,  and  giving  the  common  internal  remedies.  Both 
thefe  gentlemen,  however,  are  very  cautious  of  giving 
the  proceffes  for  this  and  the  like  medicines  in  intelligible 
terms  ;  but  they  acknowledge,  that  it  contains  all  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  antimony. 

Bai.sam  of  Sulphur,  is  a  folution  of  the  flowers  of 
fulphur  in  oil :  it  is  made  by  boiling  the  two  together 
over  a  flow  fire  for  the  (pace  of  an  hour,  or  till  the  ful¬ 
phur  be  totally  incorporated  with  the  oil  into  a  dark  red 
balfam.  The  balfams  of  fulphur  are  named  from  the  par¬ 
ticular  oils  which  enter  into  their  compofition.  Thus  if  it 
be  made  with  the  effential  oil  of  turpentine,  it  is  called  tere- 
binthinated  balfam  of  fulphur  ;  if  made  with  the  effential  oil 
of  anifeed,  it  is  called  anifated  balfam  of  fulphur.  Thefe 
are  the  two  that  have  been  moft  tiled.  When  made  with 
the  oil  of  nuts,  it  was  called  Rulland's  balfam  of  fulphur. 
The  new  name  given  to  the  common  balfam  of  fulphur  by 
the  college  is  oleum  fulphuratum  ;  and  that  formerly  called 
balfamum  fulphuris  barbadenfe,  they  have  named  petroleum 
fulphuratum.  Thefe  are  of  ufe  both  in  external  and  inter¬ 
nal  cafes.  Helmont,  the  inventor  of  this  remedy,  extols  it 
for  all  difeafes  of  the  bread;  and  in  many  relpedls  juftly : 
yet  Bocrhaave  rejedls  all  internal  ufe  of  it,  as  too  hot  and 
acrimonious.  Bartholin  alfo  obferves,  that  it  fometimes 
catifes  the  heartburn. 

Bai.sam  of  Saturn,  is  prepared  by  diffolving  the 
cerufl'a  acetata  in  oil  of  turpentine  ;  digefting  the  mixture 
till  it  acquires  a  red  colour.  This  is  found  to  be  a  good 
remedy  for  cleanfing  foul  ulcers. 

Balsam,  or  Balm,  among  alchemifls,  fometimes  de- 
notes  the  fpirit  of  common  fait  extra  fled  in  a  particular 
manner.  The  preparation  is  thus  :  they  diffolve  the  fait, 
and  place  the  folution  of  it,  well  clarified,  in  horfe-dung, 
to  putrefy,  for  the  fpace  of  two  or  three  months,  and  then 
ditlil  it  ftrongly  with  a  fand  heat ;  upon  which  there  arifes 
a  precious  undluofity,  wherein  things  the  moll  corruptible 
being  fteeped,  are  (aid  to  remain  entire  forever!  It  is 
iitid,  that  it  was  by  this  means  fome  of  the  ancients  pre- 
ferved  dead  bodies  entire,  without  reducing  them  to  mum¬ 
my  :  and  particularly  that  of  the  woman  mentioned  by 
Volaterramis  to  be  found  in  a  maufoleum  near  Albano,  in 
the  time  of  pope  Alexander  VI.  which  was  by  his  order 
thrown  fecretly  into  the  Tiber,  to  prevent  idolatry  ;  Ihe 
being  found  as  frefh  as  when  alive,  though  fhe  had  been 
dead  near  1300  years.  We  read  of  a  balfam  of  this  kind, 
called  dead  balfam,  which  was  a  liquor  prepared  with 
myrrh  and  aloes,  diffolved  in  fpirit  of  wine,  chiefly  ufed 
for  drying  and  abforbing  the  moifture  of  dead  bodies. 

Balsam  of  the  Philosophers,  balfamum  philofopho- 
rum,  is  one  of  thofe  enigmatical  terms,  whereby  they  ex- 
prefs  aurum  potabile. 

Balsam  is  fometimes  ufed,  in  ecclefiaflical  writers, 
for  the  facred  chryfm.  This  is  otherwife  denominated 
balfamelaum. 

Balsam  (Vulnerary),  a  form  of  medicine  preferibed 
in  the  London  Difpenfatory,  intended  to  fupply  the  place 
of  the  tincture  commonly  called  the  friars  balfam,  fo  fa¬ 
mous  for  curing  old  ulcers.  The  college  have  lately  na¬ 
med  it  tinblura  benzoes  compofita. 

B  ALSAMA'TIO,/i  [from  balfamum,  a  balfam.]  The 
embalming  of  dead  bodies. 

B  ALSA'MIC,  or  Balsa'mical,  adj.  Having  the  qua¬ 
lities  of  balfam  ;  undluous;  mitigating;  foft ;  mild;  oily. 

. — If  there  be  a  wound  in  my  leg,  the  vital  energy  of  my 
fo.ui  thrufta  out  the  balfamical  humour  of  my  blood  to  heal 
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it.  Hale. — The  aliment  of  fuch  as  have  frefli  wounds  au  oh  P 
to  be  fuch  as  keeps  the  humours  from  putrefadlion,  and 
renders  them  oily  and  balfamic.  Arbutknot. — The  term  bal- 
famic  is  a  very  lax  one  ;  it  includes  medicines  of  very  dif¬ 
ferent  qualities,  as  emollients,  detergents,  refloratives,  &c. 
but  in  medicines  of  all  thefe  kinds  there  feems  to  be  this 
requifite  in  them,  viz.  that  they  be  foft,  fragrant,  and  ad- 
hefive,  alfo  that  by  their  ftimulus  they  have  a  difpofitiotj 
to  invigorate.  Medicines  of  this  tribe  are  generally  re¬ 
quired  for  complaints  whofe  feat  is  in  the  vifeera  ;  and,  as 
they  cannot  be  conveyed  there  but  by  the  common  road 
of  the  circulation,  it  follows,  that  no  great  effedls  can 
be  expedted  from  them  but  by  their  long  continuation. 
Hoffman  calls  by  the  name  of  bafamics,  thofe  medicines 
which  are  hot  and  acrid,  and  alio  the  natural  balfams* 
gums,  &c.  by  which  the  vital  heat  is  increafed. 

B  ALS  A'MIN  A,  f  in  botany.  See  Impatiens. 

B  ALSA'MITA,/.  in  botany.  See  Achillea,  Chry¬ 
santhemum,  and  Tanacetum. 

BAL'SAS,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  Peru,  and 
jurifdidlion  of  Caxamarca,  near  the  river  Maragnon. 

BAL'SHAM  (Hugh  de),  was  bilhop  of  Ely,  and  foun¬ 
der  of  Peter-houfe  college,  Cambridge.  He  was  equally 
eminent  for  piety  and  munificence  ;  and  died  in  1286. 

BAL'SORA.  See  Bassora. 

BALTA'GI,/  among  the  Turks,  porters,  and  hewers 
of  wood,  in  the  court  of  the  grand  fignior;  who  alfo  mount 
on  horfeback  when  the  emperor  rides  out.  Part  of  them 
alfo,  who,  for  that  purpofe,  muff  be  caftrated,  keep  watch 
at  the  gates  of  the  firff  and  fecond  courts  of  the  feraglio. 
Thefe  Taft  are  called  capigi ,  and  their  commander  capigi 
pafeha. 

BAL'TAS,  a  town  of  Courland,  twenty  miles  eaft  of 
Seclburg. 

B ALTCHUT'ZKO,  a  town  of  Siberia,  forty-eight 
miles  eaft  of  Krafnoiarlk. 

BALTELUK',  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Bulgaria,  twelve  miles  north-eaft  of  Varna. 

B  ALTHA'ZAR,  [isnSa  of  without,  and  trea- 
fure,  Heb.  without  treafure.]  A  proper  name  of  men. 

BALTHAZ  ARI'NI,  a  celebrated  Italian  mulician,  who 
flouriflied  about  the  year  1381. 

BAL'TIC,  an  inland  fea,  on  the  N.W.  part  of  Europe, 
formed  by  the  coafts  of  Sweden,  Ruflia,  Courland,  Prufliu, 
Germany,  and  Denmark:  there  are  a  great  number  of 
iflands  in  this  fea.  Aland,  which  is  fituated  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part,  and  divides  it  from  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  Dago, 
and  Efel,  or  Oefel,  near  the  coaft  of  Ruflia,  Gothland, 
and  Oeland,  belonging  to  Sweden,  Rugen,  a  part  of  Po¬ 
merania,  Bornholm,  Falfter,  Moen,  or  Mona,  and  Laland, 
belonging  to  Denmark,  befides  a  number  of  other  fmaller 
ones;  the  iflands  of  Zealand  and  Funen  feparate  it  from 
the  Scaggerack,  or  Cattegat  Sea.  The  length  from  fouth- 
weft  to  north-eaft  rather  more  than  200  leagues,  and  its 
breadth  between  Sweden  and  Germany  about  twenty-five 
leagues,  but  in  fome  places  fifty.  The  general  paffage 
for  veffels  from  the  North  Sea  into  the  Baltic,  is  through 
a  narrow  paffage  between  the  coaft  of  Sweden  and  the 
ifland  of  Zealand  ;  and  a  toll  is  paid  by  velfels  to  the  king 
of  Denmark,  for  the  purpofe  of  maintaining  lighthoufes 
as  a  guide  for  mariners  in  the  night.  Several  large  rivers 
empty  tliemfelves  into  the  Baltic,  as  the  Dwina,  fhe  Oder, 
the  Viftula,  the  Rega,  the  Perfante,  the  Nietnen,  &c. 
which  give  a  degree  of  freftinefs  to  the  water,  and  proba¬ 
bly  make  it  more  liable  to  be  frozen,  which  it  generally  is 
for  three  months  in  the  winter. 

B  AL'TIMORE,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  with  a  good  harbour,  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  a 
bay  to  which  it  gives  name.  It  is  a  borough,  and  fends 
two  members  to  the  Irifti  parliament.  It  was  formerly  a 
place  of  trade,  but,  being  plundered  by  the  Algerines  in 
1631,  it  has  never  recovered  itfelf:  thirteen  miles  fouth 
of  Bantry. 

Baltimore,  a  county  of  Maryland,  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica  ■,  originally  fettled  by  lord  Baltimore,  whence  its 

name. 
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name.  It  is  the  mod  northern  county  of  the  ftate,  on  the 
weft  fide  of  Chefapeak-bay. 

Baltimore,  a  lea-port  town  of  North  America,  in  the 
ftate  of  Maryland,  lituated  at  the  extremity  of  Chefapeak- 
bay.  It  is  reckoned  the  fourth  in  fize,  and  fifth  in  trade, 
in  the  United  States.  It  contains  nine  churches,  and  about 
12,000  inhabitants:  a  creek  divides  it  into  two  parts,  Bal¬ 
timore  Town  and  Fell’s  Point ;  to  the  latter  of  which  large 
vejfels  can  fail,  but  only  fmall  veflelscome  up  to  the  town. 
It  is -forty-five  miles  north-eaft  of  Annapolis.  Lat.  39. 
21.  N.  Ion.  76.  30.  W.  Greenwich. 

Balti'MOre-Bird.  See  Oriolus. 

BALTI1  AZARI'NT,  a  celebrated  Italian  mufician,vvho 
flouriflied  about  t he  year  1581. 

B  AL'TINGLASS,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Wicklow,  leventeen  miles  fouth  of  Naas,  and  twenty- 
five  weft  of  Wicklow. 

BAL'TRUM,  an  ifland  in  the  German  Ocean,  near  the 
coaft:  of  Eaft  Friefland,  about  four  miles  long,  and  one  and 
a  half  broad.  Lat.  53.  47.  N.  Ion.  24.42.  E.  Ferro. 

BALT'SHIK,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Bulgaria,  eighteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Varna. 

BALTUR'TA,  a  lalt  lake  of  Asiatic  Ruflia,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Orenburg,  144  miles  fouth-well  of  Upha. 
Lat.  50.  o.  N .  Ion.  69.  50.  FI.  Ferro. 

BALTIIS'KOI,  or  Port  Baltic,  a  fea-port  town  of 
Rufiia,  in  the  government  of  Revel,  on  the  fouth  coaft  of 
the  entrance  into  the  gufph  of  Finland,  thirty-fix  miles  w  efc 
of  Revel,  and  140  north-noi  th-weft  ot  Riga.  Lat.  59.  16. 
N.  Ion.  41 . 10.  E.  Ferro. 

BALT'ZAR  (Thomas),  a  native  of  Lnbec,  and  an 
eminent  mufical  compofer,  eiteemed  the  fineft  performer 
on  the  violin  of  his  time.  ’  He  came  to  England  in  1658, 
and  lived  two  years  in  the  houfe  of  Sir  Anthony  Cope  of 
Hanwell  in  Oxfordlhire.  He  was  a  great  competitor  of 
Davis  Mell,  a  clockmaker,  who  was,  till  Bahzar  came, 
allowed  to  be  the  fineft  performer  on  the  violin  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  after  his  arrival  lie  divided  with  him  the  pub¬ 
lic  applaufe,  it  being  agreed  that  Mell  excelled  in  the  fine- 
tiels  of  his  tone  and  the  fweetnefs  of  his  manner,  and-Balt- 
zar  in  the  power  of  execution  and  command  of  the  inftru- 
ment.  Baltzar  alfo  firft  taught  the  Englifh  the  practice 
of  fliifting,  and  the  ufe  of  the  upper  part  of  the  finger¬ 
board.  He  was  buried  in  Weftminlter-abbey,  the  27th  of 
July,  1663. 

BAL'VE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the  Low¬ 
er  Rhine,  and  feat  of  a  bailiwick,  in  the  duchy  of  Weft- 
phalia,  fituated  on  the  Holm.  It  is  ten  miles  fouth-vvelt  of 
Arenlberg,  and  thirty-eight  north  eaft  of  Cologne. 

BA'LUSTER,yi  [according  to  Du  Cange,  from  baluf- 
trinum,  low  Lat.  a  bathing-place.]  A  (mail  column  or  pi- 
lafter,  from  an  inch  and  three  quarters  to  four  inches  fquare 
or  diameter.  Their  dimenlions  and  forms  are  various ; 
they  are  frequently  adorned  with  mouldings ;  and  are  pla¬ 
ced  w  ith  rails  on  ftairs,  and  in  the  fronts  of  galleries  in 
churches,  See.  as  deferibed  under  Architecture.  In 
1782,  a  patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  Francis  Underwood,  of 
St.  Mary- le- Bone,  in  London,  for  compofition  balufters, 
which  were  call  in  moulds,  either  plain  or  ornamented,  and 
are  neater  and  much  more  durable  than  wood.  The  com¬ 
pofition,  and  method  of  making  them,  are  as  follow,  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  patent :  “I,  Francis  Underwood,  do  declare, 
that  my  new  invention  confifts  of  the  following  materials, 
and  is  performed  by  preparing  a  compofition  made  of  grain 
or  block  tin,  regulus  of  antimony,  and  copper,  or  zink, 
mixed  together,  in  fuch  proportions  of  the  harder  and 
fofter  metals  as  are  requifite,  to  bring  the  mafs  or  compo¬ 
fition  to  tlte  degree  of  hardnefs  and  ftiffnefs  which  the  na¬ 
ture  or  purpofe  of  the  work  requires.  Then,  by  making 
or  providing  moulds  of  iron,  brafs,  copper,  orother  hard, 
metal,  or  ftone,  either  plain  or  for  ornaments,  as  fcrolls, 
leaves,  hulks,  (hells,  flowers,  or  whatever  ornaments  the 
work  or  drawings  after  which  I  am  to  work  may  require; 
within  which  moulds  I  place  plain  rods,  bars,  or  wires,  of 
iron,  brafs,. copper,  Heel,  orother  llrong cr har.d metal,  the 
Vo l.  II.  No.  95. 
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length  or  fize  of  the  balufters,  and  of  whatever  form  or 
lize  may  be  requifite  to  ftreogthen  the  work.  I  then  eaft 
the  compofition  firft  mentioned  upon  thofe  rods,  bars,  or 
wires,  in  the  moulds ;  and  1  afterwards  form  the  work, 
thus  prepared,  by  bending,  ferting,  and  folderiitg,  it,  to 
whatever  form  is  wanted,  either  by  way  of  frame,  for  the 
reception  of  balfo-relievos  of  plafter  of  Paris,  paintings, 
drawings,  or  ornaments  of  any  other  kind  ;  or  to  exhibit 
the  ornaments  of  this  compofition.  And,  in  the  letting 
or  fixing  of  baluftrades  upon  wood  or  ftone,  with  a  pedi¬ 
ment  or  bale,  1  firft  let  the  balufter  plain,  or  without  its 
plinth,  into  the  wood  or  ftone,  and  then,  being  provided 
with  the  proper  mould  for  the  plinth  to  go  round  the  loot 
of  the  rail  or  balufter,  I  call  the  compofition  round  the 
balufter  when  fixed.  And,  in  order  to  the  making  and 
ornamenting  of  chimney-pieces,  I  make  ufe  of  fmall  rods  or 
wires,  upon  which  to  c.aft  the  before-named  compofition; 
which  I  bend  or  turn,  and  folder,  fo  as  to  become  a  frame,  ot 
whatever  figure  or  dlmenfions  1  want,  to  receive  plate  or 
other  glafs,  either  plain  or  lilvered  ;  behind  which,  it 
plain,  I  place  paintings,  drawings,  balTb- relievos,  orother 
ornaments ;  and  which  chimney-pieces  I  finidi  round  with 
mouldings,  ftrengthened  with  bars  or  rods,  as  aforefaid,  if 
requifite  ;  and  with  pediments  of  the  fame  metal,  or  com¬ 
pofition,  eaft  in  moulds,  and  cafed  or  covered  behind  with 
a  plate  of  the  fame,  or  any  other  kind  of  metal,  or  other 
body.”  The  term  of  the  patent  being  expired,  any  .per- 
fon  who  duties  may  of  courle  adopt  the  lame  method  of 
making  them. 

B  A'LUSTR  ADE,/i  An  aflcmblage  of  one  or  more 
rows  of  little  turned  pillars,  called  balujlcrs ,  fixed  upon  a 
terrace,  or  the  top  of  a  building,  for  leparating  one  part 
from  another. 

BA'LUX,yi  [/3x.\^sKCiy  Gr. ]  The  fand  of  rivers  which 
is  mixed  with  .gold. 

BALU'ZR  (Stephen),  a  French  writer,  born  in  163 r, 
was  librarian  to  M.  Colbert.  In  1693  he  obtained  a. pen- 
fion,  with  the  poft  of  cliredor  of  the  royal  college,  fpr 
writing  the  lives  of  the  popes  of  Avignon;  both  which 
advantages  he  foon  loft  in  the  fluctuation  of  court  parties. 
M.  Baluze  is  much  more  noted  for  collecting  ancient  MSS. 
and  illuftrating  them  by  notes,  than  famed  for  Ins  own 
competitions. 

BALYUR',  or  Bal;ur,  a  fea-port  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Dancali,  about  fourteen  hours  journey  weft 
from  Babel-Mandel.  It  is  remarkable  only  for  being  the 
landing-place  ot  the  Abyffinian. patriarch  Alphonfus  Men¬ 
dez,  with  his  jefuits  and  -Portuguefe,  on  the  .3d  day  of 
April,  17,2.4. 

B  ALZAC'  (John  Lewfis  Guez  de),  born  at  Angoulefme 
in  1595.  Voltaire  allows  him-the  merit  of  having  given 
harmony  to  the  French  profe,  but  centimes  his  ft.yie  as  too 
bombaft.  The  critics  ot  his  own  time  .gave  him  no  littje 
difquiet  ;  but,  getting  rid  of  their  difputes  by  his  mode¬ 
ration,  he  refined  his  tty  le  and  genius,  and  got  by  his  letters 
and  other  writings  the  reputation  of  being  the  mod  able, 
writer  in  France.  He  was  drawn  from  his  retirement  by 
the  hopes  of  making  his  fortune  under  cardinal  Richelieu, 
but  in  a  few  years  he  retired  again,  difgufted  with  the  fla- 
vifti  dependence  of  a  court  life.  All  he  obtained  was  a 
penfion  of  2000  livres,  with  the  titles  of  counfellor  pf 
ftate,  and  hiftoriographer  of  France.  He  died  in  1654; 
and  was  buried  in  the  hofpital  of  Notre  Dame  des  Ange.s, 
to  which  he  bequeathed  12,000  livres.  He  left  an  eftaie 
of  100  franks  per  ann.  for  a  gold  medal  to  be  bellow  ed 
every  two  years  for  the  bell  difeourfe  on  fome  moral  fub- 
je<SL  Belides  his  letters,  he  wrote  a  work  called  0eutr.es 
Diver fes ,  i.  e.  on  various  fubjefls ;  The  Prince ;  The  Chrif- 
tian  Socrates,  & c.  and  many  other  pieces ;  all  of  which 
have  been  publifhed  in  two  volumes  folio. 

BAM,  a  town  of  Perlia,  in  the  province  of  Kerman, 
130  miles  eall-fouth-eaft  of  Sirgian. 

Bam,  or  Beam,  being  initials  in  the  name  of  any  place, 
11  fually  imply  it  to  have  been  woody ;  from  the  Saxon  beam, 
which  we  ufe  in  the  fame  fenfe  to  this  day. 
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BAMAN'KOT,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Lo- 
ango,  and  province  of  Angoi. 

BAM'BA,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Congo  in  A- 
frica.  It  is  (ituated  between  the  rivers  Amb.rifi  and  Lo(e  ; 
the  lad  of  which  parts  it  from  Pemba  on  the  ea(t,  as  the 
Ambrifi  does  from  the  province  of  Sogno  on  the  north. 
Along  the  fea-coafts  it  extends  northward  to  the  river  I. e- 
lunda:  and  on  the  fouth  to  that  of  Danda,  which  parts  it 
from  the  kingdom  of  Angola.  The  foil  of  this  province 
is  very  fertile  ;  and  would  produce  all  the  necelfaries  of  life 
in  great  abundance,  were  the  inhabitants  indttfhious  in  its 
cultivation.  Here  is  alfo  the  fifhery  of  the  zinibis,  or  lit¬ 
tle  fea-fnail,  whofe  fliell  is  tlie  current  money  not  only  in 
this  and  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  but  alfo  in  the  mod 
diftant  parts  of  Africa.  Here  are  alfo  mines  of  gold,  (li¬ 
ver,,  quicklilvev,  copper,  tin,  a.nd  iron  ;  but  none  except 
tiie  iron  mines  are  allowed  to  be  worked. 

Bamba,  a  town  in  the  province  of  t lie  fame  name,  large 
and  populous,  about  feventy  leagues  from  the  lea,  and  in 
the  potfeffion  of  the  Portuguefe. 

B  AMBA'LIO,/  [from to  fpeakinarticulate- 
ly.]  A  perfon  who  Hammers  or  flutters. 

BAMBAMAR'CA,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  Pe¬ 
ru,  and  jurifdiction  of  Patas,  or  Caxamarquilla. 

BAM'BAN,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  Nile,  forty-two' 
miles  Couth- fout  h-eaft  of  Afna. 

BAM'BERG,  a  bifnopric  and  principality  of  Germa¬ 
ny,  in  the  circle  of  Franconia;  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  principality  of  Cobourg  and  the  Vogtland,  on  t lie 
eaft  by  Brandenburg- Bayreuth  and  the  ellates  of  Nnrem- 
burgh,  on  the  fouth  by  the  ellates  of  Nuremberg  and  the 
principality  of  Schwartzenberg,  and  on  the  well  by  the 
bilhopric  of  Wurtzburg;  about  fixty  miles  in  length,  and 
forty  in  breadth.  The  foil  is  rich  and  fertile,  producing 
grain  and  fruit  in  abundance,  faffron,  and  liquorice;  and 
near  the  city  of  Bamberg  in  particular,  figs,  lemons,  and 
oranges  :  the  inhabitants  alfo  raife  a  great  number  of  cat- 
lie.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mayn,  (which  rifes  in 
this  principality,)  the  Rotach,  the  Itz,  and  the  Rednitz, 
befides  fmaller  ones.  The  principal  towns  are  Bamberg, 
Forchheim,  Ebermanflads,  Weifchenfeld,  Kupferberg, 
Lichtenfels,  and  Vilfeck.  At  the  diet  of  the  empire,  the 
bifiiop  takes  the  fourth  place  in  the  council  of  the  fpiri- 
tual  princes.  The  inhabitants  ate  Roman  Catholics. 

Bamberg,  a  city  of  Germany,  and  capital  of  the  bi- 
fhopric,  in  the  circle  of  Franconia,  is  fituated  on  bills,  and 
interfered  by  the  river  Rednitz.  The  city  or  part  en- 
clofed  in  walls  is  frnall,  but  the  fuburbs  are  extenlive.  It 
is  thirty  miles  north-north-weft  of  Nuremberg,  ninety- 
two  eaft  of  Frankfort  on  the  Mayn,  and  1 10  eaft  of  Mentz. 
-Lat.  49.  51.  N.  Ion.  28.  36.  E.  Ferro. 

Bamberg  (New),  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  twenty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Mentz,  and 
eight  fouth  of  Bingen. 

BAMBOC'CIO,  a  celebrated  painter  of  converfation, 
jandfeape,  cattle,  &c.  was  born  at  Laeren,  nearNarden,  in 
1613.  His  name  was  Peter  Van  Laer;  but  in  Italy  they 
gave  him  the  name  of  Bamboccio,  on  account  of  the  un¬ 
common  lliape  of  his  body,  the  lower  part  being  one-third 
longer  than  the  upper,  and  his  neck  fo  fhort  that  it  was 
buried  between  his  (boulders.  Providence,  however,  made 
ample  amends  for  his  deformity.  He  was  held  in  the  higlh. 
eft  efteem,  not  only  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  abili¬ 
ties,  but  alfo  for  the  amiable  qualities  of  his  mind.  He 
ftudied  nature  iuceftantly  ;  obferving  with  a  curious  exad- 
nefs  every  effedt  of  light  on  different  objeds,  at  different 
hours  of  (he  day  ;  and,  whatfoever  incident  afforded  plea- 
fure  to  his  imagination,  his  memory  conftantly  retained. 
His  ftyle  of  painting  is  fweet  and  true;  and  his  touch  de¬ 
licate,  with  great  tranfparency  of  colouring.  His  figures 
are  well-proportioned,  and  corredly  defigned;  and,  al¬ 
though  his  fubjeds  are  chiefly  taken  from  the  lower  order 
of  nature,  Arch  as  plunderings,  playing  at  bowls,  inns, 
farrier’s-ftiOj*  ,  cattle,  or  converfations,  yet  whatever  he 
painted  was  io  excellently  defigned,  fo  happily  executed, 
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and  fo  highly  finifhed,  that  his  manner  was  adopted  by  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  Italian  painters  of  his  time.  His  works  are  frill 
univerfally  admired,  and  he  is  juftly  ranked  among  the  firft 
clafs  of  the  eminent  mafters.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  was  feverely  tormented  with  an  afthmatic  complaint* 
which  he  endured  with  much  impatience;  and  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  that,  as  the  diforder  feemed  to  him  infupportable, 
he  threw  himfelf  into  a  canal  to  (horten  his  mifery,  and 
was  drowned.  His  death  happened  in  1673. 

BAMBOO',  or  BAMBu',yi  in  botany.  See  Arundo 
and  Nastus. 

Bamboo-Habit,  a.Chinefe  contrivance  by  which  a 
perfon  who  does  not  know  how  to  fwim  may  eafily  keep 
himfelf  above  water.  The  following  defeription  of  it  is 
from  a  letter  to  the  author  of  the  Seaman’s  Prefiervative  : 
“  In  the  year  1730,  I  was  paftenger  in  a  (hip  from  Batavia 
to  China,  freighted  by  Englilh,  Chinefe,  aird  Portuguefe. 
Near  the  coaft  of  China  we  met  one  of  thofe  (forms  called 
a  t  if  toon,  or  ‘  great  v\  ind,’  which  carried  away  all  our  mafts, 
bowfprit,  and  rudder;  and  in  our  hold  we  had  fix  feet  of' 
water,  expecting  every  moment  the  (hip  would  founder. 
We  confequently  were  confulting  our  prefervation :  the 
Engliih  and  Portuguefe  (food  in  their  (hirts  only,  ready  to 
be  thrown  off:  but  the  Chinefe  merchants  came  upon 
deck,  not  in  a  cork-jacket,  but  in  a  bamboo-habit ,  which 
had  lain  ready  in  their  chefts  againft  fuch  dangers;  and  it 
was  thus  conftruded  ;  four  bamboos,  two  before  and  two 
behind  their  bodies,. Were  placed  horizontally,  and  project¬ 
ed  about  twenty-eight  inches.  Thefe  were  crofted  by  two 
others  on  each  fide,  and  the  whole  properly  fecured,  leav¬ 
ing  a  (pace  in  the  centre  for  their  body  ;  fo  that  they  had 
only  to  put  it  over  their  heads,  and  tie  the  fame  fecurely 
round  the  waift,  which  was  done  in  two  minutes,  and  we 
were  fatisfied  they  could  not  pollibly  (ink.” 

To  B  AMBOO'ZLE,  v.  a.  [a  cant  word  not  ufed  in  pure 
or  in  grave  writings.]  Todeceive;  to  impofe  upon ;  to  con¬ 
found. — After  Nick  had  bamboozled  about  the  money,  John 
called  for  counters.  Arbuthnot. 

B AMBOO'ZLER,  f.  A  tricking  fellow;  a  cheat.. — 
There  are  a  fet  of  fellows  they  call  banterersand  bambooz¬ 
lers,  that  play  Rich  tricks.  Arbuthnot. 

BAM'BOROUGH,  [of  Bebbanburgh,  Sax.  from  queen 
Bebba,  who  ereded  it,  lays  Bede.]  An  ancient  town  on 
the  coaft  of  Northumberland  ;  which,  though  now  only  an 
inconfiderable  village,  was  once  a  royal  borough,  and  fent 
two  members  to  parliament.  It  even  gave  name  to  a  large 
trad  extending  fouthward,  which  was  called  Bamborough- 
Jhire..  It  had  alfo  three  religious  foundations.  Its  very 
ancient  caftle  (lands  on  an  almoft  perpendicular  rock  dole 
to  the  fea,  and  acceflible  only  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide,  on  a 
fpot  where,  according  to  the  monkifti  hiftorians,  there  (food 
the  caftle  or  palace  of  the  kings  of  Northumberland  ;  built, 
as  it  is  faid,  by  king  Ida,  who  began  his  reign  about  the 
year  359.  Part  of  the  prefent  ruins  are  by  Tome  fuppofed 
to  be  the  remains  of  king  Ida’s  work.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  Sir  John  Forifer,  warden  of  the  marches,  was 
made  governor  of  it,  after  the  battle  of  Muffelburgh  ;  and 
his  grandfon  John  obtained  a  grant  of  both  caftle  and  ma¬ 
nor  from  James  I.  His  defeendant  Thomas  fortified  both 
in  1715  ;  but  bis  maternal  uncle,  Nathaniel  Crew,  bifhop 
of  Durham,  purchafed  and  bequeathed  them  to  charita¬ 
ble  ufes.  The  ruins  are  (fill  confiderable  ;  but,  in  the  year 
1757,  the  truftees  for  lord  Crew’s  charity  began  the  re¬ 
pairs  of  the  keep  or  great  tower;  the  direction  and  ma¬ 
nagement  being  committed  to  Dr.  Sharp  archdeacon  of 
Durham,  one  of  their  number;  who  has  made  a  moft  ju¬ 
dicious  and  humane  application  of  his  lordfhip’s  generous 
bequelt.  The  upper  parts  of  the  building  have  been  form¬ 
ed  into  granaries  ;  whence,  in  times  of  fcarcity,  corn  is 
fold  to  the  indigent  without  any  diftindion  at  four  (hillings 
per  bufhel.  A  ball  and  fome  frnall  apartments  are  refer- 
ved  by  the  dodor,  who  frequently  refides  here  to  fee  that 
bis  noble  plan  is  properly  executed.  Among  the  variety 
of  diftrefted  who  find  relief  from  the  judicious  difpofition 
of  this  charity,  are  the  mariners  navigating  this  dangerous 
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roaft,  for  whofe  benefit  a  conftant  watch  is  kept  on  the  top 
of  the  tower;  from  whence  (ignals  are  given  to  the  fiflier- 
nien  of  Holy  1 11  and  when  any  (hip  is  di (covered  in  diflrefs, 
thefe  fifhe-nnen  by  their  (itiuition  being  able  to  put  off  their 
boats  when  none  from  the  land  can  get  over  the  breakers. 
The  fignals  are  fo  regulated  as  to  point  out  the  particular 
place  where  the  diftreffed  veffel  lies.  Befides  which,  in 
every  great  ftorm,  two  men  on  horfeback  patrole  the  ad¬ 
jacent  coaft  from  fun-fet  to  fun-rife,  who,  in  cafe  of  any 
fhipwreck,  are  to  give  immediate  notice  at  the  caftle.  Pre¬ 
miums  are  likewile  paid  for  the  eai  lied  information  of  any 
fuch  misfortune.  By  thefe  means  the  lives  of  many  fea- 
men  are  preferved,  who  would  otherwife  perifh  for  want 
of  timely  affiftance.  Nor  does  this  benevolent  arrangement 
(lop  here.  The  fiiipwreeked  mariner  finds  an  hofpitable 
afylum  in  this  caflle  ;  and  is  here  maintained  for  a  week  or 
longer,  as  circumftances  may  require.  Here,  likewife,  are 
florehoufes  for  depoliting  the  goods  which  may  be  faved; 
inftruments  and  tackle  for  weighing  and  raifing  the  funken 
and  ftranded  veffels ;  and,  to  complete  the  w  hole,  at  the 
expence  of  this  fund,  the  laft  offices  are  decently  perform¬ 
ed  to  the  bodies  of  fuch  drowned  failors  as  are  caft  afhore. 

RAMBOU'K,  a  country  of  Africa,  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  is  given  by  the  abbe  Raynal :  “  In  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Africa,  under  the  12th  or  13th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  there  is  a  large  country,  known  by  the  name  of 
Bambouk.  It  is  not  (object  to  a  particular  king  ;  but  go¬ 
verned  by  village  lords,  called  farms.  Thefe  hereditary 
and  independent  chiefs  are  all  obliged  to  unite  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  (fate,  when  it  is  either  attacked  as  a  commu¬ 
nity,  or  only  in  one  of  its  branches,.  The  foil  of  this 
country  is  dry  and  barren.  It  produces  neither  maize, 
rice,  nor  pulje.  1  he  infupportable  heat  it  is  ('object  to, 
proceeds  in  part  from  its  being  furrounded  by  high  moun¬ 
tains,  which  prevent  the  wind  from  refrefhing  the  air.  The 
climate  is  as  unwholefome  as  it  is  difagreeable  :  vapours, 
which  continually  ilfue  from  the  bowels  of  a  foil  replete 
with  minerals,  render  this  country  unfit  to  live  in,  efpe- 
cially  to  (hangers.  It  is  gold  that  hath  made  this  nfife- 
rable  country  an  objecl  worthy  of  notice  ;  gold,  which  in 
the  eyes  of  the  covetous  man  feems  to  compenfate  for  all 
the  evils  of  nature,  though  in  reality  itincreafes  them  all. 
This  metal  is  fo  common  in  this  country,  that  it  is  found 
almoftjindifcriminately  every  where.  To  obtain  it,  fome- 
times  it  is  fufficient  to  (crape  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
which  is  light,  and  mixed  with  land.  When  the  mine  is 
very  rich,  it  is  digged  only  to  the  depth  of  a  few  feet,  and 
never  deeper;  though  it  has  been  oblerved,  that  the  low'er 
jt  was  digged,  the  more  gold  the  Cod  afforded.  The  mi¬ 
ners  are  too  indolent  to  purfue  a  toil  which  conftantly  be¬ 
comes  more  tedious,  and  too  ignorant  to  perceive  the  in¬ 
conveniences  it  would  be  attended  with.  Their  negligence 
and  their  folly  are  in  this  inllance  (o  extraordinary,  that  in 
walking  the  gold,  in  order  to  feparate  it  from  the  earth, 
they  only  preferve  the  larger  pieces :  the  light  parts  pals 
away  with  the  water,  which  flows  down  an  inclined  plain. 
The  inhabitants  of  Bambouk  do  not  work  thefe  mines  at 
all  times,  nor  are  they  at  liberty  to  do  it  When  they  pleafe. 
They  are  obliged  to  wait  till  private  or  public  wants  de¬ 
termine  the  farims  to  grant  them  permiffiori.  When  it  is 
proclaimed,  all  who  are  able  to  avail  themfelves  of  this 
advantage  meet  at  the  appointed  place.  When  their  work 
is  finifhed,  a  divifion  is  made.  Half  of  the  gold  goes  to 
the  lord,  and  the  remainder  is  equally  diftributed  among 
the  labourers.  Thofe  who  want  gold  at  any  other  time 
than  that  of  the  general  digging,  fearch  for  it  in  the  beds 
of  the  rivers,  where  it  is  very  common.  The  French  and 
Engliffi  have  fuccelfively  been  delirous  of  appropriating 
to  themfelves  thefe  real  or  imaginary  riches.  Some  thought 
they  could  reach  this  country  by  the  Niger,  others  by  the 
'Salum.  Far  from  having  fucceeded  in  their  attempts  of 
becoming  mafiers  of  this  country,  they  have  not  yet  afeer- 
tained  its  exigence.  The  unfuccefsfulnefs  of  paft  efforts 
hath  redoubled  the  activity  of  fanguine  minds;  fenfible 
and  judicious  merchants  have  chofen  to  limit  themfelves 
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to  a  commerce  much  more  important,  which  is  that  of 
(laves.”  i 

BAMBUKALAI'SI,  a  town  in  Aliatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Natolia,  twelve  miles  north  of  Deguizltr. 

B  AMBU'SA,y.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  hexan- 
dria,  order  monogynia.  The  generic  characters  are — Ca¬ 
lyx:  none,  except  glume-like  braefes  lcattered,  often 
three  under  each  fpikelet,  oblong-ovate,  (harp- pointed, 
concave,  keeled,  unequal,  (horter  than  the  flofcules,  two 
oppofite,  the  third  leaning  on  the  flat  lide  of  the  (pikelet ; 
(pikelets  lanceolate,  diftichous,  comprelied,  (harp,  nearly 
five- flowered.  Corolla:  glume  two-valved  ;  valve  infe¬ 
rior  oblong,  ventricofe,  acuminate,  towards  the  tip  keeled 
and  fireaked;  interior  lanceolate,  flat,  (with  complicated 
margins,)  ciliate,  a  little  longer  than  the  inferior  and  pro¬ 
jecting  from  it ;  neCtary  two-leaved,  flat,  at  the  anterior 
fide  of  the  germ  ;  leaflets  ovate,  acuminate,  bearded  at  the 
tip,  membranaceous.  Stamina  :  filaments  (ix,  capillary, 
almofi  the  length  of  the  corolla  ;  antherae  parallelopiped, 
two-cleft  at  the  bafe.  Piftilhim  :  germ  oblong;  (tyle  ca¬ 
pillary,  two-cleft  ;  ftigmas  feathery.  Pericapmm:  none. 
Seed:  (ingle,  oblong.  For  the  red  fee  Arundo,  Bam- 
bos,  and  Nastus.  Gmelin,  in  Syji.  Nat.  has  made  two 
genera  of  this,  under  the  name  of  iambus  and  najlus. 

BAMFF,  or  Banff,  a  (hire  of  Scotland,  comprehend¬ 
ing  part  of  Buchan,  w  ith  the  counties  of  Strathdevron, 
Boyn,  Enzie,  Strarhaven,  and  Balvenie,  extends  thirty- 
two  miles  from  call  to  weft,  and  thirteen  in  breadth  from 
north  to  fouth.  On  the  fouth  it  is  feparated  from  papt  of 
Buchan  by  the. river  Ugie  ;  on  the  eaft  it  is  watered  by  the 
Devron,  and  the  German  Ocean  ;  on  the  weft  it  is  bound¬ 
ed  by  the  Spey,  and  the  county  of  Murray;  on  the  fouth- 
weft,  it  borders  on  Badenoch  and  the  Braes  of  Mar;  and, 
on  the  north,  it  is  confined  by  the  Murray  Frith.  1  he 
face  of  the  country  fs  agreeably  diverfified  with  hill  and 
dale,  not  without  woods,  well  watered  with  rivers,  and 
exhibiting  many  feats' and  plantations.  The  air  is  pure 
and  keen,  the  climate  healthy,  and  the  foil  fertile,  produ¬ 
cing  plentiful  crops  of  corn.  The  county  of  Buchan,  ex¬ 
tending  northwards  from  the  river  Ugie  to  the  fea,  and- 
weftward  as  far  as  Devron,  comprehending  a  tract  of  twen¬ 
ty  miles  in  length  and  nine  in  breadth,  is  more  free  from 
hills  and  mountains  than  any  other  country  of  the  fame 
extent  in  Scotland.  It  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Lowland- 
ers,  and  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Erfkine. 
The  county  of  Bainff  abounds  with  the  necellaries  and 
comforts  of  life.  The  pafture-grounds  yield  fneep,  cat¬ 
tle,  and  horfes:  the  arable  lands  produce  plenty  of  corn; 
while  the  rivers  and  fea  fupply  great  quantities  of  fifh. 
Various  minerals  have  been  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
(hire;  and  a  piece  of  amber,  as  large  as  a  horfe,  was  once 
caft  aftiore  on  the  beach.  In  the  mountainous  diftridt  of 
Balvenie  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  (hire,  watered  by  the 
Spey,  there  is  a  noted  rock,  famous  for  bones  and  whet- 
ftones.  Here  are  alfo  veins  of  aium-ftone,  and  fprings  of 
alum- water.  Strathallan,  another  diftritl  to  the  r.orth-ealt 
of  Balvenie,  abounds  with  fuch  plenty  of  lime-ftone,  that 
the  inhabitants  ufe  it  in  building  their  houfes.  Along  this 
whole  coaft,  there  are  ancient  monuments,  fuch  as  cairns, 
tumuli,  and  huge  ftones  Handing  eretff,  which  appear  to  be 
of  druidical  origin. 

Bamff,  the  capital  of  the  (hire  of  that  name  in  Scot¬ 
land,  is  pleafantly  lituated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Devron.  It  has  feveral  ftreets ;  of 
which  that  with  the  town-houfe  in  it,  adorned  with  a  new 
fpire,  is  very  handfome.  This  place  was  erected  into  a 
borough  by  virtue  of  a  charter  from  Robert  II.  in  1372, 
endowing  it  with  the  fame  privileges,  and  putting  it  on  the 
fame  footing,  with  the  burgh  of  Aberdeen  ;  but  tradition 
fays  it  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore.  It 
gives  title  of  baron  to  the  Ogilvie  family.  The  harbour 
is  very  bad,  being  often  flopped  by  the  drifting  of  the 
fands;  the  pier  is  therefore  placed  on  the  outlide.  Much 
falmon  is  exported  from  hence.  About  Troophead  f'ome 
kelp  is  made;  and  the  adventurers  pay  the  lord  of  the 
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manor  5&1.  pcY  ann.  for  the  liberty  of  colle&ing  -the  ma¬ 
terials.  Near  the  town  is  a  magnificent  (eat  lately  built  by 
'the  earl  of  Fife.  Lat.  57.40-N.  Ion.  2.  1 2.  W. Greenwich. 

BAMlYAN'j  a  city  of  Alia,  in  the  province  of  Zable- 
ftan,  ten  days  journey  from  Balkh,  and  eight  from  Gazna. 
It  is  remarkable,  only  for  its  dreadful  cataftrophe  when  ta¬ 
ken  by  jenghiz  Khan  in  1221.  At  that  time  the  city  be¬ 
longed  to  fultan  Jalallodin,  the  lad  of  the  famous  Mah¬ 
mud  Gazni’s  race.  Jenghiz  Khan  was  about  to  attack 
Gazna,  that  prince’s  capital ;  but  was  for  home  time  pre¬ 
vented  by  tlte  prudence  and  forefight  of  the  garrifon,  which 
lie  had  hoped  would  give  him  no  trouble.  In  this,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  difappointed.  The  people  had  for  a  long 
time  expedited  an  attack  ;  and  had  therefore  defolated  tlie 
country  for  five  or  fix  leagues  round,  while  the  pealants 
had  carried  away  every  thing  that  could  be  of  life  to  the 
befiegers.  Accordingly,  Jenghiz  Khan  having  erected 
wooden  towers,  and  planted  his  engines  upon  them,  was 
in  a  fltort  time  obliged  to  give  over  his  attacks,  till  the  pro¬ 
per  neceflaries  could  be  brought  from  a  great  difiance.  The 
walls  of  the  city  were  very  ftrong,  (o  that  the  engines  of 
the  Moguls  made  but  little  imprellion  ;  and  the  garrifon 
making  frequent  and  furious  Tallies  cut  off  whole  fquadrons 
of  their  enemies,  and  frequently  overthrew  their  towers 
and  engines.  This  exceedingly  enraged  Jenghiz  Khan  ; 
who  one  day  returning  from  a  fruitlefs  attack,  and  hearing 
of  the  defeat  of  one  of  his  generals  by  Jalallodin,  he  vow¬ 
ed  to  be  revenged  on  Bamiyan.  This  cofi  the  life  of  one 
of  his  grandchildren ;  who,  expofing  himfelf  too  much, 
was  fiain  with  an  arrow.  At  lafi,  by  the  numberlefs  mul¬ 
titude  of  the  Moguls,  who  continued  the  attack  without 
intermifiion,  the  city  was  taken,  after  the  braveft  foldiers 
and  officers  of  the  garrifon  had  fallen  in  its  defence.  The 
mother  of  the  young  prince  w  ho  had  been  killed,  entering 
with  the  troops,  and  more  deferving  the  name  of  a  fiend 
than  a  human  being,  caufed  the  throats  of  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  be  ciit,  without  exception.  She  even  gave  orders 
to  rip  up  the  bellies  of  all  the  women  with  child,  iliat  not 
an  infant  might  be  left  alive.  In  fiiort,  to  gratify  the  rage 
of  this  unfeeling  wortian,  the  buildings  were  levelled  w  ith 
the  ground,  and  every  living  creature  defiroyed  ;  infomut  h 
that  the  relentlefs  Moguls  themfelves  gave  this  piace  the 
name  of  Maubalig,  which  fignifies  the  ‘unfortunate  cit-y.’ 
A  ftrong  caftle  has  fince  been  built  out  of  its  ruins. 

BAM'MA,/  [from  to  imnterge.J  A  kind  of 

medicated  pickle  to  (op  bread  or  other  food  in. 

BAMO'i  H-BA'AL,  one  of  the  towns  of  the  tribe  of 
Reuben,  which  feems  alfo  to  have  had  a  temple  of  Baal 
on  an  eminence;  lying-eaftwards;  and  not  far  from  the  fi¬ 
ver  Arnon,  and  the  territory  of  Moab.  Jerome  calls  it 
Bainoth,  a  city  of  the  Amorites,  beyond  Jordan,  in  the  pof- 
fellion  of  the  Tons  of  Reuben.  Whether  the  fame  with 
that  mentioned  Numb.  xxi.  is  doubtful,  from  the  difa- 
gfeement  of  interpreters;  and  yet  Vve  may  admit  it  to  be 
the  place  of  encampment  of  .'he  Ifraelites,  and  of  Balaam’s 
fit  (I  ftation,  where  he  had  the  firft  view  of  the  rear  of  the 
people. 

BAMP'TON,  a  market  town  in  Oxfordfttire,  pleafant- 
Jy  fituated  on  a  (mail  (iream  that  runs  into  the  Kis,  a  little 
below  the  town,  difiant  from  London  (evenly  miles.  It  is 
laid  to  have  been,  a  place  of  good  repute  even  before  the 
con'queft  ;  but  at  prelent  there  is  not  a  building  in  the  town 
that  merits  the  notice  of  a  traveller,  except  the  church 
and  the  remains  of  an  old  caftle;  the  former  of  which  is 
a  very  fpacious  edifice,  with  a  (lately  fpire.  What  is  1110ft 
worthy  of  remark  is,  there  are  three  vicars  or  portionills 
belonging  to  the  chnrch,  whole  feparate  livings  amount  to 
about  23d.  per  annum  ;  theparifhof  confeqnence  is  Very 
extenfive,  confiding  of  fix  hamlets.  It  has  a  good  fair  for 
hotTes  on  the  26th  of  Auguft ;  but  the  weekly  marker, 
which  was  formerly  on  a  Wednelday,  lias  been  long  dif- 
COntinued. 

Bampton,  cr  Eaunton  (for  Bathampton),  an  an¬ 
cient  inland  borough-town  in  Devon,  fituated  upon  a  branch 
-»f  the  river  Ex,  about  mid-way  from  Exeter  to  Mine- 
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head.'  It  (lands  in  a  valley,  encompafled  'by  hills.  On  the 
fou th  and  l'outh-eaft  are  two  fine  lime-rocks,  w  hich  flip- 
ply  a  great  number  of  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
employ  many  poor  labourers./  At  the  foot  of  the  town 
runs  a  fine  Terpentine  river  called  Ba titan,  which  empties 
itfelf  into  the  beautiful  river  Ex.  Tlte  chief  manufacture 
here  are  ferges.  There  is  a  large  venerable  church,  with 
a  lofty  tower,  very  romantic.  The  market-day  is  on  Wed- 
nefday  :  there  are  two  fairs  in  the. year,  viz.  Whit-Tuef- 
day  and  the  laft  Tlmrfday  in  October,  remarkable  for  as 
good  flteep,  in  ftze  and  quality,  as  any  in  England.  This 
town  is  weft  of  London  a  hundred  and  fixty- (even  miles, 
north-weft  of  Exeter  twenty-two,  Tiverton  (even,  and 
Dttlverton  five,  miles.  At  the  foot  of  the  town  is  a  fine 
mineral  fpring  of  water,  drunk  by  the  inhabitants  and  tra¬ 
vellers  for  the  benefit  of  their  health.  T  his  borough  for¬ 
merly  fent  two  members  to  parliament;  but  then  the  in¬ 
habitants  paid  the  expence  of  them  ;  times  are  fo  much  al¬ 
tered  now,  that,  if  any  gentleman  could  renew  rite  char¬ 
ter,  he  would  doubtlefs  be  glad  to  pay  his  own  expences, 
to  name  his  colleague,  and  be  returned  to  parliament.  In 
614  an  obftinate  battle  was  fought  here  between  the  Sax¬ 
ons  and  the  Britons,  wherein  the  former  were  defeated. 

BAN,_/i  [ban,  Tent,  a  public  proclamation,  as. of  pro- 
feriptian,  interdiction,  excommunication,  &c.]  Public  no¬ 
tice  given,  whereby  any  thing  is  publicly  commanded  or 
forbidden.  This  word  is  tnoft  efpeciaii.y  ufed  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  intended  marriages;  witch  mu  ft  be  done  ow 
three  feveral  Sundays  previous  to  the  marriage,  to  the  end, 
that,  if  any  can  (hew  juft  e,jufe  agaiuft  Inch  marriage,  they 
ntay  have  opportunity  to  make  their  objections.  But  the 
fpiritual  judge  by  a  licence  may  difpenie  with  the  forma¬ 
lity  of  publication.  But,  if  any  perfons  (hall  be  married 
without  either  publication  of  bans,  or  licence,  the  mar¬ 
riage  (hall  be  void,  and  the  minifter  officiating  (hall  be 
tranfported.  26  Geo.  II.  c.  33.  See  Marriage. 

I  bar  it  in  the  intereft  of  my  wife; 

’  I  is  (he  is  fubcontraCled  to  this  lord. 

And  1  her  hufband  contradict  your  bans,  Shakefpeare. 

A  curfe  ;  excommunication;  interdiction: 

Bold  deed  to  the  eye 
The  (acred  fruit,  (acred  to  abftinence, 

Much  more  to  tafte  it,  under  ban  to  touch.  Milton. 

Ban,  in  commerce,  a  fort  of  fmooth  fine  mufiin,  which 
the  Englifh  import  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  piece  is  al- 
moft  a  yard  broad,  and  runs  about  20|  yards. 

Ban  of  the  Empire,  a  public  cenfure  by  which  tire 
privileges  of  any  German  prince  are  fufpended. — Pie.  pro¬ 
ceeded  fo  far  by  treaty,  that  he  was  proffered  to  have  the 
imperial  ban  taken  off  Altapinus,  upon  fubmiffion.  Howell. 

To  Ban,  v.  a.  [bannen,  Dut.  to  curfe. ]  To  curfe;  to 
execrate. — Shall  we  think  that  it  banneth  the  work  which 
they  leave  behind  them,  or  taketh  away  the  ufe  thereof? 
Hooker. — It  is  uncertain  whether  this  word,  in  the  forego¬ 
ing  fenfe,  is  to  be  deduced  from  ban,  to  curfe,  or  bane,  to 
poilbri. — Before  thefe  Moors  went  a  Numidian  pried,  bel¬ 
lowing  out  charms,  and  calling  fcrowls  of  paper  on  each 
fide,  wherein  lie  curled  and  banned  the  Chriftians.  Knolles. 

BANA'GHER,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  King’s  County, 
which  fends  two  members  to  the  Irifh  parliament.  It  is 
finiated  on  the  river  Shannon,  twenty-five  miles  weft  of 
Portarlington. 

BANAMATAPA',  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country 
of  Monomotapa. 

B  ANA'N A-TREE,y.  a  fpecies  of  the  plantain.  See 
Musa. 

BANA'RA,/  [a  vernacular  name  of  tlte  country.]  In 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  dodecandria,  order  monogy- 
nia,  natural  order  of  columnifene.  The  generic  charac¬ 
ters  are — Calyx:  perianthium one-Ieafed,  fix-parted,  per¬ 
manent ;  parts  ovate.  Corolla:  petals  fix,  rounding,  con¬ 
cave,  (pleading,  three  times  larger  than  the  calyx,  inferted 
into  the  receptacle.  Stamina :  filaments  fifteen  and  more, 
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capillary,  length  of  the  -corolla, .  inferted  into  a  glandule 
furrounding  •  the  germ;  antheras  roundifli.  Piflillum  : 
germ  fomewhat  globofe,  feated  in  a  glandule;  dyle  fili¬ 
form,  of  the  height  of  'the  damens  ;  (tigma  headed.  Pe- 
ricarpium  :  berry  globofe,  but  little  fucculent,  one-celled, 
crowned  by  the  permanent  ftyle.  Seeds:  very  many,  ve¬ 
ry  final!,  cornered,  driated. —  EJfentiaL  Charader.  Calyx 
fix-parted,  permanent;  corolla  lix-petalled  ;  germ  feated 
on  a  glandule;  digma  headed ;  berry  globofe,  one-celled, 
many-feeded. 

Only  one  fpecies,  named  banara  Guianenfis.  It  is  a  tree 
of  ten  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  about  feven  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a  greyifli  bark,  and  a  whitifii  light  wood. 
Leaves  alternate,  ovate-oblong,  toothletted,  fiiarp  ;■  green 
and  fmooth  on  the  upper  furface,  paler  and  (lightly  tomen- 
tofe  on  the  lower.  The  petiole  is  fhort,  with  two  final l 
deciduous  Ifipules  at  the  bafe.  The  larged  leaves  are  five 
inches  long,  and  two  broad.  Flowers  in  axillary  and  ter¬ 
minating  racemes,  with  a  iingle  bra  fie  to  each  pedicel. 
The  corolla  is"  yellow  ;  the  berry  black.  Native  of  the 
ifiand  of  Cayenne,  flowering  in  May,  and  bearing  fruit  in 
July. 

BANA'RES.  See  Benares. 

BAN  AW',  a  river  of  Pruflia,  which  runs  into  the 
Frifch  Haffe,  two  miles  weft-north- wed  of  Heiligenbeil. 

BANAZ',  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  thirty  miles  north- 
wed  of  Kara-hifar. 

BAN'BURY,  [of  bana,  manflaughter,  and  byrig,  Sax. 
a  city  ;  perhaps  fo  called  from  fome  great  daughter  hap¬ 
pening  there.  ]  A  borough-town  in  Oxforddiire,  fituated 
near  the  river  Charwel,  on  the  edge  of  Northamptonfliire, 
in  the  road  from  Buckingham  to  Bridgenorth,  feventeen 
miles  from  Oxford,  and  feventy-four  from  London.  A 
cadle  was  built  here,  anno  1125,  now  totally  demolidied. 
In  the  reign  of  James  I.  it  was  incorporated,  with  a  mayor, 
twelve  aldermen,  and  fix  capital  burgefles;  and,  in  1718, 
it  had  a  new  charter  from  George  I.  It  is  now  governed 
by  a  mayor,  high-deward,  recorder,  fix  capital  burgefles, 
and  thirty  aflidants,  a  town-clerk,  and  two  ferjeants-at- 
rnace.  It  has  a  fine  large  handlome  church,  a  free-fchool, 
and  two  charity-fchools.  It  was  famous,  even  in  Cam¬ 
den’s  time,  for  good  cheefe ;  and  in  the  ploughed  fields 
near  it  are  often  found  coins  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
The  pyrites  aureus,  or  golden  fire-done,  is  found  here  in 
great  plenty.  The  principal  manufafture  is  pluflt,  or  diag 
cloth,  modly  exported  to  Portugal.  The  fairs  are,  the 
firfi  Thurfday  after  the  17  th  of  January,  forhorfesand  cat¬ 
tle  ;  the  firfi  Thurfday  in  Lent,  for  fi Ill  and  cattle  ;  Holy 
Thurfday,  for  fi fh  and  cattle;  Thurfday  after  Trinity 
Sunday,  for  cattle ;  the  12th  of  Augud;  Thurfday  after 
Ofiober  10,  for  hiring  fervants,  and  cattle  ;  and  lad,  on 
*he  29th  of  Oftober.  The  market-day  (Thurfday)  near¬ 
ed  to  Old  Lady-day  is  fully  attended,  and  nearly  adequate 
to  a  fair,  as  is  alfo  the  fecond  Thurfday  before  Chriflmas. 
The  feats  in  the  vicinity  of  Banbury  are,  Wroxton- 
lioufe,  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Guildford  ;  Brougluon- 
cadle,  the  refidence  of  lord  Say  and  Sele  ;  alfo  of  W.  Hol- 
becli,  Efq.  at  Farnborough  ;  of  John  F.  Willes,  Efq.  at 
Afirop;  of  Francis  Eyre,  Efq.  at  Warkfworth;  and  of 
Charles  Fox,  Efq.  at  Chalcomb. 

Three  miles  and  a  half  fouth-ead  of  Banbury  is  the 
pleafant  village  of  Adderbury,  on  the  direft  road  to  Ox¬ 
ford  ;  from  which  another  road  branches  out  to  the  ead, 
at  the  north  end  of  the  village,  being  the  direfi:  London 
road  from  Banbury,  through  Buckingham.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  refpeftable  for  a  number  of  genteel  inhabitants,  as 
there  are  feveral  feats  in  it ;  among  which  is  the  noble  mo¬ 
dern-built  manfion  of  the  duke  of  Buccleugh,  who  is  lord 
of  the  manor;  and  another  fine  old  houfe,  formerly  the 
feat  of  the  Cobbs,  baronets.  In  the  wed  part  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  are  the  feats  of  John  Barber,  and  Chridopher  Ap- 
lin,  Efqrs.  About  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  Adderbury, 
the  Oxford  canal  (from  Birmingham  and  Coventry)  crof- 
fes  the  Charwel],  by  a  wear,  150  yards  below  the  bridge. 

BAN'CA,  an  ifiand  in  the  Indian  Sea,  about  100  miles 
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long,  and  thirty  broad,  with  a  chain  of  mountains  extend¬ 
ing  nearly  its  whole  length.  It  is  populous,  tolerably  fer¬ 
tile,  and  lies  to  the  ead-north-eafi  of  Sumatra,  being  fe- 
parated  by  a  narrow  fea,  called  the  Straits  of  Banca.  Lat. 
3.  10^  to  3.  50.  N.  Ion.  104.  30.  to  106.  20.  E.  Ferro. 

BANCA'LA,  a  kingdom  in  the  ifiand  of  Celebes. 

BANCA'LIA,  f  Cufhions,  or  coverings  for  feats  and 
benches. 

BANCA'LIS,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Acheen. 

BANCK  (Peter  Vander),  an  engraver  of  confiderable 
repute,  was  born  at  Paris,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Franpois  de  Poilly.  He  came  to  England  with  Gafcar 
the  painter,  in  1674  ;  and  married  the  titter  of  agentleman 
in  Hart  ford  fli  ire,  named  Forreder.  His  chief  talent  was 
engraving  portraits;  and,  according  to  Vertue’s  account, 
publifhed  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Walpole,  he  was  the  fird  in 
England  who  engraved  them  on  a  large  fcale.  But  ei/en 
the  novelty,  added  to  their  merit,  could  fcarcely  fupport 
the  artid.  Like  many  of  Poilly’s  difciples,  his  great  me¬ 
rit,  according  to  Mr..  Strutt,  confided  in  the  laboured  neat- 
nefs  and  management  of  the  mechanical  part.  Freedom, 
harmony,  and  chadenefs  of  outline,  are  by  no  means  the 
charadteridic  of  his  prints.  However,  though  they  can¬ 
not  rank  with  the  fuperior  productions  of  Edelink  or  Nan- 
teuil,  See.  they  will  be  always  edeeined  in  England  as  pre¬ 
fer  ving  the  bed  refemblance  of  many  eminent  perfons  of 
that  time. 

BAN'CO,  in  commerce,  an  Italian  word,  ufed  among 
merchants,  principally  in  Holland,  to  didinguith  bank-mo¬ 
ney  from  the  common  currency.  See  the  article  Arith¬ 
metic,  p.  177,  of  this  volume. 

BAN'COCK,  Bankok,  or  Fou,  a  town  of  Afia,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Siam,  fituated  on  an  ifland  formed  by  the 
river  Menan. 

BANCOO'TE,  an  ifland  in  the  Indian  Sea,  near  the 
coad  of  Concan; 

BANCOU'L,  a  town  in  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  and  king¬ 
dom  of  Indrapour,  where  the  Englifh  have  a  fort. 

B  AN'CROFT  (Richard),  archbifliop  of  Canterbury  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  diflinguifhed  as  an  able  ftatefman, 
and  polemical  writer,  was  born  in  1544,  and  died  in  1610. 

B AND,/’[iffl(/q  Dut.  band,  Sax.  J  A  tie;  a  bandage  ; 
that  by  which  one  thing  is  joined  to  another.- — You  dial! 
find  the  band ,  that  feems  to  tie  their  friendfliip  together, 
will  be  the  very  ftrangler  of  their  amity.  Shakefpcare. — 
A  chain  by  which  any  animal  is  kept  in  redraint.  This  is 
now  ufually  fpelt,  lefs  properly,  bond; 

So  wild  a  bead,  fo  tame  ytaught  to  be, 

And  buxom  to  his  bands ,  is  joy  to  fee.  Hub.  Tale , 

Any  means  of  union  or  connexion  between  perfons : 

Here’s  eight  that  mud  take  hands, 

To  join  in  Hymen’s  bands.  Shakefpcare, 

Something  worn  about  the  neck;  a  neckcloth.  It  is  now 
redrained  to  a  neckcloth  of  particular  form,  worn  by  cler¬ 
gymen,  lawyers,  and  dudents  in  colleges.  Any  thing 
bound  round  another. — In  old  datues  of  done  in  cellars, 
the  feet  of  them  being  bound  with  leaden  bands,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  lead  did  fvvell.  Bacon.  —  In  architecture, 
any  flat  low  member  or  moulding,  called  alfo  fafcia,face , 
or  plinth.  A  company  of  foldiers.  A  company  of  perfons 
joined  together  in  any  common  defign : 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers.  Shakefpcare, 
Straight  the  three  bands  prepare  in  arms  to  join, 

Each  band  the  number  of  the  facred  Nine.  Pope. 

Band,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Mecran, 
400  miles  fouth-fouth-wed  of  Candahar. 

Band,  a  military  order  in  Spain,  indituted  by  Alphon- 
fus  XL  king  of  Cadile,  for  the  younger  fons  of  the  nobi¬ 
lity;  who,  before  their  admiflion,  mud  ferve  ten  years  ei¬ 
ther  in  the  army  or  at  court;  and  are  bound  to  take  up 
arms  for  the  Catholic  faith  againd  the  infidels. 

3  G  .  Banb 
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Band  of  Pensioners.  See  Pensioner. 

Bands  of  a  Saddle,  are  two  pieces  of  iron  nailed  up¬ 
on  the  bows  of  the  faddle,  to  hold  the  bows  in  the  right 
iituatiqn. 

L^Ban  d,  v.  a.  To  unite  together  into  one  body  or  troop  : 

They,  to  live  exempt 

From  heav’ns  high  jurifdiCtion,  in  new  league 
Banded  a'gaind  his  throne.  Milton. 

'J'o  bind  over  with  a  band: 

And  by  his  mother  flood  an  infant  lover, 

With  wings  unfledg’d,  his  eyes  were  banded  over.  Dryden. 

BAN'DA  ISLANDS,  the  general  name  of  five  Blands 
in  the  Eafl  Indies,  lately  belonging  to  the  Dutch  ;  but 
which,  with  Amboyna,  furrendered  to  the  Englifh  on  the 
gth  of  March,  179.6.  Their  names  are,  Banda  or  Lantor, 
Gonapi  or  Gounong-Api,  Ay  or  Pulo-Ay  or  Poolaway, 
Rhun  or  Pulo-Rlnin  or  Poleron,  and  Rodngyn.  Banda 
lies  in  lat.  4.  48.  S.  Ion.  128.  3.  E.  Greenwich.  Two  of 
tbefe  i (lands  are  uncultivated,  and  almoft  entirely  uninha¬ 
bited  ;  the  other  three  claim  the  didinCtion  of  being  the 
only  places  in  the  world  that  produce  the  nutmeg.  If  we 
except  this  valuable  fpice,  the  Blands  of  Banda,  like  all 
the  Moluccas,  are  barren  in  a  dreadful  degree.  What 
they  produce  in  fuperfluities  they  want  in  necelfaries.  The 
land  will  not  bring  forth  any  kind  of  corn;  and  the  pith 
of  the  fago  ferves  the  natives  of  the  country  indead  of 
bread.  As  this  food  is  not  (Efficient  for  the  Europeans 
who  fettle  in  the  Moluccas,  they  are  allowed  to  fetch  pro- 
vifions  from  Java,  Macaflar,  or  the  extremely  fertile  ifland 
of  Bali. 

This  is  the  only  fettlement  in  the  Ead  Indies  that  can 
be  confidered  as  an  European  colony  ;  becaufe  it  is  the  on¬ 
ly  one  where  the  Europeans  are  proprietors  of  lands.  The 
Dutch  company,  finding  that  the  inhabitants  of  Banda 
•were  Lavage,  cruel,  and  treacherous,  becaufe  they  were 
impatient  under  their  yoke,  refolved  to  exterminate  them. 
Their  pofleflions  were  divided  among  the  white  people, 
who  got  Haves  from  fome  of  the  neighbouring  iflands  to 
cultivate  the  lands.  Thefe  white  people  are  for  the  mod 
part  Creoles,  or  malcontents  who  have  quitted  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  country.  In  the  fmall  Bland  of  Rofingyn  there 
are  likewife  feveral  banditti,  whom  the  laws  have  branded 
'with  difgrace  ;  and  young  men  of  abandoned  principles, 
whole  families  wanted  to  get  rid  of  them:  fo  that  Banda 
is  called  the  ljland  of  Corrcblion.  The  climate  is  fo  un¬ 
healthy,  that  thefe  unhappy  men  live  but  a  fiiort  time.  It 
is  on  account  of  the  lofs  of  fo  great  a  number  of  hands, 
that  attempts  have  been  made  to  transfer  the  culture  of 
the  nutmeg  to  Amboyna;  and  the  company  were  likewife 
probably  influenced  by  two  other  flrong  motives  of  inte- 
refl,  as  their  trade  would  be  carried  on  with  lels  expence 
and  greater  fafety.  When  the  BritBh  troops  took  pofl'ef- 
fion  of  Banda,  there  were  found  in  the  treafury  66,675  rix- 
dollars,  and  in  (lore  84,777^.  of  nutmegs,  i9,587lbs.  of 
mace,  belides  merchandile  and  other  dores. 

BAN'DAGE,/.  \_bandage,  Fr.  ]  Something  bound  over 
another. — Zeal  too  had  a  place  among  the  red,  withaAzre- 
dage  over  her  eyes  ;  though  one  would  not  have  expected 
to  have  feen  her  reprefented  in  fnow.  AddiJ'on. — It  isufed, 
in  furgery,  for  the  fillet  or  roller  wrapped  over  a  wounded 
member  ;  and,  fometimes,  for  the  aft  or  practice  of  ap¬ 
plying  bandages.  See  Surgery. 

B  ANDALE'ER,  or  Bandileer,/  [The  word  is  ori¬ 
ginally  French,  bandouiller,  formed  apparently  from  ban- 
doulier,  a  kind  of  banditti  particularly  infeding  the  Pyre¬ 
neans,  who  were  formerly  didinguifhed  by  this  piece  of 
furniture;  and  were  themfelves  fo  denominated,  quafi  ban 
de  volieres,  ‘a  knot  of  robbers.’]  A  large  leathern  belt, 
thrown  over  the  right  dioulder,  and  hanging  down  under 
the  left  arm;  worn  by  the  ancient  mufqueteers,  both  for 
the  fudaining  of  their  fire-arms,  and  for  the  carriage  of 
their  mufquet-charges  ;  which,  being  put  up  in  little  wood¬ 
en  cafes,  coated  with  leather,  were  hung,  to  the  number 
et  twelve,  to  each  bandaleer. 
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BAND'BOX,yi  [from  band  and  box.~]  A  flight  box  tiled 
for  bands,  and  other  things  of  fmall  weight : 

With  empty  bandbox  fhe  delights  to  range, 

And  feigns  a  didant  errand  from  the  ’Change.  Gay. 

BAN'DEL  CAUS,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  coad  of 
the  kingdom  of  Adel. 

BAN'DELET,yi  [bandelet,  Fr.]  In  architecture,  any 
little  band,  flat  moulding,  or  fillet. 

B  ANDE'RAS,  a  large  bay  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the 
w'ed  coad  of  Mexico,  between  Cape  Ccrientes  and  Tinto- 
que  Point. 

BANDE'RE,  or  Bando'ra,  a  town  of  Hindodan,  in 
the  Circar  of  Goluid,  ico  miles  fouth  of  Agra,  and  forty- 
four  fouth-fouth-eall  of  Gohud. 

BAN'DERET,/.  a  general,  or  commander  in  chief. 
This  appellation  is  given  to  the  principal  commanders  of 
the  troops  of  the  canton  of  Bern  in  Switzerland,  where 
there  are  four  banderets,  who  command  all  the  forces  of 
that  canton. 

B  AN'DI,  a  river  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Calabar, 
in  Lower  Guinea,  which  runs  into  the  fea  by  two  chan¬ 
nels,  with  a  town  of  the  fame  name  on  an  Bland  at  its  mouth. 

B  ANDINEL'Ll  (Baccio),  acelebrated  Florentine  fculp- 
tor  and  painter,  born  in  1471,  and  died  in  1559. 

BANDIT,  f.  \_bandito,  I tal . ]  A  man  outlawed: 

No  bandit  fierce,  no  tyrant  mad  with  pride, 

No  cavern’d  hermit,  reds  felf-fatisfy’d'.  Pope. 

B AND IT'T 0,f.  in  the  plural  banditti,  [ bandite ,  Itah] 
A  Roman  fvrorder,  and  banditto  Have.  Shakefpeare. 

Banditti  are  perfons  proferibed,  or,  as  we  call  it,  out¬ 
lawed  :  fometimes  denominated  banniti,  or  forris  banniti. 
It  is  alfo  a  denomination  given  to  highwaymen  or  robbers 
who  infed  the  road  in  troops,  efpecially  in  Italy,  France, 
and  Sicily.  Mr.  Brydone,  in  his  Tour  through  Sicily,  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  in  the  eaflern  part,  called  Val  Demoni,  from 
the  evil  fpirits  that  are  fuppofed  to  inhabit  mount  ZEtna, 
it  has  ever  been  found,  altogether  impracticable  to  extir¬ 
pate  the  banditti ;  there  being  numberlefs  caverns  and  fub- 
terraneous  paffiiges  round  that  mountain,  where  no  troops 
could  pollibly  purfue  them:  befides  they  are  known  to  be 
perfectly  determined  and  refolute,  never  failing. to  take  a 
dreadful  revenge  on  all  who  have  offended  them.  Hence 
the  prince  of  Villa  Franca  has  embraced  it,  not  only  as  the 
fated,  but  the  wifefl  and  mod  political,  fcherne,  to  become 
their  declared  patron  and  protestor:  and  fueh  of  them  as 
think  proper  to  leave  their  mountains  and  foreds,  though 
perhaps  only  for  a  time,  are  fure  fo  meet  with  good  encou¬ 
ragement  and  a  certain  protection  in  his  fervice,  whole  con¬ 
fidence  they  enjoy,  and  which  they  have  never  yet  been 
found  to  make  an  improper  life  of.  They  are  clothed  in 
tire  prince’s  livery,  yellow  and  green,  with  diver  lace  ;  and 
wear  likewife  a  badge  of  their  order,  which  intitles  them 
to  refpeCt  from  the  people. 

In  fome  circumdances  thefe  banditti  are  the  mod  con- 
feientious  people  of  the  ifland,  and  have  by  much  the 
highed  and  mod  romantic  notions  of  what  they  call  the 
point  of  honour.  However  criminal  they  may  be  with  re¬ 
gard  to  plunder  in  general ;  yet,  with  refpeCt  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  to  every  perfon  to  whom' they  have  once  profef- 
fed  it,  they  have  ever  maintained  the  mod  unfliaken  fide¬ 
lity.  The  magidrates  have  often  been  obliged  to  proteCt 
them,  and  pay  them  in  court,  as  they  are  known  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  determined  and  -defperate,  and'  fo  extremely  vin¬ 
dictive,  that  they  will  certainly  put  any  perfon  to  death 
that  has  ever  given  them  ferious  provocation.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  never  was  known  that  any  perfon  who  had 
put  himfelf  under  their  protection,  anti  (hewed  that  he 
had  confidence  in  them,  had  caufe  to  repent  of  it,  or  was 
injured  by  any  of  them  in  the  mod  minute  trifle;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  they  will  proteft  him  from  impofltions  of 
every  kind,  and  fcorn  to  go  halves  with  the  landlord,  like 
mod  other  conductors  and  travelling  fervants,  and  will  de¬ 
fend  him  with  their  lives  if  there  be  occalion.  Thofe  of 
2.  their 
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their  number  who  have  thus  enlided  themfelves  as  guides 
in  the  fervice  of  fociety,  are  known  and  refpected  by  the 
ether  banditti  all  over  the  illand ;  and  the  perfons  they  ac¬ 
company  are  ever  held  facred.  For  thefe  feafons,  mod 
travellers  choofe  to  hire  a  couple  of  them  from  town  to 
town  ;  and  may  thus  travel  over  the  whole  illand  in  fnfety. 

BAN'DLE,'/  an  Irifh  meafure  of  two  feet  in  length. 

B  AN'DOG,/!  [from  ban  or  band,  and  dog.  The  origi¬ 
nal  of  this  word  is  very  doubtful.  Cains,  de  Canibus 
Britannicis,  derives  it  from  band,  that  is,  ‘a  dog  chained 
up.’  Skinner  inclines  to  deduce  it  from  bana,  a  ‘  mur¬ 
derer.’  May  it  not  come  from  ban,  a  ‘curie,’  as  we  fay  a 
curjl  cur ;  or  rather  from  t bound,  ‘  fwclled  or  large,’  a  Da- 
nithword;  from  whence,  in  home  counties,  they  call  a 
great  nut  a  ban  nut  ?~\  A  kind  of  large  dog : 

The  time  of  night  when  Troy  was  fet  on  fire, 

The  time  when  fcreech-owls  cry,  and  bandogs  howl.  Shake/. 

BANDOLE'ERS.  See  Badtdaleers. 

BAN'DON,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  empties  itfelf 
into  the  harbour  ot  Kinfale,  in  the  county  of  Cork.  . 

B  ANDONBRIDG'E,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Cork,  on  the  river  Bandon.  It  is  a  borough-town, 
and  fends  two  members  to  the  Irifh  parliament :  eleven 
miles  S.  S.W.  of  Cork,  and  eight  N.W.  of  Kinfale. 

B  ANDO'RE,/.  the  name  of  a  mufical  Lnftrument  with 
Brings,  refembling  a  lute,  faid  to  be  invented  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  by  John  Rofe  of  London. 

B  AN'DROL,/.  [ banderol ,  Fr.]  A  little  flag  or  dream¬ 
er  ;  the  little  fringed  filk  flag  that  hangs  on  a  trumpet. 

BANDT,  a  fmall  illand  in  the  German  Ocean,  near  the 
coad  of  Eaft  Friefland.  Lat.  53.36. N.  Ion.  24. 19. E.  Ferro. 

B  ANDU'RI  ( Anfelm),  an  Italian  Benediidine  friar,  emi¬ 
nent  as  an  antiquarian  and  critic.  He  died  in  1743. 

BAN'DY,/i  [from  bander,  Fr.  ]  A  club  turned  round 
at  the  bottom,  for  driking  a  ball  at  play. 

To  Bandy,  v.a.  [probably  from  bandy,  the  inflrument 
with  which  they  flrike  balls  at  play,  which,  being  crook¬ 
ed,  is  named  from  the  term  bander-,  as,  bander  un  arc,  ‘to 
Bring  or  bend  a  bow.’]  To  beat  to  and  fro,  or  from  one  to 
another. — They  do  cunningly,  from  one  hand  to  another, 
bandy  the  fervice  like  a  tennis-ball.  SpenJ'er. 

What  vigorous  arm,  what  repercuflive  blow, 

Bandies  the  mighty  globe  dill  too.  and  fro  ?  B'.achmore. 

To  exchange;  to  give  and  take  reciprocally.  To  agitate; 
to  tofs  about. — Ever  fince  men  have  been  united  into  go¬ 
vernments,  the  endeavours  after  univerfal  monarchy  have 
been  bandied  among  them.  Swift. — Let  not  obvious  and 
known  truth,  or  fome  of  the  mod  plain  and  certain  propo- 
Btions,  be  bandied  about  in  a  deputation.  V/atts. 

To  Bandy,  v.  n.  To  contend,  as  at  fome  game,  in  which 
each  drives  to  drive  the  ball  his  own  way : 

A  valiant  fon-in-law  thou  (halt  enjoy: 

One  fit  to  bandy  with  thy  lawlefs  ions, 

To  ruffle  in  the  commonwealth.  Shakefpcare. 

B  AN'DYLEG,  f  [from  bander,  Fr.  ]  A  crocked  leg. 

B  AN 'DY  LEGGED,  adj.  Having  crooked  legs. — The 
Ethiopians  had  an  one-eyed  bandylegged  prince  ;  fuch  a  per- 
fon  would  have  made  but  an  odd  figure.  Collier. 

BANE,/.  \_bana,  Sax.  a  murderer.  ]  Poifon  : 

Thus  am  1  doubly  arm’d  ;  my  death  and  life, 

My  bane  and  antidote,  are  both  before  me  ; 

This,  in  a  moment,  brings  me  to  an  end  ; 

But  that  informs  me  I  Ihall  never  die.  Addifon. 

That  which  defiroys  ;  mifehief ;  ruin. — Infolency  mud  be 
rfeprefl,  or  it  will  be  the  bane  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  Hooker. 
I  will  not  be  afraid  of  death  and  bane, 

Till  Birnam  fored  come  to  Duniinane.  Shakefbeare, 
Who  can  omit  the  Gracchi,  who  declare 
The  Scipios  worth,  thofe  thunderbolts  of  war, 

The  double  bane  of  Carthage  J  Drydcn. 

TV  Bane,  v.a.  To  poifon; 
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What  if  my  houfe  be  troubled  witli  a  rat, 

And  I  be  pleas’d  to  give  ten  thoufancLdUcats 
To  have  it  bail’d?  Shakefpcare. 

Bane-Berry, f.  in  botany.  See  Act^ea. 

BANE'E,  a  fmall  illand  of  France,  near  the  Englifh 
Channel,  about  a  league  fouth-wed  of  Uihant. 

B  A'NEFUL,  adj.  [from  bane  full  ]  Poiionous;  de¬ 
finitive  : 

The  nightly  wolf  is  baneful  to  the  fold, 

Storms  to  the  wheat,  to  buds  the  bitter  cold.  Dryden. 

B  A'NEFULNESS,/.  Poifonoufnefs  ;  dedructivenefs. 
BANFF.  See  Bamff. 

To  BANG,  ».  a.  [w^a/ft!,  Dut.]  To  beat;  to  thump  ; 
to  cudgel  :  a  low  and familiar  word.— Formerly  I  was  to  be 
banged  becaufe  I  was  too  drong,  and  now  becaufe  I  am’too 
weak  to  refid.  Arbuthnol. — To  handle  roughly;  to  treat 
with  violence,  in  general  : 

The  defperate  temped  hath  fo  bang'd  the  Turks, 

That  their  defignment  halts.  Shakefpcare. 

Ban G,f.  A  blow  ;  a  thump  ;  a  Broke  :  a  low  word. — 

I  am  a  bachelor. —That’s  to  lay,  they  are  fools  that  mar¬ 
ry;  you’ll  bear  me  a  bang  for  that.  Shakefpcare. 

BAN'G-A,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Whi- 
dah,  on  the  Slave  Coad. 

B  ANGALO'RE,  a  fortified  town  of  Hindodan,  and  one 
of  the  dronged  holds  of  Tippoo  Saib,  in  the  Myfore  coun¬ 
try.  It  was  taken  by  the  army  under  the  marquis  Corn¬ 
wallis,  after  a  mod  obftinate  relidance,  on  March  22,  1791. 
The  garrifon  confided  of  about  3000  men,  upwards  of 
1500  of  whom  were  killed  on  the  fpot.  The  venerable 
killedar,  Bahauder  Khan,  an  old  man,  and  nearly  related 
to  Tippoo,  with  feveral  principal  officers,  fell  in  the  donn¬ 
ing  of «the  fort,  which  took  place  at  midnight,  directed  by 
a  blaze  of  artificial  light  from  fire-balls  and  rockets,  and 
which  exhibited  a  dreadful  feene  of  carnage  and  (laughter. 
The  fort  is  nearly  oval,  with  two  gates  covered  by  out¬ 
works,  but  without  a  drawbridge;  one  to  the  fouth-wed, 
called  the  Sermgapa tarn -gate  :  the  other,  Oofcotrah,' to  the 
eadward.  It  is  irregularly  built,  about  a  mile  and  three- 
quarters  in  circumference,  with  fmall  round  ballions  at 
the  didance  of  fifty  or  (ixty  yards,  containing  three  guns 
each.  Six  lofty  cavaliers  in  different  parts,  mounting  ten 
guns,  command  the  fort  and  the  adjacent  country ;  the 
rampart  is  fufficiently  broad  to  admit  of  the  heaviedguns 
being  fired  from  the  curtains;  and  the  ditch,  except  in  two 
places  where  it  is  covered  by  outworks,  is  deep  and  broad. 
The  faude-braye  is  wide,  and  the  covert- way  very  judi- 
ciouily  condrutled  ;  but  the  glacis,  as  is  ufual  in  Indian 
forts,  is  too  deep.  More  than  100  pieces  of  cannon  were 
taken,  with  great  quantities  of  ammunition  and  military 
dores.  All  accounts  concur  in  admiring  the  extent  and 
magnificence  of  Tippoo’s  palace  in  this  town,  and  the  plan¬ 
tation  and  difpofition  of  its  garden  ;  exact  architecture  or 
elegance  could  not  be  looked  for,  but  much  more  of  both 
was  found  than  could  have  been  expeffed.  In  the  exten- 
five  chambers  of  the  palace  were  a  rich  profufion  of  car¬ 
pets,  hangings,  and  filks,  gilded  and  fluted  pillars,  and 
walls  and  ceilings  painted  and  burnidted  ;  and,  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  walks  and  pieces  of  water  well  difpofed,  and  planted 
with  lofty  and  (hady  avenues,  and  fruit  and  flowers  in  great 
abundance.  But  a  dill  more  important  proof  of  the  rapid 
Brides  the  former  mader  of  Bangalore,  Hyder  Ali,  was 
making  in  ufeful  improvements,  was  the  date  of  the  foun- 
dery  for  cannon  and  iron-works,  which  he  carried  on  there 
in  high  perfection,  and  to  a  great  extent.  For  the  many 
intereding  and  arduous  events  of  the  war  in  India,  fee 
England  and  Hindostan.  Bangalore  was  redored  to 
Tippoo  at  the  peace  concluded  in  1792.  It  is  fifty-eight 
miles  north-ead  of  Seringapatam.  Lat.  12.  58.  N.  Ion. 
77.  46.  E.  Greenwich. 

BAN'GIUS  (Thomas),  a  Danifli  divine,  and  an  elegant 
Latin  writer  on  the  origin  of  languages  and  a  variety  of 
other  lubjedts,  He  died  in  1661. 
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To  iBAN'GLE,  v.  a.  To  wafte  by  little  and  little;  to 
fquafider  carelefsly  :  a  word  now  ujcd  only  in  converfation. — 
If  we  bangle  away  the  legacy  of  peace  left  ns  by  Chrift,  it 
is  a  (ign  of  oor  want  of  regard  for  him.  Duty  of  Man. 

Bangle  Ears,  an  imperfection  in  a  horfe, .remedied  in 
the  following  manner.  Place  his  ears  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
you  would  have  them  hand ;  bind  them  with  two  little 
boards  fo  faft  that  they  cannot  ftir,  and  then  clip  away  all 
the  empty  wrinkled  (kin  clofe  by  the  head. 

BAN'GOR,  [once  Banchor,  q.  Bcnc/ior,  i.  e.  a  capital 
choir.]  An  epilcopal  city  of  Caernarvonfliire,  in  North 
Wales.  It  has  but  one  ftreet,  of  about  half  a  mile  in 
length;  a  market-day  on  Friday;  and  four  fairs  in  the 
year,  viz.  April  5,  June  25,  September  8,  and  October  28. 
It  was  formerly  of  great  note,  and  by  the  Welfli  was  call¬ 
ed  Bangor-fawr ,  i.e.  Great  Bangor.  Here  is  a  large  free- 
fchool,  lately  re-built  in  a  very  capital  (tile  under  the  pre¬ 
fent  bifhop’s  direction.  The  prefent  cathedral  is  a  Go¬ 
thic  building,  (having  been  built  in  the  reign  of  Hen¬ 
ry  VII.)  in  good  repair,  and  well  worthy  the  notice  of  the 
antiquary.  This  church  boaits  of  being  one  of  the  moft 
ancient  in  Britain  ;  and  that  St.  Daniel  (to  whom  it  was 
dedicated)  was  firlt  bifhop  liere,  in  the  year  512.  The  pa¬ 
gans,  perhaps  of  Anglefea,  under  Owen  Glendower,  de- 
ftroyed  the  church,  and  poffelled  the  bifhopric  for  above 
100  years;  nor  is  there  any  account  of  it  from  the  year 
512  to  1009.  After  this  the  bifhopric  was. again  defolated 
by  one  of  its  own  bifhops,  whole  name  was  Bulkeley  :  he, 
as  the  Monafticon  (ays,  not  only  fold  the  revenues,  but 
even  the  very  bells  ;  for  which  facrilege,  it  is  laid,  he  was 
flruck  blind.  It  is  certainly  at  prefent  no  rich  bilhopric  ; 
but  the  bifhops  are  generally  allowed  to  hold  feme  other 
good  benefice  in  commendam,  and  are  generally  mandated 
from  hence  to  a  more  profitable  fee.  The  cathedral  has 
received  fome  great  improvements  and  repairs  by  Dr.  War- 
ren,  biihop  of  the  diocefe,  who,  with  great  take  and  at  a 
conliderable  expence,  has  modernized  the  old  palace, 
where  his  lordfliip  with  a  diftinguiflied  hofpitality  enter¬ 
tains  the  neighbouring  gentry  and  clergy,  and  receives  the 
bleflings  of  a  numerous  poor,  during  a  refidence  of  one- 
half  of  the  year,  (hewing  a  laudable  example  to  other  dio- 
cefans.  The  remains  of  feveral  Welfli  princes,  as  alio  of 
bifhops  and  deans,  lie  interred  in  this  cathedral.  Bangor 
is  two  miles  from  the  ferry,  twentv-feven  from  Holyhead, 
nine  from  Carnarvon,  fifteen  from  Conway,  and  a  hundred 
and  forty-fix  from  London. 

At  a  little  diftance  from  Bangor  is  Llandegai,  where  the 
church  makes  a  confpicuous  figure,  and  contains  the  re¬ 
mains  of  archbifhop  John  Williams,  a  native  of  Conway, 
who,  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars,  was  a  zea¬ 
lous  royalift,  and  afterwards,  on  a  fuppofed  injury,  aflifled 
the  parliamentary  forces  to  fiubdue  the  caftle  of  Conway. 
A  little  below  the  church  is  a  village  called  Aber  Cegid, 
by  the  fide  of  a  fmall  rivulet,  which  here  paffes  into  the 
fea.  Upon  the  left  Hands  Penrhyn-hall,  the  elegant  man- 
lion  of  lord  Penrhyn,  to  whole  liberal  lpirit  for  improve¬ 
ment,  and  acquaintance  wj^th  the  advantages  of  an  ablive 
life,  this  country  owes  very  great  obligations.  The  fitua- 
tion  is  elevated  and  pleafant,  commanding  a  view  of  An¬ 
glefea  and  the  Irifh  fea,  and  bounded  on  the  other  fide  by 
the  Snowdon-hills.  On  the  lite  of  this  manfion  flood  for¬ 
merly  a  caftle,  or  palace,  the  refidence  of  Roderic  Mol- 
wynog,  a  Welfli  prince,  who  reigned  about  the  year  720. 
A  large  wood  formerly  inclofed  the  houfe,  which  the  im¬ 
proved  tafte  of  modern  times  has  in  fome  degree  removed  ; 
but  the  very  extenfive  plantations,  which  his  lordfliip 
makes  every  year,  will  in  a  fliort  time  change  the  other- 
wife  bleak  afpebt  of  the  country.  The,  caflellated  form 
of  the  houfe,  with  its  elegant  turrets,  meeting  the  eye 
above  the  trees,  exhibit  a  charming  object  to  the  travel¬ 
ler.  It  has  the  appearance  of  being  built  with  (lone ;  but 
the  front  is  faced  with  tiles,  brought  from  Southampton, 
which,  upon  a  nearer  approach,  fee m  to  be  jointed  like 
bricks;  the  infide  doors  are  of  mahogany,  brought  from 
his  lordfhip’s  ellates  in  Jamaica.  The  ancient  drinking- 
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horn  is  in  the  poffeflion  of  this  family.  At  a  fliort  difi. 
tan.ee  the  eye  is  flruck  with  the  appearance  of  a  houfe 
built  in  a  ftile  of  great  neatnefs,  on  a  fpot  which  a  fliort 
time  ago  was  covered  with  fragments  of  rocks  and  ftones, 
interfperfed  with  ruflies  and  roots  of  alder,  wliofe  rugged 
appearance  feemed  to  have  been  continued  from  the" 'de¬ 
luge;  but  now,  by  the  prophetic  eye  of  tafte,  aflumes  a 
new  creation,  and  is  feen  with  wonder  and  delight.  The 
river,  which  once  ran  rugged  and  unbounded  in  its  courfe, 
is  now  confined  within  the  margin  of  a  Hoping  lawn,  and 
the  p rogre (live  heights  of  the  ftream  form  beautiful  cas¬ 
cades  and  falmon-leaps,  feen  from  the  front  of  the  houfe ; 
the  turnpike-road,  over  the  bridge,  erodes  the  view,  which 
is  terminated  by  the  Snowdon-hills.  At  a  little  diftance 
are  thole  immenfe  rocks  of  date,  which  now  employ  up¬ 
wards  of  a  thoufand  people,  and  produce  to  lord  Penrhyn 
more  than  20,000k  per  annum. 

Bangor,  a  borough  and  fea-port  town  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Wicklow,  which  fends  two  members  to  the 
Irifh  parliament,  with  a  bay  or  harbour,  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  Beltaft  Lough.  It  is  ten  miles  north-eaft  of  Belfaft. 
Lat.  54.  39.  N.  Ion.  5.  33.  W.  Greenwich. 

BAN'GUE,yi  a  fpecies  of  opiate,  in  great  ufe  through¬ 
out  the  eaft,  for  drowning  cares  and  infpiring  joy.  This 
by  the  Perfians  is  called  beng\  by  the  Arabs  rffrar,  cor¬ 
ruptly  afferal,  and  affarth-,  by  the  Turks  bcngitie ,  and  vul- 
gularly  maflack\  by  the  European  naturaliits  bangue,  or 
bavge.  It  is  the  leaf  of  a  kind  of  wild  hemp,  growing  in 
the  Levant.  Some  have  fuppofed  it  a  fpecies  of  althaea, 
but  this  is  not  the  (ait.  It  is  prepared  in  a  variety  of 
ways  in  different  countries.  Olearius  deferibes  the  me¬ 
thod  tiled  in  Perfia.  Mr.  Sale  tells  11s,  that,  among  the 
Arabs,  the  leaf  is  made  into  pills,  or  conferves.  But  the 
moft  diftinbf  account  is  that  given  by  Alexander  Mauro- 
cordato,  counfellor  and  phyfician  of  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
in  a  letter  to  Wedelius.  According  to  him,  bangue  is 
made  of  the  leaves  of  wild  hemp,  dried  in  the  fltade,  then 
ground  to  powder  ;  put  into  a  pot  wherein  butter  has 
been  kept;  fet  in  an  oven  till  it  begin  to  torrefy  :  then  ta¬ 
ken  out,  and  pulverized  again  ;  thus  to  be  ufed  occafion- 
ally,  as  much  at  a  time  as  will  lie  on  the  point  of  a  knife. 
Such  is  the  Turkifh  bangue.  The  eft’ebts  of  this  drug  are, 
to  confound  the  underftanding ;  fet  the  imagination  loofe; 
induce  a  kind  of  folly  and  forge tfulnefs,  wherein  all  cares 
are  left,  and  joy  and  gaiety  rule  in  their  dead.  Bangue, 
in  reality,  is  a  fuccedaneum  to  wine,  and  obtains  in  thofe 
countries  w  here  Mahometanifm  is  eftablilhed ;  which  to¬ 
tally  prohibiting  the  ufe  of  that  liquor,  the  poor  mu  (Till¬ 
mans  are  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  fuccedanea  to  roufe 
their  fptrits.  The  principal  are  opium  and  this  bangue. 
As  to  the  opinion  among  Europeans,  that  the  Turks  pre¬ 
pare  themfelves  for  battle  by  a  dole  of  bangue,  which 
roufes  their  courage,  and  drives  them,  with  eagernefs,  to 
meet  death  ;  Dr.  Maurocordato  affures  us,  that  it  is  a  po¬ 
pular  error;  the  Turks  think  they  are  then  going  affu- 
redly  to  receive  the  crown  of  martyrdom  ;  and  would  not, 
for  any  confiderarion,  lofe  the  merit  of  it,  which  they 
would  do  by  eating  the  bangue,  as  being  held  unlawful  by 
their  apoftle,  among  other  things  which  intoxicate. 

BAN'HOO  GUR,  a  town  of  Hindoftan,  in  the  Sohage- 
pour  Circar,  tw  enty  miles  north-weft  of  Sohagepour,  thir¬ 
ty-five  miles  fouth  of  Makoonda. 

B  A'NI,  a  fmall  diftribl  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Ca¬ 
labar,  containing  nine  or  ten  villages. 

Bani,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
province  of  Capitanata,  ten  miles  fouth  of  Troja. 

BA'NIA,  a  river  of  Croatia,  which  runs  into  the 
Lenia. 

BA.NIAC',  a  fmall  ifiand,  near  the  weft  coaft  of  Su¬ 
matra,  in  the  Indian  Sea.  Lat.  1.42.  N.  Ion.  96.48.  E. 
Greenwich. 

BANJAI.U'KA,  or  Bagnaluka,  a  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Bofnia,  the  refidence  of  a  pacha,  144  miles 
weft  of  Belgrade,  twenty-fix  miles  fouth  of  Gradifca. 

B  AN  I  AN'-TREE.  See  Ficus. 

BANIANS', 
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BANI  ANS',  a  religious  (eft  in  the  empire  of  the  Mo¬ 
gul,  tv  ho  believe  a  metempfychofis  ;  and  therefore  eat  no 
living  creature,  nor  kill  even  noxious  animals,  but  endea¬ 
vour  to  releafe  them  when  in  the  hands  of  others.  The 
name  Banian  is  ufed  with  fome  diverfity,  which  has  oc- 
calioned  much  confufion,  and  many  midakes.  Sometimes 
it  is  taken  in  a  lefs  proper  fenfe,  and  extended  to  all  the 
idolators  of  India,  as  contradiftinguilhed  from  the  Maho¬ 
metans  :  in  which  fenfe  Banians  include  tire  Bramin  and 
other  calls,  Banians,  in  a  more  proper  fenfe,  is  retrained 
to  a  peculiar  call,  or  tribe,  of  Indians,  whole  office  or  pro- 
fetlion  is  trade  and  merchandize:  in  which  fenfe,  Banians 
Bands  contradiflinguiflied  from  Bramins ,  Cattery,  and  Wyj'e, 
the  three  other  calls  into  which  the  Indians  are  divided. 
See  India.  The  four  carts  are  abfoiutelv  feparate  as  to 
occupation,  relation,  marriage,  &c.  though  all  of  the  fame 
religion;  which  is  more  properly  denominated  the  religion 
of  the  Bramins,  who  make  the  ecclefialtical  tribe,  than  of 
the  Banians,  who  make  the  mercantile.  The  proper  Ba¬ 
nians  are  called,  in  the  Shajler ,  or  book  of  their  law,  by 
the  name  of  Skvddery  ;  under  which  are  comprehended  all 
who  live  after  the  manner  of  merchants,  or  that  deal  and 
tran  fail  for  others,  as  brokers;  exclufive  of  the  mechanics, 
or  artificers,  who  make  another  caff,  called  Wyfe.  Thefe 
Banians  have  no  peculiar  feft  or  religion,  unlefs  it  be,  that 
two  of  the  eight  general  precepts  given  by  their  legillator 
JB  remaw  to  the  Indian  nation,  are,  on  account  of  the  pro- 
feffion  of  the  Banians,  fuppofed  more  immediately  to  re¬ 
late  to  them,  viz.  thofe  which  enjoin  veracity  in  their 
words  and  dealings,  and  avoiding  all  practices  of  circum¬ 
vention  in  buying  and  felling.  Some  of  the  Banians,  quit¬ 
ting  their  poffeffion,  and  retiring  from  the  world,  com¬ 
mence  religious,  a  flu  me  a  peculiar  habit,  and  devote  them- 
felves  more  immediately  to  God,  under  the  denomination 
of  Vertca.  Thefe,  though  they  do  not  hereby  change  their 
call,  are  commonly  reckoned  Bramins  of  a  more  devout 
kind.  The  name  Banian  imports  in  the  Bramin  language, 
a  people  innocent  and  barmlefs  ;  void  of  guile  ;  fo  gentle, 
that  they  cannot  endure  to  fee  either  a  fly  or  a  worm  in¬ 
jured  ;  and  who,  when  flruck,  will  patiently  bear  it,  with¬ 
out  re  lifting  or  returning  the  blow.  Their  mien  and  ap¬ 
pearance  is  deferibed  by  Lord,  in  terms  a  little  precife,  but 
very  fignificant :  “  A  people  prefented  themfelves  to  my 
eyes  clothed  in  linen  garments,  fomewhat  low  defeending, 
of  a  geftnre  and  garb,  as  I  may  fay,  maidenly,  and  well 
nigh  effeminate,  of  a  countenance  flty  and  fomewhat  ef- 
tranged.”  Gemelli  Careri  divides  the  Banians  into  twenty- 
two  tribes,  all  diltinft,  and  not  allowed  to  marry  with  each 
other.  Lord  affures  11s  they  are  divided  into  eighty-two 
calls  or  tribes,  correfpondent  to  the  caffs  or  divilions  of 
the  Bramins  or  priefls,  under  whofe  difeipline  they  are,  as 
to  religious  matters;  though  the  generality  of  the  Banians 
choofe  to  be  under  the  direftionof  the  two  Bramin  tribes, 
the  Vifalnagranaugers  and  Vulnagranaugers. 

The  Banians  are  the  great  faftors,  by  whom  the  trade 
of  India  is  principally  managed  :  in  this  refpeft:  they  may 
be  compared  to  the  Jews  and  Armenians,  and  not  behind 
either,  in  point  of  fkill  and  experience,  in  whatever  relates 
to  commerce.  Nothing  is  bought  but  by  their  mediation. 
They  feem  to  claim  a  kind  of  jus  divinum  to  the  adminif- 
tration  of  the  traffic  or  the  nation,  grounded  on  t he  facred 
books,  as  the  Bramins  do  to  that  of  religion.  They  are 
difperfed,  for  this  purpofe,  through  all  parts  of  Afia,  and 
abound  in  Perlia,  particularly  at  Ifp.ahan  and  Gombroon, 
where  many  of  them  are  extremely  rich,  yet  not  above 
afting  as  brokers,  where  a  penny  is  to  be  got.  The  chief 
agents  of  the  Engliflr,  Dutch,  and  French,  Eafl-India 
companies,  are  of  this  nation  :  they  are  faithful,  and  are 
generally  truffed  with  the  cafh  of  thofe  companies  in  their 
keeping.  They  aft  alfo  as  bankers,  and  can  give  bills  of 
exchange  for  mod  cities  in  the  Eafl  Indies.  Their  form 
of  contraft  in  buying  and  felling  is  remarkable ;  being  done 
without  words,  in  the  profoundefl  filence,  only  by  touch¬ 
ing  each  other’s  fingers  :  the  buyer,  loofening  his  pamerin 
or  girdle,  fpreads  it  on  his  knee,  and  both  he  and  the  fel- 
Voh-  II.  No.  95. 
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ler  having  their  hands  underneath,  by  the  inlercourfe  of 
the  fingers,  mark  the  price  of  pounds,  (hillings,  &c.  de¬ 
manded,  offered,  and  at  length  agreed  on.  When  the 
feller  takes  the  buyer’s  whole  hand,  it  denotes  a  thoufand  ; 
and,  as  many  times  as  he  fqueezes  it,  as  many  thoufand 
pagodas,  or  roupees,  according  to  the  fpecies  in  queftion, 
are  demanded  :  wheri  lie  only  takes  the  fivp  fingers,  it  de¬ 
notes  five  hundred  ;  and  when  only  One,  one  hundred; 
taking  only  half  a  finger,  to  the  fecond  joint,  denotes  fifty  ; 
the.fmall  end  of  the  finger,  to  the  firfl  joint,  (lands  for  ten. 

BAN'JAR  MAS'SIM,  a  kingdom  in  the  if] and  of  Bor¬ 
neo,  the  principal  town. of  which  is  called  Negara.  The 
country  produces  great  quantities  of  pepper;  there  are  alfo 
mines  of  gold,  iron,  copper,  and  tin.  It  is  faid  the  king 
can  raife  above  feven  thoufand  armed  men. 

B  A'NI  AS,  a  town  of  Syria,  fifty  miles  S.  W.  Damafcus. 

BANTER  (Anthony),  licentiate  in  laws,  member  of 
the  academy  of  inferiptions  and  belles  lettres,  and  ecclefi- 
altlc  of  the  diocefe  of  Clermont  in  Auvergne  ;  died  in  No¬ 
vember  1741,  aged  fixty-nine.  He  is  principally  celebrat¬ 
ed  for  his  tranflation  of  the  Metamorphofes  of  Ovid,  with 
hiftorical  remarks  and  explanations  ;  publilhed  in  1732,  at 
Amflerdam,  in  folio,  with  copper-plates,  by  Picart ;  re¬ 
printed  at  Paris  1738,  2  vols.  4to.  and  for  his  Mythology, 
or  fables  of  the  ancients  explained  by  hiflory  ;  a  work  full 
of  the  mofl  important  information,  was  t  ran  (la  ted  into  Eng- 
lifli,  and  printed  at  London  in  17.41,  4  vols.  8vo. 

To  BA'NISH,  v.  a.  [ banir ,  Fr.  banio,  low  Lat.  proba¬ 
bly  from  ban.  Tent,  an  outlawry,  or  proferiptiorp  ]  T® 
condemn  to  leave  his  own  country  : 

Oh,  fare  th.ee  well  ! 

Thofe  evils  thou  repeat’d  upon  thyfelf 
Have  banijh'd  me  from  Scotland.  Shakefpeare. 

To  drive  away. — It  is  for  wicked  men  only  to  dread  God, 
and  to  endeavour  to  banifli  the  thoughts  of  him  out  of  their 
minds.  Tillotfon. 

Succefslefs  all  her  foft  careffes  prove, 

To  banifn  from  his  bread  his  country’s  love.  Pope. 

B A'NISHER,y.  He  that  forces  another  from  his  own 
country. 

B  A'NISHMENT,  f.  [_baniffement,  Fr.]  The  aft  of  ba- 
nifhing  another;  as,  he  fecured  himfelf  by  the  banijhmcnt 
of  his  enemies.  The  (late  of  being  banifhed  ;  exile  : 

Now  go  we  in  content 

To  liberty,  and  not  to  banifhment.  Shakefpeare. 

By  the  common  law,  every  Englifhman  may  claim  aright 
to  abide  in  his  own  country  fo  long  as  he  pleafes,  and  not 
to  be  banifhed  or  driven  from  it  but  by  the  fentence  of  the 
law.  The  king,  by  his  royal  prerogative,  may  iffue  out  his 
writ  ne  exeat  regnurn,  and  prohibit  any  of  his  fubj efts  from 
going  into  foreign  parts  without  licence;  but  no  power 
lefs  than  the  authority  of  parliament  can  fend  any  fubjeft 
out  of  the  land  againd  his  will,  no  not  even  a  criminal  ; 
for,  wherever  banifhment  or  tranfportation  is  inflifted,  it 
is  either  by  the  choice  of  the  criminal  hinvfelf,  to  efcape 
a  capital  punifhment,  or  by  the  exprefs  direftion  of  an  aft 
of  parliament.  By  the  great  charter,  c.  29.  it  is  declared, 
that  no  freeman  (hall  be  banifhed,  unlefs  by  the  judgment 
of  his  peers,  or  by  (he  law  of  the  land.  And  by  the  habeas 
corpus  aft,  31  Car.  II.  c.  2.  no  fubjeft  of  this  realm,  who  is 
an  inhabitant  of  England,  Wales,  or  Berwick,  (hall  be 
fent  prifoncr  into  Scotland,  Ireland,  Jerfey,  Guernfey,  or 
place  beyond  the  Teas,  where  they  cannot  have  the  benefit 
and  proteftion  of  the  common  law,  but  all  fuch  imorifon- 
ment  (ball  be  illegal.  And  the  law  in  this  refpeft  is  fb 
liberally  conftrued  for  the  benefit  of  the  fubjeft,  that, 
though  within  the  realm,  the  king  may  command  the  at¬ 
tendance  and  fervice  of  all  his  liegemen,  yet  he  cannot 
fend  any  man  out  of  the  realm,  even  upon  the  public  fer¬ 
vice,  except  failors  and  foldiers,  the  nature  of  whofe  em¬ 
ployment  necellarily  implies  an  exception  :  he  cannot  even 
confirifute  a  man  lord  deputy,  or  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a- 
gainft  his  will,  nor  make  him  a  foreign  ambaffador ;  for 
8  H  this 
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this  might,  in  reality,  be  no  more  than  an  honourable  ex* 
ile.  i  Black.  1 37. 

The  ftate  of  banifliment  was  reprefented  by  the  ancients 
by  a  man  in  a  pilgrim’s  habit,  in  his  right  hand  a  ftaff  and 
in  !iis  left  a  falcon,  with  a  down-caft  and  lorrowful  coun¬ 
tenance. 

BA'NISTER  (John),  a  phyiician  and  furgeon  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where, 
fays  Anthony  Wood,  he  ftudied  lo’gicals  for  a  time;  but 
afterwards  applied  himfelf  folely  to  phytic  and  forgery, 
In  1573  he  took,  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  phylic;  and, 
obtaining  a  licence  front  the  univerfity  to  practife,  fettled 
at  .Nottingham,  where  lie  lived  many  years  in  great  repute, 
and” '■wrote  feveral  medical  treatifes.  His  works  were  col¬ 
lected  and  publifhed  in  1633,  4to. 

B ANISTE'RIA,  J.  [So  named  by  Dr.  1-Iouftoun,  in 
memory  of  tite  Rev.  John  Banilter,  a  curious  botanitt,  who 
loft  his  life,  in  the  fearch  after  plants,  in  Virginia.]  I11 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  decandria,  order  trigynia, 
natural  order  of  trihilatas.  The  generic  charaders  are — 
Calyx  :  perianthium  five-parted,  very  finall,  ft  iff  under¬ 
neath  with  tubercles,  permanent  ;  two  melliferous  glands 
are  under  each  divifion  of  the  calyx,  except  one  ;  they 
are  therefore  eight  in  number.  Corolla  :  petals  five,  or- 
biculate,  very  large,  fpreading,  crenate  ;  claws  oblong, 
linear.  Stamina  :  filaments  ten,  very  filial  1.,  coalefcent  at 
bottom  ;  antherae  fnnpie.  Pifiillnm  :  germ  three,  winged, 
coalefcent  ;  ftyles  three,  fimple  ;  ftigmas  obtufe.  Pericar- 
pium  :  capfules  three,  running  out  into  a  long  wing,  one- 
celled,  marked  at  the  Tides  with  finall  appendicles,  not 
gaping.  Seeds  folitary,  covered,  toothed  on  the  lateral 
edge. — EJfcntial  Character.  Calyx  five-parted,  with  mel¬ 
liferous  pores  at  the  bafe  on  the  outlide.  Petals  roundifh, 
with  claws.  Stigmas  leaf-iliaped.  Seeds  three,  winged 
with  membranes. 

Species.  1.  Banifteria  angulofa  :  leaves  finuate-angular. 
Stem  twining,  with  oppoiite  branches,  thickened  at  the 
bafe.  Leaves  cordate,  angular,  the  breadth  equal  to  the 
length,  ending  at  top  in  a  (hurt  dagger  point,  green  above, 
whitifii  beneath,  nearly  equal  to  the  petioles,  on  which 
and  near  the  leaf  are  two  oppofite  glands.  Native  of  the 
ifiand  of  Dominique,  (where  Plumcr  firft  obferved  it,) 
Hifpaniola,  See. 

2.  Banifteria  purpurea  :  leaves  ovate,  fpikes  lateral, 
feeds  ered.  Stems  ftrong  and  woody,  divided  into  many 
branches,  which  are  oppoiite  and  twining.  It  creeps  with 
theie  over  the  hedges.  Leaves  an  inch  long,  on  fiiort  pe¬ 
tioles.  Native  of  the  Caribbee  iflands.  Mr.  Miller  fays 
he  had  it  from  Campeachy.  He  cultivated  it  in  1759. 

3.  Banifteria  lauri folia  :  leaves  ovate-oblong  rigid,  ra¬ 
cemes  terminal.  Stem  fhrubby,  climbing,  with  loofe,  re¬ 
flex,  diverging,  roundifti,  rugged,  branches.  Native  of 
Jamaica  and  Hifpaniola. 

4.  Banifteria  longifolia  :  leaves  oblong  acuminate  rigid 
Ihining,  panicle  terminating,  branches  fpreading  very 
much.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

5.  Banifteria  Benghalenfts  :  leaves  ovate-oblong  acumi¬ 
nate,  racemes  lateral,  feeds  fpreading.  This  has  ftrong 
woody  ftalks,  twining  about  trees  which  grow  near  it,  and 
rifing  twenty  feet  high.  Branches  round.  Leaves  fmooth, 
like  thofe  of  the  bay-tree.  Fruit  triple  ;  each  having  a 
lanceolate,  obtufe,  membrane,  thicker  downwards,  with 
a  fmall  lobe  on  each  tide  at  the  bafe.  This  fpecies  recedes 
from  the  genus  ;  it  has  only  one  ftyle,  and  the  capfule  has 
four  wings.  Native  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 

6.  Banifteria  dichotoma,:  leaves  ovate,  branches  dicho¬ 
tomous.  Stem  flender,  very  tough,  climbing  aloft  upon 
the  neighbouring  trees.  Leaves  ovate-acuminate,  very 
like  thofe  of  convolvulus,  but  much  larger,  quite  entire, 
fmooth,  bright  green.  Plunder  firft  obferved  it  in  the 
ifland  of  Martinico. 

7.  Banifteria  fulgens  :  leaves  fubovate,  tomentofe  un¬ 
derneath,  racemes  brachiate,  peduncles  umbelled.  This 
has  (lender  winding  ftalks,  which  rile  five  or  fix  feet  high. 
The  flowers  grow  in  a  round  bunch  at  the  extremity  of 
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the'branches,  and  are  of  a  brownifti  yellow  colour.  The 
feeds  are  fmaller,  and  have  narrower,  wings  than  in  the 
third  fpecies.  The  leaves  are  ovate  with  a  point,  villufe 
beneath,  (hining,  fmooth  on  the  upper  furface.  A  foli¬ 
tary  branch  comes  forth  from  the  axils,  furnifhed  with 
leaves,  producing  at  top  in  a  kind  of  umbel  feveral  fili¬ 
form,  fimple,  one-flowered,  peduncles.  Nativeof  Jamaica, 
and  Barbadoes.  Miller  fays,  Campeachy,  Sec. 

8.  Banifteria  brachiata  :  leaves  fubovate,  branches  bra¬ 
chiate,  feeds  narrower  within.  Very  like  the  foregoing 
but  the  leaves  more  blunt  :  the  upper  branches  flower- 
bearing,  panicled  ;  the  inner  margin  of  the  winged  feed 
(harp,  the  outer  blunt  ;  it  has  no  tooth  let  belides  the  la¬ 
teral  ones  at  the  bafe.  This  fends  out  many  branches, 
which  divide  again  into  others,  growing  without  order, 
and  become  very  bufliy  upward,  lending  out  tendrils  by 
which  they  faften  themfelves  to  the  neighbouring  trees, 
and  mount  to  a  great  height ;  ttiefe  are  garniflied  with 
oval  ft  iff  leaves,  ending  in  a  point.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  loofe  lpikes  at  the  ends  of  the  brandies  ;  are  firft 
of  a  gold  colour,  and  fade  to  a  fcarlet.  Thefe  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  (lender  thin  feeds,  and  for  the  mod  part  fingle. 
Native  of  Carthagena. 

9.  Banifteria  aculeata  :  leaves  pinnate,  leaflets  oblong, 
obtufe,  flowers  (piked,  ftem  branching  prickly.  This  has 
climbing  ftalks,  which  divide  into  many  branches,  gar- 
ni(hed  with  long  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  about  twen¬ 
ty  pair  of  fmall,  oblong,  blunt,  pinnae,  each  having  a 
deep  furrow  on  the  under  fide.  At  the  wings  of  the  leaves 
the  ftalks  are  armed  with  fliort  ftrong  fpines,  a  little  crook¬ 
ed.  The  flowers  grow  in  long  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of 
the  branches,  are  fucceeded  by  fingle  feeds,  and  as  large  as 
thofe  of  the  greater  Maple.  Native  of  Tolu. 

10.  Banifteria  ccerulea  :  brandies  tuberded,  leaves 
ovate-acute,  coriaceous,  racemes  axillary.  Stem  climb¬ 
ing  :  branches  round,  with  a  whitifh  bark,  lomewhat 
rough.  Native  of  Jamaica  and  Dominique. 

11.  Banifteria  nitida  :  leaves  ovate-oblong,  quite  entire, 
Alining  beneath,  panicle  terminating,  leafy.  Branches 
fmooth  and  round.  Native  of  Brafil,  where  it  was  found 
by  Commerfon. 

12.  Banifteria  chryfophylla  ;  branches  tuberded,  leaves 
ovate-acute,  with  a  golden  nap  on  the  lower  furface, 
wings  very  long.  Stem  arboreous,  branched,  covered 
with  a  glaucous  bark,  variegated  with  white  tubercles  and 
fiffures.  Fruits  a  little  larger  than  the  Chice-pea,  fmooth, 
running  out  into  large  golden  wings.  Found  by  Commer- 
ion,  near  Rio-Janeiro  in  BrafiL 

13.  Banifteria  muricata  :  leaves  ovate-acute,  tomentofe 
beneath,  racemes  axillary,  capfules  muricate.  Native  of 
Peru,  where  it  was  found  by  Jofeph  de  Julfieu. 

14.  Banifteria  Leona :  brandies  tuberded,  leaves  ovate- 
acuminate  coriaceous,  flowers  panicled.  Native  of  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  and  found  by  Smeathman  at  Sierra  Leona  in  Africa, 
whither  perhaps  it  has  been  tranfported. 

15.  Banifteria  ferruginea :  leaves  ovate-acuminate,  fer¬ 
ruginous  beneath,  flowers  panicled,  brades  imbricate. 
Nativeof  Rio-Janeira  near  St.  Sebaftian  in  Brafil;  and 
found  there  by  Commerfon. 

16.  Banifteria  emarginata :  leaves  ovate  fubcordate,  e- 
marginate-cufpidate  at  the  end,  tomentofe  on  the  lower 
furface,  flowers  raceme-corymbed.  Branches  (lender, 
with  a  brown  bark.  Leaves  above  fhining,  lead-colour¬ 
ed  when  dry.  Native  of  America. 

17.  Banifteria  quapara :  leaves  ovate,  tomentofe  be¬ 
neath,  flowers  in  corymbs,  feeds  ered.  This  is  a  (limb, 
fix  feet  in  height,  putting  out  many  twining  branches, 
by  which  it  climbs  up  trees.  Native  of  Guiana,  on  the 
borders  of  meadows;  flowering  in  Auguft:  obferved  there 
by  Aublet. 

18.  Banifteria  finemarienfis :  leaves  ovate-acuminate, 
flowers  in  corymbs  yellow,  wings  gradually  widening. 
This  is  a  ftirub  with  a  trunk  five  feet  high,  putting  forth 
many  climbing  twining  branches.  Leaves  pale  green  be¬ 
neath,  dark  green  above,  covered  with  fmall  bridles. 

Native 
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Native  of 'Guiana,  on  trees,  by  the  fidcs  of  meadows  and 
fields  ;  flowering  and  fruiting  in  Aiigull  ;  obferved  there 
by  Aublet. 

19.  Banifteria  orbiculata :  item  twining,  leaves  orbicu- 
late,  beneath  tomentofe  and  lilky,  petioles  biglandula'r. 
Stem  long,  branched,  jointed.  Leaves  large,  cordate  at 
the  bale,  efpecially  the  lower  ones.  Native  of  Jamaica, 
Guadaloupe,  and  St.  Domingo. 

20.  Banifteria  ciliata  :  leaves  cordate-roundifti,  eared, 
fmooth,  ciliate,  Stem  fmooth,  (lender,  twining,  reddilh, 
rough,  with  little  white  dots.  Native  of  Bratil,  where  it 
was  found  by  Dombey. 

21.  Banifteria  auriculata ;  ftetn  twining,  leaves  fubfa- 
gittate,  fmooth,  with  rounded  lobes,  flowers  in  umbels. 
Native  of  Rio-Janeiro,  and  found  tiiere  by  Commerfon. 

22.  Banifteria  ovata  :  Item  twining,  leaves  ovate,  acute, 
quite  entire,  flowers  in  umbels,  involucres  ftipulcd.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  ifland  of  Dominique,  where  it  was  found  by 
Defportes  and  Surian. 

23.  Banifteria  palmata :  (lem  twining,  leaves  palmate, 
tomentofe  beneath,  petioles  bighindular.  Leaves  divided 
into  five  acute  parts,  the  middle  one  longeft,  cordate  at 
their  bafe  ;  deep  green  and  fmooth  above,  very  tomentofe 
and  vv  lvitilh  beneath.  Native  of  St.  Domingo,  and  found 
there  by  Defportes. 

24..  Banifteria  fagittata  :  (lem  twining,  leaves  fagittate, 
large,  tomentofe,  petioles  biglandular.  The  leaves  have 
one  tooth  on  each  tide  towards  the  tip  ;  they  are  fmooth 
above,  but  tomentofe  beneath.  Native  of  St.  Domingo, 
and  found  there  by  Defportes. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants,  being  all  natives 
of  hot  countries,  cannot  be  preferved  in  England,  unlefs 
they  are  kept  in  a  bark-ftove.  They  are  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  muft  be  procured  from  the  countries  where 
they  grow  naturally.  Thefe  feeds  (hould  be  fully  ripe 
when  gathered,  and  put  into  land  or  earth,  in  which  they 
fhould  be  fent  to  England,  othervvife  they  will  lofe  their 
vegetative  quality  ;  for  from  a  large  parcel  of  thefe  feeds 
which  were  fent  over  in  papers,  as  frefh  as  they  could 
poffibly  arrive  here,  very  few  plants  were  raifed,  and  thofe 
did  not  appear  till  the  fecond  year;  therefore  when  the 
feeds  arrive,  they  fhould  be  immediately  fown  in  pots, 
and,  if  it  happens  in  autumn  or  winter,  the  pots  fhould 
be  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark,  where  the  heat 
is  very  moderate,  and  lecured  from  froft  and  wet,  till 
fpring,  when  they  muft  be  removed  to  a  frefh  hot-bed, 
which  will  bring  up  the  plants;  but,  if  they  fhould  not  ap¬ 
pear  the  firft  year,  the  pots  fhould  be  preferved  till  the 
next  fprihg,  to  fee  if  the  feeds  will  grow.  When  the 
plants  come  up,  they  mult  be  put  into  feparate  pots,  filled 
with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  bark  bed,  after 
which  they  muft  be  treated  like  other  tender  plants  from 
the  fame  countries.  See  Gouania. 

BANK,yi  [banc,  Sax.J  The  earth  arifing  on  each  fide 
of  a  water.  We  fay,  properly,  the  Jkore  of  the  fea,  and 
the  banks  of  a  river,  brook,  or  finall  water  : 

’Tis  happy  w  hen  our  dreams  of  knowledge  flow, 

To  fill  their  banks ,  but  not  to  overthrow.  Denham. 
Any  heap  of  earth  piled  up. — They  befiged  him  in  Abel 
of  Bethmaachah,  and  they  caft  up  a  bank  againft  the  city  ; 
and  it  flood  in  the  trench.  Samuel. 

It  is  provided  by  flat.  9  Geo.  c.  22.  that  if  any  perfon 
Ihall  unlawfully  and  malicioufly  break  down  the  head, 
mound,  or  bank,  of  any  fifti- pond,  whereby  the  fiflt  fhall 
be  loft  or  deflroyed  ;  or  break  down  or  cut  away  the  bank 
of  any  river,  or  any  fea-bank,  whereby  any  lands  (hall  be 
overflowed  or  damaged  ;  he  (hall  be  guilty  of  felony  with¬ 
out  benefit  of  clergy. 

Bank,/!  [from  banc,  Fr.]  A  feat  or  bench  of  rowers : 
Mean  time  the  king  with  gifts  a  veil'd  (lores. 

Supplies  the  banks  with  twenty  chofen  oars.  Dryden. 
—That  banks  of  oars  were  not  in  the  fame  plane,  but  raifed 
above  one  another,  is  evident  from  deferiptions  of  ancient 
illips.  Arbulhnot. 
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Bank,  in  fea  language,  denotes  an  elevation  of  the 
ground,  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  foas  (ometimes  to  fur- 
mount  tiie  furface  of  the  water,  or,  at  lead,  to  leave  the 
water  Co  (hallow,  as  ufually  not  to  allow  a  veil'd  to  float 
over  it.  In  this  fenfe,  bank  amounts  to  much  the  fame 
with  flat,  (hoal,  &c.  There  are  banks  of  fund,  and  others 
of  (lone,  called  alfo  fnelves  or  rocks.  In  the  north  (ea, 
they  deferibe  banks  of  ice,  which  are  large  pieces  of  that 
fubftance  floating  about.  Vapours  at  fea  (ometimes  occa- 
ficn  inch  a  deceptio  vijus,  that  mariners  imagine  they  fed 
land  with  trees, -'See.  They  call  thefe  fog-banks.  A  re¬ 
markable  appear.. ace  of  tins  kind  is  deferibed  in  Dr. 
llawkfwortli’s  Account  of  the  Voyages  to  the  Southern 
llemifphere,  vol.i.  p.  10.  A  long  narrow  bank  is  fome- 
times  called  a  rib.  The  bank,  main  bank,  or  great  bank, 
denotes  technically  that  of  Newfoundland,  t lie  region  of  the 
cod  fifhery.  It  is  called  the  great  bank,  not  only  by  tea  (on 
of  its  vaft  extent,  being,  according  to  the  Englifli  compu¬ 
tation,  two  hundred  mites  long,  and,  according  to  the 
French,  one  hundred  leagues,  or  three  hundred  miles ; 
hut  alfo  on  account  of  feveral  (mailer  banks  near  it,  where 
cod  are  alfo  caught.  Thefe  la  It  the  French  call  bavqv.c- 
zeaux.  This  is  one  of  thofe  banks  which  have  water  e- 
nough  to  float  a  (hip,  and  which,  on  this  account,  are  not 
dangerous.  Banks  that  are  dangerous  are  ufually  diftin- 
guiffied  by  a  buoy,  poll,  or  the  like.  On  charts,  (and- 
banks  are  ufually  marked  by  little  dots,  aud  banks  of  done 
by  erodes.  The  Colours  of  the  buoys  are  alfo  varied  ac¬ 
cordingly  ;  fand-banks  being  denoted  by  light  coloured 
buoys,  and  rocks  by  black  ones.  In  large  rivers,  as  the 
Elbe,  &c.  fand-banks,  by  high  tides  and  inundations,  are 
liable  to  change  places  ;  care  is  therefore  taken  to  fhift  the 
buoys  from  time  to  time,  to  (hew  the  true  channel  of  the 
river.  An  exaif  knowledge  of  the  banks,  their  extent, 
and  the  depth  of  w'ater  on  them,  forms  the  mod  eflential. 
part  of  the  fcience  of  a  pilot,  and  a  mafter  of  a  (hip.  If 
the  veil'd  be  large,  and  draw  much  w;ater,  great  attention 
will  be  neceftdry  to  keep  clear  of  the  banks  :  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  if  it  be  (mail,  the  fame  banks  afford  a  fine  afylum, 
where  it  may  brave  the  larged  and  flouted  veftels,  which 
dare  not  follow  it.  By  means  of  this  barrier,  many  a  finall 
veil'd  has  efcaped  a  purfuing  enemy. 

Bank,  in  the  common  law,  is  ufually  taken  for  a  feat 
or  bench  of  judgment  ;  as  Bank  le  Roy,  (B.  R.)  t he  court 
of  King’s  Bench  ;  Bank  le  Common  Pleas,  (B.  C.)  the  Bench 
or  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  or  the  Common  Bench  ;  called 
alfo  in  Latin  Bancus  Regis,  and  Bancus  Communium  Placito- 
rum.  Jus  Band,  or  the  privilege  of  the  bench,  was  an. 
ciently  allowed  only  to  the  king’s  judges,  quifummam  ad~ 
minijlrant  jufitiamy  for  inferior  courts  were  not  allowed 
that  privilege.  There  are,  in  each  of  the  terms,  dated 
days,  called  days  in  bank,  dies  in  banco,  that  is,  days  of  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas.  They  are  gene- 
nerally  at  the  diftance  of  about  a  week  from  each  other, 
and  regulated  by  fome  feftival  of  the  church.  On  fome 
one  of  thefe  days  in  bank  all  original  writs  muft  be  made 
returnable  ;  and  therefore  they  are  generally  called  the  re¬ 
turns  of  that  term. 

Bank,  in  commerce,  is  a  denomination  given  to  certain 
focieties,  or  communities,  who  take  on  them  the  charge 
of  the  money  of  private  perfons,  to  keep  it  fecure,  and 
pay  whenfoever  demanded.  The  word  bank,  in  this  fenfe, 
comes  from  the  Italian  banco,  a  bench,  whereon  the  an¬ 
cient  money-changers  fat  in  the  public  markets;  or,  as 
others  think,  a  table  whereon  they  told  their  money.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  beginning  of  traffic  was  by 
exchanging  one  commodity  for  another,  as  men  could  bell 
fuit  each  others  occafions.  But  the  neceffities  of  men  be¬ 
ing  fo  various  and  different,  ii.  refpeft  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  requifites,  money  was  inftituted  as  the  moft  con¬ 
venient  medium  for  commerce ;  whereby  people  might 
procure  whatfoever  they  flood  in  need  of,  in  quantities 
according  to  their  exigencies.  Yet  this  way  of  payment  is 
attended  with  many  inconveniencies,  as  the  trouble  in 
counting  the  money,  hazard  in  fecuring  it  from  the  at- 
j  tempts 
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tempts  of  robbers,  and  lofs  from  truding  it  with  unfaith¬ 
ful  fervants  :  for  the  prevention  of  all  which,  cities  of 
large  commerce  very  naturally  introduced  the  life  ol  banks. 
A  bank  therefore  may  properly  be  denned  a  common  re- 
pofitory,  where  many  perlons  agree  to  keep  their  cadi,  to 
he  always  ready  at  their  calLor  direction.  And  banks  are 
of  two  -  kinds  ;  either  public ,  confiding  of  a  company  of 
monied  men,  who  being  duly  edablidied,  and  incorporated 
by  the  laws  of  their  country,  agree  to  depofif  a  conlider- 
able  fund,  or  joint  dock,  to  be  employed  for  the  ufeof. 
the  fociety,  in  lending. money  upon  fecurity,  buying  and 
felling  bullion,  difcounting  bills  of  exchange,  &c.  or  pri¬ 
vate,  i.  e.  let  up  by  private  perfons,  or  partnerfhips,  who 
(feal  in  the  fame  wav  as  the  former  upon  their  own  (ingle 
hock  and  credit.  Of  thcfe  banks  we  (hall  now  give  the 
hidory  borh  public  and  private  ;  and  fird,  of  the 

BANK  of  ENGLAND. 

The  bank  of  England  is  the  greatelf  public  bank  in  the 
world.  It  was  firft  introduced  in  the  year  1694,  upon  a 
plan  fuggeded  by  Mr.  Patterfon,  a  merchant  of  great 
eminence,  occalionally  to  fupply  the  exigencies  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and,  as  he  termed  it,  “  to  lave  the  miniderial  peo¬ 
ple  the  difgrace  of  (looping  fo  frequently  to  folicitations  to 
the  London  common-council,  for  the  borrowing  of  only 
one  or  two  hundred  thoul'and  pounds,  upon  the  credit  of 
the  land-tax  ;  as  the  common-councilnten  did  to  the  pri¬ 
vate  inhabitants  of  their  wards,  going  from  hottfe  to  hou-fe, 
for  the  loan  of  the  money.”  After  the  fchenie  had  been 
debated  for  a  long  while  in  the  privy-council,  the  plan 
was  at  length  adopted,  and  the  company  was  incorporated 
by  parliament,  in  the  5th  and  6th  years  of  William  and 
Mary,  by  the  name  of  the  Governors  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  England  ;  in  conlideration  of  the  loanof  1, 200,000k 
to  tiie  government  ;  for  which  the  fubfcribers  received  al- 
moft  eight  per  cent.  By  this  charter,  the  company  are 
not  to  borrow  under  their  common  feal,  unlefs  by  act  of 
parliament :  they  are  not  to  trade,  or  Aider  any  perfon  in 
trull  for  them  to  trade,  in  any  goods  or  merchandife  ;  but 
they  may  deal  in  bills  of  exchange,  in  buying  or  felling 
bullion,  and  foreign  gold  and  lilver  coin,  See.  By  an  ait 
of  parliament  palled  in  the  8th  and  9th  year  of  William  1,11. 
they  were  impovvered  to  enlarge  their  capital  (lock  to 
2,201,171k  10s.  It  was  then  alfo  enacted,  that  bank  (lock 
diould  be  a  perfcmal  and  not  a  real  ellate  ;  that  no  contrail 
either  in  word  or  w  riting,  for  buying  or  felling  bank  flock, 
ihould  be  good  in  law,  unlefs  regidered  in  the  books  of  the 
bank  within  (even  days,  and  the  (lock  transferred  in  four¬ 
teen  days;'  and  that  it  diould  be  felony,  without  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  clergy,  to  counterfeit  the  common  feal  of  the  bank, 
or  any  fealed  bank  bill,  or  any  bank  note,  or  to  alter  or 
erafe  finch  bills  or  notes.  By  another  ail,  palled  in  the 
7th  of  queen  Anne,  the  company  were  impovvered  to  aug¬ 
ment  their  capital  to  4,402,343k  and  they  then  advanced 
400,0001.  mote' to  the  government ;  and  in  1714  they  ad¬ 
vanced  another  loan  of  1,500,000. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  the  intered 
of  their  capital  dock  was  reduced  to  five  percent,  when 
live  bank  agreed  to  deliver  up  as  many  exchequer-bills  as 
amounted  to  2,000,000!. and  to  accept  ao  annuity  of  ioo,oool. 
and  it  was  declared  lawful  for  the  bank  to  call  from  their 
members,  in  proportion  to  their  intereds  in  their  capital 
dock,  fuch  (urns  of  money  as  in  a  general  court  (hould  be 
found  necelfary.  If  any  member  diould  negleit  to  pay 
his  (hare  of  the  monies  fo  called  for,  at  the  time  appointed, 
by  notice  in  the  London  Gazette,  and  fixed  upon  the  Royal 
Exchange,  it  diould  be  lawful  for  the  bank,  not  only  to 
(lop  the  dividend  of  (licit  a  member,  and  to  apply  it  to¬ 
ward  payment  of  the  money  in  quedion  ;  and  alfo  to  dop 
the  transfer  of  the  (hare  of  fuch  defaulter,  and  to  charge 
him  with  t he  intered  of  live  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  the 
money  fo  omitted  to  be  paid :  and,  if  the  principal  and  in¬ 
tered  (hould  be  three  months  unpaid,  the  bank  diould 
then. have  power  to  fell  fo  much  of  the  dock  .belonging  to 
tht  d  faultcr  as  would  fatisfy  the  fame..  After  this,  the 
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bank  reduced  the  intered  e,f  the  2,000,000k  lent  fo  the 
government,  from  five  to  four  per  cent,  and-  purchafed  fe- 
veral  other  annuities,  which  were  afterwards  redeemed  by 
the  government,  and  the  national  debt  due  to  the  bank 
was  reduced  to  1, 6oo,cool.  Butin  1742,  the  company  en¬ 
gaged  to  fupply  the  government  with  i,6oo,oool.  at  three 
percent,  which  is  now  called  the  three  percent,  annuities ; 
fo  that  the  government  was  now' indebted  to  the  company 
3,200,000k  the  one  half  carrying  four,  and  the  other  three, 
per  cent. 

In  the  year  1746,  the  company  agreed  that  the  fum  of 
986,8001.  due  to.  them  in  .the  exchequer-bills  unfatisfied, 
on  the  duties  for  licences  to  fell  ("pirituous  liqours  by  re¬ 
tail,  diould  be  cancelled,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  accept  an 
annuity  of  39,442!.  the  intered  of  that  fum  at  lour  per 
cent.  The  company  alfo  agreed  to  advance  the  farther 
fum  of  i,ooo,oooh  into  the  exchequer,  upon  the  credit  of 
the  duties  arifing  by  the  malt  and  land  tax,  at  four  per 
cent,  for  exchequer-bills  to  be  ilfued  for  that  purpofe  ;  in 
conlideration  of  which,  the  company  were  enabled  to  aug¬ 
ment  their  capital  with  986,800k  the  intered  of  which,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  other  annuities,  was  reduced  to  three 
and  a  half  per  cent,  till  the  25th  of  December,  1757,  and 
from  that  time  to  carry  only  three  per  cent.  And,  in  or¬ 
der  to  enable  them  to  circulate  thefe  exchequer-bills,  they 
edablilhed  what  is  now  called  bank  circulation  ;  the  nature 
of  which  is  as  follows  :  The  company  of  the  bank  are  ob¬ 
liged  to  keep  cadi  fufticient  to  anfwer  not  only  the  common 
but  alfo  any  extraordinary  demand  that  may  be  made  up¬ 
on  them  ;  and  whatever  money  they  have  by  them,  over 
and  above  the  fum  fuppoled  necedary  for  thefe  purpofes, 
they  employ  in  what  may  be  called  the  trade  of  the  company, 
that  is  to  fay,  in  difcounting  bills  of  exchange,  in  buying 
of  gold  and  lilver,  and  in  government  fecurities,  & c.  But 
when  the  bank  entered  into  the  above-mentioned  contrail, 
as  they  did  not  keep  unemployed  a  larger  fum  of  money 
than  what  they  deemed  necelfary  to  anfwer  their  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  demands,  they  could  not  conveniently 
take  out  of  their  current  ca(h  fo  large  a  fum  as  a  million, 
with  which  they  were  obliged  to  furnifh  the  government, 
without  either  leflening  that  fum  they  employed  in  dif¬ 
counting,  buying  gold  and  filver,  &c.  (which  would  have 
been  very  difad vantageous  to  them,)  or  inventing  fome 
method  that  diould  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  keeping  the 
million  in  cadi.  The  method  which  they  cliofe,  and  which 
fully  anfwers  their  end,  was  as  follows  :  They  opened  a 
fublcription,  which  they  renew  annually,  for  a  million  of  mo¬ 
ney  ;  wherein  the  fubfcribers  advance  ten  per  cent,  and 
enter  into  a  contrail  to  pay  the  remainder,  or  any  part 
thereof,  whenever  the  bank  dtall  call  upon  them,  under 
the  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  ten  per  cent,  fo  advanced  ;  in 
condderation  of  which,  the  bank  pays  the  fubfcribers  four 
per  cent,  intered  for  the  money  paid  in,  and  one  fourth 
percent,  for  the  whole  fum  they  agree  to  furnidi  and  in 
cafe  a  call  dtall  be  made  for  the  whole,  or  any  part  there¬ 
of,  the  bank  farther  agrees  to  pay  them  at  the  rate  of 
five  per  cent,  per  annum  for.,fuch  fum  till  they  repay  it, 
which  they  are  under  an  obligation  to  do  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  By  this  means  the  bank  obtains  all  the  purpofes  of 
keeping  a  million  of  money  by  them  ;  and  though  the  fub- 
feribers,  if  no  run  is  made  upon  them,  receive  fix  and  a 
half  per  cent,  for  the  money  they  advance,  yet  the  com¬ 
pany  gains  the  fum  of  23,500k  per  annum  by  the  contrail ; 
as  will  appear  by  the  following  account  : 

The  bank  receives  from  the  government  for  the 

advance  of  a  million  -  -  £. 30,000 

The  bank  pays  to  the  fubfcribers  who  advance 
100,000k  and  engage  to  pay  (when  called  for) 

900,000b  more  -  -  -  6,500 

The  clear  gain  to  the  bank  therefore  is  -  23,500 

This  is  the  date  of  the  cafe,  provided  the  company 
diould  make  no  call  on  the  fubfcribers,  which  they  will  be 
very  unwilling  to  do,  becaufe  it  would  not  only  leden  their 
profit,  but  a  tie  cl  the  public  credit  in  general.  Bank  Jlock 
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may  not  improperly  be  called  a  trading  Jlock,  fince  with 
this  they  deal  very  largely  in  foreign  gold  and  (ilver,  in 
difcoimting  bills  of  exchange,  See.'  Betides  which,  they 
are  allowed  by  the  government  very  confiderable  funis  an¬ 
nually  for  the  management  of  the  annuities  paid  at  their 
office'.  All  which  advantages  render  a  thare  in  their  flock 
very  valuable  ;  though  it  is  not  equal  in  value  to  the  Eafl- 
India  tlock.  The  company  make  dividends  of  the  profits 
half-yearly,  of  which  notice  is  publicly  given:  when  thofe 
who  have  occafion  for  their  money,  may  readily  receive 
it  ;  but  private  perfons,  if  they  judge  convenient,  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue  their  funds,  and  to  have  their  filtered 
added  to  the  principal.  This  company  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  twenty-four  di¬ 
rectors,  who  are  annually  elected  by  the  general  court,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  in  the  Eaft-India  company.  Thirteen, 
or  more,  compote  a  court  of  directors  for  managing  the 
affairs  of  the  company. 

The  bank  of  England  arts  not  only  as  the  great  engine 
of  (late  and  of  commerce,  but  t  ran  farts  bufinefs  with  in¬ 
dividuals  the  fame  as  an  ordinary  bank.  It  polfelfes  the 
reputation  of  having,  upon  feveral  arduous  occafions,  flip- 
ported  the  credit  of  the  principal  houfes,  not  only  in 
England,  but  of  Hamburgh  and  Holland.  Upon  one  oc¬ 
cafion  it  is  laid  to  have  advanced  for  this  purpofe,  in  one 
week,  no  lefs  a  fum  than  i,6oo,oool.  nearly  all  in  bullion. 

Private  Banks  are  of  an  earlier  origin  than  the  public. 
The  royal  mint  in  the  tower  of  London  had  for  fome  years 
prior  to  1640  been  made  life  of  as  a  kind  of  bank,  or  de- 

{iofit,  for  merchants  to  lodge  their  caffi  in.  But  Charles  I. 
laving  in  that  year  made  free  with  their  money,  the  mint 
loll  its  credit.  We  may  date  the  commencement  of  pri¬ 
vate  banking  from  the  year  1645,  which  feems  to  have 
originated  with  the  goldfmith’s  company.  The  proper 
bulinefs  of  the  London  goldfmiths  had  always  been  to  buy 
and  fell  plate,  bullion,  and  foreign  coins  of  gold  and  fil- 
ver  ;  to  melt  and  cull  them  ;  to  coin  fome  at  the  mint ; 
and  with  the  reft  to  fupply  the  refiners,  plate-makers,  and 
merchants,  as  they  found  convenient  to  the  advantages  of 
trade.  But,  in  confequence  of  the  civil  broils  which  broke 
out  about  this  period  of  king  Charles’s  reign,  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  principal  traders  began  to  lodge  their  money  in 
the  goldfmiths’  hands  for  its  greater  fafety.  This  became 
fo  much  the  fafhion,  that  in  a  very  ffiort  time  the  banking 
fcheme  conftituted  a  very  confiderable  branch  of  bulinefs. 
The  goldfmiths  began  to  difeount  merchants  bonds  and 
bills,  both  in  town  and  from  the  country  ;  and  alfo,  began 
to  receive  the  rents  of  gentlemen’s  eltates  remitted  to  town, 
and  to  allow  them,  and  others,  who  put  caffi  into  their 
hands,  fome  intereft  for  it,  if  it  remained  only  for  a  fingle 
month.  This  was  a  great  allurement  to  people  to  put  out 
their  money,  and  an  invention  that  brought  an  immenfe 
quantity  of  ca(h  into  their  hands;  fo  that  they  were  enabled 
to  fupply  government  as  the  bankof  England  now  does, with 
temporary  fums,  for  which  thefe  bankers  took  ten  per  cent, 
and  on  bills,  tallies,  orders,  and  debts  due  to  the  king, 
they  fometimes  got  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  to  the 
great  diffionour  of  government.  This  great  gain  induced 
the  goldfmiths  more  and  more  to  become  lenders  to  govern¬ 
ment  ;  to  anticipate  all  the  revenue  ;  to  take  every  grant 
of  parliament  into  pawn,  as  foon  as  it  was  given  ;  fo  that 
in  fart  all  the  revenue  paffed  through  their  hands.  Thus 
they  went  on  till  the  year  1672,  when  they  had  jointly  and 
feveral.ly  amaffed  of  the  public’s  money  1,328,526!.  which 
was  depolited,  for  fafety,  in  the  king’s  treafury,  and  from 
whence  they  were  wont  to  receive  weekly  whatever  fum 
or  funis  were  wanted  for  their  cuftomers. 

At  this  time,  Charles  II.  happening  to  be  much  ftraight- 
ened  for  cadi,  he  {hut  up  the  exchequer,  and  feized  upon 
all  the  money,  to  carry  on  his  war  with  Holland.  This 
violent  meafure  (a  fpecies  of  open  robbery  never  before 
nor  fince  experienced)  bankrupted  the  goldfmiths,  and  is 
faid  to  have  brought  near  ten  thoufand  families  to  po¬ 
verty.  A  general  murmur  ran  through  the  nation  ;  and 
the  public  became  fo  clamorous,  that  the  king,  for  Iris 
Von.  II.  No.  96* 
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perfonal  fafety,  was  obliged  to  bind  himfelf  to  pay  the 
principal  out  of  his  revenue,  and,  till  that  could  be  effieft- 
ed,  to  allow  an  intereft  of  fix  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  but 
the  principal  was  never  paid.  However,  the  parliament, 
12  William  III.  c.  12,  provided  for  a  large  arrear  of  in¬ 
tereft  then  due,  and  fettled  the  intereft  at  three  per  cent, 
for  the  future.  The  debt  was  hereby  made  redeemable, 
on  paying  one  moiety  of  the  principal  fum,  viz,  664,263!. 
farther  confirmed  by  an  aft  of  queen  Anne,  which  moiety 
now  became  the  proper  debt  of  the  public,  and  was  finally 
fubferibed  into  the  South-fea  capital  ftock,  in  the  year 
1720.  Upon  this  fubjeft,  Sir  William  Temple,  in  his 
Mifcellanies,  makes  the  following  remark  :  “  The  credit 
of  our  Exchequer  is  irrecoverably  loft,  by  the  laft  breach 
with  the  bankers  ;  for  credit  is  gained  by  cuftom,  and  fei- 
dom  recovers  a  (tain.”  Several  bitter  inveftives  again!! 
the  trade  of  banking  were  now  publiftied  ;  and  many 
years  after,  when  the  prefent  cuftom  of  receiving  and  .pay¬ 
ing  money  from  morning  till  night  in  an  open  (hop  came 
fil'd  to  be  introduced,  it  was  thought  to  be  a  (trange  fort 
of  thing  ;  and  Sir  Joffiua  Child,  and  feveral  other  au¬ 
thors  of  credit,  wrote  vehemently  againft  it.  The  bank¬ 
ers  were  accufed  of  being  a  pack  of  ufurers  ;  of  keeping- 
the  intereft  of  money  at  lead  two  per  cent,  higher  than 
otherwife  it  would  be,  which  was  productive  of  many 
evils  ;  and  alfo,  that  they  made  money  fcarce  amongft  in¬ 
dividuals,  by  furreptitioufly  coilefting  all  they  coujd  into 
their  own  pofteffion,  whereby  the  country  was  drained  in 
every  part,  and  the  fubjeft  injured.  But,  upon  the  whole,' 
whatever  might  have  been  the  praftice  of  bankers  then, 
the  cafe  is  now  quite  otherwife.  The  difpatch  given  by 
our  modern  bankers  to  merchants  and  dealers  in  general, 
is  found  fo  convenient  to  trade,  that  people  are  greatly  ac¬ 
commodated  by  lodging  cadi  with  them,  to  be  drawn  our 
from  time  to  time  as  they  want  it,  without  receiving  or 
expefting  any  intereft  whatever  ;  and  the  facility  with 
which  bills,  notes,  drafts,  bonds,  and  real  perfonal  fecu- 
i  i ties,  are  and  may  be  converted  into  immediate  money- 
through  the  medium  of  private  banks,  both  in  London 
and  in  the  country,  nuift  be  acknowledged  a  very  great 
public  conveniency,  and  one  of  the  moft  important  aids 
to  trade  and  commerce  that  cuftom  or  invention  ever  in¬ 
troduced.  The  great  national  utility  of  the  bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  its  particular  interefts,  tranfartions  with  the  govern¬ 
ment,  quantum  of  its  circulating  notes,  and  caufes  of  the- 
late  temporary  inability  to  retrieve  them,  are  fubjefts  that 
have  been  lately  very  ably  difeuffed by  Sir  Francis  Baring; 
and,  as  they  are  no  lefs  interefting  than  important  to  the 
commercial  world,  we  (hall  here  fubjoin  the  moft  material 
part  of  the  worthy  baronet’s  obfervations  ;  and  alfo  his 
remarks  upon  the  economy  and  management  of  private 
banks  both  in  town  and  country. 

Tile  operations  of  the  bank  of  England  may  be  confi- 
dered  under  three  diftinft  heads.  The  firft  relates  to  the 
general  circulation,  or  circulating  medium ,  of  the  country. 
The  fecond,  its  tranfartions  with  the  government,  by  loans, 
payment  of  dividends,  &c.  The  third,  its  commercial 
difeounts.  Circulation,  as  the  word  implies,  muft  have  a 
pivot  or  centre  on  which  the  whole  can  turn ;  and  that 
centre,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  ifland  of  Great  Britain,  is 
the  bank  of  England  ;  whofe  paper  or  notes  reprefent  that 
medium,  for  every  ufeful  and  convenient  purpofe.  In¬ 
deed  any  thing  may  become  a  circulating  medium  ;  but 
paper  is  as  good  a  reprefentative  fign  as  gold,  and  in  many 
inftances  it  is  better,  becaufe  it  is  more  eafy  to  manage 
and  to  transfer  ;  but  then  it  muft  be  underftood,  that,  with 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  bafts  on  which  fuch  paper  is 
founded,  it  enjoys  the  moft  perfect  confidence:  in  which 
cafe,  the  only  difference  confifts  in  fuch  paper  being  the 
circulating  medium  for  the  country  where  it  fifties;  while 
gold  or  filver  are  the  circulating  mediums  in  every  part  of 
the  world, — for  both  are  no  more  than  reprefentative  (igns. 
If  there  were  more  gold  than  was  wanted,  confidence  in 
it,  as  a  reprefentative  fign,  would  llacken,  and  it  would, 
no  longer  become  a  circulating  medium.  If  bank  notes 
8  I  were 
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w  ere  augmented  To  as  to  be  fold  at  a  difcount,  confidence 
would  vaniffi,  and  thofe  notes  be  no  longer  a  circulating 
medium. 

it  is  impoffible  to  underfiand  the  principles  upon  which 
the  bank  of  England  is  edabliffied,  the  nature  of  its  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  intereff,  and  more  particularly  to  appreci¬ 
ate  the  real  (ituation  of  the  country  in  refpeft  to  the  paper 
circulation,  without  entering  into  fome  explanations  with 
regard  to  part  occurrences,  and  the  relative  (fate  of  the 
country  banks;  in  which  it  is  material  to.obferve,  that  the 
bank  of  never  did  entirely  abforb  the  whole  of  the  national 
and  commercial  circulations.  1  he  amount  of  the  bills  dil- 
counted  by  the  bank  for  commercial  pttrpofes  nominally  is 
not  known;  but,  when  the  date  of  their  affairs  was  recent¬ 
ly  laid  before  parliament,  the  amount  could  not  have  been 
large  ;  at  lead  it  mud  have  borne  a  fmall  proportion  to  the 
commerce  and  (olid  circulation  of  the  country  ;  but,  it 
the  amount  of  paper  difcounted  for  fictitious  and  dock¬ 
jobbing  purpofes  be  deducted,  the  remainder  will  bear  a 
very  fmall  proportion  indeed  to  the  whole  ;  and  therefore 
the  commerce  of  the  country  would  not  receive  a  fatal 
blow  if  the  bank  (hould  decline  difcounts  altogether  :  nor 
even  fhould  it  fail.  The  convulfion  would  no  doubt  be 
great,  the  difficulty  and  didrefs  incalculable,  but  the  coun¬ 
try  would  not' be  ruined.  The  exidence  of  the  bank  de¬ 
fends  on  that  of  the  country  ;  but  the  exidence  of  the  coun¬ 
try  by  no  means  depends  on  that  of  the  bank. 

Very  few  foreigners  have  underdood  the  principles  on 
which  the  bank  of  England  is  edabliihed  ;  they  have  al¬ 
ways  confidered  their  notes  as  government  paper,  and  the 
experience  they  have  had  of  the  practice  of  governments 
in  every  country,  induced  them  to  fuppofe,  that,  when  gold 
was  lately  refilled  on  the  prefentation  of  the  notes,  the 
bank  and  the  country  were  equally  on  the  brink  of  ruin. 
They  could  not  didinguidi  between  paper  ifiiied  for  the 
foie-  purpofe  of  circulation,  limited  in  its  amount,  and  un¬ 
der  the  authority  and  refpondbility  of  a  corporate  body, 
abfolutely  independent, — and  that  paper  which  govern¬ 
ment  could  ifftie  ad  libitum ,  bearing  an-intered,  which  ren¬ 
dered  it  an  object  for  jierfons  to  purchafe  as  a  productive 
invedment  of  their  capitals  :  they  were  very  much  afto- 
iiiflied  to  find  the  total  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  to 
be  fo  fmall,  compared  with  the  commerce  and  wealth  of 
the  country  ;  and  equally  fo,  tliat  after  all  bank  notes  con¬ 
tinued  to  circulate  at  par.  Thofe  opinions,  however,  did 
not  prevail  at  home,  for  the  knowledge  of  the  fources  from 
whence  thole  notes  idlied,  namely,  depofits  of  bullion, 
loans  to  government,  and  commercial  difcounts,  together 
with  the  confidence  repofed  in  the  directors,  from  the  open 
manner  in  which  they  met  and  even  courted  public  invef- 
tigation,  at  the  late  alarming  crifis  of  their  Hopping  pay¬ 
ment.  From  long  experience,  the  directors  or  the  bank 
mud  underdand  correCtly  the  amount  to  which  their  notes 
can  circulate  without  depreciation  or  difcount ;  and,  altho’ 
they  aCted  very  wifely  at  the  awful  moment  to  iflue  a  lar¬ 
ger  fum  than  ufual,  yet  the  event  has  proved,  that  they 
havq  conducted  themfelves  with  equal  judgment,  by  not 
extending  their  iffues  beyond  what  the  currency  of  the 
country  requires,  and  can  fupport.  Thus  public  confi¬ 
dence  was  redored  to  a  degree  much  beyond  what  could 
have  been  expected  ;  but  the  flur  mud  indelibly  remain, 
for  it  never  can  be  effaced. 

As  the  circulation  of  the  bank  of  England,  although 
the  mod  important,  is  not  the  entire  circulating. medium 
of  the  country,  it  becomes  neceffary  to  take  tome  notice 
of  the  country  banks,  in  order  to  form  a  correCt  opinion  of 
the  whole.  The  edablifliment  of  mod  country  banks  is 
of  modern  date ;  yet  there  has  been  no  material  (hock, 
with  regard  to  circulation,  from  the  time  of  the  rebellion, 
until  that  which  happened  by  the  failure  of  the  Air  bank, 
in  1772.  This  failure  was  accompanied  with  others  of 
great  extent  at  the  fame  time  in  Holland  ;  but,  as  it  was 
evidently  partial  and  not  general,  the  bank  of  England 
added  very  wifely,  as  well  as  liberally,  by  affording  a  fup¬ 
port  to  thofe  houfes  whofe  ioliditv  was  unquedionable, 
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leaving  others  which  were  rotten  to  fall ;  and,  as  they  were 
fvvept  away,  confidence  was  gradually  redored.  The  next 
check  to  commercial  credit  arofe  from  the  failure  of  a  cir¬ 
culation  edablifiied  between  Lancadtire  and  London,  well 
known  in  the  courts  of  law  by  the  cafe  of  Gibfon  v.  John- 
fon,  which  has  been  fo  often  tried  ;  but,  although  the  a- 
mount  was  large,  it  moved  in  fo  narrow  a  line,  that  it  pro- 
-duced  no  general  effect  on  the  country.  What  happened 
by  the  failure  of  fo  many  private  banks  in  the  beginning 
of  1793  was,  however,  very  different :  far  beyond  any  thing 
which  preceded,  or  has  followed  it,  in  magnitude;  it  per¬ 
vaded,  more  or  lefs,  every  part  or  place  in  both  lflands, 
and  affeCted  every  defcription  of  property. 

During  the  interval  between  the  failure  of  the  Air  bank 
and  the  didrefs  of  1793,  a  very  material  change  had  taken 
place  in  regard  to  the  general  circulation.  Banks  had  been 
edablifiied  in  almod  every  town,  and  even  in  villages, 
throughout  the  country  ;  and,  in  the  larger  towns  rival  ef- 
tablidimenfs  were  formed.  Thefe  produced  a  mod  im¬ 
portant,  and,  Vvhilft  it  was  fee  lire,  a  beneficial,  change  to 
the  country,  by  increafing  its  circulation  :  but  unfortunate¬ 
ly  the  principles  on  which  thofe  banks  were  modly  eda- 
blifhed  were  infecitre,  in  their  being  compelled  todnved 
or  employ  the  depofit  left  in  their  hands,  and  thereby  ren¬ 
dering  themfelves  incapable  of  facing  a  hidden  dorm,  or, 
as  it  is  called,  anfwering  a  run  upon  them,  which,  from 
natural  events,  mud,  in  a  courfe  of  time,  arife.  A  bank¬ 
er  in  London  never  allows  intered  to  his  cudomers,  and 
can  afford  to  referve  a  proportion  of  his  depofits,  to  enable 
him  to  anfwer  hidden  demands,  or  a  run  on  his  lioufe ;  as 
he  thereby  fudains  no  real  l'ofs,  but  only  diminifiies  the 
amount  of  his  profit.  The  country  banker  is  in  a  very 
diderent  fituation,  for  he  allows  intered  on  depofits,  and 
therefore  he  cannot  afford  to  fuffer  even  a  fmall  him  to  re¬ 
main  dormant  and  unproductive ;  for  every  100I.  which 
he  differs  to  remain  in  that  predicament,  is  a  lofs  of  the 
intered  which  he  pays  to  his  cudomer,' and  which  intered 
he  mud  get  reimburfed,  by  inveding  the  money,  before  he 
can  realile  any  profit  for  hinifelf.  Thus  it  will  appear, 
that  wliild  the  circulation  was  greatly  increafed,  and  its 
beneficial  efteids  enjoyed,  by  the  commerce,  manufactures, 
agriculture,  &c.  of  the  country,  it  was  founded  on  the 
mod  infecure  principle,  and  liable  to  almod  indantaneous 
convulfion,  by  unforefeen  and  even  trifling  circumdances, 
This  might  be  promoted,  more  or  lefs,  by  the  practice  of 
particular  edablifliments ;  for  if  country  banks,  whofe 
principals  are  men  of  large  unquedionable  property,  fhould 
fail,  the  contagion  will  immediately  fpread,  and  the  confe- 
quences  are  incalculable.  Thus,  for  indance,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  1793,  and  of  1797,  the  banks  of  New-' 
cable  (Topped  payment,  wliild  thofe  of  Exeter  and  the  wfed 
of  England  dood  tlieir  ground.  The  partners  in  the  banks 
of  Newcadle  were  far  more  opulent,  but  their  private  for¬ 
tunes,  being  inveded,  could  not  be  realifed  in  time  to  an¬ 
fwer  a  run  on  their  banks.  Their  notes  allowed  intered 
to  commence  fome  months  after  date,  and  were  then  pay¬ 
able  on  demand  ;  by  which  means  they  had  not  an  hour 
to  prepare  for  their  difeharge;  Tiie  banks  at  Exeter,  on 
the  contrary,  iffued  notes  payable  twenty  days  after  fight  t 
with  intered  to  commence  from  the  date  of  the  note,  and 
to  ceafe  on  the  day  of  acceptance.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  the  practice  of  the  banks  at  Newcadle  is  more  lucra¬ 
tive,  but  it  mud  for  ever  be  liable  to  a  return  of  what  lias 
happened  ;  wliild  the  tw  enty  days  referved  at  Exeter  fur- 
nidies  ample  time  to  communicate  witli  London,  and  to 
receive  every  degree  of  abidance  which  may  be  required. 

Another  circumdance  contributed  very  materially  to 
produce  the  didrefs  of  1793,  which  was  the  hidden  and 
unexpended  declaration  of  war.  That  event  is  ufually 
preceded  by  fome  indication  which  enables  the  commer¬ 
cial  and  monied  men  to  make  preparation.  On  tliisocca- 
fion,  however,  the  fhort  notice  rendered  the  lead  degree 
of  general  preparation  impoffible.  The  foreign  market 
was  by  this  means  (hut,  or  rendered  more  difficult  of  ac- 
cefs  to  the  merchant  j  of  courfe  he  could  not  purchafe 
3  from 
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from  the  manufacturer ;  and  an  important  variation  in  the 
rate  of  exchange  on  the  continent,  furni fifed  a  pretence  to 
foreigners  to  ’withhold  their  remittances  from  both.  The 
manufacturers  in  their  diftrefs  applied  to  the  bankers  in 
the  country  for  relief;  but  as  the  want  of  money  became 
general,  and  that  want  increafed  gradually  by  a  general 
alarm,  the  country  banks  required  the  re-payment  of  old 
debts,  being  utterly  incapable  of  increaling  them,  and 
which  of  courfe  brought  their  own  fituation  to  the  ted. 
In  this  predicament  the  country  at  large  could  have  no 
other  refource  but  London  ;  and,  afier.havjng  exhaufled 
the  bankers,  that  refource  finally  terminated  in  the  bank 
of  England.  In  the  mean  while,  the  alarm  in  the  coun¬ 
try  continued  to  increafe  ;  confidence  in  their  banks  va- 
■niihed;  every  creditor  was  clamorous  for  payment, -which 
lie  infilled  (liould  be  made  in  gold,  and  which  was  com¬ 
plied  with,  until  the  bankers  in  London  were  exhaufled. 
At  firfi  tiie  bank  accommodated  themfelves  to  circumflan- 
ces,  and  furni  (lied  large  (applies ;  but  unfortunately  the 
directors  cauglrt  tile  panic;  their  nerves  could  not  flip- 
port  the  daily  and  condant  demand  for  guineas;  and  for 
the  purpofe  of  checking  that  demand,  they  curtailed  their 
difeounts  to  a  point  never  before  experienced,  and  which 
placed  every  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  in  a  con- 
iiderable  degree  of  danger.  Under  all  circumftances,  it 
might  perhaps  have  been  right  for  the  bank  to  leflen  the 
amount  of  their  difeounts,  or  to  leffen  the  accommoda¬ 
tions  which  individuals  had  been  accndomed  to  receive  ; 
but  then  it  ought  to  have  been  gradual ;  their  determina¬ 
tion,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  was  carried,  came  like  an 
electrical  fliock.  In  fuch  cafes  the  bank  are  not  an  inter¬ 
mediate  body,  or  power  :  there  is  no  refource  on  their  re- 
fufal,  for  they  arc  the  dernier  refort.  The  laws  againd 
ulury  effectually  dedroy  every  other  means  of  relief  in  this 
country,  whilft  experience  has  proved,  at  Hamburgh,  at 
Amfterdam,  and  other  places,  that  the  mod  effectual  mode 
of  keeping  the  rate  of  filtered  low,  is  to  leave  it  free  from 
every  redriCtion.  As  the  determination  of  the  bank  was 
founded  upon  the  demand  which  came  from  every  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  country  for  guineas,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice 
the  caufe  which  gave  rife  to  the  demand  for  guineas,  and 
which  feems  attributable  to  the  three  following  circum¬ 
ftances:  id,  As  a  medium  of  remittance  to  foreign  parts, 
to  ftipply  the  want  of  bills  of  exchange.  2dly,  For  the 
purpole  of  hoarding  in  the  country,  from  a  want  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  government  and  in  the  circulating  paper. 
3d ly ,  To  enable  country  banks  to  difeharge  their  demands, 
whilft  confidence  in  government,  and  in  the  bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  remained  entire. 

The  firft  is  the  mod;  dangerous  predicament,  as  being 
moft  injurious  to  the  country  ;  every  meafure  ought  to  be 
taken  to  palliate  or  prevent  it,  prohibitions  or  bankruptcy 
excepted  ;  but  it  is  inevitable,  if  we  filial  1  continue  for  a 
long  time  to  have  more  to  pay  to  foreigners  than  we  re¬ 
ceive  from  them  ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  balance  of 
trade  is  againft  us.  It  was  notorious,  at  the  time,  that 
-arge  quantities  of  gold  and  filver  were  received  from 
France  ;  of  courfe  none  could  be  fent  thither,  as  is  obvious 
from  the  then  courfe  of  exchange.  The  following  cal¬ 
culation  will  ferve  for  Amfterdam,  viz. 


100  guineas  coft,  with  freight,  infurance, 
and  charges 

Sold  atyi2  each,  is  f  1200,  agio  ioo§  per 
cent,  is  bancoy'1193,  11,  and  at  the  ave¬ 
rage  exchange  of  38  6  from  January  to 
March,  1793,  is 

Lofs  - 


1.  s.  d. 
106  13  o 


103  6  9 
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The  price  of  guineas  at  Amfterdam  was  invariably/h  2, 
from  January  to  the  12th  of  April,  1793;  but  guineas 
were  hardly  ever  in  fufficient  quantity  in  Holland  to  become 
an  object  of  trade,  until  the  Britifti  troops  landed  there  in 
February,  1793.  The  calculation  for  Hamburgh  appears 
ftill  more  unfavourable : 
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100  guineas  coft,  with  charges,  -  £  106  13  o 

They  contain,  in  ducat  gold,  at  Hamburgh, 

225  ducats,  at  96-^  banco  per  ducat,  is 
marks  banco  1357,  at  the  average  ex¬ 
change  of  35  3  -  -  -  102  to  6 

Lofs  -  -  -  -  -  426 

The  price  of  96A  is  the  par  for  a  ducat,  which  was  about 
the  average  price  for  January,  February,  and  March,  1793. 
In  this  fituation  of  foreign  exchange  it  was  impoflible  that 
the  coin  of  the  country  could  have  been  exported  :  indi¬ 
viduals  will  not  ad  contrary  to  their  own  filtered,  which 
operates  in  fuch  cafes  more  effectually  than  dels  of  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  is  in  reality  the  only  wife  reftriCtion  which  ought 
to  exift,  in  a  country  fo  much  dependant  on  its  trade.  In¬ 
dividuals  muft  pay  freight,  infurance,  brokerage,  and  fome 
fmall  expences,  in  addition  to  the  lofs  on  the  price;  fo 
that  no  impartial  perion  can  entertain  appvelienfions  for  a 
moment,  under  fuch  circuniftances.  The  export  of  fo¬ 
reign  gold  and  filver  ought  always  to  be  free,  and  the  bank 
ought  to  fupply  the  demand,  whenever  it  fnall  arife;  un¬ 
der  a  certainty  that  the  export  will  produce  a  beneficial 
eftect  on  the  courfe  of  exchange,  and  thereby  enfure  its 
return  (provided  the  balance  of  trade  is  in  our  favour), 
with  additional  profit.  The  coin  of  the  country  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  in  a  different  fituation  ;  but  on  this  fubject  we  will 
not  enter,  as  it  will  require  a  volume  to  difeufs.  If  the 
balance  is  againft  us,  whether  arifirig  from  our  trade,  or  as 
the  re fu It  of  fubfidies  paid  to  foreign  powers,  that  balance 
muft  be  paid  in  gold  or  filver  ;  and,  if  there  is  not  fuffici¬ 
ent  foreign  bullion  in  the  country  for  the  purpofe,  guineas 
muft  and  will  be  fent,  or  bank  notes  will  be  reduced  to  an 
enormous  difeount:  it  is  in  vain  to  prohibit  what  cannot 
be  hindered  ;  the  fevered  law  will  only  tend  to  throw  that 
profit  into  the  pocket  of  the  f muggier  which  would  other- 
wife  belong  to  the  fair  trader. 

We  fhould  diftinguilh,  however,  between  that  drain 
which  is  the  refult  of  a  balance  againft  the  country,  and 
forced  operations  for  temporary  purpofes,  which  govern¬ 
ment,  with  the  aid  of  the  bank  of.  England,  can  more  or 
lefs  prevent.  Thus,  for  inftance,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  French  revolution,  the  comptroller-general  endea¬ 
voured  to  draw  filver  from  hence,  and  from  other  places, 
to  ferve  temporary  purpofes  at  Paris,  which  the  mi  hi  lie  r 
flopped.  If  his  object  was  to  benefit  this  country,  or  to 
diftrefs  the  finances  of  France,  he  ought  to  have  encoura¬ 
ged  and  promoted  fuch  operations;  or,  which  would  have 
been  moft  effectual,  he  ought  to  have  remained  a  ll lent 
IpeCtator.  Such  was  the  ftate  of  exchange  at  the  time, 
that  each  tranfaflion  coft  12J  per  cent,  and,  as  thole  ope¬ 
rations  could  have  been  performed  four,  five,  perhaps  fix, 
times  in  the  courfe  of  a  year,  the  benefit  to  this  country, 
and  the  lofs  to  France,  could  only  have  been  limited  by  the 
extent  of  the  powers  of  the  latter;  and  which  muft  in 
time  be  exhaufled,  when  100I.  fent  from  hence  in  filver 
fliall  be  found  to  return  in  two,  or  at  moft  in  three,  months, 
with  an  addition  of  12I.  jos.  for  profit.  Such  tranfadlious 
would  have  produced  a  real  effeCt  without  the  aid  of  aC.ts 
of  parliament,  or  the  hand  of  power;  whilft  the  wild  and 
ignorant  fpeculations  on  the  confequences  of  the  atlignats 
and  mandats  of  France,  have  vanilhed  in  finoke. 

To  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  England  this  country  is 
indebted  in  a  high  degree  for  the  profperity  (he  has  enjoy¬ 
ed  ;  and  to  a  ciatife  in  that  charter,  which  prohibits  any 
other  eftablilhments  of  a  fimilar  defeription,  we  may  look 
as  to  a  fliield  to  protect  ns  againft  projects  fuch  as  thole 
of  the  South  Sea,  the  Miffifiippi,  the  Air  bank,  &c.  &c. 
It  ought  to  prove  a  deciliye  anfwer  to  thofe  who  have  fug- 
gefted  an  increafe  of  paper  by  means  of  a  new  bank,  that 
the  bank  of  England  can,  and  muft, iffue  to  the  full  extent 
which  the  circulation  of  the  country  can  fupport  with 
fafety  ;  for  their  charter  obliges  them,  and  it  is  their  in- 
lerelt  to  do  fo.  If  an  addition  is  made  by  means  of  a  new 
eftablifhment,  the  paper  of  one,  perhaps  of  both,  banks, 
muft  fuller  a  depreciation,  and  cannot  circulate  at  par. 

Paper, 
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Paper,  as  a  circulating  medium,  is  more  than  convenient; 
for  in  the fe  enlightened  times  it  is  neceffary,  and  even  in- 
difpenfable.  1  lie  difficulty  arifes  from  the  confequences 
which  refult  from  the.  two  extremes  :  in  the  cafe  of  too 
great  an  excefs,  depreciation  and  diftrefs  will  inevitably 
follow;  but,  it  too  much  Curtailed,  the  exertion  and  in- 
du (try  of  the  country  is  chilled  or  pallied,  and  its  growing 
profperity  is  thereby  prevented.  The  bank  of  England, 
from  their  central  polition,  are  mod  fortunately  placed  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  on  this  fubjecl,  and  the  amount 
of  their  notes  in  circulation  will  conftitute  a  perfect  baro¬ 
meter,  refulting  from  long  experience  and  practice. 

The-  tranquillity,  confidence,  and  general  profperity, 
which  fucceeded  the  diftrefs  in  1793,  continued  through 
the  years  1794,  1795,  and  part  of  1796;  but  money  again 
became  fcarce  towards  the  end  of  1796,  and  the  bank  of 
England  ftopped  payment  in  the  beginning  of  1797!  This 
very  Hidden  tranfition  from  plenty  to  fcarcity,  from  fcar- 
city  to  diftrefs,  and  from  plenty  to  diftrefs  again,  could 
arife  from  no  common  caufe.  Indeed  all  convulfions  in 
the  circulation  and  commerce  of  every  country  mud  ori¬ 
ginate  in  the  operations  of  the  government,  or  in  the  mif- 
taken  views  and  erroneous  meafures  of  thofe  pofTefling  the 
power  of  influencing  credit  and  circulation;  for  they  are 
not  otherwife  fufceptible  of  convullion  ;  and,  if  left  to 
themfelv.es,  they  will  find  their  own  level,  and  flow  in  one 
uniform  ftream. 

The  fcarcity  of  guineas  which  took  place  towards  the 
end  of  1796,  feems  to  have  been  in  confequence  of  the 
increafed  amount  of  foreign  fubfidies,  and  remittances  to 
the  continent  for  the  public  account :  thefe  had  increafed 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  current  circulating  paper  to 
lupply,  and  therefore  could  not  be  melted  down  in  the 
courfe  of  the  year,  by  means  of  the  balance  of  trade,  but 
mud  be  liquidated  with  gold  and  filver  alone.  At  fird, 
and  indeed  for  many  months,  the  bank  acted  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  fatisfy  the  public,  and  to  keep  the  country  quiet ; 
but  the  demand  for  guineas  mud  have  been  enormous: 
this  will  ealily  be  underftood  by  a  calculation  of  the  pro¬ 
fit  to  be  obtained  on  exporting  them  to  Hamburgh,  in  the 
months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  1796.  The 
price  of  gold  abroad  had  advanced  to  99!  per  ducat,  which 
for  100  guineas  makes  1402- 1 2  marks  banco,  and  at  the 
average  exchange  of  thofe  months  32- 3  is  ■  /T  1 5  9  9 

Deduct  the  colt  as  before  -  -  -  106  13  o 

Profit  -  -  -  8  16  9 


But,  as  this  was  the  higheft  price,  it  may  be  proper  to 
quote  the  average  of  each  month  in  1796  : 


Exchange 
in  London 

Price  of  Gold 
at  Hamburgh 

Produces  an 
Exchange 

Profit 

In  January 

31-8 

97s 

34-2 

74 

February 

32-8 

99l 

34-10 

64 

March 

31-11 

99 

34-84 

8§ 

With  fuch  documents  in  the  poffeflion  of  every  foreign 
merchant,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  there  mult  have  exified 
fome  forced  unufual  operation,  by  which  the  country  was 
drained  of  its  bullion,  and  of  its  coin,  beyond  a  poflibi- 
lity  of  continuing  for  any  length  of  time;  and  this  drain 
was  in  a  great  degree  the  Imperial  loan,  aided  by  fome 
other  collateral  circumftances.  As  tke  public  attention 
was  particularly  drawn  to  the  Imperial  loan  at  the  time, 
and  as  it  formed  the  prominent  feature  in  the  remonftran- 
ees  from  the  bank,  it  has  been  confi.dered  as  the  foie  caufe 
of  the  general  embarrafl'ment.  But  it  was  the  magnitude 
of  the  fum,  not  the  defcription  of  fervice,  which  created 
the  difficulty.  It  mull  be  indifferent  to  the  country,  if 
bullion  is  exported ,  to  what  fervice  it  (hall  be  applied  ;  but 
it  is  of  infinite  importance,  w  hether  the  magnitude  of  the 
flint  fhat!  exceed,  or  fall  fliort,  of  the  balance  of  trade. 
Whether  money  fo  exported  lliall  be  applied  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  Britifh  troops  in  Germany,  for  the  foreign 
expenditure  of  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean  or  L'lbon,  or 
w  hether  it  Hull  be  for  an  Imperial  loan,  or  foreign  fubii- 
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dies,  is  exactly  the  fame  to  the  country;  for,  vvhilft  the 
balance  of  trade  is  favourable,  the  money  muff  return. 

It  mult  not  however  be  underftood,  that  foreign  loans, 
or  foreign  expenditures,  are  fubjedts  of  indifference  to  the 
country  ;  they  are  no  doubt  clear  unequivocal  lofles,  which 
the  calamity  of  war  lias  invariably  produced.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  moft  ardently  to  be  vvilhed,  that  there  Ihoiild  be  no 
occafion  for  the  exportation  of  bullion’;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  there  ftiould  be  perpetual  peace;  but,  during  war, 
one  of  the  moft  effential  fervices  which  commerce  can  ren¬ 
der  for  the  aid  and  affiftan.ee  of  the  public,  -is  to  "furnilh, 
from  that  treafure  which  the  balance  of  trade  has  contri¬ 
buted  to  accumulate  during  peace,  the  gold  and  diver 
which  the  exertions  and  exigencies  of  the  ftate  fhall  re¬ 
quire  for  their  operations  abroad  during  the  w ar.  It  is  by 
Inch  means  alone,  that  the  political  and  commercial  pow¬ 
ers  have  formed  a  combination  of  ftrength,  both  for  offen- 
five  and  defenlive  operations,  which  has  aftonilhed  all  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  although,  from  the  profufe  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  applied,  they  have  not  always  produced  their 
proper  effect.  It  was,  therefore,  not  the  nature  or  defcrip¬ 
tion  of  fervice,  which  rendered  the  Imperial  loan  fo  inju¬ 
rious;  but  fo  many  drains  on  the  bullion  of  the  countrv 
exifted  at  the  time,  t hat  the  addition  of  fuch  an  enormous 
lum  produced  the  moft  pernicious  confequences.  The 
alarm  of  the  bank,  'and  their  remonftrances,  were  well 
founded  ;  and  their  fttuation,  if  fuch  operations  had  con¬ 
tinued,  was  pregnant  with  real  danger.  They  had  ftrug- 
gled,  however,  through  the  year  1796,  and  would  certain¬ 
ly  have  furmounted  every  difficulty,  as  any  further  impe¬ 
rial  loan  had  been  abandoned,  and  the  foreign  exchange 
was  turning  in  favour  of  the  country,  when  an  event  hap¬ 
pened  which  was  decifive  on  the  fate  of  the  bank.  This 
was  the  general  rumour  of  a  French  invafioii,  which  was 
confirmed  in  the  minds  of  many  by  the  landing  of  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  French  troops  in  Wales.  This  occafioned  a  panic, 
which  gave  rife  to  an  immediate  demand  for  money,  to 
which  neither  gold  nor  filver  in  bullion jjould  be  applied, 
as  nothing  would  be  accepted  but  the  circulating  coin  of 
the  country.  Perfons  of  almoft  every  defcription  caught 
t he  alarm  :  tradefmen,  mechanics,  and  particularly  wo¬ 
men  and  farmers,  all  wanted  guineas,  for  the  lole  purpofe 
of  hoarding.  In  1793,  when  confidence  in  the  notes  of 
country  banks,  and  in  every  other  defcription  of  paper,  had 
vanilhed,  thole  of  the  bank  of  England  circulated  with 
the  utmoft  freedom,  and  without  the  flighteft  hefitation  or 
doubt.  But  on  this  occafion  bank  notes  at  firft  were  con- 
fidered  almoft  as  wafte  paper,  fo  that  it  was  impoflible  to 
fatisfy  the  timid  and  ignorant  with  any  other  payment  but 
guineas. 

If  this  event  had  happened  before  the  bank  had  been 
drained  for  foreign  fervices,  it  might  have  produced  an 
eftedt  only,  which  they  could  have  faced  by  means  of  their 
ufual  depofits,  under  a  perfuafion  that  the  caufe  would 
Toon  be  removed,  on  finding  that  the  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  French  was  not  fupported.  But  it  came  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  their  ftock  of  guineas  was  already  too  low,  and 
rendered  the  meafure  to  which  they  adverted  indifpenfa- 
ble.  The  demand  for  guineas  ceafed,  no  doubt;  not  be- 
caufe  the  defire  of  obtaining  them  had  abated,  but  be- 
caufe  the  bankers  and  merchants  united  firmly  to  fupport 
the  bank  in  their  refufal  to  illiie  guineas,  and  to  accept  of 
their  notes  inftead,  as  a  circulating  medium.  The  caufe 
of  the  calamity  originated  in  thofe  drains  which  had  pre- 
vioufiy  exifted,  to  lupply  the  foreign  loans,  and  foreign 
.fervices,  on  behalf  of  government,  and  which  had  never 
been  properly  combined  with  the  capacity  which  the  coun¬ 
try  pofleffed  to  fupply  them  ;  but  what  produced  the  crijis 
was,  the  landing  of  the  French  troops.  The  timidity 
which  appeared  in  many  very  fenfible  men,  on  that  occa¬ 
fion,  was'  furprifing.  Yet  they  nuift  have  known  the  im- 
pofiibility  of  obtaining  a  fum  in  guineas,  in  any  degree 
proportionable  to  their  property  ;  as  every  perfon  had  an 
equal  right  to  be  fupplied,  and  would  hoard  as  well  as 
themfelves.  Whatever  fum  they  could  obtain  (as  pro¬ 
perty^ 
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perty,  from  its  nature,  cannot  be  entirely  converted,  but 
is  more  or  lefs  fixed  or  immovable)  would  ferve  only  for 
a  fhort  time,  when  their  general  property  mud  lerve  at 
lall,  for  a  purpofe  to  which  it  is  equally  applicable  from 
the  firft  ;  namely,  that  of  exchange  or  barter.  If  a  fo¬ 
reign  enemy  could  pofiibly  land  with  an  irrefifliblc  force; 
if  the  bank  of  England  was  annihilated;  if  the  public 
debt  followed,  accompanied  with  general  confufion;  fome 
order  of  things  mtift  either  continue  to  exift,  or  foon  be 
re-eftablifhed :  we  know,  from  authority  more  than  hit¬ 
man,  what  followed  even  a  ftate  of  chaos.-  The  circula¬ 
ting  paper  cannot  be  entirely  deftroyed  ;  it  mufl  in  every 
event  preferve  a  certain  value:  in  the  firft  place,  it  muft 
liquidate,  and  at  par,  a  large  rnafs  of  engagements  by  a 
mutual  exchange,  as  thofe  who  hold  a  large  fum  in  paper 
have  generally  a  large  fum  to  pay:  the  balance  which  re- 
fults,  after  fuch  liquidation,  will  ftand,  however,  in  a  very 
different  predicament,  and  depends  altogether  on  cir- 
cumftances,  but  appears  in  fuch  numerous  intricate  points 
of  view,  as  to  render  a  difcltfiion  impoffible ;  excepting 
only  that  thofe  balances,  even  viewing  them  in  their  worft 
light,  cannot  be  confidered  as  of  no  value.  Property  muft 
always  exift  under  every  government,  and  cannot  be  anni¬ 
hilated  ;  its  nominal  value  will  vary  confiderably  ;  but  its 
comparative  value,  although  it  may  be  affefted  for  a  time 
by  accidental  circumftances,  will  in  the  end  be  more  or 
lefs  the  fame.  The  comparative  advantage,  therefore,  of 
?.ny  one  defeription  over -another,  is  at  leaft  dubious,  and 
opens  a  wide  field  for  opinion.  It  depends,  at  the  fame 
time,  upon  the  magnitude  or  value  of  fuch  property. 

To  illuftrate  this,  we  will  fuppofe  an  inveftment  to  the 
amount  of  io,oool.  each,  in  the  cafe  of  an  invafion,  or 
even  conqueft  of  the  country,  by  a  foreign  enemy ;  the 
one  in  corn,  the  other  in  bank  of  England  notes.  The 
fum  of  io,oool.  veiled  in  corn,  will  form  a  mafs  of  confi- 
derable  bulk,  and  cannot  el'cape  the  knowledge  of  the 
neighbourhood  ;  it  will  -no  doubt  preferve  its  comparative 
value  more  than  any  other  article,  becatife  it  is  indifpen- 
fable;  but  in  this  confifts  its  difadvantage  or  danger  :  for 
what  relates  to  the  neighbourhood,  they  will  pay  for  their 
purchafes  by  an  exchange  of  goods  or  labour,  as  far  as 
their  capacity  will  permit,  by  a  transfer  of  debts  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent ;  and,  as  the  exchange  and  ,the  transfer  cannot 
fuffice  for  the  whole  amount,  they  may  perhaps  offer  in 
payment  for  what  remains  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
time;  for  perfons  in  fuch  fituations  cannot  be  pofTelfed  of 
gold  or  filver.  If  the  proprietor  accepts  fuch  payment, 
all  objeftions  againft  the  circulating  medium  vani  flies; 
but,  as  it  is  probable  the  wealthy  proprietor  or  farmer  will 
refufe,  the  neighbourhood  will  not  lfarve,  with  the  means 
of  fubliftence  in  view  ;  and  then  the  common  proverb  may 
be  literally  verified,  that  ‘hunger  will  break  through  ftone 
walls.’  With  regard  to  invaders,  or  fuppofe  even  that 
they  are  conquerors,  they  would  demand  coni  as  well  as 
money;  and  their  requifitions  would  be  more  irrefiftible 
for  corn,  which  cannot  be  concealed,  than  for  articles 
which  are  lefs  bulky  and  more  eafily  kept  out  of  view: 
thefe  circumftances  are  independent  of  fire,  and  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  quality.  If  it  (hall  be  faid,  that  the  objections  are 
againft  the  mafs,  or  amount,  and  not  to  the  article,  the  ef¬ 
fect  will  ftill  be  the  fame,  whether  corn  is  withheld  by  one 
or  by  twenty  perfons.  Its  being  withheld  produces  the 
confequences ;  in  the  firft  place  againft  the  large  maftes, 
but  finally  againft  all ;  and  the  fame  argument  will  apply 
againft  holding  a  flock  of  any  article  of  fuperior  ufe  or 
necefiity  for  the  public,  in  cafes  of  calamity  and  danger. 

The  circumftances  which  would  attend  the  notes  of  the 
bank  of  England  do  not  require  fo  much  detail.  Under 
every  fituation  of  convullion,  or  invafion,  moft  of  the  gold 
and  filver  would  difappear,  and  fomething  muft  be  fubfli- 
tuted.  In  fuch  a  predicament,  what  fubftitute  can  equal 
the  paper  of  the  bank  of  England  ?  the  extent  being  fo 
moderate,'  compared  to  the  circulation  of  the  country,  and 
iffuing  totally  independent  of  the  government.  It  would 
even  be  for  the  intereft  of  an  invading  enemy  to  l'upport 
Vol.  II.  No.  96. 
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a  banlj  fo  eftablifhed  ;  for  by  deftroying  it  they  would  de¬ 
prive  themfelves  of  the  means  of  drawing  any  advantage 
from  it.  When  the  French  took  poflefiion  of  Amfterdam, 
they  were  wife  enough  not  to  touch  the  bank;  and  bank 
money  at  Amfterdam  is  worth  more  fince  that  invalid* 
than  it  was  before.  It  is  therefore  not  impofiible  but  that, 
even  in  fuch  an  event  as  is  now  ftated  by  way  of  fuppofi- 
tion,  paper  of  this  defeription,  inftead  of  being  the  worft, 
would  prove  the  beft,  fecurity  in  which  property  could  be 
inverted.  At  all  events,  a  wheat-flack  may  be  confirmed 
by  fire,  and  the  whole  of  the  capital  loft  ;  but  fomething 
muft  attach  to  a  bank  note  in  the  worft  of  times,  fo  long  as 
the  independence  of  the  bank  on  government  Aral  I  be  prec 
ferved,  and  that  their  notes  in  circulation  do  not  much 
exceed  the  quantity  ftated  by  the  directors  to  parliament 
on  the  25th  of  February,  1797,  which  then  amounted  to 
eight  millions  and  a  half. 

The  late  alarming  fituation  of  the  bank  is  now  totally 
removed,  in  confequence  of  the  very  high  courfe  of  ex* 
change  with  Hamburgh,  which  has  produced  a  prodigious 
influx  of  gold  and  filver,  wjiilft  the  panic  has  fubfided, 
and  confidence  is  generally  reftored.  In  this  plealing  ftate 
ot  things,  it  only  remains  to  confider  the  effects  of  the  tem¬ 
porary  indemnity  bill,  or  aft  of  parliament,  which  empow¬ 
ers  the  bank  of  England  to  retain  its  gold,  to  iflue  notes 
without  reftriftion,  and  makes,  as  far  as  relates  to  their 
corporate  capacity,  their  own  notes  a  legal  tender. 

On  this  fubjeft  'Sir  Francis  Baring  obferves  as  follows  : 
“  1  am  aware  of  all  the  objeftions  which  can  be  m*ged 
againft  the  making  paper  of  any  defeription  a  legal  tender ; 
and  1  fliould  have  been  forward  in  oppofitionto  every  fuch 
plan  or  propdfal,  if  the  bank  had  not  flopped  payment. 
But,  though  we  have  fuffered  the  difgrace,  no  ferious  con¬ 
fequences  have  arifen;  yet,  if  the  fame  difgrace  fltall  hap¬ 
pen  a  fecond  time,  we  may  not  be  equally  fortunate  with 
regard  to  the  confequences.  I  defire,  however,  to  be  un‘- 
derftood,  that  1  do  not  recommend  government  paper  of 
any  defeription  as  a  circulating  medium  ;  between  that, 
and  the  paper  of  a  corporate,  independent,  refpon’fible, 
company,  there  is  a  wide  difference,  a  long  interval  indeed. 
The  exchequer  bills  of  government  never  can  circulate, 
and  never  will  be  taken,  as  a  medium,  becaufe  the  public 
never  can  rely  on  the  amount  being  confined  within  proper 
bounds.  So  long  as  they  are  paid,  or  can  be  abforbed  i« 
the  revenue,  foon  after  they  become  due,  they  are  of  ufe 
to  the  executive  government,  and  a  benefit  to  the  public. 
But,  when  the  amount  exceeds  the  means  of  liquidation, 
they  become  a  dead  weight,  and  clog  every  channel  of  the 
general  circulation  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  compel  the  mir- 
nifter  to  reduce  them  once  more  within  proper  bounds.  If 
this  were  not  the  cafe,  exchequer  bills  and  aftignats  would 
be  fynonimous  terms,  and  ultimately  experience  the  fame 
fate.  The  aftignats  ilfued  originally  under  a  plan  and  pro- 
mife  for  their  gradual  extinftion;  but,  when  it  was  found 
that  they  continued  to  iflue  to  an  amount  far  beyond  what 
was  extinguiftied,  the  difeount  bore  a  proportion  to  that 
amount,  and  finally  fwallowed  up  the  principal.  We  were 
at  one  time  induced  to  fuppofe,  that  the  deftruftion  of  af- 
lignats  in  France  was  neceflary  for  the  falvation  of  Europe. 
But,  if  the  intention  of  this  country  was  to  diftrefs  France 
by  every  poflible  means,  we  ought  to  have  ufed  every  en¬ 
deavour  to  encourage  and  fupport  the  aftignats  in  France; 
becaufe  they  would  have  entailed  an  enormous  debt  on 
that  country,  for  which  taxes  muft  have  been  impofed, 
foon  or  late,  to  defray  the  intereft.  V/hat  a  fituation  the 
two  countries  would  have  been  in,  -if  peace  could  have 
been  made,  leaving  the  aftignats  in  exiftence,  with  a  dif¬ 
eount  of  feventy  or  eighty  per  cent!  thereby  intailing  up¬ 
on  the  country  the  necefiity  of  iinpofing  taxes  fufficient  to 
pay  the  intereft,  and  of  courfe  augmenting  the  price  of 
labour  in  a  proportionable  degree.  At  prefent  the  debt  of 
France  is  trifling,  and  the  taxes,  when  peace  comes,  will 
fcarcely  aft'eft  the  price  of  labour;  wliilft  our  own  taxes, 
for  the  purpofe  of  defraying  the  intereft  alone,  will  amount 
to  full  thirty  {hillings  for  every  head ;  and  which  for  every 
»  K  labourer. 
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labourer,  who  generally  pays  for  many  others  befides  him- 
felf,  cannot  be  lefs  than  three  or  four  times  that  fum. 

“  Among!!  many  other  expedients  to  promote  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  aflignats  in  France,  when  they  bore  a  large  dif- 
jcount,  one  was,  to  fix  the  price  of  provifions,  and  every 
article  at  which  the  feller  fhould  be  compelled  to  receive 
thole  aflignats  in  payment,  and  which  was  called  the  law 
of  the  maximum.  So  long  as  the  real  difcount  on  the  af- 
fignats  bore  a  tolerable  proportion  to  the  maximum  price 
fixed  on  the  provifions,  all  went  on  fmooth  and  well ;  but, 
\Gien  the  dilcount  advanced,  the  provifions  difappeared, 
which  was  the  chief  caule  of  the  diftrefs  and  famine  which 
prevailed  in  that  country.  The  fame  fate  will  infallibly 
attend  all  government  paper,  or  paper  of  any  defcription, 
whether  exchequer  bills  or  bank  notes,  which  may  be  if- 
fued  beyond  a  capacity  in  the  circulation  of  the  country, 
to  receive  at  par.  Not  even  the  terror  of  Robefpierre 
could  induce  the  farmers  or  graziers  to  fell  corn  and  meat 
at  the  nominal  price  of  the  aflignats  :  in  a  very  fliort  time, 
notwithftanding  the  dread  of  the  guillotine,  two  prices 
were  eftablifhed  by  univerfal  pra«5!ice,  the  one  for  money, 
the  other  for  aflignats  ;  the  interval,  however,  had  been 
dreadful,  having  produced  real  diftrefs  and  famine.  Let 
not  the  policy  of  this  country  fall  into  fimilar  miftakes.  If 
the  government  fliall  repofe  fo  much  confidence  in  the  bank 
as  to  continue  the  prefent  indemnity  bill  during  the  war, 
it  feems  reafonable  that  the  bank  fliould  be  retrained  and 
limited  in  the  amount  for  which  their  notes  (hall  be  iftued, 
as  a  fecurity  to  the  public  with  regard  to  the  ability  of  the 
company  afterwards  to  pay  them;  and  alfo  to  prevent 
their  becoming,  either  diredtly  or  indiredlly,  the  means  of 
introducing  government  paper  as  the  circulating  medium 
of  the  country.  But,  if  they  are  not  thus  reftribted,  and 
have  befides  the  privilege  of  making  their  notes  a  legal 
tender  for  themfelves,  it  feems  to  follow  in  point  of  jnf- 
tice,  that,  during  the  continuance  of  this  indulgence,  the 
fame  privilege  (hould  be  allowed  to  the  community  at 
large,  by  making  bank  notes  a  general  legal  tender.  The 
gentlemen  in  the  profeflion  of  the  law  are  very  naturally 
again!!  making  them  a  legal  tender;  which  is  not  fupri- 
iing,  fince  it  is  a  principle  abhorrent  to  the  conflitution  of 
the  country,  and  which  nothing  but  abfolute  neceflity  can 
juftify.  The  queftion,  however,  is  not,  Whether  we  fliall 
do  that  which  in  itfelf  is  molt  defirable  and  right?  for 
fomething  ftronger  than  opinion  has  already  decided  the 
point:  but,  Whether  the  public  are  difpofed,  from  mo¬ 
tives  of  prudence  and  forefight,  to  take  the  only  effectual 
meafures  to  prevent  a  return  of  thofe  convulfions  to  circu¬ 
lation  and  commercial  credit,  which  may  poflibly  arife  from 
the  circumftances  already  deferibed  ?  And  in  this  cafe  it 
fhould  be  confidered  whether  the  making  bank  notes  a  ge¬ 
neral  legal  tender,  for  a  time,  and  limiting  the  amount,  is 
not  a  better  fecurity  for  the  public  again!!  abufeand  dan¬ 
ger,  than  to  fuffer  the  bank  to  remain  with  an  exclufive 
proted!ion,  and  a  power  to  iflue  notes  without  limitation.” 

Upon  the  whole,  it  feems  peculiarly  unjuft,  that,  by  the 
indemnity  a£!,  the  governor  and  company  of  the  bank  of 
England  fliould  have  the  privilege  of  rhaking  their  own 
notes  a  legal  tender,  and  of  paying  them  inftead  of  gold 
to  their  creditors,  and  to  every  individual  who  receives 
payment  at  the  bank.  For,  although  a  perfon  is  obliged  to 
receive  the fe  notes  inftead  of  money  at  the  bank,  yet,  as 
they  are  not  made  a  general  legal  tender,  no  one  is  obliged 
to  receive  them  from  him  ;  fo  that  with  thoufands  in  his 
pocket  his  goods  may  be  taken  in  execution,  and  himfelf 
committed  to  gaol,  if  his  creditor  does  not  cliufe  to  take 
bank  notes  in  payment  for  the  debt.  But  it  is  devoutly 
io  be  hoped  that  the  indemnity  bill  will  very  ftiortly  be  re¬ 
pealed,  that  the  bank  of  England  will  again  refume  its 
payments  in  (lerling  gold,  and  that  the  neceflity  of  making 
paper  a  legal  tender  in  any  cafe  will  be  thus  fuperfeded, 
and  finally  done  away.  By  thus  removing  the  gloomy 
profpeift  which  now  depreffes  every  friend  to  his  country, 
we  may  look  forward  to  more  aufpicious  times,  vdienour 
commerce,  no  longer  employed  as  the  inftrument  of  war, 
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fliall  ferve  to  extend  our  friendly  and  beneficial  intercourfe 
with  mankind  ;  and  when  our  credit,  eftablifhed  on  its  firm- 
el!  foundation,  peace,  economy,  and  liberty,  (hall  fecure  to 
Great  Britain  that  dignified  refpefct  and  honour  which  fliall 
again  elevate  her  to  the  ftate  of  being  the  mod  envied  na¬ 
tion  in  the  world. 

Banks  of  Scotland. 

In  Scotland  there  are  two  public  banks,  both  at  Edin¬ 
burgh.  The  one,  called  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  was  efia- 
bl i filed  by  an  a£!  of  parliament  in  1695;  the  other,  called 
the  Royal  Rank,  by  royal  charter  in  1727.  Within  the  lad 
thirty  years  there  have  alfo  been  erecfed  private  banking 
companies  in  almod  every  confiderable  town,  and  even  in 
fome  villages.  Hence  the  bulinefs  of  the  country  is  al¬ 
mod  entirely  carried  on  by  paper  currency,  in  the  notes  of 
thofe  different  banking  companies;  with  which  purchafes 
and  payments  of  all  kinds  are  commonly  made.  But  tho* 
the  condud!  of  all  thefe  different  companies  has  not  been 
unexceptionable,  and  has  accordingly  required  an  a6!  of 
parliament  to  regulate  it,  the  country,  notwithftanding,  has 
evidently,  derived  great  benefit  from  their  trade.  It  lias 
been  aflerted,  that  the  trade  of  the  city  of  Glafgow  dou¬ 
bled  in  about  fifteen  years  after  the  firf!  eredtion  of  the 
banks  there  ;  and  that  the  trade  of  Scotland  has  more  than 
quadrupled  fince  the  firft  erection  of  the  two  public  banks 
in  Edinburgh.  Whether  the  trade,  either  of  Scotland  in 
general,  or  of  the  city  of  Glafgow  in  particular,  has  really 
increafed  in  fo  great  a  proportion,  during  fo  fliort  a  period, 
is  a  faff!  we  cannot  poflibly  afeertain;  but,  if  either  of 
them  lias  increafed  in  this  proportion,  it  feems  to  be  an 
eft’ed!  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  foie  operation 
of  this  caufe.  That  the  trade  and  induftry  of  Scotland, 
however,  have  increafed  very  confiderably  during  this  pe¬ 
riod,  and  that  the  banks  have  contributed  a  good  deal  to 
this  increafe,  cannot  be  difputed. 

It  is  chiefly  by  difeounting  bills  of  exchange,  that  is,  by 
advancing  money  upon  them  before  they  are  due,  that  the 
greater  part  of  banks  and  bankers  itfue  their  promifibry 
notes.  They  dedudt  always,  upon  whatever  fum  they  ad¬ 
vance,  the  legal  interef!  till  the  bill  (hall  become  due.  The 
payment  of  the  bill,  when  it  becomes  due,  replaces  to  the 
bank  the  value  of  what  had  been  advanced,  together  with 
a  clear  profit  of  the  interef!.  The  banker,  who  advances 
to  the  merchant  whofe  bill  he  difeounts,  not  gold  and  fil- 
ver,  but  his  own  promiflory  notes,  has  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  difcount  to  a  greater  amount,,  by  the  whole 
value  of  his  promilforv  notes  which  he  finds  by  experience 
are  commonly  in  circulation.  He  is  thereby  enabled  to 
make  his  clear  gain  of  interef!  on  fo  much  greater  a  fum. 
The  commerce  of  Scotland,  which  at  prefent  is  not  very 
great,  was  (fill  more  inconliderable  when  the  two  firf! 
banking  companies  were  eftablifhed  ;  and  thofe  companies 
would  have  had  but  little  trade,  bad  they  confined  their 
bulinefs  to  the  difeounting  of  bills  of  exchange.  They 
invented,  therefore,  another  method  of  ifluing  their  pro- 
miffory  notes,  by  granting  what  they  called  cafk  -  accounts ; 
that  is,  by  giving  credit  to  the  extent  of  a  certain  fum 
(2000I.  or  3000I.  for  example)  to  any  individual  who 
could  procure  two  perfons  of  undoubted  credit  and  good 
landed  eftate  to  become  furetv  for  him,  that  whatever  mo¬ 
ney  fliould  be  advanced  to  him,  within  the  fum  for  which 
the  credit  had  been  given,  fliould  be  repaid  upon  demand, 
together  with  the  legal  interef!.  Credits  ef  this  kind  are 
commonly  granted  by  banks  and  bankers  in  all  commer¬ 
cial  parts  oi  the  world.  But  the  eafy  terms  on  which  the 
Scots  banking  companies  accept  of  re-payment  are  pecu¬ 
liar  to  them,  and  have  perhaps  been  the  principal  caufe, 
both  of  the  great  trade  of  thofe  companies,  and  of  the 
benefit  which  the  country  lias  derived  from  it. 

Whoever  has  a  credit  of  this  kind  witli  one  of  thofe 
companies,  and  borrows  ioool.  upon  it,  for  example,  may 
repay  this  fum  piece-meal,  by  20I.  and  30I.  at  a  time,  the 
company  difeounting  a  proportionable  part  of  the  interef! 
of  the  great  fum  from  the  day  on  which  each  of  thofe 
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fmall  films  is  paid  in,  till  the  whole  be  in  this  manner  re¬ 
paid.  All  merchants,  therefore,  and  almoft  all  men  of 
bul'inefs,  find  it  convenient  to  keep  fuch  cafh- accounts  with 
them  ;  and  are  thereby  interelfed.  to  promote  the  trade  of 
thofe- companies,  by  readily  receiving  their  notes  in  all 
payments,  and  by  encouraging  all  thofe  with  whom  they 
have  any  influence  to  do  the  fame.  The  banks,  when  their 
cullomers  apply  for  money,  generally  advance  it  to  them 
in  their  own  promiffory  notes.  Thefe  the  merchants  pay 
away,  to  the  manufacturers  for  goods,  the  manufacturers 
to  tire  farmers  for  materials  and  provilions,  the  farmers  to 
their  landlords  for  rent,  the  landlords  repay  them  to  the 
merchants  for  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  with  which 
they  fupply  them,  and  the  merchants  again  return  them 
to  the  banks  in  order  to  balance  their  cafh -accounts,  or  to 
replace  what  they  have  borrowed  of  them  ;  and  thus  al- 
moll  the  whole  money- bufinefs  of  the  country  is  tranfadl- 
ed  by  paper  currency. 

By  means  of  thefe  cafh-accounts,  every  merchant  can, 
without  imprudence,  carry  on  a  greater  trade  than  lie  other- 
.  wife  could  do.  If  there  are  two  merchants,  one  in  Lon- 
.  don  and  the  otiier  in  Edinburgh,  who  employ  equal  flocks 
in  the  fame  branch  of  trade,  the  Edinburgh  merchant  can, 
with  lefs  hazard,  carry  on  a  greater  trade,  and  give  em¬ 
ployment  to  a  greater  number  of  people,  than  the  London 
merchant.  The  London  merchant  mu  ft  always  keep  by 
him  a  conliderable  Atm  of  money,  either  in  his  own  cof- 
•  fers  or  in  thofe  of  his  banker  (who  gives  him  no  intereft 
for  it),  in  order  to  anAver  the  demands  continually  coming 
upon  him  for  payment  of  the  goods  which  he  purchales 
upon  credit.  Let  the  ordinary  amount  of  this  Aim  be  fup¬ 
pofed  ;ool.  The  value  of  the  goods  in  his  warehoufe 
muft  always  be  lefs  by  500I.  than  it  would  have  been  had 
he  not  been  obliged  to  keep  fuch  a  fum  unemployed.  Sup- 
p.ofe  that  lie  generally  difpofes  of  his  whole  flock  upon 
hand,  or  of  goods  to  the  value  of  his  whole  flock,  once  in  a 
year.  By  being  obliged  m  keep  fuch  a  fum  unemployed,  he 
muff  fell  in  a  year  500I.  worth  lefs  goods  than  he  might 
otherwife  have  done.  His  annual  profits  muff  be  lefs  by 
all  that  he  could  have  made  by  the  fale  of  500I.  worth 
more  goods;  and  the  number  of  people  employed  in  pre¬ 
paring  his  goods  for  the  market  mtifl  be  lefs  by  all  thofe 
that  500I.  more  flock  could  have  employed.  The  mer¬ 
chant  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  other  hand,  keeps  no  money 
unemployed  for  anfwering  fuch  occafional  demands.  When 
they  adlually  come  upon  him,  he  fatisfies  them  from  his 
cafh  account  with  the  bank,  and  gradually  replaces  the 
fum  borrowed  with  the  money  or  paper  which  comes  in 
from  the  occafional  fales  of  his  goods.  With  the  fame 
flock,  therefore,  he  can,  without  rifqite,  have  at  all  times  in 
his  warehoufe  a  larger  quantity  of  goods  than  the  London 
merchant ;  and  can  thereby  both  make  a  greater  profit 
himfelf,  and  give  conflant  employment  to  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  induflrious  people  who  prepare  thofe  goods  for  the 
market.  Hence  the  great  benefit  which  the  country  has 
derived  from  a  trade  carried  on  by  the  means  deferibed. 

The  other  kind  of  banks  confift  of  fuch  as  are  inftituted 
wholly  on  the  public  account,  and  are  called  banks  of  de- 
pofit ;  the  nature  of  which  not  being  generally  underflood, 
the  following  explanation  may  not  be  unacceptable :  The 
currency  of  a  great  (late,  fuch  as  Britain,  generally  con- 
fids  almoft  entirely  of  its  own  coin.  Should  this  curren¬ 
cy,  therefore,  be  at  any  time  worn,  dipt,  or  otherwife  de¬ 
graded  below  its  ftandard  value,  the  flate  by  a  reforma¬ 
tion  of  its  coin  can  effectually  re-eftablifh  its  currency. 
But  the  currency  of  a  fmall  (late,  fuch  as  Genoa  or  Ham¬ 
burgh,  can  feldotn  confift  altogether  in  its  own  coin,  but 
muft  be  made  up,  in  a  great  meafure,  of  the  coins  of  all 
the  neighbouring  dates  with  which  its  inhabitants  have  a 
continual  intercourfe.  Such  a  flate,  therefore,  by  reform¬ 
ing  its  coin,  will  not  always  be  able  to  reform  its  curren¬ 
cy.  If  foreign  bills  of  exchange  are  paid  in  this  curren¬ 
cy,  the  uncertain  value  of  any  Aim,  of  what  is  in  its  own 
nature  fo  uncertain,  muft  render  the  exchange  always  ve¬ 
ry  much  againft  fuch  a  (late,  its  currency  being,  in  all  fo¬ 
reign  markets,  neceffarily  valued  eveq  below  what  it  is 
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worth.  In  order  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  to  which  this 
difadvantageous  exchange  mud  have  fubjected  their  mer¬ 
chants,  fuch  fmall  dates,  when  they  began  to  attend  to 
the  intereft  of  trade,  have  frequently  enaited,  that  foreign 
bills  of  exchange  of  a  certain  value  fhottld  be  paid,  not 
in  common  currency,  but  by  an  order  upon,  or  by  a  trans¬ 
fer  in  the  books  of,  a  certain  bank,  edablidied  upon  the 
credit  and  under  the  protection  of  the  flate  ;  this  bank  be¬ 
ing  always  obliged  to  pay,  in  good  and  true  money,  exact¬ 
ly  according  to  the  ftandard  of  the  date.  The  banks  of 
Venice,  Genoa,  Amderdam,  Hamburgh,  and  Nuremberg, 
feent  to  have  been  all  originally  edablidied  with  this  view, 
though  fome  of  them  may  have  afterwards  been  made 
fubfervient  to  other  purpofes.  The  money  of  fuch  banks, 
being  better  than  the  common  currency  of  the  country, 
neceffarily  bore  an  agio,  which  was  greater  or  fmaller,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  currency  was  fuppofed  to  be  more  or  lefs 
degraded  below  the  dandard  of  the  date.  The  agio  of  the 
bank  of  Hamburgh,  for  example,  which  is  faid  to  be  com¬ 
monly  about  14  per  cent,  is  the  fuppofed  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  good  dandard  money  of  the  date,  and  the  dipt, 
worn,  and  diminidied,  currency,  poured  into  it  from  all 
the  neighbouring  countries. 

Bank  of  Amsterdam.  Previous  to  the- year  1609, 
the  great  quantity  of  dipt  and  worn  foreign  coin,  which 
the  extend ve  trade  of  Amderdam  brought  from  all  parts 
of  Europe,  reduced  the  value  of  its  currency  about  9  per 
cent,  below  that  of  good  money  frefh  from  the  mint.  Such 
money  no  fooner  appeared,  than  it  was  melted  down  or 
carried  away,  as  it  always  is  in  fuch  circumdances.  The 
merchants,  with  plenty  of  currency,  could  not  always  find 
a  Aifficient  quantity  of  good  money  to  pay  their  bills  of 
exchange;  and  the  value  of  thofe  bills,  in  fpite  of  feve- 
ral  regulations  which  were  made  to  prevent  it,  became  in 
a  great  meafure  uncertain.  In  order  to  remedy  thefe  in¬ 
conveniences,  a  bank  was  edablidied  in  1609  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  city.  The  bank  received  both  foreign 
coin,  and  the  light  and  worn  coin  of  the  country,  at  its 
real  and  intrinfic  value  in  the  good  dandard  money  of  the 
country,  deducting  only  fo  much  as  was  neceffary  for  de¬ 
fraying  the  expence  of  coinage,  and  the  other  neccdary 
expence  of  management.  For  the  value  which  remained 
after  this  fmall  deduction  was  made,  it  gave  a  credit  in  its 
books.  This  credit  was  called  bank-money ;  which,  as  it 
reprefented  money  exadlly  according  to  the  dandard  of 
the  mint,  was  always  of  the  fame  real  value,  and  intrin- 
fically  worth  more  than  current  money.  It  was  at  the  fame 
time  enabled,  that  all  bills  drawn  upon  or  negociated  at 
Amderdam  of  the  value  of  600  guilders  and  upwards 
fhould  be  paid  in  bank-money,  which  at  once  took  away 
all  uncertainty  in  the  value  of  thofe  bills.  Every  mer¬ 
chant,  in  confequence  of  this  regulation,  was  obliged  to 
keep  an  account  with  the  bank  in  order  to  pay  his  foreign 
bills  of  exchange,  which  necelfarily  occafioned  a  certain 
demand  for  bank-money. 

Bank-money,  over  and  above  both  its  intrinfic  fuperio- 
rity  to  currency,  and  the  additional  value  which  tins  de¬ 
mand  neceffarily  gives  it,  has  likewife  fome  other  advan¬ 
tages.  It  is  fecure  from  fire,  robbery,  and  other  accidents ; 
the  ci.ty  of  Amderdam  is  bound  for  it ;  it  can  be  paid  away 
by  a  fimple  transfer,  without  the  trouble  of  counting,  or 
the  ride  of  tranfporting  it  from  one  place  to  another.  In 
confequence  of  thofe  different  advantages,  it  feems  from 
the  beginning  to  have  borne  an  agio  ;  and  it  is  generally 
believed  that  all  the  money  originally  depofited.in  the  bank 
was  allowed  to  remain  there,  nobody  caring  to  demand 
payment  of  a  debt  which  he  could  fell  for  a  premium  in 
the  market.  Befides,  this  money  could  not  be  brought 
from  thofe  coders  without  previoudy  paying  for  the  keep. 

Thofe  depofits  of  coin,  or  which  the  bank  was  bound 
to  redore  in  coin,  condituted  the  original  capital  of  the 
bank,  or  the  whole  value  of  what  is  reprefented  by  bank- 
money.  At  prefent  they  are  fuppofed  to  eonditure  but  a 
very  fmall  part  of  it.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  trade  in 
bullion,  the  bank  has  been  for  many  years  in  the  practice 
of  giving  credit  in  its  books  upon  depofits  of  gold  and 
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filver  bullion.  This  credit  is  generally  about  5  per  cent, 
below  the  mint  price  of  fuch  bullion.  The  bank  grants 
at  the  fame  time  what  is  called  a  recipe  or  receipt,  entitling 
the  perfon  who  makes  the  depolit,  or  the  bearer,  to  take 
out  the  bullion  again  at  any  time  within  fix  months,  upon 
re-transferring  to  the  bank  a  quantity  of  bank-money  equal 
to  that  for  which  credit  had  been  given  in  its  books  when 
the  depofit  was  made,  and  upon  paying  \  percent,  for  the 
keeping  if  the  depofit  was  in  iilver,  and  £  per  cent,  if  it 
was  in  gold  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  declaring,  that  in  de¬ 
fault  of  fuch  payment,  and  upon  the  expiration  of  this 
term,  the  depofit  fhould  belong  to  the  bank  at  the  price  at 
vvfiich  it  had  been  received,  or  for  which  credit  had  been 
given  in  the  transfer  books.  What  is  thus  paid  for  the 
keeping  of  the  depofit  may  be  conlidered  as  a  fort  of  ware- 
houferent;  and  why  this  warehoufe  rent  fhould  be  fo 
much  dearer  for  gold  than  for  filver,  feveral  different  rea- 
fons  have  been  alligned.  The  finenefs  of  gold,  it  has  been 
faid,  is  more  difficult  to  be  afcertained  than  that  of  filver. 
Frauds  are  more  eafily  praftifed,  and  occafion  a  greater 
lofs  in  the  more  precious  metal.  Silver,  befides,  being 
the  flandard  metal,  the  date,  it  has  been  faid,  wiflies  to 
encourage  more  the  making  depolits  of  filver  than  of  gold. 

Depofits  of  bullion  are  mod  commonly  made  when  the 
price  is  fomewhat  lower  than  ordinary;  and  they  are  ta¬ 
ken  out  again  when  it  happens  to  rife.  In  Holland  the 
market  price  of  bullion  is  generally  above  the  mint  price, 
for  the  fame  reafon  it  was  fo  in  England  before  the  late 
reformation  of  the  gold  coin.  The  difference  is  faid  to  be 
commonly  from  about  fix  to  fixteen  divers  upon  the  mark, 
or  eight  ounces  of  filver  of  eleven  parts  fine  and  one  part 
alloy.  The  bank  price,  or  the  credit  which  the  bank  gives 
for  depofits  of  fuch  filver  (when  made  in  foreign  coin  of 
which  the  finenefs  is  well  known  and  afcertained,  fuch  as 
Mexico  dollars),  is  twenty-two  guilders  the  mark ;  the 
mint  price  is  about  twenty-three  guilders;  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  is  from  twenty-three  guilders  fix,  to  twenty-three 
guilders  fixteen,  divers,  or  from  2  to  3  percent,  above  the 
mint  price.  The  proportions  between  the  bank  price,  the 
mint  price,  and  the  market  price,  of  gold  bullion  are 
nearly  the  fame.  A  perfon  can  generally  fell  his  receipt 
for  the  difference  between  the  mint  price  of  bullion  and 
the  market  price.  A  receipt  for  bullion  is  almod  always 
worth,  fomething;  and  it  very  feldom  happens,  therefore, 
that  any  body  differs  his  receipt  to  expire,  or  allows  his 
bullion  to  fall  to  the  bank  at  the  price  at  which  it  had 
been  received,  either  by  not  taking  it  out  before  the  end 
of  the  fix  months,  or  by  neglecting  to  pay  the  |  or  £  per 
cent,  in  order  to  obtain  a  new  receipt  for  another  fix 
months.  This,  however,  though  it  feldom  happens,  is 
faid  to  happen  fometimes,  and  more  frequently  with  re¬ 
gard  to  gold  than  with  regard  to  filver,  on  account  of  the 
higher  warehoufe  rent  which  is  paid  for  the  keeping  of  the 
former.  The  perfon  who  by  making  a  depofit  of  bullion 
obtains  both  a  bank  credit  and  a  receipt,  pays  his  bills  of 
exchange  as  they  become  due  with  his  bank  credit;  and 
either  fells  of  keens  his  receipt,  according  as  he  judges 
that  the  price  of  bullion  is  likely  to  rife  or  fall.  The  re¬ 
ceipt  and  the  bank  credit  feldom  keep  long  together,  and 
there  is  no  occafion  that  they  fhould.  The  perfon  who 
has  a  receipt,  and  who  wants  to  take  out  bullion,  finds  al¬ 
ways  plenty  of  bank  credits,  or  bank  money,  to  buy  at 
the  ordinary  price ;  and  the  perfon  wdio  has  bank  money, 
and  wants  to  take  out  bullion,  finds  receipts  always  in 
equal  abundance. 

The  owners  of  bank  credits  and  the  holders  of  receipts 
conftitute  two  different  forts  of  creditors  againft  the  bank. 
The  holder  of  a  receipt  cannot  draw  out  the  bullion  for 
which  it  is  granted,  without  re-afligning  to  the  bank  a 
fum  of  bank  money  equal  to  the  price  at  which  the  bul¬ 
lion  had  been  received,  if  he  has  no  bank  money  of  his 
own,  he  muff  purchafe  it  of  thole  who  have  it.  The 
owner  of  bank  money  cannot  draw  out  bullion  without 
producing  to  the  bank  receipts  for  the  quantity  which  he 
wants.  If  he  had  none  of  his  own,  he  muff  buy  them. 
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The  holder  of  a  receipt,  when  he  purchafes  bank  money, 
purchafes  the  power  of  taking  out  a  quantity  of  bullion, 
of  which  the  mint  price  is 5  percent,  above  the  bank  price. 
The  agio  of  5  per  cent,  therefore,  which  he  commonly 
pays  for  it,  is  paid,  not  for  an  imaginary,  but  for  a  real, 
value.  The  owner  of  bank  money,  when  he  purchafes  a 
receipt,  purchafes  the  power  of  taking  out  a  quantity  of 
bullion,  of  which  the  market  price  is  commonly  from  2  to- 
3  per  cent,  above  the  mint  price.  The  price  which  he 
pays  for  it,  therefore,  is  paid  likewife  for  a  real  value.  The 
price  of  the  receipt,  and  the  price  of  the  bank  money,  com¬ 
pound  or  make  up  between  them  the  full  value  or  price 
of  the  bullion. 

Upon  depofits  of  the  coin  current  in  the  country,  the 
bank  grants  receipts  likewife  as  well  as  bank  credits;  but 
thofe  receipts  are  frequently  of  no  value,  and  will  bring 
no  price  in  the  market.  Upon  ducatoons,  for  example, 
which  in  the  currency  pafs  for  three  guilders  three  ftivers 
each,  the  bank  gives  a  credit  of  three  guilders  only,  or 
5  per  cent,  below  their  current  value.  It  grants  a  receipt 
likewife  entitling  the  bearer  to  take  out  the  number  of  du¬ 
catoons  depofited  at  any  time  wjthin  fix  months,  upon  pay- 
x  per  cent,  for  the  keeping.  This  receipt  will  frequently 
bring  no  price  in  the  market.  Three  guilders  bank  mo¬ 
ney  generally  fell  in  the  market  for  three  guilders  three 
ffivers,  the  full  value  of  the  ducatoons  if  they  were  taken 
out  of  the  bank  ;  and,  before  they  can  be  taken  out,  |  per 
cent,  muff  be  paid  for  the  keeping,  which  would  be  mere 
lofs  to  the  holder  of  the  receipt.  If  the  agio  of  the  bank, 
however,  fhould  at  any  time  fall  to  3  per  cent,  fuch  re¬ 
ceipts  might  bring  fome  price  in  the  market,  and  might 
fell  for  i|  per  cent.  But  the  agio  of  the  bank  being  now 
generally  about  5  per  cent,  fuch  receipts  are  frequently 
allowed  to  expire,  or,  as  they  exprefs  it,  to  fall  to  the 
bank.  The  5  per  cent,  which  the  bank  gains,  when  de¬ 
pofits  either  of  coin  or  bullion  are  allowed  to  fall  to  it, 
may  be  conlidered  as  the  warehoufe  rent  for  the  perpetual 
keeping  of'  fuch  depofits. 

The  fum  of  bank  money  for  which  the  receipts  are  ex¬ 
pired  muff  be  very  confiderable.  It  muff  comprehend  the 
whole  original  capital  of  the  bank,  which,  it  is  generally 
fuppofed,  has  been  allowed  to  remain  there  from  the  time 
it  was  firft  depofited,  nobody  caring  either  to  renew  his  re¬ 
ceipt  or  to  take  out  his  depofit,  as,  for  the  reafons  already 
affigned,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  be  done  with¬ 
out  lofs.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  this  fum, 
the  proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  whole  mafs  of  bank 
money  is  fuppofed  to  be  very  fmall.  The  bank  of  Am. 
fferdam  has  for  many  years  paft  been  the  great  warehoufe 
of  Europe  for  bullion,  for  which  the  receipts  are  very  fel¬ 
dom  allowed  to  expire,  or,  as  they  exprefs  it,  to  fall  to  the 
bank.  The  far  greater  part  of  the  bank  money,  or  of  the 
credits  upon  the  books  of  the  bank,  is  fuppoled  to  have 
been  created,  for  thefe  many  years  paft,  by  luch  depofits 
as  the  dealers  in  bullion  are  continually  both  making  and 
withdrawing. 

No  demand  can  be  made  upon  the  bank  but  by  means 
of  a  recipe  or  receipt.  The  fmaller  mafs  of  bank  money, 
for  which  the  receipts  are  expired,  is  mixed  and  confound¬ 
ed  with  the  much  greater  mafs  for  which  they  are  ftill  in 
force  ;  fo  that,  though  there  may  be  a  confiderable  fum  of 
bank  money  for  which  there  are  no  receipts,  there  is  no 
fpecific  fum  or  portion  of  it  which  may  not  at  any  time 
be  demanded  by  one.  The  bank  cannot  be  debtor  to  two 
perfons  for  the  fame  thing;  and  the  owner  of  bank  mo¬ 
ney  who  has  no  receipt  cannot  demand  payment  of  the 
bank  till  he  buys  one.  I11  ordinary  and  quiet  times,  he  can 
find  no  difficulty  in  getting  one  to  buy  at  the  market  price, 
which  generally  correfponds  wi>h  the  price  he  can  get  for 
the  coin  or  bullion  it  entitles  him  to  take  out  of  the  bank. 
It  might  be  othervvife  during  a  public  calamity;  an  inva- 
fion,  for  example,  fuch  as  that  of  the  French  in  1672. 
The  owners  of  bank  money  being  then  all  eager  to  draw 
it  out  of  the  bank,  in  order  to  have  it  in  their  owm  keep¬ 
ing,  the  demand  for  receipts  might  raife  their  price  to  an 
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exorbitant  height.  The  holders  of  them  might  form  ex¬ 
travagant  expectations,  and,  inftead  of  2  or  5  per  cent, 
demand  half  the  bank  money  for  which  credit  had  been 
given  upon  the  depolits  that  the  receipts  had  rcfpedtively 
been  granted  for.  The  enemy,  informed  of  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  bank,  might  even  buy  them  up  in  order  to 
prevent  the  carrying  away  of  the  treafure.  In  fuch  emer¬ 
gencies,  the  bank,  it  is  fuppofed,  would  break  through  its 
ordinary  rule  of  making  payment  only  to  the  holders  of 
receipts.  The  holders  of  receipts,  who  had  no  bank  mo¬ 
ney,  muft  have  received  within  2  or  3  percent,  of  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  depont  for  which  their  refpedlive  receipts  had 
been  granted.  The  bank,  therefore,  it  is  /aid,  would  in 
this  cafe  make  no  fcruple  of  paying,  either  with  money  or 
bullion,  the  full  value  of  what  the  owners  of  bank  money 
who  could  get  no  receipts  were  credited  for  in  its  books ; 
paying  at  the  fame  time  2  or  3  percent,  to  fuch  holders  of 
receipts  as  had  no  bank  money,  that  being  the  whole  va¬ 
lue  which  in  this  (late  of  things  could  juftly  be  fuppofed 
due  to  them.  Even  in  ordinary  and  quiet  times  it  is  the 
intereft  of  the  holders  of  receipts  to  deprefs  the  agio,  in 
order  either  to  buy  bank  money  (and  consequently  the  bul¬ 
lion  which  their  receipts  would  then  enable  them  to  take 
out  of  the  bank)  fo  much  cheaper,  or  to  fell  their  receipts 
to  thofe  who  have  bank  money,  and  who  want  to  take  out 
bullion,  fo  much,  dearer  j  the  price  of  a  receipt  being  ge¬ 
nerally  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  market  price  of 
bank  money  and  that  of  the  coin  or  bullion  for  which  the 
receipt  had  been  granted.  It  is  the  intereft  of  the  owners 
of  bank  money,  on  the  cdntrary,  to  raife  the  agio,  in  or¬ 
der  either  to  fell  their  bank  money  fo  much  dearer,  or  to 
buy  a  receipt  fo  much  cheaper.  To  prevent  the  (lock- 
jobbing  tricks  which  thefe  oppofite  interefts  might  fome- 
times  occalion,  the  bank  has  of  late  years  come  to  a  refo- 
lution  to  fell  at  all  times  bank  money  for  currency,  at  5 
per  cent,  agio,  and  to  buy  it  again  at  4  per  cent.  agio.  In 
confequence  of  this  refolution,  the  agio  can  never  either 
rife  above  5  or  fink  below  4  per  cent,  and  the  proportion 
between  the  market  price  of  the  bank  and  that  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  money  is  kept  at  all  times  very  near  to  the  proportion 
between  their  intrinfic  values.  Before  this  refolution  was 
taken,  the  market  price  of  money  ufed  fometimes  to  rife 
fo  high  as  9  per  cent,  agio,  and  fometimes  to  fink  fo  low 
as  par,  according  as  oppofite  interefts  happened  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  market. 

The  bank  of  Amfterdam  profeffes  to  lend  out  no  part 
of  what  is  depofited  with  it,  but,  for  every  guilder  for 
which  it  gives  credit  in  its  books,  to  keep  in  its  repofitorles 
the  value  of  a  guilder  either  in  money  or  bullion.  That 
it  keeps  in  its  re-pofitories  all  the  money  or  bullion  for 
which  there  are  receipts  in  force,  for  which  it  is  at  all  times 
liable  to  be  called  upon,  and  which,  in  reality,  is  continu¬ 
ally  going  from  it  and  returning  to  it  again,  cannot  well 
be  doubted.  But  whether  it  does  fo  likewife  with  regard 
to  that  part  of  its  capital  for  which  the  receipts  are  long 
ago  expired,  for 'Which  in  ordinary  and  quiet  times  it  can¬ 
not  be  called  upon,  and  which  in  reality  is  very  likely  to 
remain  with  it  forever,  or  as  long  as  the  ftates  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  Provinces  fubfift,  may  perhaps  appear  more  uncertain. 
At  Amfterdam,  however,  no  part  of  faith  is  better  efta- 
bli/hed,  than  that  for  every  guilder  circulated  as  bank 
money  there  is  a  correfpondent  guilder  in  gold  or  filver 
to  be  found  in  the  treafury  of  the  bank.  The  city  is  gua¬ 
rantee  that  it  (hall  be  fo.  The  bank  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  four  reigning  burgomafters,  who  are  changed  eve¬ 
ry  year.  Each  new  fet  of  burgomafters  vifits  the  treafure, 
compares  it  with  the  books,  receives  it  upon  oath,  and 
delivers  it  over,  with  the  fame  awful  folemnity,  to  the  fet 
which  fucceeds  them  ;  and  in  that  fober  and  religious  coun¬ 
try  oaths  are  not  yet  difregarded.  A  rotation  of  this  kind 
feems  alone  a  fufficient  fecurity  again/!  any  practices  which 
cannot  be  avowed.  Amidft  all  the  revolutions  which  fac¬ 
tion  has  ever  occafioned  in  the  government  of  Amfterdam, 
the  prevailing  party  has  at  no  time  accufed  their  prede- 
ce/fors  of  infidelity  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  bank.  No 
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accufation  could  have  affe&ed  more  deeply  the  reputation 
and  fortune  of  the  difgraced  party  ;  and,  if  fuch  an  accn- 
fation  could  have  been  Supported,  we  may  be  allured  that 
it  would  have  been  brought.  In  1672,  when  the  French 
king  was  at  Utrecht,  the  bank  of  Amfterdam  paid  Co  rea¬ 
dily  as  left  no  doubt  of  the  fidelity  with  which  it  had  ob- 
ferved  its  engagements.  Some  of  the  pieces  which  were 
then  brought  from  its  repofitories  appeared  to  have  been 
fcorched  with  the  fire  which  happened  in  the  town-houfe 
foon  after  the  bank  was  eftabli/hed.  Thofe  pieces,  there¬ 
fore,  mu  ft  have  lain  there  from  that  period. 

What  may  be  the  amount  of  the  treafure  in  the  bank  of 
Amfterdam,  is  a  queftion  which  has  long  employed  the 
fpeculations  of  the  curious.  Nothing  but  conjecture  can 
be  offered  concerning  it.  It  is  generally  reckoned,  that 
there  are  about  2000  people  who  keep  accounts  with  the 
bank;  and  allowing  them  to  have,  one  with  another,  tlwt 
value  of  1500I.  lying  upon  their  refpedtive  accounts  (a 
very  large  allowance),  the  whole  quantity  of  bank  mo¬ 
ney,  ana  confequently  of  treafure  in  the  bank,  will  amount 
to  3,000,0001.  or,  at  eleven  guilders  the  pound  fterling, 
33,000,000  of  guilders;  a  great  fum,  and  fufficient  to  car¬ 
ry  on  a  very  exten/ive  circulation,  but  vaftly  below  the 
extravagant  ideas  which  fome  people  have  formed  of  this 
treafure. 

The  city  of  Amfterdam  derives  a  confiderable  revenue 
from  its  bank.  Befides  wftiat  may  be  called  the  warehoufe 
rent  above-mentioned,  each  perfon,  upon  firft  opening  an 
account  with  the  bank,  pays  a  fee  of  ten  guilders;  and, 
for  every  new  account,  three  guilders  three  /livers ;  for 
every  transfer,  two  (livers;  and,  if  the  transfer  is  for  lefs 
than  300  guilders,  fix  /livers,  in  order  to  difcourage  the 
multiplicity  of  fmall  tranfa&ions.  The  perfon  who  ne- 
gledls  to  balance  his  accounts  twice  in  the  year  forfeits 
twenty-five  guilders.  The  perfon  who  orders  a  transfer 
for  more  than  is  upon  his  account,  is  obliged  to  pay  3  per 
cent,  for  the  fum  overdrawn,  and  his  order  is  fet  afide  in¬ 
to  the  bargain.  The  bank  is  fuppofed  too  to  make  a  con¬ 
fiderable  profit  by  the  fale  of  the  foreign  coin  or  bullion 
which  fometimes  falls  to  it  by  the  expiring  of  receipts, 
and  which  is  always  kept  till  it  can  be  /old  with  advan¬ 
tage.  It  makes  a  profit  likewife  by  felling  bank  money  at 
5  per  cent,  agio,  and  buying  it  in  at  4.  Thefe  different 
emoluments  amount  to  a  good  deal  more  than  what  is  ne- 
ceflary  for  paying  the  falaries  of  officers,  and  defraying 
the  expence  of  management.  What  is  paid  for  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  bullion  upon  receipts,  is  alone  fuppofed  to  amount 
to  a  nett  annual  revenue  of  between  1 50,000  and  200,000 
guilders.  Public  utility,  however,  and  not  revenue,  was 
the  original  objedt  of  this  inftitution.  Its  objedt  was  to 
relieve  the  merchants  from  the  inconvenience  of  a  difadvan- 
tageons  exchange.  The  revenue  which  has  arifen  from 
it  was  unforefeen,  and  may  be  conlidered  as  an  accidental 
benefit. 

Bank  of  Venice,  commonly  called  banco  del guira,  was 
eftabli/hed  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  is 
properly  a  board  of  public  credit  and  intereft;  or  a  gene¬ 
ral  and  perpetual  purfe  for  all  merchants  and  traders;  ef- 
tabliftied  by  a  /oleum  edidt  of  the  commonwealth,  which 
enacts,  that  all  payments  of  wdiolefale  merchandize,  and 
letters  of  exchange,  /hall  be  in  banco,  or  bank  notes;  and 
that  all  debtors  and  creditors  /hall  be  obliged,  the  one  to 
carry  their  money  to  the  bank,  the  other  to  receive  their 
payments  at  banco;  fo  that  payments  are  performed  by  a 
fimple  transfer  from  the  one  to  the  other :  he  who  was  be¬ 
fore  creditor  on  the  bank  books  becoming  debtor  as  foon 
as  he  has  reiigned  his  right  to  another,  who  is  entered 
down  as  creditor  in  his  place;  fo  that  the  parties  only 
change  names,  without  any  effedlive  payment  being  made. 
Indeed  there  are  fometimes  adlual  payments  made,  efpe- 
cially  in  matters  of  retail,  and  when  foreigners  are  difpo- 
fed  to  have  ready  money  to  carry  off  in  fpecie;  or  when 
particular  traders  choofe  to  have  a  (lock  by  them  to  nego- 
ciatc  in  bills  of  exchange,  &c.  The  neceffity  of  thefe  ef¬ 
fective  payments  has  given  occafiou  to  the  opening  a  fund 
&  L>  of. 
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of  ready  money;  which  js  foynd'fo  far  from  diminifliing 
the  dock,  that  this  liberty  of  withdrawing  money  at  plea- 
fure  rather  augments  it.  By  means  of  this  bank,  the  late 
republic  of  Venice,  without  encroaching  on  the  freedom 
of  commerce,  or  without  paying  any  intereft,  became 
ini  ft  refs  of  5,000,000  ducats,  to  which  the  capital  of  the 
.  bank  is  limited,  to  be  in  readinefs  on  any  preffing  occafion  ; 
the  republic  being  fecurity  for  the  capital  fum. 

Bank  (Million),  derived  its  name  from  king  William’s 
million  lottery  in  the  year  1695.  The  proprietors  agreed 
in  partnerfhip  to  purchafe  tickets  in  this  lottery.  They 
afterwards  purchafed  many  reverfions  of  the  4.  per  cent, 
annuities,  and  admitted  many  proprietors  of  annuities  to 
purchafe  their  joint  ftock,  which  amounted  to  500,000b 
They  are  a  partnerfhip  by  deed  enrolled  in  chancery,  in 
the  year  1721.  They  divided  5  per  cent,  till  Lady-day, 
17-28,  when  they  reduced  their  annual  dividend  to  4  per 
cent,  and  it  was  afterwards  again  raifed  to  5  per  cent. 

To  Bank,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  inclofe  with  banks; 
io  lay  up  money  in  a  bank. 

Bank-bill, [from  bank  and  bill.']  A  note  for  money 
laid  up  in  a  bank,  at  the  tendering  of  which  the  money  is 
paid. 

BANK'ER,/]  One  that  traffics  in  money;  one  that 
keeps  or  manages  a  bank. 

Bankers,  in  the  court  of  Rome,  were  perfons  author- 
ifed,  exclufive  of  all  others,  to  folicit  and  procure  by  their 
correfpondents  at  Rome,  all  bulls,  difpenfations,  and  other 
adfs,  difpatched  at  the  papal  datary  ,or  in  the  legatefliip  of 
Avignon.  They  were  common  in  all  the  cities  of  France 
that  had  a  parliament,  or  a  prefidial ;  and  were  eredled  in¬ 
to  a  regular  and  hereditary  office,  by  an  edidt  in  1673. 
They  owe  their  origin  to  the  Guelphs,  who  took  ftielter 
at  Avignon,  and  in  other  cities  within  the  jurifdidtion  of 
-the  pope,  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  in  Italy.  The  fa¬ 
vour  they  were  in  with  the  pontiffs,  for  having  efpoufed 
the  papal  caufe,  occafioned  their  being  employed  in  pro¬ 
curing  expeditions  of  the  court  of  Rome.  But  the  hea¬ 
vy  extortions  they  pradtifed  towards  their  clients,  foon  ren¬ 
dered  them  odious,  and  occafioned  feveral  denominations 
of  reproach,  as  coarcini,  calurcini,  caurfini,  cor/ini,  &c.  from 
the  city  Cahors,  the  native  place  of  pope  John  XXII.  in 
whofe  pontificate  they  were  in  their  higheft  power. 

Banker,  in  bricklaying,  a  piece  of  timber  whereon 
they  cut  the  bricks.  The  banker  is  fix  feet  long  or  more, 
according  to  the  number  or  men  to  work  at  it,  and  nine 
or  ten  inches  fquare;  it  is  to  be  laid  on  two  piers  of  tim¬ 
ber,  three  feet  high  from  the  floor  they  Hand  on. 

BANK'ING,yi  The  making  of  banks  to  oppofe  the 
force  of  the  fea,  rivers,  or  the  like,  and  fecure  the  land 
from  being  overflowed.  With  refpedt  to  the  water  which 
is  to  be  kept  out,  this  is  called  banking  ;  with  refpedt  to 
the  land,  which  is  hereby  to  be  defended,  mbanking. 

Banking  is  alfo  applied  to  the  keeping  a  bank,  or  the 
employment  of  a  banker.  Banking,  in  this  fenfe,  fignifies 
the  trading  in  money,  or  remitting  it  from  place  to  place, 
by  means  of  bills  of  exchange.  This  anfwers  to  what  the 
Trench  call  faire  la  banque.  In  France  every  body  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  bank,  wdiether  merchant  or  not ;  even  foreigners 
are  indulged  in  this  kind  of  traffic.  In  Italy,  banking 
did  not  derogate  from  nobility,  efpecially  in  the  former 
republic  Hates  ;  whence  it  was,  that  mod  of  the  younger 
fons  of  great  families  engaged  in  it.  In  reality,  it  was  the 
nobility  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  that,  for  a  long  time,  were 
the  chief  bankers  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 

B  ANK'RUPT,  adj.  [banqueroule,  Fr.  bancorotto,  Ital.] 
In  debt  beyond  the  power  of  payment : 

The. king’s  grown  bankrupt ,  like  a  broken  man.  Shakefp. 

Bankrupt ,f.  A  man  in  debt  beyond  the  power  of 
payment. — It  is  with  wicked  men  as  with  a  bankrupt:  when 
his  creditors  are  loud  and  clamorous,  and  fpeak  big,  he 
giveth  them  many  good  words.  Calamy. 

In  vain  at  court  the  bankrupt  pleads  his  caufe  ; 

His  thanklefs  country  leaves  him  to  her  laws.  Pope. 
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A  bankrupt,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  is  a  trader,  who  fe- 
cretes  himfelf,  or  does  certain  other  adds,  tending  to  elude 
or  defraud  his  creditors.  The  word,  in  this  fenfe,  is  de¬ 
rived  from  bancus  or  banque,  the  table  or  counter  of  a  trades¬ 
man  ( Dufrefne ,  i.  969.)  and  ruptus,  broken,  denoting  there¬ 
by  one  whofe  fliop  or  place  of  trade  is  broken  or  gone; 
though  others  choofe  to  adopt  the  French  word,  route,  a 
trace  or  track;  a  bankrupt,  fay  they,  being  one  who  has 
removed  his  banque,  leaving  but  a  trace  behind.  It  is  o.b- 
fervable  that  the  title  of  the  firft  Englifli  ftatute  concern¬ 
ing  this  offence,  flat.  34  Hen.  VIII.  c.  4,  “  againft  fucli 
perfons  as  do  make  bankrupt,”  is  a  literal  tranflation  of 
the  French  idiom,  quijont  banque  route.  2  Comm.  472. 

The  bankrupt-law  is  a  fyftem  of  politive  regulations  by 
various  ftatutes,  the  confirmation  of  which  have  produced 
the  multiplied  cafes  on  the  fubjedt,  from  whence  the  fol¬ 
lowing  principles  and  rules  are  extradted.  Thefe  flatutes 
are:  13  E 1  i z .  c.  7,  (which  alrnoft  totally  altered  the  old 
flat.  34  Hen.  VIII.  c.4,  mentioned  above.)  1  Jac.  I.  c.  15. 
21  Jac.  I.  c.  19.  10  Anne,  c.  15.  7  Geo.  I.  c.  31.  5  Geo. II. 
c.  30,  continued  at  prefent  by  28  Geo.  III.  c.  24.  19 

Geo.  II.  c.  32.  24Geo.  II.  c.  57.  4Geo.  III.  c.  33. 

1  he  ftatute,  13  Eliz.  c.  7,  enacts,  “That  any  merchant 
or  other  perfon,  being  fubjedt  or  denizen,  ufing  or  exer- 
cifing  the  trade  of  merchandise,  by.  way  of  bargaining, 
exchange,  rechange,  bartery,  chevi lance,  or  otherwise,  in 
grofs  or  by  retail,  or  Seeking  his  or  her  trade  or  living  by 
buying  and  felling,”  may  become  bankrupts.  Drawing 
and  re-drawing  bills  of  exchange  may,  in  certain  cafes,  be 
confidered  as'trading.  1  Aik.  128.  See  Cowp.  745.  Every 
perfon  being  a  trader,  and  capable  of  making  binding  con¬ 
tracts,  is  liable  to  become  a  bankrupt ;  as  a  nobleman, 
member  of  parliament,  clergyman,  &c.  And  where  it  is 
laid,  that  farmers,  innkeepers,  &c.  cannot  be  bankrupts, 
it  means,  in  refpedt  to  that  particular  defeription  ;  and  not 
as  affording  protection,  if  in  any  other  fhape  they  come 
within  the  bankrupt-laws.  But  infants  and  married  wo¬ 
men  cannot  be  bankrupts.  As  to  the  latter,  however, 
there  are  exceptions;  for  a  feme  covert  in  London,  being  a 
foie  trader  according  to  the  cuftom,  is  liable  to-a  commiS- 
fion  of  bankruptcy;  and,  as  repeated  determinations  have 
fettled  that  a  feme  covert  living  apart  from  her  hufband, 
as  a  feme  foie,  is  liable  to  execution  for  debts  contracted 
by  her,  there  feems  no  doubt  that  fuch  a  married  woman 
is  equally  liable  to  a  commiflion  of  bankruptcy.  But,  if 
a  feme  foie  trader  commit  an  abt  of  bankruptcy,  and  after¬ 
wards  marry  and  live  with  her  hufband,  fhe  cannot  be  made 
a  bankrupt.  Ex  parte  Mear,  fee  Cooke  B.  L.  c.3.  4  Term 
Rep.  362.  Buyingonly,  or  felling  only,  will  not  qualify  a 
man  to  be  a  bankrupt ;  but  it  muft.be  both  buying  and 
felling,  and  thereby  attempting  to  get  a  livelihood.  2  Com. 
476.  2  Wilf.  1 7 1 . 

There  can  be  no  fuch  tiling  as  an  equitable  bankruptcy; 
it  muft  be  a  legal  one;  and  the  party  mu  ft  be  a  trader  in 
his  own  right ;  for,  if  a  perfon  that  is  a  trader  makes  ano¬ 
ther  his  executor,  who  only  difpofes  of  the  ftock  of  his 
trade,  it  will  not  make  the  executor  a  trader,  and  liable  to 
a  commiflion  of  bankruptcy.  2  P.  IVms.  429.  1  Aik.  102. 
Any  perfon  trading  to  England,  whether  native,  denizen, 
or  alien,  though  never  refident  as  a  trader  in  England,  may 
be  a  bankrupt,  if  he  occalionally  come  to  this  country  and 
commit  an  adt  of  bankruptcy.  Cowp.  2 98,402.  Raym-sq 
Salk.  no.  If  a  merchant  gives  over  his  trade,  and  forne 
years  after  becomes  infolvent  for  money  he  owed  while  a 
merchant,  he  may  be  a  bankrupt ;  hut  if  it  be  for  new 
debts,  or  old  debts  continued  on  new  fecurity,  it  is  other- 
wife.  i  Pent.  5,  29. 

To  enumerate  every  trade  fufficient  to  make  a  man  a 
bankrupt  would  be  tedious.  The  following,  however, 
feern  now  fettled  ;  and  fome  others  are  enumerated  which 
have  afforded  caufe  of  difpute,  chiefly  from  the  particu¬ 
lar  fadts  of  the  cafe.  It  is  to  be  premifed,  that  a  chapman, 
or  one  that  buys  and  fells  any  thing,  though  his  dealing 
does  not  come  under  the  denomination  of  any' particular 
trade,  may  become  a  bankrupt. 

Who 
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Who  may,  or  may  not,  be  BANKRUPTS. 
Alehoufe-keepers,  not.  Cooke  53.  Cro.Car.  395. 

Alum  manufacturers,  nal.  Cooke,  34,  46. 

Artificers,  labourers,  &c.  not.  Cro.Car.  21,  Cro.  Jac.  585. 

3  AW.  330.  zWilf.  171.  2  Comm.  476.  yBurr.  2148. 
Bankers,  w;ay.  Stat.  5  Geo.  II.  c.  30. 

Bakers,  may. 

Brewers,  maj. 

Brokers,  way.  Stat.  5  Geo.  II.  c.  30. 

Brick-makers,  may.  zWilf  112.  Brown  C/i.  Ca .  17  3.  Par¬ 
ker  v.  Wells,  1  Brown  494.  1  Term.  Rep.  34.  Cooke's  B.  L. 
c-3. 

In  this  cafe  and  that  of  alum-manufailurers,  though 
they  feem  to  differ,  the  fame  principle  is  recognifed,  viz. 
“  If  a  man  exercifes  a  manufacture  upon  the  produce  of 
his  own  land,  as  a  necedary  or  ufual  mode  of  reaping  and 
enjoying  that  produce,  and  bringing  it  advantageoudy  to 
marker,  lie  (hall  not  be  confidered  as  a  trader,  though  he 
buys  materials  or  ingredients  ;  as  in  the  cafe  of  cheefe,  cy¬ 
der,  alum  and  coal  mines,  and  the  like.  But  where  the 
produce  of  land  is  merely  the  raw  materials  of  a  manufac¬ 
ture,  and  tiled  as  fuch,  and  not  as  the  mode  of  railing  the 
produce  of  the  land ;  in  lhort,  where  the  produce  ot  the 
land  is  an  infignificant  article,  compared  with  the  expence 
of  the  whole  manufacture,  there  in  truth  he  is,  and  ought 
to  be  confidered  as,  a  trader.  As  this  diflinCtion  turns  on 
the  nature  and  manner  of  exerciling  the  manufacture,  and 
the  motive  with  which  it  is  carried  on,  it  depends  fo  much 
upon  the  light  in  which  a  jury  fees  the  whole  tranfaCtion, 
the  law  and  the  faCt  are  fo  blended  together,  that  it  is 
hardly  poflible  to  diftinguifli  them.” 

Butchers,  may.  yBurr.  2148. 

Carpenters,  not  merely  workmen,  but  buying  timber  and 
materials  to  carry  on  trade,  may.  3  Mod.  155.  Raym.yyi. 
Clergymen  trading,  may.  Cowp.  745. 

Clothiers,  may. 

Coal-dealers,  may ;  but  not  owners  or  leffees  of  coal¬ 
mines.  2  Wilf.  169,  170. 

Companies  or  corporations,  proprietors  of  (hares  in,  gene¬ 
rally,  not ;  except  perhaps  in  the  ftationers’ company.  2 
Ld.Raym.  851.  And,  by  (latute,  “no  member  of  the 
bank  of  England;  of  the  Eaft-lndia  or  Englifh  linen 
company;  no  perfon  circulating  exchequer-bills;  no 
adventurer  in  the  royal  fi(l'.ing-trade,  or  Guinea  compa¬ 
ny;  no  member  of  the  London  aflurance,  Royal  Ex¬ 
change,  or  South-Sea,  companies;  (hall  be  deemed  a 
bankrupt,  on  account  of  their  (lock  in  thofe  companies.” 
a  Geo.  I.  c.  3.  1 3  &  14 Car.  II.  c.  24.  4  Geo.  III.  c.  37. 
6  Geo.  I.  c.  18.  8  Geo.  I.  c.  21. 

Contractors,  public,  and  fuch  other  public  officers,  not. 
3  Keb.  451.  Butlers  and  (lewards  of  inns  of  courts,  far¬ 
mers  of  cuftoms,  receivers-general,  excifemen,  &c.  not, 
all  on  the  fame  principle. 

Drovers  of  cattle,  not.  5  Geo.  II.  c.  30. 

Dyers,  may. 

Failors,  may.  5  Geo.  III.  c.  30.. 

Farmer,  not.  Cooke,  21.  But  as  a  potatoe-merchant  he 
may,  5 73- 

Funds  or  (lock,  dealers  in,  not.  2  P.  Wms.  308. 
Goldfmiths,  may. 

Graziers,  not.  5  Geo.  II.  c.  30. 

Innkeepers,  not.  3  Mod.  329.  Cro.Car.  2 95. 
Iron-manufailurers,  may. 

Labourers,  not. 

Land-jobber,  not.  2  Wilf.  169. 

Members  of  parliament,  may.  4Geo,  III.  c.33. 
Milliners,  may. 

Nailors,  may. 

Pawnbrokers,  may.  \  Aik.  20 6,  218. 

Plumbers,  may. 

Receiver-general  of  taxes,  not.  5  Geo.  II.  c-.  30. 
Saiefmen,  may.  Good.  12. 

Jkriyeners,  may.  21  Jac.  I.  c.  19. 
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Ship-owner,  not ;  freighter,  may. 

1  Sid.  41 1 . 

Shoemaker,  may.  2  Wilf.  17 1. 

Smugglers,  may.  1  Aik.  200. 

Stock-jobbers,  not. 

Tanners,  may. 

Taylors,  working,  not.  Cooke,  45. 

Victuallers,  not.  4  Burr.  2067.  2  Wilf.  382. 

Vintners,  being  wine-merchants,  may.  Cooke,  37. 

The  above  alphabetical  lift  is  probably  not  fo  perfeil  or 
extend ve  as  it  might  have  been  made;  but  the  general 
principles  hereby  laid  down  will  ferve  to  determine  in  moil 
other  cafes. 

ACTS  of  BANKRUPTCY, 

Whereby  any  trader  becomes  liable  to  have  a  docket 
ftrnck  againft  him,  and  a  coramidion  of  bankrupt  taken 
out,  viz.  1.  To  depart  the  realm,  or  from  his  dvvelling- 
houfe,-  with  intent  to  defraud  or  hinder  his  creditors.  2. 
To  begin  to  keep  his  houfe  privately,  to  abfent  himfelf 
from  and  avoid  his  creditors.  3.  To  procure  or  fuller 
himfelf  .willingly  to  be  arrefted,  without  juft  or  lawful 
caufe  ;  to  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  outlawed;  or  to  yield  him¬ 
felf  to  prifon.  13EHZ.  c.  7.  ijac.l.c.  15.  4.  Willingly 

or  fraudulently  to  procure  his  goods,  money,  or  chattels,  to 
be  attached  or  fequeftered.  5.  To  make  any  fraudulent 
grant  or  conveyance  of  his  lands,  tenements,  goods,  or 
chattels,  to  the  intent  or  whereby  his  creditors  (hall  and 
may  be  defeated  or  delayed  from  the  recovery  of  their  juft 
debts.  6.  Being  arrefted  for  debt,  to  lie  in  prifon  two 
months  after  his  arreft,  upon  that  or  any  other  arreft,  or 
detention  for  debt.  2 1  Jac.  I.  c.  19.  7.  To  obtain  privi¬ 

lege,  other  than  that  of  parliament,  againft  arreft,  8.  Be¬ 
ing  arrefted  for  100I.  or  more,  to  efcape  out  of  prifon.  9.. 
To  prefer  to  any  court,  any  petition  or  bill  againft  any.  of 
the  creditors,  thereby  endeavouring  to  enforce  them  to 
accept  lefs  than  their  juft  debts,  or  to  procure  time,  or 
longer  days  of  payment,  than  was  given  at  the  time  of 
their  original  contrails,  so.  For  a  bankrupt  to  pay,  fa- 
tisfy,  or  fecure,  the  petitioning  creditor  his  debt,  is  an  act 
of  bankruptcy  which  (hall  fuperlede  that  commidion,  and 
be  diffident  on  which  to  ground  another:  and  fuch  peti¬ 
tioning  creditor  fhall  lofe  his  debt,  to  be  divided  among 
the  other  creditors.  3  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  11.  Neglecting  to 

make  fatisfaflion  for  any  juft  debt,  to  the  amount  of  100I. 
within  two  months  after  fervice  of  legal  procefs,  for  fuch 
debt,  upon  any  trader,  having  privilege  of  parliament,  is 
an  act  of  bankruptcy.  4Geo.  III.  c.  33. 

The  legislature  having  thus,  by  pofitive  laws,  declared 
what  ails  fhall  be  confidered  as  criterions  of  infolvency  or 
fraud,  whereon  to  ground  a  commiffion  ;  none  other  can 
be  admitted  by  inference  or  analogy.  Therefore  it  is  not 
an  ait  of  bankruptcy  for  a  trader  fecretly  to  convey  his 
goods  out  of  his  houfe,  and  conceal  them,  to  prevent  their 
being  taken  in  execution,  nor  to  give  money  for  notice 
when  a  writ  ftiould  come  into  the  (heriff’s  office.  1  Ld . 
Raym.yze,.  Bu/l.N.P.  40.  So,  if  a  trader  procure  his 
goods  fraudulently  to  be  taken  in  execution,  or  makes  a 
fraudulent  fale  of  them,  it  is  not  an  ail  of  bankruptcy,  tho’ 
void  againft  creditors.  4 Barr.  2478.  Cowp.  429.  Many- 
of  the  ails  of  bankruptcy  above  deferibed  are  in  them.- 
felves  equivocal,  and  capable  of  being  explained  by  cir- 
cumftances;  for,  to  bring  them  within  the  purview  and 
meaning  of  the  (latute,  it  is  abfolutely  necedary  they  (ho  11  Id 
be  done  to  defraud  and  delay  creditors  from  recovering 
their  juft  debts.  The  better  to  obtain  a  clear  and  coin- 
prehenlive  view  of  the  decifions  on  this  part  of  the  i'ub- 
jeit,  each  ail  of  bankruptcy  on  which  any  queftion  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  raifed,  fhall  be  confidered  leparately; 
premifing  that  the  ftatutes  of  bankrupts  are  local,  and  do 
not  extend  to  ails  done  in  foreign  countries,  or  other  do¬ 
minions  of  Great  Britain.  Cowp.1 398. 

Departing  the  realm ,  will  not  be  an  ail  of  bankruptcy 
unlels  done  with  a  view  of  defrauding  or  delaying  credi¬ 
tors,; 
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tors ;  but,  if  it  did  appear  that  they  are  in  faff  delayed  by 
fuch  abfence,  it  will  be  the  fame  as  if  the  original  depar¬ 
ture  was  fraudulent.  Bull.  N.  P.  39.  1  Atk.  196, 240.  Cooke's 
B.  L.  Vernon  v.  Hankey. 

Beginning  to  keep- houfe,  or  otherwife  to  abfent  kimfelf.  De¬ 
nial  to  a  creditor  is  prirnd  facie  evidence  of  this  aft  of 
bankruptcy.  But,  as  the  Itatute  requires  it  to  be  with  an 
intent  to  delay  or  defraud  creditors,  the  mere  denial  is  there¬ 
fore  capable  of  being  explained  by  circumltances,  fuch  as 
ficknefs,  company,  bufinefs,  or  even  the  latenefs  of  the 
hour  at  which  the  creditor  calls.  Neither  will  an  order  by 
the  debtor  to  his  fervant  to  deny  him  be  fufficient.  For, 
where  a  trader  gave  orders  to  his  fervant  to  deny  him  to 
creditors  on  the  26th  of  May,  but  was  not  actually  denied 
to  a  creditor  till  the  28th,  the  court  held  the  aftual  de¬ 
nial,  and  not  the  order,  conftituted  the  aft  of  bankruptcy. 
Bull.  N.  P.  39.  1  Aik.  201.  Cooke  cites  Hawkes  v.  Sanders, 
T.  24Geo.HI.  Keeping  in  another  man’s  houfe  or  cham¬ 
ber,  having  no  houfe  of  his  own,  or  on  Ihip-board,  is  an 
act  of  bankruptcy;  fo  a  miller  keeping  his  mill.  Any 
keeping  houfe  for  the  purpofe  of  delaying  a  creditor,  even 
for  a  very  fhort  time,  will  be  an  aft  of  bankruptcy  ;  not- 
withftanding  the  party  afterwards  goes  abroad  and  appears 
in  public.  2  Stra.  809.  2  Term  Rep.  59.  A  general  denial 
will  not  be  fufficient,  but  it  mult  be  a  denial  to  a  creditor 
who  has  a  debt  at  that  time  due ;  for,  if  he  is  only  a  cre¬ 
ditor  by  a  note  payable  at  a  future  day,  a  denial  to  him 
will  be  no  aft  of  bankruptcy.  7  Tin.  6.  pi.  14.  It  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  traders  in  declining  circumltances  call 
their  creditors  together  to  infpeft  their  affairs;  and  de¬ 
termine  whether  a  commiffion  (hall  iffue  againlt  them  or 
«ot;  and,  if  thought  advifeable,  it  is  ufual  for  the  trader 
to  deny  himfelf  to  a  creditor,  for  the  purpofe  of  making 
an  aft  of  bankruptcy.  However  it  feems  doubtful  how 
far  fuch  concerted  denial  will  be  an  aft  of  bankruptcy  to 
iiffeft  the  interelt  of  third  perfons.  1  Black.  Rep.  441.  Bull 
N.  P.  39. 

Departing  from  his  dwelling -houfe,  may  become  an  aft  of 
bankruptcy  or  not,  according  to  the  motive  by  which  the 
party  is  impelled;  if  it  be  done  with  a  view  of  defraud¬ 
ing  his  creditors,  or  even  delaying  them,  and  his  abfence 
be  but  for  a  fingle  day,  it  will  be  an  aft  of  bankruptcy  ; 
and  his  very  abfenting  himfelf  is  fufficient  prirnd  facie  evi¬ 
dence  of  an  intention  to  defraud  or  delay  his  creditors; 
but  it  mult  be  a  voluntary  abfenting,  and  not  by  means  of 
&n  arrelt.  1  Salk.  no.  1  Burr.  484.  2  Stra.  809.  Green  53. 

Suffering  himfelf  to  be  outlawed.  An  outlawry  in  Ireland 
does  not  make  one  a  bankrupt;  but  in  the  county  palatine 
of  Durham  it  does.  Howeveran  outlawry  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  an  aft  of  bankruptcy,  unlefs  it  be  buffered  with 
intent  to  defraud  creditors.  Stone  124.  Billing. 94.  Good.  23. 

Yielding  himfelf  to  prifon,  is  to  be  intended  of  a  voluntary 
yielding  for  debt;  and,  if  a  perfon  capable  of  paying 
will  notwithflanding,  from  fraudulent  motives,  volunta¬ 
rily  go  to  prifon,  it  is  an  aft  of  bankruptcy. 

Willingly  of  ft  audulently  procuring  his  goods  to  be  attached 
»r  fequejfered,  which  is  a  plain  and  direftendeavourtodif- 
appoint  his  creditors  of  their  fecurity.  2  Comm.  478.  The 
attachment  here  meant,  and  which  the  legiflature  had  in 
view,  is  that  fort  of  attachment  only  by  which  fuits  are 
commenced  ;  as  in  London  and  other  places  where  that 
i'pecies  of  procefs  is  ufed.  Cowp.  427. 

Making  any  fraudulent  conveyance  of  his  lands  or  goods.  A 
fraudulent  grant,  to  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  11a- 
tute,  mult  be  by  deed  ;  therefore  a  fraudulent  fale  of  goods, 
not  by  deed,  is  no  aft  of  bankruptcy  in  itfelf ;  but,  being 
a  fcheme  concerted  at  the  eve  of  bankruptcy,  to  cheat  in¬ 
nocent  perfons,  in  order  to  fecure  particular  creditors,  is 
fuch  a  fraud  as  lhall  render  the  fale  void.  4  Burr.  2478. 
A  grant  or  conveyance  fraudulent  within  flat.  i3Eliz.  c.5, 
or  27  Eliz.  c.  4,  is  an  aft  of  bankruptcy.  A  trader  be¬ 
fore  he  becomes  a  bankrupt  may  prefer  one  creditor  to 
another  ;  and  may  pay  him  his  debt ;  or  may  make  him  a 
mortgage,  with  poffeffion  delivered,  or  may  afiign  part  of 
kis  effefts ;  but  a  preference  of  one  creditor  to  the  reft,  by 
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conveying  by  deed  all  his  effefts  to  him,  is' a  fraud  upon 
the  whole  bankrupt  law,  and  an  aft  of  bankruptcy.  1 
Burr.  467.  Whether  a  tranfaftion  be  fair  or  fraudulent, 
is  often  a  queltion  of  law  ;  it  is  the  judgment  of  law  upon 
facts  and  intents ;  but  tranlaftions  valid  as  between  the 
parties  may  be  fraudulent  by  reafon  of  covin,  collufion, 
or  confederacy,  to  injure  third  perfons.  2  Burr.  827.  Nor 
will  the  cafe  be  different,  if  the  affignment  is  made  to  in¬ 
demnify  a  furety  ;  for  the  inconvenience  and  mifehief  ari- 
fing  from  an  undue  preference  is  the  fame.  Cooke's  B.L.  78. 
Doug/.  282.  An  equal  diltribution  among  creditors  who 
equally  give  a  general  perfonal  credit  to  the  bankrupt,  is 
provided  for  ever  fince  by  feat.  21  Jac.  I.  c.  19  ;  therefore, 
when  a  bankrupt,  by  deed,  conveys  all  his  effefts  to  truftees 
to  pay  all  but  one  creditor,  it  is  fraudulent,  and  an  aft  of 
bankruptcy.  Tho’  a  conveyance  by  deed  of  all  abankrupf's 
effefts,  or  fo  much  of  his  flock  in  trade,  as  to  difable  him 
from  being  a  trader,  (or  all  his  houfehold  goods,)  is  itfelf  an 
aft  of  bankruptcy,  a  conveyance  of  part  is  very  different ; 
that  may  be  public,  fair,  and  honeft.  As  a  trader  may 
fell,  fo  may  he  openly  transfer  many  kinds  of  property  by 
way  of  fecurity.  What  affignment  of  part  will  or  will 
not  be  fraudulent,  muft  depend  on  the  particular  circum- 
ftances  of  the  cafe ;  but  a  colourable  exception  of  a  fmall 
part  of  his  eflate  or  effefts,  will  not  prevent  the  deed  be¬ 
ing  declared  fraudulent ;  for  the  knv  will  never  fuffer  an  eva- 
lion  to  prevail  to  take  a  cafe  out  of  the  general  rule,  which  is 
foeffential  tojuftice.  1  Black. Rep.  144.  2  Bl.Rep.  362,  996. 
1  Burr.  477.  An  affignment  by  deed  of  part  of  a  trader’s 
effefts,  will  be  good,  if  made  bond  fde,  and  poffeffion  de¬ 
livered  ;  and  indeed  the  not  delivering  poffeffion  being  on¬ 
ly  evidence  of  fraud,  may  be  explained  by  circumltances. 
But  an  affignment  even  only  of  part  of  a  trader’s  effefts, 
to  a  fair  creditor,  will,  if  done  in  contemplation  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy  itfelf,  become  the  very  aft.  3  Wiff  47.  Cowp.  124. 

Procuring  any  proleElion  except  the  privilege  of  parliament. 
If  any  one  be  protefled  as  the  king’s  fervant,  it  does  not 
make  him  bankrupt.  Skin.  21.  By  flat.  7  Anne,  c.  12, 
declaring  the  privilege  of  ambaffadors  and  their  train,  it 
is  exprefsly  enafted,  That  no  merchant,  or  other  trader 
whatfoever,  within  the  defeription  of  any  of  the  (tatutes 
againlt  bankrupts,  lhall  have  any  benefit  of  that  aft. 

Being  arrefed  for  debt,  and  lying  two  months  in  prifon.  The 
ftatute  does  not  make  the  mere  being  arrelted  an  aft  of 
bankruptcy.  The  molt  fubfiantial  trader  is  liable  to  be 
arrelted  ;  but  the  prefumption  of  infolvency  arifes  from 
his  lying  in  prifon  two  months  without  being  able  to  get 
bail  ;  nor  will  this  prefumption  be  obviated  by  a  mere  for¬ 
mal  bail,  put  in  for  the  purpofe  of  changing  from  one  cuf- 
tody  to  another.  Where  bail  is  really  put  in,  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  only  relates  to  the  time  of  the  furrender;  but, 
when  it  is  only  formal  bail,  it  will  have  relation  to*the 
firli  arreft.  1  Burn  437.  Salk.  109.  Bull.  N.  P.  38. 

Efcape  out  of  prifon  on  arreff  for  100 1.  or  more.  The  aft 
clearly  intends  fuch  an  efcape,  as  (hews  he  means  to  run 
away,  and  thei'eby  to  defeat  his  creditors ;  it  muft  be  an  ef¬ 
cape  againlt  the  will  of  the  fberiff,  for  a  man  lhall  not  be 
made  a  criminal  where  he  has  not  the  lead  criminal  in¬ 
tention  to  difobey  any  law.  1  Burr.  440.  It  is  not  aft  of 
bankruptcy  for  a  banker  to  refufe  payment,  if  he  appears, 
and  keeps  his  Ihop  open.  7  Mod.  139.  An  aft  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  if  once  plainly  committed,  can  never  be  purged, 
even  though  the  party  continues  to  carry  on  a  great  trade. 
zTcrm  Rep.  59.  But,  if  the  aft  was  doubtful,  then  ciiv 
cumftances  may  explain  the  intent  of  the  firlt  act,  and 
Ihew  it  not  to  have  been  done  with  a  view  to  defraud  cre¬ 
ditors.  But,  if  after  a  plain  aft  of  bankruptcy,  a  man 
pays  off  and  compounds  with  all  his  creditors,  he  becomes 
a  new  man.  1  Burr.  484.  1  Salk.  no. 

How  to  proceed  on  a  Commission  of  Bankrupt. 

There  muft  firlt  be  a  petition  to  the  lord  chancellor  by 
one  creditor  to  the  amount  of  100I.  or  by  two  the  amount 
of  150I.  or  by  three  or  more  to  the  amount  of  200I.  which 
debts  muft  be  proved  by  affidavit.  5  Geo.  II,  c.  30.  Up¬ 
on 
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'©a  this  he  grants  a  commillion  to  fnch  difereet  perfons  as 
to  him  (hall  Idem  good,  who  are  then  Ailed  comniiffioners 
•of  bankrupt.  13  hliz.  c.  7.  Of  thefe  commiAloners  there 
are  feveral  exiffing  lifts,  which  take  the  commiilions  of 
bankruptcy  in  turn.  The  petitioners,  to  prevent  mali¬ 
cious  applications,  mud  be  bound  in  a  bond  to  the  lord 
chancellor  for  200I.  to  make  the  party  amends  in  cafe  they 
do  not  prove  him  a  bankrupt.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  receive  any  money  or  clfefts  from  the  bankrupt,  as 
a  recompence  for  filing  out  the  commiAion,  fo  as  to  re¬ 
ceive  more  than  their  rateable  dividends  of  the  bankrupt’s 
eAate,  they  forfeit  not  only  what  they  (hall  have  fo  recei¬ 
ved,  but  their  whole  debt.  Thefe  provifions  are  made, 
as  well  to  fecure  perfons  in  good  credit  from  being 
damnified  by  malicious  petitions,  as  to  prevent  knavifli 
combinations  between  the  creditors  and  bankrupt,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  a  commillion.  When  the 
com  mi  (Aon  is  awarded  and  iffaed,  the  commiAloners  are  to 
meet  at  their  own  expence,  and  to  take  an  oath  for  the 
due  execution  of  their  commillion,  and  to  be  allowed  a 
fum  not  exceeding  20s.  per  diem,  each,  at  every  fitting. 
And  no  commillion  of  bankrupt  Aiall  abate,  or  be  void, 
by  the  death  of  the  bankrupt  l'ubfequent  to  the  commif- 
fion,  (1  Jac.  I.  c.  15  ;)  nor  upon  any  demife  of  the  crown. 
5  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  The  grantinga  commiAion  of  bankrupt¬ 
cy  is  not  diferetionary,  but  a  matter  of  right.  1  Fern.  153. 

By  Aat.  3  Geo.  II.  c.30,  the  petitioning  creditor  is  di- 
aiefted  at  his  own  cofts  to  profecute  the  -commiAion  until 
ajfignees  Aiall  bechofen;  which  coAs  are  to  be  afeertained 
by  the  commiAloners  at  the  meeting  for  the  choice  of  af- 
flgnees  ;  and  are  to  be  paid  by  the  aAignees  to  the  peti¬ 
tioning  creditor  out  of  the  firft  money  or  effects  received 
by  them,  under  the  commillion.  But  thefe  coAs-may  be 
taxed  by  a  mailer  in  chancery,  on  petition  to  the  lord  chan¬ 
cellor.  Cooke’s  B.  /..  c.i.  NotwithAanding  this  Aatute  has 
provided  a  remedy  againA  maliciouAy  filing  out  commif- 
lions  of  bankrupt,  yet  it  is  held  not  to  takeaway  the  com¬ 
mon-law  remedy  by  an  aftion  for  damages,  but  that  the 
party  may  proceed  at  law  to  obtain  fuch  redrels  for  the  in¬ 
jury  he  has  luAained,  as  a  jury  may  think  he  is  entitled  to. 
3  Burr.  141-8.  1  Ath.  144. 

If  more  than  two  of  the  commiAloners  Aiould  die,  by 
which  means  there  would  not  be  a  fufiicient  number  to  exe¬ 
cute  it,  or  if  the  commiAion  ihould  be  loA,  it  mud  be  re¬ 
newed  ;  upon  which  renewal  only  half  the  fees  are  paid, 
and  the  commiAloners  under  the  renewed  commiAion  pro¬ 
ceed  from  that  Aep  which  was  left  incomplete  by  the  for¬ 
mer.  The  commiAloners  are  firA  to  receive  propf  of  the 
perlon’s  being  a  trader,  and  having  committed  fome  aft 
of  bankruptcy  ;  and  then  to  declare  him  a  bankrupt,  if 
•  proved  fo ;  and  to  give  notice  thereof  in  the  Gazette,  and 
a(  the  fame  time  to  appoint  three  meetings.  At  one  of 
thefe  meetings,  an  eleftion  muA  be  made  of  aflignees  or 
perfons  to  whom  the  bankrupt’s  eAate  (hall  be  afligned, 
and  in  whom  it  Aiall  be  veAed  for  the  benefit  of  the  cre¬ 
ditors;  and  aAignees  are  to  be  chofen  by  the  major  part  in 
value  of  the  creditors  who  Aiall  then  have  proved  their 
debts;  and  one  creditor,  if  to  a  fufiicient  amount,  may 
ebufe  him  (elf  afTignee  ;  but  aAignees  may  be,  if  necelfary, 
originally  appointed  by  the  comniiAioners,  and  afterwards 
approved  or. rejefted  by  the  creditors:  but  no  creditor 
Hull  be  admitted  to  vote  in  the  choice  of  aflignees,  whofe 
debt  on  the  balance  of  accounts  does  not  amount  to  iol. 
And  at  the  third  meeting  at  fartheA,  which  muA  be  on 
the  forty-fecond  day  after  the  advertilement  in  the  Ga¬ 
zette,  (unlefs  the  time  be  enlarged  by  the  lord  chancellor; 
it  may  not  be  for  more  than  fifty  days,  unlefs  on  fpecial 
circumflanees  of  involuntary  default  by  the  bankrupt,  x 
Aik.  222,)  the  bankrupt,  upon  notice  alfo  perfonally  ferved 
upon  him,  or  left  at  his  ufual  place  of  abode,  muA  fur- 
render  liimfelf  perfonally  to  the  comniiAioners;  which 
furrender,  if  voluntary,  protects  him  from  all  arreAs  tili 
jhis  final  examination  is  paA  :  and  he  mud  thenceforth  in 
all  refpefts  conform  to  the  direftions  of  the  Aatutes  of 
bankruptcy;  or,  in  default  of  either  furrender  or  con- 
y,OL.  II.  No.  c,6. 
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formity,  he  Aiall  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy,  and  fhall  fuller  death,  and  his  goods  and  efiate 
Aiall  be  dillributed  among  his  creditors.  5  Geo.  1 1 .  c.  30, 

In  cafe  the  bankrupt  ahfeonds,  or  is  likely  to  run  away, 
between  the  time  of  the  comm  ill]  oil  ilfued  and  the  lalt 
day  of  furrender,  he  may  by  warrant  from  any  judge  or 
juffice  of  the  peace  be  apprehended  and  committed  to  the 
county  gaol,  in  order  to  be  forthcoming  to  the  comtnif- 
Aoners ;  who  are  aHb  empowered  immediately  to  grant  a 
warrant  for  feizing  his  goods  and  papers.  W hen  the  bank¬ 
rupt  appears,  the  conimiilioners  are  to  examine  him,  touch¬ 
ing  all  matters  relating  to  his  trade  and  effefts.  They 
may  alfo  ftimnion  before  them,  and  examine,  the  bank¬ 
rupt’s  wife  (21  Jac.  I.  c.  19)  ;  arid  any  other  perfon  what¬ 
soever,  -as  to  all  matters  relating  to  the  bankrupt’s  affairs. 
And  in  cafe  any  of  them  Aiould  refufe  to  anfwer,  or  Aiall 
not  anfwer  fully,  to  any  lawful  queAion,  or  fhall  refufe  to  , 
fubferibe  fuch  their  examination,  the  comniiAioners  may- 
commit  them  to  prifon  without  bail,  till  they  fubmit  them-' 
felves,  and  make  and  Agn  a  full  anfwer;  the  comniiAion¬ 
ers  Ipecifying  in  their  warrant  of  commitment  the  queffion 
fo  refilled  to  be  anlwered.  And  any  gaoler,  permitting 
fuch  perfon  to  efcape,  or  go  out  of  prifon,  Aiall  forfeit 
500I.  to  the  creditors.  5Geo.  II.  c.  30.  The  bankrupt, 
upon  this  examination,  is  bound  upon  pain  of  death  to 
make  a  full  difeovery  of  all  his  efiate  and  effects,  as  well 
in  expectancy  as  pofleflion,  and  how  he  has  difpofed  of  the 
fame  ;  together  with  all  books  and  writings  relating  there¬ 
to:  and  is  to  deliver  up  all  in  his  own  power  to  the  com- 
miflioners,  (except  the  necefi’ary  apparel  of  liimfelf,  his 
wife,  and  children;)  or,  in  cafe  he  conceals  or  embezzles 
any  effefts  to  the  amount  of  20I.  or  withholds  any  books 
or  writings,  with  intent  to  defraud  his  creditors,  iie  fliall 
be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy;  and  his 
goods  and  efiate  fliall  be  divided  among  his  creditors.  And 
unlefs  it  fliajl  appear,  that  his  inability  to  pay  his  debts 
arofe  from  Ibme  cafual  lofs,  he  may,  upon  conviftion  by 
indiftment  for  fuch  grofs  miiconduft  and  negligence,  be 
fet  upon  the  pillory  for  two  hours,  and  have  one  of  his 
ears  nailed  to  the  fame  and  cut  off-  21  Jac.  I.  c.  19.  And 
fo  careful  is  the  law  to  avoid  any  fraud,  dilhonefty,  or  con¬ 
cealment,  on  the  part  of  the  bankrupt,  that  an  agreement 
by  the  friends  of  the  bankrupt,  to  pay  a  fum  in  coniide- 
ration  that  the  creditors  would  not  examine  him  as  to  par¬ 
ticular  points,  is  void.  Nerot  v.  Wallace,  3  Term  Rep.  17. 
After  the  time  allowed  to  the  bankrupt  for  fuch  difeove¬ 
ry  is  expired,  any  other  perfon  voluntarily  difcovering any 
part  of  his  efiate,  before  unknown  to  the  aAignees,  Aiall 
be  entitled  to  3  percent,  out  of  the  effefts  fo  difeovered* 
and  fuch  farther  reward  as  the  aAignees  and  commjAioners 
Aiall  think  proper.  And  any  truftee  wilfully  concealing" 
the  eAate  of  any  bankrupt,  after  the  expiration  of  the 
two-aiid- forty  days,  Aiall  forfeit  iool.  and  double  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  cAute  concealed,  to  the  creditors.  5  Geo.  II.  c.30. 

Hitherto  every  thing  is  in  favour  of  the  creditors  ;  and 
the  law  feems  to  be  pretty  rigid  and  fevere  againft  the 
bankrupt ;  but,  in  cafe  he  proves  liimfelf  lioneA,  it  makes 
him  full  amends  for  all  this  rigour  and  feverity.  For,  if 
the  bankrupt  hath  made  an  ingenuous  difeovery,  (of  the 
truth  and  fufficiency  of  which  there  remains  no  reafon  to 
doubt),  and  hath  conformed  in  all  points  to  the  direftions 
of  the  law  ;  and  if,  in  confequence  thereof,  the  creditors, 
or  four  parts  in  five  of  them  in  number  and  value,  (but 
none  of  them  for  lefs  than  20I.)  will  fign  a  certificate  to 
that  purport;  the  conimiilioners  are  then  to  authenticate 
fuch  certificate  under  their  hands  and  feals,  and  to  tranf- 
mit  it  to  the  lord  chancellor,  and  lie,  or  two  of  the  jud¬ 
ges  whom  he  Aiall  appoint.,  on  oath  made  by  the  bankrupt 
that,  fuch  certificate  was  obtained  without  fraud,  may  al¬ 
low  the  fame;  or  difallow  it  upon  caufe  Aiewn  by  any  of 
the  creditors  of  the  bankrupt.  If  no  caufe  be  fhewn  to 
the  contrary,  the  certificate  is  allowed  of  courfe,  and  then 
the  bankrupt  is  entitled  to  a  decent  and  reafonaijle  allow¬ 
ance  out  of  bis  effects  for  his  future  fupport  and  mainte¬ 
nance,  and.  to  put  him  in  a  way  of  honefi  induftry.'  This 
SM  allowance 
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allowance  is  alfo  >r»  proportion  to  his  former  good  beha¬ 
viour,  in  the  early  difcovery  of  the  decline  of  his  affairs, 
and  thereby  giving  his  creditors  a  larger  dividend.  For, 
if  his  effects  will  not  pay  one-half  of  his  debts,  or  ten  fliil- 
lings  in  the  pound,  he  is  left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  com- 
iniffioners  and  affignees,  to  have  a  competent  film  allowed 
him,  not  exceeding  3  per  cent,  but,  if  they  pay  10s.  in  the 
pound,  he  is  to  be  allowed  5  per  cent,  if  12s.  6d.  then  7^ 
per  cent,  and,  if  15s.  in  t he  pound,  then  the  bankrupt  fhall 
be  allowed  to  per  cent,  provided  that  fuel)  allowance  do 
not  in  the  firft  cafe  exceed  200I.  in  the  fecond  250I.  and  in 
the  third  300I.  Befides  this  allowance,  lie  has  alfo  an  in¬ 
demnity  granted  him  of  being  free  and  difeharged  forever 
from  all  debts  owing  by  him  at  the  time  he  became  a 
bankrupt ;  even  though  judgment  fhould  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  againft  him,  and  lie  lies  in  prifon  upon  execution 
for  fuch  debts.  And,  for  that  among  other  purpofes,  all 
proceedings  in  commifiions  of  bankrupt  are,  on  petition, 
to  be  entered  of  record,  as  a  perpetual  bar  againft  actions 
to  be  commenced  on  this  account;  though  in  general  the 
produdion  of  the  certificate,  properly  allowed,  fhall  be 
fufficient  evidence -of  all  previous  proceedings.  5  Geo.  II. 
c.  30. 

The  allowing  the  certificate  of  a  bankrupt  will  not  dif- 
charge  his  fureties;  but,  if  a  bankrupt  obtains  his  certi¬ 
ficate  before  his  bail  are  fixed,  it  will  dife barge  them  ;  but, 
if  not  till  after  they  are  fixed,  they  will  remain  liable  not- 
withftanding  the  certificate,  for  it  has  no  relation  back ; 
'and  till  allowed  it  is  nothing.  And,  if  the  creditor  proves 
his  debt,  with  intent  to  obftrud  the  certificate,  it  does  not 
preclude  him  from  purfuing  his  legal  remedies  ;  and  even 
if  he  had  received  his  debt,  or  part  of  it,  under  the  corn- 
million,  ftill  he  might  proceed  to  fix  the  bail,  who  would 
be  entitled  to  their  remedy,  fo  far  as  they  are  opprelfed, 
by  audita  querela ,  or  by  motion.  1  Atk.  84.  1  Burr.  24.4. 
2  Black.  812.  However,  the  bankrupt’s  certificate,  obtain¬ 
ed  after  judgment  in  an  action  upon  a  bail-bond  againft 
the  bankrupt  himfelf,  will  not  difeharge  the  bail-bond, 
although  it  difeharged  the  original  debt;  for  it  is  a  new 
and  diftindt  caufe  of  action.  1  Burr.  436.  -zStra.  1196. 

The  certificate  does  not  difeharge  a  bankrupt  from  his 
own  exprefs  collateral  covenant,  'which  does  not  run  with 
the  land.  4  Barr.  2443.  Nor  from  a  covenant  to  pay  rent. 
4  Term.  Rep.  94.  A  bankrupt  after  a  commiftion  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy  fued  out,  may,  in  confideration  of  a  debt  due  be¬ 
fore  the  bankruptcy,  and  for  which  the  creditor  agrees  to 
accept  no  dividend  or  benefit  under  the  commiftion,  make 
f  uch  creditor  a  fatisfadlion,  in  part  or  for  the  whole  of  his 
debt,  by  a  new  undertaking  or  agreement,  and  affumpfit 
will  lie  upon  fuch  new  promife  or  undertaking.  1  Atk.  67. 
If  a  bankrupt  has  his  certificate,  and  an  action  be  brought 
againft  him  afterwards  for  a  debt  precedent  to  the  corn- 
million,  he  may  plead  his  certificate,  or  otherwife  he  is  with¬ 
out  relief.  2  Tern.  696,  697.  The  common  method  of 
pleading  is,  generally,  that  he  became  a  bankrupt  within 
the  intent  and  meaning  of  the-ftatutes  made  and  in  force 
concerning  bankrupts,  and  ifrTdt  the  caufe  of  action  ac¬ 
crued  before  he  became  a  bankrupt.  Though  a  creditor 
of  a  bankrupt  under  20I.  is  excluded  from  a  (Tent  or  diffent 
to  the  certificate,  yet,  as  lie  is  affiedted  by  the  confequence 
«f  allowing  the  certificate,  he  hath  a  right  to  petition,  and 
fhew  any  fraud  againft  allowing  the  certificate.  7  Fin. 
Abr.  134. 

No  allowance  or  indemnity  fhall  be  given  to  a  bankrupt, 
unlefs  his  certificate  be  figned  and  allowed;  and  alfo,  if 
any  creditor  produces  a  fictitious  debt,  or  is  induced  by 
money  or  notes  to  fign  his  certificate,  and  the  bankrupt 
does  not  make  difcovery  of  it,  but  buffers  the  fair  credi¬ 
tors  to  be  impofed  upon,  he  lofes  all  title  to  thefe  advan¬ 
tages.  24 Geo.  II.  c.  57.  Neither  can  he  claim  them,  if 
he  has  given  with  any  of  his  children  above  100I.  for  a 
marriage  portion,  unlefs  he  had  at  that  time  fufficient  left 
to  pay  all  his  debts,  or  if  he  has  loft  at  any  one  time  5I. 
or  in  the  whole  100I.  within  a  twelvemonth  before  be  be¬ 
came  a  bankrupt,-  by  any  manner  of  gaming  or  wagering 
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whatfoever ;  or  within  tl^e  fame  time  lias  loft  to  the  value 
of  iool.  by  (lock -jobbing. 

Alio,  to  prevent  the  too  common  pradice  of  frequent 
and  fraudulent  or  carelefs  breaking,  a  mark  is  fet  upon 
fuch  as  have  been  mice  cleared  by  a  commiftion  of  bank¬ 
rupt,  or  have  compounded  with  their  creditors,  or  have 
been  delivered  by  an  aCt  of  infolvency.  Perfons  who 
have  been  once  cleared  by  any  of  thefe  methods,  and  af¬ 
terwards  become  bankrupts  again,  unlefs  they  pay  full 
3  5s.  in  the  pound,  are  only  thereby  indemnified  as  to  the 
confinement  of  their  bodies;  but  any  future  eft  ate1-:  thev 
fliall  acquire  remains  liable  to  their  creditors,  excepting 
their  necelfary  apparel,  honfehold  goods,  and  the  tools  and 
implements  of  their  trades.  5  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  But  money, 
gained  by  his  trade  or  profellion  for  the  necelfary  mainte¬ 
nance  of  himfelf  and  family,  may  be  recovered  by  adlion 
by  an  uncertificated  bankrupt.  Chippendale  v.  Tornlin- 
fon,  Co.  B.  L. 

By  the  fiat.  13  Eliz.  c.  7,  the  commiffioners  fliall  have 
full  power  to  dilpofe  of  all  the  bankrupt’s  lands  and  tene¬ 
ments,  which  lie  had  in  his  own  right  at  the  time  when  lie 
became  a  bankrupt,  or  which  fliall  defeend  or  come  to  bint 
at  any  time  afterwards,  before  his  debts  are  fatisfied  or 
agreed  for ;  [and  all  lands  and  tenements  which  were  pur- 
chafed  by  him  jointly  with  his  wife  or  children  to  his  own 
ufe,  (or  fitch  intereft  therein  as  he  may  lawfully  part  with,) 
or  pitrchafed  with  any  other  perfon,  upon  fecret  truft,  for 
his  own  tile;]  and  caufe  them  to  be  appraifed  to  their  full 
Value,  and  to  fell  the  fame,  by  deed  indented  and  inroll- 
ed,  or  divide  them  proportionably  among  his  creditors. 
'Ibis  fratute  exprefsly  includes  not  only  freehold,  but  cuf- 
tomary  and  copyhold,  lands:  and  the  lord  of  the  manor 
is  thereby  bound  to  admit  the  aflignee  (Cro.  Car.  568,  1 
Atk.  06),  but  did  not  extend  to  eftates  tail,  farther  than 
for  the  bankrupt’s  life;  nor  to  equities  of  redemption  on 
a  mortgaged  eftate,  wherein  the  bankrupt  lias  no  legal  in¬ 
tereft,  but  only  an  equitable  reverfion.  Whereupon  the 
ffatute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  19,  enadls,  that  t lie  commiffioners  fhall 
be  impowered  to  fell  or  convey,  by  deed  indented  and  in- 
rolled,  any -lands  or  tenements  of  the  bankrupt,  wherein 
he  lhall  be  feifed  of  an  eftate-tail  in  poffefiion,  remainder, 
or  reverfion,  unlefs  the  remainder  or  reverfion  thereof 
fhall  be  in  the  crown  ;  and  that  fuch  fale  fhall  be  good 
againft  all  fuch  iffoe  in  tail,  remainder-men,  and  rever- 
fioners,  whom  the  bankrupt  himfelf  might  have  barred 
by  a  common  recovery,  or  other  means ;  and  that  all  equi¬ 
ties  of  redemption  upon  mortgaged  eftates,  fliall  be  at  the 
difpofal  of  the  commiffioners ;  for  they  fliall  have  power 
to  redeem  the  fame,  as  the  bankrupt  himfelf  might  have 
done,  and  after  redemption  to  fell  them.  And  the  com- 
miflioners  may  lell  a  copyhold  entailed  by  cuftom.  Stone , 
127.  Billing.  148.  And  alfo,  by  this  and  a  former  adt,  1 
Jac.  I.  c.15,  all  fraudulent  conveyances  to  defeat  the  in¬ 
tent  of  thefe  ftatutes  are  declared  void  ;  but  it  is  provided, 
that  no  purebafer  bona fide ,  for  a  good  or  valuable  confi¬ 
deration,  fhall  be  affedted  by  the  bankrupt-laws,  unlefs 
the  commiftion  be  fued  forth  within  five  years  after  the  adt 
of  bankruptcy  committed.  Cooke’s  B.  L.  c.8. 

If  tiiere  be  two  joint-tenants,  and  the  one  becomes 
bankrupt  and  dies,  Billinghurft  is  of  opinion  the  bank¬ 
rupt’s  part  fhall  be  fold,  and  that  there  fliall  be  no  furvi- 
vorfliip;  becaufe  the  bankrupt’s  moiety  is  bound  by  the 
ftatutes,  and  alfo  the  bankrupt  had  power  to  fell  the  fame 
in  his  life-time,  and  might  depart  with  it.  And  by  flat. 

1  Jac.  c.  15,  the  commiffioners  after  the  bankrupt's  death, 
may  proceed  in  execution,  in  and  upon  the  commiftion, 
for  and  concerning  the  offender’s  lands,  tenements,  & c.  in 
fuch  fort  as  if  the  offender  had  been  living;  which  they 
cannot  do,  if  the  furvivorfhip  is  held  to  take  place.  If 
the  bankrupt  be  a  joint-tenant  in  fee,  for  life  or  years,  the 
commiffioners  may  fell  a  moiety.  So,  if  he  be  feifed  in 
right  of  his  wife,  they  may  feil  during  the  coverture.  1 
Com.  Dig.  530. 

In  cafe  of  a  patron  becoming  bankrupt,  the  commiffion¬ 
ers  may  fell  theadvowfon  of  the  living ;  but,  if  the  church 
1  b« 
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fce  void  at  the  time  of  the  fale,  the  vendee  fhall  not  pre- 
J'ent  to  the  void  turn,  but  the  bankrupt  himfelf,  bec.au fe 
the  void  turn  of  a  church  is  not  valuable,  i  Hum’s  Eccl. 
Law,  4ed.  p.  J25.  The  commiflioners  may  fell  offices  of 
inheritance  and  for  terms  of  years  ;  but  an  office  concern¬ 
ing  the  execution  of  juftice  (and  therefore  within  5  and  6 
Kdw.VI.  c.  16)  cannot  be  fold.  1  Atk.  213.  But  a  place 
that  does  not  concern  tiie  execution  of  jultice,  but  only 
the  police,  may  be  fold,  t  Atk.  210,  215.  If  a  mortgage 
is  madefy  a  bankrupt,  tenant  in  tail,  without  fuffering  a 
reco'very;  the  affignees  fb all  take  adv  at  ;ge  of  this  delect, 
and  hold  the  land  clear  of  th  ‘  mortgage.  1  WHf.  276. 
The  commiflioners  may  aflign  a  poflibility  of  right  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  bankrupt.  3  P.  IVms.  132. 

When  aflignec-s  are  chofen  under  a  commiflion,  all  the 
eftate  and  eflefts  of  the  bankrupt,  whether  they  be  goods 
in  aftual  pofleflion,  or  debts,  contrails,  and  legacies,  and 
other  chofes  in  aftion,  are  veiled  in  them  by  alignment, 
(but  until  the  aflignment  the  property  is  not  transferred 
out  of  the  bankrupt ;)  and  every  new  acqirifltion  previous 
to  the  certificate  will  velt  in  the  affigne.es ;  but,  as  to  future 
real  eftates,  there  mull  be  a  new  aflignment  of  them.  1 
Atk.  253.  Billing.  11S4.  1  P.  IVms.  385,  6.  The  commif¬ 
lioners,  by  their  warrant,  may  caufe  any  houfe  or  tene¬ 
ment  of  the  bankrupt  to  be  broken  open,  in  order  to  enter 
and  feize  the  fame.  2  Skew.  247.  When  the  affignees  are 
■chofen  or  approved  by  the  creditors,  the  commiflioners 
are  to  aflign  every  thing  over  to  them  :  and  the  property 
of  every  part  of  the  ellate  is  thereby  as  fully  veiled  in 
them  as  it  was  in  the  bankrupt  hirnlclf,  and  they  have 
the  fame  remedies  to  recover  it.  12  Mod.  324. 

The  commiflioners  in  England  may  fell  the  bankrupt’s 
goods  in  Ireland;  and  (notwithftanding  a  ditilum  of  lord 
Mansfield  to  the  contrary,  Dougl  13 1)  it  feeins  now  deci¬ 
ded,  that,  by  the  aflignment  of  the  commiflioners,  all  the 
bankrupt's  property,  whether  in  England  or  abroad,  is 
conveyed  to  the  ufe  of  his  creditors.  See  Hunter  z/-  Potts, 

4 Perm.  Rep.  182  ;  and  Cooke’s  B.  L.  c.S. 

If  a  man  fends  bills  of  exchange,  or  configns  a  cargo, 
and  the  perfon  to  whom  he  fends  them  has  paid  the  value 
before,  though  he  did  not  know  of  the  fending  them  at 
that  time,  the  fending  of  them  to  the  carrier  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  prevent  the  affignees  from  taking  thefe  goods 
back,  in  cafe  of  an  intervening  aft  of  bankruptcy.  4  Burr. 
2239.  But,  if  the  goods  were  fent  in  contemplation  of 
bankruptcy,  and  to  give  a  preference  to  a  former  creditor, 
if  the  aft  of  bankruptcy  is  committed  before  the  creditor 
receives  the  property,  and  aflents  to  it,  the  commiflioners 
may  aflign  it,  as  part. of  the  bankrupt’s  effefts,  and  it  will 
veft  in  the  affignees.  4  Burr.  2235.  All  queltions  of  pre¬ 
ference  turn  upon  the  action  being  complete,  before  an 
aft  of  bankruptcy  committed,  for  then  the  property  is 
transferred  ;  otherwife  an  aft  of  bankruptcy  intervening 
velts  the  property  in  the  hands  and  difpofal  of  the  law. 

If  a  man  were  to  make  a  payment  but  the  evening  before 
be  becomes  a  bankrupt,  .independent  of  the  aft  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  in  a  courfe  of  dealing  and  trade,  it  would  be 
good.  Where  an  aft  is  done  that  is  right  to  be  done, 
and  the  Angle  motive  is  not  to  give  an  unjuft  preference, 
the  creditor  will  have  a  preference.  Ccwp,  123. 

In  the  cafe  Smith  v.  Payne,  B.R.H.  35Geo.llI.6r. 

R.  152,  it  was  determined,  that  where  a  creditor,  know¬ 
ing  his  debtor  to  be  in  diftrefled  circumftances,  and  unable 
to  pay  his  debt,  applied  to  him  in  the  firft  inftance  about 
two  months  before  his  bankruptcy  for  a  fecurity,  and  took 
part  of  his  dock  in  trade  for  that  purpofe,  this  was  not 
.an  undue  preference,  though  the  creditor  did  not  threat¬ 
en  to  fue  him  in  cafe  of  a  refufal. 

If  the  merchant  conflgns  goods  to  a  trader,  and,  before 
their  arrival,  the  confignee  becomes  bankrupt,  if  tire  mer¬ 
chant  can  prevent  the  goods  getting  into  the  bankrupt’s 
hands,  the  commiflioners’  aflignment  will  not  affeft  them. 

2  kern.  203.  1  Atk.  2^8.  Cowp.  296.  The  future  profits 
arifing  from  a  bankrupt’s  perfonal  labour  are  not  fubjeft 
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to  the  aflignment.  Chippendale  v.  Tomlinfon,  T.  25 
Geo.  III.  B.  R. 

The  'property  veiled  in  the  affignees  is  tire  whole  that 
the  bankrupt  had  in  himfelf,  at  the  time  he  committed  the 
firft  aft  of  bankruptcy,  or  that  has  been  veiled  in  him 
fince,  before  his  debts  are  fatisfied  or  agreed  Tor ;  there¬ 
fore,  when  the  commiflion  is  awarded,  the  commiflion,  and 
the  property  of  tire  affignees,  fliall  have  a  relation,  or  re¬ 
ference,  back  to  the  firft  and  original  aft  of  bankruptcy. 
4  Burr.  32.  Infomuch,  that  all  tranfaftions  of  the  bank¬ 
rupt  are,  from  that  time,  abfolutely  null  and  void  ;  either 
with  regard  to  the  alienation  of  his  property,  or  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  his  debts,  from  fuch  as  are  privy  to  his  bankrupt¬ 
cy  ;  for  they  are  no  longer  his  property,  or  Iiis  debts,  but 
thofe  of  the  future  affignees.  Therefore,  even  if  a  bank¬ 
er  pay  the  draft  of  a  trader  keeping  cafh  with  him  after 
knowledge  of  an  aft  of  bankruptcy,  the  affignees  may  re¬ 
cover  the  money.  2  Term  Rep.  1 13.  3  Bro.  C.  R.  3x3.  Ver¬ 
non  v.  Hankey,  2  TcrmRcp.  287.  And,  if  an  execution  be 
fined  out,  but  not  fierved  arid  executed  on  the  bankrupt’s 
effects  till  after  the  aft  of  bankruptcy,  it  is  void  as  againft 
the  affignees.  But  the  king  is  not  bound  by  this  fictitious 
relation,  nor  is  it  within  the  ftatutes  of  bankrupts,  (1  Atk. 
262.  IV.  Jones  202.  2  Show.  480.)  for  if,  after  the  aft  of 
bankruptcy  committed,  and  before  the  aflignment  of  his 
effefts;  an  extent  ilfues  for  the  debt  of  the  crown,  the 
goods  are  bound  thereby.  Vin.  Abr.  104.  Cooke’sB.L.  c.14. 
As  thefe  afts  of  bankruptcy  however  may  fometitnes  be 
fecret  to  all  but  a  few,  and  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  trade 
to  carry  this  notion  to  its  utmoft  length,  it  is  provided  by 
19  Geo.  II.  c.  32,  that  no  money  paid  by  a  bankrupt  to  a 
bond  fide  or  real  creditor,  in  a  courfe  of  trade,  even  after 
an  aft  of  bankruptcy  done,  fliall  be  liable  to  be  refunded. 
Nor,  by  flat.  1  Jac.I.  c.  15,  fhall  any  debtor  of  a  bank¬ 
rupt  that  pays  him  his  debt,  without  knowing  of  his  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  be  liable  to  account  for  it  again.  The  intention 
of  this  relative  power  being  only  to  reach  fraudulent  tranf¬ 
aftions,  and  not  to  dillrefs  the  fair  trader. 

Sale  of  goods  by  a  bankrupt  after  an  act  of  bankruptcy 
is  not  merely  void  ;  the  contraft  is  good  between  the  par¬ 
ties  ;  but  it  may  be  avoided  by  the  commiflioners  or  af- 
fignees  at  pleafure;  therefore  they  rnay  either  bring  trover 
for  the  goods,  as  fuppofing  the  contract  may  be  void,  or 
may  bring  a  debt  or  affiiimpfit  for  the  value,  which  affirms 
the  contract.  T,Salk.$<).  o.Term.  Rep.  143.  And  fo,  if  a 
bankrupt,  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy,  fraudulently  deliver 
goods  to  a  creditor.  4  Term  Rep.  21 1 . 

The  affignees  may  purfue  any  legal  method  of  recover¬ 
ing  the  property  veiled  in  them,  by  their  own  authority  ; 
but  cannot  commence  a  fuit  in  equity,  nor  compound  anv 
debts  owing  to  the  bankrupt,  nor  refer  any  matters  to  ar¬ 
bitration,  without  the  confent  of  the  creditors,  or  the  ma¬ 
jor  part  of  them,  in  value,  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  pur- 
fiuance  of  notice  in  the  Gazette.  5  Geo.  IT  c.  30.  1  Atk, 
91.  Cooke’s  B.  L.  c.  14. 

In  the  cafe,  Bradley  v.  Clark, 'B^R.  Eaft.  33  Geo. III. 

5  T.R.  197,  it  was  decided,  that  affignees,  under  the  flat, 

10  Geo.  II.  c.  32,  may  recover  money  paid  by  a  trader,  af¬ 
ter  a  fecret  aft  of  bankruptcy,  to  a  carrier  for  the  car¬ 
riage  of  goods  ;  this  ftqtute  being  ftriftly  confined  by  the 
courts  to  goods  fold ,  and  bills  drawn.  Inthe  cafe,  Brandon 
v.  Pate,  C.P.  E.  34Geo.  HI.  2  //.  Bl.  308,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined,  that  affignees  may  maintain  an  action  of  debt  un¬ 
der  the  flat.  9  Anne,  c.  14,  for  money  loft  at  play  by  the 
bankrupt  before  the  bankruptcy.  And  in  the  cafe,  Smith 
v.  Coffin,  C.P.  E.  35  Geo.  III.  2  H.  Bl.  144,  it  was  de¬ 
cided,  that  the  right  to  bring  a  real  aftion  paffies  to  the  afi- 
fignees  by  the  11  final  words  of  a  deed  of  aflignment.  In 
the  cafe,  Lewis  v.  Piercy,  C.P.T.  28  Geo.  III.  1  H.  BL 
29,  it -was  determined,  that  infill  ing  in  the  lottery  is  not 
gaming  within  the  meaning  of  the  ftatute  5  Geo.  I.  c.  24. 

When  they  have  got  in  all  the  elfefts  they  can  reafona- 
bly  hope  for,  and  reduced  them  to  ready  money,  the  af- 
iigneesmuft,  after  four,  and  within  twelve,  months  after 

the 
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the  comniiffion  iffued,  jive  twenty-one  days  notice  to  the 
creditors  of  a  meeting  for  a  dividend  or  diftribution  ;  at 
which  time  they  nni'ft  produce  their  accounts,  and  verify 
them  upon  oath,  if  required:  and,  under  (fat.  5  Geo.  II. 
c.  30,  by  affidavit  if  living  in  the  country,  and  ’if  Qua¬ 
kers  by  affirmation.  And  then  the  commiffioners  (hall  di¬ 
rect  a  dividend  to  be  made,  at  fo  much  in  the  pound,  to 
all  creditors  who  have  before  proved,  or  (hall  then  prove, 
their  debts.  This  dividend  muff  be  made  equally,  and  in 
a  rateable  proportion,  to  all  the  creditors,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  their  debts  ;  no"  regard  being  had  to  the 
quality  of  them.  Mortgages  indeed,  for  which  the  cre¬ 
ditor  has  a  real  (ecurity  in  his  own  hands,  are  entirely  fafe, 
for  the  commiflion  of  bankrupt  reaches  only  the  equity  of 
redemption.  Finch.  Ilcp.  466.  2  Rep.  25.  So  are  alfo  per- 
fona!  debts,  where  the  creditor  has  achattel'in  his  hands, 

as.  a  pledge  or -pawn  for  the  payment,  or  has  taken:  the 
debtor’s  lands  or  goods  in  execution.  But,  othepvife, 
judgments  and  recognizances,  (both  which  are  debts  of 
record,,  and  therefore  at  other  times  have  a  priority,)  and 
alfo  bonds  and  obligations  by  deed  dr  fpecial  inftrument, 
(which  are  called  debts  by  fpecialty,  and  are  ufually  next 
in  order,)  thefe  are  all  put  on  a  level  with  debts  by  mere 
fimp’le  contraft,  and  all  paid  pari  fiaJJ'u.  21  Jac.  c.  19. 
Nay,  lo  far  is  this  matter  carried,  that,  by  the  exprefs  pro- 
vilion  of  the  hat.  7  Geo.  I.  c.  31,  debts  not  due  at  the 
time  of  the  dividend  made,  as  bonds  or  notes  of  hand  pay¬ 
able  at  a  future  day  certain,  Audi  be  proved  and  paid 
equally  with  the  reft,  allowing  a  difeount  or  drawback  in 
proportion.  Ld.  Raym.  1.549.  Stra.  949.  2  P.  Wins.  396.  3 
WilJ.  17.  And  infurances  and  obligations  upon  bottomry 
or  refpondentia,  buna  fide  made  by  the  bankrupt,  though 
forfeited  after  the  commiflion  is  awarded,  (hall  be  looked 
lipon  in  the  fame  light  as  debts  contrafted  before  any  aft 
of  bankruptcy;  alfo  annuity-bonds,  though  not  forfeited 

at.  the  tirnp  of  the  bankruptcy.  Couip.  540.  2  Blac.  R.  110 
b.  And  policies  of  infurances  for  life.  Dougl.  1 66. 

Within  eighteen  months  after  the  commiflion  iffued,  a 
fpcond  and  final  dividend  (hall  be  made,  un.lefsall  the  ef¬ 
fects  were  exhaufted  by  the  firft.  5  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  It  is 
the  duty  of  affignees  to  make  a  dividend  as  early  as  poffible 
after  the  time  given  by  the  ftatute.  And,  if  they  neglect 
to  do  fo,nnd  keep  the  money  in  their  own  hands,  they  will 
be  liable  to  pay  intereft  for  it.  And,  if  any  (orpins  remains 
after  felling  his  eftates,  and  paying  every  creditor  his  fttjl 
debt,  it  (hall  be  reftored  to  the  bankrupt.  13  Eliz.  c.  7. 
This  is  a  cafe  which  fometimes  happens  to  men  in  trade, 
who  involuntarily,  or  at  lead  unwarily,  commit  acts  of 
bankruptcy,  by  abfeonding  and  the  like,  while  their  ef¬ 
fects  are  more  than  fufficient  to  pay  their  creditors.  And, 
if  any  fufpicious  or  malevolent  creditor  will  take  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  fuch  acts,  and  fue  out  a  commiffion,  the  bank¬ 
rupt  has  no  remedy,  but  mud  quietly  fubmit  to  the  effefts 
of  his  own  imprudence,  except  that,  upon  fatisfaction 
made  to  all  the  creditors,  the  commiflion  may  be  fuperfe- 
ded.  2  Cha.  Ca.  144.  This  cafe  may  all'o  happen,  when  a 
knave  is  defirous  of  defrauding  his  creditors,  and  is  com¬ 
pelled  by  a  commiflion  to  do  them  that  judice  which  other- 
wife  he  wanted  to  evade.  And  therefore,  though  the  ufu¬ 
al  rule  is,  that  all  intered  on  debts  carrying  intereft  (hall 
ceafe  from  the  time  of  ilfuing  the  commiffion,  yet,  in  cafe 
of  a  furplus  left  after  payment  of  every  debt,  fuch  inte- 
reft  fhall  again  revive,  and  be  chargeable  on  the  bankrupt, 
or  his  reprefentatives.  1  Ath.  244. 

Th efuperfedcas  is  a  writ  ilfuing  under  the  great  feal,  to 
fuperfede  the  commiffion;  and  this  writ  may  be  iffued  at 
the  diferetion  of  the  lord  chancellor,  when  the  creditors 
of  the  bankrupt  agree  to  fuperfede  the  commiffion ;  or 
becaufe  the  party  appears  not  to  have  been  a  trader;  that 
the  party  had  not  committed  an  aCt  of  bankruptcy  ;  that 
the  commiffion  was  not  opened  till  three  months  after  it 
iffued;  or  that  he  lias  paid  all  his  creditors.  Though  the 
ufual  courfe  is  for  the  lord  chancellor  to  order  a  feigned 
iffue  to  try  the  bankruptcy  at  law,  yet,  if  it  appears  plain- 
'yfto  have  been  taken  out  fraudulently  and  vexatioufly, 
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the  court  will  at  once  fuperfede  the  commiffion,  and  or¬ 
der  the  petitioning  creditor’s  bond  to  be  a  (Signed.  1  Aik. 
128,  144,  218. 

Of  the  different  Kinds  of  DEBTS,  and  Mode  of 
Proving  them. 

The  feveral  afts  of  parliament  relating  to  bankrupts, 
being  made  for  the  relief  of  creditors,  none  but  a  credi¬ 
tor  could  at  any  time  have  taken  out  a  commiffion;  and 
now  he  mutt  have  a  legal  demand  to  the  amount  fpecified 
in  3  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  But  a  debt  in  equity  will  in  no  cir- 
cumftances  be  a  foundation  for  a  commiflion  ;  therefore, 
if  a  legal  demand  is  not  in  its  own  nature  affignable,  the 
afiignee,  notwithflanding  his  equitable  claim,  cannot  be  a 
petitioning  creditor.  Forrcf  248.  Ch.Ca.  191.  Freem.  270. 
1  Ath.  147.  2  Viz.  407.  2  Stra.  S99.  1  P.  Wins.  783.  It  is 
generally  underftood,  that  the  commiflion  muff  iffue  on  the 
petition  of  fome  creditor  capable  of  claiming  relief  under 
it ;  and  therefore,  that,  if  the'  debt  of  the  petitioning  cre¬ 
ditor  appears  to  have  been  contracted  fublequent  to  a  fe- 
cret  aft  of  bankruptcy  committed  by  the  trader,  no ‘com¬ 
miffion  ought  to  be  granted  upon  his  petition.  2  Str.  744, 
6.  1  Atk.  73.  A  debt  at  law,  notwithstanding  th'e  ftatute  of 
limitations  has  incurred,  will  fupport  a  commiffion;  for 
the  ftatute  does  not  extinguifh  the  debt,  but  the  remedy, 
and  the  lead  hint  will  revive  it.  2  Black.  Rep.  703.  It  has 
been  determined,  that  a  creditor,  by  notes  bought  in  at 
10s.  in  the  pound,  was  a  creditor  for  the  full  Cum,  and 
might  take  out  a  commiflion.  1  P.  Wins.  783.  A  credi¬ 
tor,  before  the  party  entered  into  trade,  may  on  account 
of  fuch  debt  fue  out  a  commiffion,  but  a  creditor  for  a 
debt  contracted  after  leaving  off  trade  cannot.  But,  when 
a  commiflion  is  (tied,  thofe  creditors  who  have  become 
fuch  fince  the  quitting  trade,  may  come  in  and  (hare  the 
dividend  with  thofe  who  were  creditors  before  or  during 
the  trading,  provided  they  are  not  barred  by  a  prior  aCt  of 
bankruptcy.  12  Mod.  159.  Ld.  Raym.  287.  1  Sid.  41 1. 

If  a  creditor  has  his  debtor  in  execution,  he  cannot  pe¬ 
tition  for  a  commiflion  of  bankruptcy  ;  for,  the  body  of  the 
debtor  being  in  execution,  it  is  a  fatisfaCIion  of  the  debt, 
in  point  of  law.  Therefore,  where  a  commiflion  had  if¬ 
fued  on  the  petition  of  a  creditor  who  had  the  bankrupt 
in  execution,  it  was  upon  that  account  fuperfeded.  3  MR  If. 
271.  1  Stra.  653.  Nor  has  the  petitioning  creditor  the  or¬ 
dinary  eleftion  to  fue  the  bankrupt  at  law,  or  come  under 
the  commiflion  as  other  creditors  have;  for,  if  he  was  to 
eieft  to  proceed  at  law,  the  commiffion  mud  be.  fuperfe¬ 
ded,  which  would  affeft  thofe  creditors  w  ho  had  proved 
debts  under  it.  1  Atk.  134. 

Debts  may  be  proved  at  any  of  the  public  meetings  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  cominiflioners;  the  ufual  proof  is  the  oath 
of  the  creditor,  which  if  not  objefted  to  by  the  bankrupt 
himfelf,  or  any  of  thofe  creditors,  is  generally  efteemed 
fufficient ;  but,  if  any  objeftion  is  raifed,  the  demand 
mu  ft  be  farther  fubftantiated  by  evidence.  For,  though 
the  creditor  (liould  make  a  pofitive  oath  of  the  debt,  the 
commiffioners,  if  they  conceive  themfelves  to  have  juft 
grounds  to  doubt  its  fairnefs,  ought  to  admit  it  only  as  a 
claim;  and,  if  it  is  not  made  out  to  their  fatisfaction,  it 
may  be  rejected.  1  Atk.  71,  221. 

Upon  the  principle  of  equality  among  the  creditors  pro¬ 
ving  under  the-  commiffion,  the  privilege  of  debtors  to 
come  in  and  prove  their  debts  and  bankrupts  to  be  dif- 
charged  therefrom,  is  co-extenfive  and  commenfurate ; 
therefore  a  man  (hall  not  prove  a  debt,  and  proceed  in  an 
aftion  at  law',  at  the  fame  time.  However,  the  court  will 
not  abfolivtely  flop  him  from  bringing  an  aft  ion,  but  put 
him  to  his  eleftion  ;  and,  (liould  he  eleft  to  proceed  at  law, 
lie  will  dill  be  allowed  to  prove  his  debt,  for  the  purpofe 
of  affenting  to,  or  diffenting  from,  the  certificate  ;  which 
permiflion  is  abfolutely  requifite,  to  make  his  remedy  at 
law  of  any  avail,  for,  (liould  the  bankrupt  procure  his  cer¬ 
tificate,  he  will  be  thereby  difeharged  from  that  aftion,  as 
well  as  from  all  debts  contrafted  before  the  aft  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  1  Atk.  83,  119,  220.  1  P.  Wms.  562. 
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If  the  creditor,  before  he  proves  his  debt,  proceeds  at 
law  agaiiift'  the  bankrupt,  he  cannot  be  obliged  to  make 
his  cledlion  till  a  dividend  is  declared.  And,  where  the 
creditor  has  already  proceeded  at  law,  he  is  not  at  liber¬ 
ty  to  come  in  and  prove  his  debt  under  the  commiflion, 
without  relinquifhing  his  proceedings  at  law  ;  unlefs  by 
order  from  the  great  feal,  for  the  purpofe  of  affentirig  to, 
or  diffenting  from,  the  certificate.  2  Black.  Rep.  1317.  But 
the  modern  determinations,  fupporterl  by  fome  of  earlier 
date,  have  nioflly  put  the  creditor  to  his  election  before  a 
dividend,  provided  a  reafonable  time  is  afforded  the  cre¬ 
ditor  to  inform  himfelf  of  the  bankrupt’s  affairs.  Cooke  B. 
L.  c .6.  The  being  chofen  alTignee  will  not  prevent  the 
creditor  filing  the  bankrupt  at  law,  if  he  has  not  proved 
his  debt;  for  in  that  cafe  he  can  only  be  confidered  as  a 
creditor  at  large  ;  and,  even  if  he  has  proved  his  debt  and 
chofen  himfelf  allignee,  he  may  (till  eleft  to  proceed  at 
law,  and  be  difcharged  as  a  creditor  under  the  commiflion. 
1  Aik.  153,  221.  But  a  petitioning  creditor  has  not  this 
eledlion. 

A  debt  made  void  by  flatute,  ought  not  to  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  be  proved  ;  as  a  debt  of  anufurious  contract;  and, 
though  the  rule  of  the  court  of  Chancery  is,  upon  a  bill 
to  be  relieved  againft  demands  of  ufurious  interefl:,  not  to 
make  void  the  whole  debt,  but  to  make  the  party  pay 
what  is  really  diie,  yet,  in  a  commiflion  of  bankruptcy, 
the  aflignees  have  a  right  to  infill  that  the  whole  is  void, 
as  an  ufurious  contract.  And,  unlefs  the  aflignees  and 
creditors  fubmit  to  pay  what  is  really  due,  the  lord  chan¬ 
cellor  has  not  power  to  order  it ;  and  applications  of  this 
nature  have  been  frequently  refufed.  2  Vcz.  4S9.  1  Aik, 
125.  Dovgl.  716. 

If  the  bankrupt’s  eflate  is  in  arrear  for  taxes,  the  col- 
leflor,  when  he  comes  to  prove  the  debt,  mufl  produce 
his  authority,  that  the  commilfioners  may  judge  of  the  le¬ 
gality  of  it.  Corporations  ufually  have  a  clerk  or  trea- 
furer,  who  is  the  perfon  to  prove  debts  due  to  them  ;  he 
nn  1  ft  however  produce  his  appointment  under  feal  to  the 
commi'flioners.  Every  fecurity  that  a  creditor  has  for  his 
debt,  mufl  be  produced  at  the  time  of  his  proving,  when 
the  commiftioners  will  mark  them  as  having  been  exhibi¬ 
ted.  In  the  fame  manner,  any  perfon  adting  for  another, 
mufl  produce  his  authority  to  the  commiftioners,  and  they 
will  mark  them  as  exhibits.  One  inhabitant  of  a  parifh 
may  prove  for  himfelf  and  the  other  inhabitants.  1  Aik. 
hi.  Cooke's  B.  L.  c.4. 

In  cafe  of  debts  uncertain  in  point  of  liquidation,  as  be¬ 
tween  two  merchants  in  balancing  accounts,  the  matter 
refts  upon  a  claim  to  afcertain  the  fumthat  was  due  at  the 
time  of  the  bankruptcy.  So,  where  a  creditor  cannot  af¬ 
certain  his  debt  with  certainty  fufficient  to  enable  him  to 
fwear  to  it,  or  is  not  able  in  other  refpedts  fatisfadlorily  to 
fubftantiate  it ;  or  where  the  agent  of  a  creditor  cannot 
produce  his  authority,  and  in  many  other  cafes  where  there 
appears  a  probable  foundation  of  a  demand,  though  not 
fufficiently  made  out,  it  is  ufual  for  the  commiftioners  to 
fuffer  a  claim  to  be  entered  ;  but  that  will  not  entitle  the 
party  to  a  dividend,  which  he  cannot  receive  without  com¬ 
pletely  proving  his  debt.  If  a  claim  is  not  fubftantiated 
in  a  reafonable  time,  the  commiftioners  may  ftrike  it  out ; 
and  they  generally  do  fo  before  a  dividend  is  declared,  un¬ 
lefs  fufficient  reafon  is  offered  to  them  for  prolonging  the 
time  ;  but  the  creditor  is  notwithftanding  afterwards  at  li¬ 
berty  to  prove  his  debt,  and  receive  his  fhare  upon  any 
future  dividends.  However  in  fuch  cafes  where  there  has 
not  been  grofs  negleil,  the  chancellor  Will  make  an  order 
that  fuch  creditor  fliall  be  paid  his  proportion  of  the  firft 
dividend  out  of  the  money  in  the  aflignees’  hands,  upon 
condition  that  it  does  not  break  in  upon  any  former  divi¬ 
dend.  3  IVHf.  271.  Aliens  as  well  as  denizens  may  come 
in  as  creditors;  for  all  flatutes  concerning. bankrupts  ex¬ 
tend  to  aliens.  21  Jac.  I.  c.  19. 

The  diftinflion  of  debts  payable  in  futuro  on  a  day  cer¬ 
tain,  and  debts  depending  upon  contingency,  has  given 
rife  to  frequent  queftions,  whether  the  bankrupt’s  wife  or 
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her  tru flees  flionld  be  admitted  to  prove  tire  fum  fettled 
on  her  by  marriage-articles,  under  a  commiffion  againft 
her  hufband.  Lord  Hardwicke,  on  a  petition  ex  parte 
Winchefter,  (1  Atk.  117.  Dav.  535,)  ftated'the  diftinclibns 
of  the  feveral  cafes.  The  firft  head  of  thefe  cafes  is  where 
a  bond  is  given  by  a  hufband  to  pay  a  fum  of  money  in  his 
life-time  to  truftees,  to  be  laid  out  in  truft  for  himfelf  and 
his  wife,  or  children ;  and  in  cafe  the  hufband  furvives  to' 
the  life  of  himfelf.  If  in  this  cafe  the  hufband  becomes 
a  bankrupt,  this  being  a  debt  due  in  his  life-time,  and 
before  the  bankruptcy,  the  court  will  let  in  the  truftees  to 
prove  fuch  debt,  according  to  the  trufts. 

The  fecond  head  is,  where  a  perfon  gives  a  covenant  to 
pay  to  truftees  a  fum  of  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  wife 
or  children  after  his  death  ;  and  alfo  a  judgment  by  way 
of  collateral  fecurity  to  fuch  covenant,  and  afterwards  be¬ 
comes  bankrupt ;  this,  being  a  debt  at  law,  may  be.proved 
under  the  commiflion. 

The  third  is,  where  the  father  gives  a  bond  to  his  in- 
te^ed  fon-in-law  on  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  to  pay 
a  fum  of  money  after  his  death,  and  interefl  in  the  mean 
time  on  particular  days  and  times,  and' there  is  a  breacii 
of  the  condition  of  the  bond,  and*- the  father  becomes 
bankrupt ;  this  is  a  legal  debt  not  depending  on  a  contin¬ 
gency,  aild  therefore  may  be  proved . 

The  fourth  head  is,  where  a  man  covenants,  in  confide- 
ration  of  a  marriage-portion  paid  him,  for  his  heirs,  exe¬ 
cutors,  and  adminiftrators,  to  pay  to  truftees  a  fum  of  mo¬ 
ney  after  his  deceafe,  in  cafe  his  wife  furvives  him.  This 
cafe,  depending  on  a  contingency,  is  materially  different 
from  the  others ;  becaufe  in  thofe  there  was  a  remedy  at 
law  before  the  commiflion  ifl'ued  ;  and  it  feems  now  to  be. 
fettled,  that,  on  a  contingent  provifion  for  a  wife,  flic  can¬ 
not  be  admitted  as  a  creditor.  3  IVilf.  271.  P.  IVms.  497. 
2  Ld.  Raym.  1546.  7  Vin.  72.  Dav.  254,  524.  1  Atk.  1 13. 
And  this  though  it  be  particularly  conditioned  or  provi¬ 
ded  that  fuch  debt  fhall  be  proveable.  Cooke’s  B.  L,  But, 
notwithftanding  the  general  rule  feems  to  be  thus  efta- 
bliflied,  the  cafe  will  be  different,  if  the  aflignees  are  obli¬ 
ged  to  come  into  equity  to  compel  the  performance  of  a 
truft;  for  then,  as  they  require  equity,  they  fliall  be  obli¬ 
ged  to  do  equity,  and  fecure  the  fettlement  to  the  wife. 
1  Atk.  114.  2  Fern.  662. 

Contingent  debts  are  faid  not  to  be  included  in  flat.  7 
Geo.  I.  c.31,  becaufe,  it  being  uncertain  whether  they 
will  ever  become  due  or  not,  it  is  impofiible  to  make  fuch 
abatement  of  5I.  per  cent,  as  that  a<5t  direfls,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  cannot  be  within  it ;  the  principle  therefore,  that 
contingent  creditors  cannot  be  admitted  to  prove  their 
debts,  where  the  a£l  of  bankruptcy  is  prior  to  the  hap¬ 
pening  of  the  contingency,  is  clear  and  indifputable.  1 
Atk.  1 18.  But  many  queftions  have  arifen  as  to  what  debts 
fliall  be  faid  to  be  contingent  within  the  meaning  of  tfle 
rule. 

One  having  only  caufe  of  aflion  cannot  come  in  and 
prove  it  as  a  debt ;  becaufe  the  damages  that  may  be  gi¬ 
ven  are  confidered  merely  as  contingent;  even  in  cafe  of 
a  bond  of  indemnity,  where  the  condition  is  broken.  3 
IVilf.  270.  2  Sira.  1160.  And  this  though  the  lurety  is 
called  upon  and  liable  to  pay  the  debt,  if  it  is  not  actual¬ 
ly  paid.  1  Term.  Rep.  599.  So,  if  a  leffee.ploughs  up  mea¬ 
dow  ground,  for  which  he  is  bound  to  pay  the  leffor  a  cer¬ 
tain  fum  of  money  as  a  penalty,  that  penalty  cannot  be 
proved  as  a  debt  under  the  commiflion:  nor,  if  a  man  be 
bound  in  an  obligation,  in  a  certain  fum,  to  perform  cove¬ 
nants,  and  the  obligor,  before  he  becomes  a  bankrupt, 
breaks  ihofe  covenants,  the  obligee  cannot  prove  this  as  a 
debt.  If  a  bond  by  a  principal  and  furety  has  not  been 
forfeited  before  the  furety  became  bankrupt,  the  debt 
cannot  be  proved  under  his  commiflion,  but  he  may  be 
fued  upon  it  notwithftanding  his  certificate.  Doug.  135.  3 
WUf.  270.  The  bankruptcy  of  the  leffee  is  no  bar  to  an 
afilion  on  covenant  (made  before  his  bankruptcy)  brought 
againft  him  for  rent  due  after  the  bankruptcy  .  4  Term  Rep. 
94.  But,  when  judgment  is  obtained  in  any  aftion,  it  then 
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becomes  fuch  a  debt  as  rnay  be  proved,  and  the  judgment, 
when  figned,  relates  to  tlie  verdidt.  2  Black.  1317. 

Where  a  man  undertakes  to  pay  a  lum  of  money  for 
another,  his  undertaking  alone  will  not  create  a  debt  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  proved  under  a  commiflion;  and,  it  an  a<5t. 
of  bankruptcy  intervenes  between  the  undertaking  and 
the  actual  payment,  it  can  never  be  proved,  and  the  cre¬ 
ditor  can  only  refort  to  the  bankrupt  perfonally.  But,  it 
the  party  engaging  to  pay  the  debt  of  another  is  taken 
in  execution  for  that  debt,  his  impvifonment  is  confidered 
as  a  payment  and  fatisfadlion  of  the  debt  fufficient  to  give 
him  a  right  of  proving  under  the  commiflion.  Cozvp.  525. 
3  Wilf.  13.  If  the  party  engaging  to  fecure  the  debt  of 
another  himfelf  becomes  bankrupt  before  that  debt  is  pay¬ 
able  by  the  principal,  the  creditor  cannot  prove  under  his 
commilTion.  Cowp.  460.  Where  a  man  becomes  bail  for 
another,  it  is  confidered  as  a  contingent  debt.  And,  if 
the  bail  commit  an  adt  of  bankruptcy  before  the  judg¬ 
ment,  it  cannot  be  proved  under  the  commiilion.  2  Stra- 
1043.  3  Wilf.  262. 

The  general  rule  as  to  annuities  is,  that  where  one  is 
entitled  to  an  annuity  from  another,  which  is  not  a  rent- 
charge  on  land,  or  on  a  fpecific  part  of  the  grantor’s  ef- 
tate,  but  perfonal,  to  be  paid  by  him,  who  afterwards  be¬ 
comes  bankrupt,  it  is  only  a  general  demand  on  him  and 
his  eflate  ;  and  there  is  nothing  a  debt  on  his  eflate  but  the 
arrears  of  the  annuity  at  the  time  of  the  bankruptcy,  un- 
3efs  the  penalty  of  the  annuity-bond  has  become  forfeited ; 
for  otherwife  the  payments  accruing  afterwards  became  a 
debt  after  the  bankruptcy,  and  cannot  be  proved.  But, 
tvhere  there  has  been  a  forfeiture  prior  to  the  bankruptcy, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  injuftice  of  admitting  the  creditor 
only  to  prove  the  arrears,  and  the  great  inconvenience  that 
would  enfue  if  the  annuity  fhould  be  received  from  time 
to  time,  as  an  accruing  debt  on  the  eflate,  by  which  means 
the  divifion  of  the  elfate  would  be  perpetual,  and  there 
could  be  no  final  dividend  during  the  annuitant’s  life,  the 
court  of  Chancery  puts  it  in  another  fhape  of  fetting  a 
value  on  the  annuity,  becaufe  it  was  only  a  general  per¬ 
fonal  demand.  And,  in  fetting  this  value,  conlideration 
muft  be  had  of  the  time  the  annuitant  has  enjoyed  it.  2 
Vez.  490.  1  Atk.  251.  2  Black.  1 107. 

In  cafe  of  an  apprentice  where  the  matter  becomes  bank¬ 
rupt,  commidioners  recommend  it  to  the  creditors  to  al¬ 
low  him  a  grofs  film  out  of  the  eflate  for  the  purpofe  of 
binding  him  to  another  niafter ;  as  it  would  be  hard  to 
make  him  come  in  as  a  creditor  under  the  commilTion  ;  but 
this,  though  it  is  equitable  and  juft,  muft  be  confidered  as 
an  indulgence,  and  not  a  right ;  for  the  court  can  only  or¬ 
der  him  to  be  admitted  as  a  creditor.  1  Atk.  149,  261.  A 
bond,  though  it  be  not  afiignable  at  law,  may  be  proved 
iinderthe  commiflion  by  the  affignee  ;  but  the  aflignor  muft 
join  in  the  depofition  that  he  hath  not  received  the  debt  or 
any  part  thereof,  or  any  fecurity  or  fatisfadlion  for  the 
fame.  Cooke's  B.  L. 

In  bills  of  exchange,  and  promiftory  notes,  there  is  a 
double  contract ;  the  firft  between  the  principal  debtor  and 
creditor;  and  alfo  an  implied  contradt,  that  the  principal 
debtor  will  indemnify  the  furety,  fo  that  if  the  creditor, 
the  indorfee,  comes  upon  the  furety  of  the  indorfor,  the 
indorfor  or  his  aftignees  may  come  in  againfl  the  original 
or  principal  debtor.  This  is  the  cafe  between  principal 
and  furety,  and  is  likewife  the  cafe  where  an  indorfor  is 
barely  a  furety,  and  no  confideration  is  paid  by  the  origi¬ 
nal  drawer.  1  Atk.  123.  The  holder  of  a  bill  of  exchange 
is  entitled  to  prove  his  debt  under  the  commiflion  againfl 
the  drawer,  aceptor,  and  indorfor,  and  to  receive  a  divi¬ 
dend  from  each,  upon  his  whole  debt,  provided  he  does 
not  in  the  whole  receive  more  than  20s.  in  the  pound.  1 
Atk.  107.  But  in  this  cafe,  if  the  creditor  has  adtually  re¬ 
ceived  part  of  his  debt  under  a  commiflion,  he  can  only 
prove  the  remainder  under  another.  2  Ps  JVvis.  89,  407.  1 
Atk.  129.  2  Vez.  114,5.  Creditors  are  not  allowed  to 

prove  intereft  on  notes,  or  bills,  unlefs  it  is  exprefled  in 
the  body  of  them.  But  the  creditor  may  prove  the  full 
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Ann  for  which  the  notes  were  given,  notwithftanding  he 
received  5I.  percent,  difcount.  x  Atk.  151.  A  child  li¬ 
ving  with  the  father  and  earning  money  for  itfelf,  may,  if 
the  lather  receives  that  money,  be  admitted  a  creditor  un¬ 
der  the  commiflion  againfl  him.  2  Vez.  6 75. 

A  landlord  having  a  legal  right  to  diftxain  goods  while 
they  remain  on  the  premifes,  the  i  filling  a  commiflion  of 
bankrupt  againfl  the  tenant,  and  the  meflenger’s  pofleflion 
of  the  tenant’s  goods,  will  not  hinder  him  from  diftrain- 
ing  for  rent ;  for  it  is  not  fuch  a  cujlodia  legis  as  an  execu¬ 
tion  ;  and  even  there  the  law  allows  the  landlord  a  year’s 
rent.  And  the  afli'gnment  of  the  commifli oners  of  the 
bankrupt’s  eflate  and  effects  is  only  changing  the  property 
of  the  goods,  and  while  upon  the  premifes  they  remain 
liable  to  be  diftrained.  1  Atk.  102.  And,  as  a  creditor  af¬ 
ter  proving  his  debt  may  eleCt  to  abide  by  fuch  proof,  or 
relinquifh  it  and  proceed  at  law,  fo  a  landlord,  who  is  con¬ 
fidered  in  a  higher  degree  than  a  common  creditor,  may 
make  his  eleftion  to  wave  his  proof  in  his  diftrefs  for  rent. 
But  particular  circumftances  may  deprive  the  landlord  of 
this  right;  as  if  he  negledts  to  diftrain,  and  differs  the 
goods  to  be  fold  by  the  aflignees.  1  Atk.  104.  1  Bro.  C.  R. 
427.  And  a  landlord  may  diftrain  before  the  end  of  the 
term  by  cuftom,  as  in  Norfolk.  2  Term.  Rep.  600.  A  pro- 
vifo  in  a  leafe,  that  it  fhall  be  void  in  cafe  of  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  of  the  leffee,  is  valid.  2  Term  Rep.  133. 

If  an  executor  becomes  bankrupt,  as  he  aCts  in  auter 
droit,  his  bankruptcy  does  not  take  away  the  right  of  exe- 
cutorfhip  ;  and  the  legatees  or  creditors  of  the  teftator  can¬ 
not  prove  under  the  commiflion,  unlefs  the  bankrupt  has 
committed  a  dcvajlavit.  But,  though  a  bankrupt  execu¬ 
tor  may  ftridtly  be  the  proper  hand  to  receive  the  aflets, 
yet,  if  his  aflignees  have  received  any  of  the  property,  the 
chancellor  may  appoint  a  receiver,  with  whom  the  aflignees 
fhall  account  ( 1  Atk.  101)  ;  or  diredt  the  bankrupt  him¬ 
felf  to  be  admitted  a  creditor  for  what  he  may  be  intitlcd 
to  as  executor,  and  order  the  dividend  to  be  paid  into  the 
bank.  Cooke’s  B.  L.  c.  6.  The  effects  poflefled  by  a  bank¬ 
rupt  as  executor,  are  not  liable  to  the  aflignment  of  the 
commidioners.  3  Barr.  1369.  Commiflioners  after  a  man 
becomes  a  bankrupt  compute  intereft  upon  debts  no  lower 
than  the  date  of  the  commiflion.  And  a  fpecialty  credi¬ 
tor  cannot  have  intereft  beyond  the  penalty  contained  in 
his  fecurity ;  but  a  creditor  by  note  carrying  intereft  may 
receive  the  full  amount.  1  Atk .  79,  80. 

If  a  bankrupt  is  a  factor,  and  goods  are  configned  to 
him  or  his  order,  which  come  to  his  pofleflion ;  though 
he  has  the  power  of  immediately  felling  them,  and' taking 
the  money,  iu  which  cafe  the  confignor  can  only  come  as 
a  general  creditor  upon  his  eflate,  yet  notwithftanding  the 
legal  property  the  factor  had  in,  and  power  over,  them,  if 
they  remain  in  fpecie  in  his  hands,  they  fhall  be  delivered 
to  the  principal,  who  has  a  lien  upon  them  as  his  own  pro- 
pelty  ;  and  the  bankrupt  only  as  agent  and  trufiee  for  him. 
And,  even  where  the  fadtor  had  fold  the  goods,  and  taken 
notes  for  them,  it  has  been  determined  that  the  original 
owner  had  a  fpecific  lien  upon,  and  was  intitled  to,  the 
notes.  2  Vez.  586.  1  Atk.  232. 

if  the  aflignees  mifbehave  in  the  trufl  repofed  in  them, 
they  may  be  removed  by  petition  to  the  chancellor.  So, 
if  an  affignee  himfelf  becomes  bankrupt,  that  will  be  a 
fufficient  ground  for  his  removal.  3  Atk.  97.  7  Vin.  Abrc 
77.  Or,  if  the  commiflioners  adt  improperly  at  the  choice 
of  aflignees.  When  an  aflignee  is  removed,  he  muft  join 
with  the  old  aflignee,  and  the  commiflioners,  in  making 
an  aflignment  to  the  new  affignee.  The  common  pradtice, 
where  only  one  afllgnee  is  removed,  is,  to  make  him  join 
with  his  companion  in  afligning  to  the  new  aflignee,  and 
to  the  one  retained,  whereby  a  man  is  made  to  convey  to 
himfelf,  which  appears  abfurd.  The  molt  feafible  plan 
feems  for  the  old  aflignees  to  convey  to  a  third  perfon,  in 
trufl,  that  he  fhould  immediately  re-convey  to  the  old  and 
new  appointed  aflignee.  Cooke’s  B.  L.  Aflignees  are  in  the 
nature  of  truftees,  and  where  they  employ  an  agent  to  re¬ 
ceive  or  pay  money,  and  he  abufes  this  confidence,  an  aft- 
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lignee  cannot  be  diftinguifhed  from  any  other  truftee,  who, 
if  his  agent  deceive  him,  mull  anfwer  over  to  the  cejiui 
<jne  trujis.  For  the  chief  confideration  of  the  creditors  in 
the  choice  of  alhgnees  is  certainly  the  ability  of  the  per- 
fens,  that  they  may  be  refponfible  for  the  Aims  they  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  bankrupt’s  eftate.  i  Atk.  88.  But the  neg¬ 
ligence  of  one  aflignee  (hall  not  hurt  another  joint  aflignee, 
where  he  is  not  at  all  privy  to  any  private  and  perfcnal 
agreement  entered  into  by  his  brother  aflignee.  If  an  af- 
fignee  becomes  a  bankrupt,  and  has  applied  any  of  the 
money  received  by  him  in  that  capacity  to  his  own  ufe,  the 
commiflioners  are  to  be  confidered  as  f'pecialty  creditors ; 
becaufe  the  afTignees  executed  a  counterpart  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  to  them,  and  the  agreement,  being  under  hand  and 
leal,  makes  it  in  the  nature  of  a  fpecialty  debt,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  may  come  upon  his  real  eftate.  i  Atk.  89. 

If  there  is  a  joint  commiffion  againft  two  partners,  they 
mull  be  each  found  bankrupts ;  and,  though  one  of  them 
fhould  die,  the  commiffion  may  (till  go  on  ;  but,  if  one  of 
the  joint  traders  be  dead  at  the  time  of  the  taking  out 
the  commiffion,  it  abates,  and  is  abfolutely  void.  Cooke’s 
B.  L.  It  was  formerly  the  practice,  where  there  were  fe¬ 
veral  partners,  to  take  out  feparate  commiffions  againft 
each,  as  well  as  a  joint  commiffion  ;  but  this  has  been  fince 
dif'countenapced,  it  being  the  common  courfe  of  the  court, 
upon  petition,  to  make  an  order  for  the  feparate  creditors 
to  come  in  and  prove  their  debts  under  the  joint  commif¬ 
fion  ;  and  that  the  alTignees  fhould  keep  diftinft  accounts 
of  the  feveral  eftates;  and  this  may  be  done,  becaufe  the 
affignment  in  the  cafe  of  a  joint  commiffion  is  of  the  whole 
eftate.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  where  feparate  commif¬ 
fions  are  taken  out  againft  joint  traders,  it  feems  to  have 
been  the  opinion  that  joint  creditors  could  not  prove  their 
debts  under  the  feparate  commiffion,  except  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  alfenting  to,  or  diffenting  from,  the  certificate  ; 
but  that  they  muft  proceed  to  take  out  a  joint  commiffion. 
Cooke's  B.  L.  1  Atk.  183.  But  it  feems  now  to  be  confider¬ 
ed,  that  a  joint  commiffion  cannot  legally  be  fupported 
while  there  is  a  feparate  one  fubfifting  ;  becaufe,  a  trader 
having  been  declared  a  bankrupt,  the  whole  of  his  pro¬ 
perty  is  afligned  under  the  firft  commiffion,  and  till  he  ob¬ 
tains  his  certificate  he  is  incapable  of  trading  or  contract¬ 
ing  for  his  own  benefit.  However  it  is  certain,  that  in 
practice  joint  commiffions  are  taken  out  after  the  parties 
have  been  declared  bankrupts  under  feparate  commiffions, 
by  which  means  great  expence  is  faved,  and  the  joint  ef¬ 
fects  difpof'ed  to  better  advantage  ;  and  therefore,  in  a  fair 
cafe,  and  where  it  can  be  made  appear  that  the  bankrupt’s 
eftate  will  be  benefitted  by  profecutinga  joint  commiffion, 
the  lord  chancellor,  to  make  it  valid,  will  fuperfede  the 
prior  feparate  one.  Cowp.%i\.  1  Atk.  252.  Cooke’sB.L.  c.  1 . 

Joint  creditors  are  entitled  to  a  diftribution  of  the  joint 
or  partnerfhip  eftate,  without  the  feparate  creditors  being 
permitted  to  participate  with  them  ;  but,  notwithftanding 
feparate  creditors  are  not  entitled  to  fliare  the  dividend  of 
the  joint  property  until  the  joint  creditors  have  received 
20s.  in  the  pound,  yet  they  are,  upon  petition,  let  in  to 
prove  their  refpecftive  feparate  debts  under  the  joint  com- 
miffion,  paying  contribution  to  the  charge  of  it;  and,  as 
the  joint  or  partnerfhip  eftate  is  in  the  firft  place  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  pay  the  joint  or  partnerfhip  debts,  fo  in  like  man¬ 
ner  the  feparate  eftate  ftiall  be  in  the  firft  place  applied  to 
pay  all  the  feparate  debts.  This  is  fettled  as  a  rule  of 
convenience;  and  it  is  refolved,  that  if  there  be  a  furplus 
of  the  joint  eftate  beftdes  what  will  pay  the  joint  creditors, 
the  fame  (hall  be  allotted  in  due  proportions  to  the  fepa¬ 
rate  eftate  of  each  partner,  and  applied  to  pay  the  fe¬ 
parate  creditors.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  a 
furplus  of  the  feparate  eftate  beyond  what  will  fatisfy  the 
feparate  creditors,  it  ftiall. go  to  fupply  any  deficiency  that 
may  remain  as  to  the  joint  creditors.  iAtk.6%.  2  Fern. 
506.  D&v.  373*  z  P.  Wms.  501. 

Where  perfons  in  trade,  as  A,  B,  and  C,  have  been  con- 
nefted  together  in  various  partnerfhips,  and  a  joint  com- 
miflion  taken  out  againft  them  all,  an  order  has  been  made 
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for  keeping  diftindl  accounts  of  the  different  partners,  as 
well  as  of  the  feparate  eftates  of  each  partner.  But,  when 
there  have  been  various  partnerfhips,  as  A  and  B,  and  A 
and  C,  and  a  joint  commiffion  is  taken  out  againft  one  firm, 
in  which  feme  of  the  parties  were  not  engaged,  there  can 
be  only  the  common  order  for  keeping  the  diftinct  accounts 
of  the  joint  and  feparate  eftate.  Cooke's  B.  I..  c.  6. 

On  a  joint  debt,  if  feparate  commiffions  are  taken  out 
againft  the  joint  debtors,  the  creditor  may  prove  his  whole 
debt  under  each  commiffion,  and  receive  a  dividend,  fo  as 
he  does  not  obtain  more  than  20s.  in  the  whole.  Where 
there  is  a  joint  and  feveral  creditor,  he  muft,  according  to 
the  rule  of  the  court  now  firmly  eftabliflied,  make  his  e- 
ledtion  whether  he  will  come  in  upon  the  joint  or  the  fe¬ 
parate  eftate;  that  is,  which  he  will  come  in  upon  in. pre¬ 
ference;  for,  Whichever  he  may  eledt,  he  will  be  entitled 
to  come  in  upon  the  furplus  of  the  other,  if  there  fhould 
be  any.  And,  in  order  to  make  his  eleftion,  he  muft  have 
a  reafenable  time  to  inquire  into  the  ftate  of  the  different 
funds  ;  but  he  is  not  entitled  to  defer  fuch  election  until  a 
dividend  be  declared.  Cooke's  B.  L.  c.  6. 

An  aft  of  bankruptcy  by  one  partner,  is  to  many  pur. 
pofes  a  diffelutiori  of  the  partnerfhip,  by  virtue  of  the  re¬ 
lation  in  the  ftatutes,  which  avoids  all  the  afts  of  a  bank¬ 
rupt  from  the  day  of  the  bankruptcy;  and,  from  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  the  tiling,  'all  his  property  being  veiled  in  the 
aflignees  who  cannot  carry  on  a  trade.  But  after  a  diffe- 
lution  of  partnerfhip  by  agreement,  by  an  execution,  or 
by  a  bankruptcy,  the  partner  out  of  pofleffionof  the  part¬ 
nerfhip  effects  has  the  fame  lien  on  any  new  goods  brought 
in  which  he  had  upon  the  old.  One  partner  has  nor,  af¬ 
ter  a  diflbhltion,  a  right  to  change  the  poffeffion,  or  to 
make  an  aftual  divilion.of  the  fpecific  effects ;  for,  one 
partner  may  be  a  creditor  of  the  partnerfhip  to  ten  times 
the  value  of  all  the  effefts.  The  other  partner  in  that 
cafe  can  only  have  a  right  to  an  account  of  the  partner- 
fliip,  and  to  the  balance  due  to  him,  if  any,  on  that  ac¬ 
count;  and  no  perfen  deriving  under  the  partner  can  be  in 
a  better  condition  than  hiiftfelf ;  his  executor  ftands  in  the 
very  fame  light.  So  the  affignees  under  a  commiffion  of 
bankruptcy  againft  one  partner  muft  be  in  the  fame  ftate. 
They  can  only  be  tenants  in  common  of  an  undivided  moie¬ 
ty,  fubj'eft  to  all  the  rights  of  the  other  partner.  4  Burr. 
2176.  Cozop.  448.  I  2  Mod.  446 . 

If  a  partner  is  a  creditor  on  the  partnerfhip  account,  he 
can  have  no  fatisfaftion  but  out  of  the  furplus,  which 
(hall  remain  after  the  joint  creditors  are  paid  ;  fertile  joint 
creditors  rely  upon  the  oftenfible  ftate  of  the  fund,  and 
give  credit  to  it  accordingly.  But  lord  Hardwicke  faid, 
that  where  there  are  joint  and  feparate  creditors,  if  one 
party  lends  a  fum  of  money  to  the  partnerfhip,  the  credi¬ 
tors  of  his  feparate  eftate  have  a  right  to  this  in  the  firft 
place.  1  Atk.  287.  Vez.jun.  167.  But  this  has  fince  been 
determined  contrary,  as  where  there  was  a  joint  commif¬ 
fion  againft  two  partners,  and  a  feparate  one  againft  one  of 
them.  The  petitioners,  affignees  under  the  feparate  com¬ 
miffion,  petitioned  to  be  admitted  creditors  under  the  joint 
commiffion,  fora  fum  of  money  brought  by  their  bank¬ 
rupt  into  the  partnerfhip,  beyond  his  fliare,  and  as  being 
therefore  a  creditor  on  the  partnerfhip  for  that  fum;  buC 
refufed,  on  the  principle  that  he  cannot  be  a  creditor  on 
the  partnerfhip  in  competition  with  the  joint  creditors. 
So,  where  one  partner  has  taken  more  than  his  (hare  out 
of  the  joint  fund,  the  joint  creditors,  as  the  rule  feems  to 
be  now  fettled,  cannot  be  admitted  to  prove  againft  the 
feparate  eftate  of  the  partner  who  drew'  out  the  money, 
until  his  feparate  creditors  are  fatisfied,  unlefs  it  can  be 
ftiewn  that  the  partner  afted  fraudulently,  with  a  view  to 
benefit  his  feparate  creditors,  at  the  expence  of  the  joinc 
creditors.  Cooke's  B.  L.  c.  13.  See  Partnership. 

One  partner  may  be  a  creditor  of  another,  and  may,  if 
he  continues  felvent,  prove  his  debt  under  a  feparate  com¬ 
miffion.  1  Atk.  223.  2C.R.  226.  If  there  be  two  partners, 
and  one  of  them  becomes  bankrupt,  and,  on  a  feparate 
commiffion  being  fued  out  againft  him,  his  certificate  is 

allowed  j 
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allowed;  this  does  not  only  difcharge  the  bankrupt  of 
what  he  ow  ed  feparatciy,  but  alfo  of  what  he  owed  joint¬ 
ly,  and  on  the  partnerffiip  account ;  becaufe,  by  the  act  of 
parliament,  the  bankrupt,  upon  making  a  full  difcovery, 
and  obtaining  his  certificate,  is  to  be  difcharged  of  all 
debts.  3  P.  IVms.  24.  Where  two  partners  are  bankrupts, 
and  a  joint  commiffion  is  taken  out  againft  them,  if  they 
obtain  an  allowance  of  their  certificate,  this  will  bar  as 
well  their  feparate  as  their  joint  creditors.  Before  the  fta- 
tute  10  Ann.  c.  15,  if  there  were  two  partners/and  only 
one  party  became  bankrupt,  and  a  feparate  commiffion 
was  taken  out  againft  him  ;  there  was  no  doubt  but  the 
difcharge  of  that  bankrupt  difcharged  him  from  all  debts 
which  he  owed  in  his  joint  as  well  as  private  capacity  ; 
but  the  great  queftion  was,  whether,  by  fuch  difcharge  of 
the  bankrupt,  the  partner  of  the  bankrupt  fliould  like- 
wife  be  difcharged  from  fuch  debts  as  he  was  difcharged 
of ;  and  therefore  that  ftatute  has  enacted,  that  the  part¬ 
ner  (hall  not  be  difcharged. 

Customary  Forms  under  a  Commission  of  Bank¬ 
rupt. 

The  firft  ftep  to  be  taken  towards  procuring  a  commif¬ 
fion  of  bankruptcy,  is  for  the  creditor  to  make  an  affidavit 
of  his  debt  before  a  matter  in  chancery  ;  or,  if  he  refides 
altogether  in  the  country,  before  a  matter  extraordinary 
there,  to  be  filed  in  the  fecretary  of  bankrupts’  office  in 
London,  and  exhibited  to  the  commiffioners  at  their  firtt 
meeting.  The  following  is  the  form  of  an  affidavit  : 

“  A.B.  of,  &c.  maketh  oath,  that  Henry  Moreton  of 
London,  in  the  county  of  Middlefex,  Ihop-keeper,  isjuft- 
3y  and  truly  indebted  unto  him,  this  deponent,  and  to 
J.ofeph  Payne,  his  partner,  in  the  fum  of  tool,  and  up¬ 
wards  ;  for  goods  fold  and  delivered  by  this  deponent, 
and  his  laid  partner,  to  and  for  the  life  of  the  faid  Henry 
Moreton  ;  and  this  deponent  farther  faith,  that  the  faid 
Henry  Moreton  is  become  a  bankrupt,  within  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  fome  or  one  of  the  ftatutes  made, 
and  now  in  force  concerning  bankrupts,  as  this  deponent 
hath  been  informed  and  believes.  Sworn,  &c.” 

When  the  affidavit  is  fworn,  it  is  carried'  to  the  fecre¬ 
tary  of  bankrupts’  office,  where  the  party  filing  for  the 
commiflion  enters  into  the  bond.  The  clerk  of  the  bank¬ 
rupts  fills  up  a  blank  petition  in  tiie  name  of  the  perfon 
that  makes  the  affidavit  ;  and  annexes  the  affidavit  and 
bond  to  the  petition,  when  lie  prefers  the  fame  to  the  lord 
chancellor.  This  petition  is  anfiwered  in  a  few  days,  and 
the  petitioning  creditor  has  a  commiffion  without  any  far¬ 
ther  trouble. 

A  Commission  of  Bankrupt. 

“  GEORGE  the  Third,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  king,  defender  of  the  faith, 
&c.  to  our  trufty  and  well-beloved  James  Burrough,  Ar¬ 
thur  Onflow,  James  Blackftone,  Charles  Short,  Efqrs. 
and  David  Rees,  Gent,  greeting.  Whereas  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that  Henry  Moreton,  of,  &c.  ufing  and  exercif- 
ing  the  trade  of  a  merchant  by  way  of  bargaining,  ex¬ 
change,  bartering,  and  chevizance  ;  feeking  his  trade  and 
living,  by  buying  and  felling;  about - iince,  did  be¬ 

come  bankrupt  within  the  leveral  ftatutes  made  againft 
bankrupts,  to  the  intent  to  defraud  and  hinder  Jofeph 
Payne  of,  &c.  and  other  his  creditors  of  their  juft  debts 
and  duties  to  them  due  and  owing  :  We,  minding  the  due 
execution  as  well  of  the  ftatute  touching  orders  for  bank¬ 
rupts,  made  in  the  parliament  begun  ancl  holden  at  Weft- 
minfter,  the  2d  day  of  April,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  late  queen  of  England,  made  and  pro¬ 
vided  ;  as  of  the  flat.  [&c.  mentioning  flats.  1  Jac.I.  21 
Jac.I.  and  5Geo.  II.]  upon  truft  of  the  wifdom,  fide¬ 
lity,  diligence,  and  provident  circumfpeflion,  which  we 
have  conceived  in  you,  do,  by  thefe  prefents,  name,  affign, 
appoint,  conftitute,  and  ordain,  you  our  fpecial  commif¬ 
fioners;  Hereby  giving  full  power  and  authority  unto  you, 
four  or  three  of  you,  to  proceed  according  to  the  faid  fta- 
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tutes,  and  all  other  ftatutes  in  force, concerning  bankrupts ; 
not  only  concerning  the  faid  bankrupt,  his  body,  lands, 
tenements,  freehold,  and  cuftomary,  goods,  debts,  and 
all  other  things  whatfoever;  but  alfo  concerning  all  other 
perfons,  who  by  concealment,  claim,  or  otherwife,  do, 
or  finill  offend,  touching  the  premiffes,  or  any  part  there¬ 
of,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  faid 
ftatutes  ;  And  to  do  and  execute  all  and  every  thing  and 
things  whatfoever,  as  well  for  and  towards  fatisfaftion  and 
payment  of  the  faid  creditors;  as  towards  and  for  all  other 
intents  and  purpofes,  according  to  the  ordinance,  and  pro- 
vifion  of  the  fame  ftatutes.  Willing  and  commanding  you, 
four  or  three  of  you,  to  proceed  to  the  execution  and  ac- 
complifhment  of  this  our  commiffion,  according  to  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  tire  fame  ftatutes,  with  all  diligence 

and  effe6t.  Witnefs  ourlelf  at  Weftminfter,  the - of 

• - in  the - year  of  our  reign.  J.  Y orke.” 

Having  got  the  commiffion,  the  petitioning  creditor 
mutt  employ  one  of  tire  meflengers  to  fummon  a  meeting 
of  the  major  part  of  the  commiffioners  to  open  the  fame  ; 
when  the  petitioning  creditor  mu  ft  come  prepared,  to  prove 
his  debt,  and  the  party  a  bankrupt,  within  the  ftatutes. 

Oath  to  be  adminiftered  by  the  Commiffioners  to  Wit- 
neffes,  upon  their  Examination. 

“YOU  are  here  produced,  as  witneffes,  by  virtue  of  a 
commiffion  out  of  the  high  court  of  Chancery,  to  us  and 
and  others  directed,  to  be  by  us  examined,  concerning  the 
bankruptcy  of  Menry  Moreton,  of,  &c.  Now  to  all  fuch 
queftions  and  interrogatories  as  ffiall  be  afked  you,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  this  commiffion  of  bankrupt,  concerning  the  faid 
Henry  Moreton,  his  trade  or  profeffion,  his  abfconding, 
and  other  aids  which  he. hath  done  or  buffered,  by  which 
lie  may  be  difcovered  to  be  a  bankrupt,  and  alfo  concern¬ 
ing  Ills  lands  and  tenements,  goods  and  chattels,  debts  and 
duties,  frauds  and  concealments,  and  other  matters  and 
things,  in  obedience  to  the  faid  commiflion,  and  purfuant 
to  the  feveral  ftatutes  made  concerning  bankrupts,  you, 
and  every  of  you  fliall  true  and  direct  anfvver  make,  and 
fwear  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.  So  help  you  God.” 

All  the  depofitions  mud  be  figned  by  the  witneffes.  If 
the  party  is  a  Quaker,  then  inftead  of  fwear,  fay,  “You 
fliall  folemnly,  lincerely,  and  truly,  declare  and  affirm.” 

Immediately  upon  the  commiffioners’  declaring  the  par¬ 
ty  a  bankrupt,  they  iffue  their  warrant  for  feizure  of  his 
effects;  and  the  meffenger,  by  virtue  thereof,  feizes  the 
effects,  and  continues  to  keep  poffeffion  until  the  com- 
miflioners  have  executed  the  affignment.  The  application 
to  enlarge  the  time  for  the  bankrupt’s  furrender,  muft  be 
by  petition  to  the  great  feal,  fix  days  at  leaft  before  tho 
laft  fitting  appointed  in  the  Gazette  ;  this  petition  may  be  ■ 
either  in  the  name  of  the  bankrupt,  or  of  his  affignees.  It 
isufual  for  the  commiffioners  to  recommend,  and  the  cre¬ 
ditors  4o  agree,  to  return  the  bankrupts  their  rings,  mo¬ 
nies,  &c.  particularly  the  jewels,  &c.  of  their  wives.  If 
the  bankrupt  happens  to  be  a  foreigner,  and  does  not  un¬ 
derhand  Englifli,  his  Englifli  examination  muft  be  inter¬ 
preted,  and  read  to  him  in  the  language  he  underftands, 
by  a  perfon  verfed  in  both  languages,  who  muft  be  firft 
fworn  to  interpret  truly  ;  of  which  oath  and  interpre- 
pretation  there  muft  be  a  memorandum  made  and  annexed 
to  the  bankrupt’s  examination.  If  the  bankrupt  does  not 
furrender  himfelf  to  the  commiffioners  by  twelve  o’clock 
at  night  of  the  laft  day  given,  the  meffenger  warns  him  fo 
to  do,  by  a  proclamation  made  by  him  in  the  middle  of 
Guildhall ;  the  commiffioners  continuing  fitting  till  that 
time. 

Form  of  a  Bankrupt’s  Certificate. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
Great  Britain. 

“  WE,  whofe  names  and  feals  are  hereunto  fubfcribed 

and 
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a p.']  fet,  being  the  major  part  of  the  commiflioners,  named 
a  id  authorifed  Tn  and  by  a  commiflion  of  bankruptcy, 
awarded  and  blued  againft  Henry  Moreton,  of,  &c.  (as 
.  defcribed  in  the  commiflion,)  bearing  date  at  Weftminfter, 
the  S tli  day  of,  See.  directed  to  James  Burrough,  &c.  do 
humbly  certify  to  your  lordfhip,  that  the  major  part  of 
the  commiflioners  by  the  faid  commiflion  authorifed,  hav¬ 
ing  begun  to  put  the  faid  commiflion  into  execution,  did 
find  that  the  faid  Henry  Moreton  became  a  bankrupt 
lince  the  ioth  of  May,  1797,  and  before  the  date  and 
filing  forth  of  the  faid  commiflion,  within  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  fiatutes  made,  and  now  in  force  con¬ 
cerning  bankrupts,  or  fome  of  them;  and  did  thereupon 
declare  and  adjudge  him  a  bankrupt  accordingly.  And 
we  further  humbly  certify  to  your  lordfhip,  that,  the  faid 
-Henry  Moreton  being  fo  declared  a  bankrupt,  the  major 
part  of  the  commiflioners  by  the  faid  commiflion  authorif¬ 
ed,  purfuant  to  the  directions  of  the  aft  of  parliament 
made  in  the  5th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  majefty  king 
George  II.  intitled  ‘An  aft  to  prevent  the  committing 
of  frauds  by  bankrupts,.’  did  caufe  due  notice  to  be  given 
and  publifhed  in  the  London  Gazette  of  fuch  commiflion 
being  i filled,  and  of  the  times  and  places  of  three  feveral 
meetings  of  the  faid  commiflioners,  within  forty-two  days 
next  after  fuch  notice  (the  laft  of  which  meetings  was 
appointed  to  be  on  the  forty-fecond  day)  ;  at  which  time 
the  faid  Henry  Moreton  was  required  to  furrender  himfelf 
to  the  faid  commiflioners  named  in  the  faid  commiflion, 
or  the  major  part  of  them,  and  to  make  a  full  difclofure 
and  difeovery  of  his  eftate  and  effefts  ;  and  the  creditors 
of  the  faid  Henry  Moreton  were  deflred  to  come  prepared, 
to  prove  their  debts,  and  to  aflent  to  or  diflent  from  the 
making  this  certificate.  And  we  further  humbly  certify 
to  your  lordfhip,  that  fuch  three  feveral  meetings  of  the 
major  part  of  the  commiflioners  by  the  faid  commiflion 
authorifed,  were  had  purfuant  to  fuch  notice  fo  given  and 
publifhed  ;  and  that  at  one  of  thofe  meetings  the  faid  Hen¬ 
ry  Moreton  did  furrender  himfelf  to  the  major  part  of  the 
commiflioners,  by  the  faid  commiflion  authorifed,  and 
did  fign  and  fubferibe  fuch  furrender,  and  did  fubntit  to 
be  examined  from  time  to  time  upon  oath,  by  and  before 
the  major  part  of  the  commiflioners,  by  the  faid  commif- 
fion  authorifed  :  and  in  all  things  to  conform  to  the  feve¬ 
ral  fiatutes  made  and  now  in  force  concerning  bankrupts; 
and  particularly  to  the  faid  aft  made  in  the  5th  year  of  his 
late  majefty’s  reign.  And  we  further  humbly  certi  fy  to 
your  lordfhip,  that,  at  the  lafl  of  the  faid  three  meet¬ 
ings,  the  faid  Henry  Moreton  finifhed  his  examination, 
before  the  major  part  of  the  faid  commiflioners,  by  the 
faid  commiflion  authorifed,  according  the  directions  of  the 
faid  lafl-mentioned  aft,  and,  upon  fuch  his  examination, 
made  a  full  difclofure  and  difeovery  of  his  eftate  and  ef¬ 
fefts ;  and  in  all  things  conformed  himfelf  to  the  feveral 
fiatutes  made  and  now  in  force  concerning  bankrupts,  and 
particularly  according  to  the  directions  of  the  faid  ftatute 
made  in  the  5th  year  of  his  late  majefty’s  reign  ;  and  there 
doth  not  appear  to  us  any  reafon  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
fuch  difeovery,  or  that  the  fame  is  not  a  full  difeovery  of 
all  the  eftate  and  effefts  of  the  faid  Henry  Moreton.  And 
we  further  humbly  certify  to  your  lordfhip,  that  the 
creditors,  vvhofe  names  or  marks  are  fubferibed  to  this 
certificate,  are  full  four  parts  in  five  in  number  and  value 
of  the  creditors  of  the  above-named  Henry  Moreton,  who 
are  creditors  for  not  lefs  than  twenty  pounds  refpeftively, 
and  who  have  duly  proved  their  debts  under  the  faid  com- 
miflion  ;  and  that  it  doth  appear  to  us  by  due  proof  by 
affidavit  in  writing,  that  fuch  feveral  fubferibing  creditors, 
or  fome  perfon  by  them  refpeftively  duly  authorifed  there¬ 
unto,  did,  before  our  figning  hereof,  fign  this  certificate, 
and  teftify  their  confent  to  our  ligning  the  fame,  and  to 
the  faid  Henry  Moreton  having  fuch  allowance  and  benefit, 
as  by  the  faid  lafl-mentioned  aft  are  allowed  to  bankrupts, 
and  to  the  faid  Henry  Moreton  being  difeharged  from  his 
debts,  in  purluance  of  the  fame  aft.  In  witnefs  whereof 
we  have  hereunto  fet  our  hands  and  fealsj  this  •  day 
VpL.  II.  No.  97. 
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of - in  the - year  of  the  reign  of,  Sec.  and  in  the. 

year  of  our  Lord  1797.  James  Burrough. 

Arthur  Onslow. 

James  Bi.ackstone. 

We  the  creditors  of  the  above-named  Henry  Moreton, 
vvhofe  names  or  marks  are  hereunder  fubferibed,  do  here¬ 
by  teftify  and  declare  our  confent,  that  the  major  part  yr 
the  commiflioners,  by  the  above-mentioned  commiflioit 
authorifed,  may  fign  and  feal  'the  certificate  -above-writ¬ 
ten  ;  and  that  the  laid  Henry  Moreton  may  have  fuch  al¬ 
lowance  and  benefit  as  are  given  to  bankrupts  by  the  aft 
of  parliament  made  in  the  5th  yeart  of  the  reign  of  his  late 
majefty  king  George  II.  intituled,  “  An  aft  to  prevent 
the  committing  of  frauds  by  bankrupts;”  and  be  dif¬ 
eharged  from  his  debts  in  purfuance  of  the  fame  aft. 

(The  creditor’s  names)  A.  B.  C.  D.  &c.’r 

If  any  perfon  fign  the  bankrupt’s  certificate  by  virtue 
of  a  letter  of  attorney,  fuch  letter  of  attorney  mu  ft  be  left 
at  the  bankrupts’  office.  The  certificate,  together  with 
the  affidavit  of  feeing  the  creditors  fign  it,  and  alfo  letters 
of  attorney,  (if  any  Inch  there  be,)  muft  be  lodged  with 
thefecretary  of  bankrupts;  who  will  thereupon  give  the 
meffenger  an  authority  to  the  printer  of  the  Gazette,  to  in- 
fert  an  advertifement  therein,  fignifying  that  the  acling 
commiflioners  have  certified  to  the  great  feal,  that  the 
bankrupt  hath  conformed,  and  that  the  certificate  will  be 
allowed  and  confirmed,  unlefs  caufe  (hewn  to  the  contra¬ 
ry,  within  twenty-one  days  from  the  date  of  the  faid  ad- 
vertifement.  If  no  caufe  is  fliewn  within  the  twenty-one 
days,  againft  the  allowance  of  the  certificate,  the  lord 
chancellor  will  allow  the  fame,  by  the  following  fublcrip- 
tion  on  the  faid  certificate  : 

“ - day  of -  1798. 

“  WLIEREAS  the  ufual  notice  hath  been  given  in  the 

London  Gazette,  of  - -  the  -  day  of - laft,  and 

none  of  the  creditors  of  the  above-named  Henry  Moreton 
have  fliewn  any  caufe  to  the  contrary  :  I  do  allow  and  con« 
firm  this  certificate.  Loughborough,  C.” 

Certificate  for  a  Judge  or  Juftice  of  Peace,  to  grant 
his  Warrant  for  apprehending  and  committing  a  Bank¬ 
rupt. 

“  In  the  Matter  of  Henry  Moreton,  a  Bankrupt. 

WE  whofe  names  are  hereunto  fubferibed,  and  feals  fet, 
do  hereby  certify,  that  a  commiflion  of  bankrupt,  under  the 
great  feal  of  Great  Britain,  grounded  upon  the  feveral 
ftatutes  made  and  now  in  force  concerning  bankrupts, 

bearing  date  at  Weftminfter,  the - day  of  February, 

inftant,  hath  been  awarded  and  ifthed  againft  Henry  More¬ 
ton,  of,  See.  and  direfted  to  James  Burrough,  Sec.  there¬ 
by  giving  full  power  and  authority  to  four  or  three  of  them 
to  execute  the  fame.  And  we  do  further  certify,  that 
we,  being  the  major  pjirt  of  the  commiflioners,  by  the  faid 
commiflion  authorifed,  have  proceeded  in  the  execution  of 
the  faid  commiflion,  and  have  found  upon  the  due  exami¬ 
nation  of  witnefles,  and  other  good  proof  upon  oath  be¬ 
fore  us  had  and  taken,  that  the  laid  Henry  Moreton,  be¬ 
fore  the  date  and  fuing  forth  of  the  faid  commiflion,  be¬ 
came  bankrupt  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  within  the  com- 
pafs,  true  intent,  and  meaning,  of  the  feveral  ftatutes  made 
and  now  in  force  concerning  bankrupts,  or  within  fome  or 
one  of  them,  before  the  date  and  fuing  forth  of  the  faid 

commiflion.  Given  under  our  hands  and  feals,  this - - 

day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1798. 

Witnefs  Joseph  Best.  James  Blackstone.  (L.S.Ji 
Arthur  Onslow.  (L. S.) 
Charles  Short.  (L.  S.)” 

The  execution  of  this  certificate  muft  be  proved  by  the 
fubferibing  witnefs  before  the  judge  or  juftice,  previous 
to  his  granting  his  warrant.  It  is  ufual  for  the  affignees 
to  give  notice  of  the  time  and  place  they  intend  to  pay  the 
dividends;  and,  if  by  the  aflignees,  the  folicitor  figns  ai* 
authority  for  that  purpofe. 

3  ©  Wit  IT' 
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Writ  of  Supersedeas. 

<<  GEORGE  the  Third,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  king,  defender  of  the  faith, 
and  fo  forth  :  To  our  trufty  and  well-beloved  James  Bur- 
rou"h,  Arthur  Onflow,  James  Blackftpne,  Charles  Short, 
Efqrs.  and  David  Rees,  Gent,  greeting  :  Whereas  we  be¬ 
ing  informed  that  Henry  Moreton,  of,  &c.  ufing  and  ex - 
e.rcifing  the  trade  of  merchandize,  by  way  of  bargaining, 
exchange,  bartering,  chevifance,  feeking  his  trade  of  liv¬ 
in'’- by  "buying  and  felling,  did  become  bankrupt  within 
the  feveral  ftatutes  made  againft  bankrupts,  to  the  intent 
to  defraud  and  hinder  Jofeph  Payne,  of,  &c.  and  others, 
his  creditors,  of  their  juft  debts  and  duties,  to  them  due 
and  owing  5  and  we,  minding  the  due  execution  of  the 
feveral  flalutes  made  againft  bankrupts,  did;  by  our  com- 
million,  under  the  great  feal  of  Great  Britain,  bearing  date. 

at  Weftminfter,  the - -  day  of  - in  the - year  of 

our  reign,  name,  aflign,  appoint,  conftitute,  and  otdain, 
you  our  fpecial  commidioners,  thereby  giving,  &c.  [here 
recite  the  original  commiflion  to,  ‘diligence  and  effect;’ 
then  add,]  Now  forafnmch  as  the  faid  Henry  Moreton,  the 
bankniDt,  by  his  humble  petition,  exhibited  to  our  lord 
high  chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  reafons  therein 
contained,  prayed  that  the  faid  commiflion  might  be  fu- 
perfeded,  vvhereunto  we  gracioufly  inclining,  do,  by  thefe 
prefents,  will  and  command  you,  and  every  of  you,  to 
ifay  and  furceafe  all  further  proceedings  upon  the  faid 
commiflion,  and  that  you  fuperfede  the  fame  accordingly, 
its  our  fpecial  trult  is  in  you  repofed.  Witnefs  ourfelves 

at  Weftminfter,  the - day  of - -  in  the -  year  of 

our  reign.  J1  Yorke.  ’ 

When  this  writ  is  obtained,  the  commiflioners  mu  ft  be 
ferved  therewith,  by  delivering  to  each  of  them  a  copy, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fhewing  them  refpeCtively  the  ori¬ 
ginal  writ  under  feal,  and  then  the  proceedings  are  at  an 
end  ;  but  it  is  ufual  to  give  notice  thereof  in  the  Gazette. 
Thus  the  event  of  a  commiflion  of  bankrupt,  if  conduced 
with  integrity,  as  the  law  intends,  is  evidently  calculated 
to  anfwer° every  juft  and  good  purpofe  that  can  be  devifed 
under  circumftances  of  infolvency  ;  and  fets  at  nought  the 
futile  plans  of  modern  theorifts,  forne  of  which  are  mark¬ 
ed  with  cruelty,  whilft  others  favour  too  much  of  the  de¬ 
praved  cuftoms  of  arbitrary  governments.  In  Pegu,  and 
other  countries  of  Alia,  the  creditor  is  entitled  to  dilpofe 
of  the  debtor  himfelf,  and  likewife  of  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  infomuch  that  he  may  even  violate,  with  impunity, 
the  chaftity  of  the  debtor’s  wife  ;  but  by  lo  doing  the  debt 
is  confidered  by  the  law  to  be  difcharged. 

To  Bankrupt,  v.  a.  To  break  ;  to  difable  one  from 
fatisfying  his  creditors.— We  caft  off  the  care  of  all  future 
thrift,  becaufe  we  are  already  bankrupted.  Hammond. 

BANKRUPTCY,/  The  ftate  of  a  man  broken,  or 
bankrupt.  The  aft  of  declaring  one’s  felf  bankrupt;  as, 
be  raifed  the  clamours  of  his  creditors  by  a  fudden  bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

BANKS  (Sir  John),  a  learned  Englifti  judge,  and  chief 
baron  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  was 
born  in  1589,  and  died  in  1644. 

Banks  (John),  a  dramatic  writer,  was  bred  to  the  law, 
and  belonged  to  the  fociety  of  Gray’s  Inn  ;  but,  this  pro- 
feflion  not  fuiting  his  natural  difpolition,  he  quitted  it  for 
the  ferviceof  the  mufes.  His  turn  was  entirely  to  tra¬ 
gedy  ;  his  merit  in  which  is  of  a  peculiar  kind.  For  at 
the  fame  time  that  his  language  is  extremely  unpoetical, 
and  his  numbers  uncouth  and  unharmonious  ;  nay,  even 
Jais  characters  very  far  from  being  ftrongly  marked  or  dif- 
tinguifhed,  and  his  epifodes  extremely  irregular  :  yet  it  is 
impoflible  to  avoid  being  deeply  affected  at  the  reprefen- 
tation,  and  even  at  the  reading,  of  them.  This  is  owing 
to  a  happy  choice  of  his  fubjetts ;  which  are  all  borrowed 
from  hiftory,  and  mod  of  them  from  circumftances  in  the 
annals  of  our  own  country,  which  we  are  apt  to  receive 
with  a  kind  of  partial  prepoffeffion,  and  a  pre-determina¬ 
tion  to  be  pleated.  He  has  indeed  but  little  varied  from 
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the  ftriCtnefs  of  hiftorical  faCts ;  yet  he  fee  ms  to  have  made 
it  his  conftant  rule  to  keep  the  fcene  perpetually  alive,  and 
never  luffer  his  characters  to  droop.  His  tragedies  are, 
Albion  Queens,  Cyrus  the  Great,  Defiruction  of  Troy, 
Innocent  Ufurper,  Ifland  Queens,  Rival  Kings,  Virtue 
betrayed,  and  Unhappy  Favourite.  The  Albion  Queens 
was  rejected  by  the  managers  in  16S4;  but  was  aCted  by 
queen  Anne’s  command  in  1706,  with  great  applaule,  and 
has  been  feveral  times  revived.  The . Unhappy  Favourite 
continued  until  very  lately  a  ftock  tragedy  at  the  theatres  ; 
but  gives  way  at  prefent  to  the  later  tragedies  from  the 
fame  ftory,  by  Jones  and  Brooke.  Neither  the  time  of 
the  birth,  nor  that  of  the  death,  of  this  author,  are  af- 
certained.  His  remains  lie  interred  in  the  church  of  St. 
James’s,  Weftminfter. 

Banks  Port,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  Lat.  56.  40.  N.  Ion.  185.  W.  Greenwich. 

Banks’s  Island,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  South  Sea,  dif- 
covered  by  captain  Cook  in  1770.  It  is  of  a  circular  fi¬ 
gure,  and  about  twenty-four  leagues  in  compafs  :  it  is 
lufficiently  high  to  be  feen  at  the  diftance  of  twenty-one 
leagues;  and  the  land  has  a  broken  irregular  furface,  with 
the  appearance  of  barrennefs  rather  than  fertility.  It  is, 
however,  inhabited  ;  as  feme  draggling  lavages  were  ob- 
ferved  upon  it.  Lat,  43.  32.  S.  Ion.  286:  30.  W.  Green¬ 
wich. 

Banks’s  Island,  an  ifland  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean, 
near  the  weft  coaft  of  North  America  :  about  fixty  miles 
long,  and  five  broad.  Lat.  53.  30.  N.  1011.129.45.10130. 
xo.  W.  Greenwich. 

BANKSE'A  SPECIO'SA.  See  Costus  Speciosus. 
BANK'SIA,/  [So  named  by  Linnaeus  in  honour  of 
Sir'  Jofeph  Banks,  Bart,  prelident  of  the  Royal  Society-, 
who  firft  difcovered  it  in  his  voyage  with  captain  Cook.] 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  tetrandria,  order  monogy- 
nia,  natural,  order  aggregatae.  The  generic  characters 
are— Calyx  :  perianthium  one-leafed,  four-cleft,  inferior. 
Corolla  :  one-petalled  ;  tube  cylindric,  very  fliort  ;  bor¬ 
der  very  long,  four-parted  ;  parts  linear,  lanceolate  at 
the  tip,  internally  hollowed  by  a  little  cavity,  acute.  Sta¬ 
mina:  filaments  none  ;  antherse  four,  lanceolate,  feflile  in 
the  cavity  of  the  parts  of  the  corolla.  Piftillum  :  germ 
fuperior,  minute  ;  ftyle  filiform,  ftiff,  longer  than  the  co¬ 
rolla  ;  ftigma  pyramidate,  acute.  Pericarpium  :  capfuie 
ovate  or  globofe,  woody,  one-celled,  two-valved.  Seeds 
two,  obovate,  convex  on  one  fide,  flat  on  the  other,  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  very  large  membranaceous  veinlefs  wing, 
—  EJJential  CharaHer.  Calyx  four-cleft,  inferior.  Corol¬ 
la  four-parted  ;  tube  very  fhort ;  border  very  long,  linear- 
lanceolate.  Antherse  feflile  in  the  cavity  of  the  parts  of 
the  corolla.  Capfuie  two-feeded,  one  (or  two)  celled, 
two-valved. 

Species,  r,  Bankfia  ferrata,  or  ferrate-leaved  bankfia  : 
leaves  linear,  attenuated  into  the  petiole,  equally  ferrate, 
truncate  at  the  end  with  a  point.  This  is  the  handlomeft 
fpecies  of  the  genus.  The  leaves  are  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  confluent,  fcattered,  feven  or  eight  inches  long, 
narrow,  fmooth,  coriaceous,  flat,  fpreading  much,  fur¬ 
rounding  the  ament,  which  is  very  large,  thick,  colum¬ 
nar,  obtufe,  erect.  Flowers  much  fpreading,  afcending, 
the  borders  pubefcent  on  the  outfide  and  hoary.  It  is  thus 
defcribed  in  Mr.  White’s  voyage.  Trunk  thick  and  rug¬ 
ged.  Leaves  alternate,  (landing  thick  about  the  ends  of 
the  branches  on  fliort  petioles,  obtufe,  ftrongly  ferrate,  of 
a  bright  green  colour  above,  beneath  opake  and  whitifh, 
with  a  ftrong  rib  running  through  their  middle.  A 
very  large  cylindrical  fpike  of  flowers  terminates  each 
branch  :  molt  of  thefe  are  abortive,  a  few  only  in  each 
fpike  producing  ripe  feed.  The  ftyle,  growing  more  ra¬ 
pidly  than  the  corolla,  is  held  in  a  curved  pofition  by  it. 
The  capfules  are  covered  with  thick  down.  In  the  third 
figure,  the  leaves  are  not  well  reprefented.  The  flowers 
and  fruits  are  collected  into  a  large  globular  ament. 

2.  Bankfia  integrifolia,  or  entire-leaved  bankfia  :  leaves 
wedge. form,  quite  entire,  white. tomentofe  underneath  ; 

they 
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they  are  fubverticillate  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs.  The 
flowers  and  fruits  are  collected  into  a  cylindric  ament ; 
and,  before  they  are  ripe,  are  pubefcent  with  a  nap  of 
fnovvy  whitenefs. 

3.  Bankfia  ericasfolia,  or  heath-leaved  bankfia  :  leaves 
approximating,  acerofe,  truncate-emarginate,  fmoptli. 
The  leaves  of  this  arc  very  fmall,  but  more  abundant  than 
in  the  foregoing  fort. 

4.  Bankfia  dentata,  or  tooth-leaved  bankfia:  leaves  ob¬ 
long,  attenuated  into  the  petiole,  curved,  flexuofe-tooth- 
ed  ;  teeth  ending  in  a  fpinule,  white  underneath.  The 
flowers  in  this  fpecies  are  fmaller  than  in  the  others. 

5.  Bankfia  pyriformis,  or  pear-fruited  bankfia  :  flow¬ 
ers  folitary  ;  capfules  ovate,  pubefcent;  leaves  lanceolate, 
very  entire,  fmooth.  The  capfules  are  larger  than  in  any 
other  known  fpecies,  being  three  inches  long :  they  are 
in  the  fbape  of  a  pear  inverted,  woody,  very  thick,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  fhort  afii -coloured  nap,  refembling  that  of  a 
peach  :  they  are  one-celled,  and  open  longitudinally  on 
the  lower  fide.  There  is  no  receptacle,  except  a  filiform 
umbilical  chord  extending  from  the  bottom  of  the  capfule 
to  the  outer  fide  of  the  feed.  There  are  two  feeds,  of  a 
rufous  cinnamon  colour,  convex  on  one  fide,  flat  on  the 
other,  with  a  very  large,  membranaceous,  veinlefs,  wing. 

6.  Bankfia  gibbofa,  or  gibbous-fruited  bankfia.:  flow¬ 
ers  folitary  ;  capfules  ovate-gibbous,  wrinkled  ;  leaves 
columnar.  The  leaves  are  perfectly  cylindrical,  about 
two  inches  long,  and  one  line  in  diameter,  pale-green  and 
fmooth. 

7.  Bankfia  mufeuliformis,  or  mufcle-fruited  bankfia: 
flowers  folitary-;  capfules  ovate-conical,  mufcle-fhaped, 
pointed,  with  tubercles  on  the  outfide ;  leaves  obovate, 
emarginate.  Leaves  alternate,  from  fix  to  eight  inches 
long,  and  three  broad.  Flowers  in  a  fhort  fimpie  raceme, 
in  which  only  one  or  two  fruits  ripen.  Seeds  two,  dark  bay. 

S.  Bankfia  fpinulofa,  or  prickly-leaved  bankfia  :  leaves 
linear,  revolute,  with  a  little  fharp  point,  and  with  fpi- 
nous  denticulations  towards  the  top.  Stem  woody,  branch¬ 
ed  ;  the  branches  commonly  three  or  more  together,  curv¬ 
ed  upwards.  Leaves  irregularly  fcattered,  clofely  cover¬ 
ing  the  branches,  on  very  fhort  footflalks,  but  little  fpread- 
ing,  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  length,  very 
narrow,  revolute  in  the  margin,  green  and  fmooth  above, 
wvhite  and  dow:ny  beneath,  ending  very  abruptly,  tipped 
with  three  little’  fpines,  and  having  feveral  of  the  fame 
kind  hooked  upwards,  in  the  margin,  particularly  towards 
the  top  :  the  young  leaves  are  very  downy.  Flowers  thick 
fet  in  a  cylindrical  erect  fpike,  arifing  from  the  divarica¬ 
tions  of  the  branches.  The  inhabitants  of  New  South 
Wales  call  it  wattangre.  All  thefe  plants  are  natives  of 
that  country,  except  the  feventh,  which  Rumphius  ob- 
ferved  in  Amboyna  in  1693. 

Propagation  and  Culture..  Some  of  the  fpecies  have  flow, 
ered  and  feeded  here.  They  have  not  yet  been  increafed 
any  other  way  but  by  feeds.  Thefe,  and  the  plants  in 
general  from  the  South  Seas,  are  hardy  confidering  their 
climate,  and  may  be  treated  pretty  much  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  with  the  Cape  plants.  They  covet  abundance  of  air, 
and  flourifh  belt  near  the  front  of  the  dry  itove. 

Banksia  Forst.  See  Pimelea. 

BANN,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  rifes  in  the  county 
of  Dromore,  about  eight  miles  eaft  of  Newry,  paffes 
through  Lough  Neagh,  and  rims  into  the  North  Sea, 
about  four  miles  north-weft  of  Coleraine. 

BANNALEC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Finifterre,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Qmmperle  :  two  leagues  and  a  quarter  north -weft  of 
Quimperle,  and  one  and  three  quarters  fouth-eall  of  Rof- 
porden. 

BAN'NER,yi  [bannier?}  Fr.  banair,  Wetfh,]  A  flag; 
a  ftandard  ;  a  military  enfign.  A  ftreanter  born  at  the  end 
of  a  lance,  or  elfewhere  : 

All  in  a  moment  through  the  gloom  were  feen 
Ten  thoufand  banners  rife  into  the  air, 

With  orient  colours  waving.  Milton. 
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Wc  find  a  multiplicity  of  opinions  concerning  the  ety¬ 
mology  of  the  word  banner ;  lome  deriving  it  from  the 
Latin  bandum,  ‘a  band  or  flag;’  others  from  the  word 
bann,  ‘  to  fummon  the  vaflals  to  appear  in  arms  others 
again  from  the  German  ban,  ‘afield  or  tenement,’  be- 
caufe  landed  men  alone  were  allowed  a  banner:  and,  fi¬ 
nally,  there  are  fome  who  think  it  is  a  corruption  of  pan- 
niere  from  pannus ,  ‘  cloth,’  becaufe  banners  were  origin¬ 
ally  made  of  cloth. 

The  Banner  of  France  was  the  largeft  and  richeft 
of  all  the  flags  borne  by  the  ancient  kings  in  their  great 
military  expeditions.  St.  Martin’s  cap  was  in  ufe  600 
years  as  the  banner  of  France  ;  it  was  made  of  taffety, 
painted  with  the  image  of  that  faint,  and  laid  one  or  two 
days  on  his  tomb  to  prepare  it  for  ufe.  About  the  year 
1100  came  in  a  more  pompous  apparatus.  The  banner 
royal  was  faftened  to  the  top  of  a  malt,  or  fome  tall  tree, 
planted  on  a  fcaffold,  borne  on  a  carriage  drawn  by  oxen, 
covered  with  velvet  houlings,  decorated  with  devices  or 
cyphers  of  the  prince  reigning.  At  the  foot  of  the  tree 
was  a  prieft,  who  laid  mafs  early  every  morning.  Ten 
knights  mounted  guard  on  the  fcaffold  night  and  day,  and 
as  many  trumpets  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  never  ceafed  flou- 
rifhing,  to  animate  the  troops.  This  cumberfome  ma¬ 
chine,  the  mode  of  which  was  brought  from  Italy,  con¬ 
tinued  in  ufe  about  130  yers.  Its  poll  was  in  the  centre  of 
the  army.  And  here  it  was  that  the  chief  feats  were  per¬ 
formed,  to  carry  off  and  defend  the  royal  banner;  for  there 
was  no  victory  without  it,  nor  was  any  army  reputed  van- 
quifhed  till  they  had  loll  their  banner. 

Banner,  of  mother  church,  was  a  crofs  given  to  a  fe¬ 
lon  or  murderer,  who  having  reached  a  church  or  church¬ 
yard,  before  he  was  apprehended,  could  not  be  taken  out 
thence  to  take  his  trial  at  law,  but  having  confelfed  his 
crime  before  the  juftice  or  coroner,  and  abjured  the  king¬ 
dom,  was  to  carry  this  crofs  in  his  hand  through  the  high¬ 
ways,  till  he  was  got  out  of  the  king’s  dominion  ;  but  this 
privilege,’  and  the  ufe  of  faiiftuaries,  was  taken  away  in 
the  2 1  If  of  James  I. 

BAN'NERETS,  f.  [The  word  feems  formed  from 
banner,  ‘a  fquare  flag  ;’  or  from  band,  which  anciently 
denoted  a  flag.]  An  ancient  order  of  knights,  or  feudal 
lords  ;  who,  polfelfing  feveral  large  fees,  led  their  vaflals 
to  battle  under  their  own  flag  or  banner,  when  fummoned 
thereto  by  the  king.  Bannerets  are  alfo  called  in  ancient 
writers  milites  vexilliferi,  and  vexillarii,  banerarii,  banarii, 
bauderifii,  &c. 

Anciently  there  were  two  kinds  of  knights,  great  and 
little-,  the  flrft  whereof  were  called  bannerets,  the  fecond 
bachelors ;  the  fir  ft  compofed  t  he  upper,  the  fecond  the 
middle,  nobility.  The  banneret  was  a  dignity  allowed  to 
march  under  his  own  flag,  whereas  the  bachclarius  eques 
followed  that  of  another.  To  be  qualified  for  a  banneret, 
the  party  was  required  to  be  a  'gentleman  of  family,  and 
muli  have  a  power  to  raife  a  certain  number  of  armed  men, 
with  eftate  enough  to  lubfift  at  leaft  twenty-eight  or  thirty 
men.  This  muff  have  been  very  confiderable  in  thofe 
days  ;  becaufe  each  man,  befides  his  fervant,  had  two 
horfemen  to  w'ait  on  him  armed,  the  one  with  a  crofs  - 
bow,  the  other  with  a  bow  and  hatchet.  As  he  was  not 
allowed  to  be  a  baron  who  had  not  above  thirteen  knights 
fees,  fo  he  was  not  admitted  to  be  a  banneret  if  he  had 
lefs  titan  ten. 

Banneret,  according  to  Spelman,-  was  a  middle  order 
between  a  baron  and  a  fimpie  knight ;  called  fometimes 
alfo  vexi/larius  minor ;  to  diftinguifh  him  from  the  greater, 
that  is,  from  the  baron,  to  whom  alone  properly  belonged 
theyas  vcxilli,  or  privilege  of  the  fquare  flag.  Hence  the 
banneret  was  alfo  called  bannerettus,  quaji  baro  minor  ;  a 
word  frequently  ufed  by  Englifh  writers  in  the  fame  fenfe 
as  banneret  was  by  the  French,  though  neither  of  them 
occur  before  the  time  of  Edward  II. 

Some  will  have  bannerets  to  have  originally  been  per- 
fons  who  had  fome  portion  of  a  barony  afligned  them  ; 
and  enjoyed  it  under  the  title  or  baio  proxirnus,  and  that 
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with  the  fame  prerogatives  as  the  baron  himfelf.  Some 
again  find  the  origin  of  bannerets  in  France,  others  in 
Brittany,  others  in  England.  Thefe  laft  attribute  the  in- 
flitution  of  bannerets  to  Conan,  lieutenant  of  Maximus, 
who  commanded  the  Roman  legions  in  England  under  the 
empire  of  Gratian  in  383.  This  general,  fay  they,  re¬ 
volting,  divided  England  into  forty  cantons,  and  in  thefe 
cantons  difiributed  forty  knights;  to  whom  he  gave  a 
power  of  affembling,  on  occalion,  under  their  feveral  ban¬ 
ners,  as  many  of  the  _  effective  men  as  were  found  in  their 
refpedive  difiricts  :  whence  they  are  called  bannerets. 
However  this  be,  it  appears  from  Froiffart,  See.  that  an¬ 
ciently  fuch  of  the  military  men  as  were  rich  enough  to 
raife  and  fubfift  a  company  of  armed  men,  and  had  a  right 
to  do  fo,  were  called  bannerets.  Not,  however,  that  thefe 
qualifications  rendered  them  knights,  but  only  bannerets  ; 
the  appellation  of  knight  being  only  added  thereto,  becaufe 
they  were  iimple  knights  before. 

Bannerets  were  fecond  to  none  but  knights  of  the  garter. 
They  were  reputed  the  next  degree  below  the  nobility  ; 
and  were  allowed  to  bear  arms  with  fupporters,  which 
none  ell'e  may  under  the  degree  of  a  baron.  In  France,  it 
is  fa  id,  the  dignity  was  hereditary  ;  but  in  England  it  died 
with  the  perfon  that  gained  it.  The  order  dwindled  on 
the  inftitution  of  baronets  by  king  James  I.  and  at  length 
became  extinff.  But  it  was  again  revived  by  his  prefent 
majefty  George  III.  in  the  perlon  of  captain  Trollope  and 
another,  after  the  victory  obtained  over  the  Dutch  on  the 
11th  of  October  1797. 

The  form  of  the  banneret’s  creation  was  this.  On  a  day 
of  battle,  the  candidate  prefented  his  flag  to  the  king  or 
general;  who,  cutting  off  the  train  or  fkirt  thereof,  and 
making  it  a  fquare,  returned.it  again,  the  proper  banner  of 
bannerets  ;  who  are  hence  fometimes  called  knights  of  the 
fquare  fag.  There  feem  to  have  been  bannerets  created 
either  in  a  different  manner,  or  by  others  than  the  fove- 
reign  ;  fince  king  James,  in  the  patent  of  baronets,  gives 
them  precedence  to  all  knights  bannerets,  except  fuch  as 
are  created  by  the  king  himfelf  in  the  field  ;  which  im¬ 
plies,  either  that  there  are  fome  of  this  order  created  out 
of  the  field,  or  by  inferior  perfons. 

Banneret  was  alfo  the  name  of  an  officer  or  magiflrate 
of  Rome  towards  the  clofe  of  the  14th  century.  The 
people  of  that  city,  and  throughout  the  territory  of  the 
church,  during  the  difputes  of  the  anti-popes,  had  form¬ 
ed  a  kind  of  republican  government ;  where  the  whole 
power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  magiflrate  called  fena- 
tor,  and  twelve  heads  of  quarters  called  bannerets ,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  banners  which  each  raifed  iii  his  diftridt. 

BAN'NEROL,  more  properly  Banderol,  f  [from 
banderole,  Fr.J  A  little  flag  or  dreamer. — King  Ofwald 
had  a  bannerol  of  gold  and  purple  fet  over  his  tomb.  Camden. 

B  ANN  IAN',  f.  A  man’s  undrefs,  or  morning  gown, 
fuch  as  is  worn  by  the  Banians  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

BAN'NIMUS,  f  The  form  of  an  expullion  of  any 
member  from  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  by  affixing  the 
•fentence  in  fome  public  places,  as  a  denunciation  or  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  it.  And  the  word  banning  is  taken  for  an 
exclamation  againfl,  or  cuffing  of,  another. 

BAN'NITUS,  f.  An  outlaw,  or  banifhed  man.  So, 
bannitus  fortis  was  a  flout  defperado,  called  in  our  ancient 
•fragrant  acts  a  valiant  beggar,  the  fame  as  is  fiigmatifed  by 
our  prefent  vagrant  act  with  the  appellation  of  incorrigible 
rogue. 

B  AN'NOCK,  f  A  kind  of  oaten  or  peafe-meal  cake 
mixed  with  water,  and  baked  upon  an  iron  plate  over  the 
fire;  ufed  in  the  northern  counties,  and  in  Scotland. 

BANNOCKBURN',  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  the  coun¬ 
tv  of  Stirling,  where  a  battle  was  fought  between  the 
Englifh  and  Scots,  on  the  23th  of  June  1314,  in  which 
the  Englifh  were  defeated  with  great  lofs :  here  too  James 
til.  king  of  Scotland,  in  the  year  1487,  was  defeated  by 
his  fubjects,  wounded,  and  foon  after  murdered  by  a  priefl 
.taking  his  confeifion  :  two  miles  fouth  of  Stirling.  For 
particulars. of  this  famous  battle,  fee  Scotland. 
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BAN'NOW,  a  feaoort  town  of  Ireland,  In  the  county 
of  Wexford,  near  the  fomh-eaft  coaft  of  lre’and,  eleven 
miles  eafl-fouth-eaft  of  Waterford.  Lat.  52.  12.  N,  Ion. 
6, 30.  W,  Greenwich. 

B ANNUM,  or  Banleuga,  f  The  utmofi  bounds  of 
a  manor,  or  town  ;  fo  ufed  47  Hen.  III.  Rot.  44;  See.  Ban - 
leuga  de  Arundel  is  taken  for  all  that  is  comprehended  with¬ 
in  the  limits  or  lands  adjoining,  audio  belonging  to  the 
caftle  or  town.  Seld.  Rif.  of  Tythes,  p.  73. 

BANONCOURT',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Meufe,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diflrift  of  St.  Mih id,  one  league  and  a  half  north  of  St. 
Mihiel. 

BANOY',  f.  The  name  given,  by  the  people  of  the 
Philippine  iflands,  to  a  kind  of  hawk,  fomewhat  larger 
than  our  fparrow-hawk,  and  of  a  yellovvifli  colour  on  the 
back  and  wings,  and  white  under  the  belly.  It  is  the 
mofl  common  of  all  the  kinds  of  hawk  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  is  a  very  voracious  bird. 

BANQUET, y.  [ banquet ,  Fr.  bancketto,  Ital.  vanquclot 
Span.]  A  feaft  ;  an  entertainment  of  meat  and  drink. 

At  that  tailed  fruit, 

The  fun,  as  from  Thyeflean  banquet ,  turn’d 

His  courfe  intended.  Milton. 

Banquet ,  f  in  the  menage,  that  finall  part  of  the 
branch  of  a  bridle  that  is  under  the  eye  ;  which  being 
rounded  like  a  fmall  rod,  gathers  and  joins  the  extremities 
of  the  bit  to  the  branch,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  ban¬ 
quet  is  not  feen,  but  covered  by  the  cope,  or  that  part  of 
the  bit  that  is  next  the  branch. 

Banquet,  or  Banqjjette,  in  fortification,  a  little 
foot-bank,  or  elevation  of  earth,  forming  a  path  which 
runs  along  the  infide  of  a  parapet,  upon  which  the  muf- 
keteers  get  up,  in  order  to  difeover  the  counterfcarp,  or 
to  fire  on  the  enemy  in  the  moat  or  in  the  covert-way. 

To  Banquet,  v.  a.  To  treat  any  one  with  feafts.—* 
They  were  banquetted  by  the  way,  and  the  nearer  they  ap¬ 
proached,  the  more  encreafed  the  nobility.  Sir  J.  Hayward. 

To  Banquet,  v.n.  To  feaft ;  to  fare  daintily. — So  long 
as  his  innocence  is  his  repaft,  he  feafts  and  banquets  upon 
bread  and  water..  South. 

I  purpos’d  to  unbend  the  evening  hours. 

And  banquet- private  in  the  women’s  bow’rs.  Prior. 

BANQUETER, y.  A  feafter;  one  that  lives  delici 
oufly.  He  that  makes  feafts. 

BANQUET-HOUSE,  or  BANQUETiNG-ROOM,y  A 
houfe  or  room  where  banquets  are  kept. — You  cannot  have 
a  perfect  palace,  except  you  have  two  fides;  a  fide  for  the 
banquet,  and  a  fide  for  the  houfehold  ;  the  one  for  feafts 
and  triumphs,  and  the  other  for  dwelling.  Bacon. 

The  ancient  Romans  flipped  in  the  atrium,  or  veftibule, 
of  their  lioufes ;  but  in  after-times,  magnificent  faloons, 
or  banqueting-rooms,  were  built,  for  the  more  commodious 
and  fplendid  entertainment  of  their  guefts.  Lucullus  had 
feveral  of  thefe,  each  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  fome 
god  ;  and  there  was  a  particular  rate  of  expence  appro¬ 
priated  to  each.  Plutarch  relates  with  what  magnificence 
he  entertained  Cicero  and  Pompey,  who  went  with  defign 
to  furprife  him,  by  telling  only  a  flave  who  waited,  that 
the  cloth  fliould  be  laid  in  the  Apollo.  The  emperor 
Claudius,  among  others,  had  a  fplendid  banqueting-room 
named  Mercury.  But  every  thing  of  this  kind  was  out¬ 
done  by  the  lu fire  of  that  celebrated  banqueting-houfe  of 
Nero,  called  domus  aurea  ;  which,  by  the  circular  motion 
of  its  partitions  and  ceilings,  imitated  the  revolution  of 
the  heavens,  and  reprefented  the  different  feafons  of  the 
year,  which  changed  at  every  fervice,  and  fliowered  down 
flowers,  effences,  and  perfumes,  on  the  guefts. 

BAN'STICKLE,y.  in  ichthyology.  See  Gastero- 

STEUS, 

BANSWA'LEH,  a  diftrifl  of  Hindoftan,  fituated  on 
the  fouth-weft  part  of  Malwa, 

BANSWA'RA,  a  town  of  Hindoftan,  in  the  county  of 
Tellifigana,  twenty  miles  from  Indelovoy. 
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>'  B ANSWA'RAH,  a  town  of  Indoftan,  in  the  country 
cjf  Malwah,  leventy-five  miles  W.  of  Ougein,  105  E.N.  E. 
of  Amedabad.  Lat.  23.  25.  N.  Ion.  74.  25.  E.  Greenwich. 

B  AN 'TAM,  a  Lea-port  town  on  the  north-well  part  of 
•  the  illand  of  java,  and  capital  of  a  kingdom  ;  once  a  flou- 
ri thing  place,  trading  with  merchants  of  all  nations,  be¬ 
fore  the  Dutch  obtained  the  exclufive  trade.  The  town 
lies  low,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and  watered  by  three 
rivers,  two  of  which  run  round,  and  the  other  through, 
the  town  :  the  walls  are  of  brick,  with  cannons  placed  at 
the  angles,  and  two  towers  :  the  gates  are  not  ilrong,  the 
town  conlifts  only  of  three  ftreets,  not  paved,,  but  covered 
with  coarfe  fand  :  the  houfes  are  furrounded  with  cocoa- 
trees,  they  are  built  with  draw  and  role-wood,  fupported 
by  carved  pillars,  and  covered  with  palm-leaves:  the  pa¬ 
lace  is  large,  but  without  tade,  and  without  magnificence, 
Before  the  monopoly  by  the  Dutch,  Bantam  was  a  good 
mart  for  all  the  commodities  of  India  :  they  annually  ex¬ 
ported  three  millions  pounds  of  pepper.  Lat.  6.  20.  S. 
Ion.  105.  24.  E.  Greenwich. 

Bantam-work,  a  kind  of  painted  or  carved  work,  re- 
Lembling  that  of  Japan,  only  more  gaudy.  There  are 
two  forts  of  bantam,  as  well  as  of  Japan  work.  As,  in 
the  latter,  fome  are  flat,  lying  even  with  the  black,  and 
others  high  and  embofted;  fo,  in  Bantam  work,  fome  are 
flat,  and  others  .in-out,  or  carved  into  the  wood,  as  we 
find  in  many  large  fkreens :  with  this  difference,  that  the 
Japan  artifts  work  chiefly  in  gold  and  other  metals ;  and 
■thole  of  Bantam  generally  in  colours,  with  a  fmall  fprin- 
kling.  of  gold.  For  the  carved  or  in-cut  kind,  the  me¬ 
thod  of  performing  it  is  thus :  The  wood  is  to  be  primed 
w  ith  whiting  and  iize,  till  near  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick; 
then  it  is  to  water-plained,  i.  e.  rubbed  with  a  fine  wet 
cloth,  and,  fome  time  after,  rubbed  very  fmooth,  the 
blacks  laid -on,  varnifhed  up  with  a  good  body,  and  po- 
lilhed  well,  though  with  a  gentle  hand.  This  done,  the 
dclign  is  to  be  traced  out  with  vermillion  and  gum-water, 
exactly  in  the  manner  wherein  it  is  intended  to  be  cut ; 
the  figures,  trees,  buildings,  &c.  in  their  due  proportion: 
then  the  graver  is  applied,  with  other  tools,  differing'  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  workman’s  fancy  :  with  thefe  he  cuts  deep 
-or  (hallow,  as  found  convenient,  but  never  deeper  than 
the  whiting  lies,  t,he  wood  being  never  to  feel  the  edge  of 
the  inftrument.  Lines*  or  parts  of  the  black,  are  ftill  to 
be  left  for  the  draperies,  and  for  the  diftin<5lion  of  one 
thing  from  another;  the  rule  being  to  cut  where  the  white 
is,  and  leave  the  black  untouched.  The  colours  are  then 
laid  into  the  cut-work  :  after  this,  the  gold  is  laid  in  thole 
places  where  the  delign  requires ;  for  which  purpofe,  a 
Ilrong  thick  gum-arabic  water  is  laid  with  a  pencil  on  the 
work  ;  and,  while  this  remains  wet,  leaf-gold  is  cut  with 
a  (harp  fmooth-edged  knife,  ffiaped  to  the  bignefs  and  fi¬ 
gure  of  the  places  were  they  are  to  be  laid.  Thefe,  being 
■taken  up  with  a  little  cotton,  are  prelfed  clofe  to  the  gum- 
water,  which  affords  a  rich  luftre.  The  work  tlius  finifft- 
ed,  they  clear  up  the  black  with  oil,  taking  care  not  to 
touch  the  colours-  The  European  workmen  ufc  brafs- 
duft  inftead  of  gold,  which  is  lefs  bright  and  beautiful, 

B  AN'TELN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Low¬ 
er  Saxony,  and  principality  of  Caleaberg.  In  it  is  a  va¬ 
luable  carpet  manufacture. 

To  BAN'TER,  v.  a.  [a  barbarous  word,  without  ety. 
Biology,  .unlefs  it  be  derived  from  badiner ,  Fr.j  To  play 
upon; -to  rally;  to  turn  to  ridicule;  to  ridicule.— -It  is 
no  new  thing  for  innocent  llmplicity  to  be  the  fubje6l  ef 
bantering  drolls.  L'  Ff  range. 

Banter ,  f.  Ridicule;  raillery. — Metaphyfics  are  fo 
neceflary  to  a  diftinCt  conception,  folid  judgment,  and  juft 
reafoning  on  many  fubjefts*  that  thofe,  who  ridicule  it, 
will  be  fuppofed  to  make  their  wit  and  banter  a  refuge  and 
excufe  for  their  own  lazinefs.  IVatts. 

BAN'TERER,yi  One  that  banters;  a  droll, — What 
opinion  have  thefe  religious  banterers  of  the  divine  power? 
„or  what  have  they  to  fay  for  their  mockery  and  contempt  r 
JL'lft  range. 
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ANT'LING,  /.  [If  it.has  arc  etymology,  it  isperliap* 
corrupted  from  the  old-  word  bairn,  baimling .]  A  little 
child  :  a  low  word, 

BANTON',  or  Bat.  ax,  one  of  the  fmaller  Philippine 
i  (lands. 

B  ANT'RY,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
lituated  on  the  eaff  Coaft  of  a  bay, "to  which  it  gives  name, 
on  the  .fouth  coaft  of  Ireland,  about  twenty-four  miles  ;rt 
length,  and  four  in  breadth  :  which  lately  attracted  no¬ 
tice,  in  confequence  of  the  French  coming  up  and  anchor¬ 
ing  there,  attempting  to  land  a' body  of  troops,  in  January, 
1797.  It  is  forty  miles  fo  nth- we  ft  of  Cork,  and  thirty-fix 
weft  of  Kinfale. 

B  AN'U  B,  a  town  of  Egypt,  fifty-two  miles  weft-north- 
weft  of  Mb n fora. 

BAN'VILI.E,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Calyados,  three  leagues  north-north-weft  of  Caen,  and 
two  and  three  quarters  eaff  of  Bayeux. 

B  AN'ZA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Congo, 
now  called  St,  Salvador, 

BANZ'KOW,  a  town  of  'Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  Saxony,  and  county  of  Schwerin. 

BAOBAB',  f.  The  name  given  by  Profper  Alpinus  to 
the  African  calabafli- tree,  lince  called  Ad ansoni a.  See 
that  article. 

BAOL,  or  Baui.,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Senegal,  about  eighty  leagues  long,  and  twenty- 
four  wide. 

B  AOOM',  or  A  pooni,  one  of  the  new  difeovered  iflands 
in  the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  16.  26,  S.  Ion.  186. 
17.  W.  Greenwich. 

BAONS'  (Lcs),  a  town  of  France, In  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Seine,  two  leagues  and  a  half  N.  of  Caudebec. 

BAPAU'ME,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of 
a  diftrift,  in  the  Straits  of  Calais.  It  contains  about  4509 
inhabitants :  three  polls  fouth  of  Arras,  and  nineteen  and 
a  quarter  north  of  Paris. 

BAP'TLE,  the  priefts  of  Cotytto,  the  goddefs  of  un- 
cleannefs;  fo  called  becaufe  they  bathed  themfelves  in  the 
moll  effeminate  manner. 

BAPTA'CA,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  New  Navarre,  forty-five  miles  eall-fouth-eafl  of 
Gafa  Grand. 

BAP'TISMy.  [from  (3a7f!i£o,of#«7rlo,  to  dip,  or  wafh.jj 
An  external  ablution  of  the  body,  with  a  certain  form  of 
words,  which  operates  and  denotes  an  internal  ablution  op 
waffling  of  the  foul  from  original  fin.  Baptifin  is  known, 
in  ecclefiaftical  writers,  by  divers  other  names  and  titles. 
Sometimes  it  is  called  palingencfia,  or  ‘  laver  of  regenera¬ 
tion  fometimesyez/ui,  or  ‘  life  and  falvation  ;  fometimes 
cr<poa,yi$,  fign.acv.luM  Domini ,  and  fgnacitlum  fidei,  or  ‘  the 
Leal  of  faith  ;’  fometimes  abfohitely  myfedum  and  Jacra- 
rnentmi ;  fometimes  { the  Lacrament  of  faith  ;’  fometimes 
viaticum,  from  its  being  adminiftered  to  departing  perfons 3 
fometimes  faccrdothm  laid ,  or  ‘  the  lay  priefthood,’  be¬ 
caufe  allowed,  in  cafes  of  necefiity,  to  be  conferred  by- 
laymen  ;  fometimes  it  is  called  tlve  great  drcumcifon,  be¬ 
caufe  it  was  imagined  to  fttcceed  in  the  room  of  circum- 
ciiioa,  and  to  be  a  feal  of  the  Chriftian  covenant,  as  that? 
was  the  feal  of  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham  :  fo,  in 
regard  that  baptifm  had  Chrift  for  its  author," and  not 
man,  it  was  anciently  known  by  the  name  of  Aa^ov  and 
yjr.rp  ‘the  gift  of  the  Lord:’  fometimes  it  was 

limply  .called  without  any  oth.er  addition,  by  way 

.of  eminence,  bccaufe  it  was  both  a  gratuitous  and  lingu¬ 
lar  gift  of  Chrift  :  in  reference  to  the  making  men  com¬ 
plete  members  of  Chrift’s  body,  the  church,  it  had  the' 
name  of  TaAsfi-o-i;,  and  reXeir,,  tlte  ‘  confecration  and  con- 
fummation  ;  becaufe  it  gave  men  the  perfection  of  Chrif- 
•tians,  and  a  right  to  partake  of  the  Ta  TeXtiov,  which  was 
the  Lord’s  Supper  ‘  it  had  alf'o  the  name  of  and  ^ v - 

vxywyici,  t lie  initiation,  becaufe  it  was  the  admittance  of 
men  to  all  the  f acred  rites  and  myfteries  of  the  Chriftian 
religion. 
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Baptifm  has  been  fuppofed  by  many  learned  authors- to 
have  had  its  origin  from  the  Jewifii  church,  in  which,  as 
they  maintain,  it  was  the  practice  long  before  Chrift,  to 
baptize  profelytes  or  converts  to  their  faith,  as  part  of  the 
ceremony  of  their  admiffion  ;  a  pradtke  which,  according 
to  feme,  obtains  among  them  to  tins  day;  a  perfon  turn¬ 
ing  Jew,  is  fir  it  circumcifed,  and,  when  healed,  is  bathed, 
or  baptized,,  in  water,  in  prefence  of  their  rabbins;  after 
which  he  is  reputed  a  good  Jew.  Others,  however,  infill 
that  the  JewiJh  profelyre  baptifm  is  not  by. far  lo  ancient, 
and  that  John  the  Baptift  was  the  firft  adminiflrator  of  bap-. 
t-ilin  among  the  Jew's.  The  learned  Grotius  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  rite  of  baptifm  had  its  origin  from  the  time  of  the 
deluge  ;  immediately  after  which,  lie  thinks,  it  was  infti- 
t -u ted  in  memory  of  the  world  having  been  purged  by  wa¬ 
ter.  Some  learned  men  think  it  was  added  to  circumei- 
fion,  foon  after  the  Samaritan  fchifm,  as  a  mark  of  dif- 
tindlion  to  the  orthodox  Jews.  Spencer,  who  is  fond  of 
deriving  the  rites  of  the  Jevvifh  religion  from  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  of  the  pagans,  lays  it  down  as  a  probable  fuppofition, 
that  the  Jews  received  the  baptifm  of  profelytes  from  the 
neighbouring  nations,  who  were  wont  to  prepare  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  more  faered  functions  of  their  religion  by 
a  folemn  ablution  ;  that,  by  this  affinity  of  faered'  rites, 
they"  might  draw  the  Gentiles  to  embrace  their  religion’, 
and  that  the  profelytes  might  the  more  eafily  comply  with 
the  transition  from  Gentilifm  to  Judaifm.  In  confirmation 
of  this  opinion,  he  obferves,  firft,  that  there  is  no  divine 
precept  for  the  baptifm  of  profelytes,  God  having  enjoin¬ 
ed  only  the  rite  of  circumcilion  for  the  admillion  of  ftran- 
gers  into  the  jewifii  religion.  Secondly,  that,  among  fo¬ 
reign  nations,  the  Egyptians,,  Perfians,  Greeks,-  Romans, 
and  others,  it  was  cuftomary  that  thofe  who  were  to  be 
initiated  into  their  myfteries,  or  faered  rites,  fhould  be  firft 
purified  by  dipping  their  whole  body  in  water.  That 
learned  writer  adds,  as  a  farther  confirmation  of  his  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  cup  of  blefiing  likewife,  added  to  the  paf- 
chal  fupper,  fee-ms  plainly  to  have  been  derived  from  a 
pagan  original:  for  the  Greeks,  at  their  feafts,  had  one 
cup,  called  irturr^w  a.ya.^8  oasi^oi-®-',  ‘  the  cup  of  the  good 
demon  or  god,’  which  they  drank  at  the  cqnclufion  of 
their  entertainment,  when  the  table  was  removed.  Since 
then,  a  rite  of  Gentile  origin  was  added  to  one ‘of  the  Jew¬ 
ifii  faefi aments.,  viz.  the  paUover,. there  can  be  no  abfur- 
dity  in  fuppofing,  that  baptifm,  which  was  added  to  the 
other  facrament,  namely  circumcilion,  might  be  derived 
from  the  fame  fource.  In  the  laft  place,  he  obferves,  that 
Chrift,  in  the  inftitution  of  the  facrament s,  paid  a  pecu¬ 
liar  regard  to  thofe  rites  which  were  borrowed  from  the 
Gentiles :  for,  rejecting  circumcifion  and  the  pafchal  fup¬ 
per,  he  adopted  into  his  religion  baptifm  and  the  faered 
cup;  thus. preparing  the  way  for  the  converfion  and  re¬ 
ception  of  the  Gentiles  into  his  church. 

If  baptifm  be  indeed  pradlifed  by  the  Jews,  it  is'  flip- 
poled  to  imply  a  regeneration,  whereby  the  prOfelyte  is 
rendered  a  new  man,  and  of  a  (lave  becomes  free.  The 
effedf  of  it  was  that  of  cancelling  all  former  relations  ;  fo 
that  thofe  who  were  before  akin  to  the  perfon,  after  the 
ceremony  ceafed  to  be  fo.  It  is  to  this  ceremony  Chrift  is 
fuppofed  to  have  alluded,  in  his  exprefiion  to  Nicoaemus,- 
shat  it  was  neceifary  he  fhould  be  born  again,  in  order  to 
become  his  difciple.  The  necefiity  of  baptifm  to  falva- 
tion  is  grounded  on  thofe  two  fayings  of  our  Saviour  :  He 
that  believetk,  and  is  baptized,  flail  be faved ;  and,  Except  a 
■man  be  born  of  water,  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God.  The  ancients  did  not  generally  think 
the  mere  want  of  baptifm,  where  the  procuring  of  it  was 
impradlicable,  excluded  men  abfolutely  from  the  hopes  of 
eternal  falvation..  Some  few  of  them,  indeed,  are  pretty 
fevere  upon  infants  dying  without  baptifm  ;  and  fome  o- 
theps  feem  alfo,  in  general  terms,  to  deny  eternal  life  to 
adult  perfons  dying  without  it  :  but,  when  they  interpret 
themfelves,  and  fpeak  more  diftindily,  they  make  fome 
allowances,  and  except  fev£Tal  cafes,  in  which  the  want 
t'i  baptifm  may  be  fupplied  by  other! means.  Such  are, 
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martyrdom,  which  commonly  goes  by.  the  name  of  Jeconf 
baptifm  in  men' s  own  blood,  in  the  writings- of  the  ancients: 
becaufe  of  the  power  and  efficacy  it  was  thought  to  have 
to  fave  men  by  the  invifible  baptifm  of  the  Spirit,  with¬ 
out  the  external  element  of  water..  Faith  and  repentance 
were  alfo  efteemed  a  fupplement  to  the  want  of  baptifm, 
in  fuch  catechumens  as  died  while  they  were  pioully  pre¬ 
paring  themfelves  for  baptifm.  Conffantly  communica¬ 
ting  with  the  church  was  thought  to  fupply  the  want  of 
baptifm,  in  perfons  who  had  been  admitted  to  communion, 
on  a  prefumption  of  their  being  duly  baptized,  though  the 
contrary  afterwards  appeared.  For  infants*  dying  without 
baptifm,  the  cafe  was  thought  more  .  dangerous ;  as  here 
no  perfonal  faith,  repentance,  or  the  like,  could  be  plead¬ 
ed,  to  fupply  the  defedt,  and  walh  away  original  fin  :  oiv 
this  account,  they  who  fpoke  moft  favourably  of  them,  as* 
Greg.  Nazianzen-,  and  Severus  biftiop  of  Antioch,  only 
afiigned  them  a  middle  frate.  But  the  Latins,  as  St.  Au~ 
guftin,  Fulgentins,  Marius  Mercator,  &c.  who  never  re¬ 
ceived  the  opinion  of  a  middle  ftate,  concluded,  as  they 
could  not  be  received  into  heaven,  they  could  not  be  fa¬ 
ved.  Pelagius,  and  his  followers,,  who. denied  original  fin, 
afierted,  that  they  might  be  admitted  to  eternal  life  and. 
falvation,  though  not  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  between 
which  they  diftinguiftied.  Where  the  fault  was  not  on  the 
fide  of  the  child,  nor  his  parents,  but  of  the  minifier,-  or 
where  any  unavoidable  accident  rendered  baptifm  abfo¬ 
lutely  impoflible,.  Hincmar,  and  others,  make  an  excep¬ 
tion,  in  holding  the  child  faved,.  even  though  baptifm 
may  not  have  taken  place. 

The  ceremony  of  receiving  baptifm  is  not  limited  to- 
any  time  or  age  of  life.  Some  indeed  have  contended  for 
its  being  adminiftered  like  circumcifion,  precifely  on  the 
eighth  day,,  as 'Greg.  Nazianzen  ;  whilft  others  would  have 
it  deferred  till  the  child  is  three  years  of  age,  and  able  to- 
hear  the  myftlc  words,  and  make  anfwer  thereto,  though 
he  may  not  underftand  them.  In  the  canon  law  we  find 
various  injunctions  againfi:  deferring  the  baptifm  of  in- 
.fants  beyond  the  thirty-feventh  day,  thirtieth  day,  and  the 
9th  day ;  fome  of  them  under  pecuniary  fines  and  penalties.. 

Salmafius,  and  Suicerus  from  him,  deliver  it  as  authentic 
hiftory,  that,  for  the  two  firft  ages,  no  one  received  bap-, 
tifm,  who  was  not  firft  inftrudled1  in  the  faith  and  dodlrine 
of  Chrift,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  anfwer  for  himfelf,  that  he 
believed  ;  becaufe  of  thofe  words,  He  that  bclieveth,  and  is. 
baptized ;  which,  in  effedl,  is  to  fay,  that  no  infant,  for 
the  firft  two  ages,  was  ever- admitted  to  Chriftian  baptifm. 
But,  afterwards.,  they  own,  that paedo-baptifm  came  in, 
upon  the  opinion  that  baptifm  was  neceffary  to  falvation. 

But  Voffius,  Dr.  Forbes*  Dr.  Hammond,  Mr.  Walker, 
and  efpecially  Mr.  Wall,  who  has  exactly  confidered  the 
teftimony  and  authority  of  almoft- every  ancient  writer  up¬ 
on  this  fubjeft,  endeavour  to  evince,  that  infants  were 
baptized  even  in  the  apoftolical  age.  It  is  certain,.  Ter- 
tullian  pleads  ftrongly  againfi:  giving  baptifm  to  infants; 
which  /hews,  at  lead,  "that  there  was  fome  fuch  praftice- 
in  his  age,  though  he  difapproved  of  it.  It  is  certain,  the 
ordinary  fubjedls  of  this  facrament,  in  the  firft  ages,  were 
converts  from  Judaifm  and  Gentilifm,  who,  before  they 
could  be  admitted  to  baptifm,  were  obliged  to  fpend  fome 
time  in  the  ftate  of  catechumens,  to  qualify  them  to  make 
their  profefiions  of  faith,  and  a  Chriftian  life,  in  their 
own  perfons :  for,  without  fuch  perfonal  profefiions,  there 
was  ordinarily  no  ad-mifiion  of  them  to  the  privilege  of 
baptifm.  Thofe  baptized  in  their  lick  beds  were  called 
clinici-,  and  were  held  in  fome  reproach,  as  not  being 
reputed  true  Chriftians.  Hence  feveral  cenfures,  in  coun¬ 
cils  and  ecclefiaftical  writers,  of  clinic  baptifm.  This 
clinic  baptifm  was  not  fufficient  to  qualify  the  perfon,  in 
cafe  of  recovery,  for  ordination.  Some  had  their  bap¬ 
tifm  put  off  by  way  of  punifirment,  when  they  fell  into 
grofs  and  fcandalous  crimes,  which  were  to  be  expiated 
by  a  longer  courfe  of  dilcipliqe  and  repentance.  This  was 
fometimes  five,  ten,  twenty,  years,  or  more ;  or  even  to 
the  hour  of  death,  if  their. crimes  were  very  notorious. 
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In  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  there  was  no  dated  time 
or  place  for  the  reception  of  baptifm.  Afterwards,  Eaf- 
'  ter,  Whitfuntide,  and  Epiphany,  became  folemn  feafons, 
out  of  which  baptifm  was  not  adminidered,  except  in  ca¬ 
fes  of  neceflity.  The  catechumens,  who  were  to  receive 
it  at  thefe  times,  were  called  competentes ;  and  to  thefe  it  is 
that  St.  Cyril  addrefies  his  catechefes.  In  the  apodolical 
age,  and  tome  time  after,  before  churches  and  baptifte- 
ries  were  generally  eredled,  they  baptized  in  any  place 
where  they  had  any  convenience  ;  as  John  baptized  in  Jor¬ 
dan,  and  Philip  baptized  the  eunuch  in  the  vvildernefs, 
and  Paul  tiie  jailor  in  his  own  houfe.  But,  in  after-ages, 
baptidpries  were  built  adjoining  to  the  church  ;  and  then 
rules  were  made,  that  baptifm  fhouid  ordinarily  be  admi¬ 
nidered  no  where  but  in  thefe  buildings.  Judinian,  in  one 
cf  his  novels,  refers  to  ancient  laws,  appointing  that  none 
of  the  facred  myderies  of  the  church  fhouid  be  celebrated 
in  private  houfes.  Men  might  have  private  oratories  for 
prayer  in  their  own  houfes  ;  but  they  were  not  to  ad  ini  - 
nifter  baptifm  or  the  eucharid  in  them,  unlefs  by  a  parti¬ 
cular  licence  from  the  bifhop  of  the  place.  Such  bap- 
tifins  are  frequently  condemned  in  the  ancient  councils, 
under  the  name  ira.^aQsnfli cr^cAa^  ‘  baptifms  in  private  con¬ 
venticles.’ 

The  following  were  the  attendant  ceremonies  and  man¬ 
ner  of  baptifm  in  the  ancient  church  :  The  perfon  to  be 
baptized,  if  an  adult,  was  fird  examined  by  the  billvop  or 
officiating  pried,  who  put  fome  quedions  to  him  ;  as,  fird', 
Whether  he  abjured  the  devil  and  all  his  works  ?  fecond- 
Jy,  Whether  he  gave  a  firm  a  (Tent  to  all  the  articles  of  the 
Ghridian  faith  ?  to  both  which  he  anfwered  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive.  If  the  perfon  to  be  baptized  was  an  infat",  thefe 
interrogatories-  were  anfwered  by  his  fponfores,  or  god  fa¬ 
thers.  Whether  the  ufe  of  fponfors  was  as  old  as  the 
apodles’  days,  is  uncertain  :  perhaps  it  was  not,  fince  Juf- 
t in  Martyr,  fpeaking  of  the  method  and  form  of  baptifm, 
fays  not  a  word  of  therm  After  the  quedions  and  anfwers, 
followed  exorcifm  ;  the  manner  and  end  of  which  was 
this:  The  minlder  laid  his.  hands  on  the  performs  head, 
and  breathed  in  his  face,  implying  thereby  the  driving  a- 
way  or  expelling  of  the  devil  from  him,  and  preparing 
him  for  baptifm,  by  which  the  good  and  holy  fpirit  was  to 
be  conferred  upon  him.  After  exorcifm,  followed  bap¬ 
tifm  itfelf:  and  fird  the  minider,  by  prayer,  confecrated 
the  water  for  that  ufe.  The  water  being  confecrated,  the 
perfon  was  baptized  “in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the'  Holy  Ghod ;”  by  which  “dedication 
of  him  to  the  blelfed  Trinity,  the  perfon  (fays  Clemens 
Alexandrinus)  is  delivered  from  the  corrupt  trinity,  the 
devil,  the  world,  and  the  fledi.”'  In  performing  the  ce¬ 
remony  of  baptiiTn,  the  tifual  cudom  (-except  in  clinical 
cafes,  or  where  there  was  fcarcity  of  water)  was  to  ini- 
merle  and  dip  the  whole  body.  Thus  St.  Barnabas,  de- 
feribing  a  baptized  perfon,  lays,  “  We  go  down  into  the 
water  full  of  fin  and  filth,  but  we  afeend  bearing  fruit  in 
our  hearts.”  And  tins  practice  of  immerfing  the  whole 
body  was  fo  general,  that  we  find  no  exceptions  made  in 
refpecl  either  to  the  tendernefs  of  infants,  or  the  bafhful- 
nefs  of  the  other  fox,  unlefs  in  cafe  of  ficknefs,  or  other 
dilability.  But,  to  prevent  any  indecency,  men  and  wo- 
-  men  were  baptized  apart.  To  which  end,  either  the  bap- 
tideries  were  divided  into  two  apartments,  one  for  the  men, 
the  other  for  the  women,  as  Bingham  has. obferved ;  or 
the  men  baptized  at  one  time,  and  the  women  at  an¬ 
other,  as  is  fiievvn  by  Vodius,  from  the  Ordo  Romanus,. 
Gregory’s  Sacramentarium,  &c.  And  there  was  anciently 
an,  order  of  deacorr'e files,  one  part  of  whofe  budnefs  was  to 
adid  at  the  baptifm  of  women.  The  precautions,  howe¬ 
ver,  rather  indicate  a  fcrupulous  attention  to  delicacy,  than 
imply  any  indecency  in  the  circumdance  of  immerdon  it¬ 
felf.  From  the  candidates  being  i-mmerfed,  there  is  at 
lead  no  reafon  to  infer  that  they  were  naked.  The  pre¬ 
sent  Bapfids  never  baptize  naked,  though  they  always  im- 
merfe.  ■  After  immerdon,  followed  the  undtion  ;  by  which, 
feys  St.  Cyril,,  was  figuilied  that  they  were  now.  cut  oft' 


from  the  wild  olive,  and  were  ingrafted  into  Chrid,  the 
true  olive-tree;  or  elfe  to  diew  that  they  were  now  to  be 
champions  for  the  gofpel,  and  were  anointed  thereto,  as 
the  athletae  were  againd  their  folenm  games.  With  this- 
anointing  was  joined  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  made  upon  the 
forehead  of  the  perfon  baptized ;  which,  being  done,  he 
had  a  white  garment  given  him*  to  denote  his  being  wa(h- 
ed  from  the  defilements  of  fin,  or  in  allufion  to  that  of  the 
apodle,  “as  many  as  are  baptized  in  Chrid  have  put  on 
Chrid'.”  From  this  cudom  the  fea-d  of  Pentecod,  which 
was  one  of  the  annual  feafons  of  baptifm,  came  to  be  Call¬ 
ed  W hi  fund  ay ,  i.e.  White-Sunday.  This  garrhent  was  af¬ 
terwards  laid  up  in  the  church,  that  it  might  be  an  evi¬ 
dence  againd  fuch  perfons  as  violated  or  denied  that  faith 
which  they  had  owned  in  baptifm.  When  the  baptifm  was 
performed,  the  perfon  baptized,  according  to  Judin  Mar¬ 
tyr,  “was  received  into  the  number  of  the  faithful,  who 
then  fent  up  their  public  prayers  for  all  men,  for  them- 
lelves,  and  for  tliofe  who  had  been  baptized.”  The  or¬ 
dinary  minifters,  who  had  the  right  of  adminidering  this' 
facrament,  that  is,  of  applying  the  water  to  the  body, 
and  pronouncing  the  formula,  were  prfilbytprs  or  bifnops  ; 
though,  on  extraordinary  occadons,  laymen  were  admitted 
to  perform  the  ceremony. 

In  the  Romiflj.  church,  the  prefent  form  of  adminider¬ 
ing'  baptifm  is  the  following :  When  a  child  is  to  be  bap- 
tiled,  the  perfons  who  bring  it  wait  for  the  pried  at  the 
door  of  the  church,  who  comes  thither  in  his  furpli.ee  and' 
purple  dole,  attended  by  his  clerks.  He  begins  with  quef- 
tioning  the  godfathers,  whether  they  promife,  in  the  child’s 
name,  to  live  and  die  in  the  true  catholic  and  apodolic 
faith,  and  what  name  they  would  give  the  child.  Then 
follows  an  exhortation  to  the  fponfors  ;  after  which  the 
pried,  calling  the  child  by  its  name,  afks  it  as  follows  : 
What  doji  thou  demand  of  the  church  ?'  The  godfather  anfwers, 
Eternal  life.  The  pried  goes  on-:  If  you  arc  defirous  of  ob¬ 
taining,  eternal  life,  keep  God’ s  'commandments]  thou  fnclli  love 
the  Lord  thy  God,  &c.  After  which  he  breathes  three  times- 
in  the  child’s  face,  faying,  Come  out  of  this  child ,  thou  evil 
fpirit,  and  make  room  for  the  Holy  G/ioJl.  This  faid,  he 
makes  the  fign  of  the  crofs  on  the  child’s  forehead  and 
Tread,  faying,  Receive  the  fgn  of  the  crofs  on  thy  forehead , 
and  in  thy  heart.  Then,  taking  off:  his  cap,  he  repeats  a 
fhort  prayer;  and,  laying  his  hand  gently  on  the  child's 
head,  repeats  a  fecond  prayer:  which  ended,  he  bleffes 
fome  fait  ;  and,  putting  a  little  of  it  in  the  child’s  mouth, 
pronounces  thefe  words,  Receive  the  fait  of  zoifdom.  All. 
tills  is  performed  at  the  church  door.  The  pried,  with 
the  godfathers  and  godmothers,  coming  into  the  church, 
and  advancing  toy-yards,  the  font,  repeat  the  Apodle’s  Creed 
and  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Being  come  to  the  font,  heexof- 
cifes-  the  evil  fpirit  again  ;  and  taking  a  little  of  his  own 
fpittfe,  with  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand,  rubs  it  on  the 
child’s  ears  and  nodrils,  repeating,  as  he  touches  the  right- 
ear,  the- fame  word  ( Ephatha,  be  thou  opened); which  our  Sa¬ 
viour  made  ufe  of  to  the  man  born  deaf  and  dumb.  Laft- 
]y,  they  drip  it  below  the  flioulders,  during  which  the 
pried  prepares  the  oils,  &c.  The  fponfors  then  hold  the- 
child  over  the  font,  obferving  to  turn  it  due  ead  and  wed  : 
whereupon  the  pried  atks  the  child,  Whether  he  renounces 
the  devil  and  all  his  works?  and,. the  godfather  having  an¬ 
fwered  in  the  affirmative,  the  pried  anoints  the  child  be¬ 
tween  the  flioulders  in  the  form  of  a  crofs.  Then,  taking 
fome  of  the  confecrated  water,  he  pours  part  of  it  thrice 
on  the  child’s  head,  at  each  perfudon  calling  on  one  of 
the  Perfons  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  pried  concludes 
the  ceremony  of  baptifm  with  an  exhortation.  The  Ro- 
mifli  church  allows  midwives,  in  cafes  of  danger,  to  bap¬ 
tize  a  child  before  it  comes  entirely  out  of  its  mother’s' 
womb:  where  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  fome  part  of  the 
body  of  the  child  mud  appear  before  it  can  be  baptized, 
and  that  it  is  baptized  on  the  part  which  fird  appears.  If 
it  be  the  head,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  re-baptize  the  child;, 
but,  if  only  a  foot  or  hand  appears",  it  is  neceffary  to  re¬ 
peat  baptifm.  A  ftiil- born. child,  thus  baptized,  may  be 
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buried  in  confeerated  ground.  The  Greek  church  differs 
'from  the  Romifh,  as  to  the  rite  of  baptifm,  chiefly,  in 
-performing  it  by  immerfion,  or  plunging  the  infant  all 
over  in  the  water. 

The  forms  of  adminiftering  baptifm  among  us  being. too 
■well  known  to  require  a  particular  defeription,  we  (hall 

■  only  mention  one  or  two  of  the  more  material  differences 
between  the  form,  as  it  flood  in  the  fir  ft  liturgy  of  king 
Edward,  and  that  in  the  Englifli  Common  Prayer-Book 
at  prefent.  Firft,  the  form  of  confecrating  the  water  did 

.-not  make  a  part  of  the  office  in  king  Edward’s  liturgy,  as 
it  does  in  the  prefent,  becaufe  the  water  in  the  font  was 
changed,  and  confeerated,  but  once  a  month.  The  form 
dike  wife  itfelf  was  fomething  different  from  tiiat  now  ufed  ; 

■  and  was  introduced  with  a  (hart  prayer,  that  “  Jefus-Chrift, 
upon  u  horn  (when  he  was  baptized)  the  Holy  G-hoft  came 

■  down  in  th.e  likenefs  of  a  dove,' would  fend  down  the  fame 
-Holy  Spirit,  to  fanCtify  the  fountain  of  baptifm..;”  which 
prayer  was  afterwards  left  out,  at  the  fecond  review.  By 
king  Edward’s  firft  book,  the  minifter  is  to  dip  tl.e  child 
in  the  water  thrice  ;  firft,  dipping  the  right  fide  ;  fecond- 
ly,  the  left ;  the  third  time,  dipping  the -face  toward  the 
■font.  This  trine  immerfion  was  a  very  ancient  practice  in 
the  Chriftiun  church,  and  ufed  in  honour  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  ;  though  fome  later  writers  fay,  it  was  done  to  re- 
prefent  the  death,  burial,  and  refurredlion,  of  Chrift,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  three  days  continuance  in  the  grave.  Af¬ 
terwards,  the  Arians  making  an  ill  ufe  of  it,  by  perfua- 
ding  the  people  that  it  was  ufed  to  denote  that  the  three 
perfons  in  the  Trinity  were  three  di  ft  in  ft  fubftances,  the 
orthodox  left  it  off,  and  ufed  only  one  fingle  immerfion. 

By  the  firft  common- prayer  of  king  Edward,  after  the 
child  was  baptized,  the  godfathers  and  godmothers  were 
to  lay  their  hands  upon  it,  and  the  minifter  was  to  put  on 
him  the  white  veftment  commonly  called  ih z  chryfme,  and 
to  fay,  “  Take  this  white  vefture,  as  a  token  of  die  iano- 
•eency,  which,  by  God’s  grace,  in  this  holy  facrament  of 
baptifm,  is  given  unto  thee;  and  for  a  fign,  whereby 
thou  art  admomftted,  fo  long  as  thou  liveft,  to  give  thy- 
-felf  to  innocence  of  living,  that  after  this  tranfttory  life 
thou  rnayeft  be  partaker  of  the  life  everlafting.  Amen.” 
As  foon  as  he  had  pronounced  thefe  w  ords,  he  was  to  anoint 
the  infant  on  the  head,  faying,  “  Almighty  God,  the  fa- 
t her  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  who  hath  regenerated  thee 
by  water  and  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  hath  given  unto  thee 
remifiion  of  all  thy^  fins ;  may  he  vouchfafe  to  anoint  thee 
with  the  undfion  ot  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  bring  thee  to  the 
inheritance  of  everlafting  life.  Amen;”  This  was  mani- 
feftly  done  in  imitation  of  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
church. 

Sprinkling  children,  infteadof  dipping  them  in  the  font, 
a  cuftom  which  at  firft  was  allowed  only  in  cafe  of  the 
•weaknefs  or  iicknefs  of  the  infant,  has  now  fo  far  prevail¬ 
ed,  that  immerfion  is  at  length  quite  excluded.  What 
principally  tended  to  confirm  the  practice  of  affufion  or 
fprinkling,  was,  that  feveral  of  our  Proteftant  divines,  fly¬ 
ing  into  Germany  and  Switzerland  during  the  bloody  reign 
of  queen  Mary,  and  returning  home  when  Elizabeth  came 
to  the  crown,  brought  back  with  them  a  great  zeal  for 
the  Proteftant  churches  beyond  fea,  where  they  had  been 
Yhcltered  and  received  ;  and  Having  obferved,  that,  at  Ge¬ 
neva  and  fome  other  places,  baptifm  was  adminiftered  by 
fprinkling,  they  thought  they  could  not  do  the  church  of 
England  a  greater  fervice  than  by  introducing  a  practice 
Bidlated  by  fo  great  an  oracle  as  Calvin.  This,  together 
with  the  coldnefs  of  our  northern  climate,  was  what  con¬ 
tributed  to  banifh  entirely  the  practice  of  dipping  infants 
in  the  font. 

A  great  difference  of  opinions  has  exifted  concerning 
the  efl'eiffs  of  baptifm,  and  thefe  it  would  be  endlefs  to 
.enumerate.  The  Remonftrants  and  Socinians  reduce  bap- 

•  tifm  to  a  mere  fign  of  divine  grace.  The  Romanifts,  on 
.the  contrary,  exalt  its  power;  holding,  that  all  fin  is  en- 

•  rirely  taken  away  by  it ;  that  it  abfolutely  confers  the  grace 

j  unification,  and  confequently  grace  ex  open  operato. 


Some  alfo  fpeak  of  tin  indelible  c'hnrafler  impveffed  or,  tire 
foul  by  if,  called  charaSler  dominicus,  and  charaEier  regim; 
but  this  is  held,  by  others,  a  mere  chimera  ;  for  that  the 
fpiritual  character,  conferred  in  regeneration,  may  eailly 
be  effaced  by  mortal  fin.  Dodv.el!  maintains,  tlaat  it  is 
by  baptifm  the  foul  is  made  immortal;  fo  that  thole  who 
die  without  it  will  not  rife  again.  It  mil  ft  be  added,  he 
reirrains  this  effect  to-epifcopal  baptifm  alone.  From  the 
eftedds  ordinarily  aftribed  to  baptifm,  even  by  ancient  wri¬ 
ters,  it  (tumid  feem,  that  the  ceremony’  is  as  muoffaLhea- 
tlmn  as  Jewilh  origin;  fince  Chriftians  do  net  reftrain  the 
ule  of  it,  like  tire  Jews,  to  the  admifiion  of. new  mem¬ 
bers -into  the  church,  but  hold,  with  the  heathens,  a  vir¬ 
tue  in  it  for  remitting  and  walking  away  fins.  The  bra- 
mins  are  ftill  laid  to  baptize  with  this  latter  view,  'at- cer¬ 
tain  feafons,  in  th.e  river  Ganges;  to  the  waters  whereof 
they  have  annexed  a  cleanfing  or  fanf.tifying  quality ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  they  fleck  from  all  parts,  even  of  Tarta¬ 
ry,  driven  by  tire  expectation  of  their  being  eafed  of  their 
load  of  fins.  But,  in  this  point,  many  Chriftians  feem  to 
have  gon  beyond  the  folly  of  the  heathens.  It  was  only 
the  finaiier  fins  of  infirmity  which  thefe  latter  held  to  be 
expiable  by  waffling;  for  crimes  of  a  blacker  dye,  they 
allowed  no  water  could  efface  them,  no  purgation  could 
difeharge  them.  The  Chriftian  dodlrine  of  a  total  re  mi  ft. 
fion  of  fins  by  baptifm  could  not  fail,  therefore,  to  fcan- 
dalize  many  among  the  heathens,  and  furnifhed  Julian  an 
occafion  of  fertilizing  Chriftianity  itielf:  “  Whoever  (fays 
Ire)  is  guilty  of  rapes,  murders,  facrilege,  or  any  abomi¬ 
nable  crime,  Jet  him  be  waftred  with  water,  and  he  will 
become  pure  and  holy.” 

Baptifm,  in  the  ancient  church,  was  frequently  con¬ 
ferred  on  Jews  by  violence :  but  the  church  itfelf  never 
fee  ms  to  have  allowed  of  force  on  this  occalion.  By  a  ca¬ 
non  of  the  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  it  is  exprefsly  for¬ 
bid  to  baptize  any  againft  their  inclinations.  That  which 
looks  moil  like  force  in  this  cafe,  allowed  by  law,  were 
two  orders  of  Juftinian  ;  one  of  which  appoints  the  hea¬ 
thens,  and  the  other  Sarmaritans,  to  be  baptized,  with 
their  wives  and  children  and  fervants,  under  pain  of  con- 
fifeation.  By  the  ancient  laws,  baptifm  was  not  to  be  con¬ 
ferred  on  image-makers,  ftage-players,  gladiator's,  auriga* 
or  public  drivers,  magicians,  or  even  drolling  beggars,  till 
they  quitted  fuch  proteftions.  Slaves  were  not  allowed 
the  privilege  of  baptifm  without  the  teftimony  and  cor- 
fent  of  their  mafters;  excepting  the  flaves  of  Jews,  hea¬ 
thens,  and  heretics ;  who  were  not  only  admitted  to  bap¬ 
tifm,  but,  in  confequence  thereof,  had  their  freedom. 
Voffius  has  a  learned  and  elaborate  work  de  Baptifmo,  where¬ 
in  he  accurately  difeufles  all  the  queftions  concerning  bap- 
tiffn  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ancients. 

Baptism  by  Fire,  fpoken  of  by  St.  John  the  Baptift, 
lias  occalioned  much  conjedture.  The  generality  of  the 
fathers  held,  that  believers,  before  they  enter  paradife, 
are  to  pal's  through  a  certain  fire,  which  is  to  purify  them 
from  all  pollutions  remaining  on  them  unexpiated.  Others, 
with  St.  Bal'd,  underftood  it  of  the  fire  of  hell;  others 
think  it  io  be  that  of  tribulation  and  temptation.  Others, 
with  St.  Chryfoftom,  will  have  it  denote  an  abundance  of 
gj-acc.  Others  fuppofe  it  to  mean  the  defeent  of  the  Ho¬ 
ly  Ghoft  on  the  apoftles,  in  the  form  of  fiery  tongues. 
Laftly,  others  maintain,  that  the  word  Jire  here  is  an  in¬ 
terpolation  ;  and  that  we  are  only  to  read  the  text,  He  that 
Jhall  come  after  me  will  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghcjl.  In 
reality,  it  is  not  found  in  divers  manufeript  copies  of  St. 
Matthew.  The  ancient  Selcucians  and  Hermians,  under- 
Handing  the  paffage  literally,  maintained,  that  material 
fire  was  neceffary  in  the  adminiftration  of  baptifm.  But 
we  do  not  find  how  or  to  what  part  of  the  body  they  ap¬ 
plied  it,  or  whether  they  were  fatisfied  with  obliging  the 
perfon  baptized  to  pals  thro’  the  fire.  Valentinus  rebap¬ 
tized  all  who  had  received  water-baptifm,  and  conferred 
on  them  the  baptifm  of  fire  : 

Bis  docuit  tingi,  tl'adudloque  corpore  flanima. 

Tertull.  Carm  contra  Marc.  1.  *. 
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Heracleon,  cited  by  Clemens  Alexandrimts,  fays,  that 
fome  applied  a  red-hot  iron  to  the  ears  of  the  perton  bap¬ 
tized,  as  if  toimprefs  fome  mark  upon  him. 

Baptism  of  the  Dead,  a  cuftom  which  anciently  pre¬ 
vailed  among  fome  people  in  Africa,  of  giving  baptifm  to 
the  dead.  The  third  council  of  Carthage  Speaks  of  it  as 
a  thing  that  ignorant  Chriftians  were  fond  of.  Gregory 
Nazianzen  alio  takes  notice  of  the  fame  fuperftitious  opi¬ 
nion  prevailing  among  fome  who  delayed  to  be  baptized. 
1  n  his  add  refs  to  this  kind  of  men,  he  a  Iks,  whether  they 
.flayed  to  be  baptized  after  death  ?  Philaftrius  alfo  notes 
It  as  the  general  error  of  the  Montanifts  or  Cataphrygians, 
that  they  baptized  men  after  death.  The  practice  fee  ms 
to  be  grounded  on  a  vain  opinion,  that,  when  men  had  ne¬ 
glected  to  receive  baptifm  in  their  life-time,  fome  com- 
penfation  might  be  made  for  this  default  by  receiving  it 
after  they  were  dead. 

Baptifm  of  the  dead  was  alfo  a  fort  of  vicarious  bap- 
t’fm,  formerly  in  ufe,  when,  a  perfon  dying  without  bap¬ 
tifm,  another  was  baptized  in  his  dead.  St.  Chryfoftom 
tells  us,  this  was  practifed  among  the  Marcionites  with  a 
great  deal  of  ridiculous  ceremony;  which  he  thus  de¬ 
scribes.  After  any  catechumen  was  dead,  they  hid  a  li¬ 
ving  man  under  the  bed  of  the  deceafed ;  then,  coming  to 
the  dead  man,  they  a  Iked  him,  whether  he  would  receive 
baptifm  ?  and,  he  making  no  anfwer,  the  other  anfwered 
for  him,  and  (aid,  he  would  be  baptized  in  his  (lead  :  and 
lb  they  baptized  the  living  for  the  dead.  Epiphanius  ad¬ 
jures  us,  the  like  was  alfo  pradifed  among 'the  Corinthi- 
.  ans.  This  practice  they  pretended  to  found  on  the  apof- 
tle’s  authority  ;  alleging  that  the  text  of  St.  Paul  for  it, 
If  the  dead  rife  not  at  all,  what  fhall  they  do  who  are  baptized 
for  the  dead ?  a  text  which  has  given  occafion  to  a  great 
variety  of  different  fyftems  and  explications.  Bofius  enu¬ 
merates  no  lefs  than  nine  different  opinions  among  learned 
divines  concerning  the  fenfe  of  the  phrafe  being  baptized 
for  the  dead.  St.  Ambrofe  and  Walafred  Strabo  feem 
clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  apoftle  had  refpeft  to  fuch  a 
cuftom. then  in  being ;  and  feveral  moderns  have  given  in¬ 
to  the  fame  opinion,  as  Baronins,  Jof.  Scaliger,  Juftellus, 
and  Grotius.  Several  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  as 
JBellarmine,  Salmeron,  Menochius,  and  a  number  of 
fchoolmen,  underftand  it  of  the  baptifm  of  tears,  and  pe¬ 
nance,  and  prayers,  which  the  living  undergo  for  the  dead ; 
and  thus  allege  it  as  a  proof  of  the  belief  of  purgatory  in 
St.  Paul’s  time. 

Hypothetical  Baptism,  that  formerly  adminiftered  in 
certain  doubtful  cafes,  with  this  formula  ;  “If  thou  art 
baptized,  I  do  not  rebaptize;  if  thou  art  not,  I  baptize 
thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  &c.”  This  fort  of  bap¬ 
tifm,  enjoined  by  fome  ancient  conftitutions  of  the  Engliffi 
.church,  is  now  fallen  into  difufe. 

Solemn  Baptism,  that  conferred  at  dated  feafons ;  fuch, 
in  the  ancient  church,  were  the  pafchal  baptifm,  and  that 
at  Whitfuntide.  This  is  fometimes  alfo  denominated  ge- 
■neral  baptifm. 

Lay  Baptism,  we  find  to  have  been  permitted  by  both 
the  Common  Prayer  Books  of  king  Edward  and  that  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  when  an  infant  is  in  immediate  danger 
of  death,  and  a  lawful  minifter  cannot  be  had.  This  was 
founded  upon  the  notion  of  the  impoffibility  of  falvation 
without  the  facrament  of  baptifm:  but  afterwards,  when 
they  came  to  have  clearer  notions  of  the  facraments,  it  was 
unanimoufty  refolved  in  a  convocation,  held  in  the  year 
x 5 75,  that  even  private  baptifm,  in  a  cafe  of  neceflity,  was 
only  to  be  performed  by  a  lawful  minifter. 

Baptism  is  applied,  abnfively,  to  certain  ceremonies 
ufed  in  giving  names  to  things  inanimate.  The  ancients 
.knew  nothing  of  the  cuftom  of  giving  baptifm  to  inani¬ 
mate  things,  .as  bells,  (hips,  and  the  like,  by  a  fuperftitious 
confec ration  of  them.  The  firft  notice  we  have  of  this  is 
in  the  Capitulars  of  Charles  the  Great,  where  it  is  only 
mentioned  to  be  cenfured :  but,  afterwards,  it  crept  into 
the  Roman  offices  by  degrees.  Baronins  carries  its  anti¬ 
quity  no  higher  than  the  year  g 6S,  when  the  greateft  bell 
¥  or,.  II.  No.  97. 
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of  the  church  of  Lateran  was  chriftened  by  pope  John  III, 
At  laft  it  grew  to  that  fuperftitious  height,  as  to  be  com¬ 
plained  ot  in  the  Centum  Gravamina  of  the  German  nation, 
drawn  up  in  the  public  diet  of  the  empire  held  at  Nurem¬ 
berg  anno  1581  ;  where  (after  having  deferibed  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  baptizing  a  bell,  with  godfathers,  who  make  re - 
fponfes  as  in  baptifm,  and  give  it  a  name,  and  clothe  it 
with  a  new  garment  as  Chriftians  were  ufed  to  be  clothed, 
and  all  this  to  make  it  capable  of  driving  away  tempefts 
and  devils)  they  conclude  againft  it,  as  not  only  a  fuper- 
ftitious  practice,  but  contrary  to  the  Chciftian  religion, 
and  a  mere  feduftion  of  the  Ample  and  undifeerning  mul¬ 
titude. 

Baptism,  in  the  fea-langu'age,  a  ceremony  in  long  voy¬ 
ages  on-board  merchant-fhips,  praClifed  both  on  perfons 
and  veflels  who  pafs  the  tropic  or  line  for  the  firft  time. 
The  baptizing  the  veftels  is  fimple,  and  confifts  only  in 
walking  them  throughout  with  fea-water  :  that  of  the  paf- 
feng'ers  is  more  myfterious.  The  oldeft  of  the  crew,  that 
has  palfed  the  tropic,  or  line,  comes  with  his  face  blacken¬ 
ed,  a  grotefque  cap  on  his  head,  and  a  book  in  his  hand, 
followed  by  the  reft  of  the  feamen  dreffed  like  himfelf, 
each  having  fome  kitchen  utenfil  in  his  hand,  with  drums 
beating;  he  places*himfelf  on  a  feat  on  the  deck,  at  the 
foot  of  the  main  mad.  At  the  tribunal  of  this  mock  ma¬ 
gi  (Irate  each  paffenger,  not  yet  initiated,  fwears  he  will 
take  care  the  fame  ceremony  be  obferved,  whenever  he  is 
in  the  like  circumftances :  then,  by  giving  a  little  money' 
by  way  of  gratification,  he  is  difeharged  witli  a  little  fprink- 
ling  of  water;  otherwife  he  is  heartily  drenched  with 
dreams  of  water  poured  upon  him  ;  and  the  (hip-boys  are 
inclofed  in  a  cage,  and  ducked  at  diferetion.  The  feamen, 
on  the  baptizing  a  (hip,  pretend  to  a  right  of  cutting  off 
the  beak-head,  unlefs  the  captain  redeems  it  by  giving 
them  money. 

B APTIS'MAL,  adj.  Of  or  pertaining  to  baptifm. — 
When  we  undertake  the  baptifmal  vow,  and  enter  on  their 
new  life,  it  would  be  apt  to  difeourage  11s.  Hammond. 

Baptismal  Vow  or  Covenant,  a  profeffionof  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  laws  of  Chrift,  which  perfons  in  the  ancient 
church  made  before  baptifm.  It  was  an  indifpen fable  part 
of  the  obligation  on  catechumens,  before  they  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  ceremony  of  regeneration. 

Baptismal  Presents,  are  in  ufe  in  Germany,  made 
by  the  fponfors  to  the  infant,  confiding  of  money,  plate, 
or  fometimes  even  fiefs  of  lands ;  which  by  the  laws  of  the 
country  are  to  be  kept  for  the  child  till  of  age,  the  parents 
having  only  the  truft,  not  the  right,  of  difpofing  of  them. 
An  anonymous  author  has  publiftied  a  difeourfe  exprefs  on 
this  occafion,  intitled,  De  pecunia  lujlrica. 

B  AP'TIST,  /.  [ baptifle ,  Fr.  Gr.  ]  He  that  ad- 

mi  nifters  baptifm. 

Baptist  (John  Monnoyer),  a  painter  of  (lowers  and 
fruit,  was  born  at  Lille  in  1635,  and  educated  at  Ant-, 
werp,  where  he  perfc6led  himfelf  in  the  knowledge  of  his 
art,  and  in  his  firft  years  was  intended  for  a  painter  of  hif- 
tory  :  but,  finding  his  genius  more  ftrongly  inclined  to  the 
painting  of  dowers,  he  applied  his  talents  to  thafe  fub- 
jetfts,  and  in  that  ftyle  became  one  of  the  greateft  mafters. 
His  pictures  are  not  fo  exquifttely  finilhed  as  thofe  of  Van 
Huyfum,  but  his  compofition  and  colouring  are  in  a  bolder 
ftyle.  His  flowers  have  a  remarkable  freedom  and  loofe- 
nefs,  as  well  in  the  difpofition  as  in  penciling  ;  with  a  tone 
of  colouring  that  is  lively,  admirable,  and  nature  itfelf. 
Hence  his  compofitions  are  ealily  known,  arid  as  ealily  dif- 
tinguiftied  from  the  performances  of  others.  He  died  in 
the  year  1699. 

BAPTISTE'RIUM,/  [from  farrh,  to  immerge.]  A 
bath  or  repofitory  of  water  to  wa(h  the  body. 

BAP'TISTERY,  f.  \_baplijlcrium,  Lat.J  The  place 
where  the  facrament  of  baptifm  is  adminiftered. 

In  the  ancient  church  it  was  one  of  the  exedrae  or  build¬ 
ings  diftinil  from  the  church  itfelf :  and  confided  of  a 
porch  or  anti-room  where  the  perfons  to  be  baptized  made 
tjieir  confefliou  of  faith,  and  an  inner- room  where  the  ce- 
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r.emonv  of  baptifm  was  performed.  Tims  it  continued' 
till  the  fixth  century,  when  the  baptifterics  began  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  into  the  church-porch,- and  afterwards  into  the  church 
itfelf.  The  ancient  baptiflerics  were  commonly  called 
q.  d.  ‘places  of  illumination;’  an  appellation 
lometmies  given  to  baptifm.  Or  they  might  have  the  name 
for  another  real'pn,  becaufe  they  were  the  places  of  an  il¬ 
lumination,  or  iuflrufition,  preceding  baptifm:  for  here 
the  catechumens  feem  to  have  been  trained  up,  and  in- 
flrufited  in  the  firft  rudiments  of  the  Chriftian  faith.  Thefe 
baptifieries  were  anciently  very  capacious  ;  becaufe,  as  Dr. 
Cave  obferves,  the  (fated  times  of  baptifm  returning  but 
feldom,  there  were  ufually  great  multitudes  to  be  bapti¬ 
zed  at  the  fame  time  :  and  then  the  manner  of  baptizing, 
by  immerfion,  or  dipping  under  water,  made  it  necellary 
to  have  a  large  font  likewife.  In  Venantius  Fortunatus, 
it  is  called  aula  baptijmatis,  the  ‘large  hall  of  baptifm 
which  was  always  kept  (hut  during  Lent,  and  the  door 
foaled  up  with  the  bifltop’s  feal,  not  to  be  opened  till 
Maunday-Thu  rf'd'ay. 

The  baptiftery  was  always  reputed  a  facred  place.  In 
the  Roman  order,  we  find  the  ceremonies  ufed  in  the  con- 
lecration  of  the  baptifieries :  they  were  to  be  built  of  a 
round  figure,  and  diftinguifhed  with  the  image  of  St.  John 
the  Baptifl ;  over  the  bafon  or  font  was  a  figure  of  a  dove 
in  gold  or  filver;  to  reprefent  the  Holy  Ghoft.  It  is  an 
observation  of  Come  learned  men,  that  anciently  there  was 
but  one  baptiftery  in  a  city,  and  that  at  the  bilhop’s  church  ; 
and  that  afterwards  they  were  fet  up  in  parifti  churches, 
with  the  Special  allowance  of  the  bifliop.  ' 

BAP'TISTS,/  [from  (SaTrli^w,  1  baptize.]  A  denomi¬ 
nation  of  Chriflians,  diflinguifhed  by  their  particular  opi¬ 
nions  refpecting  the  mode  and  the  fubjefils  of  baptifm. 
Inflead  of  adminiftering  the  ordinance  by  fprinkling  or 
pouring  water,  the)'  maintain  that  it  ought  to  be  adminif¬ 
tered  only  by  immerfion.  Such,  they  infill,  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  ;  fo  that  a  command  to  baptize  is 

a  command  to  immerfe.  Thus  it  was  nnderftood  by  thofe 
who  firft  adminiftered  it.  John  the  Baptifl,  and  the  apof- 
tles  of  Chrift,  adminiftered  it  in  Jordan  and  other  rivers 
and  places  w  here  there  was  much  water.  Both  the  ad- 
miniftrators  and  the. fubjefils  are  deferibed  as  going  into, 
and  coming  out  of,  the  water;  and  the  baptized  are  faid 
to  be  buried  in  baptifm,  and  to  be  raifed  again  :  which 
language  could  not,  they  fay,  be  properly  adopted  on  fup- 
pofition  of  the  ordinance  being  adminiftered  in  any  other 
manner  than  by  immerfion.  Titus  alfo,  they  affirm,  it  was 
in  general  adminiftered  in  the  primitive  church.  Thus  it 
is  now  adminiftered  in  the  Ruffian  and  Greek  church  :  and 
thus  it  is,  at  this  day,  directed  to  be  adminiftered  in  the 
church  of  England,  to  all  who  are  thought  capable  of 
Submitting  to  it  in  this  manner.  With  regard  to  the  fub- 
j-efiis  of  baptifm,  the  Baptifts  fay,  that  this  ordinance 
ought  not  to  be  adminiftered  to  children  or  infants  at  all, 
nor  to  grown-up  perfons  in  general ;  but  to  adults  only  of 
a  certain  character  and  defeription.  Our  Saviour’s  com- 
miflion  to  his  apoftles,  by  which  Chriftian  baptifm  was 
militated,  is  to  go  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  : 
that  is,  fay  they,  not  to  baptize  all  they  meet  with  ;  but 
firfl  to  inftruct  them — to  teach  all  nations,  or  to  preach 
the  gofpel  to  every  creature — and  whoever  receives  it,  him 
to  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  To  fuels  perfons,  and  to  Inch  only, 
baptifm  appears  to  have  been  adminiftered  by  the  apoftles, 
and  the  immediate  difciples  of  Chrift.  They  are  deferib¬ 
ed  as  repenting  of  their  fins,  as  believing  in  Chrift,  and 
as  having  gladly  received  the  word.  Without  thefe  qua¬ 
lifications,  Peter  acquaints  thofe  who  were  converted  by 
ids  fermon,  that  he  could  not  have  admitted  them  to  bap¬ 
tifm.  Philip  holds  the  fame  language  in  his  difeourfe  with 
the  eunuch  ;  and  Paul  treats  Lydia,  the  jailor,  and  others, 
in  the  fame  manner.  Without  thefe  qualifications,  Chrif¬ 
lians  in  general  think  it  wrong  to  admit  perfons  to  the 
Lord’s  fupper;  and,  for  the  fame  reafonsj  without  thefe 
qualifications,  at  leaft  a  profeffion  of  them,  the  Baptifts 
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think  it  wrong  to  admit  any  to  baptifm.  Wherefore  they 
withhold  it,  not  only  from  the  impenitently  vicious  and 
profane,  and  from  infidels  who  have  no  faith;  but  alfo 
from  infants  and  children,  who  have  no  knowledge,  and 
are  incapable  of  every  action  civil  and  religions,'  They 
further  infill,  that  all  pofitive  inflitutions  depend  entirely 
upon  the  will  and  declaration  of  the  inflitutor;  and  there¬ 
fore,  that  reafoning  by  analogy  from  abrogated  Jewifft 
rites  is  to  be  rejected,  and  the  exprefs  commands  of  Chrift 
refpecting  the  mdde  and  fubjefils  of  baptifm  ought  to  be 
our  only  rule. 

'I  he  Baptifts  in  England  form  one  of  the  denominations 
of  Proteflant  diftenters.  r  They  fepaijate  from  the  eltablifh- 
ment  tor  the  fame  reafons  as  their  brethren  of  the  other 
denominations  do;  and  from  additional  motives  derived 
from  their  particular  tenets  refpecting  baptifm.  The  con- 
ftitutirm  of  their  churches,  and  their  inodes  of  worfhip, 
are  congregational  or  independent :  in  the  exercife  of 
which  they  are  protected,  in  common  with  other  diifcn- 
ters,  by  the  a  fit  of  toleration.  Before  this  afit,  they  were 
liable  to  pains  and  penalties  as  nonconformifts,  and  often 
tor  their  peculiar  feotiments  as  Baptifts.  A  proclamation 
was  iffued  againft  them,  and  many  were  burnt  in  -Smith- 
field  in  153S.  They  bore  a  confiderable  (hare  in  the  per- 
fecutions  of  the  Lift  and  of  the  preceding  centuries;  and, 
as  it  fhould  feem,  in  thofe  ot  fome  centuries  before; 
lor  there  were  feveral  among  the  Lollards  and  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  Wicklift,  who  difapproved  of  infant-baptifm.  There 
were  many  of  this  perfualion  among  the  Proteftants  and 
reformers  abroad.  In  Holland,  Germany,  and  the  north, 
they  went  by  the  names  of  Anabaptists,  and  Menso- 
nites  ;  and,  in  Piedmont  and  the  fouth,  they  were  found 
among  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses.  See  thofe 
articles. 

The  Baptifts  fubfift  under  two  denominations :  the  par¬ 
ticular  or  Calviniftical,  and  the  general  or  Arminran.  The 
former  is  by  far  the  moft  numerous.  Some  of  both  deno¬ 
minations  allow  of  mixed  communion ,  viz.  of  perfons  who 
l’.ave  been  fprinkled  in  their  infancy,  and  therefore  un¬ 
baptized  in  the  view  of  the  Baptifts ;  others  difallow  it; 
and  fome  of  them  obferve  the  feventh  day  of  the  week  as 
the  fabbath,  apprehending  the  law  that  enjoined  it  not  to 
have  been  repealed  by  Chrift  or  his  apoftles.  But  a  diffe¬ 
rence  of  opinion  refpefiling  thefe  and  other  matters  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  Baptifts  :  it  is  common  to  all  Chriflians, 
and' to  all  bodies  of  men  who  think  and  judge  for  them- 
felves. 

The  Baptifts  of  the  United  States  of  America  are,  with 
fome  exceptions,  upon  the  Calviniftic  plan  as  todofilrines, 
and  independents  as  to  church  government  and  difeipline. 
Except  thofe  who  are  ftyled  open -communion  Eaplijls,  of 
whom  there  is  but  one  affociation,  they  refute  to  commu¬ 
nicate  in  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord’s  flipper  with  other 
denominations;  becaufe  they  hold  that  immerfion  only  is 
the  true  baptifm,  and  that  baptifm  is  necelfary  to  com¬ 
munion;  it  is  therefore  inconfiftent,  in  their  opinion,  to 
admit  unbaptized  perfons  to  join  with  them  in  this  ordi¬ 
nance  ;  though  they  allow  ininifters  of  other  denomina¬ 
tions  to  preach  to  their  congregations,  and  to  aflift  in  or¬ 
daining  their  minifters.  They  have  regular  college  efta- 
bliftiments,  and  maintain  a  conftant  communication  with 
each  other  by  means  of  annual  and  half-yearly  alfociations. 
And,  according  to  an  account  taker,  by  Mr.  John  Afplund, 
a  minifterof  the  baptifl  denomination,  who  travelled  thro’ 
the  United  States,  to  afeertain  their  number  and  date,  in 
1 7 9 3 >  :the  number  of  their  churches,  minifters,  and  church- 
members,  is  as  follows: 

Ministers. 

States.  Churches,  ordained,  liccnfcd.  Members. 


In  New  Hampfhire 

3  2 

23 

17 

J  732 

Maffachufetts 

107 

95 

3i 

7116 

Rhode  Ifland 

33 

37 

39 

3  5°  2 

Connefilicut 

55 

44 

2  r 

3zr4 

Vermont 

3  + 

21 

15 

16  ia 

New  York 

51 

53 

30 

3937 

In 
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Ministers. 

States.  Chcrches.  ordained,  liccnjcd.  Members. 


New  jerfey 

26 

20 

9 

2279 

Pennfylvania 

28 

26 

7  - 

1231 

Delaware 

7 

9 

X 

409 

Maryland 

1 2 

8 

3 

776 

Virginia 

207 

157 

109 

20137 

Kentucky 

42 

40 

2 1  . 

3I05 

Welterh  Terri  tor 

y  1 

. — 

— 

30 

North  Carolina 

s+ 

8 1 

76 

77+- 

DecededTerritory  1 8 
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42 

38 

9 
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Total 
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To  this  account,  it  is  prefumed,  about  2500  members, 
and  forty-five  churches,  ought  to  be  added.;  making  the 
whole  number  of  their  churches  in  America  about  910, 
and  the  members  about  67,000.  But  at  lead  three  times 
as  many  attend  their  meetings  for  public  worfhip  as  have 
joined  their  churches,  which,  we  may  luppofe,  are  jn  prin¬ 
ciple  Baptifts;  thefe  will  make  the  whole  number  ot  that 
denomination  in  United  States  201,000,  or  a  twenty-filth 
part  of- the  inhabitants.  The  leading,  principles  of  the 
American  Baptifts  are,  The  imputation  of  Adam’s  fin  to 
his  poflerity  ;  the  inability  of  man  to  recover  himfelf;  ef¬ 
fectual  calling  by  fovereign  grace  ;  jollification  by  the  im¬ 
puted  righteoufnefs  of  Chrift  ;  baptifmby  immerlion,  and 
that  on  profeffion  of  faith  and  repentance  ;  congregational 
churches,  their  independency,  and  reception  into  them, 
upon  evidence  of  found  converlion. 

To  BAPTI'ZE,  v.a.  [ baptifer ,  hr.  from  ii&v,  Gr.  ] 
To  chriften  ;  to  adminifter  the  facrament  of  baptifm. — 
«*I.et  us  reflect  that  we  are  Chriftians;  that  we  are  called 
by  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  baptized  into  an  ir- 
reconcileable  enmity  with  fin,  the  world,  and  the  devil. 
Rogers. 

B  APTI'ZER,/.  One  that  chriftens ;  one  that  adminif- 
ters  baptifm. 

BAR,/.  [. barre ,  Fr.]  A  piece  of  wood,  iron,  or  other 
matter,  laid  crofs  a  paflage  to  hinder  entrance. — And  he 
made  the  middle  bar  to  (hoot  through  the  boards  from  the 
one  end  to  the  other.  Exodus. — A  bolt ;  a  piece  of  iron, or 
wood  faftened  to  a  door,  and  entering  into  the  poll  or  wall, 
to  hold  the  doorclofe. — The  filh-gate  did  the  foils  of  Haf- 
fenaah  build,  who  alfo  laid  the  beams  thereof,  and  fet  up 
the  doors  thereof,  the  locks  thereof,  and  the  bars  thereof. 
Nchcmiak. — Any  obfiaclc  which  hinders  or  obltructs  ;  ob- 
firuftion. — I  brake  up  for  it  my  decreed  place,  and  fet  bars 
and  doors,  and  faid,  Hitherto  (halt  thou  come,  and  no  far¬ 
ther.  Job.- — A  rock,  or  bank  of  fand,  at  the  entrance  of 
a  harbour  or  river,  which  fiiips  cannot  fail  over  at  low 
water.  Any  thing  tiled  for  prevention,  or  exciulion  : 
Which  Salique  land  the  French  unjuftly  gloze  to  be 
The  founder  of  this  law,  and  female  bar.  Shahefpearc. 

The  place  where  caufes  at  law  are  tried,  or  where  crimi- 
;rals  are  judged ;  fo  called  from  the  bar  placed  to  hinder 
crowds  from  incommoding  the  court : 

Some  at  the  bar  with  fubtlety  defend, 

Or  on  the  bench  the  knotty  laws  untie.  Dryden. 

An  inclofed  place  in  a  tavern  or  coffee-houfe,  where  the 
houfekeeper  fits  and  receives  reckonings. — I  was  under 
fome  apprehenlion  that  they  would  appeal  to  me ;  and 
therefore  laid  down  my  penny  at  the  bar ,  and  made  the 
belt  of  my  way.  Addifon.- — Any  thing  by  which  the  corn- 
pages  or  (trudture  is  held  together. — I  went  down  to  the 
bottoms  of  the  mountains :  the  earth,  with  her  bars,  was 
about  me  forever.  Jonah. — Any  thing  which  is  laid  acrofs 
another,  as  bars  in  heraldry. 

Bar,  in  law,  is  a  plea  or  peremptory  exception  of  a  de- 
Tendant,  fuflicient  to  defiroy  the  plaintiff’s  action.  In  real 
■^•flions,  a  general  releafe,  or  a  fine,  maybe  pleaded  to  bar 
the  plaintiff’s  title.  In  perfonal  aitions,  an  accord,  arbi- 
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tration,  conditions  performed,  non-age  of  the  defendant, 
may  be  pleaded  in  bar.  So  the  fiatute  of  limitation  may 
be  pleaded  in  bar,  or  the  time  limited  by  law,  beyond 
which  no  plaintiff  can  lay  his  caufe  of  action.  3  Blackjl. 
306.  In  criminal  cafes,  there  are  elpecially  four  pleas  in 
bar,  which  go  to  the  merits  of  the  indidtment,  and  give 
a  reafon  why  the  prifoner  ought  not  to  anfwer  it  at  all,  nor 
put  himfelf  upon  his  trial  for  the  crime  alleged.  And 
thefe  are,  1.  A  former  acquittal,  grounded  on  thisuniver- 
lal  maxim  of  the  common  law,  that  no  man  fh all  be 
brought  into  jeopardy  "of  his  life  more  than' once  for  the 
fame  offence.  2.  A  former  conviction  \  though  no  judg¬ 
ment  was  given,  nor  perhaps  will  be  given;  and  this  de¬ 
pends  on  the  fame  principle  as  the  former,  that  no  man 
ought  to  be  twice  brought  in  danger  of  his  life  for  one 
and  the  fame  crime.  3.  A  former  attainder-,  for,  being 
dead  in  law  by  fuch  firft  attainder,  he  hath  forfeited  all  he 
had,  and  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  attaint  him  a  lecond 
time.  4.  A  pardon-,  which  at  once  deftroys  the  end  and 
purpofe  of  the  indictment,  by  remitting  that  punifliment 
which  the  profecution  is  calculated  to  inflidt.  4  Black.  329. 

Bar,  in  mufic,  a  firoke  drawn  perpendiculary  acrofs 
the  lines,  including  between  each  two  a  certain  quantity  or 
meafure  of  time,  which  is  various  as  the  time  of  the  imi- 
fie  is  either  triple  or  common.  In  common  time,  between 
each  two  bars  is  included  the  meafure  of  four  crotchets; 
in  triple,  three.  The  principal  life  of  bars  is  to  regulate 
the  beating  of  time  in  a  concert.  The  life  of  bars  is  not 
to  be  traced  higher  than  the  time  when  the  Englifh  trans¬ 
lation  of  Adrian  le  Roy’s  book  on  the  Tablature  was  pub- 
li fhed ,  viz.  the  year  1574;  and  it  was  long  after  that  be¬ 
fore  the  life  of  bars  became  general.  Barnard’s  cathedral 
mufic,  printed  in  1641,  is  without  bars;  but  bars  are  to 
be  found  throughout  in  the  Ayres  and  Dialogues  of  Hen¬ 
ry  Lawes  publiflied  in  1653  ;  from  w  hence  it  may  be  in¬ 
terred  that  we  owe  to  Lawes  this  improvement. 

Bar,  in  African  traffic,  is  ufed  for  a  denomination  of 
price ;  payment  being  formerly  made  to  the  negroes  almoft 
wholly  in  iron  bars. 

Bar  of  Gold  or  Sii.ver,  is  a  lump  or  wedge  from 
the  mines,  melted  down  into  a  tort  o  '  mould,  and  never 
wrought. 

Bars  of  a  Horse,  the  upper  part  of  the  gums  between 
the  tufks  and  grinders,  which  bears  no  teeth,  and  to  which 
the  bit  is  applied,  and,  by  its  friction,  the  liorfe  governed. 

Bar,  a  town  of  Arabia,  fifty-fix  miles  S.  E.  of  El  Catif. 

Bar,  a  town  of  Hindoftan,  in  the  country  of  Bahar,  011 
the  Ton th  fide  of  the  Ganges,  fifteen  miles-north  of  Bahar, 
and  thirty  eafi-fouth-ealt  of  Patna. 

Bar,  a  very  (trong  city  of  Podolia,  in  Poland,  upon  the 
river  Kioiv.  Lat.  50.  6.  N.  Ion.  28.  30.  FI. 

Bar  (  Le),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Var,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridtof  Grade, 
four  miles  north-eaft  of  Grade. 

Bar  (Duchy),  before  the  revolution,  a  country  of 
France,  iituated  to  the  weft  of  Lorraine,  thirty-two  leagues 
long,  and  fixteen  wide.  The  afpedt  of  the  country  is  va¬ 
rious,  and  divided  into  hills  and  plains  :  wood,  wine,  corn, 
game,  and  fidi,  abound.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  cadle 
of  Bar,  and  was  eredted  into  a  county  by  the  emperor 
Otho ;  but  it  is  not  known  at  what  time  it  was  raifed  to  a 
duchy. 

Bar-sur-Aube,  a  town  of  France,  and  the  principal 
place  of  a  diltrict,  in  the  department  of  the ‘Aube:  be¬ 
fore  the  revolution  the  feat  of  a  governor.  It  is  twenty- 
five  pofts  and  a  half  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Paris.  Lat.  4S. 
14. N.  Ion.  22.  22.  E.  Ferro. 

Bar-su  r-Seine,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place 
of  a  diltrict,  in  the  department  of  the  Aube,  fituated  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain,  on  the  Seine.  It  has  three  gates, 
a  college,  and  a  hofpital ;  and  is  five  leagues  and  a  half 
fouth-caft  of  Troyes.  Lat.  48.  7. N.  Ion.  22.  2. E.  Ferro. 

Bar-i.e-Duc,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  town 
of  a  dill ridt,  in  the  department  of  the  Meufe  :  before  the 
revolution,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Bar.  It  is 
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a  considerable  town,  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower;  the 
reparation,  being  formed  by  a  cafile,  called  Bar,  (and  was 
as  it  were  a  barrier  between  France  and  Lorraine,)  the 
walli  and  towers  of  v\  hich  were  demolished  by  Louis  XIV. 
The  river  Ornain  runs  through  the  lower  part  of  the  town. 
They  compute  about  Sooo  inhabitants  in  the  whole.  It  is 
feven  leagues  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  St.  Menehould,  and  nine 
and  a  half  weft  of  Toui.  Lat.  4S.  47.  N.  Ion.  22.  50.  E. 
Ferro. 

Bar-master,  among  miners,  the  perfon  who  keeps  the 
gage,  or  dith,  for  meafuring  the  ore. 

Bar-shot,  two  half  bullets  joined  together  by  an  iron 
bar-; ,  ufed  in  lea-engagements  for  putting  down  the  malts 
and  rigging. 

To  Bar,  v.  a.  To  fatten  or  fnut  any  thing  with  a  bolt, 
or  bar. — When  you  bar  the  window -(Jujt.t?rs  of  your  la- 
.dyis. bed-chamber £t  nights,  leave  open  the  failles  to  let 
in  air.  Swift. — To  hinder;  toobftrucl: 

When  law  can  do  no  right. 

Let  it  be  lawful,  that  law .bar  no  wrong.  Shakcfpeare. 
To. prevent;  to  exclude;  to  make  impracticable. — The 
houi’es  of  the  country  were  all  fcattered,  and  yet  not  fo 
far  oft'  as  that  it  barred  mutual  fuepour.  Sidney.— -To  de¬ 
tain,  by  excluding  the  claimants :  with  from; 

Hath  he  fet-bounds  between  their  love  and  me  ? 

I  am  their  mother ;  who  (hall  bar  them  from  me  >  Shaft  f. 

•To.  fliut  out :  with  from  : 

'Our  hope  of 'Italy  not  only  loft, 

•But  fliut.  from  ev’ry  fliore,  and  barr'd from  ev’ry  coaft. 

Dry  dm. 

To  exclude  from  ufe,  right,  or  claim ;  with  from  before  the 
thing. — God, hath  abridged  it,  by  barring  us  from  fome 
things  of  themfelves  indifferent.  Hooker. — To  prohibit. — 
What  is  a  greater  pedant  than  a  mere  man  of  the  town  ? 
Bar  him  the  playhoufes,  ,and  you  Itrike  him  dumb.  Addi - 
fon. — To  except;  to  make  an  exception: 

Nay,  but  I  bar  to-night;  you  fliall  not  gage  me 
By  what  we  do  to-night,  Shakcfpeare. 

In  law,  to  hinder  the  procefs  of  s.  fuit. — If  a  bifliop  be  a 
.party  to  a  fuit;  and,  excommunicates  his  adverfary,  fuch 
excommunication  fliall  not  difable  or  bar  his  adverfary. 
Ayiff'c. 

To  B.a-r  a  Vein,  in  farriery,  a  vulgar  term,  fignifying 
an  operation  performed  upon  the  veins  of  the  legs  and 
other  parts  of  .a  horfe.  It  is  fometimes  performed  in  a 
difeale  called  the  blood fpavin,  which  confifts  in  a  varicofe 
,ftate  or  morbid  enlargement  of  the  veins  of  the  part.  It 
is  done  by  dividing  the  jkin  above  it,  difengaging  the  vein, 
and  tying  it  both  above  and  below',  fo  as  to  obliterate  it 
entirely. 

B  A'R A,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Adriatic,  oppolite  to 
iBrundufnim  j  now  Pharos  of  Mela.  AHo  .a  frith  or  arm 
of  the  fea  of  Britannia  Secunda;  fuppofed  to  be  Murray 
•frith.  Ptolemy. 

B.ar.a,  one  of  the  Hebrides.  See  Barra. 

Bara,  the  name  of  a  feftival  celebrated  with  much  mag¬ 
nificence  at  Medina,  representing  the  aftumption  of  the 
Virgin.  The  bar  a,  though  ufed  as  the  general  denomina¬ 
tion  of  this  feftival,  flgnifies  a  machine  fifty  feet  high,  at 
the  top  of  which  a  young  girl  of  fourteen,  reprefenting 
the  Virgin,  Hands  upon  the  hand  of  an  image  of  Chrift. 
{Round  him  turn  vertically,  in  a  circle,  twelve  little  chil¬ 
dren  which  reprefent  the  feraphims;  below  them,  in  ano¬ 
ther  circle,  which  turns  horizontally,  are  twelve  more  re¬ 
prefenting  the  chertibims:  below  thefe  a  fun  turns  verti¬ 
cally,  with  a  child  at  tlje  extremity  of  eaclt  of  the  four 
.principal  radii  of  his  circle,  who  afeendand  defeendwith 
.his  rotation,  yet  ftill  ftand  upright.  Below  the  fun  is  the 
jioweft  circle,  about  feven  feet  from  the  ground,  in  which 
.twelve  boys  turn  horizontally  without  interruption;  thefe 
are  intended  for  the  twelve  apoftles,  who  are  fuppofed  to 
Turround  the  tomb  of  the  Virgin  at  the  moment  when  fite 
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afeends  into  heaven.  This  complicated  machine  is  "drawn 
by  a  number  of  monks,  all  uniformly  drelfed  and  chpfen 
on  this  fuperftitious  occafion. 

Bara  Marera,/!  in  botany.  See  Dolichos. 

Bara  Picklet,  bread  made  of  fine  flourkneaded  with 
barm,  which  makes  it  very  light  and  fpongy :  bara  being 
tlie  Welfh  for  bread.  In  the  north  of  England  it  is. form¬ 
ed  into  flat  cakes,  which  are  called  picklets. 

BARAB'BAS,  [tarns  Syr.  of  *3  a  fon,  and  son  a  fa¬ 
ther;  the  father’s  foil.]  A  notorious  malefactor,  whom  the 
Jews  prayed  might  bereleafed  when  they  demanded  Chrift 
to  be  crucified. 

BARABIA'CO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Milanefe,  fi- 
tuated  on  the  Colona,  twelve  miles  weft  of  Milan. 

B ARAB IN'Z IANS,  a  tribe  of  Tartars,  living  on  both 
Tides  the  river  Iris.  They  derive  their  name  from  tiie  Ba- 
rabaian  defert,  whofe  lakes  fupply  them  abundantly  with 
fifli,  on  lyhich,  and  their  cattle,  they  chiefly  fubfift.  They 
have  plenty  of  game  and  wild-fowl,  particularly  ducks 
and  puffins.  Moft  of  them  are  heathens,  but  Mahome¬ 
tan  ifm  daily  gains  ground  among  them.  Some  of  them 
pay  tribute  to  Ruflia,  and  others  to  the  khan  Taifha. 

BAR/UCE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mayne  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
d i ft ri cl  of  Chateauneuf :  four  leagues  north-north'-eaft  of 
Angers,  and  two  eaft-fouthTeaft  of  Chateauneuf. 

BARACO'A,  a  fea-port  town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba, 
feventeen  leagues  north- eaft  of  St.  Jago,  Lat.  21.4.  N. 
Ion.  76.  10.  W.  Greenwich. 

BARAFAT',  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Fonia,  fituated  on  a.peninfula  formed  by  the  river  Gam- 
bia  and  two  other  rivers. 

BA'RAK,  [pis  Heb,  i.  e.  lightning.]  A  proper  parse 
,  of  men. 

B ARALTF'TON,  f  among  logicians,  a  term  denoting 
the  firft  indiredt  mode  of  the  firft  figure  of  fyllogifm.  A 
fyllogifm  in  baralipton,  is  when  the  two  firft  propofitions 
are  general,  and  the  third  particular,  the  middle  term  be¬ 
ing  the  fubjedl  in  the  firft  propofition,  and  the  predicate 
in  the  fecond.  The  following  is  of  this  kind  : 

B  A.  Every  evil  ought  to  be  feared; 

r  a.  Every  violent  paffion  is  an  evil; 

LI?.  Therefore  fomething  that  ought  to  be  feared  is  a 
violent  paffion. 

B  ARAIJ-OT'S,  a  fed!  of  heretics  at  Bologna  in  Italy, 
who  had  all  things  in  common,  even  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren.  Thejr  facility  in  complying  with  all  manner  of  de¬ 
bauchery,  procured  them  the  name  obedientes,  ‘  compilers. ’ 

B  ARAN'C A-DEL-MELAM'BO,  a  fea-port  town  of 
South  America,  in  the  country  of  Terra  Firma,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Magdelana,  with  a  good  harbour.  It 
is  twenty-five  leagues  north-eaft  of  Carthagena.  Lat.  1 1 . 
39.  N.  Ion.  75.  8.  W.  Greenwich. 

BARAN'CAS  (Las),  a  town  of  North  America,  in  the 
province  of  New  Mexico,  forty-five  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft 
of  Santa  Fe. 

BARA'NEI  STA'NITZ,  a  town. or  fettlement  of  Si¬ 
beria,  on  the  Lena,  fifty-two  miles  north-eaft  of  Vitim- 
Ikoi.  Lat.  54.  50.  N.  Ion.  131.0.  E,  Ferro. 

BARAN'GI,_/.  officers  among  t)ie  Greeks  of  the  lower 
empire,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  keep  the  keys  of  the  city- 
gates  where  the  emperor  refided.  Codinus  fays,  barangi 
were  thofe  who  ftood  guard  at  the  door  of  the  emperor’s 
bed-chamber  and  dining-room.  Codinus  and  Curopalata 
obferve,  that  the  name  is  Englilh,  formed  from  bar ,  to 
fliut ;  and  that  the  barangi  were  Englishmen  by  country ; 
Anglo-Danes,  who,  being  driven  out  of  England,  were 
received  into  the  fervice  of  the  emperor  of  Conftantino- 
ple,  and  made  guards  or  protedlors  of  his  perfon  :  whence 
they  are  called  in  Latin,  by  Cnjacius,  protettores ;  by  o* 
thers ,fecurigeri,  as  being  armed  with  a  battle-axe, fecuris. 
Codinus  adds,  that  they  ftill  fpoke  the  Englifh  tongue. 
Anna  Comnena  fays,  the  barangi  came  from  the  ifland 
Thule:  by  which  is,  doubtlefs,  meant  our  jfland.  Yet 
-  "  Nicetas 
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Nicetas  makes  them  Germans ;  a  miftake  cafy  to  be  made 
at  that  didance,  conude  ring  the  relation  the  Anglo-Sax¬ 
ons  bore  to  Germany.  There  were  barangi  as  early  as  the 
emperor  Michael  Paphlagpmus,  in  the  year  1035,  as  aP* 
pears  1'rom  Cedrenus;  but  they  were  then  only  common 
(oldiers,  not  a  life-guard.  Their  commander  was  called 
as  importing  a  perfon  who  always  followed  the 

emperor. 

BARANIL'LO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  comtat  of  Molife,  nine  miles  fouth-fouth-ea(l 
of  Molife. 

BARANOW',  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Sandomir,  fix  teen  miles  fouth  of  Sandomir. 

BARANOVV'KA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Volhynia,  forty  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Conftantinow. 

BARANWAHR',  a  town  of, Lower  Hungary,  in  a 
county  of  the  fame  name,  taken  by  the  emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many  from  the  Turks  in  1684.  It  is  feated  between  Bu- 
da  and  Belgrade,  in  lat.  46.  o.  N.  Ion.  20.  5.  E, 

BARANZA'NO,  a  celebrated  Italian  philosopher,  and 
mathematical  writer,  died  in  France  in  1622. 

BARA'O,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Arragon,  two  leagues 
from  Jaca. 

BARAS'ZE,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Volhynia,  thirty-fix  miles  north-north-weft  of  Zytomiers. 

BARATHRUM,  f  Gr.  from  ns 2  a  well, 

and  ir.K  Heb.  a  place.]  Any  cavity  or  hollow  place.  It 
was  alfo  the  name  of  a  deep  dark  pit  at  Athens,  into  which 
condemned  perfons  were  call  headlong.  It  had  fharp 
fpikes  at  the  top,  that  no  man  might  efcape  out ;  and  o- 
thers  at  the  bottom,  to  pierce  and  torment  fuch  as  were 
caft  in.  Its  depth  and  capacioufnefs  made  it  to  be  applied 
proverbially  to  a  covetous  perfon  :  to  a  glutton,  called  ba- 
rathro  by  Lucretius,  and  barathrum ,  in  the  fame  fenfe,  by 
Horace;  and  for  a  common  proftitute,  by  Plautus. 

BARATIER'  (John  Philip),  a  mod  extraordinary  in- 
ftance  of  the  early  and  rapid  exertion  of  mental  faculties. 
This  furprifing  genius  was  the  fon  of  Francis  Baratier, 
minifter  of  the  French  church  at  Sclnvobach  near  Nurem¬ 
berg,  where  he  was  born  January  10,  1721.  The  French 
was  his  mother-tongue,  with  fome  words  of  High  Dutch  ; 
and,  by  means  of  his  father  infenfibly  talking  Latin  to  him, 
it  became  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  reft :  fo  that,  without 
knowing  the  rules  of  grammar,  he  at  four  years  of  age 
talked  French  to  his  mother,  Latin  to  his  father,  and  High 
Dutch  to  the  maid  and  neighbouring  children,  without 
mixing  or  confounding  the  refpeftive  languages.  About 
the  middle  of  his  fifth  year  he  acquired  Greek  in  like  man¬ 
ner;  fo  that  in  fifteen  months  lie  perfectly  underftood  all 
the  Greek  books  in  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  which  he 
tranflated  into  Latin.  When  five  years  and  eight  months 
old,  he  entered  upon  Hebrew  ;  and  in  three  years  more 
was  fo  expert  in  the  Hebrew  text,  that,  from  a  Bible  with¬ 
out  points,  he  could  give  the  fenfe  of  the  original  in  La¬ 
tin  or  Frencli ;  or  tranflate  extempore  the  Latin  or  French 
verfions  into  Hebrew.  He  compofed  a  diftionary  of  rare 
and  difficult  Hebrew  words ;  and,  about  his  tenth  year, 
amufed  himfelf.  for  twelve  months  with  the  rabinical  wri¬ 
ters.  With  tliefe  be  intermixed. a  knowledge  of  the  Chal- 
daic,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  ;  and  acquired  a  tafte  for  divinity 
and  ecclefiaftical  antiquity,  by  Undying  the  Greek  fathers 
of  the  firft  four  ages  of  the  church.  In  the  midft  of  thefe 
occupations,  a  pair  of  globes  coming  into  his  pofleffion,  he 
could  in  eight  or  ten  days  refolve  all  the  problems  on  them  ; 
and,  in  January  1735,  he  devifed  his  project  for  the  dife-o- 
very  of  the  longitude,  which  he  communicated  to  t lie 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences  at  Berlin.  In  June  1731,  he  was  matriculated  in 
the  univerfity  of  Alftorf;  and,  at  the  clofe  of  1732,  he 
was  prefented  by  his  father  at  the  meeting  of  the  reform¬ 
ed  churches  of  the  circle  of  Franconia;  who,  aftoniflied 
at  his  wonderful  talents,  admitted  him  to  aflift  in  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  the  fynod  ;  and,  to  preferve  the  memory  of 
fo  lingular  an  event,  it  was  regiftered  in  their  acts.  I11 
1734,  the  maregrave  of  Brandenburgh  Anfpach  granted 
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this  young  fcholar  a  penlion  of  fifty  florins  ;  and,  his  fa¬ 
ther  receiving  a  call  to  the  French  church  at  Stetin  in  Po¬ 
merania,  young  Baratier  was,  on  the  journey,  admitted 
mafter  of  arts.  At  Berlin  he  was  honoured  with  feveral 
converfations  with  the  king  of  Pruftia,  and  was  received 
into  the  royal  academy.  Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life  he 
acquired  a  confiderable  tafte  for  medals,  inferiptions,  and 
antiquities;  metaphyfical  inquiries,  and  experimental  phi- 
lofophy.  He  wrote  feveral  eflays  and  diflertations  ;  made 
aftronomical  remarks,  and  laborious  calculations;  took 
great  pains  towards  a  hiftory  of  the  herefies  of  the  anti-1  ri- 
nitarians,  and. of  the  thirty  years  war  in  Germany:  his 
laft  publication,  which  appeared  in  1740,  was  on  the  fuc- 
ceifion  ol  the  biftiops  of  Rome.  The  final  work  he  en¬ 
gaged  in,  and- for  which  lie  had  gathered  large  materials, 
was  Inquiries  concerning  the  Egyptian  Antiquities.  But 
the  fubftance  of  this  blazing  meteor  was  now  almoft  ex- 
haufted  :  he  was  always  weak  and  fickly  ;  and  died  Octo¬ 
ber  the  5th,  1740,  aged  nineteen  years  eight  months  and 
fixteen  days.  He  publithed  eleven  different  pieces,  and 
left  twenty-fix  manuferipts  on  various  lubjefts,  the  con¬ 
tents  of  which  may  be  feen  in  his  life  written  by  M.  For- 
mey  profeflbr  of  philofophy  at  Berlin. 

BARAT'Z  (Turki(h),yi  letters-patent  granted  by  the 
Turkifli  emperors  to  the  Greek  patriarch  biftiops,  for  the 
exercife  of  their  ecclefiaftical  functions.  This  baratz  gives 
the  biftiops  full  power  and  authority  to  eftablifli  and  de- 
pofe  the  inferior  clergy,  and  all  other  religious  perfons  ; 
to  grant  licences  for  marriages,  and  iffue  out  divorces  ;  to 
colleft  the  revenues  belonging  to  the  churches;  to  receive 
the  pious  legacies  bequeathed  to  them ;  in  fhort,  to  enjoy 
all  the  privileges  and  advantages  belonging  to  their  high 
ftation  :  and  all  this  (as  it  is  exprefied  in  the  baratz  itfelf) 
“according  to  the  vain  and  idle  ceremonies  of  the  Chrif- 
tians.” 

BARAVEL',  one  of  the  Ladrone  ifiands.  Xat.  12.44. 
N.  Ion.  142.  28.  E.  Greenwich. 

BARAVO'E,  a  bay  and  village,  on  the  north-eaft coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  Shetland. 

BARAWNAY',  a  town  of  Hindoftan,  in  the  Candeifh 
country,  forty-five  miles  north-eaft  of  Burampour,  and  fe- 
venty-four  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Indore. 

BARB,yi  \_barba,  Lat.  a  beard.]  Any  thing  that  grows 
in  the  place  of  a  beard. — The  barbel  is  fo  called,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  barb  or  wattels  at  his  mouth,  or  under  his  chaps. 
Walton. — The  points  that  ftand  backward  in  an  arrow,  or 
fifhing-hook,  to  hinder  them  from  being  exf rafted: 

Nor  lefs  the  Spartan  fear’d,  before  he  found 
The  Ihining  barb  appear  above  the  wound.  Pope. 

The  armour  for  horfes. — Their  horfes  were  naked,  vvitli- 
out  any  barbs  ;  for,  albeit  many  brought  barbs,  few  regard¬ 
ed  to  put  them  on.  Hayward. 

Barb, A  [contracted  from  Barbary. ]  A  Barbary  horfe. 
— Horfes  brought  from  Barbary,  are  commonly  of  a  (len¬ 
der  light  fize,  and  very  lean,  ufually  chofen  for  ftallions. 
Barbs,  it  is  (aid,  may  die,  but  never  grow  old;  the  vigour 
and  mettle  of  barbs  never  ceafe  but  with  their  life.  Far¬ 
rier's  DiElionary. 

To  Barb,  v.  a.  To  (have;  to  drefs  out  the  beard.— 
Shave  the  head,  and  tie  the  beard,  and  fay  it  was  the  de- 
fire  of  the  penitent  to  be  fo  barbed  before  his  death.  Shake/. 
To  furnifli  hor(es  with  armour: 

On  barbed  deeds  they  rode,  in  proud  array, 

Thick  as  the  college  of  the  bees  in  May.  Dry  den . 

To  jag  arrows  with  hooks  : 

The  twanging  bows 

Send  fliow’rs  of  (hafts,  that  on  their  barbed  points 
Alternate  ruin  bear.  Phillips. 

B  AR'BA,_/i  [from  barbarus,  Lat.  becaufe  wild  nations 
are  ufually  unlhaven  ;  bard,  Sax.  barf,  Welfii.]  The  beard. 
Alfo  the  four  Idler  claws  of  the  polypus,  from  its  repre¬ 
fen  ting  a  beard.  Some  vegetables  have  the  fpeciftc  name 
of  barba ,  whofe  ramifications  are  bulky  like  a  beard  ;  as, 
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barba  Jovis  Jupiter’s  beard  or  the  hirer  bufh,  barla  bird 
goat’s  beard,  See.  All'o  a  woolly  fubftance  covering  the 
furface  of  plants. 

Barba,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  the  county  of. 
Mexico,  and  province  of  Cofta  Rica,  twenty-two  miles 
foutii-fouth-weft  of  Cartago. 

Barba  Caprje,  /.  in  botany.  See  Spiraea. 

Barba  Jovis.  See  Amorpka,  Anthyi.lis,  Cy- 
tisus,  Ebenus,  and  Pr  ora  lea. 

BAR'BACAN,  or  Barbican, f.  \_barbacane,  Fr.  bar- 
bacana.  Span.]  An  outer  defence  or  fortification  to  a  city 
or  caftle,  ufed  efpecially  as  a  fence  to  the  city  or  walls  ; 
al'fo,  an  aperture  made  in  the  wall  of.  a  fortrefs,  to  fire 
through  upon  the  enemy.  Ba'dacan  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote 
a  fort  at  the  entrance  of  a  bridge,  or  the  outlet  of  a  city, 
having  a  double  wall  with  towers. 

BARBA'DOES,  one -of  the  Cliaraibean,  or  Caribbee 
iflands,  and  the  mod  eaftern  of  the  Weft  India  iflands  ;  it 
is  laid,  was  firft  difeovered  by  the  Portuguefe1,  from  who.m 
it  received  its  p  re  lent  name  ;  the  Portuguefe,  however, 
made  no  fettlement,  only  furnifliing  it  with  a  breed  of 
fwine  for  future  navigators.  It  had  no  inhabitants,  and 
was  much  overgrown  with  wodd,  when  it  was  vilited  by 
the  crew  of  an  Englifh  (hip  in  the  year  1605,  who  took 
poffeflion  of  it  in  the  name  of  king  James  :  they  found 
pigs,  pigeons,  and  parrots,  and  the  fea  abounded  with  fi!h. 
Some  years  afterwards  a  fettlement  was  made  by  Sir  W. 
Courteen,  a  merchant  of  London  ;  and,  in  the  year  1624, 
the  foundation  of  Jameftown  was  laid.  The  earl  of  Marl¬ 
borough  obtained  a  grant  of  this  iflalid  to  hirnfelf  and  heirs 
in  perpetuity,  and  was  mod  probably  the  patron  of  this 
firft  fettlement.  The  earl  of  Carlifte,  who  was  at  the  fame 
time  engaged  in  the  eftablifliment  of  a  colony  in  the  iflaiid 
of  St.  Chriftopher,  laid  a  claim  to  it,  and  in  the  firft  year 
of  Charles  1.  obtained  a  grant  of  all  the  Cliaraibean  iflands, 
including  alfo  Barbadoes  ;  this  being  difputed  by  the  earl 
of  Marlborough,  was  at  laft  fettled  by  an  engagement  of 
the  earl  of  Carlifle  to  pay  to  the  earl  of  Marlborough  and 
his  heirs  for  ever  the  yearly  fum  of  300  pounds,  but  the 
intereft  of  the  merchant  who  formed  the  fettlement  was 
forgotten.  The  new  proprietor  diftributed  lands  to  fuch 
perfons  as  chofe  to  receive  grants  on  the  terms  propofed  : 
a  fociety  of  merchants  accepted  10,000  acres  on  conditions 
that  promifed  great  advantage  to  the  proprietor  :  a  perfon 
appointed  to  prefide,  with  iixty-fonr  perfons,  each  of 
whom  was  authorized  to  take  up  joo  acres  of  land,  arriv¬ 
ed  in  the  ifland  in  the  year  1628,  at  which  time  Courteen’s 
fettlement  began  to  fiourifti ;  but  they  declared  it  an  en¬ 
croachment  and  ufurpation,  and  Sir  William  Tulton  ar¬ 
riving  the  year  following,  as  chief  governor,  with  a  force 
lufficient,  he  compelled  the  friends  of  Courteen  to  fubmit. 
During  the  civil  war,  Barbadoes  took  a  decided  part  in 
favour  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  1.  The  republic  par¬ 
liament,  angry  with  the  inhabitants  of  Barbadoes,  lent 
out  a  fleet  under  Sir  George  Ayfcue  in  1651,  and  fucceed- 
ed  fo  far  as  to  get  the  republic  acknowledged,  but  at  the 
fame  time  it  was  agreed  that  the  jurifdiflion  of  the  ifland 
Ihould  be  continued  in  the  governor,  council,  and  aflem- 
bl.y,  according  to,  the  cuftom  of  the  ifland  ;  the  afiembly 
to  be  chofen  by  the  freeholders ;  and  no  taxes  to  be  levied 
on  the  inhabitants  without  their  confent  in  a  general  af- 
fembly.  The  parliament  had  intended  an  ail,  by  which 
all  foreign  veflels  were  to  be  prohibited  from  trading  with 
the  Englifh  plantations,  and  no  goods  to  be  imported  into 
England,  or  any  of  its  dependencies,  in  any  other  than 
Englifh  bottoms,  or  in  fhips  of  that  nation  of  which  the 
merchandize  imported  .was  the  growth  or  manufacture ; 
andjthus aro.fe  the  famous  navigation  ail,  for  immediately 
after  the  peroration,  the  plan  v)as  adopted  by  Charles  11. 
with  this  additipjri,  that  the  mafter.,  and  three-fourth?  of 
the  fehmen  fltoukl  be  Englifh  fubjedhs.  The  proprietary 
government  v.  as  diflolved,  the  legiflatjon  of  the  ifland  veil¬ 
ed  in  the  crown,  and  a  duty  of  foi’.r  and  a  half  per  cent, 
to  be  paid  in  fpecie,.  laid  on  all  dead  commodities,  the 
growth  of  the  iflahd,  (hipped  to  any  part  of  the  world. 


Barbadoes  is  twenty-one  miles  long,  and  fourteen  broad 
and  contains  106,470  acres  of  land,  mod  part  of  which  is 
cultivated.  The  foil  in  the  low  lands  is  black  ;  in  the 
(hallow  parts  inclining  to  red  ;  on  the  hills  chalky  ;  and 
near  the  fea-coaft  moftly  Candy.  In  the  year  1670,  we  are 
a  flared ,  that  Barbadoes  contained  50-000  whites,  and 
100,000  black  inhabitants  ;  perhaps  this  account  may  be 
exaggerated,  but  by  an  authentic  account,  the  number  of 
whites,  in  the  year  1724,  was  nb  more  than  18,295  :  and  in 
the  year  1753,  the  number  of  blacks  was  69,870.  In  the 
year  1786,  ihere  were  16,167  whites,  838  free  people  of 
colour,  and  62,115  negroes.  On  an  average,  from  the 
year  1740  to  1748,  the  exports  were  13,948  hog  (heads  of 
fugar,  of  15  cvvt.  each;  12,88*  puncheons  of  rum,  of 
of  i&o  gallons  each;  fixty  hogfheads  of  molafles  ;  4667 
bags  of  ginger;  '600  bags  of  cotton;  and  327  gourds  of 
aloes.  But  fince  that  time  this  ifland  has  been  much  on 
the  decline.  The  exports  on  an  average  for  1784,  1785, 
1786,  were  only  9554  hogfheads  of  fugar,  5448  puncheons 
of  rum,  6320  bags  of  ginger,  and  833  1  bags  of  cotton,  be- 
fides  fmaller  articles,  as  aloes,  fweetmeats,  &c.  That 
the  dreadful  fucceffion  of  hurricanes,  with  w  hich  it  has 
pleafed  the  Almighty  to  vifit  this,  and  the  other  Weft  In¬ 
dian  iflands,  within  the  laft  twelve  years,  has  contributed 
to  this  great  defalcation,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  capital 
of  this  ifland  was  fcarce  rifen  from  the  allies  to  which  it 
had  been  reduced  by  two  dreadful  fires,  when  it  was  torn 
from  its  foundation,  and  the  whole  country  made  a  ficene 
of  defolation,  by  the  ftorm  of  the  10th  of  Odober,  1780, 
in  which  no  lefs  than  4326  of  the  inhabitants  (blacks  and 
whites)  miferably  perifhed,  and  the  damage  to  the  coun¬ 
try  was  computed  at  1,320,564k  15s.  ftc.rling.  When 
Barbadoes  was  firft  fettled,  fome  of  the  planters,  for  the 
convenience  of  carriage  to  the  fea-fide,  at  firft  procured  ca¬ 
mels,  ;  which  undoubtedly  would  in  all  refpefts  have  been, 
preferable  to  horfes  for  their  fugar  and  other  works;  but 
the  nature  of  the  climate  difagreeing  with  that  animal,  it 
was  found  impoflible'  to  preferve  the  breed.  They  then 
applied  for  horfes  to  Old  and  New  England  :  from  the  for¬ 
mer  they  had  thole  that  were  fit  for  (how  and  draught ; 
from  the  latter  thofe  that  were  proper  for  mounting  their 
militia,  and  for  the  faddle.  They  had ’likewife  (ome  of 
an  inferior  breed  from  Curaflao,  and  other  fettlements. 
They  are  reported  to  have  had  their  firft  breed  of  black 
cattle  from  Bonavifta  and  the  ifle  of  May  ;  they  now  breed 
upon  the  ifland,  and  often  do  the  work  of  horfes.  The 
hogs  of  Barbadoes  are  finer  eating  than  thofe  of  Britain, 
but  the  flieep  are  not  near  fo  good.  They  likewife  have 
goats,  which  when  young  are  "excellent  food.  A  variety 
of  birds  are  produced  in  Barbadoes,  of  which,  the  hum¬ 
ming  bird  is  the  moil  remarkable.  Wild  fowl  do  not 
often  frequent  this  ifland  ;  but  fometimes  teal  are  found 
near  their  ponds.  The  tame  pigeons,  pullets,  ducks,'  and 
poultry  of  all  kinds,  that  are  bred  at  Barbadoes,  are  ac¬ 
counted  more  delicious  than  thofe  of  Europe.  Their 
rabbits  are  fcarce  ;  they  have  no  hares ;  and’if  they  have 
deer  of  any  kind,  they  are  kept  as  curiofities.  The  mul- 
. lets,  and  other  fea-fifti,  caught  here  are  excellent  ;  and 
the  green  turtle  is  perhaps  the  greateft  delicacy  that  an¬ 
cient  or  modern  luxury  can  boaft  of.  At  Barbadoes  this  . 
delicious  fhell-fifh  feldom  fells  for  lefs  than  a  ftiillkm  a 
pound,  and  often  for  more.  There  is  found  in  this  ifland 
a  kind  of  land- crab  which  feeds  on  herbs  and  roots,  and 
(belters  itfelf  in  hotifes  and  hoiiows  of  trees,  and  is  ex¬ 
cellent  food.  Flying  fifli  are  likewife  fold  in  the  markets. 

Barbadoes  is  divided  into  five  diftricts,  and  eleven  pa- 
rifhes;  and  contains  four  towns,  Bridgetown,  O flans  or 
Charleftown,  St.  James’s,  and  Spaights-town.  The  go¬ 
vernor’s  chief  refidence  is  at  Pilgrirfis,  near  Bridgetown  : 
his  falary  2000I.  a  year.  The  climate  is  very  hot,  but 
the  air  pure  ;  and  the  heat  is  moderated  by  the  conftant 
trade-winds.  Its  products  are,  befidcs  thofe  mentioned, 
above,  tamarinds,  figs,  aloes,  bananoes,  cedar,  maftich, 
cacao,  papas,  guavas,  and  all  other  Weft  India  fruits. 
Lat.  13.  10.  N.  Ion.  59.  W.  Greenwich. 
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Barbadofs  Bastard-cfdar.  See  Cedrela. 

Barbadoes  Cherry.  See  Malpigh-ia. 

Barbadoes  Gooseberry.  See  Cactus  Pereskia. 

Barbadoes  Tar,  ( Petroleum  Barbadcnfc,)  a  mineral 
fluid  of  the  nature  of  the  thicker  fluid  bitumens,  of  a  nan- 
feous  bitter  take,  and  very  ftrong  and  disagreeable  ftr.ell, 
found  in  many  parts  of  America  trickling  down  the  tides 
of  the  mountains,  and  fometimes  floating' on  the  furface 
of  the  waters.  It  is  vifeid,  brown,  black,  or  reddiih  ; 
is  not  fallible  in  ardent  fpirit  ;  ealily  melts  ;  burns  with 
much  ftnoke  ;  and  contains  a  portion  of  acid  of  amber. 
It  lias  been  found  very  beneficial  in  coughs  and  other  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  bread  and  lungs,  and  it  is  on  this  account 
that  a  folution  of  the  flowers  of  fulphtir  in  this  fluid,  is 
included  in  the  revifed  pharmacopoeia  of  the  London  Col¬ 
lege,  under  the  name  of  'petroleum  fulpkuralum. 

Barabados  Wild  Olive.  See  Bontia. 

BARB  A'NA,  a  town  of  Iflria,  feven  miles  north-north- 
eafi  of  Pola. 

B  ARBA'NO,  a  final!  ifland  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Adriatic,  near  the  coafl  of  Friuli.  Lat.  45.  45.  N.  Ion.  31. 
14.  E.  Ferro. 

BAR'B  ARA,  [Lat.  foreign  or  drange.]  A  proper  name 
of  Women. 

Barbara,  among  logicians,  the  fird  mode  of  the  fird 
figure  of  fyllogifms.  A  fyllogilm  in  Barbara  is  one  vv here¬ 
of  all  the  propolitions  are  univerfal  and  affirmative  ;  the 
middle  term  being  the  fubjeEt  of  the  fird  propoiltion,  and 
attribute  in  the  fecond. 

Ex.  Bar.  Every  wicked  man  is  miferable; 
ba.  All  tyrants  are  wicked  men; 
ra.  Therefore  all  tyrants,  are  miferable. 

BAR'BAREA,/  in  botany.  See  Dent  a  ria  and  Ery¬ 
simum. 

BARBA'RIA.N,  f.  [ barbarus ,  Lat.  It  feems  to  have 
fignified  at  fird.  only  a  foreigner ;  but,  iu  time,  implied 
home  degree  of  wildnefs  or  cruelty.]  A  man  uncivilized  ; 
untaught  ;  a  lavage  : 

Proud  Greece  all  nations  elfe  barbarians  held, 

Boading,  her  learning  all  the  world  excell’d.  Denham. 

A  foreigner.  A  brutal  monfier  ;  a  mail  without  pity  :  a 
.term  of  reproach  : 

Thou  fell  barbarian  ! 

What  had  lie  done  ?  what  could  provoke  thy  madnefs 
T’  aflaffipate  fo  great,  fo  brave,  a  man  ?  A .  Philips. 

Barbarian,  adj.  Belonging  to  barbarians  ;  favage: 
Some  felt  the  blent  broke  of  mould’ring  age, 

Barbarian  blindnefs.  -  Pope. 

B  ARB  A'R  IC,  adj.  [barbarians,  Lat.  in  a  different  fenfe, 
it  means  in  Latin  wrought, fretted.^  Foreign:  far-fetched: 
The  gorgeous  Eaft,  with  ricbed  hand, 

Shovv’rs  on  her  kinffis  barbaric  pearls  and  gold.  Milton. 

BAR'BARISM,  f.  [ barbarifmus ,  Lat.]  A  form  of 
Speech  contrary  the  purity  and  exaibnefs  of  any  language. 
— The  language  is  as  near  approaching  to  it,  as  our  mo¬ 
dern  barbarifm  will  allow  ;  whicl^  is  ail  that  can  be  ex-pett¬ 
ed.  Diyden. — Ignorance  of  arts  ;  want,  of  learning, — The 
genius  of  Raphael  having  fucceeded  to  the  times  of  bar- 
harifm  and  ignorance,  the  knowledge  of  painting  is  now 
arrived  to  perfection.  Dryden. — Brutality  ;  favagfenefs  of 
manners;  incivility. — Moderation  ought  to  be  had  in  tem¬ 
pering  and  managing  the  Irifh,  to  bring  them  from  their 
delight  of  licentious  barbarifm  unto  the  love  of  goodnefs 
and  civility.  Spenfer. — Cruelty;  barbarity;  unpitying  hard- 
nefs  of  heart  :  not  now  in  ufe. 

They  mud  perforce  have  melted, 

And  barbarifm  itfelf  have  pitied  him.  SkcJtfpeare. 

BAR.BA'RfTY,  f.  Savagenefs;  incivility.  Cruelty; 
inhumanity. — And  they  did  treat  him  with  all  the  rude- 
nefs,  reproach,  and  barbarity,  imaginable.  Clarendon. — 
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Barbarifm;  impurity  of  fpeech. — Latin  exprefTes  that  in 
on  word,  which  either  the  barbarity  or  narrownels  of  mo¬ 
dern  tongues  cannot  fiipply  in  more.  Dtyden. 

BARBAROS'SA  (Aruch,  or  -Horne,  and  Hayradie), 
two  famous  coflairs,  the  Ions  of  a  potter  in  the  i He  of 
Lelbos  ;  vvho,  turning  pirates,  carried  on  their  depreda¬ 
tions  with  fucli  fuccefs  and  conduit,  that  they  were  foon 
poflelled  of  twelve  galleys,  befidcs  finaller  velfels.  Of  th  s 
fleet  Home  the  elder  brother,  called  Barbarof'a  from  the 
rednefs  of  his  beard,  was  admiral,  and  Hayradin  the  fe¬ 
cond  in  command  ;  they  called  themlelves  tire  friends  of 
the  fa,  and  the  enemies  of  all  who  failed  upon  it  ;  and  their 
names  became  terrible  from  the  drafts  of  Dardanelles  to 
thofe  of  Gibraltar.  Witli  fucli  a  power  they  wanted  an 
eftablidiment  ;  and -the  opportunity  of  fettling  thqmfelves 
offered  in  1516,  by  the  inconfiderate  application  of  Eutemi 
king'of  Algiers  to  them  for  alii  (lance  againft  the  Spaniards. 
Horuc,  leaving  Iris  brother  to  command  the  fleet,  carried 
3000  men  to  Algiers,  where  he  was  received  as  their  de¬ 
liverer  ;  and,  fecretly  murdering  the  prince  he  came  to  aid, 
c-au fed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  king  in  his  (lead.  To  this 
ufurpation  he  added  the  conqucft  of  Tremecen  ;  when  his 
exploits  and  piracies  induced  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to 
furniffi  the  marquis  de  Gomarez  governor  of  Oran  with 
troops  to  fupprefs  him  ;  by  whom  he  was  defeated  and 
killed  near  Tremecen.  His  brother  Hayradin,  known  alfo 
by  the  name  of  BarbaroJJa,  adorned  the  feeptre  at  Algiers 
with  the  fame  abilities,  and  with  better  fortune  ;  for  the 
Spaniards,  (Efficiently  employed  in  Europe,  giving  him 
no  difturbance,  he  regulated  the  interior  police  of  his 
kingdom  with  great  prudence,  carried  on  his  naval  ope¬ 
rations  with  vigour,  and  extended  his  conquefts  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Africa.  He  put  Isis  dominions  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  grand  (ignior,  S'ojyman  the  Magnificent  ;  and 
obtained  the  command  of  the  Turkifh  fleet.  With  fo  pow¬ 
erful  a  protestor,  he  acquired  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  in  a 
manner  fimilarto  that  by  which  his  brother  gained  Algiers. 
Since  the  time  of  the  Barbaroffas,  Algiers  has  been  under- 
Hood  to  be  dependent  on  the  Porte  ;  but  this  dependence  is 
little  more  than  merely  nominal.  See  Algiers. 

BAR'B  ARGUS,  adj.  [ barbare ,  Fr.  fee.  p£osg®-3  Gr.  ] 
Stranger  to  civility  ;  favage;  uncivilized: 

Thou  art  a  Roman  ;  be  not  barbarous.  •  Sha.kfpeare. 

Ignorant  ;  unacquainted  with  arts. —They  who  reftored 
painting  in  Germany,  not  having  thofe  reliques  o'f  anti¬ 
quity,  retained  that  barbarous  manner.  Dryden. — Cruel  ; 
inhuman.- — By  their  barbarous  ufage,  he  died  within  a  few 
days,  to  the  grief  of  all  that  knew  him.  Clarendon. 

BAR'B AROUSLY,  adv.  Ignorantly  ;  without  know¬ 
ledge  or  arts.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  the  rules  of  fpeech. 
Cruelly;  inhumanly. 

BAR'B AROUSNESS,y.  Incivility  of  manners. — Ex¬ 
cellencies  of  miilic  and  poetry  are  grown  to  be  little  more, 
but  the  one  fiddling,  and  the  other  rhiming  ;  and  are  in¬ 
deed  very  worthy  of  the  ignorance  of  the  friar,  and  the 
barbaroufnefs  of  the  Goths.  Tanple. — Impurity  of  language. 
Cruelty. 

B  AR'B  ARUS  (Francis),  a  noble  Venetian,  and  a  man 
of  great  fame  in  the  15th  century,  uot  only  for  learning, 
but  like  wife  for  a  (kilful  addrefs  in  the  management  of 
public  affairs.  He  is  author  of  a  book  De  Re  Uxoria,  and 
fome  excellent  fpeeches. 

Barbarus  (Hermolaus),  grandfon  of  the  preceding, 
one  of  the  mod  learned  men  in  the  15th  century.  Tiie 
public  employments  lie  was  entrufted  with  early,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  cultivating  polite  learning  with  great 
application.  As  he  was  very  (kilful  in  the  Greek,  he  un¬ 
dertook  the  moll  difficult  tranfiations,  and  began  with  a 
famous  paraphrafe  upon  Ariftotle.  He  then  attempted 
Diofcorides,  vvhofe  text  he  corrected,  and  added  a  com¬ 
mentary.  But  of  all  his  works,  none  gained  him  fo  much 
reputation  as  that  which  he  made  upon  Piiny ;  he  correct¬ 
ed  in  him  above  5000  palfages,  and  occasionally  reftored 
300  in  Pomponius  Mela.  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  to  whom 
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he  was  ambaffador,  conferred  the  patriarchate  of  Aqui- 
leia  upon  him. 

Barearus  (Daniel),  of  the  fame  family  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  was  alfo  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  and  famous  for  his 
learning.  He  was  ambaflador  from  Venice  to  England  ; 
and  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  council  of  Trent,  wherein 
he  (he  wed  great  zeal  for  the  intereft  of  the  ;  ope.  He  wrote, 
1.  A  Commentary  upon  Vitruvius.  2.  Catena  Grcccorum 
Patrum  in  quivquaginla  PJalmos  Latine  verfa.  3.  La  Prattica 
della  Pci  fpediva.  Me  died  in  1569,  at  forty-one  years  of  age. 

BAR'BARY,  a  very  extenlive  country  of  Africa,  com¬ 
prehending  the  dates  of  Morocco  and  Fez,  Algiers,  Tu¬ 
nis,  Tripoli,  and  Barca.  It  forms  the  northern  boundary 
of  Africa,  in  its  fulled  extent ;  and  dretches  from  Egypt 
on  the  ead,  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  wed,  including 
thirty-five  degrees  of  longitude,  or  from  ten  degrees  weft 
to  twenty-five  degrees  e.ad.  Its  northern  part  forms  the 
fouthern  ihore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  is  of  a  very 
irregular  (liape  ;  in  fome  parts  approaching  to  the  thirtieth 
degree  of  north  latitude,  and  in  others  reaching  beyond 
thirty-feven  degrees.  It  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by' Sa¬ 
hara,  or  the  great  defert ;  and  is  1200  miles  in  length, 
and  320  in  breadth  ;  but  the  breadth  is  lefs  or  more  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places.  On  the  Atlantic  are  the  kingdoms  of  Mo¬ 
rocco  and  Fez,  and  on  the  Mediterranean  are  Algiers, 
Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Barca.  The  northern  parts  of  this 
country  were  probably  fird  peopled  by  the  Egyptians  ; 
but  the  early  periods  of  the  hiftory  of  this  extenfive  region 
are  involved  in  the  greateft  obfeurity.  The  Phenicians 
very  early  fent  colonies  hither,  and  built  Utica  and  Car¬ 
thage  about  137  years  before  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
Carthage  was  (ituated  near  the  fpot  where  Tunis  now 
Hands.  The  Carthagenians  foon  became  powerful  and 
wealthy  by  trade;  and,  finding  the  country  divided  by 
many  petty  princes,  they  either  fubdued  them  or  made 
them  tributary.  As  they  advanced  in  power,  mod  of 
the  iflands  in  the  Mediterranean  became  fubjedt  to  them  ; 
and  the  rich  and  extenfive  kingdom  of  Spain  alfo  fell  un¬ 
der  their  dominion.  At  length,  the  ambitious  views  of 
Carthage  brought  on  a  war  with  Rome  ;  and  they  were 
finally  fubdued  by  that  warlike  people,  146  years  before 
Chrifi. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  the  word  Barbary,  there  are 
many  conjecture's.  According  to  fome,  the  Romans,  af¬ 
ter  they  had  conquered  the  country,  gave  it  that  name  out 
of  contempt,  according  to  their  ufual  cuftojn  of  calling 
all  other  people  but  themfeives  Barbarians.  Marmol,  on 
the  contrary,  derives  the  word  from  Berber,  a  name  given 
by  the  Greeks  and  Arabs  to  its  ancient  inhabitants,  and 
which  Bruce  fa>s  fignified  fliepherd-,  which  was  the  origi¬ 
nal  occupation  of  the  natives,  particularly  in  the  interior, 
and  near  the  mountains  of  Atlas.  Others,  however,  de¬ 
rive  it  from  the  Arabic  word  bar,  fignifyinga  defert,  twdee 
repeated  ;  which  was  given  by  one  Africus,  a  king  of 
Arabia,  from  whom  the  whole  continent  of  Africa  is  (aid 
by  fome  to  have  taken  its  name.  According  to  them, 
this  king  being  driven  out  of  his  own  dominions,  and 
clofely  purfuea  by  his  enemies,  his  retinue  called  out  to 
him  Bar,  bar-,  that  is,  ‘To  the  defert,  To  the  defert;’ 
from  which  the  country  was  afterwards  called  Barbary. 

Among  the  Romans  this  territory  was  divided  into  the 
provinces  of  Mauritania,  Africa  Propria,  &c.  and  they 
continued  abfolute  mailers  of  it  from  the  reign  of  Julius 
Ctefar,  till  the  year  of  Chrifi;  428.  At  that  time  Bonifa- 
cius,  the  Roman  governor  of  thefe  provincs,  having 
through  the  treachery  of  .TLtius  been  forced  to  revolt, 
called,  to  his  affiftance  Genferic  king  of  the  Vandals,  who 
had  been  fome  time  fettled  in  Spain.  The  terms  oifeted, 
according  to  Procopius,  were,  that  Genferic  fiiould  have 
two- thirds,  and  Bonifacius  one-third,  of  Africa,  provided 
they  could  maintain  themfeives  again!!  the  Roman  power; 
to  accomplifli  which,  they  were  to  aflift  each  other  to  the 
utmoft.  This  propofal  was  inftantly  complied  with  ;  and 
Genferic  fet  fail  from  Spain  In  May  428,  with  an  army 
oi  80,000  men,  according  to  fome,  or  only  24,000  accord- 
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ing  to  others,  with  their  wives,  children,  and  all  their'  ef* 
feels.  In  the  mean  time  the  emprefs  Placidia,  having  dil" 
covered  the  caufe  of  Bonifacius’s  revolt,  wrote  a  kind  and 
obliging  letter  to  him,  in  which  lhe  allured  him  of  Her 
favour  and  protection,  exhorting  him  to  return  to  his  du¬ 
ty,  and  exert  his  ufual  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  empire, 
by  driving  out  the  Barbarians,  whom  the  malice  of  his 
enemies  had  obliged  him  to  call  in. for  his  own  fafety  and 
prefervation.  Bonifacius  complied  with  this  requeft,  and 
offered  the  Vandals  conliderable  fit  ms  if  they  would  re¬ 
turn  to  Spain.  But  Genferic,  already  mailer  of  the  great¬ 
efi  part  of  the  country,  firfi  returned  an  evafive  anfwer, 
and  then,  falling  unexpefledly  on  him,  cut  moft  of  his 
men  in  pieces,  and  obliged  Bonifacius  to  fly  to  Hippo, 
which  place  he  inverted  in  May  430.  The  fiege  lafted  till 
July  the  following  year  ;  when. the  Vandals  were  forced, 
by  a  famine  that  began  to  rage  in  their  camp,  to  drop  the 
enterprize,  and  retire.  Soon  after,  Bonifacius  having  re¬ 
ceived  two  reinforcements,  one  from  Rome,  and  the  other, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  celebrated  Afpar,  from  Con- 
fiantinople,  it  was  refolved  by  the  Roman  generals  to  offer 
the  enemy  battle.  The  Vandals  readily  accepted  the  chal¬ 
lenge:  a  bloody  engagement  enfued,  in  which  the  Romans 
were  utterly  defeated,  a  prodigious  number  of  them  taken, 
and  the  reft  obliged  to  (heller  themfeives  among  the  rocks 
and  mountains.  Afper,  who  commanded  the  eaftern 
troops,  efcaped  with  difficulty  to  Conftantinople,  and  Bo¬ 
nifacius  was  recalled  to  Italy.  Upon  their  departure,  the 
Vandals  over-ran  all  Africa,  committing  every  where  the 
moft  terrible  ravages  ;  which  firuck  the  inhabitants  of 
Hippo  w  ith  fuch  terror,  that  they  abandoned  their  city, 
which  was  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  victorious  enemy; 
fo  that  Cirtha  and  Carthage  were  now  tile  only  llrong 
places  p  ode  (fed  by  the  Romans. 

In  435,  Genferic,  probably  being  afraid  of  an  attack  by 
the  united  forces  of  the  eaftern  and  weftern  empires,  con¬ 
cluded  a  peace  with  the  Romans,  who  yielded  to  him  part 
of  Numidia,  the  province  of  Proconfularis,  and  Byzacene; 
for  which,  according  to  Profper,  he  was  to  pay  an  yearly 
tribute  to  the  emperor  of  the  eaft.  Genferic  delivered 
up  his  foil  Hunneric  by  way  of  hoftage  ;  but  lo  great  was 
the  confidence  w  hich  the  Romans  placed  in  this  barbarian, 
that  they  fent  back  his  fon.  Of  this  they  had  foon  reafon 
to  repent  ;  for  in  439,  the  Romans  being  engaged  in  a 
war  with  the  Goths,  Genferic  embraced  the  opportunity 
to  feize  upon  the  city  of  Carthage;  by  which  he  confi- 
derably  enlarged  his  African  dominions.  Genferic  now 
made  Carthage  the  (eat  of  his. empire  ;  and  in  440  he  at¬ 
tacked  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  where  he  ravaged  the  open 
country,  and  laid  fiege  to  Palermo.  But,  not  being  able 
to  reduce  that  place,  he  returned'  to  Africa  with  an  im- 
menfe  booty,  and  a  vaft  number  of  captives.  Being  now 
become  formidable  to  botli  empires,  Theodofius  emperor 
of  the  eaft  refolved  to  aflift  Valentinian  emperor  of  Rome, 
againft  fo  powerful  an  enemy.  Accordingly,  lie  fitted  out 
a  large  fleet  of  (hips  ;  and  putting  on-board  the  flower  of 
his  army,  under  the  condudt  of  Arcovindas,  Anfilus, 
and  Germanus,  lie  ordered  them  to  land  in  Africa,  and, 
joining  the  weftern  forces  there,  to  drive  Genferic  out  of 
the  countries  he  had  feized.  But,  Genferic  in  the  mean 
time  pretending  a  defire  to  be  reconciled  with  both  em¬ 
pires,  lie  ainufed  the  Roman  general  with  propofals  of 
peace,  till  the  feafon  for  ad! ion  was  over  ;  and,  next  year, 
Theodofius  being  obliged  to  recal  his  forces  to  oppofe  the 
Huns,  Valentinian  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
the  Vandals;  and  this  he  could  obtain  on  no  other  terms 
than  yielding  to  them  the  quiet  poireflion  of  the  countries 
they  had  feized. 

So  powerful  was  Genferic  now  become,  or  rather  fo  re¬ 
duced  was  the  Roman  empire,  that  in  455  he  took  and 
plundered  the  city  of  Rome  ;  (which  fee  under  the  article 
Rome  ;)  and,  after  his  return  to  Africa,  he  made  him- 
felf  matter  of  the  remaining  countries  held  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Afterwards  Avitus,  who 
had  fucceeded  Valentinian,  difpatched  ambaftadors  to 
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Genferip,  putting  him  in  mind  of  the  treaty'he  had  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  Roman  empire  in '442  ;  and  threatening, 
if  he  did  not  obfervc  the  articles  at  that  time  agreed  upon, 
tounake  war  upon  him,  not  only  with  his  own  forces,  but 
with  thofe  of  his  allies  the  Viligoths,  who  were  ready  to 
pafs  over  into  Africa.  To  this  Genferic  was  fo  far  from 
paying  any  regard,  that  he  immediately  put  to  fea  with  a 
fleet  of  fixty  (hips;  but,  being  attacked  by  the  Roman  fleet 
under  Ricimer,  he  was  utterly  defeated,  and  forced  to  fly 
back  into  Africa  :  he  returned,  however,  fqori  after,  with 
a  more  powerful  fleet,  committing  great  ravages  on  the 
coaft  of  Italy  :  but  in  a  fecond  expedition  he  was  not  attend¬ 
ed  with  fo  much  fuccefs  ;  the  Romans  falling  unexpectedly 
upon  his  men,  while  bufied  in  plundering  the  country,  put 
great  numbers  of  them  to  the  fword,  and  among  the  reft 
the  brother-in-law  of  Genferic.  Majorianus,  at  that  time 
emperor,  now  refolved  to  pafs  over  into  Africa,  and  at¬ 
tempt  the  recovery  of  that  country.  For  this  purpofe  he 
made  preparations;  'out  his  fleet  being  furprifed  and  de¬ 
feated  by  the  Vandals,  through  the  treachery,  it  is  faid, 
.of  fome  of  his  commanders,  the  enterprife  mifearried. 
Majorianus,  however,  perfilted  in  his  refolution  ;  and 
would  probably  have  fucceeded,  had  he  not  been  mur¬ 
dered  by  Ricimer.  After  his  death,  Genferic  committed 
what  ravages  he  pleafed,  and  even  made  defeents  on  Pe- 
loponnefus  and  the  iflands  belongingto  the  emperor  of  C011- 
ftantinople.  To  revenge  this  affront,  Leo  made  vaft  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  invafion  of  Barbary,  infoniuch,  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Procopius,  he  laid  out  130,000  pounds  weight 
of  gold  in  the  equipment  of  his  army  and  navy.  The  forces 
employed  were  diffident  for  expelling  the  Vandals,  had' 
they  been  much  more  powerful  than  they  were  ;  but  the 
command  being  given  to  Bafilifcus,  a  covetous  and  ambi¬ 
tious  man,  the  fleet  was  utterly  defeated  through  his  trea¬ 
chery,  and  all  thefe  vaft  preparations  came  to  nothing. 
By  this  defeat  the  power  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa  became 
fully  eftablifhed,  and  Genferic  made  himfelf  m after  of 
Sicily,  and  of  all  the  other  iflands  between  Italy  and  A- 
frica,  without  oppofition  from  the  weftern  emperors, 
whofe  power  was  entirely  abolilhed  in  the  year  476.  Thus 
was  the  Vandalic  monarchy  in  Barbary  founded  by  Gen¬ 
feric,  between  the  years  42S  and  468.  If  we  contemplate 
that  prince’s  government  in  his  new  dominions,  it  prefents 
no  very  agreeable  alped.  Being  himfelf  an  abfoiute  bar¬ 
barian,  and  an  utter  (Ranger  to  every  ufeful  art,  he  did 
not  fail  to  dellroy  all  the  monuments  of  Roman  greatnefs 
which  were  fo  numerous  in  the  country  lie  had  conquered. 
Whatever  noble  flrb  flu  res  the  Romans  had  been  at  fuch 
nn  immenfe  expence  to  ereit,  in  order  to  eternize  their 
glory  in  this  country,  the  Vandals  were  now  at  no  lefs 
pains  to  reduce  into  heaps  of  ruins.  Befides  this  devas¬ 
tation,  Genferic  made  his  dominions  a  feene  of  blood  and 
daughter,  by  perfec'uting  the  orthodox  Chriftians  ;  being 
himfelf  a  zealous  Arian.  He  died  ’111477,  after  a  reign 
of  fixty  years  ;  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  Ion  H'unneric. 

The  new  king  proved  a  greater  tyrant  than  his  father, 
perfecuting  the  orthodox  Chriftians  with  the  utmoft  fury; 
and,  during  his  (lion  reign  of  feven  years  and  an  half,  de- 
flroyed  more  tlian  Genferic  had  done  in  all  his  lifetime. 
He  is  (aid  to  have  died  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  iierefi- 
arch  Arius  ;  prior  to  which  his-  flefh  had  been  rotting 
upon  his  bones,  and  crawling  with  worms,  fo  that  lie  look¬ 
ed  more  like  a  dead  carcafe  than  a  living  man.  Concern¬ 
ing  his  fuccelfors  Gutamund,  Thrafamuiid,  and  Hilderic, 
we  find  nothing  remarkable,  except  that  they  fometimes 
perRcuted,  and  fometimes  were  favourable  to,  the  ortho¬ 
dox  ;  and  by  his  favour  for  them  the  laft  king  was  rie- 
pofed.  For,  having  publi filed,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  a  manifefto,  wherein  lie  repealed  all  the  ads  of  his 
predeceffors  againft  the  orthodox,  a  rebellion  was  the  con- 
l'equence.  At  the  head  of  the  malcontents  was  Gilirper, 
or  Gildeinaf,  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal,  who  became  fo 
powerful  as  to  depofe  Hilderic  in  the  feventh  year  of  his 
reign  ;  after  which  lie  caufed  the  unhappy  monarch  with 
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all  his  family  to  be  clofely  confined,  and  was  himfelf 
crowned  king  of  t lie  Vandals  at  Carthage. 

Gilimer  proved  a  greater  tyrant  than  any  that  had  gone 
before  him  ;  infoniuch  that  he  was  held  in  uniyerfal  ab¬ 
horrence,  when  the  Greek  emperor  Juftinian  projected  an 
invafion  of  Barbaty.  Notwitliftanding  lie  was  at  that 
time  engaged  in  a  war  with  Perlia,  he  fent  a  powerful 
fleet  and  army  to  Africa,  under  the  command  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  general  Belifarius,  who  was  for  that  reafbn  recall¬ 
ed  from  Perlia.  So  much  was  Gilimer  taken  up  with  his 
own  pleafures,  that  he  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  for- ' 
midable  preparations  that  were  making  againft  him.  On 
the  arrival  of  Belifarius,  however,  lie  was  conftrained  to 
put  himfelf  in  a  pofture  of  defence.  The  management  of 
iiis  army  he  committed  to  his  two  brothers  Gundimer  and 
Gelamund,  who  attacked  the  Romans  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army.  The  engagement  was  long  and  bloody  ; 
but  the  Vandals  w'ere  defeated,  and  the  two  princes  (lain. 
Gilimer,  grown  defperate  at  this  news,  fallied  out  at  tiic 
head  of  his  corps  de  referve,  refolving  to  renew  the  attack 
with  the  utmoft  vigour;  but  by  his  own  indiferetion  he 
loft  a  fair  opportunity  of  defeating  the  Romans.  For  no 
fooner  did  they  perceive  Gilimer  haftening  after  them  at 
the  head  of  a  frelh  army,  than  they  betook  themfelves  to 
flight ;  and  the  greateft  part  were  difperfed  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that,-  had  the  king  purfued  them,  they  mud  have 
been  totally  cut  off.  Inftead  of  this,  however,  meeting 
with  the  body  of  one  of  his  (lain  brothers,  he  fpent  Ilia 
time  in  idle  lamentations,  and  in  burying  the  corpfe  with 
pomp  and  dignity.  By  this  means  Belifarius  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  rallying  his  men  ;  which  lie  did  fo  effedual- 
ly,  that,  coming  unexpeftedly  upon  Gilimer^  he  gained 
a  new  and  complete  victory  over  him.  This  defeat 
.was  followed  by  the  lofs  of  Carthage,  which  the  barba¬ 
rians  had  been  at  no  pains  to  put  into  a  (fate  of  defence. 
Gilimer,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  obtain  afliftance 
from  the  Moors  and  Goths,  was  now  obliged  to  recal  his 
brother  Tzafon  from  Sardinia.  The  meeting  between 
them  was  very  mournful  ;  but  they  foon  came  to  a  refo- 
lution  of  making  one  defperate  attempt  to  regain  the  loft: 
kingdom.  This  brought  on  another  engagement,  in'wliich 
Tzafon  was  killed  with  800  of  his  choiceft  men,  while  the 
Romans  loft  no  more  than  fifty  ;  after  which  Belifarius, 
moving  fuddenly  forward  at  the  head  of  his  army,  fell 
upon  the  camp  of  the  Vandals.  Gilimer,  without  flaying 
to  give  any  orders  to  his  army,  fled  towards  Numidia,  in 
the  utmoft  confternatipn.  His  flight  was  not  immediately 
known  among  his  troops;  but,  when  it  w>as,  they  abandon¬ 
ed  their  camp  to  the  Romans,  who  plundered  it,  and  maf- 
facred  all  they  found  in  it,  except  the  women,  whom  they 
carried  away  captives. 

Thus  a  total  end  w  as  put  to  the  pow-er  of  the  Vandals  in 
Barbary,  and  tiie  Romans  once  more  became  mafters  of 
this  cquntry.  The  Vandal  inhabitants  were  permitted  to' 
remain,  on  condition  of  exchanging  the  herefy  of  Arius 
for  the  orthodox  faith.  As  for  Gilimer,  lie  took  (belter 
at  Medamus,  a  .town  fituated  on  the  top  of  the  Pappuan 
mountain,  and  almoft:  inaccelfible  by  reafbn  of  its  height 
and  ruggednefs.  The  liege  of  this  place  was  committed 
to  Pharas,  an  officer  of  great  experience,  who  having  Unit 
up  all  avenues  to  the  town,  the  unhappy  Gilimer  was  re¬ 
duced  to  the  greateft  (traits.  Pharas  being  apprifed  of  the 
diftrefs  he. was  in,  wrote  him  a  friendly  and  pathetic  letter, 
earneftly  exhorting  him  to  furrender.  This  Gilimer  po- 
fitively  declined  ;  and  concluded  his  anfvver  with  a  re- 
queft,  that  Pharas  would  Tend  him  a  loaf  of  bread,  a 
fponge,  and  a  lute.  This  (Range  requelt  furprifed  Pha¬ 
ras  ;  but  it  was.ex  plained  by  the  rneffenger,  who  .told  him 
that  t lie  king  had  not  tailed  bread  fince  his  arrival  on  that 
mountain,  and  earneftly  longed  to  eat  a  morfel  before  he 
died;  the  fpoiige  he  wanted  to  allay  a  tumour  on  one  of 
his  eyes  ;  and  the  lute,  on  which  he  had  learned  to  play, 
was  to  ailift  him  in  felting  fome  elegiac  verfes  lie  had  com. 
pofed  on  the  fubjeft  of  his  misfortunes,  to  a  fuitable  tune. 
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Pharas  could  not  refrain  from  tears,  and  immediately  dif¬ 
patched  the  meffenger  with  the  things  lie  wanted.  Gili- 
mer  had  fpent  near  three  winter  months  on  the  fummit  of 
this  inhofpitable  mountain,  his  mifery  hardening. him  ftill 
more  againft  the  thoughts  of  furrendering,  when  a  melan¬ 
choly  fcene  in  his  own  family  at  once  refolved  him  to  it. 
71  his  was  a  violent  (haggle  between  two  boys,  one  of 
them  his  filter’s  fon,  about  a  piece  of  dough  laid  on  the 
coals  ;  which  the  one  feized  upon,  burning  hot  as  it  was, 
and  clapped  it  into  his  mouth  ;  but  the  other  by  dint  of 
blows  forced  it  out  and  ate  it  from  him.  This  quarrel, 
which  would  have  ended  fatally  had  not  Gilimer  inter- 
pofed,  made  fo  deep  an  impreflion  upon  him,  that  he  dif- 
patched  a  mefl'enger  to  Pharas,  acquainting  him  that  he 
was  willing  to  furrender  with  all  his  effects,  upoa  the  con¬ 
ditions  offered,  as  foon  as  he  was  allured  that  they  were 
accepted  by  Belifarius.  Pharas  loft  no  time  to  get  them 
ratified  and  lent  back  to  him  ;  after  which  Gilimer  was 
conducted  to  Belifarius,  who  gave  him  a  very  kind  recep¬ 
tion.  Gilimer  was  afterwards  brought  before  Juftinian  in 
golden  chains,  whom  he  befought  in  the  moil  fubrpillive 
manner  to  fpare  his  life.  This  was  generoully  granted  by 
the  emperor  ;  who  alfo  allowed  him  a  penlion  to  live  up¬ 
on  as  a  private  gentleman.  But  his  fpirits  and  heart  were 
too  much  broken  to  enjoy  the  fweets  of  private  life  ;  info- 
much  that  he  died  in  the  year  534,  the  firft  of.  his  capti¬ 
vity,  and  five  years  after  he  had  been  raifed  to  the  throne. 

Barbary  being  thus  reduced  by  the  arms  of  Juftinian,  it 
continued  a  province  of  the  eaftern  Roman  empire,  and 
received  its  laws  from  Conftantinople,  until  it  was  taken 
by  the  Saracen  army,  in  the  khalifat  of  Omar,  as  already 
related  under  the  article  Arabia,  p.  n,  of  this  volume. 
It  continued  fubjeft  to  the  khalifs  of  Arabia  and  Bagdad 
til)  the  reign  of  Harun  al  Rafhid,  who  having  appointed 
Ibrahim  Ebn  Aglab  governor  of  the  vveftern  parts  of  his 
empire,  that  prefect  took  the  opportunity,  firft  of  allu til¬ 
ing  greater  powers  to  himfelf  than  had  been  granted  by 
the  khalif,  and  then  erecting  a  principality  altogether  in¬ 
dependent  of  him.  Tire  race  of  Aglab  continued  to  enjoy 
this  new  principality  peaceably,  till  the  year  of  the  Hegira 
297,  during  which  time  they  made  feveral  defcents  on  the 
bland  of  Sicily,  and  conquered  part  of  it.  About  this  time, 
Obeidalkih  rebelled  againft  the  lioufe  of  Agkib,  and  af- 
lumed  the  title  of  khalif  of  Kairwan  (the  ancient  Cyrene, 
and  refidence  of  the  Aglabite  princes.)  To  give  the  great¬ 
er  weight  to  his  pretenlions,  he  took  the  furname  of  Al 
Mohdi,  or  Al  Mahedi,  the  director.  According  to  fome, 
alfo,  he  pretended  to  be  defeended  from  Ali  Ebn  Abu 
Taleb,  and  Fatema  the  daughter  of  Mahomet :  for  which 
reafon,  fay  they,  the  Arabs  called  him  and  bis  uefeendants 
Fatemites.  He  likewife  encouraged  himfelf  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  by  a  tradational  prophecy  of  Mahomet,  that  at 
the  end  of  300  years  the  fun  (hould  rife  out  of  the  weft. 
Having  at  length  driven  the  Aglabites  into  Egypt,  where 
they  became  known  by  the  name  of  Magrebians,  he  extend¬ 
ed  his  dominions  in  Africa  and  Sicily,  making  Kainvan 
the  place  of  his  refidence. 

In  the  300th  year  of  the  Hegira,  Habbafah,  one  of  Al 
Mohdi’s  generals,  overthrew  the  khalif  Al  Mokhtader’s 
forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barca,  and  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  that  city.  After  which  he  reduced  Alexandria, 
and  was  making  great  progrefs  in  the  conqueft  of  the 
whole  country,  when  Al  Mokhtader  difpatched  againft 
him  his  two  generals  Takin  and  Al  Kafem,  with  an  army 
of  100,000  men.  Habbafah,  being  informed  that  the  kha¬ 
lif’s  troops  were  in  motion,  advanced  at  the  head  of  his 
army  to  give  them  battle,  and  at- laft  came  up  with  them 
in  an  ifiand  called  by  the  Arabs  Ard  al  Kamjin.  Here  he 
attacked  them  with  incredible  bravery,  notwithftanding 
their  forces  were  much  fuperior  to  his  own,  but  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  night  obliged  both  generals  to  retreat.  The 
aftion  was  by  no  means  decifive,  though  extremely  bloody, 
the  khalif’s  generals  having  loft  20,000  men,  and  Habba¬ 
fah  10,000.  The  latter,  however,  durft  not  renew  the 
fight,  but  dole  off  in  the  night,  fo  that  Al  Mokhtader  in 
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effea  gained  a  victory.  In  the  302d  year  of  the  Hegira, 
Habbafah  returned,  poffeflTed  himfelf  of  Alexandria  a  fe- 
cond  time,  defeated  a  body  of  the  khalif’s  forces,  and  kil¬ 
led  7000  of  them  upon  the  fpot.  What  farther  progrefs  he 
made  at  that  time  we  are  not  certainly  told ;  but  in  the  307th 
year  of  the  Hegira,  Abul  Kafem,  fon  to  the  Fatemite  kha¬ 
lif  Al  Mohdi,  again  entered  Egypt  with  anarmy  of  100,000 
men.  At  firft  he  met  with  extraordinary  fuccefs,  and 
over-ran  a  confiderable  part  of  that  fine  country.  He  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  Alexandria,  Al  Tayum,  Al  Banafa, 
and  the  file  of  Al  Aftimaryin,  penetrating  even  to  Al  Jil 
zah,  where  the  khalif’s  army  under  the  command  of 
Munes  was  polled  to  oppofe  him.  In  this  country  he 
found  means  to  maintain  himfelf  till  the  308  th  year  of  the 
Hegira,  when  he  was  entirely  defeated  by  Munes,  who 
became  mafter  of  all  his  baggage,  as  well  as  of  the  plun¬ 
der  he  had  acquired  ;  and  this  obliged  him  to  fly  to  Kair¬ 
wan  with  the  (battered  remains  of  his  army,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  without  making  any  farther  attempt  on  Egypt. 

Al  Mohdi  reigned  twenty-four  years  ;  and  was'  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  ion  Abul  Cafem  above-mentioned,  who 
then  took  the  furname  of  Al  Kay em  Mohdi.  Durum  his 
reign  we  read  of  nothing  remarkable,  except  the  revolt  of 
\  ezid  Ebn  Co.ndat,  a  man  of  mean  extraction,  but  who, 
having  been  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  chancellor,  found 
means  to  raife  fucli  a  ftrong  party,  that  the  khalif  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  (hut  himfelf  up  in  the  cattle  of  Mohedia.  Yezid, 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  foon  reduced  the  capital 
of  Kairwan,  the  cities  of  Al'  Rakkada  and  Tunis,  and 
leveral  other  fortreffes.  He  was  no  lefs  fuccefsful  in  de¬ 
feating  a  confiderable  number  of  troops  which  Al  Kayem 
had  lent  againft  him  ;  after  which  he  clofely  befieged  the 
khalif  in  the  cattle  where  he  had  thiit  himfelf  up?  The 
liege  continued  feven  months;  during  which  time  the 
place  was  reduced  to  fuch  (traits,  that  the  khalif  mull  ei¬ 
ther  have  furrendered  or  been  ftarved,  when  death  put  an 
end  to  his  anxiety  in  the  12th  year  of  his  reign,  and  334th 
of  the  Hegira. 

Al  Kayen  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ithmael,  who  took 
the  title  ot  Al  Manjur.  This  khalif  thought  proper  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  death  of  his  father,  till  he  had  made  the  prepa¬ 
rations  neceffary  for  reducing  the  rebels.  In  this  lie  was 
io  fuccefsful,-  that  he  obliged  Yezid  to  raife  the  fiege  of 
Mohedi  the  fame  year  ;  and  in  the  following  gave°  him 
two  fignal  overthrows,  obliging  him  to  (hut  himfelf  up  in 
the  fortrefs  of  Kothama,  or  Cutama,  where  he  befieged 
him  in  his  turn.  Yezid  defended  the  place  with  defperate 
bravery ;  but,  finding  the  garrifon  at  laft  obliged  to  capi¬ 
tulate,  he  efcaped  privately.  Al  Man  fur  difpatched  a 
body  of  forces  in  purfuit  of  him;  who  overtook,  and 
brought  him  back  in  fetters;  but  not  till  after  a  vigorous 
defence,  in  which  Yezid  received  feveral  wounds,  of 
which  lie  died  in  prifon.  After  his  death,  Al  Manfur 
caufed  his  body  to  be  flayed,  and  his  tkin  fluffed  and  ex- 
pofed  to  public  view.  Al  Manfur  died  after  a  reign  of 
feven  years  and  (ixteen  days,  in  the  341ft  of  the  Hegira. 

Al  Manfur  was  fuceeded  by  his  fon  Abu  Zammin  Moad, 
who  aflumed  the  furname  of  Al  Moaz  Lcdinillah.  He  was 
a  warlike  prince,  and  maintained  a  bloody  conteft  with 
Abdalrahman,  khalif  of  Andalufia.  In  the  347th  year  of 
the  Hegira,  beginning  March  25th,  958,  Al  Moez  Cent  a 
powerful  army  to  the  weftern  extremity  of  Africa,  under 
the  command  of  Abul  HaTan  Jawhar,  one  of  his  (laves, 
whom  he  had  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  vizir.  Jawhar 
firft  advanced  to  Tahart,  which  he  befieged  ineffectually. 
From  thence  he  marched  to  Fez,  and  made  the  proper 
difpofition  for  attacking  that  city.  But  finding  that  Ahmed 
Ebn  Beer,  the  emir  of  the  place,  was  refolved  to  defend  it 
to  the  laft,  he  thought  proper  to  abandon  the  enterprife. 
However,  having  traverfed  ali  the  traCt  between  that  ca¬ 
pital  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  he  again  (at  down  before 
Fez,  and  took  it  by  ftorm  the  following  year.  But  the 
greateft  atchievement  of  this  khalif  was  his  conqueft  of 
Egypt,  and  the  removal  of  the  khalifat  to  that  country. 
This  conqueft,  though  long  projected,  he  did  not  attempt 
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till  the  year  of  the  Hegira  35S.  Haring  then  made  all 
neceirary  preparations,  he  committed  the  care  of  that  ex¬ 
pedition  to  a  faithful  and  experienced  general  called  Giafar 
or  Jaafar  ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  this  enterprife  did  not 
divert  Al  Moez  from  the  care  of  his  other  conqueds,  par¬ 
ticularly  thofe  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia:  to  the  lad  of  which 
he  failed  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  361,  continuing  a  whole 
year  in  it,  and  leaving  the  care  of  his  African  dominions 
to  an  experienced  officer  named  Yufef  Ben  Zeiri.  He 
failed  the  following  year  for  Tripoli,  where  he  received 
the  agreeable  news  that  his_general  had  made  himfelf  maf- 
ter  of  Alexandria.  He  immediately  embarked  for  that 
city,  leaving  the  government  of  his  African  dominions  in 
the  hands  of  his  trudy  fervant  Yufef  above-mentioned, 
and,  arriving  fafely  at  that  port,  was  received  with  every 
demonllration  of.  joy.  Here  he  began  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  his  new  Egyptian  dynafly,  which  was  to  put  a  final 
end  to  the  old  one  of  Kairvvan,  after  it  had  continued  a- 
bout  lixty-five  years. 

From  the  era  of  the  departure  of  Al  Moez,  we  may 
date  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  abjedt  and  degene¬ 
rated  policy  in  the  government  of  Barbary.  Al  Moez, 
indeed,  for  a  time,  preferved  his  dominions  of  Kairvvan, 
or  Africa  Proper  ;  but  the  ambition  or  avarice  of  the  go¬ 
vernors  he  appointed  buffered  them  to  run  quickly  to 
decay.  And,  thefe  governors  in  a  fliort  time  fhaking  off 
all  controul,  they  foon  began  to  fet  up  for  themfelves,  li- 
cenfing  and  abetting  every  kind  of  lawlefs  depredation,  un¬ 
til  the  defert  became  filled  with  banditti,  and  the  whole 
maritime  coad,  from  the  Egyptian  confines  to  the  pillars 
of  Hercules,  now  named  Gibraltar,  fw armed  with  pirates, 
infomuch  that  they  have  fince  been  didinguilhed  by  the 
title  of  the  Piratical  States  ;  for  the  more  immediate  and 
particular  hiftory  of  which,  fee  Algiers,  Morocco, 
Fez,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli. 

Thefe  dates,  under  the  Roman  empire,  were  judly  de¬ 
nominated  the  garden  of  the  world ;  and  to  have  a  relidence 
of  there,  was  confidered  as  the  higheft  date  of  luxury. 
The  produce  of  their  foil  formed  thofe  magazines,  which 
furnilhed  all  Italy,  and  great  part  of  the  Roman  empire, 
with  corn,  wine,  and  oil.  Though  the  lands  are  now  un¬ 
cultivated,  through  the  oppreflion  and  barbarity  of  their 
conftitution,  yet  they  are  dill  fertile,  not  only  in  the  above 
commodities,  but  in  dates,  figs,  raiiins,  almonds,  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  plums,  citrons,  lemons,  oranges,  pome¬ 
granates,  &c.  Excellent  hemp  and  flax  grow  on  their 
plains  ;  and,  by  the  report  of  Europeans,  who  have  lived 
there  for  fome  time,  the  country  abounds  with  all  that 
can  add  to  the  pleafures  of  life.  Neither  the  elephant  nor 
the  rhinoceros  are  to  be  found  in  the  dates  of  Barbary ; 
but  their  deferts  abound  with  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  hy¬ 
aenas,  and  monftrous  ferpents.  The  Barbary  horfes  were 
formerly  very  valuable,  and  thought  equal  to  the  Ara¬ 
bian  ;  and,  though  their  breed  is  now  faid  to  be  decayed, 
yet  fome  very  fine  ones  are  occafionally  imported  into  Eng¬ 
land.  Dromedaries,  afles,  mules,  and  kumrahs,  a  mod 
ferviceable  creature,  begot  by  an  afs  upon  a  cow,  are 
their  beads  of  burden  ;  but  from  the  fervice  of  the  camel 
they  derive  the  greated  advantages.  This  ufeful  quadru¬ 
ped  enables  the  African  to  perform  his  long  and  toilfome 
journies  acrofs  that  continent.  The  camel  is,  therefore, 
(fays  Mr.  Bruce,)  emphatically  called  the^/fo/i  of  the  defert. 
Their  cows  are  but  fmall,  and  barren  of  milk;  their  Iheep 
yield  but  indifferent  fleeces,  but  are  very  large,  as  are 
their  goats.  Bears,  porcupines,  foxes,  apes,  hares,  rab- 
bits,  ferrets,  weafels,  moles,  cameleons,  and  all  kinds  of 
reptiles,  are  found  here.  Befides  vermin,  fays  Dr.  Shaw, 
in  his  Travels  through  Barbary,  the  apprehenfions  we  were 
undef  of  being  bitten  or  dung  by  the  fcorpioii,  the  viper, 
or  the  venomous  fpider,  rarely  failed  to  interrupt  our  re- 
.pofe  ;  a  refrefhment  fo  very  grateful  and  fo  highly  necef- 
j'ary  to  a  weary  traveller.  Partridges  and  quails,  eagles, 
hawks,  and  all  kinds  of. wild-fowl,  are  found  on  this  coad ; 
and  of  the  fmaller  birds,  the  cafpa-fparrow  is  remarkable 
for  its  beauty,  and  the  fweetnefs  of  its  note,  which  is 


thought  to  exceed  that  of  any  other  bird  ;  but  it  cannot 
live  out  0^  its  own  climate.  The  feas  and  bays  of  Bar¬ 
bary  abound  with  the  fined  and  mod  delicious  fifh  of  every 
kind,  and  were  preferred  by  the  ancients  to  thofe  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

The  whole  of  Barbary  is  fituated  under  the  temperate 
zone.  All  the  coad  and  mountains  on  the  fide  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  Egypt,  are 
rather  cold  than  hot,  and  fnow  falls  at  certain  times  of 
the  year  :  the  rainy  feafon  commences  about  the  middle 
of  October  throughout  all  the  country  ;  the  months  of 
December  and  January  are  more  fevere,  neverthelefs  the 
cold  is  not.fo  great  as  to  render  a  fire  neceffary  :  the  cold 
di  mini  dies  from  January,  and  the  feafon  is  then  fo  incon- 
dant,  that  it  often  changes  three  or  four  times  a  day  ; 
the  wed  and  north  winds  blow’  with  violence  during  the 
month  of  March.  In  April  all  the  trees  begin  to  bloom, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  fame  month  they  gather  ripe  cher¬ 
ries,  in  Fez,  Algiers,  and  Tunis,  and  in  fome  parts  of 
Morocco.  The  inhabitants  confid  of  three  different  faces 
of  men  :  the  Africans,  natives  ;  Turks,  who  come  to  feek 
their  fortunes;  and  Arabians,  who  chiefly  dwell  in  the 
deferts.  The  Africans  again  are  divided  into  whites  and 
blacks:  the  former  of  which  are  thofe  who  inhabit  the 
feaporls,  and  country  along  the  coad ;  and  the  latter  thole 
who  refide  in  the  interior  parts.  In  this  country  all  fo¬ 
reigners  are  allowed  the  open  profeflion  of  their  religion, 
but  the  inhabitants  of  the  dates  are  Mahometans;  and 
many  fubjeDs  of  Morocco  follow  the  tenets  of  the  Hamed, 
a  modern  feidary,  and  an  enemy  to  the  ancient  doctrine  of 
the  khalifs.  All  of  them  have  much  refpedf  for  idiots  ; 
whofe  protection  in  fome  cafes  fereens  offenders  from  pu- 
nidiment  for  the  mod  notorious  crimes.  In  the  main, 
however,  the  Moors  of  Barbary,  as  the  inhabitant#  of 
thefe  dares  are  now  promifeuoufly  called,  (becaufe  ths 
Saracens  fird  entered  Europe  from  Mauritania,  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Moors,.)  have  adopted  the  very  word  parts  of 
the  Mahometan  religion,  and  feem  to  have  retained  oniy 
as  much  of  it  as  countenances  their  vices.  Adultery 
in  women  is  punidied  with  death  ;  but,  though  the  men 
are  indulged  with  a  plurality  of  wives  and  concubines, 
they  commit  the  mod  unnatural  crimes  with  impunity. 
As  the  dates  of  Barbary  poffefs  thofe  countries  that  for¬ 
merly  went  by  the  name  of  Mauritania  and  Numidia,  the 
ancient  African  language  is  dill  fpoken  in  fome  of  the 
inland  countries,  and  even  by  fome  inhabitants  of  the  city 
of  Morocco.  In  the  fea-port  towns,  and  maritime  coun¬ 
tries,  a  badard  kind  of  Arabic  is  fpoken  ;  and  fea-faring 
people  are  no  drangers  to  that  medley  of  living  and  dead 
languages,  Italian,  French,  Latin,  See.  that  is  fo  well 
known  in  all  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  the  name 
of  Lingua  Franca. 

Thefe  dates,  which  formerly  contained  Carthage,  and 
the  pride  of  the  Phoenician,  Greek,  and  Roman,  works, 
are  replete  with  the  mod  curious  remains  of  antiquity. 
Some  memorials  of  the  Mauritanian  and  Numidian  great- 
nefs  are  dill  to  be  met  with,  and  many  ruins  of  cities  which 
bear  evidences  of  their  ancient  grandeur  and  populoufnels. 
Thefe  point  out  the  old  Julia  Csefarea  of  the  Romans, 
which  was  little  inferior  in  magnificence  to  Cartilage  it  lei  i  . 
A  few  of  the  aqueducts  of  Carthage  are  dill  remaining, 
but  no  vedige  of  its  walls.  The  fame  is  the  fate  of  Utica, 
famous  for  the  retreat  and  death  of  Cato  ;  and  fo  over¬ 
run  is  the  country  with  barbarifm,  that  their  very  Rites 
are  not  known,  even  by  their  ruins,  amphitheatres,  and 
other  public  buildings,  which  remain  dill  in  tolerable  pre- 
fervation.  Befides  thofe  of  claflical  antiquity,  many  Sa¬ 
racen  monuments,  of  the  mod  dupendous  magnificence, 
are  likewife  found  in  this  vad  tradt  ;  thefe  were  erected 
under  the  khalifs  of  Bagdad,  and  the  ancient  kings  of  the 
country,  before  it  was  fubdued  by  the  Turks,  or  reduced 
to  its  prefent  form  of-  government.  Their  walls  form  the 
principal  fortifications  in  the  country,  both  inland  and  ma¬ 
ritime.  We  know  of  few  or  no  natural  enriofities  belong, 
ing  to  -this  counry,  except  its  falt-pits,  which  in  fome 
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places  take  up  an  area  of  fix  miles.  Dr.  Shaw  mentions 
iprings  found  here  that  are  fo  hot  as  to  boil  a  large  piece 
of  mutton  very  tender  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  lower  fubjects  of  thefe  (fates  know  very  few  ima¬ 
ginary  wants,  and  depend  partly  upon  tiieir  piracies  to  be 
fiupplied  with  neceflary  utenfils  and  manufactures;  fo  that 
their  exports  confift  chiefly  of  Je'ather,  fine  mats,  embroi¬ 
dered  handkerchiefs,  fword-knots,  and  carpets,  which  are 
Cheaper  and  fofter  than  thofe  in  Turkey r  though  net  fo 
good  in  other  refpebts.  As  they  leave  almoft  all  their 
commercial  affairs  to  the  Jews  and  Cbriftians  fettled  among 
them,  the  latter  have  eftablifhed  filk  and  linen  works, 
which  fupply  tire  higher  ranks  of  their  own  fubjects. 
They  have  no  (hips  that,  properly  fpeaking,  are  employed 
in  commerce  ;  fo  that  the  French  and  Englifii  carry  on 
the  greatefi:  part  of  their  trade.  Their  exports,  befides 
thofe  already  mentioned,  confift  of  oftrich -feathers,  cop¬ 
per,  tin,  wool,  hides,  honey,  wax,  dates,  raifins,  olives, 
almonds,  gum-arabic,  and  fandrac.  T  he  inhabitants  of 
Morocco  are  likewife  faid  to  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade 
by  caravans  to  Mecca,  Medina,  and  fome  inland  parts  of 
Africa,  from  whence  they  bring  back  vafl  numbers  of  ne¬ 
groes^  who  ferve  in  their  armies,  and  are  Haves  in  their 
houfes  and  fields.  In  return  for  their  exports,  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  furnifh  them  with  timber,  artillery  of  all  kinds, 
gunpowder,  and  whatever  they  want,  either  in  their  public 
or  private  capacities.  The  duties  paid  by  the  Englifii  in 
the  ports  of  Morocco,  are  but  half  thofe  paid  by  other 
Europeans.  It  is  a  general  obfervation,  that  no  nation  is 
fond  of  trading  with  thefe  dates,  not  only  on  account  of 
their  capricious  defpotifm,  but  the  villainy  of  their  indi¬ 
viduals,  both  natives  and  Jews,  many  of  whom  take  all 
opportunities  of  cheating,  and  when  detected  are  (eldom 
purjifiied.  ' 

In  this  country,  no  regular  form  of  government  can  be 
faid  to  exift.  The  emperors  have  for  fome  ages  been 
parties,  judges,,  and  even  executioners  with  their  own 
hands,  in  all  criminal  matters  ;  nor  is  their  brutality  more 
incredible  than  the  fub  million  with  which  their  fubjects 
bear  it.  In  the  abfence  of  the  emperor,  every  military 
officer  has  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  it  is  feldom 
that  they  mind  the  form  of  a  judicial  proceeding.  Some 
velligesj'  however,  of  the  khalifate  government  dill  con¬ 
tinue.;  for  in  places  where  no  military  officer  refides,  the 
mufti  or  high-prieft  is  the  fountain  of  all  joftice,  and  un¬ 
der  him  the  cadis,  or  civil  officers,  act  as  our  juftices  of 
the  peace.  Though  the  emperors  are  not  immediately’ 
fubjebt  to  the  Porte,  yet  they  acknowledge  the  grand  fig- 
nior  to  be  their  fuperipr,  and  pay  him  a  diftimSt  allegiance, 
as  the  chief  reprefentafive  of  Mahomet. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  though  the  Carthagenians, 
who  inhabited  Barbary.,  had  greater  fleers  and  a  more  ex- 
tenfive  cbmmerce  'than  any  other  nation,  or  than  all  the 
people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  when  that  ftat'eflou- 
rifhed,  the  p relent  inhabitants  had  icarce]  y  any  merchant- 
fhipsbelongingto  them, or  indeed  any. other  than  whatSallee, 

.  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  fit  out  for  piracy  ;  which, 
though  increafed  lince  the  laft  attack  of  the  Spaniards,  are 
now  but  few  and  fmall,  in  companion  with  their  neigh¬ 
bours  ;  and  fome  years  ago  they  did  not  exceed  fix  (hips, 
from  thirty-fix  to  fifty  guns  each.  The  admiral’s  (hip  be¬ 
longs  to  the  government ;  the  other  captains  are  appoint¬ 
ed  by  private  owners,  but  ftibjeCl  to  military  law.  Is  it 
not  furprifing,  that,  with  fuch  a  contemptible  fleet,  thefe 
infidels  not  only  harafs  the  nations  of  Europe,  but  oblige 
them  to'  pay  a  kind  of  tribute  by  way  of  pre'fents  ? 

B ARB ASO'TE,  a  fea-port  town  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Fez,  a  little  to  the  weft  of  Ceuta. 

BARBATEL'LI  ('Bernardino),  called  Pochetti,  a  pain¬ 
ter  of  hiftory,  fruit,  animals,  and  flowers,  was  born  at 
Florence  in  1542.  He  Was  the  difciple  of  Ridolfo  Ghir¬ 
landaio  at  Florence;  from  which  fchool  he  went  to  Rome, 
and  ftudied  there  with  fuch  uncommon  affiduity,  that  he 
was  frequently  fo  engrofled  by  the  objefts  of  his  contem¬ 
plation,  as  to  forget  the  neceflary  refrellnnents  of  lleep 
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and  food.  He  was  excellent  in  painting  every  fpecies  of 
animals,  fruit,  or  flowers;  and  in  thofe  fubjeds  not  only 
imitated,  but  equalled,  nature.  His  touch  was  free,  light, 
and  delicate,  and  his  colouring  inexpreflibly  true.  The 
hiftori'cai  fubjects  which  he  defigned  from  facred  or  pro-’ 
fane  authors,  were  much  efteemed  and  admired.  He  died 
in  1 61 2. 

BARBA'TO,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  runs  into  the 
Atlantic,  between  Cadiz  and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
about  nine  leagues  Couth  of  Cadiz. 

Barbato,  or  Puerto  Barbato,  a  feaport  town  of 
Spain,  in  Andalufia,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Atlantic,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Barbato. 

B  ARBE,y.  in  the  military  art.  To  fire  in  barbe,  means 
to  fir  q.  the  cannon  over  the  parapet,  inftead  of  firing  through 
the  embrafures;  in  which  cafe,  the  parapet  muft  not  be 
above  three  feet  and  a  half  high. 

BARBEAU',  a  river  of  Canada,  which  runs  into  the 
Eutwas.  Lat.  45,  15.  N.  Ion.  76.  20..  W.  Greenwich. 

BAR'BEL.yi  in  ichthyology.  See  Cvprinus. 

BA.R'BELA,  or  Verbela,  a  river  of  Africa,  which 
joins  the  Zaira,  near  its  mouth. 

B  ARBELICO'TZE,  an  ancient  fe£t  of  Gnoftics,  fpoken 
of  by  Theodoret.  Their  dobfrines  were  abfurd,  and  their 
ceremonies  abominable.  The  dodtrine  of  the  Barbelicotae 
was,  that  one  of  the  aeons,  poffeffed  of  immortality,  had' 
commerce  with  a  virgin  fpirit  named  Barbdoih ,  who  de¬ 
manded  of  him,  firft  prefcience,  then  incorruptibility, 
and  laftly  eternal  life  ;  all  of  which  were  granted  to  her  : 
that  one  day,  being  in  a  gayer  humour  than  ordinary,  (he 
conceived,  and  afterwards  brought  forth  light, -which,  be¬ 
ing  perfected  by  the  undtion  of  the  fpirit,  was  called 
Ckrijl.  The  child  Chrift  defired  to  have  underftanding, 
vxv,  and  obtained  it  :  after  which,  underftanding,  reafon, 
incorruptibility,  and  Chrift,  united  together  ;  and  from 
their  union  arofe  autogenes,  avloys vnt.  To  thefe  fables 
t hey  add  divers  others.  They  were  alfo  denominated  Bar- 
bariani. 

BAR'BER ,f.  [from  To  barb.']  A  man  who  (haves  the, 
beard : 

Thy  boift’rous  looks, 

No  worthy  match  for  valour  to  a  (Tail, 

But  by  the  barbers  razor  belt  fubdu’d. 1  Milton. 

The  barbers  were  incorporated  with  the  Burgeons  of  Lon¬ 
don  ;  but  not  to  pradtife  forgery,  except  drawing  of  teeth, 
&c.  32 Hen.  VIII.  c. 4.2.  but  feparated  by  1 8 Geo.  1 1.  c.  15. 
See  Surgeon. 

To  Barber,  v.  a  To  drefs  out ;  to  pou’der. 

BARBER-CHiRURGEOt;,yi  A  man  who  joins  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  forgery  to  the  barber’s  trade  ;  fuch  as  were  all  Bur¬ 
geons  formerly,  but  now  it  is  ufed  only  for  a  low  prac- 
fifer  of  forgery. — He  put  hiprfelf  into  barber -ckirutgeons 
hands,  who,  by  unfit  applications,  rarefied  the  tumour. 
Wifanan. 

Barber-monger,/!  A  word  of  reproach,  which  feetns 
to  fignify  a  fop ;  a  man  decked  out  by  his  barber. — Draw, 
you  rogue  ;  for,  though  it'be  night,  the  moon  (bines ;  I’ll 
make  a  fop  of  tire  moonfliine  of  you  ;  you  whorelon,  cul- 
lionly,  barber-monger,  draw.  Shakifpcai e. 

BARBERA'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  eftate  of  the 
Church,  and  the  province  of  Patrimonio ;  (ix  miles  from 
Bieda. 

BARTER]  AN',  an  ifland  on  the  Indian  Ocean:  fifteen 
leagued  weft  from  Ceylon.  Lat.  6.  24.  N.  Ion.  3o.  E. 
Greenwich. 

BARBE.RFNI  (Francis),  one  of  the  moft  excellent  pcets 
of  his  age,  was  born  at  Barberino  in  Tufcany,  in  1264. 
As  his  mother  was  of  Florence,  he  fettled  in  that  city  ; 
where  his  profeffion  of  the  law,  but  efpecially  the  beauty 
of  his  poetry,  railed  him  a  very  confiderable  charadter. 
The  greatefi:  part  of  his  works  are  loft  ;  but  that  which 
is  entitled  the  Precepts  of  Love,  which  is  a  moral  poem 
calculated  to  inftruct  thofe  rn  their  duty  who  have  a  regard 
for  glory,  virtue,  and  eternity,  has  had  a  better  fate.  It 

was 
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was  published  at  Rome,  adorned  with  beautiful  figure*, 
in  1640,  by  Frederic  Ubaldini  :  he  prefixed  the  author’s 
life  ;  and,  as  there  are  in  the  poem  many  obfolete  words, 
be  added  a  gloffary  to  explain  them,  which  illuSlrates  tire 
fen fe  by  the  authority  of  contemporary  poets. 

BARBERl'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Tuf- 
fany,  fituated  on  a  mountain,  fixteen  miles  fouth  of  Flo¬ 
rence. 

Bar3erino,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Tuf- 
cany,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  fide  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  Sieve,  four  miles  weft  of  Scarperia. 

BAR'BERRY,A  in  botany.  See  Berberis. 

BARBRSIEUX',  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place 
of  a  diftridl  in  the  department  of  the  Charente.  It  had 
formerly  a  cattle,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Englifh. 
Near  it  is  a  medicinal  fpring  :  five  ports  fouth-fouth-weft 
of  Angoulefme,  and  Sixty-three  and  a  half  Sonth-fouth- 
weft  of  Paris.  Lat.  45..  28.  N.  Ion.  17.  31.  E.  Ferro. 

BARBESUL',  anciently  a  town  and  river  of  Boetica, 
.and  a  colony  in  the  refort  of  the  Conventus  Gaditanus  in 
Spain,  now  Marbdla  in  Grenada. 

BAR'BET,A  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  M. 
Reaumur,  and  other  of  the  French  writers,  to  a  peculiar 
fpcciesof  the  w  orms  which  feed  on  the  pucerons  or  aphides. 
See  Aphis. 

BAR'BETS,  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  feveral  val¬ 
leys  in  Piedmont,  particularly  thofe  of  Lucern,  Angrona, 
Perufa,  and  St.  Martin. 

BARBEYRAC'  (John),  was  born  at  Befiers,  in  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  in  1674.  He  was  made  profeflor  of  law  and  hif¬ 
tory  at  Lufanne  in  1710  :  which  lie  enjoyed  for  leven 
years,  and  during  that  period  was  three  times  rebtor :  in 
1717,  he  was  profeflor  of  public  and  private  law  at  Gron¬ 
ingen.  He  translated  into  French  the  two  celebrated  works 
of  Puffendorf,  his  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  and  his 
Duties  of  a  Man  and  a  Citizen  ;  to  both  which  he  added 
excellent  notes,  and  to  the  former,  an  introductory  pre¬ 
face.  He  alfo  translated  Grotius’s  treatife  De  Jure  Belli 
ac  Pacts,  with  large  and  excellent  notes  ;  and  feveral  of 
Tillotfon’s  fermons ;  and  he  wrote  a  work  intitled  Traite 
de  Jen,  2  vols.  8vo. 

BAR'BICAN.  See  Barracan. 

B AR'BICAN AGE,  f.  \_barbicanagiwn,  I.at.]  Money 
given  for  the  maintainance  of  a  barbican  or  watch-tower  ; 
.or  a  tribute  towards  the  repairing  or  building  a  bulwark. 
17Edw.HI.  Monajlicum,  tom.  i.  p.  976. 

BARBIE'Rl,  (Giovanni  Francefco),  otherwife  called 
Guercino  de  Cento,  an  eminent  historical  painter,  was  born 
at  Cento,  near  Bologna,  in  1590.  At  firrt  he  was  the  dif- 
ciple  of  Benedetto  Genari  ;  but  he  afterwards  Studied  in 
the  fchool  of  the  Caracci,  though  he  did  not  adopt  tlve 
manner  of  that  famous  academy.  He  preferred  the  Style 
of  Caravaggio  to  that -of  Guido  or  Albano,  imagining  it 
impoSTible  to  imitate  nature  without  the  afliftance  of  Strong 
lights  and  Strong  Shadows  ;  and,  from  that  principle,  his 
light  was  admitted  into  his  painting-room  from  above.  In 
efreCt,  by  the  opposition  of  his  rtrong  lights  and  Shades,  he 
gave  Such  force  to  his  pictures,  that  few,  except  thofe  of 
Caravaggio,  can  rtand  near  them,  and  not  Teem  feeble  in 
their  effect :  however,  that  manner  is  cenfnred,  becaufe 
by  it  objeCts  appear  as  if  they  were  feen  by  candle-light,  or 
by  the  brightnefs  of  a  fun-bean),  whicli  alone  can  justify 
the  deepneS's  of  his  Shadowing.  The  principal  attention 
of  Guercino  feems  to  have  been  perfection  in  colouring  ;  ' 
as  if  he  were  convinced,  that  few  are  qualified  to  difeern 
the  elevation  of  thought,  which  constitutes  the  excellence 
of  a  compofition  ;  few  may  be  touched  with  the  grandeur 
or  beauty  of  the  defign,  or  perhaps  have  a  capacity  to 
examine  even  the  correCtnefs  of  any  part  of  a  painting ; 
yet  every  eye,  and  every  imperfeCt  judge  of  a  picture,  may 
be  SenSibly  alfeCted  by  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  colour¬ 
ing.  His  tarte  of  defign  was  natural,  eafy,  and  often  grand, 
-but  without  any  extraordinary  Share  of  elevation,  correct¬ 
ness,  or  elegance.  The  air  of  his  heads  often  want  dignity, 
and  his  local  colours  want  truth  :  .yet  in  all  hi3  pictures 
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there  is  a  powerful  and  expreffive  imitation  of  life,  which 
will  for  ever  render  them  estimable.  Towards  the  decline 
of  life,  lie  obferved  that  the  clearer  ;md  brighter  flyle  of 
Guido  and  Albano  had  attracted  the  admiration  of  all  Eu¬ 
rope;  and- therefore  lie  altered  his  manner,  even  again  ft 
his  own  judgment.  But  he  apologized  for  that  conduCt, 
by  declaring  that  formerly  he  painted  for  fame,  and  to 
pleafe  the  judicious  ;  but  now  he  painted  fo'pleaSc  the  ig¬ 
norant,  and  enrich  himfelf.  He  died  in  1666.  The  mofc 
capital  performance  of  Guercino  is  the  history  of  S.  Pe- 
tronilla,  which  is  considered  as  one  of  the  principal  orna¬ 
ments  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome. 

B.arbieri  (Paolo  Antonio),  da  Centor,  painter  of  Still 
life  and  animals,  was  the  brother  of  Guercino,  born  at 
Cento,  in  1596.  His  fubjeCts  were  fruit,  flowers,  infeCts, 
and  animals  ;  which  he  painted  after  nature  with  a  lively 
tint,  great  tendernefs  of  pencil,  and  a  Strong  character  of 
truth  and  life.  He  died  in  1640. 

B  ARBPGEROUS,  adj.  \barbam  sevens,  Lat. ]  Having 
a  beard,  bearded. 

BARBIL'LONS,  f.  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  infeCts, 
are  certain  bodies,  ufually  two  in  number,  placed  under 
the  creature’s  head,  and  moveable  at  pleafure,  fomewliat 
refembling  hands  or  fingers  placed  on  a  Short  or  broken- 
arm.  The  word  is  a  diminutive  of  the  French  barbe,  beard. 

BARB'ING,/!  is  fometimes  ufed  in  ancient  Statutes  for 
Sheering.  Cloth  is  not  to  be  exported  till  it  be  barbed, 
rowed,  and  Shorn.  3  Hen.  VII.  c.  11. 

BAR'BITOS,  or  Bareiton,A  An  ancient  instrument 
of  m'ufic,  mounted  with  three,  others  fay  feven,  Strings,; 
much  ufed  by  Sappho  and  Alcaeus,  whence  it  is  alfo  de¬ 
nominated  lejboum.  The  barbitos  is  Paid  to  have  differed, 
from  the  lyre  and  cithara ;  but  wherein  the  precife  diffe¬ 
rence  lay,  does  not  appear.  Strabo  makes  it  the  fame 
with  the  fambuca.  It  is  represented  as  yielding  a  grave, 
deep,  found,  and,  on  that  account,  peculiarly  fitted  t  r 
Doric  compositions.  Anacreon  is  faid  to  be  the  inventor 
of  the  barbitos. 

B  AR'BLES,  or  Barbs, A  in  farriery,  the  knots  of  fo- 
perfluous  fleSIi  that  grow  up  in  the  channels  of  a  hcuTe’s 
mouth;  that  is,  in  the  intervals  that  Separate  the  bars, 
and  lie  under  the  tongue.  Thefe,  which  are  alfo  called 
barbes,  obtain  in  black  cattle  as  well  as  liorfes,  and  ob- 
ftruCl  their  eating.  For  the  cure,  they  cart  the  heart, 
take  hold  of  his  tongue,  and  clip  off  the  barbies  with  * 
pair  of  fciSIars,  or  cut  them  with  a  Sharp  knife ;  others 
choofe  to  burn  them  off  with  a  hot  iron. 

BARBO'NI,A  in  ichthyology,  a  name  given  by  many 
to  the  mullits  barbatus,  a  filh  greatly  efteemed  at  table,  and 
caught  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  fome  other  feas. 

BARBON'NE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridt  of 
Sezanne,  one  league  and  a  half  fouth  of  Sezanne. 

BARBO'SA  (Auguftine),  a  celebrated  canon  and  civil 
law  author,  of  Spain,  died  in  1645. 

BARBOTl'NE,A  a  feed,  otlienvife  ca\\ed  JemenJanto* 
nicum,  and  Jcmen  contra  vermes,  in  English,  wormfeed. 

BARBOUR'  (John),  archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  was  ait 
elegant  poet  in  the  reign  of  David  I.  He  wrote  th’e- hif¬ 
tory  of  Robert  Bruce,  in  an  heroic  poem,  (till  extant, 
and  which  contains  many  fads  and  anecdotes  omitted  by 
other  hiftorians,.'  The  lateft  edition  of  this  book  is  that 
of  Glafgow,  printed  in  1672.  It  is  intitled,  “  The  Adts 
and  Life  of  the  moSt  vidtorious  Conqueror  Robert  Bruce 
King  of  Scotland  ;  wherein  alfo  are  contained  the  martial 
deeds  of  the  valiant  princes  Edward  Bruce,  Sir  James 
Dowglas,  Earl  Thomas  Randal,  Walter  Steward,  &c.” 
In  one  pallage,  he  calls  it  a  romance ;  but  that  word  was 
then  of  good  reputation  :  every  body  knows  that  the  ‘  Ro- 
mant  of  romants’  has  been  innocently  applied  to  true  hifi. 
tory,  as  well  as  the  ‘  Ballad  of  ballads’  to  a  Sacred  Song. 

BARBU'DA,  one  of  the  Caribbee  islands,  about  (even 
leagues  long,  and  four  leagues  wide  :  was  planted  foon 
after  the  English  fettled  upon  St.  Chriftopher’s,  and  called 
Duicenat  from  it’s  beautiful  appearance ;  the  land  lies  low, 
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but  it  is  fertile,  and  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed 
in  breeding  cattle,  fheep,  kids,  fowls,  and  other  dock, 
which  they  difpofe  of  to  the  neighbouring  iflands ;  they 
likewife  cultivate  citrons,  pomegranates,  oranges,  raiiins, 
Indian  figs,  maize,  cocoa-nuts,  pine- apples,  pepper,  in¬ 
digo,  &c.  There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  ferpents,  fome  of 
which  are  harmlefs,  and  fome  exceedingly  venomous  :  the 
ifland  has  no  harbour,  but  a  weil-lheltered  road  on  the  weft 
fide.  Lat.  27.  50.  N.  Ion.  61. 50.  W.  Greenwich. 

BAR'BULJE,  /.  [dim.  of  barba,  Lat.  a  beard.]  In 
botany,  a  name  given  by  Pliny  to  the  JtmijloJcvla. 

B  AR'BY,  a  lordfliip  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Up¬ 
per  Saxony,  of  fmall  extent.  It  had  anciently  its  parti¬ 
cular  counts,  but  from  the  failure  of  heirs  it  came  to  the 
elector  of  Saxony  :  it  is  at  this  time  a  bailiwick,  and  makes 
part  of  the  circle  of  Wittenberg,  being  given  .1 748  and 
1765  to  the  count  of  Reufus,  and  the  Society  of  United 
Brethren,  or  Moravians. 

Barby,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Saxony,  fituated  on  the  Elbe,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Saale, 
where  there  is  a  Moravian  academy,  for  the  iuftruttion  of 
youth  :  fourteen  miles  north-weft  of  Defiau,  and  fourteen 
fouth-fouth-eafl  of  Magdeburg.  Lat.  51.  37.. N.  Ion.  29. 
37.  E.  Ferro. 

BAR'BYLA,  f.  in  botany,  a  name  by  which  Theocri¬ 
tus,  and  other  of  the  early  writers,  have  called  the  com¬ 
mon  da-mark  prune. 

BAR'CA,  a  country  of  Africa,  part  of  Barbary,  lying 
to  the  weft  of  Egypt,  anciently  called  lybia,  at  prefent 
belonging' to  the  Turks,  and  governed  by  a  fangiac,  de¬ 
pendant  on  the  bafliaw,  who  refides  at  Tripoli.  The  cli¬ 
mate  is  very  unequal  ;  along  the  coafts  the  land  is  fertile, 
and  well  peopled.  The  chief  towns  are  Derna,  the  capi¬ 
tal  and  relidence.of  the  fangiac,  Tolomata,  and  Grena,  or 
Curen.  The  interior  part  is  a  dry  fandy  defert ;  on  which 
account  the  Arabs  call  it  Sahart,  or  Ccyart  Barba,  that  is, 
the  defert  or  road  of  whirlwinds  or  hurricanes.  It  la¬ 
bours  under  a  great  fcarcity  of  water  ;  and  except  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns  and  villages,  where  the  ground 
produces  fmall  quantities  of  millet  and  maize,  the  reft  is 
in  a  manner  barren  .and  uncultivated,  or,  to  fpeak  more 
properly,  unculrivable  :  and  even  of  tliat  Email  quantity 
which  thofe  fpots  produce,  the  poor  inhabitants  are  oblig¬ 
ed  to  exchange  fome  part  with  their  indigent  neighbours, 
for  dates,  iheep,  and  camels,  which  they  ftand  in  ftill 
greater  need  of,  by  reafon  of  their  fcarcity  of  grafs  and 
other  proper  food  ;  for  want  of  which,  thofe  cattle  that 
are  brought  to  them  feldom  thrive  or  live  long.  In  this 
country  was  erefted  the  famed  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  pleafantnefs  of  the  fpot  where  it 
flood,  this  part  is  faid  to  have  been  the  moft  dangerous  of 
any,  being  furrounded  with  fuch  quick  and  burning  lands 
as  are  very  dangerous  to  travellers  ;  not  only  as  they  fink 
under  their  feet,  but  being  light,  and  heated  by  the  fun, 
are  eafily  railed  by  every  breath  of  wind  ;  which,  if  it 
chances  to  be  in  their  faces,  almoft  blinds  and  ftifles  them  ; 
or,  if  vehement,  often  overwhelms  whole  caravans.  Againft 
this  temple  Cambyfes  king  of  Perfia  difpatthed  an  army 
of  50,000  men.  They  fet  out  from  Thebes  in  Upper 
Egypt,  and  under  the  conduct  of  proper  guides  reached 
the  city  of  Oafis,  feven  days  journey  from  that  place  :  but 
what  was  their  fate  afterwards  is  uncertain  ;  for  they  never 
returned  either  to  Egypt  or  to  their  own  country.  The 
Ammonians  informed  Herodotus,  that,  after  the  army  had 
entered  the  fandy  defert  which  lies  beyond  Oafis,  a  violent 
wind  began  to  blow  from  the  fouth  at  the  time  of  their 
dinner,  and  railed  the  land  in  fuch  tremendous  clouds, 
that  the  whole  army  was  overwhelmed  and  buried  alive. 
Jn  this  defert  dwell  fome  of  the  moft  abjeft  tribes  of  the 
wandering  Arabs,  called  Bedouins.  By  them  this  defolate 
trart  was  fii  ft  inhabited.  At  their  firft  coming  in,  they 
■  lettled  themfelves  in  one  of  the  belt  places  of  the  country  ; 
but  as  they  multiplied,  and  had  frequent  wars  with  one 
another,  the  itrongeft  drove  the  weakeft  out  of  the  beft 
fpots,  and  lent  them  to  wander  in  the  defert  parts,  where 
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they  live  in  the  moft  miferable  manner.  Hence  it  is  that 
they  are  faid  to  be  the  uglieft  of  all  the  Arabs  :  their  bo¬ 
dies  having  fcarcelv  any  thing  but  (kin  and  bone,'  their 
faces  meagre,  and  their  looks  fierce  and  ravenous.  They 
are  expert  and  refolute  robbers,  on  which  their  livelihood 
chiefly  depends.  Thofe  that  fall  into  their  hands  are  made 
to  drink  plenty  of  warm  milk  :  then  they  hang  them  up 
by  the  feet,  and  fliake  them,  in  order  to  make  them  vo¬ 
mit  up  any  money  they  think  they  have  (wallowed ;  after 
which,  they  ftrip  them  of  all  their  clothes  ;  yet  with  alt 
this  inhumanity,  they  generally  fpare  their  life.  For  the 
hiftory  of  this  lingular  people,  fee  the  article  Bedouins. 

B  a  R  C  a  -  lo  n  g  a  ,  f.  A  large  Spanifh  fi  filing- boar,  navi¬ 
gated  with  lug-fails,  and  having  two  or  three  malts.  Thefe 
are  very  common  in  the  Mediterranean. 

3’ARCALON',  f.  An  appellation  given  to  the  prime 
minifter  of  the  king  of  Siam.  The  barcalon  has  in  his  de¬ 
partment  every  thing  relating  to  commerce,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  He  is  likewife  fuperintendant  of  the  king’s 
magazines. 

B ARCA'RIUM,yi  \_barcaria,  Lat.]  A  Iheep-cote,  and 
fometimes  ufed  for  a  fheep-walk.  MS.  de  Placit.  Edw.  III. 

BARCARO'TA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Eftramadura, 
four  miles  from  Almendral. 

BARCELO'NA,  a  city  and  fea-port  of  Spain,  capital 
of  Catalonia,  and  fee  of  a  hilltop,  fuffragan  of  the  arch- 
bifttop  of  Taragon.t  ;  it  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Carthagenian  Hamilcar,  the  father  of  Hannibal,  250  years 
before  Chrift,  and  is  now  one  of  the  largeft  and  handiomelt 
cities  in  Spain  :  its  population  is  in  proportion  to  its  fize, 
and  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  far  exceeds  that  of  other 
parts  of  Spain.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  femicircle, 
on  the  bank  of  the  fea,  in  a  large  plain,  and  is  divided  into 
Old  and  New  Town,  feparated  from  each  other  by  a  wall, 
and  the  whole  defended  by  thick  walls,  baliions,  horn- 
works,  large  and  lofty  ramparts,  and  deep  ditches  ;  with 
a  citadel  built  on  a  mountain  called  Montjoui\  it  is  how¬ 
ever  too-extenli ve  to  be  eafily  guarded  and  defended,  on 
which  account  it  has  alw-ays  been  taken  when  attacked.  In 
the  year  1640,  the  Catalans,  having  lhaken  off  the  yoke 
of  the  Spaniards,  called  in  the  French,  who  continued 
mailers  of  Barcelona  till  1652,  when  it  was  retaken  during 
the  civil  .wars  of  France,  after  a  fiege  of  fifteen  months. 
In  1697,  it  was  again  taken  by  the  French,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  duke  de  Vendome,  and  reftored  the  fame 
year  by  the  peace  of  Ryfwick.  Notwithllanding  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Barcelona  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  king 
of  Spain,  Philip  V.  in  perfon,  and  received  from  him  a 
confirmation  of  their  privileges,  they  invited  the  Englifti 
and  Dutch,  and  the  governor  was  obliged  to  furrender  up 
the  town  in  1705,  when  Charles,  afterwards  emperor, 
was  received  and  proclaimed  king.  The  year  following, 
Philip,  aflifted  by  the  French,  alfailed  the  town,  and  took 
the  fortrefs  of  Montjoui;  but,  the  fleet  of  the  allies  coming 
to  the  fuccour  of  the  befieged,  he  was  compelled  to  aban¬ 
don  the  enterprize,  and  retire,  May  12th,  1706.  By  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  17x3,  the  troops  of  the  emperor 
evacuated  Catalonia,  but  the  inhabitants  of  Barcelona  per- 
fifted  in  their  revolt,  and  would  not  acknowledge  Philip 
for  their  king  ;  they  fuffered  a  blockade  fora  year,  which 
was  followed  by  a  terrible  bombardment,  and  in  fine,  af¬ 
ter  a  fiege  of  (ixty-two  days,  from  the  opening  of  the 
trenches  by  the  duke  of  Berwick,  the  town  was  taken  by 
aflault  the  nth  of  September,  17x4.  By  the  moderation 
of  the  conqueror,  the  town  was  faved  from  pillage,  but 
the  privileges  of  the  inhabitants  were  taken  away  ;  thefe 
however  have  fince  been  re-eftabliftted  ;  but  a  citadel  was 
erefted  in  1715,  to  keep  them  in  awe.  Barcelona  contains 
feveral  fine  edifices  ;  that  called  the  Terfana,  or  the  arie- 
nal,  is  of  vaft  extent  ;  a  prodigious  gallery,  containing 
twenty-eight  forges,  has  been  erefted  in  it  within  a  few 
years.  The  cathedral,  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  the 
exchange,  bifhop’s  palace,  the  palace  of  the  governor,  of 
the  inquifition,  &c.  are  all  magnificent.  About  twenty 
years  ago,  a  very  large  cannon  foundery  was  eftablilhed  in 
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this  city.,  under  the  care  of-Mr.  Maritz,  a  Svvifs.  Bar¬ 
celona  carries  on  an  extenfive  trade  in  its  own  fruits,  and 
jnanufafUires  of  glafs,  (words,  knives,  &c.  and  foreign 
merchandize.  The  harbour  is  fpacous,  commodious, 
and  always  full  of  velfels,  but  it  is  (ometimes  dangerous  : 
it  daily  fills  up,  and  requires  continual  care,  and  an  int- 
r.ienfe  expence,  to  keep  the  entrance  open  :  the  fca  vifibly 
retires,  and,  if  the  clearing  of  the  harbour  was  negleited 
for  a  few  years,  Barcelona  would  loon  be  at  a  di (lance 
from  the  fiiore.  It  is  defended  on  one  fide  from  the  winds 
by  Montjoui,  which  runs  into  the  lea  in  the  form  of  a  pro¬ 
montory,  and  on  the  other  by  a  mole  300  paces  in  length. 
The  port  of  Barcelona  exports  its  filks,  middling  cloths, 
and  cotonades,  wines,  brandies,  and  other  productions  ; 
and, .if  we  vyilh  to  judge  of  the  part  the  Catalonians  take  in 
this  commerce,  it  mult  be  obferved,  that  in  1782,  out  of 
628  velfels  which  entered  Barcelona,  317  belonged  to 
Spain.  Ir  is  true  that  filks  from  Lyons,  (lockings  from 
hjimes,  -fevcral  kinds  of  fluffs  and  cottons,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  prohibition,  and  particularly  dried  cod,  an  article 
for  which  Spain  pays  annually  to  the  Englifit  three  mil¬ 
lions  of  piaftres,  pais  into  Catalonia  by  the  fame  port. 
Barcelona  was  ereded  into  a  county  by  Charlemagne,  and 
became  an  independent'  fovereignty  in  the  year  884.  The 
king  of  Spain  is  called  the  count  of  Barcelona.  The  di- 
ocefe  contains  213  parifhes,  befides  eight  in  the  city  : 
Barcelona  is  fituated  thirteen  leagues  eaft- north -caft  of 
Taragona,  and  ninety-two  eaft-north-eaft  of  Madrid.  Lat. 
41.  23.  N.  Ion.  18.  45.  E.  Peak  of  Teneriffe. 

BARCELONET’TA,  a  tovvnof  France,  and  principal 
place  of  a  diflrid,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Alps. 
It  anciently  belonged  to  Piedmont,  and  was  ceded  to 
France  in  the  year  1713.  It  is  fituated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ubaye,  in  a  valley  of  excellent  pafhtrage  :  four 
leagues  fouth-eaft  of  Enrbrun,  and  eight  and  a  half  north- 
noith-eaft  of  Digne.  I.at.  44.  23.  N.  Ion.  24.  18.  E.  Ferro. 

Barcelonetta,  or  Cum  ana' otto,  a  town  of  South 
America,  in  the  county  of  Terra  Firma,  and  principal 
place  of  a  diflrid,  in  the  province  of  Cumana. 

BARCELON'NE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Girs,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the  dif- 
trid  of  Nognro,  fituated  on  the  Adour:  it  contains  about 
two  thoufand  inhabitants  :  three  leagues  fouth-weft  of 
Noitaro,  and  nine  and  a  half  weft-north-weft  of  Mirande. 

B  ARCELOR',  a  feaport  town  of  the  Eafl  Indies,  with 
a  good  harbour,  on  the  coall  of  Malabar,  between  Goa 
and  Mangalore.  It  is  the  capital  of  Canara,  and  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Portuguefe,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by 
the  Dutch.  I.at.  15.  30.  N.  Ion.  74.  14.  E.  Greenwich. 

BARCELOS',  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Entre  Duero  e  Minho,  not  far  from  the  fea,  on  the  river 
Cavado  :  eight  miles  weft  of  Braga. 

BAR'CES,  or  Berches,_/1  were  formerly  a  kind  of 
-fbip-guns,  not  unlike  fakers,  but  fhorter,  thicker  in  the 
metai,  and  wider  in  the  bore. 

BAR'CHIN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Ker¬ 
man  :  1 20  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Sirgian. 

BAR'CHUL,  a  town  of  Spain  in  the  country  of  Gra¬ 
nada  :  five  leagues  from  Guadix. 

BARCI'NO,  anciently  a  town  of  the  Terraconenfis  in 
Spain,  and  capital  of  the  Laletani.  Now  Barcelona! 

BAR'CLAY  (Alexander),  a  learned  monk  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  educated  in  Oriel  college,  Ox¬ 
ford  ;  and  after  leaving  the  univerfity  he  went  abroad,  and 
continued  fome  time  in  France,  Italy',  and  Germany,  where 
he  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  languages  of 
thofe  countries.  On  his  return  to  England,  lie  became  a 
BencdiiSline  monk  of  Ely.  On  the  diffolurion  of  that  100- 
naflery,  he  obtained  the  vicarage  of  St.  Matthew  at  Wo- 
key  in  Somerfetfhire ;  and,  in  1552,  he  was  appointed 
redtor  of  Allballows,  Lombard -flreet,  London,  which  he 
lived  to  enjoy  but  a  very  fhort  time.  He  died  at  Croydon 
in  June  1352.  Fie  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  one 
of  the  politefl  writers  of  his  time.  He  compofed  feveral 
original  works':  but  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  tranf- 
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lations  from  the  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  German,  lan¬ 
guages.  His  verfion  from  Sallufl  of  the  war  of  Jugurtha 
is  accurate,  and  not  without  elegance.  His  lives  of  feveral 
faints,  in  heroic  verfe,  are  Hill  upublifhed.  His  Stult/Jera, 
Navis ,  or  ‘  The  Ship  of  Fools,’  is  the  moll  Angular  ot  his- 
performances.  It  was  printed  at  London,  1309,  in  folio  ; 
and  contains  a  variety  of  wooden  plates,  which  are  wor¬ 
thy  the  in  (petition  of  the  curious. 

Barclay  (William),  a  learned  civilian,  born  in  Aber- 
deenfhire,  Scotland,  in  1541.  In  1573  he  went  to  France, 
and  at  Bourges  commenced  (Indent  of  civil  law  under  the 
famous  Cujacius.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  profefi'or 
of  civil  law  in  the  univerfity  of  Pont-a-Mouffon,  then  firlt 
founded  by  the  duke  of  Lorrain.  That  prince  alfo  made 
him  counfelior  of  (late,  and  mailer  of  requefls.  He  was 
next  appointed  profedbr  of  civil  law  in  the  univerfity  of 
Angers,  where  he  died  in  1605,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Francifcan  church.  lie  wrote  elaborately  in  defence  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  in  anfwer  to  Buchanan  and  others. 

Barclay  (John),  fon  of  the  former,  was  alfo  a  great 
fcholar,  and  much  efteemed  for  his  writings.  He  pub- 
lilhed  The  Hiftory  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  the  Argrnis, 
and  many  trails.  He  was  invited  to  Rome  by  pope  Paul  V . 
and  received  a  deal  of  civility  from  cardinal  Bellarmin, 
though  he  had  written  againft  him.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1621,  while  his  Argents  was  printing  at  Paris.  This  ce¬ 
lebrated  work  has  (ince  gone  through  a  great  number  of 
editions,  and  has  been  tranfiated  into  mofl  languages. 

Barclay  ( Robert),  an  eminent  writer  among  the  Qua¬ 
kers,  the  fon  of  colonel  David  Barclay,  was  born  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  1648.  He  joined  the  Quakers  in  1669,  and  di- 
flinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  zeal  and  abilities  in  the  defence 
of  their  doftrines.  In  1676  he  publilhed  his  Apology  for 
the  Quakers;  which  is  the  mod  celebrated  of  his  works, 
and  efteemed  the  flandard  of  the  doftrineof  the  Quakers. 
The  Thefts  Theologicae,  which  were  the  foundation  of 
this  work,  and  addreffed  to  the  clergy  of  what  fort  loever, 
were  pu bli died  before  the  writing  of  the  Apology,  and 
printed  in  Latin,  French,  Fligh  Dutch,  Low  Dutch,  and 
Englifh.  The  dedication  of  his  Apology  to  Charles  II. 
is  very  remarkable  for  the  uncommon  franknefs  and  (im¬ 
plicit)’  with  which  it  is  written.  From  among  many  other 
extraordinary  paflages,  we  (elect  the  following:  “  There 
is  no  king  in  the  world  who  can  fo  experimentally  tellify 
of  God’s  providence  and  goodnefs ;  neither  is  there  any 
who  rules  fo  many  free  people,  fo  many  true  Chriftians; 
which  tiling  renders  thy  government  more  honourable, 
thyfelf  more  confiderable,  than  the  acceffion  of  many  na¬ 
tions  filled  with  (lavifii  and  fuperflitious  fouls.  Thou. haft 
tafted  of  profperity  and  adverfity  ;  thou  knoweft  what  it 
is  to  be  ban'ifhed  thy  native  country,  to  be  over-ruled  as 
well  as  to  rule  and  fit  upon  the  throne;  and,  being  op- 
preffed,  thou  haft  reafon  to  know  how  hateful  the  opprelR 
or  is  both  to  God  and  man :  if,  after  all  thofe  warnings 
and  adverlifements,  thou  doft  not  turn  unto  the  Lord  with 
all  thy  heart,  but  forget  him  who  remembered  thee  in  thy 
diftrefs,  and  give  thyfelf  up  to  follow  luft  and  vanity, 
furely  great  will  be  thy  condemnation.”  He  travelled 
with  the  famous  Mr.  William  Penn  through  England,  Hol¬ 
land,  and  Germany,  and  was  every  where  received  with 
the  higheft  refpect ;  for,  though  his  eonverfation  and  be¬ 
haviour  were  fuitable  to  his  principles,  yet  there  was  fuch 
livelinefs  and  fpirit  in  his  difeourfe,  and  fuch  ferenity  and 
cheerfulnefs  in  his  deportment,  as  rendered  him  extremely 
agreeable.  When  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  he 
(pent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement.  He  died  at 
Ury,  in  Scotland,  on  the  3d  of  October,  1690,  in  the  forty- 
fecond  year  of  his  age. 

Barclay  (Robert),  member  of  parliament  for  the 
county  of  Kincardine,  and  great  grandfon  of  Robert  Bar¬ 
clay  above-mentioned,  was  a  man  of  extenfive  informa¬ 
tion,  and  polFelTed  of  uncommon  vigour,  both  of  body 
and  of  intellect.  Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  Tour  in  Scotland, 
vol.  ii.  p.  132,  (peaking  of  Mr.  Barclay,  fays,  “  This  gen¬ 
tleman,  by  the  example  he  fets  his  neighbours  in  the  fine 
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management  of  his  land,  is  a  mod  iiTefu!  and  worthy  cha¬ 
racter  in  his  country:  he  has  been  long  a  peripatetic  ob. 
lerver  of  the  different  modes  of  agriculture  in  all  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  his  journies  being  on  foot,  followed  by  a 
fei  vant,  with  his  baggage,  on  horfeback.  lie  has  more 
than  once  walked  to  London;  and,  by  way  of  experiment, 
lias  gone  eighty  miles  in  a  day.  He  has  reduced  his  re¬ 
marks' to  practice,  much  to  his  honour  and  emolument : 
the  barren  heaths,  which  once  furrounded  him,  are  now 
converted  into  rich  fields  of  wheat,  beans,  or  oats.  He 
was  like  wife  a  great  planter.  The  land  thus  improved 
was  originally  heath ;  and  even  that  which  was  arable 
produced  mod  milerable  crops  of  poor  and  degenerate 
oats,  and  was,  upon  the  whole,  not  worth  two  (hillings 
an  acre:  but,  in  its  prefent  improved  date  is  worth  twen¬ 
ty  ;  and  the  tenants  live  on  it  twice  as  well  as  before  the 
improvement.  The  rird  turnips  for  feeding  cattle  were 
t  ailed  by  this  gentleman ;  and  the  markets  are  now  plen¬ 
tifully  (applied  with  fredi  beef.  Before  that  period,  fredi 
meat  was  hardly  known  in  thefe  parts  during  the  winter 
and  fpring  months,  &;c.”  Mr.  .Barclay  may  be  confidered 
as  one  of  the  greated  benefactors  of  his  country,  having 
by  his  exertions,  and  his  example,  awakened  in  Scotland 
alpirit  of  improvement  in  agriculture,  which  giving  a  new, 
an  honourable,  and  ufeful,  direction,  to  the  purfuits  and 
character  of  his  cotempOraries,  .has  been  productive  of 
thole  rapid  improvements,  which  -have  enriched  the  inha-, 
bitants,  and  changed  the  lace  of  that  country.  Such  was 
the  extent  of  his  information,  the  energy  of  his  character, 
and  the  fuperiority  of  his  powers,  and  fo  ufeful  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  they  were  employed,  that  lie  was  looked  up 
to  with  refpeCt  by  men  of  the  fird  rank.and  abilities  ;  and 
his  death  was  regretted  as  a  public  misfortune.  He  died 
on  the  8th  of  April,  1797,  at  his  feat  at  Ury,  in  Scotland. 

BARCOCH'BAH,  [Syr.  of  bar ,  a  (bn.,  and  cochbah ,  a 
liar.]  The  name  of  a  Jevvilh  impodor  in  the  fecond  cen¬ 
tury,  who  applied  to  him  fel'f  that  prophecy  of  Balaam, 
Numb.  xxiv.  17.  There JhalL  come  a  Jiar  out  of  Jacob ;  and 
drew  (as. was  foretold  by  the  true  Mefliah)  great  numbers 
after  him.  The  emperor  Adrian,  the  better  to  reprefs  the 
(editions  fpirit  of  the  Jews,  (which  dill  fublided,  notwith- 
llanding  the  deftruCtion  of  their  city  and  temple  by  Titus, 
A.D.  70.)  rebuilt  Jerufalem,  A.  D.  132,  which  he  called 
JEYvd  Capitolina,  and  placed  there  a  colony,  and  built  alfo  a 
temple  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  on  the  very  place  where 
the  temple  of  God  had  dood.  Upon  which  the  Jews,  un¬ 
der  the  conduct  of  Barcochbah,  rofe  up  in  arms  againft 
the  Romans;  and  in  that  war  had  fifty  cities  demolilhed  ; 
985  of  their  bed  towns  dedroyed  ;  and  580,000  men  Haiti 
by  the  fword,  and,  in  the  end  of  the  war,  A.  D.  136,  were 
baniflied  Judea  on  pain  of  death  ;  and  thenceforward  the 
land  remained  delolate  of  its  old  inhabitants.  Newton  and 
Prtavius .  A  branch  of  hidory,  the  more  wot  thy  of  our 
notice,  as  it  contains  a  molt  exaCt  fulfilment  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour^  prediction.  Matt.  xxiv.  15-28. 

BAR'CONE,  f.  a  Ihort  broad  velfel,  of  a  middle  fize, 
ufed  in  the  Mediterranean  fea  for  the  carriage  of  corn, 
wood,  fait,  and  other  provifions,  from  one  place  to  another. 

BARD ,J.fbardd,  C.  Brit,  fo  called  of  Bardus,  the  Ion 
of  Duns,  who  reigned  over  the  Gauls.  ]  A  word  denoting 
one  who  was  a  poet  by  profeffion  ;  and  “  who  fung  of  the 
battles  of  heroes,  or  the  heaving  breads  of  love.”  OJfian's 
Poems,  i.  37.  The  curiofity  of  man  is  great  with  relpeCt 
to  the  tranfaCtions  of  his  own  fpecies  :  and  when  fitch 
tranfaCtions  are  deferibed  in  verfe,  accompanied  with  nuilic, 
the  performance  is  captivating.  An  ear,  a  voice,  (kill  in 
jnftrumental  njtilic,  and,  above  all,  a  poetical  genius,  are 
requilite  to  excel  in  that  complicated  art.  As  (itch  talents 
are  rare,  thofe  who  polfelfed  them  were  highly  edeemed; 
and  hence  the  profeffion  of  a  bard,  which,  befides  natural 
talents,  required  more  culture  and  exercife  than  any  other 
known  art.  Bards  were  capital  perfons  at  every  fedival 
and  at  every  folemnity.  Their  longs,  which,  by  record¬ 
ing  the  atchievements  of  kings  and  heroes,  animated  every 
Jiearer,  mud  have  been  t|ie  entertainment  of  every  warlike 
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nation.  Detnodocus  is  mentioned  by  Horner  as  a  celebra¬ 
ted  bard  ;  and  Phemius,  another  bard,  is  introduced  by 
him  deprecating  t Ire  wrath  of  Ulyffes  as  follows: 

O  king!  to  mercy  be  thy  foul  inclin’d. 

And  (pare  t he  poet’s  ever-gentle  kind  : 

A  deed  like  this  thy  future  fame  would. wrong, 

For  dear  to  gods  and  men  is  (acred  long. 

Self-taught  1  ling;  by  heav’n,  and  heav’n  alone, 

1  he  genuine  feeds  of  poetry  are  (own; 

And  (what  the  gods  bedow)  the  lofty  lay., 

To  gods  alone,  and  godlike  worth,  we  pay. 

Save  then  the  poet,  and  thyfelf  reward; 

’Tis  thine  to  merit,  mint  is  to  record.  Odyjfey,  viii, 

Cicero  reports,  that  at  Roman  fedivals,  anciently,  the  vir¬ 
tues  and  exploits  of  their  great  men  were  lung.  The  fame 
cudom  prevailed  in  Peru  and  Mexico,  as  we  learn  from 
Garcilalfo  and  other  authors.  Even  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Marian  i (land's  have  bards,  who  arc  greatly  admired, 
•becaufe  in  their  fongs  are  celebrated  the  feats  of  their  an- 
teflors.  But  in  no  part  of  the  world  did  the  profeffion  of 
bard  appear  with  greater  ludre  than  in  Gaul,  in  Britain, 
in  Wales,  and  in  Ireland.  Wherever  the  Celts?  or  Gauls 
are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  we  feldom  fail  to  hear 
of  their  druids  and  their  bards ;  the  inditution  of  which 
two  orders,  was  t he  capital  diflinCtion  of  their  manners 
and  policy.  The  druids  were  their  philofophers  and  priefts  ; 
the  bards,  their  poets  and  recorders  of  heroic  aCtions  :  and 
both  thefe  orders  of  men  feem  to  have  fublided  among 
them,  as  chief  members  of  the  date  from  time  immemo¬ 
rial.  The  Celtnc  polfelfed,  from  very  remote  ages,  a  form¬ 
ed  fydem  of  difeipline  and  manners,  which  appears  to  have 
had  a  deep  and  lading  influence.  Ammianus  Marcellinhs 
gives  them  this  exprefs  tedimony,  that  there  flouriflied 
among  them  the  dudy  of  the  molt  laudable  arts  ;  introdu¬ 
ced  by  the  bards,  whole  office  it  was  to  ling  in  heroic  verfe 
the  gallant  aCtions  of  illudrious  men;  and  by  the  druids, 
who  lived  together  in  colleges  or  focieties,  after  the  Py¬ 
thagorean  manner,  and  philofophizing  upon  the  higheft 
fubjeCts,  aderted  the  immortality  of  the  human  foul. 

Sp  ftrong  was  the  attachment  of  the  Celtic  nations  to 
their  poetry  and  their  bards,  that  amidd  all  the  changes 
of  their  government  and  manners,  even  long  after  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  druids  was  extinCt,  and  the  national  religion  al¬ 
tered,  the  bards  continued  to  flourilh.  We  find  them,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  tedimonies  of  Strabo  and  Diodorus,  before 
tine  age  of  Augudus  Caefar ;  and  we  find  them  remaining 
under  the  fame  name,  and  exercifing  the  fame  functions 
as  of  old,  in  Wales,  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  north  of  Scot¬ 
land,  almod  down  to  our  own  times.  It  is  well  known, 
that,  in  thefe  countries,  every  regulus  or  chief  had  his  own 
bard,  who  was  confidered  as  an  officer  of  rank  in  his  court. 

Wales  had  certainly  pre-eminence  in  the  dyle  and  per¬ 
formances  of  its  bards.  The  Welfh  harp,  being  an  indru. 
rnent  of  great  dignity  and  power,  gave  wonderful  energy 
to  their  poems  and  fongs.  This  union  of  mufic  and  poe¬ 
try,  clothed  in  fimplicity,  and  addrelfed  to  the  pallions, 
feents  to  have  influenced  the  ancient  Welfh  with  an  enthu- 
fiafm  for  native  independence  and  liberty;  which  is  the 
realon,  it  is  faid,  Edward  I.  made  a  general  maffacre  of 
the  Welffi  bards.  Their  fonnets  and  poetics  not  only  ce¬ 
lebrated  to  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  princes  and  warriors, 
but  ferved  to  record  the  mod  Ample  occurrences  in  com¬ 
mon  life.  The  following  is  an  example,  of  an  untransla¬ 
ted  Englyniou : 

“  Yn  Ffrainc  y  mae  gw  in  yn  ffraeth  ;  yn  Llundain , 

Mae  llawnder  cynnaliaeth ; 

Yn  Poland  ’menyn  helaeth  ; 

Y’  Nghymru ,  Llyrnru  a  Llaeth.”  Hugh  Llwyn  Cynvad. 

“  The  origin  of  this  Englyn  is  as  follows  :  Hugh  Llwyd 
Cynvael  was  a  poet,  and  lived  at  Cynvael,  in  Ardudwy, 
Merionethfiiire,  about  the  year  1620.  When  a  young  man, 
he  made  a  done-bench  to  put  at  his  door  ;  his  fider-in-law, 
or  wife’s  filler,  was  the  fil'd  that  fat  on  it.  Molly,  faid  he, 
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you  have  had  the  maidenhead  of  this  bench,  and 'you  mtift 
nay  me  three  kilfes  for  it.  The  demand  was  fatisfied. 
Some  time  after,  his  wife  died,  whereon  he  went  to  Lon¬ 
don  ;  leaving  his  filter- in-law,  now  marrijed,  and  her  huf- 
band,  in  poffeffion  of  the  houfe.  He  entered  into  the  ar¬ 
my  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  wherein  he  had  a  commiifion  ; 
and  was  in  the  army  of  general  Monk  at  the  redoralion 
of  Charles  II.-  After  having  been  from  home  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  years,  and  grown  old,  he  returned  to  his  native  coun¬ 
try  ;  and,  going  to  his  own  houfe  in  a  fine  fummer’s  even¬ 
ing’  he  faw  his’fifter-in-law,  her  hufband,  and  children 
(all  grown  up),  fitting  on  the  fione-bench,  eating  flumme¬ 
ry  and  milk  (llym.ru  a  llaeth ) ;  he  afked  them  in  Englifli  if 
they  would  lodge  him  that  night  ?  but  none  of  them  knew 
a  word  of  Englifh  ;  they,  however,  conjecturing  what  lie 
wanted,  fhevved  him  a  bed,  the  belt  in  the  houfe,  and  afk¬ 
ed  him  to  partake  of  their  fare;  which  lie  did;  and,  be¬ 
ing  fatisfied,  he,  in  Welfh,  recited  tlse  above  Englyn. 
\Vhat,  then  you  are  a  Welfliman,  my  good  friend?  exclaim¬ 
ed  his  Wider- in-law.  Yes,  laid  he,  I  am;  it  is  many  years 
fince  I  had  three  kifles  from  the  lady  who  firft  fat  on  this 
bench!  This  made  him  known,  and  all  was  joy.  He 
then  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  large  p.urfe  filled  with  gold, 
and  gave  it  to  his  fifter-in-lavv.  Here,  faid  he,  take  this, 
as  a  reward  for  your  hofpitality  to  the  old  Englifh  firanger, 
who  is  now  more  than  fourfeore  years  of  age  ;  he  requires 
no  more  for  it  than  a  bed  every  night,  and  flummery  and 
milk  every  day,  whilft  he  lives.”  See  Leges  Wallica ,  and 
Jones’s  Relics  of  the  Weljh  Bards. 

The  bards  in  Britain,  as  well  as  the  druids,  were  ex¬ 
empted  from  taxes  and  military  fervice,  even  in  times  of 
the  greatefl  danger  ;  and  when  they  attended  their  patrons 
in  the  field,  to  record  and  celebrate  their  great  actions, 
they  had  a  guard  afligned  them  for  their  protection.  At 
all  feftivals  and  public  aflemblies  they  were  feated  near 
the  perfon  of  the  king  or  chieftain,  and  l'ometimes  even 
above  the  greatefl  nobility  and  chief  officers  of  the  court. 
Nor  was  the  profeffion  of  the  bards  lefs  lucrative  than  it 
was  honourable.  For,  befides  the  valuable  prefents  which 
they  occasionally  received  from  their  patrons  when  they 
gave  them  uncommon  pleafure  by  their  performances,  they 
had  eftates  in  land  allotted  for  their  fupport.  Nay,  fb 
great  was  the  veneration  which  the  princes  of  thefe  times 
entertained  for  the  perfons'of  their  poets,  and  fo  highly 
were  they  charmed  and  delighted  with  their  tuneful  drains, 
that  they  fometimes  pardoned  even  their  crimes  for  a  fong ; 
whence  the  old  faying,  “  He  had  it,  or  he  bought  it,  for 
a  fong-” 

Though  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Britain  had  originally  the  fame  take  and  genius  for  poetry 
with  thofe  of  the  north,  yet  none  of  their  poetical  com- 
pofitions  of  this  period  have  been  preferved.  Nor  have 
we  any  reafon  to  be  furprifed  at  this;  for,  after  they  had 
fubmitted  to  the  Roman  government,  yielded  up  tlieir 
arms,  and  had  loft  their  free  and  martial  fpirit,  they  could 
take  little  pleafure  in  hearing  or  repeating  the  fongs  of 
their  bards  in  honour  of  the  glorious  atchievements  of 
their  anceftors.  The  Romans  too,  if  they  did  not  prac¬ 
tice  the  fame  barbarous  policy  which  was  adopted  by  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  of  putting  the  bards  to  death,  they  would  at  lead 
difeourage  them,  anddifcountenance  the  repetition  of  their 
poems  for  very  obvious  reafons.  Thefe  fons  of  the  fong 
being  thus  perfecuted  by  their  conquerors,  and  neglected 
by  their  countrymen,  either  abandoned  their  country  or 
their  profeffion;  and  their  fongs,  being  no  longer  heard, 
were  foon  forgotten. 

It  is  probable  that  the  ancient  Britons,  as  well  as  many 
other  nations  of  antiquity,  had  no  idea  of  poems  that  were 
made  only  to  be  repeated,  and  not  to  be  fung  to  the  found 
of  mufical  indruments.  In  the  fird  ftages  of  fociety  in  all 
countries,  the  two  fider-arts  of  poetry  and  rnufic  feem  to 
have  been  always  united;  every  poet  was  a  mufician,  and 
fung  his  own  verfes  to  the  found  of  fome  mufical  indru- 
inent.  This,  we  are  told  by  two  writers  of  credit,  was 
the  cafe  in  Gaul,  and  confequently  in  Britain  at  this  pe- 
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riod'.  The  bards' (fays  Diodorus  Siculus)  fung'their  po¬ 
ems  to  the  found  of  an  indiument  not  unlike  a  lyre.” 
“  The  bards  (according  to  Marcellinus)  celebrated  the 
brave  actions  of  illuflrious  men  in  heroic  poems,  which 
they  fung  to  the  fweet  founds.of  the  lyre.”  This  account 
ot  thefe.  Greek  and  Latin  writers  isr  confirmed  by  many 
paflages  in  the  poems  of  Offiah.  “  Beneath  his  own  free, 
at  intervals,  each,  bard  fat  down  with  his  harp.  They 
railed  the  fong,  and  touched  the  firing,  each  to  the  chief 
he  ioved.” 

The  introdudtipn  of  writing  made  a  confideiable  change 
in  the  bard  profeffion.  It  is  now  an  agreed  point,  that  no 
poetry  is  fit  to  be  accompanied  with  muiic  but  what  is  fi tu¬ 
ple:  a  complicated  thought  or  de f c i iption-requires  the  tu¬ 
rned  attention,  and  leaves  none  for  the  muiic  ;  or,  if  it  di¬ 
vide  the  attention,  it  makes  but  a  faint  impreUio'n.  The 
fimple  operas  of  Quinault  hear  away  the  palm  from  every 
thing  of  the  kind  comp.ofed  by  Boileau  or  Racine.  But 
when  a  language,  in  its  progrefs  to  maturity,  is  enriched 
with  variety  of  phrafes  (It  to  exprefs  the  mod  elevated 
thoughts,  men  of  genius  afpired  to  the  higher  drains  of 
poetry,  leaving  rnufic  and  fong  to  the  bards  :  which  diltin- 
guifhed  the  profeffion  of  a  poet  from  that  of  a  bard.  Ho¬ 
mer,  in  a  lax  fenfe,  may  be  termed  a  bard  ;  forbn  that 
character  he  drolled  from  fealt  to  fead.  But  he  was  not 
a  bard  in  the  original  fenfe :  he,  indeed,  recited  his  poems 
to  crowded  audiences;  but  his  poems  are  too  complex  for 
rnufic,  and  he  probably  did  not  ling  them,  nor  accompany 
them  with  the  lyre.  The  Trovadores  of  Provence  were 
bards  in  the  original  fenfe,  and  made  a  capital  figure  in 
the  days  of  ignorance,  when  few  could  read,  and  fewer 
write.  In  later  times,  the  fongs  of  the  bards  were  taken 
downin  writing,  which  gave  every  one  accefs  to  them 
without  a  bard;  and  thus  the  profeffion  funk  by  degrees 
into  oblivion.  It  is  not  however  improbable,  but  that  the 
prefent  office  of  poet  laureat  is  a  remnant  of  the  old  cul- 
tom  of  celebrating  royal  birth-days,  and  great  feltivals, 
with  the  fongs  and  praifes  of.  the  bards. 

BAR'DA,  or  Par'tha,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  circle  of  Leipfic  :  two  miles 
fouth-wed  of  Grimma. 

BARDACH',  or  Barda'ca,^  f bardoche ,  Fr.  laradaj- 
cio,  Ital.]  A  boy  kept  for  pleafure,  to  be  abated  contrary 
to  nature. 

BARDA'NA,  or  Bur'dock.  See  Arctium. 

BARDARIO'T^E,yi  in  antiquity,  were  a  kind  of  guard 
attending  the  Greek  emperors,  armed  with  rods,  where¬ 
with  they  kept  off  the  people  from  crowding, too  near  the 
prince  when  on  horfeb.ack.  Their  captain,  or  command¬ 
er,  was  denominated  primivergius.  The  word  was  proba¬ 
bly  formed  from  the  bardc,  or  houfings  on  tlieir  horfes. 

BAR'DAS,  the  brother  of  the  emprefs  Theodora,  and 
uncle  of  the  famous  Photius,  is  faid  to  have  had  no  other 
good  quality  but  that  of  loving  tire  fciences  and  polite  li¬ 
terature,  which  he  edablidied  in  the  eadern  empire  ;  for 
he  was  treacherous,  cruel,  and  ambitious.  In  the  year 
856,  he  alfadinated  Tlieoftides,  general  of  t lye  emperor 
Michael's  forces,'  and  obtained  his  pod.  At  length  he 
cattfed  the  difgra.ee  of  the  emprefs  Theodora;  and  St.  ig- 
natiits,  patriarch  of  Condafttinople,  reproaching  him  for 
his  vices,  he  had  him  depofed  in  858,  to  make  room  for 
Photius-  Bardas  was  aliltflinated  by  Bafilius  the  Mace¬ 
donian,  in  8 66. 

B  ARD'ED,  adj.  in  heraldry,  is  u  fed  in  fpeakingof  a  horfe 
that  is  caparifoned.  Fie  bears  fable,  a  cavalier  d’or,  the 
horfe.  barded,  argent. 

B ARDE'S ANISTS,  a  feet  of  ancient  heretics,  thus 
denominated  from  their  leader  Burdefanes,  a  Syrian  of 
Edelfa  in  Melbpotamia.  Bardefanes,  born  in  the  middle- 
of  the  fecond  century,  became  eminent,  after  his  convec¬ 
tion  to  Chridianity,  for  his  zeal  againlt  heretics;  againft 
whom,  we  are  informed  by  St.  Jerome  and  Eufeb’ius,  he 
wrote  a  multitude  of  books :  yet  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
fall,  himfelf,  into  the  errors  of  Valentinus,  to  which  he 
added  feme  others  of  his  own.  He  adopted  the  oriental 
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philofophy  concerning  the  two  principles :  maintaining, 
that  the  fupreme  God  is  free  from  all  evil  and  imperfec¬ 
tion,  and  that  he  created  the  world  and  its  inhabitants  pure 
and  incorrupt:  that  in  procefs  of  time  the  prince  of  dark- 
iiefs,  who  is  the  fountain  of  all  evil  and  mifery,  enticed 
men  to  fin;  in  confequence  of  which,  the  fupreme  God 
permitted  them  to  be  divefted  of  thole  ethereal  bodies 
with  which  he  had  endued  them,  and  to  fall  into  fluggifh 
and  grofs  bodies  formed  by  the  evil  principle  :  and  that 
Jefus  defcended  from  heaven,  clothed  not  with  a  real  but 
aerial  body,  in  order  to  recover  mankind  from  that  body 
of  corruption  which  they  now  carry  about  them  ;  and»that 
he  will  raife  the  obedient  to  manfions  of  felicity,  clothed 
with  aerial  vehicles,  or  celeftial  bodies.  Strunzius  has  gi¬ 
ven  the  hillory  of  the  Bardefanifts. 

BAR'DEWICK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  Saxony,  on  the  Illmenau  :  fuppofed  to  be  one  of 
the  moft- ancient  towns  of  Germany.  It  was  in  a  very 
profperous  Hate,  and  the  fee  of  a  bifliop,  in  the  year  1189, 
when  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony  and  Brunfwick, 
took  and  razed  it  to  the  ground,  becaufe  the  inhabitants 
would  not  acknowledge  him  after  he  had  been  profcribed 
by  the  emperor  Frederic  I.  The  bifiiopric  was  then  re¬ 
moved  to  Verden;  and  the  city  of  Luneberg  received  the 
advantages  of  trade  and  population  in  confequence.  It  is 
four  miles  north  of  Luneberg. 

BAR'DEWISCH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weltphalia,  and  county  of  Delmenhorit,  fix  miles  north 
of  Delmenhorff. 

B  AR'DI,  a  town  of  Ttaly,  in  the  Parmefan,  fituated  on 
a  rock  near  the  fmall  river  Ceno,  and  capital  of  a  marqtii- 
fate,  to  which  it  gives  name:  twenty-fix  miles  weft;  of 
Parma. 

BAR'DIN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Segef- 
tan,  thirty  miles  weft-fouth-weft  of  Zareng. 

BAR'DIS,  a  town  of  Egypt,  and  refidence  of  a  fcheik, 
whole  authority  extends  a  confiderable  way  along  the  Nile. 
It  is  fix  miles  fbuth  of  Girge. 

BAR'DO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  duchy  of  Aofta, 
fituated-on  the  Doria  Baltea,  feventeen  miles  S.E.  of  Aofta. 

BARDONA'CHE,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in  a  valley, 
to  which  it  gives  name:  ten  miles  north  of  Sezanne,  and 
fix  weft-north-weft  of  Exilles. 

BAR'DOP,  a  river  of  England,  which  runs  into  the 
Read,  fix  miles  north-weft  of  Ellfdon  in  Northumberland. 

BARD'SEY,  an  ifland  in  the  Irifti  Sea,  near  tjie  coaft 
of  Cardigan  in  Wales,  and  north  bounds  of  Cardigan-bay, 
twelve  leagues  foitth-fouth-eaft  of  Holyhead.  Lat.  52.  58. 
N.  Ion.  54.  o.  W.  Greenwich. 

B  ARDS'TOWN,  a  town  of  Kentucky,  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  and  chief  place  of  the  county 
of  Nelfon,  on  the  Beech-Fork  river;  about  twenty-five 
miles  from  the  Ohio.  Lat.37.4S-N.  Ion.  11.  o.  W.  Phi¬ 
ladelphia. 

BARDT,  or  Barth,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  Pomerania,  fituated  in  a  fmall  bay  in  the  Baltic  :  thir¬ 
ty-two  miles  north-eaft  of  Roftock,  and  twelve  weft-north- 
weft  of  Stralfund. 

B  AR'DUBITZ,  or  Pardubitz,  a  town  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  circle  of  Chrudim,  celebrated  for  its  manufa&ures, 
fituated  on  the  Elbe  :  fix  miles  north  of  Chrudim. 

BARE,  fli/j.  [bare,  Sax.  bar,  Dan.]  Naked  ;  without 
covering. — In  the  old  Roman  ftatues,  the  parts  were  al¬ 
ways  bare,  and  expofed  to  view  as  much  as  our  hands  and 
face.  Addifon.— Uncovered  in  refpeft.— Though  the  lords 
»fed  to  be  covered  whilft  the  commons  were  bare,  yet  the 
commons  would  not  be  bare  before  the  Scottilh  commif- 
fioners  ;  and  fo  none  were  covered.  Clarendon. — Unadorn¬ 
ed;  plain;  fimple  ;  without  ornament : 

Yet  was  their  manners  then  but  bare  and  plain; 

For  th’  antique  world  excefs  and  pride  did  hate.  Spenfer. 

Detected  ;  no  longer  concealed  : 

Thefe  falfe  pretexts  and  varnilh’d  colours  failing, 

Bare  in  thy  guilt,  how  foul  thou  niuft  appear.  Milton, 
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Poor;  indigent;  wanting  plenty.— Were  it  for  the  glory 
of  God,  that  the  clergy  fhould  be  left  as  bare  as  the  upof- 
tles,  when  they  had  neither  ftaff  nor  fcrip  ;  God  would, 

I  hope,  endue  them  with  the  felf-fame  aftedion.  Hooker... 

— Mere;  unaccompanied, with  ufual  recommendation. _ 

Nor  are  men  prevailed  upon  by  bare  words,  only  through' 
a  deled  of  knowledge;  but  carried,  with  thefe  puffs  'of- 
■wind,  contrary  toknowledge.  South. — /Threadbare  ;  much 
worn. — You  have  an  exchequer  of  words,  and  no  other 
treafure  for  your  followers  ;  for,  it  appears,  by  their  bare 
liveries,  that  they  live  by  your  bare  words.,  Shakefpeare. — . 
Wanting  clothes  ;  flenderly  fupplied  with  clothes.  Some¬ 
times  it  has  of  before  the  thing  wanted  or  taken  away  : 
Tempt  not  the  brave  and  needy  to  defpair; 

For,  though  your  violence  fhould  leave  them  bare 
Of  gold  and  filver,  fwords  and  darts  remain.  Dryden. 

“  Bare  walls  make  giddy  (or  rather  idle)  houfewives.” 
That  is,  when  women  have  no  work  at  home,  they  are 
apt  to  gad  abroad  in  queft  of  diverfton;  and  fo  in’  time 
contrad  a  habit  of  idlenefs.  The  French  fay,  Vuides - 
chambrcs  font  les  dames  folks  \  much  to  the  fame  purpofe. 
The  Latins  fay,  Haud facile  emer'gunt  quorum  virtutibus  obfai 
res  angufa  domi. 

Bare,  an  ifland  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  near  the 
eaft  coaft  of  New  Ireland.  It  is  high  land,  not  fertile, 
but  inhabited.  Lat.  39.  36.  S. 

To  Bare,  v.  a.  To  (irip  ;  to  make  bare  or  naked  : 

For  virtue,  when  I  point  the  pen, 

Bare  the  mean  heart  that  lurks  beneath  a  (far; 

Can  there  be  wanting,  to  defend  her  caufe, 

Lights  o£  the  church,  or  guardians  of  the  laws  ?  Pope. 

The  Roman  women,  in  times  of  public  diftrefs  and 
mourning,  went  bare-headed,  with  their  hair  loofe.  A- 
mong  both  Greeks,  Romans,  and  barbarians,  we  find  a 
feaft  called  Nudipedalia.  The  Abyflinians  always  enter 
their  churches  bare-foot ;  fo  they  do  the  palaces  of  kings 
and  great  men.  Barefoot  Carmelites  and  Augufines,  are  re¬ 
ligious  of  the  order  of  St.  Carmel  and  St.  Auftin,  who 
live  under  a  ftrid  obfervance,  and  go  without  fhoes  like 
the  capuchins.  There  are  alfo  barefoot  fathers  of  mercy. 
Formerly  there  were  barefoot  dominicans,  and  even  bare¬ 
foot  nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftin. 

Bare,  or  Bore.  The  preterite  of  To  Bear. 

B  A'REBONE,y.  [from  bare  and  bone.']  Lean,  fo  that 
the  bones  appear. — Here  comes  lean  Jack,  here  comes 
barebone.  Shahefpeare. 

BARE'E,  a  province  of  Hindoftan,  in  the  country  of 
Lahore,  between  the  rivers  Rauvee,  Beyah,  and  Setledge. 

BA'REFACED,  adj.  [from  bare  and facef  With  the 
face  naked;  not  malked. — Your  French  crowns  have  no 
hair  at  all,  and  then  you  will  play  barefaced.  Shakefpeare. 
— Shamelefs  ;  unreferved;  without  concealment ;  undif- 
guifed. — It  is  moft  certain,  that  barefaced  bawdry  is  the 
pooreft  pretence  to  wit  imaginable.  Dryden. 

BAREFA'CEDLY,  Openly;  ffeamefully  ;  with¬ 
out  difguife. — Though  only  fome  profligate  wretches  own 
it  too  barefacedly,  yet,  perhaps  we  fhould  hear  more,  did 
no  t  fear  tie  people’s  tongues.  Locke. 

BAREFA'CEDNESS,  f.  Effrontery ;  affurance ;  au- 
dacioufnefs. 

BA'REFOOT,  adj.  [from  bare  an&foot.]  Having  no 
fhoes. — Going  to  find  a  barefoot  brother  out.  Shakefpeare . 

Barefoot,  adv.  Without  fhoes  : 

Ambitious  love  hath  fo  in  me  offended, 

That  barefoot  plod  I  the  cold  ground  upon 

With  fainted  vow.  Shakefpeare. 

B  AREFOOT'ED,  adj.  Being  without  fhoes. — He  him- 
felf,  with  a  rope  about  his  neck,  barefooted,  came  to  offer 
himfelf  to  the  diferetion  of  Leonatus.  Sidney. 

BAREGNAWN1,  arf/'.  [from  bare  and  gnazon.']  Eaten 
bare : 

Know  my  name  is  loft, 

By  treafon’s  tooth  baregnawn  and  cankerbit.  Shakefpeare. 

BAREHEAD'ED, 
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BARE  FIE  AD'ED,  adj.  [from  bare  and  head.'}  Unco-, 
vered  in  refpedt.' — Next,  before  the  chariot,  went  two  men 
bareheaded.  Bacon. 

B  ARELLIER'  (John),a  French  dominican  friar,  much 
efteemed  for  his  botanical  writings;  died  in  1673. 

BAREL'LY,  a  town  of  Hindoftan,  in  the  province  of 
Oude,  forty-one  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Lucknow. 

BA'RELY,  adv.  Nakedly.  Poorly;  indigently.  With¬ 
out  decoration.  Merely  ;  only  ;  without  any  thing  more. 
— Where  the  balance  of  trade  barely  pays  for  commodities 
with  commodities,  there  money  mull  be  fent,  or  elfe  the 
debts  cannot  be  paid.  Locke. 

BA'REN,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into  the 
Roer,  near  Schwiert,  in  the  county  of  Marck,  and  circle 
of  Weftphalia. 

Baren,  a  town  of  Swiderland,  in  the  Valais,  twenty- 
five  miles  eaft  of  Sion.  t 

BARE'NESS,_/.  Nakednefs ;  leannefs;  poverty;  mean- 
nefs  of  clothes. 

BA'RENFELS,  a  town' of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  county  of  Erzgeburg,  two  miles  weft 
of  Altenberg. 

BA'RENSTEIN,  or  Bernstein,  a  town  of  Germa¬ 
ny,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  margraviate  of 
Meillen,  feventeen  miles  fouth  of  Drefden. 

BARENT'  (Diteric),  an  excellent  Dutch  painter,  born 
at  Amfterdam.  Fie  ftudied  in  Italy,  and  became  the  fa¬ 
vourite  difciple  of  Titian,  with  wdiom  he  lived  a  long 
time  ;  but.  at  length  returned  to  Amfterdam,  where  he 
produced  many  extraordinary  pieces.  He  died  in  1582, 
aged  forty-eight. 

BARENTIN',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Seine,  three  leagues  north-weft  of  Rouen. 

BARENTON',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Channel,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
trieft  of  Mortain,  fttuated  at  the  fource  of  the  Ardee. 
The  number  0/  inhabitants  about  2000;  and  it  is  (even 
leagues  eaft-fouth -eaft  of  Avranches,  and  one  and  three- 
quarters  fouth-eaft  of  Mortain. 

BARES,  a  naval  officer  of  Perfia,  who  wiflied  to  deftroy 
Gyrene,  but  was  oppoled  by  Amalis,  Herodotus. 

B  ARESUND',  a  fea-port  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Eaft  Gothland,  between  Nordkioping  and  Soder- 
kioping. 

BARET'TI  (Jofeph),  born  at  Turin  about  the  year 
1716.  His  father  was  an  architect,  from  whom  he  recei¬ 
ved  a  good  education,  and  at  his  death  inherited  fome  pro¬ 
perty,  which,  however,  he  diflipaled  ;  he  was  thus  redu¬ 
ced  to  turn  author  “  in  fpite  of  his  teeth,  and  (borrowing 
his  own  language)  to  keep  them  going.”  He  travelled 
much,  experienced  many  difficulties,  and  at  length,  with 
little  money  in  his  pocket,  a  flight  knowledge  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  and  without  any  recommendation,  bent  his  courfe 
towards  England,  where  he  arrived  in  the  year  1750,  and 
refided  (with  a  ftiort  interval)  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Baretti  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  introduced  to  Dr.  Sa¬ 
muel  Johnfon,  and  between  them  a  very  long  intimacy 
took  place.  From  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  England,  he 
fubfifted  by  teaching  the  Italian  language,  and  by  the  fale 
of  his  writings.  In  1760  he  made  a  tour  to  Italy,  through 
Portugal  and  Spain,  and  returned  to  England  after  an  ab- 
fence  of  fix  years.  In  1769  he  embarked  for  Spain ;  on 
his  return  from  whence,  an  event  took  place  which  hazard¬ 
ed  his  life  at  the  time,  and  probably  diminiftied,  in  future, 
fome  of  the  eftimation  in  which,  until  them,  he  had  been 
held  among  his  friends.  On  the  6th  of  October,  return¬ 
ing  from  the  Orange  coffee-houfe,:  between  fix  and  feven 
o’clock,.  and  going  liaftily  up  the  Haymarket,  he  was  ac- 
cofted  by  a  woman,  who  behaving  with  great  indecency, 
he  was  provoked  to  give  her  a  blow  on  the  hand  (as  he  de¬ 
clared)  accompanied  with  fome  angry  words.  Thisocca- 
fioned  a  retort  from  her,  in  which  feveral  opprobrious 
terms  were  ufed  towards  him ;  and  three  men,  who  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  connected  with  the  woman,  immediately  in¬ 
terfering,  and  endeavouring  to  pufti  him  from  the  pave¬ 


ment,  with  a  view  to  throw  him  into  a  puddle,  in  order 
to  trample  on  him,  he  was  alarmed  for  his  fafety,  and 
ralhly  ftruck  one  of  them  with  a  knife.  Fie  was  then  pur- 
fued  by  them  all ;  and,  another  of  them  collaring  him,  he 
again  ftruck  the  aftailant,  Evan  Morgan,  with  his  knife 
feveral  times,  and  gave  him  fome  wounds  of  which  he- 
died  in  the  Middlefex  Hofpital  the  next  day.  Mr.  Ba¬ 
retti  was  immediately  taken  into  cuftody,  and  at  the  enfu- 
ing  feffions  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey.  Fie  made  a  moft  ad¬ 
mirable  defence  ;  which,  added  to  the  bad  reputation  of 
his  profecutors,  imprefled  the  court  much  in  his  favour. 
Fie  was  acquitted  of  the  murder,  and  of  the  manflaugh- 
ter:  the  verdict  was  felf-defence.  After  this  unfortunate 
tranfa&ion  he  again  fat  down  to  his  (Indies  ;  and  in  1770 
publifhed  his  travels,  for  which  it  is  faid  he  received  500L 
On  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Royal  Academy,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  foreign  fecretary,  a  poft  of  more  honour  than  pro¬ 
fit.  He  was,  however,  more  fuccefsful  in  the  application 
of  one  of  his  friends  for  a  penlion  during  lord  North’s  ad- 
miniftration  :  he  obtained  the  fum  of  80I.  a-year  from  go¬ 
vernment;  which,  though  infufficient  for  independence, 
relieved  him  from  the  apprehenfions  of  want.  With  the 
indolence  which  fometimes  accompanies  old  age,  he  be¬ 
came  negligent,  inattentive  to  the  ftate  of  his  finances, 
fpent  the  principal  of  his  500I.  and,  at  the  conclufion  of 
his  life,  felt  himfelf  fcarcely  out  of  the  gripe  of  poverty. 
He  died  May  5,  1789,  without  a  ftruggle  orfigh,  the  mo¬ 
ment  after  taking  a  glafs  of  wine,  preferving  his  faculties 
to  the  laft  moment. 

BAREUTHft  See  Bayreuth. 

BAREUX',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Pyrenees,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton  in  the 
diftriCt  of  Mauleon  :  five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Mauleon. 

BARFLEUR',  a  fea-port  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Channel.  It  had  formerly  a  good  har¬ 
bour,  and  a  conliderable  trade,  but  through  negleCt  the 
harbour  is  choaked  with  fand,  and  the  trade  in  confequence 
decayed.  It  is  four  leagues  and  a  half  eaft  of  Cherburg. 

BAR'GA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Tufcany, 
on  the  river  Serchio,  two  leagues  from  Lucca. 

B  AR'GAIN,yi  \_bargen,  Welfh  ;  bargaigne,  Fr-. ]  A  con¬ 
tract  or  agreement  concerning  the  fale  of  fomething. —  ■ 
What  is  marriage  but  a  very  bargain?  -wherein  is  fought 
alliance,  or  portion,  or  reputation,  with  fome  delire  of  if- 
fue ;  not  the  faithful  nuptial  union  of  man  and  wife.  Ba¬ 
con. — The  thing  bought  or  fold ;  a  purchafe  ;  the  thing 
purchafed, — He  who  is  at  the  charge  of  a  tutor  at  home, 
may  give  his  fon  a  more  genteel  carriage,  with  greater  learn¬ 
ing  into  the  bargain,  than  any  at  fchool  can  do.  Locke ,  • 
— Stipulation  ;  interefted  dealing. — There  was  a  difference 
between  courtefies  received  from  their  mafter  and  the 
duke;  for  that  the  duke’s  might  have  ends  of  utility  and 
bargain,  whereas  their  mafter’s  could  not.  Bacon. — An  tin-  - 
expeCted  reply,  tending  to  obfeenity  : 

No  maid  at  court  is  lefs  afham’d, 

Flowe’er  for  felling  bargains  fam’d.  Swift. 

An  event ;  an  upfhot :  a  low fenfe. — I  am  forry  for  thy  mif-  ■ 
fortune  ;  however  we  nnift  make  the  belt  of  a  bad  bargain, 
Arbuthnot. 

“  A  bargain  is  a  bargain .”  What  is  done  cannot  be  un¬ 
done.  rYhzG<i'cm,a.nsi'a.y,lVasgefcheheniJlgefcheken.  The 
French,  Ce  qui  eft  fait  ejl  fait  (‘  what  is  done  is  done’),  as 
the  Italians,  Quel  chi  e  fatto  e  fatto.  Thefe  proverbs  are 
fpoken  to  people,  who,  after  having  made  any  agreement 
or  promife,  are  for  retracing  their  word. 

“  A  good  bargain  is  a  pick-purfe.”  French,  Boh  mar- 
che  tire  7’ argent  hors  de  la  bourfe  ;  that  is  (though  it  may 
feem  a  paradox),  *  What  is  cheap  is  dear;’  becaufe,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  French,  it  draws  our  money  out  of.  our 
pockets,  and  often  tempts  us  to  buy  what  we  do  not  want. 
The  Germans  fay,  as  the  French,  Ein  wohlfeiler  kauf  locket 
einem  das  geld  aus  dan  beutel.  And  the  Italians,  II  buon  trier - 
cato  vuota  la  borfa  :  ‘  a  cheap  bargain  empties  the  purfe.’ 

“  Make  the beft  of  a  bad  bargain”  or,  What  can’t  be 

tuned' ' 
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cured  mud:  be  endured.  It  is  certainly  prudent  to  turn 
every  misfortune  or  difappointment  to  the  bed  advantage 
we  can ;  and  not,  by, indolently  repining  at  what  cannot  be 
helped,  to  make  bad  worfe. 

B  ARGA1N  and  SALE,  in  law, is  an  indrument  whereby 
the  property  of  lands  and  tenements  is  for  valuable  confi- 
deration  granted  and  transferred  from  one  perfon  to  ano¬ 
ther:  it  is  called  a  real  contract  upon  a  valuable  confide- 
raticn,  for  palling  of  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments, 
by  deed  indented  and  enrolled.  2  Injl.  672.  Since  the  in- 
.  trodnftion  of  ufes  andtrufts,  and  the  dat.  27  Hen.  VI 1 1 . 
c.  10,  for  transferring  the  pofleflion  to  the  ufe,  the  necef- 
lity  of  livery  of  feifin  for  palling  a  freehold  in  corporeal 
hereditaments,  has  been  almoft  wholly  fuperfeded  ;  and, 
in  confequence  of  it,  the  conveyance  by  feoffment  is  now 
very  little  in  ufe.  Before  the  datute  of  ufes,  equitable  ef- 
tates  of  freehold  might  be  created  through  the  medium  of 
truds,  without  livery  ;  and,  by  the  operation  of  the  da¬ 
tute,  legal  eftates  of  freehold  may  now  be  created  in  the 
fame  way.  They  who  framed  the  datute  of  ufes,  evident¬ 
ly  forefaw,  that  it  would  render  livery  unnecefiary  to  the 
palling  of  a  freehold  ;  and  that  a  freehold  of  fuch  things 
as  do  not  lie  in  grant  would  become  transferable  by  parol 
only,  without  any  folemnity  whatever.  To  prevent  the 
inconveniences  which  might  aril'e  from  a  mode  of  convey¬ 
ance  fo  uncertain  in  the  proof,  and  fo  liable  to  mifeon- 
ftruffion  and  abufe,  it  was  enafted  in  the  fame  fedion  of 
parliament,  that  an  edate  of  freehold  fliould  not  pals  by 
bargain  and  fale  only,  unlefs  it  was  by  indenture  enrolled 
in  o'ne  of  the  courts  at  Weftminfter,  or  in  the  county,  where 
the  lands  lie;  fuel)  enrolment  to  be  made  within  fix 
months  after  the  date  of  the  indenture.  Stat.  27  Hen.VUI. 
c.  16.  2  Injl,  675.  Dy.  229.  Dalt.  6 3.  The  objects  of  this 
provilion  evidently  were,  fir  ft,  to  enforce  the  contracting 
patties  to  a  fee  r  tain  the  terms  of  the  conveyance  by  redu¬ 
cing  it  into  writing  ;■  fecondly,  to  make  the  proof  of  it 
_  eafy,  by  requiring  their  feats  to  it,  and  confequently  the 
prefence  of  a  witnefs;  and,  ladly,  to  prevent  the  frauds 
of  fecret-  conveyances,  by  fubftituting  the  more  effectual 
notoriety  of  enrolment  for  the  more  ancient  one  of  live¬ 
ry.  But  the  latter  part  of  this  provision,  which,  if  it  had 
not-been  evaded,  would  have  introduced  almoft  an  uni- 
verfal  regifter  of  conveyances  of  the  freehold,  in  cafe  of 
corporeal  hereditaments,  was  foon  defeated  by  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  conveyance  by  leafe  and  releafe,  which  fprung 
from  the  omiffion  to  extend  the  datute  to  bargains  and 
hales  for  terms  of  years;  and  the  other  parts  of  the  datute 
were  neceflarily  ineffeftual  in  our  courts  of  equity,  becaufe 
thefe  were  dill  left  at  liberty  to  compel  the  execution  of 
truds  of  the  freehold,  though  created  without  deed  or 
writing.  The  inconveniences  from  this  infufficiency  of 
the  datute  of  enrolments  are  now  in  fome  meafure  pre¬ 
vented  by  dat.  29  Car.  II.  c.  3,  which  provides  againd 
conveying  any  lands  or  hereditaments  for  more  than  three 
years,  or  declaring  truds  of  them  otherwife  than  by  wri¬ 
ting,  1 

This  may  ierve  at  prefent  to  illudrate  the  doArine  of 
bargain  and  fale;  but  to  obtain  a  clear  and  diftinct  idea  of 
this  part  of  the  law,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  confider  the 
following  particulars : 

1.  AH  things,  for  the  mod  part,  that  are  grantable  by 
deed  in  any  other  way,  are  grantable  by  bargain  and  fale; 
and  lands,  rents,  advowfons,  tithes,  &c.  may  be  granted 
by  it,  in  fee-fimpie,  fee-tail,  for  life,  &c.  j  Rep.  176.  u 
Hep.  25.  Any  freehold  or  inheritance  in  pofieffion,  rever- 
iion,  or  remainder,  upon  an  eftate  for  years,  or  life,  or  in 
tail,  may  be' bargained  and  fold,  but  the  deed  (ball  be  en¬ 
rolled.  2  Co.  54.  Dyer  309.  2  Injl.  671.  But,  if  tenant  for 
life  bargains  and  fells  his  land  by  deed  enrolled,  it  will  be 
a  forfeiture  of  his  edate.  4  Leon.  231.  But  a  man  feifed 
of  a  freehold  may  bargain  and  fell  for  years,  and  this  fhall 
be  executed  by  the  datute  of  ufes.  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10. 
A  man  potfefted  of  a  term  cannot  bargain  and  fell  it  fo  as 
to  be  executed  by  the  datute.  2  Co.  35.  Poph.  76.  A  bar- 
gainjmd  hale  of  the  profits  of  land  is  a  bargain  and  fale 
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of  the  land  itfelf ;  for  the  profits  and  the  land  are  the  fame 
thing  in  fubftance.  Dyer,  71.  A  rent  in  eft  may  be  bar¬ 
gained  and  fold,  becaufe  this  is  a  freehold  within. the  da¬ 
tute;  and  before  the  datute  a  rent  newly  created  might 
be  bargained  and  fold,  becaufe  when  money,  as  an  equiva¬ 
lent,  was  given,  and  ceremonies  or  words  of  law  were 
wanting,  the  Cha'ncery  fupplied  them  ;  but  k  feems,  that 
fince  the  datute  a  rent  newly  created  cannot  be  bargain¬ 
ed  and  fold,  becaufe  there  ought  to  be  a  freehold  in  fume 
other  perfon,  to  be  executed  in  cefui  que  ufe-,  but  here  caa 
be  no  feifin  of  his  rent  in  the  bargainor,  becaufe  no  man 
can  be  feifed  of  a  rent  in  his  own  land,  and  confequently 
there  can  be' no  eftate  to  be  executed  in  the  bargainee. 
Kclw'.  83.  1  Co.  12 6.  1  And.  327.  1  Jones,  175.  If  A  by  in¬ 
denture  enrolled  bargains  and  fells  lands  to  B  and  his  heirs, 
with  a  way  over  other  lands  of  A,  this  is  void  as  to  the 
way  ;  for  nothing  but  an  ufe  paffes  by  the  deed,  and  there 
can  be  no  ufe  of  a  thing  not  in  rjje,  as  a  way,  common, 
&c.  before  they  are  created.  Cro.  Jac.  189. 

II.  The  king,  and  all  other  perfons  that  cannot  be  feifed 
to  a  ufe,  cannot  bargain  and  fell  ;  for,  at  common  law, 
when  a  man  had  fold  his  land  for  money  without  giving 
livery,  the  ufe  only  palfed  in  equity,  and  this  is  now  exe¬ 
cuted  and  becomes  a  bargain  and  fale  by  the  ftatute :  but 
antecedent  to  any  fuch  execution  there  muff  be  a  ufe  well 
raifed,  which  cannot  be  without  a  perfon  capable  of  being 
feifed.to  a  ufe,  which  the  king  is  not,  there  being  no  means 
to  compel  him  to  perform  the  ufe  or  truft  ;  for  the  Chan¬ 
cery  lias  only  a  delegated  power  from  the  king  over  the 
confidences  of  his  fubjedfs ;  and  the  king  is  the  univerfal 
judge  of  property,  and  ought  to  be  perfectly  indifferent, 
and  not  to  take  upon  him  the  particular  defence  of  any 
man’s  eftate  as  a  truffee.  Brc,  Feoffment  to  Ufes  33.  Hard , 
468.  Pop/i.  72. 

If  tenant  in  tail  bargains  and  fells  his  land  in  fee,  this 
paffes  an  eftate  determinable  upon  the  life  of  the  tenant  in 
tail ;  for  at  common  law  the  ufe  could  not  be  granted  of 
any  greater  eftate  than  the  party  had  in  him  ;  now  tenant- 
in  tail  had  an  inheritance  in  him,  but  lie  could  difpofe  of 
it  only  during  his  own  life;  and  therefore,  when  he  fells 
the  ufe  in  fee,  cefui  que  ufe  has  a  kind  of  an  inheritance, 
yet  determined  within  the  compafs  of  a  life  ;  and  the  fta¬ 
tute  executes  it  in  tlie  fame  manner  as  he  has  the  ufe,  and 
confequently  he  will  have  fome  properties  of  a  tenant  in 
fee,  and  fome  of  a  tenant  for  life  only  ;  but,  if  tenant  for 
life  bargains  and  fells  in  fee,  this  paftes  only  an  eftate  for 
life,  for  he  could  not  pafs  the  ufe  of  an  eftate  for  life  to 
.  the  bargainee,  and  the  ftatute  executes  the  poffelfion  as 
the  party  has  the  ufe.  10  Co.  96.  1  Saund.  260.  1  Co.  14. 
Co.  Lit.  15 1. 

A  man  may  bargain  and  fell  to  a  corporation,  for  they 
may  take  a  ufe,  though  the  money  be  given  by  the  govern¬ 
ors  in  their  natural  capacity.  10  Co.  24.  2  Rol.  Air.  78S. 
A  man  may  bargain  and  fell  to  Iris  fon  ;  but  then  the  con- 
fideration  of  money  ought  to  be  exprelfed,  and  it  ought  to 
have  all  the  other  circumftances  of  bargain  and  fale ;  but 
this  (ball  operate  as  a  covenant  to  (land  feifed,  if  there  be 
none  but  the  confideration  of  natural  love  and  affeCtion 
expreffed.  7  Co.  40.  Cro.Eliz.  394.  1  Vent.  137.  1  Lev.  56. 
But,  if  a  fon  and  heir  bargains  and  fells  the  inheritance  of 
his  father,  this  is  void,  becaufe  he  hath  no  right  to  trans¬ 
fer;  the  fame  law  of  a  releafe;  Keil.  84.  Co.  Lit.  265.  If 
an  infant  bargains  and  fells  his  land  by  deed  indented  and 
enrolled,  yet  he  may  plead  non-age  ;  for  notwithftanding 
the  ftatute  the  bargainee  claims  by  the  deed  as  at  common 
law,  which  was,  and  therefore  is  (till,  defeazible  by  non¬ 
age.  2  Inf.  6  73.  If  a  hufband  feifed  of  lands,  in  right  of 
his  wife,  or  tenant  in  tail,  bargains  and  fells  the  trees 
growing  on  the  lands,  and  dies  before  feverance,  the  bar¬ 
gainee  cannot  afterwards  cut  them  down  and  take  them 
away.  Mo.  41.  If  there  be  two  jointenants,  and  one  of 
them  makes  a  bargain  and  fale  of  his  own  eftate  in  fee,  and 
then  the  other  dies,  the  other  moiety  (hall  furvive  to  the 
bargainor:  for,  fince  the  freehold  is  in  the  bargainor,  the 
inheritance  continues ;  but,  if  fuch  jointenant  had  bar¬ 
gained 
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gained  and  fold  tctum  JIatum  fuum  in  fee ,  though  lie  died 
before  enrolment ;  yet,  if  the  deed  were  afterwards  en¬ 
rolled,  the  moiety  would  hot  furvive,  but  would  pafs  to 
the  bargainee.  Cro.  Jac.  53.  Co.  Lit.  186.  1  Bulfl.  3. 

The  very  words  bargain  and  fell  are  not  of  abfolute  nc-' 
celllty  in  this  deed,  for  other  words  equivalent  will  fuffice ; 
as,  if  a  man  feifed  of  lands  in  fee  fell  the  fame  to  another, 
by. the  words  alien  or  grant,  the  deed  being  made  in  con¬ 
fideration  of  money,  and  indented  and  enrolled,  will  be 
an  effeftual  bargain  and  fale.  in  fliort,  whatever  words 
upon  valuable  confideration  would  have  raifed  an  life  of 
any  lands,  &c.  at  common  law,  the  fame  would  amount 
to  a  bargain  and  fale  within  this  aft  ;  as/  if.a  man  by  deed, 
See.  for  a  valuable  confideration  covenants  to  Hand  feifed 
to 'the  ufe  of  another,  Sec.  2  Injt.  673.  Cro.  Jac.  210.  Mo. 
34.  Cro.  Eliz.  1 66. 

II I .  There  mud  be  a  good  confideration  given,  or  at 
lead  faid  to  be  given,  for  lands,  in  thefe  deeds;  and,  fora 
competent  fum  of  money,  is  a  good  confederation ;  but 
not  the  general  words  for  divers  confiderations,  £c.  Mod. 
Ca.  777.  Where  money  is  mentioned  to  be  paid  in  a  bar¬ 
gain  and  fale,  and  in  truth  no  money  is  paid,  Tome  of  the 
books  tell  us  this  may  be  a  good  bargain  and  fale  ;  be-, 
caufe  no  averment  will  lie  againd  that  which  is  exprefsly 
affirmed  by  the  deed,  except  it  comes  to  be  quedioned' 
whether  fraudulent  or  not,  upon  the  datute  againd  frau¬ 
dulent  deeds.  Dyer  90.  If  no  confideration  of  money. is' 
exprefled  in  a. deed  of  bargain  and  fale,  it  may  be  fupplied 
by  an  averment,  that  it  was  made  for  money  :  and,  after 
a  verdift  on  a  trial,  it  diall  be  intended  that  evidence  was 
given,  at  the  trial,  of  money  paid.  1  Ventr.  108.  If  lands 
are  bargained  and  fold  for  money  only,  the  deed  is  to  be 
enrolled  according  to  the  datute  ;  but,  if  it  be, in  confide- 
ration  of  money,  and  natural  affeftion,  See.  the  effete  will 
pafs  without  it.  2  Injl,  672.  2  Lev.  56.  If  a  man,  in  con- 
iideration  of  fo  much  money  to  be  paid  at  a  day  to  come, 
bargains  and  fells,  the  ufe  paffes  prefently,  and  after  the 
day  the  party  has  an  aftion  for  the  money,  for  it  is  a  fale, 
be  the  money  paid  prefently  of  hereafter.  Dyer  337  a. 

If  the  deed  of  bargain  aqd  fale  be  not  enrolled  within 
fix  months,  (which  are  to  be  reckoned  after  twenty-eight 
days  to  the  month,  the  day  of  the  date  taken  exclufively,.) 
it  is  of  no  force;  fo  that,  if  a  man  bargains  and  fells  his 
land  to  me,  and  the  trees  upon  it,  although  the  trees  might 
be  fold  by  deed  without  enrolment,  yet  in  this  cafe  if  the 
deed  be  not  enrolled,  it  will  be  good  neither  for  the  trees 
nor  the  land.  Dyer  90.  7  Rep.  40.  2  Buljl.  8.  A  bargain 
and  fale  of  a  manor  to  which  an  advowfon  is  appendant  by 
indenture  not  enrolled,  will  not  pafs  the  advowfon  or  the 
manor,  for  it  was  to  go  as  appendant.  Bro.  Caf.  240.  But, 
in  fome  cafes,  where  a  deed  will  not  enure  by  way  of  bar¬ 
gain  and  fale,  by  reafon  of  fome  defeft  therein,  it  may  be 
good  to  another  purpofe.  Dyer  yo. 

If  two  bargains  and  fales  are  made  of  the  fame  land,  to 
two  feveral  perfons,  and  the  lad  deed  is  fird  enrolled;  if 
afterwards  the  fird  deed  is  alfo  enrolled  within  dx  months, 
the  fird  buyer  diall  have  the  land  ;  for,  when  the  deed  is 
enrolled,  the  bargainee  is  feifed  of  the  land  from  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  deed,  and  the  enrolment  diall  relate  to  it, 
Heb.  165.  Wood's  Injl.  259.  Neither  the  death  of  the  bar¬ 
gainor  or  bargainee,  before  the  enrolment  of  the  deed  of 
bargain  and  fale,  will  hinder  the  palling  of  the  edate  to 
the  bargainee  :  but  the  edate  of  freehold  is  in  the  bar¬ 
gainor,  until  the  deed  is  enrolled  ;  fo  that  the  bargainee 
cannot  bring  any  aftion  of  trefpafs  before  entry  had  :  tiio’ 
it  is  faid  he  may  furrender,  allign,  See.  Cro.  Jac.  52.  Co. 
Lit.  147.  A  bargainee  diall  have  rent  which  incurs  after 
the  bargain  and  fale,  and  before  the  enrolment  of  the 
deed,  the  edate  fettles  ab  initio,  by  the  dat.  27  Hen.  VIII, 
c.  1 6  ;  which  fays,  that  it  diall  not  ved,  except  the  deed 
be  enrolled;  and,  when  it  is  enrolled,  the  edate  vefts  pre¬ 
fently  by  the  datute  of  ufes,  1  Danv.  Abr.  696.  If  feve¬ 
ral  feal  a  deed  of  bargain  and  .fale,  and  but  one  acknow¬ 
ledge  it,  and  thereupon  the  deed  is  enrolled;  this  is  a 
good  enrolment  within  the  datute.  Style  462,  None  can 
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make  a  bargain  and  fale  of  lands,  that  hath  not  the  aftual 
polleflion  thereof  at  the  time  of  the  fale  ;  if  lie  hath  not 
the  portellion,  the  deed  mud  be  fealed  upon  the  land,  to 
make, it  good.  2  Injl.  672.  1  LiU.  290.  Houles  and  lands 
in  London,  and  in  any  city,  &c.  are  exempted  out  of  the 
datute  of  enrolments.  2  Injl.  676.  1NelJ.Abr.  2x2.  Sec 
Enrolment. 

IV.  In  pleading  a  bargain  and  fale,  the  deed  itfelf  mull 
be  diewn  under  feal.  1  Injl.  223.  For,  though  the  enrol¬ 
ment  being  on ‘record  is  of  undoubted  veracity,  being  the 
tranfaftion  of  the  court ;  yet  the  private  deed  has  not  the 
fartftion  of  a  record,  though  publicly  acknowledged  and. 
enrolled  ;  for,  it  might  have  been  falfely  and  fraudulently 
dated,  or  ill  .executed.  Co.  Lit.  223  b.  2  Injl.  673.  \  Co.  71. 
2  Rol.Rcp.i  19.  It  mud  iikewife  be  let  forth,  that  the  enrol¬ 
ment  was  within  fix  months,  or fecundamformam Jlatnti,  See. 
Allen  19.  Carter  221.  Style  34.  In  pleading  a  bargain  and 
fale,  the  party  ought  regularly  to  aver  payment  of  the 
money.  1  Leon.  170.  In  replevin  the  cafe  upon  the  plead, 
ings  was,  that  the  defendant  made  a  title  under  bargain 
and  fale,  enrolled  within  lix  months,  and  the  datute  of 
ufes,  and  did  not  (hew  that  it  was  in  confideration  of  mo¬ 
ney  ;  but  adjudged,  that,  after  a  verdift,  as  this  cafe  was, 
it  (hall  be  intended,  that  evidence  was.  given  at  the  trial 
of  money  paid.  1  Vent.  108.  The  party  that  claims  by’ 
any  bargain  and  fale,  mud  drew  in  what  court  the  deed  is 
enrolled,  b'ecaufe  he  mud  fliew  all  things  in  certain  that 
make  out  his  title  ;  otherwife  his  adverfary  would  be  put 
to  an  infinite  fearch  before  he  could  traverfc  with  fecurity. 
Yelv.  213.  Cro.  Jac.  291. 

To  Bargain,  v.  n.  To  make  a  contraft  for  the  fale  or- 
purchafe  of  any  tiling:  often  with  /er  before  the  thing. 
Henry  is  able  to  enrich  his  queen, 

And  not  to  leek  a  queen  to  make  him  rich. 

So  worihlefs  pealants  bargain  Jbr  their  wives. 

As  market-men  for  oxen,  fheep,  or  horfe.  Shakcjpeart. 

BARGAINEE',,/.  lie  or  die  that  accepts  a  bargain. 

BAR'G AINER,  J.  The  perfon  who  proffers,  or  makes 
a  bargain. 

BARGAZAR'  POINT,  a  cape  cm  the  coad  of  Iceland, 
Lat.66.  18.  N.  Ion.  16.  38.  W.  Greenwich- 

BARGE,  /  [ bargie,  Dutch.]  A  veffel  or  boat  of  date, 
furnifiied  with  elegant  apartments,  canopies,  and  cufhions ; 
equipped  with  a  band  of  rowers,  and  decorated  with  flags 
and  dreamers :  they  are  generally  ufed  for  procefiions  on 
the  water,  by  noblemen,  officers  of  date,  or  magiftrates 
of  great  cities,  particularly  by  thofe  of  London.  Of  this 
fort,  too,  we  may  naturally  fuppofe  the  famous  barge  of 
Cleopatra,  which  Shakefpeare  deferibes  as  follows  : 

The  barge  die  fat  in,  like  a  burnifli’d  throne, 

Burnt  on  the  water  :  the  poop  was  beaten  gold  : 

Purple  her  fails ;  and  fo  perfumed,  that 
The  winds  were  love-fick  with  them  :  the  oars  were  filver, 
Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  time,  and  made 
The  water  which  they  beat  to  follow  fader, 

As  amorous  of  their  drakes. 

There  are  Iikewife  barges  of  a  fmaller  kind,  for  the  ufe 
qf  admirals  and  captains  of  fliips  of  war.  Thele  are  of  a 
lighter  frame,  and  arc  ealily  lioided  into  and  out  of  the 
fiiips  to  which  they  belong. 

Barge  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  flat-bottomed  veflel  of  bur. 
den,  for  lading  and  difeharging  fliip?,  and  removing  their' 
cargoes  from  place  to  place  in  a  harbour.  It  is  alio  the  vef¬ 
lel  now  in  extenfive  ufe  for  conveying  goods  from  place  to 
place  by  inland  navigations  ;  the  advantages  and  utility  of 
which  begin  to  be  univerfally  felt.  The  ufual  method 
of  navigating  thefe  vell'els  is  by  means  of  horfes  and  tackle- 
affixed  to  the  barge,  by  which  they  are  drawn  along  ;  but 
an  invention  has  been  offered  by  Mr.  Thomas  Potts,  of 
Penrice,  Glauiorganfliire,  for  which  a  patent  was  granted 
on  the  20th  of  July,  1796,  to  navigate  thele  barges  by 
means  of  a  large  vertical  oar,  attached  to  tiie  dern  by  nuts 
and  fcrews,  and  having  a  long  pole  let  in  by  a  mortice. 
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with  crofs-bars  of  handles  at  the  other  end,  fo  that  it  may 
be  worked  by  two,  three,  or  four,  men.  As  barges  are 
of  different  fizes,  it  is  impolfible  to  fix  any  given  dimen- 
fions  for  the  oar  ;  it  is  ^owever  to  be  obferved,  that  the 
greater  the  burden  to  be  moved,  the  wider  the  oar  mud 
be  made.  The  annexed  figure  fhevvs  the  fide  of  the  barge, 


with  the  apparatus  affixed.  B  B  are  braces  to  fecure  the 
oar,  fattened  by  the  two  projecting  pieces  C  C.  The  crofs- 
bars  hhhh,  which  pafs  through  the  pole  ee,  are  the  han¬ 
dles  for  pulhing  or  pulling  the  vertical  oar  E,  fattened  to 
the  pole  by  the  flays  ff.  In  the  centre  of  the  pole  is  a 
hiding  weight  w,  to  balance  the  vertical  oar  E,  with  a 
wedge  q,  to  fix  the  Aiding  weight.  Care  mutt  be  taken 
to  conftruft  the  oar  and  its  appendages  of  fuch  timber  as 
is  leatt  liable  to  be  warped  ;  and,  to  make  the  apparatus 
work  eafy,  the  Aiding  weight  mutt  be  fo  placed  as  to  ba¬ 
lance  the  oar  at  the  end  of  the  pole,  when  fufpended  by 
'the  cord  or  chain  D,  which  fattens  the  pole  to  the  braces. 
By  this  artifice  the  men  may  raife  or  fink  the  oar  at  plea- 
fure,  and  make  the  flroke  long  or  fliort,  deep  or  Aiallow,  as 
they  pleafe,  by  raifing  or  deprefling  the  pole  where  the 
crofs-bars  are  applied  ;  and  may  exert  their  whole  force, 
together  with  that  of  the  defcending  weight,  again#  a 
column  of  water  equal  to. the  immerfed  part  of  the  oar  ; 
which,  having  performed  its  ftroke,  will  return  to  its 
place  by  means  of  the  defcending  weight  and  depref- 
fion  of  the  end  where  the  men  work;  and  then,  by  ele¬ 
vating  the  end  anew,  the  oar  will  dip  perpendicularly,  and 
be  ready  for  repeating  the  flroke.  When  ufed  at  the  head 
of  a  veflel,  the  pole  fhonld  be  of  fuch  a  length  as  not  to 
c  a  life  the  water,  impelled  by  the  oar,  to  aft  againtt  the 
head  of  the  veffel ;  when  at  the  fides,  the  length  may  be 
difcretionary. 

Barge,/,  in  ornithology,  a  name  ufed  by  fome  authors 
for  the  godwit,  or  as  it  is  called  in  fome  places,  the Jlone- 
plover,  the  agochephalus. 

Barge,  or  Bar'ges,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  the  Four  Valleys,  feven  miles  and  a  half  fouth  of 
Pinerola. 

Barge-couples,/,  in  architefture,  is  a  beam  mor- 
tifed  into  another,  to  ftrengthen  the  building.  And  barge- 
<ourJe  with  bricklayers,  is  a  term  ufed  for  that  part  of  the 
tiling  which  projefts  over  without  the  principal  rafters, 
in  all  forts  of  buildings  where  there  is  either  a. gable  or  a 
kirken-head. 

Barge  le  Chatel,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Ain,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  Pont-de-Vaux :  four  leagues  and  a  half  weft-north- 
weft  of  Bourg-en-Brefte.  Lat.46.19.  -N.  Ion.  22.  35.  E, 
Ferro. 

BARGE'MAN,  /  He  who  works  in,  oraflifts  the  navi¬ 
gation  of,  a  barge. 

BAR'GER,/  The  manager  of  a  barge. — Many  way¬ 
farers  make  themfelves  glee,  by  putting  the  inhabitants 
in  mind  of  this  privilege  ;  who  again,  like  the  Campellians 
in  the  north,  and  the  London  bargcrs,  forllow  not  to  baigne 
them.  Carew. 

BAR'GEMON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Var,  and  chief, place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
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TDraguignan  :  five  leagues  weft-fouth-weft  of  Grade,  and 
two  north-north-eaft  of  Draguignan. 

BARGH'M ASTER,  Barmer,  or  Bar-master,/ 
in  the  royal  mines,  the  fteward  or  judge  of  the  barmote.- 
The  bar-matter  is  to  keep  two  great  courts  of  barmote 
yearly  ;  and  every  week  a  (mall  one,  as  occafton  requires. 

BARGH'MOTE,  or  Barmote,  /  A  court  which 
takes  cognizance  of  caufes  and  difputes  between  miners. 
By  the  culiom  of  the  mines,  no  perfon  is  to  fue  any  miner 
for  ore-debt,  or  for  ore,  or  for  any  ground  in  variance, 
but  only  in  the  court  of  barmote,  on  penalty  of  forfeiting 
the  debt,  and  paying  the  charges  at  law. 

BARGO'TA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre,  fix  leagues 
from  Eftella. 

BARGUZIN',  a  river  of  Siberia,  which  runs  into  lake 
Baikal,  near  Barguzinlk. 

BARGUZ1NSK',  a  town  of  Siberia,  on  the  eaft  coatt 
of  lake  Baikal,  on  the  river  Barguzin  :  104  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Irkutlk.  Lat.53.30.  N.  Ion.  1 28.  E.  Ferro. 

BAR'HAM,  a  village  fix  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Can¬ 
terbury,  which  gives  name  to  that  delightful  range  of  open 
country,  called  Barham-Downs,  on  which  Canterbury 
.  races  are  annually  held. 

BARH-NA'GASH,  a  province  of  Abyflinia,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tigre,  in  which  the  town  of  Arekea  is  fituated. 

BA'RI,  a  feaport  town  of  Italy,  in  The  kingdom  of 
Naples,  on  the  coatt  of  the  Adriatic,  once  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  the  fame  name,  and  fee  of  an  archbifliopv 
It  is  well  built,  populous,  and  has  a  good  trade.  The 
harbour  was  almott  deftroyed  by  the  Venetians  :  1  20  miles 
eaft-north-eaft  of  Naples,  and  eighteen  eaft  of  Trani.  Lat. 
41.  15.  N.  Ion.  34.  34.  E.  Ferro. 

Bari,  a  province  of  Naples,  bounded  on  the  north  and 
north-eaft  by  the  fea,  on  the  eaft  and  fouth-eaft  by  the 
province  of  Otranto,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Bafilicata,  and 
oil  the  weft  by  the  Capitanata.  About  fixty-two  miles  long, 
and  rather  more  than  twenty  in  its  mean  breadth.  It  pro¬ 
duces  corn,  wine,  oil,  cotton,  faffron,  and  fruits  :  there 
are  fixteen  towers  built  to  defend  the  coafts  from  corfairs. 
The  principal  towns  are  Bari,  Trani,  the  prefent  capital, 
Bitonto,  Barletta,  Altamura,  Gravina,  Molfetta,  Vife- 
glia,  and  Andri.  Ofanto  is  the  only  river. 

BARIARED,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Kerman  :  nineteen  leagues  fouth-weft  of  Sirgian. 

BAR-JE'SUS,  [jwd,  Syr.  the  fon  of  jefus.]  A  name 
of  a  man. 

BARIL'LA,  or  Baritha,/  The  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
glafs-wort,  cultivated  in  Spain  for  its  allies,  from  which 
the  pureft  kinds  of  mineral  alkali  are  obtained.  There  are 
four  fpecies,  barilla ,  gazul,  (or  as  fome  call  it,  algazul ,) 
foza,  and  falicornia  or  Jalicor,  They  are  all  burnt'to  attics  ; 
but  applied  to  different  ufes,  as  being  pottefled  of  different 
qualities.  Barilla  is  fown  afrefli  every  year.  Its  greateft 
height  above  ground  is  four  inches  :  each  root  puflies  out 
a  vaft  number  of  little  ftalks,  which  again  are  fubdiviaed 
into  fmaller  fprigs  refembling  famphire;  and  altogether 
form  a  large  Ipreading  tufted  bufti.  The  colour  is  bright 
green;  as  the  plant  advances  towards  maturity,  this  co¬ 
lour  vaniffies  away  till  it  comes  at  laft  to  be  a  dull  green 
tinged  with  brown.  Gazul  bears  the  greateft  affinity  to 
barilla,  both  in  quality  and  appearance  :  the  principal  dif¬ 
ference  confifts  in  its  growing  on  a  drier  falter  earth,  con- 
fequently  it  is  impregnated  with  a  ttronger  fait.  It  does 
not  rife  above  two  inches  out  of  the  ground,  fpreading  out 
into  little  tufts.  Its  fprigs  are  much  flatter  and  more 
pulpy  than  thofe  of  barilla,  and  are  ftill  more  like  fam¬ 
phire.  It  is  fown  but  once  in  three,  four,  or  five,  years, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil.  Soza,  when  of  the 
fame  fize,  has  the  fame  appearance  as  gazul ;  but  in  time 
grows  much  larger,  as  its  natural  foil  is  a  ftrong  fait  marfli, 
where  it  is  to  be  found  in  large  tufts  of  fprigs,  treble  the 
fize  of  barilla,  and  of  a  bright  green  colour.  Salicor  has 
a  ftalk  of  a  deep  green  colour,  inclining  to  red,  which  be¬ 
comes  at  laft  the  colour  of  the  whole  plant.  It  grows  up¬ 
right,  and  refembles  a  bu Hi  of  young  rofemary.  Its  na¬ 
tural 
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♦tiral  foil  is  on  the  declivities  of  hills  near  the  fait  marfhes. 
Barilla  contains  lefs  fait  than  the  others :  when  burnt,  it 
runs  into  a  mafs  refembling  a  fpongy  done,  with  a  faint 
craft  of  blue. 

Gazul,  after  it  has  been  burnt,  comes  as  near  barilla  in 
its  outward  appearance  as  it  does  while  growing  in  its  Ve¬ 
getable  form;  but,  if  broken,  the  intide  is  of  a  deeper  and 
more  gloify  blue.  Soaz  and  lalicor  are  darker  and  almolt 
black  within,  of  a  heavier  confidence,  with  very  little  or 
no  fign  of  fponginefs.  All  their  afhes  contain  a  ftrong 
alkali  ;  but  barilla  the  belt  and  pared,  though  not  in  the 
greated  quantity.  Upon  this  principle,  it  is  dtted  for 
making  glals  and  bleaching  linen  ;  the  others  are  ufed  in 
making  i’oap.  Each  of  them  would  whiten  linen  ;  but 
all,  except  barilla,  would  burn  it.  For  the  cultivation, 
fee  SaI.icornia.  The  method  ufed  in  making  barilla  is 
the  fame  as  that  followed  in  Britain  in  burning  kelp.  The 
.plant  as  foon  as  ripe  is  plucked  up  and  laid  in  heaps,  then 
let  on  dre.  The  fait  juices  run  out  below  into  an  hole 
made  in  the  ground,  where  they  run  into  a  vitrified  lump, 
which  is  left  about  a  fortnight  to  cool.  An  acre  may  give 
about  a  ton. 

B ARlLLA'RlUS,y.  An  ancient  officer  in  rconaderies 
and  great  houfeholds,  who  had  the  care  of  the  calks  and 
•veffels  of  wine,  See.  in  the  cellars. 

B AR  rLLOVlTZ',  a  town  of  Croatia,  on  the  river 
Korana,  ten  miles  fouth  Carldaat. 

B  A'RIN,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province  of 
Natolia,  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Amafiah. 

BA'RING  of  TREES,  f.  in  agriculture,  the  taking 
away  fome  of  the  earth  about  the  roots,  that  the  winter- 
rain  and  fnow-water  may  penetrate  farther  into  the  roots. 
This  is  frequently  praftifed  in  the  autumn. 

BARJOLS',  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of 
a  didrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Var;  the  town  is  po¬ 
pulous,  andisdtuated  in  a  charming  country  :  nine  leagues 
north  of  Toulon  ;  and  eight  ead  of  Aix.  Lat.  43.  35.  N. 
Ion.  23 . 41 .  E.  Ferro. 

BAR.-jOTNAS,  [nrnn  of  ns  of  a  fon,  and  riV,  Fleb.  a 
dove.  J  A  name  given  by  our  Saviour  to  Peter  the  apodle. 

B  ARIQUISEME'TO,  a  river  of  North  America,  in 
the  country  cf  Terra  Firma,  which  runs  into  the-Oronooko. 

BARITO'NO,yi  in.nufdc,  denotes  a  voice  ol  low  pitch, 
between  a  tener  and  bafs, 

BA'RIUM,  anciently  a  town  of  Apulia  on  the  Adri¬ 
atic  ;  lo  called  from  the  founders,  who  being  expelled  from 
the  ifiand  Bara  built  this  town.  It  is  now  called  Bari. 

BARK,/,  [bark,  Dan.]  In  the  anatomy  of  plants,  the 
exterior  part  of  trees,  correfponding  to  the  fkin  of'an  ani¬ 
mal.  As  animals  are  furnidied  with  a  panhiculus  adipofus, 
ufually  replete  with  fat,  which  inveds  and  covers  all  the 
flediy  parts,  and  prdtefts  them  from  external  injury  ;  fo 
plants  are  encompaffed  with  a  bark  replete  with  fatty 
juices,  by  means  whereof  the  cold  is  kept  out,  and  in 
winter-time  the  fpiculse  of  ice  prevented  from  fixing  and 
freezing  the  juices  in  the  velfels  :  whence  it  is,  that  fome 
forts  of  trees  remain  ever-green  the  year  round.,  by  reafon 
their  barks'  contain  more  oil  than  can  be  fpent  and  exhaled 
by  the  fun,  &c. 

The  bark  of  trees  in  general  is  of  a  fpongy  texture  ; 
and,  by  many  little  fibres  which  pafs  through  the  capil¬ 
lary  tubes,  whereof  the  wood  confids,  it  communicates 
with  the  pith  ;  fo  that  the  proper  nutriment  of  the  tree, 
’being  imbibed  by  the  roots,  and  carried  up  through  the 
veflels  of  the  tree  by  the  waniith  of  the  foil,  &c.  to  the 
top  of  the  plant,  is  ufually  fuppofed  to  be  there  condenf- 
cd,  and  in  that  form  returns  by  its  own  gravity  down  the 
vedels,  which  do  the  office  of  veins,  lying  between  the 
wood  and  inner  bark;  leaving,  as  it  paffes  by,,  fuch  parts 
of  its  juice  as  the  texture  of  the’ bark  requires  for  its  fup- 
port.  That  loft  whitifh  rind  or  fubdance  between  the  in¬ 
ner  bark  and  the  wood,  which  Mr.  Bradley  thinks  does 
the  office  of  veins,  fome  account  a  tiiird  bark,  only  differ¬ 
ing  from  the  other  two  in  that  its  dbres  are  clofer.  It  is 
this  that  contains  the  liquid  lap,  gums,  &c.  found  in 


plants  in  the  fpring  and  fummer  months.  It  hardens  by 
little  and  little,  by  means  of  the  fap  it  tranfmits,  and  is 
converted  imperceptibly  into  the  woody  part  of  the  tree. 
There  are  feW  trees  without  it ;  yei  it  is  dill  found  in  lefs 
quantity  as 'the  tree  is  more  expofed  to  the  fun:  that  of 
the  oak  is  ordinarily  about  an  inch  thick.  It  is  here  that 
the  decay  of  trees  generally  begins;  whence  thofe  who  fell 
and  cut  out  trees,  ought  always  to  leave  as  little  of  it  on 
*tis  pofiible. 

The  bark  of  roots  is  fometimes  yellow,  as  in  dock; 
fometimes  red,  as  in  biftort ;  but  oftened  white.  It  is 
derived  from  the  feed  itfelf,  being  only  the  extenfion  of 
the  parenchyma  of  the  radicle.  It  is  of  various  degrees  of 
fubdance,  being  fometimes  very  thin,  as  in  the  Jerufalem 
artichoke,  and  in  mod  trees  :  yet  fometimes  it  is  very 
thick,  and  makes  the  greated  part  of  the  fubdance  of  the 
root,  as  in  afparagus  and  dandelion.  In  beet-root,  the 
bark  fcarce  exceeds  a  good  tliiqk  (kin  ;  whereas  in  a  car¬ 
rot,  it  is  half  the  femidiameter  of  the  root,  being  in  fome 
places  above. an  inch  over.  This  too  is  found  common  lo 
the  generality  of  roots,  that  their  barks  are  proportionably 
thicker  at  bottom  than  at  top. 

The  inner  part  of  the  bark,  we  have  obferved,  annu¬ 
ally  lignifies  or  turns  to  wood.  The  bark  of  a  tree  is  found 
each  year  to  divide  and  didribute  itfelf  into  two  contrary 
ways:  the  outer  part  gives  towards  the  fkin, ‘till  it  be¬ 
comes  fkin  itfelf,  and  at  length  falls  off,  like  the  human 
cuticle,  or  the  exuviae  of  ferpents  ;  while  the  inmod  por¬ 
tion  is  yearly  didi  ibuted  and  added  to  the  wood.  The 
bark  is  found  truly  continuous  to  the  body  of  the  tree,  as 
the  fkin  of  our  body  is  to  the  fled)  ;  contrary  to  the  com¬ 
mon  opinion,  that  the  bark  only  furrounds  the  tree,  as  a 
fcabbard  does  a  fword,  or  a  glove  the  hand  ;  which  feems, 
condrmed  by  the  eafy  Hipping  of  the  bark  of  the  willow, 
and  mod  other  trees  when  full  of  lap,  from  the  wood. 
Their  continuity  is  edefted  by  means  of  the  parenchyma , 
which  is  one  entire  body,  running  from  the  bark  into  the 
wood,  and  thus  uniting  both  together.  The  reafon  why 
the  bark  dips  fo  eadly  from  the  wood  is,  that  mod  of  the 
parenchymous  parts  are  young  vedels,  formed  every  year 
fuccefllvely  between  the  wood  and  the  bark,  and  are  much 
in  the  condition  of  the  tender  vedels  or  dbres  of  the  em¬ 
bryo  in  a  womb,  or  egg  ;  a  thoufand  of  which  are  broke 
with  the  fmalled  force.  That  trees  only  live  by  the  afeent 
of  the  fap  in  or  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  and  that 
if  a  circle  be  drawn  round  any  tree  (except,  perhaps,  adi) 
by  incidon  to  tl^e  timber,  how  thin' foe ver  the  knife  be, 
provided  no  part  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  bark  remain  un¬ 
cut,  the  tree  will  die  from  that  part  upwards,  has  been 
the  Handing- doftrine  of  naturalids  of  all  ages,  and  is  de¬ 
livered  for  fa  ft  by  Pliny  and  others.  But  Dr.  Plott  afferts 
this  to  be  a  popular  error,  for  the  indance  of  a  large  old 
elm  in  Magdalen  college  grove,  quite  difbarked  around, 
at  mod  places  two  feet,  at  fome  four  feet,  from  the  ground, 
which  yet  grew  and  flouridied  many  years,  as  well  as  any 
tree  in  the  grove.  Beddes,  it  was  entirely  without  pith, 
being  hollow  within  as  a  drum  :  and  the  fame  is  confirmed 
from  the  hilfory  of  the  elm  in  the  Thuilleries,  related  by 
M.  Parent,  which  lived  and  put  out  leaves,  though  en¬ 
tirely  dripped  of  bark  from  top  to  bottom.  It  may  alfo 
be  obferved,  that  the  plane  and  cork  trees  dived  them- 
felves  yearly  of  all  their  old  bark,  and  'acquire  new,  as 
Inakes  do  their  (kins  ;  and  in  the  change  from  one  to  the 
other,  it  is  evidently  not  by  the  bark  that  they  are  nouri di¬ 
ed.  Some  infer  from  hence,  that  the  bark  never  feeds 
the  wood  ;  but  Dr.  Plott  is  more  referved  in  his  conclu- 
lion,  arguing  only,  that  hence  it  feems  to  follow,  that 
there  mud  be  other  veffels,  beddes  the  fan-veffels  of  the 
bark,  capable  of  the  office  of  conveying,  fap.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  when  the  ordinary  conveyance  fails,  fome  of  the 
woody  part,  which  had  all  once  been  fap-vcffds,  refumes 
its  ancient  office;  or,  as  the  fame  author  conjeftures,  they 
dill  fo  far  retain  their  office  of  conveying  fap,  as  to  keep 
a  tree  alive,  though  not  to  augment  it  ;  which  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  one-diderent  ufe  of  thofe  lap. vedels  in  the  wood 

from 
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from  thofc  in  the  bark,  the  former  being  fufficient  for  the 
continuation  of  a  tree,  and  the  hitter  i'erving  only  for  its 
augmentation, 

Mr.  JBrothertor,,  however,  has  related  fome  experi¬ 
ments,  which  feein  to  decide  the  controversy  by  Shewing 
that  the  bark  is  not  the  vehicle  of  vegetation.  He  hacked 
a  crab-tree  all  round  with  a  hatchet,  fo.as,  betides  cutting 
.off  the  bark,  to  cut  pretty  deep  into  the  wood,  for  the 
breadt.h  of  about  four  inches  ;■  yet  the  fame  year  it  was 
.obfer.ved  to  increafe  very  conliderably  in  thicknels  above 
the  divided  part,  and  to  fhoot  in  length  of  wood  about  one 
fool.  The  next  year  it  alfo  grew  confiderably,  and  (hot 
in  length  five  inches  ;  but  on  the  third  year  it  died  to  the 
v.ery  root.  '1  he  fame  happened  to  another  tree,  part  of 
whofe  bark,  was.  eaten  off  by  canker:  the  lower  part  flood 
without  nurcafe,  and  by  degrees  the  wood  rotted:  the 
.upper  part  increafed  to  the  third  year,  and  then  died  alio. 
The  fame  w  titer  found,  that,  in  the  branches  of  Scotch  fir, 
the  joints  above  the  rings  barked  would  grow  much  larger 
in  three  years  than  in  five  if  the  rings  were  not  cut  off.  A 
ring  of  bark  three  inches  broad  being  cut  off'  a  Scotch  fir, 
near  the  bottom  of  the  item,  below  the  upper mofl  knot  or 
joint,  w  as  found  to  grow  and  fhoot  out  of  its  top  half  a  yard, 
and  all  the  parts  above  the  ring  to  increafe  in  thicknefs 
the  fame  year,  much  more  than  they  would  have  done, 
had  not  the  lection  been  made  ;  but  all  t lie  part  of  the 
ftem  between  the  ring  and  the  next  knot  below  it  did  not 
grow-  at  all  :  the  part  below  tire  ring  next  under  that,  in¬ 
creafed  in  fome  degree,  though  lefs  than  it  would  have 
done  if  the  bark  had  not  beegj cut  off.  The  fecond  year 
the  increafe  was  alfo  confide  cable;  but  on  the  third  year  it 
died.  Phil.  Traiif.  No.  187. 

M .  Magnol.  mentions  an  olive-tree,  from  which  a  cir¬ 
cular  ring  of  hark,  being  cut  away,  the  tree  that  year  bore 
above  t Lie  place  of  incifion  double  the  quantity  of  flowers 
and  fruit  which  it  tiled  to  bear.  Mr.  Reneaum'e  relates 
a  fact  nearly  fimila.r  to  this.  In  the  country  about  Aix 
and  Marfeilles.,  when  an  olive-tree  grows  old,  and  al- 
xnofl  ready  for  felling,  they  have  a  method  of  making  i.t 
firft  yield  all  the  fruit  w  hicli  it  is  capable  of  producing,  by 
cutting  a  circular  ring- of  bark,  an  inch  broad,  from  one 
of  its  young  branches,  and  in  its  place  putting  an  equal 
ring  of  bark  taken  from  the  branch  of  a  young  bearing 
olive-tree.  The  effect  of  this  engraftment  is,  that  the.; 
branches  of  the  old  tree  bear  plentifully  the  enfuing  year, 
and  thofeof  the  young  one  dieavvay.  Hift.  Acad.  Sc.  1711. 
On  the  whole,  Mr.  Brotherton  concludes,  that  moft  of 
the  lap,  if  not  all,  afeends  in  the  veffels  of  the  woody  part, 
and  not  by  the  bark,  nor  between  the  bark  and  the  wood. 
Mr.  Lewenhoeck,  on  the  other  hand,  has  given  feveral 
experiments  and  obfervations  with  the  microfcope,  to  fhew 
that  the  bark  of  trees  is  produced  from  the  wood,  and  not 
the  wood  from  the  bark.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  clxxxvii, 
and  No.ccii.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  very  remarkable, 
that  trees  (tripped  in  the  time  of  the  fap,  and  buffered  to 
■die,  afford  timber  heavier,  move  uniformly  denfe,  ftron- 
ger,  and  fitter  for  fervice,  than  if  the  tree  had  been  cut 
down  in  its  healthy  (fate.  Something  of  a  like  nature  has 
been  obferved  by  Vitruvius  and  Evelyn.  Mem.  Acad. 
Scienc.  1738. 

In  the  tranfaclions  of  the  London  Society  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  Arts,  &c.  for  1796,  there  is  a  recent  dif- 
eovery  made  by  Mr.  Fairman,  of  Lynfled,  Kent,  for  re- 
ftoring  the  bark  of  trees  that  have  been  peeled  by  flieep, 
or  other  animals,  in  the  winter  feafon.  The  method  he 
deferibes  as  follows :  “In  the  feverity  of  the  fpring  of 
1794,  fome  fatted  (lieep  were  turned  into  a  fine  orchard  of 
about  twenty  years  growth,  where,  in  a  fli.ort  time,  they 
ftripped  the  bark  from  feveral  of  the  trees  entirely  round 
the  bodies,  leaving  the  wood  bare  for  at  leaff  fixteen  inches. 
The  firft  ftep  which  1  took  to  remedy  this  accident,  was 
to  cut  oft’  the  arms  from  feveral  of  the  trees  which  were 
mofl  injured  ;  and,  from  the  largeft  of  thofe  arms,  I  took 
off  flips  of  rind  of  about  tuo  or  three  inches  in  width,  and 
placed  them  perpendicularly  round  the  naked  body  of  the 
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tree,  f'o  as  completely  to  fill  up  the  deficient  bark.  But  I 
firft  cut  away  the  uneven  or  damaged  rind  that  was  bitten, 
and  then  railed  the  edges  of  the  bark  up  at  top  and  bot¬ 
tom,  and  put  the  ends  of  the  flips  under,  that  the  fap 
might  circulate,  and  afterwards  bound  them  round  very 
tight  with  rope-yarn  ;  I  then  applied  a  compofition  of  loam 
and  cow-dung,  with  a  little  drift  land,  over  which  I  tied 
fome  old  lacking  ;  which  was  the  whole  of  the  procefs.” 
The  event  of  this  experiment  was,  that  the  flips  adhered 
to  the  tree,  united  with  eacli  other,  and  became  as  full  of 
fap  as  any  other  part ;  and  the  trees  are  now  as  flrong  and 
vigorous  as  if  they  had  received  no  injury,  and  are  as 
healthy  and  luxuriant  as  any  in  the  orchard.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  the  barking  of  trees  fubjefits  them  to  decay,  this 
muff  be  conlidered  as  a  very  valuable  discovery. 

Boerhaave  mentions  eight  different  fpecies  of  juices  lodg¬ 
ed  in  the  bark,  -viz.  the  watery  fap  or  chyle,  an  oil,  balm, 
pitch,  refin,  colophony,  gum,  and  giuvtmous  refin.  The 
bark  hath  alfo  its  peculiar  difeafes;  and  is  in  foiled  with 
infedls  peculiar  to  it.  Mofs  is  a  difeafe  of  the  bark. 
Wounds  of  tlie  bark  often  prove  mortal.  See  Canker. 

Of  the  bark  of  willows  and  linden,  trees  is  ordinarily 
made  a  kind  of  ropes.  The  Siamefe  make  their  cordage 
of  the  bark  of  tlie  cocoa  tree,  which  is  alia  the  cafe  iu 
moft  of  the  Afiatic  and  African  nations.  In  reality,  ffax 
and  hemp,  with  all  their  toughnefs,  are  only  the  fap-vef- 
fels,  or  ligneous  fibres  of  the  bark  of  thofe  plants. 

There  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  barks  in  ufe  in  the  fe¬ 
veral  arts  :  fome  in  medicine,  as  the  Cinchona,  or  Je-. 
J.uits  bark ,  viacer ,  cafcarilla,  & c.  others  in  dying,  as  the 
bark  of  the  alder,  and  the  quercitron  or  yellow  oak-bark  of 
America:  others  in  fpicery,  as  Cinnamon,  cajjia  /igneay 
Si c.  Oak  bark  is  ufed  in  tanning  :  others  on  other  occa- 
iions,  as  cork  ;  that  of  a  kind  of  birch  is  ufed  by  the  In¬ 
dians  for  canoes  capable  of  holding  twenty-four  perfons. 
The  ancients  wrote  their  books  on  barks,  efpecially  thole 
of  the  afii,  and  tilia  or  lime-tree  ;  not  on  the  exterior  or 
outer  bark,  but  on  the  inner  and  finer,  called  pliilyra  ; 
which  are  of  fo  durable  a  texture,  that  there  are  manu- 
feripts  on  it,  ftill  extant,  a  thoufand  years  old. 

In  the  Eaft  Indies  they  manufacture  the  bark  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  tree  into  a  kind  of  fluff'  or  cloth.  It  is  fpun  and  deeded 
much  after  the  manner  of  hemp.  The  long  filaments  fe- 
parated  from  it,  upon  beating  and  Keeping  in  water,  com. 
pofe  a  thread,  of  a  middle  kind  between  (ilk  and  common 
thread;  neither  fo  foft  nor  bright  as  (ilk,  nor  fo  hard  or 
flat  as  hemp.  See  Neumann’s  Works,  p. 428.  Some  of 
thefe  fluffs  are  pure  bark,  and  are  called  pinajfes,  biombon- 
nesy  See.  In  others  they  mix  filk  with  the  bark,  and  call 
them  ginghams  and  nillas  :  the  fountalunges  too  are  part 
filk,  part  bark,  and  are  only  diftinguilhed  by  being  ftriped. 

In  the  ifland  of  Otaheite,  the  natives  make  their  cloth, 
which  is  of  three  kinds,  of  the  bark  of  three  different  trees ; 
the  paper  mulberry,  the  bread-fruit  tree,  and  the  cocoa- 
tree.  That  made  of  the  mulberry  is  the  fineftand  white!!, 
and. worn  chiefty  by  the  principal  people.  It  is  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  following  manner.  When  the  trees  are  of  a 
proper  fize,  they  are  drawn  up,  and  dripped  of  their 
branches;  after  which,  the  roots  and  tops  are  cutoff; 
the  bark  of  thefe  rods  being  then  flit  up  longitudinally,  is 
eafily  drawn  off;  and,  when  a  proper  quantity  has  been 
procured,  it  is  carried  down  to  fome  running  water,  in 
which  it  is  depofited  to  foak ;  and,  when  it  is  fuppofed  to 
be  fufticiently  foftened,  the  women  go  down  to  the  brook, 
and,  dripping  ihemfelves,  fit  down  in  the  water,  to  fepa- 
rate  the  inner  bark  from  the  green  part  on  the  outfide  :  to 
do  this,  they  place  the  under  fide  upon  a  flat  fmooth  board, 
and  with  a  fliell  ferape  it  very  carefully,  dipping  it  conti¬ 
nually  in  the  w-ater  till  nothing  remains  but  the  fine  fibres 
of  the  inner' coat.  Being  thus  prepared  in  the  afternoon, 
they  are  fpread  out  upon  plantain  leaves  in  the  evening  : 
they  arc  placed  in  lengths  of  about  eleven  or  twelve  yards, 
one  by  the  fide  of  another,  till  they  are  about  a  foot  broadj 
and  two  or  three  layers  are  alfo  laid  one  upon  the  other  : 
care  is  taken  that  the  cloth  fliall  be  in  all  parts  of  an  equal 
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tliicknefs,  fo  that,  if  the  bark  happens  to  be  thinner  in 
any  one  particular  part  of  one  layer  than  the  reft,  a  piece 
that  is  fo.mewhat  thicker  is  picked  out  to  be  laid  over  in 
the  next.  In  this  (fate  it  remains  till  the  morning,  when, 
a  great  part  of  the  water  which  it  contained  being  either 
drained  ott'  or  evaporated,  the  feveral  fibres  adhere  toge¬ 
ther,  fo  as  that  the  whole  may  be  railed  from  the  ground 
in  one  piece'.  It  is  then  laid  upon  the  frnooth  fide  of  a  long 
piece  of  wood  prepared  for  the  purpofe,  and  beaten  with 
a  fquare  wooden  club,  having  each  of  its  four  lides  or 
faces  marked,  length-ways,  with  fmall  grooves,  or  fur¬ 
rows,  of  different  degrees  of  finenefs ;  thofe  on  one  fide  be¬ 
ing  of  a  width  and  depth  fufficient  to  receive  a  finall  pack¬ 
thread,  and  the  others 'finer  in  a  regular  gradation,  lo  that 
the  lad  are  not  more  than  equal  to  fewing  filk.  They  beat 
if  fird  with  the  coarfed  fide  of  this  mallet ;  it  fpreaus  very 
fad  under  the  drokes,  chiefly  however  in  the  breadth,  and 
the  grooves  in  the  mallet  mark  it  with  the  appearance  of 
threads  ;  it  is  fucceflively  beaten with  the  other  /ides,  and 
laft  with  the  fined,  when  it  is  til  for  tile.  Of -this  cloth 
there  are  feveral  forts,  of  different  degrees  of  finenefs,  in 
proportion  as  it  is  more  or  lets  beaten.  The  other  cloth 
alfo  differs  in  proportion  as  it  is  beaten  :  bu.t  they  are  un¬ 
like  each  other  in  confequence  of  the  different  materials  of 
which  they  are  made.  The  bark  of  the  bread-fruit  is  not 
taken  till  the  trees  are  confiderably  longer  and  thicker  than 
thofe  of  the  mulberry;  the  procefs  afterwards  is  the  fame. 
Of  the  bark  of  a  tree  they  call  poerou,  the  Hibifcus  tiliaceus 
of  Linnaeus,  they  manufacture  excellent  matting  ;  a  coarfe 
fort  which  ferves  them  to  deep  upon,  and  a  finer  to  wear 
in  wet  weather.  Of  the  fame  bark  they  alfo  makes  ropes 
and  lines,  from  the  fize  of  a  fmall  pack-thread  to  the  tliick- 
nefs  of  an  inch. 

Bark,  Angujlura,  [Angvjfurce  Cortex .]  This  bark  was 
fird  imported  in  the  year  1788,  and  was  fuppofed  to  be 
the  production  of  a  tree  on  the  coad  of  Africa  ;  but  is  now 
found  to  come  from  the  Spanilh  main.  Dr.  Bruce  pro¬ 
nounced  it  to  be  the  bark  of  a  tree  called  tuooginos,  by 
which  he  was  cured  of  the  dyfentery,  in  Abyllinia;  and 
having  brought  over  fome  feeds,  and  planted  them  in  Xew 
gardens,  their  product  he  calls  Brucea  antidyfenterica,  vel 
Jebruginea.  See  Brucea.  But,  in  the  Medical  Commen- 
nientaries  of  Edinburgh,  1790,  they  are,  on  comparifon, 
proved  to  be  very  different.  This  bark  is  much  of  the 
fame  colour  and  tliicknefs  as  the  candla  aromatica,  and  pow¬ 
ders  very  freely.  It  is  a  powerful  bitter,  joined  with  an 
fitoma,  not  much  more  pungent  than  cafcarilla,  having  a 
portion  of  pure  oil,  which  approaches  in  its  nature  to  cam¬ 
phor.  It  feems  alfo  to  poffefs  a  narcotic  principle  ;  hence 
it  differs  from  the  Peruvian  bark  ;  and  has  been  confidered 
mote  powerful  than  it,  both  as  a  tonic  and  antifeptic  ;  the 
virtues  redde  more  in  its  gummy  than  refinous  extraft  ; 
but  is  dill  more  powerful  having  both  diffolved,  which 
warm  water  effeffs,  extracting  alfo  the  oily  portion;  hence 
it  is  bed  prepared  by  infufion.  The  difeafes  in  which  this 
medicine  has  been  employed  are  thofe  in  which  the  Peru¬ 
vian  bark  has  been  ufeful.  In  intermittents,  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  fnperior;  fometimes  inferior;  in  low  fevers,  and 
thofe  of  the  putrid  kind,  it  has  feemed  fuperior.  In  head- 
achs,  attended  with  fever,  but  arifing  from  the  fiomach  ; 
in  dyfentery  and  dyfpepfia,  it  has  been  of  great  lervice. 
From  various  experiments  that  have  been  made,  the  An- 
gufi  ura  bark  feems  to  claim  the  high  eft  rank  as  an  anti¬ 
feptic.  An  extraCt  is  made  in  the  following  manner: 
Take  four  ounces  of  the  Anguftura  bark,  put  .it  into  a 
flannel  bag  of  a  conical  fhape,  pour  upon  this  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  ;  and  repeat  it  till  the  filtering  liquor  lias  but  little 
tafte  or  colour.  Let  this  be  evaporated  by  a  gentle  heat, 
there  w  ill  remain  13  drachms  and  20  grains  of  extract,  of 
the  full  flavour  of  the  bark,  containing  two  drachms  of  re¬ 
finous  matter.  See  Brande’s  Experiments  and  Obferva- 
tior.s  on  Anguftura  Bark. 

BARK,y.  in  navigation,  denotes  a  little  veffel  for  the 
fea,  ufually  with  pointed  or  triangular  fails,  in  number 
two,  or  three,  at  the  mod.  .  The  term  is  ufually  appro- 
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priated  by  feamen  to  thofe  fmall  flilps  which  carry  three 
mads  without  a  mizen  top-fail.  Our  northern  mariners  in 
the  coal-trade  apply  the  term  to  a  broad-derned  diip, 
which  carries  no  ornamental  figure  on  the  dern  or  prow. 
The  word  is  derived  by  fome  from  the  Latin  barca  ;  by 
Fournier,  from  Barce,  a  city  in  Africa  ;  and  by  Toletanus, 
from  Barcelona.  Some  authors  life  the  word  bark  for  any 
veffel  that  has  no  mads.  Of  barks,  there  are  various 
kinds,  didinguidied  by  different  names,  as,  a  bilander  ;  a-. 
Jaik  ;  a  Jettr.  ;  a  Jkuit  ;  a  Jnaul ;  a  friouhe. 

Bark,  armed,  a  kind  of  fire-fkip  filled  with  foldiers, 
ttfed  both  for  making  fallies,  and  to  attack  galleries,  and. 
bar  the  paffage  over  them. 

Bark-binding, f.  A  didemper  incident  to  trees ;  cur¬ 
ed  by  flitting  tlie  bark,  or  cutting  along  the  grain. 

Bark-galling,  f.  is  when  the  trees  are  galled  with 
thorns,  6c  c.  It  is  cured  by  binding  clay  on  the  galled  places. 

Bark,  Indian ,  [Thuris  cortex.  ]  A  medicinal  bark,  brought 
from  t he  ead,  rolled  up  like  cinnamon,  of  a  rudy  colour, 
a  warm  aromatic  bitter  tade,  and  pleafant  finell  ;  fome-' 
times  ufed  in  fumigation  in  convulfive  difeafes. 

Bark-mills.  See  Mill. 

Bark,  Peruvian,  or  Jefuit's  bark,  is  the  rind  of  the  cin¬ 
chona  officinalis,  a  large  and  dately  tree,  that  grows  along 
the  ddes  of  the  mountains  in  Peru.  As  a  medicine,  it  has 
been  long  and  judly  celebrated  ;  and  feems  not  only  fuited 
to  the  cure  of  intermittents,  but  to  that  date  of  fibre  on 
which  all  rigidly  periodical  difeafes  feem  to  depend.  Nor  is 
its  life  of  lefs  importance  in  continued  fevers ;  attention  be¬ 
ing  paid  to  keep  the  bowels  in  a  proper  date,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  when  neceffary  the  evacuation  of  redundant  bile.  In 
the  confluent  fmall-pox,  it  promotes  a  proper  fuppuration' 
in  the  puflules,  dimini  (lies  the  fever  through  its  whole  courfe, 
and  corrects  pntrefcence  and  the  difpofition  to  gangrene.  In 
ulcerated  fore  throats  it  is  ufed  with  extraordinary  fuccefs, 
as  it  is  alfo  externally  and  internally  in  every  fpecies  of  gan¬ 
grene.  In  all  thofe  hemorrhages  called  paffive,  and  which 
it  is  allowed  all  hemorrhages  are  very  apt  to  become,  and 
likewife  in  other  increafed  difeharges  which  tend  to  debi¬ 
litate  the  patient,  it  is  much  employed  ;  and  in  certain  un¬ 
defined  cafes  of  htemoptyfis,  fome  allege  that  it  is  remark- 
bly  effectual  when  joined  with  fome  of  the  mineral  acids. 
It  is  allb  ufed  for  obviating  the  difpofition  to  nervous  and 
convulfive  difeafes,  as  it  greatly  leflens  the  irritability  of 
the  fyflem  ;  and  fome  have  great  confidence  in  it  joined 
with  the  acid  of  vitriol,  in  cafes  of  plithifics,  fcrophula, 
ill -conditioned  ulcers,  rickets,  feurvy,  and  in  promoting 
the  recovery  of  convalefcents.  For  particulars  of  the  dif- 
covery,  growth,  preparation,  and  further  medicinal  pro¬ 
perties,  of  this  bark,  fee  Cinchona. 

Water- Barks, y.  Are  little  veffels  ufed  in  Holland  for 
the  carriage  of  frefh-water  to  places  where  it  is  wanting, 
as  well  as  for  the  fetching  fea-water  to  make  fait.  They 
have  a  deck,  and  arc  filled  with  water  up  to  the  deck. 

To  Bark,  v.  n.  \_bcorcan,  Sax.jj  To  make  the  noife  which 
a  dog  makes  when  he  threatens  or  purfues  : 

Sent  before  my  time 

Into  this  breathing  world,  fcarce  half  made  up, 

And  that  fo  lamely  and  unfalhionably, 

That  dogs  bark  at  me.  Shakejpeare. 

To  clamour  at ;  to  purfue  with  reproaches : 

Who  dares  patronage 

The  envious  barking  of  your  fancy  torgue  ?  Shakejpeare. 

“  To  bark  at  the  moon,”  or  “to  bark  where  one  cannot 
bite.”  French,  Aboyer  a  la  lune.  The  defign  of  this  pro¬ 
verb  is  to  expofe  the  folly  of  thofe,  who  are  given  to  threat¬ 
en  or  rail  at  their  fuperiors,  or  thofe  who  are  out  of  their 
reach,  to  as  little  purpofe  as  it  is  for  a  dog  to  pretend  ta 
infult  or  terrify  the  moon  by  barking. 

“  Barking  dogs  feldom  bite.”  Fr.  Tout  chien  qui  aboyt 
ne  mord  pas.  Lat.  Canes  timidi  vehementius  latrant  quam  mor¬ 
dent.  Ital.  Can  chi  abbaia  non  morde.  H.  Ger.  Ein  bellcn- 
der  band  beijjet  nicht  leickt.  All  which  imply,  that  hutting, 
heCtoring,  bouncing,  fellows,  who  are  eve  quarrelling  and 
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infulting,  where  they  think  they  fliall  meet  with  no  oppo¬ 
sition,  are  rarely  or  ever  endowed  with  a  true  generous  cou¬ 
rage  ;  but  are  generally  cowards  and  piifillanimous  beings, 
who. dare  hardly  look  a  man  of  honour  in  the  face. 

To  Bark,  v.  a.  To  drip  trees  of  their  bark. — The  fe¬ 
vered  penalties-  ought  to  be  put  upon  barking  any  tree  that 
is  not  felled.  Temple. 

Bark-bared,  adj.  [from  bark  and  bare.']  Stripped  of 
the  bark. — Excorticated  and  bark-bared  trees  may  be  pre- 
ferved  by  nourifhing  up  a  (hoot  from  the  foot,  or  below 
the  dripped  place,  cutting  the  body  of  the  tree  doping  off 
a  little  above  the  (hoot,  and  it  will  heal,  and  be  covered 
with  bark.  Mortimer.  < 

BARK'ARY,/.  \_barkaria,  corticulus.  ]  A  tan-ltoufe  or 
place  to  keep  bark  in  for  theufe  of  tanners. 

BARK'ER,  f.  One  that  barks  or  clamours. — What 
hath  he  done  more  than  a  bafe  cur?  barked  and  made  a 
noife  ?  But  they  are  rather  enemies  of  my  fame  than  me, 
ihefe  barkers.  Ben  Jonfon. — [From  bark  of  trees.]  One 
that  is  employed  in  dripping  trees. 

BAR'KING,  a  pleafant  town  in  the  county  of  Effex, 
fituated  on  a  creek  in  the  river  Rothin,  to  which  it  gives 
name,  near  the  Thames,  from  whence  goods  are  "brought 
up  to  tire  quay.  It  has  a  weekly  market  held  on  Saturday ; 
five.miles  fouth-wed  of  Romford,  eleven  fouth  of  Epping,  • 
and  feven  ead  of  London. 

Barking  of  Trees,/.  The  peeling  off  the  rind  or 
bark.  This  mud  be  done,  in  our  climate,  in- the  month 
of  May,  becaufe  at  that  time  the  Cap  of  the  tree  fepanates- 
the  bark  from  the  wood.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to 
perform  it  at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  unlefs  the  fea- 
fon  was  extremely  wet  and  rainy  ;  for  heat  and  drynefs 
are  a  very  great  hindrance  to  it.  By  the  old  French  laws, 
all  dealers  were  forbid  to  bark  their  wood  while  growing, 
on  the  penalty -of  500  livres.  This  law  was  the  refill  t  of 
ignorance  ;  it  being  now  found,  that  barking  of  trees,  and 
letting  them  die,  increafes  the  drength  of  the  timber. 

BARK'LEY,  [ Beorcean ,  probably  of  beorce,  a  beech- 
tree,  and  lan  for  leag,  a  field,  Sax.  by  reafon  of  plenty  of 
beech-trees  growing  there  ]  A  town  in  Gloucederlhire. 

BAR'KOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Braclaw,  forty-eight  miles  wed-norrh-wed  of  Braclaw'. 

BAR'KU,  oi'Barraku,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Agouna,  where  the  Dutch  had  a  fort. 

Barku  (Little),  a  town  of  Africa,  a  league  and  a  half 
from  Barku. 

BARK'WAY,  a  fmall  town,  in  the  county  of  Herts  : 
thirty-four  miles  and  a  half  north  of  London,  and  dxteen 
and  a  halffouth  of  Cambridge. 

BARK'Y,  adj.  Confiding  of  bark  ;  containing  bark. — 
Ivy  fo  enrings  the  barky  fingers  o(  the  elm.  Shakefpcare. 

B ARLA'AMITES,  in  Church  Hidory,  the  followers 
of  a  Calabrian  monk,  afterwards  bidiop  of  Ernont,  the 
great  opponent  of  Gregory  Palarna  and  the  Helychaftte. 
The  Barlaamites  are  the  fame  with  thofe  otherwife  deno¬ 
minated  Acindynites, 

BARL.AL'US  (Gafpar),  profeffor  of  philofophy  at  Am- 
fterdam,  and  one  of  the  bed  Latin  poets  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury.  There  was  fcarcely  any  thing  great  that  happened  in 
the  world,  while  l\i  lived,  but  he  made  a  pompous  elegy 
upon  it,  when  reafons  of  date  were  no  obdacle  to  the  pub¬ 
lication.  He  was  a  great  defender  of  Arminius ;  and  prov¬ 
ed  his  abilities  in  bidory  by  bis  relation  of  what  paffed  in 
Bradl  during  the  government  of  count  Maurice  of  Naffau, 
publidied  1647.  He  died  the  year  following. 

B  ARLA1MONT"',  or  Barlemont,  a  town  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  in  the  county  -of  Hainault :  four  leagues  (billh¬ 
ead  of  Le  Q^efnoy. 

BAR'LAND  (Adrian),  a  famous  Latin  commentator, 
hidorian,  and  chronologer,  of  Zealand  ;  died  in  1542. 

BARLEN'GA,  a  fmall  idand,  the  principal  of  a  cluf- 
terin  tire  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  three  leaguesfrom  thewed 
acoad  of  Portugal ;  with  a  fortrefs  :  thefe  i (lands  are  called 
Borl'ings  by  the  Englidi  feamen,  and  the  greater  part  mere¬ 
ly  rocks.  Lari  39.  20.  N.  Ion,  9.  j.  E.  Ferre. 
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B  ARI.E'RIA,/  [This  name  was  given  by  Plumier  in 
honour  of  the  revrend  Janies  Barrelier,  a  dominician  and 
M.  D.  of  Paris,  who  travelled  from  France  into  Sprain 
and  Italy,  and  died,  aged  dxty-eight  on  the  17th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1673.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clals  didynamia, 
order  angiofpermia,  natural  order  perfonatae.  The  gene¬ 
ric  characters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  four-parted/per- 
manent ;  two  oppodte  leaflets  larger.  Corolla  :  "monope- 
talous,  funnel-form,  quinquefid,  fub-equal  ;  the  fifth  di- 
vifion  deeper.  Stamina  :  filaments  four,  filiform  ;  two 
very  fliort,  capillary  ;  anthene,  the  upper  oblong,  the 
lower  withered.  Pifiillum  :  germ  ovate;  flyle  filiform, 
th.e  length  of  the  fiatnens ;  digma  bifid..  Pericarpium  : 
capfule  acute,  flat-quadrangular,  two-celled,  two-valved, 
gaping  eladically  at  the  claws  ;  partition  contrary.  Seeds 
two,  compreffed,  roundilh.  ObJ'ervation:  A11  intermediate 
genus  between  ruellia  and  jujlicia. — EJfcntial  CharaEler. 
Calyx  four-parted;  datnina  two,  far  lefs  than  the  others; 
capfule  quad/angular,  bilocular,  bivalvular,  elaftic,  with¬ 
out  the  claws  ;  feeds  two. 

Species.  1.  Barieria  longifolia  :  ("pines  of  the  whorls 
fixfold;  leaves  end  form,  very  long,  fcabr-ous.  Stem  blunt¬ 
ly  quadrangular,  et'efl.  Native  of. the  Ead  Indies.  In¬ 
troduced  in  1781,  by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Bart. 

2.  Barieria  folanifolia:  fpines  axillary,  leaves  lanceolate, 
toothietted.  This  rifes  with  upright  fquare  dalks  three 
feet  high  ;'and  has  two  oblong  entire  leaves  at  every  joint. 
Thefe  joints  are  about  three  inches  from  each  other.  The 
flowers  are  blue,  and  have  more  of  the  form  of  the  labiate 
flowers  than  any  of  the  other  fpecies.  Miller  received  it 
from  Panama. 

3.  Barieria  Hydrix  :  fpines  axillary,  twin  dimple,  leaves 
quite  entire,  lanceolate-ovate.  This  is  carefully  to  be  fe- 
parated  from  the  next  fpecies.  The  dem  is  wand-like, 
not  firm  ;  the  branches  are  rather  quadrangular  than  round: 
the  leaves  fmooth  on  both  (ides.  Native  of  the  Ead  Indies. 

4.  Barieria  Prionitis :  fpines  axillary,  pedate,  four¬ 
fold  ;  leaves  quite  entire,  lanceolate-ovate.  Native  of  the 
Ead  Indies. 

5.  Barieria  buxifolia :  fpines  axillary,  oppodte,  folitary; 
leaves  roundidi,  quite  entire.  This  has  lhrubby  flalks, 
five  or  fix  feet  high,  with  drong  fpines  under  the  leaves. 
Native  of  Jamaica,  and  the  Ead  Indies. 

6.  Barieria  nobtiflora :  fpines  axillary,  branching ;  leaves 
lanceolate,  quite  entire,  cufpidated.;  bractes  ovate,  fca- 
riofe ;  tube  elongated.  Obferved  near  Tanjour,  in  the 
Ead  Indies,  by  Koenig. 

7.  Barieria  cridata  :  leaves  oblong,  quite  entire  ;  two 
leaflets  of  the  calyx  broader,  ciliated,  and  two  linear,  acute. 
Stem  round. 

8.  Barieria  coccinea  :  unarmed,  leaves  ovate,  toothiet¬ 
ted,  petioled.  Stems  fmooth,  four  feet  high.  Flowers 
fcarlet,  appearing  from  July  to  September,  and  fucceeded 
by  fliort  pods  inclofing  flat  feeds.  Native  of  South  America. 

9.  Barieria  pungeris  :  unarmed,  leaves  ovate,  acute, 
pungent ;  brafles  ciliated.  Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  by  Thunberg. 

10.  Barieria  longiflora  :  unarmed,  leaves  ovate,  fllkv, 
brabtes  cordate,  fcariofe  ;  corollas  very  long.  This  is  an 
underflmib,  with  the  branches  generally  oppodte,  fllky, 
and  round.  Obferved  on  the  mountain  of  St.  Thomas,  in 
Malabar,  by  Koenig. 

11.  Barieria  piocumbens  :  unarmed;  leaves  lanceolate,, 
crenate,  hifpid  ;  heads  terminating.  This  alfo  is  an  tin- 
derdirub,  with  yellow  flowers.  Native  of  China,  near 
Canton. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  barlerias,  being  all  na¬ 
tives  either  of  the  Ead  Indies  or  South  America,  require 
the  protection  of  the  bark  dove.  The  fecond,  fourth,  fifth, 
and  eighth,  were  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller,  but  the  others 
have  not  made  their  appearance  in  our  doves.  The  roots 
of  the  fecond  fort  will  continue  three  or  four  years,  but 
after  the  fecon-d  year,  the  plants  grow  too  rambling,  and, 
the  lower  parts  of  the  brandies  being  naked,  are  not  fo 
lightly  as  the  young  Plants;  therefore  afucceffion  of  thefe 
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Should  be  raifed,  and  the  old  ones  turned  out.  They  are 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  will  low,  themfelves  in  the 
pots  which  are  near  them  in  the  ftove,  when  the  plants 
are  once  obtained;  but,  where  the  feeds  are  received  from 
abroad,  theymuft  be  town  upon  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring; 
and,  when  the  plants  are  tit  to  remove,  they  mutt  be  each 
planted  in  a  feparate  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of 
tanners’  baric,  where  they  nutft  conftantly  remain,  and  be 
managed  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender  exotics  from 
the  fame  countries  ;  giving  them  water  frequently  in  fum- 
mer,  and  letting  the  frefh  air  to  them  every  day  in  warm 
weather,  but  in  winter  they  thould  have  lefs  water  and  be 
kept  warm.  They  flower  from  June  to  November,  and 
their  feeds  ripen  loon  after.  The  fourth  fort  lias  flexible 
perennial  Hulks,  which  if  cut  off  during  the  fu miner 
months,  and  made  into  lengths  of  fix  or  eight  inches,  apd 
planted  in  pots,  plunging  them  into  a  hot-bed,  and  duly 
watered  and  (haded  from  the  fun,  will  loon  pm  out  roots, 
fo  may  be  planted  each  in  a  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into 
the  tan-bed  in  the  (love;  for,  although  this  fort  may  be 
kept  in  a  dry  Hove  through  the  winter,  yet  the  plants  will 
not  grow  near  fo  raft,  nor  will  their  leaves  be  fo  large  as 
thole  which  are  plunged  into  bark.  By  this  method  the 
plants  may  be  propagated  in  plenty,  but,  as  they  rarely 
produce  flowers  in  England,  fo  two  or  three  plants  will  be 
iufficienf  to  maintain  the  fpecies.  The  fifth  and  eighth 
forts  will  produce  feeds  in  England,  provided  the  plants 
are  kept  in  the  tan- bed  in  the  (rove,  thefe  therefore  may 
be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  ftiould  be  fown  in  the  hot¬ 
bed,  and  the  plants  afterwards  treated  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  former. 

BARLET'TA,  a  fea-port  town  of  Italy,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples,  and  country  of  Bari,  on  the  Adriatic  :  four 
miles  weft  of  Trani.  Lat.41.19-N.  Ion.  34.  3.  E.  Ferro. 

B  A R'LEY,/.  in  botany.  See  Hordeum.  Barley,  is 
emollient,  moiftening,  and  expectorating;  and  it  was  cho- 
fen  by  Hippocrates  as  a  proper  food  in  inflammatory  dif- 
tempers.  The  principal  life  of  barley  among  us  is  for 
making  beer;  in  order  to  which  it  is  firft  malted.  The 
Spaniards,  among  whom  malt-liquors  are  little  known, 
feed  their  horfes  with  barley  as  we  do  with  oats.  In  Scot¬ 
land,  barley  is  a  common  ingredient  in  broths;  and  the 
oonfumption  of  it  for  that  ptvrpofe  is  very  confiderable, 
barley-broth  being  a  difh  as  frequent  there  as  that  of  foup 
in  France. 

Pearl  Barley,  and  Fw/i  Barley;  barley  freed  of 
the  hulk  by  a  mill ;  the  dilfiiuftion  between  the  two  being, 
that  the  pearl  barley  is  reduced  to  the  fize  of  fmall  (hot, 
all  but  the  very  heart  of  the  grain  being  ground  away. 

Barley-corn, f.  [from  barley  and  com.']  A  grain  of 
barley;  the  beginning  of  our  meafure  of  length ;  the 
third  part  of  an  inch  : 

A  long,  long  journey,  choak’d  with  brakes  and  thorns, 

HI  meafur’d  by  ten  thoufand  barley-corns.  Tickeli. 

Barley-corn,  (grain  d'orge,)  is  ufed  in  building  for 
■a  little  cavity  between  the  mouldings  of  joiners’  work, 
Serving  to  feparate  or  keep  them  afunder  ;  thus  called,  be- 
caufe  made  with  a  kind  of  plane  of  the  fame  name. 

Barley  Cove,  a  creek  on  the  fouth-weft  coaft  of  Ire¬ 
land,  between  Mizenhead  and  Browhead,  in  the  county 
of  Cork.  Lat.si.24.N.  Ion.  9. 40. \V.  Greenwich. 

Barley-mow, f.  [from  barky  and  mow.]  The  place 
where  reaped  barley  is  flowed  up  : 

Whenever  by  yon  barley-mow  I  pafs. 

Before  my  eyes  will  trip  the  tidy  lafs.  Gay. 

Barley-water,  is  a  decoftion  of  either  French  or 
pearl  barley,  reputed  foft  and  lubricating,  of  frequent  life 
in  phylic.  This  well-known  decoction  is  a  very  ufeful 
drink  jn  many  diforders;  and  is  recommended,  with  nitre, 
in  acute  fevers. 

B AR'LEYBRAKE,yi  A  kind  of  rural  plays 
Sv  neighbours  prais’d  (he  went  abroad  thereby, 

At  harleybroM  her  fweet  fwift  feet  to  try.  "  Sidney , 
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BAH'LOWE  (William),  bifliop  of  Chichefter,  was  de- 
feended  of  an  ancient  family  in  Wales,  in  iiis  youth  he 
favoured  the  reformation ;  and.  travelled  to  Germany  to 
be  inftrufded  by  Luther.  Hciv  long  lie  continued  a  Pro- 
teftant  is  uncertain:  but  it  appears,  that  he  wrote  feveral 
books  againft  the  church  of  Rome.  He  was  a  regular  ca¬ 
non  in  the  Auguftine  monaftery  of  St.  Ofith  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Elfex,  and  ftudied  fome  time  at  Oxford  with  the 
brothers  of  that  order,  where  he  took  the  degree  ot  doc¬ 
tor  in  divinity.  On  the  diflolution  of  abbeys,  he  refigned 
not  only  with  a  good  grace,  but  perluaded  feveral  other 
abbots  to  follow  his  example.  King  Henry  was  fo  plea- 
fed  with  his  ready  obedience,  that  he  made  him  billiop  of 
St.  Afaph,  afterwards  of  St.  David’s,  and  in  1547  of  Bath 
and  Wells.  During  this  time,  as  appears  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing'  letter  to  the  king,  he  pretended  to  be  a  (launch  Pa- 
prft :  it  was  written  in  1533.  “  Prayfe  be  to  God,  who  of 

his  infynyte  goodnefs  and  mercy  ineftymable  hath  brought 
me  out  of  darknefs  into  light,  and  front  deadly  ignorance 
into  the  quick  knowledge  of  the  truth.  From  the  whiche, 
through  the  fiend’s  inftigation  and  falfe  perfualion,  1  have 
greatly  fwerved.  In  fo  much  that  I  have  made  certayn 
bokes  and  have  foffred  them  to  be  emprinted,  as  the  tre- 
tife  of  the  Buryall  of  the  Malle,  See.  In  thefe  tretifes  I 
perceive  and  acknowledge  myfelf  grievouflv  to  hav-e  er¬ 
red;  namely,  againft  the  blelfed  facrament  of  the  altare  ; 
diftillowing  the  made  and  denying  purgatory,  with  flande- 
rous  infamy  of  the  pope  and  my  lord  cardinal,  and.outra- 
geous  raylying  againft  the  clergy;  which  I  have  forlaken 
and  utterly  renounced — Aiks  pardon,  William  BailcweW 
However,  when  Edward  VI.  came  to  the  crown,  lie  was 
again  a.  Proteftant ;  and,  for  that  reafon,  on  queen  Mary's 
accellion,  he  was  deprived  of  his  bifliopric,  and  feat  pri- 
foner  to  tire  Fleet ;  from,  whence  he  found  means  to  ef- 
cape,  and  immediately  joined  the  Englifli  Protefrants  in 
Germany.  When  Elizabeth  afeended  the  throne,  he  was 
raifed  to  the  fee  of  Chichefter,  and  foon  after  made  firft 
prebendary  of  Weftminfter.  He  died  in  1368,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cathedral  at  Chichefter.  He  had  five  daugh¬ 
ters,  ea'crh  of  which.  married  a  billiop.  He  wrote,  1.  1  he 
Buryall  of  the  Malle.  2.  The  Climbing  up  of  Fryers 
and  religious  Perfons,  portred  with  Figures.  3.  Chriftian 
Homilies.  4.  A  Book  upon  Cofmography.  5.  The  god¬ 
ly  Inftitution  of  a  Chriftian  Man,  commonly  called  the 
Biftiop’s  Book;  and  feveral  other  works.  He  is  faid  to 
be  t lie  tranflator  of  the  Apocrypha  as  far  as  the  book  of 
Wifdom.  His  letters  to  M.  Parker  are  in  manufeript  in 
Corpus  Chrifti  college,  Cambridge,  Mifc.i.  443. 

Barlowe  (William.),  an  eminent  mathematician  and 
divine,  in  the  16th  century.  He  was  born  in  Pembroke- 
fhire,  his  father  being  then  billiop  of  St.  David’s.  In 
1360  he  was  entered  commoner  of  Baliol  college,  Oxford; 
and,  in  1564,  having  taken  a  degree  in  arts,  he  left  the 
univerfity,  and  went  to  fea  ;  but  in  what  capacity  is  un¬ 
certain  :  however,  lie  thence  acquired  confiderable  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  art  of  navigation,  as  his  writings  afterwards 
lhewed.  About  the  year  1373,  he  entered  into  orders, 
and  became  prebendary  of  Winchefter,  and  redforof  Eaf- 
ton,  near  that  city.  In  1588  he  was  made  prebendary  of 
Litchfield,  which  he  exchanged  for  the  office  of  treajfu- 
rer  of  that  church.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  chap¬ 
lain  to  prince  Henry,  eldeft  for.  of  James  I.  and,  in  1614, 
archdeacon  of  Salilbury.  Barlowe  was  remarkable  for 
having  been  the  firft  writer  on  the  nature  and  properties 
of  the  loadftone.  He  was  the  firft  who  made  the  inclina- 
tory  inftrument  tranfparent,  and  to  be  ufed  with  a  glals  on 
both  fides.  It  was  he  alfo  who  fufpended  it  in  a  compafs- 
box,  where,  with  two  ounces  weight,  it  was  made  fit  for 
ufe  at  fea.  He  alfo  found  out  the  difference  between  iron 
and  ftcel,  and  their  tempers  for  magnetical  ufes.  He  like- 
wife  difeovered  the  proper  way  of  touching  magnetical 
needles;  and  of  piercing  and  cementing  load  (tones;  and 
■alfo  why  a  loadftone,  being  double  capped,  muft  take  up 
•fo  grlat  a  weight.  He  died  in  1623.  His  works  are  as 
follow;  i.  The  Navigator’s  Supply  :  1597,  4to.  2.  Mag¬ 
netics! 
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tietical  Advertifement,  or  Diverfe  Experiments  concern¬ 
ing  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  the  Loadltone:  1616, 
4to.  3.  A  Difcovery  of  the  idle  Animadverfions  of  Mark 
Ridley,  M.  D.  upon  a  treatife  entitled  Magnetical  Adver- 
tifements:  1618,  4to.  Barlowe’s  works  .contain  delicrip- 
tions  of  feveral  inftruments  for  the  ute  of  navigation,  the 
principal  of  which  is  an  azimuth  conipafs,  with  two  up¬ 
right  lights;  and,  as  the  author  was  very  curious  in  ma¬ 
king  experiments  on  the  loadllone,  he  treats  well  and  fully 
upon  the  fea-compafs. 

Barlowe  (Thomas),  born  in  1607,  was  appointed  fel¬ 
low  of  Queen’s  college,  Oxford,  in  1633;  and  two  years 
after  was  chofen  reader  of  metapliyfics  to  the  univerfity. 
lie  was  keeper  of  the  Bodleian  library,  and  in  1657  was  cho¬ 
fen  provoft  of  Queen’s  college.  After  the  refloration  of 
Charles  II.  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  commiflioners  for 
reftoring  the  members  uhjuftly  expelled  in  1648.  He  wrote 
at  that  time,  The  Cafe  ot  Toleration  in  Matters  of  Reli¬ 
gion.  In  1675,  he  was  made  biihop  of  Lincoln.  After 
the  powder-plot  he  publilhed  feveral  tradts  again!!  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  ;  in  which  he  fliews  an  uncom¬ 
mon  extent  of  learning  and  (kill  in  polemical  divinity. 
Neverthelefs,  when  the  Duke  of  York  was  proclaimed 
king,  he  took  all  opportunities  of  exprefling  his  affetlion 
toward  hint;  but-after  the  revolution  be  as  readily  voted 
that  the  king  had  abdicated  his  kingdom  :  and  was  very 
vigorous  in  excluding  thofe  of  the  clergy  who  refufed  the 
oaths,  from  their  benefices.  He  died  at  Buckden,  in  Hun- 
tingdonfhire,  on  the  8th  of  October,  1691,  in  the  eighty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Barlowe  (Francis),  an  Englifli  painter,  born  in  Lin- 
colnlhire.  On  his  coming  to  London,  he  was  placed  with 
a  limner;  but  his  genius  led  him  chiefly  to  drawing  of 
birds,  fifli,  and  other  animals.  There  are  fix  books  of  ani¬ 
mals  from  his  drawings,  and  he  painted  fome  ceilings  with 
birds,  for  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  country.  His 
•etchings  are  numerous  ;  his  illuftration  of_Efop  is  his  great- 
eft  work.  He  died  in  1702. 

BARM,y!  £ burm ,  Welfh;  beorm ,  Sax.]  Alfo  called 
Yeast  or  Yest  ;  the  foam  or  froth  of  beer  or  other  li¬ 
quors  in  a  flate  of  fermentation.  Barm  is  tiled  fora  leaven 
or  ferment  in  the  making  of  bread  ;  ferving  to  fwell  or 
puff  it  up  very  conliderably  in  a  little  time,  and  to  make 
it  much  lighter,  fofter,  and  more  delicate:  though,  when 
there  is  too  much  of  it,  the  bread  is  rendered  bitter  and 
naufeous.  Barm  is  faid  to  have  been  firit  tiled  by  the  Cel¬ 
tic  in  the  compofition  of  bread.  About  the  time  of  Agri¬ 
cola’s  entrance  into  Lancalhire,  a  new  fort  of  loaf  had 
been  introduced  at  Rome  ;  which  was  formed  only  of  wa¬ 
ter  and  flour,  and  much  efleemed  for  its  Iightnefs  :  and  it 
was  called  the  watcr-cake,  from  its  Ample  compofition,  and 
the  Parthian  roll,  from  its  original  inventors.  But,  even 
this  was  not  comparable  to  the  French  or  Spanifh  bread 
for  its  iightnefs .  The  ufe  of  curmi,  and  the  knowledge 
of  brewing,  had  acquainted  the  Ceites  with  an  ingredient 
for  their  bread,  which  was  much  better  calculated  to  ren¬ 
der  it  light  and  pleafant,  titan  t he  leaven,  the  eggs,  the 
milk,  or  the  wine  and  honey,  of  otiier  nations.  This  was 
the  ipume  which  arofe  on  the  furface  of  their  curzo  in  fer¬ 
mentation,  and  which  t he  Welfh  denominate  burm,  and  we 
harm.  The  Ceites  of-  Gaul,  of  Spain,  and  mol!  probably 
of  South  Britain,  had  long  iifed  it;  and  their  bread  was, 
in  confequence,  fuperior  in  iightnefs  to  that  of  any  other 
station  in  the  world.  The  ufe  of  yeal!  in  bread-is  but  a 
modern  pradice  among  the  Englifli.  It  is  but  little  more 
than  a  century  ago  that  the  bakers  firft  introduced  it ;  and 
then  it  was  only  done  from  fraudulent  motives.  The  fa¬ 
culty  of  medicine  in  Paris,  by  a  decree  of  the  24th  of 
March,  1688,  folemnly  declared  it  noxious  to  the  health  of 
the  people  ;  yet  even  that  cenfure  did  not  prevent  its  be¬ 
coming  general. 

Common  ale  yeafi  may  be  kept  freflt  and  fit  for  ufe  fe¬ 
veral  months,  by  putting  a  quantity  of  it  into  a  dole  can- 
yufs  bag,  and  gently  fqueezingout  the  tnoiflure  in  a  ferew- 
«ref3,  till  the  remaining  matter  be  as  firm  and  ftiff  as  clay. 
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In  this  (late  it  fltould  be  clofe  packed  up  in  a  tight  calk, 
fo  as  to  fecure  it  from  the  air;  and  it  wilL  keep  frelh, 
found,  and  fit  for  ufe,  for  a  long  time.  For  this difeovery 
a  patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  Felton  Matthew,  of  rite  Three 
Cranes  Wharf,  London,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1796. 

A  method  lias  lately  been  difeovered  of  preparing  arti¬ 
ficial  yeafi,  by  which  good  bread  may  be  made  without 
the  afiiftance  of  any  other  ferment.  The  method  is  this  : 
Boil  flour  and  water  together  *0  the  confluence  of  treacle, 
and  when  the  mixture  is  cold  faturate  it  witli  fixed  air. 
Pour  the  mixture  thus  faturated  into  one  or  more  large 
bottles  or  narrow-mouthed  jars  ;  cover  it  over  loofely  u  ith 
paper,  and  upon  that  lay  a  date  or  board  with  a  weight  to 
keep  it  fieady.  Place  the  velfel  in  a  fituation  where  the 
thermometer  will  Hand  from  yo°  to  8o°,  and  ftir  up  the 
mixture  two  or  three  times  in  twenty-four  hours.  In 
about  two  days  fitch  a  degree  of  fermentation  will  have 
taken  place,  as  to  give  the  mixture  the  appearance  of  yeafi. 
With  the  yeafi  in  this  (late,  and  before  it  lias  acquired  a 
thoroughly  vinous  fmeil,  mix  the  quanfity  of  flour  in¬ 
tended  for  bread,  in  the  proportion  of  fix  pounds  of  flour 
to  a  quart  of  the  yeafi,  and  a  fufficient  portion  of  warm 
water.  Knead  them  well  together  in  a  proper  velfel,  and, 
covering  it  with  a  cloth,  let  the  dough  Hand  for  twelve 
hours,  or  till  it  appears  to  be  fufficiently  fermented  in  the 
fore-mentioned  degree  of  warmth.  It  is  then  to  be  form¬ 
ed  into  loaves  and  baked.  The  yeafi  would  be  more  per¬ 
fect,  if  a  decodtion  of  malt  were  ufed  inftead  of  Ample 
water. 

It  has  lately  been  difeovered,  that  a  decodtion  of  malt 
alone,  without  any  addition,  will  produce  a  yeafi  proper 
enough  for  the  purpofe  of  brewing.  This  difcovery  was 
made  by  Jofeph  Senyor,  fervant  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mafon, 
of  A  lion,  near  Rotheram  ;  and  he  received  for  it  a  reward 
of  20I.  from  the  Society  for  promoting  Arts,  Manufac¬ 
tures,  and  Commerce.  The  procefs  is  as  follows  :  Pro¬ 
cure  three  earthen  or  wooden  veflels  of  dilferent  fizes  and 
apertures,  one  capable  of  holding  two  quarts,  the  other 
three  or  four,  and  the  third  five  or  lix  :  boil  a  quarter  of 
a  peck  of  malt  for  about  eight  or  ten  minutes  in  three 
pints  of  water;  and,  when  a  quart  is  poured  off  from  the 
grains,  let  it  Hand  in  the  firit  or  fmaller  velfel  in  a  cool 
place  till  not  quite  cold,  but  retaining  that  degree  of  heat 
which  the  brewers  ufually  find  to  be  proper  when  they 
begin  to  work  their  liquor.  Then  remove  the  veil'd  int® 
fome  warm  fituation  near  a  fire,  where  the  thermometer 
Hands  between  700  and  8o°  Fahrenheit,  and  there  let  it 
remain  till  the  fermentation  begins,  which  will  be  plainly 
perceived  within  thirty  hours  :  add  then  two  quarts  more 
of  a  like  decoflion  of  malt,  when  cool,  as  the  firil  was ; 
and  mix  the  whole  in  the  fecond  or  larger  veflel,  and  ftir 
it  well  in,  which  muft  be  repeated  in  the  ufual  way,  as  it 
rifes  in  a  common  vat :  then  add  a  ftill  greater  quantity  of 
the  fame  decocdlion,  to  be  worked  in  the  largeft  veft'el, 
which  will  produce  yeafi  enough  for  a  brewing  of  forty 
gallons. 

A  compofition  for  fupplying  the  place  of  yeafi  has  beets 
invented  by  Mr.  R.  Tillyer  Blunt,  for  which  the  king’s 
letters  patent  were  granted  on  the  30th  of  October,  1787. 
The  method  is  as  follows  :  Boil  in  common  water  eight 
pounds  of  potatoes,  as  for  eating;  bruife  them  perfectly 
fniooth,  and  mix  with  them  whilft  warm  two  ounces  of 
hoijey,  or  any  other  fweet,  and  one  quart  of  common 
barm.  Then,  for  making  bread,  mix  three  pints  of  t lie 
above  compofition  with  a  bufhel  of  flour,  tiling  warm  wa¬ 
ter  in  making  the  bread  ;  the  water  to  be  warmer  in  win¬ 
ter  than  in  fummer.  This  compofition  is  to  be  ufed  in  a 
few  hours  after  it  is  made;  and,  as  foon  as  tiie  fponge  be¬ 
gins  to  fall  the  firft  time,  the  bread  fliould  be  made  and 
put  in  tiie  oven.  See  the  articles  Baking  and  Bread. 

BARMACIP,  a  lofty  mountain  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Schirvan,  near  the  Cafpian  Sea. 

BARMANCOT'TY,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  tiie  country 
of  Thibet,  five  miles  foutli  of  Sirinagur,  and  thirteen 
north,  of  Duprag. 

BAR'MAS, 


BAR 

BAR'M'AS,  an  Eaft- Indian  people,  who  in  I3'i3  pof- 
fefled  all  the  coaft  from  Bengal  to  Pegu.  It  appears  al(o, 
that  they  were  formerly  matters  of  Ava,  the  dominions  of 
which  extended  as  far  as  China;  of'courfe  the  Barmas 
were  matters  of  mod  of  the  northern  part  of  the  peninfu- 
la  beyond  the  Ganges.  Their  dominions,  however,  were 
afterwards  reduced  to  very  narrow  bounds,  and  they  be¬ 
came  tributary  to  the  king  of  Pegu  ;  but  by  degrees  they 
not  only  recovered  their  former  empire,  but  conquered  the 
kingdoms  of  Pegu,  Siam,  and  feveral  others.  By  the  lateft 
accounts,  their  kingdom  extends  from  the  province  of 
Yun-nan  in  China,  about  800  miles  in  length  from  north 
to  fouth,  and  250  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft. 

BAR'MEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia,  and  duchy  of  Berg,  fituated-  in  a  fertile  valley  to 
which  it  gives  name.  It  is  five  miles  north  of  I.aunep. 

BAR'MOTE.  See  Barghmote. 

BAR'MOUTH,  a  fea-port  of  North  Wales,  in  the 
county  of  Merioneth,  fituated  in  a  bay  to  which  it  gives 
name  :  eight  miles  fouth-weft  of  Dolgelly. 

BAR'MY ,  adj.  Containing  barm  ;  yeqfty  : 

Their  jovial  nights  in  frolics  and  in  play 
They  pafs,  to  drive  the  tedious  hours  away  ; 

And  their  cold  ftomachs  with  crown’d  goblets  cheer 
Of  windy  cider,  and  of  barmy  beer.  Dryden- 

BARN,  f.  [ bem ,  Sax.]  A  place  or  houfe  for  laying  up 
any  fort  of  grain,  hay,  or  draw : 

In  vain  the  barns  expeft  their  promis’d  load; 

Nor  barns  at  home,  nor  reeks  are  heap’d  abroad.  Dryden. 

Improvement  in  the  building  of  barns  appearing  to  be 
a  matter  of  great  public  utility,  the  committee  of  the  Bath 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Agriculture  propofed 
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a  premium  for  the  conftrudlion  of  a  barn  on  a  new  and 
improved  plan ;  in  confeqnence  of  which  the  following 
model  was  communicated  by  Mr.  Henry  Dobfon,  of  Nor¬ 
wich.  “  The  ties  and  braces  of  the  barns  now  in  ufe, 
have  always  been  a  juft  caufe  of  complaint  with  the  farm¬ 
er;  but  the  form  of  the  prefent  plan  renders  thefe  unne- 
celftiry,  which  not  only  makes  the  fpace  occupied  more 
commodious,  but  produces  a.  coniiderable  faving  in  the 
quantity  of  timber. 

“  I  am  well  aware  (fays  Mr;  Dobfon)  that  the  dimen- 
fions  of  the  threlhing- floors,  in  this  model,  will  be  ob- 
je£led  to,  as  almoft  every  innovation  on  the  common  prac¬ 
tice  is;  but,  to  candid  men,  and  to  fuch  only  improve¬ 
ments  ought  to  be  intruded,  they  will  be  found  quite  dif¬ 
fident.  1  have  obferved,  that  the  threftier  feldom  ufes  a 
larger  fpace  to  tlirefh  upon  than  that  aftigned  for  this 
purpofe  in  the  prefent  model ;  and  the  porches  in  com¬ 
mon  ufe,  added  to  the  enormous  width  of  the  barn,  can 
lerve  for  very  little  more  than  a  receptacle  for  the  threfti- 
ed  corn  ;  the  bow  at  the  end  of  each  threftiing-floor  is  in¬ 
tended  for  this  purpofe,  and  will  contain  near  two  lafts* 
undrefted,  or  in  facks.  The  only  obiedion  that  remains 
is,  the  length  not  being  diffident  to  drels  the  corn  upon  ; 
the  udial  method  being;  to  fling  it  with  a  (hovel,  as'nuicli 
as  pollible,  to  the  diflanee  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-fix 
feet;  by  which  means  the  heavier  particles  fly  fartheft, 
and  the  unfound  corn  and  lnifks  are  of  courfe  left  in  t lie 
intermediate  (pace  :  as  this  part  of  the  procefs  occupies  as 
little,  if  not  lefs,  time  than  any  other,  it  will  not  the  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find  a  diffident  time  of  fine  weather,  in  any  fea- 
fon,  to  place  a  fail-cloth,  or  boards  prepared  for  that 
purpofe,  to  the  diftance  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  from 
the  doors,  which  will  effedually  anfwer  every  purpofe  of 
thole  now  in  ufe,” 


But  as  threfhing  is,  for  the  mod  part,  done  in  the  win¬ 
ter-months,  when  the  barn-doors  are  generally  frequented 
by  cattle,  poultry,  and  birds,  great  inconvenience  would 
be  found  in  lengthening  the  floor  by  a  fail-cloth,  or  boards, 
as  Mr.  Dobfon  propoles.  But,  if  the  corn  be  dreffed  with 
a  winnowing-engine,  (as  is  frequently  pradtifed  in  many 
counties,)  the  length  of  the  floor  will  be  quite  fufficient. 
In  every  other  refpect,  the  Bath  Society  pronounced  this 
the  completeft  model  of  a  barn  they  ever  faw,  and  paid 
Mr.  Dobfon  the  premium  accordingly. 

The  following  are  the  dimenlions  of  a  common  barn, 
50  feet  by  20%,  and  thofe  of  one  according  to  the  model ; 


Common  Barn. 

1,475  Square  feet,  the  area 
14,426  Cubic  ft.  for  corn  only 
702  Cubic  feet  of  timber 
VOL.  II.  No.  99. 


Barn  according  to  Model. 
1,472  Square  feet,  the  area 
30,900  Cubic  ft.  forcornonly 
445  Cubic  feet  of  timber 


By  which  calculation  it  appears,  that  a  barn  built  oq 
the  model  propofed  by  Mr.  Dobfon,  as  reprefented  in  the 
annexed  figure,  gains,  on  one  in  common  ufe  of  the  fame 
area,  6,474  cubic  feet  of  fpace,  and  is  built  with  257  cu¬ 
bic  feet  of  timber  lefs ;  and,  as  there  is  nothing  in  its  con- 
ftrudion  which  would  increafe  the  expence  of  workman- 
ftiip,  the  difference  between  the  expence  of  building  a 
barn  on  this  plan,  and  that  of  one  in  common  ufe,  of  the 
fame  area,  would  be  as  445  to  702.  It  is  needlefs  to  fay 
any  thing  of  its  mathematical  ftrength,  as  it  muft  be  ob¬ 
vious  to  any  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  mechanics* 
that  the  method  here  propofed  is  of  all  others  the  beft  cal¬ 
culated  to  anfwer  .the  purpofe. 

Barn,  or  Bearn,/.  A  child,  in  the  Scotch  or  North 
Country  dialed!:. 

Barn-floor,  that  part  of  a  barn  which  is  boarded, 
8  Z  for 
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for  the  purpofe  of  beating  or  threfhing out  coni  and  grain. 
In  the  year  1706,  Mr.  John  Upton,  of  Petvvorth,  Suffex, 
received  a  premium  of  thirty  guineas,  from  the  London 
Society  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  for  his, invention  of  a 
moveable  barn-floor,  which  promifes  to  be  of  great  utility. 
The  floor  confifts  of  two  large  leaves,  that  turn  upon  hin¬ 
ges  on  each  fide  the  floor-way;  and,  when  let  down,  join 
in  the  middle,  retting  on  moveable  timbers  placed  to  re¬ 
ceive  them.  The  vibration  afforded  by  this  contrivance 
gives  a  much  greater  fpring  to  the  flail,  and  alfifts  the 
threflier  exceedingly  ;  by  which  means  the  corn  is  more 
thoroughly  threflved  out  than  on  the  common  floors.  But 
the  greateft  advantage  is,  that,  in  harveft-time,  during,  the 
holding  of  the  corn,  the  leaves  are  turned  up  on  each 
fide,  and,  the  bearing  timbers,  or  rafters  being  removed, 
the  loaded  waggons,  are  drawn  into  the  barnona  gravel  or 
(tone  foundation  formed  beneath.  Thus,  the  threlhing- 
fioor  receives  no  injury  from  the  treading  of  the  horles, 
and  the  weight  of  the  load  ;  confequently,  the,  ftrength  of 
timber  required,  as  well  as  the  wear,  is  much  lels  than 
when  the  floor  is  fixed,  and  the  team  is  drawn  over  it. 
At  certain  feafons,  when  the  leaves  are  turned  up,  it  may 
alfo  be  ufed  as  a  (table,  ox-ftall,  hovel,  or  cart-houfe;  and, 
w  hen  the  leaves  are  down,  as  it  is  hollow  under,  and  af¬ 
fords  eafy  accefs  to  dogs  and  cats,  it  Can  harbour  no  ver¬ 
min.  Wherever  it  is  the  cuffom  to  draw  loaded, Carriages 
into  barns,  (a  practice  which  is  declining  in  the  north  of 
England,)  and  efpecially  in  countries  where  1  mall  barns 
and  (mail  floors  are  in  ule,  this  will  be  found  a  very  va¬ 
luable  improvement. 

BAIUN  A  BAS,  or  Barn 'a  by,  [«.3}*d  Syr.  of  13  a  foil, 
and,  according  to  Jerome,  N'3;  a  prophet,  the.  office  of  a 
prophet  being  put  for  sonfolation;  i.  e,  the  fun  of  confo- 
lation.]  A  proper  name  of  men. 

St.  Barnabas’s  Day,  a  feftival,  celebrated  on  the  nth 
of  June.  St.  Barnabas  was. born  at  Cyprus,  and  defceitded 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  whofe  Jewifh  anceftors  are  thought 
to  have  retired  thither  to  fecure  themfelves  from  violence 
during  the  troublefome  times  in  Judea.  His  proper  name 
was  Jofes  ;  to  which,  after  his  converfion  to  Chriftianity, 
■the  apoffles  added  that  of  Barnabas,  fignitying  either  the 
‘  foil  of  prophecy,’  or  the  ‘  fon  of  confolation  ;’  the  firft 
refpefting  his  eminent  prophetic  gifts,  the  other  his  great 
charity  in  felling  his  elfafe  for  the  .comfort  and  relief  of 
the  poor  Chriftians.  The  time  of  his  converfion  is  uncer¬ 
tain  ;  but  he  is  generally  efteemed  one  of  the  feventy  dif- 
ciples  cliofeh  by  our  Saviour  himfelf.  At  Antioch,  St. 
Paul  and  St.  Barnabas  had  a  conteft,  which  ended  in  their 
feparation :  but  what  followed  it  with  refpe^t  to  St.  Bar¬ 
nabas  is  not  related  in  the  Adts  of  the  Apoffles.  Some 
fay,  he  went  into  Italy,  and  founded  a  church  at  Milan. 
At'Salamis,  we  are  told,  he  fuftered  martyrdom ;  whither 
feme  Jews,  being  come  out  of  Syria,  fet  upon  him,  as  he 
was  difputing  in  the  fynagogue,  and  (toned  him  to  death, 
lie  was  buried,  by  his  kinfman  Mark,  in  a  cave  near  the 
c  iy.  The  remains  of  iiis  body  are  faid  to  have  been  dif- 
covered  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  together  with 
a  copy  of  St.  Matthew’s  gofpel,  written  with  his  own 
hand,  and  lying  on  his  breaft. 

Sc.  Barnabas’s  Epistle,  an  apocryphal  work  afcri- 
bed  to  St.  Barnabas,  and  frequently  cited  by  St.  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  and  Origen.  It  was  firff  publiflied  in 
Greek,  from  a  copy  of  father  Hugh  Menard,  a  Benedic¬ 
tine  monk.  An  ancient  verfion  of  it  was  found  in  a  manu- 
feript  of  the  abbey  of  Coebey,  near  a  thoufand  years  old. 
Voflius  publiflied  it,  in  the  year  1656,  together  with  the 
epiftles  of  St.  Ignatius. 

St.  Barnabas’s  Gospel,  another  apocryphal  work, 
aferibed  to  St.  Barnabas,  wherein  the  hiftory  of  Jefus 
Chriff  is  related  in  a  manner  very  different  from  the  ac¬ 
count  given  by  the  four  Evangeliffs.  The  Mahometans 
have  this  gofpel  in  Arabic,  and  it  corrcfponds  very  well 
with  thofe  traditions  which  Mahomet  followed  in  his  Ko¬ 
ran.  Jt  was,  probably,  a  forgery  of  fome  nominal  Chrif- 
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tians ;  and  afterwards  altered  and  interpolated  by  the  Ma¬ 
hometans,  the  better  to  ferve  their  purpofe. 

BAIUN AB1TES,  a  religious  order,  founded  in  the 
16th  century  by  three  Italian  gentlemen,  who  had  been 
advifed  by  a  famous  preacher  of  thofe  days  to  read  care¬ 
fully  the  epiftles  of  St.  Paul.  Hence  they  were  called 
Clerks  of  St.  Paul-,  and  Barnabitcs ,  becaufe  they  performed 
their  firff  exercife  in  a  church  of  St.  Barnabas  at  Milan, 
Their  habit  is  black ;  and  their  office  is  to  inftru'Cl,  cate- 
cliife,  and  ferve  in  miffion  to  diffant  countries. 

BAR'NACH,  a  frnall  illand  near  the  weft  coaff  of  Ire¬ 
land,  fituated  iii  Black  Sod  Bay. 

BAR'N  ACLE,yi  [probably  of  beam,  a  child,  and  aacy 
Sax.  an  oak.]  A  kind  of  fliell-filli  that  grow  upon  timber 
that  lies  in  the  lea.  A  bird  like  a  goofe,  fabuloufly  ftlp- 
pofed  tq.grovv  on  trees. — It  is  beyond  even  mi  atheift’s  cre¬ 
dulity  and  impudence,  to  affirm,  that  the  firft  men  might 
grow  upon  trees,  as  the  ftory  goes .  about  barnacles ;  or 
might  be  the  lice  of  fome  vaft  prodigious  animals,  whofe 
lpecies  is  now  extinCt.  Bentley. — An  inftrunient  made  com¬ 
monly  of  iron  for  the  ufe  of  farriers,  to  hold  a  horfe  by 
the  nofe,  to  hinder  him  from  ftruggling  when  an  incilion 
is  made. 

B  ARNADE'SIA,yi  [fo  named  by  Mutis,  from  Mi¬ 
chael  Barnades,  a  Spanifh  botaniff.]  In  botany,  agenusof 
the  chlfs  fyngenelia,  order  polygamia  cequalis,  natural  or¬ 
der  comppfftae  dilcoidese.  The  generic  characters  are — • 
Calyx:  common,  fomewhat  ventricofe,  fpreading  at  the 
tip,  imbricate;  feales  numerous,  gradually  longer  from 
bale  to  tip;  the  inferior  or  exterior  ovate,  clolely  imbri¬ 
cate,  fliarp,  pungent;  the  fuperior  or  interior  fubulate, 
flat,  fpreading,  pungent.  Corolla:  compound,  rayed; 
corollets  hermaphrodite,  tubular,  very  few  (three  or  four), 
remote,  in  the  di(k;  ligulate,  in  a  Ample  feries,  in  the  ray  ; 
proper  to  the  former  funnel-form,  the  tube  very  fliort, 
having  a  liairy  five-parted  border  with  parts  ereCt  and  con¬ 
verging;  proper  to  the  latter  ligulate,  lanceolate,  fpread¬ 
ing  at  the  bale,  incurved  at  the  tip,  and  f  pi  it,  being  out. 
wardly  very  hairy,  and  having  the  tube  longer  than  the 
calyx.  Stamina:  filaments  five ;  :  iuher:e  cylindric,  tu¬ 
bular.  Piff ilium  :  germ  ovate;  flyle filiform,  longer  than 
the  ffamens;  ftigma  bifid;  clefts  fpreading,  ovate-round¬ 
ed.  Pericarpium:  none;  calyx  converging.  Seeds:  ve¬ 
ry  many,  ovate,  hairy;  hairs  rev  erfed ;  down  of  the  flow¬ 
ers  of  the  difk  briftly  ;  rays  fubulate,  f f i ft',  broken  back¬ 
wards,  naked,  or  covered  with  extremely  minute  hairs; 
of  the  radial  flowers  long,  eredt,  fpreading,  niany-rayed, 
feathery,  foft.  Receptaculum :  fl^t,  villofe,  without 
chaff. — EJJcntial  Chara&er.  Calyx  naked,  imbricate,  pun¬ 
gent.  Corolla  radiate;  down  of  the  ray  feathered;  of 
the  dilk  briftly,  broken  backwards. 

Only  one  lpecies,  barnadefia  fpinofa.  This  is  a  ftirub, 
with  very  fmooth  branches,  fet  with  a  pair  of  thorns,  at 
their  origin,  which  at  firft  were  fti pules  ;  they  are  patu¬ 
lous,  brown,  and  fmooth.  Leaves  alternate,  dimple,  ovate, 
quite  entire,  fliarp,  flat,  veined,  fomewhat  hairy  on  both 
Tides,  whitifli  underneath.  Petioles  very  fliort.  Stipules 
in  pairs,  frnall,  fubulate.  Flowers  panicled,  terminating. 
Calyx  pubefeent.  The  flower  is  lingular  in  having  two 
forts  of  down.  Native  of  South  America,  v\here  it  was 
found  by  Mutis. 

BAR'NARD  (Sir  John),  was  in  the  year  1722  chofen 
one  of  the  reprefentatives  in  parliament  for  the  city  of 
London,  a  trim  which  he  continued  to  enjoy  during  the 
fix  fucceeding  parliaments,  and  which  lie  always  difehar- 
ged  with  equal  integrity  and  ability.  In  1727,  he  was cho¬ 
fen  alderman  of  Dowgate  Ward,  and  the  next  year  pre¬ 
pared  and  prefented  to  the  commons  a  bill  for  the  better 
regulation  and  government  of  feamen  in  the  merchant  fer- 
vice.  In  the  debate  upon  the  famous  excife-fcheme  pro¬ 
jected  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  1733,  Sir  John  fliewed 
himfelf  not  more  zealous  for  the  trade  of  his  country 
than  for  the  honour  of  thole  by  whom  it  was  principally 
conducted,  and  made  fo  ftrenuous  an  oppolition  to  this  un¬ 
popular 
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popular  and  unconftitutional  fcheme,  that,  in  conjunction 
with  other  members,  he  obliged  the  minidry  entirely  to 
lay  it  afide.  In  1735,  he  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  limit  the  number  of  playhoufcS,  and  reftrain  the' 
licentioufnefs  of  players,  which  was  now  encreafed  to  an 
amazing  degree  ;  and,  though  the  bill  mifcarried  at  that 
time,  it  was  yet,  about  two  years  after,  enaded  into  a  law, 
which  (till  continues  in  torce.  In  1736,  he  lerved,  with 
his  brother-in-law,  Sir  Robert  Godfchall,  Knt.  alderman 
of  Bifliopfgate-ward,  the  ollice  of  flieriff  of  the  city  of 
London  and  county  of  Middlefex.  In  1737  he  formed  a 
fcheme  for  reducing  the  intered  on  the  national  debt;  a 
project  which,  though  it  did  not  at  that  time  fucceed,  was, 
neverthelefs,  afterwards  carried-  into  execution,  to  the 
great  emolument  of  the  trading  part  of  the  nation.  In 
1738  he  ferved  the  high  office  of  lord-mayor  of  London ; 
in  which  lituation  he  did  his  duty  with  the  minuted  fcrtt- 
pulolity.  A  young  woman,  decently  dreffed,  was  late  at 
night  brought  to  him  at  the  Manfion-houfe  by  a  watch¬ 
man,  as  a  proditute,  die  having  been  found  alone  in 
the  dreets  at  midnight.  She  requeded  to  be  heard  in  her 
defence.  Circumdances  w'erc,  however,  fo  much  againd 
Iier,  that  Sir  John  alked,  if  die  could  produce  any  per- 
ion  to  her  character  ?  She  faid,  that  her  relations  lived  a 
great  way  off",  as  far  as  Whitechapel ;  and  that  it  would 
be  inconvenient  to  him  to  wait  till  they  could  be  produced. 
He  laid,  as  a  magidrate  his  time  was  that  of  the  public, 
and  their  convenience  his;  and  that  he  would  willingly  lit 
up  till  her  friends  could  come,  and  prevent  her  being  lent 
to  prifon.  The  girl  lent  to  Whitechapel  for  fome  of  her 
friends,  who  gave  her  an  exceeding  good  character,  and 
corroborated  the  reafons  die  gave  for  being  out  fo' late. 
This  excellent  magidrate  laid,  that  he  had  never  felt  more 
fincere  pleafure  in  his  life;  and,  after  advifing  her  to  be 
more  cautious  in  future,  dilmilfed  her.  A  worthy  exam¬ 
ple  this  for  our  modern  magiltrates,  who  are  not  perhaps 
fufficiently  cautious  with  refpedt  to  lending  perfons  to  pin¬ 
ion  on  very  trivial  fufpicions,  nor  in  keeping  them  there 
by  way  of  punilliment  for  petty  crimes;  confining  them 
in  thole  places  of  vvickednefs  and  defpair,  where,  as  Dr. 
johnfon  obferves,  “  the  lewd  inflame  the  lewd,  the  w  ick¬ 
ed  encourage  the  wicked  ;  and  where  a  criminal  is  taught 
to  do  that  with  more  cunning  which  he  had  been  tiled  to 
do  with  Iefs.” 

Sir  John  Barnard,  when  he  quitted  the  perfualion  of  the 
Quakers,  did  not  lay  afide  the  limplicity  of  his  manners 
and  the  integrity  of  his  conduct.  When  Sir  Robert  Wal¬ 
pole,  then  prime  minider,  was  one  day  whifpering  to  the 
fpeaker  of  the  hoitfe  of  commons,  who  leaned  towards 
him  over  the  arm  of  his  chair  at  the  time  that  Sir  John 
was  (peaking,  he  exclaimed,  “  Mr.  Speaker,  I  addrefs 
jnyfeff  to  you,  and  not  to  your  chair  ;  I  will  be  heard  ;  I 
call  that  gentleman  to  order.”  The  fpeaker  immediately 
turned  about,  begged  Sir  John’s  pardon,  and  requeded  him 
to  proceed.  The  late  Mr.  Rob.  Dingley  tiled  to  fay,  that 
Sir  John  refufed  to  accept  of  the  pod  of  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  when  it  was  odered  to  him,  in  1746.  Lord 
Chatham  (then  Mr.  Pitt),  a  man  not  particularly  liberal  in 
his  praifes,  gave  Sir  John  the  dignified  appellation  of  the 
Great  Commoner ;  an  appellation  which  with  equal  proprie¬ 
ty  was  afterwards  bellowed  upon  himfelf.  When,  by-the 
death  of  Sir  James  Thompfon,  he  became  the  fird  on  the 
lid  of  the  court  of  aldermen,  the  title  of  Father  of  the  Ci¬ 
ty  devolved  upon  him;  a  didinbtion  to  which,  by  his  vir¬ 
tues,  he  had  ever  a  claim ;  and  which  appears  to  have 
been  confirmed  in  the  mod  forcible  manner  by  the  eredtion 
of  a  datue  to  him  during  his  life-time  in  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
change ;  after  which  Sir  John  never  made  his  appearance 
within  that  fabric,  but  tranlabled  his  bufinefs  in  the  front 
of  it.  In  July,  1758,  to  the  inexprefliblc  regret  of  his 
brother  aldermen,  and  of  all  his  fellow  citizens,  herelign- 
cd  his  gown,  retired  in  a  great  meafure  from  public  bufi- 
riefs,  and  continued  to  live  chiefly  in  a  private  manner  at 
Clapham  ;  where,  after  having  attained  to  near  the  age  of 
eighty,  he  died  the  29th  of  Au'gud,  1766. 


Barnard  or  Bernard  (John);  was  born  at  Cador  in 
Lincolndiire,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  After  feveral 
preferments,  lie  was  made  a  prebendary  of  the  church  of 
Lincoln.  He  wrote  Cenfura  Clerior,  againd  fcandalous 
miniders  not  fit  to  be  redored  to  church-livings  ;  the  Life 
of  Dr.  Heylyn  ;  and  a  few  other  works.  He  died  at  New¬ 
ark,  Aiqgud  17,  16S3. 

Barnard  Castle,  a  market-town  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  is  254”  miles  from  London  ;  it  dands  on  the  ri¬ 
ver  Tees,  fifteen  miles  from  Richmond  in  Yorkdiire,  and 
twenty-fix  from  Durham.  The  cadle  was  built  originally 
by  Bernard  Baliol,  great  grandfather  of  John  Baliol,  whom 
Edward  I.  made  king  of  Scotland.  It  was  a  large  (true- 
turc,  lituated  on  a  rock,  great  part  of  which  is  dill  dand- 
ing,  guarded  upon  one  fide  by  the  river  Tees,  and  in  the 
bilhopric  of  Durham.  The  prelcnt  cadle,  which  is  on  the 
wed  fide  of  the  town,  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  build¬ 
ings  elegant,  being  of  white  done;  the  principal  dreet  is 
(pacious,  and  near  a  mile  long.  It  is  not  incorporated, 
but  is  governed  by  a  deward  and  jury,  of  the  manor  of 
Darlington,  which  conlills  of  the  principal  inhabitants. 
It  is  very  populous.  At  the  foot  of  the  market-place 
(lands  an  open  drubturc  of  bne  freedone  work,  cupolaed, 
and  covered  with  blue  date,  furrounded  with  an  octagon 
colonnade,  as  a  (land  for  the  market-people.  Notwith- 
danding  this  is  an  inland  town,  it  has  one  of  the  larged 
corn-markets  in  the  north  of  England,  but  is  furrounded 
by  fix  or  eight  thoufand  acres  of  land,  capable  of  the 
higlied  improvement  by  cultivation,  lying  walie.  Its  fairs 
are  on  Eader-Monday,  Wednefday  in  Whitfun-week,  St. 
James’s  day,  and  July  25.  Market  on  Wednefday.  It 
contains  about  three  thoufand  inhabitants;  once  famous 
for  white  leather  bridles,  and  the  fird  place  where  tain- 
mys  or  Scotch  camblets  were  made,  a  woollen  Huff,  thir¬ 
ty  yards  in  length  and  about  eighteen  inches  in  breadth  : 
about  four  hundred  weavers  are  yet  employed  in  this 
branch  of  trade.  This  town  lies  in  the  parilh  of  Gain- 
ford,  a  village  eight  miles  dillant,  ead,  on  the  turnpike- 
road  leading  to  Stockton-upon-Tees,  and  holds  a  perpe¬ 
tual  curacy  under  the  vicar  of  that  place,  who  enjoys  his 
living  under  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

From  the  Yorklhire  banks,  adjoining  the  little  village 
of  Startforth,  you  look  upon  the  fouth-wed  front  of  the 
cadle,  as  it  crowns  the  cliffs  which  overhang  the  river  : 
an  awful  and  folemn  afpedt  marks  the  whole  edifice,  in 
many  parts  covered  with  ivy.  To  the  left,  the  river  is 
extended  in  a  beautiful  canal,  bordered  with  woods  and. 
meads,  terminated  by  fome  bold  rocks  fringed  with  oaks, 
and  furm£>unted  by  Hills  of  padure-ground,  on  which  a 
little  farmhold  Hands,  and  gives  an  agreeable  termination 
to  the  profpedt.  To  the  right,  the  river  falls  incafcades, 
and,  winding  from  the  eye,  is  concealed  for  near  a  mile 
upon  the  landfcape,  when  again  it  breaks  out  upon  the 
view,  through  an  avenue  of  .hanging  woods;  the  rich 
lands  on  both  lides  of  the  river  are  grouped  with  fine  cat¬ 
tle  and  fiieep.  At  the  greated  diltance,  Hamilton  hills 
are  feen,  of  a  dulky  hue,  which  didinguifh  them  from  the 
Iky.  The  banks  of  the  Tees,  a  little  below  the  town,  af¬ 
ford  the  mod  plealing  and  romantic  walks:  a  (pacious 
plain  of  meadow -ground  lies  on  the  river’s  brink,  front 
whence,  in  gradual  afcents,  the  lands  arife,  varied  with 
padure,  tillage,  and  meads,  interfperfed  with  coppices  and 
oaken  groves.  From  an  eminence  called  Barberry  Rigs, 
(a natural  terrace  of  lialf-a-milc  in  length,)  as  you  look 
down  from  the  river,  the  folemn  ruins  of  Atheldan  Ab¬ 
bey,  placed  on  a  fine  eminence,  (kirted  with  fycamores. 
Hand  to  the  right.  Beneath  the  dream  falls  in  cafcades, 
over  rocks  of  black  marble  pouring  its  foaming  waters 
through  the  elevated  arch  of  Rookby  new  bridge.  On 
the  river’s  banks,  (which  beneath  the  bridge  are  rocky  and 
deep,)  a  grove  of  oaks  forms  an  avenue  terminated  by 
Rookby  Hall ;  looking  up  the  dream,  which  is  feen  mean¬ 
dering  for  near  a  mile,  margined  with  rich  inclofures,  on 
one  hand  you  have  a  profpeCt  of  the  church  and  part  of 
the  town  of  Barnard  Cadle,  other  parts  being  intercepted 


by  the  nearer  hills.  In  the  depth  of  the  vale,  by  the 
brink  of  the  river,  other  parts  of  the  town  prefent  theni- 
f'elves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  village  of  Startforth,  with 
the  pleafant  feat  of  George  Fielding,  Rfq.  and  the  little 
vicarage,  are  feen,  whilft  the  back  ground  is  thickened 
with  wood,  mingled  in  a  beautiful  manner  with  cottages, 
•fuperior  to  which,  the  ancient  hofpita'ole  tnanfion  of  the 
Maires  of  Larthi'ngton  fliews  its  white  front,  furmounted 
with  the  hills  of  Hunderthw.aite  and  Lunedale.  The  ru¬ 
ins  of  Athelftan  Abbey  are  near  the  river;  the  walls  are 
much  difunited,  and  juft  ferve  to  diftinguifti  that  their 
original  form  was  a  crofs.  The  eaft  window  remains  per¬ 
fect.  Here  are  no  monuments  or  inferiptions.  Authors 
have  difagreed  greatly  about  the  foundation  of  this  place; 
fome  by  miftake  attributing  it  to  Gilbert  de  le  Leya,  others 
to  Ranulphus  de  Moulton,  and  again  others  to'Conon  earl 
of  Richmond.  It  is  probable,  from  its  name,  that  it  was 
founded  by  Athelftan,  in  propitiation  for  his  crimes  againft 
his  brother,  at  or  near  the  time  he  founded  Middleton  and 
Michelnefs  in  Dorfet  on  that  occafton;  he  was  touched 
with  fuch  remorfe,  that  in  one  of  thefe  religious  houfes  he 
underwent  a  (even  years  penance.  A  little  beyond  this 
abbey  is  the  fine  bridge  of  one  arch  lately  built  over  the 
river  'l  ees,  by  Mr.  Merritt :  this  ftrufture,  arifing  from 
rocks  on  each  fide  of  the  river,  lias  a  ftriking  appearance  ; 
the  arch  is  feventy  eight  feet  fix  inches  in  fpan,  and  its 
elevation  above  the  furface  of  the  river  is  58  feet  1  inch. 

B  ARNA'SNE,  mountains  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Kerry,  eight  miles  fouth-weft  of  Killarney. 

BARNA'VE  (M.)  was  one  of  the  mod  confpicuous  and 
able  members  of  the  firft  national  or  conftituent  aflembly 
at  Paris,  in  1789,  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  revolution. 
He  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Grenoble,  and  an  advocate 
in  the  parliament.  He  was,  while  running  his  career,  no 
jnore  than  twenty-feven  years  of  age.  It  would  be  im-. 
pofiible  for  us,  in  the  compafs  of  this  article,  to  do  com¬ 
plete  juftice  to  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  young 
man :  his  hiftory  wholly  includes  that  of  the  firft  years  of 
the  revolution.  It  will  fuffice  for  our  purpofe,  to  make 
a  feleftion  of  the  moft  important  fafts  in  which  he  was 
the  chief  actor.  On  the  famous  20th  of  June,  1789,  when 
the  national  aflembly  met  in  the  tennis-court  at  Verfailles, 
Barnave  exhibited,  for  the  firft  time,  his  powers  of  mind 
and  eloquence,  in  a  fpeech,  the  objeft  of  which  was  to 
prove,  that  there  exifted  in  the  king’s  council  an  intention 
to  diflblve  the  ftates-general,  and  that  the  aflembly  ought 
to  take  an  oath  never  to  leparate,  until  the  objects  of  their 
million  were  completely  attained.  On  the  24th  of  the 
fame  month,  he  moved,  contrary  to  the  king’s  exprefs 
order,  that  the  fittings  of  the  aflembly  Ihould  be  made 
public;  it  being  Angular  that  the  nation  fliould  be  refil¬ 
led  admittance  into  the  national  aflembly.  He  was  the 
chief  author  of  the  law  which  was  enabled,  in  October 
1789,  that  no  bankrupt,  or  infolvent  debtor,  fliould  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  any  municipality,  or  of  the  provincial 
and  national  aflemblies.  Barnave  was  perpetually  upon 
the  ftage  during  the  whole  of  1790.  In  the  fitting  of  the 
1 2th  of  March,  he  was  the  member  who  moved  for  the 
fuppreffion  of  the  religious  orders  :  “  What  I  propofe  is 
not  for  our  own  benefit  (faid  he,  with  his  ufual  eloquence), 
it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  religious  perfons  themfelves ; 
it  is  not  we,  but  they,  who  ftand  in  need  of  that  freedom 
which  they  have  fo  imprudently  alienated.  We  ought  to 
abolifli  thofe  reftraints,  even  though  we  fliould  be  lofers 
by  our  condudt :  I  am  not  propofing  a  financial  operation, 
but  a  moral  and  political  arrangement.”  The  fitting  of 
the  2 2d  of  June  was  wholly  occupied  by  Barnave,  in  op- 
pofition  to  Mirabeau,  on  the  queftion  of  the  power  to  be 
delegated  to  the  king  of  making  war  and  peace :  his  fpeech- 
@s  on  this  occafion  are  efteemed  the  belt  which  he  ever 
made.  He  was  a  fteady  promoter- of  the  emancipation  of 
the  negroes  in  the  French  .colonies ;  and,  having  carried 
bis  point,  lie  wrote  fome  inftrudtions  on  the  beft  mode  of 
convoking  the  colonial  aflemblies.  His  condudt,  howe¬ 
ver,  in  this  affair,  was.  highly  difapproved  by  the  French 
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politicians,  who  imagined,  that  an  unbounded  liberty  to 
the  negroes  would  be  fatal  to  the  Weft  Indies.  Barnave, 
like  the  greater  part  of  the  conftituents,  w  as  attached  to 
a  limited  monarchy.  He  was  appointed  by  the  national 
aflembly,  jointly  with  Latcur-Maubourg,  and  Petion,  to 
meet  the  king  and  royal  family,  when  returning  to  Paris 
after  their  flight  to  Varenties.  The  three  deputies  were 
feated  in  the  fame  carriage  with  the  king  and  queen  ;  and 
it  was  obvious,  that  both  the  king  and  queen  beftowed 
upon  Barnave  fo  marked  a  degree  of  preference,  as  great¬ 
ly  to  exafperate  the  others.  This  flattering  conduit  of 
the  royal  family,  aided  by  the  winning  addrefsof  the  queen, 
and  the  affeiting  point  of  view  in  which  they  appeared, 
had  the  efleit  of  converting  Barnave  to  their  iiitereft.  In 
the  fubfequent  druggies,  therefore,  he  lent  his  fupport  to 
the  king’s  party  with  fo  much  energy  and  fuccefs,  that  he 
obtained  a  decree  of  oblivion  for  the  difhonou table  con¬ 
duit  of  the  court  in  that  affair. 

Upon  the  conclufion  of  the  feflion  of  the  national  aflem¬ 
bly,  Barnave  was  appointed,  by  his  countrymen,  mayor  of 
Grenoble.  He  likewife  married  t he  only  daughter  of  a 
confeillcr  des  aides,  of  the  fame  city,  with  a  dowry  of  700,000 
livres.  He  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  his  dignity  or 
fortune.  In  the  year  1794,  when  a  perfecutiori  was  begun 
by  the  terrorifts,  againft  all  thofe  who  w  ere  conftituents, 
or  conftdered  as  w ell-affeited  to  monarchy,  Barnave  was 
feized  by  the  revolutionary  committee  of  Grenoble,  and 
transferred  to  the  bloody  and  unfparing  tribunal  of  Du¬ 
mas,  in  Paris.  His  behaviour,  during  his  mock  trial,  was 
refolute  and  highly  intrepid.  On  the  queftion  of  the  pre- 
ftdent,  Why  he  became  a  royalift  ?  he  anfwered,  “  1  was 
the  moft  zealous  advocate  of  freedom  fo  long  as  it  was 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  philofophy  ;  but  I  deteft 
it,  as  a  tool  of  mifenief,  in  the  hands  of  fuch  mifereants 
as  you.”  This  great  man  was  deftined  to  the  guillotine 
on  April  12,  1794,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age. 

BARNAUL',  a  town  of  Siberia,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
Oby,  too  miles  fouth-foiith-eaft  of  Kolivan. 

BARNE'RA,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Scotland,  near  the  weft 
coaft  of  Lewis,  feparated  from  the  main  land  by  a  ftrait, 
called  Loch  Barnerd,  about  a  mile  wide,  Lat.  58.  25.  N. 
Ion.  7 .  3 .  W.  Greenwich. 

BARNES  (Jofliua),  profeflor  of  the  Greek  language  at 
Cambridge,  to  which  office  lie  was  chofen  in  1695.  His 
firft  publication  was  a  w  himfical  tract,  intitled,  Gerania; 
or  a  new  Difcovery  of  the  little  People  called  Pygmies. 
After  that  appeared  his  Life  of  Edward  III.  In  the  year 
1700,  Mrs.  Mafon,  of  Hemingford,  in  Huntingdonfhire, 
a  widow  lady  of  fortune,  came  to  Cambridge,  and  deft  red 
to  fettle  iool.  a-year  upon  him  ;  which  he  politely  refufed, 
unlefs  ftie  would  condefcend  to  make  him  happy  with  her 
perfon,  which  was  not  very  engaging.  The  lady  was  too 
obliging  to  refufe  any  thing  to  Jofhua,  for  whom  ftie  laid, 
“  the  fun  flood  Hill and  they  were  accordingly  married. 
Mr.  Barnes  wrote  feveral  other  books,  viz.  Sacred  Po¬ 
ems ;  The  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell;  feveral  dramatic 
pieces  ;  A  Poetical  Paraphrafe  on  the  Hiftory  of  Efther, 
in  Greek  verfe ;  and  he  publilhed  editions  of  Euripides, 
Anacreon,  and  Homer,  with  notes  and  a. Latin  tranflation. 
He  was  of  fo  humane  a  difpofition,  that  he  gave  his  only 
coat  to  a  vagrant  begging  at  his  door.  This  excellent  mas 
died  the  3d  of  Auguft,  1*712,  in  his  fifty-eighth  year. 

BAR'NET,  a  pleafant  town,  partly  in  Herts  and  partly 
in  Middlefex,  eleven  miles  north-weft  of  London,  on  the 
great  northern  road.  It  is  called  High  Barnet,  from  its 
fituation  on  a  hill ;  and  Chipping  or  Cheaping  Barnet,  from 
its  market,  which  was  granted  by  Henry  II.  to  the  monks 
of  St.  Alban’s,  and  is  famous  for  cattle.  At  the  tvvelve- 
mile-ftone  beyond  the  town,  Hands  a  high  ftone,  ereflecl 
in  memory  of  the  battle  fought  on  that  fpot,  on  the  14th 
of  April,  1471,  between  Edward  IV.  and  Guy  earl  of 
Warwick,  in  which  the  noble  earl  was  flain,  with  ten 
thoufand  of  his  men.  This  town  is  governed  by  a  magi, 
ftrate,  lligh-conftable,  and  petty  officers.  The  market  is 
on  Monday  ;  and  the  fairs  on  July  24  and  25,  for  toys  ; 
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September  4,  5,  and  6,  for  horfes,  cows,  (beep,  jend  cheefe; 
and  October  18  and  jg,  for  Englifli,  Welch,  and  Scotch, 
cattle.  The  clmrch  is  fituated  in  the  centre,  of  the  town, 
and  is  a  very  ancient  edifice  ;  it  is  a  chapel  of  eafe  to  the 
village  of  Eaft  Barnet.  Here  is  a  free-fehool  for  boys, 
founded  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  endowed  partly  by  that 
queen,  and  partly  by  alderman  Owen,  of  London,  whofe 
additional  endowment  is  paid  by  the  fi  fit  monger’s  company, 
who  appoint  twenty-four  governors,  by  whom  the  matter 
and  nftier  are  chofen.  Here  are  alio  twelve  alms-houfes, 
with  good  donations  to  the  poor.  This  parifh  has  a  very 
large  common-right,  in  the  midft  of  which  is  a  mineral 
fpring,  formerly  of  great  note.  The  town  and  country 
around  is  very  healthy  and  fruitful,  and  is  famous  for 
good  hay,  which  is  lent  to  the  London  market. 

B  AR'NEVELDT  (Jolmd’Olden),  the  celebrated  Dutch 
ftatefman,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  civil  liberty  of 
Holland.  His  patriotic  zeal  inducing  him  to  limit  the 
authority  of  Maurice  prince  of  Orange,  the  fecond  ftadt- 
holder,  the  partizans  of  that  prince  falfely  accufed  him  of 
a  delign  to  deliver  his  country  into  the  hands  of  the  king 
of  Spain.  On  this  ablurd  charge  he  was  tried,  condemned, 
and  beheaded,  in  1619.  His  Ions  William  and  Rene,  to 
revenge  their  father’s  death,  formed  a  confpiracy  againft 
the  ftadtholder,  which  was  difcovered.  William  fled  :  but 
Rene  was  taken  and  condemned  to  die  ;  which  fatal  cir- 
cumflance  has  immortalized  the  memory  of  his  mother,  of 
whom  the  following  anecdote  is  recorded.  She  folicited 
a  pardon  for  Rene  ;  upon  which  Maurice  exprelfed  his 
furprife  that  (he  fliould  do  that  for  her  foil,  which  (lie  had 
refufed  to  do  for  her  hulband.  To  this  remark,  flie  re¬ 
lied  with  indignation,  “  I  would  not  alk  a  pardon  for  my 
ufband,  becaufe  he  was  innocent  :  I  folicit  it  for  my  fon, 
becaufe  he  was  guilty.”  William,  who  fled,  was  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  Spain,  where  he  fpent  fome  time  in  a 
fiate  of  exile,  wandering  from  place  to  place,  till  affairs  in 
Elolland  had  taken  a  favourable  turn  ;  when  he  was  re¬ 
called,  and,  from  the  virtues  and  patriotifm  of  his  father, 
he  became  in  great  favour  with  the  States  General,  it  is 
remarkable,  that,  during  his  abode  in  Spain,  he  became 
enamoured  of  a  lady  of  noble  birth,  and  of  a  fimilar  for¬ 
tune  with  hiinfelf.  Her  parents  had  been  driven  from 
France  by  a  fimilar  political  commotion,  and  had  found 
an  afylum  in  the  cottage  of  a  poor  old  hermit,  in  the  fo- 
«eft  of  Ardennes.  In  this  hermitage  the  lady  was  born  ; 
and  her  mother,  being  obliged  to  fly,  left  her  to  the  care 
of  the  hermit,  who  undertook  her  education  ;  but  in  fuch 
a  way,  that  at  the  age  of  twelve  Ihe  remained  ignorant  of 
fexual  diftinCtions.  From  this  period  the  hermit  employed 
liimlelf  in  floring  the  mind  of  his  pupil  with  the  knowledge 
of  manners,  politics,  and  in  (liort  all  the  tranfaclions  of 
civil  fociety.  When  (lie  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
her  preceptor  died;  and  from  the  wilds  of  the  foreft  flie 
emerged  into  civilized  life.  Alone,  and  unprotected  as 
flie  was,  llie  alfumed  for  fecurity  the  drefs  of  a  man,  went 
to  refide  in  Flanders,  and  became  engaged  in  a  variety  of 
innocent  intrigues  with  the  women;  till,  tired  of  that  mode 
of  (pending  her  time,  (he  went  to  Paris,  (till  retaining  her 
mafeuline  garb.  At  Paris  (he  became  acquainted  with 
fignora  Florino,  an  Italian  lady  ;  a  mutual  attachment 
took  place  between  them  ;  but,  on  an  eclaircilfement,  the 
fignora  proving  to  be  the  count  Rofino,  they  quitted  Pa¬ 
ris  together  ;  and  on  their  arrival  at  Florence,  the  refidence 
of  the  count’s  parents,  they  were  married.  Their  happi- 
nefs,  however,  was  of  (liort  duration;  for,  on  a  voyage  to 
Smyrna,  the  (hip  in  which  they  embarked  was  attacked  by 
a  corfair,  and  a  fevere  action  enfued,  which  terminated 
in  the  death  of  the  count,  and  the  captivity  of  his  wife. 
'Imminent  was  the  danger  to  her  chaflity  while  immured 
in  a  feraglio  at  Tunis  ;  but,  being  at  length  ranfomed  and 
fet  on  (hore  in  Spain,  (lie  there  met  with  William  Barne- 
veldt,  juft  as  he  was  recalled  to  Holland.^'  A  mutual  af¬ 
fection  taking  place,  they  fet  off  on  their  journey  together; 
but,  being  attacked  by  a  party  of  robbers,  they  feparated 
them,  plundered  them  of  their  valuables,  and  fet  them 
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oat  by  different  routes.  She  proceeded  to  Amfterdam,  and 
from  thence  to  Bruirels;  where  (he  heard  that  Barneveldt 
was  alive,  and  at  the  Hague;  for,  though  he  had  been 
cruelly  treated  by  the  robbers,  he  had  recovered  of  his 
wounds,  and  had  been  joyfully  received  by  his  country¬ 
men.  On  her  arrival  at  this  place,  (lie  had  not  only  the 
happinefs  of  celebrating  her  nuptials  with  William  Barne- 
veldt,  but  had  the  lingular  felicity  of  meeting  with  her 
long-loft  mother. 

BAR'NEVELTS  ISLANDS,  two  final  1  flat  iflands 
near  the  coal!  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  Lat.  53.  40.  S.  Ion. 
66.  58.  W.  Greenwich. 

B  AR'NEVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Channel,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftriet 
of  Valognes;  four  leagues  and  a  quarter  weft-fouth-weft 
ofValognes,  and  five  and  a  quarter  fouth-fouth-vveft  of 
Clierburg. 

B  AR'NF'I  ARD,  f.  in  ornithology,  the  name  of  a  bird 
ufually  feen  at  fea,  and  looked  on  as  a  foreteller  of  bad 
weather.  It  is  about  tlae  (ize  of  a  fparrow  ;  its  neck  and 
back  are  black,  and  its  bread:  and  belly  grey  ;  its  feet  are 
red,  and  its  bill  black  and  fomewliat  broad.  It  lkims  very 
nimbly  along  the  furface  of  the  water. 

BAll'NSLEY,  a  market  town  in  Yorkfliire,  fituated 
fifteen  miles  weft  from  Doncafter,  upon  the  turnpike-road 
leading  from  thence  to  Manchefter,  from  which  it  is  dif- 
tant  thirty-eight  miles  ;  north  front  Sheffield  fourteen 
miles  ;  foulh  from  Wakefield  ten  miles  ;  upon  the  great 
we  (tern  turnpike-road  from  London  into  the  north.  It  is 
about  five  furlongs  in  length,  on  the  fide  of  a  hill.  It 
carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  wire,  and  hardwares  made 
of  iron  and  (fee).  The  town,  though  it  is  well  built  of 
done,  is  called  Black  Barnlley  ;  but  whether  front  its 
forges,  which  are  continually  fmoaking,  or  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  moors,  which  have  a  footy  alpeft,  is  not  certain. 
The  land  about  this  place  is  remarkably  good,  and  famous 
for  its  growth  of  wheat  and  other  crops  of  grain;  nor  is 
the  place  and  neighbourhood  lefs  diftinguilhable  for  the 
goodnefs  and  plenty  of  fuel,  coals  being  as  cheap  here  as 
in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  A  fchenie  is  in  agitation  for 
bringing  up  a  navigation  to  this  town  front  the  river  Dunn, 
by  wliicit  the  Eaft  Riding  of  this  county,  and  the  counties 
of  Lincoln,  Leicefter,  Nottingham,  &c.  would  be  mate¬ 
rially  benefited  by  increafing  and  cheap  fupplies  of  coals, 
and  110  place  is  better  calculated,  front  the  population  of 
its  neighbourhood,  the  plenty  and  cheapnefs  of  provifions, 
the  abundance  of  done  and  timber,  and  iron-done,  &c.  for 
eftablifhing  and  conducting  manufactures  of  every  kind. 
The  wive- manufactory  is  of  confiderable  antiquity  here* 
and  fuppofed  to  be  the  belt  in  the  kingdom,  front  the  good- 
nefj  of  the  materials  and  the  long  experience  of  its  artifts. 
Alfo,  a  linen-manufaCtory  is  carried  on  in  this  town  and 
neighbourhood,  and  there  is  fuppofed  to  be  five  hundred 
looms,  or  more,  employed  in  weaving  of  linen  cloth  and 
checque.  A  glafs-manu faCtory  of  black  bottles  is  carried 
on  near  the  town.  Here  is  a  well-built  church,  with  a  good 
peal  of  eight  bells;  alfo  a  free  grammar- fchool,  founded 
and  endowed  by  Thomas  Keresforth,  in  1665.  It  has  three 
fairs,  viz.  Wednefday  before  February  28,  May  12,  and 
October  10,  for  horned  cattle,  horfes,  hogs,  &c.  Market- 
day,  Wcdnefday.  Two  miles  from  Barnlley  is  Monk  Bret- 
ton  priory,  in  the  deanery  of  Doncafter  and  archdeaconry 
of  York.  Here  Adam  Fitz-Swain,  early  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  founded  a  monaftery  of  the  Choniac  order  to  the 
honour  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  ;  it  was  firft  made  fubor- 
dinate  to  the  priory  of  St.  John  PontefraCt,  who  had,  till 
the  diifolution,  from  this  houfe,  a  (mall  yearly  acknow¬ 
ledgment  in  money.  The  (ituation  was  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  river  Devon  ;  but  it  is  nearly  all  demolilhed,  except 
one  entire  window  belonging  to  the  church,  the  porter’s 
lodge,  and  a  round  building  which  was  ufed  as  an  oven  in 
the  time  of  the  religious,  now  converted  to  a_dove-cot;  and 
a  gateway,  over  which  is  an  efcutcheon  of  (lone,  where¬ 
on  were  cut  three  covered  cups.  Lady  Mary  Armyn, 
daughter  to  Henry  Talbot,  fourth  foa  of  the  illuftrious 
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George  Talbot  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  erefled  on  this  fpot, 
in  1635,  an  hol'pital  for  fix  poor  widows,  who  have  forty 
(hillings  and  a  new  gown  every  year.  This  monaftery 
inade  Monk  Bretton  tithe-free.  Alio,  in  this  village  is  a 
meeting-houfe  for  the  people  called  quakers.  When  George 
Fox  the  fird  quaker  came  to  t his  place,  a  gentleman  gave 
the  piece  of  ground  to  ere£t  the  meeting-houfe  and  burial- 
ground,  A.D.  1657;  and  tradition  fays,  tire  fird  quaker 
that  died  in  England  is  interred  in  this  ground.  In  tire 
village  of  Stainbrough,  three  miles  from  Barndey,  is  Wenl- 
worth-cadle,  the  feat  of  the  right  honourable  William  earl 
of  Strafford,  a  mod  beautiful  fabric,  which  dands  on  a 
rifing  eminence,  and  commands  a  fine  profped!  into  the 
north,  ead,  and  wed,  and  is  furrounded  with  a  large  ex- 
lenfive  park  well  docked  with  fine  deer;  and  within  the 
houfe  is  a  mod  elegant  gallery,  tire  length  from  fouth  to 
north  meafures  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet  by  twenty-four 
within,  ornamented  in  a  mod  fuperb  dile  ;  and  on  the  ead 
i>de  of  the  houfe,  in  the  park,  runs  a  ferpentine  canal  of 
dome  length,  w  ith  a  good  done-bridge  over  it  of  one  arch. 
At  Weft  Bretton,  fix  miles  from  Barnfiey,  in  the  parifl)  of 
High  Hoyland,  is  Bretton-hall,  the  feat  of  Sir  Thomas 
Blackett,  a  mod  beautiful  fabric,  and  dands  in  the  midd 
of  an  extenfive  park  docked  with  deer,  with  two  large 
Sheets  of  water  well  docked  with  fiih  ;  meafures  above 
fixty  acres.  There  is  a  hand  dome  chapel  endowed  by  Sir 
Thomas  Blackett.  And,  fix  miles  from  Barndey  is  Wort- 
ley-hail,  the  feat  of  the  counters  of  Bute. 

BARN'STAPLE,  a  (ea-port  town  in  the  north  of  De- 
vondtire,  with  a  market  on  Fridays,  and  three  fairs  in  t lie 
year,  viz.  September  19,  Friday  before  April  21,  and  the 
iecond  Friday  in  December.  The  name  is  compounded 
of  bar,  which,  in  the  Britidi  language,  is  the  mouth  of  a 
river,  and  Jlable,  which,  in  the  Saxon,  is  a  mart  of  trade. 
It  had  walls  formerly,  with  a  cadle,  the  liberties  of  a  city, 
and  a  haven,  which  became  at  lad  fo  (hallow,  though  at 
ipring  tides  the  neighbouring  delds  are  overflowed,  that 
mod  of  the  (hipping  removed  to  Biddeford  ;  yet  it  has  dill 
dome  merchants,  and  a  good  trade.  The  town  is  pleafantly 
fituated  among  hills,  in  the  form  of  a  femicircle,  to  which 
the  river  is  a  diameter.  The  dreets  are  clean  and  well 
paved,  and  the  houfes  are  of  done.  It  is  incorporated  by 
charter’ of  queen  Mary  with  a  mayor,  twenty-four  com¬ 
mon  council,  of  whom  two  are  aldermen,  befides  a  high 
Reward,  a  recorder,  his  deputy,  &c.  It  is  noted  for  good 
ale.  It  has  fent  burgeffes  to  parliament  ever  (nice  the  23d 
of  Edward  I.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Taw,  over  which 
there  is  a  dately  bridge  of  fixteen  arches,  which  was  built 
by  the  generous  benefaction  of  one  Stamford,  a  citizen 
and  merchant  of  London,  who  was  not  a  native  of  the 
place  ;  but,  by  trading  here  to  his  gain,  had  kinddefs 
enough  for  the  town  to  confer  that  valuable  benefit  upon 
it.  Barndaple  is  alfo  called  Barum  on  the  mile-dones 
near  it,  as  Salifbtiry  is  called  Sarum.  It  is  more  popu¬ 
lous  than  Biddeford,  but  not  better  built,  and  dands  lower. 
It  Imtwo  fquares,  and  an  extenfive  walk  adjoining  the 
Yeo  and  Taw,  commanding  a  beautiful  land  and  fea  prof- 
pedfl,  as  the  tide  wadies  the  banks  twice  every  day.  The 
markets  are  large,  for  cattle,  corn,  and  all  kinds  of  pro- 
vifions.  The  woollen  manufactories  carried  on  at  Barn- 
-itaple,  are  chiefly  tammies,  (halloons,  baize,  &c.  Here 
arc  two  alms-houfes,’  and  two  good  charity-fchools,  all  of 
them  well  endowed.  The  church  is  alfo  large  and  hand- 
fome.  Barndaple  is  forty  miles  north-north-wed  of  Exe¬ 
ter,  and  two  hundred  wed  of  London. 

BARN'STORF,  or  Bern'dorf,  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Wedphalia,  and  county  of  Diepholz;  eight 
miles  north  of  Diepholz. 

BARN'TRUP,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Wedphalia,  and  county  of  I.ippe  ;  four  miles  north-ead 
of  Blomberg. 

BA'RO,  or  Baron  (Peter),  profedbr  of  divinity  in  the 
univerdty  of  Cambridge,  in  the  fixteenth  century,  was 
born  at  Edampes  in  France,  and  educated  at  the  univer- 
fity  of  Bourges,  where  he  was  admitted  a  licentiate  in  the 


law  ;  but,  being  of  the  protedant  religion,  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  his  native  country  :  and,  coming  to  England,  was 
•kindly  entertained  by  lord  Burleigh.  He  afterwards  fet¬ 
tled  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1574  was  chofen  lady  Marga¬ 
ret's  profedbr.  For  fome  years  he  quietly  enjoyed  hispro- 
fe  (for  (hip  ;  but  there  was  raided  a  faction  againfl  him,  by 
his  oppofing  the  doftrine  of  ablolute  prededmation ;  which 
rendered  his  place  fo  uneafy,  that  he  chofe  to  leave  t he  uni¬ 
verdty,  and  to  fettle  in  London.  He  wrote,  1.  In  Jonam 
Prophetam  PraleBionis  xxxix.  2.  Be  Prcejlantia  &  Digni- 
tate  D wince  l.egis-,  and  other  pieces,  tic  died  about°the 
year  1600. 

BAROACH',  a  town  of  India,  in  the  country  of  G11- 
zerat,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul,  once  famous 
for  its  cotton  manufactories.  It  is  thirty-four  miles  north 
of  Surat,  and' eighty  fouth  of  Amedabad.  The  Englifh 
and  Dutch  had  formerly  factories  here,  which  are  now- 
abandoned.  Lat.  21.45.  N.  lon.72.5S-E.  Greenwich. 

B  AROC'CI  (Frederic),  a  celebrated  painter,  born  at 
Urbino,  who  appears  to  have  been  infpired  with  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  Raphael.  In  his  early  youth  he  travelled  to  Rome, 
where  he  painted  in  frefco.  He  then  returned  to  Urbino, 
and,  giving  himfelf  up  to  intenfe  dudy,  acquired  a  great 
name  in  painting.  His  genius  particularly  led  him  to  re¬ 
ligious  fubjects.  At  his  leifure  hours,  lie  etched  a  few 
prints  from  his  own  dedgns,  which  are  highly  ftniflied,  and 
executed  with  great  foftnefs  and  delicacy.  The  Salutation 
is  his  capital  performance  in  that  way  ;  of  which  we  fel- 
dom  meet  with  any  impredions,  but  thofe  taken  from  the 
retouched  plate,  which  arc  very  hard).  He  died  at  Urbi¬ 
no  in  1612,  aged  eighty-four. 

B  ARO'CHE  (La),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Orne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  didriCl  of 
Domfront ;  four  miles  fouth-fouth-ead  of  Domfront. 

B  ARO'CO,/  in  logic,  a  term  given  to  the  fourth  mode 
of  the  fecond  figure  of  fyllogifms.  A  fyllogifm  in  baroco 
lias  the  fird  propofition  univerfal  and  affirmative,  but  the 
fecond  and  third  particular  and  negative,  and  the  middle 
term  is  the  predicate  in  the  two  fird  propodtions.  For 
example, 

Ba  Every  virtue  is  attended  with  diferetion. 
ro  Some  kinds  of  zeal  are  not  attended  with  diferetion. 
co  Therefore  fome  kinds  of  zeal  are  not  virtues. 

Bar  Nuilus  homo  non  ed  bipes. 
oc  Non  omne  animal  ed  bipes. 
o  Non  omne  animal  ed  homo. 

B ARO'METKR,yi  [ barometrum ,  Lat.  (Sagop, st^ov,  Gr. 
from  (3a£©Y  weight,  and  /xet^ov,  a  meafure.]  An  inflru- 
ment  for  meafurinjf  the  weight  or  prefflire  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  ;  and  by  that  means  the  variations  in  the  date  of 
the  air,  foretelling  the  changes  in  the  weather,  and  mea- 
furing  heights  or  depths,  See.  This  indrument  commonly 
confids  of  a  glafs  tube,  open  at  one  end  ;  which  being  fird 
filled  with  quickfilver,  and  then  inverted  with  the  open 
end  downwards  into  a  baton  of  the  fame,  the  mercury  de- 
feends  in  the  tube  till  it  remains  at  about  the  height  of 
twenty-nine  or  thirty  inches,  according  to  the  weight  or 
preffure  of  the  atmofphere  at  the  time,  which  isjud  equal 
to  the  weight  of  that  column  of  the  quickfilver.  Hence 
it  follows  that,  if  by  any  means  tiie  preffure  of  the  air  be 
altered,  it  will  be  indicated  by  the  rifing  or  falling  of  the 
mercury  in  the  tube  ;  or,  if  the  barometer  be  carried  to  a 
higher  dation,  the  quickfilver  will  defeend  lower  in  the 
tube,  but,  when  carried  to  a  lower  place,  it  will  rife  higher 
in  the  tube,  according  to  the  difference  in  elevation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  places. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  lad;  century,  when  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  a  plenum  was  in  vogue,  it  was  a  common  opinion 
among  philofophers,  that  the  afeent  of  water  in  pumps 
was  owing  to  what  they  called  nature’s  abhorrence  of  a 
‘vacuum  ;  and  that  thus  fluids  might  be  railed  by  fuftion 
to  any  height  whatever.  But  an  accident  having  jud  dif- 
covered,  that  water  could  not  be  raifed  in  a  pump  unlefs 
the  Fucker  reached  to  within  thirty-three  feet  of  the  water 
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in  the  well,  it  was  conjectured  by  Galileo,  who  flouridied 
about  that  time,  that  there  might  be  fome  other  caufe  of  the 
afeent  of  water  in  pumps,  or  at  lead:  that  this  abhorrence 
was  limited  to  the  finite  height  of  thirty-three  feet.  Being 
unable  to  fatisfy  himfelf  on  this  head,  he  recommended 
the  confideration  of  the  difficulty  to  Torricelli,  who  had 
been  his  difciple.  After  fome  time  Torricelli  fell  upon 
the  fufpicion  that  the  pre'ffure  of  the  atmofphere  was  the 
caufe  of  the  afccnt  of  water  in  pumps  ;  that  a  column  of 
water  thirty-three  feet  high  was  a  juit  counterpoife  to  a 
Column  of  air,  of  the  fame  bafe,  and  which  extended  up 
to  the  top  of  the  atmofphere  ;  and  that  this  was  tire  true 
reafon  why  the  water  did  not  follow  the  fucker  any  farther. 
And  this  fufpicion  was  foon  after  confirmed  by  various  ex¬ 
periments.  Torricelli  confiaered,  that,  if  a  column  of  wa¬ 
ter  thirty-three  feet  high  were-a  counterpoife  to  a  wdiole 
column  of  the  atmofphere,  then  a  column  of  mercury  of 
about  two  feet  and  a  half  high  would  alfo  be  a  counter- 
poife  to  it,  fince  quickfilver  is  nearly  fourteen  times  hea¬ 
vier  than  water,  and  lb  the  fourteenth  part  of  that  height, 
or  near  two  feet  and  a  half,  would  be  as  heavy  as  the  co¬ 
lumn  of  water.  This  reafoning  was  foon  verified  ;  for, 
having  filled  a  glafs  tube  with  quickfilver,  and  inverted  it 
into  a  bafon  of  the  fame,  the  mercury  prefently  defcended 
till  its  height,  above  that  in  the  bafon,  was  about  two  feet 
and  a  half,  juft  as  he  expected.  And  this  is  what  lias, 
from  him,  been  called  the  Torricellian  experiment. 

The  new  opinion,  with  tjiis  confirmation  of  it,  was  rea¬ 
dily  acquiefced  in  by  mod  of  the  philolophers,  who  repeat¬ 
ed  the  experiment  in  various  \fays.  Others  however  ftill 
adhered  to  the  old  dobtrine,  and  raifed  feveral  objections 
againlt  the  new  one  ;  fuch  as  that  there  was  a  film  or  im¬ 
perceptible  rope  of  inercury,  extended  through  the  upper 
part  of  the  tube,  which  fufpended  the  column  of  mercu¬ 
ry,  and  kept  it  from  falling  into  that  in  the  bafon.  This 
and  other  objections  were  however  foon  overcome  by  ad¬ 
ditional  confirmations  of  the  true  doiftrine,  particularly  by 
varying  the  elevation  of  the  place.  It  was  hinted  by  Def- 
cartes  and  Pafcal,  that  if  the  mercury  be  fuftained  in  the 
tube  by  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere,  by  carrying  it  to 
a  higher  fituation,  it  would  defcend  lower  in  the  tube,  ha¬ 
ving  a  fiiorter  column  of  the  atmofphere  to  fuftain  it,  and 
nice  verfa.  And  Pafcal  engaged  his  brerther-in-law,  M. 
Perier,  to  try  that  experiment  for  him,  being  more  conve¬ 
niently  fituated  for  that  purpofe  than  he  was  at  Paris. 
This  he  accordingly  executed,  by  obferving  the  height  of 
the  quickfilver  in  the  tube,  firft  at  the  bottom  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  in  Auvergne,  and  then  at  feveral  (fations,  or  different 
altitudes,  in  afeending,  by  which  it  was  found  that  the 
mercury  fell  lower  and  lower  all  the  way  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  ;  and  fo  confirming  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  re¬ 
lating  to  the  univerfal  preffure  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the 
confequent  fufpenfion  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  of  the 
barometer.  Thus,  bv  the  united  endeavours  of  Torricelli, 
Defcart'es,  Pafcal,  Merfenne,  Huygens,  and  others,  the 
caufe  of  the  fufpenfion  of  the  quickfilver  in  the  tube  of 
the  barometer  became  pretty  generally  eftablifhed. 

It  was  fome  time  however  after  this  general  confent,  be¬ 
fore  it  was  known  that  the  preffure  of  the  air  was  various 
at  different  times  in  the  fame  place.  This  could  not 
however  remain  long  unknown,  as  the  frequent  meafuring 
of  the  column  of  mercury  muff  foon  (hew  its  variations  in 
altitude  ;  and  experience  and  obfervation  would  prefently 
fhew  that  thofe  variations  in  the  mercurial  column,  were 
always  fucceeded  by  certain  changes  in  the  weather,  as  to 
rain,  wind,  frofts,  &c.  Hence  this  inftrument  foon  came 
into  life  as  the  means  of  foretelling  the  changes  of  the 
weather  ;  and  on  this  account  it  obtained  the  name  of  the 
zoeather-g/aj's,  as  it  did  that  of  barometer  from  its  being  the 
rneafure  of  the  weight  or  preffure  of  the  air.  We  (hall 
now  (fate  its  various  forms  and  ufes. 

The  Common  Barometer.  This  is  reprefented  at 
fg.  i,  in  the  annexed  Plate,  and  was  the  invention  of  Tor¬ 
ricelli.  A  B  is  a  glafs  tube,  of  a  quarter,  or  one-third,  or 
half  an  inch  wide,  the  more  the  better,  and  about  thirty- 
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four  inches  long,  being  clofe  at  the  top  A,  and  the  open 
end  B  immerfed  in  a  bafon  of  quickfilver  C  D,  which  is 
the  better  the  wider  it  is.  To  fill  this,  or  any  other  baro¬ 
meter,  take  a  clean  new  glafs  tube,  of  the  dimenfions  as 
above,  and  pour  fome  purified  quickfilver  into  it,  with  a 
fmall  funnel  either  of  glafs  or  paper,  in  a  fine  continued 
flream,  till  it  wants  about  an  inch  of  being  full  ;  then, 
flopping  it  clofe  with  the  finger,  invert  it  flowly,  and  the 
air  in  the  empty  part  will  alcend  gradually  to  the  other 
end,  collecting  into  itfelf  fuch  other  fmall  air  bubbles  as 
unavoidably  get  into  the  tube  among  the  mercury,  in  fill¬ 
ing  it  with  the  funnel  :  and  thus  continue  to  invert  it  fe¬ 
veral  times,  turning  each  end  alternately  upwards,  till  all 
the  air  bubbles  are  collected,  and  brought  up  to  the  open 
end  of  the  tube,  and  till  the  part  filled  fhall  appear  with, 
out  fpeck,  like  a  fine  polifhed  (teel  rod.  This  done,  pour 
in  a  little  more  quickfilver,  to  fill  the  empty  part  quite  full, 
and  fo  exclude  all  air  from  the  tube:  then,  flopping  the 
orifice  again  with  the  finger,  invert  the  tube,  and  immerfe 
the  finger  and  end  thus  flopped  into  a  bafon  of  the  fame 
purified  quickfilver;  in  this  pofition  withdraw  the  finger, 
then  will  the  mercury  defcend  in  the  tube  to  fome  pface 
as  E,  between  twenty-eight  and  thirty. one  inches  above 
that  in  the  bafon  at  F,  as  thefe  are  the  limits  between 
which  it  always  (lands  in  this  country  on  the  common  fur- 
face  of  the  earth.  Then  rneafure,  from  the  fur  face  of  the 
quickfilver  in  the  bafon  at  F,  twenty-eight  inches  to  G, 
and  thirty-one  inches  to  H,  dividing  the  fpace  between 
them  into  inches  and  tenths,  which  may  be  marked  from 
a  fcale  placed  againll  the  fide  of  the  tube  ;  and  the  tenths 
are  fubdivided  into  hundredth  parts  of  an  inch  by  a  Aiding 
index  carrying  a  vernier  or  nonius.  Thefe  three  inches, 
between  twenty-eight  and  thirty-one,  fo  divided,  will  an- 
fwer  for  all  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  a  ftationary  or  cham¬ 
ber  barometer  ;  but  forexperimentson  altitudes  and  depths, 
it  is  proper  to  have  the  divifions  carried  on  a  little  higher 
up,  and  a  great  deal  lower  down.  In  the  proper  filling  and 
fitting  up  of  the  barometer,  feveral  circumftances  are  to 
be  carefully  noted  ;  as,  that  the  bore  of  the  tube  be  pretty 
wide,  to  allow  the  freer  motion  of  the  quickfilver,  with¬ 
out  being  impeded  by  an  adhefion  to  the  fides ;  that  the 
bafon  below  it  be  alfo  pretty  large,  in  order  that  the  fur- 
face  of  the  mercury  at  F  may  not  fenfibly  rife  or  fall  with 
that  in  the  tube  ;  that  the  bottom  of  the  tube  be  cut  off 
rather  obliquely,  that  when  it  reds  on  the  bottom  of  the 
bafon  there  may  be  a  free  paffage  for  the  quickfilver;  and 
that,  to  have  the  quickfilver  very  pure,  it  is  bed  to  boil  it 
in  the  tube,  which  will  expel  all  the  air  from  it.  This 
barometer  is  commonly  fitted  up  in  a  neat  mahogany  cafe, 
together  with  a  thermometer  and  hygrometer,  as  repre. 
fented  at  Jig.  13. 

As  the  fcale  of  variation  is  but  fmall,  being  included 
within  three  inches  in  the  common  barometer,  feveral  con¬ 
trivances  have  been  devifed  to  enlarge  the  fcale,  or  to  ren¬ 
der  the  motion  of  the  quickfilver  more  feniible.  Defcartes 
fird  fuggeded  a  method  of  increaling  the  fenfibility,  which 
was  executed  by  Huygens.  This  was  efteefed  by"  making 
the  barometrical  tube  end  in  a  large  cylindrical  vefiel  at 
top,  into  which  was  inferted  alfo  the  lower  or  open  end  of 
a  much  finer  tube  than  the  former,  which  was  partly  filled 
with  water,  to  give  little  obdruidion  by  its  weight  to  the- 
motion  of  the  mercury,  while  it  moved  through  a  pretty 
long  fpace  of  the  very  fine  tube  by  a  fmall  variation  of  the 
mercury  below  it,  and  fo  rendered  the  fmall  changes  in 
the  date  of  the  air  very  fenfible.  But  the  inconvenience 
was  this,  that  the  air  contained  in  the  water  gradually 
difengaged  itfelf,  and  efcaped  through  into  the  vacuum 
in  the  top  of  the  fmall  tube,  till  it  was  collected  in  a  body 
there,  and  by  its  eladicity  preventing  the  free  rife  of  the 
fluids  in  the  tubes,  fpoiled  the  indrument  as  a  barometer. 
And  this,  it  may  be  obferved,  is  the  reafon  why  a  water 
barometer  cannot  fucceed.  This  barometer  is  reprefented 
in  fig.  2,  where  C  D  is  the  velfel,  in  which  are  united  the 
upper  dr  fmall  water  tube  A  C,  with  the  lower  or  mercu¬ 
rial  tube  C  13.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  Huygens 

thought 
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thought  of  placing  the  mercury  at  top,  and  the  water  at 
bottom,  which  lie  thus  contrived.  ADG  (fig.  3)  is  a 
bent  tube  hermetically  fealed  at.  A,  but  open  at  G,  of 
about  one  line  in  diameter,  and  palling  through  tire  two 
equal  cylindrical  vell'els  B  C,  EF,  which  are  about  twenty 
inches  apart,  and  of  fifteen  lines  diameter,  their  length 
being  ten.  The  mercury,  being  put  into  the  tube,  will 
ffund  between  the  middle  of  the  veffels  E  F  and  B  C,  the 
remaining  fpace  to  A  being  void  both  of  air  and  mercury. 
Laftly,  common  water,  tinged  with  a  fixth  part  of  aqua 
regis,  to  prevent  its  freezing,  is  poured  into  the  tube  F  G, 
till  it  riles  a  foot  above  the  mercury  .in  D  F.  To  prevent 
the  waterfront  evaporating,  a  drop  of  oil  of  fvveet  almonds 
floats  on  the  top  of  it.  But  the  column  of  water  will  be 
fenlibly  affected  by  heat  and  cold,  which  l'poils  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  inftrument. 

The  Horizontal  or  Rectangular  Barometer, 
reprefented  in  fig.  4,  was  invented  by  J.  Bernoulli  and 
Caffini  -f -where  All  is  a  wide  cylindrical  part  at  the  top 
of  the  tube,  which  tube  is  bent  at  right  angles  at  C,  the 
lower  part  of  it  C  D  being  turned  into  the  horizontal  direc¬ 
tion,  and  clofed  above  at  A,  but  open  at  the  lower  end  D, 
where  the  mercury  cannot  run  out,  becaufe  it  is  oppofed 
by  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere.  This  and  the  forego¬ 
ing  contrivance  of  Huygens  are  founded  on  the  theorem 
in  hydroftatics,  that  fluids  of  the  fame  bale  prefs  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  perpendicular  altitude,  not  according  to  the 
quantity  of  their  matter  ;  fo  that  t lie  fame  preffure  of  the 
atmofphere  fuftains  the  quickfilver  that  fills  the  tube  A 
G  D  and  the  cittern  B,  as  would  fupport  the  mercury  in 
the  tube  alone.  Hence,  having  fixed  upon  the  lize  of  the 
fcale,  fuppofe  twelve  inches,  in  dead  of  three,  in  the  com¬ 
mon  barometer  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-one,  that  is 
four  times  as  long  ;  then  the  area  of  a  feition  of  the  cylin¬ 
der  A  B  mult  he  four  times  that  of  the  tube,  and  confe- 
quently  its  diameter  double,  lince  the  areas  of  circles  are 
as  the  fquares  of  their  diameters  :  then  for  every  natural 
variation  of  an  inch  in  the  cylinder  A  B,  there  will  be  a 
variation  of  four  inches  in  the  tube  C  D.  But,  on  account 
of  the  attrition  of  the  mercury  againfi  the  tides  of  the  glafs, 
cmd  the  great  momentum  from  the  quick  motion  in  C  D, 
the  quickfilver  is  apt  to  break,  and  the  rife  and  fall  is  no 
longer  equable  ;  and  befides,  the  mercury  is  apt  to  be 
thrown  out  of  the  orifice  at  D  by  any  Hidden  blow  or  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  machine. 

The  Diagonal  Barometer  of  Sir  Samuel  More¬ 
land,  is  (hewn  at  fig.  5,  and  is  another  method  of  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  natural  fcale  of  three  inches  perpendicular,  or  C 
D,  by  extending  it  to  any  length,  as  B  C,  in  an  oblique 
direction.  This  is  liable  in  foine  degree  to  the  fame  in¬ 
convenience,  from  friction  and  breaking,  as  the  horizon¬ 
tal  one  ;  and  hence  it  is  found  that  the  diagonal  part'B  C 
cannot  properly  be  bent  from  the  perpendicular  more  than 
in  an  angle  of  430,  which  only  increafes  the  fcale  nearly  in 
the  proportion  of  feven  to  five. 

Doctor  Hook’s  Wheel  Barometer,  fig,  6,  was 
invented  about  1668,  and  is  meant  to  render  the  alterations 
in  the  air  more  fenlible.  Here  the  barometer  tube  has  a 
large  ball  A  B  at  top,  and  is  bent  up  at  the  lower  or  open 
end,  where  an  iron  ball  G  floats  on  the  top  of  the  mer¬ 
cury  in  the  tube,  to  which  is  connected  another  ball  H  by 
a  cord,  hanging  freely  over  a  pulley,  turning  an  index  K 
L  about  its  centre.  When  the  mercury  rifes  in  the  part 
F  G,  it  raifes  the  ball,  and  the  other  ball  defeends,  and 
turns  the  pulley  with  the  index  round  a  graduated  circle 
from  N  towards  M  and  P;  and  (lie  contrary  way  when  the 
quickfilver  and  the  ball  link  in  the  bent  part  of  the  tube. 
Hence  the  fcale  is  ealily  enlarged  ten  or  twelve  fold,  being 
increafed  in  proportion  of  the  axis  of  the  pulley  to  the 
length  of  the  index  K  L.  But  then  the  fritftion  of  the 
pulley  and  axis  is  fome  obftruction  to  the  free  motion  of 
the  quickfilver. 

The  Steelyard  Barometer,  for  fo  that  may  be 
called  which  i  reprefented  bv  fig.  7,  which  enlarges  the 
fettle  i;i  the  proportion  of  the  fliorter  to  the  longer  arm  of 


a  fteelyard.  A  B  is  the  barometer  tube,  clofc  at  A  and 
open  at  B,  immerfed  in  a  cylindrical  glafs  cittern  C  D, 
which  is  but  very  little  wider  than  the  tube  A  B.  The 
barometer  tube  is  fufpended  to  the  fhortcr  arm  of  the  in¬ 
dex  like  a  Iteelyard,  moving  on  the  fulcrum  E,  and  the 
extremity  of  its  longer  arm  pointing  to  the  divifions  of  a 
graduated  arch,  with  which  index  the  tube  is  nearly  in 
equilibrio.  When  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  is  lei  - 
fened,  the  mercury  defeends  out  of  the  tube  into  the  cif- 
tern  which  raifes  the  tube  and  the  Ihorter  arm  of  the  in¬ 
dex,  and  confequently  the  extremity  of  the  longer  moves 
downwards,  and  pafles  over  a  part  of  the  graduated  arch. 
And  on  the  contrary  this  moves  upwards  when  the  preffure 
of  the  atmofphere  increafes. 

The  Pendant  Barometer,  fig.  8,  was  invented  by 
M.  Amontons,  in  1695.  it  conlifts  of  a  llngle  conical 
tube  A  B,  hung  up  by  a  thread,  the  larger  or  open  end 
downwards,  and  having  no  veffel  or  ciftern,  becaufe  the 
conical  figure  fupplies  that,  and  the  column  of  mercury 
fuftained  is  always  equal  to  that  in  the  common  barometer 
tube;  which  is  effected  thus:  when  the  preffure  of  the  air 
is  lefs,  the  mercury  (inks  down  to  a  lower  and  wider  part 
of  the  tube,  and  confequently  the  altitude  of  its  column 
will  be  lefs  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  by  a  greater  preffure  of 
the  atmofphere  the  mercury  is  "forced  up  to  a  higher  and 
narrower  part,  till  the  length  of  thp  column  C  D  be  equal 
to  that  in  the  tube  of  the  common  barometer.  The  incon¬ 
venience  of  this  barometer  is,  that  as  the  bore  mult  be 
made  very  fmall,  to  prevent  the  mercury  from  falling  out 
by  an  accidental  (hake,  the  fvktion  and  adhefion  to  the  fides 
of  the  tube  prevent  the  free  motion  of  the  mercury. 

Mr.  Rowning’s  Compound  Barometers,  have 
feveral  contrivances  for  enlarging  the  fcale  in  any  proporo 
tion  whatever.  One  of  thefe  is  deferibed  in  the  Philof. 
Tranf.  No.  427,  and  alfo  in  his  Nat.  Philof.  part  2,  which 
is  here  reprefented  at  fig.  9.  A  B  C  is  a  compound  tube, 
hermetically  fealed  at  A,  and  open  at  C  ;  empty  from  A 
to  D,  filled  with  mercury  from  thence  to  B,  and  from 
hence  to  E  with  water.  Then,  by  varying  the  proportions 
of  the  twb  tubes  A  F  and  F  C,  the  Icale  of  variation  may 
be  changed  in  any  degree. 

The  Marine  Barometer.  This  was  firft  invented 
by  Dr.  Hook,  to  be  ufed  at  fea,  being  contrived  fo  as  noi 
to  be  affected  or  injured  by  the  motion  of  the  (hip.  His 
contrivance  confided  of  a  double  thermometer,  or  a  couple 
of  tubes  half  filled  with  fpirit  of  wine  ;  the  one  fealed  ai> 
both  ends,  with  a  quantity  of  air  included  ;  the  other  feal¬ 
ed  at  one  end  only.  The  former  of  thefe  is  a  fleeted  only 
by  the  warmth  of  the  air;  but  the  other  is  affected  both 
by  the  external  warmth  and  by  the  variable  preffure  of  the 
atmofphere.  Hence,  confidering  the  fpirit  thermometer 
as  a  ftandard,  the  excels  of  the  rife  or  fall  of  the  other 
above  it  will  (hew  the  increafe  or  decreafe  of  the  preffure 
of  the  atmofphere.  This  inftrument  is  deferibed  by  Dr. 
Halley,  in  the  Philof.  Tranf.  No.  269,  where  he  fays  of  it, 
“  I  had  one  of  thefe  barometers  with  me  in  my  late  fouth- 
ern  voyage,  and  it  never  failed  to  prognofticate  and  give 
early  . notice  of  all  the  bad  weather  we  had,  fo  that  I  de¬ 
pended  thereon,  and  made  provifion  accordingly  ;  and  from 
my  own  experience  I  conclude,  that  a  more  lifeful  contri¬ 
vance  hath  not  for  this  long  time  been  offered  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  navigation.” 

Mr.  Nairne,  an  ingenious  artift  in  London,  has  lately 
invented  a  new  kind  of  Marine  Barometer;  which  differs 
from  the  .common  barometer  by  having  the  lower  part  of 
the  tube,  for  about  two  feet  long,  made  very  fmall,  to 
check  the  vibrations  of  the  mercury,  which  is  apt  to  arife 
from  the  motions  of  the  fliip.  This  is  alfo  aflifted  by  be¬ 
ing  hung  in  gimbals,  by  a  part  which  lubjefts  it  to  be  the 
lead  affected  by  fuch  motions.  Another  fort  of  Marine 
Barometer  has  alfo  been  invented  by  M.  Paffemente,  an 
ingenious  artift  at  Paris.  This  contrivance  conlifts  in  twill¬ 
ing  the  middle  of  the  tube  into  a  fpiral  of  two  revolutions ; 
by  which  the  impulfes  the  mercury  receives  from  the  (hip’s 
motions  are  deftroyed,  by  being  directed  contrariwife. 
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The  Statical  Baroscope,  or  Barometer  of  Mr. 
Boyle,  conlifts  of  a  large  glafs  bubble,  blown  very  thin, 
and  then  balanced  by  a  final  1  braf's  weight.  Hence,  thefe 
two  bodies  being  of  unequal  bulk,  the  larger  will  be  very 
much  affected  by  a  change  of  the  denfity  of  the  medium, 
but  the  lefs  not  at  all  as  to  fenfe  :  fo  that,  “when  the  atmo- 
Iphere  becomes  denfer,  the  ball  lofes  more  of  its  weight, 
and  the  brafs  weight  preponderates;  contrariwife  when  the 
air  grows  lighter. 

Mr.  Caswell’s  Baroscope,  or  Barometer,  feems 
to  be  the  molt  fenfible  and  exaft  of  any.  It  is  thus  de- 
fcribed  :  Suppol’e  A  1*  C  D,  fg.  io,  is  a  bucket  of  water, 
in  which  is  the  barofcope  a  rezyofm,  which  confifts  of  a 
body  xrfm ,  and  a  tube  ezyo,  which  are  both  concave 
cylinders  made  of  glafs,  and  communicating  with  each 
other.  The  bottom  of  the  tube  zy  has  a  leaden  weight 
to  fink  it,  fo  that  the  top  of  the  body  may  juft  fwim  even 
with  the  furface  of  the  water  by  the  addition  of  fome  grain 
weights  on  the  top.  When  the  inftrument  is  forced  with 
its  mouth  downwards,  the  water  afcends  into  the  tube  to 
the 'height y u.  To  the  top  is  added  a  fmall  concave  cy¬ 
linder,  or  pipe,  to  keep  the  inftrument  from  finking  down 
to  the  bottom  :  md  is  a  wire  :  and  m  S,  de,  are  two  threads 
oblique  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  which  perform  the  of¬ 
fice  of  diagonals  :  for  while  the  inftrument  (inks  more  or 
lefs  by  an  alteration  in  the  gravity  of  the  air,  where  the 
furface  of  the  water  cuts  the  thread  is  formed  a  fmall  bub¬ 
ble,  which  afcends  up  thb  thread  while  the  mercury  of 
the  common  barofcope  afcends,  and  vice  verfa.  It  appears 
from  a  calculation  which  the  author  makes,-  that  this  in¬ 
ftrument  fliews  the  alterations  in  the  air  1200  times  more 
accurately  than  the  common  barometer.  He  oblerves, 
that  the  bubble  is  feldom  known  to  ftand  ftill  even  for  a 
minute;  that  a  fmall  blaft  of  wind,  which  cannot  be  heard 
in  a  chamber,  will  fenfibly  make  it  fink  ;  and  that  a  cloud 
palling  over  it  always  makes  it  defcend,  &c. 

While  fome  have  been  increafing  the  fenfibility  of  the 
barometer  by  enlarging  the  variations,  others  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  make  it  more  convenient  by  reducing  the  length 
of  the  tube.  M.  Amontons,  in  1688,  firft  propofed  this 
alteration  in  the  ftructure  of  barometers,  by  joining  feve- 
ral  to  one  another,  alternately  filled  with  mercury  and  with 
air,  or  fome  other  fluid  ;  and  the  number  of  thefe  tubes 
may  be  increafed  at  pleafure :  but  this  contrivance  per¬ 
haps  is  more  ingenious  than  ufeful.  Marian’s  reduced  ba¬ 
rometer,  which  is  only  three  inches  long,  ferves  the  pur- 
pofe  of  a  manometer,  in  (hewing  the  dilatations  of  the  air 
in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump;  and  inftruments  of  this 
kind  are  now  commonly  applied  to  this  ufe. 

The  Portable  Barometer  is  fo  contrived  that  it 
may  be  carried  from  one  place  to  another  without  being 
difordered.  The  end  of  the  tube  is  tied  up  in  a  leathern 
bag  not  quite  full  of  mercury  ;  which  being  prefled  by  the 
air,  forces  the  mercury  into  the  tube,  and  keeps  it  fuf- 
pended  at  its  proper  height.  This  bag  is  ufually  inclofed 
in  a  box,  through  the  bottom  of  which  pafles  a  fcrew,  by 
means  of  which  the  mercury  may  be  forced  up  to  the  top 
of  the  tube,  and  prevented  from  breaking  it  by  dafliing 
againft  the  top  when  the  inftrument  is  removed  from  one 
ftation  to  another.  It  feems  Mr.  Patrick  firft  made  a  con¬ 
trivance  of  this  kind  :  but  the  portable  barometer  has  re¬ 
ceived  various  improvements  fince;  and  the  mod  complete 
of  this  kind  has  been  defcribed  by  M.  de  Luc,  in  his  Re- 
cherches,  vol.  ii.  with  the  apparatus  belonging  to  it,  the 
method  of  conftrudtion  and  ufe,  and  the  advantages  at¬ 
tending  it.  Improvements  have  alfo  been  fuggefted  by 
Sir  George  Shuckburgh,  and  Col.  Roy,  which  have  been 
carried  into  execution,  with  farther  improvements,  by 
Mr.  Ramfden,  and  other  ingenious  artifts  in  London. 
This  inftrument  is  reprefented  at  Jig.  u,  inclofed  in  its 
mahogany  cafe  by  means  of  three  metallic  rings  a  a  a. 
This  cafe  is  a  hollow  cone,  fo  (haped  within  as  to  contain 
fteadily  the  body  of  the  barometer,  and  is  divided  into 
three  branches  front  b  to  c,  forming  three  legs  or  fupports 
for  the  inftrument  when  obfervations  are  making,  and  fuf- 
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taining  it  at  the  part  d  of  the  cafe,  as  fhewn  in  Jig.  12,  by 
an  improved  kind  of  gimbals,  in  which  its  own  weight 
renders  it  fufficiently  fteady  at  any  time.  In  the  part  of 
the  frame  fg  where  the  barometer  tube  appears,  is  made 
a  long  flit  or  opening,  that  the  column  of  mercury  may¬ 
be  feen  againft  the  light,  and  the  vernier  piece  f  brought 
down  to  coincide  very  nicely  with  the  edge  of  the  mercury. 
When  the  inftrument  is  fixed  in  its  ftand,  the  fcrew  /  is  to 
be  turned  to  let  the  mercury  down. to  its  proper  ftation, 
and  a  peg  at  i  niuft  be  loofened,  to  admit  the  external  air 
to  aft  upon  the  mercury  contained  in  the  box  k.  The  pro¬ 
per  adjuftment,  or  mode  of  obferving  what  is  called  the 
zero  or  o  divifion  of  the  column  of  mercury,  is  by  obferv¬ 
ing  it  in  the  tranfparent  part  of  the  box  k,  which  has  a 
glafs  tube  or  refervoir  for  the  quickfilver,  and  an  edged 
piece  of  metal  attached  to  the  external  part  of  it ;  with 
the  edge  of  which  the  mercury  is  to  be  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  by  turning  the  fcrew  l  to  the  right  or  left  as  occafion 
.  requires.  The  vernier  piece  at  f  which  determines  the 
altitude  of  the  mercurial  column,  is  firft  brought  down  by 
the  hand  to  a  near  contact,  and  then  accurately  adjufted 
by  turning  the  fcrew  e  at  the  top.  The  divifions  annexed 
to  the  tube  of  this  inftrument  may  be  of  any  fort,  or  of 
any  degree  of  fmullnefs,  according  fo  the  purpofes  it  is 
intended  to  ferve.  To  accommodate  it  to  the  ufe  of  fo¬ 
reigners  as  well  as  natives,  there  are  commonly  added 
fcales  of  both  French  and  Englifli  inches,  with  their  fub- 
divifions  to  any.  extent  required.  Ir  is  ufual  to  place  the 
French  fcale  of  inches  on  the  right  (ide  at  fg,  from  nine¬ 
teen  to  thirty-one  inches,  meafured  from  the  zero  or  fur¬ 
face  of  the  mercury  in  the  box  k  below  ;  each  inch  being 
divided  into  lines  or  12th  parts,  and  each  line  fubdivided 
by  the  vernier  into  10th  parts,  or  120th  parts  of  inches; 
by  means  of  which  the  length  of  the  mercurial  column 
may  be  determined  to  the  120th  part  of  a  French  inch. 
The  other  fcale,  which  is  placed  on  the  left  fide  of  the 
inftrument,  is  divided  into  Englifti  inches,  and  each  indh 
into  20th  parts,  which  by  a  vernier  are  fubdivided  into 
25th  parts,  or  500th  parts  of  inches;  by  this  means  (hew¬ 
ing  the  height  of  the  mercury  to  the  500th  part  of  an  Eng- 
lilh  inch.  But  this  vernier  is  figured  double,  or  each  di¬ 
vifion  is  accounted  two,  which  reduces  the  meafures  to 
ioooths  of  an  inch  for  the  conveniendy  of  calculation,  in 
meafuring  altitudes  of  hills,  &c. 

A  thermometer  is  always  attached  to  the  inftrument,  as 
a  neceftary  appendage  to  it,  being  faftened  to  the  body  at 
k,  and  funk  into  the  furface  of  the  frame,  to  preferve  it 
from  injury  :  the  degrees  of  this  thermometer  are  marked 
on  two  fcales,  one  on  each  lide  of  it,  viz.  the  fcale  of 
Fahrenheit,  and  that  of  Reaumur  ;-  the  freezing  point  of 
the  former  being  at  32,  and  of  the  latter  at  o.  Alfo  on 
the  right  hand  fide  of  thefe  two  fcales  there  is  a  third, 
called  a  fcale  of  corrcElicn,  placed  oppofite  to  that  of  Fah¬ 
renheit,  with  the  words  add  and  JubtraEl  marked;  which 
fliews  the  necelfary  correction  of  the  obferved  altitude  of 
the  mercury  at  any  given  temperature  of  the  air,  indicated 
by  the  thermometer.  A  new  kind  of  portable  barometer  for 
meafuring  heights,  has  been  lately  introduced  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  A.  Hamilton,  of  Ireland.  Inftead  of  the  leathern  bag 
which  confines  the  mercury  in  the  common  portable  baro¬ 
meter,  Dr.  Hamilton  fubftitutes  a  cylindrical  ciftern  of 
ivory,  with  a  fcrewed  bottom  and  an  open  top,  fomewhat 
contraded  into  a  (boulder  that  receives  internally  a  found, 
clean,  and  porous,  cork,  through  which  the  glafs  tube  is 
nicely  inferted  and  puftied  down  midway.  The  conftruc- 
tioii  depends  on  this  principle,  that  fpungy  cork  affords  a 
ready  palfage  through  its  pores  to  the  particles  of  air,  but 
prevents  the  efcape  of  quickfilver,  tinlefs  a  very  powerful 
preflure  be  applied.  The  fadf,  however,  is  not  precifely 
dated.  It  is  not  through  the  pores  of  that  fubftance,  but 
through  the  minute  interftices  between  the  cork  and  the 
infide  of  the  ivory  cylinder,  that  the  air  infinuates  itfelf. 
Accordingly,  fome  caution  and  experience  are  requifite  to 
prevent  the  (topper  from  being  fitted  too  tight.  Nor  can 
the  obferver  be  always  allured  that  the  confinement  of  the 
9  B  -  cork 
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cork  will  occafion  no  inaccuracy  in  the  refults ;  for  it  will 
evidently  require  a  confulerable  time;  through  the  er- 
tremely  llender  communications,  to  reftore  the  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  external  and  internal  air,  if  ever  that  balance 
can  rigoro Lilly  obtain.  Dr.  Hamilton  gives  very  copious 
and  circu mft'antial  direiilions  for  theconflruftion,  adjull- 
rnent,  and  application,  of  this  inftrument.  He  remarks 
that  mercury  is  bell  cleaned  by  fhaking  it  repeatedly  in  a 
phial  with  frefh  portions  of  water.  To  correct  the  errors 
of  altitude  caufed  by  the  fluctuation  of  the  fitrface  of  mer¬ 
cury  in  the  bafon,  he  advifcs  to  compute  tables  from  the 
proportion  which  the  aperture  of  the  tube  bears  to  that  of 
the  cylinder.  Dr.  H.  Hamilton,  dean  of  Armagh,  pro- 
pofes,  that,  as  the  pores  of  cork  may  in  time  become  chunk¬ 
ed  with  daft  or  humidity,  the  box  fliould  have  a  top  of 
ivory  with  a  hole  to  drop  in  a  floating  gage,  and  which 
might  be  occafionally  flopped  with  a  peg  or  lcrew,  to  ren¬ 
der  the  inftrument  fafely  portable.  Inftead  of  making  ta¬ 
bles  for  correcting  the  error  occafioned  by  the  variation  of 
the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  bafon,  he  thinks  it  would 
be  more  convenient  to  contract  proportionally  the  divi- 
fions  of  the  lcale.  It  isTuggefled  that  thefe  clofe  baro- 
meters  would  anfwer  equally  at  lea.  In  reality,  the  very 
defects  of  the  conftruftion  of  fuch  inftruments  prove  ad¬ 
vantageous  on  (hip-board  ;  fmce,  being  very  gradually  af¬ 
fected  by  any  change,  they  are  lefs  apt  to  be  dilturbed  by 
the  working  of  the  veflel.  The  profecution  of  this  idea 
may  lead  to  the  perfection  of  that  great  defideratum,  the 
marine  barometer. 

The  Common  Chamber  Weatherglass,  is  alfo 
ufually  fitted  up  in  a  neat  mahogany  frame,  with  embel- 
lifhments,  to  make  it  an  ornamental  piece  of  furniture. 
It  confifts  of  the  common  tube  barometer,  with  a  thermo¬ 
meter  by  the  fide  of  it,  and  an  hygrometer  at  the  top,  as 
exhibited  in  fig.  13.  There  is  alfo  a  new  fort  of  barome¬ 
ter,  or  zt leather  vjlrument  by  the  found  of  a  wire.  This  is 
mentioned  by  M.  Lazovvfki  in  his  Tour  through  Switzer¬ 
land,  where  it  was  difeovered  by  accident.  It  feems  that 
a- clergyman,  though  near-fighted,  often  amtifed  himfelf 
with  firing  at  a  mark,  and  contrived  to  flretch  a  wire  fio  as 
to  draw  the  mark  to  him  to  fee  how  lie  had  aimed.  He 
obferved  that  the  wire  fometimes  founded  as  if  it  vibrated 
like  a  mufical  cord  ;  and  that,  after  fuch  foundings,  a 
change  always  enfued  in  the  (late  of  the  atmofphere  ;  from 
whence  he  came  to  predict  rain  or  fine  weather.  On  mak¬ 
ing  farther  experiments,  it  was  found  that  the  founds 
were  molt  diftindl  w  hen  extended  in  the  plane  of  the  me¬ 
ridian.  And,  according  to  the  weather  which  was  to  fol¬ 
low,  it  was  found  that  the  founds  were  more  or  lefs  foft, 
or  more  or  lefs  continued  ;  alfo  fine  weather,  it  is  faid, 
was  announced  by  the  tones  of  counter  tenor,  and  rain  by 
thole  of  bafs.  It  has  been  faid  that  M.  Volta  mounted 
fifteen  cords  in  this  way  at  Pavia,  to  bring  this  method 
to  fome  precifion  ;  but  no  accounts  have  yet  appeared  of 
the  fuccefs  of  his  obfervations.  This  difeovery,  how¬ 
ever,  ferves  to  fhevv,  how  very  fenfibly  the  ambient  aits 
upon  even  the  fmalleft  conductors  ;  and  in  fome  ineafure 
countenances  tire  obfervation  of  an  eccentric  authority, 
who  fays,  “  that  by  means  of  barometers  we  may  regain 
the  knowledge  that  (till  refides  in  brutes,  but  which'  we 
forfeited,  by  not  continuing  in  the  open  air,  as  they  moflly 
do  ;  and,  by  our  intemperance  and  excels,  .corrupting,  the 
crafts  of  our  organs  of  fenfe.  It  is  from  this  cattle  that 
the  hufbandman  and  labourer  have  the  advantage  over 
the  rich  and  voluptuous,  in  (lore  of  health  and  exuberance 
©f  offspring.” 

PHENOMENA  and  OBSERVATIONS  of  the  BA¬ 
ROMETER. 

The  phenomena  of  the  barometer  are  various  ;  but  au¬ 
thors  are  not  yet  agreed  upon  the  caufes  of  them  ;  nor  is 
the  life  of  it,  as  a  weather-glafs,  yet  perfeftly  alcertaincd, 
though  daily  obfervations  and  experience  lead  us  dill  near¬ 
er  to  precifion.  Mr.  Boyle  obferves,  that  the  phenomena 
»f  the  barometer  are  fo  precarious,  that  it  is  exceedingly 
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difficult  to  form  any  certain  general  rules  concerning  the 
rife  and  fall  of  the  mercury.  Even  that  rule  fails  which 
feems  to  hold  the  moft  generally,  viz.  that  the  mercury  is 
low  in  high  winds.  The  bed  rules  however  that  have 
been  deduced  by  feveral  authors  are  as  follow. 

Dr.  Halley's  Rides  for  judging  of  the  Weather. —  1 .  In  calm 
weather,  when  the  air  is  inclined  to  rain,  the  mercury  is 
commonly  low.  2.  In  1'erene,  good,  and  fettled,  weather, 
the  mercury  is  generally  high.  3.  Upon  very  great  windsr 
thougli  they  be  not  accompanied  with  rain,  the  mercury 
finks  lowed  of  all,  according  to  the  point  of 'the  compafs 
the  wind  blows  from.  4.  The  greatefl  heights  of  the  mer¬ 
cury  are  found  upon  eafterly  or  north-eafterly  winds,  other 
circumftances  corroborating.  3.  In  calm  frofty.  weather, 
the  mercury  commonly. (lands  high.  6.  After  very  great 
florins  of  wind,  when  the  mercury  has  been  very  low,  it 
generally  rifes  again  very  fall.  7.  The  more  northerly 
places  have  greater  alterations  of  the  barometer  than  the 
more  foutherly,  near  the  equator.  8.  Within  the  tropics, 
and  near  them,  there  is  little  or  no  variation  of  the  baro¬ 
meter,  in  all  weathers.  For  in  (lance,  at  St.  Helena  it  is 
little  or  nothing,  at  Jamaica  3-ioths  of  an  inch,  and  at 
Naples  the  varation  hardly  ever  exceeds  an  inch  ;  whereas 
in  England  it  amounts  to  two  inches  and  a  half,  and  at  Pe- 
terlburg  to  three  and  one-third  nearly..  Dr.  Beal,  who 
followed  the  opinion  of  M.  Pal  cal,  obferves  that,  coeteris 
paribus,  the  mercury  is  higher  in  cold  weather  than  in 
warm  :  and  in  the  morning  and  evening  ufually  higher 
than  at  mid-day.  That  in  fettled  and  fair  weather,  the 
mercury  is  higher  than  either  a  little  before  or  after,  or  in 
the  rain  ;  and  that  it  commonly  defeends  lower  after  rain 
than  it  was  before  it.  And  lie  aferibes  thefe  effects  to  the 
vapours  with  which  the  air  is  charged  in  the  former  cafe, 
and  which  are  difperfed  by  the  falling  rain  in  tiie  latter. 
If  it  chance  to  rife  higher  after  rain,  it  is  ufually  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  fettled  lerenity.  And  that  there  are  often  great 
changes  in  the  air,  without  any  perceptible  alteration  in 
the  barometer. 

Mr.  Patrick's  Rules  for  judging  of  the  Weather. — Thefe  arc 
efteemed  the  beft.of  any  general  rules  hitherto,  given.  1. 
The  riling  of  the  mercury  prefages,  in  general,  fair  wea¬ 
ther;  and  its  falling,  foul  weather,  as  rain,  fnovv,  high 
winds,  and  dorms.  2.  In  very  hot  weather,  the  falling 
of  the  mercury  indicates  thunder.  3.  In  winter,  t lie  ril¬ 
ing  prefages  fro (l  :  and  in  frofty  weather,  if  the  mercury 
falls  three  or  four  divifions,  there  will  certainly  follow  a 
thaw.  But  in  a  continued  frofl,  if  the  mercury  rifes,  it 
will  certainly  fnovv.  4.  When  foul  weather  happens  f'0011 
after  the  falling  of  the  mercury,  expect  but  little  of  it; 
and  on  the  contrary,  expert  but  little  fair  weather  when 
it  proves  fair  fhortly  after  the  mercury  has  rifen.  5.  In 
foul  weather,  when  the  mercury  rifes  much  and  high, 
and  fo  continues  for  two  or  three  days  before  the  foul  wea¬ 
ther  is  quite  over,  then  expect  a  continuance  of  fair  wea¬ 
ther  to  follow.  6.  In  fair  weather,  when  the  mercury 
falls  much  and  low,  and  thus  continues  for  two  or  three 
days  before  the  rain  comes ;  then  expect  a  great  deal  of 
vet,  and  probably  high  winds.  7.  The  unfettled  motion 
of  the  mercury  always  denotes  uncertain  and  changeable 
weather.  8.  You  are  not  fo  ftrictly  to  obferve  the  words 
engraved  on  the  plates,  as  the  mercury’s  rifirtg and  falling; 
though  in  general  it  will  agree  with  them.  For  if  it  (lands 
at  much  rain,  and  then  rifes  up  to  changeable,  it  prefages 
fair  weather;  though  not  to  continue  fo  long  as  if  the  mer¬ 
cury  had  rifen  higher.  And  fo,  on  the  contrary,  if  t lie 
mercury  flood  at  fair,  and  falls  to  changeable ,  it  prefages 
foul  weather  ;  though  not  fo  much  of  it  as  if  it  had  funk 
lower. 

Upon  thefe  rules  of  Mr.  Patrick,  the  following  remarks 
are  made  by  Mr.  Rowning.  That  it  is  not  fo  much  the  ab- 
folute  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  that  indicates  the 
weather,  as  its  motion  up  and  down  :  wherefore,  to  pals 
a  right  judgment  of  what  weather  is  to  be  expected,  we 
ought  to  know  whether  the  mercury  is  actually  rifing  or 
falling ;  to  which  end  the  following  rules  are  of  ufe.  1. 
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Ft  the  furface  of  the- mercury  is  convex,  (landing  higher 
in  the  middle  of  the  tube  titan  at  the  (ides,  it  is  a  fign  that 
the  mercury' is  then  riling'.  2.  But  if  the  furface  be  con¬ 
cave,  or  hollow  in  the  middle,  it  is  then  linking.  And, 

3.  If  it  be  plain,  or  rather  a  very  little  convex,  the  mer¬ 
cury  is'lfationary. :  for  mercury  being  put  into  a  glafs  tube, 
efpecially  a  fmall  one,  naturally  has  its  furface  a  little  con¬ 
vex,  beeaufe  the  particles  of  mercury  attract  one  another 
more  forcibly  than  they  are  attracted  by  glafs.  Farther, 

4.  If  the  glafs  be  fmall,  lliake  the  tube;  then,  if  the  air 
be  grown. heavier,  the  mercury  will  rife  about  half  a  10th 
of  an  inch  higher  than  it  (food  before;  but,  if  it  be  grown 
lighter,  it  will  link  as  much.  And,  in  the  wheel  or  cir¬ 
cular-barometer,  tap  the  indritment  gently  with  the  finger, 
and  the  index  will  vilibly  (fart  forwards  or  backwards  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  tendency  to  rife  or  fall  at  that  time.  This 
proceeds  front  the  mercury’s  flicking  to  the  (ides  of  the 
tube,  which  prevents  the  free  motion  of  it  till  it  be  dif- 
engaged  by  the  fitock  :  and  therefore  when  an  obfervation 
is  to  be  made  with  fuch  a  tube,  it  ought  to  be  firft  fitaken  ; 
for  fometimes  the  mercury  will  not  vary  of  its  own  ac¬ 
cord,  till  the  weather  is  prefent  which  it  ought  to  have 
indicated. 

To  the  foregoing  may  be  added  the  following  additional 
rules,  more  accurately  drawn  from  later  and  more  dole 
obfervation  of  the  motions  of  the  barometer,  and  the  con- 
fiquent  changes  in  the  air  in  this  country.  1.  In  winter, 
fpring,  and  autumn,  the  bidden  falling  of  the  mercury, 
.and  that  for  a  large  fpace,  denotes  high  winds  and  (forms  ; 
but  in  Cummer  it  denotes  heavy  fliowers,  and  often  thun¬ 
der  :  and  it  always  finks  lowed  of  all  for  great  winds, 
though  not  accompanied  with  rain  ;  though  it  falls  more 
for  wind  and  rain  together  than,  for  either  of  them  alone. 
Alfo,  if  after  rain  the  wind  change  into  any  part  of;  the 
north,  with  a  clear  and  dry  (ky,  and  the  mercury  rife,  it 
is  a  certain  fign  of  fair  weather.  2.  After  very  great  (forms 
of  wind,  when  the  mercury  has  been  low,  it  commonly 
rifes  again  very  fall.  In  fettled  fair  and  dry  weather,  ex¬ 
cept  the  barometer  fink  much,  expect  but  little  rain;  for 
its  fmall  linking  then,  is  only  for  a  little  wind,  ora  few 
drops  of  rain;  and  the  mercury  foon  rifes  again  to  its  for¬ 
mer  ftation.  In.  a  wet  feafon,  fuppofe  in  hay-time  and 
harvefl,  the  fmallefl  finking  of  the  mercury  mutirbe  mind¬ 
ed  ;  for,  when  the  conflitution  of  the  air  is  much  inclined 
to  fhowers,  a  little  finking  in  the  barometer  then  denotes 
more  rain,  as  it  never  then  (lands  very  high.  And  if,  at 
fuch  a  feafon,  it  rife  fuddenly,  very  faff,. and  high,  expedt 
not  fair  weather  more  than  a  day  or  two,  but  rather  think 
the  mercury  will  fall  again  very  foon,  and  rain  imme¬ 
diately  to  follow  :  the  flow  gradual  riling,  and  keeping  on 
for  two  or  three  days,  being  molt  to  be  depended  on  for  a 
week’s  fair  weather.  And  the  unfettled  (fate  of  the  quick- 
filver  always  denoting  uncertain  and  changeable  weather, 
efpecially  when  the  .mercury  (lands  any  where  about  the 
word  changeable  on  the  fcale.  The  greateft  heights  of  the 
mercury  in  this  country,  arifing  from  eafterly  and  nortli- 
eafterly  winds,  it  may  often  rain  or  blow,  the  wind  being 
in  thefe  points,  though  the  barometer  fink  little  or  none, 
or  perhaps  may  be  in  a  rifing  (fate.  But  the  mercury  links 
for  wind,  as  as  well  as  rain,  in  all  the  other  points  of  the 
compafs  ;  but  rifes  as  the  wind  fiiifts  about  to  the  north 
or  eaft,  or  between,  thofe  points  :  but,  if  the  barometer 
fliould  fink  with  the  wind  in  that  quarter,  expect  it  foon 
to  change  front  thence  ;  or  ell'e,  fliould  the  fall  of  the  mere 
cury  be  much,  a  heavy  rain  is  then  likely  to  enfue,  as 
fometimes  happens. 

To  account  for  the  foregoing  phenomena  of  the  baro¬ 
meter,  many  hypothefes  have  been  framed,  which  may  be 
reduced  to  two  general  heads,  viz.  mechanical,  and  chemical. 
The  chief  writers  upon  thefe  caufes,  are  Pafcal,  Beal, 
Wallis,  Garcian,  Garden,  Lifter,  Halley,  Garden,  De  la 
Hire,  Mariotle,  Le  Cat,  Woodward,  Leibnitz,  De  Mai- 
ran,  Hamberger,  D.  Bernoulli,  Mufchenbroek,  Cham¬ 
bers,  De  I. uc,  Black,  See.  and  an  account  of  mod  of  their 
hypothefes  may  be  feen  at  large  in  M.  de  Luc’s  Rcc/icrc/ies 
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Juries  Modifications  de  l' Atmofphere,  vol.  r.  c.  3.  alfo  the 
Philofop.hical  TranfaCtions.  We  (hall  here  notice  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  them. 

Dr.  Lifter  accounts  for  the  changes  of  the  barometer 
from  the  alterations  by  heat  and  cold  in  t he  mercury  itlelf; 
contracting  by  cold,  and  expanding .  by  heat.  But  this,, 
it  is  now  well  known,  is  quite  infutficient  to  account  for 
the  whole  of  the  effect.  The  changes  in  the  weight  or 
prelfure  of  the  atmofphere  muff  therefore  be  regarded  as. 
the  principal  caufe  of  thofe  in  the  barometer.  But  then, 
the  difficulty  will  be  to  affign  the  caufe  of  that  caufe,  or- 
whence  arife  thofe  alterations  that  take  place  in  the  atmo¬ 
fphere,  which  are  fometimes  fo  great  as  to  alter  its  pref- 
fure  by  the  tenth  part  of  the  whole  quantity.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  winds,  as  driven  about  in  different  direc¬ 
tions,  have  a  great  (hare  in  them  ;  vapours  and  exhala¬ 
tions,  rifing  from  the  earth,  may  alfo  have  foine  (hare;; 
and  fome  perhaps  arife  from  the  flux  and  reflux  occalioncd 
in  the  air  by  the  moon  ;  as  well  as  foine  chemical  caufes- 
operating  between  the  different  particles  of  matter. 

Dr.  Halley  thinks  the  winds  and  exhalations  diffident  ; 
and  on  this  principle  gives  a  theory,  the  f'ubflance  of  w iiich. 
may  be  camprifed  in  what  follows  :*  iff,  That  the  winds 
muff  alter  t he  weight  of  the  air  in  any  particular  country  ; 
and  this,  either  by  bringing  together  a  greater  quantity  of 
air,  and  fo  loading  the  atmofphere  of  any  place  ;  which., 
will  be  the  cafe  as  often  as  two  winds  blow  from  oppofite 
parts,  at  the  fame  time,  towards  the  fame  point :  or  by 
Sweeping  away  fome  part  of  the  air,  and  giving  room  for.' 
the  atmofphere  to  expand  itfelf ;  which  will  happen  when; 
two  winds  blow  oppolite  ways  from  the  fame  point  at  the 
fame  time  :  or  laftly  by  cutting  off  the  perpendicular  pref— 
dire  of  the  air;  which  is  the  cafe when  a  (ingle  wind  blows- 
brilkly  any  way.;  it  being  found  by  experience,,  that  a 
ftroug  blaft  of  wind,  even  made  by  art,,  will- render  the. 
atmofphere  lighter  ;  and  hence  the  mercury  in  a  tube  be¬ 
low  it,  as  well  as  in  others-more  diffant,. will  confiderubly 
dibfide.  2dly,  That  the  cold  nitrous  particles,  and  even* 
the  air  itlelf  condenfad  in  the  northern  regions,  and  driven, 
elfewhcre,  mull  load  the  atmofphere,  and  increafe  its  pref- 
dire.  3 d  1  y ,  That  heavy  dry  exhalations  from  the  earth- 
muff  increafe  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  as  well  as  its 
elaftic  force  ;  as  ue  find  the  fpecific  gravity  of  menlfruums 
increafed  by  diflblved  falts  and  metals.  4thly,  That  the- 
air. being  rendered  heavier  by  thefe  and  the  like  caufes,  is- 
thence  better  able  to  fnpport  the  vapours;  which  being, 
likewife  intimately  mixed  with  it,,  make  the  weather  ferene 
and  fair.  Again;  the  air  being  made  lighter  from  the  con¬ 
trary  caufes,  it  becomes  unable  to  fnpport  the  vapours 
with  which  it  is  replete  ;  thefe  therefore  precipitating,  are 
collected  into  clouds,  the  particles  of  which  in  their  pro- 
grefs  unite  into  drops  of  rain.  Hence  he  infers,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  fame  caufes  which. increafe  the  weight  of  the 
air,  and  render  it  more  able  to  fnpport  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer,  do  likewife  produce  a. ferene  (ky,  and  a  dry 
feafon  ;  and  that  the  fame  caufes  which  render  the  air- 
lighter,  and  lefs  able  to  fnpport  the  mercury,  do  likewife 
generate  clouds  and  rain..  But  thefe  principles,  though 
well  adapted  to  many  of  the  particular. cafes  of  the  baro¬ 
meter,  feem  however  to  fall  fhort  of  fome  of  the  principal; 
and  mod  obvious  ones,  belides  being  liable  to  feveral  ob¬ 
jections. 

Leibnitz  accounted  for  the  fall  of  the  mercury  before - 
rain  by  another  principle,  viz.  That  as  a  body  lpecifically 
lighter  than  a  fluid,  while  it  is  fuftained  by  it, .adds  more: 
weight  to  that  fluid  than  when,  by  being  reduced  in  bulk,, 
it  becomes  fpecifically  heavier,  and  defeends  ;  fo  the  va¬ 
pour,  after  it  is  reduced  into  the  form  of. clouds,  and  de¬ 
feends,  adds  lefs  weight  to  the  air  than  it  did  before  ;  and 
lienee  the  mercury  finks  in  the  tube.  But  here,  granting, 
that  the  drops  of  rain  formed  from  the  vapours  always  in- 
creafing  in  fize  as  they  fall  lower,  were  continually  acce¬ 
lerated  alfo  in  their  motion,  and  -fo  the  air  fuffer  a  conti¬ 
nued  lofs  of  their  weight  as  they  defeend  ;  it  may  howe¬ 
ver  be  objected,  that  by  the.  defeent  of  the  mercury  the 

rain 
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Tain  is  foretold  a  much  longer  time  before  it  comes,  than 
the  vapour  can  be  fuppofed  to  take  lip  in  falling  :  that 
many  times,  and  in  different  places,  there  falls  a  great 
deal  of  rain,  without  any  finking  of  the  mercury  at  all ; 
as  alfo  that  there  often  happens  a  fall  of  the  mercury  with¬ 
out  any  rain  enfuing  :  and  that  fometimes  the  mercury 
will  fuddenly  fink,  in  a  fliort  fpace  of  time,  half  an  inch 
or  more,  which  anfwers  to  feven  inches  of  rain,  or  about 
one  third  of  the  whole  quantity  falling  in  the  whole  year. 

M.  de  Lite  fuppofes  that  the  changes  obferved  in  the 
prelfure  of  the  atmofphere,  are  chiefly  produced  by  the 
greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  vapours  floating  in  it :  as  others 
liave  attributed  them  to  the  fame  caufe,  but  have  given  a 
different  explanation  of  it.  His  opinion  is,  that  vapours 
diminifh  the  fpecific  gravity,  and  confequently  the  abfo- 
luvte  weight,  of  thole  columns  of  the  atmofphere  into 
which  they  are  received,  and  which,  notwithflanding  this 
admixture,  ffill  remain  of  the  fame  height  with  adjoining 
columns  that  confilt  of  pure  or  dry  air.  He  afterwards 
vindicates  and  more  fully  explains  this  theory,  and  applies 
it  to  the  folution  of  the  principal  phenomena  of  the  baro¬ 
meter,  as  depending  on  the  varying  denlity  and  weight  of 
the  atmofphere. 

Dr.  James  Hutton,  in  his  Theory  of  Rain,  printed  in  the 
Tranfadtions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  i. 
gives  ingenious  and  plaulible  reafons  for  thinking  that  the 
lelfening  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  by  the  fall  of  rain, 
is  not  the  caufe  of  the  fall  of  the  barometer  ;  but  that  the 
principal,  if  not  the  only  caufe,  arifes  from  the  commo¬ 
tions  in  the  atmofphere,  which  are  chiefly  produced  by 
fudden  changes  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  air.  “  The  baro¬ 
meter,  fays  he,  is  an  infirument  necelfarily  connected  with 
motions  in  the  atmofphere  ;  but  it  is  not  equally  affedted 
with  every  motion  in  that  fluid  body.  The  barometer  is 
chiefly  affedted  by  thofe  motions  by  which  there  are  pro¬ 
duced  accumulationsand  attractions  of  this  fluid,  in  places 
or  regions  of  fufficient  extent  to  affedt  the  prelfure  of  the 
atmofphere  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth.  But  as  every 
commotion  in  the  atmofphere  may,  under  proper  condi¬ 
tions,  be  a  caufe  for  rain,  and  as  the  want  of  commotion 
in  the  atmofphere  is  naturally  a  caufe  of  fair  weather, 
this  infirument  may  be  made  of  great  importance  for  the 
purpofe  of  meteorological  obfervations,  although  not  in 
the  certain  and  more  Ample  manner  in  which  it  has  been, 
with  the  increafe  of  fcience,  fo  fuccfsfully  applied  to  tiie 
meafuring  of  heights.”  See  Rain. 

In  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  there  is  another  theory 
of  the  changes  in  the  barometer,  as  depending  on  the  heat 
in  t he  atmofphere,  not  as  producing  commotions  there, 
but  as  altering  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  air  by  the  changes 
of  heat  and  cold.  The  principles  of  this  Theory  are,  ill, 
That  vapour  is  formed  by  intimate  union  between  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  fire  and  water,  by  which  the  fire  or  heat  is  fo 
totally  enveloped,  and  its  adtion  fo  perfectly  lufpended 
by  the  aqueous  particles,  that  it  not  only  lofes  its  proper¬ 
ties  of  burning  and  of  giving  light,  but  becomes  incapable 
of  affedting  the  moll  fenfible  thermometer,  in  which  cafe 
it  is  faid  to  be  in  a  latent  ftate  and  2d,  That,  if  the  at¬ 
mofphere  be  affedted  by  any  unufual  degree  of  heat,  it 
thence  becomes  incapable  of  fupporting  fo  long  a  column 
of  mercury  as  before  ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  that  the  ba¬ 
rometer  finks.  From  theft  axioms  it  would  follow,  that 
as  vapour  is  formed  by  an  union  of  fire  with  water,  whe¬ 
ther  by  attraction  or  a  folution  of  the  water  in  the  fire,  the 
vapour  cannot  be  condenfed  till  this  union,  attraction,  or 
folution,  is  af  an  end.  Hence  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
denfation  of  the  vapour,  or  the  firlt  figns  of  approaching 
rain,  mull  be  the  reparation  of  the  fire  which  is  latent  in 
the  vapour.  In  the  beginning,  this  may  be  either  flow 
and  partial,  or  it  may  be  fudden  and' violent  :  in  the  firft 
cafe,  the  rain  will  come  on  flowdy,  and  after  a  confider- 
able  time  ;  but  in  the  other,  it  will  come  very  quickly, 
and  in  a  great  quantity.  But  Dr.  Black  has  proved,  that 
when  fire  quits  its  latent  ftate,  however  long  it  may  have 
Lain  dormant  and  inlenlible,  it  always  realfumes  its  proper 


qualities,  and  affedts  the  thermometer  juft  the  fame  as  if 
it  had  never  been  abforbed.  The  confequence  of  this  is, 
that  in  proportion  as  the  latent  heat  is  difeharged  fromdhe 
vapour,  thofe  parts  of  the  atmofphere  into  which  it  isdif- 
charged  mult  be  fenfibly  affedted  by  it ;  and  in  proportion 
to  the  heat  communicated  to  thofe  parts,  they  will  become 
fpecifially  lighter,,  and  the  mercury  will  fink  of  courfe. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Manchefter, 
vol.  4.  is  alfo  a  curious  paper  on  this  fubjedt,  viz.  Mete¬ 
orological  Obfervations  made  on  different  Parts  of  the 
Weftern  Coaft  of  Great  Britain:  by  T.  Garnett,  M.  D. 
This  paper  is  compofed  of  materials  furniflied  by  feveral 
obfervers ;  thofe  of  Mr.  Copland,  furgeon  at  Dumfries, 
are  of  fpecial  importance.  This  gentleman  is  of  opinion 
that  the  changes  of  the  barometer  indicate  approaching  hot 
and  cold  weather,  with  more  certainty  than  dry  and  wet. 
“  Every  remarkable  elevation  of  the  barometer,  (fays  he,) 
where  it  is  of  any  duration,  is  followed  by  very  warm  or 
dry  weather,  and  moderate  as  to  wind,  or  by  all  of  them ; 
but  heat  feems  to  have  mod  influence  and  connexion  ;  and, 
when  it  is  deficient,  the  continuance  of  the  other  two  will 
be  longer  and  more  remarkable  ;  therefore  the  calculation 
muft  be  in  a  compound  ratio  of  the  excefs  and  deficiency 
of  the  heat,  and  of  the  drynefs  of  the  weather  in  compa- 
rifon  of  the  medium  of  the  feafon ;  and  with  regard  to 
the  want  of  ftrong  wind,  it  appears  to  be  intimately  con- 
nedted  with  the  laft,  as  they  (hew  that  no  precipitation  is 
going  on  in  any  of  the  neighbouring  regions.” 

In  his  remarks,  he  obferves,  ‘  That  the  barometer  be-, 
ing  lower,  and  continuing  fo  longer  than  what  can  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  immediate  falls,  or  ftormy  weather,  indi¬ 
cates  the  approach  of  very  cold  weather  for  the  feafon  ; 
and  alfo,  cold  weather,*  though  dry,  is  always  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  low  barometer,  till  near  its  termination.  And, 
that  warm  weather  is  always  preceded  and  moftly  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  high  barometer;  and  the  riling  of  the  ba-' 
rometer  in  the  time  of  broken  or  cold  weather,  is  a  fign 
of  the  approach  of  warmer  weather  :  and  alfo,  if  the  wind 
is  in  any  of  the  cold  points,  a  fudden  rift  of  the  barometer 
indicates  the  approach  of  a  foutherly  wind,  which  in  win¬ 
ter  generally  brings  rain  with  it.’ 

In  the  two  following  remarks,  Mi-.  Copland  had  ex¬ 
plained  certain  phenomena  from  a  principle  fimilar  to  that 
on  which  Dr.  Darwin  has  fo  much  infilled  :  viz.  ‘  That 
the  falling  of  the  barometer  may  proceed  from  a  decom- 
pofition  of  the  atmofphore  occurring  around  or  near  that 
part  of  the  globe  where  we  are  placed,  which  will  occa- 
fion  the  electricity  of  the  atmofphere  to  be  repelled  up¬ 
wards  in  fine  lambent  portions ;  or  driven  downwards  or 
upwards  in  more  compacted  balls  of  fire  ;  or  laftlv,  to  be 
carried  along  with  the  rain,  &c.  in  an  imperceptible  man- 
mer  to  the  furface  of  the  earth  :  the  precipitation  of  the 
watery  parts  generally  very  foon  takes  place,  which  dimi¬ 
nifiles  the  real  gravity  of  the  atmofphere,  and  alfo,  by  the 
decompofition  of  fome  of  the  more  active  parts,  the  air 
lofts  part  of  that  elaftic  and  repulfive  power  which  it  fo 
eminently  polIeHed,  and  will  therefore  prefs  with  lefs  force 
on  the  mercury  of  the  barometer  than  before,  by  which 
means  a  fall  enfues. 

‘  That  the  caufe  of  the  currents  of  air,  or  winds,  may 
alfo  be  this  way  accounted  for  :  and  in  very  fevere  ftorms, 
where  great  decompolitions  of  the  atmofphere  take  place, 
this  is  particularly  evident,  fuch  as  generally  occur  in  one 
or  more  of  the  Weft-India  iflands  at  one  time,  a  great  lofs 
of  real  gravity,  together  with  a  confiderable  diminution 
of  the  fpring  of  the  air,  immediately  enfues;  hence  a  cur¬ 
rent  commences,  firft  in  that  diredion  whence  the  air  lias 
moft  gravity,  or  is  molt  difpofed  to  undergo  fuch  a  change ; 
but  it  being  foon  relieved  of  its  fuperior  weight  or  fpring 
on  that  fide,  by  the  decompofition  going  on  as  fait  as  the 
wind  arrives  on  the  ifland,  it  immediately  veers  to  another 
point,  which  then  rufites  in  moftly  with  an  increafe  of  force; 
thus  it  goes  on  till  it  has  blown  more  than  half  way  round 
the  points  of  the  conipafs  during  the  continuation  of  the 
hurricane.  For  in  this  manner  the  Weft-India  phenomena. 
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as  well  as  the  alteration  of  the  wind  during  heavy  rains  in 
this  country,  can  only  be  properly  accounted  for. 

Mr.  Copland’s  fourth  aphorifm  is,  ‘That  the  heavieft 
rains,  when  of  long  continuance,  generally  begin  with 
the  wind  blow  ing  eafterly,  when  it  gradually  veers  round 
to  the  fouth  ;  and  that  the  rain  does  not  then  begin  to 
ceafe  till  the  wind  has  got  to  the  wed,  or  rather  a  little  to 
the  northward  of  it,  when,  it  may  be  added,  it  commonly 
blows  with  fome  violence.’  For  farther  obfervations  on 
the  weather,  and  other  fubjedts  connected  with  the  baro¬ 
meter,  fee  the  article  Weather. 

Of  the  Barometer  in  Measuring  Altitudes. 

The  fecondary  character  of  the  barometer,  namely,  as 
an  inftrument  for  meafuring  accelTible  heights  or  depths, 
was  fird  propofed  by  Pafcal,  and  Defcartes,  and  fucceed- 
ing  philofophers  have  been  at  great  pains  to  afcertain  the 
proportion  between  the  fall  of  the  barometer  and  the 
height  to  which  it  is  carried ;  as  Halley,  Mariotte,  Ma- 
raldi,  Scheuchzer,  J.  Calfani,  D.  Bernoulli,  Horrebow, 
Bougeur,  Shuckburgh,  Roy,  and  more  efpecially  De  Luc, 
who  has  given  a  critical  and  hidorical  detail  of  mod  of  the 
attempts  that  have  at  different  times  been  made  for  ap¬ 
plying  the  motion  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  to  the 
meafurement  of  accellible  heights.  And  for  this  purpofe 
ferves  the  portable  barometer  above  defcribed,  which 
ffiould  be  made  with  all  the  accuracy  pofiible.  Various 
rules  have  been  given  by  the  w-riters  on  this  fubjeft,  for 
computing  the  height  afcended  from  the  given  fall  of 
the  mercury  in  the  tube  of  the  barometer,  the  moll  accu¬ 
rate  of  which  was  that  of  Dr.  Halley,  till  it  was  rendered 
much  more  accurate  by  the  indefatigable  refearches  of  De 
Luc,  by  introducing  into  it  the  corrections  of  the  columns 
of  mercury  and  air,  on  account  of  heat.  And  other  cor¬ 
rections  and  modifications  of  the  fame  may  be  feen  under 
the  article  Atmosphere,  where  the  mod  correct  rule  is 
deduced  from  one  fingle  experiment  only.  This  rule  is 
as  follows  : 

The  rule  for  computing  altitudes,  is  this,  viz.  10,000  X 
M  . 

log.  of  —  is  the  altitude  in  fathoms,  in  the  mean  tempe- 
m 

rature  of  310  ;  and  for  every  degree  of  the  thermometer 
above  that,  the  refult  mud  be  increafed  by  fo  many  times 
its  435th  part,  and  diminilhed  when  below'  it :  in  which 
theorem  M  denotes  the  length  of  the  column  of  mercury 
in  the  barometer  tube  at  the  botton,  and  m  that  at  the  top 
of  the  hill,  or  other  eminence  ;  which  lengths  may  be  ex- 
prefled  in  any  one  of  the  fame  fort  of  meafures,  whether 
feet,  or  inches,  or  tenths,  See.  and  either  Englidi,  or 
French,  or  of  any  other  nation  ;  but  the  refult  is  always 
in  fathoms,  of  fix  Englilh  feet  each.  And  the  precepts , 
in  words,  for  the  practice  of  meafurements  by  the  baro¬ 
meter,  are  thefe  following  :  id.  Obferve  the  height  of 
the  barometer  at  the  bottom  of  any  height  or  depth,  pro¬ 
pofed  to  be  meafured  3  together  with  the  temperature  of 
tlte  mercury  by  means  of  the  thermometer  attached  to  the 
barometer,  and  alfo  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  ffiade 
by  another  thermometer  which  is  detached  from  the  ba¬ 
rometer.  adly,  Let  the  fame  thing  be  done  at  the  top  of 
the  faid  height  or  depth,  and  as  near  to  the  fame  time  with 
the  former  as  may  be.  And  let  thofe  altitudes  of  mercury 
be  reduced  to  the  fame  temperature,  if  it  be  thought  ne- 
eeffary,  by  correCling  either  the  one  or  the  other,  viz. 
augmenting  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  colder  tem¬ 
perature,  or  diminifhing  that  in  the  warmer,  by  its  9600th 
part  for  every  degree  of  difference  between  the  two  ;  and 
the  altitudes  of  mercury  fo  corrected,  are  what  are  denot¬ 
ed  by  M  and  m  in  the  algebraic  formula  above.  3 dl y , 
Take  out  the  common  logarithms  of  the  two  heights  of 
mercury,  fo  corrected,  and  fubtraCt  the  lefs  from  the 
greater,  cutting  oft  from  the  right-hand  fide  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  three  places  for  decimals;  fo  ihall  thofe  on  the 
left  be  fathoms  in  whole  numbers,  the  tables  of  logarithms 
being  underftood  to  be  fuch  as  have  feven  places  of  deci¬ 
mals.  4thly,  Correct  the  number  laff  found,  for  the  dif- 
Vql.  II.  No.  100. 
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ference  of  the  temperature  of  the  air,  as  follows :  viz. 
Take  half  the  fum  of  the  two  temperatures  of  the  air, 
fhewn  by  the  detached  thermometers,  for  the  mean  one  ; 
and  for  every  degree  which  this  differs  from  the  ftandard 
temperature  of  3 1°,  take  fo  many  times  the  435th  part  of 
the  fathoms  above  found,  and  add  them  if  the  mean  tem¬ 
perature  be  more  than  31°,  but  fubtraCt  them  if  it  be  be¬ 
low  3 1 0  ;  fo  fliall  the  fum  or  difference  be  the  true  alti¬ 
tude  in  fathoms,  or,  being  multiplied  by  6,  it  will  give  the 
true  altitude  in  Englifli  feet. 


Ex.  1.  Let  the  ffate  of  the  barometers  and  thermometers 
be  as  follows,  to  find  the  altitude,  viz. 


Thermometers. 

Barometers. 

detached. 

attached. 

57 

57 

29-68  lower. 

42 

43 

25-28  upper. 

mean  494 

dif.  14 

As  9600  :  14  ;;  29-68  ;  -04 


cor  -04  logs. 


mean  49^  M=29-64  -  4718782 

ffand.3t  vi—  25-28  -  4027771 


dif.  i8£ 


As  435  :  i84  ::  691 -ox  1  :  29-385- 


29-388 


the  altitude/  720-399  fath. 
fought  is  \  or  4322-394  feet. 


Ex.  2.  To  find  the  altitude  of  a  hill,  when  the' ffate  of 
the  barometer  and  thermometer,  as  obferved  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  top  of  it,  is  as  follows,  viz. 


Thermometers. 

Barometers. 

detached. 

attached. 

35 

41 

29A5 

3i 

3* 

26  ’82 

mean  33 

dif.  3 

As  9600 

3 

;  29-45  :  -01 

•01  logs. 

mean  33  M=29'44  -  4S8937S 

ffand.  31  m—  26-82  -  4284583 

dif.  2  As  435  :  2  : :  404-790  :  i-8S 

i-86 

the  altitude  f  406-65  fathoms, 
fought  is  \  or  2439-90  feet. 

See  this  rule  mveffigated  at  the  end  of  the  article  Pneu¬ 
matics.  And  let  it  be  obferved,  that  the  mean  height 
of  the  barometer  in  London,  upon  an  average  of  two  ob¬ 
fervations  in  every  day  of  the  year,  kept  at  the  houfe  of 
the  Royal  Society,  for  many  years  paff,  is  29-88  ;  the  me¬ 
dium  temperature,  or  height  of  the  thermometer,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fame,  being  58°.  But  the  medium  height  at 
the  furface  of  the  fea,  according  to  Sir  Geo.  Shuckburgh 
( Philo f.  Tranf.  1777,  p.586),  is  30-04  inches,  the  heat  of 
the  barometer  being  550,  and  of  the  air  62°. 

B  AROME'TRIC  AL,  adj.  Relating  to  the  barometer. 
— He  is  very  accurate  in  making  barometrical  and  thermo- 
metrical  inftruments.  Derham. 

B AROMET'Z,yi  in  botany.  See  Polypodium. 

BA'RON,yi  \_baron,  Fr.  perhaps  of  beorn ,  Sax.  noble. 
The  origin  and  primary  import  of  this  term  is  much  con- 
tefted.  Menage  derives  it  from  the  Latin  baro,  which  we- 
find  ufed  in  the  pure  age  of  that  language  for  vir,  a  ‘ftout 
or  valiant  man  whence,  according  to  this  author,  it  was, 
that  thofe  placed  next  the  king  in  battles  were  called  6a- 
rones,  as  being  the  braved  men  in  the  army  and,  as  prin¬ 
ces  frequently  rewarded  the  bravery  and  fidelity  of  thofe 
about  them  with  fees,  the  word  came  to  be  ii fed  for  any 
noble  perfon  who  holds  a  fee  immediately  of  the  king. 
Iiidore,  and  after  him  Camden,  take  the  word,  in  its  ori¬ 
ginal  fenfe,  to  fignify  a  ‘mercenary  foldier.’  Meffieursof 
the  Port  Royal  derive  it  from  ffagoi;,  Gr.  weight  or  autho¬ 
rity.  Cicero  ufes  the  word  baro  for  a  ftupid  brutal  man; 
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and  the  old  Germans  make  mention  of  buffeting  a  baron , 
i.  e.  a  ‘  villain  ;’  as  the  Italians  dill  ufe  the  word  bar  one  to 
fignify  a  ‘  beggar.’  M.  de  Marca  derives  baron  from  the 
German  bar man  or  freeman  ;’  others  deduce  it  from  ber , 
an  old  Gaulifh  word,  fignifying  ‘commander  others  from 
the  Hebrew  j-d  of  the  fame  import;  but  the  molt  proba¬ 
ble  opinion  is,  that  it  comes  from  the  Spanilh  varo,  a  ‘  flout 
noble  perfon  whence  wives  ufed  to  call  their  hulba.nds, 
and  princes  their  tenants,  barons.  In  the  Salic  law,  as 
•well  as  the  laws  of  the  Lombards,  the  word  baron  figni- 
fies  a  man  in  the  general ;  and  the  old  glolfary  of  Philo- 
menes  tranflates  by  avnq,  man.]  A  perfon  who  holds  a  ba¬ 
rony.  Baron  is  more  particularly  ufed,  among  us,  fora 
peer  of  the  lowed  clafs ;  or  a  degree  of  nobility  next  be¬ 
low  that  of  a  vifcount,  and  above  that  of  a  knight  or  a 
baronet.  In  ancient  records  the  word  baron  included  all 
the  nobility  of  England,  becaufe  regularly  all  noblemen 
were  barons,  though  they  had  alfo  a  higher  dignity.  But 
it  hath  fometimes  happened,  that,  when  an  ancient  baron 
has  been  raifed  to  a  new  degree  of  peerage,  in  the  courfe 
of  a  few  generations  the  two  titles  have  defcended  diffe¬ 
rently  ;  one  perhaps  to  the  -male  defendants,  the  other  to 
the  heirs  general ;  whereby  the  earldom  or  other  fuperior 
title  hath  lubfirted  without  a  barony:  and  there  are  alfo 
modern  inftances,  where  earls  and  vifcounts  have  been 
created  without  annexing  a  barony  to  their  other  honours  : 
fo  that  now  the  rule  doth  not  hold  univerfally  that  all  peers 


are  barons. 

The  origin  of  barons  has  occafioned  great  inquiries  a- 
mong  our  Englirti  antiquarians.  The  molt  probable  opi¬ 
nion  is  fuppofed  to  be,  that  they  were  the  fame  with  our 
prefent  lords  of  manors;  to  which  the  name  of  court  ba¬ 
ron  (which  is  the  lord’s  court,  and  incident  to  every  ma¬ 
nor)  gives  fome  countenance.  It  is  faid  the  original  name 
of  this  dignity  in  England  was  vavaffour,  which  by  the 
Saxons  was  changed  into  thane,  and  by  the  Normans  into 
baron.  It  may  be  collected  from  king  John’s  Magna  Char- 
ta,  that  originally  all  lords  of  manors,  or  barons,  had  feats 
in  the  great  council  or  parliament:  but  fuch  is  the  defici¬ 
ency  of  public  records,  that  the  fird  precept  to  be  found 
is  of  no  higher  date  than  the  49th  year  of  Henry  III.  which, 
although  it  was  ilfued  out  in  the  king’s  name,  Was  neither 
by  his 'authority  nor  by  his  direction:  for,  not  only  the 
Icing  himfelf,  but  his  fon  prince  Edward,  and  molt  of  the 
nobility  who  flood  loyal  to  him,  were  then  prifoners  in  the 
hands  of  the  rebellious  barons ;  having  been  fo  made  in 
the  month  of  May  preceding,  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  and 
fo  continued  until  the  memorable  battle  of  Evelham,  which 
happened  in  Augult  the  year  following;  when,  by  t)ie 
happy  efcape  of  prince  Edward,  he  refcued  the  king  and 
his  adherents  out  of  the  hands  of  Simon  Mountfort  earl 
of  Leicefter.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  feveral  par¬ 
liaments  were  held  by  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  yet  no 
record  is  to  be  found  (except  the  5th  of  Edward  I.)  until 
the  2 2d  year  of  the  lad-mentioned  king. 

Before  the  49th  of  Henry  III.  the  ancient  parliaments 
confided  of  the  archbifhops,  bifhops,  abbots,  earls,  and  ba¬ 
rons.  Of  thefe  barons  there  were  two  forts:  the  greater 
barons,  dr  the  king’s  chief  tenants,  who  held  of  him  in 
capite  by  barony ;  and  the  leffer  barons,  who  held  of  the 
fird  by  military  fervice  in  capite.  The  former  had  fum¬ 
mons  to  parliament  by  feveral  writs;  and  the  latter  (i.e. 
all  thofe  who  were  pofieffed  of  thirteen  knights  fees  and  a 
quarter)  had  a  general  fummons  from  the  fheriff  in  each 
county.  Thus  things  continued  till  the  49th  of  Hen.  III. 
But  then,  indead  of  keeping  to  the  old  form,  the  prevail¬ 
ing  powers  thought  fit  to  fummon,  not  all,  but  only  thofe 
of  the  greater  barons  who  were  of  their  party  ;  and,  in- 
ftead  of  the  leffer  barons  who  came  with  large  retinues,  to 
fiend  their  precepts  to  the  fheriff  of  each  county,  to  caufe 
two  knights  in  every  fliire  to  be  chofen,  and  one  or  two 
burgelfes  for  each  borough,  to  reprefent  the  body  of  the 
people  refiding  in  thofe  counties  and  boroughs ;  which 
gave  rife  to  the  feparation  into  two  houfes  of  parliament. 
By  degrees  the  title  came  to  be  confined  to  the  greater  ba¬ 
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rons,  or  lords  of  parliament  only ;  and  there  were  no  other 
barons  among  the  peerage  but  fuch  as  were  fummoned  by 
writ,  in  refpedl  of  the  tenure  of  their  lands  or  baronies,, 
till  Richard  II.  fird  made  it  a  mere  title  of  honour  by  con¬ 
ferring  it  on  divers  perfons  by  letters  patent. 

When  a  baron  is  called  up  to  the  houfe  of  peers  by  writ 
of  fummons,  the  writ  is  in  the  king’s  name,  and  heis.di- 
reCled  to  come  to  the  parliament  appointed  to  be  held  at  a- 
certain  time  and  place,  and  there  to  treat  and  advife  with 
his  majedy,  the  prelates,  and  nobility,  about  the  weighty 
affairs  of  the  nation.  The  ceremony  of  the  admilfion  of  a 
baron  into  the  houfe  of  peers  is  thus  :  He  is  brought  into 
the  houfe  between  two  barons,  who  condufl  him  to  the 
lord  chancellor,  his  patent  or  writ  of  fummons  being  car¬ 
ried  by  a  king  at  arms,  who  prefents  it  kneeling  to  the  lord 
chancellor,  who  reads  it,  and  then  congratulates  him  oil 
his  becoming  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  inverts 
him  with  his  parliamentary  robe.  The  patent  is  then  de¬ 
livered  to  the  clerk  of  the  parliament,  and  the  oaths  are 
adminirtered  to  the  new  peer,  who  is  then  conduded  to 
his  feat  on  the  barons  bench.  Some  barons  hold  their  feats 
by  tenure.  The  fird  who  was  raifed  to  this  dignity  by 
patent  was  John  de  Beauchamp  of  Holt  Cartle,  created 
baron  of  Kidderminder  in  Worcerterfhire,  to  him  and  his 
heirs  male,  by  Richard  II.  in  the  nth  year  of  his  reign. 
He  inverted  him  with  a  mantle  and  cap.  The  coronation- 
robes  of  a  baron  are  the  fame  as  an  earl’s,  except  that  he 
has  only  two  rows  of  fpots  on  each  fhoulder.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  his  parliamentary  robes  have  but  two  guards  of  white 
fur,  with  rows  of  gold  lace.  In  other  refpeds  they  are 
the  fame  as  other  peers.  Charles  II.  granted  a  coronet  to 
the  barons.  It  has  fix  pearls,  fet  at  equal  diftances,  011 
the  chaplet.  His  cap  is  the  fame  as  a  vifeount’s.  His 
dyle  is  Right  Honourable ;  and  he  is  ftyled  by  the  king  or 
queen,  Right  Trujly  and  Well-beloved. 

Barons  of  the  Exchequer ,  the  four  judges  to  whom  the  ad- 
minirtration  of  jurtice  is  committed,  in  caufes  between  the 
king  and  his  fubjetls  relating  to  matters  concerning  the  re¬ 
venue.  They  were  formerly  barons  of  the  realm,  but  of 
late  are  generally  perfons  learned  in  the  laws.  Their  of¬ 
fice  is  alfo  to  look  into  the  accounts  of  the  king,  for  which 
reafon  they  have  auditors  under  them.  See  Exchequer. 

Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  are  members  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  elefled  by  thofe  ports,  two  for  each  port.  See 
the  article  Cin qj/e  Ports. 

Baron  (Robert),  a  dramatic  author,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  1.  and  protedlorfhip  of  Cromwell.  He 
received  the  earlier  parts  of  his  education  at  Cambridge, 
after  which  he  became  a  member  of  the  fociety  of  Gray’s 
Inn.  While  at  the  univerfity,  he  wrote  a  novel  called  the 
Cyprian  Academy,  in  which  he  introduced  the  two  fird 
ot  the  dramatic  pieces  mentioned  below.  The  third  of 
them  is  a  much  more  regular  and  perfefl  play,  and  was 
probably  written  when  the  author  had  attained  a  riper  age. 
The  names  of  them  are,  1.  Deorum  Dona,  a  mafque.  2. 
Gripus  and  Hegio,  a  padoral.  3.  Mirza,  a  tragedy.  Mr. 
Baron  had  a  particular  intimacy  with  the  celebrated  Mr. 
James  Howell,  the  great  traveller,  in  whofe  colleflion  of 
Letters  there  is  one  to  this  gentleman.  To  Mr.  Howell, 
and  to  all  the  ladies  of  England,  he  has  dedicated  his  ro¬ 
mance. 


Baron  (Michael),  an  excellent  comedian  of  Paris,  was 
the  fon  of  Michael  Baron,  who  was  of  the  fame  profef- 
fion,  and  a  native  of  IlTbudun.  He  wrote  fome  poems, 
and  feveral  theatrical  pieces,  in  2  vols.  121T10.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1729,  aged  feventy-feven. 

BARON  and  FEME,  is  the  law-term  for  hufband  and 
wife,  and  includes  the  edablifbed  law  between  or  concern¬ 
ing  them.  Our  law  confiders  marriage  in  no  other  light 
than  as  a  civil  contaff.  The  holinefs  of  the  matrimonial 
date  is  left  entirely  to  the  ecclefiartical  law ;  the  temporal 
courts  not  having  jurifditrtion  to  confider  unlawful  mar¬ 
riage  as  a  fin,  but  merely  as  a  civil  inconvenience.  The 
punifhment  therefore,  or  annulling  of  inceduous  and  un- 
fcriptural  marriages,  is  the  province  of  the  fpiritual  court. 

1  By 
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By  marriage,  the  luifband  and  wife  are  one  perfon  in 
Jaw  (i  Injl.  112)  ;  tliat  is,  the  very  being  or  legal  exigence 
of  the  woman  is  fufpended  during  the  marriage;  or  at 
Jeaft  is  incorporated  and  confolidated  into  that  of  herhuf- 
band  :  under  whofe  wing,  protection,  and  cover,  (he  per¬ 
forms  every  thing  ;  and  is  therefore  called  in  our  law- 
F  pencil  a  fane-covert  (famina  viro  cooper ta) ;  is  faid  to  be 
covert-baron,  or  under  the  protection  and  influence  of  her 
Jiufband,  her  baron,  or  lord  ;  and  her  condition  during  her 
marriage  is  called  her  coverture.  Therefore,  if  an  eltate  be 
^ranted  or  conveyed  to  an  luifband  and  wife,  and  their 
heirs,  they  do  not  take  by  moieties,  as  other  jointenant.s, 
but  the  intire  eftate  is  in  both.  2  Lev.  39.  And,  if  an 
eftate  be  granted  to  an  luifband  and  wife,  and  another  per¬ 
fon,  the  hulband  and  wife  have  but  one  moiety,  and  the 
other  perfon  the  other  moiety.  Litt.  291.  A  woman  may 
be  attorney  for  her  hulband  ;  for  that  implies  no  feparation 
from,  but  is  rather  a  reprefentation  of,  her  lord.  Upon 
this  principle  of  an  union  of  perfon  in  luifband  and  wife, 
depend  almoft  all  the  legal  rights,  duties,  and  difabilities, 
that  either  of  them  acquire  by  the  marriage.  We  fhall 
confider  the  effect  of  thefe  rights,  duties,  and  difabilities, 
in  the  following  order: 

I.  Grants  and  Contracts. — At  common  law  a  man 
could  neither  in  poffellion,  reverfion,  or  remainder,  limit  an 
eftate  to  his  wife  ;  but,  by  flat.  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10,  a  man 
may  covenant  with  other  perfons  to  ftand  feifed  to  the  life  of 
his  wife;  or  make  any  other  conveyance  to  her  ufe,  but 
may  not  covenant  with  his  wife  to  ftand  leifed  to  her  ufe. 
A  man  may  devife  lands  by  will  to  his  wife,  becaufe  the 
devife  doth  not  take  effect  till  after  his  death.  Co.  Liu.  1 1 2. 
According  to  fome  books,  by  cuftom  of  a  particular  place, 
as  of  York,  the  wife  may  take  by  immediate  conveyance 
from  the  hufband.  Fitz.  Prefcnption  61 .  And  it  feems, 
that  a  donatio  caufd  mortis  by  hufband  to  wife  may  be  good  ; 
becaufe  that  is  in  the  nature  of  a  legacy.  1  P.  Wms.  441. 
Where  the  hufband  or  wife  aft  en  autre  droit,  the  one  may 
make  an  eftate  to  the  other;  as,  it  the  wife  has  an  autho¬ 
rity  by  vvill  to  fell,  The  may  fell  to  her  hufband.  1  Injl.  1 1 2, 
187.  If  the  feme  obligee  take  the  obligor  to  hufband,  this 
is  a  releafe  in  law.  The  like  law  is  if  there  be  two  femes 
obligees,  and  the  one  take  the  debtor  to  hufband.  1  Injl. 
364.  Cro.  Car.  551 . 

In  the  cafe  of  Smith  v.  Stafford  {Hob.  216),  the  hufband 
proiwifed  the  wife,  before  marriage,  that  he  would  leave 
her  worth  100I.  The  marriage  took  efteft,  and  the  quef- 
tion  was,  Whether  the  marriage  was  a  releafe  of  the  pro- 
mi  fe  ?  All  the  judges  but  Hobart  were  of  opinion,  that, 
as  the  action  could  not  arife  during  the  marriage,  the  mar¬ 
riage  could  not  be  a  releafe  of  it.  This  doftrine  alfo  feems 
to  be  admitted  in  the  cafe  of  Gage  v.  Afton  (1  Salk.  325. 
12  Mod.  290)  ;  the  cafe  there  arofe  upon  a  bond  executed 
by  the  hufband  to  the  wife  before  marriage,  with  a  condi¬ 
tion,  making  it  void  if  fhe  furvived  him,  and  he  left  her 
2000I.  Two  of  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  debt 
was  only  fufpended,  as  it  was  on  a  contingency  which  could 
not  by  any  poffibility  happen  during  the  marriage.  But 
L.  C.  J.  Holt  differed  from  them  ;  he  admitted,  that  a  co¬ 
venant  or  promife  by  the  hufband  to  the  wife,  to  leave  her 
1q  much  in  cafe  fire  furvives  him,  is  good,  becaufe  it  is 
only  a  future  debt  on  a  contingency,  which  cannot  happen 
during  the  marriage,  and  that  is  precedent  to  the  debt ; 
but,  that  a  bond-debt  was  a  prefent  debt,  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  was  not  precedent  but  fubfequent,  that  made  it  a  pre¬ 
fent  duty ;  and  the  marriage  was  confequently  a  releafe  of 
it.  The  cafe  afterwards  went  into  Chancery ;  the  bond  was 
there  taken  to  be  the  agreement  of  the  parties,  and  relief 
accordingly  decreed.  iVern.  481.  A  like  decree  was  made 
in  cafe  of  Carnel  v.  Bl'ckle.  2  P.  Wms.  243. 

A,  before  marriage  with  M,  agrees  with  M  by  deed,  in 
writing,  that  fire,  or  fuch  as  fire*  fliould  appoint,  fliould, 
during  the  coverture,  receive  and  difpofe  of  the  rents  of 
her  jointure,  by  a  former  hufband,  as  fhe  pleafed.  It  was 
decreed,  That  this  agreement,  being  with  the  feme  her- 
felf  before  marriage,  was  by  the  marriage  extinguiflied. 
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Chan.  Ca.  n.  But,  where  a  man  before  marriage  articled 
with  the  feme  to  make  a  fettlement  of  certain  lands,  be¬ 
fore  the  marriage  fliould  be  folemnized;  they  intermarried 
before  the  fettlement,  and  then  the  baron  died  :  on  a  bill 
by  the  widow  for  an  execution  of  the  articles,  it  was  de¬ 
creed,  againft  the  heir  at  law  of  the  baron,  that  the  arti¬ 
cles  fliould  be  executed.  2  Vent.  343. 

In  trials  of  any  fort,  hufband  and  wife  are  not  allowed 
to  be  evidence  for  or  againft  each  other;  partly  becaufe  it 
is  impoflible  their  teftimony  fliould  be  indifferent,  but  prin¬ 
cipally  becaufe  of  the  union  of  perfon;  and,  therefore,  if 
they  were  admitted  to  be  witneffes  for  each  other,  they 
would  contradift  one  maxim  of  law,  “  nemo  in  propria  cau-. 
fd  teflis  effe  debet ;”  and,  if  againft  each  other,  they  would 
contradift  another  maxim,  “  nemo  tenetur Jcipfum  accuJarcW 
But,  where  the  offence  is  direftly  againft  the  perfon  of  the 
wife,  this  rule  has  been  ufually  difpenfed  with  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  by  flat.  3  Hen.  VII.  c.  2,  in  cafe  a  woman  be  forci¬ 
bly  taken  away  and  married,  fhe  may  be  a  witnefs  againft 
fuch  her  hufband,  in  order  to  convift  him  of  felony.  For, 
in  this  cafe,  Ill e  can  with  no  propriety  be  reckoned  his  wife ; 
becaufe  a  main  ingredient,  her  content,  was  wanting  to  the 
contrabl :  and  alfo,  there  is  another  maxim  of  law,  that  no 
man  fhall  take  advantage  of  his  own  wrong;  which  the 
ravifher  here  would  do,  if  by  forcibly  marrying  a  woman 
he  could  prevent  her  from  being  a  witnefs,  who  is  perhaps 
the  only  witnefs  to  that  very  faft.  1  Comm.  443,  4.  See 
the  recent  cafe  of  Lady  Strathmore  v.  Bowes. 

The  hufband  cannot  be  a  witnefs  againft  the  wife,  nor 
the  wife  againft  the  hufoand,  to  prove  the  firft  marriage 
on  an  indictment,  on  flat.  1  Jac.I.  c.  n,  for  a  fecond  mar¬ 
riage.  But  the  fecond  wife  or  hufband  may  be  a  witnefs; 
the  fecond  marriage  being  void.  In  Raym.  1,  there  is  an 
opinion,  that  a  hufband  and  wife  may  be  witneffes  againft 
one  another  in  treafon ;  but  the  contrary  is  adjudged.  1 
Brownl.  47.  1  H.P.C.  301.  The  rule  in  lord  Audley’s 
cafe  is  denied  to  be  law  {Raym.  1)  ;  and  perhaps  was  ad¬ 
mitted  on  the  particular  circumftances  of  the  faCts,  which 
were- deteftable  in  the  extreme,  the  hufband  having  aflift- 
ed  in  the  rape  of  his  wife.  I11  an  information  againft  two, 
one  for  perjury,  and  the  other  for  fubornation,  in  fwearing, 
on  the  trial  of  an  ejeftment,  that  a  child  was  fuppofiti- 
tious,  the  hufband  of  one  of  the  defendants  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  give  evidence  of  the  birth,  but  refufed  as  to  the 
fubornation.  Sid.  377.  2  Keb.  403.  Mar.  120.  And  the 
evidence  of  a  wife  has  been  difallovved  even  againft  others, 
where  her  hufband  might  be  indireCIly  in  danger.  Leach’s 
Hawk.  P.  C.  ii.  607.  A  hufband  and  wife  may  demand 
furety  of  the  peace  againft  each  other,  and  their  evidence 
muff  then  of  neceflity  be  admitted  againft  each  other.  The 
wife  of  a  bankrupt  may  be  examined  by  the  commiffion- 
ers.  It  feems,  that  a  wife  may  be  evidence  to  prove  a 
fraud  on  the  hufband,  particularly  if  fhe  were  party  there¬ 
to,  as  in  cafe  of  a  marriage-brocage  agreement,  Sid.  431 ; 
and  in  cafes  of  feduClion.  L.  E.  55.  And,  in  civil  aCtions, 
where  the  hufband  is  not  concerned  in  the  aftion,  but  the 
evidence  is  collateral  to  difeharge  the  defendant,  by  char¬ 
ging  the  hulband.  1  Stra.  504. 

II.  Ac  re  em  ent  s  before  Marriage. — As  by  marriage 
the  hufband  and  wife  become  one  perfon  in  law,  therefore 
fuch  an  union  works  an  extinguifhment  or  revocation  of 
feveral  acts  done  by  her  before  the  marriage  ;  and  this  not 
only  for  the  benefit  of  the  hufband,  but  likewife  of  the 
wife,  who,  if  fhe  were  allowed  at  her  plealure  to  refeind 
and  break  through,  or  confirm,  feveral  afts,  might  be  fo 
far  influenced  by  her  hufband,  as  to  do  things  greatly  to 
her  difadvantage.  Keilw.  162.  Co. Lit. 55.  Cro. Car. 304..  But, 
in  thingswhich  would  be  manifeftly  to  the  prejudice  of  both 
hulband  and  wife,  the  law  does  not  make  her  acts  void  ;  and 
therefore,  if  a  feme  foie  makes  a  leafe  a  will,  or  is  leffee 
at  will,  and  afterwards  marries,  the  marriage  is  no  deter¬ 
mination  of  her  will,  fo  as  to  make  the  leafe  void  ;  but 
flie  herfelf  cannot,  without  the  confent  of  her  hufband, 
determine  the  leafe  in  either  cafe.  5  Co.  10.  So,  where  a 
warrant  of  attorney  was  given  to  confefs  a  judgment  to  a 
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feme  foie,  the  court  gave  leave,  notwithftanding  the  mar¬ 
riage,  to  enter  up  judgment ;  for  that  the  authority  (hall 
riot  be  deemed  to  be  revoked  or  countermanded,  becaufe 
it  is  for  the  hufband’s  advantage;  like  a  grant  of  a  rever- 
fion  to  a -feme  foie,  who  marries  before  attornment,  yet 
the  tenant  may  attorn  afterwards:  otherwife,  if  a  feme 
foie  gives  a  warrant  of  attorney,  and  marries,  for  that  is 
to  charge  the  luifband.  i  Salk.  117,  399.  But,  if  a  feme 
foie  makes  her  will,  and  devifes  her  land  to  J.  S.  and  af¬ 
terwards  marries  him,  and  then  dies,  yet  J.  S.  takes  no¬ 
thing  by  the  will,  becaufe  the  marriage  was  a  revocation 
of  it.  4  Co.  60. 

Equity  will  fet  afide  the  intended  wife’s  contrails,  tho’ 
legally  executed,  when  they  appear  to  have  been  entered 
into  with  an  intent  to  deceive  the  hufband,  and  are-in  de¬ 
rogation  of  the  rights  of  marriage;  as,  where  a  widow 
made  a  deed  of  fettlement  of  her  eftate,  and  married  a  fe- 
cond  hufband,  who  was  not  privy  to  fuch  fettlement  ; 
and,  it  appearing  to  the  court,  that  it  was  in  confidence  of 
her  having  fuch  eftate  that  the  hufband  married  her,  the 
court  fet  afide  the  deed  as  fraudulent ;  fo,  where  the  in¬ 
tended  wife,  the  day  before  her  marriage,  entered  private¬ 
ly  into  a  recognizance  to  her  brother,  it  was  decreed  to 
be  delivered  up.  2  Chan.  Rep.  41,  79,  81.  iVern.ij.  But, 
where  a  widow,  before  her  marriage  with  a  fecond  huf¬ 
band,  afiigned  over  the  greateff  part  of  her  eftate  to  truf- 
tees  for  children  by  her  former  hufband;  though  it  was 
infifted,  that  this  was  without  the  privity  of  the  hufband, 
and  done  with  a  defign  to  cheat  him,  yet  the  court  thought, 
that  a  widow  might  thus  provide  for  her  children  before 
fbe  put  herfelf  under  the  power  of  a  hufband;  and,  it 
being  proved,  that  8000I.  was  thus  fettled,  and  that  the 
hufband  had  fupprefted  the  deed,  he  was  decreed  to  pay 
the  whole  money,  without  direclingany  account.  1  Vern. 408. 

III.  Power  of  the  Husband  over  the  Wife. — By 
marriage  the  hufband  hath  power  over  his  wife’s  perfon  ; 
and,  by  the  old  law,  he  might  give  her  moderate  correc¬ 
tion  (1  Hatok.  P.C.  258);  but  this  power  was  confined 
within  reafonable  bounds.  Moor.  874.  In  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  this  power  of  correction  began  to  be  doubted. 
The  courts  of  law,  however,  flill  permit  a  hufband  to  re  - 
ftrain  a  wife  of  her  liberty,  in  cafe  of  any  grofs  mifbeha- 
viour.  Stra.  478.  But,  if  he  threaten  to  kill  her,  See.  fbe 
may  make  him  find  furety  of  the  peace,  by  fuing  a  writ 
of  fupplicavit  out  of  Chancery,  or  by  preferring  articles 
of  the  peace- again  ft  him  in  the  court  of  King’s  Bench,  or 
flie  may  apply  to  the  fpi ritual  court  for  a  divorce,  propter 
faevitiam.  Crom.  28,  136.  F.  N.  B.  80.  Dalt.  c.  68.  Lamb  7. 
Crom.  133.  So  may  the  hufband  have  fecurity  of  the  peace 
againft:  his  wife.  Sira.  1207.  But  a  wife  cannot,  either  by 
herfelf  or  her  prochein  amy,  bring  a  hotnine  replegiando  a- 
gainft  her  hufband  ;  /or  he  has  by  law  a  right  to  the  cuf- 
tody  of  her,  and  may,  if  he  think  fit,  confine  her,  but  he 
mud  not  imprifori  her;  if  he  does,  it  will  be  a  good  caufe 
for  her  to  apply  to  the  fpiritual  court  for  a  divorce,  propter 
J'oevitiam  ;  and  the  nature  and  proceedings  in  the  writ  de  ho- 
mine  replegiando  ftiew  that  it  cannot  be  maintained  by  the 
wife  againft  her  luilband.  Free,  in  Chan.  492.  The  coarts 
of  law  will  grant  a  habeas  corpus  to  relieve  a  wife  from 
unjuft  imprifonment. 

The  ground  of  an  aCtion  for  adultery,  is  the  injury  done 
to  the  hufband,  by  alienating  the  affections  of  his  wife,  de- 
ftroying  the  comforts  arifing  from  her  company,  and  that 
of  her  children,  and  impofing  on  him  a  fpurious  ifl'ue.  In 
this  action  the  plaintiff  anuft  bring  proof  of  the  aCtual  fo- 
lemnization  of  a  marriage;  nothing  (ball  fiupply  its  place  : 
cohabitation  or  reputation  are  not  fufficient,  nor  any  col¬ 
lateral  proof  whatever.  4 Burr.  2057.  Bull.N.P.  27.  But 
it  is  not  neceffary  to  prove  a  marriage  according  to  the  ce¬ 
remony  of  the  church  of  England;  if  the  parties  are 
Jews,  Quakers,  See.  proof  of  a  marriage  according  to  their 
rites  is  fufficient.  The  confeffion  of  the  wife  will  be  no 
proof  againft  the  defendant;  but  a  difeourfe  between  her 
and  the  defendant  may  be  proved,  and  the  defendant’s  let- 
fdf s  to  her;  but  the  wife’s  letters  to  the  defendant  will  be 


no  evidence  for  him.  The  injury  in  the  cafe  of  adultery 
being  great,  the  damages  are  generally  confiderable,  but 
depend  on  circumftances  ;  fuch,  on  the  one  hand,  as  go  in 
aggravation  of  damages,  and  to  fliew  the  circumftances 
and  property  of  defendant ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  fuch  as 
go  in  extenuation  of  the  offence,  and  mitigation  of  dama¬ 
ges.  Bull.  ALP.  27.  Efp.  343,4.  The  defendant  may  prove 
particular  aCts  of  criminality  in  the  wife,  previous  to  her 
guilt  with  him,  but  not  her  general  character,  in  extenu¬ 
ation.  If  a  woman  is  fuifered  by  her  hufband  to  live  as  a 
common  proftitute,  and  a  man  is  thereby  drawn  into  crim. 
con.  no  aCtion  at  the  fuit  of  the  hufband  will  lie;  but,  if 
the  hufband  does  not.  know  this,  it  goes  only  in  mitigation 
of  damages.  It  is  now_determined,  that,  if  the  hufband 
content  to  his  wife’s  adultery,  this  will  go  in  bar  of  his 
aCtion.  4  Term  Rep.  657,  in  the  cafe  of  Duberly  v.  Gun¬ 
ning.  See  1 2  Mod.  232.  It  teems  to  be  in  the  diferetion  of 
the  court  to  grant  a  new  trial  in  this  aCtion,  on  account  of 
exceflive  damages;  but  which  they  will  be  very  cautious 
in  doing.  If  adultery  be  committed  with  another  man’s 
wife  without  any  force,  but  by  her  own  content,  though 
the  hufband  may  have  afiault  and  battery,  and  lay  it  vi  & 
armis,  yet  they  (hall-  in  that  cafe  punifh  him  below  for  that 
very  offence  ;  for  an  indictment  will  not  lie  for  fuch  an  af- 
fault  and  battery;  neither  (hall  the  hufband  and  wife  join 
in  an  aCtion  at  common  law  ;  and  therefore  they  proceed 
below,  either  civilly,  (that  is,  to  divorce  them,)  or  crimi¬ 
nally,  becaufe  they  were  not  criminally  profecuted  above. 
7  Mod.  8 1 . 

IV.  Interest  of  Husband  and  Wife  in  their  refpec- 
tive  Es  tates. — With  refpeCt  to  the  lands  of  the  wife,  the 
freehold  or  right  of  poffeflion  of  all  her  lands  of  inheri¬ 
tance  vefts  in  the  hufband  immediately  upon  the  marriage, 
the  right  of  property  (till  being  preferved  to  her.  1  Injl': 
351  a ,  273  b.  This  eftate  lie  may  convey  to  another.  An 
incorrect  ftatement  in  the  book  called -Cafes  in  Equity, 
temp.  Ld.  Talbot ,  p.  167,  of  what  was  delivered  by  his  lord- 
fhip  in  the  cafe  of  Robinfon  v.  Cummins,  feems  to  have 
given  rife  to  a  notion  that  the  luifband  could  not  make  a 
tenant  to  the  pnecipe  of  his  wife’s  eftate  for  the  purpofe 
of  fuffering  a  common  recovery  of  it,  without  the  wife’s 
previoufiy  joining  in  a  fine  ;  but  it  now  feems  to  be  a  fet¬ 
tled  point  that  he  can.  See  Cruife  on  Recoveries.  By  (tat, 
32  Hen. VIII.  c.  28,  leafes  of  the  wife’s  inheritance  muff 
be  made  by  indenture,  to  which  the  hufband  and  wife  are 
both  parties,  to  be  fealed  by  the  wife,  and  the  rent  to  be 
referved  to  the  hufband  and  wife,  and  to  the  heirs, of  the 
wife;  and  the  hufband  (hall  not  alien  the  rent  longer  than 
during  the  coverture,  except  by  fine  levied  by  hufband 
and  wife.  By  the  fame  aCt  it  is  provided,  that  no  fine  or 
other  aCt  done  by  the  hufband  only  of  the  inheritance  or 
freehold  of  his  wife  fnall  be  any  difcontinuance  thereof, 
or  prejudicial  to  the  wife  or  her  heirs,  but  they  may  en¬ 
ter  according  to  their  rights;  fines  whereunto  the  wife  is 
party  and  privy  (and  the  above-mentioned  leafes)  only  ex¬ 
cepted.  As  to  alienations  of  a  hufband’s  eftate,  by  a  wo¬ 
man  tenant  in  dower,  & c.  fee  flat,  n  Hen.  VII.  c.  20, 
which  makes  them  void. 

As  to  chattels  real,  and  things  in  aCtion,  of  the  wife; 
where  the  hufband  furvives  the  wife.  At  the  common 
law,  no  perfon  had  a  right  to  adminifter.  The  ordinary 
might  grant  adminiftration  to  whom  he  pleated,  till  the 
ftatutes  which  gave  it  to  the  next  of  kin,  and,  if  there 
were  perfons  of  equal  kindred,  whichever  took  adminif¬ 
tration  firft  was  entitled  to  the  Jurplus.  The  ftatute  of 
diftribution  was  made  to  prevent  this.  Where  the  wife 
w’as  entitled  only  to  the  trull  of  a  chattel  real,  or  to  any 
cliofe  in  aCtion,  or  contingent  intereft  in  any  kind  of  per- 
fonalty,  it  feems  to  have  been  doubted,  whether,  if  the 
hufband  furvived  her,  he  was  intitled  to  the  benefit  of  it  or 
not.  1  Injl.  351.  Rol.Ab.  346.  Cro.  Eliz.  466.  Gilb.C'a.Eq. 
234.  Upon  the  conftruCtion  of  the  ftatute  of  Diftribu- 
tions,  it  has  been  held,  that  the  hufband  may  adminifter 
to  his  deceafed  wife;  -and  that  he  is  entitled  for  his  own 
benefit  to  all  her  chattels  real,  things  in  aCtion,  trufts,  and 
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every  other  fpecies  of  perfonal  property,  whether  actual¬ 
ly  veiled  in  her,  and  reduced  into  poireflion,  or  contingent, 
or  recoverable  only  by  adtion  or  fuit.  It  was,  however, 
made  a  queflion  after  the  fiat.  29  Car.  II.  c.  3,  whether, 
if  the  hufband,  having  furvived  his  wife,  afterwards  die, 
during  the  fufpenfe1  of  the  contingency  upon  which  any 
part  of  his  wife’s  property  depended,  or  without  having 
reduced  into  polfeflion  fuch  of  her  property  as  lay  in  ac¬ 
tion  or  fuit,  his  repreientative,  or  his  wife’s  next  of  kin, 
were  entitled  thereto.  But,  by  a  (erics  of  cafes,  if  is  now 
fettled,  that  the  reprefentati ve  of  the  hufband  is  entitled 
as  much  to  this  fpecies  of  his-wife’s  property  as  to  any 
other;  that  the  right  of  adminiftration  follows  the  right 
of  the  effate,  and  ought,  in  cafe  of  the 'hulband’s  death 
after  the  wife,'  to  be  granted  to  the  next  of  kin  of  the  huf¬ 
band.  And  that,  if  adminiftration  de  bonis  non  of  the  wife 
is  obtained  by  any  third  per  (on,  he  is  a  truftee  for  the  re- 
prefentative  of  the  hufband.  1  P.  Wins.  378,  382. 

If  the  wife  furvive  the  hufband.  As  to  this  point,  there 
is  a  material  difference  with  relpedt  to  chattels  real,  and 
goods,  cattle,  money,  and  other  chattels  perfonal.  All 
chattels  perfonal  become  the  property  of  the  hufband  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  marriage ;  he  may  difpofe  of  them,  with¬ 
out  tlte  confent  or  concurrence  of  his  wife  ;  and*  at  his 
death,  whether  he  dies  in  her  life-time,  or  furvives  her, 
they  belong  to  his  perfonal  repreientative.  loC’e.  42.  2 
Injl.  510.  With  refpect  to  her  chattels  real,  as  leafes  for 
years,  there  is  a  diftindtion  between  thofe  which  are  in  the 
nature  of  a  prefent  veiled  intereft  in  the  wife,  and  thofe  in 
which  (lie  has  only  a  poliible  or  contingent  intereft.  To 
explain  this  fully,  it  feems  proper  to  mention,  that  it  was 
formerly  held  that  a  difpofition  of  a  term  of  years  to  a  man 
for  his  life,  was  fuch  a  total  difpofition  of  the  term,  that 
no  difpofition  could  be  made  of  the  poffible  relidue  of  the 
term;  or,  at  lead,  that,  if  it  W'as  made,  the  firft  devifee 
might  difpofe  of  the  whole  term,  notwitliftanding  the  de- 
vife  of  the  relidue.  This  is  reported  (Dy.  74)  to  have 
been  determined  by  all  the  judges  in  a  cafe  in  6  Edw.  VI. 
The  court  of  Chancery  firft  broke  through  this  rule,  and 
fupported  fuch  future  difpofitior.s  when  made  by  way  of 
truft  ;  their  example  was  followed  by  the  courts  of  law  in 
Mat.  Manning’s  cafe,  S  Rep.  94^,  and  Lampet’s  cafe,  10 
Rep.  46  b.  This  difpofition  of  the  relidue  of  a  term,  after 
a  previous  difpofition  of  i t  to  one  for  life,  operates  by  way 
of  executory  devife,  and  the  intereft  of  the  devifee  of  the 
refidue  is  called  a  poffibility.  This  poliible  intereft  in  a 
term  of  years  differs  from  a  contingent  intereft  created  by 
way  of  remainder.  If  a  perfon  limits  a  real  eftate  to  A 
for  life,  and  after  the  deceafe  of  A,  and,  if  B  dies  in  A's 
life-time,  to  C  for  a  term  of  years;  this  operates  not  as 
an  executory  devife,  but  as  a  remainder,  and  therefore  is 
not  to  be  conlidered  as  a  poffibility,  but  as  a  contingent 
intereft. 

Mow,  if  a  perfon  marries  a  woman  poffeffed  of,  or  en¬ 
titled  to,  the  truft  of  a  prefent,  adtual,  and  vefted,  intereft, 
in  a  term  of  years,  or  any  other  chattel  real,  it  fio  far  be¬ 
comes  his  property,  that  he  may  difpofe. of  it  during  her 
life;  and,  if  he  furvives  her,  it  veils  in  him  abfolutely; 
but,  if  he  makes  no  difpofition  of  it,  and  fine  furvives  him, 
it  belongs  to  her,  and  not  to.his  reprefentativ.es  :  nor  is  he 
in  this  cafe  intitled  to  difpofe  of  it  from  her  by  will.  Free. 
Ch.  418.  2  Van.  270.  If  a  perfon  marries  a  woman  entitled 
to  a  poliible  or  contingent  intereft  in  a  term  of  years,  if  it 
is  a  legal  intereft,  that  is,  fuch  an  intereft  as,  upon  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  previous  eftate,  or  the  happening  of 
the  contingency,  will  immediately  veil  in  poffefiion  in  the' 
wife,  there  the  hufband  may  allign  it;  unlefs  perhaps  in 
thofe  cafes  where  the  poffibility,  or  contingency,  is  of  fuch 
a  nature,  that  it  cannot  happen  during  the  hulband’s  life¬ 
time.  1  Injl.  \Gb.  1  Salk.  326.  But  it  is  an  exception  to 
this  rule,  at  lead  in  equity,  that,  if  a  future  or  executory 
intereft  in  a  term,  or  other  chattel,  is  provided  for  the 
wife,  by  or  with  the  confent  of  the  hufband,  there  he  can- 
’not  difpofe  of  it  from  the  wife,' as  it  would  be  abfurd  to 
allow  him  to  defeat  his  own  agreement.  But  this  fuppo- 
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fes  the  provifion  to  be  made  before  marriage  ;  for,  if  made 
fubfequent,  it  is  a  mere  voluntary  adt,  and  void  again!!  an 
affignee  for  a  valuable  conlideration.  1  Cha.  Ca.  225.  1  Van. 
7,  18.  If  a  wife  have  a  chattel  real,  cn  autre  droit,  asexe- 
cutor  or  adminiftrator,  the  hufband  cannot  difpofe  of  it, 

1  A/h  3.51  a.  But,  if  the  wife  had  it  as  executrix  to  a  for¬ 
mer  hufband,  the  hufband  may  difpofe  of  it.  3  Wilf.  277. 
And,  if  a  woman  be  jointenant  of  a  chattel  real,  and  mar¬ 
ries  and  dies,  tire  hufband  (hall  not  have  it,  but  it  furvives 
to  the  other  jointenant.  1  Injl.  183  b.  And  the  hufband 
hath  not  power  over  a  chattel  real,  which  the  wife  hath 
as  guardian.  Plowd.  294. 

Things  in  adtion  do  not  veft  in  the  hufband  till  he  redu¬ 
ces  them  into  polleffion.  It  has  been  held  that  the  huf¬ 
band  may  fue  alone  for  a  debt  due  to  the  wife  upon  bond  ; 
but  that,  if  he  join  her  in  the  adtion,  and  recover  judg¬ 
ment  and  die,  the  judgment  will  furvive  to  her.  1  Vein. 
396.  All.  36.  2  Lev.  107.  2  Ve z.  6yj.  The  principle  of 
this  diftindtion  appears  to  be,  that  his  bringing  the  action, 
in  his  own  name  alone,  is  a  difagreement  to  his  wife’s  in¬ 
tereft:,  and  implies  it  to  be  his  intention  that  it  fltould  not 
furvive  to  her;  but,  if  he  brings  the  action  in  the  joint 
names  of  himfelf  and  his  wife,  the  judgment  is,  that  they 
both  Ihoiild  recover;  fo  that  the  furviving  wife,  and  not 
the  reprefentative  of  the  hufband,  is  to  bring  the fcir.e facias 
on  tlte  judgment.  In  3  Atk.  21,  lord  Hardwicke  is  re¬ 
ported  to  fay,  that,  at  law,  if  the  hufband  has  recovered- 
a  judgment  for  a  debt  of  the  wife,  and  dies  before  execu¬ 
tion,  the  furviving  wife,  not  the  hulband’s  executors,  is 
entitled. 

Thefe  appear  to  be  the  general  principles  of  the  courts 
of  law,  refpedting  the  intereft  which  the  hufband  takes  in, 
and  the  powder  given  him  over,  the  things  in  adtion  of  his 
wife;  but  the  courts  of  equity  have  admitted  many  very 
nice  diftindtions  refpedting  them. 

1.  A  fettlement  made  before  marriage,  if  made  in  con- 
fideration  of  the  wife’s  fortune,  entitles  the  reprefentative 
of  the  hufband  dying  in  his  wife’s  life-time,  to  the  whole 
of  her  tilings  in  adtion  ;  but  it  has  been  laid,  that,  if  it  is 
not  made  in  confideration  of  her  fortune,  the  furviving 
wife  will  be  entitled  to  the  things  in  action,  the  property 
of  which  has  nor  been  reduced  (into  his  power)  by  tlte 
hufband  in  his  life-time;  fo,  if  the  fettlement  is  in  conli¬ 
deration  of  a  particular  part  of  Iter  fortune,  fuch  of  the 
things  in  adtion  as  are  not  compriled  in  that  part,  it  has 
been  faid,  furvive  to  the  wife.  Pre.  Ch.  63.  2  Fern.  502. 
Tal’o.  1 68 .  'In  the  cafe  of  Blots  v.  Countels  of  Hereford, 
(2  Venn.  501,)  a  fettlement  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
wife,  but  no  mention  was  made  of  her  perfonal  eftate  ;  it 
was  decreed  to  belong  to  the  repreientative  of  the  huf¬ 
band;  and  it  was  then  fgid,  that  in  all  cafes  where  there 
was  a  fettlement  equivalent  to  trie  wife’s  portion,  it  lliould 
be  intended  that  he  is  to  have  the  portion,  though  there 
is  no  agreement  for  that  purpofe.  Eq.  Ab.  69. 

2.  If  the  hufband  cannot  recover  the  things  in  adtion  of 
his  wife  but  by  the  aftiftance  of  a  court  ot  equity,  the 
court  upon  the  principle,  that  he  who  feeks  equity  mull 
do  equity,  will  not  give  him  their  ailhtance  to  recover  the 
property,  unlefs  he  either  lias  made  a  previous  provifion 
for  her,  or  agrees  to  do  it  out  of  the  property  prayed  for ; 
or,  unlefs  the  wife  appears  in  court,  and  contents  to  the 
property  being  made  over  to  him.  2  P .  I 'I'm.  641.  2  Fez. 
669.  Neither  will  the  court,  where  no  fettlement  is  mada 
for  the  wife,  direct  the  fortune  to  be  paid  to  the  hufband, 
in  all  cales  where  (he  does  appear  perfonally  and  confent 
to  it.  2  Fez.  579.  It  appears  to  be  agreed,  that  the  inte¬ 
reft  is  always  payable  to  the  hulband,  if  he  maintains  his 
wife  ;  yet,  where  the  hulband  receives  a  great  part  of  the 
wife’s  fortune,  and  will  not  fettle  the  reft,  the  court  will 
not  only  flop  the  payment  of  the  refidue  of  her  fortune, 
but  will  even  prevent  his  receiving  the  intereft  of  the  re¬ 
fidue,  that  it  may  accumulate  for  her  benefit.  3  Atk.  21. 

3.  Voluntiers  and  aftignees,  under  a  commiffion  of  bank¬ 
rupt,  are  in  cafes  of  this  nature  fubjebt  to  the  fame  equity 
as  the  hufband  ;  and  are  therefore  required  by  the  court, 
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if  they  apply  for  its  a  Hi  fiance  in  recovering  the  wife’s  for¬ 
tune,  to  make  a  proper  prpvifion  for  !ier  out  of  it.  2  Atk.- 
420.  1  P.  Wins.  382.  But,  if  the  hu'iband  'actually  aifi’gns 
either  a  truft  term  of  his  wife,  or  a  tiling  in  action,  for  a 
valuable  confideration,  the  court  does  not  compel  the  af- 
fignee  to  make  a  provision  for  the  wife.  See  1  Pern.  i€. 
Celt’s  P.  Wms.  i.  459,  where  lord  Thiirlow  is  reported  to 
have  laid  in  a  cafe  before  hum  “  that  he  did  not  find  it'any 
where  decided,  that,  if  the  hufoand  makes  an  actual  af- 
fignment  by  contract,  for  a  valuable  confideration,  the  af- 
iignee  fhould  be  bound  to  make  any-provilion  for  the  wife ; 
but,  that  a  court  of  equity  has  much  greater  considera¬ 
tion,  for  an  alignment  actually  made  by  contrail,  than 
for  an  afiignment  made  by  mere  operation  of  law  ;  for,  in 
this  latter  cafe,  the  creditor  fhould  be  exactly  in  the  cafe 
of  the  hufband,  and  fubjeit  prebifely  to  th.e  fame  equity 
in  favour  of  the  wife.” 

4.  But,  notwithftanding  the  uniform  and  earneft  folici- 
tnde  of  the  courts  of  equity,  to  make  kune  provifion  for 
the  wife  out  of  her  fortune,  in  thofe  cafes  where  the  huf¬ 
band,  or  thofe  claiming  under  him  by  aCf  of  law,  cannot 
come  at  it,  without  the  aflifiance  of  thofe. courts,  ftill  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  have  ever  interfered  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  being  paid  the  hufband,  or  to  inhibit  him  fi>un 
recovering  it  at  law.  2  Atk.  420.  In  Pre.  Ch.  414,  it  is 
obferved,  that,  if  the  trufiees  pay  the  wife’s  fortune,  it  is 
without  .remedy. 

5.  Money  due  on  mortgage  is  confidered  as  a  thing  in 
aftion.  It  feems  to  have  been  formerly  tinderffood  that, 
'as  the  hufband  could  not  difpofe  of  lands  mortgaged  in 
fee,  without  the  wife,  the  efiate,  remaining  in  the  wife, 
carried  the  money  along  with  it  to  her  and  her  reprefen- 
tatives;  but  that,  as  to  the  truft  and  abfolute  power  of  a 
term  of  years,  there  was  nothing  to  keep  a  mortgage  debt, 
fecured  by  a  term,  from  going  to  the  hufband’s  repreien- 
tatives:  but  this  diftipblion  no  longer  prevails  ;  and  it  is 
now  held  that,  though  in  the  cafe  of  a  mortgage  in  fee, 
the  legal  fee  of  the  lands  in  mortgage  continues  in  the  w  ife, 
file  is  but  a  tnfftee,  and  the  trull  of  the  mortgage  follows 
the  property  of  the  debt.  1  P.  Wms.  458.  2  Atk.  207. 

6.  If  baron  and  feme  have  a  decree  for  money  in  right 
of  the  feme,  and  then  the  baron  dies,  the  benefit  of  the 
decree  belongs  to  the  feme,  and  not  to  the  executor  of 
the  hufband.  This,  was  certified  by  Hyde,  Ch.  J.  and  his 
certificate  confirmed  by  lord  chancellor.  1  Cka.  Ca.  27.  If 
the  wife  has  a  judgment,  and  it  is  extended  upon  an  e'.egit, 
file  hufband  may  affign  it  without  a  confideration.  So,  if 
a  judgment  be  given  in  truft  fora  feme  (ole,  who  marries, 
and  by  confent  of  her  trufiees  is  in  poflefficti  of  the  land 
extended,  the  hufband  may  allign  over  the  extended  in- 
tereft  ;  and,  by  the  fame  reafon,  if  the  feme  has  a  decree, 
to  hold  and  enjoy  lands  until  a  debt  due  to  her  is  paid,  and 
fhe  is  in  pbffelTion  of  the  land'under  this  decree,  and  mar¬ 
ries,  the  hufband  may  affign  it'without  any  confideration, 
for  it  is  in  nature  of  an  extent.  3  P.  Wms.  200. 

7.  If  a  leafe  be  conveyed  by  a  feme  foie,  in  truft  for  the 
life  of  herfelf,  if  fhe  afterwards  marries,  it  cannot  be  dif- 
pofed  of  by  the  hufband:  if  (be  dies,  he  fhall  not  have 
it,  but  the  executors  of  the  wife;.  March  44.  2  Vern  270. 
If  a  feme  having  a  rent  for  life  takes  hufband,  the  baron 
(ball  have  action  of  debt  for  the  rent  incurred  during  the 
coverture,  after  the  death  of  the  feme.  1  Danv.^u).  And 
arrears  due  in  the  lifetime  of  the  hufband,  after  his  death, 
fiiah  furv'ive  to  the  wife,  if  fhe  outlives  him,  and  her  ad- 
miniftrators. after  her  death.  2  Lut.  11-51.  A  feme  lclfee 
for  life,  rendering  rent,  takes  hufband  and  dies,  the  ba¬ 
ron  fhall  be  charged  in  atflion  of  debt  for  the  rent  which 
was  grown  due  during  the  coverture,  becauf’e  he  took  the 
profits  out  of  which  the  rent  ought  to  illhe.  Keilw.  125. 
Raym.  6.  If  a  feme  covert  hies  a  woman  in  the  fpiritual 
court  for  adultery  with  her  hufband,  and  obtains  a  fen- 
tence  again!!  her,  and  cofts  ;  the  hufband  may  releafe  thefe 
cofts,  for  the  marriage  continues,  and  whatever  accrues 
to  the  wife  during  the  coverture  belongs  to  the  hufband; 
per  Holt  Ch.  J.  on  motion  for  prohibition.  1  Salk.  115. 


But,  if  the  hufband  and  wife  be  divorced  a  menfd  &  thoro , 
and  the  wife  has  her  alimony,  and  hies  for  defamation  or 
other  injury,  and  there  has  cofts,  and  the  hufband  releafes 
them,  this  fhall  not  bar  the  wife,  for  thefe  cofts  come  in 
lieu  of  what  fhe  hath  (pent  out  of  her  alimony,  which  is 
a  feparate  maintenance,  and  not  in  the  power  of  her  huf¬ 
band.  3  Buljl.  264.  2  Rol.  Abr.  293.  1  Salk:  115.  If  huf¬ 
band  is  attainted  of  felony,  and  pardoned  on  condition  of 
tranfportation  for  life,  and  afterwards  the  wife  becomes 
intirled  to  an  orphanage  (hare  of  perform!  efiate,  it  fhall 
not  belong  to  the  hufband,  but  to  the  wife.  3  P.  Wms.  37. 
Trinkets  and  jewels  given  to  a  wife  before  marriage,  be¬ 
come  the  hufband’s  agairi-by  marriage,  and  are  liable  to 
his  debts,  if  his  perfonal  efiate  is  not  Sufficient.  2  Ath.io^. 

8.  And,  as  the  hufband  'may  generally  acquire  a  proper¬ 
ty  bn  all  the  perfonal  fubftance  of  the  wife,  fo  in  one  par¬ 
ticular  infiance  the  wife  may  acquire  a  property  in  fome 
of  her  hufband’s  goods,  which,,  fhall  remain  to  her  after 
his  death,  and  not  go  to  his  executors.  -  Thefe  are  called 
her  paraphernalia ;  which  is  a  term  borrowed  from  the  civil 
law,  and  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  iignifying  fomething 
over  and  above  her  dower.  Our  law  ufes  it  to  fignify  the 
apparel  and  ornaments  of  the  wife  fuitable  to  her  rank 
and  degree  ;  and,  therefore,  even  the  jewels  of  a  peerefs, 
ufualiy  worn  by  her,  have  been  held  to  be  paraphernalia. 
Moor  213.  Thefe  fhe  becomes  entitled  to  at  the  death  of 
her  hufband,  over  and  above  her  jointure  or  dower,  and 
preferably  to  all  other  reprefentatives.  1  Ro.  Ab.  91 1.  2 
Leon.  166.  Neither  can  the  hufband  .devife  by  his  will 
foch  ornaments  or  jewels  of  his  wife  ;  though,  during  his 
life,  perhaps  he  hath  power  to  fell  or  give  them  away. 
Nc.y's  Max.  c.  49.  2  Com m.  436.  But,  if  fhe  continue  in 
the  uie  of  them  till  his  death,  (lie  fnall  afterwards  retain 
them  againft  his  executors  and  adminiftrators,  and'all  other 
perfons  except  creditors,'  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
aftets.  1  P.  Wms.  730.  And  her  neceffary  apparel  is  pro¬ 
tected  even  againft  the  claim  of  creditors.  Nc.y’s  Max.  c.  49. 

V.  Husband  how  far  liable  to  a  Wife’s  'Debts.  —  If 
a  feme  foie  indebted  takes  hufband,  her  debt  becomes  that 
of  the  hufband  and  wife,  and  both  are  to  be  Cued  for  it; 
but  the  hufband  is  not  liable  after  the  death  of  the  wife, 
unlefs  there  be  a  judgment  againft  both  during  the  cover¬ 
ture.  1  Rol.  Abr.  351.  F.  N.  B.  120.  Where  there  is  judg¬ 
ment  againft  a  .feme  foie,  who  marries  and  dies,  the  ba¬ 
ron  filial!  not  be  charged  therewith  :  though,  if  the  judg¬ 
ment  be  had  upon Jcire  facias  againft  baron  and  feme,  and 
then  the  feme  dies,  he  fhall  be  charged.  3  Mod.  1S6.  In 
action  brought  againft  a  feme  foie,  if,  pending  the  adtion, 
fhe  marries,  this  fhall  not  abate  the  aftion ;  but  the  plain¬ 
tiff  may  proceed  to  judgment  and  execution  againft  her, 
according  as  the  aftion  was  commenced.  1  Lill.  217.  And, 
if  habeas  corpus  be  brought  to  remove  the  caufe,  the  plain¬ 
tiff  is  to  move  for  a  procedendo  on  the  return  of  the  habeas 
corpus:  al  fio  the  court  of  B.  R.  may  ref  life  it,  where 
brought  to  abate  a  juft  attion.  1  Salk.  8.  In  general,  the 
hufband  is  fable  to  the  wife’s  debts,  contracted  before 
marriage,  whether  lie  had  any  portion  with  her  or  not ; 
and  this  the  law  prefumes  reafqnable,  becaufe  by  the  mar¬ 
riage  the  hufband  acquires  an  abfolute  intereft  in  the  per¬ 
fonal  efiate  of  the  wife,  and  has  the  receipt  of  the  rents 
and  profits  of  her  real  efiate  during  coverture  ;  alio  what¬ 
ever -accrues  to  her  by  her  labour,  or  other  wife,  during  the 
coverture,  belongs  to  the  hufband  ;  fo  that,  in  favour  of 
creditors,  and  that  no  perfon’s  abt  fhould  prejudice  ano¬ 
ther,  the  law  makes  the  hufband  liable  to  thofe  debts-with 
which  he  took  her  attached.  F.  N.  B.  265.  20  Hen.  VI.  22. 
i  Rol.  Abr.  352.  3  Mod.  186.  If  baron  and  feme  are  fued 
on  the  wife’s  bond,  entered  into  by  the  feme  before  mar¬ 
riage,  and  judgment  is  bad  thereupon,  and  the  wife  dies 
before  execution,  yet  the  hufband  is  liable  ;  for  the  judg¬ 
ment  has  altered  the  debt.  1  Sid.  337.  If  judgment  be 
againft  hufband  and  .wife,  he  dies,  and  fhe  fnrvives,  exe¬ 
cution  may  be  againft  her.  1  Rol.  Abr.  890.  Where  a  man 
marries  a  widow  executrix,  & c '  her  evidence  fhall  not  be 
allowed  to  charge  her  i'eccnd  hufband  with  more  than, fhe 
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<^an  prove  to  have  actually  come  to  her  hands.  Agreed  If  a -hufband  makes  his  -wife  an  allowance  for  clothes,  &c. 
per  cur.  Abr.  Eg.  Ca.  zz) ,  H zi.  1719.  which  is  conftantly  paid  her,  it  is  faid  he  /hall  not  be 

D  confeffed  a  judgment  to  F,  who  ma.de  his  wife,  the  charged.  1  Sid.  109.  And,  if  he  forbids  particular  per- 
plaintiff,  executrix,  and  died ;  (lie  adminiflered,  and  mar-  Ions  to  truft  her,  he  .will  not  be  chargeable  :  but  a  prohi- 


ried  a  fecond  luifband,  and  then  Ihe  alone,  without  her 
htifband,  acknowledged  fatisfadtipn,  though  .no  real  fa- 
tisfadtion  was  made.  The  court  h  Id. that  this  was  riot 
good.  Sid.  31*  A  wife  adminiftratrix  under  feventeen' 
/hall  join  with  her  hufband  in  an  action.  Mod.  297.  If  a 
feme  executrix  takes  baron,  and  he  releafes  all  actions, 
tliis  fhall  be  a  bar  during  the  coverture  without  qtieftion. 
Br.  RdeaJes,  pi.  29.  If  a, feme  executrix  take  baron,  and 
the  baron  puts  himfelf  in  arbitrament  for  death  of  the 
teflator,  and  award  is  made,  and  the'  baron  dies,  the  feme 
fliall  be  barred;  period  cur' .  Brooke  lays,  that  from 
hence  it  teems  to  him,  that  the  releafe,  of  the  baron  with¬ 
out  the  feme  is  a  good  bar  again  It  the  feme,;  giwdconceditur, 
anno  39  Hen.  15  ;  and  therefore  there  he  excepted  thofe 
debts  in  his  releafe,  otherwife  they  had  been  extinCt.  Br. 
RtleaJ'es,  79.  If  a  man  marries  an  adminiftratrix  to  a  for¬ 
mer  hufband,  who  in  her  widowhood  waited  the  a  (lets  of 
her  intefiate,  the  hufband  is  liable  to  the  debts  of  the  in- 
teftate,  during  the  life  of  the  wife  ;  and  this  fliall  be  deem¬ 
ed  a  devajlavit  in. him.  Cro.  Car.  603. 

VI.  The  Wife’s  Contracts  during  Marriage. — 
Every  gift,  grant,  or  difpofition,  of  goods,  lands,  or  other 
thing  whatfoever,  and  all  obligations  and  feoffments  made- 
by  a  feme  covert,  without  her  luifband’s  content,  are  void. 

1  Hen.  V.  125.  Fitz.  Ccvnt.  18.  The  hufband  is  obliged 
to  maintain  his  wife  in  neceflaries  :  yet  they  muff  be  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  degree  and  efhrte,  to  charge  him;  and  ne- 
ceflaries  may  be  fuitable  to  a  hufband’s  degree  of  quality, 
but  not  to  his  eftate ;  alfo  they  may  be  neceflaries,  but  not 
ex  vecrfJitate  Xo  charge  the  hufband.  1  Mod.  1 29.  1  Nelf.  Abr. 
354.  If  a  woman  buys  things  for  h-er  neceffary  apparel,  tho’ 
without  the  confent  of  her  hufband,  yet  the  hufband  (ball 
be  bound  to  pay  it.  Browul.  47.  And,  if  tiie  wife  buys 
any  tiling  for  herfelf,  children,  or  family,  and  the  baron 
does  any  act  precedent  or  fubfequent  whereby  lie  fli'ews 
bis  confent,  lie  may  be  charged  thereupon.  1  Sid.  120. 
The  expences  of  a  feme  covert’s  funeral,  paid  by  her  fa-, 
ther,  while  her  hufodnd  had  left  her,  and  was. go ne  abroad, 
deemed  neceflaries.  H.  Black.  Rep.  90.'  Though  a  wife  is 
very  lewd,  if  fhe  cohabits  with  her  hufband,  lie  is  charge¬ 
able  for  all  neceflaries  for  her,  becaufe  he  took  her  for 
better,  for  worfe:  and  fo  he  is  if  he  runs  away  from  her, 
nr  turns  her  away  :  bur,  if  (lie  goes  away  from  her  huf¬ 
band,  then,  as  foon  as  fuch  reparation  is  notorious,  who¬ 
ever  gives  her  credit  doth  it  at  his  peril,  and  the  hufband 
is  not  liable,  uriJefs  he  take  her  again.  1  Salk.  119.  1  Stra. 
647,  706.  If  a  man  cohabits  with  a  woman,  allows  her 
to  affume  his  name,  and  patfes  her  for  his  wife,  though  in 
fait  be  is  nut  married  to  her,  yet  he  is  liable  to  her  con¬ 
tracts  for  neceflaries ;  and  therefore  ne  ungues  accouple  is  a 
bad  plea  in  an  action  on  the  cafe  for  the  debt  of  a  wire; 
it  is  good  only  in  dower  or  an  appeal.  Bull.  N.  P.  136. 
£fp,  N.  P.  124. 

Although  a  hufband  be' bound,  to  pay  his.  wife’s  debts 
for  iier  realonabie  provifion,  yet,  if  the  parts  from  him, 
efpccially  by  reafon  of  any  mifbehaviour,  and  he  allows 
her  a  maintenance,  he  fhall  never  after  be  charged  with 
her  debts,  till  a  new  cohabitation  ;  but,  if  the  hufband  re¬ 
ceive  her,  or  come  after  her,  and  lie  with  her  but  for  a 
night,  t hat  may  make  him  liable  to  the  debts.  Pafch.  3 
Ann.  Mod.  Caf.  147.  If  there  be  an  agreement  in  writing 
between  the  hufband  and  wife  to  live  feparate,  and.  that 
fhe  (hall  have  a  feparate  maintenance,  it  fliall  bind  them 
both  till  they  both  agree  to  cohabit  again;  and,  if  the 
wife  is  Willing  to  return  to  her  hulband,  flie  may;  but  it 
has  been  adjudged,  that  the  hufband  hath  no  coercive 
power  over  the  wile  to  force  her,  though  he  may  vifit  her, 
and  ufe  all  lawful  means  in  order  to  a  reconciliation.  Mich. 
Cea.  1.  Med.  Ca.  in  L.  IB  E.  22.  Where  there  is  a  fepara- 
tion  by  confent,  and  the  wife  hath  a  feparate  allowance, 
Shofe  who  truft  her  do  it  u  pon  her  own  credit.  1  Salk,  1 16. 
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ltion  in  general,  by  putting  her  in  the  newfpapers,  is  no 
legal  notice  not  to  fruit  her.  1  Vent.  42. 

If  may  now  fafely  be  afliimed  as’a  principle,  that  “where 
the  hyfband  and  wife' part  by  confent,  and  Ihe  has  a  fepa¬ 
rate  maintenance  from  her  hulband,  the  Ihall  in  all  cafes 
be  fubjedt  to  her  own  debts.”  This  was  firli  finally  deci¬ 
ded  and  fettled  in  fhe  cafe  of  Riiigftead  v.  Lady  Lanefbo- 
rough,  M.  23  Geo.  III.  and  H.  23  Geo.  III.  where  in  ac¬ 
tions  againft  the  defendant  for  goods  fold  fhe  pleaded  co¬ 
verture  ;  and  the  plaintiff’s  replication  “  that  the  lived  fe¬ 
parate  and  apart  from  her  hufband,  front  whom  fhe  had  a- 
feparate  maintenance,  and  -fo  was  liable  to  her  own  debts,” 
was  on  demurrer  hoiden  to  be  good  ;  and  the  plaintiff  had 
judgment.  In  tiie  above  cafe  the  plea  alfo  dated,  that 
the  lui (band  lived  in  Ireland,  which  being  out  of  the  p ref- 
cefs  of  the  court,  Come  ftrel's  was  laid  on  it  in  the  deciiion; 
but,  in  the  cafe-of  Darnell  v.  Brooks,  H.  24  Geo.  III.  it 
was  decided,  as  a  general  principle,  that  the  hufband.  was 
not  liable  in,  any  cafe  where  the  wife  lived  apart,  and  had 
a  feparate  maintenance  ;  and  this  principle  was  recognized 
in  Corbett  v.  Poelnitz,  which  followed  it.  1  Term  Rep.  5. 
It  has  been  faid,  that,  when  the  hufband  and  wife  live 
apart,  the  wife  muft  have  a  feparate  maintenance  from  the 
hufband,  in  order  to  difeharge  him.  4.  Burr.  2078.  But 
this  opinion  feems  much  fliaken  by  that  of  lord  Mansfield, 
in  1  Term  Rep,  5-11,  where  he  fays,  the  cafes  (already 
mentioned)  do  not  reft  on  one  or  two  circumfbmce's,  but 
on  the  great  principle  which  the  court  has  laid  down 
“  that  where  a  woman  has  a  feparate  efrate,  and  acts  and 
receives  credit  as  a  feme  I'ole,  fhe  fhall  be  liable  as  fuch.” 
A  principle  which  extends  further  than  the  fails  in  any 
cafes  yet  determined.  And  it  teems*  that  now  a  determi¬ 
nation  in  12  Mod.  603,  where  coverture  and  life  of  the 
hufband  in  Ireland  was  given  in  evidence  in  an  aition  a- 
gainft  a  woman  who  had  traded  twelve  years  as  a  widow, 
is  not  law. 

The  baron  in  an  account  fliall  not  be  charged  by  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  his  wife,  except  it  came  to  his  ufe.  1  Danv.  707. 
Yet,  if  flie  ufually  receives  and  pays  money,  it  will  'bind 
him  in  equity. '  Abr.  Caf.  Eq.  61.  And  why  not  in  law,  in 
an  aition  for  money  had  and  received  ?  Lor  go  As  fold 
to  a  wife,  to  the  ufe  of  the  hulband,  the  hulband  fliall  be 
charged,  and  be  obliged  to  pay  for  the  fame.  Sid.  425.  If 
the  wife  pawn  her  clothes  for  money,  and  afterwards  bor¬ 
rows  money  to  redeem  them,  the  hufband  is  not  charge¬ 
able  unlefs  he  were  dpnfenting,  or  that  the  fir  ft  Into  came 
to  his  ufe.  2  Skew.  283.  If, a  wife  takes  up  clothes,  at 
(ilk,  &c.  and  pawns  them  before  made  into  clothes,  the 
hufband  fliall  not  pay  for  them,  becaufe  they  never  came 
to  his  ufe  ;  otherwife  if  made  up  add  worn,  and  then-pawn¬ 
ed.  1  Salk.  118.  A  wife  may  life  the  goods  of  her  huf¬ 
band,  but  flie  may  not:  difpote  of  them :  and;  if  fhe  takes 
them  away,  it  is  not  felony,  for  flie  cannot  by  our  law  fleal 
the  goods  of  her  hufband  ;  but,  -if  ihe  delivers  them  to  an 
adulterer,  and  he  teceives  them,  it  will  be  felony  in  him. 

3  Inf.  308.  • 

'It  the  baron  is  beyond  fea  in  any  voyage,  and  during 
his  abfence  the  wife  buys  heceffaries,  this  is  a  good  evi¬ 
dence  for  a  jury  to  find  that  the  baron  ajjumpfit.  Sid.  127. 
A  hufband  who  has  abjured  the  realm,  of  who  is  byini fil¬ 
ed',  is  thereby  civiliur  mortuus  ;  and  being  dif'ablcd  to  Cue 
or  be  fued  in  right  of  his  wife,  fhe  muft  be  considered  as  a 
feme  foie  ;  for  it  Would  be  unreafonable  that  flie  fb'ould 
be  remedilefs  on  her  part,  and  equally  hard  on  thofe  who 
had  any  demands  on  her, -that,  not  -being  able  to  have 
any  redrefs  from  the  hufband,  they  -fliould  not  have  any 
aga'irift  her.  Bro.  Baron  and  Feme,  66.  Co.  Lit.  133.  Moor  85 1 . 

3  Bul/l.  188.  2  Fern.  104.  Inainimpfit  the  defendant  prov¬ 
ed  that  flie  was  married,  and  her  hufband  alive  in  France, 
the  plaintiff  had  judgment,  upon  which,  as  a  verdict 
againft  evidence,  fhe  moved  for  anew  trial,  but  it  was  de- 
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nied  ;•  for  it  (nail  be  intended  that  the  was  divorced  :  be- 
fides  the  hulband  is  an  alien  enemy,  and  in  that  cafe,  why 
is  not  his  wife  chargeable  as  a  feme  foie  ?  i  Salk.  ri6. 
Dectiy  v.  Duchej's  oj  Mazarine. 

By  the  cuftom  of  London,  if  a  feme  covert  trades  by 
herfelf,  in  a  trade  with  which  her  hufband  does  not  inter¬ 
meddle,  fhe  may  fne  and  be  fued  as  a  feme  foie.  10  Mod. 
6.  But  in.fuch  cafe  flie  cannot  give  a  bond  and  warrant 
of  attorney  to  confefs  a  judgment  :  -and,  when  fued  as  a 
feme  foie,  fhe  limft  be  fued  in  the  courts  of  the  city  of 
London  ;  for,  if  fued  in  the  courts  above,  the  hufband 
m lift  be  joined.  So  the  wife  alone  cannot  bring  an  adtion 
in  the  courts  above,  but  only  in  the  city  courts  ;  and  this 
even  though  her  hufband  be  dead  ;  if  the  caufe  of  adtion 
accrued  in  his  life-time.  yTerni  Rep.  361,  2.  Where  a 
married  man  is  tranfported  for  any  felony,  &c.  the  wife 
may  be  fued  alone,  for  any  debt  contracted  by  her,  after 
the  tranfportation.  1  Term  Rep.  9. 

VII.  Husband  how  far  anfwerable  for  his  Wife  in 
Criminal  Cases. — In  fome  cafes  the  command  or  au¬ 
thority  of  the  hufband,  either  exprefs  or  implied,  will 
privilege  the  wife  from  punifhtnent,  even  for  capital  of¬ 
fences.  And  therefore  if  a  woman  commit  bare  theft  or 
burglary  by  the  coercion  of  her  hufband,  (or  even  in  his 
company,  which  the  law  coriftrues'a  coercion,)  (lie  is  not 
guilty  of  any  crime,  being  confidered  as  adding  by  com- 
pulfion,  and  not  of  her  own  will.  But  for  crimes  mala 
in  fe ,  not  being  merely  offences  againft  the  laws  of  fociety, 
fhe  is  anfwerable  ;  as  for  murder  and  the  like  ;  not  only 
becaufe  thefe.  are  of  a  deeper  die ;  but  alfo,  fince  in  a  ffate 
of  nature  no  one  is  in  fubjedlion  to  another,  it  would  be 
unreafonable  to  fereen  an  offender  from  the  punifliment 
due  to  natural  crimes,  by  the  refinements  and  fubordina- 
tions  of  civil  fociety.  In  treafon  alfo,  no  plea  of  cover¬ 
ture  (hall  excufe  the  wife  :  no  prefumption  of  the  hutband’s 
coercion  Hi  all  extenuate  her  guilt.  1  Hale's  P.  C.  47.  And 
this  as  well  becaufe  of  the  odioufiiefs  and  dangerous  con^ 
fequence.s  of  the  crime  itfelf,  as  been uft  the  hufband  hav¬ 
ing  broken  through  the  moll  facred  tie  of  focial  commu¬ 
nity,  by  rebellion  again!!:  the  Hate,  has  no  right  to  that 
obedience  from  a  wife  which  he  lrimfelf  as  a  fubje&t  has 
forgottciv to  pay.  4  Comm.  28 .  29.  If  alfo  a  feme  commit 
a  theft  of  her  own  voluntry  act,  or  by  the  bare  command 
of  her  hufband,  or  be  guilty  of  treafon,  murder,  or  rob¬ 
bery,  though  in  company  with,  or  by  coercion  of,  her  huf- 
and,.  (he  is  punifliable.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  1.  The  diftinflion 
between  her  guilt  in  burglary  or  theft  and  robbery,  feenis 
to  be,  that  in  the  former,  if  committed  through  the  means 
.of  her  hufband  “  Ihe  cannot  know  what  property  her  huf¬ 
band  may  claim  in  the  goods  taken.  ”  \oMvd,  63.  Butin 
robbery  the  wife  has  an  opportunity  of  judging  in  what 
fort  of  right  the  goods  are  taken.  Leach's  Hawk.  P.C.  i.  c.  1. 
If  the  wife  receive  ftolen  goods  of  her  own  feparate  a<51, 
without  the  privity  ot  her  hufband,  or  if  he,  knowing  there¬ 
of,  leave  the  houfe  and  forfake  her  company,  (lie  alone 
fh all  be  guilty  as  acceffary.  22.AJf.yo.  Dalt.  1 57.  1  Hale 
P.  C.  516.  In  inferior  mi  (demeanors  alfo,  another  excep¬ 
tion  maybe  remarked;  that  a  wife  may  be  indicted  and 
fet  in  the  pillory  with  her  hufband,  for  keeping  a  brothel ; 
for  this  is  an  offence  touching  the  domeftic  economy  or  .go¬ 
vernment  of  the  houfe,  in  which  the  wife  has  a  principal 
fhare ;  and  is  alfo  fitch  an  offence  as  the  law  prefumes  to 
be  generally  conduced  by  the  intrigues  of  the  female  fex. 

1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  t.  1.0  Mod.  63. 

A  ferric  covert  generally  fliall  anfwer,  as  much  as  if  (lie 
were  foie,  for  any  offence  not  capital  i^ainft  the  common 
law  or  ftatute  ;  and  if  it  be  of  fucli  nature,  that.it  may  be 
committed  by  her  alone,  without  the  concurrence  of  her 
hufband,  (lie  may  be  puniflted  for  it  without  the  hufband 
by  way  of  indidf’ment,  which  being  a  proceeding  grounded 
merely  on  the  breach  of  the  law,  the  hufband  (hall  not  be 
included  in  it  for  any  offence  to  which  he  is  no  way  privy. 

1  Hawk  P.  C.  c.  1.  Mcor'iiT,.  Hah.  93.  Noy  103.  Savil  25, 
Cro.  Jac.  482.  A  feme  may  be  indicted  alone  for  a  riot, 
i'o r  felling  gin  againft  the  flat,  9  Geo.  II.  c,  23.  For  re- 


cufancy.  For  being  a  common  fcold,  For  afTauIt  and 
battery.  For  foreftalling.  For  ufury.  For  barratry. 
For  a  forcible  entry.  For  keeping  a  gaming-houfe.  Keep¬ 
ing  a  bawdy-houfe,  if  the  hufband  does  not  live  with  her. 
For  trefpafs  or  (lander.  Keilw.  61.  Ro.  Ah.  251.  Leon.  122, 
Cro.  Car.  376.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  1. 

A  man  in uft  anfwer  for  the  trefpaffes  of  his  wife  :  if  a! 
feme  covert  (lander  any  perfon,  &c.  the  hufband  and  wife 
muff  be  fued  for  it,  and  execution  is  to  be  awarded  againft 
hint.  11  Rep.  62.  Hufband  and  wife  may  be  found  guilty 
of  nufance,  battery,  6c c.  10  Mod  63.  If  the  wife  incur 
the  forfeiture  of  a  penal  (latute,  the  hufband  may  be  made 
a  party  to  an  action  or  information  for  the  fame ;  as  he 
may  be  generally  to  any  fuit  for  a  caufe  of  action  given  by 
his  wife,  and  fiiall  be  liable  to  anfwer  what  (hall  be  reco¬ 
vered  thereon,  r  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  r. 

VIII.  Acts  which  bind  the  Wire,  after  the  Hus¬ 
band’s  Death.  A  wife  is  Jub  potejlate  viri,  and  therefore 
her  aCts  (hall  not  bind  her,  unlefs  (lie  levy  a  fine,  &c. 
when  fhe  is  examined  in  private,  whether  fhe  doth  it  freely, 
or  by  compulfion  of  the  hufband ;  if  baron  and  feme  levy 
a  fine,  this  will  bar  the  feme  :  and  where  the  feme  is  ex¬ 
amined  by  writ,  flie  fliall  be  bound;  elfe  not.  1  Danv. 
Abr.  708.  If  a  common  recovery  be  differed  by  hufband 
and  wife  of  the  wife’s  lands,  this  is  a  bar  to  the  wife  ;  for 
file  ought  to  be  examined  upon  the  recovery.  PI.  Com.  514a. 
1  Rot.  347.  So,  if  hufband  and  wife  are  vouchees  in  a  com¬ 
mon  recovery,  the  recovery  fliall  be  a  bar,  though  the 
wife  be  not  examined  ;  for,  though  it  be  proper  that  fine 
be  examined,  yet  that  is  not  neceffary,  and  is  frequently 
omitted.  1  Sid.  11.  Sti.  319.  A  recovery,  as  well  as  a 
fine  by  a  feme  covert,  is  good  to  bar  her,  becaufe  the  prae¬ 
cipe  in  the  recovery  anfwers  the  writ  of  covenant  in  the 
fine,  to  bring  her  into  court,  where  the  examination  of 
the  judges  deftroys  the  prefumption  of  the  law,  that  this 
is  done  by  the  coercion  of  the  hufband,  for  then  it  is  to 
be  prefoftled  they  would  have  refufed  her.  10  Co.  43.  j 
Rol.  Abr.  393. 

By  the  cuftom  in  fome  cities  and  boroughs,  a  bargain 
and  fale  by  the  hufband  and  wife,  where  the  wife  is  ex- 
'amined-by  the  mayor  or  other  officer,  binds  the  wife  after 
the  hufband’s  death.  2  Infl.  673.  And  it  feenis  that  by 
fiat.  34  Hen.  VIII. 'C.  22.  all  fucli  cuflomary  conveyances 
fliall  be  of  force  notwithftanding  the  (fat.  32  Hen.  VII I. 
c.  2S.  So,  by  cuftoin  in  Denbigh  in  Wales,  a  furrender  by 
hufband  and  wife,  where  the  wife  is  examined  in  court 
there,  binds  the  wife  and  her  heirs  as  a  fine  does;  and 
this  cuftoin  is  not  taken  away  by  fiat.  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  26 ; 
for  it  is  reafonabie  and  agreeable  to  fome  cuftoms  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Dy.  363.  So  a  furrender  of  a  copyhold  by  hulband 
and  wife,  the  wife  being  examined  by  the  fteward,  binds 
the  wife. 

A  wife  is  difabled  to  make  contracts,  See.  3  Injl.  no. 
And  if  a  married  woman  enters  into  bond  as  feme  foie,  if 
(lie  is  fued  as  feme  foie,  Hie  may  plead  non  ejl  faTlum,  and 
the  coverture  will  avoid  her  bond.  i  Lil.  Abr.  217.  A 
feme  covert  may  plead  non  a/jumpjit,  and  give  coverture  in 
evidence,  which  makes  it  no  promile,  &c.  Raym.  395.  In 
cafe  money  be  due  to  the  hulband  by  bill  or  bond,  or  for 
rent  on  a  leafe,  and  it  is  paid  to  the  wife  ;  this  (hall  not 
prejudice  him,  if  after  payment  he  publickly  difagrees  to 
it.  19  Jac.  1  B.R.  2  Shep.  Abr.  426 .  Contra,  if  (lie  is  u fed 
to  receive  money  for  him,  or  if  it  can  be  proved  the  mo¬ 
ney  paid  came  to. his  ufe. 

If  a  feme  covert  levies  a  fine  of  her  own  inheritance 
without  her  hulband,  this  (hall  bind  her  and  her  heirs,  be¬ 
caufe  they  are  eftopped  to  claim  any  thing  in  the  land,  and 
cannot  be  admitted  to  fay  (he  was  covert  againft  the  record  ; 
but  the  hulband  may  enter  and  defeat  it,  either  during  the 
coverture,  to  reftore  him  to  the  freehold  he  held  jure  ux- 
oiis,  or  after  her  dentil  to  reftore  himfelf  to  his  tenancy  by 
the  curtefy,  becaufe  no  act  of  a  feme  covert  can  transfer 
that  intereft  which  the  intermarriage  has  veiled  in  the  huf¬ 
band  ;  and,  if  the  hufband  avoids  it  during  the  coverture, 
the  wife  or  her  heirs  fliall  never  after  be  bound  by  it.  fo 
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Co.  43 , .  ffob,  27  * .  Co,  lit.  4/>.  Lcafe  made  by  baron  and 
.feme,  iliall  be  laid  to  be  the  leafe  of  them  both,  till  the 
feme  difagrees,  which  (he  cannot  do  in  the  life  of  tlie  ba¬ 
ron.  Dr.  Agreement,  pi.  6. 

The  examination  of  a  feme  covert  is  not  always  necef- 
fary  in  levying  of  fines,  becaufe,  that  being  provided  that 
fhe  may  not  at  the  inftance  of  her  huiband  make  any  un¬ 
wary  difpodtion  of  her  property,  it  follows,  that  when 
the  huiband  and  wife  do  take  an -eftate  by  the  fine,  and  part 
with  nothing,  the  feme  need  not  be  examined  ;  but  where 
{lie  is  to  convey  or  pafs  any  eflate  or  intcreff,  either  by  her- 
felf  or  jointly  with  her  huiband,  there  (he  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
amined  ;  therefore  if  A.  levies  a  fine  come  ceo  to  baron  and 
feme,  and  they  render  to  the  conuzof,  the  feme  (hall  be 
examined  ;  fo  it  is  where  (he  takes  an  elkite  by  the  fine 
rendering  rent,  2  Injl.  515.  2  Rol.  Abr.  17.  If  baron  and 
feme  by  fine  fur  concejfit  grant  land  to  J.  S.  for  ninety-nine 
years,  and  Warrant  the  laid  land  to  J.  S.  during  the  faid 
term,  and  the  baron  dies,  and  J.  S.  is  evicted  by  one  that 
bath  a  prior  title,  he  may  thereupon  bring  covenant  againft 
the  feme,  notvvithftanding  (he  was  covert  at  the  time  when 
the  fine  was  levied.  2  Saund.  177.  1  Sid.  466.  1  Mod.  290: 

If  a  huiband  dilieife  another  to  the  life  of  his  wife,  this 
does  not  make  her  a  dilfeiforefs,  (lie  having  no  will  of  her 
own,  nor  will  any'agreement  of  hers  to  the  dilfeifin  during 
the  coverture,  make  her  guilty  of  the  dilfeifin,  for  the 
fame  reafon  :  but  her  agreement  after  her  hulband’s  death 
will  make  her  a  dilfeiforefs,  becaufe  then  (he  is  capable  of 
giving  her  confent,  and  that  makes  her  tenant  of  the  free¬ 
hold,"  and  fo  fubiect  to  the  remedy  of  the  difl'eifee.  1  Rol. 
Air.  660.  Bro.  Diffeifm  67.  But  if  a  feme  covert  actually 
enters  and  commits  a  dilfeifin,  either  (ole  or  together  with 
her  huiband,  then  (lie  is  a  dilfeiforefs,  .becaufe  (he  thereby 
gains  a  wrongful  pofteflion;  but  fucli  a  (dual  entry  cannot 
be  to  the  ufe  of  her  huiband  or  a  (hanger,  fo  as  to  make 
them  dilfeifors,  becaufe,  though  by  Inch  entry  (lie  gains  an 
eftate,  yet  (he  has  no  power  of  transferring  it  to  another. 
Co.  Lit.  357.  1  Rol.  Air.  660.  §  Iden.  V 1.  14. 

If  the  huiband,  feifed  of  lands  in  right  of  his  wife, 
makes  a  leafe  thereof  for  years  by  indenture  or  deed  poll, 
referving  rent ;  all  the  books  agree  this  to  be  a  good  leafe 
for  the  whole  term,  unlefs  the  wife,  by  fome  aft  after  the 
hulband’s  death,  (hews  her  dilfent  thereto  ;  for,  if  (he  ac¬ 
cepts  rent  which  becomes  due  after  his  death,  the  leafe  is 
thereby  become  abfolute  and  unavoidable  ;  the  reafon 
whereof  is,  that  the  wife,  after  her  intermarriage,  being 
by  law  difablcd  to  contraft  for,  or  make  any  difpofition  of, 
her  own  pofiefiions,  as  having  fubjefted  herfelf  and  her 
whole  will  to  the  will  and  pow  er  of  her  huiband  ;  the  law 
therefore  transfers  the  power  of  dealing  and  contrafting 
for  her  polTdltons  to  the  huiband,  becaufe  no  other  can 
then  intermeddle  therewith,  and  without  fucli  power  in 
the  luilband  they  would  be  obliged  to  keep  them  in  their 
own  manurance  or  occupation,  which  might  be  greatly  to 
the  prejudice  of  both  ;  but  to  prevent  the  hufband’s  abuf- 
ing  fucli  power,  and  left  be  lhould  make  leafes  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  his  wife’s  inheritance,  the  law  has  left  her  at  li¬ 
berty  after  his  death,  either  to  affirm  and  make  good  fitch 
lealc,  or  defeat  and  avoid  it,  as  (he  finds  it  fubfervient  to 
her  own  intereft  ;  and  this  the  may  do,  though  (lie  joined 
in  fuch  leafe,  unlefs  made  purfuant  to  ftatute  32  Hen.  VIII. 
c.28.  Bro.  Leafes  24.  Cro.  Jac.  332.  Co.  Lit.  45.  P/0511.137. 
Yelv.  1.  Cro.  Eliz.  769.  Huiband  and  wife  make  a  leafe 
for  years,  by  indenture,  of  the  wife’s  lands,  referving 
rent  ;  the  lefiee  enters,  the  huiband  before  any  day  of 
payment  dies*;  the  wife  takes  a  fecond  huiband,  and  be  at 
the  day  accepts  the  rents  and  dies  ;  and  it  was  held,  that 
the  wife  could  not  n->w'  avoid  the  leafe,  for  by  her  fecond 
marriage  file  transferred  her  power  of  avoiding  it  to  her 
huiband,  and  his  acceptance  of  the  rent  binds  her,  as  her 
own  aft  before  fuch  marriage  would  have  done  ;  for  he 
by  the  marriage  fucceeded  into  the  power  and  place  of  the 
wife,  and  what  (lie  might  have  done,  either  as  to  affirming 
or  avoiding  fuch  leafe  before  marriage,  the  fame  may  the 
huiband  do  after  the  marriage.  Djer  139.  1  Rol.  Abr.  475. 
Vol.  II.  No.  loo. 
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A  re-delivery  by  the  wife  after  Hie  death  of  her  huiband, 
of  a  deed  delivered  by  her  during  the  coverture,  is  a  fuffi  . 
cient  confirmation  of  fuch  deed  lo  as  to  bind  her,  without 
its  being  re-executed  or  re-attefted,  and  circum fiances  alone 
may  be  equivalent  to  fucli  re-delivery,  though  the  deed  be 
a  joint  deed  by  baron  and  feme  a  Hefting  the  wife’s  land  ; 
and  no  fine  levied.  Comp.  201. 

The  huiband  being  feifed  of  copyhold  lands  in  right  of 
his  wife  in  fee,  makes  thereof  a  leafe  for  years  not  war¬ 
ranted  by  the  enftom,  which  is  a  forfeiture  of  her  eftate, 
yet  this  (hall  not  bind  the  wife  or  her  Heirs  after  the  lmf- 
band’s'deatli,  but  that  they  may  enter  and  avoid  the  leafy, 
and  thereby  purge  the  forfeiture  ;  and  the  diverlity  feeins 
between  this  aft,  which  is  at  an  end  when  the  leafe  is  ex* 
pired  or  defeated  by  the  entry  of  the  lord,  or  the  wife  af- 
the  hulband’s  death,  and  fuch  afts  as  are  a  continuing  de¬ 
triment  to  the  inheritance,  as  wilful  wade  by  the  huiband, 
which  tends  to  the  deftruftion  of  the  manor  ;  fo  of  non¬ 
payment  of  rent,  denial  of  fuit  or  fervice  ;  for  fuch  for¬ 
feitures  as  tliefe  bind  the  inheritance  of  the  wife  after  the 
hufband’s  death  ;  but  in  the  other  cafe  the  huiband, cannot 
forfeit  by  this  leafe  more  than  he  can  grant,  which  is  but 
lor  h is  own  life.  2  Rol.  Rep.  344.  Cro.  Eliz.  149.  4  Co.  27. 

A  feme  covert  is  capable  of  purchafing,  for  fuch  an  aft 
does  not  make  the  property  of  the  huiband  liable  to  any 
difadvantage,  and  the  huiband  is  fuppofed  to  alfent  to  this, 
as  being  to  his  advantage,  but  the  1 111  (band  may  difagree  ; 
and  that  (luill  avoid  the  purchafe;  blit,  if  he  neither  agrees 
nor  difagrees,  the  purchafe  is  good,  for  his  conduct  (hall 
be  e deemed  a  tacit  confent,  fince  it  is  to  turn  to  his  advan¬ 
tage  ;  but  in  this  cafe,  though  the  luilband  fhould  agree 
to  the  purchafe,  yet  after  his  death  (he  may  waive  it,  for, 
having  no  will  of  her  own  at  the  time  of  the  purchafe, 
file  is  not  indifp.enfibly  bound  by  the  contraft  ;  therefore 
if  (Jie  does  not,  when  under  her  own  management  and  will, 
by  fome  aft  exprefs  her  agreement  to  fuch  purchafe,  her 
heirs  (hall  have  the  privilege  of  departing  from  it.  Co.  Lit.  3 , 

Jointrefs  paying  oft  a  mortgage  was.  decreed  to  hold 
over  till  (lie  or  her  executor  be  fatisfied,  and  intereft  to  be 
allowed  her.  Chan.  Cafes  271.'  The  huiband  gave  a  volun¬ 
tary  bond  after  marriage  to  make  a  jointure  of  a  certain 
value  on  his  wife  ;  the  huiband  accordingly  makes  a  join¬ 
ture ;  the  wife  gives  up  the  bond  ;  the  jointure  is  evifted ; 
the  jointure  (hall  be  made  good  out  of  the  hulband’s  per- 
fonal  eftate,  there  being  no  creditors  in  the  cafe  ;  and  the 
delivery  up  of  the  bond  by  a  feme  covert  could  no  ways 
bind  her  intereft.  Fern.  427.  A  feme  covert  agrees  to  fell 
her  inheritance,  fo  as  (he  might  have  200I.  of. the  money 
fecured  to  her;  the  land  is  fold,  and  the  money  put, out 
in  a  truftee’s  name  accordingly  ;  this  money  Iliall  nOl-Te 
liable  to  the  hufband’s  debts,  nor  (hall  any  promjfe  by  the 
wife,  to  that  purpofe,  fubfequent  to  the  firft  original  agree¬ 
ment,  be  binding  in  that  behalf.  2  Fern.  64.  Trin.  1688, 
It  is  a  general  rule  that  a  feme  covert  afting  with  refpeft 
to  her  leparate  property,  is  competent  to  aft  in  all  refpefts 
as  if  ftie  were  a. feme  (ole.  2  Fez.  1 20.  3  Bro.  C.  R.  20.  and 
fee  1  Fez.  163.  Wherp  the  wife,  being  authorised  by  fet- 
tlement  to  difpofe  of  her  leparate  eftate,  contracted  to 
fell  it,  the  court  of  Chancery  will  bind  her  to  a  fpecifie 
performance.  iFez.  517.  1  Bro.  C.  R.  20.  So  the  bond 
of  a  feme  covert  jointly  with  her  huiband  (hall  bind  her 
feparate  eftate.  1  Bro.C.R.  16.  2  Fez.  190. 

IX.  Where  Husband  and  Wife  muft  join  in  bring¬ 
ing  Actions. — In  thofe  cafes  where  the  debt  or  caufe  of 
aftion  will  furvive  to  the  wife,  the  huiband  and  wife  are 
regularly  to  join  in  adtion  ;  as  in  recovering  debts  due  to 
the  wife  before  marriage  ;  in  aftions  relating  to  her  free¬ 
hold  or  inheritance,  or  injuries  done  to  the  perfon  of  the 
wife.  1  Rol.  Abr.  347.  2  Mod.  269.  But  if  a  feme  foie  hath 
a  rent-charge,  and  rent  is  in  arrear,  and  (he  marries,  and 
the  baron  diftrains  for  this  rent,  and  thereupon  a  refcous 
is  made,  this  is  a  tort  to  the  baron  himfelf,  and  he  may 
have  an  aftion  alone.  Cro.  Eliz.  439.  So  if  a  feme  foie 
hath  right  to  have  common  for  life,  and  (lie  takes  huiband, 
ami  die  is  hindered  in  taking  the  common,,  he  may  have 
9  li;  a  or 
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an  a6tion  alone  without  his  wife,  it  being  only  to  recover 
damages.  2  Buljl.  14.  But,  if  baron  and  feme  are  dilfeifed 
of  tire  lands  of  the  feme,  they  mu  ft  join  in  aftion  for  tire 
recovery  of  this  land.  1  Buljl.  21.  The  baron  may  have 
an  action  alone  upon  the  flat.  5  Rich.  II.  ftat.  1.  c.  8,  for 
entering , 'into  the  land  of  the  feme  ;  trefpafs- and  taking 
charters  of  the  inheritance  of  the  feme  ;  quare  impedit,  &c. 
But  for  perfonal  torts,  they  nruft  join,  though  the  baron 
is  to  have  the  damages.  tDanv.qa<).  1  Rol.  Rep.  360.  The 
hufband  is  to  join  in  actions  for  battery  to  the  wife  ;  and 
a  wife  may  not  bring  any  action  for  wrong  to  her  without 
her  hufband.  Co.  Lit.  132.  An  aftion  for  a  battery  on  the 
wife,  brought  by  hufband  and  wife,  nruft  be  laid  to  t he 
damage  of  both.  2  Lord  Rayvi.  1209.  For  an  injury  done 
to  the  wife  alone,  adtion  cannot  be  maintained  by  t he  huf¬ 
band  alone,  without  her;  but  for  adault  and  debauching 
or  lying  with  the  wife,  or  for  a  lofs  and  injury  done  to 
tire  hufband,  in  depriving  him  of  the  converfation  and  fer- 
vice  of  his  wife,  he  alone  may  bring  an  aftion  ;  and  thefe 
1  aft  actions  are  laid  for  aflault,  and  detaining,  See.  the  wife, 
per  quod,  confortium  amifit,  &c.  Cro.Jac.  538.  Yelv.  89. 

For  taking  any  thing  from  tire  wife,  tire  hufband  only 
is  to  bring  the  aftion,  who  has  the  property  ;  for  the  wife 
hath  not  the  property.  In  all  cafes  where  tire  feme  fhall 
not  have  the  thing  recovered,  but  the  hufband  only,  he 
alone  is  to  bring  the  aiftion.  1  Rol.  Rep.  360,  except  as 
above,  &c.  Fora  perfonal  duty  to  the  wife,  the  baron 
only  may  bring  tire  action  :  and  the  hufband  is  intitled  to 
the  fruits  of  his  wife’s  labour,  for  which  he  may  bring 
quantum  meruit.  :  l.ill.  Abr.  227.  1  Salk.  114.  In  cafe,  be¬ 
fore  marriage,  a  feme  enters  into  articles  concerning  her 
eilate,  file  is  a  feparate  perfon  ;  and  the  hufband  may  be 
plaintiff  iir  equity  againft  the  wife.  Free,  in  Chancery  24. 
Where  the  feme  is  adminiftratrix,  the  fuit  muft  be  in  both 
their  names,  for  by  the  intermarriage  the  hufband  had  au¬ 
thority  to  intermeddle  with  the  goods  as  well  as  the  wife; 
but  in  the  declaration  the  granting  adminiftration  to  the 
feme  muft  be  fet  forth.  Godb.  40.  pi.  44.  In  action  for 
goods  which  the  feme  hath  as  executrix,  they  muft  join, 
to  the  end  that  the  damages  thereby  recovered  may  ac¬ 
crue  to  her  as  executrix  in  lieu  of  the  goods.  Went.  Off.  Ex. 
207.  In -an  action  upon  a  trover  before  marriage,  and  a 
conversion  after,  the  baron  and  feme  ought  to  join;  for 
this  action,  as  a  trefpafs,  difaflirms  the  property  ;  but  the 
baron  alone  ought  to  bring  a  replevin,  detinue,  See.  for 
the  allegations  admit  and  affirm  a  property  in  the  feme  at 
the  time  of  the  marriage,  which  by  confequence  muft  have 
veiled  in  the  baron.  1  Sid.  172.  1  Iieb.  641.  S.C.  2  Lev. 
107.  S.P.  and  that  he  may  join  the  wife  at  his  election. 
If  A.  declares,  that  the  defendant  being  indebted  to  him 
and  his  wife,  as  executrix  to  J.  S.  in  confideration  that  A. 
would  forbear  to  fue  him  for  three  months,  afthmed,  &c. 
and  avers  that  he  forbore,  and  that  his  wife  is  ftill  alive, 
the  aCftion  is  well  maintainable  by  the  hufband  alone,  for 
this  is  on  a  new  contract,  to  which  the  wife  is  a  ftranger. 

\Carth.  462.  \Salk.ii’].  Yelv.%\.  Where  a  right  of  aCtion 
doth  accrue  to  a  woman  before  marriage,  as  where  a  bond 
is  made  to  her  and  forfeited,  there,  if  (he  marry,  fhe  muft 
be  joined  with  the  hufband  in  an  aCtion  of  debt  againft  the 
obligor.  Owen  82.  In  all  aCtions  real  for  the  land  of  the 
wife,  the  hufband  and  wife  ought  to  join.  R.  1  Buljl.  21. 
So  in  aCtions  perfonal  for  a  chofe  in  aCtion,  due  to  the  wife 
before  coverture.  1  Rol.  347.  Cro.  Eliz.  537.  In  the  civil 
law  the  hufband  and  the  wife  are  confidered  as  two  diftinCt 
perfons  ;  and  may  have  feparate  eftates,  contracts,  debts, 
and  injuries  ;  and  therefore  in  our  ecclefiaftical  courts  a 
woman  may  fue  and  be  fued  without  her  hufband.  2  Ro. 
Ab.  298. 

X.  Where  Husband  and  V/iee  muft  be  jointly 
Sued. — The  hufband  is  by  law  anfwerable  for  all  aCtions 
for  which  his  wife  flood  attached  at  the  time  of  the  co¬ 
verture,  and  alfo  for  all  torts  and  trefpaftes  during  cover¬ 
ture,  in  which  cafes  the  aCtion  muft  be  joint  againft  them 
both  ;  for  if  fhe  alone  were  fued,  it  might  be  a  means  of 
Bulking  the  hulband’s  property  liable ;  without  giving  him 


an  opportunity  of  defending  himfelf.  Co.  Lit.  133.  2  Hen¬ 
ry  VI.  4.  If  goods  come  to  a  feme  covert  by  trover,  the 
aCtion  may  be  brought  againft  hufband  and  wife,  but  the 
converfion  may  be  laid  only  in  the  hufband,  becaufe  the 
wife  cannot  convert  goods  to  her  own  life  ;  and  the  aCtion 
is  brought  againft  both,  becaufe  both  were  concerned  in 
the  trefpafs  of  taking  them.  Co.  Lit.  351.  1  Roi.  Abr.  6. pi.  7. 
Yelv.  166.  Joy.  79.  1  Leon .312.  But,  in  debt  upon  a  dc- 
vajlavit  againft  baron  and  feme  executrix,  it  fhall  pot  be 
laid  quod  devajlaverunt,  for  a  feme  covert  cannot.,  wafte. 
2  Lev.  145.  An  aCtion  on  the  cafe  was  brought  againft 
baron  and  feme,  for  retaining  and  keeping  the  fervant  of 
the  plaintiff,  and  judgment  accordingly.  2  Lev.  63.  If  a 
leafe  for  life  or  years  be  made  to  baron  and  feme,  referv- 
ing  rent,  an  aCtion  of  debt  for  rent  a  near  may  be  brought 
againft  both  ;  for  this  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  wife.  1 
Rol.  Abr.  348. 

If  an  action  be  brought  againft  an  hufband  and  wife  for 
the  debt  of  the  wife,  w  hen  foie,  and  the  plaintiff  recovers 
judgment,  theca,  fa.  fliall  illiie  to  take- both  the  hufband 
and  wife  in  execution.  Moor  704.  But  if  the  aCtion  was 
originally  brought  againft  herfelf  when  foie,  and  pending 
the  fuit  file  marries,  the  ca.fa.  fliall  be  awarded  againft 
her  only,  and  not  againft  the  hufband.  Cro.  Jac.  323.  Yet 
if  judgment  be  recovered  againft  an  hufband  and  wife, 
for  the  contract,  nay  even  for  the  perfonal  mifbehaviour 
of  the  wife,  during  her  coverture,  the  ca.  fa.  fhall  iffue 
againft  the  hufband  only  :  which  is  (fays  Mr.  ).  Blackfione) 
one  of  the  many  great  privileges  of  Englifli  -wives.  3  Comm. 
414.  3  Wilf.  124.  But  in  an  aCtion  againft  hufband  and 
wife,  for  an  alfault  by  the  wife,  it  was  held  that  both  may 
be  taken  in  execution.  1  Wilf.  149.  See  EfpinaJJCs  N.  P . 
327.  Where  a  woman  before  marriage  becomes  bound  for 
the  payment  of  a  fum  of  money,  and  on  her  marriage  fe¬ 
parate  property  is  fettled  on  her,  if  the  obligee  can  have 
no  remedy  againft  the  hufband,  the  wife’s  feparate  pro¬ 
perty  is  bound.  But  the  obligee  muft  firft  endeavour  to 
recover  againft  the  hufband  by  filing  him.  1  Bro.  C.  R.  17. 

XI.  Of  Divorces. — If  baron  and  feme  are  divorced 
cajua  adullerii,  which  is  a  divorced  rnen/d  ct  thoro,  they 
continue  baron  and  feme  :  it  is  otherwife  in  a  divorce  a 
vinculo  matrimonii ,  which  ditfolves  the  marriage.  The  feme 
after  divorce,  fhall  re-have  the  goods  which  file  had  be¬ 
fore  marriage.  Br.  Coverture,  pi.  82.  D.  13.  pi.  63.  per  Filz~ 
Herbert.  Keilw.  122  b.  pi.  75.  But,  if  the  hufband  had  given 
or  fold  them  without  colltifion  before  the  divorce,  there 
is  no  remedy  ;  but,  if  by  collufion,  (lie  may  aver  the  collu- 
fion,  and  have  detinue  for  the  whole,  whereof  the  pro¬ 
perty  may  be  known  ;  and  as  for  the  reft,  which  conlifts 
of  money,  &c.  ftie  fliall  fue  in  the  fpiritual  court.  Br.  De- 
raignment  &  Divorce,  pi.  1.  cites  26  Hen.  VIII.  7. 

If  a  man  is  bound  to  a  feme  foie,  and  after  marries  her, 
and  after  they  are  divorced,  the  obligation  is  revived.  Br. 
Cov.  pi.  82.  Becaufe  the  divorce  being  a  vinculo  matrimonii , 
by  reafon  of  fome  prior  impediment,  as  pre-contract,  See. 
makes  them  never  hufband  and  wife  ab  initio  ;  but  if  the 
hufband  had  made  a  feoffment  in  fee  of  the  lands  of  his 
wife,  and  then  the  divorce  had  been,  that  would  have 
been  a  difcontinuance  as  well  as  if  the  hufband  had  died, 
becaufe  there  the  intereft  of  a  third  perfon  had  been  con¬ 
cerned,  but  between  the  parties  themfelves  it  will  have 
relation  to  deftroy  the  hufband’s  title  to  the  goods,  and  it 
proves  no  more  than  the  common  rule,  viz.  that  relations 
will  make  a  nullity  between  the  parties  themfelves,  but 
not  amongft  ftrangers.  Lord  Raym.  5 21.  HU.  11  IT.  3.  If 
a  man  gives  lands  in  tail  to  baron  and  feme,  and  they  have 
ilfue,  and  after,  divorce  is  filed,  now  they  have  only  frank- 
tenement,  and  the  iffue  fliall  not  inherit.  Br.  Tail  et  Dones, 
&c.  pi.  9.  If  the  baron  and  feme  purchafe  jointly  and  are 
difleifed,  and  the  baron  releafes,  and  after  they  are  divorc¬ 
ed,  the  feme  fliall  have  the  moiety,  though  before  the  di¬ 
vorce  there  were  no  moieties;  for  the  divorce  converts  it 
into  moieties.  Br.  Dcraignment, pi.  18.  cites  32  Hen.  VIII. 
If  baron  alien  the  wife’s  land,  and  then  there  is  a  divorce 
cajua  prcecontrattus ,  or  any  other,  divorce  which  diflolves 
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flie  marriage  a.  vinculo  matrimonii ,  the  wife  during  the  life 
of  the  baron  may  enter  by  liar.  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  28.  But, 
it'  after  fuch  alienation  and  divorce  the  baron  dies,  fhe  is 
put  to  her  cut  in  vita  ante  divortium  ;  and  yet  the  words  of 
the  ftatute  are,  that  fuch  alienation  (lull  be  void,  but  this 
(hall  be  intended  to  toll  .the  gui  in  vilp. ,  Mo.  58 pi,  164. 
Pa fch.  8  Eiiz.  Broughton  v.  Conway. 

Divorce  caimi  adulter ii  of  the  hufband  ;  afterwards  the 
wife  lues  in  the  fp.i ritual  court  for  a  legacy  ;  the  executor 
pleads  the  releafe  of  the  baron  ;  the  releafe  binds  tire  wife, 
for  the  vinculum  matrimonii  continues.  C'  o.  Eiiz.  908.  1  Salk. 
115.  Holt  held,  that  if  a  feme'  covert  after  divorced 
menja.  et  thoro,  (ties  for  a  legacy,  which,  if  recovered, 
conies  to  her  hufband,  there  the  hufband  ma.y  releafe  it, 
'becaufe  there  is  no  alimony  :  and,  if  he  may  releafe  the 
duty,  he  may  releafe  the  cofts.  1  Pern.  261.  A  divorce 
was  a  menja  et  thoro,  and  then  the  hufband  dies  ihteftate. 
The  wife  by  bill  prayed  afliftance  as  to  dower  and  admi- 
niftration  (it  being  granted  to  another)  and  diftribution. 
The  mafter  of  fhe  rolls  bid  her  go  to  law  to  try  if  (lie  was 
entitled  to  her  dow'er,  there  being  no,  impediment,  and  as 
to  that  difmiffed  the  bill ;  and,  as  to  the  adminift ration, 
the  granting  that  is  in  the  ecclefiaflical  court;  but  the  dif- 
tribution  more  properly  belongs  to  this  court  ;  but,  fince 
in  that  court  fhe  is  fuch  a  wife  as  is  not  inti  tied  to  admi- 
niflration,  he  difmifled  tlie  bill  as  to  diftribution  too,  and 
laid,  if  they  could  repel  that  fentenoe,  fhe  then  would  be 
intitled  to  diftribution.  Ch.  Prec.  tit.  In  cafe  of  a  divorce 
e  menja  et  thoro  the  law  allows  alimony  to  the  wife  :  which 
is  that  allowance  which  is  made  to  a  woman  for  her  ftip- 
port  out  of  the  hufband’s  eflate,  being  fettled  at  the  dif- 
cretion  of  the  ecclefiaflical  judge,  on  confideration  of  all 
the  circumftances  of  the  cafe.  And  the  ecclefiaflical  court 
is  the  proper  court  in  which  to  fue  for  alimony.  Het.  69. 
This  is  fometimes  called  her  ejovers,  for  which,  if  the 
hufband  re  fufes  payment  there  is  (befides  the  ordinary  pro- 
cefs  of  excommunication  in  the  ecclefiaflical  court)  a  writ 
at  common  law  de  ejoveriis  habendis,  in  order  to  recover  it. 
i  Lev.  6.  It  is  generally  proportioned  to  the  rank  and  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  parties ;  but,  in  cafe  of  an  elopement  and  living 
with  an  adulterer,  the  law  allows  her  no  alimony.  Corral.  1 
Jnfl.  235  a.  12  Rep.  30.  A  bill  may  be  brought  in  Chan¬ 
cery  for  a  fpecific  performance  of  an  agreement  by  the 
iiufband  with  a  third  perfon,  for  a  feparate  maintenance 
of  the  wife  ;  notwithfianding  that  alimony  belongs  to  the 
/p i ritual  court.  Treat.  Eq.  39. 

The  court  of  chancery  has  decreed  the  wife  a  feparate 
maintenance  out  of  a  truft  fund  on  account  of  the  cruelty 
and  ill-behaviour  of  the  hufband,  though  there  was  no 
evidence  of  a  divorce  or  agreement  that  tire  fund  in  drf- 
pute  fhonld  be  fo  applied.  2  Vcrn.  752.  And  in  another 
cafe,  the  hufband  having  quitted  the  kingdom,  lord  Hard- 
wicke  decreed  tlie  wire  tlie  interefl  of  a  truft  fund  till  he 
fhotild  return  and  maintain  her  as  he  ought.  2  Aik.  $6, 
Yet  in  a  fubfequent  cafe  lord  Hardwicke  obfetves,  that 
he  could  find  no  decree  to  compel  a  hufband  to  pay  a  fe¬ 
parate  maintenance  to  his  wife,  except  .upon  an  agreement 
between  them,  and  even  then  unwillingly.  3  Aik.  547. 
And  this  latter  opinion  feetvts  mod  reconcilable  with  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  for  the  cafe  of  a  divorce  propter  javitiam  may  be 
confidered  as  an  implied  agreement  ;  and,  if  there  be  an 
exprefs  or  implied  agreement,  there  feetns  no  doubt,  but 
that  courts  of  equity  may,  concurrently  with  the  fpiritual 
court,  in  proceeding  upon  it,  decree  a  feparate  main’e- 
nance.  Wood’s  LnJ.  6 2.  2  Vern.  386.  Guthv.  Guth,  MSS. 
The  fpiritual  court  however  would  be  the  more  proper 
jurifdidtion,  if  it  adled  in  rem.  Lit.  Rep.  78.  zAtk.  ^ii. 
But  if,  after  an  agreement  between  hufband  and  wife  to 
live  feparate,  they  appear  to  have  cohabited,  equity  will 
confider  the  agreement  as  waived  thereby.  Fletcher  v.  Flet¬ 
cher,  Mitch.  1788.  See  Fonblanque’s  Treat.  Eq-.  96,7.  Where, 
on  a  feparation,  lands  are  conveyed  by  the  baron  in  truft 
for  the  feme,  chancery  will  not  bar  the  feme  from  fuing 
the  baron  iii  the  truftee’s  name,  and  a  furrender  or  releafe 
by  the  baron  fhall  not  be  made  ufe  of  againft  tlie  feme. 
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2  Chan.  Ca.  102.  A  woman  living  feparate  from  her  liuf* 
band,  and  having  a  feparate  maintenance,  com  rafts  debts. 
The  creditors,  by  a  bill  in  this  court,  may  follow  the  fe- 
perate  maintenance  wliilft  it  continues  ;  but  when  that  is 
determined,  and  the  hufband  dead,  they  cannot  by  a  bill 
charge  tlie  jointure  with  the  debts :  by  lord  keeper  North  ; 
and  the  rather,  becaufe  the  executor  of  the  hufband,  who 
may  have  paid  the  debt,  is  no  party.  Vern.  326.  Where 
tlie  hufband,  during  his  cohabitation  with  the  wife,  makes 
her  an  allowance  of  fo  much  a-year  for  her  expences,  if 
(lie  out  of  her  own  good  hotifewifery  faves  any  thing  out 
of  it,  this  will  be  tlie  hufbana’s  eftate,  and  he  (hall  reap 
the  benefit  of  bis  wife’s  frugality  ;  becaufe,  w  hen  he  agrees 
to  allow  her  a  certain  fum  yearly,  tlie  end  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  is,  that  file  maybe  provided  with  clothes  and  other 
neceftaries,  and  whatfoever  is  faved  out  of  this  redounds 
to  the  hufband,  per  lord  keeper  Finch.  Freem.  Rep.  304. 

A  term  was  created  on  the  marriage  of  A.  with  B.  for 
railing.  200!.  a  year  for  pin-money,  .and  in  the  f'ettlc- 
ment  A.  convenanted  for  payment  of  it.  There  was  an 
art-ear  of  one  year  at  A.’s  death,  which  was  decreed,  be¬ 
caufe  of  the  covenant  to  be  charged  on  a  trull-eftate  fettled 
.  for  payment  of  debts,  it  being  in  arrear  for  one  year 
only  ;  J ecus  had  it  been  in  arrear  for  feveral  years.  Chan. 
Prec.  26.  The  plaintiff’s  relation  (to  whom  he  was  heir)  • 
allowed  the-wife  pin-money;  which  being  in  arrear,  he 
gave  her  a  note  to  this  purpofe;  1  am  indebted  to  my  wife 
icol.  which  became  due  to  her  fuch  a  day  ;  after  by  his 
will  he  makes  provifion  out  of  his  lands  for  payment  of  all ' 
his  debts,  and  all  monies  which  he  owed  to  any  perfon  in 
truft  for  his  wife;  and  the  queftion  was,  whether  the  iool. 
was  to  be  paid  within  this  truft  ;  and  my  lord  keeper  de¬ 
creed  not ;  for  in  point  of  law  it  was  no  debt,  becaufe  a 
man  cannot  be  indebted  to  his  wife;  and  it  was  not  money 
due  to  any  in  truft  for  her.  Hil.  1701.  between  Cornwall 
and  the  earl,  of  Montague.  But  quaere-,  for  the  teftator 
looked  on  this  as  a  debt,  and  feems  to  intend  to  provide 
for  it  by  his  will.  Abr.  Ex.  Ca.  66. 

Where  the  wife  hath  a  feparate  allowance  made  before 
marriage,  and  buys  jewels  with  the  money  ariling  there¬ 
out,  they  will  not  be  affets  liable  to  the  hufband’s  debts. 
Chan.  Prec.  295*.  Where  there  is  a  provifion  for  the  wife’s 
feparate  ufe  for  clothes,  if  the  hufband  finds  her  clothes, 
this  will  bar  the  wife’s  claim  ;  nor  is  it  material  whether 
the  allowance  be  provided  out  of  the  eftate  which  was  ori¬ 
ginally  tlie  hu (band’s,  or  out  of  what  was  her  own  eftate  ; . 
for  in  both  cafes  her  not  having  demanded  it  for  feveral 
years  together,  fhall  be  conftrued  a  confent  from  her  that 
he  fliould  receive  it ;  per  lord  C.  Macclesfield.  2  P.  Wms.  82, 
83.  So  where  50I.  a  year  was  referved  for  clothes  and 
private  expences,  fecured  by  a  term  for  years,  and  ten  years 
after  the  hufband  died,  and  foon  after  the  wife  died  ;  the 
executors  in  equity  demanded  500I.  for  ten  years  arrear  of 
this  pin-money  ;  but  it  appearing  that  the  hufband  main¬ 
tained  her,  and  no  proof  that  fhe  ever  demanded  it,  the 
claim  was  difallowed.  2  P.  Wms.  341.  For  other  particu¬ 
lars  relative  to  man  and  wife,  fee  Marriage. 

Baron  and  Feme,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  coats  of 
arms  of  a  man  and  his  wife  are  borne  par  pale  in  the  fame 
efcutcheon,  the  man’s  being  always  on  the  dexter  fide,  and 
the  woman’s  on  the  finifter;  but  here  the  woman  is  fup- 
pofed  not  an  heirefs,  for  then  her  coat  nnvft  be  borne  by 
the  hufband  on  an  efcutcheon  of  pretence. 

Baron  of  Beef  is  when  the  two  firloins  are  not  cut 
afundc-r,  but  joined  together  by  tlie  end  of  the  backbone. 

B  A'RON  AGE,y.  The  body  of  barons  and  peers. — His 
charters  of  the  liberties  of  England,  and  of  the  foreft, 
were  hardly,  and  with  difficulty,  gained  by  his  baronage  at 
Staines,  A.  D.  1215.  Hale. — The  dignity  of  a  baron.  The 
land  which  gives  title  to  a  baron. 

B A'RONESS,/i  [baronrja ,  J tal.  baronijfa,  Lat.]  Aha¬ 
ron’s  lady. 

BA'RONET,yi  [of  baron,  and  et,  diminutive  termi- 
nation.]  A  dignity  or  degree  of  honour  next  beneath  a 
baron,  and  above  a  knight ;  having  precedency  of  all 

knights 
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knights  excepting,  thofe  of  the  garter  j  and  they  would 
even  take  precedency  of  them,  were  it  not  that  knights  of 
the  garter  are  always  privy  counfellors.  The  dignity  of 
baronet  is  given  by  patent,  and  is  the  lowed  degree  of  ho¬ 
nour  that  is  hereditary.  The  order  was  founded  by  jas.  I. 
at  the  i'uggeftion  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  in  1 6 1 1 ,  and  was 
then  a  purchafed  honour,  for  the  pur  pole  of  railing  mo¬ 
ney  to  pay  troops  lent  out  to  quell  Come  iniurgents  in  the 
province  of  Ulfter  in  Ireland  ;  the  arms  of  which  province, 
being  a  red  or  bloody  hand,  every  baronet  has  it  added, 
on  his  creation,  to  his  coat  of  arms.  Their  number  was 
at  firft  but  200  ;  but  now  they  are  without  limitation.  -Ba¬ 
ronets  take  place  according  to  the  dates  of  their  patents; 
by  the  terms  of  which  no  honour  is  to  be  erecbed  between 
barons  and  baronets.  '1  he  title  Sir  is  granted  them  by  a 
particular  claufe  in  their  patents,  whence  both,  a  baronet, 
and  his  elded  fon,  being  of  full  age,  may  chum  knight¬ 
hood.  The  ftrd  baronet  who  v\as  created  was  Sir  Nicho¬ 
las  Bacon,  of  Redgrave  in  Suffolk,  whole  fucceffor  is 
therefore  llyled  Primus  Baronetorum  Anglia. 

Baronets  of  Scoti.and,  called  alio  Baronets  of  No¬ 
va  Scotia.  The  order  of  knights-baronets  was  intended  to 
be  eftublifiied  in  Scotland  in  1621,  by  Janies  I.  for  the 
plantation  and  cultivation  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  but  it  was  not 
actually  inftituted  till  the  year  1625,  by  his  fon  Charles  1. 
when  the  firft  perfon  dignified  with  this  title  was  Sir  Ro- 
,  bert  Gordon  of  Gprdonllone,  a  younger  fon  of  the  earl 
of  Sutherland.  The  king  granted  a  certain  portion  of 
land  in  Arcadia,  or  New  Scotland,  to  each  of  them,  which 
they  were  to  horn  of  Sir  William  Alexander  (afterwards 
earl  of  Stirling),  for  their  encouragement  who  ftiould  ha¬ 
zard  their  lives  for  the  good  and  increafe  of  that  planta¬ 
tion,  with  precedency  to  them  and  their  heirs-male  ior 
ever  before  all  knights  called  cquites  aurati,  and  all  Idler 
barons  called  lauds,  and  all  other  gentlemen,  except  Sir 
William  Alexander  his  majefty’s  lieutenant  in  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia,  his  heirs,  their  wives  and  children  ;  that  the  title  of 
Sir  fltould  be  prefixed  to  their  Chriftian  name,  and  Baro¬ 
net  added  to  their  furname  ;  and,  that  their  ow  n  and  their 
cldeft  fons  wives  fliould  enjoy  the  title  of  Lady ,  Madam,  or 
Dame.  His  majefty  was  fo  defirous  of  adding  every  mark 
of  dignity  to  tliis  order,  that  he  granted,  them  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  wearing  an  orange  ribbon,  and  a  medal.  This 
mark  of  diftindion  fell  to  the  ground,  with  all  the  other 
honours  of  Scotland,  during  the  ufurpation  of  Cromwell. 
It  alfo  continued  in  difufe  after  the  reftoration;  but,  in 
the  year  1775,  the  order  was  recognifed  and  eftablilhed 
by  Ins  prefent  majefty  George  111. 

Baronets  of  Ireland.  This  order  was  likewife  in- 
ftitutccl  by  James  I.  for  the  fame  purpofe  and  with  the 
fame  privileges  within  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  as  he  had 
conferred  on  the  like  order  in  England  ;  for  which  the  Irifh 
baronets  paid  the  fame  fees  into  the  treafury  of  Ireland. 
The  firft  of  that  kingdom  who  was  advanced  to  this  he¬ 
reditary  dignity  was  Sir  Francis  Blundell,  then  fecretary 
.for  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  Since  his  time,  feveral  have 
been  created,  no  number  being  limited. 

BARO'NI  (Leonora),  a  celebrated  finger  and-  compo- 
fer,  w  as  born  at  Naples,  but  fpent  tire  greateft  part  of  her 
life  at  Rome.  She  was  daughter  of  Adriana  Baroni  of 
Mantua,  baronefs  of  Pian-caretta ;  a  lady  alfo  diftingitifh- 
ed  for  her  mufical  talents,  and  for  her  beauty  iurnamed 
the  fair.  Leonora  had  lefs  beauty  than  -her  mother ;  but 
excelled  her  in  mulic,  in  the  fweetnel’s  of  her  voice,  and 
in  the  attracting  charms  of  her  manner.  Site  is  faid  by 
Mr.  Bayle  to  have  been  one  of  the  fineft  lingers  in  the 
world.  She  was  celebrated  by  the  wits,  who,  in  1639, 
publifiied,  at  Bracciano,  a  collection  of  Latin,  Greek,  Ita¬ 
lian,  Spaniftt,  and  French,  poems,  in  her  praife,  under  this 
title,  ‘  Applaufi  Poetici  alle  Glorie  della  Signora  Leonora 
Baroni.’  Among  the  Latin  poems  of  Milton  there  are 
three,  wherein  this  lady  is  celebrated  for  her  Iingingrwith 
an  allufion  to  her  mother’s  exquilite  performance  on  the 
lute.  A  fine  eulogium  on  this  accompiifhed  woman  is  alfo 
contained  in  a  difeourfe  on  the  Mulic  of  the  Italians,  print- 
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ed  at  Paris  in  1672,  by  M,  Maugars  prior  of  St.  Peter  dc 
Mac,  the  king’s  interpreter  of  the  Englifti  language,  and 
fo  famous  a  performer  on  the  viol,  that  the  king  of  Spain 
and  Several  other  (ove reign  princes  of  Europe  "defined  to 
hear  him.  The  character  he  gives  of  Leonora  Baroni  is 
as  follows  :  “  She  is  endowed  with  the  fuperior  judgment 
of  diftingui fifing  good  from  bad  muftc  ;  file  underftands  it 
perfectly  well  ;  and  even  compotes.  She  lings  with  a  bold 
and  generous  modefty  ;  her  voice  reaches  a  large  compafs 
ot  notes,  and  is  exait,  loud,  and  harmonious  ;  fhe  foftens 
and  railes  it  without  (training  or  making  grimaces.  Her 
raptures  and  lighs  are  not  lafciyioits  ;  her  looks  having  no . 
thing  impudent,  nor  does  (lie  tranfgrefs  a  virgin  modefty' 
in  her  geftnres.  In  palling  from  one  key  to  another,  (he 
fliews  fometimes  the  divifions  of  the  enharmonic  and  chro¬ 
matic  kind  with  (o  much  art  and  iweetnefs,  that  every  bo¬ 
dy  is  ravi ftted  with  that  fine  and  difficult  method  of 
finging.  She  has  no  need  of  any  perfon  to  affift  her 
with  a  theorbo  or  viol,  one  of  w  hich  is  neceftary  to  make 
her  linging  complete  ;  for  fhe  plays  perfectly  well  herlelf 
0:1  both  thele  inftriunents1.  In  ftiort,  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  hear  liar  ling  above  thirty  different  airs,  coni- 
pofed  by  herfelf.  I  one  day  heard  her  ling  with  her  mo¬ 
ther  and  her  lifter.  Her  mother  played  upon  the  lute,  her 
filler  upon  the  harp,  and  herlelf  upon  the  theorbo.  This 
concert,  computed  of  three  fine  voices,  ar.d  of  three  dif¬ 
ferent  inftruments,  lo  powerfully  tranfported  my  fenfes, 
that  1  forgot  my  mortality,  and  thought  my  fell  among 
the  angels  enjoying  the  felicity  of  the  blefted.” 

BARO'NIUS  (Caefar),  a  pious  and  learned  Neapolitan 
cardinal,  was  born  at  Sore  in  153S.  He  ftudied  at  Rome, 
and  put  himfelf  under  the  difeiplineof  St.  Philip  deNeri. 
In  1593  *ie  was  iiAade  general  of  the  congregation  of  the 
Oratory  by  the.relignation  of  the  founder  Philip  de  Neri. 
Pope  Clement  VIII.  made  him  his  confelfor,  and  created 
him  a  cardinal  in  1596.  He  was  afterwards  made  libra¬ 
rian  to  the  Vatican  ;  and  died  in  1605,  at  (ixty-eight  years 
of  age.  He  wrote  feveral  works;  the  principal  of  which 
is  his  Annales  Ecclefiaftici,  from  A.  D.  1  to  1198,  in  twelve 
vols.  folio  ;  which  has  been  abridged  by  feveral  perfon?, 
particularly  by  Henry  Spondams,  Bzovius,  and  Ludovico 
Aurelio. 

BA'RONY,  BARONiA,or  Baronagium,/  [. baronnie , 
Fr.  bcorny,  Sax.]  The  iordfiiip  or  fee  of  a  baron,  either 
temporal  or  fpiritual :  in  which  lenfe  barony  amounts  to  the 
fame  with  what  is  otherwile  called  honour.  A  barony  may 
be  confidered  as  a  Iordfiiip  held  by  fonie  fervice  in  chief  of 
the  king,  coinciding  with  what  is  othervvife  called  grand 
fergeanty.  Baronies,  in  their  firft  creation,  moved  from 
the  king  himfelf,  the  chief  lord  of  the  whole  realm,  and 
cotild  be  holden  immediately  of  no  other  Jord.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  king  enfeoffed  a  man  of  great  feigneurie  in 
land,  to  hold  to  the  perfon  enfeoffed  and  his  heirs,  of  the 
king  and  his  heirs,  by  baronial  fervice  ;  to  wit,  by  the  fer¬ 
vice  of  twenty,  forty,  lixty,  knights,  or  of  fuch  other 
number  of  knights,  either  more  or  fewer,  as  the  king  by 
his  enfeoffment  limited  or  appointed.  In  the  ages  next  af¬ 
ter  the  conqueft,  when  a  great  lord  was  enfeoffed  by  the 
king  of  a  large  feigneurie,  fuch  leigneurie  was  called  a 
barony,  but  more  commonly  an  honour-,  as,  the  honour  of 
Gloucefterlliire,  t he  honour  of  Wallingford,  the  honour 
of  Lancafter,  the  honour  of  Richmond,  &c.  There  were 
in  England  certain  honours,  which  were  often  called  by 
Norman  or  other  foreign  names  ;  that  is  to  fay,  fometimes 
by  the  Englifii  and  fometimes  by  the  foreign  name.  This 
happened  when  the  I  ante  perfon  was  lord  of  an  honour  in 
Normandy,  or  fome  other  foreign  country,  and  alfo  of  an 
honour  in  England.  For  example,  William  de  Forz,  de 
Force,  or  de  Fortibus,  was  lord  of  the  honour  of  Albe¬ 
marle  in  Normandy :  he  was  alfo  lord  of  two  honours  in 
England  ;  to  wit,  the  honour  of  Holdernefs,  and  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  Skipton  in  Cravene.  Thefe  honours  in  England 
were  fometimes  called  by  the  Norman  name,  the  honour 
of  Albemarle,  or  the  honour  of  the  earl  of  Albemarle. 
In  like  manner,  the  earl  of  Britannie  was  lord  of  the  ho- 
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nour  of -Britannie  in  France,  and  alfo  of  the  honour  of 
Richmond  in  England:  the  honour  of  Richmond  was 
t  fcmetimes  called  by  the  foreign  name,  the  honour  ot  Bri- 
tannie,  or  the  honour  of  the  earl  of  Britannie.-  This  ferves 
.  to  explain  the  terms  ‘  honour  of  Albemarle  in  England,’ 
.honor  Albemarlice,  or  comitis  Albemarlice  in  Anglia  ;  honor  Bri¬ 
tannia ?,  or  comitis  Britannia  in  Anglia ,  4  the  honour  of  Bri¬ 
tannie,’  or  ‘the  earl  of  Britannie  in  England.’  Not  that 
Albemarle  or  Britannie  were  in  England,  but  that  the 
fame  perfon  refpeCtively  was  lord  of  each  of  the  laid  ho- 
.  nours  abroad  and  each  of  the.faid  honours  in  England. 
The  baronies  belonging  to  bifliops  are  by  fome  called  re¬ 
galia,  as  being  held  lolely  on  the  king’s  liberality.  A  ba¬ 
rony,  according  to  B radon,  is  a  right  indivilible;  Where¬ 
fore,  if  an  inheritance  be  to  be  divided  among,  coparce¬ 
ners,  though  fome  capital  melfuages  may  be  divided,  yet, 
if  the  capital  me  Ullage  be  the  head  of  a  county  or  baro¬ 
ny,  it  may  not  be  parcelled  :  and  the  reafon  is*  left  by  this 
divilion  many  of  the  rights  of  counties  and  baronies  by  de- 
-  grees  come  to  nothing,  to  the  prejudice  of'the  realm,  w  hich 
is  laid  to  be  compofed  of  counties  and  baronies. 

BARONY 'CHI  A,/,  in  botany.  See  Asflenium  ru- 
ta  muraria. 

B  A'ROSCOPE,yi  [of  heavy,  and  a-y.ama,  to  fpy 

out.]  An  inftrument  to  Ihew  the  weight  of  the  atmof- 
phere  ;  the  fame  with  Barometer. — If  there  was  always 
a  calm,  the  equilibrium  could  only  be  changed  by  the  con¬ 
tents  ;  where  the  winds  are  not  variable,  the  alterations 
of  the  ba'ofcope.  are  very  fmall.  Arbuthnot. 

BAROWECZ',  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Lublin,  thirty-fix  miles  north  of  Lublin. 

BAR'QUES  POINT,  a  cape  on  the  north-eaft  of  Sa- 
gana-bay,  in  lake  Huron. 

BARR,  or  Baar,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftrid  of  Benfelden,  feven  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Ben- 
felden. 

BAR'RA,  an  ifland  of  Africa,  in  the  mouth  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  Gambia. 

Barra,  or  Bar,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  near  the  river 
■Gambia,  on  the  borders  of  it,  which  extends  about  twen¬ 
ty  leagues. 

Barra,  or  Barray,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  or  Weftern 
Iilands  of  Scotland  :  about  fix  miles  long,  and  two  and  a 
half  broad.  The  -principaLproduce  is  barley  and  pota¬ 
toes  ;  great  quantities  of  cod.  and  ling  are  caught  on  the 
eaft  coaft,  30,000  of  the  latter  having  been  lent  in  one 
year  from  this  ifland  to  Glafgow,  which  is  thought  to  be 
about  the  average,  where  they  are  fold  for  5I.  or  61.  the 
hundred  ;  the  fidiermen  alfo  catch  fome  dog-fifli,  the  oil 
of  which  they  burn  in  their  lamps,  and  fell  what  they  do 
not  confume  at  7 d.  or  8d.  the  Scotch  pint.  Shell-fifh 
abound  here,  fuch  as  limpets,  mufcles,  wilks,  clams,  fpout- 
filh  or  razor- fi 111,  lobllers,  crabs,  &c.  &c.  but  what  is  An¬ 
gularly  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants,  is  the  fhell-fifh  called 
cockle.  It  is  found  upon  the  great  land  on  the  north  end 
of  Barray,  in  fuch  quantities,  that,  in  times  of  great  fcar- 
city,  all  the  families  upon  the  ifland  (about  200)  refort  to 
it  for  their  daily  fubliftence.  It  has  been  computed,  that 
in  tw’o  fummers,  which  were  peculiarly  diftrelling  on-ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  fcarcity,  no  lefs  than  from  100  to  200 
horfe-loads  of  cockles  were  taken  off  the  lands  at  low- 
water  every  day  of  the  fpring-tides,  during  the  months  of 
May,  June,  July,  and  Auguff.  If  the  people  made  ufe 
of  cockles  in  plentiful  years,  they  might  fave  as  much 
bread,  as  .would  prevent  a  fcarcity  in  the  word  of  times. 
•Barra  is  five  miles  fouth  of  the  ifland  of  South  Uift.  I.at. 
57.  2.  N.  Ion.  7.  30,  W.  Greenwich. 

Barra  Lough,  a  lake  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Donegal,  twenty. miles  north  of  Don'egal. 

B a RRA,/i  in  commerce,  a  long-meafure  ufed  in  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  lome  parts  of  Spain,  to  meafure  woollen  cloths, 
linen  cloths,  and  ferges.  There  are  three  forts  :  the  barra 
-of  Valencia,  thirteen. of  which  make  vz%  yards  Englifh 
meafure ;  the  barra  of  Caftile,  feven  of  winch  make  6J- 
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yards ;  and  the  barra  of  Arragon,  three  of  which  make 
2|-  yards  Englifh. 

BARRABA'  (Defert  of),  a  traCt  of  land  in  Siberia,  ly¬ 
ing  between  the  rivers  Irtis  and  Oby,  in  the  province  of 
Tobollk.  It  is  uninhabited,  but  not  through  any  defici¬ 
ency  of  the  foil ;  for  that  is  excellent  for  tillage,  and  part 
of  it  might  alfo  be  laid  out  in  meadows  and  paftures.  It 
'is  interfperfed  with  a  great  number  of  lakes,  which  abound 
with  a  fpecies  of  carp  called  by  the  neighbouring  people 
karawfehen  ;  and  the  country  produces  great  numbers  of 
elks,  deer,  foxes,  ermine,  and  fquirrels.  Between  the  Ir¬ 
tis  and  Oby  are  fome  rich  copper-mines  ;  particularly  on 
a  mountain  called  Pittowa,  from  the  pitta  or  white  firs  that 
grow  upon  it. 

BARRABO'A,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of 
Magadoxa. 

BAR'RACAN,  or  B  arrag  AN,y.'  [ bouracan ,  or  barra¬ 
can,  Fr.  j  A  kind  of  fluff  belonging  to  the  ciafs  of  camb- 
lets,  only  of  a  grain  much  coarler  than  the  reft,  manu¬ 
factured  in  various  parts  of  France  and  Flanders,  chiefly 
at  Abbeville,  Amiens,  Rouen,  and  Lifle,  and  now  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  chief  life  of  barracans  is  for  fnrtouts,  or  up¬ 
per  garments  againft  the  rain,  being,  when  good,  of  fo 
clofe  a  grain,  that  the  water  will  not  foak  through,  but 
only  run  over  them.  For  the  woof,  its  thread  is.  (ingle, 
twilled,  and  fine.fpun;  that  of  the  warp  is  double  or  tri¬ 
ple,  i.e.  compOfed  of  two  or  three  threads  well  twifted  to¬ 
gether.  The  ufual  material  is  wool;  though  there  are 
fome  made  at  Rouen,  where  the  warp  is  hemp,  and  the 
woof  wool.  Some  barracans  are  made  of  wool,  dyed  be¬ 
fore  it  comes  to  the  loom;  others  are  woven  white,  and 
dyed  afterwards,  red,  black,  blue,  brown,  &c.  They  are 
not  fulled,  but  only  boiled  two  or  three  times  in  fair  wa¬ 
ter,  when  they  come  from  the  loom  ;  then  calendered  to 
make  them  fmooth  and  even  ;  and  laftly,  made  into  rolls 
called  pieces  of  barracan. 

B  ARRACI'DA,^  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  pike. 
See  Esox. 

BAR'RACK,/!  \_barracca ,  Span.]  Little  cabins  made 
by  the  Spanifli  fiftiermen  on  the  fea-fhore;  or  little  lodges 
for  foldiers  in  a  Camp.  It  is  generally  taken  among  us  for 
buildings  to  lodge  foldiers. 

Barracks,  when  damp,  are  greatly  prejudicial  to  the 
health  of  the  foldiers  lodged  in  them  ;  occafioning  dyfen- 
teries,  intermittent  fevers,  coughs,  rheumatic  pains,  &c„ 
For  which  reafon,  quarter-mafters  ought  to  be  careful  in 
examining  every  barrack  offered  by  the  magiftrates  of  a 
place;  rejecting  all  ground-floors  in  houfes  that  have  any 
(jgns  of  moifture. 

B  ARRA-CON'D A,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country 
of  Nigritia,  fituated  on  the  river  Gambia. 

BARR  AD',  a  town  of  Arabia,  forty  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Saade, 

BARR  AN',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Gers,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrict  of  Aiich  ; 
containing  about  700  inhabitants.  It  is  two  leagues  welt- 
fouth-weft  of  Audi,  and  two  north  of  Mirande. 

BARRAN'CE,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  Pern, 
witli  a  harbour,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  10.  30.  S. 
Ion.  59.  45.  W.  Ferro. 

BAR'RATI,  barred,  an  appellation  given  to  the  Car¬ 
melites  after  they  were  obliged  to  lay  afide  the  white  cap, 
and  wear  cowls  ftriped  black  and  white. 

BAR'RATOR,  or  Barretor,  f.  \_harrattator,  Lat. 
barrateur,  Fr.  ]  A  common  mover  of  fnits  and  quarrels,  ei¬ 
ther  in  law,  or  otherwife,  between  any  of  his  majefty’s  fub- 
jefts.  Lambard  derives  the  word  barretor ,  from  the  Lat. 
balatro,  ‘a  vile  knave:’  but  the  proper  derivationis  from 
the  French  barrateur,  ‘a  deceiver,’  and  this  agrees  with 
the  defeription  of  a  common  barretor  in  lord  Coke’s  Re¬ 
ports,  viz.  that  he  is  a  common  mover  and  maintainer  of 
(hits  in  difturbance  of  the  peace,  and  in  taking  and  detain¬ 
ing  the  poffeflion  of  houfes  and  lands,  or  goods  by  falfe 
inventions,  See.  8  Rep.  37.  However  it  feems  clear,-  riiat 
no  general  indictment,  charging  the  defendant  with  being 
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3  common  oppreffbr,  and  difturber  of  the  peace,  and  ftir- 
rer  up  of  ft  rife  among  neighbours,  is. good,  without  adding 
the  words  common  barrefor ,  which  is  a  term  of  art  appro¬ 
priated  by  law  to  this  purpofe.  i  Mad-  o-SS.  1  ^2^. 
Cro.  Jac.  526.  i  Hawk.  P.  Q.  C,  81. 

A  common  barratpr  is  faid  to  he  the  mod:  dangerous  op- 
preil'pr  in  the  law  ;  for  he  o.ppf.e/feth  the  innocent  by  co¬ 
lour  of  law,  which  was  made  to  protect  them  from  op- 
•preflion.  8  Hep.  37.  No  one  can  be  a  barratpr  in  refpefft 
of  one.  aft  only  ;  for  every  indiftment  for  fuch  crime  mud 
charge  the  defendant  with  being  communis  barraElaPor,  and 
conclude  contra  paean,  &c.  And  it  hath  been  holdep,  that 
a  man  (hall  not  be  adjudged  a  barrator  for  bringing  any 
number  of  fuits  in  his  own  right,  though  they  are  vexa¬ 
tious,  efpecialjy  if  there  be  any  colour  for  them;  for,  if 
they  prove  falfe,  he  (hall  pay  the  defendant  cpfts.  1  /ini. 
Abr  355.  3  Mod.  98.  A  barrifter  at  law  entertaining  a 
perfon  in  his  hpiife,  and  bringing  l'everal  aftipns  in  his 
name,  where  nothing  was  due,  was  found  guilty  of  bar¬ 
ratry.  3  Mod.  97.  An  attorney  is  in  no  danger  of  being 
conviffed  of  barratry,  in  refpeft  of  bis  maintaining  ano¬ 
ther  in  a  groundlefs  affion,  to  the  commencing  whereof 
he  was  no  way  privy.  A  common  (olicitor,  who  fobcits 
fuits,  is  a  common  barrator,  and  may  be  indnfted  thereof, 
becaufe  it  is  no  profeffipn  m  jaw.  1  Dfiny.  Abr.  725. 

The  punifhmenr  for  this  offence  in  a  common  perfon  is 
by  fine  and  imprifonrnent ;  but,  if  the  offender  (as  is  too 
frequently  the  cafe)  belongs  fo  t he  profetiion  of  the  lav/, 
a  barrator  w  ho  is  thus  able  as  well  as  willing  to  do  mif- 
chief,  ought  alio  to  be  dnabled  from  pratfifing-  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  (fat.  1 2  Geo.  1.  c.  29.  34.  EJw.  111.  c.  j .  1  Hawk.  P. 
C.  c.  81.  It  feems  to  be  the  fettled  practice  not  to  fuffer 
the  profeciitor  to  go  on  in  the  trial  of  an  indictment  of  tins 
Jkind,  without  giving  the  defendant  a  note  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  matters  which  lie  intends  to  prove  again  ft  him;  for 
otherwife  it  would  be  impoffible  to  prepare  a  defence  againft 
fo  general  and  uncertain  a  charge,  which  may  be  proved 
by  Inch  a  multiplicity  of  different  indances.  5  Mod.  18.  j 
Pd'.  Ray\n.  490.  1  -Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  81.  To  this  head  may  al- 
fo  be  referred  another  offence  of  equal  malignity  and  au- 
dacioufnefs,  that  of  filing  another  in  the  name  of  a  ficti¬ 
tious  plaintiff;  either  one  not  in  being  at  all,  or  one  who 
is  ignorant  of  the  fuit.  This  offence,  if  committed  in  any 
of  the  king’s  fuperior  courts,  is  left,  as  a  high  contempt, 
to  be  punifhed  at  their  diferetion.  But,  in  courts  pf  a. 
lower  decree,  where  the  crime  is  equally  pernicious,  but 
the  authority  of  the  judges  not  equally  extendve,  it  is  di- 
reded  by  dat.  8  Eliz.  c.  2,  to  be  punifhed  by  fix  months 
imprifonrnent,  and  treble  damages  to  the  party  injured, 
4 Comm. ..  134. 

BAR'RATRY,/  The  pradice  or  crime  of  a  barrator ; 
fpul  praidlce  in  law  : 

’Tis  arrant  barratry ,  that  bears 

Point  blank  an  a’dion  ’gainft  our  laws.  Hudibras. 

Barratry,  in  a  fhipmafter,  is  his  cheating  the  own¬ 
ers.  If  goods  delivered  on  fhip-board  are  embezzled,  all 
the  mariners  ought  to  contribute  to  the  fatisfadion  of  the 
party  that  loft  his  goods,  by  the  maritime  law  ;  and  the 
caufe  is  to  be  tried  in  the  admiralty.  In  cafe  where  a  fhip 
was  in  hired  again!!:  the  barratry  of  the  mafter,  &c.  and 
the  jury  found  that  the  diip  wa?  lod  by  the  fraud  and  neg¬ 
ligence  of  the  mader,  the  court  agreed,  that  the  fraud 
was  barratry,  though  not  named  in  the  covenant ; ,  but  that 
negligence  was  not. 

BARRAU'X,  a  fortrefs  of  Dauphin?,  belonging  to 
France.  It  dands  in  the  valley  of  Grefivaudan,  and  was 
built  by  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  1597.  The  French  took 
it  in  1598,  and  have  kept- it  ever  fince. 

BARRE',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
iLozerre,  and  chief  place  of  a  ca»tpn,  in  the  diflridl  of 
Florae:  two  leagues  louth  of  Florae,  and  fix  and  a  half 
wed- north-wed  of  Alais. 

Bar're  (La),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
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the  Eyre,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  didrift  of 
Bernay:  three  leagues  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Bernay,  and 
fix  and  a  half  weft-fouth-weft  of  Evreux. 

Barre'  (Louis  Francois  Jofeph  de  la),  of  Tpirrnay, 
author  of  feverai  works  printed  at  Paris.  Amongfl  others, 
Hiper.  Qriaitak,  Rectal  des  jvUdaUUs  des  Empereyrs,  1  Me¬ 
moirs  fpr  the  Hiftory  of  France,  dec.’  He  died  in  2738. 

BARRE'A,  a  circar  or  diffriff  pf  Flj.ndoftan,  in.  the 
country  of  Gunerat. 

BARRE'GE  I.E  BAINS,  a.  town  of  France,  fituated 
in  a  valley,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  which  are  a 
number  of  medicinal  fprings  of  different  degrees  of  heat, 
from  luke- warm  to  nearly  Raiding  hot ;  from  93P  to  1130 
of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer.  The.  waters  are  limpid, 
unffuous,  or  oily  to  the  touch,  and  in  ta.de  and  fine  1,1  laid 
tO-n?.f(emfeje  eggs  on  which  a  hen  has  fat  feme  time.  They 
re  tiled  both  for  bathing.and  drinking,.  Barrege  le  Bains 
is  fix  ppifs  jfputh  of  Tarbe.s.  Lat.  42.  33.  N.  Ion.  17.  43. 
E.  Ferro. 

BAR.'REL,yi  [baril,  Welfh.]  In  the  cooperage,  a  round 
wooden  vcffel,  to  be  flopped  dole.  —  It  hath  been  obferv- 
ed  by  one  pf  the  ancients,  that  an  empty  barrel ,  knocked 
upon  with  the  finger,  giveth  a  diapafon  tp  the  found  of 
live  like  barrep  full.  Bacon.— Any  thing  hollow  ;  as,  the 
barrel  of  a  gpo,  that  parr  which  holds  the  dipt.— Take  the 
bawd  of  a  Ipng  gun  perfectly  bored,  let  it  upright  with 
the  breech  upon  the  ground,  and  take  a  bullet  exactly  fit 
for  it :  then,  if  you  fuck  at  the  mouth  of  the  barrel  ever 
fo  gently,  the  bullet  will  come  up  fo  forcibly,  that  it  will 
hazard  the  finking  out  your  teeth.  Digby.—A  cylinder; 
frequently  that  cylinder  about  w  hich  any  thing  is  wound, 
as  the  fpring  of  a  watch,  &c.— Your  firing  and  bow  rmift 
be  accommodated  to  your  drill  ;  if  too  weak,  it  will  not 
.carry  about  the  barrel.  Moxon — Barrel  of  th.e  Ear,  is  a  ca¬ 
vity  behind  the  tympanum,  covered  with  a  fine  membrane. 

Barrel,  in  commerce,  a  legal  meafure  of  divers  com¬ 
modities.  .  A  barrel  of  wine  contains  the  eighth  part  of  a. 
tun,  the  fourth  part  of  a  pipe,  and  the  moiety  of  a  hogf- 
h.ead  ;  that  is,  thirty-one  gallons  and  a  half.  Star.  1  Rich¬ 
ard  HI.  c.13.  Of  beer,  it  contains  thirty-fix  gallons; 
and  of  ale,  thirty-two  gallons.  23  Henry  VI II.  c.  4,  12 

Car.  II.  c.  23.  The  affile  of  herring-barrels  is  thirty-two 
gallons  wine  meafure,  containing  inevery  barrel  ufually  a 
.th.ou  land  full  herrings.  1 3  Elia.  c.  1 1 .  1  he  pel-barrel 

contains  thirty  gallons,  alien.  VI,  c.  n.  It  alfo  denotes 
•a  certain  quantity  or  weight  of  fpndry  merchandizes,  by 
cuflom  ;  thus,  a  barrel  of  Effex  butter  weighs  io6lbs.  and 
of  Sifffblk  butter,  23&lbs.  The  barrel  of  fa!  man  contains 
forty-two  gallons ;  the  barrel  of  fogp  jc6lbs. 

To  Barrel,  v.  a.  To  put  any  thing  in  a  barrel  for  pre- 
fervation. 

Barrel-bellied,  adj.  [from£crreifand£e//y.]  Having 
a  large  belly. 

BAR'RELS,  rocks  near  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  county 
of  Wexford,  in  the  Irilh  Sea,  five  miles  fouth  weft  of 
Carnfore  Point. 

Barrels,  rocks  near  the  fouth  coa.ft  pf  Ireland,  in 
Cpurtmafchery-bay. 

FAe-BARRELs.  See  Fire-ship. 

T hundtring- Barrels*  in  tire  military  art,  are  filled  with 
bombs,  grenades,  and  other  fire-works,  tp  be  rolled  down 
a  breach, 

BARRE'ME,  a  town  oF  France,  ip  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Alps,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  Digiie  :  ten  miles  fouth- fpyth-eaf-t  of  Digne. 

BAR'REN,  adj.  [1 bare ,  Sax.  naked  ;  properly  applied 
to  trees  or  ground  unfruitful.  ]  Without  the  quality  of  pro¬ 
ducing  its  kind  ;  not  prolific  :  applied  to  animals., — There 
(hall  not  be  male  or  female  barren,  among  you,  or  among 
you r cattle.  Deuteronomy. —  Unfruitful;  sot  fertile;  fterile. 
— The  fituation  of  this  city  is  pleafanr,  but  the  water  is 
naught,  and  the  ground  barren.,  1  Kings. — Not  copious; 
fcanty. — Some  fchemes  will  appear  barren,  of  hints  and 
matter,  yet  prove  to  be  fruitful.  Swift.. — Unmeaning  up. 

inventive; 
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.inventive  ;  dull. — There  be  of  them  that  tv  ill  make  them- 
felves  laugh,  to  let" on  Tome  quantity  of  barren  lpeclators 
to  laugh  too.  Skakefpeare. 

Barren  Corn,  the  name  given  to  a  didemper  in  corn 
by  M.  Aimen,  who  fil'd  oblerved  it.  It  is  mod  common 
in  wheat  and  rye  ;  the  ears  of  which  are  long,  lean,  and 
white  ;  in  fome  the  (lamina  are  dry,  tranfparent,  and  horn¬ 
ed  :  the  female  organs  ate  (mail,  whiter,  and  lefs  velvety, 
than  in  healthy  ears;  in  others  the  filaments  are  (mailer, 
the  apices  are  void  of  farina,  and  the  digrnata  badly  un¬ 
folded.  It  is  owing  either  to  the  too  hidden  growth  of 
the  corn  ;  to  froft.  or  to  hot  gleams  of  fun-(hine  after  hard 
(bowers  ;  and  fometimes,  though  very  rarely,  to  infects. 
.Count  Ginnani  imputes  this  difeafe  of  corn  to  the  faulti- 
nefs  of  the  foil;  and  he  recommends  particular  attention 
to  the  amendment  of  it  by  fitch  means  as  are  bed  fuitable 
.to  its  nature;  and  he  alfo  directs  to  change  the  feed  every 
year. 

Barren  Island,  in  the  Eaft-lndian  Sea,  about  fix 
leagues  in  circumference,  and  eighteen  leagues  ead  from 
the  Great. Andaman.  Lat.  12.20.  N.  Ion.  94.  10.  E. Ferro. 

Barren  Islands,  at  the  entrance  of  Cook’s  river,  on 
the  wed  coad  of  North  America. 

Barren  Money  is  ufed  in  the  civil  law,  for  that  which 
is  not  put  out  to  filtered. 

Barren  Signs,  with  adrologers,  the  ligns  Gemini, 
Leo,  and  Virgo,  Co  called,  becaufe  when  the  quedion  is 
.afked,  whether  Inch  a  perfon  (hall  have  children  or  not  ? 
if  one  of  thofe  figns  be  upon  the  cufp,  or  fird  point,  of 
the  fird  houfe,  they  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  perfon 
enquiring  (hall  have  none. 

Barren  Springs,  a  name  given  by  hufbandmen  to 
thofe  whole  waters  are  injurious  to  land.  Such  are  mod 
of  thofe  that  flow  from  coal-mines,  or  through  beds  of  I’ul- 
phureous  minerals. 

BAR'RENLY,  adv.  Unfruitfully. 

B AR'RENNESS,/.  Want  of  offspring;  want  of  the 
power  of  procreation : 

I  pray’d  for  children,  and  thought  barrennefs 
In  wedlock  a  reproach.  Milton. 

Unfruitfulnefs  ;  derility  ;  infertility. — Within  the  (elf- 
fame  hamlet,  lands  have  divers  degrees  of  value,  through 
the  diveriity  of  their  fertility  or  barrennefs.  Bacon. — Want 
of  invention;  want  of  the  power  of  producing  any  thing 
new. — The  adventures  of  Ulyffes  are  imitated  in  the  JE- 
neis ;  though  the  accidents  are  not  the  fame,  which  would 
have  argued  him  of  a  total  barrennefs  ot  invention.  Dry- 
den. — Want  of  matter;  fcantinefs— The  importunity  of 
our  adverfaries  hath  condrainea  us  longer  to  dwell  than 
the  barrennefs  of  fo  poor  a  cattle  could  have deemed  either 
to  require  or  to  admit.  Hooker.  —  In  theology,  it  dignifies 
aridity ;  want  of  emotion  or  fenfibility. — The  greated  faints 
fometimes  are  fervent,  and  fometimes  feel  a  barrennefs  of 
devotion.  Taylor. 

Barrenneis  was  held  a  grievous  afflidbon  by  the  wives  of 
the  ancient  patriarchs.  Women  who  are  prolific  frequent¬ 
ly  become  fierile  after  a  mifearriage,  or  a  difficult  labour, 
by  reafon  of  injuries  done  to  the  uterus,  cr  Come  other  of 
the  genital  parts.  It  is  alfo  certain,  that  derility  in  either 
(ex  may  arife  from  a  fchirrofity  or  induration  in  the  organs 
dedined  to  generation,  whence  their  functions  are  either 
depraved  or  abolifhed  ;  as,  for  indance,  the  tedicles  may 
become  fchirrous  in  men,  as  we  are  (hewn  by  innumera¬ 
ble  indances.  But,  lince  there  are  feveral  neceffary  cir- 
cumdances  required  in  women,  that  they  may  be  capable 
not  only  of  receiving  the  fird  rudiments  of  the  incipient 
animal,  but  alia  that  they  may  be  able  to  retain  and  nou- 
ri(h  the  fame  to  its  proper  time  of  perfeCl  maturity  ;  it  is 
from  thence  evident,  that  the  caufes  of  derility  are  much 
more  frequent  in  the  female  lex.  In  fat  women,  Hippo¬ 
crates  afferts,  that  the  large  omentum  compreffes  the  ute¬ 
rus  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  are  not  capable  of  receiv¬ 
ing  the  femen  mafculinnm  ;  but  this  is  unlikely.  If  the 

uteri  ihoulu  be  fchirrous,  as  alfo  its  neck,  which’ may 
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be  known  by  palling  up  the  finger,  the  woman  will  be  bar¬ 
ren  unleis  cured  of  that  diforder.  But  alio  .the  opening 
of  dead  bodies  demondrates  that  fchirrofities  concealed  in 
thefe  parts  have  occalioned  barrennefs.  A  woman  of  (ixty 
years  old,  who  had  been  married  twice  but  never  conceiv¬ 
ed,  was  opened  by  Ilildanus,  that  he  might  di (cover  the 
caufe  of  her  derility:  and  he  found  a  fchirrous  round  the 
os  uteri,  which  inveded  the  neck  of  t he  womb  like  a  ring; 
and  by  that  means  fo  driCtly  doled  its  opening,  that  it  was 
difficult  even  to  introduce  a  probe.  In  another  woman, 
that  was  taken  with  an  inflammation  of  the  uterus,  in  her 
fird  lying-in,  and  remained  ever  afterwards  barren,  lie 
found  after  her  death,  that  a  fchirrous,  equal  to  the  (ize  of 
a  goofe-egg,  was  placed  in  fuch  a  manner  before  the  os 
uteri,  as  totally  to  exclude  the  paflage  of  any  thing  to  that 
organ,  and  fo  firmly  adhered  to  the  circumjacent  parts, 
that  it  could  not  by  any  means  be  pulled  off.  Van  Sude¬ 
ten  afferts,  that  he  has  feen  the  vagina  uteri  fchirrous 
throughout,  and  fo  much  fw'elled  in  every  point  as  to  be 
(carcely  able  to  admit  a  probe.  It  is  alfo  frequently  ob- 
ferved  in  women  who  have  lived  derile,  that  the  uterus 
begins  to  turn  cancerous  about  the  time  when  their. menfes 
leave  them  ;  in  which  terrible  diforder  they  are  afflicted 
with  fevere  pains,  and  a  prof ufe  difehargeof  a  putrid  mat¬ 
ter,  the  veflels  being  rendered  varicofe,  and  afterwards 
eroded.-  From  all  which  it  is  fufficiently  evident,  that  a 
fehirrus  is  defervedly  reckoned  among  other  organical  de¬ 
feats  which  caufe  derility. 

B AR'RENWORT,y.  in  botany.  See  Epimedium. 

BARREO'NE,  a  river  of  Piedmont,  which  runs  into 
the  Vefubia,  near  St.  Martin,  in  the  county  of  Tenda. 

BARRE'RIA,yi  [from  Peter  Barrere,  profeflbr  of ’me¬ 
dicine  at  Perpignan.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs-fyn- 
.  genefia,  order  monogamia.  The  genetic  characters. are — 
Calyx:  nerianthium  one-leafed,  five-toothed,  final],  Co¬ 
rolla  :  one  petalled,  five-parted  ;  parts  oblong,  acute,  con¬ 
vex  beneath,  concave  above,  with  a  double  pit;  the  fupe- 
r:or  ovate,  bifid ;  the  wedge-fhaped  one  trifid ;  excavated 
for  the  reception  of  thedamens.  Stamina:  filaments  five, 
afeending,  linear,  wider  above,  thick,  triangular,  border¬ 
ed,  curved;  antherae  ereCt,  four-cornered,  marginated, 
coalefcing  into  the  form  of  a  mill-wheel;  each,  in  a  clo- 
fed  flower,  anfwering,  together  with  the  filaments,  to  the 
pits  of  two  of  the  petals.  Piflilhtm:  germ  roundifh; 
dylefhott;  ftignta  trifid. — EJfential  Char  abler.  Calyx  five¬ 
toothed,  very  final  L  Corolla  five-parted;  fiyle  Ihort ; 
ffignia  trifid. 

Of  tills  there  is  but  one  fpecies,  called  barreria  Guia- 
nenfis.  It  is  a  tree  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  two 
feet  and  a  half  in  diameter:  the  bark  is  afh -coloured,  and 
the  wood  is  reddifli  brown,  hard,  and  compaCt.  It  fends 
forth  from  the  top  a  great  number  of  branches,  which  rife 
and  (pread  in  all  directions.  Thefe  branches  are  loaded 
with  twigs,  on  which  are  alternate,  entire,  fmooth,  firm, 
ovate,  leaves,  ending  in  a  long  point;  their  petiole  is  fliort, 
convex  beneath,  channelled  above;  the  large  ft  are  (even 
inches  long,  and  three  broad.  The  flowers  are  in  fmall 
axillary  (pikes,  alternate,  and  aimed  feflile.  Native  of 
Guiana,  in  the  extenfive  forefts,  near  the  banks  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  Sinemari,  fifty  leagues  from  its  mouth.  It  flowers 
there  in  November. 

BARR'FUL,  adj.  [from  bar  and full.~\  Full  of  obdruc- 
tions  : 

A  barrful  flrife  ! 

Whoe'er  I  woo,  rnyfelf  would  be  his  wife.  Sha/icfpeare. 

BARRICA'DE,  f.  [ barricade ,  Fr. ]  A  fortification 
made  in  hade,  of  trees,  earth,  waggons,  or  any  thing  elfe, 
to  keep  off  an  attack.  Any  dop  ;  bar  ;  or  obdruftion. 

The  mod  ufual  materials  for  military  barricades  confrd 
of  pales  or  flakes,  eroded  with  batoons,  and  (hod  with 
iron  at  t he  fee;,  ufual  ly.  fet  up  in  paffages  or  breaches." 

Barricade,  in.  naval  architecture,  a  ftrong  wooden 
rail,  (up  pot  ted  by  danchions,  extending  acrofs  the  fore- 
mod  part  of  tlie  quarter-deck.  In  a  fttip  of  war,  the  va¬ 
cant 
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■cant  fpaces  between  the  ftanchions  are  commonly  filled  with 
rope-mats,-  cork,  or  pieces  of  old  cable ;  and  the  upper 
part,  which  contains  a  double  rope-netting  above  the  rail, 
is  (luffed  with  full  hammocks  to  intercept  the  motion,  and 
prevent  the  execution  of  fmall-fhot  in  time  of  battle. 

To  Barricade,  v.a.  [ barricader ,  Fr. ]  To  (lop  up  a 
paffage.  To  hinder  by  (toppage. — A  new  volcano  conti¬ 
nually  difcharging  that  matter,  which  being  till  then  bar¬ 
ricaded  up  and  imprifoned  in  the  bow  els  of  the  earth,  was 
the  occafion  of  very  great  and  frequent  calamities.  IVood- 
ward. 

B ARRIC A'DO,y.  \_barri:ada ,  Span.]  A  fortification; 
a  bar;  'any  thing  fixed  to  hinder  entrance. — The  accefs 
•was  by  a  neck  of  land,  between  the  fea  on  one  part,,  and 
the  harbour  water,  or  inner  fea,  on  the  other  ;  ' fortified 
clean  over  with  a  ftrong  rampierand  barricado.  Bacon. 

To  Barricado,  v.  a.  To  fortify  ;  to  bar;  to  (lop  up. 
—  He  had  not  time  to  barricado  the  doors  ;  fo  that  the  ene¬ 
my  entered.  Clarendon. 

Fad  we  found,  fall  (hut 

The  difmal  gates,  and  barricado' d  ftrong!  Milton. 

BAR'RICOURT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Ardennes,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
tridl  of  Grandpre:  (ix  leagues  fouth  of  Sedan,  and  three 
north-eaft  of  Grandpre. 

BAR'RIER,/.  \_barriere,  Fr.  it  is  fometimes  pronoun¬ 
ced  with  the  accent  on  the  laft  fyllable,  but  it  is  placed 
more  properly  on  the  firft.  ]  A  barricade;  an  entrench¬ 
ment  : 

Safe  in  the  love  of  heav’n,  an  ocean  flows 

Around  our  realm,  a  barrier  from  our  foes.  Pope. 

A  fortification,  or  ftrong  place,  as  on  the  frontiers  of  a 
country. — The  queen  is  guarantee  of  the  Dutch,  having 

■  poffeflion  of  the  barrier ,  and  the  revenues  thereof,  before 

■  a  peace.  Swift. — A  flop  ;  an  obftrudlion. — If  you  value 
vourfelf  as  a  man  of  learning,  you  are  building  a  mod 
impalfable  barrier  againft  improvement.  IVatts. — A  bar  to 

•  mark  the  limits  of  anyplace. — For  jufts,  and  tourneys, 
and  barriers,  the  glories  of  them  are  chiefly  in  the  cha¬ 
riots,  wherein  the  challengers  make  their  entries.  Bacon. 
— A  boundary  ;  a  limit : 

.  How  in  ft  in  61  varies  in  tire  grovelling  fwine. 

Compar’d,  half  reas’ning  elephant !  with  thine  : 

’Twixt  that  and  reafon  what  a  nice  barrier  ! 

For  ever  fep’rate,  yet  for  ever  near.  Pope. 

Barrier,  called  by  the  French  jeu  de  barres,  \.t.palef- 
tra\  a  martial  exercife  of  men  armed  and  fighting  toge¬ 
ther  with  (hort  (words,  within  certain  bars  or  rails  which 
feparated  them  from  the  (pectators  :  it  has  been  long  dif- 
u(ed  in  this  country. 

Barrier  Islands,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames, 
near  the  eaft  coaft  of  New  Zealand. 

BARRI'LE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  and  province  of  Bafilicata,  (even  miles  weft- Couth- 
weft  of  Venofa. 

BAR'RING  A  VEIN,  in  farriery.  See  To  Bar. 

BARRINGD1N',  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of 
Bara. 

BAR'RINGTON  (John  Shute),  lord  vifeount,  a  no¬ 
bleman  of  conliderable  learning,  and  author  of  feveral 
books  on  religious  lubjetls,  was  born  in  1678,  and  died  in 
1734- 

Barrington,  a  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  fouth 
coaft,  fifteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Shelburn. 

Barrington,  a  town  of  Rhode  Ifland,  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  on  the  river  Swanfey  :  fix  miles  from  Briftol. 

B  ARRINGTO'NI A,  f.  [fo  named  by  Border  from  the 
Hon.  Daines  Barrington .]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs 
monadelphia,  order  polyandria,  natural  order  hefperidese. 
The  generic  chara6ters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  two-lea¬ 
ved,  fuperior  ;  leaflets  roundifh,  concave,  coriaceous,  per¬ 
manent.  Corolla:  petals  four,  equal,  ovate,  fpreading, 
coriaceous,  larger  than  the  calyx  ;  nedtary  conic,  tubular. 
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coating  the  bafe  at  the  (lyle,  toothed  at  the  tip  ;  teeth  fe¬ 
veral,  unequal.  Stamina:  filaments  very  many,  monadel- 
phous,  (or  conjoined  from  the  very  bale  into  a  cylinder 
feated  on  the  receptacle,)  capillary,  longer  than  the  corol¬ 
la  ;  antherae  /mall,  roundifh.  Piftillum  :  germ  inferior, 
turbinate  ;  ftyle  filiform,  length  oi  t lie  ftamens  ;  ftigma 
firnple.  Pericarpium:  drupe  large,  ovate,  conic-quadran¬ 
gular,  crowned  by  the  calyx.  Seed:  nut  long,  ovate,  out¬ 
wardly  wrinkled-fibrofe,  four-celled;  kernels  ovate, 
wrinkled. — EJfcntial  Character.  Calyx  (imple,  two-leaved, 
fuperior,  permanent  ;  fruit  a  dry  four-cornered  drupe,  in- 
doling  a  nut,  one  to  four  celled. 

There  is  only  one  fpecies,  commonly  called  barringtonia 
fpeciofa,  or  laurel-leaved  barringtonia.  It  is  a  lofty  tree, 
and  the  handlomeft  in  the  whole  equinodtial  Flora,  with 
its  thick  fliady  bunches  of  leaves,  and  its  large  haridfome 
purple  and  white  flowers  every  where  mixed  with  them. 
T  he  trunk  is  lofty,  thick,  ftraight :  covered  with  a  dark, 
grey  fmooth  bark,  fcored  with  little  chinks.  The  branch¬ 
es  are  round,  expand  very  widely,  are  fubflexuofe,  va- 
rioufly  divided,  covered  with. a  clvinky  bark,  and  leafy  at 
the  ends.  The  leaves  are  crowded,  the  upper  ones  in  a 
kind  of  whorl,  feflile,  wedge-form,  obtufe,  quite  entire, 
expanding,  from  a  foot  to  fifteen  inches  in  length,  thick, 
coriaceous,  very  fmooth,  fhining,  dark  green,  with  yellow 
veins,  the  rachis  yellow,  thick,  marked  w  ith  a  red -bafe. 
The  flowers  are  borne  on  a  folitary  erebt  thyrfe,  a  foot  in 
length,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches;  Peduncle  round, 
fubangular,  very  fmooth,  fubflexuofe,  a  foot  long:  Pe¬ 
dicels  five  to  twenty,  one-flowered,  fcattered,  round  very 
fmooth,  expanding,  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  the 
thicknefsof  a  goofe-quill.  Brades  roundifh,  very  fmooth, 
quite  entire,  feflile,  deciduous,  folitary  at  the  bale  of  the 
pedicels.  Flowers  very  large,  very  white,  and  tranfpa- 
rent.  Filaments  white,  with  a  purple  top,  and  diapha¬ 
nous  at  the  bafe.  Antherae  gold-colour.  Style  white, 
with  a  purple  top.  Drupe  reddifli  brown.  The  flowers 
open  during  the  night,  and  fall  at  fun-rife  ;  the  birds  alfo 
pluck  them  off,  and  the  ground  about  thefe  trees  is  per¬ 
fectly  covered  with  them.  The  feed,  mixed  with  the  bait, 
inebriates  fifti  in  the  fame  manner  with  cocculus  indicus, 
&c.  It  grows  within  the  tropics,  efpecially  on  the  (bores 
of  -the  ocean,  and  at  the  months  of  rivers,  in  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies,  from  the  fouthern  coafts  of  China  through  the  Mo¬ 
lucca  iftes  to  Otaheite  and  the  other  Society  ides,  the 
Friendly  ides,  &c.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  governor’s  gar¬ 
den  at  the  ifland  of  St.  Helena. 

B  AR'RISTER,  f.  [barrajlerius,  "Tat. ]  A  counfellor 
learned  in  the  law,  admitted  to  plead  at  the  bar,  anti  there 
to  take  upon  him  the  protection  and  defence  of  clients. 
They  are  termed  jurijconfulti  ■,  and  in  other  countries  call¬ 
ed  licentiati  in  jure;  and  anciently  barrifters  at  law  were 
called  apprentices  of  the  law,  (from  the  French  apprendre , 
to  learn,)  in  Latin,  apprenticii juris  nobiliores.  '  Fortefcue. 
The  time  before  they  ought  to  be  called  to  the  bar,  by  the 
ancient  orders,  was  eight  years,  now  reduced  to  five ;  and 
the  exercifes  done  by  them,  (if  they  were  not  called  ex 
gratia,)  were  twelve  grand  moots  performed  in  the  inns 
of  Chancery,  in  the  time  of  the  grand  readings,  and  twen¬ 
ty-four  petty  moots  in  the  term  times,  before  the  readers 
of  the  refpebtive  inns:  and  a  barrifter  newly  called  was  to 
attend  the  fix  (or  four)  next  long  vacations  the  exercife  of 
the  houfe,  viz.  in  Lent  and  fummer,  and  was  thereupon 
for  tliofe  three  (or  two)  years  (filed  a  vacation  barrijler. 
Alfo  they  are  called  litter  barrijlers,  i.e.  pleaders  oujier  the 
bar,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  benchers,  or  thofe  that  have 
been  readers,  who  are  fometimes  admitted  to  plead  within 
the  bar,  as  the  king,  queen,  or  prince’s,  counfel  are. 

From  the  degrees  of  barrifters  and  ferjeants  at  law,  fome 
are  ufually  felebled  to  be  his  maj.efty’s  counfel  ;  the  two 
principal  of  whom  are  called  his  attorney  and  folicitor  ge¬ 
neral.  The  firft  king’s  counfel  under  the  degree  of  fer- 
jeant,  was  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  who  was  made  fo  honoris 
caijd,  without  either  patent  or  fee;  fo  .that  the  firft  of 
the  modern  order,  who  are  now  the  fworn  fervants  of  the 

crown 
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crown  with  a  (landing  falary,  feems  to  have  been  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis  North,  afterwards  lord  keeper  to  Charles  II.  Thefe 
king’s  counfel  tnuft  not  be  employed  in  any  caufe  againft 
the  crown  without  fpecial  licence.  A  ctillom  now  pre¬ 
vails  of  granting  letters  patent  of  precedence  to  fitch  bar- 
riders  as  the  crown  thinks  proper  to  honour  with  that 
marie  of  difiinflion,  whereby  they  are  entitled  to  fuch  rank 
and  pre-audience  as  are  afligned  in  their  refpedtive  patents, 
fonretimes  next  after  the  king’s  attorney  general,  but  ufu- 
ally  next  after  his  majefly’s  counfel  then  being.  Thefe, 
as  well  as  the  queen’s  attorney  and  folicitor  general,  rank 
proinifcuoufly  with  the  king’s  counfel,  and  together  with 
them  fit  within  the  bar  of  the  refpeotive  courts;  but  re¬ 
ceive  no  falaries  and  are  not  fworn,  and  therefore  are  at 
liberty  to  be  retained  in  caufes  again  If  the  crown.  And 
^11  other  ferjeants  and  barrilfers  indiferiminately  (except 
in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  where  ferjeants  only  are 
admitted  in  term  time)  may  take  upon  them  the  protec¬ 
tion  and  defence  of  any  fuitors  whether  plaintiff  or  de¬ 
fendant,  3  Comm.  27,  28. 

A  counfel  can  maintain  no  atfiion  for  his  fees,  which  are 
given  not  as  a  falary  or  hire,  but  as  a  mere  gratuity,  which 
a  barrifler  cannot  demand  without  doing  wrong  to  his  re¬ 
putation.  Davis,  23.  And  in  order  to  encourage  due  free¬ 
dom  of  fpeech  in  the  lawful  defence  of  their  clients,  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  give  a  check  to  unfeemly  licentiouf- 
nefs,  it  hath  been  holden,  that  a  counfel  is  not  anfwerable 
for  any  matter  by  him  fpoken,  relative  to  the  caufe  in 
hand,  and  fuggefted  in  his  client’s  inlfruff ions  ;  although 
it  fhould  refledt  upon  the  reputation  of  another,  and  even 
prove  abfolutely  groundlefs;  but  if  lie  mentions  an  un¬ 
truth  of  his  ow  n  invention,  or  even  upon  infirudtions,  if 
it  be  irrelevant  to  the  caufe  in  hand,  he  is  then  liable  to 
an  adtion  from  the  party  injured.  Cro.  jfac.  90.  And  coun¬ 
fel  guilty  of  deceit  or  collufion,  are  punifnable  by  flat. 
Weftni.  1.  3  Edw.  I.  c.  28,  with  imprifonment  for  a  year 
and  a  day,  and  perpetual  filence  in  the  courts;  and  the 
latter  punifliment  is  dill  fometimes  inflidted  for  grofs  mif- 
demeanours  in  pradtice.  Raym.  376.  3  Comm.  29.  Barriflers 
who  conftantly  attend  the  King’s  Bench,  &c.  are  to  have 
the  privilege  of  being  fued  in  tranfitory  adtions  in  the 
county  of  Middlel'ex.  But  the  court  will  not  change  the 
venue  becaufe  fonie  of  the  defendants  are  barriflers.  Sir. 
610.  All  pleas,  before  they  are  filed,  mufl  be  figned  by 
•  barrifler  or  ferjeant. 

With  refpedt  to  the  profeflional  charadter  of  a  barrifler, 
it  has  been  much  the  vogue  to  load  it  with  reproach,  on 
account  of  their,  pleading  indiferiminately  on  either  fide 
the  quefiion,  and  of  introducing  too  much  of  brow-beating 
and  quibble,  whereby  the  caufe  is  often  wrefted  from  the 
fide  of  Truth.  Even  the  celebrated  Junius,  in  his  68th 
letter,  addrelfed  to  the  late  lord  chief  jufiice  Mansfield, 
paffes  the  following  fevere  cenfure. — “  As  a  practical  pro- 
fellion,  the  ftudy  of  the  law  requires  hut  a  moderate  por¬ 
tion  of  abilities.  The  learning  of  a  pleader  is  generally 
upon  a  level  with  his  integrity.  The  indifcriminate  de¬ 
fence  of  right  and  wrong  contradls  the  underfianding, 
while  it  corrupts  the  heart.  Subtlety  is  foon  miftaken  for 
wifdom,  and  impunity  for  virtue.  If  there  "be  any  inftances 
upon  record,  as  fome  there  undoubtedly  are,  of  genius  and 
morality  united  in  a  lawyer,  they  are  dillinguiflied  by  their 
Angularity,  and  operate  as  exceptions.” — But  however  this 
be,  it  is  with  confidence  we_remark,  that  the  Englifli  bar- 
rifters  are  gentlemen,  who  maintain  a  high  fpirit  of  inde¬ 
pendence";  and  who,  in  arduous  and  important  caufes,  are 
neither  fwayed  by  the  hand  of  power,  nor  mifled  by  pecu¬ 
niary  or  perfonal  ccnfiderations.  That  a  barrifler  will 
fometimes  appear  in  an  awkward  light,  from  the  circum- 
fiance  of  being  obliged  to  become  the  advocate  both  of 
right  and  wrong,  is  not  to  be  denied  ;  but  that  he  may  in 
all  cafes  acquit  himfelf  as  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  ho¬ 
nour,  has  been  fatisfadforily  proved  by  Mr.  Gifborne, 
in  his  excellent  Treatife  on  the  Duties  of  Men  in  Society. 
He  fays,  that,  by  attending  to  the  nature  of  the  fituation  in 
which  a  barrifier  (lands,  it  will  be  eafy  to  difeern  what 
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kinds  of.arguments  lie  may  confcientJoufly  bring  forward 
in  f'itpport  of  the  caufe  which  he  has  undertaken.  He  is 
avow'edly  the  advocate  of  a  particular  fide  of  the  quefiion. 
The  judges,  the  jury,  the  parties  involved  in  the  difpute, 
the  whole  audience  before  whom  he  pleads,  the  public 
whole  intereft  is  always  concerned  in  the  final  flecifio.n, 
contidcr  him  as  aiding  in  that  capacity.  They  expedl  to 
hear  from  him  every  adjudged  cafe,  every  fadl,  every  di¬ 
rect  or  analogical  argument  founded  on  precedent,  which 
he  is  perfuaded  ought  to  have  an  influence  propitious  to 
his  caufe  on  the  fcale  of  legal  jufiice.  They  expert  more 
from  him.  They  know  that  it  pertains  to  his  character  to 
reflect  that  the  court  may  determine,  and  rightly  deter¬ 
mine,  in  his  favour,  on  grounds  which  previoufly  to  the 
trial  lie  might  regard  as  not  entitling  him  to  fuccefs.  They 
expedt  him  therefore  to  produce  every  train  of  legal  rea- 
foning,  though  to  his  own  mind  it  may  appear  inconclu- 
five,  which  he  hopes  may  yet  be  declared  fatisfadtory  by 
an  able  and  impartial  tribunal.  They  expect  him  to  take 
advantage  of  informalities  and  errors  in  the  proceedings 
of  his  adverfaries,  as  far  as  he  is  authorized  by  law  and 
cuflom.  They  expedl:  him  to  profs,  to  firengthen,  and  to 
decorate,  his  own  caufe,  and  to  invalidate  the  efforts  of 
his  opponents,  by  manly  and  lioneft  eloquence.  In  adopt¬ 
ing  a  line  of  condudt  correfponding  to  thefe  expedlations, 
he  is  guiltlefs  of  injuftice  and  deceit.  The  weapons  which 
he  ufes  are  recognized  by  the  rules  of  fair  and  honourable 
war ;  and  he  has  a  right  to  handle  them  as  effedtually  as 
he  is  able.  But  lie  has  no  right  to  have  recourfe  to  arms 
which  integrity  would  blufh  to  employ,  and  which  are 
proferibed  by  theefiablifhed  mode  of  forenfic  lioftilities.  He 
is  not  at  liberty  to  alfert  any  falfe  propofition  ;  nor  to  urge 
as  a  fadt,  what  lie  knows  never  to  have  taken  place  ;  nor 
to  advance  as  a  principle  of  law,  what  lie  is  confcious  the 
ftatutes,  and  legal  ufages,  contradidf.  Practices  of  this 
kind  are  of  fo  fcandalous  a  nature,  that  he  who  fhould  in¬ 
dulge  himfelf  in  them  would  not  only  prove  himfelf  de¬ 
void  of  uprightnefs  of  heart ;  but  would  be  held  to  have 
departed  from  the  profeflional  point  of  honour,  and  would 
fall  into  merited  and  tiniverfal  difgrace. 

There  are  however  other  deviations  from  the  line  of  du¬ 
ty  which  occur  not  unfrequently  at  the  bar  ;  and  are  of  too 
indeterminate  a  kind  to  be  accurately  fpecified,  and  ex- 
prefsly  prohibited  by  general  rules.  They  of  courfe  efcape, 
except  in  very  flagrant  cafes,  the  open  reprehenfion  of  the 
court,  and  the  public  cenfure  of  the  profeflion.  Each  in¬ 
dividual  barrifier  is  left  to  fecure  himfelf  from  the  dan¬ 
ger,  by  purity  of  intention  and  fenfibility  of  confcience. 
The  following  obfervations  relate  to  fome  of  the  practices 
in  quefiion. 

As  tire  barrifier  when  pleading  in  court  ought  to  (him 
with  the  utmoft  folicitude  the  appearance  of  being  urged 
on  by  malice  or  perfonal  inveteracy  ;  of  being  induced  to 
engage  in  the  bufinefs,  not  from  a  defire  to  fubflantiate 
right  and  promote  the  public  good,  but  from  eagernefs  to 
hunt  down  a  private  enemy  ;  fo  he  ought  to  fecure  his 
breaft  with  unremitting  vigilance  from  the  intrufion  of  bit, 
ternefs  and  malevolence  towards  the  oppofite  party.  Whe¬ 
ther  therefore  the  caufe  in  which  he  is  concerned  leads 
him  to  attack ur  to  defend  ;  whether  lie  contends  for  the 
maintenance  of  rights  enjoyed,  or  for  the  recovery  of  fuch 
as  are  withheld  ;  for  the  vindication  of  innocence;  for  the 
reparation  of  injuries  ;  or  for  the  punifliment  of  crimes  ; 
let  him  refolve  from  the  outlet  to  preferve  a  temper  un¬ 
ruffled  by  provocations,  and  to  regulate  bis  thoughts,  his 
words,  and  his  whole  conduct,  by  the  Chriftian  precept  of 
doing  to  others  as  under  fimilar  circumfiances  he  might 
juftly  expedl:  them  to  do  by  him.  If  adluated.  by  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  he  will  beware  of  being  fo  carried  away  by  the  ra¬ 
pidity  of  his  own  motion,  fo  heated  in  adtion,  fo  thrown 
off  his  guard,  as  to  lofe  his  compofure  and  felf-poffeflion  ; 
and  to  (late  fadts,  to  advance  arguments,  to  p  radii  fe  arts, 
and  give  way  to  emotions,  which  in  his  cooler  and  more 
collected  moments  lie  would  condemn.  He  will  unifornv 
ly  adt  with  candour  towards  the  client  of  inis  aotagonifts ; 
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he  will  not  endeavour  to  excite  unjiift  prejudices  again  ft 
him;  nor  avail  himfelf  of  thofe  which  may  already  have 
been  excited.  He  will  be  anxious  to  feparate  the  queftion 
of  law  from  that  of  character,  in  all  cafes  in  which  they 
are  not  neceffarily  connedted :  and  even  where  they  are 
blended  together,  far  from  loading-the  man  againft  wliom^ 
he  demands  a  verdidl  with  calumnious  obloquy  and  unge¬ 
nerous  reproaches,  he  will  not  feelc  to  depreciate,  nor 
lielitate  to  avow,  tire  merits  which  the  objedt  of  his  attack 
may  pollefs.  He  will  not  reprefent  the  cattle  which  he 
fupports,  or  the  fentence  which  he  requires,  as  more  im¬ 
portant  than  he  believes  them  to  be  to  the  public  welfare, 
lie  will  fpontaneoully  undeceive  the  court,  if  he  fhould 
difeover  them  to  entertain  conceptions  of  the  matter  be¬ 
fore  them  in  any  refpedt  erroneous,  though  he  (hould  fore- 
fee  that  his  ingenuoufnefs  would  be  difad vantageous  to  his 
caufe.  If  his  proofs  reft  on  prefumptions  and  probabilities 
■Slone,  lie  will  not  contrive  indirectly  to  convey  an  impref- 
fion  that  he  is  arguing  from  acknow  ledged  fadts  ;  nor  will 
he  boldly  pronounce  a  mafs  of  circumftantial  evidence  en¬ 
titled  to  a  degree  of  weight  which  he  is  convinced  it  ought 
not  to  obtain !  He  will  reflect  that  exaggeration,  however 
it  may  have  been  defined  by  the  matters  of  rhetoric,  gene¬ 
rally  proves,  according  to  modern  ufage,  but  another  name 
for  falfehood .  He  will  not  pay  court  to  the  foibles,  nor 
avail  himfelf  of  the  prepoffe  (lions,  of  the  judge.  He  will 
not  drive  to  impofe  on  the  jury,  nor  entrap  them  into  the 
fervice  of  his  client,  by  pra  (Tiling  on  their  partiality  for 
himfelf.  In  relating  tranfadfions  to  them,  he  will  ftudy 
to  lay  every  particular  before  them  with  fairnefs  and  per- 
fpicuity  ;  and  in  Inch  manner  as  he  deems  moft  likely  to 
put  them  into  pofl'eflion  of  the  true  nature  of  the  cafe.  In 
addrefting  them,  while  he  avails  himfelf  of  his  powers  of 
oratory  to  raife  in  their  breads  a  fympathetic  concern  for 
the  perfon  whom  he  defends,  and  to  place  his  claim  be¬ 
fore  them  in -the  moft  attradtivd  garb  with  which  fincerity 
will  permit  him  to  invert  it  ;  he  will  not  attempt  to  per¬ 
vert  their  judgment  by  leading  them  to  view  the  fubjedt 
merely  through  the  dazzling  medium  of  their  paftions. 
Towards  the  evidences  produced,  whether  on  behalf  of 
the  plaintiff  or  of  the  defendant,  he  will  condudt  himfelf 
according  to  the  principles  of  fair  dealing.  He  will  ad- 
inonifti  all  of  them  with  equal  impartiality  and  folicitude 
of  the  facrednefs  of  an  oath.  He  will  not  reprefent  thofe 
who  come  forward  in  fupport  of  his  client  as  entitled  to 
be  believed,  when  he  difeovers  that  they  are  unworthy  of 
confidence  ;  he  will  not  defame  the  witneffes  of  the  adverfe 
party  ;  nor,  by  luggefting  illiberal  fufpicions  and  reforting 
to  unreafonable  cavils,  ftrive  to  rob  their  teftimony  of  the 
credit  which  it  deferves.  He  will  not  overawe  their  timi¬ 
dity  by  brow-beating  and  menaces,  nor  impofe  on  their 
fimplicity  by  fophiftry  and  cunning.  He  will  not  feek  by 
oblique  artifice  to  lead  the  evidences  on  either  fide  to  affirm 
fadls  of  the  certainty  of  which  they  are  doubtful  ;  nor  in- 
fidioully  labour  to  extradf  from  their  words  a  fenfe  foreign 
to  their  intentions.  He  will  abhor  the  idea  of  drawing 
thofe  who  appear  againft  him  into  feeming  contradictions 
and  perjury,  when  he  perceives  their  meaning  to  be  honed, 
and  their  ftory  in  reality  confident.  It  is  happily  ordered 
by  Providence,  that  in  the  common  courfe  of  human  events 
the  paths  of  duty  and  policy  are  found  ultimately  to  coin¬ 
cide.  The  number  of  examples  by  which  this  general 
propofition  is  illuftrated,  may  be  increafed  by  referring  to 
what  takes  place  at  the  bar.  The  indulgence  of  unwar¬ 
rantable  practices  is  proved  by  experience  to  be  generally 
inaufpicious  to  the  very  caufe  which  they  are  intended  to 
affift  ;  and  finally  ruinous  to  the  character  of  the  man  who 
is  accuftonted  to  recur  to  them. 

B AR'RITUS,  f.  a  word  of  German  original,  adopted 
by  the  Romans  to  fignify  the  general  fhout  ufually  given 
by  the  (oldiers  of  their  armies  on  their  firft  encounter  af¬ 
ter  the  clajjicum  or  alarm.  This  cuftom  was  not  peculiar 
■  to  the  Romans^  but  prevailed  amongft  the  1  rojans  accord¬ 
ing  to  Homer,  amongft  the  Germans,  the  Gauls,  Mace- 
*kmiano,  and  Perlians. 
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B  AR'ROE-LOUGH,  a  lake  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Monaghan  ;  eleven  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Monaghan. 

BAR'ROS  (John),  a  celebrated  Portuguele  hiftorian, 
born  at  VifcQ,  in  1496.  He  was  educated  at  the  court  of 
king  Emanuel,  among  the, princes  ol  the- blood,  and  made 
■  a  great  progrefs  in  Greek  and  Latin.  The  infant  John, 
to  whom  he  attached  himfelf,  and  became  prfeceptor,  ha¬ 
ving  fucceeded  the  king  his  father  in  1521,  Barros  ob¬ 
tained  a  place  in  this  prince’s  houfehold  ;  and,  in  1522, 
was  made  governor  of  St.  George  del  Mina,  on  the  coaft 
of  Guinea.  Three  years  after  the  king,  having  recalled 
him  to  court,  made  him  treafurer  of  the  Indies,  and  this 
port  infpired  him  with  the  thought  of  writing  its  hiftory, 
for  which  purpofe  he  retired  to  Poinpas,  where  he  died  in 
1570.  His  hiftory  of  Alia  and  the  Indies  is  divided  into 
decades;  the  firft  he  publilhed  in  1552,  the  fecond  in 
1553,  the  third  in  1563,  and  the  fourth  in  1615.  Several 
authors  have  continued  if,  fo  that  we  have  at  prefent 
twelve  decades. 

BAR'ROW,  f.  \bercwe ,  Sax.  fuppofed  by  Skinner  to 
come  from  bear .]  Any  kind  of  carriage  moved  by  the 
hand  ;  as,  a  hand-barrow,  a  frame  of  boards,  with  handies 
at  each  end,  carried  between  two  men  ;  a  wheel- bar  row, 
that  which  one  man  parties  forward  by  railing  it  upon  one 
wheel. — Have  I  lived  to  be  carried  in  a  balket,  like  a 
barrow  of  butcher’s  offal,  and  thrown  into  the  Thames  > 
Shakejpeare. 

Barrow,  f.  [berg ,  Sax.]  A  caftrated  hog:  whence 
barrow  greafe,  or  hog’s  lard. 

Barrow,  whether  in  the  beginning  or  end  of  names  of 
places,  fignifies  a  grove  ;  from  bearwe ,  which  the  Saxons 
ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe.  Gibfon. 

Barrow,  in  ancient  topography,  an  artificial  hillock 
or  mount,  met  with  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  intended 
as  repofitories  or  monuments  for  the  dead,  and  formed 
either  of  ftones  heaped  up,  or  of  earth.  For  the  former, 
more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  cairns,  fee, Cairns. 
Of  the  latter,  Dr.  Plot  takes  notice  of  two  forts  in  Oxford- 
ftiire  :  one  placed  on  the  military  ways;  the  other  in  the 
fields,  meadows,  or  woods  ;  the  firft  fort  doubtlefs  of  Ro¬ 
man  eredfion,  the  other  more  probably  erected  by  the 
Britons  or  Danes'.  We  have  an  examination  of  the  bar- 
rows  in  Cornwall  by  Dr.  Williams,  in  the  Philof.  Tranf. 
No.  458  ;  from  whole  obfervations'it  feems  they  are  com- 
pofed  of  foreign  or  adventitious  earth  brought  from  fome 
diftance.  On  digging  into  the  barrows,  urns  have  been 
found  in  fome  of  them,  made  of  calcined  earth,  and  con¬ 
taining  burnt  bones  and  allies  ;  in  others,  ftbne  cherts  con¬ 
taining  bones  entire;  in  others,  bones  neither  lodged  in 
cherts  nor  depoftted  in  urns.  Thefe  tumuli  are  round,  not 
greatly  elevated,  and  generally  at  their  bales  furrounded 
with  a  fofs.  They  are  of  different  fizes;  in  proportion, 
as  is  fuppofed,  to  the  greatnefs,  rank,  and  power,  of  the 
deceafed  perfon.  The  links  or  fands  of  Skail,  in  Sand¬ 
wich,  one  of  the  Orkneys,  abound  in  round  barrows.  Some 
are  formed  of  earth  alone,  others  of  done  covered  with 
earth.  In  the  former  was  found  a  coffin,  made  of  fix  flat 
ftones.  They  are  too  ftiort  to  receive  a  body  at  full 
length  :  the  ftceletons  found  in^them  lie  with  the  knees 
prelled  to  the  bread:,  and  the  legs  doubled  along  the  thighs. 
A  bag,  made  of  rufties  has  been  found  at  the  feet  of  fome 
of  thefe  fkeletons,  containing  the  bones,  moft  probably,  of 
another  of  the  family.  In  one  were  to  be  feen  mul¬ 
titudes  of  fmall  beetles  ;  and  as  firhilar  infedts  have  been 
difeovered  in  the  bag  which  inclofed  the  facred  Ibis,  we 
may  fuppofe  that  the  Egyptians,  and  the  nation  by  whom 
thefe  tumuli  were  eredled,  might  have  had  the  fame  fu- 
perftition  refpedting  them.  On  fome  of  the  corpfes  in¬ 
terred  in  this  ifland,  the  mode  of  burning  was  obferved. 
The  allies,  depoftted  in  an  urn  which  was  covered  on  the 
top  with  a  flat  done,  have  been  found  in  the  cell  of  one 
of  the  barrows.  This  coffin  or  cell  was  placed  on  the 
ground,  then  covered  with  a-heap  of  ftones,  and  that  again 
cafed  with  earth  and  fods.  Both  barrow-and  contents 
evince  them  to  be  of  a  different  age  from  the  former. 
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Thefe  tumuli  were  in  the  nature  of  family  vaults :  in 
them  have  been  found  t,wo  tiers  of  coffins.  It  is  probable, 
that,  on  the  death  of  any  one  of  the  family,  the  tumulus 
was  opened,  and  the  body  interred  near  its  kindred  bones. 

Ancient  Greece  and  Latium  concurred  in  the  fame  prac¬ 
tice  with  the  natives  of  this  ifland.  Patroclus  among  tiie 
Greeks,  and  Heitor  among-  the  Trojans,  received  but  the 
lame  funeral  honours;  and  the  ‘a flies  of  Dercennus  the 
Laurentine  monarch  had  the  fame  fimple  projection.  The 
urnand  pall  of  the  Trojan  warrior  might  perhaps  be  more 
fuperbthan  thole  of  a  Eritifh  leader:  the  riling  monument 
of  each  had  the  common  materials  from  our  mother  earth: 
The  fnowy  bones  his  friends  and  brothers  place, 

With  tears  collected,  in  a  golden  vafe. 

The  golden  vafe  in  purple  palls  they  roll’d 
Of.fofreft  texture  and  inwrought  with  gold. 

Laft  o’er  the  urn  the  facred  earth  they  fpread. 

And  rais’d  a  tomb,  memorial  of  the  dead.  Pope's  Homer. 

Or,  as  if  is  more  flrongly  expreffed  by  the  fame  elegant 
tranflator,  in  the  account  of  the  funeral  of  Patroclus  : 
High  in  the  midfi  they  heap  the  fwelling  bed 
Of  riling  earth,  memorial  of  the  dead.  /i.xxiii.  319. 

The  Grecian  barrows,  however,  do  not  feem  to  have 
been  all  equally  fimple.  The  barrow  of  Alyattes,  father 
of  Ccoefus  king  of  Lydia,  is  deferibed  by  Herodotus  as  a 
molt  fuperb  monument,  inferior  only  to  the  works  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Babylonians'.  It  was  a  vaft  mound  of  earth 
heaped  on  a  bafement  of  large  hones  by  three  dalles  of  the 
people  ;  one'of  which  were  compofed  of  girls,  who  were 
prohitutes.  Alyattes  died,  after  a  long  reign,  in  the  year 
5<5z  before  the  Chrihian  era.  Above  a  century  intervened, 
but  the  hiftorian  relates,  that  to  his  time  five  hones  (yjoi 
termini  o r  Jlel’ce)  on  which  letters  were  engraved,  had  re¬ 
mained  on  the  top,  recording  what  each  clafs  had  perform¬ 
ed  ;  and  from  the  meafurement  it  had  appeared,  that  the 
greateh  portion  was  done  by  the  girls.  Strabo  likewile 
has  mentioned  it  as  a  huge  mound  railed  on  a  lofty  bafe- 
ment  by  the  multitude  of  the  city.  The  circumference 
was  fix  hadia,  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile  ;  the  height 
two  plethra,  or  two  hundred  feet  ;  and  tjie  width  thirteen 
plethra.  It  was  cuhomary  among  the  Greeks  to  place  on 
barrows  either  the  image  of  fome  animal  or  Jlelce,  com¬ 
monly  round  pillars  with  inferiptions.  The  famous  bar- 
row  of  the  Athenians  in  the  plain  of  Marathon,  deferibed 
by  Paufanias,  is  an  inlfance  of  the  latter  ufage.  An  an¬ 
cient  monument  in  Italy  by  the  Appian-way,  called  the 
Jepjikhre.  of  the  Curiatii,  has  the  fame  number  of  termini  as 
remained  on  the  barrow  of  Alyattes  ;  the  bafement, 
which  is  fquare,  fupporting  five  round  pyramids.  Of  the 
barrow  of  Alyattes  the  apparent  magnitude  is  deferibed 
by  travellers  as  now  very  much  diminifhed,  and  the  bot¬ 
tom  rendered  wider  and  lefs  diflinil  than  before,  by  the 
gradual  increafe  of  the  foil  below.  It  Hands  in  the  midft 
of  others  by  the  lake  Gygaeus  ;  where  the  burying-place 
of  the  Lydian  princes  was  fituated.  The  barrows  are  of 
various  lizes,  the  fmaller  made  perhaps  for  children  of  the 
younger  branches  of  the  royal  family.  Four  or  five  are 
diftinguilhed  by.  their  fnperior  magnitude,  and  are  vifible 
as  hills  at  a  great  diftance.  That  of  Alyattes  is  greatly 
fuper-eminent. 

Barrows,  or  fimilar  tumuli,  are  alfo  found  in  America. 
Thefe  are  of  different  fizes,  according  to  Mr.  Jefferfon’s 
account  of  Virginia,  p.  156,  fome  of  them  conftrufted  of 
earth,  and  fome  of  loofe  Hones.  That  they  were  repofito- 
ries  of  the  dead  has  been  obvious  to  all ;  but  on  what  par¬ 
ticular  occafion  conftrudted,  was  matter  of  doubt.  Some 
have  thought  they  covered  the  bones  of  thofe  who  have 
fallen  in  battles  fought  on  the  fpot  of  interment.  Some 
aferibed  them  to  the  cuHom  faid  to  prevail  among  the  In¬ 
dians,  of  collecting  at  certain  periods  the  bones  of  all  their 
dead,  wherefoever  depofited  at  the  time  of  death.  Others 
again  fuppofed  them  the  general  fepulchres  for  towns, 
conjeCtured  to  have  been  on  or  near  thefe  grounds ;  and 
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this  opinion  was  fupported  by  the  quality  oF  the  lands  in 
which  they  are  found  (thofe  conftrufted  of  earth  being  ge¬ 
nerally  in  the  fofteH  and  mod  fertile  meadow-grounds  on 
the  river  ikies),  and  by  a  tradition  faid  to. be  handed  down 
from  the  aboriginal  Indians,  that,  when  they  fettled  in  a 
town,  the  firft  perfon  who  died  was  placed  ere£(,  and  earth 
put  about  him,  fo  as  to  cover  and  fupport  him;  that,  when 
another  died,  a  narrow  palfage  was  dug  to  the  firH,  the  fe- 
cond  reclined  again!!  him,  and  the  cover  of  eartli  replaced, 
and  fo  on.  “  There  being  one  of  thefe  barrows  in  my 
neighbourhood  (fays  Mr.  Jeffcrfon),  I  wifiied  to  fatisfy 
myfelf  whether  any,  and  which  of  thefe  opinions  were  juH. 
For  this  purpofe,  1  determined  to  open  and  exairiine •  it 
thoroughly.  It  was  fituated  on  the  low  grounds  of  the 
Rivanna,  about  two  miles  above  its  principal  fork,  and 
oppofite  to  fome  hills,  on  which  had  been  an  Indian  town. 
It  was  of  a  fpheroldical  form,  of  about  forty  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter  at  the  bale,  and  had  been  of  about  twelve  feet  alti¬ 
tude,  though  now  reduced  by  the  plough  to  feven  and  a 
half,  having  been  under  cultivation  about  a  dozen  years. 
Before  this,  it  was  coveted  with  trees  of  twelve  inches 
diameter,  and  round  the  bale  was  an  excavation  of  five  feet 
depth  and  width,  from  whence  the  earth  had  been  taken. 
I  firH  dug  fuperficially  in  feveral  parts  of  it,  and  came  to 
collections  of  human  bones,  at  different  depths,  front  fix 
inches  to  three  feet  belovv  the  furface.  Thefe  were  lying 
in  the  utmofi  contulion,  fome  vertical,  fome  oblique,  fome 
horizontal,  and  directed  to  every  point  of  the  compafs, 
entangled,  and  held .  together  in  cluflers  by  the  earth. 
Bones  of  the  moH  diftant  parts  were  found  together;  as, 
for  infiance,  the  fmall  bones  of  the  foot  in  the  hollow  of  a 
Ik  nil,  many  (hulls  would  fometimes  be  in  contaCf,  lying 
on  the  face,  on  the  fide,  on  the  back,  top  or  bottom,  fo 
as  on  the  whole  to  give  the  idea  of  bones  emptied  prornif- 
cnoufly  from  a  bag  or  bafket,  and  covered  over  with  earth, 
without  any  attention  to  their  order.  The  bones  of  which 
the  greatefi  numbers  remained,  were  Ikulls,  jaw-bones, 
teeth,  the  bones  of  the  arms,  thighs,  legs,  feet,  and  hands. 
A  few  ribs  remained,  fome  vertebrae  of  the  neck  and  fpine, 
without  their  proceffes,  and  one  inftance  only  of  the  bone 
which  ferves  as  a  bafe  to  the  vertebral  column.  The  Ikulls 
were  fo  tender,  that  they  generally  fell  to  pieces  on  being 
touched.  The  other  bones  were  ftronger.  There  were 
fome  teeth  which  were  judged  to  be  fmaller  than  thofe  of 
an  adult ;  a  Ik  it  1 1  which,  on  a  flight  view,  appeared  to  be 
that  of  an  infant,  but  it  fell  to  pieces  on  being  taken  out, 
fo  as  to  prevent  fatisfaCIory  examination;  a  rib,  and  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  under-jaw  of  a  perfon  about  half-grown  ;  ano¬ 
ther  rib  of  an  infant ;  and  part  of  the  jaw  of  a  child  which 
had  not  yet  cut  its  teeth.  This  laft  furnilhing  the-  moft 
decifive  proof  of  the  burial  of  children  here,  I  was  parti¬ 
cular  in  my  attention  to  it.  It  was  part  of  the  right  half 
of  the  under-jaw.  The  proceffes  by  which  it  was  articu¬ 
lated  to  the  temporal  bones  were  entire  ;  and  the  bone  it- 
felf  firm  to  where- it  had  been  broken  off,  which,  as  nearly 
as  1  could  judge,  was  about  the  place  of  the  eye-tooth. 
Its  upper  edge,  wherein  would  have  been  the  Lockets  of 
the  teeth,  was  perfectly  fmooth.  Meafuring  it  with  that 
of  an  adult,  by  placing  their  hinder  proceffes  together,  its 
broken  end  extended  , to  the  penultimate  grinder  of  the 
adult.  This  bone  was  white,  all  the  others  of  a  fand  colour. 
The  bones  of  infants  being  loft,  they  probably  decay  foon- 
er,  which  might  be  the  caufe  fo  few  were  found  here.  I 
proceeded  then  to  make  a  perpendicular  cut  through  the 
body  of  the  barrow, 'that  I  might  examine  its  internal 
ftrmfture.  This  palled  about  three  feet  from  its  centre, 
was  opened  to  the  former  furface  of  the  earth,  and  was 
wide  enough  for  a  man  to  walk  through  and  examine  its 
tides.  At  the  bottom,  that  is,  on  the  level  of  the  circum¬ 
jacent  plain,  1  found  bones  ;  above  thefe  a  few  Hones, 
brought  from  a  cliff  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  and  from  the 
river  orve-eighih  of  a  mile  off';  then  a  large  interval  of 
earth,  then  a  ft  rat  tun  of  bones,  and  fo  on.  At  one  end  of 
the  fejftion  were  four  ftrata  of  bones  plainly  diftinguifhahlc ; 
at  the  other  three  ;  the  ftrata  in  one  part  not  ranging  with 
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thofe  in  another,  The  bones  nearaft  the  fur  face  were  lead 
decayed.  No  holes  were  discovered  in  any  of  them,  as  if 
made  with  bullets,  arrows,  or  other  weapons.  I  conjec¬ 
tured  that  in  this  barrow  might  have  been  a  thoufand  fke- 
letons.  Every  one  will  readily  feize  the  circumftances 
above  related,  which  militate  againft  the  opinion  that  it 
covered  the  bones  only  of  perfons  fallen  in  battle;. and 
againft  the  tradition  alio  which  would  make  it  the  com¬ 
mon  fepulchre  of  a  town,  in  which  the  bodies  were  placed 
upright,  and  touching  each  other.  Appearances  certdinly 
indicate  that  it  lias  derived  both  origin  and  growth  from 
the  accitftomary  collection  of  bones,  and  depolition  of  them 
together  ;  that  the  tirft  collection  had  been  depofited  on 
the  common  furface  of  the  earth,  a  few  (tones  put  over  it, 
and  then  a  covering  ot  earth  ;  that  the  fecond  had  been 
laid  on  this,  bad  covered  more  or  lefs  of  it  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  bones,  and  was  then  alfo  covered  with 
earth,  and  fo  on.  The  following  are  the  particular  cir'- 
cumftances  which  give  it  this  afpeft.  i.  The  number  of 
■bones.  2.  Their  cont'ufed  pofition.  3.  Their  being  in 
different  ftrata.  4.  The  ftrata  in  one  part  having  no  cor- 
refpondence  with  thofe  in  another.  5.  The  different  dates 
of  decay  in  thefe  ftrata,  which  feem  to  indicate  a  difference 
in  the  time  of  inhumation.  6.  The  exiftence  of  infant 
bones  among  them.  But  on  whatever  occalion  they  may 
have  been  made,  they  are  of  conliderable  notoriety  among 
the  Indians  :  for  a  party  paffing,  about  thirty  years  ago, 
through  the  part  of  the  country  where  this  barrow  is,  went 
through  the  woods  d i re £1 1  y  to  it,  without  any  inftruftions 
or  inquiry  ;  and,  having  (laid  about  it  fome  time  with  ex- 
preffions  of  forrow,  they  returned  to  the  high  road,  and 
purfued  their  journey.  There  is  another  harrow,  much 
refembling  this  in  the  low  grounds  of  the  fouth  branch  of 
Shenandoah,  where  it  is  crofted  by  the  road  leading  from 
the  Rockfifh-gap  to  Staunton.  Both  of  thofe  have,  with¬ 
in  thefe  dozen  years,  been  cleared  of  their  trees  and  put 
under  cultivation,  are  much  reduced  in  their  height,  and 
fpread  in  width  by  the  plough,  and  will  probably  difap- 
pear  in  time.  There  is  another  on  a  hill  in  the  blue  ridge 
of  mountains,  a  few  miles  north  of  Wood’s-gap,  which  is 
made  of  f'mall  (tones  thrown  together.  This  has  been  open¬ 
ed,  and  found  to  contain  human  bones  as  the  others  do.” 

Barrow  (Ifaac),  a  very  eminent  mathematician  and 
divine  of  the  17th  century,  was  born  at  London,  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1630,  being  the  Ion  of  Thomas’ Barrow,  then  a  linen- 
draper  of  that  city,  but  defeended  from  an  ancient  family 
in  Suffolk.  He  was  at  fir  ft  placed  at  the  Charter-lion  fe 
fchool,  where  his  behaviour  afforded  but  little  hopes  of 
fuccefs  in  the  profellionof  a  fcholar  ;  but,  being  removed 
to  Felfted  in  Effex,  iris  difpofition  took  a  different  turn; 
and,  having  foon  made  a  great  progrels  in  learning,  he  was 
firft  admitted  a  penftoner  of  Peter-houfe  in  Cambridge  ; 
but  when  he  came  to  join  the  univerfity,  in  Feb.  1645,  he 
was  entered  at  Trinity-college.  He  now  applied  himfelf- 
with  great  diligence  to  the  (tudy  of  all  parts  of  literature, 
efpecially  natural  philofophy.  He  afterward  turned  his 
attention  to  the  profeflion  of  phytic,  and  made  a  confidera- 
ble  progrels  in  anatomy,  botany,  and  chemiftry  :  he  next 
ftudied  divinity ;  then  chronology,  aftronomy,  geometry, 
and  the  other  branches  of  the  mathematics  ;  with  what 
fuccefs,  his  writings  afterwards  mofl  eminently  fhewed. 

When  Dr.  Du  port  religned  the  chair  of  Greek  profeffor, 
lie  recommended  his  pupil  Mr.  Barrow  for  his  fticceffor, 
who,  in  his  probation  exercife,  fhewed  himfelf  equal  to 
the  character  that  had  been  given  him  by  this  gentleman  ; 
but,  being  fufpefted  of  favouring  Arminianifm,  he  was  not 
preferred.  This  difappointment  it  feerns  determined  him 
to  quit  the  college,  and  vifit  foreign  countries  ;  but  his 
finances  were  fo  low,  that  he  was  obliged  to  difpofe  of  his 
books,  to  enable  him  to  execute  that  defign.  He  left  Eng¬ 
land  in  June  1655,  and  vifited  France,  Italy,  Turkey,  &c. 
At  feveral  places,  in  the  courfe  of  this  tour,  lie  met  with 
kindnefs  and  liberal  afliftance  from  the  Englifh  ambafta- 
uors,  &c.  which  enabled  him  to  benefit  the  more  from  it, 
by  protrafting  his  flay,  and  prolonging  his  journey.  He 
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fpent  more  than  a  year  in  Turkey,  and  returned  to  Eng. 
land  byway  of  Venice,  Germany,  and  Holland,  in  1639. 
At  Conftantinople  he  read  over  the  works  of  St.  Chry- 
foftom,  once  bifhop  of  that  fee,  whom  he  preferred  to  all 
the  other  fathers.  > 

On  his  return  home  Barrow  was  epifeopaliy  ordained  by 
bifhop  Brownrig;  and,  i it  1660,  he  was  chofen  to  the 
Greek  profeflorfliip  at  Cambridge.  In  July^  1662,  he  was 
elected  profeftorof  geometry  in.  Grefham-college  :  in  which 
ftation,  he  not  only  difeharged  his  own  duty,  but  fupplied 
likewife  the  abfence  of  Dr.  Pope  the  aftronomy  profefTor. 
Among  his  lectures,  fome-were  upon  the  projection  of  the 
fphere  and  perfpeCtive,  which  are  loft;  but  his  Latin  ora¬ 
tion,  previous  to  his  lectures,  is  (till  extant.  About  this 
time  Mr.  Barrow  was  offered  a  good  living ;  hut  the  con¬ 
dition  annexed,  of  teaching  the  patron’s  fon,  made  him  re- 
fufe  it,  as  thinking  it  too  like  a  (imonial  con t raft.  Upon 
the  20th  of  May,  1663,  he  was  elefted  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  in  the  firft  choice  made  by  the  council  af¬ 
ter  their  charter.  The  fame  year  the  executors  of  Mr. 
Lucas  having,  according  to  his  appointment,  founded  a 
mathematical  lefture  at  Cambridge,  they  felefted  Mr. 
Barrow  for  the  firft  profefTor  ;  and,  though  Iris  two  pro- 
feflbrfliips  were  not  incompatible  with  each  other,  he  chofe 
to  re-fign  that  of  Grefham-college,  which  he  did  May  the 
20th,  1664.  In  1669  he  refigned  the  mathematical  chair 
to  his  learned  friend  Mr.  Ifaac  Newton,  being  now  deter¬ 
mined  to  quit  the  ftudy  of  mathematics  for  that  of  divi¬ 
nity.  ,On  quitting  his  profeftbrfliip,  he  had  only  his  fel- 
lowfliip  of  Trinity-college,  till  his  uncle  gave  him  a  fmall 
finecure  in  Wales  ;  and  Dr.  Setli  Ward,  bifhop  of  Salif- 
bury,  conferred  upon  him  a  prebend  in  his  church.  In 
the  year  1670,  lie  was  created  doftor  in  divinity  hv  man¬ 
date;  and,  upon  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Pearfon,  matter  of 
Trinity-college,  to  the  fee  of  Chefter,  he  was  appointed 
to  fucceed  him,  Feb.  15,  1672  ;  upon  which  occafion  the 
king  was  pleafed  to  fay,  “  lie  had  given  it  to  the  beft  fcho¬ 
lar  in  England.”  In  this  his  majefty  did  not  (peak  from 
report,  but  from  his  own  knowledge ;  for,  as  the  doctor 
was  then  his  chaplain,  he  ufed  often  to  converfe  with  him, 
and,  in  his  humorous  way,  to  call  him,  an  “  unfair 
preacher,”  becaufe  he  exhaufted  every  fubjeft,  aiid  left 
no  room  for  others  to  come  after  him.  In  1675  he  was 
chofen  vice-chancellor  of  the  univerlily  ;  and  lie  omitted 
no  endeavours  for  the  good  of  that  fociety,  nor,  in  the  line 
of  his  profeflion  as  a  divine,  for  the  promotion  of  piety  and 
virtue;  but  his  ufeful  labours  were  abruptly  terminated 
by  a  fever  on  the  4th  of  May,  1677,  in  the  forty-feventh 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  interred  in  Weffminfter-abbey, 
where  a  monument,  adorned  with  his  buft,  was  loon  after 
erefted  by  the  contribution  of  his  friends. 

Dr.  Barrow’s  works  are  very  numerous,  and  indeed  va¬ 
rious,  mathematical,  theological,  poetical,  &c.  and  fiich 
as  do  honour  to  the  Englifh  nation.  They  are  principally 
as  follow  :  1.  Euclidis  Elementa.  Cantab.  1653,  8vo.  2. 
Euclidis  Data.  Cantab.  1637,  8vo.  3.  Leftiones  Optics 
xviii.  Loud.  1669,  4to.  4.  Leftiones  Geometric;®  xiii. 
London  *<$70,  4to.  3.  Arcliimedis  Opera,  Appollonii 
Conicorum  libri  iv.  Theodofii  Sphericorum  lib.  iii.  nova 
methodo  illuflrata,  et  fuccinfte  demonttrata.  Lon.  1673, 
4to.  The  ft  ’flowing  were  publifhed  after  his  deccafe, 
viz.  6.  Lectio,  in  qua  thcoremata  Arcliimedis  de  fphaera 
et  cylindroper  methodum  indivifibilium  inveftigata,  ac  bre- 
viter  inveftigata,  exhibentur.  Lon.  1678,  121110.  7.  Ma¬ 

thematics  Leftiones  habits  in  fcholis  publicis  academia 
Cantabrigienfis,  an.  1644,  3,  6,  &c.  Loud,  1683.  8.  All 

his  Englifh  works  in  three  volumes,  Lond.  16S3,  folio. 
Thefe,  are  all  theological,  and  were  publifhed  by  Dr.  John 
Tillotfon.  9.  Ifaaci  Barrow  Opufcula,  viz.  Determina- 
tiones,  Condones  ad  Clenim,  Orationes,  Poemata,  Sec. 
Lond.  1687,  folio.  Dr.  Barrow  left  alfo  feveral  curious 
papers  on  mathematical  ftibjefts,  written  in  his  own  hand, 
which  were  communicated  by  Mr.  Jones  to  the  author  of 

The  Lives  of  the  Grefliam  ProfefTors,”  a  particular  ac¬ 
count  of  which  may  be  feen  in  that  book,  in  the  Life  of 
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Barrow.  Mod  of  his  Latin  works  have  alfo  been  tranfl'at- 
gd  into  Englifh,  and  publifhed. 

Dr.  Barrow  mu ft  ever  be  efteemed,  in  all  the  fubjefts 
which  exercifed  his  pen,  a  perfon  of  the  cleared  percep¬ 
tion,  tlie  fined  fancy,  the  founded  judgment,  the  pro- 
founded  thought,  and  the  doled  and  mod  nervous  rea Con¬ 
ing.  “The  name  of  Dr.  Barrow  (fays  the  learned  Mr. 
Granger)  will  ever  be  illudrious  fora  (Length  of  mind  and 
a  compafs  of  knowledge  that  did  honour  to  his  country. 
Lie. was  unrivalled  in  mathematical  learning,  and  efpeci- 
ally  in  the  fublime  geometry  ;  in  which  he  has  been  excel¬ 
led  only  by  his  iuccelCo'r  Newton.  The  fame  genius  that 
feemed  to  be  born  only  to  bring  hidden  truths  to  light, 
and  to  rife  to  the  heights  or  defcend  to  the  depths  of  fci- 
ence,  would  fometimes  amufe  itfelf  in  the  flowery  paths 
of  poetry,  and  he  compofed  verfes  both  in  Greek  and  La- 
fin.  He  at  length  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  divinity  ;  and 
particularly  to  the  mod  ufeful  part  of  it,  that  which  has- 
a  tendency  to  make  men  wifer  and  better.” 

Several  anecdotes  are  told  of  Barrow,  as  well  of  his  great 
integrity,  as  or  his  wit,  and  bold  intrepid  fpirit  and  (Length 
of  body.  In  his  voyage  between  Leghorn  and  Smyrna, 
the  (hip  was  attacked  by  an  Algerine  pirate,  which  after 
a  flout  relifiance  they  compelled  to  (heeroff,  Barrow  keep¬ 
ing  his  pod  at  the  gun  alfigned  him  to  the  lafl.  And  when 
Dr.  Pope  in  their  converfation  a(ked  him,  “  Why  he  did 
not  go  down  into  the  hold,  and  leave  the  defence  of  the 
fiiip  to  thofe  to  whom  it  did  belong?”  he  replied,  “It 
concerned  no  man  more  than  myfelf :  I  would  rather  have 
loft  my  life,  than  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  thofe 
mercilefs  infidels.” 

Being  once  on  a  vifit  at  a  genleman’s-  houfe  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  where  the  privy  was  at  the  end  of  a  long  garden,  and 
confequently  at  a  great  diflance  from  the  room  where  he 
flept  ;  as  he  was  going  to  it  before  day,  a  fierce  maftiff, 
that  ufed  to  be  chained  up  all  day,  and  let  loofe  at  night 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  houfe,  perceiving  a  flrange  perfon 
in  the  garden  at  that  unufual  time,  fet  upon  him  with  great 
fury.  The  doflor  caught  him  by  the  throat,  grappled 
with  him,  and,  throwing  him-down,  lay  upon  him  :  once- 
he  had  a  mind  to  kill  him  ;  but  he  altered  his  refolution, 
on  recollecting  that  this  would  be  unjuft,  fince  the  dog 
did  only  his  duty,  and  he  himfelf  was  in  fault  for  ram¬ 
bling  out  of  his  room  before  it  was  light.  At  length  he 
called  out  fo  loud,  that  he  was  heard  by  fome  of  the  fa¬ 
mily,  who  came  prefently  out,  and  freed  the  dodtor  and 
the  dog  from  the  danger  they  both  had  been  in. 

Among  other  inftances  of  his  wit  and  vivacity,  they  re¬ 
late  the  following  rencontre  between  him  and  that  wicked 
wit  lord  Rochefter.  Thefe  two  meeting  one  day  at  court, 
while  the  dodlor  was  king’s  chaplain  in  ordinary,  Rochef¬ 
ter,  thinking  to  banter  him,  with  a  flippant  air,  and  a  low 
formal  bow,  accofted  him  with,  “  Dodtor,  I  am  yours  to 
my  (hoe-tie  Barrow  perceiving  his  drift,  and  deter¬ 
mined  upon  defending  himfelf,  returned  the  falute  wit]),. 
“  My  lord,  I  am  yours  to  the  ground.”  Rochefter,  on  tills, 
-improving  his  blow,  quickly  returned  it,  with,  “  Doctor, 
I  am  yours  to  the  centre  which  was  as  fmartly  followed 
up  by  Barrow,  with,  “  My  lord,  I  am  yours  to  the  anti¬ 
podes.”  Upon  which,  Rochefter,  difdaining  to  be  foiled 
by  a  mufty  old  piece  of  divinity,  as  he  ufed  to  call  him, 
exclaimed,  “  Dodfor,  I  am  yours  to  the  lowed  pit  of  hell;  ” 
upon  which  Barrow,  turning  upon  his  heel,  with  a  farcaf- 
tic  fmile,  archly  re;  lied,  “There,  my  lord,  I  leave  you.” 

Bar-row,  J.  In  the  'falt-works,  are  wicker  cafes,  al- 
moft  in  the  (liape  of  a  fugar-loat,  wherein  the  fait  is  put 
to  drain. 

Barrow,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  rifesinthe  northern 
part  of  Queen’s  county,  and  runs  into  Waterford  bay. 

Barrow  (Little),  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  runs  into 
the  Barrow  :  about  four  miles  eaft  of  Portarlington. 

Barrow  Point,  a  cape  on  the  fouth  coaftof  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Cork:  five  miles  eaft  of  Kinfale. 

BAR'ROWISTS.  See  Brownists.  ' 

BARRULET',/.  In  heraldry,  the  fourth  part  of  the 
Vol.  II.  No.  IOI. 
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bar,  or  the  one  half  of  the  cloflet ;  an  ufual  bearing  in 
coat-armour. 

BAR'RULY,  f.  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  field  is  divi¬ 
ded  bar-ways,  that  is,  acrofs  from  fide  to  fide,  into  feve- 
ral  parts. 

B  AR'RY  (Girald),  commonly  called  Gira!dusCambrenfisr 
i.  e.  ‘  Girald  of  Wales-,’  an  hiftorian  and  ecclefiaftic  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.  was  born  at  the  caf- 
tle  of  Mainarper,  near  Pembroke,  in  1146.  By  his  mo¬ 
ther  he  was  defcended  from  the  princes  of  South  Wales  ; 
and  his  father,  William  Barry,  was  one  of  the  chief  men* 
of  that  principality.  When  he  was  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  he  was  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Paris  ;  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  three  years,  and  became  a  mod  excellent  rhetori¬ 
cian.  On  his  return,  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and 
obtained  feveral  benefices  both  in  England  and  Wales.  He 
was  called  to  court  by  Henry  II.  who  appointed  him  one 
of  his  chaplains,  and  fent  him  into  Ireland,  A.  D.  1185, 
with  prince  John.  By  this  prince  he  was  offered  the  united- 
biflioprics  of  Feme  and  Leighlin  ;  but  declined  them,  and- 
employed  his  time  in  collecting  materials  for  his  Topo¬ 
graphy  of  Ireland,  and  his  hiftory  of  the  conqueft  of  that 
ifland.  His  Topography  confided  of  three  books,  which1, 
he  publifhed  at  Oxford  in  1187,  in  the  following  manner,, 
in  three  days.  On  the  firft  day  he  read  the  firft  book  to  a. 
great  concourfe  of  people,  and  afterwards  entertained  all 
the  poor  of  the  town ;  on  the  fecond  day  he  read  the  fecond 
book,  and  entertained  all  the  doctors  and  chief  lcholars  ; 
and,  on  the  third  day,  he  read  the  third  book,  and  enter¬ 
tained  the  younger  fcholars,  folaiers,  and  burgefles.  “  A- 
moft  glorious  fpedlacle  !  (fays  he)  which  revived  the  an¬ 
cient  times  of  the  poets,  and  of  which  no  example  had 
been  feen  in  England.”  On  the  acceflion  of  Richard  I, 
he  was  fent  for  by  that  prince  into  Wales  to  preferve  the 
peace  of  that  country,  and  was  joined  in  commifiion  with; 
William  Longchamp,  bi (hop  of  Ely,  as  one  of  the  regents 
of  the  kingdom.  He  was  offered  preferment,  but  refufeds 
the  bifhopric  of  Bangor  in  1 190,  and  that  of  Landaff  rhe- 
year  after.  The  fee  of  St.  David’s,  which  had  long  been 
the  object  of  his  ambition,  becoming  vacant  in  1 198,  he  was- 
unanimoufly  eleCfed  by  the  chapter;  but  met  with  fo  power¬ 
ful  an  adverlary  in  Hubert  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  (who- 
onpofed  his  promotion  with  great  violence),  that  it  in¬ 
volved  him  in  a  litigation  which  lafted  five  years,  cod  him 
three  journies  to  Rome,  at  a  great  expence,  and  in  which, 
he  was  at  lad  defeated,  1203.  Soon  after  this  lie  retired- 
from  the  world,  and  fpent  the  lad  feventeen  years  of  his' 
life  in  privacy,  compoling  many  book's,  of  which  we  have 
a  catalogue  in  the  Biographia  Britannica.  That  Girald 
of  Wales  was  a  man  of  uncommon  activity,  genius,  and 
learning,  is  undeniable  ;  but  thefe-  and  his  other  good, 
qualities  were  much  tarnifhed  by  his  infufferable  vanity. 

Barry  (James),  Lord  Sautry,  of-  Ireland,  was  an 
eminent  date  (man  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  He  was- 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  convocation  which  voted; 
the  king’s  federation  in  1660.  He  died  in. 1672. 

Barry,/  in  heraldry,  is  when  an  efcutcheon  is  divided 
bar- ways,  that  is,  acrofs  from  fide  to  fide,  into  an  even 
number  of  partitions,  confiding  of  two  or  more  tinctures, 
interchangeably  difpofed  :  it  is  to  be  exprelfed  in  the  bla¬ 
zon  by  the  word  harry,  and  the  number  of  pieces  muff  be 
fpecified  ;  but  if  the  divifions  be  odd,  the  field  mull  be.- 
firft  named,  and  the  number  of  bars  exprefled. 

Barry-bendy,/,  is  when  an  efcutcheon  is  divided 
evenly,  bar  and  bend-ways,  by  lines  drawn  tranfverfe  and 
diagonal,  interchangeably  varying. the  tinftures  of  which 
it  confifts. 

Barr Y-piLY,/)  is  when  a  coat  is  divided  by  feveral 
lines  drawn  obliquely  from  fide,  to  fide,  where;  they,  form 
acute  angles. 

BARS,  a  town  of  Hungary,  and  chief  place  of  a  county 
of  the  fame  name  :  eight  miles  weft  of  Leventz. 

BAR'SA,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  France,  in  the  Eng¬ 
lifli  Channel,  Itinerary:  Bafepool  according  to  fome  ;  but 
according,  to  others,  BardJ'ey. 

9  H  BAR'SABAS, 


BAR'SABAS,  [of  13a  fon,  sau*  reft,  Syr.  i.  e.  the  Ton 
of  reft  ;  or  of  “13  ;i  fon,  and  2’t?  to  return,  Syr.  and  Heb. 
i.  e.  the  fon  of  converfiori.  ]  The  name  of  one  of  the  fe- 
venty  difciples. 

BARSALLACH'  POINT,  a  cape  of  Scotland,  on  the 
coart  of  the  coujity  of  Wigton,  in  Luce  bay  :  eight  miles 
north -weft  of  Burrowhead. 

BARSAL'LI,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  bordering  on  the 
river  Gambia,  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  negroes  called  JaloJfs. 
It  is  a  moll  defpotic  monarchy  ;  all  people  being  obliged 
to  proftrate  themfeives  on  the  earth  w  hen  any  of  the  royal 
family  appear.  The  kingdom  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
provinces,  over  which  governors  called  bumeys  are  appoint¬ 
ed.  Thefe  are  abfolute  within  their  jurifdidliotis ;  but 
they  feldom  carry  their  prerogative  fo  far  as  to  incur  the 
diilike  of  the  people,  which  would  quickly  prove  fatal  to 
them.  The  Mahometan  religion  is  profeffed  by  the  king 
and  Iris  court ;  though  little  regard  is  paid  to  it  by  his  fttb- 
jeiRs.  The  general  drefs  of  the  people  is  a  kind  of  loofe 
Calico  furplice,  that  hangs  down  below  the  knee  ;  which 
they  fometimes  plait  about  the  waift  in  a  very  agreeable 
manner.  They  wear  a  number  of  gold  trinkets  in  their 
hair,  ears,  nofes,  and  round  their  necks,  arms,  and  legs ; 
but  the  women  are  moftly  fond  of  thefe  ornaments.  The 
king  of  Barfilli,  whom  Moore  faw  in  1732,  had  a  prodigi- 
gious  number  of  women  :  but  when  he  went  abroad  he  was 
feldom  attended  by  more  than  two,  who  feemed  to  be 
drefted  out  in  the  whole  finery  of  the  feraglio.  He  had 
likewife  a  number  of  brethren  ;  but  it  was  feldom  that  he 
deigned  to  fpeak  to  them  :  if  ever  he  did,  they  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  fall  proftrate  on  the  earth  the  moment  they  came 
into  his  prefence,  notwithftanding  they  were  the  prefum- 
tive  heirs  of  the  crown.  It  is  indeed  ufual  for  the  king’s 
•children  to  difpule  the  right  of  fttcceffion  with  his  bre¬ 
thren,  and  the  longeft  fword  bears  away  the  prize. 

BARSAN'TI  (Francifco),  an  eminent  mufical  perfor¬ 
mer  and  compofer,  was  born  at  Lucca  in  1690.  He  fttt- 
died  the  civil  law  in  the  imiverfity  of  Padua;  but  after¬ 
wards  chofe  mafic  for  his  profelfton.  He  put  himfelf  un¬ 
der  the  tutition  of  fome  able  mailers  in  Italy  ;  and,  hav¬ 
ing  attained  a  confiderable  proficiency  in  practical  compo- 
fition,  lie  came  to  England  with  Gentiniani  in  1714.  He 
was  a  good  performer  on  the  hautboy  and  flute.  He  pub- 
liihed,  with  a  dedication  to  the  earl  of  Burlington,  fix  folos 
for  a  flute  with  a  thorough-bafs,  and  afterwards  fix  folos 
for  a  German  flute  and  a  bafs.  He  alfo  made  into  fonatas, 
for  two  violins  and  a  bafs,  the  firft  fix  folos  of  Geminiani. 
Pie  afterwards  compofed  twelve  concertos  for  violins;  and 
likewife,  Sei  Antifone,  in  which  he  fttccefsfully  imitated 
the  ftyle  of  Palefti  ina  and  the  old  compofers. 

BAR'SERS,  a  town  of  Norway,  fifty  miles  north-eaft 
of  Romfdal. 

BARSILE'A,  a  daughter  of  Coeltts  and  Terra,  who 
was  mother  of  all  the  gods.  Diod.  An  ifland  on  the  north 
of  Gaul,  famous  for  its  amber.  Alfo  an  ifland  in  the 
Euxine  fea.  Plin. 

BAR'SINE,  or  B^rsene.  a  daughter  of  Darius,  who 
married  Alexander,  by  whom  file  had  a  fon  called  Her¬ 
cules.  Caifander  ordered  her  and  her  child  to  be  put  to 
death.  Juflin. 

BAR'S IR,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Ker¬ 
man,  fixty  miles  north-eaft  of  Sirgian. 

BARTAPOUR',  a  town  of  India,  in  the  country  of 
Kemaoon,  on  an  ifland  in  the  Ganges  :  ninety-three  miles 
oaft  of  Bereilly,  and  ninety  north  of  Lucknow. 

BAR'TAS  (William  de  Salufte  du),  a  French  poet  of 
rite  1 6th  century.  He  was  employed  by  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  in  England,  Denmark,  and  Scotland  ;  and  com¬ 
manded  a  troop  of  horfe  in  Gafconv,  under  the  marechal 
de  Martignan.  He  was  a  Calvinift  ;  and  died  in  1590, 
aged  forty-fix.  He  wrote  many  poems;  the  principal  of 
which  arc,  x.  The  Week,  or  Creation  of  the  World  ;  2. 
The  Poem  of  Judith  ;  and  3.  The  Battle  of  Ivrv,  gained 
kv  Henry  IV.  in  (.590. 

SAR'TEN,  a  town  of  Prwfiia,  and  capital  o.f  ^  fnaaiU 
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country,  called  Bartenland,  in  the  province  of  Natangen  : 
forty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Konigfberg. 

B  AR'TENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province 
of  Natangen,  fituated  on  the  river  Alle  :  twenty-eight 
miles  fouth  of  Konigfberg. 

Bartenstein,  a  town  and  caftle  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Franconia,  and  principality  of  Hohenlohe. 

To  BAR'TER,  v.  n.  \_barattcr,  Fr.  to  trick  in  traffic; 
from  barat,  craft,  fraud.]  To  traffic  by  exchanging  one 
commodity  for  another,  in  oppofition  to  purchafing  with 
money. — A  man  has  not  every  thing  growing  upon  his 
foil,  and  therefore  is  willing  to  barter  with  his  neighbour. 
Collier. 

To  Barter,  v.  a.  To  give  any  thing  in  exchange  for 
fomething  elfe. — I  fee  nothing-left  us,  but  to  truck  and 
barter  our  goods,  like  the  wild  Indians,  with  each  other. 
Swift. — Sometimes  it  is  ufea  with  the  particle  a  way  before 
the  thing  given.  —  If  they  will  barter  away  their  time,  me- 
tliinks  they  fhould  at  leaf!  have  fome  eafe  in  exchange.  De. 
cay  of  Piety. 

Barter,/!  The  act  of  practice  of  trafficking  by  ex¬ 
change  of  commodities;  fometimes  the  tiling  given  in  ex. 
change.— He  who  corrupteth  Englifit  with  foreign  words, 
is  as  wife  as  ladies  that  change  plate  for  china ;  for  which 
the  laudable  traffic  of  old  clothes  is  much  the  faired:  bar¬ 
ter.  Felton. 

Barter,  f.  A  rule  in  the  commercial  part  of  arithme¬ 
tic.  See  the  article  Arithmetic,  p.  179  of  this  volume. 

B  AR'TERER,/]  He  that  traffics  by  exchange  of  com¬ 
modities. 

BAR'TERY,/  Exchange  of  commodities. — It  fs  aTe- 
ceived  opinion,  that,  in  moft  ancient  ages,  there  was  only 
bartery  or  exchange  of  commodities  againft  moft  nations. 
Camden. 

BARTH,  or  Bart  (Jean),  a  brave  fifherman  of  Dun¬ 
kirk,  who  rofe  to  the  rank  of  an  admiral ;  and  is  celebrat¬ 
ed  for  his  fignal  valour  and  naval  exploits,  in  the  annals 
of  France,  The  following  remarkable  anecdote  is  told  of 
Bart.  In  May,  1696,  the  Englifh  admiral  Benbow  failed 
witlt  a  fquadron,  in  order  to  block  him  up  in  the  harbour 
of  Dunkirk  ;  but  he  found  means  to  efcape  through  the 
whole  fquadron  ;  and,  fleering  north-eaftward,  attacked 
a  fleet  of  Dutch  merchant-fliips  in  the  Baltic,  which  was 
convoyed  by  five  frigates.  The  whole  of  the  convoy  he 
made  prize  of,  together  with  near  half  of  the  merchant¬ 
men,  which  he  carried  fafe  into  Dunkirk.  A  clamour 
was  raifed  againft  him  on  his  return  for  not  following  his 
inftrudtions,  which  were  to  fink,  burn,  and  dejlroy.  Bart 
demanded  an  audience  of  the  king,  and  bluntly  fold  him, 
that  he  thought  he  had  done  much  better  in  bringing  home- 
thefe  fliips  than  in  deftroying  them,  becaufe  they  were- 
laden  with  corn,  which  at  that  time  was  very  fcarce  and 
dear.  The  king  was  greatly  pleafed,  and,  as  a  proof  of 
it,  gave  him  a  draft  on  his  banker  for  a  prefent  of  30,000 
livres.  The  tough-hewn  feaman  immediately  fallied 
out,  enquiring  for  the  houfe  of  the  banker.  This  he  foon 
found,  and  alked  the  porter  if  he  was  at  home.  The  por¬ 
ter  anfwered  in  the  affirmative ;  but  faid  he  had  company  ; 
and  that  he  muft  come  again  at  a  certain  hour,  if  he  had 
bufinefs  with  him.  “  1  only  alked  you,”  fays  Bart,  “  if 
your  fnafter  was  at  home  ;”  and,  milling  into  the  houfe, 
he  foon  found  the  apartment  where  the  banker  was  at  din¬ 
ner  with  a  large  company.  “Which  of  you  is  the  king’s 
banker  ?”  faid  Bart.  “  It  is  me,”  anfwered  the  banker. 
“  Then  pay  me  this,”  fays  Bart.  The  banker  took  the 
note  in  his  hand,  but  prefently  returning  it  over  his  flioui- 
der,  and  dropping  it  on  the  floor,  faid,  “  Return  at  four 
o’clock.”  Bart  drew  his  hanger,  exclaiming  at  the  fame 
time,  “Rife  immediately,  and  honour  his  majefty’s  figna- 
ture,  or  your  headdhall  fly  off  upon  the  table.”  The  bank¬ 
er  faid  to  his  company,  “  ExcuJ'ez,  mejjieurs  ;  Du  Bart  n’en- 
tendpas  raillerie ;  Excufe  my  abfence,  gentlemen ;  D11  Bart 
is  not  to  be  trifled  with  ;”  then,  picking  up  the  note,  he 
went  into  the  bank  to  count  the  money.  As  he  was  telling 
it  tQ  filver,  which  was  the  general  circulation  in  France, 
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Bart  .fa id  to  him,  “  You  rafcal,  do  you  take  me  for  a  por¬ 
ter  ?  pay  me  in  gold.”  The  affrighted  banker  was  oblig¬ 
ed  to  comply,  and  Du  Bart  marched  off  in  triumph.  He 
died  in  1702,  aged  fifty-one.  ' 

BARTHE  de  NBSTES  (La),  a  town  of  France,  and 
principal  place  of  a  diftricl,  in  the  department  of  Higher 
Pyrenees:  fix  leagues  fouth-eaft  of  Tarbes.  Lat.  43.4.  N. 
Ion.  1 8.  3.  E.  Ferro.. 

BARTHEI.EMY',  (Jean  Jacques),  the  celebrated  au¬ 
thor  of  the  elegant  and  learned  Travels  of  the  Young 
A  nacharfis,  was  born  20th  Jan.  1716,  at  Caffis,  a  (mall  Tea¬ 
pot  t  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  his  mother  was  vifiting 
her  relations.  His  father  refuted  at  Aubagne,  and  lent 
him  at  twelve  years  of  age  to  the  college  de  I’Oratoire  at 
Marfeilles,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  the  feminary 
of  the  Jefuits;  where  lie  received  the  tonfure.  He  ap¬ 
plied  with  unwholefome  fedulity  to  the  ftudy  of  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Chaldean,  and  Syriac  ;  and  of  a  young  Maro- 
nite  who  came  to  Marfeilles  from  the  Levant  he  took  lef- 
fons  in  Arabic,  and  delivered  a  lermon  in  that  language 
before  an  oriental  audience.  At  the  beginning  of  thefe 
purfuits,  when  he  was  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  fome 
merchants  of  Marfeilles  came  to  him  with  a  kind  of  beg¬ 
gar  who  had  made  his  appearance  on  ‘change,  who  gave 
himfelf  out  fora  Jewifh  rabbi,  learned  but  diftreffed,  and 
who  boldly  defired  to  have  his  pretenfions  inveffigated  by 
fome  oriental  fcholar.  The  abbe  Barthelemy  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  evade  the  talk,  by  reprefenting  that  his  mode  of 
ftudy  could  at  mod  enable  him  to  read,  but  not  at  all  to 
converfe  in,  the  dialects  of  the  eaft  :  but  there  was  no  re¬ 
filling.  The  Jew  began  to  repeat  the  firft  pfalm  in  He¬ 
brew.  The  abbe  recognifed  it,  flopped  him  at  the  end 
of  the  firft  verfe,  and  addrefled  him  with  one  of  the  col¬ 
loquial  phrafes  from  his  Arabic  grammar.  The  Jew  then 
repeated  the  fecond  verfe,  and  the  abbe  another  phrafe, 
and  fo  on  to  the  end  of  the  pfalm,  which  comprifed  the 
whole  fcriptural  knowledge  of  the  rabbi.  The  abbe  clofed 
the  conference  with  another  fentence  in  Arabic,  and  good- 
naturedly  faid  that  he  faw  no  reafon  to  intercept  the  in¬ 
tended  charity  of  the  merchants.  The  Jew,  delighted 
beyond  expectation,  declared  that  he  had  travelled  over 
Turkey  and  Egypt,  but  had  no  where  met  with  the  equal 
of  this  young  theologian  ;  who  acquired  prodigious  ho¬ 
nour  by  the  ridiculous  adventure.  In  vain  he  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  tell  the  ftory  fairly :  every  one  chofe  the  marvellous 
colouring  :  he  was  extolled  as  a  prodigy  :  the  rabbi  had 
procured  him  a  reputation  at  Marfeilles. 

In  1744  he  went  to  Paris,  carrying  a  letter  of  recom¬ 
mendation  to  M.  de  Boze,  keeper  of  the  royal  medals  ; 
a  learned  man,  whofe  age  and  infirmity  predifpofed  him 
to  retire  from  labour,  and  who  had  thoughts  of  taking  M. 
de  la  Baftie  as  his  affociate.  The  latter  refpeclable  anti¬ 
quary  having  died  fuddenly,  Barthelemy  was  chofen  in 
his  (lead.  In  1747  he  was  elected  of  the  academy  of  in- 
fcriptions,  and  in  1753  fucceeded  to  his  patron  M.  de 
Boze.  J n  1754  M,  de  Stainville,  afterwards  duke  de 
Choifeul,  was  appointed  ambalfador  to  Rome,  and  in¬ 
vited  Barthelemy  to  follow  him  :  in  confequence  of  which 
the  abbd  went,  accompanied  by  M.  de  Cotte,  into  Italy  ; 
where  his  reception  was  fuch  as  his  fplendid  reputation 
had  prepared,  and  whence  he  returned  with  Madame  de 
Stainville.  This  excellent  couple  are  defcribed  in  the 
A  nacharfis  under  the  names  of  Arfames  and  Phedima.  It 
was  iri  1758  that  he  obtained,  through  the  influence  of 
thefe  friends,  an  important  accelfion  to  his  income,  which 
they  gradually  increaled  to  about  33,000  livres.  His  opu¬ 
lent  leifure  was  not  unproductive  :  he  had  in  1788  com¬ 
pleted  and  publiflied  the  travels  of  Anacharfts,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Forty. 
FI  is  attention  to  official  duties  was  never  interrupted  du¬ 
ring  this  period,  his  affiduity  having  doubled  the  number 
of  medals  in  the  royal  collection:  four  hundred  thoufand 
pieces  pa(Ted  through  his  hands,  of  which  he  feleCted  for 
purchafe  about  twenty  thoufand. 

In  the  year  1792  his  health  began  alarmingly  to  decline, 
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and  he  grew  fubjeft  to  fainting  fits :  he  was  now  feventy- 
eight  years  of  age.  On  the  30th  of  Auguft  1793,  under 
the  tyranny  of  Robefpierre,  he  was  denounced  by  one 
Chretien,  under  pretext  of  aril-toe  racy,  and  was  led  to  pri- 
fon  on  the  fecond  of  the  following  September,  where  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Choifeul  went  to  vilit  him.  The  committee  of 
public  fafety  were  foon  informed  of  the  levity  of  this  de¬ 
nunciation,  and  he  was  releafed  at  eleven  the  fame  even¬ 
ing.  In  tire  enfuing  month  of  OCtober,  the  honorary  of¬ 
fice  of  librarian  in  chief  having  become  vacant,  it  was  of¬ 
fered  to  him  in  the  mod  flattering  manner,  but  refufed  on 
account  of  his  growing  infirmities.  On  the  6th  Floreul 
(25th  of  April)  1795,  he  died  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
without  ftruggle  or  apparent  pain  :  at  one  o’clock  he  was 
reading  Horace,  in  company  with  his  nephew.  4  He  leaves 
(fays  his  biographer)  each  of  his  relations  a  father  to  be¬ 
wail,  his  friends  an  irreparable  lofs  to  regret,  the  learned 
of  all  countries  an  example  to  follow,  and  the  men  of  all 
times  a  model  to  imitate.’  Flis  bull  had  been  happily  taken 
by  Houdon. 

BAR'THIUS  (Gafpar),  a  learned  and  copious  writer, 
born  at  Cuftrin  in  Brandenburgh,  the  22d  of  June  1376. 
At  twelve  years  of  age  he  tranllated  David’s  Pfalms  into 
Latin  verfe  of  every  meafure,  and  publiflied  feveral  Latin 
poems.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father  (who  was  profelfor 
of  civil  law  at  Francfort,  counfellor  to  the  eleCtor  of  Bran¬ 
denburgh,  and  his  chancellor  at  Cuftrin),  he  was  fent  to 
Gotha,  then  to  Eifenach,  and  afterwards  palled  through 
all  the  univerfities  in  Germany.  When  he  had  finilhed 
his  ftudies,  he  began  his  travels;  he  vifited  Italy,  France, 
Spain,  England,  and  Holland,  improving  himfelf  by  the 
converfation  and  works  of  the  learned  in  every  country. 
Upon  his  return  to  Germany,  he  took  up  his  relidence  at 
Leipfic,  where  he  publiflied  a  number  of  books  ;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  are,  1.  His  AdverJ'aria,  a  large  volume  in 
folio;  the  fecond  and  third  volumes  of  which  he  left  in 
manufcript.  2.  A  Tranflation  of  iEneas  Gazaeus.  3.  A 
large  volume  of  Notes  upon  Claudian,  in  4to.  4.  Three 
volumes  upon  Statius,  &c.  He  died  at  Leipfic,  in  1658, 
aged  feventv-one. 

BARTHOLI'NUS  (Cafpard),  a  learned  pliyfician  and 
anatomift,  born  at  Malmoe,  in  the  province  of  Schonen, 
which  then  belonged  to  Denmark.  At  three  years  of  age 
lie  had  fuch  a  capacity,  that  in  fourteen  days  he  learned 
to  read  ;  and  in  his  thirteenth  year  he  compofed  Greek 
and  Latin  orations,  and  pronounced  them  in  public 
When  he  was  about  eighteen  lie  went  to  the  univerfity  of 
Copenhagen,  and  afterwards  ftudied  at  Roftock  and  Wir- 
temberg.  He  next  fet  out  upon  his  travels  ;  during  which 
he  negledled  no  opportunity  of  improving  himfelf  at  the 
different  univerlities  to  which  lie  came,  and  every  where 
received  marks  of  refpeft.  In  1613  he  was  chofen  pro- 
feffor  of  phyfic  in  that  univerfity,  which  he  enjoyed  eleven 
years;  when,  falling  under  a  fevere  illnefs,  he  made  a 
vow,  that,  if  it  (liould  pleafe  God  to  reftore  him,  he  would 
folely  apply  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity.  He  recover¬ 
ed,  and  kept  his  word  ;  and  foon  after  obtained  the  pro- 
felfoi  ftiip  of  divinity,  and  the  canonry  of  Rofchild.  He 
died  the  13th  of  July  1629,  having  written  feveral  works 
on  metaphylics,  logic,  and  rhetoric. 

Bartholinus  (Thomas),  a  celebrated  pliyfician,  fon 
of  the  former,  was  born  at  Copenhagen  in  1616.  After 
ftudying  fome  years  in  his  own  country,  he  went  to  Ley¬ 
den,  Paris,  and  Montpelier,  improving  himfelf  under  the 
phyficians  of  thofe  univerfities.  Afterwards  going  to  Italy, 
lie  continued  three  years  at  Padua  ;  and  at  length  went  to 
Bafil,  where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  do£lor  of  philofo- 
phy.  Soon  after,  he  returned  to  Copenhagen  ;  where  in 
1647  he  was  appointed  profeflorof  the  mathematics ;  and 
next  year  was  nominated  to  the  anatomical  chair,  an  etn-* 
ployment  better  fuited  to  his  genius  and  inclination ;  which 
lie  difcharged  with  great  affiduity  for  thirteen  years,  and 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  feveral  difcoveries  with  refpedl  to 
the  ladleal  veins  and  lymphatic  vefl’els.  His  clofe  appli¬ 
cation,  however,  lmving  rendered  his  conftitutiou. infirm, 
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he  refigned  his  chair  in  1661  ;  bur  the  king  of  Denmark 
allowed  him  the  title  of  honorary  profijfor.  He  now  retir¬ 
ed  to  a  little  eftate~at  Hagefted,  near  Copenhagen,  where 
he  hoped  to  have  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  tran¬ 
quillity  ;  but,  his  houfe  being  burnt  in  1650,  his  library, 
and  all  his  books  and  manufcripts, .  were  deftroyed.  In 
confideration  of  this  lofs  the  king  appointed  him  his  phy- 
fician  with  a  handfome  falary,  and  exempted  his  land  from 
taxes  ;  the  univerfity  of  Copenhagen  alfo  appointed  him 
their  librarian;  and,  in  1675,  the  king  gave  him  a  feat 
in  the  grand  council  of  Denmark.  He  wrote,  i .  Anatomia 
Cafpari  Bartkoiini  Parentis  novis  Obfervationibus  primum  locu- 
plctata,  8vo.  2.  De  Monfiris  in  Natura  et  Medecina,  4to. 
3.  De  Armillis  Veterum,  preefertim  Danorum  Schedion,  8vo. 
and  feveral  other  works.  This  great  man  died  on  the  4th 
of  December  1680. 

BARTHO'LOMEW,  [loVims of  *0  a  fon,  nbn  hang¬ 
ing  or  elevating,  and  Heb,  waters,  i.  e.  the  fon  of  him 
who  makes  the  waters  to  mount.]  A  proper  name  of  men. 

Bartholomew,  a  county  of  South  Carolina,  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Bartholomew,  fee  Saint  Bartholomew. 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Day,  a  feltival  of  the  Chriftian 
•church,  celebrated  on  the  24th  of  Align  ft.  St.  Bartho¬ 
lomew  was  one  of  the  twelve  apoftles  ;  and  is  efteemed  to 
be  the  fame  as  Nathaniel,  one  of  the  firft  difciples  that 
came  to  Chrift.  It  is  thought  this  apoftle  travelled  as  far 
as  India,  to  propagate  the  gofpel  ;  for  Eufebius  relates, 
that  a  famous  philofopher  and  Chriftian,  named  Pantcenus , 
defiling  to  imitate  the  apoftolical  zeal  in  propagating  t lie 
faith,  and  travelling  for  that  purpofe  as  far  as  India,  found 
there,  among  thole  who  yet  retained  the  knowledge  of 
Chrift,  the  gofpel  of  St.  Matthew,  written,  as  the  tradition 
aiTerts,  by  St.  Bartholomew,  one  of  the  twelve  apoftles, 
when  he  preached  the  gofpel  in  that  country.  From  thence 
lie  returned  to  the  more  northern  and  weftern  parts  of 
Afia,  and  preached  to  the  people  of  Hierapolis;  then  in 
Lycaonia  ;  and  laftly  at  Albania,  a  city  upon  the  Cafpian 
Sea  ;  where  his  endeavours  to  reclaim  the  people  from 
idolatry  were  crowned  with  martyrdom,  he  being  flayed 
alive,  and  crucified  w  ith  his  head  downwards.  There  is 
mention  made  of  a  gofpel  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  the  pre¬ 
face  to  Origen’s  Homilies  on  St.  Luke,  and  in  the  preface 
to  St.  Jerome’s  commentary  on  St.  Matthew  :  but  it  is 
generally  fuppofed  to  be  fpurious,  and  is  placed  by  pope 
Gelafius  among  the  apocryphal  books. 

St.  Bartholomew’s  day  is  diftinguiftied  in  hiftory  as  the 
anniverfary  of  that  horrid  and  atrocious  facrifice  of  human 
blood,  called  the  Parifian  majfacre.  This  ftiocking  feene 
of  religious  phrenzy  was  marked  with  fuch  barbarity  as 
would  furpafs  all  belief,  were  it  not  attefted  by  the  1110ft 
authentic  evidence.  In  1572,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX. 
numbers  of  the  principal  proteftants  were  invited  to  Paris, 
under  a  folemn  oath  of  fafety,  to  celebrate  the  marriage 
of  tire  king  of  Navarre  with  the  French  king’s  After;  viz. 
the  king  of  Navarre’s  mother,  Coligni  admiral  of  France, 
with  many  other  nobles.  The  qneen-dowager  of  Navarre, 
a  zealous  proteftant,  w’as  poifoned  by  a  pair  of  gloves  be¬ 
fore  the  marriage  was  folemnized  ;  and  on  the  24th  of 
Auguft  1572,  being  Bartholomew’s  day,  about  t he  morn¬ 
ing  twilight,  upon  the  toll  of  the  bell  of  the  church  of 
St.  Germain,  the  maflacre  began.  The  admiral  Coligni 
was  bafely  murdered  in  his  own  houfe  ;  and  then  thrown 
out  of  the  window,  to  gratify  the  malice  of  the  duke  of 
Guile:  his  head  was  afterwards  cut  off,  and  lent  to  the 
king  and  queen-mother;  and  his  body,  after  a  thoufand 
indignities  offered  to  it,  was  hung  up  by  the  feet  on  a  gib¬ 
bet.  After  this,  the  murderers  ravaged  the  whole  city  of 
Paris,  and  butchered  above  ten  thoufand  perfons  of  all 
ranks.  An  horrible  Icene,  fays  Thuanus,  when  the  very 
ftreets  and  paflages  refounded  with  the  groans  of  thofe 
who  were  dying,  and  the  fhrieks  of  fuch  as  were  juft 
going  to  be  murdered  ;  the  bodies  of  the  flain  thrown  out 
of  the  window  s  ;  the  courts  and  chambers  of  the  houfes 
filled  with  them,;  ,  the  dead  bodies  of. others  dragged  thro’ 
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the  ftreets,  their  blood  running  down  the  channels  in  fuch 
plenty,  that  torrents  feemed  to  empty  themfelves  into  the 
neighbouring  river  :  and,  in  a  word,  an  innumerable  mul¬ 
titude  of  men,  women  with  child,  maidens,  and  children, 
were  all  involved  in  one  common  deftruftion  ;  and  the 
gates  and  entrances  of  the  king’s  palace  all  befmeared  with 
blood.  From  Paris  the  maflacre  fpread  throughout  the 
kingdom.  In  the  city  of  Meaux  they  threw  above  two 
hundred  into  gaol  ;  and  after  they  had  ravilhed  and  killed 
a  great  number  of  women,  and  plundered  the  houfes  of 
the  Proteftants,  they  executed  their -fury  on  thofe  they 
had  impriloned,  and,  calling  them  out  one  by  one,  they 
were  killed  in  cold  blood,  like  ftieep  in  a  market ;  the 
bodies  of  fome  were  flung  into  ditches,  and  others  into  the 
river  Maine.  At  Orleans  they  murdered  above  fiv-e  hun¬ 
dred  men,  women,  and  children,  and  enriched  themfelves 
with  their  Ipoil.  The  fame  cruelties  were  exercifed  at 
Angers,  Troyes,  Bourges,  La  Charite,  and  efpecially  at 
Lyons,  where  they  inhumanly  deftroyed  above  eight  hun¬ 
dred  proteftants,  pitting  ropes  about  the  necks  of  fome,. 
dragging  them  through  the  ftreets,  and  throwing  them, 
mangled,  torn,  and  half  dead,  into  the  river.  It  would 
be  endlels  to  mention  the  butcheries  committed  at  Valence, 
Romaine,  Rouen,  See.  It  is  alferted  that  above  thirty- 
thoufand  fouls  periflied  on  this  dreadful  occafton.  Thu¬ 
anus,  in  abhorrence  of-the  maflacre  of  St.  Bartholomew’s 
day,  tiled  to  repeat  thefe  words  of  P.  Statius,  Silv.  v.iii. 
ver.  88,  &c. 

Excidat  ilia  dies  asvo,  ne  poftera  credant 
Secula.  Nos  certe  taceanms,  et  obruta  multa 
Nocte  tegi  propria  patiamur  crimina  gentis. 

In  the  words  of  Job,  chap.  iii.  ver.  3,  Sec.  “Let  that  day 
peri  Hi  ;  and  let  it  not  be  joined  unto  the  days  of  the  year. 
Let  darknefs  and  the  ftiadow  of  death  ftain  it,”  & c.  And 
yet,  as  though  this  had  been  the  moft  heroic  tranfaftion^. 
and  pregnant  with  immortal  glory,  medals  were  (truck  at 
Paris  in  commemoration  of  it. 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  is  a  hofpital  for  the 
reception  of  tick  and  wounded  poor  perfons.  It  is  fitu- 
ated  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  Smithfield,  and  incorporated 
by  the  name  of  the  Hofpital  of  the  Mayor,  Commonalty, 
and  Citizens,  of  London,  Governors  for  the  Poor,  called 
Little  St.  Bartholomew’s,  near  Weft  Smithfield.  This' 
hofpital  formerly  belonged  to  the  priory  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew,  in  Smithfield,  founded  by  one  Rahere,  about  the- 
year  1102.  At  the  difiolution  of  the  monafteries,  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII.  left  five  hundred  marks  a-year  to  it,  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  city  (hould  add  five  hundred  marks  per  an¬ 
num  for  the  relief  of  lick  and  poor  people;  but  it  was- 
more  largely  endowed  for  the  life  of  fick  and  lame  perfons 
only,  by  Edward  VI.  by  the  munificence  of  the  city  and 
private  benefactors.  This  hofpital,  having  efcaped  the 
dreadful  fire  in  1 666,  was  repaired  and  beautified  by  the- 
governors  in  the  year  1691.  But  the  building  became- 
by  length  of  time  fo  ruinous  and  dangerous,  that  a  fub- 
feription  was  entered  into  in  1729,  for  defraying  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  rebuilding  it,  on  a  plan  comprehending  four  de¬ 
tached  piles  of  building  to  be  joined  by  (tone  gateways, 
about  a  court  or  area.  Four  piles  have  been  ereCted  and 
finifhed;  one  of  thefe  piles  contains  a  large  hall  for  the 
relort  of  the  governors  at  general  courts,  a  compting- 
houfe  for  the  committees,  and  other  nccelfary  offices: 
the  other  three  piles  contain  wards  for  the  reception  of 
the  patients.  It  is  governed  by  a  prefident,  treafurer,  Sec. 
It  is  attended  by  three  phylicians,  and  three  furgeons,  be- 
fides  as  many  affiftant  furgeons,  and  an  apothecary  and 
chaplain.  This  hofpital,  fince  its  enlargement,  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  accommodating  four  hundred  and  twenty  patients  : 
it  extends  relief  alfo  to  a  great  number  of  out-patients. 
By  the  report  of  1780,  it  appears  that  this  hofpital  admi- 
niftered  relief  to  10846  patienfs  in  the  courfe  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year. 

B  ARTHO'LOMITF.S,y]  A  religious  order  founded  at 
Genoa  in  1307  ;.  but,  the  monks  leading  very  irregular  lives, 
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the  order  was  fupprefl'ed  by  pope  Innocent  X,  in  1630,  and 
their  eftedts  were  confilcated.  In  the  church  of  the  mo. 
nailery  of  this  order,  at  Genoa  is  preferved  the  image  which 
it  is  pretended  Chrift  fent  to  king  Abgartis. 

BARTOLOC’CI  (Julius),  a  learned  monk,  and  pro- 
felTor  of  Hebrew  at  Rome,  was  born  at  Celeno,  in  1613  ; 
and  didinguilhed  himfelf  by  writing  an  excellent  catalogue 
of  the  Hebrew  writers  and  writings,  in  4  vols.  folio;  a 
continuation  of  which  was  performed  by.Imbonati  his  dif- 
ciple.  He  died  in  1687. 

BARTOLOME'O  (Francifco),  a  celebrated  painter, 
born  at  Savignano,  a  village  near  Florence,  in  1469,  was 
the  difciple  of  Cofimo  Rolelli,  but  was  much  beholden  to 
the  works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  for  his  extraordinary  /kill 
in  painting.  He  was  w-ell  verfed  in  the  fundamentals  of 
defign.  Raphael,  after  quitting  the  fchool  of  Perugino, 
applied  to  this  mailer;  and  under  him  liudied  the  rules  of 
perfpedtive,  with  the  art  of  managing  and  uniting  colours. 
In  the  year  1300,  he  turned  Dominican  friar;  and  fome 
time  after  was  lent  by  his  fuperiors  to  the  convent  of  St. 
Martin,  in  Florence.  He  painted  in  portrait  and  hi  dory ; 
but  his  fcrupulous  confcience  would  hardly  fuffer  him  to 
draw  naked  figures.  He  died  in  1517,  aged  forty-eight. 

BAR'TON,  or  BER'TON,yi  A  word  ufed  in  Devon¬ 
shire,  for  the  demefne  lands  of  a  manor  ;  fometimes  the 
manor-houfe  itfelf;  and  in  fome  places  for  out-houfes  and 
fold-yards.  In  the  ftatute  2  and  3  Edw.  VI.  c.  12,  barton 
lands,  and  demenfe  lands,  are  ufed  as  fynonima.  Blount 
fays  it  always  fignified  a  farm  didindl  from  a  manfion,  and 
lertonarii  were  farmers,  hulbandmen  that  held  bartons  at 
the  will  of  the  lord.  In  the  well,  they  called  a  great  farm 
a  burton  or  barton  ;  and  a  fmall  farm  a  living. 

Barton  (Elizabeth),  commonly  called  The.  Holy  Maid 
oj Kent,  was  a  religious  impollor  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  VIII. 
She  was  a  fervant  at  Aldington,  in  Kent,  and  had  long 
been  troubled  with  convulfions,  which  diftorted  her  limbs 
and  countenance  in  the  dranged  manner,  and  threw'  her 
body  in  the  moll  violent  agitations  ;  and  the  eftedt  of  the 
diforder  was  fuch,  that  after  file  recovered  Hie  could  coun¬ 
terfeit  the  fame  appearance.  Mailers,  the  pried  of  Al¬ 
dington,  with  other  ecclefiafiics,  thinking  her  a  proper  in- 
drument  for  their  purpofe,  perfuaded  her  to  pretend  that 
what  file  laid  and  did  was  by  a  ftipernatural  impulfe.  With 
this  view  die  would  lie  as  it  were  in  a  trance  for  fome  time ; 
then,  coming  to  herfelf,  after  many  Itrange  contortions, 
would  break  out  into  pious  ejaculations,  hymns,  and  pray¬ 
ers  ;  fometimes  delivering  herfelf  in  fpt  ipeeches,  fome¬ 
times  in  uncouth  rhymes.  She  pretended  to  be  honoured 
with  vilions  and  revelations,  to  hear  heavenly  voices,  and 
the  mod  ravifiiing  melody.  She  declaimed  againd  the 
wickednefs  of  the.  times,  againll  herefy  and  innovations  ; 
exhorting  the  people  to  hear  maffes,  to  ufe  frequent  con- 
fefiions,  and  to  pray  to  our  lady,  and  all  the  faints.  This 
artful  management,  with  great  exterior  piety,  virtue,  and 
aullcrity  of. life,  not  only  deceived  the  vulgar,  but  many 
learned  perfons,  fuch  as  Sir  Thomas  More,  bilhop  Filher, 
archbilhop  Warkam  ;  the  lad  of  whom  appointed  com- 
midioners  to  examine  her.  She  was  now  inftrubled  to  fay, 
in  her  counterfeit  trances,  that  the  bleffed  Virgin  had  ap¬ 
peared  to  her,  and  allured  her  that  file  fiiould  never  re¬ 
cover,  till  file  went  to  vilit  her  image,  in  a  chapel  dedi¬ 
cated  to  her  in  the  parilli  of  Aldington.  Thither  die  re¬ 
paired  in  proeeffion,  and  in  pilgrimage,  as  it  were,  attend¬ 
ed  by  above  three  thoufand  people,  and  many  perfons  of 
quality  of  both  fexes.  On  her  arrival,  (lie  fell  into  one  of 
her  trances,  and  uttered  many  things  in  honour  of  the  faints, 
and  the  papal  religion  :  for  herfelf  (lie  faid,  that,  by  the 
infpiration  of  God,  file  was  called  to  be  a  nun,  and  that 
Dr.  Booking  was  to  be  her  ghofily  father.  Dr.  Bocking 
was  a  canon  of  Chrid- church,  in  Canterbury,  and  an  af- 
fociate  in  carrying  on  the  impodure.  Meanw’hile,  the 
archbilhop  was  fo  fatisfied  with  the  reports  made  to  him 
about  her,  as  to  order  her  to  be  put  into  the  nunnery  of 
St.  Sepulchre,  Canterbury  ;  where  (he  pretended  to  have 
jkequent  infpirations  and  vifions.  The  prieds,  her  nia- 
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nagers,  having  thus  fucceeded  in  the  hnpoflure,  now  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  objedf  of  it ;  and  Elizabeth  Barton  was.  di- 
redted  publicly  to  announce,  how  God  had  revealed  to 
her,  that  “  in  cafe  the  king  fiiould  divorce  queen  Cathe¬ 
rine  of  Arragon,  and  take  another  wife  during  her  life, 
his  life  would  not  be  of  a  month’s  duration,  but  he  fiiould 
die  the  death  of  a  villain,”  Bifiiop  Fifner,  and  others,  in 
the  intered  of  the  queen,  hearing  of  this,  held  frequent 
meetings  with  the  nun  and  her  accomplices,  and  at  the 
fame  time  feduced  many  perfons  from  their  allegiance, 
particularly  the  fathers  and  nuns  of  Sion,  the  Charter- 
houfe,  and  Sheen,  and  fome  of  the  obfervants  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  Greenwich,  and  Canterbury.  One  Peto,  preach* 
ing  before  the  king  at  Greenwich,  denounced  heavy  judg¬ 
ments  againd  him  to  his  face  ;  telling  him,  that  “  he  ha^d 
been  deceived  by  many  lying  prophets,  while  himfelf,  as 
a  true  Micaiah,  warned  him,  that  the  dogs  fiiould  lick  his 
blood,  as  they  had  licked  the  blood  of  Ahab.”  Henry 
bore  this  outrageous  infult  with  a  degree  of  moderation 
very  remarkable  for  him  :  but,  to  undeceive  the  people,  he 
appointed  Dr.  Curwin  to  preach  before  him  the  Sunday 
following,  who  judified  the  king’s  proceedings,  and  brand¬ 
ed  PetQ  with  the  epithets  of  “rebel,  Uanderer,  dog,  and 
traitor.”  Curwin,  however,  was  interrupted  by  a  friar, 
and  called  “a  lying  prophet,  who  fought  to  edablifli  the 
luccellion  to  the  crown  upon  adultery  ;”  and  he  proceeded 
with  fuch  virulence,  that  the  king  was  obliged  to  inter- 
pofe,  and  commanded  him  to  be  filent :  yet,  though  Peto 
and  the  friar  were  afterwards  fummoned  before  the  coua- 
cil,  they  were  only  reprimanded  for  their  infolence.  En¬ 
couraged  by  this  lenity  of  the  government,  the  ecclefiaf. 
tics  relolved  to  publifii  the  revelations  of  the  nun,  in  their 
fernions,  throughout  the  kingdom  :  they  had  communi¬ 
cated  them  to  the  pope’s  ambalfadors,  to  whom  alfo  they 
introduced  the  maid  of  Kent ;  and  they  exhorted  queen 
Catherine  to  perlift  in  her  refolutions.  At  length  this 
confederacy  began  to  be  fufpedted,  and  Henry  ordered  the 
maid  and  her  accomplices  to  be  examined  in  the  liar-cham¬ 
ber.  Here  they  confeffed  all  the  particulars  of  the  im- 
pollure,  and  afterwards  appeared  upon  a  fc  a  fib  Id  eredled 
at  St.  Paul’s  Crofs,  where  the  articles  of  their  confefiion 
were  publicly  read  in  their  hearing.  Thence  they  were 
conveyed  to  the  Tower,  until  the  meeting  of  parliament ; 
who,  having  confidered  the  affair,  pronounced  it  a  con- 
fpiracy  againd  the  king’s  life  and  crown.  The  nun,  with 
her  confederates,  Bocking,  Deering,  Bilby,  Makers,  and 
Gould,  were  attainted  of  high  treafon,  and  executed  at 
Tyburn,  April  20,  1534.  Their  heads  were  afterwards 
cut  off,  and  placed  in  different  parts  of  London;  that  of 
the  Holy  maid,  Stowe  fays,  was  let  upon  London-bridge. 

Barton  (Henry),  dodlor  of  divinity,  and  warden  of 
Merton  college,  Oxford.  Of  this  gentleman  many  piea- 
fant  anecdotes  are  in  the  recolledlion  of  his  friends:  that 
he  was  no  enemy  to  a  pun,  the  following  bears  tedimony  : 
In  the  year  1763,  on  the  peace  being  proclaimed  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  the  heads  of  the  colleges  being  affembled,  as  is 
ufual,  on  a  temporary  building  eredled  for  the  purpofe,- 
Dr.  Barton  very  gravely  went  up  to  the  feveral  heads  of 
houfes  that  were  met  on  the  occalion,  and  faid,  “  I  don’t 
know'  why  the  nation  fiiould  be  fo  well  pleafed  with  the 
peace  ;  for  my  own  part,  I  think  it  a  very  bad  one.”  “A 
bad  one,  dodlor  !  why  fiiould  you  think  it  a  bad  one?” 
“That  certainly  (faid  the  dodlor)  is  a  bad  peace  which 
brings  fo  many  heads  to  the  fcaffold.”  He  died  July  13, 
1793- 

Barton  (Matthew),  admiral  of  the  white.  There 
are  few  perfons  who,  during  the  time  that  their  age  and 
drength  would  permit,  have  been  more  actively  employed 
in  the  fervice  of  their  country.  Fie  went  to  fea  in  1730, 
in  the  Fox,  captain  Arnold,  to  South  Carolina  ;  returned 
in  Augud  1732,  and  was  paid  off.  In  the  November  fol¬ 
lowing  he  was  made  a  midfliipman  on-board  the  Falmouth, 
captain  Byng,  and  went  to  Lilbon,  and  the  Mediterranean ; 
returned  to  England  in  May,  1735,  and  was  turned  over 
to  the  Cornwall,  capt.  Vanbrugh,  and  paid  off  in  March, 
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1736  ;  in  May  following  was  a  midfliipman  on-board  the 
Edinburgh  guardfhip,  captain  J.  Davis ;  and  Qdtober  in 
the  fame  year  was  a  midfhipman  on-board  the  Eltiiam, 
lord  Augufhis  Fitzroy ;  went  to  Newfoundland,  and  thence 
to  the  Mediterranean.  In  March  1739  was  a  midfhipman 
on-board  the  Somerfet,  admiral  Haddock;  in  September, 
was  made  lieutenant  of  the  St.  Jofeph  prize  off  Cadiz,  and 
brought  her  home.  In  1739-40  was  made  lieutenant  of 
the  Lenox,  when  llie  took  the  PrincefTa,  and  came  home 
in  the  Princeffa.  In  October  1740  was  removed  into  the 
Princefs  Caroline,  and  went  to  Jamaica,  where  admiral 
Vernon  hoiffed  his  flag  on-board  the  Caroline,  and  remov¬ 
ed  all  the  officers  into  the  Burford  ;  was  lieutenant  of  the 
Burford  at  the  fiege  of  Carthagena  ;  came  home,  and  was 
paid  off  in  the  Burford,  but  immediately  appointed  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  Nonfuch  ;  was  a  weftern  cruizer  till  June, 
1743  ;  then  went  to  the  Mediterranean,  with  convoy  ; 
was. lieutenant  of  the  Nonfuch  in  the  engagement  off  Tou¬ 
lon  with  Admiral  Matthews.  In  September  1744  was 
appointed  firff  lieutenant  of  the  Marlborough  ;  in  March 
j 745  was  removed  into  the  Neptune,  admiral  Rqwley’s 
fhip  ;  and  in  May  1745  was,  by  the  admiral,  appointed  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Duke  firefhip  ;  in  Feb.  1746-7  was  made  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Antelope  by  admiral  Medley  ;  in  April  follow¬ 
ing  was  appointed  to  the  Poftilion  xebech  ;  in  Aiigufl  1748 
the  Poftilion  was  ordered  to  be  left  at  Port  Mahon,  and  he 
came  home  with  Admiral  Byng  in  the  Boyne  ;  was  paid 
off  in  October  1748,  having  been  only  one  day  unemploy¬ 
ed  that  war.  In  January  1755  he  was  made  captain  of  the 
Litchfield,  and  failed  with  admiral  Bofcawen  to  Louif- 
burg  and  Halifax.  In  June  1756  took  the  Arc  en  Ciel,  a 
French  (hip  of  war  of  fifty  guns,  off  Louilburg  ;  came 
home  in  December  1756,  and  was  ordered  out  fcnior  cap¬ 
tain  to  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  and  then  to  the  Leeward 
lflands  ;  and  in  Auguft  1758  brought  home,  under  con¬ 
voy,  one  hundred  fail  of  (hips.  In  November  1758-  was 
appointed  one  of  admiral  Keppel’s  fquadron  againfl  Goree; 
on  the  30th  of  that  month  was  unfortunately  caff  away  on 
the  coaff  of  Barbary  ;  remained  on  the  ffrand  a  fortnight 
without  any  thing  to  fubfiff  upon  but  a  few  drowned  Iheep 
that  were  driven  afhore;  himfelf  and  that  part  of  his  crew 
which  efcaped  from  the  wreck  were  quite  naked.  After 
remaining  eighteen  months  in  rtavery  at  Morocco,  he  was 
ranfomed  by  government,  and,  upon  coming  home,  was 
tried  by  a  court-martial  for  the  lofs  of  the  Lichfield,  and 
honourably  acquitted.  In  October  1760  he  was  commif- 
fioned  for  the  Teitieraire,  and  appointed  one  of  admiral 
Keppel’s  fquadron  to  Belle-ifie,  with  a  diffinguifhing  pen¬ 
dant.  lie  was  appointed  by  the  admiral  to  command  the 
flat-bottomed  boats  at  the  landing,  and  the  feamen  em¬ 
ployed  on  fhore  :  and,  when  the  enemy  capitulated,  he 
was  publicly  thanked  for  his  fervices  by  general  Hudfon, 
and  fent  home  with  the  account  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition.  Afterwards  he  convoyed  between  two  and  three 
thoufand  troops  to  Barbadoes,  and  was  at  the  taking  of 
Martinique.  In  March  1762  he  went  to  Jamaica  with  Sir 
James  Douglas,  and  afterwards  to  the  Havannah  with  Sir 
George  Pococke.  He  affiffed  admiral  Keppel  and  captain 
Hervey  on  the  day  of  landing  the  troops,  and  afterwards 
had  the  command  of  all  the  feamen  employed  on  fhore  for 
the  firff  five  weeks,  till  he  was  fo  reduced  with  fatigue  and 
a  fever,  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  command. 
After  the  place  was  taken,  his  health  was  fo  much  im¬ 
paired  that 'he.was  obliged  to  change  his  fhip  from  the  Te- 
meraire  to  the  Devonihire,  in  which  he  came  home,  and 
was  paid  off  in  May  1763,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  war. 
He  was  promoted  to  a  flagon  the  28th  of  April  1777  ;  was 
made  vice-admiral  on  the  19th  of  March  1779,  and  admi¬ 
ral  on  the  24th  of  September  1787  ;  but,  his  conftitution 
having  been  very  much  broken  by  the  fever  with  which 
lie  was  attacked  at  the  Havannah,  and  the  length  of  his 
fervices,  lie  found  himfelf  unable,  in  the  laft  and  the  pre- 
fent  war,  to  take  upon  himfelf  any  aftive  command,  and 
therefore  did  not  folicit  it.  He  died  at  Hampftead  on  the 
30th  of  November,  1795,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 
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BARTOW-trPO.Ji-FItjMBER,  a  large  market -town,  in 
Lined nfhire,  confifting  of  feveral  ftreets,  but  not  clofeiy 
built.  It  has  two  large  churches,  the  one  dedicated  to- 
St.  Peter,  the  other  to  St.  Mary  ;  and  appears  by  an  old 
regifter  to  have  been  formerly  a  place  of  great  note,  here 
being  feveral  veffige3  to  prove  that  the  town  has  been  of 
larger  extent.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  great  num¬ 
bers  died  here  of  the  plague.  The  market  is  held  on  Mon¬ 
day  ;  and  a  fair  annually  on  the  Thurfday  in  Trinity-week, 
for  horfes,  horned- cattle,  and  Iheep.  This  town  contains 
about  three  hundred  and  eighty  houfeholders,  and  feven-. 
teen  hundred  inhabitants  ;  is  aiffant  from  Glamford  Briggs- 
eleven  miles,  Lincoln  thirty-four,  Caftor  eighteen,  Great 
Grimfby  twenty-two,  and  London  167.  The  eafy  p adage 
daily  acrofs  the  Humber  to  Hull  (feven  miles)  prevents 
any  great  trade  being  carried  on  at  Barton.  There  is  tr 
ferry  to  Hefsle,  called  the  King's  Ferry.,  acrofs  the  Hum¬ 
ber,  nearly  oppofitc,  being  about  two  miles.  Near  this 
town  is  Thornton  Abbey,,  with  a  beautiful-gateway,  which 
is  effeemed  a  curiqus  piece  of  antiquity.  This  abbey  was 
built  in  the  12th  century,  by  William  le  Grofs  earl  of  Al¬ 
bemarle,  for  Auguffine  monks-. 

B  ARTRA'MI A,  f.  in  botany.  See  Triumfetta. 

BART'S  I  A,  J.  [So  named  by  .Linnaeus,  in  memory  of' 
John  Bartfch,  M.  13.  of  whom  he  gives  an  intereffing  me¬ 
lancholy  account  in  his  Flora  Sne'cica.]  In  botany,  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  clafs  didynamia,  order  angiofpermia.  The  ge¬ 
neric  characters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  one-leafed,  tu¬ 
bular,  permanent ;  mouth  obtufe  two-lobed,  lobes  emar- 
ginate,  coloured  at  the  top.  Corolla:  monopetalous,  rin- 
gent ;  upper  lip  ereCt,  Header,  entire,  longeft  ;  lower  re¬ 
flex,  trifid,  obtufe,  very  fmall.  Stamina:  filaments  four, 
briffle-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  upper  lip  ;  two  fomewhat 
fhorter ;  antherac  oblong,  approximating,  under  the  top 
of  the  upper  lip.  Piftillum  :  germ  ovate  ;  (Lyle  filiform, 
longer  than  the  ftamens  ;  Itigma  obtufe,  nodding.  Peri- 
carpium  :  capfuie  ovate,  compreffed,  acuminate,  two- 
celled,  two-valved  ;  partition  contrary  to  the  valves. 
Seeds  :  numerous,  angular,  fmall.  Obfervatioh.  This  is 
an  intermediate  genus  between  Rhinanthus,  Euphrafia, 
and  Pedicularis,  diftinguifhed  by  its  coloured  calyx. — Ej - 
fential  Char  abler .  Calyx,  two-lobed,  emarginate,  coloured. 
Corolla  :  coloured  lefs  than  the  calyx  ;  upper  lip  longeft. 
Capfules  :  two  celled. 

Species.  1.  Bartfia  coccinea,  or  red  bartfia  :  leaves  al¬ 
ternate,  linear,  two-toothed  on  each  fide.  This  mod 
beautiful  plant  has  a  ffem  entirely  fimple  ;  the  leaves  arc 
divided,  and  crowded  towards  the  top  into  a  fpike,  hav¬ 
ing  a  (ingle  flower  to  each  leaf ;  calyxes  tinged  towards 
the  tip  of  a  very  deep  red  ;  the  fructification  is  not  yer 
well  afeertained.  Ray  deferibes  the  leaves  as  hardly  an 
inch  long,  broad,  trifid,  with  the  fide  fegments  narrow, 
and  tinged  at  the  end  with  red  ;  the  flowers  fmall  and 
pale.  It  was  found  in  Maryland  by  Vernon,  in  Virginia 
by  Banifter  and  Clayton,  and  in  New  York  by  Kalm. 

2.  Bartfia  pallida,  or  pale-flowered  Bartfia  :  leaves  al¬ 
ternate,  lanceolate,  quite  entire  ;  floral  leaves  ovate,  tooth¬ 
ed.  Native  of  Siberia  and  Hudfon’s  Bay.  Introduced  in 
1782,  by  the  Hudfon’s-bay  company. 

3.  Bartfia  vifeofa,  or  vifeid  bartfia,  or  yellow  marfh 
eyebright :  upper  leaves -alternate,  ferrate,  flowers  diftant, 
lateral.  Stem  a  foot  high,  upright,  cylindric.  The  whole 
plant  is  clammy.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  native  of  France, 
Italy,  and  Britain  :  in  the  marfhes  of  Cornwall,  Devon- 
fhire,  Lancafhire,  and  Staffordfhire ;  and  of  Argylefhire 
in  Scotland  :  flowering  in  July  and  Auguff. 

4.  Bartfia  Alpina,  or  Alpine  bartfia:  leaves  oppofite, 
cordate,  obtufely  ferrate.  Stem  fimple,  fix  or  feven  inches 
high.  Native  of  the  mountains  of  Lapland,  Switzerland, 
Savoy,  monte  Baldo,  and  near  Orton  in  Weffmoreland. 

5.  Bartfia  gymnandra  :  two-ftamened  ;  leaves  radical, 
two-fold,  petioled  ;  ffem  moftly  two-leaved,  one-fpiked; 
fpike  linear,  obtufe  ;  whorls  bra&ed,  collected.  Stem 
three  or  four  inches  high,  round,  upright,  fmooth,  en¬ 
tirely  fimple.  It  grows  within  the  anftic  circle,  on  the 
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north  fide  of  the  frozen  rocks  in  Kamtfchatka,  where 
there  is  no  other  vegetation.  See  Ev-1'kk.asia  and  Rhi- 
N  A  nth  us. 

BAR'TULPH,  [of  beorht. ,  and  ulpi.  Sax.  i.  e.  liclp  in 
counfel,  or  famous  helper.]  A  proper  name  of  men. 

BAR'TUS,  a  town  of  Hungary,  (ixteen  miles  north- 
weft  of  Palotza. 

BAR'VliR,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft, 
phalia,  and  county  of  Diepholz  :  fix  miles  eaft-noi  th-eaft 
of  Diepholz. 

KARVILIS'KI,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Troki :  twenty-eight  miles  fouth-weft  of  Troki. 

BA'RUCH  (the  prophecy* of),  one  of  the  apocryphal 
books,  fubjoined  to  the  canon  of  the  Old  Teftament.  Ba¬ 
ruch  was  the  fon  of  Neriah,  who  was  the  difciple  and 
amanueniis  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  It  has  been  reckon¬ 
ed  part  of  Jeremiah’s  prophecy,  and  is  often  cited  by  the 
ancient  fathers  as  fucli.  jofephus  tells  us,  Baruch  was 
defeended  of  a  noble  family  ;  and  it  is  (aid  in  tire  book  it- 
fielf,  that  he  wrote  this  prophecy  at  Babylon.  There  are 
extant  three  copies  of  it  ;  one  in  Greek,  the  other  two  in 
Syriac  ;  but  which  of  thefe,  or  whether  any  one  of  them, 
be  the  original,  is  uncertain. 

B  AR'UD,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Rhine: 
feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Manfalout. 

Barud,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Rhine: 
eighteen  miles  fouth  of  Siut. 

BAR'UK,  [■yi-D  Heb.  i.  e.  bleffed.]  A  proper  name  of 
men. 

BARU'LES,/!  in  church-hiftory,  certain  heretics,  who 
held,  that  the  Son  of  God  had  only  a  phantom  of  a  body  ; 
that  fouls  were  created  before  the  world,  and  that  they 
lived  all  at  one  time. 

BAR'UM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Lower 
Saxony,  and  principality  of  Luneburg:  ten  miles  fouth  of 
Luneburg. 

BARUTH',  a  town  of  Syria,  60  miles  W.  of  Damafcus. 

Baruth,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Saxony  :  twenty-two  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Potzdam, 
and  thirty-four  north-eaft  of  Wittenberg. 

BAR.UTH,yi  An  Indian  meafure  containing  feventeen 
gantans :  about  3-J  pounds  Englifh  avoirdupois. 

BAR'WICK  (John),  an  eminent  Englifli  divine,  born 
at  Wetherflack  in  Weftmoreland,  April  20,'  161 2.  He  was 
fent  to  Sedberg  fchool  in  Yorkfhire,  where  he  gave  eariy 
marks  both  of  genius  and  piety.  In  1631,  and  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  of  his  own  age,  he  was  admitted  of  St.  John’s  col¬ 
lege  at  Cambridge,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Thomas  Fo- 
thergill.  In  7635  he  became  bachelor  of  arts,  and  in 
1636  he  was  created  fellow.  When  the  civil  war  broke 
out,  and  Charles  I.  had  written  a  letter  to  the  univerfity, 
acquainting  them  that  he  was  in  extreme  want,  Mr.  Bar- 
wick  concurred  with  thofe  loyal  perfons  who  firft  fent  him 
a  fupply  in  money,  and  afterwards  theircollege  plate  ;  and, 
upon  information  that  Cromwell  lay  with  a  party  of  foot 
between  Cambridge  and  Huntington,  in  order  to  make  him- 
felf  mafter  of  this  fmall  treafure,  Mr.  Barwick  made  one 
of  the  party  which  conveyed  fit  through  bye-roads  fafely 
to  Nottingham,  where  the  king  had  fet  up  his  ftandard. 
When  tiie  king  was  confined  in  Carifbrook  caftle,  in  the 
I lie  of  Wight,  fo  clofely,  that  guards  were  polled  at  all 
the  avenues,  to  prevent  any  correfpondence,  Mr.  Creffet, 
who  was  placed  about  him,  through  the  dextrous  manage¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Barwick,  defeated  all  their  diligence,  and  af¬ 
forded  the  king  a  free  intercourfe  with  his  friends.  For 
thefe  attachments  to  his  fovereigp  he  was  afterwards  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Tower,  and  put  in  a  dark  dungeon,  without 
the  life  of  pen,  ink,  or  paper,  and  of  all  books  but  the 
Bible.  When  he  was  placed  in  this  melancholy  fitnation, 
in  which  he  continued  fifteen  months,  he  was  affliHed  with 
a  dreadful  cough,  fpitting  of  blood,  and  confumption  of 
the  lungs.  He  was  only  allowed  the  fpare  diet  of  herbs 
or  fruit,  or  thin  water-gruel  made  of  oatmeal  or  barley, 
with  currants  boiled  in  it,  and  fvveetened  with  a  little  fu- 
gar  j  but  by  which  he  recovered  beyond  all  expectation.- 
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A  cure  fo  perfect,  and  withal  fo  ftrange,  that  many  phy- 
ficians  have  noticed  it  in  their  writings,  as  a  moft  pregnant 
inftance  of  the  power  of  temperance  even  in  the  moft  in¬ 
veterate  difeafes.  During  his  confinement,  Mr.  Otway, 
and  fome  other  friends,  procured  a  warrant  from  prelident 
Bradfiuiw  to  vilit  him  ;  and  they  were  not  a  little  furprifecl 
to  find  hint  fo  lufty,  and  in  fuch  good  health,  whom  they 
had  feen  brought  io  low,  as  to  engage  this  very  Mr.  Ot¬ 
way  to  take  care  of  his  burial.  At  the  reftoration  he  was 
made  dean  of  St.  Paul’s;  and  he  took  poffefiion  of  the 
deanery  about  the  middle  of  Oblober,  1661.  He  was  af¬ 
terwards  appointed  one  of  the  nine  affiftants  to  the  twelve 
bifiiops,  commiftioned  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  like 
number  of  prefbyterian  minifters  upon  the  review  of  the 
liturgy  ;  which  conference  was  held  at  the  bifhopof  Lon¬ 
don’s  lodgings  in  the  Savoy.  He  was  ayb  by  t lie  unani¬ 
mous  fuff  rage  of  the  clergy  of  the  province  of  Canterbu¬ 
ry  chofen  prolocutor,  on  the  1 8th  <;f  .February,  1661  :  ia 
which  high  office  he  behaved  himlelf  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  added  even  to  the  great  reputation  he  had  before  ac¬ 
quired.  Finding  his  health  decline,  he  intended  to  have 
refigned  his  deanery  and  office  of  prolocutor,  to  fpend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement ;  but  Providence  pre¬ 
pared  him  a  Hi  1 1  more  qhiet  manfion  ;  for,  being  leized 
with  a  plenrify,  it  carried  him  oft’  in  three  days.  He  was 
attended  in  his  laft  moments  by  Dr.  Peter  Gunning,  after¬ 
wards  bifhop  of  Ely  ;  and,  as  he  lived,  fo  lie  died,  with  all 
the  marks  of  exemplary  piety,  on  October  22,  1664. 

B  ARYECOI'A,y.’  heavy,  and  ar.ovoi}  to  hear.] 

A  difficulty  of  hearing. 

B  ARYPHO'NIA,yi  [from  /Sagvr,  dull,  and  (puvr. ,  the 
voice.]  A  difficulty  of  fpeaking. 

BARYPYC'Nl,  /.  ['{jcifVTTvy.vot,  Gr.J  In  the  ancient  mu- 
fic,  was  a  name  given  to  fuch  chords  as  formed  the  graved 
noies  of  the  feveral  fpijfa.  There  were  five  baypycni  in 
the  feale. 

B ARY'TES,/'.-'[from  heavy.]  A  earth  fo  nam¬ 

ed  from  the  uncommon  weight  of  its  combination  with  vi¬ 
triolic  acid,  which  is  more  plentifully  met  with  than  any 
other,  and  known  by  the  names  of  ponderous  fpar,  or  mar - 
mor  mctallicum.  This  combination  is  found  either  tranfpa- 
rent  or  opake.  The  tranfparent  fpar  in  its  ufual  form  is  of 
a  fix-tided  fiat  prifm,  ending  in  a  feur-fided  pyramid;  butg 
like  all  other  cryftals,  liable  to  be  varied  by  the  circum- 
ftances  attending  their  formation.  The  opake  fpecimens, 
called  cawk  by  the  miners,  are  of  a  white,  grey,  or  fawn, 
colour;  frequently  of  no  regular  fliape,  but  often  in  the 
peculiar  figure  of  a  number  of  fmall  convex  lenfes  fet  in 
a  ground.  Moft  fpecimens  of  this  earth  are  more  than 
four  times  as  heavy  as  an  equal  bulk  of  water  ;  which  con- 
flitutes  an  eftential  difference  between  them  and  thofe  of 
the  calcareous  genus,  becaufe  thefe  laft  are  little  more 
than  twice  the  weight  of  the  water  they  difplace  on  jm- 
merlion.  The  lime-ftone,  or  lapis  hep aticus,  contains  about 
one  third  part  of  this  earth.  And  it  is  alfo  found  com¬ 
bined  with  fixed  air  in  the  mine  of  Anglezark,  near  Chor- 
ley  in  Lancafliire,  and  alfo  at  Strontian  and  Dnnglafs,  near 
Dumbarton  in  Scotland.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1784. 

To  obtain  ponderous  earth  in  a  difengaged  ftate,  the  hea¬ 
vy  fpar  or  vitriolated  ponderous  may  be  fufed  with  about 
twice  its  weight  of  mild  fixed  alkali,  which  will  combine 
with  its  acid  and  form  a  neutral  fait,  to  be  walked  off  by 
water  ;  while  the  ponderous  earth  remains  behind  in  com¬ 
bination  with  fixed  air.  A  ftrong  heat  drives  off  the  fixed 
air,  and  leaves  the  ponderous  earth  in  a  ftate  perfeCfly  re- 
fembling  quicklime  in  tafte,  and  exhibiting  the  fame  phe¬ 
nomena  with  water.  This  artificial  combination  of  fixed 
air  and  ponderous  earth  differs  from  the  natural  in  the  re¬ 
markable  circum  fiance,  that  the  latter  contains  no  water; 
and  to  this  it  Teems  to  be  owing  that  the  natural  combi¬ 
nation  docs  not  lofe  its  acid  by  mere  heat.  Bur,  great  as 
the  refemblance  is  between  ponderous  earth  and  lime  in 
many  refpeHs,  yet  in  others  jt  differs  fo  much  as  to  fhew 
that  they  are  by  no  means  the  fame  fubftance.  It  is  fo- 
luable  in  about  nine  hundred  times  its  weight  of  water, 
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when  pure  ;  but  requires  near  twice  as  much  when  com¬ 
bined  with  fixed  air,  though  an  excefs  of  this  acid  renders 
it  more  foluble.  Its  attraction  to  the  vitriolic  acid  is 
ftronger  than  that  of  any  other  fuMance,  infoinuch  that  it 
affords  the  beft  teft  of  the  prefence  of  that  acid  in  waters 
or  elfewhere.  With  the  nitrous  and  marine  faits  it  affords 
cryftallizable  faits.  The  marine  folution  is  commonly  tiled 
as  the  teft  liquor  for  difcovering  vitriolic  acid.  Ponderous 
earth  affords  a  deliquefcent  fait  with  acetous  acid.  It 
takes  the  vitriolic  acid  from  its  combination  with  lime  ; 
and  lime,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  the  faccharine  acid 
from  its  combinations.  This  earth  forms  an  hepatic  com¬ 
bination,  when  treated  with  fulphur.  No  other  earth  is 
precipitated  by  the  Pruffian  alkalis ;  whence  it  has  been 
I'ufpedted  to  poffefs  a  metallic  nature,  though  no  one  has 
yet  fucceeded  in  reducing  it  to  that  form.  It  is  not  fufi- 
ble  alone  by  the  ftrongeft  heat.  The  famous  Bolognian 
phol’phorus  confiffs  of  the  vitriolated  ponderous  earth  ig¬ 
nited  for  a  time  with  home  combuftible  fubftance.  For 
this  purpofe  the  fpar  is  pulverized,  then  kneaded  up  with 
mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth,  and  formed  into  pieces  as 
thin  as  the  blade  of  a  knife.  Thefe  pieces  are  afterwards 
dried  and  firongly  coloured  by  placing  them  in  the  midft 
of  the  coals  of  a  furnace.  The  pieces  are  cleared  of  the 
allies  by  blowing'  on  them  with  bellows.  In  this  (late  if 
they  be  expofed'to  the  light  for  a  few  1'econds,  and  after¬ 
wards  carried  into  a  dark  place,  they  fhine  like  glowing 
coals;  they  even  ihine  under  water.  In  procefs  of  time 
they  lofe  this  property,  but  it  may  be  reflored  by  a  fecona 
heating.  We  are  indebted  to  the  celebrated  chemifts 
Gab nr  Scheele,  and  Bergman,  for  our  knowledge  of  this 
earth  ;  and,  for  the  method  of  obtaining  it  in  a  faitable 
degree  of  purity,  lee  the  article  Chemistry; 

In  medicine,  the  muriated  barytes  is  confidered  as  an  eva- 
cuant,  deobftruent,  and  tonic  ;  on  exhibition,  it  has  been 
found  in  fmall  dofes  to  encreafe  the  flow  of  urine,  promote 
perfpiration,  open  the  bowels,  and  improve  the  appetite 
and  genera!  health.  It  has  been  confidered  as  highly  ufe- 
ful  in  fprophulous  cafes,  cutaneous  foulneffes,  and  ulcerated 
legs.  In  fome  cancers,  and  confumptive  affections,  w'hen 
not  too  far  advanced,  it  promifes  to  be  of  advantage.  Its 
dofe  is  from  fix  drops  to  ten  or  twenty  ;  but  if  ever  it  oc- 
cafions  vertigo,  naufea,  fevere  purging,  or  pains  in  the 
bowels,  it  mu  (I  be  reduced,  or  omitted.  A  courfeof  this 
fliould  be  begun  by  fmall  dofes,  twice  a  day,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  encreafed  fo  long  as  they  create  no  inconvenience.  See 
Med.  Com.  vol.  iv.  and  vi.  dec *2.  Medical  Communic. 
London,-  vol.  ii. 

B  ARYTO'NUM,/.  [from  grave,  and  wos,  ac¬ 

cent.]  In  the  Greek  grammar,  denotes  a  verb,  which  ha¬ 
ving  no  accent  marked  on  the  laft  fyllable,  a  grave  accent 
is  to  be  underflood.  In  Italian  mufic,  barytono  anfwers  to 
our  common  pitch  of  bafs, 

B  ARZE/TO,.  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Parma, 
feventeen  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Parma. 

BARZIL'LAI,  [of  Heb.  of  bns  iron ;  hard  as 
iron.]  A  nobleman  of  the  Jews. 

BAR'ZOI),  a  town  . of  Hungary,  and  capital  of  a  coun¬ 
ty  to  which  it  gives  name,  fituated  on  the  Hernach,  be¬ 
tween  Caflovia  and  Agria. 

BAS,  a  fmall  ifkmd  ip  the  Englifti  Channel,  near  the 
coaft  of  France,  with  a  fort  to  defend  the  road:  there  are 
not  above  fifty  inhabitants.  Lab  48.  46.  N.  Ion.  13.40. 
E.  Ferro. 

Bas  Chf.vai.iers,  low  or  inferior  knights  by  tenure  of 
bafe  military  fee,  as  diftinguilhed  from  bannerets,  the 
phief  or  fuperior  knights :  hence  we  call  our  Ample  knights, 
viz.  knights  bachelors,  bas  chevaliers.  Rennet's  Glojf.  to  Pa- 
rock.  Anliq. 

Bas  en  Bassei.,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftridt  of  Moniftrol,  one  league  north-weft  of  Moniftro), 
and  fix  and  a  half  north  of  le  Pay. 

Bas-relief.  See  Basso-relievo. 

B AS AL'TES,/!  [from  bafal,  Lat,  iron,  or  j3«cr»?n£«, 
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diligentur  examino.']  An  heavy  hard  ftone,  chiefly  black  or 
green,  confiding  of  prlimatic  cryftals,  the  number  of  whofe 
fides  is  uncertain.  The  Englilh  miners  call  it  cockle-,  the 
German  Jch’cerC.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  to  that  of  water  as 
3000  or  upwards  to  xooo.  It  frequently  contains  iron  3 
and  confifts  either  of  particles  of  an  indeterminate  figure, 
or  of  a  fparry,  ftriated,  or  fibrous,  texture.  It  has  a  flinty 
hardnefs,  is  infolubie  by  acids,  and  is  fufible  by  fire.  It 
is  a  volcanic  proftuft,  the  three  Ipecies  of  which  are  ba- 
faltes,  lava,  and  terra  pozzolana. 

The  moft  remarkable  property  of  this  fubftance  is  its 
figure,  being  never  found  in  ftrata  like  other  marbles,  but 
always  Handing  up  in  the  form  of  regular  angular  columns, 
compofed  of  a  number  of  joints,  one  placed  upon,  and 
nicely  fitted  to,  another,  as  if  formed  by  the  hands  of  a 
fkilful  workman.  From  the  natural  hiftory  of  this  ftone, 
it  is  well  afeertained  to  have  flowed  in  a  liquid  ftate,  in 
prodigious  ftreams,  during  the  eruptions  of  burning  moun¬ 
tains,  and  afterwards  cracked  in  cooling,  and  perhaps  by 
the  evaporation  of  fome  volatile  fubftance,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  clays,  ftarch,  and  other  fubftances,  are  obferved 
to  crack. 

Bafaltes  was  originally  found  in  columns  in  Ethiopia, 
2nd  fragments  of  it  in  the  river  Tmolus,  and  fome  other 
places.  We  now  have  it  frequently,  both  in  columns  and 
fmall  pieces,  in  Spain,  Rufija,  Poland,  near  Drefden,  and 
in  Silefia;  but  the  nobleft  ftore  in  the  world  feems  to  be 
that  called  the  Giant’s  Caufeway  in  Ireland,  and  Staffa, 
one  of  the  Weftern  Iftesof  Scotland,  (feeGiANT’s  Cause¬ 
way  and  Staffa.)  Great  quantities  of  bafaltes  are  like- 
wile  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  mount  iEtna  in  Sici¬ 
ly,  of  Hecla  in  Iceland,  and  of  the  volcano  in  the  illand 
of  Bourbon.  Thefe  are  the  only  three  active  volcanoes 
in  whofe  neighbourhood  it  is  known  to  be  met  with ;  but 
it  is  alfo  found  in  thcextinguilhed  volcanoes  in  Italy,  tho’ 
not  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vefuvius.  In  Ireland  the 
bafaltes  rifes  far  up  the  country,  runs  into  the  fea,  croffes 
at  the  bottom,  and  rifes  again  on  the  oppofite  land.  In 
Staffa  the  whole  end  of  the  illand  is  fupported  by  natural 
ranges  of  pillars,  moftly  above  fifty  feet  high,  Handing  in 
natural  colonnades,  according  as  the  bays  and  points  of 
land  have  formed  themfelves,  upon  a- firm  bafis  of  folid 
unformed  rock.  Above  thefe,  the  ftratum,  which  reach¬ 
es  to  the  foil  or  furface  of  the  illand,  varies  in  thicknefs, 
as  the  illand  itfelf  is  formed  into  hills  or  valleys,  each 
hill,  which  hangs  over  the  valleys  below,  forming  an  am¬ 
ple  pediment.  Some  of  thefe,  above  fixty  feet  in  thick¬ 
nefs  from  the  bafe  to  the  point,  are  formed  by  the  Hoping 
of  the  hill  on  eacli  fide,  almoft  into  the  Ih.ape  of  thofe  ufed 
in  architecture.  The  pillars  of  the  Giant’s  Caufeway 
Hand  on  the  level  of  the  beach  ;  from  whence  they  may 
be  traced  through  all  degrees  of  elevation  to  the  fummit 
of  the  higheft  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  moft 
places  they  fraud  perpendicular  to  the  horizon ;  but  in 
fome  of  the  capes,  and  particularly  near  Ulhet  harbour,  in 
the  ifle  of  Baghery,  they  lie  in  an  oblique  pofition.  At 
Doon  point  in  the  fame  illand,  and  along  the  Balintoy 
Ihore,  they  form  variety  of  regular  curves.  The  ftone  is 
black,  clofe,  and  uniform;  the  varieties  of  colour  are 
blue,  reddilh,  and  grey  ;  and  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  from 
extreme  finenefs  to  the  coarfe  granulated  appearance  of  a 
ftone  which  refembles  imperfeft  granite,  abounding  in 
cryftals  of  fchorl  chiefly  black,  though  fometimes  of.  va¬ 
rious  colours.  Though  the  ftone  be  in  general  compact 
and  homogeneous ;  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  upper 
joint  of  each  pillar,  where  it  can  be  afeertained  with  any 
certainty,  is  always  rudely  formed  and  cellular.  The  grofs 
pillars  alio  in  the  capes  and  mountains  frequently  abound 
in  thefe  air-holes  through  all  their  parts,  which  fometimes 
contain  fine  clay,  and  other  apparently-foreign  bodies-? 
and,  the  irregular  bafaltes  beginning  where  the  pillars 
ceafe,  or  lying  over  them,  is  in  general  extremely  honey¬ 
combed  ;  containing  in  its  cells  cryftals  of  zeolite,  little 
morfels  of  fine  brown  clay,  fometimes  very  pure  fteatite^ 
and  in  a  few  inftances  bits  of  agate.  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  ob. 
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ferves,  that  the  bending  pillars  of  Staffa  differ  confidera¬ 
bly  from  thofe  of  the  Giant’s  Caufeway.  In  Staffa  they 
lie  down  on  their  Tides,  each  forming  the  fegment  of  a  cir. 
cle  ;  and,  in  one  place,  a  fmall  mafs  of  them  very  much 
refembles  the  ribs  of  a  fhip.  Thofe  of  the  Giant’s  Caufe¬ 
way  which  lie  Taw,  ran  along  the  face  of  a  high  cliff,  bent 
ftrangely  in  the  middle,  as  if  unable,  at  their  firft  forma¬ 
tion,  while  in  a  foft  ftate,  to  fupport  the  mafs  of  incum¬ 
bent  earth. 

The  rocks  of  the  Cyclops,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Et¬ 
na,  exhibit  very  magnificent  bafaltic  pillars,  which  we 
have  reprefented  in  the  annexed  Plate.  Near  thefe  rocks 
is  an  ifland,  one  half  of  which  is  comported  of  lava,  on  a 
bafe  of  balaltes ;  above  which  there  is  a  cruft  of  pozzo- 
lana,  combined  with  a  certain  white  calcareous  matter, 
which  is  hard  and  compaft  ;  and  which,  as  it  is  compofed 
by  the  aftion  of  the  air,  appears  like  a  piece  of  knotty 
porous  wood.  The  ifland  was  formerly  inhabited ;  and 
there  ftill  remains  a  flight  of  fteps  leading  from  the  fhore 
to  the  ruins  of  fome  houfes  which  appear  to  have  been 
hewn  in  the  rock.  Thefe  bafaltic  columns  are  of  various 
fizes  and  forms ;  fome  fquare,  others  hexagonal,  heptago- 
rial,  or  oftogonal.  One  half  of  this  rock  is  compofed  of 
perpendicular  columns ;  the  other  of  another  fpecies  of 
bafaltes  difpofed  in  inclined,  and  almoft  rectilinear,  layers. 
Thefe  are  in  contaft  with  the  columns,  and  are  asclofely 
eonncfted  with  them  as  they  are  with  one  another.  The 
layers  are  longer  at  the  bale  than  towards  the  top  of  the 
rock.  It  is  farther  to  be  remarked,  that  mod  of  thefe 
layers  ate  fubdivided  as  they  rife  upwards;  fo  that,  to¬ 
wards  thefe  upper  extremities,  one  layer  p  relents  to  the 
eye  fometimes  one,  fometimes  two,  and  lb  me  times  three, 
divifions.  The  fragments  of  bafaltes  taken  off  from  thefe 
layers  are  of  a  rhomboidal  figure,  becaufe  the  layers  break 
obliquely.  Thefe  layers,  though  inclined  towards  the 
bafe,  become  almoft  perpendicular  towards  the  upper  part 
of  the  rock,  where  they  appear  united  in  a  point,  and  over¬ 
top  moft  of  tire  vifible  and  elevated  parts  of  the  prifmatic 
columns.  Thefe  columns  terminate  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  form  a  kind  of  ftaircafe.  They  appear  even  to  rife  un¬ 
der  a  fpecies  of  clay  with  which  they  are  covered  at  one 
extremity,  till  they  re-unite  themfelves  with  the  point 
which  is  formed  by  the  moft  elevated  parts  of  the  layers 
of  bafaltes  befide  them. 

The  promontory  of  Cartel  d’laci,  which  terminates  the 
balls  of  Etna,  is  almoft  entirely  compofed  of  bafaltes,  but 
of  a  kind  very  different  from  the  former.  It  confifts  of  a 
great  number  of  cylinders  from  the  diameter  of  fix  inch¬ 
es  to  that  of  twenty  feet.  Some  of  thefe  are  folid,  others 
hollow  like  cannon  ;  fome  extended  in  layers,  others  ftrni- 
lar  to  carrots  of  tobacco  confiding  of  a  number  of  pieces 
fqueezed  together.  Some  of  thefe  cylinders  are  ftraight, 
others  curved  into  a  variety  of  forms.  Some  look  like 
globes  inclofed  in  the  rocks;  and  in  the  fraftures  of  thefe 
globes  we  perceive  the  ftrataof  which  they  are  compofed. 

Thefe  are  delineated  at  the  foot  of  the  annexed  Plate. 
The  little  mounts  into  which  it  appears  to  be  colleiSted,  are 
fometimes  only  one  French  foot  in  diameter,  fometimes 
fix.  They  are  compofed  of  fmall  prifms  or  needles,  or  of 
cubic  trapezoids,  and  conlift  of  a  matter  diftinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  dirty, lava.  It  is  made  up  of  pozzolana,  con- 
folidated  by  a  certain  liquid,  which,  while  it  has  commu¬ 
nicated  folidity  to  the  pozzolana,  has  at  the  fame  time  buf¬ 
fered  that  fubftance  to  fhrink  confiderably,  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  leave  large  chinks  between  the  pieces  of  bafaltes, 
which  are  thus  formed  by  the  operation  of  the  liquid  on 
the  pozzolana.  It  appears  alfo  to  have  infinuated  itl'elf 
into  the  clay  with  which  the  promontory  is  covered  ;  which 
lias  become  hard  in  its  turn,  and  which  has  alfo  fpli.t  into 
chinks  that  appear  to  contain  a  kind  of  hard  matter.  Thefe 
del'criptions  and  figures  will  ferve  to  give  a  pretty  correct 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  bafaltes,  which  is  general¬ 
ly  accounted  a  kind  of  marble.  Wallerius  calls  it  a  fpe¬ 
cies  of  the  corneous  or  horn-rock;  and  Cronftedt  enume¬ 
rates  it  among  thofe  fubftances  which  he  calls  garnet  earths , 
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The  largeft  block  of  this  ftone  that  ever  was  feen,  was 
placed,  according  to  Pliny,  by  Vefpafian  in  the  Temple  of 
Peace.  It  reprefented  the  figure  of  Nilus,  with  fixteen 
children  playing  about  it,  denoting  as  many  cubits  of  the 
rife  of  the  river.  The  ftatue  of  Memnon  in  the  Temple  of 
Sera  pis  at  Thebes,  which  founded  at  the  riling  of  the  fun, 
was  alfo  made  pf  the  fame  material,  if  we  may  believe 
this  author.  Moft  of  the  Egyptian  figures  are  likewife 
made  of  bafaltes.  Some  of  the  ancients  call  it  lapis  Lydius„ 
from  Lydia,  where  it  was  formerly  found  in  great  abun¬ 
dance.  The  moderns  denominate  it  the  touc/i^flone,  as  be¬ 
ing  ufed  for  the  trial  of  gold  and  filver. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  controverfy  among  many  mine- 
ralogifts,  whether  the  bafaltes  has  been  formed  by  cryftaL 
lization  from  water,-  or  from  volcanic  fire.  In  fupport  of 
the  volcanic  origin  of  the  bafaltes,  it  has  been  argued  :  i. 
That  it  agrees  almoft  entirely  with  lava  in  its  elementary 
principles,  in  its  grain,  the  fpecies  of  the  foreign  bodies 
it  includes,  and  all  the  diverfities  of  its  texture.  2.  The 
iron  of  the  bafaltes  is  found  to  be  in  a  metallic  ftate,  ca¬ 
pable  of  afting  on  the  magnetieal  needle,  which  is  alfo 
the  cafe  with  that  found  in  compaft  lava.  3.  The  bafal¬ 
tes  is  fufible  pcrfc\  a  property  which  it  has  in  common 
with  lavas.  4.  The  bafaltes  is  a  foreign  lubftance  fuper- 
induced  on  the  original  limeftone-foil  of  the  country,  in  a 
ftate  of  foftnefs  capable  of  allowing  the  flints  to  penetrate 
confiderably  within  its  lower  furface.  5.  Thofe  extenlive 
beds  of  red  ochre  which  abound  among  our  bafaltes  are 
fuppofed  to  be  an  iron  earth  reduced  to  this  ftate  by  the 
powerful  aftion  of  heat;  for  fuch  a  change  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  iron  in  our  common  furnaces,  provided  there  be 
a  fufficient  afflux  of  frefh  air;  and  the  bafaltes  it  felt",  on 
fuch  circumflances,  is  eafily  reducible  to  an  impure  ochre. 
This  is  alfo  found  to  take  place  in  the  living  volcanoes, 
particularly  within  their  craters  ;  and  is  therefore  hippo- 
fed  to  afford  a  prefumptive  argument  of  the  aft  ion  of  fire 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  balaltes.  6.  Though  zeolite  is 
not  yet  proved  to  be  the  aftual  produftion  of  a  volcano, 
yet  its  prefence  is  always  fuppofed  to  give  countenance  to 
this  hypothefis ;  becaufe  zeolite  is  found  in  countries  where 
the  aftion  of  fubterraneous  fire  is  full  vifible,  and  where 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  whole  foil  has  been  ra¬ 
vaged  by  that  principle.  Thus  it  abounds  in  Iceland, 
where  the  flames  of  Hecla  yet  continue  to  blaze ;  and  in 
the  ille  of  Bourbon,  where  there  is  ftill  a  volcano  in  force. 
It  is  therefore  fuppofed  to  arife  from  the  decompofition  of 
the  produfts  of  a  volcano,  where  the  fires  have  been  long 
extinft.  7.  Cryftals  of  fchorl  appear  in  great  plenty  a- 
mong  many  kinds  of  our  bafaltes  ;  and  thefe,  though  not 
abfolutely  limited  to  volcanic  countries,  yet,  being  found 
i-n  great  abundance  among  the  Italian  lavas,  in  circum- 
liances  exaftly  correfponding  to  thofe  of  our  bafaltes,  are 
thought  to  fupplya  good  probable  argument  in  the  pre- 
fierit  cafe.  8.  The  peperino  ftone  is  thought  to  be  un¬ 
doubtedly  of  a  volcanic  origin.  It  has  frequently  the 
burnt  and  fpo'ngy  appearance  of  many  of  the  volcanic  pro¬ 
dufts  ;  and  that  of  the  Giant’s  Caufeway  agrees  exaftly 
with  the  peperino  of  Iceland  and  Bourbon.  9.  Puzzolane 
earth  is  met  with  among  the  bafaltas  of  France  ;  and  there 
is  very  little  reafon  to  doubt  that  our  bafaltes,  if  pulve- 
rifed,  would  agree  with  it  in  every  refpeft  ;  that  is,  it 
would  produce  a  fine  fharp  powder,  containing  the  fame 
elementary  parts,  and  probably  agreeing with  it  in  its  va¬ 
luable  ufes  as  a  cement.  This  eartli  is  alfo  found  in  the 
Canary  iflands,  which  are  thought  to  have  other  marks  of 
fire ;  it  is  met  with  in  all  the  volcanifed  parts  of  Italy, 
and  is  never  found  excepting  where  there  are  other  evi¬ 
dent  marks  of  fire.  10.  Pumice  ftone  is  univerfally  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  produced  by  fire,  and  indeed  bears  the  refem- 
blance  of  a  cinder  fo  obviouily,  that  one  mud  be  inftant- 
ly  convinced  of  its  original.  This  is  alfo  found  among  the 
bafaltes  of  Ireland.  1 1.  There  are  three  living  volcanoes,- 
within  whofe  neighbourhood,  the  bafaltes  and  moft  of  its 
ufual  attendant  foffils  have  been  obferved,  viz.  Etna  in 
Sicily,  Hecla  in  Iceland,  and  the  ifland  of  Bourbon  on  the 
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coaft-oi  Africa.  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  it  is 
found  throughout  all  the  volcanifed  parts  of  Italy,  though 
not  any  where  immediately  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ve- 
fuviue.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  however,  informs  us,  that 
in  1779  “picked  up  fome  fragments  of  large  and  regu¬ 
lar  cryftals  of  clofe-grained  lava  or  bafalt;  the  diameter 
of  which,  when  the  prifms  are  complete,  might  have  been 
eight  or  nine  inches.”  He  obferves,  that  Vefuvius  does 
not  exhibit  any  lavas  regularly  cryftallized,  and  forming 
what  are  called  giants  caufeways,  except  a  lava  that  ran  in¬ 
to  the  fea,  near  Torre  del  Grteco,  in  the  year  1631,  which 
has  a  fmall  degree  of  fuch  an  appearance.  As  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  bafaltes  which  he  found  on  this  mountain,  how¬ 
ever,  had  been  evidently  thrown  out  of  the  crater  in  their 
proper  form,  he  puts  the  queftion,  “  May  not  lavas  be 
more  ready  to  cryflallize  within  the  bowels  of  a  volcano 
than  after  their  emiffion  ?  And  may  not  many  of  the  gi¬ 
ants  caufeways  already  difeovered  be  the  nuclei  of  volca¬ 
nic  mountains,  whofe  lighter  and  lefs  folid  parts  may  Itave 
been  worn  away  by  the  hand  of  time  ?”  M.  Faujais  de  St. 
Fond  gives  an-  example  of  bafalt  columns  .placed  deep 
within  the  crater  of  an  extinguifhed  volcano.  12.  It  is 
well  afeertained  by  experience,  that  there  are  vaft  beds  of 
pyrites  difperfed  through  the  interior  parts  of  the  earth  at 
all  depths;  and  it  Is  alfo  a  certain  faft,  that  this  compound 
fubftance  may  be  decompounded  by  the  accidental  effufion 
of  water,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  become  hot,  and  at  lalt 
to  burn  with  great  fury.  This  accellion  of  pyrites  is  by 
many  fuppofed  to  be  the  true  origin  of  the  volcanic  fire  ; 
and  an  argument  for  this  is,  that  the  prefent  volcanoes  do 
pour  forth  great  quantities  of  the  component  parts  of  py¬ 
rites,  particularly  fulphur,  iron,  and  clay.  Now,  among 
the  fuperinduced  fubftances  of  the  countv  of  Antrim,  and 
the  fame  may  probably  be  faid  of  every  other  bafaltic  coun¬ 
try,  it  is  cerfain  that  the  quantity  of  iron  and  clay  diffufed 
through  almofl  every  fpecies  of  fofiil,  amounts  to  more 
than  one-half  of  the  whole  material ;  fo  that  two  of  the 
principal  elements  of  the  pyrites  are  Hill  found  there,  re¬ 
duced  in  many  infiances  to  a  flag  or  fcoria.  The  third  prin¬ 
ciple,  viz.  the  fulphur,  cannot  be  expefted  to  remain  ;  be- 
caufe.  fulphur  is  totally  confumed  by  combuftion;  and 
what  might  perhaps  efcape  and  be  fublimed  would  no 
doubt  have  fince  periflied  by  decompofition,  in  confequenee 
of  being  expofed  to  the  air.  Another  argument,  which 
to  Sir  William  Hamilton  appears  very  convincing  is,  that 
glafs  fometimes  takes  on  the  appearance  of  prifms,  orcryf- 
tallizes  in  cooling.  He  received  fome  fpecimens  of  this 
kind  from  Mr.  Parker  of  Fleet-ftreet,  who  informed  him 
that  a  quantity  of  his  glafs  had  been  rendered  unfervice- 
able  by  taking  fuch  a  form.  Some  of  thefe  were  in  lami¬ 
na:  which  may  be  eafily  feparated,  and  others  refemble 
bafaltic  columns  in  miniature,  having  regular  faces.  “Ma¬ 
ny  of  the  rocks  of  lava  in  the  ifland  of  Ponza  (fays  he) 
are,  with  refpeft  to  their  configurations,  ftrikingly  like 
the  fpecimens  of  Mr.  Parker’s  glafs  above-mentioned  ; 
none  being  very  regularly-formed  bafaltes,  but  all  having 
a  tendency  towards  it.  Mr.  Parker  could  not  account  for 
the  accident  that  occafioned  his  glafs  to  take  the  bafaltic 
form  ;  but  I  have  remarked,  both  in  Naples  and  Sicily, 
that  fuch  lavas  as  have  run  into  the  fea  are  either  formed 
into  regular  bafaltes,  or  have  a  great  tendency  towards 
inch  a  form.  The  lavas  of  mount  Etna,  which  ran  into 
the  fea  near  Jacic,  are  perfect  bafaltes ;  and  a  lava  that 
ran  into  the  fea  from  Vefuvius,  near  Torre  del  Graeco,  in 
1631,  has  an  evident  tendency  to  the  bafaltic  form.” 

In  oppofition  to  thefe  arguments  it  is  urged,  that,  in 
many  of  the  countries  where  bafaltes  moll  abound,  there 
are  none  of  the  charafteriftics  of  volcanic  mountains.  They 
affect,  therefore,  that  the  bafaltes  is  a  fofiil,  very  exten- 
iively  fpread  over  the  furfaceof  the  earth  ;  and  that,  where 
it  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanic  mountains, 
we  ought  to  fuppofe  thefe  to  be  accidentally  raifed  on  a 
bafaltic  foil  rather  than  to  have  created  it.  But  the  ad¬ 
vocates  for  the  volcanic  fyfiem  are  not  much  embarraffed 
with  this  argument.  According  to  them,  the  bafaltes  lias 
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been  formed  under  the  earth  itfelf,  and  within  the  bowefs 
of  thefe  very  mountains;  where  it  could  never  have  beers 
expofed  to  view  until,  by  length  of  time  or  fome  violent 
fhoclc  of  nature,  the  incumbent  rnafs  mull  have  undergone 
a  very  conliderable  alteration,  fuch  as  fliould  go  near  -to 
deftroy  every  exterior  volcanic  feature.  In  fupport  of  this 
it  may  alfo  be  obferved,  that  the  promontories  of  Antrim 
do  bear  evident  marks  of  fome  very  violent  convullion, 
which  has  left  them  in  their  prefent  fituatjon ;  and  that 
the  ifland  of  Ragherry,  and  fome  of  the  Weftern  lfles  of 
Scotland,  do  really  appear  like  the  furviving  fragments  of 
a  country,  great  part  of  which  might  have  been  buried  in- 
the  ocean.  It  is  farther  added,  that  though  the  exterior 
volcanic  cha rafter  be  in  great  meafure  loft  in  the  bafaltic 
countries ;  yet  this  negative  evidence  can  beef  little  weight, 
when  we  confider,  that  the  few  infiances  where  the  fea¬ 
tures  have  been  preferved  afford  a  fufficient  anfwer  to  this 
objeftion.  Thus  the  Montagne  de  la  Coupe  in  France 
Hill  bears  the  marks  of  its  having  been  formerly  a  volca¬ 
no;  and  th is  mountain  is  obferved  to  (land  on  a  bafe  of 
bafaltic  pillars,  not  difpofed  in  the  tumultuary  heap  into 
which  they  muft  have  been  tliroum  by  the  furious  aftiora 
of  a  volcanic  eruption,  tearing  up  the  natural  foil  of  the 
countiy  ;  but  arranged  in  all  the  regularity  of  a  giant’s 
caufeway,  fuch  as  might  be  fuppofed  to  refult  from  the 
cryftallization  of  a  bed  of  melted  lava,  where  reft  and  a 
gradual  refrigeration  contributed  to  render  the  phenome¬ 
non  as  perfeft  as  poflible.  To  thefe  obferva.tions  we  may 
add  another  from  Mr.  Ferber,  viz.  That  at  the  time  he 
went  from  Rome  to  Oftia  they  were  paving  the  road  with 
a  fpecies  of  black  lava.  In  fome  of  the  broken  pieces  he 
obferved  little  empty  boles,  of  the  bignefs  of  a  walnut, 
incruftated  all  around  their  fides  by  white  or  amethyftinc 
femipellucid,  pointed,  or  truncated,  pyramidal  cryftalliza- 
tions,  entirely  refembling  the  agate  nodules  or  geodes, 
which  are  commonly  filled  with  quartz  cryftallizations. 
There  was  no  crack  or  fiffure  in  the  ambient  compaft 
lava;  the  cryftal  fherls  were  pretty  hard,  and  might 
rather  be  called  quartz.  Some  fine  brovvnifli  duft  lay  in 
the  reft  of  the  holes,  as  impalpable  and  light  as  afhes.  Me 
tells  11s  alfo,  that,  in  the  greatefi  part  of  the  Paduan,  Ve- 
ronefe,  and  Vicentine,  lavas,  we  meet  with  an  infinite 
quantity  of  white  polygonal  fherl  cryftallizations;  whofe 
figure  is  as  regular,  and  more  polygonal,  than  the  bafaltes, 
Thefe  are  the  principal  arguments  that  have  been  ad¬ 
duced  on  the  theory  of  bafaltes;  and  upon  which  the  late 
celebrated  Mr.  Bergman  exprefl’es  himfelf  to  the  following 
purpofe:  “  Ten  years  ago  it  was  a  general  opinion,  that 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  together  with  the  mountains,  had 
been  produced  by  moifture.  It  is  true  that  fome  declared 
fire  to  be  the  firft  original  caufe,  but  the  greater  number 
paid  little  attention  to  this  opinion.  Now,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  the  opinion  that  fubterraneous  fire  bad  been  the  prin¬ 
cipal  agent  gains  ground  daily  ;  and  every  thing  is  fuppo¬ 
fed  to  have  been  melted,  even  to  the  granite.  My  own 
opinion  is,  that  both  the  fire  and  water  have  contributed- 
their  (hare  in  this  operation ;  though  in  fuch  a  propor¬ 
tion,  that  the  force,  of  the  former  extends  much  farther 
than  the  latter  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  fire  has  on¬ 
ly  worked  in  fome  parts  of  the  furface  of  the  earth.  It 
cannot  be  doubted-  that  there  has  been  fome  conneftion 
betwixt  the  bafaltic  pillars  and  fubterraneous  fire ;  as  they 
are  found  in  places  where  the  marks  of  fire  are  yet  vifible  ; 
and  as  they  are  even  found  mixed  with  lava,  tophus,  and 
other  fubftances  produced  by  fire.  As  far  as  we  know, 
nature  makes  ufe  of  three  methods  to  produce  regular 
forms  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  1.  That  of  cryftallization 
or  precipitation  ;  2.  The  crufting  or  fettling  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  furface  of  a  liquid  mafs  while  it  is  cooling;  and,  3. 
The  burfting  of  a  moift  fubftance  while  it  is  drying.  The 
firft:  method  is  the  mod  common  ;  but,  to  all  appearance, 
nature  lias  not  made  ufe  of  it  in  the  prefent  cafe.  Cryf¬ 
tals  are  feldom  or  never  found  in  any  quantity  running  in 
the  fame  direftion  ;  but  either  inclining  from  one  another, 
or,  what  is  Hill  more  common,  placed  towards  ene  ano¬ 
ther 
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ther  in  Hoping  directions.  They  are  alfo  generally  fepa- 
rated  a  little  from  one  another  when  they  are  regular.  The 
nature  of  the  thing  requires  this,  becaufe  the  feveral  par¬ 
ticle’s  of  which  the  cry  Hals  are  compofed  muft  have  the 
liberty  of  obeying  that  power  which  affects  their  conftitu- 
tion.  The  bafaltic  columns,  on  the  contrary,  whole  height 
is  frequently  from  thirty  to  forty  feet,  are  placed  parallel 
to  one  another  in  confiderable  numbers,  and  fo  clofe  toge¬ 
ther  that  the  point  of  a  knife  can  hardly  be  introduced 
between  them.  Befides,  in  moll  places,  each  pillar  is  di¬ 
vided  into  feveral  parts  or  joints,  which  feem  to  be  placed 
on  one  another.  And  indeed  it  is  not  uncommon  for  cryf- 
tals  to  be  formed  above  one  another  in  different  layers, 
while  the  folvent  has  been  vilibly  diminiflied  at  different 
times :  but  then  the  upper  cryftals  never  fit  fo  exactly  up¬ 
on  one  another  as  to  produce  connected  prifms  of  the  fame 
length  or  depth  in  all  the  llrata  taken  together;  .but  each 
ftratum,  feparately  taken,  produces  its  own  cryftals.  Pre¬ 
cipitation,  both  in  tlie  wet  and  dry  way,  requires  that  the 
particles  fliould  be  free  enough  to  arrange  themfelves  in  a 
certain  order ;  and,  as  this  is  not  practicable  in  a  large 
melted  mafs,  no  cryftallizations  appear,  except  on  its  fur- 
face  or  in  its  cavities.  Add  to  this,  that  the  bafaltes  in  a 
frefti  fratlure  do  not  Ihew  a  plain  fmooth  furface  under 
the  microl'cope;  but  appear  fometimes  like  grains  of  dif¬ 
ferent  magnitude,  and  at  other  times  referable  fine  rays 
running  in  different  directions,  which  does  not  correfpond 
with  the  internal  ftruCture  of  cryftals.  Hence  the  opinion 
of  bafaltes  being  formed  by  cryftallization  either  in  the  wet. 
or  dry  method  muft  become  lets  probable ;  but  it  muft  not 
be  omitted,  that  the  fpars  exhibit  a  kind  of  cryftallization, 
which  at  firft  fight  refembles  a  heap  of  bafaltes,  but  upon 
a  clofer  examination  a  very  great  difference  is  to  be  found. 
The  form  of  the  fpar  is  every  where  alike,  but  the  bafal¬ 
tes  differ  from  one  another  in  fize  and  the  number  of  tides. 
The  former,  when  broken,  confifts  of  many  fmall  unequal 
cubes;  but  the  bafalt  does  not  feparate  in  regular  parts. 

“Nature’s  f'econd  method  of  producing  regular  forms  is 
that  of  eroding  the  outer  furface  of  a  melted  mafs.  By 
a  fudden  refrigeration,  nature,  to  effeft  this  purpofe,  makes 
ufe  of  polyhedrons  and  irregular  forms.  If  we  fuppofe  a 
confiderable  bed  which  is  made  fluid  by  fire,  and  l’p read 
over  a  plain,  it  evidently  appears  that  the  furface  muft 
firft  of  all  lofe  the  degree  of  heat  reqnifite  for  melting, 
and  begin  to  congeal.  But  the  cold  reqnifite  for  this  pur¬ 
pofe  likewife  contracts  the  uppermoft  congealed  ftratum  in¬ 
to  a  narrower  fpace ;  and  confequently  caufes  it  to  fepa¬ 
rate  from  the  remaining  liquid  mafs,  as  the  fide  expofed 
to  the  air  is  already  too  ftiff  to  give  way.  Ia  this  man¬ 
ner  a  ftratum  is  produced,  running  in  a  parallel  direction 
with  the  whole  mafs;  others  are  (till  produced  by  the  fame 
caufe  in  proportion  as  the  refrigeration  penetrates  deeper. 
Hence  we  may  very  plainly  fee  how  a  bed  may  be  divided 
into  ftrata.  In  the  fame  manner  the  refrigeration  advan¬ 
ces  on  the  fides;  which  confequently  divides  the  ftrata in- 
ta  into  polyhedrons  pillars,  which  can  hardly  ever  be  ex¬ 
actly  fquare,  as  the  ftrongeft  refrigeration  into  the  inner 
parts  of  the  mafs  advances  almoft  in  a  diagonal  line  from 
the  corners.  If  we  add  to  this,  that  a  large  mafs  cannot 
be  equal  through  its  compofition,  nor  every  where  liquid 
in  the  fame  degree,  it  will  be  eafy  to  difeover  the  caufe  of 
feveral  irregularities.  If  the  depth  of  the  bed  be  very 
confiderable  in  proportion  to  its  breadth,  prifmatic  pillars 
without  crofs  divifions  will  be  formed  at  leaft  lengthwile 
from  the  uppermoft  furface  downwards. 

“  The  third  way  is  perfectly  fimilar  to  the  preceding  in 
its  effeCt ;  but  it  is  different  from  it  by  the  mafs  being  foak- 
ed  in  water,  and  by  the  burfting  of  it  afunder,  being  the 
effeCt  of  the  contraction  while  it  is  drying.  If  we  fuppofe 
Inch  a  bed  to  be  fpread  over  a  level  fpace,  the  drying  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  refrigeration  in  the  for¬ 
mer  cafe.  This  ieparation  into  ftrata  properly  happens 
when  a  confiderable  quantity  of  clay  enters  into  the  whole 
compofition,  becaufe  the  clay  decreafes  more  than  any 
ether  kind  of  earth  in  drying.  It  is  mod  probable  there* 
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fore,  that  the  pillars  have  been  produced  out  of  the  ba¬ 
faltic  fubftance  while  it  was  yet  foft,  or  at  leaft  not ’too 
hard  to  befoftened  by  exhalations.  If  we  therefore  fup. 
pofe  a  bed  to  be  fpread  over  a  place  where  a  volcano  be¬ 
gins  to  work,  it  is  evident  that  a  great  quantity  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  always  prefent  on  fuch  occafions  muft  be  driven  up¬ 
wards  in  exhalations  or  vapours ;  which,  it  is  well  known, 
poffefs  a  penetrating  foftening  power,  by  means  of  which 
they  produce  their  firft  effeCt :  but,  when  they  are  increa- 
fed  to  a  fufficient  quantity,  they  force  this  tough  moift 
fubftance  upwards;  which  then  gradually  falls,  and  du¬ 
ring  this  time  burfts  in  the  manner  above-deferibed.” 

Mr.  Kirwan  is  alfo  of  opinion,  that  the  bafaltes  owe 
their  origin  both  to  fire  and  water ;  they  feem  to  have 
been  at  firft  a  lava  ;  but  this,  while  immerfed  in  water, 
was  fo  diffufedand  diffolved  in  it  with  the  affiftance  of  heat, 
as  to  cryftallize  when  cold,  or  coalefce  into  regular  forms. 
That  bafaltes  is  not  the  etfeCt  of  mere  fufion  he  concludes 
from  comparing  its  form  with  its  texture.  Its  form,  if 
produced  by  fufion,  ought  to  be  the  effeCt  of  having  flow¬ 
ed  very  thin  ;  but  in  that  cafe  its  texture  (hould  be  glaffy  : 
whereas  it  is  merely  earthy  and  devoid  of  cavities.  Hence 
we  may  underftand  how  it  comes  to  pafs  tliat  lava  perfect¬ 
ly  vitrified,  and  even  water,  have  been  found  inclofed  in 
bafaltes. 

M,  Houel,  in  his  Voyage  PiElurefque,  is  at  confiderable 
pains  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  different  fpecies  of 
bafaltes  he  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Etna. 

“  Some  modern  writers  (fays  he)  attribute  the  configura¬ 
tion  of  the  bafaltes  to  the  fudden  cooling  of  the  lava  in 
confequence  of  the  effeCts  produced  upon  it  by  the  cold- 
nefs  of  fea-water,  when  it  reaches  the  fea  in  a  Hate  of  fu¬ 
fion.  They  fuppofe  that  the  fhock,  which  it  then  re¬ 
ceives,  is  the  caufe  of  thofe  different  configurations  which 
this  fubftance  aftumes ;  the  mod  remarkable  of  which  have 
been  already  mentioned.  This  affertion,  however,  feems 
to  be  ill  founded.  By  confidering  the  bafaltic  rock  repre- 
fented  in  the  Plate,  we  find  that  the  pile  is  not  in  its  ori¬ 
ginal  ftate,  and  that  the  feries  of  columns  is  at  prefent  in¬ 
complete.  It  is  very  probable,  that  the  fpecies  of  clay 
found  there,  and  which  is  extraneous  to  the  bafaltes,  has 
by  feme  means  taken  poffeflion  of  its  place  ;  and  it  like¬ 
wife  appears,  that  not  one  of  the  bafaltes  here  deferibed 
is  entire.  It  feems  incredible,  however,  that  a  mafs  of 
matter  reduced  by  fire  to  a  ftate  of  ljquefaCtion,  and  flow¬ 
ing  into  the  fea,  (hould  be  fuddenly  changed  into  regular 
figures  by  the  (hock  of  coming  into  contact  with  cold  wa¬ 
ter;  and  that  all  the  figures  which  are  thus  formed  (hould 
be  difpofed  in  the  fame  manner  with  regard  to  one  ano¬ 
ther.  For,  if  we  fuppofe  that  the  water  made  its  way  in¬ 
to  the  cavity  of  the  lava  at  the  inftant  when  it  retreated 
backwards,  then  might  the  lame  quantity  of  water  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  mod  remote  parts  of  the  mafs;  and  by  that 
means  prolong  the  cavity  which  it  had  begun  to  form  when 
it  firft  entered  the  mafs.  The  water  then  being  lodged 
within  this  burning  maff,  and  being  in  a  ftate  of  dilata¬ 
tion,  would  have  expelled  whatever  oppoled  it,  and  fwell- 
ed  the  whole  mafs  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  much  lar¬ 
ger  interftices  than  thofe  which  appear  between  the  bafal- 
tic  columns;  fince  thefe  are  every  where  in  clofe  contact 
with  one  another.  Befides,  how  could  the  fudden  cooling 
of  the  lava  divide  the  upper  part  and  (ides  of  fuch  an' 
enormous  mafs  as  exactly  as  if  they  had  been  caft  in  a  mould 
made  on  purpofe  ? 

“  It  remains  alfo  for  thofe  who  adopt  the  hypothefis  in 
queftion  to  explain  how  the  fhock  occafioned  by  the  cold 
water  (hould  make  itfelf  felt  beyond  a  certain  depth  ;  fince 
the  very  firft  moment  it  comes  into  contaCl  with  the  li¬ 
quid  lava  it  muft  ceafe  to  be  cold  5  for  the  lava  cannot  but 
communicate  to  it  a  greater  degree  of  heat  than  tt  com¬ 
municates  of  cold  in  return,  as  the  water  is  more  ea(ily 
penetrable  by  the  burning  lava  than  the  mafs  of  lava  by 
the  furrounding  wafer.  But  farther,  if  at  the  firft  mo¬ 
ment  after  the  lava  enters  the  water  it  were  cooled  and 
contracted,  the  water  would  foon  prevent,  by  the  contrac¬ 
tion 
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tion  of  its  whole  furface,  any  continuation  of  the  effeft 
which  it  had  firft  occafioried.  This  fee  ms  to  be  the  great 
difficulty  :  for  how  is  it  poffibie  for  the  water  to  extend  its 
influence  to  the  centre  of  any  very  confiderable  mafs  ;  and, 
even  fup.pofing  it  to  aft  at  the  centre,  how  could  it  be  able 
to  fix  the  common  centre  of  all  the  different  columns  ? 
Let  us  next  confider  what  a  degree  of  ebullition  mu  ft  take 
place  in  the  water  when  it  receives  fuch  a  vaft  quantity  of 
lava  heated  not  only  more  intenfely  than  common  fire,  but 
than  red-hot  iron !  Though  that  mafs,  too  fathoms  in  dia¬ 
meter,  were  to  proceed  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea;  or, 
though  it  were  immerfed  in  it,  the  degree  of  ebullition 
would  (till  be  the  fame;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what 
fliock  can  be  occafioned  by  a  cold  which  does  not  exift,  on 
a  mafs  which  burns,  or  caufes  to  boil,  whatever  comes 
near  it, 

“  One  peculiarity  attending  the  bafaltes  is,  that  it  re¬ 
mains  fixed  in  the  recefs  which  it  has  once  occupied.  An¬ 
other,  not  lefs  effential,  is  its  power  of  dividing  itfelf  in 
the  midft  of  any  one  of  its  hardeft  parts,  and  to  form  two 
diflinft  pieces,  one  of  is  always  concave  and  the 

other  convex ;  a  divifioft  ,v nich  feems  the  mod  Angular 
curiofity  of  the  whole.  A  third  peculiarity  might  ftill  be 
found  in  the  interior  part  of  thefe  columns,  if  we  were 
to  meet  with  any  that  had  differed  more  by  the  lapfe  of 
time  than  thofe  already  deferibed;  but  it  is  impoflible  for 
all  this  to  be  effefted  by  water.  How  can  water,  which 
is  every  where  the  fame,  and  which  may  be  expefted  al¬ 
ways  to  produce  the  fame  effefts,  produce  fuch  a  variety 
on  bafaltes  by  mere  contaft  ?  The  caufe  of  all  thefe  va¬ 
rieties,  therefore,  feems  to  be  this,  that  thefe  lavas  are  ori¬ 
ginally  compofed  of  materials  extremely  different  in  their 
natures,  and  from  which  fuch  a  variety  of  effefts  natural¬ 
ly  proceed.  The  fame  fpecies  of  matter,  when  aftuated 
by  the  fame  caufe,  will  conftantly  produce  the  fame  ef¬ 
fefts.  This  variety  of  effefts,  therefore,  is  much  lefs  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  influence  of  the  water  than  to  the  variety  of 
materials  of  which  thofe  lavas  ai-e  compofed  ;  and  thefe 
are  combined  in  different  forms  and  quantities,  according 
to  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  various  materials  which 
have  been  reduced  by  the  volcano  to  a  ftate  of  fufion. 

“  The  forms  of  the  bafaltes  therefore  proceed  from  two 
caufes.  One  of  them,  viz.  the  cooling,  belongs  indiffe¬ 
rently  to  every  fpecies,  independent  of  its  meeting  with 
water.  The  other  is  the  diverfity  of  the  quantities  and 
of  the  materials  of  which  the  lava  iscompofed.  From 
thefe  caufes  alone  proceed  all  the  beauties  and  varieties 
which  are  beheld  with  admiration  in  this  clafs  of  bodies. 
Thefe  take  place,  from  the  mod  irregular  fraftures  in  the 
lava,  to  thofe  which  difplay  the  greateft  exaftnefs  and 
fymmetry.  Every  new  erupted  lava  differs  from  thofe 
which  preceded  it,  and  from  thofe  which  will  follow.  In 
the  various  principles  of  thefe  lavas  we  muff  feek  for  the 
caufes  of  thofe  cavities  difcoverable  in  the  bafaltes,  and 
for  the  caufes  which  produce  thole  bafaltes,  at  the  time 
when  the  matter  of  which  it  is  compofed  contrafted  it¬ 
felf,  and  confolidated  all  its  parts.  In  the  aft  of  conden- 
fation  it  appears  to  have  formed  various  foci,  around  which 
we  may  diftinguifh  the  line  which  fets  bounds  to  the  pow¬ 
er  of  each  of  them  ;  and  this  is  the  line  which  marks  the 
fpaces  intervening  between  the  different  pieces;  becaufe 
all  of  them  are  poffeffed  of  the  fame  attraftive  force.  The 
fire  emitted  by  the  lava,  at  the  time  the  bafaltes  is  form¬ 
ed,  produces  upon  it  the  fame  efteft  that  is  produced  by 
the  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  moifture  from  thofe  bo¬ 
dies  where  water  forms  a  part  of  the  original  conftitution  ; 
which  bodies  harden  in  proportion  as  they  become  dry,  by 
reafon  of  the  approach  of  their  conflituent  parts  to  one 
another.  The  abffraftion  of  fire  produces  the  fame  effect 
upon  bafaltes,  by  fuffering  its  component  parts  to  come  in¬ 
to  clofer  union. 

“  Whatever  variety  of  forms  we  meet  with  among  the 
bafaltes,  and  whatever  divifions  and  fubdivifions  may  be 
©bfervable  among  thefe  varieties,  they  are  owing,  i.  To 
fehe  minutenefs;  2.  To  the  homogeneous  nature;  or,  3. 
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To  the  diverfity  among  the  particles  which  compofe  the 
bafaltes.  Among  the  varieties  already  enumerated,  we 
find  reddilh,  earthy,  loft,  and  porous,  fubftances,  together 
with  the  zeolite  cryftals.  We  fee  others  extremely  hard 
and  compact,  very  finely  grained,  and  containing-likewife 
fchoerl  and  ze-olite  cryltals.  Others  are  very  hard  and 
denfe,  which  appear  to  be  a  mixture  of  fmall  grey  and 
white  bodies  ;  and  of  each  of  thefe  colours  many  different 
ffiades,  from  lighter  to  darker,  containing  alfo  zeolite  cryf¬ 
tals.  Laftly,  we  find  fome  confifting  of  a  matter  limilar 
to  clay,  mixed  with  round  black  fand.  It  may  be  object¬ 
ed,  that  the  late  eruptions  of  Etna  afford  no  bafaltes,  nor 
have  they  any  divifions  limilar  to  thofe  above-mentioned. 
But  to  this  we  may  reply,  that,  if  they  afford  neither  fuch 
bafaltes,  nor  fuch  regular  divifions,  the  reafon  is,  that 
neither  their  quantity,  nor  the  ingredients  of  which  they 
are  compofed,  are  fuch  as  are  neceffary  for  the  production 
of  bafaltes :  and  for  a  proof  of  this  we  may  refer  to  lavas 
of  the  molt  remote  antiquity,  which  have  no  more  refem- 
blance  to  bafaltes  than  thofe  that  are  more  modern.  Laft¬ 
ly,  an  argument,  to  which  no  plaufible reply  can  be  made* 
that  the  bafaltes  are  not  formed  by  fea-water  is,  that,  in 
the  year  1669,  the  lava  of  mount  Etna  ran  into  the  fea  for 
two  leagues  and  a  half,  without  having  the  lead  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  converted  into  bafaltes.” 

Upon  the  whole,  an  extenfive  field  of  enquiry  is  here 
offered  to  the  geological  philofopher  in  his  attempts  to  af- 
certain  the  alterations  to  which  the  globe  has  been  fub- 
jefted.  The  enquiries  of  the  chemift  equally  co-operate 
in  thefe  refearches,  and  tend  likewife  to  fhew  what  ufe- 
ful  purpofes  this  and  other  fubftances  may  be  applied  to. 
See  Chemistry.  Bergman  found  than  the  component 
parts  of  various  fpecimens  of  bafaltes  were,  at  a  medium, 
52  parts  of  filex,  15  pure  clay,  8  chalk  or  mild  calcareous 
earth,  and  25  iron.  The  differences  feem  however  to  be 
confiderable,  for  Faujais  de  St.  Fond  gives  thefe  propor¬ 
tions:  46  filex,  30  clay,  10  lime,  6  magnefia,  and  8  iron. 

BA'S  AN,  or  Bashan,  anciently  a  territory  beyond  Jor¬ 
dan,  mentioned  in  Scripture.  By  Jofeph  11  s,  Eufebius, . 
and  Jerom,  it  is  called  Batanaa.  On  the  entering  of  the 
Ifraeiites  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  whole  of  the  coun¬ 
try  beyond  Jordan,  from  that  of  the  Moabites,  or  Arabia, 
as  far  as  mount  Herman  and  Lebanon,  was  divided  into 
two  kingdoms,  viz.  that  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites, 
and  of  Og  king  of  Bafan  or  Bahian  ;  the  former  to  the 
fouth,  and  the  latter  to  the  north.  The  kingdom  of  Si- 
lion  extended  from  the  river  Arnon  and  the  country  of 
Moab  to  the  river  Jabbok;  which,  running  in  an  oblique 
courfe  from  the  eaft,  was  at  the  fame  time  the  boundary 
of  the  Ammonites,  as  appears  from  Numb.  xxii.  24,  and 
Deut.  ii.  37,  and  iii.  16.  The  kingdom  of  Sihon  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  Reubenites  and  Gadites,  and  Bafan  to  the 
half-tribe  of  Manaffeh.  To  this  was  annexed  a  part  of 
the  hilly  country  of  Gilead,  and  the  diftrift  of  Argob ; 
yet  fo  that  Bafan  continued  to  be  the  principal  and  great- 
eft  part  :  but,  after  the  Babyloniffi  captivity,  Bafan  was 
fubdivided  ;  fo  that  only  a  part  was  called  Batanaa  or  Ba¬ 
fan,  another  Trahonitis ,  a  third  Aurunitis  or  Iturcea,  and 
fome  part  alfo  GauLonitis ;  but  to  fettle  the  limits  of  each 
of  thefe  parts  is  a  thing  now  impoffible.  Bafan  was  a  coun¬ 
try  famous  for  its  paftures  and  breed  of  large  cattle. 

BASARU'CO,/'.  a  fmall  bafe  coin  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
made  of  tin.  There  are  two  forts  of  this  coin,  a  good  and 
a  bad  ;  the  bad  is  one-fixth  in  value  lower  than  the  good. 

BASC1  A'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  and  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra,  four  miles  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Teramo. 

B  ASCULUMB  A'l,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Natolia,  thirty-fix  miles  eaft  of  Perga  mo. 

BASE,  adj.  \_bas ,  Fr.  bafo,  Ital.  baxo ,  Span,  bajfus ,  low 
Lat.  /3cwnj,  Gr. ]  Mean;  vile;  worthlefs  :  of  things. — • 
Pyreicus  was  only  famous  for  counterfeiting  all  bafe  things, 
as  earthen  pitchers,  a  fcullery;  whereupon  he  was  fur  na¬ 
med  Rupographus.  Pcac/iam. — Of  meanfpirit;  difinge- 
nuousj  illiberal;  ungenerous;  low;  without  dignity  of 

fentiment ; 
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fentiment:  of  perfons. — Since  the  perfeflions  ave  fuch  in 
the  party  I  love,  as  the  feeling  of  them  cannot  come  unto 
any  unnoble  heart ;  fhall  that  heart,  lifted  up  to  fuch  a 
height,  be  counted  bafe?  Sidney. — Of  low  dation  ;  of  mean 
account;  without  dignity  of  rank ;  without  honour.  —  If 
the  lords  and  chief  men  degenerate,  what  fhall  be  hoped 
of  the  peafants  and  bafer  people  ?  SpenJ'er. 

He,  whofe  mind 
Is  virtuous,  is  alone  of  noble  kind  ; 

Though  poor  in  fortune,  of  celeftial  race; 

’Tis  he  commits  the  crime  who  calls  him  bafe.  Drydcn. 
Bafe-born  ;  born  out  of  wedlock,  and  by  confequence  of 
no  honourable  birth  ;  illegitimate  : 

But  fee  thy  bafe-born  child,  thy  babe  of  fhame, 

Who,  left  by  thee,  upon  our  parifh  came.  Gay. 

Applied  to  metals,  without  value.  It  is  ufed  in  this  fenfo 
of  all  metal  except  gold  and  diver. — A  guinea  is  pure  gold, 
if  it  has  nothing  but  gold  in  it,  w  ithout  any  alloy  or  bafer 
metal.  Watts. — Applied  to  founds ;  deep,  grave.  It  is 
more  frequently  written  bafs,  though  the  comparative  ba¬ 
fer  feems  to  require  bafe. — In  pipes,  the  lower  the  note- 
holes  be,  and  the  further  from  the  mouth  of"  the  pipe,  the 
more  bafe  found  they  yield.  Bacon. 

BASE,y.  fas,  Fr.  bafs,  Lat.]  The  bottom  of  any  thing: 
commonly  ufed  for  the  lower  part  of  a  building: 

What  if  it  tempt  thee  tow’rd  the  flood,  my  lord  ? 

Or  to  the  dread  fiimmit  of  the  cliff. 

That  beetles  o’er  his  bafe  into  the  feaf  Shakefpcare. 

The  pedelfal  of  a  flattie. — Men  of  weak  abilities  in  great 
place,  are  like  little  flatues  fet  on  great  bafs,  made  the  lefs 
by  their  advancement.  Bacon. — That  part  of  any  ornament 
which  hangs  down,  as  houfings. — Phalaflus  was  all  in 
white,  having  his  bafs  and  caparifon  embroidered.  Sid¬ 
ney. — The  broad  part  of  any  body;  as,  the  bottom  of  a 
cone.  Stockings,  or  perhaps  the  armour  for  the  legs,  [from 
bas,  Fr.] 

Nor  fhall  it  e’er  be  faid  that  wight, 

With  gauntlet  blue  and  bafs  white, 

And  round  blunt  truncheon  by  his  fide, 

So  great  a  man-at-arms  defy’d.  Hudibras.. 

The  place  from  which  racers  or  tilters  run  ;  the  bottom  of 
the  field  ;  the  career ,  the  darling-pod  : 

He  faid  ;  to  their  appointed  bafe  they  went ; 

With  beating  heart  th’  expefting  fign  receive, 

And,  darting  all  at  once,  the  barrier  leave.  Dryden. 
The  firing  that  gives  a  bafe  found  : 

At  thy  well-fliarpened  thumb,  from  fliore  to  Ihore, 

The  trebles  fqueak  for  fear,  the  bafs  roar.  Dryden. 
An  old  ruflic  play,  written  by  Skinner  bays,  and  in  fome 
counties  called  prifon  bars. 

Base,  in  chemiflry.  See  Basis. 

Base,  or  Basis,  in  architeflure,  denothes  the  lower 
part  of  a  column  or  pilafler.  See  Architecture. 

Base,  in  geometry,  the  lowed  fide  of  any  figure.  Any 
fide  of  a  figure  may  be  confidered  as  its  bale,  according  to 
the  pofition  in  which  it  may  be  conceived  as  Handing;  but 
commonly  it  is  underdood  as  of  the  lowed  lide :  as  the 
bale  of  a  triangle,  of  a  cone,  cylinder,  &c. 

To  Base,  v.a.  [bafer,  Fr.]  To  embafe  ;  to  make  lefs 
valuable  by  admixture  of  meaner  metals. — I  am  doubtful 
whether  men  have  diffidently  refined  metals,  which  we 
cannot  bafe :  as,  whether  iron,  brafs,  and  tin,  be  refined  to 
the  height.  Bacon. 

Base  Court,  [ bajfe  cour,  Fr.]  Any  inferior  court,  that 
is  not  of  record,  as  the  court-baron,  &c.  Kitch.  95. 

Base  Court.  Lower  court;  not  the  chief  court  that 
leads  to  the  houfe  ;  the  back  yard ;  the  farm  yard.  Obfkte: 
■  My  lord,  in  the  bafe  court  he  doth  attend. 

To  fpeak  with  you.  Shakefpcare. 

Base  Estate,  [ bas  flat,  Fr.]  That  edate  which  bafe 
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tenants  have  in  their  lands.  And  bafe  tenants,  according 
to  Lambard,  are  tliofe  who  perform  villainous  f?rv,ces  to 
their  . lords ;  but  there  is  a  difference  between  a  bale  edate 
and  villenage;  for  to  hold  in  pure  villenage  is  to  do  alL 
that  the  lord  will  command  him  ;  and,  if  a  copy-holder 
have  but  a  bafe  edate,  he,  not  holding  by  the  performance 
of  every  commandment  of  his  lord,  cannot  be  laid  to  hold 
in  villenage.  Kitck.ys.  See  Tenures. 

Base  Fee,  is  a  tenure  in  fee  at  the  will  of  the  lord, 
didinguifhed  from  focage  free  tenure:  but  lord  Coke  fays, 
that  a  bafe  fee,  or  qualified  fee,  is  wliat  may  be  defeated  by 
limitation,  or  on  entry,  &c.  Co.  Lit.  r,  iS.  Bajfa  tenura,  or 
bafe  tenure,  was  a  holding  by  villenage,  or  other  cuftoma- 
ry  iervice,  oppofed  to  alia  tenura,  the  higher  tenure  in 
capite  or  by  military  fervice. 

Base  Line,  in  perfpeflive,  denotes  the  common  fec- 
tion  of  the  picture  and  the  geometrical  plane. 

Base-minded,  adj.  Mean-fpirited  ;  worthlefs. — 1 1  fig- 
nifieth,  as  it  feemeth,  no  more  than  abjedt,  oaf-minded, 
falfe-hearted,  coward,  or  nidget.  Camden. 

Base  Ring,  of  a  cannon,  is  the  great  ring  next  behind 
the  vent  or  touch-hole. 

BA.SELE'CE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  and  province  of  Capitanata,  feven  miles  fouth-fouth- 
wed  of  Volturara. 

BASEL'I.A,  f.  [a  bafis fucalis,  Lin.  a  Malabar  name. 
Rheede .]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order 
trigynia,  natural  order  holoraceas.  The  generic  charac¬ 
ters  are — Calyx:  none.  Corolla:  feven-cleft,  pitcher- 
fliaped  ;  the  two  outer  divifions  broader,  one  within  the 
red,  converging  above,  Hefliy  at  the  bafe.  (Gaertner  calls 
this  the  calyx,  and  fays  that  the  clefts  are  front  five  to  fe¬ 
ven.)  Stamina  :  filaments  five,  Tabulate,  equal,  fadened 
to  the  corolla,  and  fliorter  than  it ;  antherae  roundifh.  Pif- 
tillum  :  germ  ftiperior,  fubglobular;  dyles  three,  filiform, 
the  length  of  the  ftamens  ;  digmas  oblong,  on  one  fide  the 
tops  of  the  dyles.  Pericarpiunt :  corollaperinanent,clo- 
fed,  flefhy,  counterfeiting  a  berry.  Seed:  dngle,  round- 
ifli. — EJfentiai  Character.  Calyx  none.  Corolla  feven- 
cleft  ;  two  oppodte  dividonS  diorter,  at  length  berried. 
Seed  one. 

Species.  1.  Bafella  rubra,  or  red  Malabar  nightfhade  : 
leaves  dat,  peduncles  lintple.  This  has  thick  drong  fiic- 
culent  dalks  and  leaves,  of  a  deep  purple  colour.  The 
plant  requires  to  be  fupperted,  for  it  will  climb  eight 
or  ten  feet  high,  when  the  plants  are  kept  in  a  dove  or 
glafs-cafe,  and  produce  a  great  number  of  fide  branches ; 
but,  if  they  are  expofed  to  the  open  air,  they  will  not  grow 
fo  large,  nor  will  they  perfeft  their  feeds,  except  it  be  in 
very  warm  feafons  ;  when  they  are  placed  in  the  bark.dove, 
they  will  often  live  through  the  whiter,  and  produce  great 
quantities  of  flowers  and  feeds.  The  flowers  of  this  plant 
have  no  great  beauty,  but  the  plant  is  preferved  for  the 
odd  appearance  of  the  dalks  and  leaves.  The  fruit  is  a 
fort  of  fpurious  berry,  of  a  very  dark  red  colour,  flatted 
a  little,  furrowed  crodwife  at  top,  formed  out  of  the  ca¬ 
lyx  (or  corolla),  and  containing  a  dngle  nut,  of  a  fnbglobu- 
lar  form,  with  five  very  obfeure  fireaks,  and  a  large  um¬ 
bilical  aperture  at  the  bafe.  Medicus  affirms,  that  the 
nut  has  naturally  three  cells,  with  one  feed  in  each.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  Ead  Indies,  Ambpyna,  Japan,  &c.  and  was 
cultivated  in  1739  by  Mr.  Miller.  From  the  berries  of 
this  fort  a  beautiful  colour  is  drawn;  but,  when  ufed  for 
painting,  does  not  continue  very  long,  but  changes  to  a 
pale  colour;  though  perhaps  this  beautiful  colour  might 
be  dxed,  fo  as  to  become  very  ufeful ;  for  we  have  been 
adored,  that  the  juice  of  thefe  berries  has  been  uled  tor 
daining  callicoes  in  India. 

1.  Bafella  alba,  or  white  Malabar  nightfhade.  This  has 
fmaller  dalks,  the  leaves  are  oblong  and  flaccid,  and  the 
flowers  and  fruit  are  fmaller  than  the  foregoing.  It  is  a 
native  of  China  and  Amboyna. 

3.  Bafella  lucida,  or  diming  Malabar  night  (hade :  leaves 
fubcordate ;  peduncles  crowded,  branching.  This  is  a  na^ 
tive  of  the  Fall  Indies.  All  the  three  forts  have  a  very 
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near  relation;  they  keep  themfelves  however  diftinCt  in 

our  gardens. 

4.  Bafella  nigra,  or  black  Malabar  nightfliade:  leaves 
round-ovate,  fpikes  lateral.  Stem  perennial ;  flowers  pur¬ 
ple  and  white,  few,  in  Ample  long  folitary  fpikes.  This  is 
a  native  both  of  China  and  Cochin,  in  the  Itedges  and 
fences  of  their  gardens. 

Propagation  and  Culture*  Thefe  plants  are  propagated 
by  feeds,  which  lliould  be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  (pring  ; 
and,  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  lliould  be  each 
planted  into  a  feparate  pot  filled  with  rich  earth  and  plun¬ 
ged  into  the  tan-bed,  where  they  mull  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  other  tender  exotics.  They  may  alfo  be 
propagated  by  cuttings,  which  Ihould  be  laid  to  dry  a  day 
or  two  after  they  are  taken  from  the  plants,  before  they 
are  planted,  that  the  wound  may  heal,  otherwife  they 
will  rot.  Thefe  cuttings  mult  be  planted  into  pots  filled 
with  light  frelh  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanners’  bark,  where  they  will  take  root  in  a  fort¬ 
night  or  three  weeks  time,  when  they  Ihould  be  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  feedling  plants.  But,  as  thefe  rife 
fo  eafily  from  feeds,  it  is  feldom  they  are  propagated  any 
other  way,  becaufe  they  ar«  plants  of  fiiort  duration. 
Thefe  flower  from  June  to  autumn,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
September  and  December.  They  will  climb  to  a  conli- 
derable  height,  and  fend  forth  a  great  number  of  branch¬ 
es,  fo  that  they  Ihould  have  a  place  near  the  back  of  the 
ftove,  where  they  may  be  trained  up  to  a  .trellife,  or  fatten¬ 
ed  to  the  back  of  the  Hove,  otherwife  they  will  twill  them- 
f'elves  about  whatever  plants  (land  near  them,  and  be  very 
injurious  to  the  other  plants;  whereas,  when  they  are  re¬ 
gularly  trained  to  a  trellife,  they  will  have  a  good  effect  in 
adding  to  the  variety.. 

B  A'SELY,  adv.  In  a  bafe  manner;  meanly;  dilhonour- 
ably : 

The  king  is  not  himfelf,  but  bafely  led 

By  flatterers.  Shakefpeare. 

BA'SEMENT,  f.  in  architecture,  a  continued  bafe,  ex¬ 
tended  a  conliderable  length,  as  about  a  houfe,  a  room,  or 
other  piece  of  building. 

BA'SENESS,/!  Meannefs;  vilenefs;  badnefs. — When 
a  man’s  folly  mull  be  fpread  open  before  the  angels,  and 
all  his  bajenefs  ript  up  before  thofe  pure  fpirits,  this  will 
be  a  double  hell.  South. — Vilenefs  of  metal. — We  alleged 
the  fraudulent  obtaining  his  patent,  and  the  bajenefs  of  his 
metal.  Swift. — Illegitimacy  of  birth  : 

Why  brand  they  11s 

With  bafe  ?  with  bajenefs  ?  baftardy?  Shakefpeare. 

Deepnefs  of  found. — The  juft  and  meafured  proportion  of 
the  air  percuffed  toward  the  bajenefs  or  treblenelsof  tones, 
is  one  of  the  greatell  fecrets  in  the  contemplation  of  founds. 
Bacon. 

To  B  ASH,  v.  n.  [probably  from  bafe.]  To  be  alliamed ; 
to  be  confounded  with  lhame  : 

His  countenance  was  bold,  and  bafhed  not 

For  Guyon’s  looks,  but  fcorful  eye-glance  at  him  Ihot. 

Spenfer. 

B'ASHA'R!  ANS,  a  fed  of  Mahometans,  being  a  branch 
or  fubdivilion  of  the  Motazalites.  The  Bafliarians  are 
thole  who  maintain  the  tenets  of  Balhar  Ebn  Motamer,  a 
principal  man  among  tire  Motazalites,  who  varied,  in  fome 
points,  from  the  general  tenets  of  the  fed,  as  carrying 
man’s  free  agency  to  a  great  length,  and  even  to  the  ma¬ 
king  him  independent. 

BASHAW',  Pascha,  or  Pacha,  a  Turkifh  governor 
of  a  province,  city,  or  other  diltriCt.  All  Egypt  is,  on  the 
part  of  the  grand  feignior,  governed  by  a  balhaw,  who  has 
in  reality  but  little  power;  but  feems  to  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  pnrpofe  of  communicating  to  his  divan  of 
beys,  and  to  the  divans  of  the  feveral  military  ogiacs,  the 
orders  and  commands  of  the  .  grand  feignior,  and  to  fee 
that  they  be  executed  by  the  proper  officers,  if  he  farms 
the  country  of  the  grand  fe>gnior,  the  fines  that  are  paid, 
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when  any  life  drops  upon  the  lands,  belong  to  him  ;  for 
the  lands  of  Egypt  belonged  to  the  grand  feignior ;  and 
the  Porte  Hill  looks  on  them  as  its  own:  but,  the  grand 
f'eignior’s  power  being  now  loft,  they  all  go  to  the  next 
heir;  who  muft,  however,  be  inverted  by  the  balhaw,  and 
is  glad  to  compound  for  a  final]  fum.  The  nature  of  the 
balliavv’s  office  requires  him  to  be  ever  attempting  means 
to  cut  off  Inch  as  are  too  afpiring,  or  engaged  in  deligns 
that  may  be  any  way  prejudicial  to  the  Porte.  This  often 
occalions  his  own  depofnion  ;  but  he  is  unconcerned  about 
that,  as  his  perfon  is  always  lacred  ;  and  the  loling  his  port 
is  only  a  ftep  to  higher  preferment.  Baffiavvs  include  beg- 
lerbegs,  and  fometitnes  fangiachegs  ;  though  a  diftinCtion 
is  often  made,  and  the  name  balhaw  is  appropriated  to  tire 
middle  fort,  or  fucli  as  have  two  enfigns  or  horfe-tails  car¬ 
ried  before  them.  Thofe  who  have  the  honour  of  three 
tails  are  called  beglerbegs-,  and  thofe  who  have  only  one, 
fangiachegs.  A  balhaw  is  made  with  the  folemnity  of  car¬ 
rying  a  flag  or  banner  before  him,  accompanied  with  mu. 
lie  and  fongs,  by  the  mirialem,  an  officer  on  pnrpofe  for 
the  inveftiture  of  bafhaws.  Balhaw,  ufed  abfolutely,  de¬ 
notes  the  prime  vizier;  the  reft  of  the  denomination  be¬ 
ing  dirtinguilhed  by  the  addition  of  the  province,  city,  or 
the  like,  which  they  have  the  command  of ;  as  the  balhaw 
of  Egypt,  of  Paleftine,  &c.  The  bafhaws  are  the  empe¬ 
ror’s  fponges.  We  find  loud  complaints  among  Chriftians 
of  their  avarice  and  extortion.  As  they  buy  their  govern¬ 
ments,  every  thing  is  venal  with  them.  ■  When  glutted 
with  wealth,  the  emperor  frequently  makes  them  a  pre- 
fent  of  a  bow-ftring,  and  becomes  heir  to  all  their  fpoils. 
The  appellation  balhaw  is  given  by  way  of  courtefy  to  al- 
moll  every  one  of  any  figure  at  the  grand  feignior’s  court. 

BASHE'E  ISLANDS,  five  iflands  in  the  Chinefe  Sea; 
three  of  them  are  large,  and  four  of  them  inhabited ;  they 
are  laid  to  be  fo  called  by  Dampier,  from  the  name  of  a 
liquor  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  made  of  the  juice  of  the 
fugar-cane,  and  a  fmall  black  grain  :  this  name  was  given 
to  the  molt  eafterly  ifland,  and  became  general  to  them  all : 
the  productions  are  plantains,  bananas,  pine-apples,  fugar- 
canes,  potatoes,  yams,  and  cotton  ;  their  quadrupeds  are 
goats  and  hogs.  The  names  of  the  iflands  are  Orange, 
Grafton,  Monmouth,  Ifle  of  Goats,  and  Bafliee  or  Bachi : 
they  are  fituated  to  the  fouth  of  Formofa. 

Bashf.e,  or  Bachi,  an  illand  in  the  Chinefe  Sea,  the 
molt  eafterly  of  five,  called  from  this  the  Bafkee  Iflands ; 
the  form  appears  circular,  about  two  leagues  in  diameter. 
It  has  a  town  of  the  fame  name.  Lat.21.45-N.  lon.121. 
30.  E.  Greenwich. 

BASH'FUL,  adj.  [This  word,  with  all  thofe  of  the 
fame  race  are  of  uncertain  etymology.  Skinner  imagines 
them  derived  from  bafe,  or  mean  ;  Minfhew,  from  verbae- 
fen,  Dut.  to  (trike  with  aftonilhment ;  Junius,  from  /3«<r i?, 
Gr.  which  he  finds  in  Hefychitis  to  fignify  <  lhame.5  The 
conjecture  of  Minfhew  feems  molt  probable.]  Modeltj, 
ffiamefaced : 

1  never  tempted  her  with  word  too  large; 

But,  as  a  brother  to  his  filter,  Ihew’d. 

Bafhful  (incerity,  and  comely  love.  Shakefpeare. 

Sheepilh  ;  vicioufly  modeft.  —  He  looked  with  an  almoft 
bafhful  kind  of  modelly,  as  if  lie  feared  the  eyes  of  man. 
Sidney. 

Hence,  bafhful  cunning ! 

And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence.  Shakefpeare . 

B  ASH'FULLY,  adv.  Timoroufly  ;  modeftly. 

BASH'FULNESS,/!  Modelty,  as  {hewn  in  outward  ap¬ 
pearance. — Philoclea  a  little  nnifed  how  to  cut  the  thread 
even,  with  eyes,  cheek's,  and  lips,  whereof  each  fang  their 
part,  to  make  up  the  harmony  of  bafhfulnefs.  Sidney. 

Such  looks,  fuch  bafhfulnefs ,  might  well  adorn, 

The  cheeks  of  youths  that  are  more  nobly  born.  Dryden. 
Vicious  or  ruftic  fhame. — There  are  others  who  have  not 
altogether  fo  much  of  this  foolifh  bafhfulnefs,  and  who  afk 
every  one’s  opinion.  Dryden. 
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Bashfulness  was  painted  by  the  ancients  as  a  virgin, 
clothed  in  white,  as  a  token  of  cliaftity  ;  veiled,  to  fhevv 
that  a  virtuous  woman  ought  not  to  expofe  her  beauty  ;  in 
her  hand  a  lily,  as  the  emblem  of  modedy;  and  (landing 
on  a  tortoife,  to  (hew  that  chafte  women  fhould  not  be  gi¬ 
ven  to  rambling. 

BASIA'TIO,/.  [from  bafio,  Lat.  to  kifs.]  Venereal 
connection  between  the  fexes. 

BASIEN'TO,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  runs  into  the 
gulph  of  Tarcnto,  eight  miles  ea(l  of  Bernaldi,  in  the 
province  of  Balilicata. 

BAS1ER',  orBAS.i'RE,  (Ifaac,)  a  learned  divine,  born 
in  the  i!le  of  Jerfey,’in  1607.  For  fome  time  he  was  maf- 
ter  of  the  free-fchool  at  Guernfey  :  but  afterwards  became 
chaplain  to  Thomas  Morton,  bifltop  of  Durham,  who  gave 
him  the  reftory  of  Stanhope,  and  the  vicarage  of  Egglef- 
cliff’,  both  in  the  county  of  Durham.  In  July,  1640,  he 
had  the  degree  of  doftor  of  divinity  conferred  upon  him 
at  Cambridge,  by  mandate  ;  and  was  incorporated  in  the 
fame  at  Oxford,  and  made  chaplain  to  Charles  I.  On  the 
nth  of  December,  1643,  he  was  inltalled  into  the  feventh 
prebend  in  the  church  of  Durham,  to  which  he  was  col¬ 
lated  by  his  generous  patron  bidtop  Morton.  But  he  did 
not  long  enjoy  thefe  preferments  ;  for,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  wars,  having  his  livings  fequedered,  he  refolved 
to  go  and  propagate  the  doftrine  of  the  Englifh  church  in 
theead,  among  the  Greeks,  Arabians,  & c.  Leaving  there¬ 
fore  his  family  in  England,  he  went  fird  to  Zante,  an  idand 
near  the  Morea,  where  he  had  good  fuccefs  in  fpreading 
among  the  Greek  inhabitants  the  doCtrlne  of  the  Englifh 
church,  the  fum  whereof  he  imparted  to  them  in  a  Greek 
trandation  of  our  church  catechifm.  The  effed  of  it  was 
fo  remarkable,  that  it  drew  envy  and  perfecution  upon 
him  from  the  Latins.  This  occadoned  his  voluntary  re- 
cefs  into  the  Morea,  where  the  metropolitan  of-  Acbaia 
prevailed  upon  him  to  preach  twice  in  Greek,  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  fome  of  his  bifhops  and  clergy,  which  was  well  ta¬ 
ken.  From  thence,  after  he  had  palled  through  Apulia, 
Naples,  and  Sicily,  again,  (in  which  lad:,  at  Medina,  he  of¬ 
ficiated  for  fome  weeks  on-board  a  (hip,)  he  embarked  for 
Syria;  and,  after  fome  months  flay  at  Aleppo,  where  he 
had  frequent  converfation  with  the  patriarch  of  Antioch, 
he  left  a  copy  of  our  church  catechifm,  trandated  into 
Arabic,  the  native  language  of  that  place.  From  Aleppo 
he  went  to  Jerufalem,  and  fo  travelled  over  all  Paledine. 
At  Jerufalem  he  received  much  honour,  both  from  the 
Greeks  and  Latins.  Returning  to  Aleppo,  he  paded  over 
the  Euphrates,  and  went  into  Mefopotamia,  where  he  in¬ 
tended  to  fend  the  church  catechifm  in  Turkifn  to  fome 
of  their  bifhops,  who  were  moftly  Armenians.  ThisTurk- 
ifh  trandation  was  procured  by  the  care  of  SirTho.  Ben- 
dydte,  the  Englifli  ambaflador  at  Conflantinople.  After 
his  return  from  Mefopotamia,  he  wintered  at  Aleppo, 
where  he  received  feveral  courtefies  from  the  conful,  Mr. 
Henry  Riley.  In  the  beginning  of  1653,  he  departed  from 
Aleppo,  and  came  to  Conflantinople  by  land,  being  600 
miles,  in  the  company  of  twenty  Turks,  who  ufed  him 
courteoully ;  the  rather,  becaule  he  was  by  the  way  phy- 
fician  to  them  and  their  friends.  After  his  arrival  at  Con- 
(lantinople,  the  French  Protedants  there  deiired  him  to 
be  their  minifter.  And,  though  he  declared  to  them  his 
refolution  to  officiate  according  to  the  Englifh  liturgy,  yet 
they  orderly  fubmitted  to  it,  and  promifed  to  fettle  on 
him,  in  three  refpofible  men’s  hands,  a  competent  (tipend. 
Upon  the  redoration,  Dr.  Bafier  was  recalled  to  England ; 
and  returning,  in  the  year  1661,  he  was  reftored  to  his 
preferments  and  dignities;  and  made  chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  Charles  II.  He  wrote  feveral  books  on  divinity.  Ha¬ 
ving,  for  many  years  after  the  redoration,  quietly  enjoyed 
bis  large  revenues,  he  died  on  the  12th  of  OCtober,  in  the 
year  1676,  and  in  the  fixty-ninth  of  his  age. 

B  A'SIL,  regal  or  kingly.]  A  proper  name  of 

men. 

Basil  (St.)  the  Great,  one  of  the  .mod  learned  and 
eloquent  doctors  of  the  church,  was  born  at  Ctefarea  in 
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Cappadocia,  about  the  year  328 ;  and  went  to  fiaifli  his 
(Indies  at  Athens,  where  he  contracted  a  frienddiip  with 
St.  Gregory  Nazianzen.  He  returned  to  his  native  coun¬ 
try  in  355,  where  he  taught  rhetoric.  Some  time  after, 
he  trav’-elled  into  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Libya,  to  vifit  the  mo- 
naderies  of  thefe  countries;  and  the  monadic  life  fo  much 
fuited  his  difpodtion,  that  upon  his  return  home  he  re¬ 
folved  to  follow  it,  and  he  was  the  fird  inditutor  thereof 
in  Pontus  and  Cappadocia.  His  reputation  became  fo  great, 
that,  upon  the  death  of  Eufebius  bifhop  of  Caefarea,  in 
370,  he  was  chofen  his  fuccedor.  It  was  with  fome  diffi¬ 
culty  that  he  accepted  of  this  dignity  ;  and,  no  fooner  was 
he  raifed  to  it,  than  the  emperor  Valens  begans  to  perfe- 
cute  him  becaufe  he  refufed  to  embrace  the  doCtrine  of 
the  Arians.  Bafil  had  a  diare  in  all  the  difputes  which 
happened  in  his  time  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church  ; 
and  died  the  id  of  January,  379.  There  have  been  feve¬ 
ral  editions  of  his  works  in  Greek  and  Latin.  The  bed 
is  that  of  father  Gamier,  in  3  vols.  fol.  St.  Bafil’s  dyle- 
is  pure  and  elegant,  his  expredions  are  grand  and  fublime, 
and  his  thoughts  dignified  and  full  of  energy. 

Basil,  Basle,  or  Bale,  the  name  of  one  of  the  can¬ 
tons  of  Switzerland,  before  the  irruption  of  the  French, 
the  ninth  in  order,  and  the  fird  of  thofe  called  New.  It 
is  about  eight  leagues  long,  and  rather  more  than  five 
broad,  bounded  on  the  fouth-wed,  fonth,  and  fouth-ead, 
by  the  cantons  of  Soleure ;  on  the  north-ead  by  Rhenfel- 
den,  one  of  the  fored-towns ;  and  on  the  north-wed  by 
France.  This  canton  is  fruitful  in  corn  and  wine,  and  the 
lower  parts  are  fit  for  padure;  but  the  mountains  are  ex¬ 
tremely  barren.  Here  are  many  medicinal  fprings  and 
baths,  and  the  air  is  wholefome  and  temperate. 

Basil,  or  Bale,  (Bilhopric  of, )  late  a  principality  of 
Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Sundgaw,  on  the  weft  by  France,  on  the 
fouth  and  ead  by  the  cantons  of  Bafil,  Berne,  and  Soleure ; 
beginning  at  the  lake  Bienne,  and  eroding  mount  Jura,  it 
reaches  almod  to  the  city  of  Bafil;  about  twenty-four 
leagues  in  length,  and  (ixteen  in  breadth.  A  defend ve  al¬ 
liance  was  made  between  the  feven  Roman  Catholic  can¬ 
tons  and  the  bifhop  of  Bafil  in  1579,  which  was  folemnly 
renewed  in  1655,  1695,  and  1712.  According  to  the  ma- 
tricula  of  imperial  contributions,  as  ordered  in  the  year 
1521,  thebifiiop  ought  to  furnifh  fifteen  foot  and  twohorfe- 
men,  or  eighty-four  florins  monthly,  at  his  own  choice. 
The  ecclefiadical  jurifdrCtion  extends  to  the  diocefes  of' 
Laufanne,  Condance,  Stra (burgh,  Toul,  and  Befancon, 
and  contains  fix  towns,  of  which  Porentrui,  the  refidence- 
of  the  bifhop,  and  Delemont  are  the  chief,  and  iyofmall- 
er  towns  and  villages.  The  fee  was  fird  founded  at  Augd, 
and  from  thence  removed  to  Bafil:  the  bifhop  is  eleCted 
by  the  cantons  of  the  church,  of  which  there  are  eighteen, - 
who  ought  fo  be  of  noble  families,  and  Germans.-  After 
the  canons  have  made  their  election,  and  their  choice  is 
confirmed  by  the  pope,  the  emperor  inveds  him  in  his 
temporalities.  The  country  is  fertile,  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  forges  are  employed  in  manufactures  of  iron  and 
deel.  The  militia  amount  to  u,poo,  divided  into  nine 
regiments. 

Basil,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  that  name,  is  the 
larged  city  in  Swiderland,  having  22odreets,  and  fix  mar¬ 
ket-places  or  fquares.  Its  environs  are  piCturefque  and 
beautiful,  confiding  of  a  fine  level  trad  of  fields  and  mea¬ 
dows.  The  city  dands  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  over 
which  there  is  a  handfome  bridge,  which  divides  it  into 
the  Upper  and  Lower  town.  It  is  thought  by  fome  to 
have  rifen  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  Augnfta  Ratiracorum. 
For  its  name  of  Bafilia  it  is  indebted  to  Julian  the  Apof- 
tate,  who  would  have  it  fo  called  in  honour  of  his  mother 
Bafilina.  It  is  fortified  with  walls,  moats,  towers,  and 
badions,  and  contains  feveral  churches,  befides  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  which  is  a  fine  Gothic  dructure ;  a  public  granary 
and  arfenal ;  a  dately  town-houfe,  in  which  is  an  exquilite 
painting  of  the  fufferings  of  Chrid,  by  Holbein;  and  a 
datue  of  Munutius  Plancus,  a  Roman  general,  who,  about 
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fifty  years  "before  Chrid,  built  the  ancient  city  of  Augufta 
Rauracorum;  an  univerfity,  founded  by  pope  Pius  II.  in 
H59;  a  gymnafrum  ;  a  (lately  palace,  belonging  to  the 
margrave  of  Baden-Durlach ;  befides  a  chamber  of  curio- 
fi'ties,  feveral  hofpitals,  & c.  In  the  arfenal  is  fiiewn  the 
armour  in  which  Charles  the  Bald  loft  .his  life,  with  the 
furniture  of  his  horfe,  and  the  kettle-drums  and  trumpets 
of  his  army.  Gppofite  the  French  church,  on  a  long  co¬ 
vered  wall,  is  painted  the  dance  of  death  ;  where  the  king 
of  terrors  is  represented  as  mixing  with  all  ranks  and  ages, 
and  complimenting  them,  in  German  verfes,  on  their  arri¬ 
val  at  the  grave.  Holbein,  and  the  two  BuxtorfFs,  were 
natives  of  dais  city  ;  and  the  celebrated  Erafmus  died  here 
in  1536,  and  was  buried  in  the  great  church.  The  clocks 
■of  the  city  are  always  kept  an  hour  fader  than  elfewhere  ; 
a  circu infiance  which  fome  afcribe  to  the  following  anec¬ 
dote  :  About  400  years  ago,  the  city  was  threatened  with 
an  a  flan  1 1  by  furprife.  The  enemy  was  to  begin  the  at¬ 
tack  when  the  large  clock  of  the  tower  fhould  ftrike  one 
after  midnight.  The  artift  who  had  the  care  of  the  clock, 
being  informed  that  this  was  the  fignal,  caufed  the  clock 
to  be  altered,  and  it  {truck  two  inftead  of  one  ;  fo  the  ene¬ 
my,  thinking  they  were  an  hour  too  late,  gave  up  the  at¬ 
tempt  :  and,  in  commemoration  of  this  deliverance,  all  the 
clocks  in  Bafil  have  ever  fince  been  kept  an  hour  too  faft. 
Led  this  account  fhould  not  be  fatisfa6lory,they  drew,  by 
way  of  confirmation,  a  head,  which  is  placed  near  the 
clock,  with  the  face  turned  to  the  road  by  which  the  ene¬ 
my  was  to  have  entered.  This  head  lolls  out  its  tongue 
every  minute,  in  the  mod  infulting  manner  ;  and  was  ori¬ 
ginally  a  piece  of  mechanifm  added  by  the  clockmaker, 
who  framed  it  in  derifion  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  had  fo 
dexteroufly  deceived.  It  has  been  repaired,  renewed,  and 
enabled  to  thrud  out  its  tongue  every  minute  for  thefe  400 
years,  by  the  care  of  the  magidrates,  who  are  fedulous  in 
commemorating  this  event.  Three  melancholy  epochas 
are  marked  in  the  annals  of  Bafil;  an  earthquake  in  the 
year  1356,  which  defiroyed  a  great  number  of  houfes ;  and 
two  malignant  fevers;  one  in  1314,  which  carried  off  1 1,000 
perfons,  and  another  in  1364,  when  7000  died.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  manufactures  of  this  place  are  ribbons,  filk  dud's, 
painted  linens,  gloves,  and  eutlery.  The  bidiop  has  had 
no  power  in  Bafil  fince  the  time  of  the  reformation  in  1519, 
when  the  bidiop  and  chapter  were  compelled  to  quit  the 
town,  and  have  from  that  time  refided  at  Porentrui.  Ba¬ 
fil  is  fifteen  pods  and  a  half  i'outh  of  Strafburg,  and  fifty- 
nine  and  a  quarter  ead-fouth-ead  of  Paris.  Lat.  47. 40.  N. 
Ion.  25.  15.  E.  Ferro. 

Ba'sil,/  The  angle  to  which  the  edge  of  a  joiner’s 
tool  is  ground  away. .. 

Basil,/.  The  fkin  of  a  dieep  tanned.  This  fhould 
more  properly  be  written  bafcn. 

Basil,/,  in  botany.  See  Clinopodium. 

To  Basil,  v.  a.  To  grind  the  edge  of  a  tool  to  an  angle. 

. — Thefe  duffels  are  not  ground  to  fuch  a  bafil  as  the  join¬ 
er’s  chiilels,  on  one  of  the  fides,  but  are  bafiled  away  on 
both  the  flat  fides;  fo  that  the  edge  lies  between  both  the 
fides  in  the  middle  of  the  tool.  Moxon. 

BASILAN',  one  of  the  Philippine  iflands :  twelve 
leagues  .in  circumference,  very  fertile,  efpecialiy  in  fruit 
■and  rice,  fix  leagues fouth-wed  of  Mindanao.  Lat.  5.50. 
N.  Ion.  j  2 1 .  o.  E.  Greenwich. 

B  ASILE'iUS,/  a  title  a  (Fumed  by  the  emperors  of  Con- 
ffantinople,  exclulive  of  all  other  princes,  to  whom  they 
give  the  title  rex,  ‘king.’ .  The  fame  quality  was  afterwards 
given  by  them  to  the  kings  of  Bulgaria,  and  to  Charle¬ 
magne,  from  the  fuccefFors  of  which  lad  they  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  wred  it  back  again.  The  title  bafileus  has  been  fince 
affumed  by  other  kings,  particularly  the  kings  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Ego  Edgar  totius  Anglia  bafileus  corifrmavi.  Hence 
alfo  the  queen  of  England  was  titled  bajilea  and  baflijfa. 

B  A'SILI,  a  river  of  European  Turkey,  which  runs  in¬ 
fo  the  gulf  of  Colokitia,  four  miles  north-north. eafl  of 
Coipkitia. 
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B  ASI'LTA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Vol- 
hynia,  thirty-two  miles  wed-north-wed  of  Condantinow, 

BASI'LIAN  MONKS.  Religious  of  the  order  of  St. 
BaFil.  That  faint,  having  retired  into  a  defert,  in  the 
province  of  Pontus,  founded  a  monadery  for  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  his  numerous  followers:  and,  for  the  better  re¬ 
gulation  of  this  new  fociety,  he  drew  up  in  writing  the 
orders  and  rules  lie  would  have  them  follow.  This  new 
order  foon  fpread  all  over  the  ead  ;  nor  was  it  long  before 
it  paffed  into  the  wed.  The  rule  of  St.  Bafil  was  appro¬ 
ved  by  pope  Liberius,  the  fame  year  in  which  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  ;  and  afterwards  by  feveral  other  popes;  and,  in  thefe 
lad  ages,  by  pope  Gregory  XIII.  who  approved  the  abridg¬ 
ment  made  of  it  by  cardinal  Beffarion,  in  the  pontificate  of 
EugeniuslV.  Some  authors  pretend,  that  St.  @afil,  be¬ 
fore  he  died,  favv  himfelf  the  fpiritual  father  of  more  than 
90,000  monks,  in  the  ead  only.  But  this  order,  which 
flourifhed  fo  greatly  for  more  than  three  centuries,  was  af¬ 
terwards  confiderably  diminidied  by  herefy,  fchifm,  and  a 
change  of  empire.  The  greated  dorm  it  felt,  was  in  the 
reign  of  Condantine  Copronymus  ;  who  perfecuted  the 
monks  of  St.  Bafil,  imprifoning  fome,  and  banifiiing  others ; 
infomuch  that  the  monaderies  were  abandoned,  and  fpoiled 
of  all  their  property.  The  hidorians  of  this  order  boad, 
that  it  has  produced  1805  bifhops  ;  and  beatified,  or  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  faints,  3010  abbots,  11,805  martyrs,  and 
an  infinite  number  of  confeffors  and  virgins.  They  lika- 
wife  place  among  the  religious  of  the  order  of  St.  Bafil 
fourteen  popes,  fome  cardinals,  and  a  great  number  of  pa¬ 
triarchs,  archbifhops,  and  bidiops.  They  likewife  boad 
of  feveral  emperors  and  emprelfes,  kings  and  queens,  prin¬ 
ces  and  princedes,  who  have  embraced  this  rule.  This- 
order  was  introduced  in  the  wed  in  1057 ;  and  was  reform¬ 
ed  in  1569,  by  pope  Gregory  XIII.  who  united  the  reli¬ 
gious  of  this  order  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Sicily,  into  one  con¬ 
gregation;  of  which  the  monadery  of  St.  Saviour  at  Mef- 
fina  is  the  chief,  and  enjoys  pre-eminence  over  the  red. 
Each  community  has  its  particular  rule,  befides  the  rule 
of  St.  Bafil,  which  is  very  general,  and  prefcribes  little 
more  than  the  common  duties  of  a  Chridian  life. 

BA'SILIC,  or  Basilica,/  \_Eu.c-iXwn,  royal.]  In  the 
ancient  architecture,  denotes  a  public  hall  op  court  of  ju¬ 
dicature,  where  the  princes  or  magidrates  fat  to  adminif- 
terjudice.  The  bafilics  confided  of  a  great  hall,  with 
ailes,  porticos,  tribunes,  and  tribunals.  The  bankers  alfo 
had  one  part  of  the  bafilica  allotted  for  their  relidence. 
The  fird  bafilica  was  built  at  Rome  by  Cato  the  elder, 
whence  it  was  called  Portia  ;  the  fecond  was  called  Opimia  ; 
the  third  was  that  of  Paulus,  built  at  a  great  expence,  and 
with  much  magnificence,  whence  it  was  called  by  fome  re - 
gia  Pauli-,  another  was  built  by  Julius  Ciefar,  called  bafu 
lica  Julia  ;  of  which  Vitruvius  tells  us  he  had  the  direc¬ 
tion.  The  bafilica  Julia  not  only  ferved  for  the  hearing 
of  caufes,  but  for  the  reception  and  audience  of  foreign 
ambadadors.  It  was  fupported  by  a  hundred  marble  pil¬ 
lars  in  four  rows,  and  enriched  with  decorations  of  gold 
and  precious  ftones.  In  it  were  thirteen  tribunals  or  judg¬ 
ment-feats,  where  the  praetors  fat  to  adminider  judice. 

Basilic  is  ufed,  in  ecclefiadical  writers,  for  a  church. 
In  which  fenfe,  this  name  frequently  occurs  in  St.  Am- 
brofe,  St.  Audin,  St.  Jerom,  Sidonius,  Apollinaris,  and 
other  writers,  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  It  is 
thought  that  the  name  was  thus  applied,  from  many  of  the 
ancient  churches  having  been  formed  of  the  Roman  halls 
mentioned  above.  In  reality,  on  the  converfion  of  Con- 
ftantine,  many  of  the  ancient  bafilicae  were  given  to  the 
church,  and  turned  to  another  life,  viz.  for  Chridian  af- 
femblies  to  meet  in,  as  may  be  colleGed  from  that  paffage 
in  Aufonius,  where,  fpeaking  to  the  emperor  Gratian,  he 
tells  him,  the  bafilicse,  which  heretofore  were  wont  to  be 
filled  with  men  of  bufinefs,  were  now  thronged  with  vo¬ 
taries  praying  for  his  fafety.  By  which  he  mud  mean, 
that  the  Roman  halls  or  courts  were  turned  into  Chridian 
churches  ;  and  hence,  we  conceive,  the  name  bafilicie  came 
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to  be  a  general  name  for  churches  in  after-ages.  Baflic 
is  chiefly  applied,  in  modern  times,  to  churches  of  royal 
foundation  ;  as  thofe  of-  St.  John  de  Lateran,  and  St.  Pe¬ 
ter  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  founded  by  the  emperor  Con- 
flantine.  Bafilics  were  alfo  little  chapels  built  by  the  an¬ 
cient  Franks  over  the  tombs  of  their  great  men,  fo  called, 
as  refembling  the  figure  of  the  facred  bafilictz ,  or  churches. 
Perfons  of  inferior  condition  had  only  tuvibx  or  porticuli 
eredled  over  them.  By  an  article  in  the  Snlique  law,  he 
that  robbed  a  tumba  or  porticulus,  was  to  be  fined  fifteen 
folidi ;  but  he  that  robbed  a  baftlica,  thirty  folidi. 

BASl'LlCA,yi  The  middle  vein  of  the  arm,  fo  called 
by  vvay  of  pre-eminence. 

Basilica,  or  Basilicus,  the  fame  as  Rcgulus  or  Cor 
Leonis,  being  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  firft  magnitude  in  the  con- 
ftellation  Leo. 

BASI'LICAL,  or  Basi'lic,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  ba- 
filic  vein. — Thefe  aneurifms  following  always  upon  bleed¬ 
ing  the  bajilic  vein,  muft  be  aneurifms  of  the  humeral  ar¬ 
tery.  Sharp . 

BASILICA'TA,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Capitanata  and  Bari,  on  the 
eafi  by  the  gulf  of  Tarento,  on  the  Couth  by  Principato 
Citra  and  Calabria  Citra,  and  on  the  well  by  the  Princi¬ 
pato  Ultra  :  about  fixty-fix  miles  in  length,  and  fifty  in 
breadth.  It  produces  corn,  wine,  oil,  faffron,  cotton,  ho¬ 
ney,  and  wax,  in  abundance.  The  principal  towns  are 
Melfi,  Acerenza,  Potenza,  Turfi,  and  Venofa. 

BASPLICI,yi  a  denomination  given  in  the  Greek  em¬ 
pire  to  thofe  who  carried  the  emperor’s  orders  and  com¬ 
mands. 

BAS  I'Ll  CON,  f.  [from  royal.]  In  pharma¬ 

cy,  a  name  given  to  leveral  compofitions  to  be  found  in  an¬ 
cient  medical  writers.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  confined 
to  three  officinal  ointments,  difiinguiffied  by  their  colours, 
viz.  black,  yellow,  and  green.  The  laft  revifed  pharma¬ 
copoeia  of  the  London  college  retains  only  the  two  firfi, 
under  the  names  of  unguentum  refines  favee ,  and  unguentum 
fids.  See  Pharmacy. 

B  A'SILICS,/!  a  name  fuppofed  to  have  been  given  by 
the  emperor  Leo  to  a  collection  of  laws  in  honour  of  his 
father  Balilins  Macedo,  who  began  it  in  the  year  867,  and 
in  the  execution  chiefly  made  ule  of  Sabbathius  Protof- 
patharius,  who  carried  the  work  as  far  as  forty  books. 
Leo  added  twenty  books  more,  and  publiffied  the  work  in 
the  year  880.  The  whole,  thirty  years  after,  was  correct¬ 
ed  and  improved  by  Conftantine  Porphyrogenitus,  fon  of 
Leo  ;  whence  many  have  held  him  the  author  of  the  ba- 
filica.  Six  books  of  the  bafilica  were  tranflated  into  La¬ 
tin  in  1577,  by  Gentian  Hervetus.  An  edition  of  the 
Greek  bafilics,  with  a  Latin  verfion,  has  been  fince  pub- 
liflied  at  Paris,  in  1647,  by  Annib.  Fabrottus,  in  feven  vo¬ 
lumes.  There  ftill  want  nineteen  books,  which  are  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  loft.  Fabrottus  has  endeavoured  to  fupply  in 
fome  meafure  the  defeCt  from  the  fynopfis  of  the  balilica, 
and  the  gloffes;  of  which  feveral  had  been  made  under 
the  fucceeding  emperors,  and  Contained  the  whole  Juftini- 
an  law,  excepting  the  fuperfluities,  in  a  new  and  more  con¬ 
fident  order,  together  with  the  later  conftitutions  of  the 
emperors  pofterior  to  Juftinian.  The  whole  collection, 
confiding  of  fixty  books,  was  for  that  reafon  called  e|»)_ 
>'.ovra.Q  i«Ao?. 

B ASl'LlCUM,/.  in  botany.  See  Ocymum. 

BASI'LIDES,  the  father  of  Herodotus,  who,  with  o- 
thers,  attempted  to  deftroy  Strattes  tyrant  of  Chios.  He - 
rodot.  A  family  who  held  an  oligarchial  power  at  Erytnras. 
Strabo.  A  pried,  of  mount  Carmel,  who  foretold  many 
momentous  events  to  Vefpadan  when  he  offered  facrifices. 
Tacitus. 

B  ASILI'DIANS,  ancient  heretics,  the  followers  of  Ba- 
filides,  an  Egyptian,  who  lived  near  the  beginning  of  the 
fecond  century.  He  was  educated  in  the  Gnoftic  fchool, 
over  which  Simon  Magus  prefided  ;  with  whom  he  agreed 
that  Chrift  was  a  man  in  appearance,  that  his  body  was  a 
phantom,  and  that  he  gave  his  form  to  Simon  the  Cyre- 
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nian,  who  was  crucified  in  his  (lead.  We  learn  from  Eu- 
lebius,  that  this  herefiarch  wrote  twenty-four  books  upon 
the  gofpel,  and  that  he  forged  feveral  prophets;  to  two  of 
which  he  gave  the  names  Barcaba  and  Bartoph.  We  have 
dill  the  fragment  of  a  Bafilidian  gofpel.  His  difeipies 
fuppofed  there  were  particular  virtues  in  names;  and 
taught,  with  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  that  names  were  not 
formed  by  chance,  but  naturally  dignified  fomething.  Ba- 
filides,  to  imitate  Pythagoras,  made  his  difeipies  keep  fi- 
lence  for  five  years  together.  The  Bafilidians  held  much 
the  fame  opinions  with  the  Valentinians,  another  branch 
of  the  Gnodic  family.  They  alferted,  that  all  the  aCtions 
of  men  are  neceflary  ;  that  faith  is  a  natural  gift,  to  which 
men  are  forcibly  determined,  and  fliould  therefore  be  fa- 
ved  though  their  lives  were  ever  fo  irregular.  Irenaeus 
and  others  affure  us,  they  aCted  confidently  with  their  prin¬ 
ciple;  committing  all  manner  of  impurities,  in  confidence 
of  their  natural  eledtion.  They  had  a  particular  hierar¬ 
chy  of  divine  perfons,  or  yEons.  Under  the  name  Abrax¬ 
as,  they  are  faid  to  have  worfliipped  the  fupreme  God, 
from  whom,  as  a  principle,  all  other  things  proceeded. 
There  are  feveral  gems  dill  fubfifting,  inferibed  with  the 
name  Abraxas ,  which  were  ufed  by  the  Bafilidians  as  amu¬ 
lets  againft  difeafes  and  evil  fpirits, 

BASILIP'PUM,  anciently  a  town  of  Bastica  in  Spain  ; 
now  Cantillana,  a  citadel  of  Andalufia,  above  Seville,  on 
the  Guadalquiver. 

BA'SILISK,  J.  \bafilifcus ,  Lat.  of  /3ac-iAt<r>i©-,  Gr.  of 
a  king.]  A  fpecies  of  lizard,  for  particulars  of 
which  fee  the  generic  title  Lacerta. 

Basilisk,  in  the  older  artillery,  was  a  large  piece  of 
ordnance  fo  called  from  its  refemblance  to  the  fabulous 
reptile  of  that  name.  It  threw  an  iron  ball  of  20olbs. 
weight ;  and  was  in  great  repute  in  the  time  of  Solyman 
emperor  of  the  Turks,  in  the  wars  of  Hungary  ;  but  it  is 
now  grown  out  of  ufe  in  mod  parts  of  Europe.  Paulus 
Jovius  relates  the  terrible  daughter  made  in  a  Spanidi  (hip 
by  a  Angle  ball  from  one  of  thefe  bafilifks  ;  after  paffing 
through  the  beams  and  planks  in  the  fhip’s  head,  it  killed 
upwards  of  thirty  men.  And  Maffeus  fpeaks  of  bafilifks 
made  of  brafs,  each  of  which  required  100  yoke  of  oxen 
to  draw  them.  More  modern  writers  alfo- give  the  name 
bafilifk  to  a  much  fmaller  and  fizeable  piece  of  ordnance, 
made  of  fifteen  feet  long  by  the  Dutch,  but  of  only  ten 
by  the  French,  and  carrying  a  ball  of  481b. 

BASI'LIUS,  furnamed  the  Macedonian  emperor  of  the 
Greeks.  He  was  a  common  foldier,  and  of  an  obfeure  fa¬ 
mily  in  Macedonia,  and  yet  raifed  him'felf  to  the  throne; 
for,  having  pleafed  the  emperor  Michael  by  hisaddrefsin 
the  management  of  his  liorfes,  he  became  his  firft  equerry, 
and  then  his  great  chamberlain.  He  at  length  aftaffinated 
the  famous  Bardas,  and  was  aiTociated  to  the  empire  in 
849.  He  held  the  eighth  general  council  at  Conftantino- 
ple  ;  depofed  the  patriarch  ‘Photius,  but  in  858  reftored 
him  to  the  patriarchate  ;  and  declared  againft  the  popes, 
who  refufed  to  admit  him  into  their  communion.  He  was 
dreaded  by  his  enemies  the  Saracens,  whom  he  frequently 
vanquiftied;  and  loved  by  his  fubjedts,  for  his  juftice  and 
clemency'.  He  died  in  886.  Under  his  reign,  the  Ruf¬ 
fians  embraced  Chriftianity,  and  the  dodtrine  of  the  Greek 
church.  He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  Bafilius  the 
Young,  who  fucceeded  Zemifces  in  975,  and  after  a  reign 
of  fifty  years  died  in  1025. 

BA'SIN,y.  \_hafin,  Fr.  bacile,  bacino,  Ital.  It  is  often 
written  bafon,  but  not  according  to  etymology.]  A  fmall 
veflel  to  hold  water  for  wafliing,  or  other  ufes  : 

Let  one  attend  him  with  a  filver  bafin, 

Full  of  rofe-water,  and  beftrew’d  with  flowers.  Shake/. 
A  fmall  pond. — On  one  fide  of  the  walk  you  fee  this  hol¬ 
low  bafin ,  with  its  feveral  little  plantations  lying  conveni¬ 
ently  under  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  SpeElator. — A  part 
of  the  fea  inclofed  in  rocks,  with  a  narrow  entrance: 

The  fpacious  bafins  arching  rocks  inclofe, 

A  fure  defence  from  ev’ry  ftorm  that  blows.  Pope. 
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Any  hollow  place  capacious  of  liquids.  A  dock  for  re¬ 
pairing  and  building  drips.  In  anatomy,  a  round  cavity 
Iituated  between  the  anterior  ventricles  of  the  brain.  A 
concave  piece  of  metal,  by  which  glals-grinders  form  their 
convex  glalfes.  A  round  Ibell  or  cafe  of  iron  placed  over 
a  furnace,  in  which  hatters  mould  the  matter  of  a  hat  in¬ 
to  form. 

Bafins  of  a  balance ,  are  the  fame  with  the  fcalcs  ;  one  to 
hold  the  weight,  the  other  the  thing  to  be  w  eighed. 

BA'SING,  [of  bafing ,  Sax.  a  coat  of.  mail.]  A  village 
and  caftle  of  Hamplhire,  famous  for  its  obftinate  refidance 
to  the  parliament  army,  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  1. 
This  famous  houfe  or  fortrefs  belonged  to  the  then  mar¬ 
quis  of  Wincheder,  a  nee  dor  of  the  duke  of  Bolton.  This 
houfe,  .garrifoned  by  a  refolute  band  of  old  foldiers,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  the  marquis,  was  a  great  curb  to  the 
parliament-party  throughout  that  .whole  war  ;  till,  after  a 
vigorous  defence,  it  was  taken,  and  the  brave  marquis  in 
it,  by  Cromwell,  who,  in  revenge  for  the  obdinate  refin¬ 
ance  it  made,  put  almod  all  the  garrifon  to  the  (word,  and 
burnt  down  the  noble  fabric  to  the  groutd,  which,  he  faid, 
was  fitter  for  the  reddence  of  an  emperor  than  a  fubjedl ; 
and  the  drength  of  the  building  was  fuch  as  to  red  ft  the 
battery  of  cannon  in  feveral  attacks.  It  is  incredible  what 
booty  the  garrifon  of  this  place  picked  up,  lying,  as  they 
did,  jud  on  the  great  vs  edern  road,  where  they  intercepted 
the  carriers,  plundered  the  waggons,  and  fuffered  nothing 
to  pafs,  to  the  great  interruption  of  the  trade  of  the  city 
of  London.  Baling  is  but  a  fmall  didance  from  Bafmgftoke. 

BA'SINGE  (John),  more  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Balingftochius,  or  de  Badngdoke,  was  born  at  Ba¬ 
li  ngdoke  in  Hamplhire,  and  from  thence  took  his  furnaine. 
He  was  a  perfon  highly  eminent  for  virtue  and  learning. 
He  was  a  perfect  maker  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
and  alfo  an  eminent  orator,  a  complete  mathematician,  a 
fubtil  philofopher,  and  a  found  divine.  The  foundation 
of  Iris  great  learning  was  laid  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
and,  for  his  farther  improvement,  he  went  to.Paris,  where 
he  redded  fome  years.  From  thence  he  travelled  to  Athens, 
that  early  feat  of  tire  riuifes,  and  the  mother  of  all  polite 
literature,  where  he  made  many  curious  obfervations,  and 
perfected  himfelf  in  his  dudies,  particularly  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Greek  tongue.  At  his  return  to  England, 
he  brought  over  with  him  feveral  curious  Greek  manu- 
feripts,  and  introduced  the  life  of  the  Greek  numeral  fi¬ 
gures  into  this  kingdom.  He  became  alfo  a  very  great 
promoter  and  encourager  of  the  dudy  of  that  language, 
which  was  much  neglected  in  thele  vvedern  parts  of  the 
world  :  and,  to  facilitate  it,  he  tranllated  from  Greek  into 
Latin  a  grammar,  which  he  entitled  The  Donatus  of  the 
Greeks.  He  died  in  1252. 

B  ASINGSTO'KE,  a  market-town  in  Hamplhire,  plea- 
fantly  iituated  in  a  fine,  open,  and  fruitful,  country.  It  is 
a  great  thoroughfare  from  London  to  the  wed  of  England. 
It  is  a  town-corporate,  confiding  of  a  high-deward,  mayor, 
recorder,  feven  aldermen,  feven  burgedes,  and  two  fer- 
jeants  at  mace.  The  town  is  very  ancient,  and  on  the 
downs  near  it  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  in  871,  between 
the  Saxons  and  the  Danes.  The  remains  of  Holy  Ghod 
chapel  dand  on  a  confiderable  eminence,  which  overlooks 
town,  and  appears  to  have  been  formerly  a  fine  edifice.  It 
was  ereCted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII I .  and  is  faid  to  have 
been  curioufiy  ornamented,  and  that  the  hidory  of  the 
prophets  and  Chrid’s  apofiles  was  reprefented  on  the  roof ; 
but  it  has  been  fuffered  to  fall  to  ruin.  There  is  a  build¬ 
ing,  to  the  wedward  of  the  remains  of  the  chapel,  which 
has  of  late  years  been  ufed  for  a  fchool.  It  is  endowed 
with  a  good  efiate,  given  by  Henry  VIII.  for  the  fupport 
of  a  pried  to  infiruEt  the  youth  of  Badngdoke,  and  to  per¬ 
form  divine  fervice.  Bafingdoke  has  a  manufacture  of 
druggets  and  (balloons,  which  employs  a  great  number  of 
poor.  It  has  a  large  corn-market  every  Wednefday.  Alfo 
four  fairs  in  the  year,  viz.  on  Eafier-Tuefday,  for  fheep; 
Whit-Wednefday  and  Michaelmas-day,  for  cattle,  See. 
and  on  the  23d  of  September,  for  Iheep.  On  the  10th  of 
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October,  it  has  a  datute  for  fervants.  It  has  a  navigable 
canal  to  the  river  Wey,  which  opens  a  communication  by 
water  from  thence  to  London,  and  has  already  proved  of 
confiderable  advantage  to  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  as 
well  as  to  the  country  through  which  it  pa  lies.  Bafing- 
(toke  is  didant  from  Wincheder  eighteen  miles,  Andover 
eighteen,  Reading  dxteen,  Newbury  fix teen,  Airesford 
twelve,  Alton  ten,  Odiham  feve’n,  Overton  eight,  and 
forty-five  from  London. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bafingdoke  is  Kempfhot,  the 
feat  of  his  royal  highnefs  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  fpends 
much  of  his  time  there,  in  fliooting  and  hunting.  At  the 
didance  of  one  mile  is  Hackwood,  late  the  feat  of  his  grace 
the  duke  of  Bolton,  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Hants, 
a  mod  elegant,  rural,  and  romantic,  (ituation  ;  celebrated 
in  a  well-written  poem,  entitled,  ‘Hackwood  Park.’  The 
park  is  about  eight  miles  in  circumference;  and  before 
each  front  a  fine  flieet  of  water  agreeably  drikes  the  be-' 
holder.  The  park  is  well  wooded  and  watered,  and  the 
connoideur  has  frequent  opportunities  of  gratifying  his  tade 
in  th‘is..delightfui  fpot,  there  being  many  very  fine  datues, 
urns,  obelilks,  & c.  agreeably  difperfed;  among  which  a 
fine  equedrian  ftatue  of  George  I.  particularly  claims  at¬ 
tention.  The  houfe  is  a  datelyand  magnificent  building; 
the  apartments  are  capacious,  and  the  difpofition  of  them 
difplays  the  abilities  of  the  architect.  The  furniture  is 
elegant,  and  the  pictures,  which  are  very  numerous,  are 
the  performances  of  fome  of  the  bed  Flemilh  and  Italian 
matters.  The  adjacent  country,  though  furrounded  with 
woods,  is  rich  in  padure.  Many  thouland  acres  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  downs  have  been  lately  inclofed,  and  now  produce 
abundant  crops  of  all  kinds  of  grain. 

BASIOGLOS'SUS,/  [from  thebafe,  and  yXac- 
cn,  the  tongue.]  A  mufcle  aridng  from  the  bale  of  the  os 
hyoides.  See  Anatomy. 

'  BASIOPHARYN'G^US,/  [from  the  founda¬ 

tion,  and  t pugwy the  fauces.]  A  mufcle,  fo  called  from 
its  pofition. 

BA'SIS,  f.  [from  (Saiva,  Gr.  to  proceed  from,  or  ra¬ 
ther  from  D'D3  Chal.]  The  foundation  or  fupport  of  any 
thing,  as  of  a  building. — It  mud  follow,  that  Paradife, 
being  raifed  to  this  height,  mud  have  the  compafs  of  the 
whole  earth  fora  bafs  and  foundation.  Raleigh. — The  low¬ 
ed  of  the  three  principal  parts  of  a  column,  which  are  the 
bafs,Jhaft ,  and  capital.  That  on  which  any  thing  is  rai- 
fed.  The  ground-work  or  fird  principle  of  any  thing: 

The  friendfiiips  of  the  world  are  oft 
Confederacies  in  vice,  or  leagues  of  pleafure; 

Ours  has  fevered  virtue  for  its  bafis.  Addifon. 

Basis,  or  Base,  in  geometry.  See  Base. 

Basis,  or  Base,  in  chemidry,  any  body  dido-lved  by 
another  body,  which  it  receives  and  fixes,  and  with  which 
it  forms  a  compound,  is  called  the  bafis  ot  that  compound. 
Chemical  philofophers  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  con- 
d dering  the  acids  as  bodies  polfefling  an  activity  peculiar 
to  themfelves;  and  have,  in  general,,  overlooked  the  cir- 
cumdance,  that  an  equal  activity,  or  power  of  attraction,, 
mud  exid  in  thofe  fubdances  with  which  they  combine, 
and  are  by  that  means  deprived  of  their  didinftive  pro¬ 
perties.  The  fubdances  with  which  acids  enter  into  com¬ 
bination,  and  are  laid  to  be  neutralized,  are  for  the  mod 
part  lefs  volatile  than  the  acids  themfelves;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  communicate  a  degree  of  fixity  to  thofe  acids.  From 
both  thefe  reafons,’ writers  have  been  led  todidinguifli  the 
fubdance  which  is  united  with  any  acid,  by  the  name  of 
the  bafis  of  the  compound,  or  neutral  fait.  As  a  confi¬ 
derable  advantage,  with  regard  to  chemical  language,  is 
obtained  from  the  life  of  this  term,  which  is  not  altoge¬ 
ther  improper,  it  is  dill  much  ufed  by  chemical  authors. 
Thus,  we  fay,  falts  with  earthy  bafes,  falts  with  alkaline 
bafes,  or  falts  with  metallic  bafes,  accordingly  as  the  cafe 
may  be;  by  which  it  is  to  be  underdood,  that  thefe  fub¬ 
dances  are  united  with  an  acid.  And  fo,  likewife,  the  ex. 
prellions,  vitriolic  fait  with  bafis  of  clay,  nitrous  fait  with 
3  bafis 
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bafis  of  vegetable  alkali,  marine  fait  with  bafis  of  iron, 
and  other  fimilar  expreftions,  are  ufed  to  advantage  by 
chemical  writers  who  with  to  defcribe  combinations,  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  avoid  the  ufual  names  which  in  many 
indances  refer  to  theories  either  exploded  or  doubtful. 

7b  BASK,  v.a.  [backeren ,  Dut.  Skinner.]  To  warm  by 
laying  out  in  the  heat-:  ufed  almoft  always  of  animals: 
’Tis  all  thy  bufinefs,  bufinefs  how  to  flntn, 

To  bajk  thy  naked  body  in  the  fun.  Dry  den. 

To  Basic,  v.  n.  To  lie  in  the  warmth : 

Some  in  the  fields  of  pureft  ether  play, 

And  bajk  and  whiten  in  the  blaze  of  day.  Pope. 

BAS'KERVILLE  (John),  eminent  in  letter- founding 
and  printing.  He  was  born  in  1706  at  Woverly  in  Wor- 
•  cefterfhire,  and  was  heir  to  an  eftate  of  60I.  a-yearj  the 
whole  of  which  he  allowed  to  his  parents  till  their  death. 
In  his  early  years  he  conceived  a  love  for  fine  writing,  and 
.commenced  writing-mafier,  in  Birmingham,  when  about 
twenty  years  of  age.  The  improvements  in  different  ma¬ 
nufactures  foon  drew  his  attention,  and  he  applied  to  the 
japan  bufinefs,  which  he  carried  on  with  fuccefs.  In 
1750  he  began  letter-founding,  the  bringing  of  which  to 
perfection  coft  him  much  labour  and  expence.  In  a  few 
years  he  proceeded  to  printing;  and  his  firft  work  was  an 
edition  of  Virgil,  royal  quarto,  which  now  fells  at  a  high 
price.  In  a  fiiort  time  he  obtained  leave  from  the  univer- 
fity  of  Cambridge  to  print  a  Bible  in  royal  folio,  and  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Common  Prayer  in  three  fizes;  for  which  he 
paid  a  large  fum  to  that  univerfity.  He  afterwards  print¬ 
ed  Horace,  Terence,  Catullus,  Lucretius,, Juvenal, iSalluft, 
and  Florus,  in  royal  quarto;  Virgil  in  oftavo  ;  and  like- 
wife  fome  of  the  Englilh  dailies.  The  merit  of  thefe  per¬ 
formances  is  obvious  fjrom  the  efiimation  in  which  they 
are  held  ;  and  Mr.  Baikerville’s  name  is  defervedly  rank¬ 
ed  among  thofe  who,  in  modern  times,  have  brought  the 
art  of  printing  to  its  greateft  perfection.  He  died  in  July, 
in  the  year  1775. 

BAS'KET,/.  [bafged,  Welfli ;.  bafeauda,  Lat.]  A  vef- 
fel  made  of  twigs,  ruihes,  or  fplinters,  or  fome  other  ilen- 
der  bodies  interwoven  : 

Thus,  while  1  fung,  my  for  rows  I  deceiv’d, 

And  bending  ofiers  \n\o  bajkets  weav’d.  Dryden. 

As  a  meafure,  it  denotes  an  uncertain  quantity;  as,  a 
baiket  of  medlars  is  two  bulhels,  of  afafeetida  from  twen¬ 
ty  to  fifty  pounds  weight,  See.  The  ancient  Britons  were 
noted  for  their  ingenuity  in  weaving  balkets,  .which  they 
exported  in  large  quantities.  Thele  balkets  were  of  very 
elegant  workmanfliip,  and  bore  a  high  price  ;  and  are 
mentioned  by  Juvenal  among  the  extravagant  expenlive 
furniture 'of  the  Roman  tables  in  his  time  : 

Adde  et  bafeaudas  et  millc  efcaria. 

Add  balkets,  and  a  thou  fund  other  dilhes. 

That  thefe  balkets  were  manufactured  in  Britain,  we  learn 
from  the  following  epigram  of  Martial  : 

Barbara  de  piblis  veni  bafeauda  Britannis, 

Sed  me  jam  mavu.lt  dicere  Roma  fuam. 

A  baiket  I,  by  painted  Britons  wrought, 

An,d  now  to  Rome’s  imperial  city  brought. 

Baskets  of  Earth,  in  the  military  art,  called  by  the 
French  corbeilles,  are  fmall  balkets  ufed  in  fieges,  on  the 
parapet  of  a  trench,  being  filled  with  earth.  They  are 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  about  a  foot  and  a  Half  in 
diameter  at  the  top,  and  eight  or  ten  inches  at  bottom  ; 
fo  that,  being  fet  together,  there  is  a  fort  of  embrafures 
left  at  their  bottoms,  through  which  the  foldiers  fire,  with¬ 
out  expofing  themfelves  to  the  enemy. 

Basket-Fish,  a  name  given  by  the  fifhei’men  of  North 
America,  to  the  caput  Me duf as.  See  Asterias,  p.3.01 
of  this  volume. 

Basket-Hilt,  J.  [from  b’afket  and  hilt. ]  A  hilt  of  a 
weapon  fo  made  as  to  contain  the  whole  hand,  and  defend 
it  from  being  wounded  ; 
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I-Iis  puiffant  fword  unto  his  fide, 

Near  his  undaunted  heart,  was  ty’d  : 

With  bajket-hilt  that  would  hold  broth, 

And  ferve  for  fight  and  dinner  both.  Hudibras. 

Basket-Salt,  that  made  from  falt-fprings,  being 
purer,  whiter,  and  compofed  of  finer  grains,  than  the  com¬ 
mon  brine-falt.  See  Salt. 

Basket-Woman,  [from  bafket  and  woman.]  A  woman 
that  plies  at  markets  with  a  baiket,  ready  to  carry  home 
any  thing  that  is  bought. 

BASKING  SHARK.  See  Sqjjalus. 

BASNA'GE  (James),  the  learned  pallor  of  the  Wal¬ 
loon  church  at  the  Hague,  was  born  at  Rouen  in  Normandy 
Augu  11  8,  1653.  He  went  to  Geneva,  where  lie  began  his 
divinity  ftudies'under  Meftrezat,  Turretin,  and  Tronchin  ; 
and  finifhed  them  at  Sedan,  under  the  profelfors  Jurieu 
and  le  Blanc  de  Beaulieu.  He  then  returned  to  Rouen, 
where  was  received  as  minifter,  September  1676  ;  and  re¬ 
mained  till  the  year  16S5.  The  exercife  of  the  Protellanf 
religion  being  fupprelled  at  Rouen,  he  obtained  leave  of 
the  king  to  retire  to  Holland,  where  Heinlius  got  him 
chofen  one  of  the  pallors  of  the  Walloon  church  at  the 
Hague,  intending  not  only  to  employ  him  in  religious  but 
in  Hate  affairs.  He  w  as  employed  in  a  fecret  negociation 
at  the  congrefs  of  Utrecht;  and  he  executed  it  with  fo 
much  fuccefs,  that  he  was  afterwards  entrulted  with  feve- 
rul  important  comrni (lions.  The  abbe  du  Bos,  who  was 
at  the  Hague  in  1716,  to  negociate  a  defend ve  alliance  be¬ 
tween  France,  England,  and  the  States  General,  was  on-' 
dered  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France,  to  apply 
himfelf  to  M.  Bafrwge,  and. to-  follow  his  advice  :  they 
accordingly  acted  in  concert,  and  the  alliance  was  con¬ 
cluded  in  1717.  He  wrote,  1.  The  Hiftory  of  the  Reli- 
gion  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  2.  Jewilh  Antiquities, 

3.  Hiftory  of  the-  Old  and-  New  Teftament ;  and  many 
others.  He  died  in  1723. 

Basnage  (Henry),  Sieur  de  Beauval,  fecond  fon  to 
Henry  Bafnage,  and  brother  to  James  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article.  He  applied  himfelf  to  the  (ludy  of  the 
law,  and  was  admitted  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Rouen 
in  1679.  He  praclifed  with  great  reputation  til!  the  year 
1687,  when  the  revocation  of  the  edi£t  of  Nantz  obliged 
him  to  fly  to  Holland,  where  he  compofed  the  greateft  part 
of  his  works,  and  died  there  in  March  1710.  His  chief 
work  is  Hijloire  des  Ouvrages  des  Scavans.  Rotterd.  24V0IS, 
in  duodecimo. 

BA'SON.  See  Basin. 

B  ASO' V  A,  a  town  of  Siberia,  on  the  river  Lena  ;  twen¬ 
ty  miles  Couth  of  Orfenga, 

B  AS'QUES  ‘(Les),  a  country  of  France,  before  the  re¬ 
volution,  lituated  between  the  fea,  Spain,  the  river  Adour, 
and  Bearn. 

B ASQUE'VILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Lower.  Seine,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  diftrift  of  Dieppe  :  three  leagues  fouth-fouth-weft  of 
Dieppe,,  and  feven  and  a  half  north-north-weft  of  Rouen. 
BAS'RAH.  See  Bassora. 

BASROU'CHE,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Taberiftan  :  twenty- (even  miles  weft  of  Furabat. 

BASS,/.  [Suppofed  by  Junius  to  be  derived,  like  baj'-< 
ket,  from  fome  Britifh  word  fignifyiiig  a  rufii :  but  per¬ 
haps  more  properly  written  bos,  from  the  French  boje.j 
A  mat  ufed  in  churches. 

Bass,/  [Of  uncertain  etymology ;  whether  from  the 
Greek  word  /-Wi?,  ‘  a  foundation  ;’  or  from  the  Italian 
adjetfive  baffo,  Signifying  ‘low.’]  The  lowed  in  the  four 
parts  of  mulic.  Of  all  the  parts  it  is  the  moll  important, 
and  it  is  upon  this  that  the  chords  proper  to  conftiture  a 
particular  harmony  are  determined.  Hence  the'maxim 
among  nuificians,  that,  when  the  bafs  is  properly  formed, 
the  harmony  can  fcarcely  be  bad. 

Thorough-P, ass- is  the  harmony  made  by  the  bafs-viols, 
or  theorbos,  continuing  to  play  both  while  the  voices  fing 
and  the  other  inllruments  perform  their  parts,  and  alio 
filling  up  the  intervals  when  any  of  the  other  Darts  Hop. 
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It  played  by  figures  marked  over  the  notes,  on  the  organ, 
fpinet,  harpfichord,  &c.  and  frequently  fimply  and  with¬ 
out  figures  qn  the  bafs-viol  and  balfoon.  Counter-bafs  is  a 
fecond  or  double  bal’s,  where  there  are  feveral  in  the  fame 
concert. 

Bass-Viol,  a  mufical  inftrument  of  the  like  form  with 
that  of  a  violin,  but  much  larger.  It  is  (truck  with  a  bow 
as  that  is  ;  has  the  fame  number  of  firings  ;  and  has  eight 
(tops,  which  are  fubdivided  into  femi-fiops.  Its  found  is 
grave,  and  has  a  noble  effeft  in  a  concert. 

Bass  ( 1 1 1  e  of),  a  rock,  about  a  mile  in  circumference, 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  at  a  fmall  difiance 
from  the  town  of  North  Berwick  in  Eaft  Lothian.  It  is 
deep  and  inacceffible  on  all  (ides,  except  to  the  fouth-weft  ; 
and  even  there  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  a  fingle  man 
can  climb  up  with  the  help  of  a  rope  or  ladder.  It  was 
formerly  kept  as  a  garrifon.  A  party  of  king  James’sad- 
herents  furprifed  it  at  the  revolution,  and  it  was  the  laft 
place  in  the  three  kingdoms  that  fubmitted  to  the  new  go¬ 
vernment.  In  dimmer,  this  remarkable  rock,  which  fear¬ 
fully  overhangs  the  fea,  and  rifes  to  a  great  height  in  form 
of  a  cone,  is  quite  covered  with  fea-fowl  which  come  hi¬ 
ther  to  breed.  The  chief  of  thefe  are  the  folon  geefe, 
which  arrive  in  June,  and  retire  in  September.  The  force 
of  the  tides  has  now  almoft  worn  an  aperture  quite  through 
this  rock. 

BAS'SA.  See  Bashaw. 

B  AS'SAN  (James  du  Pont);  a  celebrated  Venetian  pain¬ 
ter,  born  in  1310.  His  fubjefts  generally  were  peafants 
and  villagers,  bufy  at  their  rural  occupations,  according 
to  the  various  feafons  of  the  year  ;  cattle,  landfcapes,  and 
hiftorical  defigns.  His  touch  is  free  and  fpiriied  ;  and  the 
difiances  in  his  landfcapes  are  always  true.  His  works  are 
fpread  all  over  Europe  :  and  many  of  them  were  purchas¬ 
ed  by  Titian.  They  are  more  readily  known  than  thofe  of 
rnofi  other  painters  ;  from  the  (imilitude  of  chara&ers  and 
countenances,  in  the  figures  and  animals ;  from  the  tafie 
in  the  buildings,  utenfils,  and  draperies;  and,  befides, 
from  a  violet  or  purple  tint  that  predominates  in  every  one 
of  his  pictures.  Yet  the  genuine  pictures  of  his  hand  are 
not  fo  eafily  afcertair.ed  ;  becaule  he  frequently  repeated 
the  fame  defign,  and  his  foils  were  moftly  employed  in  co¬ 
pying  the  works  of  their  father,  which  he  fometimes  re¬ 
touched.  As  he  lived  to  be  very  old,  he  finifiied  a  great 
number  of  pictures  ;  though  the  real  pictures  of  Bafian  are 
not  commonly  met  with.  Many  of  thofe  which  are  called 
originals  by  purchafers  as  well  as  dealers,  being  at  bed 
no  more  than  copies  by  his  fons,  who  were  far  inferior  to 
him  ;  or  perhaps  by  fome  painters  of  (till  meaner  abilities. 
But  the  true  pictures  of  Bafian  always  bear  a  confideVable 
price  if  they  happen  to  be  undamaged.  He  died,  in  1592, 
aged  eighty-two.  Francis  and  Leander,  his  fons,  both 
difiinguifiied  themfelves  in  the  fame  art. 

BASSA'NI  (Giovanni  Battifia),  of  the  cathedral  church 
of  Bologna  in  1650,  was  a  very  voluminous  compofer  of 
mufic,  having  given  to  the  world  thirty-one  different  works. 
He  is  equally  celebrated  both  as  a  compofer  for  the  church 
and  for  concerts;  and  tvas  befides  a  celebrated  performer 
on  the  violin,  and,  as  it  sis  faid,  taught  Corelli  on  that  in- 
ftrument.  His  cornpofitions  ponlifi  of  mafles,  pfalms, 
motets  with  inftrumental  parts,  and  fonatas  for  violins  : 
his  fifth  opera  in  particular,  containing  twelve  fonatas  for 
two  violins  and  a  bafs,  is  much  efieemed  ;  it  is  written  in 
rrftyle  wonderfully  grave  and  pathetic,  and  abounds  with 
evidences  of  great  learning  and  fine  invention.  The  firfi 
and  third  operas  of  Corelli  are  apparently  formed  after  the 
model  of  this  work.  Baffani  was  one  of  the  firfi  who  com- 
pofed  motets  for  a  fingle  voice  with  accompaniments  of 
violins. 

BASSA'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Trevifano,  on  the 
Brenta  :  twelve  miles  north  of  Vicenza.  A  battle  was 
fought  near  this  town,  between  the' Aufirians  and  the  re¬ 
publican  French,  in  the  beginning  of  September,  1796, 
in  which  the  republicans  were  victorious,  and  took  rive 
.hundred  prifohers. 
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Bassano,  a  town  of  Italy,  near  which  Dolabella  de¬ 
feated  the  Etruri  and  the  Boij  :  three  miles  welt  of  Orta. 

BASSAN'TIN  (James),  a  Scottish  aftronomer  of  the 
fixteenth  cetury,  born  in  the  reign  of  James  IV.  of  Scot¬ 
land.  He  was  a  fon  of  the  laird  of  Batfiantin  in  the  Merfe. 
After  finifiiing  his  education  at  the  univerfity  of  Gl'afgow, 
he  travelled  through  Germany  and  Italy,  and  then  fettled 
in  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  where  he  taught  the  mathematics 
with  great  appla.ufe.  Having  acquired  fome  property,  he 
returned  to  Scotland  in  1562,  where  he  died  fix  years  af¬ 
ter.  From  his  writings  it  appears  he  was  no  inconfiderable 
aftronomer;  but,  according  to  the  faftiion  of  the  times,  he 
was  additfted  to  judicial  afirology.  It  was  doubtlefs  to 
him  that  Sir  James  Melvil  alludes  in  his  Memoirs,  when 
he  fays  that  his  brother  Sir  Robert,  when  he  was  ufing 
his  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  two  queens  Elizabeth  and 
Mary,  met  with  one  Ballantin,  a  man  learned  in  the  high 
fciences,  who  told  him,  “  that  all  his  travel  would  be  in 
vain  ;  for,  faid  he,  they  will  never  meet  together ;  and 
next,  there.will  never  be  any  thing  but  difiembling  and 
fecret  hatred  fora  while,  and  at  length  captivity  and  utter 
wreck  to  our  queen  from  England.”  He  added,  “  that 
the  kingdom  of  England  at  length  finall  fall,  of  right,  to 
the  drown  of  Scotland  :  but  it  (hall  coft  many  bloody  bat¬ 
tles  ;  and  the  Spaniards  (hall  be  helpers,'  and  take  part  to 
themfelves  for  their  labour.”  Bairantin’s  works  are,  1. 
AJironomia  Jacobi  BaJJantini  Scoti,  opus  abjolutijfmum ,  &c. 
Genev.  1 599,  fol.  T  his  is  the  title  given  it  by  Tornoefius, 
who  tranflated  it  into  Latin  from  the  French,  in  which 
language  it  was  firfi  publifiied.  2.  Paraphrafe  de  I’AJlro. 
labe.  Lyons  1555.  Paris  1617,  8vo.  3.  A 'lathcmalica  Gt. 
nethliaca.  4.  Aritkmctica.  3.  Mufica  fecundum  P/atonem. 
6.  De  Mathefi  in  Genere, 

BASSA'RIDES,  prieftelfes  of  Bacchus ;  fo  called  from 
Bafiarius,  the  furname  of  Bacchus.  Peifus. 

BASSA'P-IUS,  a  furname  of  Bacchus.  It  is  pretended 
that  this  is  the  cry  which  was  heard  at  the  feftiVals  of  this 
god  ;  but  it  is  mod  likely  that  this  word  lignifies  no  more 
than  grape-gatherer. 

BAS'SE,/!  [ baifer ,  Fr.  bajium,  Lat.]  A  kifs.  Gbfolele. 

BASSET  (La),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  North,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  difiriril  of 
Lille:  formerly  a  place  of  confiderable  ftrength,  but  was 
difmantled  by  Louis  XIV.  and  it  is  fituatedon  theDuele: 
two  leagues  eaft  of  Betlnine,  and  three  and  three  quarters 
fouth-weft  of  Lille. 

B  ASSEEN',  a  rown  of  I-Iindoftan,  on  the  weftern  coaft  of 
the  peninfula  of  India,  in  the  country  of  Baglana  ;  twen¬ 
ty  miles  north  of  Bombay,  and  152  fouth  of  Surat. 

B  ASSEN'TO,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  which  runs  into  the  Grati,  near  Cofenza. 

B  AS'SERSTORF,  a  town  of  Swifierland,  in  the  can¬ 
ton  of  Zurich  :  four  miles  north-eaft  of  Zurich. 

BAS'SET,  or  Basette,/".  A  game  of  chancd,  with 
cards,  faid  to  have  been  invented  by  a  noble  Venetian,  for 
which  lie  was  baniftied.  This  is  the  game  now  called  faro , 
fo  much  the  vogue  in  England.  See  Faro. 

Basset  (Peter),  gentleman  of  the  privy'-chamber  to 
Henry  V.  was  a  conftant  attendant  on  that  brave  prince, 
and  an  eye-witnefs  of  his  mod  glorious  actions  both  at  home 
and  abroad  ;  all  which  he  particularly  defcribed  in  a  vo¬ 
lume  intitled  ‘The  Afts  of  King  Henry  V/  which  remains 
in' MS.  in  the  college  of  heralds. 

BASSE'TERRE,  a  general  name  given  by  the  French 
to  the  low  lands  of  the  Weft-India  ifiands. 

Basseterre  Town,  a  feaport  town  on  the  fouth  coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
capital  of  the  ifland,  fituated  at  the  month  of  the  river, 
opening  into  a  bay,  called  BaJJeterre  Road  ■,  the  town  con¬ 
tains  about  800  houfes,  and  is  defended  by  three  batteries. 
Lat.  17.  2d.  N.  Ion.  62.  37.  W.  Greenwich. 

Basseterre  Town,  a  feaport  town  on  the  fouth-weft 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Guadaloupe,  defended  by  a  citadel. 
Lat.  1 6.  5.  N.  Ion.  61.  58.  W.  Greenwich. 

B  AS'SETING;yi  In  the  coal-mines,  denotes  the  rife 
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of  the  vein  of  coal  towards  the  furface  of  the  earth,  till  it 
come  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  furface  itfelf.  This 
is  alfo  called  by  the  workmen  croping ;  and  Itands  oppofed 
to  dipping,  which  is  the  dcfcent  of  the  vein  to  fuch  a  depth 
that  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  followed  to  the  end. 

BAS'SIA,/!  [Named  by  Koenig,  in  honour  of  Ferdi- 
nando  BalTi,  curator  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Bologna.] 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  dodecandria,  order  mono- 
gynia,  natural  order  dumofse.  The  generic  characters 
arc — Calyx:  perianthium  four-leaved ;  leaflets  coriaceous, 
ovate,  permanent.  Corolla  :  rnonopetalous,  bell-lhaped  ; 
tube  inflated,  ovate,  fleflty  ;  border  fhorter  than  the  tube, 
eight-parted  ;  divifions  ovate,  almoft  upright.  Stamina  : 
filaments  fixteen  ;  eight  below  the  jaws,  and  eight  in  the 
middle  of,  the  tube  ;  antherae  linear,  faggitate,  acute,  vil- 
lofe  on  the  infide,  fhorter  than  the  corolla.  Piftillum  : 
Germ  fuperior,  ovate  ;  fly le  fubulate,  twice  as  long  as 
the  corolla  ;  fligmai  acute.  Pericarpium  :  drupe  fleflty, 
milky.  Seeds:  nuts  five,  oblong,  three  cornered. — EJfen- 
tial  CharaBer.  Calyx  four-leaved.  Corolla  eight-cleft ; 
tube  inflated.  Staminas  fixteen.  Drupe  five-feeded. 

Species,  i.  Baflia  longifola  :  leaves  ovate-lanceolate, 
peduncles  axillary.  This  is  a  lofty  tree,  with  the  outer- 
moft  branches  recurved,  thickifh  and  covered  with  a  grey 
down.  Leaves  on  the  extreme  branches  alternate,  a  foot 
long  ;  berry  fleflty,  milky,  with  five  feeds,  one  in  each 
cell,  very  fmooth,  fliining,  yellow  with  a  white  band. 
Native  of  Malabar  and  Ceylon. 

2.  Baflia  dubia. 

3.  Baflia  obovata  :  leaves  obovate,  peduncles  heaped, 
terminating-.  Native  of  the  ille  of  Tanr.a,  in  the  South  Seas. 

B  AS'SING,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the- 
Meurte,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diffridt  of 
Dieuze  :  one  league  and  a  half  north-caff  of  Dieuze. 

BASSOON',  or  Basson,  f.  [ bajfoh ,  Fr.]  A  nuifical 
iiiftrument  of  the  wind  kind,  blow  n  with  a  reed,  and  fur- 
niflted  with  eleven  holes,  which  are  flopped  like  other 
large  flutes  ;  its  diameter  at  bottom  is  nine  inches,  and  it 
ferves  for  the  bafs  in  concerts  of  hautboys,  &c. 

BASSO'RA,  or  Basrah,  a  city  of  Afia,  in  the  Ara¬ 
bian  Irak,  fituated  on  a  navigable  canal,  well  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  built  in  the  year  656,  by  order  of  Omar,  the  fecond 
caliph,  to  hinder  the  commerce  of  the  Perfians  ;  this  canal 
is  navigable  for  veffels  of  fifty  tons  to  the  Euphrates,  and 
thence  to  the  Gulf  of  Perfia,  from  which  it  lies  about  fif¬ 
teen  leagues  north-weft.  It  is  a  place  of  very  confiderable 
trade,  veftels  from  Europe  and  Afia  are  always  found  in 
the  port.  The  troubles  of  Perfia  were  of  confiderable  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  trade  of  Baflora.  Merchants  of  Arabia, 
Turkey,  Armenia,  Greece,  Jews,  and  Indians,  refide 
there,  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  have  their  confuls,  and 
their  fliips  come  from  India  loaded  with  merchandize  : 
thole  from  Bengal,  which  arrive  from  the  month  of  March 
to  June,  bring  white  linens,  filks,  muflins,  baftard-faf- 
fron,  fandal,  and  other  woods,  benzoin,  varnifh,  rice, 
lead,  European  tin,  and  iron.  From  the  coalt  of  Coro¬ 
mandel  they  bring  thicker  cloths,  white  or  blue,  with 
which  the  Arabians  clothe  themfelves.  From  the  coaft  of 
Malabar  they  bring  cardamom  feeds,  pepper,  &c.  From 
Surat  all  kinds  of  gold  and  lilver  fluids,  turbans,  blue 
cloths,  indigo,  and  fleet,  of  which  the  Perfians  are  the 
chief  purchafers,  to  make  their  fabres.  The  principal 
merchandizes  of  the  Dutch  are  Ipices  and  coffee  from 
Java.  The  velfels  which  arrive  from  Surat  belong  chiefly 
to  Muflulman  merchants,  but  the  Europeans  ate  the  molt 
numerous.  Some  Arabians  bring  Haves,  others  bring 
pearls.  The  neighbouring  countries  furnifli  alfo  mer¬ 
chandize  for  exchange  ;  the  molt  confiderable  of  which 
are  the  ancient  copper  of  Perlia,  grain  when  the  expor¬ 
tation  is  allowed,  dates,  wine,  and  dry  fruits  of  Perfia, 
See.  Balfora  rather  belongs  to  the  Arabs  than  the  Turks, 
and  the  language  of  the  former  is  chiefly  fpoken.  The 
prince  pays  but  little  refpect  to  the  Ottoman  court.  As 
to  religion,  betides  Mahometans,  there  are  Syrian  Jaco¬ 
bites  and  Neftorians,  and  monks  from  Europe  ;  there  are 
Vox.  II.  No.  102 
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betides,  tome  modern  Sabeans,  whom  they  call  difciplcs 
of  John The  number  of  inhabitants  is  computed  to  be 
50,000;  tile  town  is  of  very  great  extent,  and  furrounded 
by  a  wall  of  clay,  faid  to  be  twelve  miles  in  circumference : 
210 miles  foutli-weftof  lfpahan,  and  606  fouth-eaffof  Alep¬ 
po.  Lat.  29.  30.  N.  Ion.  44.  30.  E.  Greenwich. 

^B  AS'SO  RELIE'VO,  or  Bass-re  lief,  /.  A  piece  of 
fculpture,  where  the  figures  or  images  do  not  protuberate, 
or  fijmd.out,  far  above  the  plane  on  which  they  are  form¬ 
ed.  Whatever  figures  or  reprefentations  are  thus  cut, 
damped,  or  wrought,  lb  that  not  the  entire  body,  but 
only  part  of  it,  is  railed  above  the  plane,  are  faid  to  be 
done  in  relief  or  relievo  ;  and  when  that  work  is  low,  fiat, 
and  but  little  raifed,  it  is  called  low  relief.  When  a  piece 
of  fculpture,  a  coin,  or  a  medal,  has  its  figure  raifed  fo 
as  to  be  well  diftinguilhed,  it  is  called  bold,  and  we  fay  its 
relief  is  in  a  fircngMnd  bold  fyle. 

BASSOU'ES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Gers,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftricl  of 
Mirande  :  five  leagues  weff-fouth-weft  of  Audi. 

BASSO'VIA,/'.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pen- 

tandria,  order  monogynia.  The  generic  charadlers  are _ 

Calyx  :  perianthium  one-leafed,  permanent,  five-parted ; 
parts  ovate,  acute.  Corolla :  one-petalled  ;  tube  very 
Ihort ;  border  five-cleft,  fpreading ;  clefts  ovate,  acute, 
larger  than  the  calyx.  Stamina  :  filaments  five,  inferted 
into  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  oppofite  to  its  clefts  ;  an- 
therm  ovate.  Piftillum  :  germ  ovate,  fitting  on  a  glan¬ 
dule;  ftyle  Ihort  ;  ftigma  thickifh,  obtufe.  Pericarpium: 
Berry  ovate,  knobbed.  Seeds  :  very  many,  kidney-fhaped, 
girt  with  a  membrane,  neftling  in  pulp. — EJJcndal CharaBer. 
Corolla  five-cleft,  fpreading,  with  a  very  ihort  tube.  Ber¬ 
ry  ovate,  knobbed,  with  many  feeds. 

Only  one  fpecies  called  baffovia  fylvatica.  The  ftem  i3 
herbaceous,  three  or  four  feet  high,  branched.  Leaves 
alternate,  ovate  acute,  fmooth,  quite  entire,  on  a  petiole 
about  an  inch  in  length  ;  the  large!!  are  ten  inches  long, 
and  four  and  a  half  broad.  Flowers  in  axiliary  corymb^ 
green  and  very  fmall.  Native  of  Guiana,  in  wet  foreftsT' 
flowering  and  fruiting  in  June. 

BASSUE',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diffrict  of  Vitry 
la  Franjoife  :  fix  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Vitry. 

BAS'SUM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia,  in  the  county  of  Hoya,  with  a  noble  abbey  :  fixteen 
miles  weft  of  Hoya. 

BAS'SUS  AU'FIDIUS,  an  hiftorian  in  the  age  of  An. 
guftus,  who  wrote  on  the  Gernianic  war.  Quint.  Ccefius, 
a  lyric  poet,  in  Nero’s  age,  to  whom  Perfius  addrelfes  his 
fixth  fatyr.  Some  of  his  verfes  are  flill  extant.  Julius* 
an  orator  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  lome  of  whofe  orations 
have  been  preferved  by  Seneca.  A  man  fpoken  of  by 
Horace,  and  deferibed  as  fond  of  wine  and  women. 

BAS'TA  (George),  of  Rocca  near  Tarentum,  a  gene¬ 
ral  officer  in  the  fervice  of  the  emperor  Rhodolphus  If. 
author  of  two  celebrated  military  tracts.  He  died  in  1607. 

Basta,  a  town  of  Egypt,  forty  miles  north-eaff  of 
Cairo,  and  thirty-one  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Manlbra. 

BAS'TAN,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Natolia  :  thirty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Amalia. 

BAS'TARD,  f.  \_bajlardus ;  fancifully  derived  from 
the  Greek  ficurcrufi^  meretrix  ;  more  truly  from  the  Brit. 
bafaerd,  nolhus,  Jpurius  ;  or  according  to  Spelman  from 
the  German,  bajlart ,  bas,  low,  and  fart,  rifen,  Sa  x.Jleort; 
as  upllart,  homo  novus,  fuddenly  rifen  up.]  A  perfon  born 
out  of  wedlock,  fo  that,  according  to  order  of  law,  his 
father  is  not  known.  Aytiffe. 

Him  to  the  Lydian  king  Lycimnia  bars, 

And  lent  her  boafted  bafard  to  the  war.  D>y den. 

Any  thing  fpurious  or  falfe  : 

Words 

But  rooted  in  your  tongue  ;  bafards  and  fyllables 
Of  no  allowance  to  your  bofom’s  truth.  Shakefpeare. 

9N  Bastard? 
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Bastard,  adj.  Begotten  out  of  wedlock;  illegitimate. 
—Peace  is  a  very  apoplexy,  lethargy,  infeiifible,  a  getter 
of  more  bajlard  children  than. war  is  a  deltroyer  of  men. 
Shakefpcare. — Spurious;  not  genuine;  fuppofititious  ;  fall’e; 
adulterate.  In  this  fenfe,  any  thing  which  bears  fome  re¬ 
lation  or  refemblance'  to  another,  is  called  fpurious  or  baf- 
tard. — Men  who,  under  the  difguife  of  public  good,  do 
but  purfue  their  own  dellgns  of  power,,  and  fuch  bajlard 
honours  as  attend  them.  Temple. 

By  our  Emlijh  laws,  a  bajlard  is  one  that  is  not  only  be¬ 
gotten,  but  born,  out  of  lawful  matrimony.  The  civil  and 
canon  laws  do  not  allow  a  child  to  remain  a  ballard,  if  the 
parents  afterwards  intermarry  ;  and  herein  they  differ  mod 
materially  from  our  common  law  ;  which  though  not  fo  dried 
as  to  require  that  the  child  (hall  be  begotten,  yet  makes 
it  an  indifpenlible  condition,  to  make  it  legitimate,  that  it 
(full  be  born,  after  lawful  wedlock.  Blackftone  obferves, 
that  the  reafoii  of  our  Englifh  law  is  furely  much  fuperior 
to  that  of  the  Roman,  if  we  oondder  the  principal  end  and 
delign  of  the  marriage  contract  taken  in  a  civil  light.  He 
then  recapitulates  feveral  motives,  which  he  concludes  we 
may  fuppole  actuated  the  peers  at  the  parliament  of  Mer¬ 
ton,  when  they  reftifed  to  enadt  that  children  born  before 
marriage  fhould  be  edeemed  legitimate.  iCom.4.56.  \lnjl.ia\. 

[fa  man  marriesa  woman  grofsly  big  with  child  by  ano¬ 
ther,  and  within  three  days  after,  (lie  is  delivered,  the 
if! tie  is  no  badard.  1  Danv.  Abr.  729.  If  a  child  is  born 
within  a  day  after  marriage  between  parties  of  full  age,  if 
there  be  no  apparent  impodibility  that  the  luifband  (hould 
be  the  father  of  it,  the  child  is  no  badard,  but  fuppofed 
to  be  the  child  of  the  lnilband.  1  Rol.  Abr.  358.  As  all 
children  born  before  matrimony  are  balfards  ;  fo  are  all 
children  born  fo  long  after  the  death  of  the  hufband,  that 
by  the  ufual  courfe  of  gedation  they  could  not  be  begotten 
by  him.  But,  this  being  a  matter  of  fome  uncertainty, 
the  law  is  not  exadt  as  to  a  few  days.  Cro.  Jac.  451.  On 
the  whole  it  Appears  that  what  is  commonly  conddered  as 
tlie  ufual  period  is  forty  weeks,  or  280  days.  But,  though 
the  child  is  born  fome  time  after,  it  only  affords  prefump- 
tion,  not  proof,  of  illegitimacy.  In  fupport  of  this,  the 
information  of  the  late  celebrated  anatomid  Dr.  Hunter,  is 
given.  1 .  That  the  ufual  period  is  nine  calendar  months ; 
(from  270  to  280  days;)  but  there  is  very  commonly  a 
difference  of  one,  two,  or  three,  weeks.  2.  A  child  may 
be  born  alive  at  any  time,  from  three  months,  bat  we  fee 
none  born  with  powers  of  coming,  to  manhood,  or  of  be- 
ingreared,  before  feveif  calendar  months,  or  near  that  time ; 
At  fix  months  it  cannot  be.  3.  The  dodtor  faid  he  had 
known  a  woman  bear  a  living  child,  in  a  perfectly  natural 
way,  fourteen  days  later  than  nine  calendar  months :  and 
lie  believed  two  women  to  have  been  delivered  of  a  child 
alive,  in  a  natural  way,  above  ten  calendar  months  from 
the  hour  of  conception.  This  cafe  of  birth  of  children 
after  the  death  of  the  hufband,  gives  occafion  to  the  writ 
de  ventre  infpiciendo.  But  if  a  man  dies,  and  his  widow 
foon  after  marries  again,  and  a  child  is  bom  within  fuch 
a  time,  as  that  by  the  courle  of  nature  it  might  have  been 
the  child  of  either  hufband,  in  this  cafe  he  is  faid  to  be 
more  than  ordinarily  legitimate,  for  he  may,  when  he  ar¬ 
rives  to  years  of  diferetion,  choofe  which  of  the  fathers 
he  pleafes.  1  Injl.  8.  For  this  reafonby  the  ancient  Saxon 
laws,  in  imitation  of  the  civil  law,  a  widow  was  forbidden 
to  marry  for  twelve  months.  LI.  Ethl.  A.  D.  1008.  LI. 
Canut.  c.  71. 

Children  born  during  wedlock,  may  alfo  in  fome  cir- 
cu  indances  be  badards.  As  if  the  hufband  be  out  of  the 
kingdom  of  England  (or,  as  the  law  fomewhat  loofeiy 
phrafes  it,  extra  quatuor  maria )  for  above  nine  months, 
fo  that  no  accefs  to  his  wife  can  be  prefumed,  her  iffue 
during  that  period  (hall  be  balfards.  1  Injl.  244.  But  ge¬ 
nerally,  during  the  coverture,  accefs  of  the  lnilband  (hall 
be  prefumed,  unlefs  the  contrary  can  be  (hewn.  Sal/t.  123. 
3  P.  IVms.  27 6.  Stra.  925.  Although  a  feme  covert  may 
on  a  queflion  of  badardy  give  evidence  of  the  fail  of  crimi¬ 
nal  converfation,  yet  (lie  (hall  not  be  admitted  to  prove  the 
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non-accefs  of  her  hufnand.  AnnaL  79.  There  are  deter- 
minations  by  which  it  appears  that  the  child  of  a  married 
woman  may  be  proved  a  badard  by  other  circumftantial 
evidence  than  that  of  the  hufband’s  non-accefs,  4.  Term 
Rep.  251.356. 

In  a  divorce  "a  menfd  et  thoro,  if  the  wife  has  children, 
they  are  badards ;  for  the  law  will  prefume  the  hufband’ 
and  wife  conformable  to  the  fentence  of  reparation,  unlefs 
accefs  be  proved;  but,  in  a  voluntary  reparation  by  agree¬ 
ment,  the  law  will  fuppofe  accefs  unlefs  the  negative  be 
fltewn;  and  the  children,  prima facie ,  (hall  not  be  edeemed 
badards.  Salk.  123.  In  cafe  of  divorce  in  the  fpi ritual 
court  d  vinculo  matrimonii,  all  the  iffue  born  during  the  co¬ 
verture  are  badards  ;  becaufe  fuch  divorce  is  always  upon 
fome  canfe,  that  rendered  the  marriage  unlawful  and  null 
from  the  beginning.  1  Injl.  235.  If  a  man  or  woman  mar¬ 
ry  a  fecond  wife  or  hufband,  the  fird  being  living;  ,  and’ 
have  idue  by  fuch  fecond  wife  or  hufband,  the  iffue  is 
bajlard.  See  Bolt,  (Ed.  1793  by  Conjl.)  397.  pi.  521. 

A  man  hath  ilfue  a  fon  by  a  woman  before  marriage, 
and  afterwards  marries  the  fame  woman,  and  hath  iffue 
a  fecond  foil  born  after  the  marriage  ;  the  fird  of  thefe  is 
termed  in  law  a  bajlard  eigne ,  and  the  fecond  a  mulier,  or 
mulier  puifne ;  by  the  common  law,  as  hath  been  faid,  fuch 
bajlard  eigne  is  as  incapable  of  inheriting  as  if  the  father 
and  mother  had  never  married  ;  but  yet  there  is  one  cafe 
in  which  his  ilfue  was  let  into  the  fuccedion,  and  that  was 
by  the  confent  of  the  lord  and  perfon  legitimate  ;  as  if 
upon  the  death  of  the  father  the  bajlard  eigne  enters,  and 
the  mulier  during  his  whole  life  never  didurbs  him,  he  can¬ 
not  upon  the  death  of  the  bajlard  eigne  enter  upon  his  ilfue, 
Co.  Lit.  24 5.  To  exclude  the  mulier  from  the  inheritance, 
there  mud  not  only  be  an  uninterrupted  poffedion  of  the 
bajlard  eigne  during  his  life,  but  a  defeent  to  his  iffue.  Co. 
Lit.  244.  1  Rol.  Abr.  624. 

No  man  can  bahardize  another  after  his  death,  that  was' 
a  mulier  by  the  laws  of  holy  church,  and  who  carried  the 
reputation  of  legitimate  during  his  life  ;  for  a  man  mud 
be  badardized  by  the  rules  of  the  civil  or  common  law  : 
by  the  rules  of  the  civil  law,  this  perfon  is  by  fuppofition 
legitimate  ;  and,  if  the  common  law  be  made  the  judge, 
he  cannot  be  badardized  ;  for  it  is  a  rule  of  common  law, 
that  a  perfonal  defeft  dies  with  the  perfon,  and  cannot  af¬ 
ter  his  death  be  objefted  to  his  fuccelfor  that  reprefents 
him;  and  this  rule  of  law  was  taken  from  the  humanity 
of  the  ancients,  which  would  not  allow  the  calumny  of  the 
dead ;  as  alfo  from  an  important  reafon  of  convenience, 
for  pedigrees  are  often  derived  through  feveral  perfons, 
concerning  whom  there  remains  little  knowledge  or  re¬ 
membrance  of  any  thing,  but  only  of  their  being  ;  and 
therefore  it  were  an  eafy  matter  to  throw  011  them  the  af- 
perfion  of  badardy  by  any  forged  evidence,  which  cannot 
be  confronted  by  oppolite  proof ;  and  fo  it  is  fit  to  limit  a 
time  in  which  all  proofs  of  badardy  are  to  be  difallowed. 
7  Co.  44.  Jenk.  Rep.  268.  1  Brownl.  42.  Co.  Lit.  245.  In 
the  cafe  of  Pride  v.  the  earls  of  Bath  and  Montague,  it 
was  held  that  the  rule  that  a  perfon  dial l  not  be  badardized 
after  his  death,  is  only  good  in  the  cafe  of  bajlard  eigne  and 
mulier  puifne.  1  Salk.  120.  3  Lev.  410.  If  there  be  an  ap- 
arent  impodibility  of  procreation  on  the  part  of  the  huf- 
and,  natural  or  accidental,  as  in  cafe  of  the  hufband  be¬ 
ing  only  eight  years  old,  or  difabled  by  difeafe,  there  the 
i fill e  of  the  wife  diall  be  a  badard.  1  Injl.  244. 

The  rights  of  a  badard  are  very  few,  being  only  fuch 
as  he  can  acquire  ;  for  he  can  inherit  nothing,  being  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  the  fon  of  nobody,  and  fometimes  called  jilius 
riiillius, fometimes  Jtlius  populi.  Fortejc.  de  LI.  c.  40.  Yet 
he  may  gain  a  filename  by  reputation,  though  he  has  none 
by  inheritance.  ilMl.3,123,  Where  a  remainder  is  li¬ 
mited  to  the  elded  fon  of  Jane  S.  whether  legitimate  or 
illegitimate,  and  (lie  hath  iffue,  a  badard  fhall  take  this 
remainder,  becaufe  he  acquires  the  denomination  of  her 
iffue  by  being  born  of  her  body  ;  and  fo  it  was  never  un¬ 
certain,  who  was  defigned  by  this  remainder.  Noy,  35.  If 
parents  are  married,  and  afterwards  divorced,  this  gives 
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•She  i (Tue  the  reputation  of  children  ;  and  fo  doth  a  fubfe- 
quent  marriage  of  the  parents.  6  Co.  65.  Hugh's  Abr.  363. 
If  a  man,  in  confideration  of  natural  affefftion  and  love, 
covenants  to  (land  feifed  to  the  life  of  a  baftard,  this  is  not 
good  ;  for  he  is  not  dc  fanguine  patris ;  but  it  is  faid  that  a 
woman  may  give  lands  in  frank-marriage  with  her  baftard, 
becaufe  he  is  of  the  blood  of  the  mother;  but  he  hath  no 
father,  but  from  reputation  only.  Dyer  374,  And.  79.  6 
Co.  77.  A  court  of  equity  will  not  fupply  the  want  of  a 
furrender  of  a  copyhold  eftate,  in  favour  of  a  baftard,  as 
it  will  for  a  legitimate  child.  Preced.  Chan.  475. 

The  incapacity  of  a  baftard  conftfts  principally  in  this, 
that  he  cannot  be  heir  to  any  one,  neither  can  he  have 
heirs  but  of  his  own  body  ;  for  being  as  well  before  faid 
nullivs  filius,  he  is  therefore  of  kin  to  nobody,  and  has  no 
anceftor  from  whom  any  inheritable  blood  can  be  derived, 
But,  though  baftards  are  not  looked  upon  as  children  to 
any  civil  purpofes,  yet  the  ties  of  nature  hold  as  to  main¬ 
tenance,  and  many  other  purpofes;  as  particularly  that  a 
man  (hall  not  marry  his  baftard  fifter  or  daughter.  3  Salk. 
66,  7.  Lcl.  Raym.  68.  Comb.  356.  A  baftard  was,  in  ftrict- 
nefs  of  law,  incapable  of  holy  orders,  and  though  that 
were  difpenfed  with,  yet  he  was  utterly  dilqualificd  from 
holding  any  dignity  in  the  church.  Fortefc.  c.  40.  5  Rep. 
5-8.  But  this  doftrine  feems  now  obfolete  ;  and  there  is  a 
very  ancient  dccifion  that  a  felon  fhould  have  the  benefit 
of  clergy,  though  he  were  a  baftard.  Bro.  Clergy  20.  In 
all  other  refpeCts  therefore,  except  thofe  mentioned,  there 
is  no  diftinction  between  a  baftard  and  another  man.  1  Comm. 
439.  A  baftard  may  be  made  legitimate,-  and  capable  of 
inheriting,  by  the  power  of  an  adt  of  parliament,  and  not 
otherwife.  4  Injl.  36  ;  as  was  done  in  the  cafe  of  John  of 
Gaunt’s  baftard  children,  .by  flat.  Rich.  II. 

Baftardy  in  relation  to  pari (h  expences,  and  the  feveral 
manners  of  its  trial,  is  diftingtiiftted  into  general ,  and  Jpe- 
cial ,  baftardy.  Till  the  ftat.  of  Merton,  20  Hen.  III.  the 
queftion,  whether  born  before  or  after  marriage,  was  ex¬ 
amined  before  the  eccleliaftical  judge,  and  his  judgment 
was  certified  to  the  king  or  his  juftices,  and  the  king’s 
court  either  abided  by  it  or  rejected  it  at  pleafure.  But 
after  the  folemn  proteft  made  by  the  barons  at  Merton, 
againftt  the  introduction  of  the  dodtrine  of  the  civil  and 
canon  law  in  this  refpedt,  (pedal  baftardy  has  been  always 
.triable  at  common  law  ;  and  general  baftardy  alone  lias 
been  left  to  the  eccleliaftical  judge,  who  in  this  cale  agrees 
with  the  temporal.  2  Ind.  99. 

General  baftardy,  tried  by  the  bifhop,  in  its  notion- con¬ 
tains  two  things,  ift,  It  fhould  not  be  a  baftard  made  le¬ 
gitimate  by  a  fubfequent  marriage.  2 d  1  y ,  1  hat  it  fhould 
be  a  point  collateral  to  the  original  caufe  of  action.  For¬ 
merly  baftards  had  away  in  fuch  iftuesto  trick  themfelves 
into  legitimation  ;  for  they  ufed  to  bring  feigned  actions, 
and  get  fuborned  witnefles  before  the  bifhop  to  prove, their 
legitimation,  and  then  got  the  certificate  returned  of  re¬ 
cord,  and  after  that  their  legitimation  could  never  be  con- 
t-efted  ;  for  being  returned  of  record  as  a  point  adjudged 
by  its  proper  judges,  and  remaining  among  the  memorials 
of  the  Court,  all  perfons  were  concluded  by  it ;  but  this 
created  great  inconveniences,  as  fpecificd  in  the  preamble  of 
flat.  9  Hen.  VI.  c.  1 1 ,  in  the  cafe  of  feveral  perfons  of  qua¬ 
lity  ;  for  the  evidence  of  the  contrary  parties  concerned 
.was  never  heard  at  the  trial,  and  yet  their  intereft  was 
concluded  :  to  remedy  this  inconvenience  without  altering 
the  rules  of  law,  it  was  enaCfted,  that,  before  any  writ  to 
the  bifttop,  theie  (hould  be  a  proclamation  made  in  the 
court,  where  the  plea  depends,  and,  after  that,  the  iftue 
fhould  be  certified  into  Chancery,  where  proclamation 
fhould  be  made  once  in  every  month  for  tiiree  months,  and 
then  the  chancellor  fhould  certify  to  the  court  where  the 
plea  depends,  and  afterwards  it  (hall  be  again  proclaimed 
in  the  fame  court,  that  all  that  are  concerned  may  go  to 
the  ordinary  to  make  their. allegations  ;  and  without  thefe 
circumftances,. any  writ  granted  to  the  ordinary,  and  all 
proceedings  thereupon,  (Sail  be  utterly  void.  If  the  or¬ 
dinary  certify  or  try  baftardy  without  a  writ  from  the  king’s 
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temporal  courts,  it  is  void  ;  for  the  Cpi ritual  jurifdiction 
within  thefe  kingdoms  is  derived  from  the  king,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  muft  be  exercifed  in  the  manner  the  king  hath  ap¬ 
pointed  ;  for  it  would  be  injurious  if  they  they  (hould  de¬ 
clare  legitimation  where  the  rights  of  inheritance  are  (o 
nearly  concerned,  without  any  apparent  neceftity.  1  Rol, 
Abr.  361 . 

The  certificate  muft  be  under  the  feal  of  the  ordinary, 
and  not  under  the  feal  of  the  commiftary  only  ;  for  the 
command  is  to  the  bifhop  himfelf  to  certify,  and  therefore 
the  execution  of  the  command  muft  appear  to  be  by  the 
bifhop  in  proper  perfon.  If  a  man  be  certified  baftard, 
this  binds  perpetually,  though  the  perfon  lo  adjudged  a 
baftard  is  not  party  to  the  action,  for  all  perfons  are  ef- 
topped  to  (peak  againft  the  memorial  of  any  judicatory  ; 
becaufe  the  act  of  the  public  judicatory  under  which  any 
perfon  lives,  is  his  own  aft;  and,  were  he  not  thus  bound, 
there  might  be  contradiction  in  certificates.  If  a  man  be 
certified  baftard,  that  doth  not  bind  a  ftranger  till  return¬ 
ed  ot  record,  becaufe  it  is  no  judicial  act  till  recorded  in 
the  place  appointed  for  fuch  tranfaCtioivs  ;  nor  doth  it  bind 
the  party  to  the  action  till  judgment  thereon,  becaule  if 
he  avoid  the  adtion  he  avoids  all  confequences  of  the  ac¬ 
tion ;  and  therefore  if  the  defendant  be  certified  baftard 
by  the  ordinary,  yet  if  the  plaintiff  be  non-fuit  they  can¬ 
not  go  to  trial,  and  the  bi (hop’s  certificate  never  appears 
of  record,  and  therefore  is  not  binding.  If  a  man  be  cer¬ 
tified  mulier,  no  man  is  eftopped  to  baftardize  him,  for, 
though  he  may  be  a  mulier  by  the  fpiritual  law,  yet  he 
may  be  a  baftard  by  our  law;  and  therefore  any  man,  not- 
withftanding  the  certificate,  may  plead  the  iftue  of  fpe- 
cial  baftardy.  1  Rol.  Abr.  362. 

Special  baftardy,  is  two  fold  :  ift,  Where  the  baftardy 
is  the  gift  of  the  aCtion,  and  the  material  part  of  the  ilfue, 
2dly,  Where  thofe  are  baftards  by  the  common  law  that 
are  midiers-by  the  fpiritual  law.  1  NcwAbr.  314.  Co. Lit.  134. 
If  a  man  receives  any  temporal  damage  by  being  called  a 
baftard,  and  brings  his  aCIiOiT  in  the  temporal  courts,  and 
the  defendant  juftifies  that  the  plaintiff-  is  a  baftard,  this 
muft  be  tried  at  common  law,  and  not  by  writ  to  the  bi¬ 
fhop  ;  for  otherwife  you  fuppofe  an  adtion  brought  in  a 
court  w  hich  hath  not  a  capacity  to  try  the  caufe  of  aftion. 

1  Brozonl.  1.  Hcb.  179,  Gcdol.  479.  If  it  be  found  by  an 
aflife  taken' at  large  that  a  man  is  a  baftard,  the  temporal 
courts  are  judges  of  it ;  for  the  jury  cannot  be  eftopped  to 
fpeak  truth,  which  may  fall  within  their  own  knowledge, 
and  what  they  find  becomes  the-  record  of  the  temporal 
courts,  and  lo  within  their  conuzance.  Bro.  Bajlardy  97 . 

By  flat  iS  Eliz,  c.  3,  two  juftices  of  peace  may  make  an 
order  on  the-  mother  or  reputed  father  of  a  baftard  to  main¬ 
tain  the  infant  by  weekly  payments  or  otherwife  :  and,  if 
the  party  difobey  fuch  order,  he  or  file  may  be  committed 
to  gaol,  until  they  give  fecurity  to  perform  it  ;  or  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  feftions.  By  ftat.  7  Jac.  1.  c.  4,  the  juftices 
may  commit  the  mother  of  a  baftard,  likely  to  become 
chargeable,  to  the  houfe  of  correction  for  a  year  ;  or  for 
a  fecond  offence  till  (he  give  fecurity  for  her  good  beha¬ 
viour.  By  ftat.  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  12,  if  the  putative 
father  or  lew  d  mother  run  away  from  the  parifh,  the  over- 
feers  may,  by  authority  .of  two  juftices,  feize,  and  by  order 
of  the  feftions  (ell,  the  effefts  of  the  father  or  mother  to 
maintain  the  child.  By  ftat.  6  Geo.  II.  c.  31,  the  mother-- 
of  a  baftard  may,  before  or  after  it  is  born,  fwear  it  to  any 
perfon  ;  and  tire  putative  father  (hall  then  on  application 
by  the  overfeer  or  the  parifh  be  apprehended  and  commit¬ 
ted  ;  uniefs  he  give  fecurity  to  indemnify  the  parifh  ;  or 
to  appear  at  the  next  feftions  :  but  if  the  woman  die  or 
marry  before  delivery,  or  mifearry,  or  prove  not  to  be 
with  child,  the  reputed  father  (hall  be  difeharged.  Any 
juftice  near  the  parifh,  on  application  of  the  reputed  fa¬ 
ther  in  cuftody,  (hall  fummon  the  overfeer  to  (hew  caufe 
againft  his  being  difeharged  ;  and  if  no  order  be  made  in 
purfuance  of  ftat.  43  Eliz.  c.  2,  (for  the 'maintenance  of 
the  child,)  within  fix  weeks  after,  the  woman’s  delivery,  he 
(hall  be  difeharged.  By  the  laid  ftat.  6  Geo,  II.  c.  31,.  ir 
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is  exprefsly  provided  that,  n  It  (hall  not  be  lawful  for  the 
juftice  to  fend  for  any  woman  before  fhe  (hall  be  delivered, 
cr  for  a  month  after,  in  order  to  be  examined  concerning 
ther  pregnancy  ;  or  to  compel  any  woman  before  her  deli¬ 
very  to  anfwer  any  queftion  relating  to  her  pregnancy.” 
By  flat.  13  Geo.  III.  c.  8z,  baftards  born  in  any  licenfed 
hofpital  for  pregnant  women,  are  fettled  in  the  parifhes  to 
which  their  mothers  belong.  And  the  like  provifion  is 
made  by  flat.  20  Geo.  Ill.  c.  36,  as  to  baftards  born  in 
houfes  of  induftry. 

The  putative  father  of  a  baftard,  although  no  legal  re- 
iationlhip  fubfifts  between  them,  is  fo  far  confidered  as  its 
natural  guardian,  as 'to  be  intitled  to  the  cuftody  of  it,  for 
its  maintenance  and  education.  2  Stra.  1162;  and  there¬ 
fore  while  under  his  care  and  protection,  and  not  likely 
to  become  chargeable  to  the  pariffi,  the  parilh  officers  have 
no  concern  with  it.  1  Mod.  43.  1  Sid.  444.  Baftards  are 
within  the  meaning  of  the  marriage  aft.  Stat.  26  Geo.  II. 
c.  33,  which  requires  the  confent  of  the  father,  &c.  1  Term 
■Rep.  96.  And  the  rule  that  a  baftard  is  jilius  nullius  applies 
only  to  the  cafe  of  inheritances,  Ib.  101.  As  however, 
without  the  protection  of  its  natural  parents,  a  baftard  is 
fettled  in  the  parifh  in  which  it  is  born  ;  unlefs  Inch  birth 
be  procured  by  fraud,  Sel.  Ca.  66.;  or  happen  under  an  or¬ 
der  of  removal,  1  ScJJ.  Ca.  33.  Salk.  1  21  ;  or  in  a  (late  of 
vagrancy,  ftat.  17  Geo.  II.  c.  5  ;  or  in  the  houfe  of  cor¬ 
rection,  2  Buljl.  3  58  ;  or  under  a  certificate,  Stra.  186  ;  and 
Kite  parilh  of  confequence  becomes  charged  with  its  main¬ 
tenance,  then,  and  not  before,  the  authority  of  the  church¬ 
wardens  and  oyerfeers  begins,  Say.  93  ;  and  they  may  aft 
without  an  order  from  the  juftices.  3  Term  Rep.  C.  P.  253. 
It  feems  however,  that  until  a  baftard  attain  the  age  of  fe- 
ven  years,  it  cannot  be  feparated  from  its  mother,  Laid.  6  ; 
but  may  be  removed  to  the  place  of  her  fettlement,  while 
the  age  of  nurture  continues,  and  muft  under  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  be  maintained  by  the  parifh  where  it  vvas  born. 
Doug.  7. 

An  order  of  baftardy  muft  be  made  by  two  juftices,  on 
complaint,  1  Barn.  K.  B.  261  ;  and  the  examination  of  the 
woman  muft  be  taken  in  the  prefence  of  both  the  juftices, 
6  Mod.  180.  2  Black.  Rep.  1027  ;  but  it  is  not  necelfary  that 
the  putative  father  Ihould  be  prelent  to  hear  what  five  de- 
pofes,  although  Ire  muft  be  fummoned  before  an  order  of 
filiation  can  be  made,  8  Mod.  3.  1  Sett.  Ca.  1 79  ;  for  he  can¬ 
not  be  compelled  to  give  fecurity,  or  be  committed,  until 
he  has  made  default,  Ld.  Raym.  853,  8.  3  Salk.  66  ;  but 
if  an  order  of  filiation  is  once  made,  the  faft  of  baftardy 
is  eftabliflied  until  the  order  is  reverfed.  Cro.  Jac.  535. 
The  juftice  may  commit  if  the  putative  father  negleft  to 
pay  the  maintenance  therein  ordered  for  the  fupport  of 
the  child,  unlefs  he  give  a  bond  to  bear  the  parifh  harm- 
lefs,  or  to  appear  at  the  fellions.  1  Sid.  363.  Ld.  Raym. 
8^8.  The  order  can  only  be  reverfed  by  an  appeal  to  the 
fellions,  which  muft  be  to  the  next  fellions  after  notice  of 
the  order;  and,  if  the  feffions  reverfe  the  order  of  the  two 
juftices,  yet  they  may  on  fummons  make  another,  on  the 
fame  or  on  any  other  perfon  ;  for  in  this  refpeft  they  have 
an  original  jurifdiftion.  2  Bulft.  355.  1  Stra.  475.  Doug. 
632.  The  order  however  may  before  appeal  to  the  feffions 
be  removed  by certiorari,  into  K.  B.  and  there  quaffied  for 
errors  on  the  face  of  it.  Cald.  172.  But  no  order  of  baf¬ 
tardy  made  at  fellions  can  be  quaffied  in  K.  B.  unlefs  the 
putative  father  is  prefent  in  court,  2  Salk.  475  ;  for,  on  its 
being'  quaffied,  he  ffiall  enter  into  a  recognizance  to  abide 
the  order  of  the  feffions  below.  1  Bl.  Rep.  198.  In  an  an¬ 
cient  MS.  temp.  E.  3,  it  is  faid  that  he  who  gets  a  baftard 
in  the  hundred  of  Middleton  in  Kent,  fliall  forfeit  all  his 
goods  and  chattels  to  the  king. 

By  ftat.  21  Jac.  I.  c.  27,  it  is  enafted,  “  That  if  any 
woman  be  delivered  of  any  ilfue  of  her  body,  which  being 
born  alive  fhould  by  the  laws  of  this  realm  be  a  baftard, 
and  fne  endeavour  privately,  either  by  drowning  or  fecret 
burying  thereof,  or  any  other  way,  either  by  herlelf,  or 
the  procuring  of  others,  fo  to  conceal  the  death  thereof, 
2s  it  may  not  come  to  light,  whether  it  were  born  alive  or 
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not,  but  be  concealed  ;  in  every  fuch  cafe  the  faid  mother 
lb  offending  fliall  fuffer  death,  as  in  cafe  of  murder ;  ex¬ 
cept  fuch  mother  can  make  proof  by  one  witnefs  at  the 
lead,  that  the  child,  whofe  death  was  by  her  fo  intended 
to  be  concealed,  was  born  dead.”  It  hath  been  adjudged, 
that,  in  order  to  convrft  a  woman  by  force  of  this  laft  fta- 
tute,  there  is  no  need  that  the  indictment  be  drawn  fpe- 
cially,  or  conclude  againft  the  form  of  the  ftatute  ;  for  the 
ftatute  doth  not  make  a- new  offence,  but  only  makes  fuels 
concealment  an  undeniable  evidence  of  murder.  2  Hawk. 
P.  C.  c.  46.  AlJ'o,  it  hath  been  agreed,  that  where  a  wo¬ 
man  appears  to  have  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  death  of 
fuch  child  within  the  ftatute,  there  is  no  need  of  any  proof 
that  the  child  was  born  alive,  or  that  there  were  any  (isms 
of  hurt  upon  the  body,  but  it  ffiall  be  undeniably  taken 
that  the  child  was  born  alive,  and  murdered  by  the  mo¬ 
ther.  But  it  hath  been  adjudged,  that  where'  a  womali 
lay  in  a  chamber  by  her/elf,  and  went  to  bed  without  pain, 
and  waked  in  the  night,  and  knocked  for  help  but  could 
get  none,  and  was  delivered  of  a  child,  and  put  it  in  a 
trunk,  and  did  not  difeover  it  till  the  following  night,  yet 
ftie  was  not  within  the  ftatute,  becaufe  (he  knocked  for 
help.  Alfo,  it  hath  been  agreed,  that  if  a  woman  confefs 
herfelf  w  ith  child  beforehand,  and  afterwards  be  Turprized 
and  delivered,  nobody  being  with  her,  ffie  is  not  within 
the  ftatute,  becaufe  there  was  no  intent  of  concealment,  and 
therefore  in  fuch  cafes  it  muft  appear  by  figns  of  hurt  upon 
the  body,  or  lbme  other  way,  that  the  child  was  born  alive. 

If  a  woman  be  with  child,  and  any  gives  her  a  potion 
to  deftroy  the  child  within  her,  and  ffie  takes  it,  and  it  works 
fo  ftrongly  that  it  kills  the  woman,  this  is  murder  ;  for  it 
was  not  given  to  cure  her  of  a  difeafe,  but  unlawfully  to 
deftroy  the  child  within  her;  and  therefore  he  that  gives 
her  a  potion  to  this  end,  muft  take  the  hazard,  and,  if  it 
kills  the  mother,  it  is  murder.  1  Hal.  H.  P.  C.  429.  If  a 
woman  be  quick  or  great  w  ith  child,  if  (lie  take,  or  any 
other  give  her,  any  potion  to  caufe  an  abortion,  or  if  a  man 
ftrike  her,  whereby  the  child  within  her  is  killed  ;  though 
it  be  a  great  crime,  yet  it  is  not  murder  nor  manflaughter 
by  the  law  of  England,  becaufe  the  child  is  not  yet  in  rerum 
natura,  nor  can  it  legally  be  known  whether  it  were  kil¬ 
led  or  not  :  fo  it  is,  if  fuch  child  were  born  alive,  and  af¬ 
ter  die  of  the  ftroke  given  to  the  mother,  this  is  not  homi¬ 
cide.  The  offender  however  may  be  indidted  for  a  mifde- 
meanor,  at  common  law.  If  a  man  procure  a  woman  with 
child  to  deftroy  her  infant  when  born,  and  the  child  is 
born,  and  the  woman,  in.purfuance  of  that  procurement, 
kill  the  infant ;  this  is  murder  in  the  mother,  and  the  pro¬ 
curer  is  acceffary.  1  Hal.  LI.  P .  C.  433. 

To  Bastard,  v.  n.  To  convict  of  being  a  baftard  ;  to 
ftigmatize  with  baftardy. — She  lived  to  fee  her  brother 
beheaded,  and  her  two  foils  depofed  from  the  crown,  baf- 
tarded  in  their  bloom,  and  cruelly  murdered.  Bacon. 

Bastard, _/•  In  refpeft  of  artillery,  is  applied  to  thofe 
pieces  which  are  of  unufual  or  illegitimate  make  or  pro¬ 
portion.  Thefe  are  of  two  kinds,  long  and  ftiort,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  defeft  is  on  the  redundant  or  defective  fide. 
The  long  baftards  again,  are  either  common  or  uncommon. 
To  the  common  kind  belong  the  double  culverin  extraor¬ 
dinary,  falcon  extraordinary,  See.  The  ordinary  baftard 
culverin  carries  a  ball  of  eight  pounds. 

Bas  tard  Alkanet.  See  Lithospermum.  Balm. 
See  Melittis.  Cabbage-tree.  See  Geoffroya. 
Cedar.  See  Theobroma  Guazumaj  Cress'.  See 
Thlaspi.  Feverfew.  See  Parthenium.  Gentian. 
See  Sarothra.  Hare’s  Ear.  See  Phyllis.  Hat¬ 
chet  Vetch.  See  Biserru la.  Hemp.  See  Datisca. 
I-Iibiscus.  See  Achania.  Jesuit’s  Bark  Tree. 
See  1  v a .  Indigo.  See  Amorpha.  Knot-grass. 
See  Corrigiola.  Lupine.  See  Trifolium  Lupi- 
naster.  Orpine.  See  Andrachne.  Pimpenel. 
See  Centuncui.us.  Plantain.  See  Heliconia  Bi- 
hai  and  Centunculus.  Quince.  See'  Mespilus 
Camtemespilus.  Saffron.  See Cartham us.  Toad¬ 
flax.  See  Thesium.  Vetch.  See  Phaca. 
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To  BAS'TARDIZE,  v.  a.  To  convicft  of  being  a  baf- 
tard.  To  beget  a  baftard. — I  fhould  have  been  what  I  am,- 
had  the  maidenlieft  ftar  in  the  firmament  twinkled  on 'my 
bajiardizing.  Shakefpeare. 

BAS'TARDLY,  adv.  In'  the  manner  of  a  baftard  j  fpu- 
rioufty  : 

Good  feed  degenerates,  and  oft  obeys 
The  foil’s  difeafe,  and  into  cockle  drays; 

Let  the  mind’s  thoughts  but  be  tranfplanted  fo 

Inl^o  the  body,  and  bajlardiy  they  grow.  Donne. 

B  AS'TARDS,yi  An  appellation  given  to  a  kind  of  fac¬ 
tion  or  troop  of  banditti  whorofe  in  Guienne  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  14th  century,  and,  joining  with  fotne  Englilh 
parties,  ravaged  the  country,  and  fet  fire  to  the  city  of 
Xaintes.  Mezeray  fuppofes  them  to  have  confided  of  the 
natural  fons  of  the  nobility  of  Guienne,  who  being  exclud¬ 
ed  the  right  of  inheriting  from  their  fathers,  put  them- 
at  the  head  of  robbers  and  plunderers  to  revenge  and  main¬ 
tain  themfelves. 

BAS'TARDY,/!  An  unlawful  ftate  of  birth  which  dif¬ 
ables  the  perfon  from  fucceeding  to  an  inheritance  : 

Once  file  fiandered  me  with  bajlardy  ; 

But  whether  I  be  true  begot,  or  no, 

That  dill  1  lay  upon  my  mother’s  head.  Shahefpeare. 

Euftathius  fays,  bafiards  among  the  Greeks  were  in  equal 
favour  with  legitimate  children,  as  low  as  the  Trojan  war; 
but  the  courfe  of  antiquity  feems  againfl  him.  Potter  and 
others  fliew,  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  baftardy 
was  not  in  difgrace.  Though,  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  baltardy  feems  not  to  have  implied  any  re¬ 
proach,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  circumftances  of  that 
monarch  himfelf  not  fcrupling  to  aftume  the  appellation 
of  bajlard.  His  epifile  to  Alan  count  of  Bretagne  begins, 
Ego  IVillielmus  cognomcnto  bafiardus. 

Arms  of  Bastardy ,f.  in  heraldry,  are  eroded  with  a 
bar,  fillet,  or  traverfe,  from  the  left  to  the  right.  Baf- 
tards  were  not  allowed  to  carry  the  arms  of  their  father, 
and  therefore  they  invented  arms  for  themfelves  ;  and  this 
is  .dill  done  by  the  natural  fons  of  a  king. 

Right  of 'Bastardy,  Droit  de  batardife,  In  the  former 
French  laws,  was  a  right,  in  virtue  whereof  the  effeds  of 
bafiards  dying  inteftate  devolved  to  the  king  or  the  lord. 

B  ASTAR'NZE,  or  Bastern  JE,  a  people  of  German  o- 
rigin,  manners,  and  language;  who  extended  themfelves  a  " 
great  way  to  the  eafi  of  the  Viftula,  among  the  Sannatse, 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ifter  and  the  Euxine  ;  and  were 
■divided  into  feveral  nations.  An  army  of  them  was  de- 
ftroyed  by  a  fudden  ftorm,  as  they  were  purfuing  the  Thra¬ 
cians.  Livy. 

BASTAR'NICZE  ALPES,  mountains  extending  be¬ 
tween  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Tranfylvania,  called  alfo 
the  Carpates,  and  now  the  Carpathian  mountains. 

BASTAVO'E,  a  bay  on  the  eafi  fide  of  Yell,  one  of 
the  Shetland  iflands. 

To  BASTE,  v.  a.  particle  pafi’.  bajled,  or  bajlen,  \_baf- 
tpnner,  Fr.  bazata,  in  the  Armoric  dialed,  dignifies  to 
ftrike  with  a  flick;  from  which  perhaps  baj/on,  a  flick, 
and  all  its  derivatives,  or  collaterals,  may  be  deduced.] 
To  beat  with  a  (lick. 

Bajlings  heavy,  dry,  obtufe. 

Only  dulncfs  can  produce  ; 

While  a  little  gentle  jerking 

Sets  the  fpirits  all  a- working.  Swift. 

To  drip  butter,  or  any,  thing  elfe,  upon  meat  as  it  turns 
upon  the  fpit. — Sir,  I  think  the  meat  w  ants  what  I  have, 
a  bajhng.  Shakefpeare. — To  moiften  meat  on  the  fpit  by 
falling  upon  it. — The  fat  of  roafied  mutton  falling  on  the 
birds,  will  ferve  to  bajie  them,  and  to  lave  time  and  butter. 
Swift. — To  few  ftightly;  from  bajier,  Fr.  to  ditch. 

BASTEL'LICA,  a  town  of  the  iiland  of  Corfica,  five 
leagues  ealt-north-eaft  of  Ajaccio. 

B ASTE'Rl A,./,  inbotany.  See  Cawcakthus. 

Vgl.  II.  No.  jo£. 
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BAS'TI,  anciently  a  town  of  the  province  of  Bsetica  in 
Spain,  fipuated  to  the  vvefi  of  the  Campus  Spartarjus.  Now' 
Baza  in  Granada. 

BAS'TIA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena, 
on  the  Panaro,  eight  miles  north-eafl  of  Modena. 

Bastia,  a  city  and  feaport  of  Corfica,  and  capital  of 
the  ifland,  commanded  by  a  lofty  mountain  about  400  fa¬ 
thoms  in  length,  and  100  in  width,  in  the  centre  of  which 
the  fea  forms  a  fmall  bay,  defended  by  a  mole.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  Mantinum  of  the  ancients.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  called  Terra  Nuova,  and  Terra  Vecckia ,  in 
the  former  of  which  is  a  citadel,  furrounded  with  fortifi¬ 
cations.  The  harbour  is  good,  but  fmall,  and  fit  only' for 
fmall  veffels:  the  commerce  is  confiderable.  101745,  it 
received  confiderable  damage  from  a  bombardment  by  the 
Englilh.  In  174S,  it  was  befieged  by  the  Andrians;  but 
without  fuccefs.  In  1794,  lord  Hood,  after  the  furrender 
of  Morbello  and  St.  Fiorenza,  proceeded  to  Baftia,  where 
he  arrived  the  10th  of  May.  The  number  of  perfons  ca¬ 
pable  of  bearing  arms  in.  Baftia  originally  amounted  to  no 
more  than  3000  men.  The  fortifications  were  not  in  the 
belt  (late,  and  the  garrifon  but  indifferently  provided;  yet 
they  made  a  molt  gallant  defence  againfl  the  united  efforts 
of  the  Britifh  fleet  and  army,  joined  by  a  confiderable 
corps  of  Corficans,  w  hich  Paoli  had  collected  and  dif- 
patehed  thither,  and  refilled  till  the  19th  of  May,  when 
lord  Hood,  “in  confideration  of  the  very  gallant  defence 
made  by  the  garrifon  of  Baftia,  and  from  principles  of  hu¬ 
manity,”  offered  honourable  terms  to  the  commandant, 
Gentiii;  which,  in  the  fituation  of  the  garrifon,  it  would 
have  been  defperation  to  reject.  In  confequence  of  this 
negociation,  on  the  24th,  they  marched  out  with  the  ho¬ 
nours  of  war,  and  Baftia  was  taken  poflefiion  of  by  the 
Englilh,  and  annexed  to  the  Britifh  dominions.  It  was 
however  abandoned,  and  given  up  to  the  natives,  in  1797. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  fuppofed  to  be  about  6000. 
Lat.  42.  35.  N.  Ion.  27.  12.  E.  Ferro. 

Bastia,  a  fea-port  town  of  Iflria,  imthe  Adriatic,  eight 
miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Umago.  Lat. 39. 41. N.  Ion. 
3-S.  o.  E.  Ferro. 

BASTFDE  (La),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  diftrift  of  Cartel- Jaloux,  two  leagues  and  three  quar¬ 
ters  weft- foil th-weft  of  Tonneins,  and  t lire 5  quarters  north 
of  Caftel-Jaloux. 

Bastide  de  Montfort  (I.a),  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Tarn,  and  chief  place -of  a  canton, 
in  the  diftrift  of  Gaillac,  five  miles  north-eafl  of  Gaillac. 

Bastide  de  Seron  (La),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Arriege,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  diflridt  of  Tarafcon,  four  leagues  and  a  half  north- 
weft  of  Tarafcon. 

Bastide  de  Jgurdans  (La),  a  town  of  France,  in  t he 
department  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  and  chief  place 
of  a  canton,  in  the  diflridt  of  Apt,  four  leagues  fouth-eaft 
of  Apt. 

Bastide  d’Armagnac  ,(La),  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Gers,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton, 
in  the  diftridt  of  Noga.ro,  four  leagues  and  three  quarters 
north-north- weft  of  Nogaro,  and  one  and  three  quarters 
north-weft  of  Cazaubon. 

Bastide  de  Bearn,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  four  leagues  weft  of  Orthez. 

BASTI'LE,y.  [from  bajlion,  a  fortification;  or  proba¬ 
bly  from  bajier,  to  appeafe  or  fuffice  ;  the  king’s  wrath  be¬ 
ing  appealed  on  commitment  of  tire  offender.]  A  ftate- 
prifon  of  France,  fomewhat  fiinilar  to  the  Tower  of  Lon¬ 
don.  It  was  long  tire  fcoprge  of  the  French  nation,  as 
will  appear  from"  the  following  facts  in  its  hillory ;  for 
which  reafon  it  was  demoli.flied  by  the  people  at  an  early 
period  of  the  late  revolution.  The  caftle  of  the  Baffle 
was  begun  building  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  by  Hugh 
d’Aubriot,  mayor  of  Paris,  who  laid  the  firft  fione  dn  the 
2.2ft  of  April,  1370;.  and,  as  if  the  hand  of  Providence 
was  againfl  him,  he  was  the  firft  prisoner  confined  in  it.- 
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His  mind  fee  ms  to  have  been  too  elevated  for  the  country 
lie  lived  in  ;  and  lome  expreftions  that  elcaped  him  with 
refpedt  to  t he  clergy,  drew  on  him  the  refentment  ot  the 
church.  He  was  acculed  of  herely;  condemned  to  pals 
the  rell  of  his  days  in  prifon;  and  his  enemies,  .adding 
mockery  to  hijuflice,  caufed  him  to  be  (hut  up  in  that  va¬ 
ry  rower  of  the  Bulfile,  the  fi rib  ftone  of  which  he  had 
fixed  with  his  own  hands;  and  which  feems  thus  early  ro 
have  been  confecrated  to  the  purpoles  ot  fuperflition  and 
revenge. 

The  Baffilc,  as  planned  by  d’Aubriot,  confided  only  of 
two  round  towers,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  road  leading  in¬ 
to  Paris,  from  the  fuburb  St.  Anthony.  '1  hey  were  join¬ 
ed  together  v\ith  a  high  and  ftrong  wall,  in  the  centre  ot 
which  was  the  gale  of  the.  town-  Some  years  afterwards 
two  other  towers  were  built  oppofife  to  the  two  firft,  and 
there  is  reafon  to  think,,  that  the  read  coo'inued  itr  the 
fame  line,  as  a  gate  was  found  walled  up  between  thole 
towers,  correfponding  with  the  other  gate.  Under  king 
Charles  V  1.  other  towers  were  added,  and  joined  together, 
by  walls .immanlely  thick,  and  mealuring  on  the  rnlide 
eighty  feet  in  height  above  the  level’  of  the  court.  The 
road  was  then  turned  oft  to  the  right  ot  the  caftlc;  the 
ancient  gates  were  Hint  up  ;  a  new  gate  was  made  between 
the  towers,,  and  the  whole  building  was  enclofed  with  a 
broad  ditch  and  fortification,  having  a  connterfearp  in  ma- 
fonrv  nearly  thirty-fix  feet  high  from  the  bottom.  About 
the  middle  of  the' Seventeenth  century,  was  completed  (lie 
advanced  work,  a  piece  of  modern  fortification,  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  which  was  converted  into  a  garden.  The  ditch 
was  dry,  excepting  during  the  floods  of  the  Seine,  wlren 
the  water  role  in  it,  though  not  to  any  great  height.  The 
entry  to  the  B  a  (file  was  Hill  from  the  ftreet  St.  Anthony. 
Over  the  fil’d  gate  was  an  armoury.  To  rhe  right  of  the 
entrance  was  a  guard-room,  in  tlie  firft  enclof tire  were 
barracks  for  the  garrifon ;  coach- houfes  and  ftables  for  the 
governor  and  officers ;  and  fliops  for  hitlers.  A  gate  led 
from  thence  to  the  arfenal.  The  way  into  the  fecondenclo- 
fure  was  by  a  draw-bridge.  On  the  left  in  entering  was  a 
guard-room,  and  on  the  right  t he  governor’s  lioufe.  At 
the  end  of  this  court  there  was  a  terrace,  with  rows  of 
trees,  and  a  pavilion.  The  end  e-f  the  terrace  fartheft 
from  the  caftle,  was  e la-fed  by  an'  iron  railing  that  fepa-ra- 
ted  it  from  the  garden  of  the  arfenal.  On  the  right  in  go¬ 
ing  to  the  caftle,  were  the  kitchens  and  their  offices,  erect¬ 
ed  on  a  kind  of  blind  bridge  thrown  acrofs  the  ditch.  The 
pa  IT  age  into  the  eaftfe  was  by  a  draw-bridge;  within-  the 
gate,  on  the  right,  was  a  guard-room.  The  firft  court  was 
io2  feet  long,  and  feventy-two  broad,  with  fix  towers. 
Tliofe  on  the  right  of  the  entrance  were  called  Tour  do  la 
Conte -r  du  Trofor ;  do  la  Chapclle.  Tliofe  on  the  left,  do  la 
Bajiniero  ;  de  la  Bertdudiere ;  do  la  Liber  to .  d  he  court  was 
terminated  by  u  modern  building,  on  the  ground-floor  of" 
which  was  the  council-chamber,  the  library,  and  Come 
lodging- rooms.  1  he  upper  flories  contained  quarters  for 
the  lieutenant  du  roi,  the  major,  liirgeon,  and  the  other  of¬ 
ficers.  Formerly  the  kitchens  were  in  this  building,  but 
when  others  were  epeded,  the  places  occupied  by  them 
were  converted  to  other  piirpofes.  The  reft  of  the  edifice 
c  on  lifted  in  apartments  for  prifoners  of  difli  ndtion  .  The 
ie Co nd  court  was  feventy-two  feet  lorrg,  and  forty-two 
broad  :  the  length  ran  parallel  with  the  breadth  ot  the 
other.  At  the  two  extreme  angles  were  towers;  one  na¬ 
med  i/«  Coin,  the  other  du  Putty  from  a  weft  that  was  con¬ 
tiguous  to  it.  Between  thefe  towers  were  lodgings  for  per- 
fons  belonging  to  the  caftle.  In  the  firft  court  was  the 
clock  that  marked  the  heavy  hours  to  the  folitary  and  un¬ 
happy  priloners.  It  was  once  decorated  with  two  ftatues  of 
men  in  chains,  as  if  invented  by  cruelty  to  infult  wretch- 
ednels ;  but  thele  ill-imagined  ornaments  were  removed 
by  order  of  the  baron  de  Breteuil,  when  minifter  of  Paris, 
'f he  tops  of  the  towers,  and  of  the  curtains  that  joined 
them,  were  flat  with  a  parapet  wall ;  having  an  agreeable 
walk  within  them,  where  the  prifoners  were  fometimes  in¬ 
dulged.  On  the  towers  fome  pieces  of  cannon  were  mount- 
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ed.  The  entrances  to  the  towers  were  feeured  by  double 
doors  of  oak,  three  inches  thick.  In  each  tower  was  a 
winding  ftaircafe,  which  delcended  to  a  dungeon  below, 
and  led  to  the  rooms  above  it.  The  roof  of  the  dungeon 
was  about  the  level  of  the  court,  and  the  floor  of  it  con- 
frderably  above  that  of  the  ditch.  Thole  dungeons  were 
arched,  paved,  ami  lined  with  Itone.  Moll  of  them  had  a 
flit  towards  the  ditch,  that  let  in  air,  and  a  very  final  1  de¬ 
gree  of  light  ;  though  fome  of  them  bad  no  light  at  all. 
It  was  in  thele  dungeons  the  unfortunate  princes  of  Ar- 
niagnac,  (bus  of  James- who  was  beheaded,  were  confined; 
by  Lewis  XI.  The  eldeft  loft  his  fenfes  in  prifon;  the 
youngeft  obtained  his  liberty,  after  the  death  of  the  ty¬ 
rant,  by  one  of  the  firft  fteps  taken  under  the  reign  of  liis 
fucceffor,  Charles  VIII.  In  a  memorial,  written  by  that 
prince  of  Armagnac  in  1483,  he  relates  fufferings  that  now 
nlinoft  exceed  belief,  and  that  humanity  would  fliudder  ;tf 
the  mention  of;  although  they  were  at  that  time  fully 
credited.  Above  the  dungeons  were  four  ftories,  contain¬ 
ing  each  a  (ingle  room.  The  three  firft  ftories  were  irre¬ 
gular  polygons  of  about  eighteen  feet  diameter,  and  as- 
many  high  ;  the  fourth,  or  the  room  at  the  top  of  the  tow¬ 
er  called  la  Calotte,  was  not'quite  fo  large,  nor  fo  high, 
and  was  arched  to  fiipport-  the  ftone-roof  or  platform  . 
lome  had  a  ceiling  under  the  arch!  The  walls  were  ftrong- 
ly  built  of  ftone  and  mortar.  They  were  near  (even  En°-- 
lilli  feet  thick  at  top,  and  the  thicknefs  gradually  increa- 
fed  towards  the  foundation.  The  rooms  had  but  one  win¬ 
dow  each,  with  an  iron  grate  immenfely  ftrong  near  the 
furface  of  the  wall  without,  and  another  about  the  centre 
of  its  thicknefs.  A  glafs-window  made  in  the  manner  of 
a  door  opened  inward.  In  fome  rooms  the  embrafure  of 
the  window  came  down  to  the  level  of  the  floor;  in  others 
there  were  fteps  that  went  up  to  it,  and  in  many  it  was 
high  enough  to  enable  a  perfon  to  walk  forward  to  the 
window  with  cafe.  The  windows  of  the  lower  ftory  were 
built  half  way  u^i  with  ftone  and  mortar,  or  had  planks 
fixed  to  that  height  on  the  outward  grate  to  prevent  the 
prifoncr  from  being  feen  by  any  one  from  abroad.  The 
walls  were  perfectly  dry,  and,  owing  to  tlieir  extreme 
thicknefSj  perfons  who  had  been  long  confined  in  the  Bal- 
tile  have  laid,  that  they  never  found  tbemfelves  fo  much 
incommoded’ by-  the  cold  in  winter,  or  heat  in  fiimmer,  in 
thefe  rooms,  as  they  would  have  been  at  the  fame  feafons, 
in  the  houfes  of  Paris.  All  the  rooms,  except  the  dun¬ 
geons,  had  a  fire-place  or  (love;  and  the  vents  of  the 
chimneys  were  feeured  by  ftrong  iron  grates  placed' at  cer¬ 
tain  diftances  from  each  other.  The  walls  and  ceilings 
were  plaftered  and  white- waffled.  Some  floors  were  laid 
with  tiles,  and  others  with  ftone,  in  the  manner  of  mod: 
of  the  anti-chambers  in  Paris.  The  furniture  of  the  rooms 
in  general  confided  of  a  fmall  bed  with  green  ferge  cur¬ 
tains,  a  table,  an  armed  chair,  a  bafon  and  ewer,  a  large 
earthen  pot  to  hold  water,  a  brafs  candleftick,  a  chamber¬ 
pot,  a  night-ftoo),  a  tin  goblet,  a  broom,  and  a  tinder-box 
and  matches.  For  prifoners  of  high  rank  there  were  apart¬ 
ments  furnifhed  with  greater  care.  Some  were  permitted1 
ro  fend  for  things  of  their  own.  Madame  de  Staal  in¬ 
forms  u 9  that  fhe  was  allowed  to  hang  her  room  with  ta- 
peftry  ;  but,  for  prifoners  in  general,  the  furniture  and- 
conveniences  are  fuch  as  above  deferibed.  The  doors  of 
the  rooms  were  double,  and  with  as  many  locks  and  bars 
as  tliofe  that  fluit  the  entrances  to  the  towers.  Many  of 
the  rooms  had  double  debugs :  one  of  lath  and  plafter, 
and  at  fome  diftance  over  that  another  of  oak,  which  flip- 
ported  the  tile  or  ftone  floor  of  the  room  above  it.  The 
flairs  were  lighted  from  the  courts  by  narrow  windows 
with  iron- grates  like  thefe  "of  the  rooms.  Each  tower  had 
its  particular  name,  and  each  chamber  was  numbered,  by 
which  means  there  was  no  occafion  ever  to  pronounce  the 
name  of  a  prifoner;  as,  in  the  cant  of  the  place,  he  was 
called  by  the  number  of  his  chamber,  and  the  name  of 
the  tower,  where  he  was  confined  ;  as  No.  1,  de  la  Ber- 
taudiere,  and  fo  on. 

Different  authors  who  have  written  on  the  Baftile  have 
J  mentioned 
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mentioned  cages  of  iron  for  confining  prifoners,  and  inttru- 
ments  for  putting  them  to  the  torture:  but  no  fuchinftru- 
ments  were  found,  nor  any  traces  of  them  difcovered,  when 
the  cable  was  demolittied;  though  it  has  been  faid,  that 
the  officers  of  the  Battile,  expecting  what  would  happen, 
had  previoufly  deftroyed  them.  Yet  the  four  porters  or 
turnkeys  that  belonged  to  the  Baftile  when  it  was  taken, 
as  w  ell  as  fome  of  their  predecellbfs,  who  were  examined, 
all  declared  that  none  were  ever  feen  by  them,  and  that 
they  never  heard  of  any  prifoner  being  put  to  the  torture 
there.  I.a  Porte,  however,  in  relating  the  methods  that 
were  taken  during  his  confinement,  to  make  him  divulge 
the  fecrets  of  the  queen  his  millrefs,  in  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XIV.  fays,  the  conynilfary  took  out  of  his  pocket 
an  order  which  he  faid  was  for  putting  him  to  the  torture, 
and  made  him  go  down  to  a  room  where  he  fliewed  him  the 
inttruments.  Such  cages  however,  though  not  found  in 
the  Babile,  were  to  be  feen  in  other  places.  They  are 
faid  to  have  been  invented  during  the  reign  of  Lewis  XI. 
by  Triban  l’Hermite,  a  friend  and  fervant  worthy  of  fitch 
a  cruel  matter.  Boulainvilliers  lays,  that  he  faw  at  Cha¬ 
teau  Dupleflis,  the  cachol  dc  fer,  wherein  the  cardinal  de 
la  Balue  had  been  confined.  Lewis  XII.  while  duke  of 
Orleans,  being  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  St.  Aubin, 
was  fent  to  the  cable  of  Bourges,  and  it  is  fiid  was  for 
fome  time  fhut  up  during  the  night  in  one  of  thefe  cages. 
He  referred  to  what  he  then  flittered  when  he  replied  to  a 
nobleman  who  was  more  refentful  than  his  mailer,  that 
“  it  did  not  become  the  king  of  France  to  avenge  the  in¬ 
juries  that  had  been  done  to  the  duke  of  Orleans.”  Asa 
farther  proof  of  thefe  cages,  the  publittier  of  a  Leyden 
Gazette,  who  had  printed  a  fatire  on  Lewis  XIV.  was  fe. 
cretly  feized  in  Holland,  brought  away  from  thence,  and 
flint  up  in  a  cage  at  St.  Michel,  a  conventual  prifon  in 
Lower  Normandy,  where  lie  died  after  many  years  con¬ 
finement.  What  a  contrail!  Yet  the  pen  of  penfioned 
flattery  gave  this  vain  man  the  appellation  of  Great!.  The 
cage  Hill  remains,  and  is  fhewri  as  a  fymbol  of  the  former 
mode  of  perfecution  in  France;  a  kind  of  lingering  cruel 
death,  a  thoufand  times  more  abhorrent  than  the  decilive 
broke  of  the  guillotine.  This  cage  is  about  nine  feet  long, 
fix  broad,  and  eight  high,  not  of  iron,  but  of  ftrong  bars 
of  wood.  It  is  fixed  in  the  middle  of  a  ftrong  room  ;  and, 
as  the  prifoner  could  not  poftibly  efcape  from  thence,  it 
was  evidently  intended  for  cruelty  rather  than  fecurity. 
On  the  infide  of  the  bars  are  figures  and  landscapes,  which, 
are  faid  to  have  been  cut  with  the  nails  of  the  lab  unhap¬ 
py  man  who  was  barved  in  it.  His  death,  it  is  faj.d,  ter¬ 
minated  this  blocking  fpecies  of  cruelty,  as  we  find  no  in- 
bance  of  it  lince. 

The  library  of  the  Babile  is  faid  to  have  been  founded 
about  the  year  1700,  by  a  prifoner  who  had  been  long  con¬ 
fined  there,  and  to  have  been  augmented  by  fome  of  his 
fuccettbrs.  It  contained  about  five  hundred  volumes,  of 
which  the  prifoners  were  generally  allowed  the  rife;,  but 
thofe  who.  were  not  indulged  with  the  liberty  of, going  thi¬ 
ther,  depended  on  their  keepers  for  the  choice  of  their 
(Indies.  Scarcely  any  of  the  books  were  entire,  fome  pri - 
foners  having  written  in  them  what  was  thought  improper 
to  be  feen  by  others,  if  they  wrote  on. the  margin,  it  was. 
cut  off,  but,  as  they  fometimes  wrote  between. the  lines, 
many  volumes  were  found  with  whole  leaves,  torn  out  of 
them.  Yet  fome  have  efca.ped  the  vigilance  of  thofe  whole 
duty  it  was  to  examine  them,  and  are  now  to  be  found 
with  curious  notes  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  prifoners. 
Towards  the  bottom  of  the  firft  court,  on. the  left,  was  the 
chapel.  One  trials  was  faid  there  every  morning,,  and 
three  mattes  on  the  holidays  and  Sundays.  There  were 
fix  covered  niches  for  as  many  prifoners,  where  they  could 
hear  without  feeing  or  being  feen.  Thofe  who  went  to 
mafs,  were  feparately  conducted  to  their  places  and  taken 
back  to  their  rooms.  If  there  happened  to  be  many  pri¬ 
soners,  they  performed  their  public  devotions  by  rotation. 

The  eftabliftiment  and  garrifon  of  the  Babile  confifted 
of  a  governor,  the  lieutenant  du  roi,  a  major,,  two  adjja- 
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fonts  or  officers  tinder  the  major,  a  forge  on  and  his  aflift- 
ant,  a  chaplain,  four  turnkeys,  and  a  company  of  inva¬ 
lids,  with  its  ufual  number  of  officers;  all  of  whom  lodg¬ 
ed  in  the  cable.  A  phyfician  ;  two  priefts,  v\  I10  were  paid 
400  livres  a  year  each,  to.affift  the  chaplain  in  faying  maf- 
fes  on  Sundays  and  holidays  ;  a  keeper  of  the  records,  and 
a  clerk  ;.and  a  fuperintendant  of  the  buildings,  and  engi¬ 
neer  :  thefe  lodged  abroad.  As  the  king  allowed  the  go¬ 
vernor  a  certain  daily  I’um  for  the  maintenance  of  each 
prifoner,  the  perfons  belonging  to  the  kitchens  were  hired 
and  paid  by  him.  The  ebablifhed  allowances  appear  to- 
have  been,  for  a  prince  of  the  blood  fifty  livres  a  day  ;  for 
a  marechal  of  France  thirty-fix  livres;  a  lieutenant-gene¬ 
ral  twenty-four  livres;  a  perfon  of  quality,  or  member  of 
the  parliaments,  fifteen  livres  ;  an  ordinary  judge,  a  priett, 
or  perfon  in  the  finances,  ten  livres;  a  decent  bourgeois 
five  livres;  and,  fer  fervants  who  were  arretted  or  permit¬ 
ted  to  attend  their  matters,  fifty  Ibis.  There  was  likewife- 
an  allowance  made  to  the  governor  for  fire,  candles,  and 
walliing.  The  governor  was  immediately  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  minitter  of  the  department  of  Paris.  The 
lieutenant-general  of  the  police,  as  the  delegate  of  the  nu¬ 
mber,  correfponded  with  the  governor,  the  lieutenant  du 
roi,  and  the  major.  He  came  occalionally  to  infpeCt  the 
Babile,  and  fometimes  was  prefent  at  the  examination  of 
prifoners.  If  a  prifoner  wanted  any  thing,  he  applied  to- 
him.  If  lie  had  permittion  to  write  to  his  friends,  the  let¬ 
ters  were  fent  to  the  police-office,  from  whence  a  nielFen— 
ger  came  regularly  twice  a  day,  at  noon  and  in  tire  everts 
ing,  to  receive  them;  but,  oirt  of  the  numbers  that  were 
written,  few  were  delivered,  and  it  has-  been  fufpeflcd; 
that  this  apparent  indulgence  to  prifoners -was  ane  of  the 
many  artifices  that  were  employed  to  difeover. their  fecrets, 
and  the  perfons  with  whom  they  were  coimebled.  The- 
ordinary  treatment  of  the  prifoners  was  committed  to  the 
major,  who  neverthelefs,  as  w,ell  as  all  the  other  officers,., 
were  conbantly  fubject  to  the  orders  of  the  governor.  The 
following  are  tranllations  of  papers  regarding  the  police 
and  difcipline  of  the  Babile,.  which  were- found  in  it  vvheiic 
it  was  demolilhed : 

“  The  officer  commanding  the  guard- mutt  not  permit- 
any  one  who  enters  the  cattle  to  wear  his  fword,  excepting 
his  majetty,  the  dauphin,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  fe- 
cretaries  of  (late,  t lie  niarechals  of  France,  the  captains- 
of  the  body  guards,  the  dukes  and  peers,  and  the  officers, 
belonging  to  the  place-.-  The  ferjeanfs  and  corporals  niuifi 
make  themfclves  acquainted  with  the -perfons  and  names- 
of  every  one  belonging  to  the  place,  and  of  all  thofe  who 
daily  come,  into  and  go  out  of  the  cattle.  They  ought; 
likewife  to  learn,  immediately,  the  names  of  the  towers,., 
to  be  able  to  fay.  with  accuracy  in  which  they  mav  have 
remarked  any  thing  while:  on  .duty  in  the  night.  The  fen- 
tinel  at  the .gate .is  to  open  and  Unit  the  wicker,  but  he 
nvutt.not  permit  any  one  to  go  out,  or  come  in,  with  whom- 
he  is  unacquainted  ;  fl.ould  any  attempt  to  do  lb,  he  mutt 
arrett  him.  Tire.  fen  tine!  within  the  court  mult  obferve- 
the  fame.  When  there  is  even  doubt,  the  perfon  is  to  be- 
arretted  until  the  arrival  of  the  officer  commanding  thet 
guard,. who  will  give  his  orders.  The  ientinel  in  the  court- 
mule  (trike  the  bell  every  quarter. of  an  hour,  from  ten  in- 
the  evening  till  fix.  in. the  morning.,  Hs-muft  ring  formal's,, 
and,  as.foon  as  he  has  done  To,,  he  mutt  retire  into  the 
guard-room,  and. fhut  the  window,  until  Inch  time  as  he 
may  be  ordered  to  returr.  ,to  thedoor  of  the  chapel,  where 
he  mutt  remain  till  the  mafs  is  ended.  He  mutt  then  re¬ 
turn  to  the  guard-room,  as  before,  until  ordered  to  go  back 
to  Iris  pott.  in  the  court.  The  Ientinel  in  the  court  niulb 
conttantly  keep  in  view  the  prifoners  who  may  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  walk  there :  he  mutt  be  attentive  to  obforve  if  they 
drop  any.  paper,  letter,  note,  or  any  thing  efefe  •  he  mutts  . 
prevent  them, fro  111,  writing  on  the.  walls, .and  render  an  ex¬ 
act  account  of  every  thing  he  may  have  remarked  whiltt 
on  duty.  All. perfons- whatsoever,  except  the  officers  ofi 

the  ftaft’  and  turnkeys,  are  forbidden  ever  to  fpeak  to  any 
prifoner,  or  even  to  anfwer.him,  under.any,  pretence  what¬ 
ever-. 


ever.  As  boon  as  night  fets  in,  the  fentinels  rauft  chal¬ 
lenge  all  who  may  prefent  themfelves,  and  let  no  one  pafs 
■until  they  have  obferved  him,  and  know  him  to  be  one 
who  has  leave  to  do  fo.  Before  the  bridge  of  the  caftle 
•be  drawn  up,  the  officer  of  the  guard  mull:  fend  to  inform 
the  governor.  Thofe  who  may  be  with  him,  that  deep 
in  the  caftle,  muff  then  retire  within  the  place.  As  foon 
as  the  bridge  is  drawn  up,  the  officer  of  the  guard  muft 
carry  the  keys  to  the  lieutenant  du  roi,  from  whom  he  is 
to  receive  them,  in  cafe  any  order  arrives  from  t lie  king, 
and  at  the  ftateci  hour  for  opening  the  gates. 

“  Whenever  an  order  comes  from  one  of  the  fecretaries 
of  liate  for  receiving,  or  letting  at  liberty,  a  prifoner,  the 
governor  muft  return  a  me  (Page  to  that  minifter,  by  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  receipt  of  it.  He  will  likewife  take  care 
that  the  minifter  of  Paris  be  inftantly  informed  of  what¬ 
ever  orders  may  be  fent  by  any  other  minifter,  as  the  Baf- 
tile  is  immediately  within  his  department.  When  the  go¬ 
vernor  receives  a  letter  from  the  lieutenant-general  of  the 
police,  for  admitting  a  prifoner,  or  fetting  one  at  liberty  ; 
that  letter  is  called  lettre  d’ anticipation,  until  fuch  time  as 
the  king’s  orders  can  be  fent  in  form.  Therefore,  as  foon 
as  lie  receives  fuch  a  letter,  he  muft  communicate  the  fame 
to  the  minifter  of  Paris.  Whenever  the  governor  receives 
orders  from  the  king,  or  letters  from  the  lieutenant-gene¬ 
ral  of  the  police,  regarding  any  tiling  to  be  done  in  the 
caftle,  he  will  not  confide  thofe  orders  to  any  one  but  the 
proper  officers,  vvhofe  bufinels  it  is  to  execute  them.  As 
it  fometimes  happens  that  men  of  rank  furrender  them- 
felves  at  the  Baftile,  who  are  themfelves  the  bearers  of 
•the  lettre  de  cachet ,  and  deliver  it  with  their  fword  to  the 
governor;  whenever  fuch  a  cafe  happens,  the  governor 
muft  immediately  give  information  to  the  minifter  by  whom 
the  lettre  de  cachet  is  counterligned,  and  defire  his  inftruc- 
tions  refipedhng  the  manner  in  which  the  prifoner  is  to  be 
treated.  The  governor  muft  endeavour  to  gain  regular 
information  of  whatever  paffes  in  the  caftle;  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  prifoners,  and  of  all  other  matters  refpeft- 
ing  them.  On  the  arrival  of  a  prifoner,  the  officer  miift 
order  the  foldiers  to  retire  into  the  guard -room,  taking 
care  that  he  is  not  feen  by  any  one.  The  gate  is  to  be 
opened  at  five  in  the 'morning  in  hummer,  and  at  fix  in  the 
winter.  If  workmen  fiiould  be  employed  in  thecafile,  as 
many  fentinels  muft  be  put  over  them  as  may  be  thought 
neceffary,  who  muft  obferve  thc;m  with  the  fame  attention 
they  do  the  prifoners,  in  order  thaf  they  may  not  approach 
thefe,  nor  do  any  thing  that  may  be  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  the  place.  When  a  corporal  or  any  other  is  ordered  to 
attend  a  prifoner,  who  may  have  perniiffion  to  walk  in  the 
garden,  or  on  the  towers,  it  is  exprefsly  forbidden,  that  he 
fpeak  to  him.  He  is  to  obferve  his  ailions,  to  take  care 
that  he  make  no  figns  to  any  one  without,  and  to  bring 
him  back  at  the  hour  fixed,  delivering  him  over  to  an  of¬ 
ficer,  or  one  of  the  turnkeys,  as  may  have  been  ordered. 

“  The  governor  of  the  Baftile,  or  he  who  may  command 
there  for  the  time,  is  only  to  obey  fuch  orders  as  come 
from  his  majefty,  or  one  of  his  fecretaries  of  ftate.  The 
rules  eftablifhed  for  the  exterior  as  well  as  interior  fervice 
of  the  caftle,  can  in  no  refpeiSl  be  altered  but  by  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  governor;  and,  in  cafe  of  his  abfence,  nothing 
is  to  be  changed  but  by  the  exprefs  order  of  t lie  minifter 
who  has  the  department  of  Paris.  The  governor  is  not 
to  lie  abroad,  but  by  permiflion  of  the  above  minifter. 
The  lieutenant  du  roi,  the  major,  and  other  officers,  muft 
conftantly  pafs  the  night  in  the  caftle;  and,  if  it  fhould  at 
any  time  be  thought  neceffary,  on  account  of  ficknefs,  that 
the  lieutenant  du  roi  or  major  fiiould  be  conveyed  to  any 
other  place,  the  governor  muft  firft  apprife  the  minifter. 
No  officer  belonging  to  the  caftle  is  ever  to  go  out  of  Pa¬ 
ris  without  the  permiflion  of  the  governor.  It  is  his  rna- 
jefty’s  will  that  all  the  officers  of  the  fluff  make  one  round 
at  lead  daily  ;  that  all  thofe  officers  as  above-mentioned 
fleep  in  the  caftle  ;  and  that,  in  the  day-time,  two  conftant¬ 
ly  remain  in  it.  The  king,  having  himfelf  received  the 
oath  of  fidelity  from  the  governor,  authorifes  him  to  ad- 
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minifter  it  to  the  other  officers.  It  is  his  majefty’s  will, 
that,  in  cafe  of  the  abfence  of  the  governor  by  leave  or 
otherwife,  the  officer,  who  may  command  in  the  mean  time 
in  his  ftead,  (hall  not  allow  any  one  from  abroad  to  fee' or 
fpeak  to  any  of  the  prifoners,  unlefs  upon  production  of 
an  order  from  his  majefty  ;  and  that  then  the  prifoner  fliail 
receive  the  vifit  in  the  council-room,  in  the  prefence  of 
two  officers.  The  officers  of  the  ftaff  muft  take  their  turn 
in  vifiting  the  prifoners  every  day  in  their  rooms,  except 
fuch  prifoners  as  the  governor  may  forbid  them  to  go  to. 
They  muft  render  an  account  of  their  vifits  to  the  govern¬ 
or,  or  to  him  who  may  command  in  his  abfence.  His 
majefty  orders  the  governor  of  his  caftle  of  the  Baftile  to 
caufe  the  above  regulations  to  be  obferved;  and  com¬ 
mands  all  officers  and  other  perfons  belonging  to  it  Aridity 
to  conform  to  them  according  to  their  refpeftive  duties 
and  occupations.  Done  at  Verfailles,  the  20th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1764.  (Signed)  Louis.” 

When  the  Baftile  was  deftroyed,  feveral  regifters  were 
found  of  the  prifoners.  The  firft  contained  their  names, 
the  day  of  their  arrival,  the  time  of  their  difeharge  or 
death,  the  tower  where  they  were  lodged,  and  remarks 
and  obfervations  upon  them.  Another  book  contained 
likewife  their  names,  quality,  day  of  arrival,  and  an  inven¬ 
tory  of  the  effects  found  on  them.  A  third,  called  the 
difeharge-book,  contained  the  priforier’s  receipt  for  his  ef¬ 
fects,  which  were  always -delivered  to  him  when  he  was 
let  at  liberty.  In  this  book  he  likewife  figned  a  declara¬ 
tion,  to  which  he  took  his  oath,  that  he  would  never  re¬ 
veal  any  thing  he  had  heard  or  feen  in  the  Baftile;  but,  as 
many  perfons  have  publifhed  what  they  learnt  there,  we 
muft  fuppofe  that,  as  the  oath  was  compulfatory,  they 
thought  themfelves  difpenfed  from  obferving  it.  All  that 
has  come  to  light  of  thebe  books,  as  well  as  other  papers 
belonging  to  the  Baftile,  is  only  by  detached  parts.  The 
books  that  have  appeared  refer  to  others  that  are  wanting. 
The  papers  belonging  to  the  prifoners  were  generally  fent 
to  the  police-office;  and  without  thefe,  without  the  books 
mentioned  as  wanting,  and  the  examinations  of  the  pri¬ 
foners,  the  account  given  of  them  muft  for  ever  be  im¬ 
perfect. 

The  manner  of  arrefting  perfons  may  have  differed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  importance  with  the  public,  or  other  cir- 
cumffances  attending  them  ;  fome  were  arretted  in  their 
houfes;  fome  fecretly  in  the  roads  or  in  the  ftreets  at  night; 
and  fome  were  even  feized  and  brought  away  from  foreign 
countries.  M.  Bertin  de  Frateaux  was  feized  at  Mary- 
bone  in  London,  carried  to  Gravefend,  put  on-board  a 
veffel  there,  landed  at  Calais,  and  was  from  thence  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  Baftile.  His  misfortunes  feem  to  have  been 
owing  to  an  unnatural  father;  who,  being  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  the  minifter,  obtained  a.Jcttre  de  cachet  to  ar- 
rell  and  confine  his  own  foil! 

The  mode  of  treating  all  prifoners,  after  they  arrived 
at  the  Baftile,  feems  to  have  been  nearly  the  fame,  except 
that  fome  had  a  greater  degree  of  liberty  than  others,  more 
conveniences,  and  a  better  table.  But,  if  the  offence  was 
important,  or,  which  was  the  fame  thing,  if  it  was  thought 
fo  by  the  minifter,  the  prifoner,  however  high  in  rank,  was 
totally  denied  any  communication  with  the  reft  of  man¬ 
kind,  except  with  thofe  who  belonged  to  the  place,  and 
were  fent  to  him  by  the  governor.  So  great  was  the  fe- 
crecy  obferved  iif  this  prifon,  that  perfons  have  been  pri¬ 
vately  arrefted  and  confined  in  it  for  years,  without  its  be¬ 
ing  known  even  to  their  friends  or  families  what  had  be¬ 
come  of  them,  till  they  were  able,  on  being  difeharged, 
to  tell  their  ftofy  ;  and,  even  then,  the  dread  of  being  again 
deprived  of  their  liberty  induced  them  to  be  extremely 
circumfpeft  in  what  they  faid.  As  foon  as  a  prifoner  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  Baftile,  he  was  conducted  to  the  council- 
chamber,  where  he  was  examined  by  the  major  in  pre¬ 
fence  of  the  lieutenant  du  roi.  The-  ufual  quefiions  re- 
fpeCled  his  birth,  country,  occupations,  and  matters  of  a 
public  nature.  Every  thing  was,  taken  from  him  that 
could  be  employed  to  commit  any  violence  on  himfelf  o> 
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ethers,  or  facilitate'  his  efcape.  Thefe  were  put  into  a 
box,  with  a  label  on  the  outlide  of  it,  mentioning  the  tow¬ 
er  and  number  of  the  chamber  where  he  was  to  be  con- 
finedr  The  boxes  containing  the  effects  of  the  pri (oners 
were  all  ranged  in  a  room  near  the  council-chamber.  Ha¬ 
ving  figned  the  inventory  of  the  things  that  were  taken 
from  him,  and  a  copy  of  his  examination,  he  was  then 
fent  to  his  room.  He  was  next  examined  by  one  of  the 
king:s  commiffaries,  and  fometimes  in  the  prefence  of  the 
lieutenant  of  the  police.  The  examinations  ot  home  pri- 
foners  were  frequently  repeated,  and  it  appears  by  the 
teflimony  of  many,  that  they  were  made  with  much  art, 
or  rather  with  that  fort  of  cunning  which  is  nurfed  under 
defpotifm,  and  there  fuccefsfully  employed  either  to  con¬ 
ceal  or  difeover  guilt.  The  prifoners  were  not  allowed  to 
be  fliaved,  until  after  the  fecond  examination;  or  until 
all  had  been  obtained  from  them  that  was  required.  There 
are  indances  of  fome  remaining  feveral  months  without 
obtaining  this  indulgence  ;  which,  .and  the  hearing  ntafs, 
and  the  ufe  of  books,  were  condantly  denied  them  until 
leave  came  in  writing,  from  the  minifter  of  Paris,  through 
the  lieutenant  of  the  police.  They  were  fliaved  by  the 
afiiftant-furgeon  of  the  Badile,  who  likewife  pared  their 
nails;  the  turnkey  or  a  foldier  condantly  attending,  led 
they  lliould  attempt  to  feize  the  indrument  by  violence. 
It  was  not  until  the  officers  had  full  experience  of  a  pri- 
foner’s  calmnefs  and  relignation  that  he  was;  permitted  to 
have  a  knife  to  cut  his  victuals,  or  even  tongs  for  his 
fire  :  nor  could  any  of  the  regulations  on  this  head  be  de¬ 
viated  from,  but  by  exprefs  permidion.  Yet,  notwith- 
ftanding  thofe  extreme  precautions,  t here  are  feveral  in¬ 
fiances  of  prifoners  who  dedroyed  themfelves.  One  threw 
liiinielf  from  the  top-Of  one  of  the  towers,  on  which  ac¬ 
count  the  walks  there  were  for  fome  time  forbidden,  and 
never  permitted  but  to  perfons  in  whom  the  governor 
thought  he' could. confide.  We  find  a  remarkable  circum- 
fiance  mentioned  in  a  letter  to.  M.  de  Sartine,  from  M. 
Chevalier,  major  of  the  Badile,  dated  the  19th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1767 ,  of  which  the  following  is  an  exnacl : 

“  The  prifoner  Drohart  in  going  through  the  court  flew 
back  to  his  room.  The  turnkey  followed  him.  He  flood 
at  the  door  to  defend  the  entry ;  the  turnkey  tried  to  force 
it,  not  perceiving  that  lie  had  a  kn'fe  in  his  hand,  till  lie 
received  a  wound  in  his  belly,  of  which  it  is  thought  he 
will  probably  die  before  the  morning,  and  he  has  accord¬ 
ingly  received  the  facraments.  The  prifoner  immediately 
gave  himfelf  a  wound  alfo,  and  expired  about  ten  minutes 
after.” 

M.  de  Sartine  writes  iii  reply  :  “  i  have  learnt  with  ve¬ 
ry  great  concern,  the  melancholy  and  unlucky  accident 
that  happened  this  morning  at. the  caflle.  If  the  precau¬ 
tion  of  not  leaving  a  knife  or  any  other  indrument-with 
the  prifoners,  had  been  exafUy  obferved,  and  their  rooms 
and  perfons  regularly  fearched,  this  misfortune  would 
have  been  prevented.  I  hope,  fir,  that  you  will  redouble 
your  zeal  and  attention,  for  the  good  of  the  fer.vice,  and 
fecurity  of  the  prifoners.  Iam,  &c.  De  Sartine.” 

.  Vi  (its  to  prifoners,  if  from  perfons  abroad,  was  an  in¬ 
dulgence  feldom  granted,  and  extended  only  to  thofe  who 
enjoyed  fome  particular  protection,  and  were  confined  for 
flight  offences.  Perhaps  we  cannot  give  the  reader  a  bet¬ 
ter  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  general  clafs  of  pri¬ 
foners  was  treated,  than  by  communicating  to  him  what 
was  related  by  a  perfon  of  fcrupulous  veracity  upon  iiis 
examination,"  after  he  had  been  confined  in  the  Badile  above 
eight  months. 

“  About  five  in  the  morning  on  the  2d  of  April,  1771, 
I  was  awaked  by  a  violent  knocking  at  my  chamber-door, 
and  was  commanded,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  to  open  it. 
I  did  fo,  and  an  exempt  of  the  police,  three  men  who  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  under  his  orders,  and  a  commiffary,  entered 
the  room.  They  defired  me  to  drefs  myfelf,  and  began 
to  fearch  the  apartment.  They  ordered  me  to  open  my 
drawers,  and,  having  examined  my  papers,  they  took  fuch 
as  they  chofe,  and  put  them  into  a  box.  w  hich,  as  I  found 
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afterwards,  was  carried  to  the  police-office.  The  commif¬ 
fary  a  Iked  me  my  name,  my  age,  the  place  where  I  w as 
born,  how  long  I  had  been  at  Paris,  and  the  manner  f 
fpent  my  time.  The  examination  .was  written  down  by 
him  ;  a  lid  was  made  of  every  thing  found  in  the  room, 
which,  together  with  the  examination,  I  was  aelired  to 
read  and  fign.  The  exempt  then  told  me  to  take  dll  my 
body  linen  and  fuch  clothes  as  I  chofe,  and  to  come  along 
with  them.  At  the  word  all  I  darted;  I  gueifed  where 
they  were  about  to  take  me,  and  it  feemed  to  announce  to 
me  a  long  train  of  rnifery.  Having  Ihut  and  fealed  the 
drawers,  they  defired  me  to  follow  them  ;  and,  ingoing 
out,  they  locked  the  chamber-door  and  took  the  key.  On 
coming  to  the  dreet,  I  found  a  coach,  into  which  I  was 
defired  to  gp,  and  the  others  followed  me.  After  fitting 
for  fome  time,  the  commiffary  told  me  they  were  carrying 
me  to  the  Badile,  and  foon  afterwards  1  law  the  lowers. 
They  did  not  go  the  fliortefl  and  direCt  road  ;  which  1  fup- 
pofc  was  to  conceal  our  dediaation  from  thofe  who  might 
have  obferved  us.  The  coach  flopped  at  the  gate  in  the 
dreet  St.  Anthony.  I  favv  the  Coachman  make  figns  to 
the  fentinel,  and  foon  after  the  gate  was  opened  :  the  guard 
was  under  arms,  and  I  heard  the  gate  Ihut  again.  On  co-  1 
ming  to  the  firfit  drawbridge,  it  was  let  down,  the  guard 
there  being  likewife  under  arms.  The  coach  went  an,  and 
entered  the  caflle,  where  I  law  another  guard  under  arms. 
It  flopped  at  a  flight  of  fleps  at  the  bottom  of  the  court, 
where,  being  defired  to  go  out,  I  was  conducted  to  a  room 
that  I  heard  named  the  council-chamber.  ]  found  three 
perfons  fitting  at  a  table,  who,  as  1  was  told,  were  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  du  roi,  the  major,  and  his  deputy.  The  major 
afked  me  nearly  the  fame  quedions  which  the  commiffary 
had  done,  and  obferved  the  fame  formalities  in  directing 
me  to  read  and  fign  the  examination.  I  was  then  defired 
to  empty  my  pockets,  -and  lay  what  I  had  in  them  on  the 
table.  My  handkerchief  and  {huff-box  being-  returned  ta 
me,  my  money,  watch,  and  indeed  every  thing  elfe,  were 
put  into  a  box  that  was  fealed  in  my  prefence,  and,  an  in¬ 
ventory  having  been  made  of  them,, it  was  likewife  read 
and  figned  by  me.  The  major  then  called  for  the  turn¬ 
key  v>  hole  turn  of  duty  it  was,  and,  having  afked  what 
room  was  empty,  he  faid,  the  Calotje  cle  la  Bertaudiere.  He 
was  ordered  to  convev  me  to  it,  and  to  carry  thither  my 
linen  and  clothes.  The  turnkey,  having  done  fo,  left  nie 
and  locked  the  doors.  'The  weather  was  extremely  cold, 
and  1  was  glad  to  fee  him  return  foon  afterwards  with  fire¬ 
wood,  a  tinder-box,  and  a  candle.  He  made  my  fire,  but 
told  me,  on  leaving  the  tinder-box,  that  I  might  in  future 
do  it  myfelf  when,  fo  inclined.  Prifoners  v\*ho.  were  not 
allowed  to  have  a  fervant  of  their.own,  fometirne.s  were 
indulged  with  an  in  valid  foldier  to  attend  them  ;  but. thofe 
who  had  neither,  made  their  b.ed,  lighted. their  fire,  . and 
Iwept  .their  room,  themfelves.  From  the  time  tii c- exempt 
of  the  police  came  into  my  room,  I  had  nqt  ceafed  to  form 
conjectures  about  the  caufe  of  my  impr.ifanment,  I  knew 
of  none,  unlefs  it  were  fome  verfps  and. (ketches’ ’.relative 
to  the  affairs  of  the  times.  Though  tli.e.y.  were  Lndifcreet, 
they  were  of  little  importance.  The  only  writing  thtit 
might  have  feriouily  given  offenqe  .to  the,. government,  I 
had  never  (hewn,  but  to  o,ne  perfon  in  whom  I  thought  | 
could  confide :  I  found  afterwards  he  had  betrayed  me. 
When  I  heard  the  double  doors  Ihut  upon  me  a.. fee 0 mi 
time,  calling  my  eyes  round  my  habitation,  I  fancied  l 
now  faw  the  extent  of  all  that  was  left  to  me  in  this  world, 
for  the  p.efl  of  my  days,  Befides  the  malignity  of  enemies, 
and  the  anger  of.  a  minifler,  I  felt  that  I  ran  the.  rilk  of 
being  forgotten;  the  fate  of  many  who  have  no  one  of  in¬ 
fluence  to  intercede  for  them,  or  who  have  not  particularly 
.  attrafted  the  notice  of  the  public.  Naturally  fond  of  fo- 
ciety,  I  confefs  I  looked  forward  to  the  'abyfs  of  lonely 
wretchedness,  that  I  thought  awaited  me,  with  a  degree 
of  horror  that  cannot  eafily  be  deferibed.  It  was  diffe¬ 
rent  from  any  thing  I  had  felt  before.  I  even  regretted, 
now,  what  I  had  formerly  confidered  as  the  great  ell -blef- 
fing,  a  healthy  conditution  that  had  never  been  affedled 
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by  difeafe.  T  recoiled!  with  humble  gratitude  the  firft 
gleam  of  comfort  that  (hot  acrofs  this  gloom.  It  was  the 
idea,  that  neither  maffive  walls,  nor  tremendous  bolts, 
nor  all  the  vigilance  of  fufpicious  keepers,  could  conceal 
me  from  the  fight  of  God.  This  thought  I  fondly  che- 
rifhed,  and  it  gave  me  infinite  confplation  in  the  courfeof 
my  imprifonment,  and  principally  Contributed  to  enable 
me  to  fupport  it  with  a  degree  of  fortitude  and  refigna- 
tion  that  I  have  (nice  wondered  at.  I  no  ionger  felt  my- 
felf  alone.  At  eleven,  my  reflections  were  interrupted  by 
the  turnkey,  who  entered  with  my  dinner.  Having  fpread 
the  table  with  a  clean  napkin,  he  placed  the  di (lies  on  it, 
cut  the  meat,  and  retired,  taking  away  the  knife.  The 
diflies,  plates,  fork,  fpoon,  and  goblet,  were  of  pewter. 
The  dinner  confided  of  Coup  and  bouiliic,  a  piece  of  roaft- 
ed  meat,  a  bottle  of  good  table  wine,  and  a  pound  loaf  of 
the  bed  kind  of  houfehold  bread.  In  the  evening  at  feven 
lie  brought  toy  flipper,  which  confided  of  a  road  difli  and 
a  ragout.  The  fame  ceremony  was  obferved  in  cutting 
the  meat,  to  render  the  knife  unneceffary  to  me.  He  took 
away  the  didies  he  had  brought  for  dinner,  and  returned 
at  eight  the  next  morning  to  take  away  the  fupper-things. 
Fridays  and  Saturdays  being  fad  or  maigrc  days,  the  dinners 
confided  of  foup,  a  didi  of  dfh,  and  two  didies  of  vege¬ 
tables;  (.he  flippers,  of  two  ditties  of  garden-duff,  and  an 
omelet,  or  fomething  made  with  eggs  and  milk.  The  din¬ 
ners  and  fuppers  of  each  day  of  the  week  were  different, 
but  every  week  was  the  fame:  fo  that  the  ordinary  clafs 
of  prifoners  law  in  the  courfe  of  the  firft  week  their  bill 
of  fare  for  fifty  years,  if  they  (laid  fo  long. 

“  1  had  remained  in  my  room  about  three  vt eeks,  when 
I  was  one  morning  carried  down  to  the  council-chamber, 
where  I  found  the  comniiftary.  He  began  by  afking  mod 
of  the  quedions  that  had  been  put  to  me  before.  He  then 
afked  if  I  had  any  knowledge  of  fome  works  lie  named, 
meaning  tliofe  that  had  been  written  by  me  ; — if  I  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  author  of  them  ;  whether  there  were 
any  perfons  concerned  with  him ;  and  if  1  knew  whether 
they  had  been  printed  ?  I  told  him,  ‘That,  as  I  did  not 
mean  to  conceal  any  tiling,  I  diould  avoid  giving  him 
needleis  trouble;  that  I  myfelf  was  the  author  of  the 
works  lie  had  mentioned,  and  gueffed  I  was  there  on  that 
account ;  that  they  never  had  been  printed  ;  that  the  work, 
which  I  conceived  was  the  caufe  of  my  confinement,  had 
never  been  diewn  to  any  but  one  perfon,  whom  1  thought 
my  friend  ;  and,  having  no  accomplices,  the.  offence,  if 
there  was  any,  reded  (olely  with  myfelf.’  He  (aid  my  ex¬ 
amination  was  one  of  the  fhorted  he  had  ever  been  employed 
at,  for  it  ended  here. — I  v\  as  carried  back  to  my  room,  and 
the  next  day  was  diavcd  for  the  firft  time  (nice  my  confine¬ 
ment.  A  few  days  afterwards  I  wrote  to  the  lieutenant  of 
the  police,  requeding  to  be  indulged  with  the  life  of  books, 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  which  was  granted ;  but  I  was  not 
allowed  to  go  down  to  the  library  to  choofe  tlie  books. 
Several  volumes  were  brought  to  me  by  the  turnkey,  who, 
when  I  dedred  it,  carried  them  back  and  brought  others. 
After  my  lad  examination,  I  was  taken  down  alrnod  daily, 
and  allowed  to  walk  about  an  hour  in  the  court  within 
view  of  the  fentinel :  but  my  walks  were  frequently  inter¬ 
rupted;  for,  if  any  one  appeared,  the  fentinel  called  out 
‘ Au  cabinet!'1  and  I  was  then  obliged  to  conceal  myfelf 
hadily  in  a  kind  of  dark  clofet  in  the  wall  near  the  chapel. 
The  fheets  of  my  bed  were  changed  once  a  fortnight,  I 
was  allowed  four  towels  a  week,  and  niv  linen  was  taken 
to.be  wafhed  every  Saturday.  I  had  a  tallow  candle  daily, 
and  in  the  cold  feafon  a  certain  number  of  pieces  of  fire¬ 
wood.  I  was  told  that  the  allowance  of  fire  to  the  prifon¬ 
ers  began  the  id  of  November  and  ceafed  on  the  id  of 
April,  and  that  my  having  a  fire  in  April  was  a  particular 
indulgence.  After  being  detained  above  eight  months,  1 
was  informed  that  an  order  had  come  to  di  (charge  me.  I 
was  defiled  to  go  down  to  the  council-chamber:  every 
thing  I  had  brought  with  me  was  returned,  together  with 
the  key  of  my  apartment,  which  1  found  exactly  in  the 
date  1  left  it  on  the  morning  of  the  zd  of  April,  1771. 


During  my  confinement  I  wrote  many  letters  to  feveral  of 
my  friends,  which  were  always  carried  away  with  civility, 
but  not  one  of  them  had  been  delivered.” 

Among  the  didrefling  wants  to  which  perfons  confined  in 
this  prifon  were  expofed,  the  mod  important,  perhaps, 
was,  that  they  were  prevented  feeing  any  one  in  whom  they 
could  place  confidence,  from  whom  they  could  afk  advice, 
or  receive  the  confolation  that  is  to  be  found  in  frienddiip. 
Ever  obliged  to  be  on  their  guard  in  all  they  (aid  ;  uncer¬ 
tain  of  their  own  dediny,  and  of  the  fate  of  the  wife,  the 
child,  or  the  midrefs,  they  had  left  behind  them ;  igno¬ 
rant  of  what  paffed  beyond  the  walls  of  their  chamber, 
their  thoughts,  fhut  up  in  their  own  bofoms,  condantly  ru¬ 
minated  upon  their  unhappy  fate,  to  which  they  faw  no 
end.  The  day,  the  year,  revolved  in  one  continued  fcer.e 
of  filent  wretchednefs  ;  and  the  mind  never  being  diverted 
from  the  objeCt  of  its  grief,  not  even  by  frefli  misfortunes, 
it  cannot  feem  furprifing  that  many  perfons,  who  had  ne¬ 
ver  before  diewn  fymptoms  of  infanity,  lod,  with  their  li¬ 
berty,  their  reafcn. 

It  appears  that  the  profits  of  the  governor  were  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  his  prifoners;  the  commiffary 
was  paid  a  certain  fum  for  each  examination  ;  hence  it  be¬ 
came  the  advantage  of  the  one  to  detain,  and  of  the  other 
to  torment,  them  :  the  fentiments  of  humanity  were  there¬ 
by  condantly  oppofed  by  felf-intered,  which  could  affume 
the  mafk  of  zeal  and  duty.  It  is  laid,  that  they  fome- 
times  confined  a  fpy  of  the  police  in  the  fame  room  with 
a  prifoner,  who,  under  the  appearance  of  a  fellow -fuffer- 
er,  tried  to  difcover  his  fecrets;  and,  when  they  had  ob¬ 
tained  what  they  widied  to  know,  or  found  the  attempt 
ineffectual,  he  was  withdrawn,  tinder  the  pretence  of  re¬ 
moving  him  to  another  apartment.  Some  prifoners  had 
permiflion,  at  dated  times,  to  walk  on  the  top  of  the  caf- 
tle,  and  in  the  garden  ;  but  this  indulgence  was  but  fel- 
dom  granted.  The  idea  that  was  entertained,  that  prifon¬ 
ers  were  fometimes  privately  put  to  death,  feems  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  a  popular  prejudice.  A  fkeleton  that  was  brought 
out  when  the  place  was  dedroyed,  confirmed  the  notion, 
and  gave  birth  to  a  variety  of  idle  dories.  A  moment’s 
reflection  was  fufficient  to  convince  any  one,  that,  if  fo  dc- 
tedable  a  crime  had  been  committed,  the  body  would  have 
been  interred  ;  and  it  afterwards  appeared  that  the  Ikele- 
ton  had  been  brought  thither  by  the  furgeon,  for  his  flu- 
dies  in  anatomy.  It  was  announced  in  the  newfpapers, 
that,  in  demolidiing  the  foundations  of  the  Badile,  three 
Ikeletons  had  been  found  ;  and  it  was  indnuated  that  they 
were  the  remains  of  perfons  who  had  been  privately  put 
to  death.  But  two  advertifements  afterwards  appeared, 
one  from  the  lieutenants  de  maire,  and  committee  who  had 
the  direction  of  the  public  works,  the  other  from  fome 
members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  fay,  that  they 
had  carefully  inquired  into  the  fiibjeCt ;  that  the  Ikeletons 
were  found  twenty-five  feet  under  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
in  the  ruins  of  fome  old  works  that  had  formerly  flood 
where  the*  outwork  was ;  that  they  mult  confequentlv  have 
been  buried  there  before  that  work  was  conflruCted,  and 
from  this  circunidance,  and  their  appearance,  might  have 
lain  there  fome  centuries.  Upon  the  whole,  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  one  has  either  been  privately  put  to  death, 
or  to  the  torture,  (ince  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  If  a  pri¬ 
foner  died  in  the  Badile,  the  governor  immediately  appri- 
fed  the  minifler  of  Paris,  and  the  lieutenant-general  of  the 
police.  The  king’s  commiffary  of  the  Badile  came  thi¬ 
ther,  and,  in  the  prefence  of  the  major,  the  phyfician, 
and  furgeon,  made  out  what  is  called  a  proccs  verbal.,  or 
declaration,  that,  being  called  to  the  Badile  on  fuch  a  day 
and  hour,  he  faw  a  perfon  named  fo  and  fo,  lying  dead  ; 
that  lie  was  informed  by  fuch  perfons,  naming  the  phyfi¬ 
cian,  furgeon,  &c.  that  he  died  of  fuch  a  difeafe  ;  that  lie 
found  in  the  room  fuch  and  fuch  articles,  and  fo  on.  This 
being  done,  orders  were  given  to  bury  the  body.  The 
interment  was  always  in  the  evening,  at  the  burying-ground 
of  St.  Paul’s,  and  at  lead  two  perfons  belonging  to  the 
Badile  accompanied  ita  who  figned  the  parilh  regifter  ;  but 
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the  name  of  the  deceafed  inferted  there  was  frequently  a 
fictitious  one. 

If  a  prifoner  was  to  be  tried  by  a  court  of  juftice,  the 
governor  was  apprifed  by  a  letter  from  the  miniftdr,  and 
directed  to  fend  him  to  the  place  where  lie  was  to  be  tried, 
as  often  as  the  court  required  it.  An  officer  properly  au- 
thori fed  came  to  demand  him  :  he  was  then  lent  under  a 
guard,  that  waited  to  bring  him  back.  The  major  and 
another  officer  went  in  a  coach  with  him,  nor  was  he  per¬ 
mitted  to  fpeak  to  any  one  but  when  before  the  court. 
There  are  inftances,  however,  that  prifoners  of  this  de¬ 
scription  have  been  allowed  to  fee  their  counfel;  but  al¬ 
ways  in  the  prefence  of  the  king’s  commiffitry  and  other 
officers.  Perhaps  it  was  the  abufe  of  the  lettrcs  de  cachet , 
rather  than  their  inftitution,  that  merited  the  execration 
in  which  they  were  held ;  for,  however  extraordinary  it 
may  ftem,  they  were  not  unfrequently  ufed  to  ferve  the 
purpofes  of  humanity.  There  are  many  inftances  of  per- 
fons,  who,  on  account  of  private  difputes,  or  affairs  of 
(late,  would  have  been  expofed  to  public  punifhment,  that' 
were  ffiut  up  by  a  lettre  de  cachet  until  the  danger  was 
pad,  or  the  matter  accommodated  or  forgotten.  It  may 
undoubtedly  be  objected,  that  keeeping  a  perfon  from 
juftice  is  itfelf  a  crime  againft  the  public;  but,  in  forming 
a  judgment  upon  this  fubjeCt,  we  ought  to  take  into  con- 
fideration  the  prejudices  entertained  in  the  country  where 
this  authority  was  employed.  It  ffiould  be  remembered, 
that,  by  an  old  and  barbarous  pradtice,  the  difgrace  at¬ 
tending.  a  capital  puniffiment,  inflicted  by  the  laws,  was 
reflected  upon  all  the  family  of  the  criminal ;  and  that  in 
many  inftances  it  required  a  public  a£t  of  the  fupreme 
power  to  wipe  off  the  ftain,  and  again  enable  them  to  ferve 
their  country.  Inafmuch,  therefore,  as  the  lettres  de  ca¬ 
chet  counteracted  the  eft'eCts  of  thefe  prejudices,  they  were 
ufeful ;  but  though  they  were  (igned  by  the  king,  from 
the  idea  that  it  was  proper  to  have  them  ready  for  cafes  of 
emergency,  minifters,- and  governors  of  provinces,  &c. 
were  generally  furniffied  with  them  in  blank,  to  be  filled 
up  at  their  discretion ;  and  the  friends  and  favourites  of 
thofe  minifters  fometimes  obtained  them  for  revengeful 
purpofes.  If  we  compare  the  number  of  perfons  that 
were  confined,  with  the  population  of  the  kingdom,  it 
certainly  bears  no  proportion.  After  examining  the  regif- 
ters  of  entries  for  forty-fix  years,  the  prifoners  received 
during  that  period  at  the  Baftile  appear  to  be  about  2000. 
When  the  Baftile  was  taken,  only  feven  prifoners  were 
found  in  it.  The  people,  who  anxioully  look  after  the 
wonderful,  though  in  fcenes  of  mifery,  feemed  furprifed, 
and  even  difappointed,  to  find  fo  few.  The  horror  of  fucli 
a  prifon,  however,  was  not  diminifhed  by  this  circum- 
ftance  ;  every  one  felt  that  it  might  be  extended  to  him¬ 
felf  ;  the  mind  was  nurfed  in  a  ftate  of  abjeCt  fear  ;  men 
were  denied  that  ineftimable  privilege,  the  free  communi¬ 
cation  of  their  thoughts  and  fentiments  ;  and  diflimulation 
became  neceffary  to  their  fafety.  The  towers  of  the  Baf¬ 
tile  and  other  prifons  of  ftate  feemed  to  Hand  aloft  over 
the  kingdom  for  the  purpofe  of  fearing  its  inhabitants. 
We  ffiall  now  mention  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  perfons 
who  were  from  time  to  time  confined  here,  with  the  of¬ 
fence  they  had  committed;  as  extracted  from  the  regifter 
before-mentioned. 

In  x 663,  the  fieur  de  la  Bafiniere,  treafurer  of  the  e- 
pargne.  It  is  imagined  this  prifoner  gave  the  name  to  the 
tower  called  la  Bafiniere,  in  which  it  appears  he  was  long 
confined. — Pardier,  for  writing  newfpapers. — Madame  la 
Roche  Tudefquin,  named  Margaret  Carita,  fufpected  of 
being  concerned  in  a  treafonable  defign  againft  the  king 
of  Denmark. — Edmund  Coquier,  for  having  a  printing- 
prefs  found  in  his  houfe-,  where  a  book  in  defence  of  M. 
Fouquet  was  clandeftinely  printed. — In  1664,  the  count  de 
Cruffol.  The  letter  directs  that  he  ffiould  neither  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  fee,  nor  fpeak  to,  any  one. — Pierre  le  Mounier, 
a  bookbinder;  condemned  to  be  whipped,  and  fent  to  the 
galleys  for  nine  years. — In  1665,  M.  de  Bully  Rabutin,  for 
writing  L 'Hijloire  Amourcufe  dcs  Gaules.—l n  1674,  the  che- 
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valier  de  Rohan,  who  was  beheaded  the  29th  of  November 
that  year. — In  1680,  the  marechal  de  Luxembourg,  be¬ 
ing  involved  in  an  information  given  againft  a  woman  na¬ 
med  La  Voijin,  who  pretended  to  foretel  events,  fold  poi- 
fons,  and  was  burnt  on  the  22b  of  February,  1680. — Ste¬ 
phen  de  Bray,  for  blafphemy,  facrilege,  and  poifoning.  It 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  poifoning,  about  this  period,  and 
feme  years  Ijefore,  had  become  very  frequent  in  France, 
He  was  condemned,  and  burnt  at  the  Greve.—  Paul  Tro. 
vato,  Don  Andre  Trovato,  and  Victorina  Trovato,  fuf- 
peCted  of  compofing  and  felling  improper  drugs  and  poi  - 
fons, — In  1684,  Don  Thomas  Crifafi,  knight  of  Malta, 
formerly  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Crifafi  at  Medina ;  and 
Don  Antonio  Crifafi,  his  brother;  fufpected  of  intrigues 
with  the  Spaniffi  ambaffiidor  againft  the  interefts  of  the 
king. — Pierre  His,  an  inhabitant  of  Pally,  for  having  af- 
lifted  feveral  perfons  to  go  clandeftinely  to  America. — Jo- 
feph  Jarin,  or  Jarina,  a  footman  of  the  Venetian  ambaffa- 
dor,  for  having  faid,  in  an  antichamber  at  Verfailles,  a- 
mongft  a  number  of  other  fervants,  “  Who  can  hinder  me 
from  killing  the  king  ?” — Befnoit,  called  Arnonville,  an 
evil-minded  woman,  who  held  improper  difcourle. —  Cha, 
Combon,  called  count  de  Longueval,  a  maker  of  horo- 
fcopes,  a  fortune-teller,  and  feller  of  drugs  to  procure 
abortions. — The  fieur  Berangerde  la  Berliere,  major  in  the 
regiment  of  Burgundy,  for  a  plot  againft  the  king’s  per¬ 
fon. — The  count  de  Morlot,  native  of  the  Hague,  fufpeCt- 
ed  of  intrigues  with  the  prince  of  Orange. — In  16S6, 
Defvallons,  for  fpeaking  infolently  of  the  king. — The  fieur 
Duprez,  his  wife,  daughter,  and  fervant :  of  the  pretend¬ 
ed  reformed  religion,  for  endeavouring  to  leave  the  king¬ 
dom. — In  1687,  L.  Lemiere,  Ihoemaker,  and  his  wife,  for 
dangerous  difcourle  about  the  king. — In  1689,  Paupillard, 
for  being  a  bad  catholic. — In  1690,  the  lieur  Cardel, 
for  reafons  regarding  the  fafety  of  the  king’s  perfon. — 
Saint  Vigor,  affeCting  to  be  a  hermit,  but  a  man  of  licen¬ 
tious  manners. — The  fieur  Braconneau,  on  account  of  re¬ 
ligion.  He  died  on  the  2d  of  March,  1691,  of  a  wound 
he  gave  himfelf  with  a  knife  on  the  iSth  of  February. — ■ 
In  1691,  P.  J.  Mere,  pro  felling  himfelf  a  phyfician,  for  fell¬ 
ing  improper  drugs.  After  thirty  years  confinement  at 
the  Baftile,  he  was  fent  to  Charenton,  having  loft  his  fen- 
fes. — In  1092,  Jonas  de  Lamas,  a  baker,  for  execrations 
againft  the  king.  After  being  detained  for  twenty  years 

at  the  Baftile,  he  was  fent  infane  to  Bicetre _ In  1696,, 

Ifaac  Amet  de  la  Motte,  a  gentleman  of  Burgundy,  was 
detained  fifty-four  years  five  months,  and  then  tranfported 
to  Charenton,  infane. — John  Haftings,  an  Engliftiman,  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  navy  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  fufpeCtcd  of  de- 
figns  againft  the  ftate,  particularly  of  a  plot  for  burning 
his  majefty’s  fhips  in  the  port  of  Breft. — In  1697,  John 
de  Pardieu,  a  prieft,  for  marrying  Proteftants. — John  Fre¬ 
deric  Ex,  or  Hick,  a  Saxon,  formerly  a  lieutenant  in  the 
troops  of  Brandenburg,  detained  on  fufpicion.  He  pre¬ 
tended  that  he  was  fent  to  France  by  a  colonel  Puirkholtz, 
in  the  fervice  of  the  eleCtor  of  Saxony,  to  communicate  a 
project  for  difpatching  the  elector,  and  getting  the  crown  ,, 
of  Poland  for  the  prince  of  Conti.  He  fays  that  Puirk¬ 
holtz  was  likewife  able  to  take  oft'  the  prince  of  Orange 
by  means  of  a  trumpeter  in  his  guards. — The  part  of  the 
regifter  in  which  the  celebrated  prifoner  With  the  iron-maik 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  mentioned,  is  wanting.  He  arri¬ 
ved  at  the  Baftile,  from  the  illand  of  St.  Marguerite,  on 
the  1 S th  of  September,  1698.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  hope 
for  any  information  about  him  from  the  papers  that  were 
found  at  the  Baftile,  as  it  appears,  by  unqueftionable  au¬ 
thority,  that  as  much  pains  were  taken'  there,  after  his 
death,  to  deftroy  every  thing  that  could  poftibly  lead  to 
difeover  who  he  was,  as  had  been  obferved,  during  his 
life,  to  conceal  him  from  the  eye  of  the  public.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  on  this  fabjeCt,  fee  Masqjje. — On  the  30th  of 
January,  1699,  the  count  de  Bozzelli,  of  Bergarn,  and  his 
fon,  were  arrefted  and  fent  to  the  Baftile  by  the  order  of 
Colbert.  The  caufe  does  not  appear. — Badly,  a  hatter, 
for  a  defign  to  eftabliffi  a  hat  manufactory  in  a  foreign 

country. 
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country. — In  1701,  Louifa  Simon,  a  widow  :  pretends  to 
tell  fortunes,  to  have  fecrets  for  infpiring  love,  and  to  be 
able  to  make  marriages.  It  appears  that  ihe  cohabits  with 
an  abbe  named  Mazu res. — In  1702,  John  Galembert,  of 
the  gehfdarmes,  a  great  traveller,  lu fpeftedof  corrcf pond¬ 
ing  with  the  enemies  of  the  (late. — The  fieur  La  Perche, 
a  fencing-matter,  accufed  of  having  laid,  ‘.that  the  king 
oppreffed  his  fubjefts,  and  only  thought  of  amufing  him- 
felf.  with  his  old  woman,  madame  de  Maintenon ;  that  he 
would  foon  be  a  king  of  beggars  ;  that  his  officers  were 
Hal  ving  ;  that  he  had  ruined  the  kingdom  by  driving  away 
the  JIugonots  ;  and  that  le  roifc de fon  peuple.’ — Fran¬ 
cis  Theodore  Fleurand,  a  capuchin  friar,  and  native  of 
Brandenbourg,  a  fpy  in  the  fervice  of  the  houfe  of  Auf- 
tria ;  a  dangerous  perl'on  ;  calling  himfelf  of  the  family 
of  Montmorenci ;  in  correfpondence  with  the  queen-dow¬ 
ager  of  Spain  and  fome  of  the  nobility  of  that  kingdom. 
After  having  been  detained  thirteen  years  at  the  Baflile, 
lie  was  lent  to  the  fortrefs  at  Lille. — The  prince  de  Riccia, 
one  of  the  party  at  Naples  that  is  againfl  the  French  fuc- 
ceffion.  Has  declared,  in  the  courfe  of  his  examination, 

*  that  he  knew  of  the  confpiracy  that  yvas  formed  by  fome 
Spaniards  to  get  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  declare  for  the 
archduke  ;  and  that  the  principal  agent  in  that  affair  was 
Sotto  Mayor,  governor  of  the  caflle  of  St.  Helen.’  This 
pnfbner  was  fir  It  arrefted  at  Marteilles,  was  fent  to  the 
cattle  at  Vincennes,  from  thence  to  the  Baflile,  from  whence 
he  was  fent  in  17:3  to  Orleans  till  farther  orders;  what 
became  of  him  afterwards  was  never  known. — The  fieur 
le  Cocq,  and  Cafimir  his  valet  de  chambre,  a  fpy  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  and  connected  with  the  countefs  ' 
of  Montroyal. — Nicholas  Buiffen,  for  infolent  letters  a- 
gainft  Samuel  Bernard,  a  famous  court  banker,  with  an  in¬ 
tention  to  hurt  his  credit. — The  fieur  de  Soulange, .  for¬ 
merly  a  captain  of  infantry  in  the  regiment  of  Orleannois, 
a  rogue  and  fpy  on  both  tides. — In  1712,  a  Francifcan  fri¬ 
ar,  with  his  hands  bound,  and  with  flri<5t  orders  that  no 
one,  but  fuch  as  were  appointed  by  the  lieutenant-gene¬ 
ral  of  the  police,  fiiould  be  permitted  to  fee  or  fpeak  to 
him. — In  1716,  Laurence  d’Houry,  for  difrefpedl  to  king 
George,  in  not  mentioning  him  in  his  almanac  as  king  of 
Great  Britain.  —  Francis  Arouet  de  Voltaire,  for  writing 
againfl  the  regent  and  other  perfons  in  high  offices.  A- 
mongft  the  fatires  that  appeared  at  that  time,  were  fome 
verfes  that  ended 

“  J’ai  vu  ces  maux,  et  je  n’ai  pas  vingt  arts.” 

This  was  nearly  the  age  of  Voltaire,  and  he  had  already 
been  fufpe6ted  of  being  the  author  of  other  fatires  that 
had  given  equal  offence.  He  was  arrefted  and  fent  to  the 
Baftile,  where  he  remained  near  a  year.  For  fome  months 
he  was  denied  the  ufe  of  books  and  materials  for  writing  ; 
but  he  was  afterwards  indulged  with  them,  and  it  was  du¬ 
ring  his  confinement  that  he  compofed  the  greateft  part  of 
the"  Henriade.  The  day  after  he  was  fet  at  liberty  lie  was 
prefented  to  the  regent,  who  received  him  with  kindnefs  ; 
and,  defiring  to  know  if  he  had  any  thing  to  afk,  Voltaire 
replied,  Monfn'sneur,  je  trouverai  fort  bon  ft fa  majejle  voulait 
de  for  man  fc  charger  de  mu  nourriture  ;  mazs  je  fupplie  votre 
nitefe  de  tie  plus  fe  charger  de  mon  logement.  “  Sir,  1  fiiould 
be  very  glad  if  his  majefty  would  enable  me  to  eat ;  but 
I  beg  that  your  highnefs  will  by  no  means  trouble  your- 
felf  in  future  to  provide  me  with  lodging.” — D.ufpoint,  for 
enticing  clothiers  to  leave  the  kingdom. — Charles  la  Baume 
de  Montron, -accufed  of  having  given  falfe  intelligence  to 
the  regent,  in  order  to  obtain  rewards.  He  pretended  that 
he  had  means  of  knowing  the  fecrets  of  the  Spanifli  am- 
baffador,  while  an  accomplice,  named  Mainbille,  gave 
equally  falfe  information  to  the  ambaffador,  telling  him 
that  his  fecretary  betrayed  him  to  the  regent. — On  the 
29th  of  December,  1718,  mademoifelle  de  Launay,  after¬ 
wards  madame  de  Staal,  together  with  other  perfons  of  the 
houfehold  of  the  duke  and  duchefs  of  Maine,  vyhofe  in¬ 
trigues  with  the  court’ of  Madrid  were  difeovered  by  the 
#i /patches  of  the  Spanifli  ambaffador  that  were  feized  at 
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Poictiers  by  order  of  the  regent.  The  chevalier  de  Me¬ 
nd,  the  marquis  and  marchionefs  de  Pompadour,  and  fe- 
veral  others,  were  fent  thither  about  the  fame  time,  and 
on  the  fame  account. — On  the  28th  of  April,  1719,  the 
duke  de  Richlieu  was  fent  to  the  Baftile  for  the  third  time  : 
it  was  Laid  to  be  for  a  fecret  correfpondence  with  the  court 
of  Spain,  but  unconnected  with  the  intrig'ues  of  the  duke 
and  duchefs  of  Maine. — John  le  Fevre,  a  pried  of  the  dio- 
cefe  of  Troyes,  for  having  laid,  That,  unlefs  the  regent 
changed  his  conduCt,  fome  misfortune  would  foon  happen 
to  him  ;  that  lie  would  not  go  on  long. — In  1728,  the  ab- 
'bc  Bloridel,  called  friar  Laurence,  for  writing  againfl  the 
conftitution. — In  1731,  the  fieur  Louis  Renede  Boure,  for¬ 
merly  an  officer  in  the  navy.  He  had  written  as  addrefs 
againfl  the  cardinal  de  Fleury.  In  the  regifler  it  is-obfer- 
ved,  that  he  is  ‘  a.  difeontented  fchemer,  who  wrote  libels 
againfl  perfons  in  office,  becaufe  they  negletled  his  pro¬ 
jects.’ — The  fieur  Hugy.  It  is  Laid :  ‘It  is  his  majefty’s 
pleafure,  that  this  prifoner  fiiall  have  every  indulgence 
and  cohvenienCy  that  is  compatible  vvitli  fecurity;  fo  that 
no  one  from  with  without  be  permitted  to  fee  or  fpeak  to 
him.’ — The  fieut1  Morvant,  curate  of  Vincennes,  and  la 
Piifot,  for.  giving  falfe  information  againfl  the  Jaftfenifts. 

■ — In  1732,  the  fieur  Teraffon,  for  adefignof  carrying  in¬ 
to  foreign  countries  the  fecrets  and  plans  of  the  manu¬ 
factory  at  Lyons.  He  died  at  the  Baftile  after  twelve 
years  confinement.  It  appears  that  he  was  treated  with 
lenity,  and  'allowed  to  walk  about  the  place.  Perhaps  his 
not  being  fet  at  liberty  was  owing  to  his  having  been  for¬ 
gotten. — D.  Paul  Sultan,  BenediCtine,  of  the  abbey  of  Re- 
bais,  arrefted  at  the  requeft  of  the  biffiop  of  Laon,  for  ha¬ 
ving  adminiftered  the  facraments  to  the  abbe  Tileries, 
without  obferving  the  ufual  ceremonies  and  refpeCt.  He 
had  carried  them  in  his  pocket  to  avoid  being  difeovered, 
as  he  and  the  abbe  Tilories  were  Janfenifls. — James  Mer¬ 
rier,  fon  of  a  painter,  for  felling  a  print,  reprefenting  the 
roafting  of  a  pope  larded  with  jefuits. — Francis  Torcafii, 
a  native  of  Italy,  for  felling  improper  drugs,  pretending 
they  would  produce  the  appearances  and  advantages  of 
youth. — The  chevalier  Desfonds,  a  gentleman  of  Vivarais, 
formerly  a  lieutenant  of  the  regiment  of  Conti,  for  de¬ 
claiming  indecently  againfl:  his  majefty’s  minifters  and  ge¬ 
nerals,  el'pecially  againfl  M.  deLouhendal. — Louis  Broeg, 
innkeeper  at  the  village  of  Bony.  Three  months  after 
his  arrival  at  the  Baftile,  he  threw  himfelf  from  the  tow¬ 
er  du  Coin,  and  was  killed  on  the  fpof.  It  appeared  af¬ 
terwards,  that  he  had  been  falfely  accufed  of  being  an  ac¬ 
complice  in  the  murder  of  two  officers  of  the  cuftoms. — 
Pierre  Santuron,  accufed  of  teaching  perfons  to  counter¬ 
feit  convulfions. — In  1733,  the  abbe  Vaillant,  chief  of  the 
left  called  Elf  ecus,  who  pretended  that  he  was  the  pro¬ 
phet  Elias,  lent  back  to  the  earth  for  the  converfion  of 
the  Jews.  After  being  confined  twenty-two  years  in  the 
Baftile,  he  was  fent  to  Vincennes. — The  fieur  Heudes,  a 
prieft  of  Rouen  in  Normandy,  for  d'ebauchery.. — dn  1735, 
Alexander  d’Arnaud,  called  friar  Amboife,  faying  he  was 
the  prophet  Enoch. — Malbay,  convicted  with  the  duke 
of  Nivernois,  one  of  thofe  who  contributed  to  derange  his 
fortune,  arrefted  at  the  requeft  of  the  duke  of  Nevers. — 
The  count  d’ Auvergne  :  he  taught  his  fon,  about  five  years 
of  age,  to  have  convulfions,  and  diffipated  his  fortune  a- 
mongft  impoftors. — The  chevalier  Wittering,  an  Englith- 
man,  falfely  accufed  by  M.  the  chevalier  de  Rozen,  to. 
whom  he  Had  lent  money. — In  1736,  the  fieur  de  la  Combe, 
director  of  the  poft  at  Turin,  for  an  affair  of  ftate. — The 
fieur  Carre  de  Montgeron,  counfellor  of  the  parliament; 
a  convulfionary.  He  prefented  to  the  king,  at  Verfailles, 
a  book  entitled  The'  Truth  of  the  Miracles  of  M.  Paris. 
— In  1738,  father  Leonard  Avril,  called  Boucheron,  of 
the  order  of  La  Trappe  ;  a  libertine  and  cheat. — In  1739, 
the  duke  de  l’Efpare ;  by  way  of  corredtion  for  youthful 
follies. — The  fieur  Broudin,  a  captain  in  the  troops  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  accufed  of  having  committed  an  aflaffination  by- 
order  of  the  czarina. — Colonel  St.  Clair,  in  the  fervice  of 
Sweden.— The  count  Drummond,  called  lord  Edward,  a 

convulfionary. 
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eonvulfionary.  In  1740,  John  Lewis  Tanier,  curate  of 
Saint  Denis,  acculed  of  ('educing  women. — The  chevalier 
de  Mony,  employed  by  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  po¬ 
lice  to  write  for  him,  but  who  feeretly  gave  copies  of 
what  he  wrote  to  the  marechal  de  Belle  Ifie,  the  cardinal 
■de  Tonclin,  the  duke  de  Richlieu,  and  the-  count  de  Saxe. 
— The  Sieur  George  Hufquin  Beaudouin,  called  Bdlecour, 
a  man  of  bad.  conduit,  and  violent  enemy  of  M.  Orry  de 
Tulvy,  the  king’s  commiffary  for  the  affairs  of  the  Eaft- 
India  company.  In  1742, -and  onwards  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  the  prifoners  confided 
chiefly  of  authors,  printers,  and  bookfellcrs,  who  had 
written  or  publiflied  itriclures  on  religion,  or  on  the  king 
and  government. 

Upon  the  acceflion  of  Louis  XVI.  he  evinced  great  cle. 
mency  and  jultice,  by  infpedting  the  regiilers  of  the  Baftile, 
and  fetting  many  prifoners  at  liberty,  which  feems  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  fmall  number  found  in  the  Baftile  when  it 
was  deftroyed.  Among  the  liberated  was  an  old  man, 
who  had  groaned  in  confinement  for  forty-leven  years. 
Hardened  by  adverfity,  which  Ilrengthens  both  the  mind 
and  the  conllitution,  he  had  refilled  the  horrors  of  his  long 
imprifonment  with  an  invincible  and  manly  fpirit.  His 
locks,  white,  thin,  and  fcattered,  had  almoft  acquired  the 
rigidity  of  iron;  whilfit  his  body,  environed  for  fo  long  a 
time  as  it  were  by  a  coffin  of  (lone,  had  borrowed  from  it 
a  firm  and  compact  habit.  The  narrow  door  of  his  cell, 
turning  upon  its  grating  hinges,  opened  not  as  ufual  by 
halves ;  and  an  unknown  voice  announced  his  liberty, 
and  bade  him  depart.  Believing  this  to  be  a  dream,  he 
helitated  ;  but  at  length  rofe  up  and  walked  forth  with 
trembling  fteps,  amazed  at  the  fpace  he  traverfed  :  the 
flairs  of  the  prifon,  the  halls,  the  court,  feemed  to  him 
.  vaft,  immenfe,  and  almoft  without  bounds.  He  flopped 
from  time  to  time,  and  gazed  around  like  a  bewildered 
traveller:  his  vifion  was  with  difficulty  reconciled  to  the 
clear  light  of  day :  he  contemplated  the  heavens  as  a  new 
objeeft :  his  eyes  remained  fixed,  and  he  could  not  even 
weep.  Stupified  with  the  newly-acquired  power  of  chang¬ 
ing  his  polition,  his  limbs,  like  his  tongue,  refufed,  in 
f'pite  of  his  efforts,  to  perforin  their  office ;  at  length  he 
.got  through  the  formidable  gates.  When  he  felt  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  carriage- prepared  to  tranfport  him  to  his  for- 
.  mer  habitation,  he  fereamed  out,  and  uttered  fome  inar¬ 
ticulate  founds;  and,  as  he  could  not  bear  this  new  move¬ 
ment,  he  was  obliged  to  defeend.  Supported  by  a  bene¬ 
volent  arm,  he  fought  out  the  ftreet  where  he  had  formerly 
refided  :  he  found  it,  but  no  trace  of  his  houfe  remained  ; 
one  of  the  public  edifices  occupied  the  I  pot  where  it  had 
flood.  He  now  faw  nothing  that  brought  to  his  recollec¬ 
tion,  either  that  particular  quarter,  the  city  itfelf,  or  the 
objects  with  which  he  had  formerly  been  acquainted.  The 
houfes  of  his  neared  neighbours,  which  were  frefh  in  his 
memory,  had  affumed  a  new  appearance.  In  vain  were 
his  looks  directed  to  all  the  objects  around  him  ;  he  could 
difeover  nothing  of  which  he  had  the  fmalleft  remem¬ 
brance.  T  errified,  he  flopped  and  fetched  a  deep  figh. 
-To  him  what  did  it  import  that  the  city  was  peopled  with 
living  creatures  !  None  of  them  were  alive  to  him  ;  he 
was  unknown  to  all  the  world,  and  he  knew  nobody  :  and, 
whilft  he  wept,  he  regretted  his  dungeon. 

At  the  name  of  the  Baftile,  which  lie  often  pronounced 
and  even  claimed  as  an  afylum,  and  the  fight  of  his  clothes 
that  marked  a  former  age,  the  crowd  gathered  round  him  : 
curiolity,  blended  with  pity,  excited  their  attention.  The 
moll  aged  alked  him  many  queftions,  but  had  no  remem - 
■  brance  of  the  circum'ftances  he  recapitulated.  At  length 
accident  brought  in  his  way  an  ancient  domeftic,  now  a 
fuperannuated  porter,  who,  confined  to  his  lodge  for  fif¬ 
teen  years,  had  barely  fufficient  ftrength  to  open  the  gate  : 
even  he  did  not. know’  the  mailer  he  had  ferved ;  but  in¬ 
formed  him  that  grief  and  misfortune  had  brought  his  wife 
to  the  grave  thirty  years  before,  that  his  children  were 
gone  abroad  to  diftant  climes,  and  that  of  all  his  relations 
and  friends  none  now  remained.  This  recital  was  made 
•  Vo L.  II.  No.  103. 
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with  the  indifference  which  people  difeover  for  events 
long  pad,  and  almoft  forgot.  The  miferable  man  groan¬ 
ed,  and  groaned  alone.  The  crowd  around,  offering  only 
unknown  features  to  his  view,  made  him  feel  the  exedfs 
of  his  calamities  even  more  than  he  would  have  done  in 
the  dreadful  folitude  that  he  had  left.  Overcome  with  fur¬ 
row,  he  prefented  himfelf  before  the  minifter  to  whole 
humanity  he  owed  that  liberty  which  was  now  a  burden 
to  him.  Bowing  down,  he  faid,  “  Reftore  me  again  to 
that  prifon  from  which  you  have  taken  me:  I  cannot  fiu- 
vive  the  lofsofmy  nearell  relations  ;  my  friends,  and,  in 
one  word,  of  a  whole  generation  :  is  it  poflible  in  the  fame 
moment  to  be  informed  of  this  univerfal  deftruttion,  and 
not  to  wilh  for  death  >  This  general  mortality,  which  to 
the  reft  of  mankind  comes  (lowly  and  by  degrees,  iias  to 
me  been  inftantaneous,  the  operation  of  a  moment.'  Whilft 
fecluded  from  fociety,  I  lived  with  myfelf  only  ;  but  here 
I  can  neither  live  with  myfelf  nor  with  this  new  race,  to 
whom  my  anguifii  and  defpair  appear  only  as  a  dream. 
There  is  nothing  terrible  in  dying;  but  it  is  dreadful  in¬ 
deed  to  be  the  lait.”  The  minifter  was  melted  ;  he  cashed 
the  old  domeftic  to  attend  this  unfortunate  perfon,  as  only 
he  could  talk  to  him  of  his  family'.  This  difeourfe  was 
the  Angle  confolation  that  he  received  :  for  he  (hunned  all 
intercourfe  with  a  new  race,  born  fince  he  had  been  exiled 
from  the  world ;  and  he  paffed  his  time  in  the  midft  of 
Paris  in  the  fame  folitude  as  he  had  done  whilft  confined 
in  a  dungeon  for  almoft  half  a  century.  But  the  chagrin 
and  mortification  of  meeting  no  perfon  who  could  fay  to 
him,  ‘We  were  formerly  known  to  one  another,’  foon  put 
an  end  to  his  exiftence. 

Such  was  the  callle  of  the  Baftile  ;  and  this  famous  ftate- 
prifon,  which  had  been  the  feene  of  mifery  and  diftrefs  to 
fo  many  innocent  perfons  for  upwards  of  four  hundred 
years,  and  had  become  a  fubjecl  of  wonder  and  alarm  to 
every  free  country  in  Europe,  was  demolilhed  on  the  14th 
of  July,  1789.  The  demolition  of  this  engine  of  defpotifm 
may  be  ranked  among  the  firft  fymptoms  of  the  revolution 
in  France.  Upwards  of  1 2,000  citizens,  armed  with  muf- 
kets,  fabres,  and  hatchets,  and  headed  by  the  grenadier 
guards,  affembled  early  in  the  morning  of  the  above  day, 
and  demanded  of  the  governor,  M.  de  Launay,  that  the 
prifoners  fhould  be  fet  at  liberty,  and  that  the  Baftile 
Ihould  be  furrendered  into  their  hands.  The  governor 
diflembled,  but  faid  he  would  comply  ;  and  ordered  the 
outer  gate  to  be  opened,  under  pretence  of  admitting  a 
party  to  take  poffellion  of  it.  But  no  fooner  had  they  en¬ 
tered,  than  the  gate  was  (hut  upon  them,  and  the  draw¬ 
bridge  over  which  they  had  palled  was  inftantly  taken  up. 
The  governor  then  ordered  the  foldiers  of  the  garrifon  to 
fire  upon  them  through  loop-holes  and  turrets,  until  eve¬ 
ry  perfon  admitted  was  either  killed  or  wounded.  The 
people  without,  on  hearing  the  firing,  and  learning  the 
perfidy  of  the  governor,  inftantly  affaulted  the  caftle  in 
all  quarters.  They  fetched  the  cannon  from  the  king’s 
garde-incublc  in  the  place  Louis  XV.  one  of  which  was  in¬ 
laid  with  (ilver ;  thefe  they  planted  againft  the  Baftile  un¬ 
til  a  breach  was  made,  when  it  was  taken  by  ftonu.  The 
above  treachery  of  the  governor  Has  been  palliated  by 
fome  writers,  and  totally  denied  by  others  ;  who  aftert, 
that  the  whole  was  owing  to  a  miftake  ;  and  that  in  the 
confulion  of  the  moment  the  people  fired  upon  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  imputed  the  deftruefion  they  made  among  theni- 
felves  to  the  foldiers  on  the  walls  and  ramparts.  But  that 
the  contrary  was  the  faff,  feems  little  to  be  doubted  ;  for 
wrhen  the  breach  was  carried,  and  the  governor  faw  almoft; 
every  part  of  the  Baftile  filled  with  people,  and  that  no 
hope  remained  for  themfelves,  he  attempted  to  fet  fire  to 
the  magazine,  containing  250  barrels  of  gunpowder,  which 
would  not  only  have  deftroyed  every  living  creature  about 
the  premifes,  but  probably  half  the  city  of  Paris.  From 
the  execution  of  this  defperate  attempt  he  was  prevented 
by  two  of  his  own  (erjeants,  named  Ferrand  and  Beguard, 
who  caught  him  By  the  arm,  and  wrefted  the  piftol  from 
him,  juft  as  he  was  about  to  fire  into  an  open  barrel  of 
9  Q^.  gunpowder. 
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gunpowder.  The  enraged  multitude  then  feized  the  go¬ 
vernor  and  other  officers ;  took  pofl'effion  of  the  guard- 
rooms,  armory,  and  magazine  ;  broke  the  windows,  fet 
fire  to  the  furniture,  and  threw  open  the'doors  of  the  pri- 
fons.  Their  inhabitants,  who  till  that  inftant  had  been 
ignorant  of  what  had  paffied,  and  dill  thought  of  the  world 
in  the  date  they  had  left  it,  were  brought  out,  careffed, 
and  carried  in  triumph  through  the  ftreets.  The  fate  of 
the  garrifon  was  very  different.  The  officers  and  foldiers 
were  feized  and  dragged  towards  Hie  Place  de  Greve, 
where  a  committee  was  fitting.  M.- de  Laursay,  the 
governor,  was  dabbed  in  feveral  places,  and  then  be¬ 
headed  at  the  Greve.  M.  de  Lofme  Salbray,  major 
of  the  Badile,  was  killed  in  defending  the  place.  M.  de 
Mil  ay,  aid- major,  was  killed  in  the  dreet  Tournelle. 
M.  Peirlon,  lieutenant  of  the  invalids,  was  killed  in 
his  way  to  the  Greve.  M.  Caron,  lieutenant  in  the 
fame  company,  after  receiving  four  wounds,  was  carried 
to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  where  he  recovered.  The  pri  (oners- 
at  this  time  confined  in  the  Badile  were  no  more  than  fe- 
ven ;  a  high  proof  of  the  mildnefs  of  the  government  un¬ 
der  Louis  XVI.  Their  names  were  as  follow  :  Tavernier, 
a  perfon  laid  to  have  been  committed  for  feveral  offences, 
appeared  to  be  infane.  Pujade,  La  Roche,  Caurege,  and 
Bechade,  charged  with  a  capital  forgery  on  Meffrs.  Tour- 
ton,  Ravel,  and  Santerre,  bankers  in  Paris,  The  count 
de  Solayes,  arrefted  in  Languedoc,  in  1782,  by  an  order 
from  the  minider,  M.  Amelot,  at  the  requed  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  for  didipation,  and  other  circumdances  of  mifeon- 
dudt.  Having  heard  the  firing,  he  inquired  of  the  turn¬ 
key,  who  had  juft  brought  up  his  dinner,  what  it  meant. 
He  Laid,  it  was  occalioned  by  a  revolt  of  the  people  on 
account  of  the  fcarcity  of  bread.  At  this  indant  the  door 
opened,  and  the  room  was  filled  with  armed  men.  The 
other  priloner,  whofe  name  was  White,  had  been  arreded 
by  an  order  from  M.  de  Sartine,  in  178+.  He  was  born 
of  Irifh  parents  at  Rochelle,  and  was  a  major  in  the  French 
infantry.  The  caule  of  his  imprifonment  did  not  appear. 
The  people  now,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  committee, 
fet  about  the  entire  demolition  of  the  Badile.  The  city 
architefts  were  employed  to  conduct  the  work,  and  that 
immenfe  edifice  was  foon  levelled  with  the  ground.  Ma¬ 
ny  cannon-balls  were  found  duck  in  the  walls,  fuppofed 
to  have  been  fired  during  the  war  of  the  Fronde,  at  the 
battle  in  the  liiburbs  St.  Anthony,  where  the  royal  army 
was  commanded  by  Turennc,  and  that  of  the  Fronde  by 
the  great  Conde.  See  the  article  France. 

The  fame  of  the  Badile  will  live  for  ever;  and,  as  the 
edifice  is  now  dedroyed,  the  reprefentation  of  what  it  once 
was  will  hereafter  become  a  matter  of  curiofity  and  value. 
We  have  for  this  reafon  fubjoined  a  plan  and  elevation  of 
it,  which  may  be  depended  on  as  authentic.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  ground  plan  is  as  follows :  A.  Tour  du  coin. 
B.  Tour  de  la  chapelle.  C.  Tour  du  trefor.  D.  Tour 
de  la  comte.  E.  Tour  du  puit.  F.  Tour  de  la  liberte. 
G.  Tour  de  la  Bertaudiere.  H.  Tourde  la  Bafiniere. 
1.  Cpuncil  chamber.  K.  The  library.  L.  The  chapel. 
M.  Rooms  for  the  archives,  & c.  N.  The  guard-room. 
O.  Ancient  gate  of  the  city.  P.  Gate  leading  to  the  baf¬ 
tion.  Drawbridge  and  gate  of  the  cadle.  R.  Great 
court  of  the  callle.  S,  The  fmall  court.  On  the  top  of 
the  building  the  roof  was  flatted,  and ’the  walks  round  the 
ramparts  were  extenfive.  The  whole  was  furrounded  by 
a  regular  fortification,  which  cut  off  all  intercourse  from 
without. 

BASTIMON'TOS,  fmall  iflands  on  the  coaft  of  Ame¬ 
rica  and  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay 
of  Nombre  de  Dios.  Lat.  9.32.  N.  Ion.  79. 40.  W.  Green¬ 
wich. 

BASTINA'DE,  or  Bastinado,^  [bajlonnade,  Fr.] 
The  a6t  of  beating  with  a  cudgel ;  the  blow  given  with  a 
cudgel. — But  this  courtefy  was  worfe  than  a  bajiinado  to 
Zelmane  ;  fo  with  rageful  eyes  (he  bade  him  defend  him- 
fielf.  Sidney.- — It  is  alfo the  puniffiment  of  beatingan offender 
««  the  foies  of  his  feet.  The  Romans  called  H  fujigatie, 
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fujlium  admonido,  or  fujtibus  eddi ;  which  differed  from  the 
jlagellatio ,  as  the  former  was  done  with  a  flick,  the  latter 
with  a  rod  or  fcourge.  The  furtigation  was  a  lighter  pu¬ 
niffiment,  and  in fl idled  on  freemen  ;  the  flagellation  a  Se¬ 
verer,  and  reServed  for  Haves.  It  was  alfo  called  tympanum, 
becaufe  the  patient  here  was  beat  with  flicks  like'  a  drum. 
The  punifhment  is  much  in  ufe  in  the  eafl;  to  this  day.  The 
method  here  praciifed  is  thus  :  the  criminal  being  laid  on 
his  belly,  his  feet  are  raifed,  and  tied  to  a  flake,  lield  faff 
by  officers  for  the  purpefe ;  in  which  pofture  he  is  beaten 
by  a  cudgel  on  the  foies  of  his  feet,  back,  chin,  &c.  to 
the  number  of  100  or  more  blows. 

To  Bastinade,  v.  a.  [from  bajtonner ,  Fr.]  To-  beat; 
to  treat  with  the  baJiinade.—K\cV.  Seized  the  longer  end  of 
the  cudgel,  and  with  it  began  to  bajlinade  old  Lewis,  v.ho. 
had  Slunk  into  a  corner,  waiting  the  event  of  a  Squabble.. 
Arbuthnot. 

BASTION,  f.  in  the  modern  fortification,  a  large  mafs 
of  earth  at  the  angles  of  a  work,  conneiling  the  curtains 
to  each  other  ;  and  anfwers  to  the  bulwark  of  the  ancients. 
It  is  formed  by  two  faces,  two  flanks,  and  two  demigor^es. 
The  two  faces  form  the  Salient  angle,  or  angle  of  the  baf- 
tion  ;  the  two  flanks  form  with  the  faces,  the  epaules  or 
Shoulders;  and  the  union  of  the  other  two  ends  of  the 
flanks  with  the  curtains  forms  the  two  angles  of  the  flanks. 
See  the  article  Fortification. 

Compofed  Bastion,  is  when  the  two  Sides  of  the  interior 
polygon  are  very  unequal,  which  makes  the  gorges  alfo 
unequal. 

Cut  Bastion,  is  that  which  has  a  re-entering  ande  at 
the  point,  and  is  fometimes  called  a  Bajlion  with  a  Tcnailk , 
whofe  point  is  cut  off',  making  an  angle  inwards,  and  two 
points  outwards.  This  is  ufed  when  the  Salient  angle 
would  be  too  Sharp,,  or  when  water  or  Some  other  impedi¬ 
ment  prevents  it  from  being  carried  out  to  its  full  extent. 

Deformed  or  Irregular  Bastion,  is  when  theirregularity 
of  the  lines  and  angles  throws  the  baftion  out  of  Shape  :  as 
when  it  wants  one  of  the  demigorges,  one  fide  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  polygon  being  too  Short,  &c. 

Demi  Bastion,  or  Half  Bastion,  alfo  otherwife 
called  an  Epaulment,  has  but  one  face  and  flank. 

Double  Bastion,  is  when  one  baflion  is  raifed  withia, 
and  upon  the  plane  of  another  baftion. 

Flat  Bastion,  is  one  built  in  the  middle  of  the  curtain, 
when  it  is  too  long  to  be  defended  by  the  ufual  baflions  at 
the  extremities. 

Regular  Bastion,  is  that  which  has  its  due  proportion 
of  faces,  flanks,  ana  gorges. 

Solid  Bastion,  thofe  that  are  entirely  filled  up- with 
earth  to  the  height  of  the  rampart,  without  any  void  fpace 
towards  the  centre. 

Void  or  Hollow  Bastion,  lias  the  rampart  and  parapet 
ranging  only  round  the  flanks  and  fpaces,  fo  that  a  void 
fpace  is  left  within  towards  the  centre,  where  the  ground 
is  fo  low,  that,,  if  the  rampart  be  taken,  no  retrenchment 
can-be  made  in  the  centre,  but  what  will  lie  under  the 
fire  of  the  befieged. 

Bastion  of  France,  a  fortrefs  on  the  coaft  of  Bar¬ 
bary,  belonging  to  the  French. 

B  ASTITA'NI,  anciently  a  people  of  the  province  of 
Bstica  in  Spain. 

BASTO'GNE,  a  city  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  duchy 
of  Luxemburg,  near  the  foreft  of  Ardennes ;  it  is  fo  po¬ 
pulous,  fo  well  built,  and  has  fo  much  trade,  that  it  is 
not  unfrequently  called  Paris  in  Ardennes.  This  city  was 
in  polfeffion  of  the  French  from  1684  to  1698,  when,  by 
the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  it  was  reftored  with  its  jurifdiftion 
to  Spain,  from  whom  it  defeended  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
The  jurifdi&ion,  which  is  part  of  the  ancient  comte  of 
Ardennes,  comprehends  one  hundred  and  forty-five  vil¬ 
lages  and  hamlets ;  twenty-two  miles  north-weft  of  Lux¬ 
emburg,  and  thirty-five  fouth  of  Liege.  Lat.  50.  6.  N 
Ion.  23.  11.  E.  Ferro. 

BAS'TON,/.  [baton,  Fr.]  A  ftaff,  or  club,  fn  heral¬ 
dry,  it  is  borne  as  a  mark  of  illegitimacy.  In  the  ftatutqs 
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it  fignifies  one  of  the  wardens  of  the  Fleet’s  fervants  or  of¬ 
ficers,  who  attend  the  king's  courts  with  a  red  Half,  for 
taking  fuch  into  cuftody  who  are  committed  by  the  court. 
Stats,  i  Rich.  II.  c.  12.  5  Eliz.  c.  23.  See  Tipstaff. 

BastoA,  or  Batoon,/  in  architefture,  a  moulding  in 
the  bafe  of  a  column,  called  alio  a  tore  or  torus. 

Baston  (Robert),  a  Carmelite  monk,  afterwards  prior 
of  the  convent  of  that  order  at  Scarborough,  and  alfo 
poet  laureat  and  public  orator  at  Oxford,  flourifhed  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  King  Edward  I.  in  his  expedition 
into  Scotland  in  1304,  took  Ballon  with  him,  to  celebrate 
his  viiftories  over  the  Scots;  but  the  poet,  being  taken  pri- 
foner,  was  obliged  to  ling  the  fucceffes  of  Robert  Bruce. 
He  wrote  feveral  books  in  Latin,  on  the  Wars  of  Scotland, 
the  Luxury  ot  Prjefts,  Synodical  Sermons,  &c.  and  alio  a 
volume  of  tragedies  and  comedies,  in  Englilh.  He  died 
in  1310. 

BASTO'VA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Albania  : 
eighteen  miles  lbutli  of  Duraxzo. 

BAST'WICK  (Dr.  John),  born  at  Writtle  in  Elfex, 
in  1 593  j  practifed  phyfic  at  Colcheffer  ;  but,  being  a*  man 
of  warm  imagination,  applied  himfelf  to  religious  contro- 
verfy.  About  1633,  he  printed  in  Holland  a  Latin  trea- 
tile  intitled,  Eknchus  religionis  Papifiiccs,  with  Flagellum 
pontijicis  ct  epifeoporum  La  halt  um,  in  which  the  Englilh  pre¬ 
lates  thinking  themfelves  aimed  at,  he  was  fined  ioool.  in 
the  high  commilfion  court,  excommunicated,  prohibited 
practiling  phyfic,  his  books  ordered  to  be  burnt,  and  him- 
ielf  to  remain  in  prifon  until  he  made  a  recantation.  In- 
ftead  of  recanting,  he  wrote  in  prifon,  Apologeticus  adpree- 
Julcs . Inglicanos  ;  wherein  he  feverely  exclaimed  againft  the 
proceedings  of  that  court.  Pyrenne  and  Burton  coming 
under  the  lafh  of  the  (far-chamber  court  at  the  fame  time, 
they  were  all  cenfured  as  fcandalous  feditious  perfons,  con¬ 
demned  to  a  fine  of  5000I.  each,  to  be  pilloried,  to  lofe 
their  ears,  and  to  perpetual  iinprifonment  in  three  remote 
parts  ot  the  kingdom.  The  parliament  in  1640  reverfed 
thefe  proceedings;.  and  ordered  Dr.  Baffwick  a  reparation 
of  5000I.  out  of  the  eftates  of  the  commillioners  and  lords 
who  had  profecuted  him,  which  the  enfuing  confulions 
prevented  his  receiving  :  however,  hisw’ifehad,  in  1644, 
an  allowance  ordered  for  her  and  her  hulband’s  mainte¬ 
nance.  What  became  of  him  afterwards  is  not  known. 

BASZE'U,  a  river  of  European  Turkey,  which  runs 
into  the  Prnth,  near  Stephanowze,  in  Moldavia. 

BAT,/  [to,  Sax.  This  word  feems  to  have  given 
rife  to  a  great  number  of  words  in  many  languages;  as, 
batlre,  Fr.  to  beat ;  baton ,  battle ,  beat,  batty,  and  others. 
It  probably  (ignified  a  weapon  that  did  execution  by  its 
weight,  in  oppofition  to  a  (harp  edge  ;  whence  whirlbat 
and  brickbat.  ]  A  heavy  flick  or  club.  Alfo  the  inflrument 
tiled  to  flrike  the  ball,  in  the  game  of  cricket. 

Bat,  Bate,  or  Btiz,  a  fmall  copper  coin,  (nixed 
with  a  little  (ilver,  current  in  feveral  cities  of  Germany  : 
it  is  worth  four  crutzers,  It  is  alfo  a  coin  in  Switzerland, 
current  at  five  livres,  or  100  fols,  French  money.  The 
bat  or  fladermoufe,  at  Nurembtirg,  "is  equal  to  four  trut- 
zers;  at  Zurich,  to  ^  of  the  French  crown";  at  Bafil, 
Scltaffhaufen,  Sc c.  to  ;  and  at  Bern  and  Friburg  to  ->6 
of  the  fame  crown.  Ihefe  iaft  are  called  Jhort  bats. 

Bat,/,  in  zoology.  See  Vespertit.io. 

Bat-fovvi.ing,/  [from  bat  and  fowl. ]  A  particular 
manner  of  bird-catching  in  the  night-time,  while  they 
are  at  rooft  upon  perches,  trees,  or  hedges.  They  light 
tprehes  or-  draw,  and  then  beat  the  bufnes  ;  upon  which 
the  birds,  flying  to  the  flames,  are  caught  either  with 
nets,  or  otherwise. — Bodies  lighted  at  night  by  fire,  mult 
have  a  brighter  Iuflre  than  by  day  ;  as  lacking  of  cities, 
bat-fowling ,  &c.  Peacham. 

BA'TA,/  in  botany.  See  Cai.ycanthus. 

BA'TABLE  GROUND,/  jLand  that  lay  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  heretofore  in  queflion,  when  they  were 
diftinff  kingdoms,  to.  which  it  belonged  ;  litigious  or  de¬ 
batable  ground,  i.  e.  land  about  which  there  is  debate  ; 
and  by  that  name-Skene.calls  ground  that  isincontroverfy. 
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BATACO'LA,  a  feaport  town  of  India,  on  the  coaft 
of  Malabar,  where  the  Englilh  had  once  a  fettlement',  but 
they  were  all  maffacred  by  the  natives  in  1670:  twenty 
miles  north  of  Barcelor. 

BATAHA'NO,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  on  the 
weftern  coaft,  oppofite  the  ifland  of  Pines. 

BATAL'HA,  a  village  in  the  province  of  EAremadura, 
in  Portugal,  remarkably  environed  with  mountains,  fixty 
miles  north  of  I.ilbon.  This  village  is  enriched  with  a 
noble  church  and  monaflery,  which  affords  one  of  the  belt 
fpecimens  of  Gothic  architeflure  now  exifting.  Mr.  Mur¬ 
phy,  an  Jrifh  architect  of  great  celebrity,  made  a  journey 
on  purpofe  to  invefligate  this  building,  with  a  view  to  re- 
flore  the  principles  of  Gothic  architecture,  ]fi  this  he  has 
completely  fucCeeded  ;  and  his  work,  entitled  Batalha,  has 
been  received  with'every  mark  of  diftinguilhed  approba- 
bation.  See  Architecture,  p.  78,  of  this  volume. 

BAT  AN',  a  town  of  A  liatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Natoiia  :  twenty  miles  foutli  of  Kutaia. 

BA'TANISTS.  See  Batenites. 

B  ATASF.K',  a  town  of  lower  Hungary,  feated  on  the 
Danube.  Lat.46.30.  N.  Ion.  19.50.  E. 

BATA'TAS,/  in  botany.  See  Convolvulus. 

BAT  A' VI  A,  a  feaport  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  ifland 
of  Java,  in  the  kingdom  of  Jacatra,  and  capital  of  the 
Dutch  fettlements  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  lituated  in  a 
low  and  marlhy  plain,  at  the  union  of  fbme  fmall  rivers, 
which  defeend  from  mountains,  and  render  the  internal 
navigation  eafy  :  in  molt  of  the  ftreets  are  canals  filled 
with  almoft  ftagnant  water  ;  fome  of  which  canals  extend- 
into  the  country.  The  city  occupies  a  great  fpace,  becaufe 
the  lioules  are  large,  convenient,  and  airy;  the  ftreets  are 
very  wide  and  ftraight.  The  borders  of  the  canals  are 
lliaded  with  large  trees,  which  flop  the  exhalations  of  the 
marlhy  land,  hinder  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  render 
it  unwholefome  ;  this  unwholefomenefs  is  much  increafed 
by  the  cuftoin  of  depofiting  the  black  and  putrid  mud  on 
the  lides  of  the  canal  to  dry.  The  public  buildings  are 
without  elegance  ;  the  church  of  the  Crofs  is  large  and 
handfome:  the  town-hotife  is  well  lituated  ;  the  hofpital 
is  convenient  and  large.  It  is  furrounded  with  a  rampart 
of  Hones  or  bricks,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  a  rapid  ri¬ 
ver.  At  the  end  of  the  town  is  a  caftle,  with  lofty  and 
thick  walls,  well  furnilhed  with  artillery,  which  commands 
the  place  of  landing,  and  contains  large  apartments,  ma¬ 
gazines,  worklhops,  &c.  At  fome  diltance  from  the  town 
are  forts  and  redoubts,  to  command  the  canals  and  the 
roads;  but  the  chief  defence  is  from  its  marlhy  fituation. 
The  harbour  is  the  molt  beautiful  in  India  ;  it  is  large, 
and  the  bottom  fecure.  Round  the  harbour  and  in  the 
bay  are  feveral  illands,  among  which  are  Edam,  rvhether 
they  fend  criminals  to  hard  labour ;  it  is  about  one  league 
and  a  half  in  circumference  :  Purmerent,  in  which  is  an 
hofpital :  Kuyper,  or  Cooper,  in  which  are  magazines  of 
rice  and  other  merchandize  :  Onruft  ;  this  ifland  is  two 
leagues  from  the  town,  and  well  fortified  ;  here  is  a  tim¬ 
ber-yard,  where  three  or  four  hundred  carpenters  are  kept 
conltantly  employed,  with  magazines  of  ftores  to  furnilh 
veflels  with  whateyerthey  may  want.  Batavia  is  faid  to 
contain  within  the  walls  1.242  Dutch  honfes,  and  20a  Cht- 
nefe,  and  nearly  as  many  in  the  fuburbs ;  the  population 
is  fuppofed  to  be  60,000  fouls,  of  which  17,000  are  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  or  the  defendants  of  Europeans.  The  heat  is 
moderated  during  the  day  by  a  wind  which  blows  from 
the  fea,  and  during  the  night  the  air  is  cooled  by  winds 
blowing  from  the  land.  The  environs  are  fpread  with 
country  houfrf;  and  large  gardens,  covered  with  lofty  trees, 
and  interfecled  with  rivers  and  canals;  but  in  the  midftof 
cultivated  lands  are  found  marfties,  bogs,  and  brackilh  wa¬ 
ters,  which  produce  fevers  and  epidemic  diforders ;  info- 
much  that  every  countenance  announces  debility  and  lan¬ 
guor.  The  following  inftance  of  the  precarious  tenure  by 
which  life  is  holden  at  Batavia,  is  given  by  Dr.  Thun- 
berg,  in  his  Travels  through  Alia,  publifhed  in  1795, 
Shortly  before  the  author’s  departure  for  Japan,  he  fat 
,t  down 
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down  at  table  in  the  lioufe  of  his  friend  Dr.  Hoffman  'with 
twelve  other  peri'ons  j  and  on  his  return,  in  the  fpace  of 
only  three  weeks,  he  found  that  eleven  of  them  had  been 
carried  off  by  fevers ;  fo  that  Dr.  I-Ioffman  and  himfelf 
were  the  only  furvivors  out  of  the  thirteen.  Surely  we 
cannot  but  exclaim  with  the  poet,  Quid  non  mortalia  peElora 
cogis,  Auri  facra  fames  ?  when  we  find  perfons  eagerly  .fo- 
liciting  appointments  in  fuch  a  peffilential  climate  as  this  ; 
nor  need  we  wonder  at  their  rapacious  hafte  in  accumulat¬ 
ing  treafures  produced  in  the  midfi  of  fuch  hazards.  .-The  , 
table  of  annual  deaths  of  Europeans,  in  the  hofpital  of 
Batavia,  exhibits  a  melancholy  and  progredlively  increaf- 
ing  lift.  The  number  in  the  year  1714,  when  it  begins, 
was.  459  ;  that  of  the  concluding  year,  1776,  was  2S77. 
The  molt  rapid  augmentation  was  obferved  after  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  a  canal  from  the  country  to  thetown  in  1733,  and 
afteran  addition  made  to  the  number  of  fick  accommodated 
in  the  hofpital  in  1761.  For  the  fpace  of  ten  or  twelve 
leagues  from  Batavia  tire  land  is  a  perfedft  flat;  beyond 
this  are  two  hills,  where  men  fee m  to  polfefs  ftrength  and 
colour,  where  the  difeafed  readily  find  health,  and  the 
rich  enjoy  a  charming  retreat.  This  foil,  fo  unfriendly  to 
man,  is  the  bed  for  vegetation,  and  produces  great  quan- 
•tities  of  rice,  Indian  corn,  millet,  potatoes,  indigo,  &c. 
valt  plantations  of  the  fugar-cane  grow  almoft  without 
culture,  and  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  that  vegetable 
fait  than  thofe  of  the  American  iflands.  In  the  year  1619, 
Batavia  was  only  a  village  pallifadoed  round  with  bamboo 
cane;  in  a  flat  country,  marlliy,  and  fubjeit  to  the  inun¬ 
dations  of  a  river  running  through  it.  At  this  time  the 
Dutch  made  a  fettlement  here,  who  demoliflied  the  old 
and  built  the  new  town,  which  they  called  Batavia  ;  they 
cut  canals  and  drains,  to  carry  .off  the  water  upon  any 
land-floods.  The  bay  has  feventeen  or  eighteen  illands, 
which  defend  the  harbour,  capable  of  containing  1000 
velfels  from  the  violence  of  the  winds  and  waves;  two- 
large  piers  run  out  half  a  mile  into  the  fea,  between  which 
joo  (laves  are  conftantly  employed  in  taking  out  the  mud 
or  foil,  waffled  out  of  the  town,  without  which  the  mouth 
of  the  river  would  foon  be  choaked  up  :  a  boom  erodes  it 
below  the  town,  which  is  fflut  up  at  night,  and  guarded 
by  a  detachment  from  the  main-guard.  Here  all  veTels 
pay  toll.  A  fea-gale  riles  every  morning  at  ten  to  bring 
velfels  into  the  bar,  and  a  land  one  at  ten  at  night  to  car¬ 
ry  them  out,  one  from  the  north,  the  other  from  the  fouth . 
It  is  the  reiidence  of  the  governor-general  of  the  Indies, 
appointed  by  the  States  of  Holland  every  three  years.  Lat. 
6.  10.  N.  Ion. 106.  50.  E.  Greenwich,  See  Java. 

BATA'VI  AN  REPUBLIC,  the  name  aflumed  by  Hol¬ 
land,  and  the  other  United  States,  lince  the  French  revo¬ 
lution. 

B ATAVO'RUM  INSULA,  the  ifland  of  the  Bata¬ 
vians,  in  ancient  geography.  Of  this  ifland  Tacitus  gives 
the  following,  defeription.  “The  Rhine  flowing  in  one 
channel,  or  only  broken  by  fmall  iflands,  is  divided  at  its 
entering  Batavia,  as  it  were  into  two  rivers.  One  conti¬ 
nues  its  courfe  through  Germany,  retaining  the  fame 
name,  and  violent  current,  till  it  falls  into  the  ocean. 
Tljp  other  waffling  the  coaft  of  Gaul,  with  a  broader  and 
mope  gentle  ftream,  is  called- by  the  inhabitants  Vahalis ; 
which  name  it  foon  changes  for  that  of  Mofa,  by  the  im- 
menfe  mouth  of  which  river  it  difeharges  itfelf  into  the 
fame  ocean.”  According  to  Tacitus,  therefore,  the  ifland 
of  the  Batavians  was  bounded  by  the  ocean,  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Vahalis,  now  the  Wale.  Ciefar  extends  it  to  the 
Mola,  or  Meufe ;  but  Pliny  agrees  with  Tacitus.  How¬ 
ever,  this  ifland  was  of  greater  extent  in  Tacitus’s  time 
than  in  Caefar’s;  Drufus,  the  father  of  Germanicus,  hav¬ 
ing  by  a  new  canal  conveyed  the  waters  of  the  Rhine  into 
the  ocean,  a  confiderable  way  north  of  the  former  mouth 
of  that  river.  The  Batavi  were  a  branch  of  the  Catti, 
who,  in  a  domeflic  fe-dition,  being  expelled  their  country, 
occupied  the  extremity  of  the  coaft:  of  Gaul,  at  that  time 
uninhabited,  together  with  this  ifland  fituated  among 
ftioals.  Their  name  Batavi  they  carried  with  them  from 
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Germany ;  there  being  fome  towns  in  the  territory  of  the 
Catti  called  Battcnberg  and  Baltenhaufen.  The  bravery  of 
the  Batavi,  efpecially  the  horfe,  procured  thenvnot  only 
great  honour  from  the  Romans,  being  called  their  brothers 
and  friends ;  but  an  exemption  from  taxes,  being  obliged 
only  to  furnifh  men  and  arms.  The  modern  name  of  this 
ifland  is  Bstu,  or  Bctaza. 

Batavorum  Oppidum,  anciently  a  town  in  the  ifland 
of  the  Batavia,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  without  any  parti¬ 
cular  name;  which  has  given  rife  to  feveral  furmifes  about 
it,  fome  fuppofing  it  to  be  Nimeguen,  but  Cluverius,  Ba- 
tavadurvm  or  Batemburg ,  both  without  the  ifland;  which 
(ituation  renders  both  thefe  places  inadmillible,  fmee  Ta¬ 
citus  places  this  namelefs  town  within  the  ifland. 

BATBER'GEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  and  biftiopric  of  Ofnabruck  :  two  miles  fouth 
of  Quakenbruck. 

BATCH,  f  [from  bake .]  The  quantity  of  bread  baked 
at  one  time.  Any  quantity  of  any  thing  made  at  once,  fo 
as  to  have  the  fame  qualities. 

BATCH  AJOUK',  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Armenia:  ninety 
miles  fouth  of  Erivan. 

BAT'CHELOR.  See  Bachelor. 

B ATCHURISCH'KOI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Archangel,  on  the  eaft  of  the  White  Sea  : 
eight  miles  north  of  Archangel. 

BATE,  J'.  [perhaps  contracted  from  debate.}  Strife; 
contention  ;  as,  a  make  bate. 

To  Bate,  v.  a.  [contracted  from  abate.  ]  To  leflen  any 
thing;  to  retrench.  To  fink  the  price. — When  the  land¬ 
holder’s  rent  falls,  he  mult  either  bate  the  labourer’s  wages, 
or  not  employ,  or  not  pay,  him.  Locke. — To  leflen  a  de¬ 
mand. — Bate  me  fome,  and  I  will  pay  you  fome,  and,  as 
molt  debtors  do,  promife  you  infinitely.  Skakefpeare. — To 
cut  off;  to  take  way. — Bate. but  the  laft,  and  ’tis  what  I 
would  lay.  Dryden. 

To  Bate,  v.  n.  Togrowlefs.  To  remit :  with  o^before 
the  thing. 

Abate  thy  fpeed,  and  I  will  bate  of  mine.  Dryden. . 

Bate  feems  to  have  been  once  the  preterite  of  bite,  as 
Shakefpeare  tiles  biting  faulckion  ;  unlefs  in  the  following 
lines,  it  may  rather  be  deduced  from  beat. 

Yet  there  the  fteel  (laid  not,  but  inly  bate 

Deep  in  his  flefti,  and  open’d  wide  a  red  flood  gate.  Spenf. 

Bate  (George),  an  eminent  phyfician,  born  at  Morton, 
near  Buckingham,  in  1608.  In  1637,  he  took  his  degree 
of  doClor  in  phyfic,  and  became  very  eminent  in  his  pro- 
feflion,  infomuch  that,  when  king  Charles  kept  his  court 
at  Oxford,  he  was  his  principal  phyfician.  When  the 
king’s  affairs  declined,  Dr.  Bate  accommodated  himfelf  lb 
well  to  the  times,  that  he  became  phyfician  to  the  Char- 
ter-houfe,  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  after¬ 
wards  principal  phyfician  to  Oliver  Cromwell.  Upon  the 
reftoration,  he  again  got  into  favour  with  the  royal  party, 
was  made  principal  phyfician  to  the  king,  and  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  ;  and  this,  we  are  told,  was  owing  to  a 
report  that  he  gave  the  proteftor  a  dofe  which  haftened 
his  death.  Dr.  Bate  wrote  in  Latin  an  account  of  the  com¬ 
motions  in  England,  and  fome  other  pieces.  He  died  at 
his  houfe  in  HattOn-garden,  and  was  buried  at  Kingfton  in 
Surrey. 

Bate  (Julius),  an  eminent  Englifli  divine,  rector  of 
Sutton,  near  Petworth  in  Suflex.  1-Ie  publiffled  Critica 
Hebrrea,  or  an  Hebrew-Englifh  Diftionary,  without  points, 
4to.  1767.  An  Hebrew  Grammar,  1750.  A  literal  Tranf- 
lation  of  the  Scriptures  out  of  the  original  Hebrew,  as  far 
as  the  end  of  the  fecond  book  of  Kings ;  with  many  reli¬ 
gious  tradts. 

BATE'AB,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  the  province 
of  Yucatan  :  190  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Merida. 

BATE'CUMBE,  or  Badecombe  (William),  an  emi¬ 
nent  mathematician,  (lourilfled  about  the  year  1420,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.  He  lludied  at  Oxford,  where  he  ap¬ 
plied 
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plied  himfelf  to  natural  philofophy  in  general,  but  chiefly 
to  the  mathematics,  in  which  he  made  a  great  proficiency. 
He  wrote,  r.  Of  the  Formation  and  Ufe  of  the  Concave 
Sphere.  2.  Of  the  Solid  Sphere.  3.  Of  the  Ufe  of  the 
Afirolabe.  4.  Pliilofophical  Concluiions. 

BATE'.FUL,  adj.  [from  bate  and  full.)  Contentious. 

BATE'MAN  (William),  bifliop  of  Norwich  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  founder  of  Trinity-hall,  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  was  born  at  Norwich,  and  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  (iudy  of  the  civil  law,  in 
which  lie  took  the  degree  of  doflor  before  he  was  thirty 
years  of  age,  a  thing  then  uncommon.  In  1328,  he  was 
collated  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Norwich  :  after  which  he 
went  and  (ludied  at  Rome,  where  he  was  promoted  by  the 
pope  to  the  place  of  auditor  of  his  palace.  He  was  like- 
wile  advanced  to  the  deanery  of  Lincoln  ;  and  fo  great  an 
opinion  had  he  of  his  capacity,  that  he  fent  him  twice  as 
his  nuncio,  to  procure  a  peace  between  Edward  III.  king 
of  England,  and  the  king  of  France.  Upon  the  death  of 
Anthony  de  Beck,  bifliop  of  Norwich,  the  pope  confer¬ 
red  that  biihopric  upon  our  Bateman,  on  the  23d  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1343,  and  confecrated  him  with  his  own  hands.  Be¬ 
ing  invelted  with  that  dignity,  he  returned  into  his  native 
country  after  many  years  abfence,  and  lived  in  a  very  hof- 
pitable  manner.  Of  pope  Clement  VI.  lie  obtained  for 
himfelf  and  fucceflors  the  firfi- fruits  of  all  vacant  livings 
within  his  diocefe  ;  which  occalioned  frequent  difputes 
between  himfelf  and  his  clergy.  In  the  year  1347  he 
founded  Trinity-hall  in  Cambridge,  for  the  fludy  of  the 
civil  and  canon  laws ;  and  another  hall  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  for  the  fludy  of  philofophy  and  divinity. 
In  1354  lie  was  by  order  of  parliament  difpatched  to  the 
court  of  Rome,  with  Henry  duke  of  Lancafter,  and  others, 
to  treat  of  a  peace,  then  in  agitation  between  the  crowns 
of  France  and  England.  This  journey  proved  fatal  to 
him  ;  for  he  died  at  Avignon,  where  the  pope  then  refid- 
ed,  on  the  6th  of  January,  1354-55,  and  was  buried  with 
great  folemnity  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city. 

BATE'MENT,  f.  [from  abatement .  j  Diminution:  a 
term  only  ufed  among  artificers. — To  abate,  is  to  wade  a 
piece  of  fluff ;  inftead  of  afking  how  much  was  cut  off, 
carpenters  afk  what  batement  that  piece  of  fluff  had.  Mcxon. 

BATE'NITES,  a  fed!  of  apoftates  from  Mahometanifm 
difperfed  through  the  eaft,  who  profefled  the  fame  abo¬ 
minable  pradf  ices  with  the  Ifmaliansand  Karmatians.  The 
word  fignifies  efoteric,  or  people,  of  inward  or  hidden  light. 

BA'TERSEA,  [once  called  Patrick's  Ea,  i.  e.  Patrick’s 
Ille.]  A  village  in  Surrey  on  the  Thames. 

BATES  (William),  an  eminent  prelbyterian  divine, 
born  in  1625.  He  was  admitted  in  Emanuel  college,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  from  ihence  removed  to  King’s  college  in  1644. 
He  was  one  of  the  commiffioners,  at  the  conference  in  the 
Savoy,  for  reviewing  the  public  liturgy,  and  was  concerned 
in  drawing  up  the  exceptions againft  the  Common  Prayer: 
however,  foon  after  the  refloration,  he  was  appointed  chap¬ 
lain  to  Charles  II.  and  became  minifler  of  St.  Dunflan’s 
in  the  well,  but  was  deprived  of  that  benefice  for  noncon¬ 
formity.  He  was  offered,  at  the  refloration,  the  deanery 
of  Litchfield  ;  which  lie  refufed.  He  publiflied  Select 
Lives  of  illuftrious  and  pious  perfons,  in  Latin;  and  fl  nee 
his  death  all  his  works,  except  his  Seledt  Lives,  have 
been  printed  in  one  volume  folio.  He  died  July  14,  1699, 
in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 

BATGA'O,  a  town  of  Alia,  in  the  country  of  Mocaum- 
pour:  ten  miles  fouth  of  Carmandu,  and  140  north  of 
Patna.  Lat.  28.  N.  Ion.  28.  15.  E.  Greenwich. 

BATH.yi  \_bath,  Sax.  bad,  Teut.J  A  pool  of  water  to 
bathe  in.  A  bath  is  either  hot  or  cold,  either  of  art  or 
nature.  Artificial  baths  have  been  in  great  efleem  with 
the  ancients,  efpecially  in  complaints  to  be  relieved  by  re- 
vtilfion,  as  inveterate  headachs,  by  opening  the  pores  of 
the  feet,  and  alfo  in  cutaneous  cafes.  But  the  modern 
praflice  has  greateft  recourle  to  the  natural  baths;  mod 
of  which  abound  with  a  mineral  fulphur,  as  appears  from 
their  turning  filver  and  copper  blackifti.  The  cold  baths 
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are  the  mod  convenient  fprings,  or  refervatories,  of  cold 
water  to  walh  in,  which  the  ancients  had  in  great  efleem  ; 
and  the  prefent  age  can  produce  abundance  of  noble  cures 
performed  by  them. — Why  may  not  the  cold  bath,  into 
which  they  plunged  themfelves,  have  had  fome  fliare  in 
their  cure.  Addifon. — A  ftate  in  which  great  outward  heat 
is  applied  to  the  body,  for  the  mitigation  of  pain,  or  any 
other  purpofe. — In  the  height  of  this  bath,  when  I  was 
more  than  half  flewed  in  greafe  like  a  Dutch  difli,  to  be 
thrown  into  the  Thames  1  Skahefpeare. — In  chetniflry,  it 
generally  fignifies  a  veffel  of  water,  in  which  another  is 
placed  that  requires  a  fofter  heat  than  the  naked  fire.  See 
Balneum.  Balneum  Marice  is  a  miftake  for  balneum  maris, 
a  fea  or  water  bath.  A  fund  heat  is  fometimes  called  baL 
neumficcum ,  or  cinereum. — We  fee  that  the  water  of  things 
di (filled  in  water,  which  they  call  the  bath,  differeth  not 
much  from  the  water  of  things  diflilled  by  fire.  Bacon. — - 
A  fort  ot  Hebrew  meafure,  containing  the  tenth  part  of 
an  homer,  or  feven  gallons  and  four  pints,  as  a  meafure 
for  things  liquid  ;  and  three  pecks  and  three  pints  as  a 
meafure  for  things  dry. — Ten  acres  of  vineyard  (hail  yield 
one  bath,  and  the  feed  of  an  homer  fhall  yield  an  ephalu. 
lfaiak  v.  10. 

Baths  (Vapour),  or  Vapour  baths,  are  thofe  wherein- 
the  fleam  of  fome  decodtion  is  received  upon  the  body  to 
promote  perfpiration,  or  to  adt  medicinally  by  abforption 
or  otherwife.  They  are  alfo  called  Balnea  Laconiea.  Va¬ 
pour  baths  are  fo  called  when  the  patient  is  not  plunged 
into  what  is  prepared  for  the  bath,  but  only  receives  its 
fleam  upon  thofe  parts  of  his  body  which  require  it :  as  in 
fome  difeafes  of  the  anus  and  womb,  where  the  patient 
fits  and  receives  the  fumes  of  fome  proper  fomentation,. 
&c.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the  bagnio  ;  where  people 
are  made  to  fweat  by  the  heat  of  a  room,  or  the  affuiion  of 
hot  water  ;  after  which  they  generally  go  into  a  hot  bath. 
A  peculiar  fort  of  vapour  bath  was  ufed  by  the  ancient 
Mexicans,  and  is  ftill  in  ufe  among  their  defeendants.  Ac-, 
cording  to  the  abbe  Clavigero,  thefe  baths  are  built  of 
raw  bricks,  and  their  form  is  fimilar  to  that  of  ovens  for 
baking  bread  :  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  pavement 
of  the  bath  is  a  little  convex,  and  lower  than  the  fur  face- 
of  the  earth  ;  whereas  that  of  moft  ovens  is  a  plane,  a  little 
elevated  for  the  accommodation  of  the  baker.  The  greateft 
diameter  of  the  bath  is  about  eight  feet,  and  its  greateft 
height  fix.  The  entrance,  like  the  mouth  of  an  oven,  is- 
wide  enough  to  allow  a  man  to  creep  eafily  in.  In  the 
place  oppofite  the  entrance  is  a  furnace  of  ftor.e  of  raw 
bricks,  with  its  mouth  outwards  to  receive  the  fire,  and  a 
hole  above  to  carry  off  the  fmoke.  The  part  which  unites 
the  furnace  to  the  bath,  and  which  is  about  two  feet  and 
a  half  fquare,  is  flint  with  a  dry  flone  of  a  porous  texture. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  vault  there  is  an  air-hole,  like- 
that  to  the  furnace.  When  any  perfon  goes  to  bathe,  lie 
firft  lays  a  mat  within  the  bath,  a  pitcher  of  water,  and 
a  bunch  of  herbs  or  leaves  of  maize.  He  then  caufes  a 
fire  to  be  made  in  the  furnace,  which  is  kept  burning  un¬ 
til  the  fiones  which  join  the  bath  and  furnace  are  quite 
hot.  The  perfon  w  ho  is  to  ufe  the  bath  enters  commonly 
naked,  and  generally  accompanied,  for  the  fake  of  conve¬ 
nience,  by  one  of  his  domeflics.  As  foon  as  he  enters,  he 
flints  the  entrance  clofe,  but  leaves  the  air-hole  at  top  for 
a  little  time  open,  to  let  out  any  fmoke  which  may  have 
been  introduced  through  the  chinks  of  the  flone  ;  when  it 
is  all  out,  he  flops  up  the  air-hole.  He  then  throws  wa¬ 
ter  upon  the  hot  flones,  from  which  immediately  arifes'a 
thick  fleam..  While  the  lick  perfon  lies  upon  the  mat, 
the  domeltic  drives  the  vapour  downwards,  and  gently 
beats  the  lick  perfon,  particularly  on  the  ailing  part,  with 
the  bunch  of  herbs,  which  are  dipped  for  a  little  while  ir. 
the  water  of  the  pitcher,  which  has  then  become  pretty 
warm.  The  fick  perfon  falls  immediately  into  a,  foft  and 
copious  fweat,  which  is  increafed  or-  diminiflied  at  pleafure, 
according  as  the  cafe  requires.  When  the  evacuation  de- 
fired  is  obtained,  the  vapour  is  let  off,  the  entrance  is  clear-, 
cd,  and  the  fick  perfon  clothes,  himfelf,  or  is  conveyed  on 
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the  mat  to  his  chamber ;  as  the  entrance  to  the  bath  is 
ufually  within  fome  chamber  of  his  habitation.  This  fort 
of  bath,  called  temazcalli by  the  natives,  has  been  regularly 
tiled  in  feveral  diforders,  particularly  in  fevers.  The  In¬ 
dian  women  ufe  it  commonly  after  childbirth,  and  alio 
thofe  perfons  who  have  been  (lung  or  wounded  by  any  poi- 
ifonous  animal.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  powerful  remedy  for 
all  difeafes  w  hich  arife  from  fuppreffed  perfpiration,  as 
colds,  catarrhs,  &c.  and  W'ould  be  highly  ufeful  in  Italy, 
and  other  countries  where  the  rhcumatifm  is  lb  frequent 
and  afflicting  a  dileafe. 

Baths  (Dry),  are  thofe  made  of  afnes,  fait,  fand,  &c. 
&c.  The  ancients  had  many  ways  of  exciting  a  fweat,  by 
means  of  a  dry  heat ;  as  by  the  ufe  of  hot  fand,  llove- 
rooms,  or  artificial  bagnios,  and  even  from  certain  natural 
hot  fleams  of  the  earth,  received  under  a  proper  arch  or 
hot-hotife,  as  we  learn  from  Celfus.  They  alfo  had  ano¬ 
ther  kind  of  bath  by  infolation,  where  the  body  was  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fun  for  fome  time,  in  order  to  draw  forth  the 
fuperfluous  moiflure  from  the  inward  parts ;  and  to  this 
day  it  is  a  practice  in  fome  nations  to  cover  the  body  over 
with  horfe-dung,  efpecially  in  painful  chronic  difeafes.  In 
New  England  they  make  a  kind  of  fiove  of  turf,  wherein 
the  fick  are  (hut  up  to  bathe  or  fweat.  It  was  probably 
from  a  knowledge  of  this  practice,  and  of  the  exploded 
doClrines  of  Celfus,  that  the  noted  empiric  Dr.  Graham 
drew  his  notions  of  the'  falutary  effects  of  what  he  called 
earth-bathing,  a  practice  which,  in  the  way  he  ufed  it,  con- 
ligned  fome  of  his  patients  to  a  perpetual  manfion  under 
ground  ! 

The  like  name  of  dry  bath  is  fometimes  given  to  another 
kind  of  bath,  made  of  kindled  coals,  or  burning  fpirit  of 
wine  ;  the  patient  being  placed  in  a  convenient  dole  chair 
for  the  reception  of  the  fume,  which  rifes  and  provokes 
fweat  in  a  plentiful  manner ;  care  being  taken  to  keep  the 
head  out,  and  to  lecure  refpiration.  This  bath  has  been 
found  very  effectual  in  removing  old  obdinate  pains  in  the 
limbs.  Dry  bathing  of  this  kind  is  nearly  fimilar  to  fumi¬ 
gation,  in  which  the  dry  vapours  of  mineral  and  other  l'ub- 
Itances  being  applied  to  the  (kin,  the  abforbent  velfels  take 
Up  and  convey  into  the  blood  t he  fubtle  parts  that  come  in 
contact  with  their  mouths  or  orifices.  By  the  fubtle  fumes 
thus  received,  much  benefit  or  prejudice  may  be  produc¬ 
ed,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  and  the  conditu- 
tion  on  which  its  eftetds  are  to  be  exerted  ;  as  is  evident 
from  the  palfies  produced  among  water-gilders,  workers 
in  lead- mines,  &c.  and  alfo  from  the  benefits  received  in 
many  cafes  when  the  air  is  impregnated  with  falutary  ma¬ 
terials.  Catarrhs  and  colds,  for  indance,  are  relieved  by 
fumes  received  with  the  breath;  and,  by  the  fame  me¬ 
thod,  expectoration  is  aflided  in  the  afthma;  and  even 
ulcers  in  the  lungs  are  faid  to  have  been  relieved  by  this 
method.  But  this  is  dill  more  drongly  exemplified  by 
the  common  practice  of  curing  venereal  ulcers,  and  ex¬ 
citing  the  general  adbion  of  quickfilver  in  the  fydem,  by 
inclofing  the  naked  body  of  the  patient  in  a  box  fitted  to 
receive  the  fumes  of  quickfilver  railed  by  fprinkling  cin- 
naber  upon  a  red-hot  iron,  or,  what  is  dill  better,  the 
Hydrargyrum  precipitatus  cinereus  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  Chi- 
rurgica,  which,  not  emitting  any  fulplutreous  vapours  like 
the  other,  proves  lefs  inconvenient  to  the  patient.  Some 
authors  (peak  of  blood  baths,  balnea  fanguinolcnta,  prepar¬ 
ed  efpecially  of  the  blood  of  infants,  anciently  fuppofed  to 
be  a  kind  of  fpecific  for  the  leprofy. 

Baths  (Metalline),  are  thofe  made  of  water  impregnat¬ 
ed  with  the /cords  of  metals.  The  mod  common  and  ufe¬ 
ful  of  this  kind  are  thofe  prepared  with  the  fcoriae  of  iron, 
which  are  reputed  excellent  bracers  for  weak  and  decayed 
limbs;  and  alfo  ufeful  in  dopping  hemorrhages,  and  re- 
doring  the  mendrtial  flux  when  obdrudted  ;  inlannich, 
that  they  may  even  be  fubdituted  for  the  natural  iron  baths 
with  great  propriety.  Adjacent  to  the  fmelting  huts  where 
metals  are  run  from  their  ore,  are  to  be  found  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  flag  of  copper,  antimony,  and  cobalt,  which 
abound  with  fuch  principles  as  make  ferviccable  baths  for 


drengthening  the  lod  tone  of  the  mufcular  fibres,  or  re¬ 
laxing  them  when  they  are  too  rigid.  Thefe  baths  have 
likewife  a  deterfive  and  cleanfing  virtue  ;  fo  that,  with  a 
prudent  regard  to  circumdances,  they  may  be  ufed  with 
advantage  on  many  occafions.  The  way  of  making  thefe 
artificial  baths  is,  either  to  take  the  flags  as  they  come  hot 
from  the  furnace,  or  elfe  to  heat  them  afrefh,  and  throw 
them  into  hot  water  ;  which  is  afterwards  to  be  ufed 
either  in  the  way  of  bath  or  fomentation,  occalionally . 
There  are  other  artificial  baths,  prepared  of  alum  and 
quick-lime,  by  boiling  them  together  in  water.  Such 
baths  are  fuppofed  to  be  ferviceable  in  paralytic  diforders, 
and  weaknefs  of  the  limbs. 

The  pepper  bath,  or  pcjfer  wafer,  on  the  Alps,  is  one  of 
the  mod  celebrated  in  Europe,  and  has  been  the  fubjebt 
of  exprefs  treatifes,  belide  what  has  been  faid  of  it  occali- 
onally  by  Scheuchzer  and  others.  It  was  fird  difeovered 
in  the  year  1240,  and  is  of  the  periodical  kind.  The  wa¬ 
ter  breaks  forth  in  a  dreadful  chafm  of  the  earth,  fcarcely 
acceflible  to  the  fun-beams,  or  indeed  to  men,  unlefs  of  the 
greated  fortitude  and  courage.  Thefe  dreams  have  this 
Angularity,  that  they  commonly  break  forth  in  May,  with 
a  great  impetuofi  ty,  bringing  with  them  beech-leaves,  crabs, 
or  other  wood-fruit ;  and  that  their  courfe  ceafes  in  Sep¬ 
tember  or  Odfober.  Scheuchzer  profelfes  himfelf  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  thefe  waters  are  not  impregnated  with  any  mine¬ 
rals,  or,  if  they  do  contain  any,  that  their  virtues  in  curing 
diftempers  and  preferring  health  do  not  proceed  from  them. 
They  are  exceedingly  clear,  and  have  neither  colour,  tade, 
nor  fmell. 

Baths  made  a  part  of  the  ancient  gymnafia,  though 
they  were  frequented  more  for  the  fake  of  pleafure  than 
health.  The  mod  magnificent  baths  were  thofe  of  Titus, 
Paulus  ./Emilius,  and  Diocledan,  of  which  there  are  fome 
ruins  dill  remaining.  It  is  faid  that  at  Rome  there  were 
856  public  baths.  Fabricius  adds,  that  the  excedive  lux¬ 
ury  of  the  Romans  appeared  in  nothing  more  vidble  than 
in  their  baths.  Seneca  complains,  that  the  baths  of  ple¬ 
beians  were  filled  from  filver  pumps  ;  and  that  the  freed- 
men  trod  on  gems.  Macrobius  tells  us  of  one  Sergius 
Oratus,  a  voluptuary,  who  had  pendant  baths  hanging  in 
the  air.  According  to  Dion,  Maecenas  was  the  fird  who 
condructed  a  bath  at  Rome.  Yet  there  are  indances  of 
public  baths  prior  to  this;  but  they  were  of  cold  water, 
fmall,  and  but  poorly  decorated.  Agrippa,  in  his  aedilate, 
built  160  places  for  bathing,  where  the  citizens  might  be 
accommodated,  either  with  hot  or  cold  water,  gratis.  After 
this  example,  Nero,  Vefpafian,  Titus,  Dominant,  Seve- 
rus,  Gordian,  Aurelian,  Maxintian,  Diocletian,  and  mod 
of  the  emperors  who  had  dudied  to  gain  the  affections  of 
the  people,  erected  baths  laid  with  the  riched  marble, 
and  wrought  according  to  the  rufes  of  the  mod  delicate 
architedture.  The  rich  had  baths  at  home,  and  frequently 
very  magnificent  ones,  efpecially  after  the  time  that  the 
practice  of  pillaging  the  provinces  had  begun  ;  but  they 
only  ufed  them  on  extraordinary  occafions.  The  great 
men,  and  even  the  emperors  themfelves,  fometimes  bathed 
in  public  with  the  red  of  the  people.  Alexander  Severus 
was  the  fird  who  allowed  the  public  baths  to  be  opened  in 
the  night-time  during  the  heats  of  dimmer. 

The  Greek  baths  were  ufually  annexed  to  palejlra  or 
gymnafia,  of  which  they  were  confidered  as  a  part.  Thefe 
baths  confided  of  feven  different  apartments,  ufually  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other,  and  intermixed  with  other  build¬ 
ings  belonging  to  the  other  forts  of  exercifes.  Thefe  were, 
fird,  the  cold  bath,  frigida  lavatio;  2dly,  The  elceothefum  y 
or  room  where  they  anointed  with  oil ;  3dly,  The  frigida- 
rium ,  or  cooling  room  ;  4thly,  The  propnigeum,  or  en¬ 
trance  of  the  hypocaujliim,  or  dove  ;  5 1 hly ,  The  vaulted 
room  for  fvveating  in,  or  vapour-bath,  called  concamerata 
fudatio,  or  tepidarium-,  6 thly.  The  laconicum,  or  dry  dove; 
7 tidy,  The  hot  bath  called  callida  lavatio.  As  for  the 
baths  feparate  from  the  palejlra:,  they  appear  to  have  been 
ufually  double,  one  for  men,  the  other  for  women  ;  but 
fo  near,  that  the  fame  furnace  heated  both.  The  middle 
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part  was  poflefled  by  a  large  bafon  that  received  water  by 
feveral  pipes,  and  was  furrounded  by  a  baludrade,  behind 
which  there  was  an  area  for  the  reception  of  thofe  who 
waited  to  nfe  the  bath.  They  were  vaulted  over,  and  only 
received  light  from  the  top. 

In  the  Roman  baths,  the  firft  part  that  appeared  was  a 
large  bafon,  called  xoAv//£-/)9|ai,  in  Greek,  and  natatio  or 
pifcina  in  Latin.  In  the  middle  was  the  hypocaujtum,  which 
had  a  row  of  four  apartments  on  each  fide,  called  balnearia  : 
thefe  were  the  dove,  the  bath,  cold  bath,  and  tepidarium. 
The  two  doves,  called  laconicum  and  tepidarium,  were  circu¬ 
lar  and  joined  together.  Their  floor  was  hollow  and  fuf- 
pended,  in  order  to  receive  the  heat  of  a  large  furnace,  which 
was  communicated  to  the  doves  through  the  interpoling  va¬ 
cuities.  This  furnace  alfo  heated  another  room  called  vafa- 
rium,  in  which  were  three  large  brazen  velfols  called  milliaria, 
refpectively  containing  hot,  warm,  and  cold,  water;  which 
were  fo  difpofed,  that  the  water  might  be  made  to  pafs  by 
fyphons  and  pipes  out  of  one  or  other  of  them  into  the 
bath,  in  order  to  adjud  its  temperature.  The  defcription 
is  given  by  Vitruvius.  At  three  in  the  afternoon,  which 
is  what  Pliny  calls  kora  oBava  et  nona,  the  Romans  all  re¬ 
paired  to  the  baths,  either  the  public  or  the  private  ones : 
this  was  called  the  bath  hour,  kora  balnei,  which  in  winter 
was  at  nine,  in  fummer  at  eight.  The  public  baths  were 
all  opened  by  the  found  of  a  bell,  and  always  at  the  fame 
hour  ;  and  thofe  who  came  too  late,  of  courfe  dood  the 
chance  of  bathing  with  little  advantage  or  comfort  to  them- 
felves.  They  began  with  hot  water  ;  after  which,  as  the 
pores  were  opened,  and  might  caufe  too  plentiful  a  per- 
fpiration,  they  thought  it  necelfary  for  health  to  clofe 
them  again,  either  with  tiie  cold  bath,  or  at  lead  with  a 
fprinkling  of  cold  water.  During  the  bath,  the  body  was 
fcraped  with  a  kind  of  knives,  or  fmall  drigils,  fitch  as 
are  dill  found  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  After  bath¬ 
ing  fucceeded  million  and  perfuming,  from  which  they 
went  fredt  to  fupper.  The  Romans,  when  they  found 
their  domachs  overcharged  with  meat,  went  to  the  bath, 
as  we  learn  from  Juvenal,  who  inveighs  againd  thofe  who, 
having  gorged  themfelves  with  eating,  were  forced  to  go 
into  the  baths,  to  give  themfelves  relief.  They  found  alfo 
that  a  bath  was  good  to  refredt  themfelves  after  any  con- 
flderable  fatigue  or  trouble,  as  Celfus  tells  us;  which 
makes  Plautus  fay,  that  all  the  baths  in  this  world  were 
not  diffident  to  remove  the  wearinefs  he  felt.  After  Pom- 
pey’s  time  the  humour  of  bathing  was  carried  to  fo  great 
an  excels,  that  many  were  debilitated,  and  feveral  brought 
themfelves  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  they  could  not  bear  food 
without  bathing  fird.  The  emperor  Titus  is  faid  to  have 
lod  his  life  by  this.  Hence  it  is  that  Pliny  inveighs  le- 
verely  againd  thofe  phydcians  who  held,  that  hot  baths 
digeded  the  food.  The  emperor  Adrian  lird  laid  a  re- 
draint  on  the  immoderate  paflion  for  bathing,  by  a  public 
edilt,  forbidding  all  perfons  to  bathe  before  the  eighth  hour. 

Baths  of  Agrippa  ( thermae  Agrippina)  were  built  of 
brick,  but  painted  in  enamel :  thofe  of  Nero,  thermce  Ne- 
roniana,  were  not  only  furnilhed  with  freflt  water,  but 
even  had  the  fea  brought  into  them  :  thofe  of  Caracalla 
were  adorned  with  200  marble  columns,  and  furnilhed 
with  1600  feats  of  the  fame  matter.  Lipfius  allures  us 
they  were  fo  large,  that  1800  perfons  might  (onveniently 
bathe  in  them  at  the  fame  time.  But  the  baths  of  Dio¬ 
cletian,  thermce  Dioclefiance ,  furpafled  all  the  red  in  magni¬ 
ficence.  One  hundred  and  forty  thoufand  men  were  em¬ 
ployed  many  years  in  building  them.  Great  part  of  thefe, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  Caracalla,  are  dill  danding  ;  and  with 
the  vafl  high  arches,  the  beautiful  and  dately  pillars,  the 
extraordinary  plenty  of  foreign  marble,  the  curious  vault¬ 
ing  of  the  roofs,  the  prodigious  number  of  fpacious  apart¬ 
ments,  and  a  thoufand  other  ornaments,  conllitute  one  of 
the  greated  curiofities  of  modern  Rome. 

Bath,  in  chemidry,  a  method  whereby  heat  is  tranf- 
mitted  to  various  bodies  under  chemical  inveftigation.  The 
keat  communicated  from  bodies  in  combudion,  mud  ne- 
ceflarily  vary  according  to  circumdances ;  and  this  v»ria- 
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tion  not  only  influences  the  refults  of  operations,  but  in 
many  indanccs  endangers  the  veflels,  especially  if  they 
be  made  of  glafs.  Among  the  feveral  methods  of  obvia¬ 
ting  this  inconvenience,  ot.  Sof  the  mod  itfual  conflfls  in 
interpoling  a  quantity  of  land,  or  other  matter,  between 
the  fire  and  the  veflel  intended  to  be  heated.  The  fand- 
bath  and  the  water-bath  are  mod  commonly  tiled  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  which  is  called  balneum  maria  by  the  elder  chemilts. 
A  bath  of  deam  may  in  fome  indances  be  found  prefera¬ 
ble  to  the  water-bath.  Somechemids  have  propofed  baths 
of  melted  lead,  of  tin,  and  of  other  fufible  fubflances. 
Thefe  may  perhaps  be  found  advantageous  in  a  few  pecu¬ 
liar  operations,  in  which  the  intelligent  practitioner  mud 
be  left  to  his  own  fagacity.  The  water-balk  is  nothing 
more  than  a  pot  or  velfel  containing  water,  which  is  kept, 
boiling,  and  in  which  the  digeding  or  didillatory  veirels 
are  kept  immerfed.  As  the  heat  of  boiling  water  is  near¬ 
ly  dationary,  this  temperature  is  found  very  advantageous 
in  the  dillillation  of  eirential  oils,  and  all  other  fubdances 
in  which  an  empyreumatic  taint  is  to  be  feared.  It  may 
ealily  be  imagined  that  the  form  of  the  bath,  as  well  as  of 
the  veflels,  may  be  varied  according  to  the  purpofes  re- 
fpeltively  aimed  at.  The  fand-bath  canlids  of  fluid  placed 
either  in  an  iron  pot,  or  upon  an  iron  hearth,  with  fire  un¬ 
derneath.  In  this  the  heat  is  gradually  communicated, 
although  lefs  uniformly  than  by  the  water-bath  ;  and  it 
may  likewife  be  carried  to  ignition.  As  the  heat  is  great¬ 
ed  towards  the  bottom  of  the  fand,  the  operator  poflefTes 
a  power  of  moderating  it  by  raifing  the  velfel  when  ne- 
celfary.  The  extenlive  fand-bath  which  is  formed  by 
fpreading  fand  upon  an  iron-hearth,  is  very  ufeful  for  di- 
geftion,  folution,  evaporation,  and  other  chemical  purpo¬ 
fes,  which  may  be  carried  on  at  the  fame  time  in  a  confi- 
derable  number  of  veflels. 

Bath,  in  metallurgy,  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  fufion  of 
metallic  matter  in  certain  operations.  In  refining  or  cu¬ 
pelling,  for  example,  the  metals  are  faid  to  be  in  bath 
when  they  are  melted.  When  gold  is  purified  by  antimo¬ 
ny,  this  femi-metal  melted  is  called  by  fome  the  bath  of 
gold-,  alchemids,  wdio  conlidered  gold  as  the  king  of  me¬ 
tals,  called  antimony  the  balk  of  the  king  only  ;  becaufe  in 
fall  gold  only  can  refid  the  altion  of  antimony. 

BATH.  [All  the  different  names  that  this  city  has  borne 
in  different  ages  and  languages  have  been  taken  from  its 
medicinal  waters  :  as  the  tHoerce.  or  ‘hot  waters,’  of 

Ptolemy  ;  the  Aqucc  Solis,  or  ‘waters  of  the  fun,’  of  An¬ 
toninus  ;  the  Caer  Baden,  and  Caer  Ennant,  i.  e.  ‘the  city 
of  baths,  and  ‘  the  city  of  ointment,’  of  the  Britons ;  and 
xheAckmanckefer,  or  ‘the  city  of  valetudinarians,’  of  the 
Saxons.]  A  celebrated  city  in  the  county  of  Somerfet,  fi- 
tuated  in  a  deep  narrow'  valley,  bounded  on  the  north, 
fouth,  and  fouth-wed,  by  lofty  hills,  forming  a  very  plea- 
flint  natural  amphitheatre,  and  affording  the  city  a  double 
advantage,  a  barrier  againd  the  winds,  and  fountains  of 
the  pured  waters.  Thefe  hills  abound  with  white  free- 
done,  of  which  the  houfes  are  built.  On  the  north-wed 
fide  the  valley  widens,  divided  into  rich  meadows,  water¬ 
ed  by  the  river  Avon.  There  are  three  principal  fprings, 
or  baths;  the  King’s  Bath,  the  Hot  Bath,  and  the  Crofs 
Bath.  The  Queen’s  Bath  is  merely  an.expanfion  of  the 
waters  of  the  King’s  Bath.  The  difeovery  of  thefe  wa¬ 
ters  is,  by  ancient  hidorians,  attributed  to  Bladud,  fon  of 
Lud-Hudibras,  who  was  king  of  this  county  890  years 
before  the  birth  of  Chrid;  but  the  antiquity  of  the  city 
and  the  baths  themfelves  vve  are  not  to  refer  to  any  higher 
period  than  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  a  period  peculiarly 
happy  in  converting  the  gifts  of  nature  to  the  propered 
ufes,  and  in  lupplying  her  deficiencies  by  admirable  works 
of  art.  It  was  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  44,  and  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  that  the  Roman  forces, 
under  the  conduit  of  Flavius  Vefpafian,  after  having  re¬ 
duced  all  the  Belgic  colonies  and  the  wedern  parts  of  Bri¬ 
tain  under  the  fubjeClion  of  the  Roman  empire,  fat  dow  n 
in  this  territory,  to  which  they  had  probably  been  direct¬ 
ed  by  the  native  Belgte.  The  report  of  fuch  genial  wn- 
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ters  as  flowed  with  fpontaneous  heat  from  the  bofom  of  the 
earth,  in  a  rude  and  barbarous  country,  was  a  fuflicient 
inducement  to  a  people  who  had  io  lately  lelt  the  luxuries 
of  Italy,  where  every  art  was  employed  in  eredling  the 
molt  fuperb  baths  and  fudatories,  and  in  fabricating,  with 
immenle  labour  and  expence,  that  very  article  of  indul¬ 
gence  which  nature  in  this  fpot  ftvrniffied  without  the 
Jmalleft  trouble  to  their  hands.  Here  they  (lationed  the 
firlt  detachment  of  the  fecond  legion,  building  proper  ha¬ 
bitations  for  the  officers,  and  the  military  in  general;  and 
at  length,  by  the  arrival  of  other  legions,  the  place  grew 
into  a  city,  endowed  with  Roman  liberties,  and  governed 
by  Roman  laws.  Walls,  gates,  and  temples,  were  erect¬ 
ed,  and  a  little  Rome  began  to  adorn  a  dreary  inhofpitable 
wild.  In  the  reign  of  Adrian,  about  A.D.  118,  that  lame 
detachment  of  the  fecond  legion,  (till  remaining  here,  was 
joined  by  a  divifion  of  the  lixth ;  and  in  that  of  Severus, 
a  part  of  the  twentieth  legion,  removed  from  Devana,  or 
Chefter,  had  their  (tation  in  Aquae  Solis,  which  was  then 
become  the  molt  capital  city  in  Roman  Britain,  and  the 
principal,  if  not  the  only,  place  in  this  part  of  the  ifland 
for  preparing  the  legionary  arms  and  enligns.  ft  he  old 
Roman  city  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  pentagon,  the  area 
whereof  was  1200  feet  in  length,  and  the  greatelt  breadth 
about  1150,  It  was  furrounded  by  a  ftrong  wall,  compo- 
fed  of  layers  of  (lone,  brick,  and  terras,  nine  feet  in  thick- 
nefs,  and  twenty  feet  in  height :  this  wall  was  flanked  by 
circular  towers  at  each  angle,  and  had  four  gateways,  an- 
fwering  nearly  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  from  which,  in 
fubfequent  times,  the  principal  (Ireets  had  their  denomi¬ 
nations.  During  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Theodofius, 
Chryfanthus  being  then  governor  in  Britain,  the  Roman 
legions  began  to  leave  this  place,  now  increafed  into  a 
great  and  populous  city,  inhabited  by  families  unconnefl- 
ed  with  military  concerns,  and  praftiling  the  arts  of  civi¬ 
lization  and  peace.  At  length,  about  the  year  444,  the 
Roman  army  totally  withdrew  from  the  place,  and  left  it 
to  the  po  He  Hi  on  of  the  Britons,  who,  by  their  intercourfe 
and  intermarriages  with  the  Romans,  had  before  conftitu- 
ted  a  confiderable  part  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Saxons, 
who  had  been  invited  into  Britain,  difperfed  themfelves 


bifliop  Burnel,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  this  city  firft  lent 
reprefentatives  to  parliament.  The  government  of  Bath 
was  originally  veiled  in  a  (heriff ;  the  firft  that  appears  to 
have  borne  this  office  %vas  Alfred,  who  is  faid  to  have 
been  a  great  benefaftor  to  the  city,  and  died  in  907.  It 
afterwards  had  a  proved,  or  bailiff.  Itsfird  charters  were 
confirmed  by  Edw.  III.  Rich.  II.  Hen.  V.  and  Hen.  VI. 
Oueen  Elizabeth,  in  the  thirty- fecond  year  of  her  reign, 
granted  it  a  new  charter,  declaring  it  to  be  a  foie  city  of 
itfelf,  and  the  citizens  to  be  a  body  corporate  and  politic, 
by  the  name  of  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens,  of  Bath. 
The  commerce  of  Bath,  abftracled  from  the  expenditures 
of  fafliionable  company  refort ing  to  it,  is  now  altogether 
inconfiderablej  nor  is  there  any  manufacture  which  de- 
ferves  notice.  Formerly,  however,  it  was  almofi  in  a  man¬ 
ner  maintained  by  clothing.  Leland,  who  vilited  this  place 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  informs  us,  that  a  little  be¬ 
fore  his  time,  there  were  three  capital  clothiers,  of  the 
names  of  Style,  Kent,  and  Chapman,  by  whom  the  town 
of  Bath  then  ttourifiied  ;  and  it  is  afferted,  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  reftoration,  there  were  no  lefs  than  fix ty  broad 
looms  employed  in  the  fingle  pariffi  of  St.  Michael.  The 
river  Avon  was  made  navigable  by  an  a£l  of  parliament, 
10  Anne  ;  and  the  firft  barge,  laden  with  deals,  pig-lead, 
and  meal,  was  brought  up  to  the  city  December  15,  1727. 
This  city,  from  a  very  fmall  and  mean  beginning,  is  now 
become  fo  large  in  bulk,  fo  elegant  in  its  buildings, 
and  fo  refpeftable  in  its  inhabitants  and  its  vifitors,  as  to 
be  the  pride  of  England,  and  the  admiration  of  foreign¬ 
ers.  The  old  city-walls  are  now  built  over,  and  its  prif- 
tine  (late  almofi  wholly  obliterated  by  modern  improve¬ 
ments.  Superb  edifices,  particularly  the  Circus,  Crel’cent, 
See.  raifed  by  the  mod  (kilful  architects,  rife  in  every  quar¬ 
ter,  and  compofe  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  cities  in  the 
world.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  civil  wars,  Bath  was 
garrifoned  for  the  fervice  of  Charles  I.  and  the  fum  of 
7000I.  was  expended  on  its  fortifications.  Notvvithftand- 
ing  which,  upon  the  approach  of  a  fmall  party  of  dragoons, 
and  the' appearance  of  another  party  upon  the  Beechen- 
cliff,  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  the  city  furrender- 
ed  to  the  enemy.  Hereupon  it  became  one  of  the  princi- 


into  various  parts,  and  by  fmall  degrees  erefted  themfelves  pal  pods  of  the  parliament  forces  in  this  county,  and  here 


into  feveral  petty  dates,  or  monarchies.  Bath,  with  a  few 
other  confiderable  cities  in  the  wefiern  parts  of  the  ifland, 
remained  in  the'  poffeffion  of  the  Britons  till  the  year  577, 
when  a  large  army  of  the  Saxons,  under  the  command  of 
Ceaulin  and  Cuthwin,  advanced  towards  its  walls.  They 
were  met  by  three  Britilh  kings  of  the  lianas  of  Conmail, 
Condidin,  and  Farinmail,  who,  giving  them  battle,  fell, 
and  Bath  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  Saxon  arms.  This 
period  afforded  a  new  name  and  a  different  profpeCt  to 
this  memorable  city,  becoming  part  of  the  dominions  of 
the  Weft  Saxons,  under  which  it  flouriftted  for  near  200 
years;  and  perhaps  it  is  owing  to  this  people,  that  we 
know  fo  little  or  fo  much  of  the  Roman  (late  of  Bath.  On 
the  foundation  of  thofe  walls,  which  they  themfelves  had 
induftrioufly  deftroyed,  freffi  bulwarks  were  ereCled  with 
the  old  materials,  and  with  others  brought  from  the  ruins 
of  temples,  maufoleums,  and  triumphal  arches,  and  there¬ 
in  was  inferted  a  variety  of  fculptures,  which  they  had 
thrown  down  from  their  ruined  buildings.  The  interior 
parts  of  the  city  were  decorated  in  a  new  tafte,  and  filled 
with  adventitious  (IruCtures.  The  Danifti  invafions  inter¬ 
rupted  the  tranquillity  of  the  city,  and  the  progrefs  of  its 
improvements.  *  At  length  it  affumed  new  fplendour  un¬ 
der  the  Auguftan  reign  of  Edgar,  who,  in  the  year  973, 
■was  confecrated  and  crowned  with  great  folemnity  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  prefence  of  Ofwald,  archbi- 
ihop  of  York,  and  feveral  other  prelates  of  England. 
This  monarch  endowed  Bath  with  divers  valuable  privi¬ 
leges,  eredling  it  into  a  free  borough,  granting  it  a  mar¬ 
ket,  and  the  liberty  of  coinage,  and  exempting  it  from 
toll,  tribute,  and  taxes;  the  memory  of  which  benefac¬ 
tions  the  inhabitants  preserved  for  many  ages  in  anniver- 
fary  games-  and  feftiye  pageantries.  At  the  inftance  of 


Sir  William  Waller  lay  for  a  confiderable  time  with  his 
whole  army,  making  incurfions  into  the  country,  and  in¬ 
viting  together  all  the  difaffedled  from  the  neighbouring 
clothing  towns  and  villages.  But,  after  the  battle  of 
Roundway-down,  July  13,  1643,  in  which  Sir  William 
Waller  was  defeated,  and  the  withdrawing  of  the  garrifon 
hence  to  the  reinforcement  of  Briftol,  the  king’s  troops 
retook  poffeffion  of  Bath.  In  1715,  a  defign  was  fet  on 
foot  for  a  general  hofpital,  but  was  not  carried  into  effeft 
till  the  year  1738,  when  a  fpacious  and  very  commodious 
edifice  was  erefted,  and  an  aft  of  parliament  procured  for 
incorporating  the  direftors  of  the  charity  by  the  name  of 
The  Prefident  and  Governors  of  the  General  Holpital  or 
Infirmary  at  Bath.  In  1742,  the  houfe  was  opened  for 
the  reception  of  the  fick  poor  from  every  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  thofe  of  Bath  only  excepted,  in  re¬ 
gard  they  always  have  a  readier  and  lefs  expenfive  accefs 
to  the  benefit  of  tire  waters. 

So  pleafant  and  fo  fafliionable  is  Bath,  that  almofi  eveiy 
perfonof  fortune  or  fafhion  in  England  and  Ireland  makes 
a  point  annually  of  vifiting  this  city;  and  many  families,, 
even  through  economic  motives,  make  it  their  conftant 
refidence.  Provifions  of  all  kinds  are  excellent  and  rea  i 
fonable ;  and  the  amufements,  though  in  the  genteeleft: 
and  mod  fuperb  ftyle,  are  rendered,  through  the  nume¬ 
rous  fubferibers,  far  from  expenfive.  Indeed,. no  place  in 
Europe,  in  a  full  feafon,  affords  fo  brilliant  a  circle  of  po¬ 
lite  company  as  Bath.  The  young,  the  old,  the  grave, 
the  gay,  the  infirm,  and  the  healthy,  all  refGrt  to  this  vor¬ 
tex  of  amufement.  Ceremony,  beyond  the  ufual  rules  of 
politenefs,  is  totally  exploded ;  every  one  mixes  in  the 
rooms  upon  an  equality  ;  and  the  entertainments  are  fo 
wifely  regulated,  that,,  although  there  is  never  a  ceflation 
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of  them,  neither  is  there  any  laflltiule  from  bad  hours,  or 
from  an  excefs  of  difiipation. 

The  Pump-room  is  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
King’s  Bath  :  it  was  erefled  in  the  year  1704,  but  much 
enlarged  in  the  iyear  1751,  and  is  now  a  handfpme  piece 
of  building.  To  this  building  in  1786  was  added  a  hand- 
fome  portico  for  the  reception  of  the  chairs,  that  the  com¬ 
pany  in  the  Pump-room  might  not  be  incommoded  by  the 
chairmen.  The  nobility  and  gentry  alienable  in  it  every 
morning,  between  the  hours  of  1'even  and  ten,  to  drink 
the  water;  for  whofe  entertainment  a  good  band  of  mufic 
attends  during  the  feafon.  In  this  room  is  hung  up  the 
following  curious  and  beautiful  lines  : 

Alwhyle  ye  drynke, — ’mydft  Age  and  Ache  ybent. 

Ah  creepe  not  comfortlelle  belide  our  Stream'd; 

(Sweet  Nurfe  of  Hope)  Afflydtions  downward  fente 

Wythe  ftyll  fmalle  Voyce,toroufe  from  thriftlefsDreame, 
Eache  wynge  to  prune,  that  (hyftythe  everie  Spraie 
In  wytleffe  Flyghte,  and  chyrpythe  Lyte  awaie. 

Alwhyle  ye  lave — fuche  Solace  may  be  founde  : 

“When  kynde  the  Hand,  why  ’neath  its  healynge  faynte  ? 
payne  fhall  recure  the  Heartes  corruptede  Wounde  ; 

Farre  gone  is  that  whych  feelethe  not  its  Playnte. 

By  kyndrede  Angel  fmote,  Bethefda  gave 
N.ewe  Vyrtues  forthe,  and  felte  her  troublede  Wave.” 
Thus  drynke,  thus  lave — nor  ever  more  lamente  : 

Oure  Springes  but  Howe  pale  Anguilh  to  befriende. 

How  fayre  the  Meed  that  followethe  Contente  ! 

How  blelle  to  lyve,  and  fynde  fuch  Anguifh  mend  ? 

How  blefte  to  dye — when  fufferynge  I'aithe  makes  fure, 
At  Lyfe’s  high  Founte,  an  everlaftynge  Cure! 

Edgar. 

The  perfon  or  patient  intending  to  bathe  puts  on,  at  his 
own  lodgings,  a  bathing-drefs  hired  for  the  purpofe;  and 
is  carried  in  a  dole  chair  to  one  of  the  flips  which  open 
into  the  bath.  There  he  defeends  by  Heps  into  the  water, 
where  he  is  attended  by  a  guide.  Having  (laid  his  Hated 
time  in  the  bath,  he  afeends  again  into  the  flip,  where  he' 
puts  off  his  bathing-drefs,  and,  being  wrapped  up  in  blan¬ 
kets,  is  carried  home  to  bed,  where  he  lies  for  fome  time 
to  encourage  perfpiration.  The  King’s  Bath  is  overlooked 
by  the  company  in  the  Pump-room  ;  and  adjoining  to  it 
are  places  furnifhed  with  pumps  to  pour  the  hot  ftreams 
on  any  difeafed  part  of  the  body. 

In  Bath  there  are  three  churches,  feveral  chapels,  and 
meeting-houfes  for  moll  kinds  of  diflenters.  The  cathe¬ 
dral  church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  commonly  called 
the  Abbey,  (fuppofed  to  be  built  on  the  fpot  where  flood 
the  Roman  temple  of  Minerva,  who  was  the  tutelar  deity 
of  the  hot-fprings,)  is  a  noble  edifice,  built  in  the  form  of 
a  crofs,  and  founded  in  676,  by  king  Ofric,  together  with 
the  Abbey -houfe  for  nuns;  but,  in  the  year  775,  king 
Ofta  placed  therein  fecular  canons,  who,  being  expelled 
by  king  Edgar,  he  inftituted  Benedictine  monks  in  their 
Head ;  and  it  was  frequently  repaired  and  augmented,  till 
Oliver  King  fet  on  foot  the  prefent  pile  in  1495.  This 
church  was  formerly  called  the  Lantern  of  England ,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  number  and  lize  of  its  windows;  but,  as  it 
is  now  inclofed  by  houfes  to  the  north  and  fouth,  the  light 
is  much  intercepted ;  it  is  a  (lately  and  elegant  flrufture, 
and  affords  the  curious  ftranger  as  much  fpeculation  as  any 
parochial  church  of  the  fame  Handing  in  England.  The 
length  from  eaft  to  weft  is  210  feet,  and  from  north  to 
fouth  126  ;  the  breadth  of  the  body  and  fide  aides  is  fe- 
venty-tvvo  feet,  and  the  windows  are  fifty-two  in  number. 

Bath  is  joined  with  Wells  to  form  a  bilhopric,  called  the 
diocefe  of  Bath  and  Wells.  The  bilhop’s  feat  is  at  Wells. 
John  de  Viliula,  the  lixteenth  bilhop,  having  purchafed 
the  city  of  Bath  for  500  marks  of  Henry  I.  transferred  his 
feat  to  this  place  in  1088.  Difputes  arofe  between  the  monks 
of  Bath  and  jhe  canons  of  Wells,  about  the  election  of  a 
bilhop  ;  but  they  were  at  laft  cornpromifed  by  Robert  the 
eighteenth  bifliop,  who  decreed,  that  from  henceforward 
■the  bilhop  fit ou Id  be  ftyled  from  both  places,  and  that  the 
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precedency  fliould  be  given  to  Bath  ;  that,  in  the  vacancy 
ot  the  fee,  the  bilhop  (hould  be  elected  by  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  delegates  from  both  churches;  and  that  he  fliould 
be  jnftalled  in  them  both  ;  both  of  them  to  constitute  the 
bifliop’s  chapter;  and  all  his  grants  and  patents  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  in  both.  So  it  ftood  till  the  reformation.  But,  in 
the  35th  of  Henry  VIII.  an  a£t  paffed  for  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Wells  to  make  one  foie  chapter  for  the  bifliop. 
This  diocefe  hath  yielded  to  the  church  of  Rome  one  car¬ 
dinal  ;  and  to  the  civil  Hate  of  England  (lx  lord  chancel¬ 
lors,  five  lord  treafurers,  a  lord  privy  feal,  a  lord  prefident 
of  Wales,  and  principal  fecretary  of  ftate.  It  contains  the 
county  of  Somerfet,  except  a  few  churches  in  the  city  of 
Briftol;  the  number  of  pariflies  amounting  to  388,  and 
the  churches  and  chapels  to  503.  Of  the  pariflies  16.0  are 
impropriate.  It  is  valued  in  the  king’s  books. at  5.35I,.  is. 
3d.  and  computed  to  be  worth  annually  2200I.  The  cler¬ 
gy’s  tenth  is  353I.  18s.  ojd. 

There  is  a  public  granimar-fehool  in  Broad-ftreet,  origi¬ 
nally  founded  and  endowed  by  Edward  VI.  with  part  of  the 
land  belonging  to  the  diffolved  religious  houfes.  The  pre¬ 
fent  building  was  begun  in  the  year  1752. — Here  is  alfo  a 
charity-fchool,  which  was  founded  in  1711,'  and  was  be¬ 
gun,  and  for  fome  years  carried  on,  by  the  intereft  and  un¬ 
wearied  endeavours  of  that  eminent  pattern  of  learning 
and  piety,  Robert  Nelfon,  Efq.  who  engaged  dean  Willis, 
(afterwards  bifliop  of  Wincliefter,)  and  feveral  other  per¬ 
sons  of  diftin6tion,  to  alfift  him  in  this  arduous  and  chari¬ 
table  undertaking.  It  was  rebuilt  by  fubfeription,  and 
the  corporation  liberally  contributed  towards  it,  as  well 
by  their  fublcriptions  as  by  a  grant  of  the  ground  on  which 
the  prefent  fcliool  is  erected  ;  and,  on  the  1 2th  of  October, 
1721,  the  foundation-ftone  was  laid  by  Mr.  Hoare,  on  which 
is  this  infeription  :  “God’s  Providence  is  our  Inheritance.” 

The  Grove,  near  the  Abbey-church,  is  called  Orange- 
grove,  from  an  obelifk  erefted  by  the  late  Richard  Nalh, 
Efq.  in  compliment  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  came 
here  for  his  health  juft  before  he  married  the  princefs  roy¬ 
al  of  England,  and  received  great  benefit  from  the  waters. 
A  very  handfo.me  theatre  iseftablifhed  here  by  royal  patent. 
It  is  adorned  with  columns  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders, 
and  is  allowed,  of  its  lize,  to  be  as  complete  a  theatre  as 
any  in  Europe.  • 

There  are  only  two  fairs  held  annually  in  this  city,  of 
very  trifling  note  ;  but  on  Lanfdown,  about  three  miles 
diftant,  on  the.  ioth  of  Auguft,  a  fair  is  annually  held  for 
cheel'e,  horfes,  and  mod  kinds  of  merchandife.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  markets  are  on  Wednefdays  and  Saturdays,  and  plen¬ 
tifully  fupplied  with  every  kind  of  provilions,  generally  at 
moderate  prices.  The  markets  for  filh  are,  Mondays, 
Wednefdays,  and  Fridays,  and  are  thought  to  excel  thofe 
of  any  inland  town  in  the  kingdom. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Bath  (lands  Midford  Cqftle,  built  by 
Difney  Roebuck,  Efq.  Alfo  the  magnificent  manfion  of 
Prior  Park,  the  feat  of  the  late  Ralph  Alien,  Efq.  which 
commands  a  profpeCt,  as  delightful  as  it  is  pollible  for  the 
imagination  to  conceive,  the  city  of  Bath  being  the  chief 
object,  and  towards  it  the  principal' front  of  the  houfe  is 
turned.  The  feat  conlifts  of  a  houfe  in  the  centre,  two 
pavilions,  and  two  wings  of  offices,  all  united  by  arcades, 
and  making  a  continued  line  of  building  of  above  1000 
feet  in  front,  of  which  the  houfe  takes  about  150  feet,  and 
is  of  the  Corintlfian  order,  elevated  upon  a  ruftic  bafe- 
ment,  and  crowned  with  a  baluftrade ;  the  centre  advan¬ 
cing  forward,  and  making  one  of  the  largeft  and  moft  cor¬ 
rect  porticos  in  the  kingdom.  The  order  includes  two  (lo¬ 
ries,  and  the  houfe  has  fifteen  windows  in  the  length  of  it. 
The  portico,  together  with  a  Corinthian  hall  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  llory,  a  chapel  on  the  fame  floor  of  the  Ionic  order, 
fupporting  the  Corinthian,  and  a  Corinthian  gallery  ex¬ 
tending  over  the  hall,  and  the  rooms  on  each  fide  of  it,  all 
finifhed  with  free-ftone,  are  the  beauties  and  curiolities  of 
the  pile.  The  gardens  confift  of  two  terraces,  and  two 
(lopes,  lying  northward  before  the  houfe,  wit'll  winding 
walks  made  through  a  little  coppice,  opening  to  the  weft- 
9  S  ward, 
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ward,  adorned  with  vafes  and  other  ornaments,'  in  (tone- 
work  ;  and  the  afflux  of  water  is  fo  great,  that  it  is  recei¬ 
ved  at  three  different  places,  after  many  little  agreeable 
falls,  at  the  head  of  one  of  which  there  is  a  ftatue  of  Mo- 
fes  down  to  the  knees,  in  an  attitude  expreflive  of  the  ad¬ 
miration  he  muff  have  felt  after  ftriking  the  rock,  and  fee¬ 
ing  the  water  guilt  out  of  it.  The  winding  walks  were 
made  with  great  tafte,  and  in  fome  places  they  appear  with 
little  cliff's  on  one  fide,  and  fmall  precipices  on  the  other. 

Lanfdown,  near  Bath,  is  one  of  the  molt  confpicnous 
and  happily-fituated  hills  in  the  weft  of  England,  and  fa¬ 
mous  for  the  number  of  ftieep  fattened  by  its  delicate  her¬ 
bage.  From  hence  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  Briftol 
Channel,  city  of  Briftol,  part  of  Wales,  and  great  part  of 
Gloucefferlhire,  Worcefterlhire,  and  Wiltthire  ;  and  there 
Is  one  point  of  view  where  the  cities  of  Bath  and  Briftol 
are  both  feen  at  the  fame  time. 

Farley  Callle,  fix  miles  from  Bath,  is  a  curious  piece 
of  antiquity.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  extent  of  its  ru¬ 
ins,  it  feems  ftirprifing  fo  little  (hould  be  faid  of  it  in  hif- 
tory.  The  firft  account  we  find  is  no  farther  back  than 
the  1 6t‘h  of  Edward  III.  at  which  time  Farley  appears  to 
have  been  the  property  of  Lord  Bergherlh ;  it  was  fold  by 
his  grand-daughter,  the  foie  heirefs,  with  other  eftates,  to 
Kobert  lord  Hungerford,  whofe  coffin  now  lies,  with  four 
others,  in  the  dormitory. 

At  Stanton- Drew,  eight  miles  from  Bath,  is  another 
piece  of  antiquity,  fuppofed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  druid 
temple,  much  in  the  form  of  that  at  Stonehenge;  confift- 
■ing  of  a  circle  of  large  pillars,  about  fix  feet  high,  each 
of  which  feems  to  have  made  a  diameter  of  ninety  paces, 
though  there  is  no  appearance  of  a  ditch.  The  remains  of 
this  monument,  among  the  common  people,  bears  the 
name  of  a  Wedding ,  from  a  tradition,  that,  as  a  bride  was 
going  to  be  married,  (lie  and  the  reft  of  the  company  were 
chariged  into  pillars  of  ftone. 

Bath  is  nineteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Wells,  twelve  eaft 
of  Briftol,  thirty-nine  north-weft  of  Salifbury,  forty-one 
nearly  foil  th-w  eft  of  Gloucefter,  fixty-feven  fouth-weft  of 
Oxford,  and  107  weft  of  London.  Lat.51.23.N-  Ion. 
a.  22.  W.  Greenwich. 

Bath  Waters,  [Bathonice  aqua ;  called  alfo  folis  aqua, 
and  badiza  aqua .]  The  celebrated  mineral  waters  of  Bath. 
Dr.  Cheyne  accounts  for  the  heat  of  this  water  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  experiment:  firft  mixing  filings  of  iron,  and  the 
powder  of  fulphur,  then  working  them  into  a  pafte  with 
water,  and  putting  them  into  a  cellar,  under  a  cock  which 
drops  water  gradually  and  (lowly,  the  pafte  will  ferment 
fo,  that  the  water  running  from  it  (hall  be  of  the  fame 
heat  and  virtue  with  thofe  of  Bath,  though  not  fo  plea- 
fant,  nor  fo  well  fitted  for  medicinal  ufes.  Tournefort 
obferves,  “  that  the  filings  of  iron  will  grow  warm  by 
fteeping  in  common  water,  but  much  more  fo  in  fea-wa- 
ter;  and,  if  powdered  fulphur  is  added  thereto,  the  mix¬ 
ture  will  burn.”  Dr.  Cheyne  farther  obferves,  that  the 
heat  of  Bath  water  is  owing  to  a  principle  in  itfelf,  as  is 
evident  from  its  retaining  its  heat  longer  than  any  other 
water  heated  to  the  fame  degree :  that  the  fulphur  in  the 
Bath  water  is  evident  to  the  fenfes,  for  it  is  collected  from 
she  furfaces  of  the  bath;  and  iron  is  manifeftly  in  it,  as 
appears  from  the  blue  tindture  which  it  (trikes  when  mix¬ 
ed  with  an  infufion  of  galls;  and  by  analyfis  fea-falt  is 
found  in  it.  Mod  hot  mineral  waters  feem  chiefly  to  con- 
lift  of  fulphur  and  iron,  and  to  differ  only  as  the  fulphur 
or  the  iron  predominates ;  where  the  fulphur  moil  abounds, 
they  are  hotter,  more  naufeous,  and  purgative.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Bryan  Higgins,  a  Winchef- 
ter  gallon  of  Bath  water  contains, 

Of  calcareous  earth,  combined  with  vitriolic  dwt.  gr. 

acid  in  the  form  of  felenite  -  -  3  19^-5 

Of  calcareous  earth  combined  with  acidulous  gas  o  22-5-5 
Of  marine  fait  of  magnefia  O  22-J5 

Of  fea  fait  1  1475 

■Of  iron  combined  with  acidulous  gas  -  o  0^5 


Acidulous  gas,  befides  vvhat  is  contained  in  the  above  earth 
and  iron,  twelve  ounces  meafure  ;  and  atmofpheric  air  two 
ounces. 

The  four  principal  waters  in  England  that  poffefs  any 
remarkable  heat,  are  thofe  of  Bath,  Buxton,  Briftol,  and 
Matlock.  The  firft  of  which  raifes  Fahrenheit’s  thermo¬ 
meter  from  about  100  to  1  j  2 ;  the  fecond  to  about  8<5  ;  the 
third  to  76 ;  and  the  laft  to  66  or  68.  Dr.  Monro,  in 
fpeaking  of  thefe  waters,  lhews  the  higheft  degreeof  heat 
attributed  to  them  by  the  following  phyficians,  viz. 


Dr.  Howard.  Charleton.  Lucas. 


The  king’s  bath, 
The  hot  bath. 
The  crofs  bath, 
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And  that,  on  evaporation,  a  gallon  of  them  has  been 
found  to  contain,  of  iron  ^  or  ^  parts  of  a  grain ;  of 
calcareous  earth,  22^  grains  ;  felemtes,  3 grains;  Glau¬ 
ber’s  fait,  25!  grains ;  fea-falt,  513  grains;  which  were 
mixed  with  an  oily  matter,  but  not  more  fo  than  is  com¬ 
mon  to  all  waters.  From  this  and  other  accounts  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  Bath  waters  are  chalybeates,  in  which  iron 
and  earth  are  kept  fulpended  by  means  of  aerial  acid; 
and  that  they  are  impregnated  with  a  fmall  portion  of  fe- 
lenites,  fea-falt,  and  either  Glauber  fait  or  vitriolated  mag¬ 
nefia.  It  is  from  the  combination  of  fulphureous  gas,  fea-. 
fait,  See.  that  the  Bath  water  is  fo  ufeful  wherever  the 
vital  heat  requires  an  increafe ;  nothing  but  iron  can  make 
fuch  a  fpeedy  improvement  as  this  water  does  in  decayed 
conftitutions ;  and  it  is  the  foapinefs  of  it,  from  the  union 
of  its  fulphur  and  iron,  that  relaxes  fo  as  to  give  vent  to 
gouty  and  other  matters,  by  perfpiration.  It  is  fafe  and 
beneficial  only  when  the  vigour  of  the  conftitution  is  re¬ 
duced,  and  when  the  vis  vita:  is  to  be  reftored.  Indeed, 
in  all  internal  diforders,  where  iron  and  fulphur  are  pre- 
feribed,  the  internal  life  of  this  water  is  effedfual.  But 
fuch  is  the  tenuity  of  the  fulphur  and  iron  in  thefe  waters, 
from  their  perfedt  folvend,  the  fixed  air  therein,  that  the 
niceft  fealed  cork  cannot  long  retain  the  medical  parts  ; 
they  are  therefore  moft  powerful  when  drunk  on  the  fpot. 
They  operate  by  urine,  and  promote  perfpiration  ;  and  if 
drunk  quickly,  and  in  large  draughts,  they  fometimes 
purge:  but,  if  taken  (lowly  and  in  fmall  quantities,  they 
rather  incline  one  to  coftivenefs  ;  caufe  a  fenfe  of  heat; 
and  oftentimes  a  heavinefs  of  the  head ;  with  a  propenlity 
to  deep,  particularly  on  firft  drinking  them.  Thefe  wa¬ 
ters  have  been  much  recommended  in  diforders  of  the  fto- 
mach  and  bowels ;  in  the  gout,  nephritic  complaints,  rheu- 
matifm,  palfy,  particularly  that  fpecies  which  attacks 
plumbers,  painters,  manufacturers  in  lead,  and  variety  of 
other  complaints.  They  are  likewife  beneficial  for  ba¬ 
thing  in;  and  for  pumping  on  difeafed  limbs.  For  from 
hence  much  relief  is  obtained  from  wandering  or  fixed 
pains,  ftiffnefs  of  the  joints,  contractions  of  the  tendons, 
wafting  of  the  limbs,  palfies,  rheumatifms,  &c.  When 
taken  internally,  as  they  often  heat  on  the  firft  ufing  them, 
it  is  right  to  cool  the  body  by  taking  a  dofe  or  two  of  fome 
mild  aperient  medicine,  and  to  live  on  a  cooling  regimen, 
before  entering  into  a  courfe  of  them,  and  for  the  pletho¬ 
ric,  to  lofe  a  few  ounces  of  blood;  and  during  thefe  cour- 
fes  to  live  regular,  and,  if  inclined  to  be  too  coftive,  to 
take  occafionally  a  dofe  of  fome  cooling  phyfic.  The  fea- 
fon  for  drinking  the  Bath  waters  is  whenever  they  are 
wanted  ;  for  there  is  little  or  no  fenfible  difference  in  them 
at  any  one  time  compared  with  another.  Many  who  have 
drank  them  for  fome  time,  leave  them  off  for  a  month  in 
the  hotteft  weather,  but  cold  conftitutions  need  not,  for 
they  find  them  rather  better  at  that  time.  With  fome 
perfons  cold  weather  fuits  the  beft  with  their  drinking  it, 
efpecially  when  the  feafon  is  dry,  and  in  clear  froft  it  is 
the  beft  of  all.  More  than  two  pints  in  a  day  can  never 
be  required,  which  may  be  taken  at  three  or  four  times,  a 
few  hou/s  intervening  betwixt  each  portion  ;  and  in  fuch 
chronical  difeafes  as  require  preparations  of  iron,  the  ar- 
*  ’  tificial. 
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tifkial  ones  may  at  the  time  be  ufed,  'See  Dr.  Cheque's 
Account  of,  and  Dr.  Falconer’s  Effay  on,  the  Bath  Wa¬ 
ters  ;  Monro’s  Treatife  on  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical 
Chemifhy. 

Bath  Agricultural  Society.  See  Society. 

Knights  of  the  Bath,  a  military  order  in  England,  for 
which  fee  the  article  Knight, 

Bath  Kol,  the  daughter  of  a  voice.  So  the  Jews  call 
one  of  their  oracles,  which  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud ;  being  a  mode  of  divination  invented  by  the  Jews, 
though  called  by  them  a  revelation  from  God’s  will,  which 
he  made  to  his  chofen  people,  after  all  verbal  prophecies 
had  ceafed  in  Ifrael.  It  was  in  fail  a  method  of  divina¬ 
tion  fimilar  to  the  fortes  Virgiliance  of  the  Heathens..  For 
as,  with  them,  the  firft  words  they  happened  to  dip  into, 
in  the  works  of  that  poet,  were  a.  kind  of  oracle  whereby 
they  predicted  future  events;  fo,  with  the  Jews,  when 
they  appealed  to  Bath-kol,  the  firft  words  they  heard  from 
any  man’s  mouth  were  looked  upon  as  a  voice  from  hea¬ 
ven,  directing  them  in  the  matter  they  inquired  about. 
The  Chriftians  were  not  free  from  this  fuperftition,  ma¬ 
lting  the  fame  ufe  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  pagans  did  of 
the  works  of  Virgil.  It  was  pradtifed  by  Heraclius,  em¬ 
peror  of  the  eaft,  in  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  centu¬ 
ry  :  for,  being  at  war  with  Chofroes  king  of  Perfia,  and 
in  doubt,  after  a  fuccefsful  campaign,  where  to  take  up 
his  winter  quarters,  he  confulted  the  book  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  this  way  of  divination,  and  was  determined  there¬ 
by.  In  France,  it  was  the  practice  for  feveral  ages  to  ufe 
this  kind  of  divination  at  the  confecrations  of  abifhop,  in 
order  to  difcover  his  life,  manners,  and  future  behaviour. 
This  ufage  came  into  England  with  the  Norman  conqueft; 
for  we  are  told,  that,  at  the  confecration  of  William  the 
fecond  Norman  bifhpp  of  the  diocefe  of  Norwich,  the 
words  which  firft  occurred  on  dipping  into  the  Bible  were, 
Not  this  man,  but  Bar  abb  as:  Ibon  after  which  William  died, 
and  Herbert  de  Lozinga,  chief  fimony  broker  to  king 
William  Rufus,  fucceeded  him  ;  at  whofe  confecration  the 
words  at  which  the  Bible  opened  were  the  fame  which  Je- 
fus  fpoke  to  Judas  the  traitor;  Friend,  wherefore  art  thou 
come ?  This  circumftance  fo  affefted  Herbert,  that  it 
brought  him  to  a  thorough  repentance  of  his  crime  ;  in 
expiation  of  which  he  built  the  cathedral  of  Norwich,  the 
firft  (tone  of  which  he  laid  in  1096. 

Bath  Town,  a  fea-port  of  North  Carolina,  hi  the 
United  States  of  America,  on  the  river  Pamticoe.  Lat. 

35.  30.  N.  Ion.  77.  14.  W.  Greenwich. 

BA’THA,  Bath,  or  Ba'chia,  a  town  of  Hungary, 
fit u ate d  near  the  Danube;  once  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  now 
united  to  Colocza,  taken  by  the  emperor  in  the  year  16S6. 
It  is  twenty  leagues  fouth  of  Buda.  Lat.  45.  34.  N.  Ion. 

36.  50.  E. 

7oB  A'THE,  v.a,  [ bathian ,  Sax.]  To  wafh,  as  in  a  bath : 

Others  on  filver  lakes  and  rivers  bath'd. 

Their  downy  breaft.  Milton. 

To  fupple  or  foften  by  the  outward  application  of  warm 
liquors.  —Bathe  them,  and  keep  their  bodies  foluble  the 
while  by  clyfters  and  lenitive  bolules.  Wifeman. — To  wafh 
any  thing : 

Phenician  Dido  flood, 

Frefh  from  her  wound,  her  bofom  bath'd  in  blood.  Dry  den. 

To  Bathe,  v.  n.  To  be  in  the  water,  or  in  any  refem- 
blance  of  a  bath  : 

The  gallants  dancing  by  the  river  fide, 

They  bathe  in  film  me  r,  and  in  winter  Aide.  Waller. 

BA'THING,  the  adl  of  ufing  or  applying  a  bath ;  that 
is,  of  immerging  the  body,  or  part  of  it,  in  water  or  other 
liquid.  Bathing  is  a  praftice  of  great  antiquity.  The 
Greeks,  as  early  as  the  heroic  age,  are  faid  to  have  bathed 
in  the  fea,  in  rivers,  & c.  We  even  find  mention  in  Ho¬ 
mer  of  hot  baths  in  the  Trojan  times ;  but  thefe  feeni  to 
have  been  only  ufed  on  extraordinary  occafions.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  alfo  came  early  into  the  ufe  of  baths;  the  very  name 
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of  which,  themes,  fhews  they  borrowed  it  fr6m  (he  Greeks, 
As  the  ancient  Romans  were  chiefly  employee  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  their  cuftom  was,  every  evening  after  work,  to  wafh 
their  arms  and  legs,  that  they  might  fit  down  to’  flipper 
with  more  decency  :  for  the  people  of  that  age  went  with 
their  arms  and  legs  bare,  and  confequently  expofed  to  drift 
and  filth.  But,  every  ninth  day,  when  they  repaired  to 
the  city,  either  to  the  nundinae  or  to  attend  at  the  aflem- 
blies  of  the  people,  they  bathed  or  walked  all  over  in  the 
Tyber,  or  fome  other  river. 

Although  bathing,  among  the  ancients,  made,  as  it 
were,  a  part,  of  diet,  and  was  ufed  as  familiarly  as  fleep  ; 
yet  it  was  in  high  efteem  among  their  phyficians  for  the 
cure  of  difeafes,  as  appears  from  Strabo,  Pliny,  Hippo¬ 
crates,  and  Oribafius;  whence  the  frequent  exhortations 
to  waftfing  in  the  fea,  and  plunging  into  cold  water.  The 
firft  inftance  of  cold  bathing,  as  a  medicine,  is  Melam- 
pus’s  bathing  the  daughters  of  the  king  of  Argos;  and 
the  firft  inftance  of  warm  bathing  is  Medea’s  ufe  of  it, 
who  was  faid  to  boil  people  alive,  becaufe  Pelias  king  of 
Thefialy  died  in  a  warm  bath  under  her  hands.  The  cold 
bath  was  ufed  with  fuccefs  by  Antonins  Mufa,  phyficiau 
to  the  emperor  Auguftus,  for  the  recovery  of  that  prince  ; 
but  it  fell  into  negled  after  the  death  of  Marcellos,  who 
was  fuppofed  to  have  been  deftroyed  by  the  improper  life- 
of  it.  it  was  again  brought  into  requeft  towards  the  dole 
of  the  reign  of  Nero,  by  means  of  a  phyficiau  of  Mar- 
feilles  named  Charmis ;  but,  during  the  ignorance  of  the 
fucceeding  ages,  the  pradice  was  banifhed  for  a  long  time. 

Among  the  Turks,  as  among  the  ancients,  bathing  is  a 
great  luxury  ;  and  in  every  town  and  village  there  is  a 
public  bath.  Indeed,  the  neceflity  of  cleanlinefs,  in  a  cli¬ 
mate  where  people  perfpire  fo  copioully,  has  rendered  ba¬ 
thing  indifpenfable  ;  the  comfort  it  produces  preferves  the 
ufe  of  it;  and  Mahomet,  who  knew  its  utility,  has  redu¬ 
ced  it  to  a  precept.  Of  thefe  baths,  and  the  manner  of 
bathing,  particularly  at  Cairo,  the  following  account  is 
given  by  M.  Savary  in  his  Letters  on  Egypt: 

“  The  firft  apartment  one  finds  in  going  to  the  bath,  is 
a  large  hall,  which  rifes  in  the  form  of  a  rotunda.  It  is 
open  at  the  top,  to  give  a  free  circulation  to  the  air.  A 
fpactous  eftrade,  or  raifed  floor,  covered  with  a  carpet,  and 
divided  into  compartments,  goes  around  it,  on  which  one 
lays  one’s  clothes.  In  the  middle  of  the  building,  a  jet 
d’eau  fpouts  up  from  a  bafon,  and  agreeably  entertains  the 
eye.  When  you  are  undrefled,  you  tie  a  napkin  round 
your  loins,  take  a  pair  of  fandals,  and  enter  into  a  narrow 
paffage,  where  you  begin  to*  be  fenfible  of  the  heat.  The 
door  ftiuts  to ;  and,  at  t\\  enty  paces  of}’,  you  open  a  fecond, 
and  go  along  a  paffage,  which  forms  a  right  angle  with  the 
former.  Here  the  heat  increafes.  They  who  are  afraid 
of  fuddenly  expofing  themfelves  to  a  ftronger  degree  of  it, 
flop  in  a  marble  ha!!,  tn  the  way  to  the  bath  properly  fo 
called.  The  bath  is  a  fpacious  and  vaulted  apartment, 
paved  and  lined  with  marble,  around  which  there  are  four 
clofets.  The  vapour,  inceftantly  arifing  from  a  fountain 
and  ciftern  of  hot  water,  mixes  itfelf  with  the  burning 
perfumes.  Thefe,  however,  are  never  burnt  except  the 
perfons  in  the  bath  defire  it.  They  mix  with  the  fleam 
of  the  water,  and  produce  a  mod  agreeable  effed.  The 
bathers  are  not  imprifoned  here,  as  in  Europe,  in  a  fort  of 
tub.  Extended  on  a  doth  fpread  out,  the  head  fupport- 
ed  by  a  fmall  cufhion,  they  ftretch  themfelves  freely  in 
every  pofture,  whilft  they  are  wrapped  up  in  a  cloud  of 
odoriferous  vapours,  which  penetrates  into  all  their  pores. 
After  repofing  fome  time,  until  there  is  a  gentle  moiftnre 
over  the  whole  body,  a  fervant  comes,  preffes  you  gently, 
turns  you  over,  and,  when  the  limbs  are  become  fupple 
and  flexible,  lie  makes  all  the  joints  crack  without  any  dif¬ 
ficulty.  He  tnaftes  or  gently  rubs  the  body,  and  feems  to 
knead  the  flefn  without  making  you  feel  the  lmallefr  pain. 
During  this  operation,  he  detaches  from  the  lk in,  which 
is  running  with  fvveat,  a  fort  of  fmall  icales,  and  removes 
even  the  imperceptible  dirt  that  flops  the  pores.  The  ft;  in 
becomes  loft  and  fmooth  like  Latin,  He  then  conducts 
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you  into  a  clofet,  pours  the  lather  of  perfumed  foap  upon 
your  head,  and  withdraws.  The  ancients  did  dill  more 
honour  to  their  guefts,  and  treated  them. in  a  more  volup¬ 
tuous  manner.  Whilft  Telemachus  was  at  the  court  of 
Neftor,  ‘  the  beautiful  Polycafla,  the  handfomeft  of  the 
daughters  of  the  king  of  Pylos,  led  the  fon  of  Uly  fifes  to 
the  bath  ;  wafhed  him  with  her  own  hands;  and,  after, 
anointing  his  body  with  precious^oils,  covered  him  with 
rich  habits  and  a  f'plendid  cloak. 5  Pififtratus  and  Telema- 
chns  were  not  worfe  treated  in  the  palace  of  Menelaus: 

‘  When  they  had  admired  its  beauties,  they  were  cond lift¬ 
ed  to  bafons  of  marble,  where  a  bath  was  prepared :  beau¬ 
tiful  female  flaves  wallied  them  ;  and,  after  anointing 
them  with  oil,  covered  them  with  rich  tunics  and  fuperb 
pellices.’ 

“  The  clofet  to  which  one  is  conducted  is  furnifhed  with 
a  cittern  and  two  cocks  :  one  for  cold  and  the  other  for 
hot  water.  There,  you  wafh  yourfelf.  Soon  after  the  fer- 
vant  returns  with  a  depilatory  pomatum,  which  in  an  in- 
ftant  makes  the  fuperfluous  hair  fall  off  the  places  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  to.  Both  men  and  women  make  general  tile  of  it  in 
Egypt.  It  is  compofed  of  a  mineral  called  rvfma ,  which 
is  of  a  deep  brown.  The  Egyptians  burn  it  lightly,  knead 
it  with  water,  mixing  it  with  half  the  quantity  of  flaked 
lime.  This  greyifn  pafle,  applied  to  the  hair,  makes  it 
fall  off,  without  giving  the  flighted  pain.  After  being 
well  waflied  and  purified,  you  are  wrapped  up  in  hot  linen, 
and  follow  the  guide  through  the  windings  that  lead  to  the 
outer  apartment.  This  infenfible  tranlition  from  heat  to 
cold  prevents  one  from  fuffering  any  inconvenience,  from 
it.  On  arriving  at  the  eftrade,  you  find  a  bed  prepared 
for  you ;  and  fcarcely  are  you  laid  down  before  a  child 
comes  to  prefs  every  part  of  your  body  with  his  delicate 
fingers,  in  order  to  dry  you  thoroughly.  You  change  li¬ 
nen  a  fecond  time,  and  t lie  child  gently  grates  the  calloflty 
of  your  feet  with  pumice-ftone.  He  then  brings  you  a 
pipe  and  Mocha  coffee. 

“  Coming  out  of  a  flove  where  one  was  furrounded  by 
a  hot  and  moift  fog,  where  the  fweat  guflied  from  every 
limb,  and  tranfported -into  a  fpacious  apartment  open  to 
the  external  air,  the  breafl  dilates,  and  one  breathes  with 
voluptuoufnefs.  Perfectly  maffed,  and  as  it  were  regene¬ 
rated,  one  experiences  an  univerfal  comfort.  The  blood 
circulates  with  freedom ;  and  one  feels  as  if  difengaged 
from  an  enormous  weight,  together  with  a  fupplenefs  and 
lightnefs  to  which  one  has  been  hitherto  a  ftranger.  A 
lively  fentiment  of  exiftence  diffufes  itfelf  to  the  very  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  body.  Whilft  it  is  loft  in  delicate  fenfa- 
tions,  the  foul,  fympathifing  with  the  delight,  enjoys  the 
moll  agreeable  ideas.  The  imagination,  wandering  over 
the  univerfe,  which  it  embellifties,  fees  on  every  fide  the 
moft  enchanting  piblures,  every  where  the  image  of  hap- 
pinefs.  If  life  be  nothing  but  the  fucceffion  of  our  ideas, 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  then  recur  to  the  memory, 
the  vigour  with  which  the  mind  runs  over  the  extended 
chain  of  them,  would  induce  a  belief  that  in  the  two  hours 
of  that  delicious  calm  that  fucceeds  the  bath,  one  has  liv¬ 
ed  a  number  of  years.” 

Such  are  the  baths,  the  ufe  of  which  were  fo  ftrongly 
recommended  by  the  ancients,  and  which  are  ftill  the  de¬ 
light  of  the  Egyptians.  It  is  by  means  of  them  that  they 
prevent  or  difpel  rheumatifms,  catarrhs,  and  fuch  cutane¬ 
ous  diforders  as  are  produced  . by  want  of  perfpiration. 
Hence  likewife  they  find  a  radical  cure  for  that  fatal  evil 
which  attacks  the  fources  of  generation,  the  remedy  for 
which  is  fo  dangerous  in  Europe.  By  the  fame  refource 
they  prevent  that  uncomfortable  feeling  fo  common  to 
all  nations  who  do  not  pay  fo  much  attention  to  the  clean- 
linefs  of  their  bodies.  Mr.  Tournefort,  indeed,  who  had 
ufed  fteam-baths  at  Conftantinople,  where- there  is  lefs  re¬ 
finement  in  them  than  at  Cairo,  is  of  opinion,  that  they 
injure  the  breafl.  But,  according  to  M.  Savary,  this  is  an 
error  which  further  experience  would  have  correbled. 
There  are  no  people  who  make  more  frequent  ufe  of  them 
than  the  Egyptians,  and  there  is  no  country  where  there 
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are  fewer  afllimatic  people.  The  women  are  paftionately 
fond  of  thefe  baths.  They  frequent  them  at  lealt  once  a 
week,  and  take  with,  them  flaves  properly  qualified  for  the 
purpofc.  More  luxurious  titan  the  men,  after  undergo¬ 
ing  the  ufual  preparations,  they  waflt  their  bodies,  and 
above  all  their  heads,  with  rofe-water.  It  is  there  that 
female  head-dreffers  form  their  long  black  hair  into  treffes, 
which -they  mix  with  precious  eflences  inflead  of  powder 
and  pomatum.  It  is  there  that  they  blacken  the  edge  of 
their  eye-lids,  and  lengthen  their  eye-brows  with  cohel,  a 
preparation  of  tin  burnt  with  gall-nuts ;  it  is  there  they 
ftain  the  finger  and  toe  nails  with  the  leaves  of  henne,  a 
flirnb  common  in  Egypt,  and  which  gives  them  a  golden 
colour.  The  linen  and  clothing  they  make  ufe  of  are  palf- 
ed  through  the  fvveet  (learn  of  the  wood  of  aloes;  and,. 
v\  hen  the  work  of  the  toilet  is  at  an  end,  the)* remain  in 
the  outer  apartment,  where  female  attendants  entertain 
them  with  voluptuous  longs  and  dancesj  or  tell  them  tales 
of  love. 

From  fuch  examples,  which  appear  to  combine  utility 
with  plealure,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  rage  for  bathing 
fhould  have  arrived  at  fuch  a  height  in  England,  not  only 
in  the  tepid  waters  which  flow  among  the  enchanting  fcenes 
of  Bath,  but  upon  the  fea-fhores  quite  round  the  king¬ 
dom,  infomuch  that  the  indifcriminate  ufe,  we  fear,  hath 
often  been  productive  of  harm.  As  this  is  a  matter  of 
no  trifling  importance,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  take  a  view 
of  the  general  eftefts  of  fea-bathing,  both  warm  and  cold. 

Cold  fea-bathing  produces  a  powerful  impreflion  upon 
the  furface  of  the  body,  and  from  thence  on  the  internal 
parts;  and. although  in  many  difeafes  it  is  an  effectual  re¬ 
medy,  yet,  when  ufed  without  proper  precaution,  it  may 
occalion  fatal  confequences.  Dr.  Reid  obferves,  in  his 
late  treatife  on  Sea-Bathing,  that  he  has  often  known 
young  perfons,  high  in  health,  after  ufing  the  cold  bath 
for  a  few  times  improperly,  become  pale,  languid,  lofe 
their  ftrength  and  appetite,  or  feized  with  fevers  that  have 
in  fome  infiances  terminated  fatally.  The  adtion  of  cold 
water  upon  the  human  body  when  frequently  applied,  may 
be  compared  to  labour,  or  any  other  debilitating  caufe; 
and,  in  the  firfit  inftance,  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  rigor 
that  is  the  leading  fymptom  of  fever,  producing  a  fpalin 
upon  the  extreme  veffels.  If  there  happens  to  be  a  fuffi- 
cient  degree  of  ftrength  in  the  fyftem  to  counteract  the 
fliock  of  the  firft  immerlion,  and  produce  re-aCtion,  a  ge¬ 
neral  warm  glow  will  enfue.  This  re-aCtion  roufes  the 
principles  of  life;  or  what  Dr.  Cullen  terms  the  vis  medi- 
catrix  na.tu.nz  overcomes  the  fpafm  on  the  extreme  veffels, 
and  increafes"the  energy  of  the  conftitution,  of  that  prin¬ 
ciple  which,  in  all  matter  animate  and  inanimate,  is  cbn- 
tinually  labouring  for  its  own  prefervation.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  it  fhould  feenx,  the  benefit  is  produced  by  cold  bathing ; 
and  not,  as  has  commonly  been  fuppofed,  from  increafing 
the  tone  or  fpring  of  the  mufcular  fibre,  by  the  mechani¬ 
cal  impulfe  of  the  water.  Were  the  good  effeCts  of  fea- 
bathing  produced  in  this  way,  they  would  uniformly  fol¬ 
low  the  application,  independent  of  the  ftate  of  the  vis 
vitie-,  but  our  experience  proves  the  contrary ;  for  we  of¬ 
ten  fee  perfons  perfift  in  bathing,  until  their  ftrength  is  fo 
much  exhaufted  that  they  can  fcarcely  walk  from  the  fea 
fide.  When  the  warm  glow  immediately,  or  in  a  very 
fhort  fpace  of  time,  fucceeds  the  immerfion;  when  the 
fpirits  are  light,  and  the  mind  cheerful;  the  bathing  will 
have  a  falutary  effeCt  upon  thofe  who  ufe  it.  But,  after 
coming  out  of  the  water,  if  they  continue  cold,  chilly, 
fhivering,  pale,  more  or  lefs  languid,  the  body  evidently 
flirunk,  and  this  after  feveral  trials,  they  fhould  defift,  nor 
again  attempt  bathing  until  the  conftitution,  by  proper  re¬ 
medies,  is  in  a  ftate  to  bear  the  abtion  of  the  water,  and 
produce  the  fucceeding  warmth  fo  effentially  neceffary.  If 
the  efFebt  of  cold  water,  applied  to  the  furface  of  the  bo¬ 
dy,  is  fimilar  in  fome  degree  to  the  firft  attack  of  fever, 
producing  a  fimilar  re-adtion  of  the  heart  and  internal 
parts,  it  will  be  evident  how  neceffary  it  is  to  ufe  this 
powerful  agent  with  caution,  and  not  without  being  pre- 
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vioufly  afcertained,  whether  it  is  adapted  to  the  confirm 
tion,  ftrength,  or  particular  difeafe  then  exitling.  To  re¬ 
move  as  much  as  poffible  every  impediment  to  this  falu- 
tary  vital  adtion,  perfons  of  every  age,  before  they  bathe 
in  cold  water,  fltould  take  one  or  two  doles  of  fitch  pur¬ 
ging  medicine  as  may  be  proper  in  their  particular  date  of 
health;  and,  if  their  flomach  is  difordered,  a  g.entle  eme¬ 
tic  might  precede  the  cathartic,  which  will  have  the  bell 
eftedl  if  taken  in  the  morning  falling.  Thele  evacuations 
are  indifpenftbly  necelfary,  not  only  in  guarding  againft 
fever  and  other  dilagreeable  CQnfequences,  but  by  empty¬ 
ing  the  firfl  palfages  of  that  foeculent  matter  which  is  al¬ 
ways  lodged  in  them  ;  the  conllitution  being  thus  relieved 
from  a  load  more  or  lefs  opprefii'ng,  the  vis  vita:  is  enabled 
to  produce  the  re-action  regularly,  and  thereby  enfure  the 
benefit  expedted  from  bathing. 

The  degree  of  re-fetion,  and  confequently  warm  fenfa- 
tion,  would  feern  to  depend  in  great  meafure  upon  the  re¬ 
lative  degree  of  cold  nets  in  the  water,  compared  witlt  the 
temperature  of  the  body  at  the  time  of  bathing.  Deli¬ 
cate  nervous  women  are  lefs  lenlible  of  the  warm  fenfa- 
tion,  after  bathing  in  water  foiite  degrees  colder  than  ufu- 
al.  When,  therefore,  the  re-adtion  does  not 'properly  fuc- 
ceed  the  imrnerfion,  it  may  be  advifeable  for  fitch  perfons 
to  try  the  water  two  or  three  degrees  higher,  which  it 
commonly  acquires  by  noon  in  warm  weather.  Or,  they 
may  ufe  the  covered  bath,  which  is  generally  two  degrees 
warmer  than  the  open  fea.  In  the  adtion  of  bathing,  it  is 
right  that  the  head  fltould  at  all  times  be  fit'll  in  the  wa¬ 
ter,  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  fluid  upon  the  furface 
of  the  brain,  and  after  one  plunge  to  come  out  as  quick  as 
poffible  ;  and  it  is  not  necelfary  to  be  very  folicitous  in 
drying  the  body  afterwards,  as  being  wetted  with  fait  wa¬ 
ter  does  not  occalion  indifpofition  in  the  manner  frefli  wa¬ 
ter  u fually  does,  probably  from  their  different  aftion  up¬ 
on  the  extreme  velfels;  even  the  dew  that  falls  heavy  in 
the  evening  at  the  fea- fide  is  not  attended  with  any  bad 
confiequence  to  thofie  who  have  beenexpofed  to  it.  After 
bathing,  moderate  exercife  fhould  be  taken,  carefully  a- 
vciding  whatever  may  fatigue  the  body,  or  exhauft  the 
fpirits,  as  that  would  defeat  the  intention. 

The  cuftom  of  bathing  early  in  the  morning  is  certainly 
very  proper,  and  fhould  not  be  deviated  from  without 
good  and  (ttfficient  reafon  ;  but  the  delicate  and  weakly, 
efpecially  females  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  lying  late 
in  bed,  are  foon  fatigued  upon  riling  fo  much  before  their 
ufual  time.  Such  perfons  will  do  well  in  taking  a  flight 
bieakfaft  early,  and  two  hours  after  they  may  go  into  the 
fea  with  eale  and  fafety  ;  and,  as  this  may  be  accomplifh- 
ed  by  ten  o’clock,  the  water,  even  in  the  warnieft  part  of 
our  funtmer,  will  not  have  acquired  a  perceptible  increale 
of  heat.  Previous  to  their  bathing,  fltould  too  much  ex¬ 
ercife  be  taken,  it  may  fo  far  induce  debility  as  to  prevent, 
or  greatly  diminilh,  the  fucceeding  warm  fenfation,  and 
thereby  lelfen  the  good  effects  of  the  water.  The  moll 
common  practice  is  to  batiie  two  mornings  fucceffively, 
and  oink  one;  and  to  take  three  dips  at  each  bathing;  but 
in  mod  cafes  this  practice  will  be  found  improper.  The 
bidden  Ihock  of  the  cold  water  -roufes  the  energy  of  the 
fyftem  ;  a  repetition  will  not  augment,  and  may  probably 
diminilh,  the  effedt  of  the  firft  impreffion.  In  proportion 
as  any  action  on  the  human  body  is  repeated,  in  propor¬ 
tion  it  becomes  familiar,  and  its  effects  gradually  lelfen  ; 
it  being: a  principle  inherent  in  human  nature,  and  indeed 
in  all  animal  nature,  to  become  familiar  with,  and  acco¬ 
modate  itfelf  to,  exifting  circumflances.  Thus,  bathing 
two  days  in  three,  if  it  does  not  immediately  difagree, 
will,  by  its  frequency,  diminilh  the  influence  of  the  water 
upon  the  fyffeni,  thereby  depriving  it  of  that  full  fttccefs 
it  might  have,  if  tifed  with  moderation.  Bathing  alternate 
mornings,  and  taking  one  plunge,  is  as  often  as  is  com¬ 
monly  advifeable. 

People  of  all  ages,  and  in  almorf  every  condition  of 
health,  are  accufiomed,  when  at  the  lea  fide,  to  drink  fait 
water  in  the  morning,  under  the  impreffion  of  its  being  a 
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fweetener  of  the  blood,  and  an  antifcorbutic.  Salt  water 
taken  internally  pollelfcs  no  quality  fuperior  to  any  other 
purgative  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  will  produce  (imijar 
effects.  It  is  a  naufeous  potion,  often  very  rough  in  its 
operation;  and,  when  it  does  not  aft,  always  heats  and 
difprders  the  body,  efpecially  in  children.  But,  when  it 
is  taken,  the  addition  of  an  equal  quantity  of  warm  milk 
will  ameliorate  the  tafte,  and  render  its  action  upon  the 
bowels  lefs  painful.  But,  on  the  days  of  bathing,  neithei 
falt-water  nor  any  other  purgative  fhould  be  taken ;  be- 
caufe  purging  universally  weakens  the  powers  of  the  fyf- 
tem,  which  cold  bathing  is  intended  to  invigorate. 

The  air  upon  the  fea  is  purer,  and  more  free  from  nox¬ 
ious  effluvia  and  exhalations,  than  upon  the  land.  This 
pofition  is  proved  beyond  a  poffibility  of  doubt,  by  feafa- 
ring  people,  w  ho,  with  proper  precautions,  fuller  lefs  from 
difeafes  titan  any  other  clafs  of  men  ;  and  by  a  late  cele¬ 
brated  and  much-lamented  circumnavigator  having  loll 
fewer  men  refpedting  his  numbers,  in  a  given  time,  than 
would  have  died,  during  the  lame  period,  in  the  healthi- 
eff  fpot  in  Europe.  The  air  on  the  fea-coaft  partakes  in 
an  eminent  degree  of  this  falubrious  quality,  provided  the 
foil  is  dry,  free  from  marflies,  and  ftagnant  water.  Thofe 
afflicted  with  debilitated  nervous  constitutions,  and  from 
various  cattles  the  hesitations  have  acquired  fuch  an  increa- 
fed  irritability,  that  cold  bathing  may  either  not  be  buf¬ 
fered,  or  may  be  improper,  much,  benefit  may  be  received 
by  moderate  walking  and  riding  in  the  fea  air ;  alwavs 
carefully  guarding  againft  fatigue. 

With  re fpect  to  the  warm fea-balh ,  it  has  hitherto  been 
but  little  ufed  in  this  country,  from  the  very  general  opi¬ 
nion  that  warm  water,  applied  for  any  length  of  time  to 
the  furface  of  the  body,  univerfally  weakens  and  diminifh- 
es  the  force  and  aClion  of  the  mufcular  fibre;  but  Dr. 
Reid  is  of  opinion,  from  very  great  experience,  that  a  te¬ 
pid  fea-bath,  heated  from  ninety  to  ninety- fix  degrees  on 
Fahrenheit’s  fcale,  does  not  relax  the  body,  diminilh  the 
ftrength,  or  exhauft  the  fpirits,  after  remaining  in  it  from 
five  to  thirty  minutes,  even  in  perfons  previoufly  reduced 
and  greatly  weakened  by  difeafe;  and  that,  on  coming  out 
of  the  bath,  they  feel  themfelves  vefrefhed,  and  their  fpi¬ 
rits  lighter  and  more  cheerful. 

The  degree  of  warmth  in  the  water,  and  the  time  of 
the  imrnerfion  which  we  have  recommended,  probably  act 
upon  the  fyftem  as  a  fedative,  but  not  fo  as  to  debilitate. 
This,  on  mature  conlideration,  will  probably  appear  nei¬ 
ther  an  apparent  nor  a  real  contradiction.  As  a  iedative, 
it  removes  irritability  and  other  morbid  aClion  in  the 
nervoivs  fyftem,  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  opium,  cicuta,  and 
medicines  of  that  clafs,  without  inducing  weaknefs  or  de¬ 
bility.  Some  perfons,  on  firft  ufing  the  warm  bath,  feel 
a  troublefome  itching,  tingling,  or  glowing  heat,  on  their 
fkin  ;  but  thefe  lenfations  rarely  continue  after  the  fecond 
bathing.  In  others,  the  breathing  is  much  affeCled  upon 
firft  going  into  the  water,  which  generally  foon  goes  off; 
but  we  have  known  it  remain,  with  fpaftnodic  catching  of 
the  breath,  lb  that  the  perfon  was  obliged  to  come  out  after 
being  in  only  a  few  minutes;  thefe  fymptoms  arife  from 
an  increafed  degree  of  irritability  in  the  nerves,  and  are 
not  to  be  confidered  as  of  any  importance ;  they  foon  dif- 
appear,  and  rarely  return  after  the  fecond  time  of  bathing. 
The  ufual  efredl  of  the  warm  bath  immediately  on  coming 
out  is  feeling  light  and  cheerful,  without  any  incrcafe  of 
animal  heat,  or  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe  ;  yet  in  dome  inftan- 
ces,  which  indeed  rarely  occur,  it  has  occafioned  head-ach, 
heat,  difficulty  of  breathing,  reftlelfnefs,  difttirbed  fleep, 
and  flight  delirium.  When  thefe  fymptoms  appear,  they 
fufficiently  indicate  the  impropriety  of  its  repetition.  In 
cafes  of  great  debility,  where  it  may  be  advifeable  to  ufe 
the  warm  bath,  delicate  perfons  will  be  able  to  fupport  it 
a  longer  time  without  inconvenience,  by  taking  a  cupful 
of  wine  and  water,  equal  parts,  brewed  with  an  egg,  and 
made  milk  warm.  Dr.  Reid  recommends  the  tender  and 
fickly  to  ufe  the  warm  bath  in  the  evening,  and  to  be  taken 
home  in  a  chair,  to  avoid  taking  cold  from  variable  wea- 
9  T  ther. 
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ther.  Delicate  weakly  women,  who  may  have  fuffered 
from  frequent  miicarriages,  and  the  long  train  of  com¬ 
plaints  confequent  to  fuch  accidents,  will  not  be  difap- 
pointed  in  their  expectations  of  relief  from  cold  fea-ba'-' 
thing  ;  with  the  proper  precautions  it  commonly  produces 
mamreft  and  permanent  benefits.  Thofe  who  have  fre¬ 
quently  experienced  this  cafualty,  fliould  continue  the  life 
of  the  bath  until  their  pregnancy  is  far  advamed;  provi¬ 
ded  it  can  be  done  without  any  alarm,  and  being  in  itfelf 
perfectly  agreeable  to  their  feelings. 

When  the  conffitution  has  been  much  reduced  by  the 
long  continuance  or  frequent  recurrence  of  intermitting 
fevers,  the  cold  fea-bath  will  afford  confiderable  relief, 
aided  by  moderate  exercife  in  the  open  air  by  the  lea  fide. 
After  difeafes  of  this  kind  have  been  of  long  duration, 
the  abdominal  vifcera  are  more  or  lefs  affected,  which  re¬ 
quires  particular  attention.  If  the  fur  face  of  the  body, 
or  whites  of  the  eyes,  are  tinged  with  yellow,  or  the  urine 
high  coloured,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft  obftruCtions  in 
the  liver  and  biliary  veffels  :  until  thefe  fymptoms  are  re¬ 
moved  by  appropriate  medicines,  and  (he  life  of  the  warm 
bath  if  neceflary,  the  patient  mu  ft  not  attempt  cold  ba¬ 
thing.  As  cold  fea-bathing  is  very  generally  effeemed  a 
luxury,  young  people,  if  not  careful,  are  apt  to  indulge 
themfelves  to  their  prejudice.  They  are  difppfed  not  on¬ 
ly  to  life  it  too  frequently,  but,  in  warm  weather,  often 
flay  longer  in  the  water  than  is  falutarv  ;  thereby  weaken¬ 
ing  the  firft  impreflion  on  the  habit,  and  preventing  the 
benefit  they  might  reafonably  expert. 

The  cuffom  of  bathing  children  in  cold  water  from  ear¬ 
ly  infancy  is  becoming  more  and  more  general  ;  and  it  is 
certainly  very  conducive  to  health,  whether  confidered 
with  a  view  to  cleanlinefs,  ftrengthening  the  conffitution, 
or  rendering  them  lefs  fufceptible  to  the  great  and  hidden 
changes  of  the  atmofphere.  When  it  is  intended  to  bathe 
children  in  the  fea  on  account  of  impaired  health,  efpe- 
cially  at  an  early  age,  or  under  five  years,  it  is  eflentially 
neceffary  to  examine  the  abdomen,  and  obferve  if  it  is 
larger  and  fuller  than  natural,  or  if  there  are  any  figns  of 
obflrttrtions  or  enlargement  of  the  mefenteric  or  other  in¬ 
ternal  glands.  Thefe  affertions  are  very  common,  and 
not  fufficiently  attended  to  by  thofe  who  have  the  care  of 
the  rifing  generation.  When  fitch  fymptoms  are  perceiv¬ 
ed,  before  they  attempt  the  cold  bath,  repeated  doles  of 
calomel  fliould  be  given  at  bed-time,  purging  it  off  in  the 
morning  gently,  with  infufion  of  fenna. 

The  fpirit  of  cleanlinefs,  the  commendable  luxury  of 
the  age,  is  now  extenfively  diffufed;  and,  where  cold-ba¬ 
thing  is  adopted  for  children  from  the  birth,  or  at  leaff 
conffant  waffling,  fymptoms  of  the  rickets  rarely  appear. 

To  thofe  w  ho  bathe  in  the  fea  for  pleafure,  independent 
of  medical  confiderations,  cautions  and  directions  may  ap¬ 
pear  fuperfluous;  yet  it  is  proper  to  imprefs  upon  their 
minds,  that  many  accidents  have  been  occafioned  by  going 
into  cold  water  when  the  body  has  been  heated  and  other- 
wife  difordered  ;  fevers,  head-achs,  vertigoes,  and  apo¬ 
plexy,  ufually  attributed  to  cramp,  are  the  fad  confequen- 
ces.  To  avoid  the  chance  of  being  injured  in  this  way, 
let  them  go  into  the  water  early  in  the  morning,  or  at  fuch 
a  diftance  of  time  from  having  taken  food,  that  the  pro- 
cefs  of  digeftion  may  have  been  finiflted  ;  it  being  at  all 
times  dangerous  to  bathe  in  cold  or  warm  water  on  a  full 
ltomach.  Should  they  feel  the  fmalleft  fenfation  of  inter¬ 
nal  chillinefs  while  in  the  water,  they  fiiould  immediately 
return,  and  ufe  exercife. 

We  fliall  conclude  with  hating  in  what  cafes  fea-bathing 
may  be  falntary,  and  in  what  improper.  In  all  diforders 
afferting  the  head  with  pain,  giddinefs,  fenfe  of  fulnefs, 
enlargement,  hydrocephalus,  and  deafnefs ;  in  all  difeafes 
of  the  bread,  in  every  fpecies  of  pulmonary  confumption, 
fpitting  of  blood,  catarrh,  aftltma  during  the  fit,  and  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  breathing,  pain,  flitches  in  the  fide,  or  uneafi- 
nefs  upon  taking  a  full  infpiration  ;  fea-bathing  is  impro¬ 
per.  When  the  vifcera  of  the  lower  belly  are  not  in  a 
found  and  healthy  flute ;  when  the  inteflines  are  conflipa- 
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ted,  or  loaded  with  faeces ;  when  the  liver,  the  fpleen,  the 
kidneys,  the  bladder,  give  figns  of  enlargement,  obllruc- 
tion,  or  any  other  deviation'froin  a  found  (late;  when  the 
biliary  veffels  are  obfirucled  by  calculi,  infpiflated  bile,  or 
when  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  quantity  fecreted  of  that 
fluid,  with  a  yellow  tint  on  the  fkin  or  whites  of  the  eyes, 
attended  with  debility  ;  in  a  loofenefs  or  diarrhoea;  fea- 
bathing  muff  be  avoided. 

In  great  debility  and  proflation  of  ffrength,  where  the 
vital  principle  is  lo  much  diminiffied  as  to  prevent  the  re¬ 
action  of  the  fyftem  and  fucceeding  warm  glow  ;  in  gout, 
fixed  or  wandering;  in  rheumatifm,  acute  or  chronic  ;  in 
every  fpecies  of  dropfy,  whether  general  or  particular, 
whether  leucophlegmatic  or  dropfical  -diathefis  ;  in  oede- 
niatous  fwellings  of  the  lower  limbs ;  in  every  fpecies  of 
fever  or  feverifh  complaint,  in  which  the  pulfe  is  accele¬ 
rated  or  the  heat  of  the  body  materially  augmented;  in 
all  difeafes  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  eruptions,  with  red 
and  inflamed  bufis ;  eryfipelas  of  every  fpecies;  in  every 
kind  of  herpes,  fhingles,  &c.  and  during  the  period  of  na. 
tural  evacuations ;  in  the  hemorrhoids  or  piles,  external 
and  internal.  In  all  thefe  cafes  fea-bathing  muff  be  dif- 
penfed  with. 

But,  in  all  cafes  of  impaired  health,  in  which  it  is  defira- 
ble  to  augment  the  energy  ot  the  vital  principle,  to  in- 
creafe  the  artion  and  ffrength  of  the  nutfcles,  to  improve 
the  appetite  and  alii fl  the  digeflive  organs;  to  give  liabi¬ 
lity  and  tone  to  the  nervous  fyftem,  to  fortify  the  mind 
againft  weak  and  improper  impreffioos,  and  to  induce  in 
the  conffitution  a  genera!  healthy  artion  ;  the  cold  fea-bath 
will  prove  a  valuable,  an  effectual,  and  a  permanent,  re¬ 
medy. 

In  the  following  complaints  and  conditions  of  health, 
the  tepid  or  warm  fea-bath  appears  to  be  unad  vifeable.  la 
diabetes  it  is  improper,  becaule  the  abforption  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  body  will  increafe  the  flux  of  urine.  When 
great  pain  precedes  the  periodical  evacuation,  a  arm  orte- 
pid  bathing  will  afford  much  relief ;  but  it  null  not  be 
continued  after  the  pain  is  removed.  In  confirmed  drop¬ 
fy  relief  is  fcarcely  to  be  experted,  but  it  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  any  augmentation  of  the  difeafe.  In  hemoptifes,  or 
any  internal  hemorrhage,  it  is  not  to  be  attempted.  Thofe 
who  have  ruptures  fliould  not  ufe  the  warm  bath,  except 
when  they  are  perfectly  reduced,  and  it  will  be  right  to 
wear  a  trufs  or  bandage  during  the  immerfion.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  warm  fea-bath,  properly  regulated,  will 
be  found  a  powerful  agent  in  the  cure  of  oedematous  fvvel- 
lings  of  the  lower  limbs,  incipient  dropfy,  depolition  of 
fluid  in  any  cavity  of  the  body,  or  in  any  part  of  the  cel¬ 
lular  membrane ;  in  all  cafes  where  the  artion  of  the  ab- 
forbents  is  required  to  be  increafed;  in  eruptions  of  eve¬ 
ry  kind  and  fpecies  ;  in  fwellings,  fliffiiefs,  and  contractions 
of  the  joints,  whether  an  original  difeafe,  or  the  confe- 
quence  of  gout,  rheumatifm,  or  external  injuries  ;  in  fpaf- 
modic  and  convullive  diforders,  by  its  fedative  operation; 
in  the  wandering  gout,  in  rheumatifm  of  the  chronic  kind  ; 
in  chlorofis,  attended  with  cedematous  fwellings  of  the 
limbs;  in  rickets,  and  other  difeafes  of  children,  in  which 
there  is  hardnefs  and  enlargement  of  the  abdomen;  in 
jaundice,  indurations  of  the  liver,  and  obltrurtions  in  the 
biliary  veffels  from  calculi  or  infpiffated  bile.  In  pulmo¬ 
nary  complaints  it  may  alfo  be  of  ufe,  under  proper  regu¬ 
lations  ;  for  which,  fee  the  article  Medicine.  ■ 

BATH'MIS,/.  [from  to  enter.  ]  The  feat  orbafe: 
the  cavity  of  a  bone,  which  receives  the  protuberance  of 
another. 

B ATIl'MONSTRR,  a  town  of  Hungary,  feparated 
from  Batha  by  the  Danube. 

BATH'RUM,/.  in  furgery,  an  inllrument  ufed  in  the 
extenfion  of  fraClured  limbs. 

BA'TIiURST  (Ralph),  an  eminent  phyfician,  poet, 
and  divine,  born  in  1620.  He  fludied  divinity  in  Trinity- 
college,  Oxford  ;  but  he  changed  the  courfe  of  his  (Indies, 
and  applied  himfelf  to  pltyfic.  He  took  a  dortor’s  degree 
in  that  faculty  ;  in  which  lie  rofe  to  fuch  eminence,  that 
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he  was,  in  the  time  of  the  ufurpation  of  Cromwell,  ap¬ 
pointed  phyfician  to  the  date.  Upon  the  reftoration,  he 
quitted  his  profeilion  of  phytic;  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  prefident  of  his  college  ;  and,  ha¬ 
ving  entered  into  holy  orders,  he  was  made  chaplain  to 
the  king,  and  afterwards  dean  of  Wells.  Soon  after,  he 
ferved  the  office  of  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  was 
nominated  by  king  William  and  queen  Mary  to  the  fee  of 
Briilol  ;  which  he  refilled  to  accept.  He  wrote  feveral 
poems,  both  in  Englilli  and  Latin;  and  died  June  14,  1704, 
in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Bathurst  (Allen),  earl  of  Bathurft,  born  in  1684, 
was  one  of  the  lad  worthies  of  queen  Anne’s  reign,  that 
dulling  period  of  triumph,  tafte,  genius,  and  elegance. 
His  (Indies  and  his  education  were  equally  conducive  to  the 
brilliant  figure  he  was  deltined  to  make  as  a  polite  fcholar, 
a  patriot,  and  a  ftatefman.  Thefe  talents  he  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  difplay  as  early  as  the  year  1705;  when,  at 
the  requell  of  his  father  Sir  Benjamin  Bathurft,  and  the 
folicitation  of  the  conftituents  of  Cirencelter,  he  ferved  in 
parliament  for  that  borough,  his  native  foil,  with  reputa¬ 
tion  and  integrity.  He  dillinguilhed  himfelf  particularly 
in  the  druggies  and  debates  relative  to  the  union  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  firmly  fupporting  this  meafure,  calcu¬ 
lated  to  drengthen  the  vigour  of  government  by  uniting 
its  force.  In  confideration  of  his  zeal  and  fervices,  queen 
Anne  advanced  him,  in  17 11,  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer,  by 
the  title  of  baron  Bathurd  of  Battlefden  in  Bedford  (hi re. 

His  lordlhip,  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  fpoke  his  fentiments 
with  an  undaunted  freedom  ;  and  became  a  formidable  op¬ 
ponent  to  the  court-meafures  in  the  reign  of  George  I. 
and  during  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  adminidration.  The  a- 
crimony  of  the  profecution  carried  on  againd  the  earl  of 
Oxford,  lord  Bolingbroke,  and  the  duke  of  Ormond,  fti- 
mulated  his  indignation  and  his  eloquence  againd  Inch  vin¬ 
dictive  proceedings  ;  and  he  obferved,  “that  the  king  of 
a  faction  was  but  the  fovereign  of  half  his  fubjeCls.”  His 
lordlhip  was  entirely  averfe  to  continental  connections;  and 
animadverted  feverely  upon  the  monarch  whofe  thoughts 
were  turned  to  foreign  concerns  and  alliances  which  could 
never  be  ufeful ;  complaining  of  the  itnmenfe  Aims  lavifh- 
ed  in  fublidies  to  needy  and  rapacious  princes.  His  lord- 
fh ip  concurred,  with  all  his  power,  in  the  oppolition  to  Sir 
Robert  Walpole.  This  minider,  after  obdinate druggies, 
having  been  forced  to  refign  all  his  employments,  lord  Ba¬ 
thurd  was  fworn  of  the  privy  council,  and  made  captain 
of  the  gentlemen-penfioners,  which  pod  he  refigned  in 
1744.  He  was  appointed  treafurer  to  the  prefent  king, 
then  prince  of  Wales,  in  1757,  and  continued  in  the  lid 
of  privy  counfellors  at' his  aceeffion  to  the  throne  ;  but,  on 
account  of  his  great  age,  he  chofe  to  enjoy  otium  cum  dig- 
nitate. 

Lord  Bathurd’s  integrity  gained  him  the  edeem  even  of 
his  opponents  ;  and  his  humanity  and  benevolence,  the  af¬ 
fection  of  all  that  knew  him  more  intimately.  He  added 
to  his  public  virtues  all  the  good  breeding,  politenefs,  and 
elegance,  of  focial  intercourfe.  Dr.  Freind,  Congreve, 
Vanbrugh,  Swift,  Prior,  Rowe,  Addifon,  Pope,  Arbuth- 
liot,  Gay,  and  mod  men  of  genius  in  his  time,  cultivated 
his  friendlhip,  and  were  proud  of  his  correfpondence. 
Pope,  in  his  Epidle  to  him  on  the  Ufe  of  Riches,  thus  ad- 
drelfes  him : 

The  fenfe  to  value  riches,  with  the  art 
T’  enjoy  them,  and  the  virtue  to  impart ; 

To  balance  fortune  by  a  jud  expence, 

Join  with  osconomy  magnificence  ; 

With  fplendour,  charity  ;  with  plenty,  health  : 

O  teach  us,  Bathurd,  yet  unfpoil’d  by  wealth! 

That  fecret  rare,  between  th’  extremes  to  move, 

Of  mad  good-nature,  and  of  mean  felt-love. 

And  Sterne,  in  his  letters  to  Eliza,  thus  fpeaksof  him: 
“  This  nobleman  is  an  old  friend  of  mine  :  he  was  always 
the  protestor  of  men  of  wit  and  ger.ius  ;  and  has  had  thole 
of  the  lad  century  always  at  his  table.  T  he  manner  in 
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which  his  notice  began  of  me,  was  as  lingular  as  it  was 
polite.  He  came  up  to  me  one  day  as  1  was  at  the  prin- 
cefs  of  Wales’s  court  :  ‘  I  want  to  know  you,’  faid  he, 

‘  Mr.  Sterne  ;  but  it  is  fit  you  fhould  know  alfo  who  it  is 
that  willies  this  pleafure  :  you  have  heard  (continued  he) 
of  an  old  lord  Bathurd,  of  whom  your  Popes  and  Swifts 
have  fpoken  fo  much  :  l  have  lived  my  life  with  geniufes 
of  that  cad,  but  have  furvived  them;  and,  defpairing  e- 
ver  to  find  their  equals,  it  is  foine  years  fince  1  have  clo- 
fed  my  accounts,  and  Ihut  up  my  books,  with  thoughts 
of  never  opening  them  again  :  but  you  have  kindled  a 
defire  in  me  of  opening  them  once  more  before  I  die  ; 
which  1  now  do:  fo  go  home  and  dine  with  me.’  This 
nobleman,  I  fay,  is  a  prodigy  :  for  at  eighty-five  he  has 
all  the  wit  and  promptnefs  of  a  man  of  thirty  ;  a  difpoli- 
tion  to  be  plealed,  and  a  power  to  pleafe  others  beyond 
whatever  1  knew  !  added  to  which,  a  man  of  learning, 
courtefy,  and  feeling.” 

His  lordlhip,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  delighted  in 
rural  amufements;  and  enjoyed,  with  a  philofophical  fa- 
tisfaCtion,  the  (hade  of  the  lofty  trees  he  had  planted  him¬ 
felf.  Till  within  a  month  of  his  death  he  conftantly  rode 
out  on  liorfeback  two  hours  before  dinner,  and  generally 
drank  his  bottle  of  claret  or  Madeira  after  dinner.  He 
ufed  to  declare,  in  a  jocofe  manner,  he  never  could  think 
of  adopting  Dr.  Cadogan’s  method  ;  for  Dr.  Clieyne  had 
a  (fit  red  'him,  fifty  years  ago,  that  he  would  never  live  fe- 
ven  years  longer,  unlefs  he  abridged  himfelf  of  his  wine. 
Purfuant  to  this  maxim,  his  lordlhip  having  invited  feveral 
of  h  is  friends  to  fpend  a  few  days  with  him,  and  being  one 
evening  very  loth  to  break  up,  his  fon  objected  to  fitting 
itp  any  longer,  adding  that  health  and  long  life  were  belt 
fecured  by  regularity  ;  he  therefore  begged  to  retire.  As- 
foon  as  he  was  gone,  the  cheerful  father  laid,  “  Come,  my 
good  friends,  fince  the  old  gentleman  is  gone  to  bed,  I 
think  we  may  venture  to  crack  another  bottle.”  His  lord- 
fhip  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  earl  in  1772  ;  and  lived 
to  fee  his  eldelt  fon  feveral  years  lord  high  chancellor  of 
Great  Britain,  and  promoted  to  the  peerage  in  177 1,  by 
the  title  of  baron  Apjlty.  Lord  Bathurft  married  Catharine 
daughter  of  Sir  Peter  Apfley,  by  whom  he  had  two  other 
fons  and  five  daughters.  His  death  happened,  after  a  few 
days  illnefs,  at  his  feat  near  Cirencelter,'  in  the  ninety-firlt 
year  of  his  age,  and  on  the  iorh  of  September  1775. 

BATHY'CHRUS  COLOUR,  f.  in  painting,  a  term 
ufed  by  the  Greeks  to  exprefs  what  the  Romans  call  au- 
Jlerus  color.  It  was  coarfe  and  dull,  and  wanted  the  life 
of  the  florid  colours. 

BATHYL'LUS  and  Pylades,  the  inventors  of  panto- 
mine  entertainments  on  the  ftage.  Bathyllus  fucceeded  in 
reprefenting  comedy  ;  Pylades  in  tragedy.  The  art  con- 
lifted  in  expreffing  the  pallions  by  geftures,  attitudes,  and 
dumb  (how  ;  not,  as  in  modern  times,  in  machinery,  and 
the  buffooneries  of  Harlequin.  They  flourilhedat  Rome, 
under  Augultus,  about  A.  D.  10.  Each  of  them  had 
fcholars,  who  perpetuated  their  matter's  name:  for  the 
followers  of  Bathyllus,  who  excelled  in  the  comic  part, 
called  themfelves  Bat/iylli-,  and  thofe  of  Pylades,  who  ex¬ 
celled  in  the  tragic,  called  themfelves  Pyladce. 

B  ATII.'LUS,/!  A  mufical  inftrument  made  of  metal,  in 
the  form  of  a  Half,  furnilhed  with  metalline  rings,  which 
being  Itruck,  yield  a  kind  of  harmonical  founds;  ufed  by 
the  Armenians  in  their  church-fervice. 

BA'TING,  or  A  bating,  prep,  [from  bate ,  or  abate. 
This  word,  though  a  participle  in  itfelf,  feems  often  ufed 
as  a  prepoiition.]  Except. — If  we  conlider  children,  we 
have  little  reafon  to  think  that  they  bring  many  ideas  with 
them,  bating ,  perhaps,  fome  faint  ideas  of  hunger  and 
thirft.  Locke. 

BA'TIS,/.  [|3ari;,  the  name  of  an  herb,  which  bears 
fome  refemblance  to  bramble.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  dioeeia,  order  tetrandria.  The  generic  characters 
are — I.  Male.  Calyx:  ament  pyramidal,  feales  one-flow¬ 
ered,  four  fold,  imbricate.  Corolla  :  none.  Stamina  : 
filaments  four,  ereCt,  longer  than  the  feales  of  the  ament ; 
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anthera:  oblong,  twin,  incumbent.  II.  Female  on  2  fe- 
parate  plant.  Calyx:  ament  commonly  flefhy,  containing 
ip, me  flolcules  conglobated  into  an  ovate  quadrangular 
body:  involucre  two-leaved.  Corolla:  none.  Piftillum : 
germ  quadrangular,  fattened  to,  tire  ament  ;  ttyle  none  ; 
ttigma  tw.o-lobed,  obtufe,  villofe.  Pericarpiuin  :  berry 
conjoined  with  the  rett,  one-celled.  Seeds  :  four,  trian¬ 
gular,  acuminate. — EJjtntiaL  Character.  Male.  Ament, 
four- fold,  imbricate.  Calyx  and  Corolla  none.  Female. 
Ament  ovate  ;  involucre  two-leaved.  Calyx  and  Corolla 
none.  Stigma  two-lobed,  feflile.  Berries  conjoined,  four- 
fee.ded. 

Of  this  there  is  but  one  fpecies,  commonly  called  batis 
maritima.  It  is  a  flirub  four  feet  high  or  lefs.  Stems  brit¬ 
tle,  round,  alb -coloured,  much  branched,  diffuled,  pro¬ 
cumbent  :  the  young  branches  are  four-cornered,  four- 
furrowed,  green,  oppofite  and  upright.  Leaves  oblong, 
thicker  above,  acute,  gradually  drawing  to  a  point  towards 
the  bale,  flefhy,  fucculent,  flat  above,  convex  beneath, 
leflile,  oppofite,  fcarcely  an  inch  long,  numerous.  Stig¬ 
mas  white.  Fruits  yellow  or  greeniflt  yellow.  The  whole 
plant  is  very  fait  to  the  tails  ;  and  it  is  burnt  for  barilla  at 
Carthagena,  &c.  Native  of  the  Caribbee  illands,  and  the 
neighbouring  continent.  If  is  very  common  on  all  the  fait 
marlhes  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Jamaica.  Linmeus  doubts 
whether  this  be  diftinft:  from  the  bucephalon  of  Plunder. 

BATIS'TE,  a  fine  white  kind  of  linen. cloth,  manufac¬ 
tured  in  Fland.ers  and  Picardy.  There  are  three  kinds  of 
batitte  ;  t  he  firft  very  thin;  the  fecond  le.fs  thin;  and  the 
third  much  thicker,  called  .Holland  Batifte,  as  coming  very 
near  the  goodnefs  of  Hollands.  The  chief  ufe  of  batitte 
is  for  neck-clothes,  furpiices,  &c. 

BAT'LET,  [  [front  bat.]  A  fquare  piece  of  wood, 
with  a  handle,  ufed  in  beating  linen  when  taken  out  of  the 
buck. — I  remember  the  killing  of -her  ballet ,  and  the  cow’s 
dugs  that  her  pretty  chopt  hands  had  milked.  Shakefpeare. 

BAT'MAN,/!  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  weight  ufed  at 
'Smyrna,  confiding  of  fix  okes.  Forty  of  thefe  batmans 
make  a  camel’s  load,  and  amount  to  about  feven  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  Englilh  weight.  Batman,  or  baltament, 
is  a  weight  ufed  in  Turkey  and  Perlia.  The  Turkilh  bat¬ 
man  is  of  two  kinds;  the  larger  containing  fix  okes,  or 
c.cquos,  at  three  pounds  three  quarters  Paris  weight  the 
ocquo ;  lo  that  the  batman  amounts  to  about  twenty-two 
Paris  pounds  and  a  half;  the  linaUer,  compofed  likewife 
of  fix  ocquos,  at  fifteen  ounces  the  ocquo,  amounting  to 
five  pounds  ten  ounces.  The  Perfian  batman  is  likewife 
of  two  kinds  :  one  called  the  king's  weight,  batman  de  chain, 
or  cheray,  ufed  for  weighing  moll  of  the  neceffaries  of 'life, 
equivalent  to  about  twelve  poundsand  an  half  Paris  weight; 
the  othercalled  batman  c/Tauris,  equal  to  fix  pounds  four 
ounces  Paris  or  Amtterdam  weight.  Thefe  are  the  pro¬ 
portions  given  by  Tavernier.  Chardin  rates  the  Perfian 
batmans  (omewhat  lower,  viz.  the  former  at  tvvelve.pounds 
twelve -oz.  and  the  latter  at  five  pounds  fourteen  oz. 

BAT'MANSON  (John),  prior  to  the  Carthufian  mo- 
nailery,  or  Chaiter-houle  in  the  fuburbs  of  London.  Fie 
was  a  Undent  at  Oxford,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  lie 
took  anv  degree  in  that  univerfity-  He  was  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Edward  Lee  archbifho.p  of  York,  at  whole 
reqnett  lie  wrote  agaipli  Erafmus  and  Luther.  He  died  in 
7531,  and  was  buried. in  tire  chapel  belonging  to  the  Char¬ 
ter- h'otife.  Erafmus,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  bilhop  of 
Winchetter,  calls  him  an  ignorant  fellow.  Pits,  on  the 
contrary,  gives  him  t Ire  cha rafter  of  a  man  of  Angular  ge¬ 
nius,  zeal,  piety,  and  learning.  He  wrote,  1.  Animad- 
Z’erfioncs  in  annotationes  Erafjni  in  Nov.  Tcjlamentnm.  2.  A 
Treatife  againtt  fome  of  Luther’s  works.  Thefe  two  lie. 
afterwards  retrafted.  3:  Cohvmentaria.  in  proverbia  Solvmonis. 

4.  In  cantica  canticorum.  5.  De  nvica  Magdalena.  6.  In- 
Jltiutiones  noviciorum.  7.  De  contemptu  muvdi.  8.  DcChriJlo 
duodenni.  9.  On  the  words,  Mijjits  eft,  C3c. 

BAT'NIR,  or  Batinda,  a  town  of  Hindoftan,  in  the 
JMoultan  country:  150  miles  eatt-fouth-eali  of  MouUun, 
and  ijo  north-weft  of  Agitnere. 
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Et-v'TO,  one  of  the  Lad  rone  illands.  Lat.  12.  N  ion 
142.  G.  Greenwich. 

Bato,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which 
runs  into  the  Mediterranean:  two  miles  Touui-eaft  of  Sca- 
lea,  in  the  province  of  Calabria  Citra. 

B ,  r  FO  A,  a  fmali  ifland  in  the  eatteru  fea,  near  the 
wettcoaftof  Sumatra,  fituated  on  the  equmoftial  line.  Lon. 
9S.  E.  Greenwich. 

BATOON',/.  [bajlon,  or  baton,  Fr.  formerly  {pelt  baf. 
ton.]  A  ttafr  or  club  :  1  J 

That  does  not  make  a  man  the  worfe, 

Although  his  (boulders  with  batoon 

Be  claw’d  and  cudgel! ’d  to  fome  tune.  Hudibras. 

A  tt  unci. eon  of  rnarttial’s  ttafF;  a  badge  or  military  honour 
.  BATOO'NS  of  St.  Paul,  Bastoncini  di  San  Paolo, 
in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  Tome  of  the  Italian 
writers,  as  Align ttino  Scilla,  and  others,  to  the  lapides  7u-. 
daici,  or  other  fpines  of  echini.  Thefe  are  found  in  vaft 
abundance  in  the  ifland  of  Malta  ;  and  as  every  tiling  there 
is  commemorated  with  fome  title,  with  St.  Paul  at  the 
end  of  it,  thefe  are  called  Baculi  Sti.  Pauli,  or  St.  Paul's 
batoons. 

BATO  PIT,  AH,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  New  Navarre  :  120  miles  north  of  Cinaloa. 

BA'TOS,  /:  in  ichthyology,  the  name  given  by  Ari- 
ftotle,  and  all  the  old  writers,  to  the  fkaite,  or  flaire. 
They  have  generally  called  the  male  b'ihos,  and  the  female 
batis.  It  is  a  fpecies- of  the  Raia,  and  is  dittinguiflied  by 
Arfedi  by  the  name  of  the  variegated  ray,  with  the  middle 
of  the  back  fmooth,  and  with  one  row  of  (pines  on  the  tail. 
Albertus  calls  it  the  rayte,  and  rubiis. 

B  ATRACH I'TES,y.  [from  a  frog. 3  The 

toad-rtone;  fo  called  becaufe  in  fliape  and  colour  it  re- 
fembles  a  frog. 

BATRACHOMYOMA'CHIA,/.  The  battle  of  the 
frogs  and  the  mice,  the  title  of  a  fine  burlefque  poem  o-e_ 
nerally  aferibed  to  Homer.  The  fubjeft  of  the  worsts 
the  death  of  Plycharpax,  a  moufe,  fon  of  Toxartes,  who, 
being  mounted  on  the  back  of  Phyfignatluis,  a  frog,  on 
a  voyage  to  her  palace,  to  which  file  had  invited  him“  was 
feized  with  fear  when  he  faw  himfelf  in  the  middle  of  the 
pond,  fo  that  he  rumbled  off  and  was- drowned.  Phyfm- 
nathus  being  fufpefted  to  have  fliaken  him  off  with  de- 
(ign,  the  mice  demanded  fatisfaftion,  and  unanimoufly  de¬ 
clared  war  againtt  the  frogs. 

BATRACHO'SALIS,/'.  in  ichthyology,  a  name  giveri 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  lophivs,  or  rand  pj'catrix  of  authors. 

B  A'TR  A C H U S,  f.  [from  a  frog.]  An  in¬ 

flammatory  tumour  under  the  tongue  ;  fo  called  becaufe 
they  who  are  infefted  with  it  croak  like  frogs.  ' 

B ATRACH  us, /i  A  fpecies  of  the  Si  lxjr us. 
BAT'TA.yi  [Indian.]  A  term  ufed  to  denote  the  ex¬ 
tra  allowance  of  pay  given  to  officers  ferving  in  the  field, 
in  the  armies  of  India;  and  of  pay,  or  proviflons,  given 
to  tire  non-commi!fioned  officers  and  privates. 

Batta,  a  province  of  Africa,  once  a  powerful  date, 
but  now  fubjeft  to  Congo  :  the  principal  towns  are  Batta’ 
the  capital,  Gangon,  and  Agifymba. 

BAT'T/E,  a  people  of  Germany,  formerly'  inhabitants 
of  what  is  now  called  Htjfe.  Being  diflatisfied  with  their 
fituation  there,  they  fettled  on  the  ifland  formed  by  the 
Vahalis  and  Rhine,  which  from  them  took  the  name  of 
Batavia,  or  Batavornm  Infula.  Their  government  was:  a 
mixture  of  monarchy,  ariftocracy,  and  democracy.  The 
principal  men  who  exercifed  jurifdiftion,  and  commanded 
the  troops,  in  their  refpeftive  dittrifts,  were  chofen,  as 
well  as  the  kings,  in  an  att'embly  of  the  people.  A  hun¬ 
dred  perfons  (deeded  from  among  the  people  prefidedover 
every  country,  and  acled  as  chiefs  in  the  difi'erent  hamlets. 
The  whole  nation  was,  in  fome  meafure,  an  army  always 
in  readinefs.  Each  family  compofed  a  body  of  militia 
which  ferved  under  a  captain  of  their  own  chooflng. 

BATTA'GLIA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
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Naples,  and  province  of  Capatinata  :  three  miles  north- 
WeftofViefte. 

BAT'TAILOUS,  adj.  [from  bataille,  Fr.]  Having  the 
appearance  of  a  battle  j  warlike;  with  a  military  appearance: 

A  fiery  region,  flretch’d 
In  battailous  afpeft,  and  nearer  view 
Bridled  with  upright  beams  innumerable 
Of  rigid  fpears  and  helmets  throng’d.  Milton. 

BATTA'LIA,./.  [. battaglia ,  Itah]  The  order  of  bat- 
tie. — Next  morning  the  king  put  his  army  into  battalia. 
Clarendon. — The  main  body  of  an  army  .in  array,  diftin- 
guilhed  from  the  wings. 

BATTAL'ION,  f.  [ bataillon ,  Fr.]  A  divifion  of  an 
army  ;  a  troop  ;  a  body  of  forces.  It  is  now  confined  to 
the  infantry,  and  the  number  is  uncertain,  but  generally 
from  five  to  eight  hundred  men.  Some  regiments  confift 
of  one  battalion,  and  ethers  are  divided  into  two,  three, 
or  more :  ' 

The  pierc’d  battalions  difunited  fall 

In  heaps  on  heaps :  one  fate  o’erwhelms  them  all.  Pope. 

BATTARIS'MUS,/  [from Barr©-, a  Cyrenaean  prince 
who  Hammered ;  hence  £aT'r«gn£b3  to  Hammer.  ]  Stammer¬ 
ing:  a  defefl  in  pronunciation. 

BAT'TATA,/.  in  botany.  See  Dioscorea. 

B AT'TATAS,/.  in  botany.  See  Helianthus. 

BAT'TE-L,  a  market-town  in  Sulfex,  fix  miles  from 
Haftings,  and  fifty- feven  from  London.  Its  original  name 
was  Epiton ;  but  it  took  the  prelent  from  the  decilive  bat¬ 
tle  fought  October  14,  1066,  between  king  Harold  and 
William  duke  of  Normany,  in  which  the  former,  with 
60,000  men  on  both  ftdes,  were  killed.  This  is  commonly 
called  the  battle  of  HaJUngs.  By  this  decifive  blow  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  conqueror,  Britain  became  fubjeft  to  him,  and 
he  was  foon  after  acknowledged  king  of  England.  On 
Heathfield  or  rather  Headfield-plain,  where  the  battle 
was  fought,  (fo  called,  probably,  from  fo  many  heads  or 
lives  having  been  loH  on  it,)  he  founded  a  monaftery  of 
Benedidtines,  dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  whofe  abbot  was 
mitred,  and  called  it  Battel-abbey ,  both  in  commemoration 
of  his  own  fuceefs,  and  that  the  monks  of  it  fhould  pray 
for  the  fouls  of  the  llain.  Its  abbots  could  protect  the 
greateH  villains  that  fled  to  it,  and  even  fave  the  lives  of 
any  that  were  going  to  be  executed.  It  was  a  ftately  pile, 
and  almoH  a  mile  in  compafs.  The  gate-houfe,  which  is 
almoH  entire,  ferves  for  the  fellions,  and  other  public 
meetings.  The  incumbent  of  the  church  is  called  dean  of 
Battel.  Here  is  made  the  fined  gunpowder  in  England, 
very  much  prized  by  fportfmen,  called  Battel-powder , 
which  employs  a  number  of  labouring  people  ;  the  town 
has  elfe  very  little  trade.  It  has  a  harbour  for  barges, 
and  a  charity-fchool  for  forty  boys.  There  is  a  hill  near 
it,  with  a  beacon,  thence  called  Beacon-hill ,  though  its  old 
name  is  Standard-hill ,  becattfe  the  conqueror  fet  up  his 
fiandard  on  it,  the  day  before  his  victory.  From  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Romney-marfh,  that  is  to  fay,  at  Sandgate  or 
'Sandfoot  caflle,  near  Hythe,  to  this  place,  the  country  is 
a  rich  fertile  foil,  full  of  feeding-grounds and  an  incre¬ 
dible  number  of  large  flieep  are  fed  every  year  upon  them, 
and  fent  up  to  the  London  markets  j^alfo  large  bullocks, 
efpecially  thofe  they  call  failed  or  houf e-fed  oxen,  from  their 
being  kept  within  the  farmers  ftieds  or  .yards  all  the  latter 
feafon,  where  they  are  fed  for  the  winter-market,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  deemed  the  large H  beef  in  England.  In  Romney- 
marfh  are  found  great  timber-trees,  lying  at  length  under 
ground,  as  black  as  ebony,  and  fit  for  ufe,  when  dried  in 
the  fun.  Market  on  Thurfday  ;  fairs  the  2 2d  of  November 
and  Whit-Monday  ;  and  on  Battel-field  the  2d  of  Augtift. 

Battel,  or  trial  by  wager  of  Battel, f.  in  law,  a 
fpectes  of  trial  of  great  antiquity,  which  is  Hill  in  force, 
though  difufed.  It  feems  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  the  mi¬ 
litary  fpirit  of  our  ancefiors,  joined  to  a  fuperftitious  frame 
of  mind ;  it  being  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal  to  Providence, 
under  an  apprehenfion  and  hope  (however  prefumptuous 
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and  unwarrantable),  that  heaven  would  give  the  viftory 
to  him  who  had  the  right.  The  decifion  of  fuits,  by  this 
appeal  to  the  God  of  battles,  is  by  fome  faid  to  have  been 
invented  by  the  Burgundi,  one  of  the  northern  or  Ger¬ 
man  dans  that  planted  themfelves  in  Gaul.  And  it  is 
true,  that  the  firfi  written  injunction  of  judicatory  com¬ 
bats  that  we  meet  with,  is  in  the  laws  of  Gundebal, 
A.  D.  501,  which  are  preferved  in  the  Burgundian  code. 
Yet  it  does  not  feem  to  have  been  merely  a  local  cuflom 
of  this  or  that  particular  tribe,  but  to  have  been  the  com¬ 
mon  ufage  of  all  thofe  warlike  people  from  the  earlieft 
times.  And  it  may  alfo  feem,  from  a  paffage  in  Velleius 
Paterculus,  that  the  Germans,  when  firfi  they  "became 
known  to  the  Romans,  were  wont  to  decide  all  contefis  of 
right  by  the  fword  :  for  when  Quintilius  Varus  endea¬ 
voured  to  introduce  among  them  the  Roman  laws  and 
method  of  trial,  it  was  looked  upon  (fays  the  hifiorian)  as 
novitas  incognita  dfeiplina ,  ut  folita  armis  decerne  jure  termi- 
narentur.  And  among  the  ancient  Goths  in  Sweden  we  find 
t he  practice  of  judicatory  duels  eftablifhed  upon  much  the 
fame  footing  as  they  formerly  were  in  our  own  country. 

This  fpecies  of  trial  by  baftel,  fays  Sir  William  Black- 
Hone,  was  introduced  into  England  by  William  the  Con¬ 
queror ;  but  was  only  ufed  in  three  cafes,  one  military, 
one  criminal,  and  the  third  civil.  The  firfi  in  the  court- 
martial,  or  court  of  chivalry  and  honour  ;  the. fecond  in 
appeals  of  felony;  and  the  third  upon  ifliie  joined  in  a 
writ  of  right,  the  laft  and  mod  folemn  decifion  of  real  pro¬ 
perty.  For  in  writs  of  right  the  jus  proprietors,  which  is 
frequently  a  matter  o.f  difficulty,  is  in  queftion  ;  but  other 
real  aClions  being  merely  queftions  of  the  jus  pojfejjionis , 
which  are  ufually  more  plain  and  obvious,  our  ancefiors 
did  not  in  them  appeal  to  the  decifion  of  Providence.  An¬ 
other  pretext  for  allowing  it,  upon  thefe  final  writs  of 
right,  was  alfo  for  the  fake  of  fuc-h  claimants  as  might 
have  the  true  right,  but  yet  by  the  death  of  witnefies  or 
other  defeCt  of  evidence  be  unable  to  prove  it  to  a  jury. 
But  the  mod  curious  reafon  of  all  is  given  in  the  Mirror, 
that  it  is  allowable  upon  warrant  of  the  combat  between 
David  for  the  people  of  Ifrael  of  the  one  party,  and  Goliah 
for  the  Philiftines  of  the  other  party  :  a  reafon  which  pope 
Nicholas  I.  very  ferioufly  decides  to  be  inconclufive.  The 
laft  trial  by  battel  that  was  waged  in  the  court  of  common 
pleas  at  Weftminfier- (though  there  was  afterwards  one  in 
the  court  of  chivalry  in  1631,  and  another  in  the  county 
palatine  of  Durham  in  1638)  was  in  the  13th  year  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  A.  D.  1571,  as  reported  by  Sir  James 
Dyer;  and  was  held  in  Tothill-fields,  Weftminfier,  non 
fine  magna  juris  confultorum  perturbatione,  faith  Sir  Henry 
S  pel  man,  who  was  himfelf  a  witnefs  of  the  ceremony. 
The  form,  as  appears  from  the  authors  before  cited,  is 
as  follows. 

When  the  tenant  in  a  writ  of  right  pleads  the  general 
iffue,  viz.  that  he  hath  more  right  to  hold  than  the  de¬ 
mandant  hath  to  recover  ;  and  offers  to  prove  it  by  the 
body  of  his  champion,  which  tender  is  accepted  by  the  de¬ 
mandant  ;  the  tenant  in  the  firfi  place  mu  ft  produce  his 
champion,  who,  by  throwing  down  his  glove  as  a  gage  or 
pledge,  thus  wages  or  ftipulates  battel  with  the  champion 
of  the  demandant ;  who,  by  taking  up  the -gage  or  glove, 
ftipulates  on  his  part  to  accept  the  challenge.  A  piece 
of  ground  is  then  fet  out,  -of -fi-xty  feet  fquare,  incloled 
with  lifts,  and  on  one  fide  a  court  erefted  for  the  judges 
■of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  who  attend  in  their  fear- 
let  robes;  and  alfo  a  bar  is  prepared  for  the  ferjeants 
and  barrifters  at  law.  'When  the  court  fits,  which  ought 
to  be  by  funrifing,  proclamation'  is  made  for  the  parties 
and  their  champions;  who  are  introduced  by-two  knights, 
and  are  d refled  in  a  coat  of  armour,  with  .red  fandals,  . 
barelegged  from  the  knee  downwards,  bareheaded,  and 
with  bare  arms-to;  the  elbows;  The  weapons  allowed  them 
are  only  batoons,  or  Haves,  of  an  ell  long,  and  a  four-cor¬ 
nered  leather  target;  fo  that  death  very  feldom  -enfued 
this  civil  combat.  In  the  court  military,  indeed,,  they 
fought  with  fword  and  lance,  -according  to  Speiman  and 
9  U  Rufhworth  3 
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RulhwoKth ;  as  likewife  in  France,' only  villeins  fought 
with  the  buckler  and  batoon,  gentlemen  armed  at  all 
points.  And  upon  this,  and  other  circurn (lances,  the 
prefident  Montefquieu.hath  with  great  ingenuity  not  only 
deduced  the  fanguinary  cullom  of  private  duels  upon  Ima¬ 
ginary  .points  of  lionour,  but  hath  alfo  traced  the  heroic 
.mad  tie  fs  of  knight-errantry  from  the  fame  original  of  ju¬ 
dicial  combats.  When  the  champions  arrive  within  th.e 
dills  or  place  of  combat,  the  champion  of  the  tenant  takes' 
his adverlary  by  the  hand,  and  makes  oath  that  the  tene¬ 
ments  in  difpute  are  not  the  right  of  the  demandant ;  and 
'the  champion  of  the  demandant,  then  taking  the  other  by 
the  hand,  fwears  in  the  fame  manner  that  they  are.  Next 
an  oath  againft  forcery  and  enchantment  was  taken 
by  both  the  champions,  in  this  or  a  fimilar  form  :  “Hear 
this,  ye  juftices,  that  I  have  this  day  neither  eat,  drank, 
nor  have  upon  me  neither  bone,  Hone,  nor  grafs ;  nor  any 
inchantment,  forcery,  or  witchcraft,  whereby  the  law  of 
God  may  be  abafed,  or  the  law  of  the  devil  exalted.  So 
help  me  God  and  his  faints.”  The  combatants  are  bound 
to  fight  till  the  liars  appear  in  the  evening  :  and,  if  the 
champion  of  the  tenant •  can  defend  himfelf  till  the  (lars 
•  appear,  the  tenant  lhall  prevail ;  for  it  is  fufficient  for  him 
to  maintain  his  ground,  and  make  it  a  drawn  battel,  he 
being  already  in  poffefiion  ;  but,  if  victory  fooner  declares 
itfelf  for  either  party,  for  him  is  judgment  finally  given. 
This  vidlory  may  arife  from  the  death  of  either  of  the 
champions:  which  indeed  hath  rarely  happened;  the 
whole  ceremony  bearing  a  near  refemblance  to  certain 
rural  athletic  diverlions,  which  are  probably  derived  from 
this  original.  Or  vidlory  is  obtained  if  either  champion 
.proves  recreant,  that  is,  yields,  and  pronounces  the  word 
■  of .craven  ;  a  word  of  difgrace  and  obloquy,  rather  than  of 
any  determinate  meaning;  for  it  is  the  higheft  difgrace  to 
the  vanquilhed  champion,  lince,  as  a  punilhment  for  for¬ 
feiting  the  land  of  Iris  principal  by  pronouncing  that  (hame- 
ful  word,  he  is  condemned  as  a  recreant,  anittere  liberam 
legem,  that  is,  to  become  infamous,  and  not  to  be  account¬ 
ed  liber  et  legalis  homo  ;  being  fuppofed  by  the  event  to  be 
proved  forfworn,  and  therefore  never  to  be  put  upon  a 
jury,  or  admitted  as  a  witnefs  in  any  caufe. 

In  appeals  of  felony,  tire  trial  by  battel  may  be  demand¬ 
ed,  at  the  election  of  the  appellee,  in  either  an  appeal  or 
.  an  approvement ;  and  it  is  carried  on  with  equal  folemnity 
as  that  on  a  writ  of  right ;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
there  each  party  hires  a  champion,  but  here  they  mull 
fight  in  their  proper  perfons.  And  therefore,  if  the  ap¬ 
pellant  or  approver  be  a  woman,  a  priell,  an  infant,  or 
of  the  age  of  l ixty,  or  lame,  or  blind,  lie  or  (lie  may  coun¬ 
terplead  and-refufe  the  wager  of  battel;  and  compel  the 
appellee  to  put  himfelf  upon  the  country.  Alfo  peers  of 
the  realm,  bringing  an  appeal,  lhall  not  be  challenged  to 
wage  battel,  on  account  of  the  dignity  of  their  perfons  ; 
nor  the  citizens  of  London,  by  fpecial  charter,  becaufe 
fighting  feems  foreign  to  their  education  and  employment. 
So  likewife,  if  the  crime  be  notorious;  as  if  the  thief  be 
taken  with  the  mainour,  or  the  murderer  in  the  room  with 
a  bloody  knife,  the  appellant  may  refule  the  tender  of  bat¬ 
tel  from  the  appellee  ;  and  it  is  unreafonable  an  innocent 
man  Ihould  flake  his  life  againft  one  who  is  already  known 
to  be  guilty,  and  therefore  half  convidled.  The  form  and 
manner  of  waging  battel  upon  appeals  are  much  the  fame 
as  upon  a  w’rit  of  right ;  only  the  oaths  of  the  two  comba¬ 
tants  are  vaffly  more,  linking  and  folemn.  The  appellee, 
w  hen  appealed  of  felony,  pleads  not  guilty  p  and  throws 
down  his  glove,  and  declares  he  will  defend  the  fame  by 
his  body  :  the  appellant  takes  up  the  glove  ;  and  replies, 
that  he  is  ready  to  make  good  the  appeal,  body  for  body. 
And  thereupon,  the  appellee  taking  the  book  in  his  right 
hand,  and  in  his  left  the  right  hand  of  his  antago.nifl, 
fwears  to  this  effedt:  Hoc  audi,  homo,  quern  per  manum  tenco, 
&c.  “  Hear  this,  O  man,  whom  I  hold  by  the  hand, 

who  called  thyfelf  John  by  the  name  of  baptifm,  that  1, 
who  call  niyfelf  Thomas  by  the  name  of  baptifm,  did  not 
felonioully  murder  thy  father,  William  by  name,  nor  am 


any.  way  guilty  of  the  faid  felony.  So  help  me  God,  and 
the  faints  ;  and  this  I  will  defend  againft  thee  by  my  body, 
as  this  court  lhall  award.”  To  which  the  appellant  replies, 
holding  the  bible  and  his  antagonift’s  hand  in'  the  fame 
manner  as  the  other  :  “  Hear  this,  O  man,  whom  I  hold 
by  the  hand,  who  called  thyfelf  Thomas  by  the  name  of 
baptifm,  that  thou  art  perjured;  and  therefore  perjured, 
becaufe  that  thou  felonioully  didll  murder  my  father,  Wil- 
liam  by  name:  So  help  me  God,  and  the  faints  ;  and  this 
I  will  prove  againft  thee  by  my  body,  as  this  court  lhall 
award.”  The  battel  is  then  to  be  fought,  with  the  fame 
weapons,  viz.  batoons,  tire  fame  folemnity,  and  the  fame 
oath  againft  amulets  and  forcery,  that  are  ufed  in  the  civil 
combat  :  and,  if  the  appellee  be  fo  far  vanquilhed  that  he 
cannot  or  will  not  fight  any  longer,  he  lhall  be  adjudged 
to  be  hanged  immediately  ;  and  then,  as  well  as  if  he  be 
killed  in  battel,  Providence  is  deemed  to  have  determined 
in  favour  of  the  truth,  and  his  blood  lhall  be  attainted. 
But  if  he  kills  the  appellant,  or  can  maintain  the  fight 
from  funriling  till  the  liars  appear  in  the  evening,  he  lhall 
be  acquitted.  So  alfo,  if  the  appellant  becomes  recreant, 
and  pronounces  the  horrible  word  craven,  lie  lhall  lore  his 
liberam  legem,  and  become  infamous;  and  the  appellee  lhall 
recover  his  damages,  and  alfo  be  for  ever  quit,  not  only 
ot  the  appeal,  but  of  all  indictments  for  the  fame  offence. 
The  reafon  why,  on  a  writ  of  right,  the  battel  is  waged 
by  champions,  and  not  by  the  parties  thentfelves,  is,  be¬ 
caufe  in  civil  actions,  if  any  party  to  the  fuit  dies,  the 
fuit  mult  abate  and  be  at  an  end  for  the  prefent;  and  there¬ 
fore  no  judgment  could  be  given  for  lands  in  queftion,  if 
either  of  the  parties  were  Haiti;  and  alfo  that  no  perfon 
might  claim  an  exemption  from  this  trial,  as  was  allowed 
in  criminal  cafes.  Co.  Lit.  294.  As  this  form  of  trial  by 
battel  is  law  at  this  day,  the  tenant  or  defendant  in  a  writ 
of  right  has  it  in  his  election  to  choofe  or  demand  it.  3  Com. 
431.  And  it  was  the  only  mode  of  decifion  of  fucli  writ 
of  right  from  the  conqueft  till  the  time  of  Henry  II.  who, 
by  confent  of  parliament,  introduced  the  grand  ajjize  ;  a 
particular  fpecies  ot  trial  by  jury,  in  concurrence  there¬ 
with,  giving  the  tenant  his  choice  of  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  See  Glanv.  lib.  ii.  c.  7. 

To  BAT'TEN,  v.  a.  [a  word  of  doubtful  etymology.] 
To  fatten,  or  make  fat ;  to  feed  plenteourty  : 

We  drove  afield, 

Batt'ning  our  flocks  with  the  frefli  dews  of  night.  Milton, 
To  fertilize  : 

The  meadows  here,  with  batt'ning  ooze  enrich’d, 

Give  fpirit  to  the  grafs  ;  three  cubits  high 

The  jointed  herbage  Ihoots.  Philips. 

To  Batten,  v.  a.  To  grow  fat;  to  live  in  indulgence: 
As  at  full  length  the  pamper’d  monarch  lay, 

Batt’ning  in  eafe,  and  (lumbering  life  away.  Garth. 

Batten,  f  A  word  ufed  only  by  workmen.— A  batten 
is  a  fcantling  of  wood,  two,  three,  or  four,  inches  broad, 
feldom  above  one  thick,  and  the  length  unlimited.  Moxon. 

Batten,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the  Up¬ 
per  Rhine,  and  principality  of  Upper  Heffe  :  fixteen  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Waldeck,  and  fixteen  north-weft  of  Marbur^. 

BAT'TEN BORCH,  or  Battenburg,  a  town  of  the 
duchy  of  Gueldres,  lituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Mettle 
nearly  oppofite  Raveftein. 

B  AT'TENS  of  the  hatches,  in  lea-language,  are  nailed 
along  the  tarpaulings,  and  ferve  to  keep  their  edges  clofe 
down  to  the  hatches,  in  order  to  prevent  the  water  which 
w  a  flies  over  the  deck  from  penetrating  into  the  lower  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  Hi  ip. 

To  BAT'TER,  v.  a.  [ battre ,  Fr.  to  beat.]  To  beat  ; 
to  beat  down  ;  to  Ihatter  :  frequently  ufed  of  walls  thrown 
down  by  artillery,  or  of  the  violence  of  engines  of  war. 
— To  appoint  battering  rams  againft  the  gates,  to  call  a 
mount,  and  to  build  a  fort.  Ezekiel. 

Be  then  the  naval  ftores  the  nation’s  care, 

New  lhips  to  build,  and  batter'd  to  repair. 


Dry  den. 
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To  wear  with  beating,— If  you  have  a  filver  faucepan  for 
■the  kitchen  ufe,  let  meadvife  you  to  batter  it  well ;  this 
•will  (hew  condant  good  houfekeeping.  Swifts — Applied 
to  perfons,  to  wear  out  with  fervice. — 1  am  a  poor  old 
battered  fellow,  and  I  would  willingly  end  my  days  in  peace. 
Arbulhnot. 

To  Batter,  v.  n.  A  word  ufed  only  by  workmen. — ■ 
The  fide  of  a  wall,  or  any  timber,  that  bulges  from  its 
bottom  or  foundation,  is  laid  to  batter.  Moxon. 

Batter,/,  A  mixture  of  feveral  ingredients  beaten 
together  with  fome  liquor;  fo  called  from  its  being  la 
much  beaten  : 

One  would  have  all  tilings  little,  hence  has  try ’d 
Turkey-poults  frefli  from  th’  egg  in  batter  fry’d.  King. 

B  AT'TERER,  f.  He  that  batters. 

B  AT'TERING-RAM,/.  A  military  engine  tiled  for 
beating  down  walls  before  the  invention  of 'gun-powder 
.and  the  modern  artillery.  It  is  (aid  to  have  been  invented 
by  Artemanesof  Clazomene,  a  Greek  architect,  who  flotu 
rirtied  441  B.  C.  The  machine  is  thus  deferibed  by  Jofe- 
.plius:  It  is  a  vail  beatn,  like  the  mad  of  a  fhip,  drength- 
ened  at  the  one  end  with  a  head  of  iron,  lomething  refem¬ 
bling  that  of  a  ram,  whence  it  took  its  name.  This  engine 
did  mod  execution  when  it  was  mounted  on  wheels,  which 
is  faid  to  have  been  fi rd  done  at  the  liege  of  Byzantium 
tinder  Philip  of-  Macedon.  Plutarch  informs  us,  that 
Marc  Anthony,  in  the  Parthian  war,  made  life  of  a  ram 
fourfeore  feet  long:  and  Vitruvius  tells  us,  that  they 
were  lbmetimes  106,  and  fometimes  120,  feet  in  length; 
and  to  this  perhaps  the  force  and  drength  of  the  engine 
was  in  a  great  meafurc  owing.  The  ram  was  managed  at 
one  time  by  a  whole  century  of  foldiers;  and  they  being 
fpent  were  feconded  by  another  century,  fo  that  it  played 
continually  without  any  intermidion.  See  Artillery, 
p.  231,  of  this  volume. 

Battering-rams,/!  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  or  coat  of 
arms  refembling  the  military  engine  of  the  fame  name. 

BATTERY,/,  [from  battre,  or  batterie,  Fr.]  The  aft 
of  battering. — Earthly  minds,  like  mud  walls,  redd  the 
dronged  batteries.  Locke. — The  indruments  with  which  a 
town  is  battered,  placed  in  order  for  aftion  ;  a  line  of  cannon. 
See,  and  revere  th’  artillery  of  heav’n, 

Drawn  by  the  gale,  or  by  the  temped  driven  : 

A  dreadful  fire  the  floating  bati’iies  make, 

O’erturn  the  mountain,  and  the  fored  fhake.  Blackmore. 

Battery,/!  in  electricity,  is  a  combination  of  coated 
furfaces  of  glal's,  commonly  jars,  fo  connected  together 
that  they  may  be  charged  at  once,  and  difeharged  by  a 
common  conductor.  See  Electrici  ty. 

Battery,/!  inlaw,  is  the  unlawful  beating  or  drik- 
jng  of  another.  See  Assault,  p.280,  of  this  volume. 

Battery,/  in  the  military  art,  a  place  railed  to  plant 
cannon  upon,  to  play  with  more  advantage  upon  the  ene¬ 
my.  It  confids  of  an  epaulment  of  a  bread-work,  of  about 
eight  feet  high,  and  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  thick.  In  all 
batteries,  the  open  fpaces  through  which  the  muzzles  of 
the  cannon  are  pointed,  are  called  embrazures,  and  the  dif- 
tances  between  the  embrafures,  merlons.  The  guns  are 
placed  upon  a  platform  of  planks,  &c.  afeending  a  little 
from  the  parapet,  to  check  the  recoil,  and  that  the  gun 
may  be  the  eafier  brought  back  again  to  the  parapet :  they 
are  placed  from  twelve  to  fixteen  feet  difiant  from  one  an¬ 
other,  that  the  parapet  may  be  drong,  and  the  gunners 
have  room  to  work. 

Covered  or  Majked  Battery,  is  when  the  cannon  and 
gunners  are  covered  by  a  bank  or  bread-work,  commonly 
made  of  bru(h-wood,  faggots,  and  earth,  called  a  fafeine 
battery. 

Cr/i-  Batteries,  are  two  batteries  playing  athwart  eacli 
other  upon  the  fame.  objeCt,  forming  an  angle  there,  and 
battering  to  more  effect,  becaufe  what  one  battery  (hakes, 
the  other  beats-down. 

Mortar  BATTERiES;difter  from  the  others,  in  that  the 
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(Tope  of  the  parapet  is  inwards,  and  it  is  without  embra-- 
fures,  the  (hells  being  fired  quite  over  the  parapet,  com¬ 
monly  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  elevation. 

Open  Battery,  is  nothing  mote  than  a  number  of 
cannon,  commonly  field-pieces,  ranged  in  a  row  abreaff  of 
one  another,  perhaps  on  Lome  l'mal  1  natural  elevation  of  the 
ground,  or  an  artificial  bunk  a  little  railed  for  the  purpofe. 

Sunk  or  Buried  Battery,  is  when  its  platform  is  Junk, 
or  let  down  into  the  ground,  fo  that  trenches  muff  be  cut 
in  the  earth- oppofite  the  muzzles  of  the  guns,  to  ferve  as 
■  embrafures  to  fire  through.  This  is  moffly  ufed  on  the  firft 
making  of  approaches  in  belieging  and  battering  a  place. 

Battery  d' Erijiladc,  is  one  t hat  fcours  or  (weeps  the 
whole  length  of  a  draight  line.  .Battery  en  Eckarpe,  is  one 
that  plays  obliquely.  Battery  de  lleverfe ,  or  Murdering  Bat¬ 
tery,  is  one  that  plays  upon  the  enemy’s  back.  Camerade 
or  Joint  Battery,  is.when  feveral  guns  play  upon  one  place 
at. the  fame  time.  See  Fortification. 

B ATTIB A'GLIO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  Principato  Citra  :  eleven  miles  ead-louth- 
ead  of  Salerno. 

BAT'TISH,  adj.  [from  bat.]  Refembling  a  bat. — To 
be  out  late  in  a  battijh  humour.  Gentleman  InftruElcd. 

BATTIS'TA  (Franco),  a  celebrated  painter,  born  at 
Venice,  was  one  of  the  difciples  of  Michael  Angelo,  whofe 
manner  he  followed  fo  clofely,  that  in  the  correftnefs  of 
his  out-line  he  furpaffed  molt  of  the  maders  of  his  time. 
His  paintings  are  difperfed  all  over  Italy  and  other  parts 
of  Europe  ;  but,  his  colouring  being  very  dry,'  they  are 
not  much  more  edeemed  than  the  prints  etched  by  his 
hand.  He  died  in  1561. 

BAT'TLE,/.  \_batille ,  Fr.  The  word  is  alfo  written 
battel,  battell,  and  battail.  It  is  formed  from  the  Latin 
verb  batuerc,  to  fence  or  exercife  with  arms  :  whence  ba- 
tualia  and  batdlia,  which  properly  denoted  the  aftion  or 
exercife  of  thofe  who  learned  to  fence,  and  who  were  hence 
alfo  denominated  batuatores.  ]  A  fight;  an  encounter  be¬ 
tween  oppofite  armies.  We  generally  fay  a  battle  of  many, 
and  a  combat  of  two. — The  race  is  not  to  the  fwift,  nor  the 
battle  to  the  drong.  Ecclef,- — A  body  of  forces,  or  divifion 
ot  an  army. — The  king  divided  his  army  into  three  battles  ; 
whereof  the  vanguard  only,  with  wings,  came  to  fight. 
Bacon. — The  main  body,  as  didinft  from  the  van  and  rear. 

• — Angus  led  the  avant-guard,  himfelf  followed  with  the 
battle  a  good  didance  behind,  and  after  came  the  arreir. 
Hayward. — We  lay  to  join  battle  ;  to  give  battle. 

To  Battle,  v.n.  [ battailier ,  Fr. ]  To  join  battle;  to 
contend  in  light : 

’Tis  ours  by  craft  and  by  furprize  to  gain  : 

’Tis  yours  to  meet  in  arms,  and  battle  in  the  plain.  Prior. 

The  ancients  never  joined  battle  without  much  ceremony, 
and  preparation  ;  as  taking  auguries,  offering  Jacrifice^ 
haranguing  the  foldiers,  giving  the  word  or  a  tejjera,  8c c. 
The  lignals  of  battle  were,  founding  tire  clajjicum  or  gene¬ 
ral  charge,  and  ditplaying.  a  peculiar  flag  called  by  Plu¬ 
tarch  a  purple  robe  ;  to  which  may.be  added,  tinging  paeans, 
railing  military  (bouts,  See.  A  Roman  legion,  ranged  in 
order  of  battle,  confided  of  hajlati,  placed  in  the  front ; 
of  principes,  who  were  all  old  experienced  foldiers,  placed 
behind  the  former;  and  of  triarii,  heavy  armed  with  large 
bucklers,  behind  the  principes.  .  The  hajlati  were  ranked 
dole  ;  the  ranks  of  the  principes  were  much  opener,  (0 
that  they  could  receive  the  hajlati ;  and  thole  of  the  triarii 
opener  dill,  infomuch  that  they  could  receive  both  the  - 
principes  and  the  hajlati  within  them,  without  any  diforder, 
and  dill  facing  the  enemy.  When  therefore  the  hajlati 
found  themfelves  unable  to  dand  the  enemy’s  charge,  they 
retired  gently  within  the  principes,  where  joining  with 
them  they  renewed  the  combat.  If  thele  found  themfelves 
too  weak  to  fudain  the  enemy,  both  retired  among  the 
triarii,  where  rallying,  they  formed  a  new  corps,  and 
charged  with  more  vigour  than  ever.  If  thefe  failed,  the 
battle  was  loll:  the  Romans  had  no  farther  refource.  The 
moderns  are  unacquainted  with  this  method  of  infertjpg  qr 
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embattlimg  one  company, into  another;  without  which 
the  former  cannot  be  well  fuccoured  or  defended,  and 
their  places  taken  by  others;  which  was  a  thing  the  Ro¬ 
mans  praftifed  with  great  exaftnefs.  For  the  velites,  and 
in  later  times  the  archers  and  (lingers,  were  not  drawn  tip 
in.  this  .regular  manner,  but  either  difpofed  of  before  the 
front  of  tire  hajlati,  or  fcattered  up  and  down  among  the 
void  fpaces  of  the  hajlati,  or  fometimes  placed  in  two  bo¬ 
dies  in  the  wings.  Thefe  always  began  the  combat,  fkir- 
mi  filing  in  flying  parties  with  the  foremoft  troops  of  the 
enemy.  If  they  were  repulled,  which  was  ufually  the 
cafe,  they  fell  back  to  the  flanks  of  the  army,  or  retired 
again  in  the  rear.  When  they  retired,  the  hajlati  advanced 
to  the  charge.  The  cavalry  was  pofted  at  the  two  corners 
of  the  army,  like  the  wing's  on  a  body  ;  and  fought  fome¬ 
times  on  foot,  fometimes  on  horfeback.  The  auxiliary 
forces  cotupofed  the  two  points  of  the  battle,  and  covered 
the  whole  body  of  the  Romans.  Other  lefs  ufual  forms 
of  battle  among  the  Romans  were  the  cwicus,  or  wedge  ; 
globus,  or  round  .form  ;  forfex ,  or  pair  of  fheers  ;  turris, 
or  an  oblong  fquare  figure  ;  J'erra,  or  faw.  The  Greeks 
were  inferior  to  the  Romans  in  rha'rrtialling  their  armies 
for  battle,  as  they  drew  up  their  whole  army  in  front,  and 
truffled  the  fiiccefs  of  the  day  to  a  Angle  force.  They  had 
three  forms  of  battle  for  the  horfe,  viz.  the  fquare,  the 
wedge,  and  the  rhombus  or  diamond  form.  The  firfl  held 
bed  for  the  defenflve  ;  the  latter  for  the  otfenfive  ;  the 
wedge  being  preferred  as  bringing  mod  hands  to  fight. 

The  Greeks  notified  the  places  of  their  battles  and  vic¬ 
tories  by  adding  the  word  Nix» ;  whence  Nicomedia,  Ni- 
copolis,  Theflalonica,  &c.  The  ancient  Britons  did  the 
like,  by  adding  the  word  Mats;  whence  Maifleveth,  Mal- 
mefbury,  &c.  The  Englifh  by  the  word  Field.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  had  their  particular  days,  called  prediaries  dies,  where¬ 
in  alone  it  was  lawful  to  join  battle  ;  and  others  wherein 
it  was  unlawful,  called  dies  atri.  The  Athenians,  by  the 
ancient  laws  of  their  country,  were  not  to  draw  out  their 
forces  for  battle  till  after  the  feventh  day  of  the  month  : 
and  Lucian  relates  of  the  Lacedemonians,  that  by  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus  they  were  not  to  fight  before  full  moon. 
Among  the  Germans,  it  was  reputed  an  impiety  to  fight 
in  the  wane  of  the  moon  ;  and  Casfar  tells  us,  that  Ario- 
viflus  was  beaten  by  him,  becaufe,  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  his  country,  he  had  fought  when  the  moon  was  in  her 
wane.  The  German  foldiers  were  intimidated  with  the 
apprehenfion,  and  afforded  Cseiar  an  eafy  victory ;  acice 
commijja,  impeditos  religione  hojles  vicit.-  It  is  well  known 
that  Jerufalem  was  taken  by  Pompey  in  an  attack  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  when  by  the  Jewifh  law,  they  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  fight,  or  even  to  defend  themfelves.  Among 
the  ancients,  we  find  frequent  inftances  of  battles  in  the 
fright ;  it  was  by  the  moonlight  that  Pompey  beat  Mith- 
ridates,  and  Scipio  Afdrubal  and  Syphax. 

The  firfl  pitched  battle,  of  which  we  have  any  diflinft 
account,  is  that  between  Crcefus  and  Cyrus  deferibed  by 
Zenophon,  concerning  which  we  have  a  diflertation  ex- 
prefsly  by  M.  Freret,  wherein  feveral  points  of  the  an¬ 
cient  taffies  are  well  explained.  The  moft  remarkable 
battles  recorded  in  ancient  and  modern  hiftofly,  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  Of  Marathon;  the  Athenians  under  Miltiades 
With  10,000  men  defeat  Datis  at  the  head  of  100,000  Per¬ 
il  an  infantry  and  10,000  horfe,  490  B.  C.  Of  Leuftra  ; 
the  Lacedemonians  defeated  by  the  Thebans  and  lofe  the 
dominion  of  Greece,  371  B.  C.  Arund.  Marbles.  Of  Man- 
tinea;  in  which  the  famous  Theban  general  Epaminondas 
is  (lain,  B.C.  361.  Of  the  river  Granicus ;  Alexander 
the  Great  defeats  the  Perlians,  B.  C.  334.  Of  Ifflis  ;  in 
which  Darius  is  totally  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  100,000 
men,  B.  C.  333.  Of  Arbela  5  by  which  Alexander  be¬ 
comes  conqueror  of  Perfia,  B.  C.  333.  Of  Cumae  ;  in  the 
fecond  Punic  wai;  ;  the  Carthaginians  defeat  the  Rorriaris, 
40,000  are  (lain,  with  their  conful  Emilius,  and  10,000 
taken  prifoners,  B.  C.  214.  Marius,  junior,  defeats  Han¬ 
nibal  the  Carthagenian  general,  kills  37,000  on  the  fpot, 
and  takes  18,000  prifoners,  B.' C.  209.  Scipio  defeats 
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Afdrubal,  80,000  Carthagenlans  and  their  allies  are  flair), ^ 
and  13,000  taken  prifoners,  B.  C.  205.  Cl.  Nero  finally 
vanquilhes  Afdrubal,  fSkes  him  prifoner  and  beheads  him  ; 
50,000  of  the  confederates  are  killed,  B.C.  203;  Sylla, 
the  Roman  didtator,  with  only  16,000  men,  defeats  Mi- 
thridates,  king  of  Pontus,  at  the  head  of  120,000,  lofing 
himfelf,  as  it  is  related,  only  twelve  men,  B.  C.  86.  Of 
Pharfalia  ;  Julius  Casfar,  with  an  inferior  force,  defeats 
Pompey,  B.  C.  48.  Of  Philippi  ;  Brutus  and  Caflius, 
after  an  obftinate  battle  and  a  bloody  engagement  at  fea, 
are  totally  fubdued  by  Oftavius  Caefar  and  M.  Antony, 
which  puts  an  end  to  the  Roman  republic,  B.  C.  42. 
Crefar  defeats  Antony’s  fleet  near  Aftium,  B.  C.  31.  BiJC 
fuel.  Ancient  Hijl.  Between  the  emperor  Claudius  and’ 
the  Goths,  the  latter  leave  3  2,000  (lain  on  the  field,  A.  D. 
269.  Between  Conftantine  the  Great  and  Licinius,  the 
latter  defeated,  and  100, oco  of  his  troops  are  (lain,  A.  D. 
324.  Between  Ramirez  II.  king  of  Leon  and  the  Aflu- 
rias,  and  the  Moors,  at  Semincas,  in  which  80,000  Moors 
were  flain,  938. 

Battles  of  the  Englifh  celebrated  in  hiflory.  Of  Haft- 
ings;  in  which  Harold  loft  his  life,  and  William  I.  gained 
the  Englifh  crown,  A.  D.  1066.  Of  Afcalon  in  Judea  ; 
Richard  I.  of  England  defeats  Saladin’s  army,  amounting 
to  300,000  Saracens  and  other  infidels,  A.  D.  1192.  Of 
Gifors  in  France  ;  the  French,  defeated  by  Richard  I. 
whofe  parole  for  the  day  was  Dieu  et  mon  Droit,  ‘  God  and 
my  Right,’  from  this  time  made  the  motto  to  the  royal 
arms  ot  England,  1198.  Rymer.  Of  Lincoln;  Lewis,  dau¬ 
phin  of  France,  invited  over  by  the  difeontented  barons  in 
the  laft  year  of  king  John,  was  acknowledged  by  them  as 
king  of  England  ;  but  the  nobility  in  general  were  f'um- 
moned  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  to  Gloucefter,  to  crown 
Henry  III.  and  afterwards  marched  againft  the  dauphin’s 
and  the  barons  army,  which  was  defeated  at  Lincoln  1217, 
and  the  dauphin  left  the  kingdom.  Of  Lewis  ;  in  which 
Henry  II T.  hiscoufin  Henry  king  of  the  Romans,  his  foil, 
and  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  were  taken  prifoners  by 
Montford  earl  of  Leicefter,  a  rebellious  baron,  1264.  Of 
Evefham  ;  the  barons  defeated,  Montford  flain,  and  Hen¬ 
ry  III.  releafed,  1265.  Of  Bannockburn,  near  Stirling 
in  Scotland;  the  Scots,  commanded  by  king  Robert  Bruce, 
with  30,000  men,  defeat  Edward  II.  of  England,  with 
100,000  or,  as  fome  fay,  200,000,  A.  D.  1314.  Of  Ha- 
lidon-hill  near  Berwick  ;  the  Englifh  gain  a  fignal  victory 
over  the  Scots,  13,000  being  flain,  and  only  a  very  incon- 
fiderable  number  of  the  Englifh,  7  Edward  III.  1333.  Of 
Crefly  in  France  ;  a  complete  victory  gained  over  Philip 
of  France  by  Edward  III.  and  his  fon  Edward,  Ailed  the 
black  prince,  John  king  of  Bohemia,  James  king  of  Major¬ 
ca,  Ralph  duke  of  Lorraine  (fovereign  princes),  a  number 
of  French  noblemen  and  other  perfons  of  high  rank,  to¬ 
gether  with  30,000  private  men,  were  flain,  and  the  lofs 
of  the  Englifh  was  trifling,  1346.  Froijjdrt.  Carte.  The 
Scots  defeated  at  Durham  the  fame  year,  and  David  their 
king  taken  prifoner  by  the  Englifli .  Of  Poiffiers  in  France, 
gained  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince  John  king  of  France 
and  his  fon  taken  prifoners,  1356.  Of  Agincourt ;  Hen¬ 
ry  V.  totally  vanquifhes  the  French  ;  his  prifoners  fo  nu¬ 
merous,  that  he  is  obliged  to  kill  them,  1415.  OfTorv- 
ton  ;  Edward  IV.  obtains  a  complete  viftory  over  Hen¬ 
ry  VI.  on  whofe  fide  36,776  of  his  fubjedfls  are  flain,  1461. 
Of  Bofvvorth ;  Richard  III.  was  flain  and  Henry  earl  of 
Richmond  crowned  king  on  the  field  of  battle,  by  the  ftile 
of  Henry  VII.  1485.  Of  Flotiden  ;  the  Englifh  vanquifh 
the  Scots,  and  James  IV.  is  killed,  1513,  4  Henry  VIII. 
Of  Pinkney  ;  the  Scots  defeated  by  the  earl  of  Hertford 
protestor,  13,000  (lain,  2  Edward  VI.  1547.  Of  Nafeby, 
Northampts.  Charles  I.  defeated  by  Fairfax,  lofes  all  his 
infantry,  artillery,  arms,  See.  and  is  never  after  able  to 
ihake  head  agaiinft  the  parliament  forces,  1645.  Of  Wor- 
eefter  ;  Charles  II.  vanquifhed,  and  obliged  to  quit  the 
kingdom,  1657.  Of  the  Boyne,  Ireland;  James  II.  de¬ 
feated  by  William  III.  and  withdraws  to  France,  1690. 
Of  Blenheim  or  Hochfiet ;  a  fignal  viflory  gained  by  the 
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duke  of  Marlborough  over  the  French  and  Bavarians,  4 
Anne,  1704.  Another  complete  victory  at  Ramillies  over 
the  fame  combined  armies,  1706.  Again,  over  tlie  French 
at  Oudenntcle,  Flanders,  1708.  A  convoy  for  the  relief 
of  Lille  attacked  by  24,000  French  troops;  defeated  by 
major-general  Webb,  who  had  not  10,000  men  under  his 
command,  nor  any  artillery,  near  the  wood  of  Wynejulale, 
between  Bruges  and  Lille,  1708.  Of  Malplaquet,  near. 
Mods,  Flanders  ;  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  prince 
Eugene  win  the  day  from  the  French,  but  the  '(laughter 
and  lofs  was  great  on  both  lines,  each  army  con (i fied  of 
about  100,000  choice  troops,  1709.  Mons  taken  b-y  the 
fame  generals  foon  after.  Of  Sheriffmuir  ;  the  duke  of 
Argyll  defeats  the  earl  of  Mar,  who  commanded  the  re¬ 
bel  forces,  2  Geo.  1.  1715.  Of  Dettingen  ;  George  II. 
(in  perfon)  gains  a  fignal  vidtory.  over  the  French,  com¬ 
manded  by  marlhal  Noailles,  1743.  Of  Fontenoy  ;  the 
Englifh  and  Hanoverians  defeated  by  the  French,  after 
fignal  exertions  of  valour,  owing  to  the  cowardice  of  the 
Dutch  troops  in  the  Englilh  army,  1745.  Of  Culloden  ; 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  entirely  defeats  the  Scotch  rebels, 
headed  by  the  young  Pretender,  which  terminates  the  re¬ 
bellion,  1746.  Of  Laffeldt ;  the  French  gain  the  day  from 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  1747.  Of  Lake  St.  George, 
North  America  ;  general  Johnfon  defeats  the  French  ar¬ 
my,  compofedof  French  regulars,  Canadians,  and  Indians, 
1755.  Of  -Crevelt;  prince  Ferdinand  gains  the  day  from 
the  French,  1758.  Of  Cofeldt ;  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
retreats,  but  the  French  fufhiin  the  greased  lofs,  1757. 
Of  Minden  ;  prince  Ferdinand,  with  an  army  compoled 
of  Englilh,  Medians,  and  Hanoverians,  gains  a  fignal  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  French,  1739.  Of  Niagara,  North  America; 
general  Johnfon  defeats  the  French,  and  takes  Niagara, 
1759.  Of  Montmorenci,  and  the  plains  of  Abraham; 
general  Wolfe,  at  the  latter,  conquers  Quebec  ;  but  falls 
in  the  battle,  1760.  Of  Wandewalh,  in  the  Ead  Indies.; 
colonel  Coote  takes  the  place,  and  defeats  the  French  ge¬ 
neral  Lally,  1759.  OfWarbourg;  Prince  Ferdinand  de¬ 
feats  the  French,  17(10.  Of  Buxar,  in  India,  1764.  Of 
Lexington,  in  America  ;  between  the  Englifh  and  the  re¬ 
volted  Americans,  1773.  Of  Bunker’s-Hill ;  between  the 
fame,  1775.  Of  Long.Illand,  1776-  Of  White  Plains,  near 
New  York,  1776.  Of  Saratoga,  1777.  Of  Brandy  Wine 
Creek,  1777.  Of  Camden,  1780.  Of  York  Town;  when 
lord  Cornwallis  furrendered,  1781.  In  the  Carnatic; 
where  Hyder  Ally  was  defeated  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  1781. 

Battles  between  European  powers,  in  which  England 
was  intereded  by  her  alliances.  Of  Lutzingen  ;  Gudavus. 
'Adolplms,  king  of  Sweden,  againd  the  emperor;  the  im- 
perialilts  conquer,  and  Gudavus,  the  fupport  of  the  Pro- 
tedant  intered  in  Germany,  is  killed,  1632  ;  he  was  in  al¬ 
liance  with  Charles  I.  Of  Narva;  Charles  XII.  king  of 
Sweden,  with  20,000  men,  vanquifhes  the  Mufcovite  army 
of  100,000,  1700.  Of  Almanza;  the  French  and  Spa¬ 
niards,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Berwick,  defeat  the  com¬ 
bined.  forces  of  England,  Holland,  and  Portugal,  com¬ 
manded  by  the  marquis  de  las  Minas  and  the  earl  of  Gal¬ 
loway,  1707.  Of  Pultawa;  Charles  XII.  totally  defeated 
by  the  czar  of  Mufcovy,  and  efcapes  into  Turkey  with.a 
few  attendants,  1709.  Queen  Anne,  the  Dutch,  arid-the 
emperor  of  Germany,  reinflate  him  in  his  paternal  domi¬ 
nions.  Of  Belgrade;  the  Imperialids  vanquifh  the  Turks, 
1717.  Of  Parma  and  Guaflalla  ;  the  confederates,  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  and  Spain,  againlt  the  emperor,  both  bloody 
engagements  with  doubtful  fuccefs,  1734.  Of  Molwitz  ; 
gainedby  the  king  of  Pruffia  over  the  Aiiflrians,  in  alliance 
with  Great  Britain,  1741.  Of  Czarflow  ;  the  king  of 
Prullia  again  victorious,  1742.  Of  Friedberg;  the  ntoll 
fignal  vidtory  obtained  by  the  king  of  Pruffia  during  the 
war,  1745.  Of  St.  Lazaro;  the  Aulirians  defeat  the  French 
and  Spaniards,  1746.  Of  Lovvofchutz ;  the  king  of  Pruffia, 
now  the  ally  of  Great  Britain,  gains  a  complete  vidtory 
over  the  Andrian  general,  Brown,  1756.  Of  Prague; 
the  Audfians  defeated  by  prince  Henry  of  Pruffia,  and 
Brown  mortally '  wounded,  1757.  The  fame  year  count 
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Daun,  the  New  Andrian  general,  vanquifhes  the.  king, of- 
Prullia  at  Kolin,  and  diives  him  from  Prague.  Of  P.of- 
bach  ;  the  king  of  Pruffia  gains  a  complete  vidtory  over 
the  combined  armies  of  France  and  Auftnia,  November  4. 
Of  Breflau  ;  the  Andrians  defeat  the  Pruffians  under  prince 
Beven,  November  22,  but  the  engagement  was  very  bloody 
on  both  iides.  Of  Lida;  which  clofes  this -remarkable 
campaign  ;  the  king  of  Prullia  vanquifhes  prince  Charles 
of  Lorraine,  and  kills  6,ooo  Aulirians  in  the  engagement, 
December  5,  1757.  Of  Cunerfclof  ;  the  king  of  Pruffia, 
with  50,000  men,  ventures  to  attack  the  Ruffian  army 
confiding  of  90,000,  in  their  camp  ;  at  firfb-he  gains  con  - 
fiderable  advantages  ;  but  purfuihg-  them  too  far,  the 
Ruffian  general,  Soltikoff,  rallies  his  troops,  and  gains  a 
complete  vidtory,  the  Pruffians  having  lod  20,000  men 
killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prifoners,  1759.  Of  Pfalfeii- 
derf ;  the  Andrians,  commanded  by  Laudohn,  are  defeat- 
ed  with  great  daughter  by  the  king  of  Prullia,  which  ’pre¬ 
vents  the  jundtion  of  the  Ruflian  and  Andrian  grand  ar¬ 
mies,  1760.  The  .king’  clofed  this  year  with  a  glorious 
victory  at  Torgau  over  the  Andrians,  November _3,  Daun 
being  wounded  and  obliged  to  retire.  The  final  battle 
gained  by  hint  was  before  Schweidnitz  ;  when  he  defeated 
the  Andrian  army  under  the  generals  Laudohn,  O’Donnel, 
and  Beck,  and  retook  Schweidnitz :  the  battle  was  fought 
Align  A  16th,  and  die  city  furrendered  in  October  1762  ; 
foon  after  which  a  (ufpeafion  of  arms  took  place.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  of  all  the  infereding  battles  fought  by  the  French 
revohitionids,  fee  the  articles  England,  and  France. 

Battle- array,  f,  Array,  or  order,  of  battle. — Two 
parties  of  fine  women,  placed  in  oppofite  fide  boxes,  feem. 
ed  drawn  up  in  battle-array  one  againd  another.  Addijov. 

B ATTLE-AXE,yi  An  ancient  military  weapon!  Axes 
were  a  principal  part  of  the  c  lien  five  armour  of  the  Celtic. 
At  the  fiege  of  the  Roman  Capitol  by  the  Gauls  under 
Brennus,.  we  find  one  of  die  mod  diflinguifhed ./of  their 
warriors  armed  with  a  battle-axe.  AndAmmianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  many  centuries  afterwards,  deferibing  a  body  of 
Gauls,  furnifhes  them  all  with  battle-axes  and  fwords. 
Some  of  thefe  weapons  have  been  found  in  the  fepulchres 
of  the  Britons,  on  the  downs  of  VViltfhire,  and  in  the  north 
of  Scotland.  Within  thefe  four  or  five  centuries  the  Irilh 
.went  condantly  armed  with  an  axe.  At  the  battle  of  Ban¬ 
nock-burn,  king  Robert  Bruce  clave  an  Englilh  champion 
down  to  the  -chine  at  one  blow  with  a  battle  axe.  The  axe 
of  Lochaber  hath  remained  a  formidable  implement  of  de¬ 
finition  in  the  hands  of  our  Highlanders  nearly  to  the 
prefent  period  ;  and  it  is  ftill  ufed  by  the  city-guard  of 
Edinburgh  in  quelling  mobs,  &c. 

Battle  Royal,  f.  in  cock-fighting,  denotes  a  fight 
between  three,  five,  or  feven,  cocks,  all  together  ;  fo  as 
that  the  cock  which  Hands  longefi  gets  the  day. 

B AT'TLEDOOR,/!  [fo  called  from  door,  taken  fora 
flat  board,  and  battle,  or  Jlr iking.  ]  An  inflrument  with  a 
handle  and  a  flat  board,  ufed  in  play  to  flrike  a  ball  or 
fliuttlecock.— Play-things  which  are  above  their  (kill,  as 
tops,  gigs,  baetltdoors,  and  the  like,  which  are  to  be  tiled 
with  labour,  fliould  indeed  be  procured  them.  Locke. 

B AT'TLEFIELD,  a  village  of  England,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Salop,  near  which  Henry  IV.  gained  a  vidtory  over 
Piercy,  called  Ilotfpur  ;  three  miles  north  of  Shrewlbury. 

B'AT'TLEMENT,yi  [generally  fuppofed  to  be  form¬ 
ed  from  battle,  as  the  parts  from  whence  a  building  is  de¬ 
fended  againd  aflailants;  perhaps  only  corrupted  from  bd- 
timait,  Fr.  ]  A  wall  raifed  round  the  top  of  a  caftle,  tower, 
or  other  building,  with  embrafures,  or  interll ices,  to  look 
through  to  annoy  an  enemy. — Thou  flialt  make  a  battlement 
for  thy  roof,  that  thou  bring  no  blood  upon  thy  houfe,  if 
any  man  fall.  Deuteronomy. 

B  AT'TLINGS,y.  [The  derivation  of  the  word  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  be  afeertained.  In  the  Gloffary  of  D11  Frefne, 
the  batus  is  explained  by  ‘  meafure  of  allowance  polfibly 
thence  might  have  been  formed  bat.cllus,  fignifyinga  Mmall- 
er  meafure,’  and  from  that  batt/ings.']  A  term  ufed  to  fig- 
nify  ‘  allowance  of  money  ;’  as  battles  is  applied  to  exprefs 
9  X  an 
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an  ‘  allowance  of  provifions,’  and  to  battle  to  take  that  al¬ 
lowance. 

BATTO'LOGIST,/.  [(S^tUo",©-,  of  (?«t Battus, 
and  to  fpeak.]  A  vain  babbler. 

BATTO'LOGY,  f.  [battologie,  Fr.  baltologia,  Lat.  of 
Bx-fioT-oy.a,  Gr.  either  of  Battus  a  prince  of  the  Cyrenians, 
who  had  a  very  flirill  or  fqueaking  voice,  or  Battus  a  very 
filly  poet,  and  Aoyo?,  fpeech.]  A  vain  foolifti  repetition  of 
the  fame  words  over  ann  over  again  in  the  lame  difcourfe  ; 
a  vain  babbling. 

BAT'TORY,y.  a  name  given  by  the  Hans  Towns  to 
their  magazines  or  factories  abroad.  'I  he  chief  of  thefe 
battories  are  thofe  at  Archangel,  Novogrod,  Berghmen, 
Lilbon,  Venice,  and  Antwerp. 

BA'tUA,  Butua,  Buthoe,  or  Buthoece,  ancient¬ 
ly  a  town  of  Dalmatia,  iitnated  on  the  Adriatic  ;  now'  By. 
doa,  which  fee. 

BAT'TUS,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  a  famous  herdfman, 
who  was  witnefs  to  the  theft  of  Mercury,  when  he  dole 
away  feme  of  Apollo’s  cattle.  Mercury  gave  Batrus  one 
of  the  fined  cows  that  lie  had  taken,  and  made  him  pfo- 
mife  that  he  fiiould  keep  this  matter  fecret ;  but,  not  alto¬ 
gether  confiding  in  him,  he  pretended  to  retire,  and  came 
back  foon  after  in  another  fiiape,  and  with  another  voice, 
offering  him  an  ox  and  a  cow  if  he  would  tell  where  the 
cattle  were  that  he  fought.  Battus  was  tempted  with  the 
bribe,  and  laid  open  the  whole  affair;  -upon  which  Mer¬ 
cury  changed  him  into  a  touchfione,  which  difeovers  the 
nature  of  the  metal  rubbed  upon  it. 

'  BATTUSZA'NI,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
•  province  of  Moldavia,  forty-four  miles  north-north-weft 
of  JaflTy.  ■ 

BAT'TY,  adj.  [from  bat."]  Belonging  to  a  bat: 

Till  o’er  their  brow  s  death,  counterfeiting  deep, 

With  leaden  legs  and  batty  wings  do:h  creep.  Shakefpeare. 

BATZ,  a  copper  coin  mixed  with  foine  filver,  and  cur¬ 
rent  at  different  rates,  according  to  the  alloy,  in  Nurem¬ 
berg,  Bafil,  Fribourg,  Lucerne,  and  other  cities  of  Germa¬ 
ny  and  Switzerland. 

BAVANY',  a  river  of  Hindodan,  which  runs  into  the 
Cauvery,  feven  miles  north  of  Erroad,  in  Cointbetore. 

BAVA'RIA,  a  circle  of  Germany,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Franconia  and  Bohemia,  on  the  ead  and  fouth 
by  the  circle  of  Auftria,  and  on  the  wed  by  Suabia,  and 
contains  about  2830  fquare  leagues.  It  receives  its  name 
from  the  duchy  of  Bavaria,  which  forms  the  greater  part. 
It  is  compofed  of  twenty  dates,  divided  into  two  benches, 
the  one  ecclefiadical,  and  the  other  fecular.  Thefe  dates 
are  convoked  by  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  archbdhop 
of  Saltzburgh,  who  direffl  alternately  ;  the  aflemblies  are 
held  generally  at  Ratifbon  or  WafTerburg,  and  they  vote 
in  the  following  order :  the  archbidiop  of  Saltzburg,  dtike 
of  Bavaria,  bifhop  of  Freyling,  duke  of  Neuburg  and 
Sulzbacb,  bifhop  of  Ratifbon,  landgrave  of  Leuchtenberg, 
bifh  'p  of  Pallau,  comte  Sterndein,  provod  of  Berchtholdf- 
aaden,  comte  of  Haag,  abbot  of  St.  Emeran,  comte  of 
Ortenburg,  abbot  of  Nieder-Munder,  lord  of  Ehrerfels, 
abbot  of  Ober-Munder,  lord  of  Salzburg  and  Pyrbaum, 
lord  of  Hohen-Waldek,  lord  of  Breteneck,  and  town  of 
Ratifbon.  When  the  army  of  the  empire  is  40,000,  this 
circle  is' engaged  to  furnifh  800  horfemen,  and  1494  foot, 
at  its  contingent. 

Bavaria,  the  eledl orate  or  duchy,  comprehends  the 
greater  part  of  the  circle,  and  has  nearly  the  fame  bounds, 
fixty  leagues  long,  and  forty  broad,  and  is  divided  'into 
Upper  and  Lower  Bavaria,  and  Upper  Palatinate.  To¬ 
wards  the  fouth  the  country  is  mountainous,  interfperfed 
with  foreds,  lakes,  and  vnoraffes,  with  padure-grounds, 
but  few  corn-fields ;  towards  the  north  are  found  large  and 
fertile  plains,  which  produce  plenty  of  corn;  there  are 
likewife  many  fait- works,  medicinal  fprings  and  baths; 
mines  of  copper,  filver,  and  lead  ;  quarries  of  excellent 
matble  ;  plenty  of  game,  fifh,  and  cattle.  The  principal 
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rivers  are  the  Danube,  Larch,  Inn,  Altmuhl,  Nab,  and 
Her;  they  count  fixteen  lakes  of  a  larger  fize,  and  160 
fmaller ;  275  rivers,  great  and  fmall ;  360  foreds,  720 
mountains,  and  a  great  number  of  fifh-ponds.  They  reck¬ 
on  forty-eight  cities,  123  townsj  1 200  villages,  1000  cha¬ 
teaus  or  noblemen’s  feats,  eighty- lix  convents,  1500  pa- 
rifltes,  23,709  churches,  and  about  four  millions  of  fouls. 
The  revenues  of  the  eleftor  amount  to  about  fix  millions 
of  imperial  crowns;  the  military  forces  amount  to  about 
12,000  in  time  of  peace,  and  rather  more  than  double  in 
time  of  wan  The  dates  of  Bavaria  are  compofed  of  pre¬ 
lates,  nobles,  cities,  and  towns,  which  are  adembled  by 
the  deputies  at  Munich;  but  this  feldoin  happens.  The 
dates  of  the  Upper  Palatinate  have  held  no  diet  lince  the 
year  1628.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Ba¬ 
varia  are  the  mod  zealous  Catholics  in  Europe.  There 
are  however  Home  Protedants  in  the  Upper  Palatinate. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  coarfe  doth,  duff's  of 
woollen,  cotton  and  fiik  deckings,  velvet,  carpets,  &c. 
The  principal  exports  are  wheat,  cattle,  wood,  fait,  and 
iron;  which  employ  and  feed  the  inhabitants,  and. enrich 
the  prince.  The  elector  holds  the  fifth  place  in  the  elec¬ 
torate  college,  and  the  fecond  among  the  fecular  debtors; 
he  has  a  feat  and  the  fir  ft  vote  among  the  college  of  prin¬ 
ces.  His  afleffment  in  the  matricula  of  the  empire  amounts 
to  fixty  ho.rfe,  and  277  foot,  or  1 S  2 8  florins  for  the  Roman 
month.  To  the  chamber  of  Wetzlar  he  is  ruled  at  811 
rix-dollars,  and  fifty-eight  kreutzers. 

Bavaria  (Upper),  is  divided  into  two  governments, 
or  regencies,  viz.  that  of  Munich  and  Burkhaufen.  1  he 
principal  towns  of  the  former  are  Munich,  Pfaffenhaufen, 
Abeniperg,  Iugoldftadt,  Donawert,  Friedberg,  Wilhem, 
and  Waderburg  ;  of  -the  latter,  Burkhaufen,  Branau,  and 
Scherdlng. 

Bavaria  (Lower),  is  likewife  divided  into  two  govern¬ 
ments,  viz.  that  of  Landduiit,  the  principal  towns  of  which 
are  Landduiit,  Aerding,  Dingelfing,  Landau,  Vtlfhhofen, 
Offerhofen,  and  Molburg;  and  the  government  of  Strau- 
bing,  the  principal  places  of  which  are  Straubing,  Cham, 
Kelheim,  Dietfurt,  Stadt-am-Hof,  and  Deckendorf. 

BA'VAROY,yi  A  kind  of  cloak  or  furtout: 

Let  the  loop’d  bavaroy  the  fop  embrace, 

Or  his  deep  cloak  be  (patter’d  o’er  with  lace.  Gay. 

BAVAY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
North,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  le 
<Tnefnoy.  It  was  once  a  confiderable  town,  but  is  now 
{Scarcely  more  than  a  village  :  two  leagues  north-eaff  of  le 
Quefno'y,  and  eleven  fouth-eaft  of  Lille.  On  the  17th  of 
Mav,  1792,  Bavay  was  attacked  and  plundered  by  a  body 
of  Auftrians,  but  foon  relieved  by  marfhal  Luckner. 

BAUBEE',y.  [It  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  word 
baby ,  or  babe,  meaning  the  head  or  face  that  is  damped  on 
one  fide  of  it.]  A  word  ufed  in  Scotland,  and  the  northern 
counties  for  a  halfpenny  : 

Though  in  the  drawers  of  my  japan  bureau, 

To  lady  Gripeall  I  the  Caefars  {hew, 

’Tis  equal  to  her  ladyfhip  or  me 

A  copper  Otho,  or  a  Scotch  baubee.  Bramjlcn. 

BAUBIGNY',  a  town  of  France,  one  league  and  a  half 
north-eaff  of  Paris. 

BAUBU'LA,  a  river  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Ar- 
rason,  which  runs  into  the  Xalon,  about  a  league  below 
Calataiud. 

B  AU'CIS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  poor  aged  woman  who 
lived  with  her  hufband-  Philemon,  ahnoft  as  old  as  herfelf, 
in  a  little  hut.  Jupiter,  in  a  human  form,  accompanied 
by  M-ercury,  being  defirous  of  vifiting  Phrygia,  was  re¬ 
jected  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  near  which  Bau¬ 
cis  and  Philemon  dwelt,  who  were  the  only  perfons  that 
received  them  with  hofpitality.  In  order  to  reward  them, 
Jupiter  bade  them  follow  him  to  the  top  of  a  high  moun¬ 
tain;  and,  when  they  looked  back,  they  faw  not  only  the 
town  but  all  the  neighbourhood  under  water,  except  the 

little 
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little  hut,  which  was  changed  into  a  temple.  Jupiter  pro- 
mifed  to  grant  them  whatever  they  deii red,  and  thefe  good 
people  only  w  filled  to  be  attendants  in  the  temple,  and  to 
die  both  at  the  fame  time.  Their  willies  were  accomplilh- 
ed  ;  and  when  they  arrived  at  a  great  old  age,  and  were 
tired  of  life,  as  they  were  one  day  talking  at  the  gate  of 
the  temple,  Philemon  perceived  Baucis  to  be  turning  into 
a  lime-tree,  and  (he  was  aftonifhed  to  fee  Philemon  chan¬ 
ging  into  an  oak;  upon  which  they  bade  each  other  their 
laft  adieu.  Gvid. 

BAUCO'NICA,  anciently  a  town  of  the  Vaiigiones  in 
Gallia  Belgica  ;  nine  miles  from  Mogontiacum,  and  eleven 
from  Borbitomaglim ;  now  fuppofed  to  be  Oppenkcim,  in 
the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  and  lituated  on  that  river. 

BAUD,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Mor- 
bihan,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Pon- 
tivy,  three  leagues  and  a  half  eaft-north-eaft  of  Hennebon, 
and  three  and  three-quarters  Couth  of  Pontivy. 

B  AUD ANVIL'LIER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Meurte,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
dillridl  of  Blamont:  four  leagues  north  of  St.  Diey,  and 
one  and  three-quarters  Couth  of  Blamont. 

BAUDELO'T  (Charles  Crefar),  a  learned  advocate  in 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  diftinguiftied  by  his  (kill  in  an¬ 
cient  monuments,  was  received  into  the  Academy  of  Belles 
Lettres  in  1705.  He  wrote  a  treatife  on  the  Advantages 
of  Travelling;  many  letters  and  dilfertations  on  Medals, 
Sic.  and  died  in  1722,  aged  feventy-four. 

B  AU'DEK.IN,y'.  [baldicum,  and  baldekinum,~\  Cloth  of 
baudtkin ,  or  gold ;  it  is  (aid  to  be  the  richelt  cloth,  now 
called  brocade,  made  with  gold  and  (ilk,  or  tiffue,  upon 
which  figures  in  (ilk,  &c.  were  embroidered. 

B  AUD  PER  (Michael),  of  Languedoc,  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIII.  and  publifhed  feveral  books,  which  pro¬ 
cured  him  the  character  of  a  copious  author ;  among  them 
are,  1.  An  Inventory  of  the  General  Hiftory  of  the  Turks. 
2.  Hiftory  of  the  Seraglio.  3.  Religion  of  the  Turks.  4* 
Court  of  the  King  of  China.  5.  Life  of  Cardinal  Xime- 
nes,  &c. 

BAU'DIUS  (Dominic),  profeftbr  of  hiftory  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Leyden,  born  at  Lifle  the  8th  of  Auguft,.  1561 . 
He  began  his  ftudies  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  continued 
them  at  Leyden.  He  removed  from  thence  to  Geneva, 
where  he  ftudied  divinity.  After  refiding  here  fome  time, 
he  returned  to  Ghent,  and  from  thence  to  Leyden,  where 
he  applied  t,o  the  civil  law,  and  was  admitted  doftor  of 
law  in  June  1585.  Soon-after  his  admiffion,  he  accompa¬ 
nied  the  ambafladors  from  the  States  to  England;  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  feveral  perfons  of  diftindlion, 
particularly  the  famous  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  He  was  ad¬ 
mitted  advocate  at  the  Plague  the  5th  of  January,  1587; 
but,  being  foon  tired  of  the  bar,  lie  travelled  into  France, 
where  he  remained  ten  years.  He  was  much  elfeemed  in 
that  kingdom.  Achilles  de  Harlai,  firft  prefident  of  the 
parliament,  got  him  admitted  advocate  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris  in  t he  year  1 592.  In  1602,  he  came  to  England 
with  Chriftopher  de  Harlai,  the  prefident’s  fon,  who  was 
lent  ambafth'dor  to  the  court  of  London  by  Henry  the  Great. 
The  fame  year  Baud i us  having  been  named  profeffor  of 
eloquence  at  Leyden,  lie  went  and  fettled  in  that  univerfi- 
ty.  He  read  leisures  on  hiftory  after  the  death  of  Mo¬ 
rula,  and  was  permitted  alfo  to  do  the  fame  on  the  civil 
law.  In  1611,  the  States  conferred  upon  him  the  office  of 
hiftoriographer  in  conjunction  with  Meurfms  ;  and  in  con- 
fequence  thereof  he  wrote  the  Hiftory  of  the  Truce.  Bau- 
dius  was  an  excellent  Latin  poet.  The  firft:  edition  of  his 
poems  was  printed  in  1587  :  they  confift  of  verfes  of  all 
the  different  meafures.  He  publi (lied  feparately  a  book 
of  iambics  in  1591,  dedicated  to  cardinal  Bourbon.  Some 
of  his  poems  he  dedicated  to  the  king  of  England,  and 
others  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  He  died  at  Leyden  in  1613. 

BAUDOBRPGA,  anciently  a  town  of  the  Treviri  in 
Germany  ;  now  Boppart,  in  the  deflorate  of  Triers. 

B'AUDRAND'  (Michael  Anthony),  a  celebrated  geo¬ 
grapher,  born  at  Paris  in  1633.  Pie  travelled  into  feveral 
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countries;  and  then  applied  himfelf  to  the  improvemenf 
of  Ferrarius’s  Geographical  Diftionary.  He  wrote,  r. 
Notes  to  Papirius  Malfo’s  Defcription  of  the  Rivers  of 
France.  2.  A  Geographical  and  Hiftofical  Dictionary. 
3.  Chriftian  Geography,  or  an  Account  of  the  Arclibi- 
(hoprics  and  Biftioprics  of  the  whole  World.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1700. 

BAUiiRWITZ',  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Jagerndorf,  on  the  river  Zinna,  ten  miles  north- welt  of 
Ratibor. 

BAUGE,yi  a  drugget  manufactured  in  Burgundy,  with 
thread  l’pun  thick,  and  coarle  wool. 

Bauge',  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftriCf;  in  the  department  of  the  Mayne  and  Loire,  fitua- 
ted  on  the  river  Coeinon;  before  the  revolution  the  feat 
of  a  governor,  and  a  royal  juftice  :  it  contains  about  4000 
inhabitants,  and  is  fix  leagues  eaft-north-eaft  of  Angers. 
In  the  year  1421,  while  Henry  V.  was  purfuing  his  cam¬ 
paign  in  France,  he  difpatched  the  duke  of  Clarence  with 
10,000  men  to  take  this  town  ;  where  the  duke  found  fome 
Scotch  troops,  witii  whom  he  engaged ;  and,  being  out¬ 
numbered  by  the  enemy,  the  duke  was  killed,' and  his  men 
for  the  moft  part  made  prifoners.  Lat.47.3i-N.  Ion.  17. 
33.  E.  Ferro. 

BAU'PIIN  (John),  an  eminent  botanift,  was  born  the 
middle  of  the  fixteenth  century.  He  took  his  doctor's  de¬ 
gree  in  phyfic  in  1 562,  and  afterwards  became  principal 
phyfician  to  Frederic  duke  of  Wirtemberg.  The  moft 
confiderable  of  his  works  is  his  Univerfal  Hiftory  of  Plants. 

Bauhin  (Cafpar,  or  Gafpar),  younger  brother  to  the- 
preceding,  was  born  at  Bafil  in  1550 ;  and  diftinguiftied 
himfelf  by  his  (kill  in  anatomy  and  botany.  In  13,80,  lie 
was  chofen  profeftbr  of  thefe  fciences  at  Bafil ;  and,  in 
1614,  was  made  profeftbr  of  phyfic,  and  firft  phyfician  of 
that  city,  which  he  held  till  his  death,  which  happened  in; 
1623,  at  the  age  of  fixty-three.  He  wrote,  1.  Anatomi¬ 
cal  Inftitutions  ;  2.  Prodromus  Theatri  Botanici ;  and  ci¬ 
ther  works. 

B  AUH  IN'r  A,yi  [fo  named  by  Plunder  in  honour  of 
the  two  famous  botanifts  John  and  Cafpar  Bauhin.  ]  In  bo¬ 
tany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  aecandria,  order  monogynia,  na¬ 
tural  order  lomentaceae.  The  generic  characters  are — • 
Calyx  :  perianthium  oblong,  gaping  longitudinally  on  t lie 
lower  fide,  reclining  on  the  other,  gaping  alfo  five  wavs-at 
the  bafe,  with  five  cohering  leaflets  above,  deciduous.. 
Corolla  :  petals  five,  oblong,  waved,  with  attenuated  re¬ 
flected  tops,  expanding;  the  lower  ones  a  little  larger,  the 
upper  one  more  diftant,  all  with  claws  placed  on  the  ca¬ 
lyx.  Stamina  :  filaments  ten,  declining,  ftiorter  than  the 
corolla,  the  tenth  much  theTongeft;  antherae  ovate,  al¬ 
ways  on  the  tenth,  feldom  on  the  reft.  Piftillum  :  germ 
oblong,  fitting  on  a  pedicel ;  ftyle  filiform,  declining ;  ftig. 
ma  obtufe,  riling.  Pericarpium :  legume  long,  fubco- 
lumnar,  one-ceiled.  Seeds  :  many,  roundilh,  comprefted, 
placed  according  to  the  length  of  the  legume. — EJJlntial 
Char  abler.  Calyx  five-cleft,  deciduous;  petals  expand¬ 
ing,  oblong,  with  claws,  the  upper  one  more  diftant,  all  in¬ 
fected  into  the  calyx. 

Species.  1.  Bauhinia  fcandens,  or  climbing  mountain 
ebony:  ftem  cirrhiferous.  This  rifes  with  many  tender 
ftalks,  which  put  out  tendrils,  and  fallen  themfelves  to  the 
.  neighbouring  trees,  whereby  they  rife  to  a  great  height. 
Leaves  fix  inches  long,  and  three  inches  and  a  -half  broad 
in  the  middle,  deeply  cut  into  two  pointed  lobes,  each  ha¬ 
ving  three  prominent  ribs  running  longitudinally.  It  is 
a  native  of  both  Indies,  and  has  not  produced  flowers  in 
England.  The  feeds  were  fent  to  Mr.  Miller  from  Cam- 
peachy,  probably  before  the  year  1752.  The  flowers  are 
at  firft  whitifh,  but  turn  to  a  yellowifh  colour.  They  feem. 
to  appear  but  feldom  even  in-their  place  of  natural  growth. 
The  fruit  is  (lender  and  flat,  half  a  foot  or  a  palm  in  length, 
and  an  inch  in  breadth,  hard,  finboth,  very  dark  brown;, 
it  contains  fix  or  eight  flat  bony  feeds,  black,  with  a  fil- 
very  border. 

2.  Bauhinia  aculeata,  or  prickly-ftalked  mountain  ebo¬ 
ny  s 
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ny  :  ftem  prickly..  This  .is  an  ereth  inelegant  Ihruh,  the 
height  of  a  iiian J  The  flowers  are  large,  white,  and  have  ' 
a  {cent  which’iS  ibmevvhat  unpleasant.  Miller  fays,  that 
it  rifes  to  the  height  of  lixteen  or  eighteen,  feet,  in  Jamai¬ 
ca,  where  it  grows  plentifully,  and  the  other  fugar  illands 
itr  America;  "that  the.ftalks  are  terminated  by  feveral  long 
fpikes  of  yellow  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  bordered 
pods,  about  three  inches  long,  containing  two  .or  three 
fuelling  feeds  ;  that  thefe  pods  are  glutinous,  and  have  a 
ftrong  balfamic  feent,  as  have  alio  the  leaves  "when  bruif- 
ed  ;  and  that  it  is  called  in  America  tiie  Indian  favin-trce, 
from  its  ftrong  odour,  fomewhat  refembling  the  common 
j'avin.  According  . to  Jacquin,  it  is  frequent  about  Car- 
thagena  in  woods,  Cultivated  bv  Miller  in  1752. 

3.  Bauhinia  divaricata,  or  dwarf  mountain  ebony :  leaves 
fmooth  ;  lobes  divaricated,  acute,  two-nerved  ;  petals  lan- 
ceolate.  This  is  a  low  ilirub,  feldom  riling  more  than  five 
or- ft x  feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  branches.  It  grows 
naturally  in  great  plenty  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland  of 
Jamaica.  Cultivated  before  1742,  by  Robert  James  lord 
Petre.  It  flowers  from  June  to  September. 

4.  Bauhinia  ungulata :  leaves  oVate,  lobes  parallel. 
This  rifes  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  with  a  fmooth  ftem, 
dividing  into  many  final  1  branches,  which  are  terminated 
by  loofe  bunches  of  white  flowers  ;  and  thefe  are  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  very  long  narrow  comprelfed  pods,  with  eight  or  ten 
feeds  in  each,  Native  of  America.  Miller  fays  he  receiv¬ 
ed  the  feeds  from  Campeachv. 

Bauhinia  variegata,  or  variegated  mountain  ebony  : 
calvxes  one-leafed,  burfting;  petals  feflile,  ovate ;  lobes  of 
the  leaves' ovate  obtufe.  This  rifes,  with  a  ftrong  ftem, 
upwards. of  twenty  feet  high,  dividing  into  many  ftrong 
branches.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  grow  in  loofe  pa¬ 
nicles  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  of  a  purplilh  red 
colour,  marked  with  white,  and  the  bottom  yellow.  It 
2,;ows  naturally  in  both  Indies,  and  was  introduced  here 
in- 1690  by  Mr.  Bentick. 

6.  Bauhinia  purpurea,  or  purple  mountain  ebony  :  leaves 
fubcordate,  two-parted,  rounded,  tomentofe  underneath. 
1'iiis  alio  is  a  tali'  tree,  but  differing  from  the  foregoing 
fort  in  having- larger  leaves,  more  deeply  cut,  and  a  little 
more  contracted  on  the  lides.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
where  it  fiower-s  the  whole  year.  Mr.  Miller  affirms,  that 
it  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz  ;  but  he  feems  to  have 
miftaken  the  fpecies.  It  was  introduced  here  i n '  1 7 7 8 . 

7.  Bauhinia  tomentofa,  or  downy  mountain  ebony : 
leaves  cordate,  lobes  ■  femiorbiculate  tomentofe.  This 
grows  to  the  height  of  two  fathoms,  with  a  trunk  nearly 
fix  inches  in  diameter,  and  divides  into  many  branches. 
The  leaves  are  much  {'mailer  than  in  the  foregoing  fpecies; 
and  the  flowers  have  no  fmell.  Native  of  the.Eaft  Indies. 
•Mr.  Miller  fays,  that  it  wasTent  him  from  Campeachy  in 
17.30,  by  the  late  Dr.  Houfto'n :  but  he  feems  again  to 
confound  the  fpecies.  It  was  cultivated,  according  to  Ray, 
by  Compton  biftiop  of  London  in  1687. 

8.  Bauhinia  acuminata,  or  fharp-leaved  mountain  ebo¬ 
ny  :  leaves  ovate,  lobes  acuminate  femiovate.  'Lifts  is  on¬ 
ly  about  the  height  of  a  man,  with  a  trunk  the  thicknels 
of  the  human  arm.  The  flowers  are  bell-fhaped,  of  a  ve¬ 
ry  pure  white  without  any  fpots,  void  of  feent.  Native 
of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Miller  fays  it  grows  naturally  in  both 
Indies,  but  he  has  confounded  this  with  the  twelfth  fpecies. 

9.  Bauhinia  emarginata:  ftem  prickly,  leaves  cordate 
wirh  round  lobes,  tomentofe  underneath.  This  feldom 
riles  more  than  ten  feet  high,  dividing  into  many  irregular 
branches,  armed  with  ftiort  crooked  (pines.  The  flowers 
grow  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  two  or  three  toge¬ 
ther;  thefe  are  large,  and-of  a  dirty  white  colour,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  ftiort  flat  pods,  eacli  containing  two  or  three 
feeds. 

10.  Bauhinia  rotundata  :  ftem  prickly ;  leaves  fubcordate, 
two-parted,  rounded  ;  flowers  fcattered.  This  rifes  twen¬ 
ty  .feet  high,  with  a  ftrong  upright  ftem,  which  fends  out 
many  branches  toward  the  top  farmed  with  ipines  grow¬ 
ing  by  pairs,  which  are  ltrong  and  crooked,  ihe  leaves 
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are  heart-fliaped,  and  grow  alternately,  having  two  round¬ 
ed  lobes.  The  flowers  are  large  and  white,  coming  out 
thinly  at  the  ends  of  tine  branches.  Both  thefe  laft  are  na¬ 
tives  of  Carthagena  in  New  Spain>  We  give  them  -on 
Miller’s  authority  ;  but  conceive  they  are 'nothing  more 
than  varieties  of  the  fecond  fpecies. 

11.  Bauhinia  aurifa,  or  iong-eared  mountain  ebony: 
leaves  fubtranfverfe  at  the  bate  ;  lobesjanceolate,  porrecl- 
ed,  three-nerved  ;  petals  lanceolate.  This  fort  was  culti¬ 
vated  in  175ft  by  Mr.  Miller;  and  flowers  in  September. 

12.  Bauhinia  porrefta,  or  fmooth  broad-leaved  moun¬ 
tain  ebony  :  leaves  cordate  ;  lobes  porreftate,  acute,  three- 
nerved  ;  petals  lanceolate.  This  tree  riles  about  fifteen  feet 
high,  having-feveral  ftraight  trunks  about  as  thick  as  a 
man’s  leg,  covered  with  a  whitilb  bark,  dividing  into  ma¬ 
ny  branches  and  twigs,  making  a  pleafant  top.  It  grows 
on  the  hills  every  where  in  Jamaica.  The  wood  is  very 
hard,  and  veined  with  black,  whence  the  name  of  ebony. 
It  was  cultivated  by  Miller  in  1739  i  a>fd  flowers  in  July. 

13.  Bauhinia  Candida,  or  w Lite-leaved  mountain  ebony  : 
leaves  cordate,  pubefcent  underneath ;  lobes  ov-ate  obtufe  ; 
calyxes  attenuated  upwards,  and  elongated.  This  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  it  was  obferved  by  Claude 
Ruffe],  Efq .  It  was  introduced  in  1777  by  Patrick  Rul- 
fel,  M.  D.  and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

The  proper  place  of  the  eleventh  fpecies  fs  after  the 
third,  of  which  it  was  fuppofed  by  Linnaeus  to  be  only  a 
variety.  The  twelfth  fttould  come  in  between  the  feventli 
and  eighth.  The  fifth,  thirteenth,  and  lixth,  fttould  be 
placed  after  the  eighth.  The  ninth  and  tenth  may  be  re¬ 
ferred,  as-varieties,  to  the  fecond.  There  are  many  other 
fpecies,  botli  from  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  not  yet  fufn- 
ciently  determined.  The  whole  genus  indeed  requires  to 
be  ftudied  anew,  in  order  to  eftablifli  the  fpecies  on  better 
principles  than  we  polfefs  at  prefen-t. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  All  thefe  plants,  being  natives 
of  hot  countries,  will  not  thrive  in  England,  unlefs  they 
are  kept  in  the  bark-ftove.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
which  mttft  be  procured  from  the  countries  where  they 
grow  naturally,  for  they  do  not  perfeft  their  feeds  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  third  fort  has  feveral  times  produced  pods  in 
the  Chelfea  garden,  but  they  have  never  come  to  matu¬ 
rity.  The  feeds  fttould  be  brought  over  in  their  pods, 
which  will  preferve  them  good.  Thefe  muff  be  fown  in 
pots  filled  with  light  frellt  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  mo¬ 
derate  hot-bed  of  tanners’  bark  ;  if  the  feeds  are  good, 
the  plants  will  come  up  in  about  fix  weeks,  and,  in  a  month 
after,  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant ;  when  they  fttould  be  care¬ 
fully  fttaken  out  of  the  feed-pot,  fo  as  not  to  tear  off  the 
roots,  and  each  planted  into  a  feparate  final!  pot  filled 
with  light  loamy  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed 
again,  being  careful  to  fliade  them  until  they  have  taken 
frefh  root,  after  which  they  fttould  have  freflt  air  admit¬ 
ted  to  them  every  day  in  warm  weather.  In  the  autumn 
they  mil  ft  be  placed  in  the  bark-ftove,  and  treated  in  the 
fame  way  as  other  tender  exotics,  giving  them  but  little 
water  in  winter.  As  thefe  plants  frequently  flower,  they 
are  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  ftove. 

RA'V.IN,/!  [of  uncertain  derivation.  ]  A  brufti  flick  like 
thofe  bound  up  in  (lender  faggots ;  a  piece  of  wafte  wood  : 

He  rambled  up  and  down 
With  (hallow  jefters  and  rafli  bavin  wits, 

Soon  kindled,  and  foon  burnt.  Shakcfpeare. 

B  AU'LAS,  a  town  of  Syria,  fifty  miles  eaft  of  Damafcns. 

To  BAULK.  See  Balk. 

BAULTE,  a  river  of  PrulTia,  which  runs  into  the 
Frifch  Half,  a  little  below  Frattenburg. 

BAUM,yi  in  botany.  See  Melissa. 

BAU'MAN  ISLANDS,  three  illands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  difeovered  by  Roggewin,  in  the  year  1722,  appa¬ 
rently  pleafant  and  covered  with  fruit-trees,  and  divers 
forts  of  vegetables.  The  inhabitants  are  white,  fome  of 
them  burned  by  the  fun  :  they  are  numerous,  and  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  but  reprefented  as  of  a  gentle  and 
3  humane 
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humane  d-ifpofition,  and  friendly  to  ft  rangers.  The  lar¬ 
ged  illand  is, about  feven  or  eight  leagues  in  circumference, 
with  good  aftchorage.  Lat.  15.0.  S.  Ion.  208.45.  E.  Ferro. 

BAUMES-LES  DA'MES,  or  Baume-les-No'nes,  a 
townof  France,  and  principal  place  ot  a  di  ft  riel,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Doubs,  on  the  river  Doubs:  five  leagues N.E. 
of  Befancon,  and  8§  north  of  Puntarlier.  •  Five miles  from 
this  town  is  a  remarkable  cavern,  vrhofe  entrance  is  twen¬ 
ty  paces  wide  ;  and,  after  defeending  300  paces,  the  gate 
of  a  grotto  is  feen,  twice  as  large  as  that  of  a  city.  The 
grotto  is  thirty-five  paces  deep,  tixty  wide,  and  is  covered 
with  a  kind  of  vaulted  roof,  from  which  water  continual¬ 
ly  drops.  There  is  alfo  a  (mall  brook,  faid  to  be  frozen 
in  fum mer,  but  not  in  winter;  and  at  the  bottom  are  ftones 
that  exactly  referable  candied  citron-peel.  When  the 
peafants  perceive  a  ntift  riling  out  of  this  cave,  they  af¬ 
firm  that  it  will  rain  the  next  day. 

BAU'MEN,  or  Bauman,  a  cave  of  Lower  Saxony  in 
Germany,  about  a  mile  from  Wermigerode,  and  eighteen 
from  Collar.  The  entrance  is  through  a  rock;  and  fo 
narrow,  that  not  more  than  one  perfon  can  pafs  at  a  time. 
There  are  feveral  paths  in  it,  which  the  peafants  have 
turned  up,  in  fearching  for  the  bones  of  animals,  which 
they  fell  for  unicorn’s  horns.  Some  think  this  cave  reach¬ 
es  as  far  as  Goflar  ;  and  the  fkeletons  of  men  have  been 
found  in  it,  who  are  fiippofed  to  have  perifned  by  being 
loft  in  its  turnings  and  windings. 

BAUMGAR'TEN,  a. town  of  Germany,  in  the  arch¬ 
duchy  of  Auftria,  fix  miles  weft  of  Feltfburg. 

Baumgarten,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Chrudim,  three  miles  weft  of  Politzka. 

BAUM'HOLDER,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  duchy  of  Deux  Fonts,  ten  miles 
weft  of  Lautereck,  and  twenty-five  north  of  Deux  Ponts. 

BAUMSWALDT',  a  foreft  of  Prullia,  on  the  borders 
of  Lithuania,  about  ten  leagues  long  and  feven  wide. 

BAUNACH',  a  townof  Germany,  in  the circleof  Fran¬ 
conia,  and  bilhopric  of  Bamberg,  near  the  river  Mayne: 
feven  miles  north  of  Bamberg. 

BAUR  (William),  an  eminent  Flemifii  painter,  born  at 
Strafburgh.  He  was  fome  time  at  Rome,  where  his  ftu- 
dies  were  wholly  employed  upon  architecture  and  land- 
fcapes.  He  painted  fmall  figures  in  diftemper  on  vellum. 
He  etched  with  great, fpirit.  His  largeft  works  are  in  the 
hiftorical  way;  and  he  has  given  us  many  of  the  lieges  and 
battles  which  wafted  Flanders  in  the  1 6th  century.  They 
are  rather  plans  than  pictures;  and  have  little  to  recom¬ 
mend  them  but  hiftoric  truth,  and  the  freedom  of  the  exe¬ 
cution.  He  died  at.  Vienna  in  1640. 

BAU'RACyi  [jrvo  Arab.]  Nitre;  borax.  The  mi¬ 
neral  fixed  alkaline  fait. 

BAURIN'KEL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  and  county  of  Lingen,  fix  miles  north-feaft  of 
Lingen. 

B  AUSCHWITZ',  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Neyfze,  eight  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Neyfze. 

BAUSK,  a.  town  of  Courland,  on  the  river  Muza. 
Guftavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  took  it  from  the 
Poles  in  the  year  1625,  and  in  the  year  1705  the  czar  be¬ 
came  marter  of  it,  after  a  bloody  battle  between  the  Ruf¬ 
fians  and  the  Swedes.  It  is  fix  leagues  fouth  of  Mittau. 

BAUTRU'E,' a  celebrated  French  writer,  and  one  of 
the  firft  members  of  the  French  academy;  born  in  1588, 
and  died  in  1665.  _ 

B  AUTSCPP,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Pre- 
rau,  eighteen  miles  north  of  Prerau. 

BAUT'ZEN,  or  Budis'sen,  a  town  of  Germany,  and 
capital  of  Upper  Lufatia,  (formerly  imperial,  but  now 
fubjeCt  to  the  eleCtor  of  Saxony,)  on  the  river  Spree.  It 
is  thirty  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Drefden,  and  feventy-fix 
eaft  of  Leipfic.  Lat.  51.11.N.  Ion.  32.  14.  E.  Ferro. 

BAUX  (Les),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  difiriCt  of  Tarafcon,  formerly  the  chief  place  of  an 
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independent  barony.  It  is  two  leagues  fouth-eaft  of  Ta¬ 
rafcon,  and  three  north-eaft  of  Arles. 

BAW'BLE,y.  [  Baubdlum ,  in  barbarous  Latin,  fignified 
a  jewel,  or,  any  thing  valuable,  but  not  necelfary.  Omnia. 
baubella  fua  dedit  Othoni.  Hoveden.  Probably  from  beau, 
Fr.]  A  gewgaw  ;  atriflingpie.ee  of  finery  ;  a  thing  of 
more  fhew  thanufe;  a  trifle.  It  is  in  general,  whether 
applied  to  perfons  or  things,  a  term  of  contempt. 

BAW'BLINGT  adj.  Trifling;  contemptible:  a  word 
not  now  vfed,  except  in  converfation. 

BAW'COCK ,[  [perhaps  from  beau,  or  baude ,  and 
cock.]  A  familiar  word,  which  feerns  to  fignify  the  fame  as 
Jine  fellow. — Why,  how  now,  bawcocii  ?  how  doll  thou, 
chuck  ?  Shakcfpcare. 

BAWD,/  [Some  think  the  word  is  derived  from  the, 
old  French  baude ,  ‘bold  or  impudent;’  though  Verftegaii 
has  a  conjeChire  which  would  carry  it  higher,  viz.  from 
bathe,  anciently  written  bade.  In  which  fenfe  bawd  origi¬ 
nally  imported  no  more  than  bath-holder,  as  if  bagnios 
had  anciently  been  the  chief  feenes  of  fuch  proftitution.  j 
A  perfon  who  keeps  a  place  of  proftitution,  or  makes  a 
trade  of  debauching  women,  and  procuring  or  conducting 
criminal  intrigues.  The  Romans  had  their  male  as  well 
as  female  bawds ;  the  former  denominated  lenones  and  proa. 
go: gi,  among  us  panders  ;  the  latter,  lence.  Donatus,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  habits  of  the  ancient  characters  in  comedy, 
fays,  Lcno  paliis  varii  color  is  utitur.  But  the  ancient  lenones , 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  furniflied  boys  as  well  as  girls  for  ve¬ 
nereal  purpofes.  Another  fort  of  thefe  merchants  or 
dealers  in  human  flefh  were  called  mavgones ,  by  the  Greeks 
a.vfyoy.carn'Koi,  who  fold  eunuchs,  Haves,  &c.  By  a  law  of. 
Conftantine,  bawds  were  to  be  punifhed  by  pouring  melt¬ 
ed  lead  down  their  throats. 

The  profellioir  of  a  bawd  was  reprefented  by  the  an¬ 
cients  as  an  old  woman  having  a  letter-cafe  at  her  girdle, 
and  at  her  feet  a  bafket  filled  with  flowers,  jewels,  and  o- 
ther  toys;  blowing  up  with  a  pair  of  bellows  two  hearts, 
which  Cupid  is  kindling  with  his  torch. 

To  Bawd,  v.  n.  To  procure;  to  provide  gallants  with 
ftrmnpets. — Leucippe  is  agent  for  the  king’s  lull,  ahd 
bawds,  at  the  fame  time,  for  the  whole  court.  Addifon. 

Bawd-Money,  f  in  botany.  See  YEthusa  Meum. 

BAW'DER,  a  river  of  England,  which  runs  into  the 
Taes,  about  three  miles  north-north-weft  of  Barnard  Caf- 
tle,  in  the  county  of  Durham. 

BAW'DILY,  adv.  Obfcenely. 

BAW'DINESS,/.  Obfcenenefs. 

BAW'DRY,/  [contracted  from  bawdery ,  the  practice 
of  a  bawd.]  A  wicked  practice  of  procuring  and  bring¬ 
ing  whores  and  rogues  together.  Obfcenity;  unchafte' 
language. — Cheating  and  bawdry  go  together  in  the  world. 
D  Ef  range. 

BAW'DY,  adj.  Obfcene;  unchafte:  generally  applied 
to  language: 

The  bawdy  wind,  that  kifles  all  it  meets, 

Is  bulb’d  within  the  hollow  mine  of  earth,' 

And- will  not  hear ’t.  Shafiefp'eare. 

Bawdy-House,  [lupanar,  fornix.]  A  houfeof  ill-fame, 
kept  for  the  refort  and  commerce  of  lewd  people  of  both 
fexes.  The  keeping  of  a  bawdy-houTe  comes  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  temporal  law,  as  a  common  nnfance,  not 
only  in  refpeCt  of  its  endangering  the  public  peace  by 
drawing  together  diffbiute  and  debauched  perfons,  and 
promoting  quarrels,  but  alfo  in  refpeCt  of  its  tendency  to 
corrupt  the  manners  of  the  people,  by  an  open  profeflion 
of  lewdnefs.  Thofe  who  keep  bawdy-houfes  are  punilh* 
ed  with  fine  and  imprifonment ;  and  all  fuch  infamous  pu- 
nilhment,  as  pillory,  &c.  as  the  court  in  diferetion  fhall  in¬ 
flict  :  and  a  lodger,  who  keeps  only  a  Angle  room  for  the 
ufe  of  bawdry,  is  indictable'  for  keeping  a  bawdy- houfe. 

1  Salk.  382.  Perfons  reforting  to  a  bawdy-houfe  are  pu- 
nifhable,  and  they  may  be  bound  to  their  good  behaviour, 
Sec.  But,  if  one  be  indiCted  for  keeping  or  frequenting  a 
9  Y  ‘  bawdy- 
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bawdy-houfe,  it  muflbeexprefsly  alleged  to  be  fuch  a  houfe, 
and  that  the  party  knew  it  ;  and  not  by  fufpicion  only .  A 
man  may  be  indited  for  keeping  bud  women  in  his  own 
houfe.  i  I-Iawk^  P.  C.  c.  61 .  A  conftabie  upon  informa¬ 
tion,  that  a  man  and  woman  are  gone  to  a  lewd  houfe,  or 
about  to  commit  fornication  or  adultery,  may,  if  he  tine’s 
them  together,  carry  them  before  a  juftice  of  the  peace 
without  any  warrant,  and  the  juftice  may  bind  them  over 
to  the  feffions.  Dalt.  214.  Conftubles  in  thefe  cafes  may 
call  others  to  their  a  ffi  fiance,  enter  bawdy-houfes,  apd  ar- 
ref!  the  offenders  for  a  breach  of  the  peace:  in  London 
they  may  carry  them  to  prifon;  and,  by  the  cuftom  of  the 
city,  whores  and  bawds  may  be  carted.  3  Ihjl.  206.  But 
it  is  faid,  a  woman  cannot  be  indicted  for  being  a  bawd 
generally  ;  for  that  the  bare  felicitation  of  chaftity  is  not 
indiftable.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  74. 

By  flat.  25  Geo.  II.  c.  36,  made  perpetual  by  flat.  28 
Geo.  II.  c.  19,  if'two  inhabitants,  paying  fcot  and  lot,  fhall 
give  notice  to  a  conftabie  of  any  perfon  keeping  a  bawdy- 
houfe,  the  conftabie  fhall  go  with  them  before  a  juftice  of 
peace,  and  fhall,  (upon  fitch  inhabitants  malting  oath,  that 
they  believe  the  contents  of  fuch  notice  to  be  true,  and 
entering  into  a  recognizance  of  20I.  each,  to  give  material 
evidence  of  the  offence,)  enter  into  a  recognizance  of  30). 
to  profecute  with  effeft  fuch  perfon  for  fuch  offence  at  the 
next  feftions;  the  conftabie  (hall  be  paid  his  reafenable 
expences  by  the  overfeers  of  the  poor,  to  be  afeertained 
by  two  juftices;  and,  if  the  offender  be  convifted,  the 
overfeers  (hall  pay  to  the  two  inhabitants  10!.  each.  On 
the  cofiftable’s  entering  into  fuch  recognizance  as  afore  - 
faid,  the  juftice- fhall  bind  over  the  perfon  accufed  to  the 
next  feffions,  and,  if  he  (hall  think  proper,  demand  fecu- 
rity  for  fuch  perfen’s  good  behaviour  in  the  mean  time. 
A  conftabie  neglecting  his  duty  forfeits  20I.  Any  perfon 
appearing  as  mailer  or  miftrefs,  or  as  having  the  care  or 
management,  of  any  bawdy-houfe,  fhall  be  deemed  the 
keeper  thereof,  and  liable  to  be  punifhed  as  fitch.  The 
fame  aft  alfo  direfts  the  licenfing  by  magiftrates  of  all 
public  places  within  twenty  miles  of  the  metropolis. 

It  was  always  held  infamous  to  keep  a  bawdy-houfe; 
yet  feme  of  our  hiftorians  mention  bawdy-houfes  publicly 
allowed  here  in  former  times  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  aftign  the  number  to  be  eighteen  thus  allowed  on  the 
bank-fide  in  Southwark.  Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  work  en¬ 
titled  London,  fpeaks  of  them;  and  the  following  regula¬ 
tions  are  quoted  from  an  ancient  record  of  the  court-leet 
in  the  borough  of  Southwark,  when  public  ftews  or  bro- 
thel-houfes  were  permitted  within  the  manor,  and  tinder 
the  jurifdiftion,  of  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter.  Item.  “That 
no  ftewholder  keep  any  woman  within  his  houfe  that  hath 
any  ftchnejs  of  braining,  but  that  (he  be  put  out,  upon  pain 
of  making  a  fyne  unto  the  lord  of  c  {hillings.  hem. 
The  women  that  be  at  common  bordel  to  be  feen  every 
day  what  they  be  ;  and  a  woman  that  liveth  by  her  body 
to  come  and  goe  where  (lie  lift,  only,  according  to  ancient 
ctiftom,  fne  fhall  pay  every  week  xiv  pence  for  her  cham¬ 
ber.  Item-.  If  any  woman  of  the  bordel  let -Any  man  of  his 
way,  but  fit  ftill  at  the  door,  and  let  them  go  or  come,  and 
chofe  wider  they  wol ;  or  if  they  draw  any  man  by  his 
gown,  or  by  his  hood,  or  by  any  odir  thing,  flie  dial!  make 
a  fyne  unto  the  lord  of  xx  (hillings.  Item.  Thar,  if  any 
woman  living  by  her  body  take  any  moneys  to  lye  with  a 
man,  and  (hall  not  lye^with  them  till  the  morrow,  fhe 
fhall  make  a  fyne  of  vi  (hillings  and  vm  pence.” 

Bawdy-houfes  are  at  this  time  licenfed  in  Holland,  and 
pay  a  confiderable  tax  towards  the  public  revenue. 

To  BAWL,  v.  n.  [balo,  Lat.]  To  hoot;  to  cry  with 
great  vehemence,  whether  for  joy  or  pain.  A  word  al¬ 
ways  ufed  in  contempt : 

Loud  menaces  were  heard,  and  foul  difgrace, 

And  bawling  infamy,  in  language  bale, 

Till  fenfe  was  loft  in  found,  and  filence  fled  the  place. 

Dry  den. 

To  cry  as  a  froward  child. — If  they  were  never  fuffered 
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to  have  what  they  cried. for,  they  would  never,  with  bawl¬ 
ing  aw  A  peeviftinefs,  contend  for  maftery.  Locke. 

Do  Bawl,  v.a.  To  proclaim  as  a  crier. — It  grieved  me 
when  I  faw  labours,  which  had  coft  fo  much,  bawled  about 
by  common  hawkers.  Swift. 

B  AW  O' ROW,  a  town  of  Red.Ruflia,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Lemberg,  lixty-four  miles  eaft  of  Lember^. 

BAW'REL,yi  A  kind  of  hawk. 

BAW'SIN,y.  A  badger. 

fiAVV  T,  a  town  of  Perlia,  in  the  province  of  Irak  A- 
geVni,  eighty  miles  north  of  Ifpahan. 

BAWi'TRY,  a  market-town  in  the  Weft  Riding  of 
Y01  kftiire.  eight  miles  from  Doncafler,  and  152  from  Lon¬ 
don,  fituate  on  the  river  Idle,  about  ten  miles  from  its  fall 
into  the  Trent,  and  partly  in  Nottinghamfhii e,  noted  for 
a  trade  in  mijl-ftones,  and  being  a  great  thoroughfare  in 
the  pthl-road  from  London  to  Scotland.  The  river  brings 
hither  fi-.m  Deibyfhirp,  not  only  mill  and  grind  (lone's, 
but  lead  and  iron-ware  from  Sheffield,  which  are  convey¬ 
ed  hence  to  Stockwith,  Burton,  Hull,  & c.  it  being  the 
centre  of  all  canal  exportation  from  the  riding  wheiein  it 
is  lituated.  Its  market-davs  are.  Wednefdays  and  Satur-' 
days.  Fairs,  four  days  in  Whitfun- week,  Old  Martinmas, 
and  November  22.  The  canal -navigation  is  of  vail  ad¬ 
vantage  to  this  town  and  neighbourhood. 

BAXA'NA,/  [Ind.]  A  poifenous  tree  growing  near 
Ormuz. 

'  B  AX'TER  (R  ichard),  an  eminent  di  vine  among  the  non- 
eonformirts,  was  born  at  Rowton  in  Shrppthire,  Novem¬ 
ber  12,  1615;-  and  diftinguifhed  him.felf  by  his  exemplary 
life,  his  pacific  and  moderate  principles,  and  his  numerous 
writings.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  long  parliament,  he 
was  chofen  vicar  of  Kidderminfter.  In  t he  heat  of  the 
civil  wars  he  withdrew  from  that  town  to  Coventry,  and 
preached  to  the  garrifon  and  inhabitants.  When  Oliver 
Cromwell  was  made  proteftor,  he  would  by  no  means 
comply  with  his  meafures,  though  he  preached  before 
him.  He  came  to  London  and  preached  before  the  par¬ 
liament  the  day  before  they  voted  the  return  of  Cha.  II. 
who  upon  his  reftoration  appointed  him  one  of  his  chap¬ 
lains  in  ordinary.  He  aftifted  at  the  conference  in  the  Sa¬ 
voy,  as  one  of  the  commiftioners  for  Hating  the  funda¬ 
mentals  in  religion,  and  then  drew  up  a  reformed  litur¬ 
gy.  He  was  offered  the  bifhopric  of  Hereford,  which  he 
refufed,  affefting  no  higher  preferment  than  the  liberty 
of  continuing  mini  Her  of  Kidderminfter;  which  he  could 
not  obtain,  for  he  was  not  permitted  to  preach  there  above 
twice  after  the  reftoration.  Whereupon  he  returned  to 
London,  and  preached  occafionally  about  t he  city,  till  the 
aft  of  uniformity  took  place.  In  1662,  Mr.  Baxter  was 
married  to  Margaret  Charleton,  daughter  to  Francis 
Charleton,  Efq.  of  the  county  of  Salop.  She  was  a  wo¬ 
man  of  great  piety,  and  entered  thoroughly  into  her  huf- 
band’s  views  concerning  religion.  During  the  plague  in 
1665  lie  retired  into  Buckihghamfhire  ;  but  afterwards  re¬ 
turned  to  Afton,  where  he  flaid  till  the  aft  again!!  con¬ 
venticles  expired  ;  aqd  then  his  audience  was  fo  large  that 
he  wanted  room.  Upon  this  he  was  committed  to  prifon  ; 
but,  procuring  an  habeas  corpus,  he  was  difeharged.  Af¬ 
ter  the  indulgence  in  itS-72,  lie  returned  to  London;  and 
in  1682  he  was  feiied  for  coming  within  five  miles  of  a 
corpoiation.  In  16S4  he  was  fe.zed  again;  and  in  the 
reign  of  James  i I.  was  committed  prifoner  to  the  King’s 
Bench,  and  tried  before  the  lord  chief  juftice  Jefferies  for 
his  Paraphrafe  on  the  New  Te  (lament,  which  was  called  a 
feandalous  and  {editions  book  againft  the  government.  He 
continued  in  prifon  two  years  ;  from  whence  he  was  at  laft 
difeharged,  and  lfad  his  fine  remitted  by  the  king.  He 
died  December  8,  1691;  and  was  buried  in  Clrrift-church. 
He  was  honoured  with  the  friendfhip  of  feme  of  the  great- 
eft  and  belt  men  in  the  kingdom,  as  the  earl  of  Lauder¬ 
dale,  the  earl  of  Balcarras,  lord  chief  juftice  Hales,  Dr. 
Tillotfen,  &c.  and  held  correfpondence  with  feme  of  the 
mod  eminent  foreign  divines.  He  wrote  above  120  books, 
and  had  above  fixty  written  againft  him.  Mr.  Granger’s 
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charafler  of  him  is  very  (iriking.  “  Richard  Baxter  (fays 
he)  was  a  man  famous  for  weaknefs  of  body  and  llrength 
of  mind  ;  for  having  the  ftrongeft  fenfe  of  religion  him- 
felf,  and  exciting  a 'fenfe  of  it  in  the  tho.ughilefs  and  pro¬ 
fligate;  for  preaching  more  fer-mons,  engaging  in  more 
controverfieS,  and  writing  more  books,  than  any  other  non- 
conformift  of  liis  age.  He  fpoke  difputed,  and  wrote, 
with  eafe ;  and  difcovered  the. fame  intrepidity  when  lie 
reproved  Cromwell  and  expoftulated  with  Charles  II.  as 
when  lie  preached  to  a  congregation  of  mechanics.  His 
zeal  for  religion  was  extraordinary;  but  it  feems  never  to 
have  prompted  him  to  faction,  or  carried  him  to  enthufi- 
alin.”  Among  his  mod  famous  works  were,  i .  The  Saints 
Everlafting  R,eft.  2.  Call  to  the  Unconverted,  of  which 
30,000  were  fold  in  one  year;  and  it  was  tranflated  not 
only  into  all  the  European  languages,  but  into  the  Indian 
tongue.  3.  Poor  Man’s  Family  Book.  4.  Dying  Thoughts  ; 
and,  5.  A  Paraphrafe  on  the  New  Teflament..  His  prac¬ 
tical  works  have  been  printed  in  four  volumes  folio. 

Baxter  (William),  nephew  and  heir  to  the  former, 
was  an  eminent  fchoolmafter  and  critic.  He  was  born  at 
Lanlugany  in  Shrupfliire,  in  1650;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  he  find  went  to  fchool, 
he  knew  not  one  word  of  any  language  but  Welfh  ;  but 
he  fo  well  improved  his  time,  that  he  became  a  perfon  of 
great  and  extenfive  knowledge.  His  genius  led  him  chief¬ 
ly  to  the  ftudy  of  antiquities  and  philology,  in  which  he 
compofed  feveral  books.  The  fil'd  he  publifhed  was  a 
Grammar,  in  1679,  intitled  De  Analogia  feu  Arte  Latin® 
Linguae  Commentariolus.  He  alfo  publifiied  a  correct 
edition  of  Anacreon,  with  notes;  an  edition  of  Horace; 
a  Dictionary  of  the  Brilifh  Antiquities,  in  Latin  :  and  fe¬ 
veral  other  books.  He  died  May  31,  1723,  after  being 
above  twenty  years  matter  of  Mercer’s  School  in  London. 

BAY,/  \_baye,  Dut.J  An  opening  into  the  land,  where 
the  water  is  flint  in  on  all  (ides,  except  at  the  entrance.  A 
pond  head  raifed  to  keep  in  (tore  of  water  for  driving  a  mill. 

Bay,  /.  [ abhoi ,  Fr.'  fignifies  the  la(t  extremity  ;  as,  In - 
notence  eft  aux  abbois.  Boileau.  ‘  Innocence  is  in  the  ut- 
moft  dijlrtfs.’  It  is  taken  from  abbot,  the  barking  of  a  dog 
at  hand,  and  thence  fignified  the  condition  of  a  (tag  when 
the  hounds  werealmoft  upon  him.]  The  (late  of  any  thing 
furrounded  by  enemies,  and  obliged  to  face  them  by  an 
impoffibility  of  efcape  : 

Nor  flight  was  left,  nor  hopes  to  force  his  way  ; 
Embolden’d  by  defpair,  he  flood  at  bay-, 

Refolv’d  on  death,  he  diflipates  his  fears, 

And  bounds  aloft  againft  the  pointed  fpears.  Dryden. 

Some  writers,  perhaps  miflaking  the  meaning,  have  ufed 
bay  as  referred  to  the  aflailant,  for  diftance  beyond  which 
no  approach  could  be  made  : 

All,  fir’d  with  noble  emulation,  drive  ; 

And  with  a  (form  of  darts  to  diftance  drive 

The  Trojan  chief;  who,  held  at  bay,  from  far 

On  his  Vulcanian  orb  fuflain’d  the  war.  Dryden. 

Bay,/  in  architecture,  a  term  ufed  tofignify  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  a  building;  as,  if  a  barn  conlifts  of  a  floor  and 
two  heads,  where  they  lay  corn,  they  call  it  a  barn  of  two 
bays.  Thefe  bays  are  from  fourteen  to  twenty  feet  long, 
and  floors  from  ten  to  twelve  broad,  and  ufually  twenty 
feet  long,  which  is  the  breadth  of  the  barn. 

Bay,/.  A  poetical  name  for  an  honorary  crown  or  gar¬ 
land,  bellowed  as  a  prize  for  any  kind  of  viftcry  or  "ex¬ 
cellence  : 

Beneath  his  reign  (hall  Etifden  wear  the  bays.  Pope. 

Bay,  in  botany,  fee  Laurus.  Bay  (Loblolly),  fee 
Gordonia. 

Bay  of  Islands,  fo  called  from  the  great  number  of 
illands  which  line  its  (hores,  on  the  coaft  of  New  England, 
it  affords  good  anchorage. 

Bay  of  Inlets,  a  bay  on  the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of  New 
Holland,  between  Cape  Palmerfton  and  Cape  Townfend. 
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Lat.  sr.  30.  to  22.  30.  S.  Ion.  209.  3 6.  (0  210.  40.  W. 
Greenwich. 

To  BaY,  v.  n.  \_abboyer,  Fr.  ]  To  bark  as  a  dog  at  a  thief, 
or  at  the  game  which  he  purities  : 

The  hounds  at  nearer  diftance  hoarfely  bay'dt 
1  .he  hunter  clofe  purfu’d  the  vifionary  maid; 

She  rent  the  heav’n  with  loud  laments,  imploring  aid. 

Dryden. 

[from  bay,  an  inclofed  place.]  To  encompafs  about;  to 
(hut  in  : 

We  are  at  the  flake, 

And  bay'd  about  with  many  enemies.  Shahcfpeare. 

To  Bay,  v.  a.  To  follow  with  barking;  to  bark  at: 

I  was  with  Hercules  and  Cadmus  once, 

When  in  the  woods  of  Crdte  they  bay'd  the  boar 
With  hounds' of  Sparta.  ,  '  Sh'dhefpeare. 

Bay-Colour,/  [In  this  fenfe  the  word  bay  is  formed 
from  the  Latin  baius ,  or  badhis,  and  that  from  the  Greek 
a  ‘palm-branch;’ fo  that  badius,  or  bay,  properly 
denotes  color  phceniccus.  Hence  alfo,  among  the  ancients, 
thole  now  called  bay  hortes,  were  denominated  cqui  pal - 
mati.  ]  A  fort  of  red  inclining  to  ehefnut,  chiefly  ufed  in 
fpeaking  of  hdrfes.  We  have  divers  forts  and  degrees  of 
bays  ;  as  a  light  bay,  a  dapple  bay,  &c.  All  bay  horfes 
are  faid  to  have  black  manes;  which  diftinguiflies  them 
forrels,  which  have  red  or  white  manes. 

Bay-Salt.  See  Salt. 

Bay-Yarn,  a  denomination  fometimes  ufed  promifeu- 
oufly  with  woollen  yarn. 

BAY' A,  a  fea-port  town  of  Africa,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Soko,  on  the  Gold  Coaft. 

BAYAGA'NA,  'a  town  on  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo- 

B  AYA'MO,  or  St.  Salvador,  a  town  of  the  ifland 
of  Cuba,  on  a  river  Which  forms  a  port,  near  the  South 
Coaft.  It  gives  name  to  a  channel,  (ituated  between  the 
main  land  of  Cuba  and  the  iflands  called  the  Queen's  Gar¬ 
dens.  Bayamo  is  280  miles  eaft  of  the  Havanna.  Lat. 
16.  5.  N.  Jon.  59. o.  W.  Ferro. 

BAY'ARD,/  [front  bay.  ]  A  bav  horfe : 

Blind  bayard  moves  the  mill.  Philips. 

Bayard  (Peter  du  Terrail  de),  efteemed  by  his  cotem¬ 
poraries  the  model  of  foldiers  and  men  of  honour,  and  de¬ 
nominated  The  Knight  without  Fear  and  without  Reproach. 
was  defeenaed  front  an  ancient  and  noble  family  in  Dau- 
phine.  He  was  with  Charles  VIII.  in  the  conqueft  of  Na¬ 
ples;  where  he  gave  remarkable  proofs  of  his  valour,  ef- 
pecially  at  the  battle  of  Fornoue.  He  was  dangeroufly 
wounded  at  the  taking  of  Brefcia ;  at  which  place  lie  re- 
ftored  to  the  daughter.  01  his  ho(t  2000 qtiftoles,  which 
their  mother  had  directed  them  to  give  him,  to  prevent 
the  houfe  from  being  plundered  ;  an  action  that  has  been 
"'•celebrated  by  many  hiftorians.  At  his  return  to  France,, 
he  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  Dauphine.  He  fought 
by  the  fide  of  Francis  I.  at  the  battle  of  Marignan  ;  and 
that  prince  afterwards  infifted  on  being  knighted  by  his 
hand,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  knights.  The  che¬ 
valier  Bayard  defended  Mezieres  for  fix  weeks,  againft: 
Charles  V.’s  army.  In  1524,  at  the  retreat  of  Rebec, 
(the  general  Bonivet  having  been  wounded  and  obliged  to 
quit  the  field,)  the  conduct  of  the  rear  was  committed  to 
the  chevalier  Bayard,  who,  though  fo  much  a  ftranger  to 
the  arts  of  a  court  that  lie  never  role  to  the  chief  ^com¬ 
mand,  was  always  called,  in  times  of  real  danger,  to  polls 
of  the  greateft  difficulty  and  importance.  He°put  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  the  men-at-arms;  and,  animating  them  by 
his  prefence  and  example  to  fuftain  the  whole  (hock  of  the 
enemy’s  troops,  he  gained  time  for  the  reft  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  to  make  good  their  retreat.  But  in  this  fervice  lie 
received  a  wound  which  he  immedialely  perceived  to  be 
mortal ;  and,  being  unable  to  continue  any  longer  on  horfe- 
back,  he  ordered  one  of  his  attendants  to  place  him  under 
a  tree  with  his  face  towards  the  enemy,  where  he  calmly 
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■waited  the  approach  of  death.  Bourbon,  who  led  the  fore¬ 
moll:  of  the  enemy’s  troops,  found  Ifim  in  this  fjtuation, 
■and  exprelfed  regret  and  pity  at  the  fight.  “Pity  not 
me,”  cried  the  high -fpiri ted  chevalier  ;  “  I  die  as  a  man 
cf  honour  ought,  in  the  difcharge  of  my  duty  :  they  in¬ 
deed  are  objects  of  pity,  who  fight  againd  their  king, 
their  country,  and  their  oath.”  The  ..marquis  de  Pefcara, 
palling  foon  after,  manifefted  his  admiration  of  Bayard’s 
virtue,  as  well  as  his  1'orrow  for  his  fate,  with  the  gene- 
rofity  of  a  gallant  enemy.;  and,  finding  that  lie  could  not 
be  removed  with  fafety  from  that  fpot,  ordered  a  tent  to 
be  pitched  there,  and  appointed  proper  perfons  to  attend 
him.  He  died,  notwithfianding  their  Care,  as  his  anceftors 
for  feveral  generations  had  done,  in  the  field  of  battle. 
Pefcara  ordered  his  body  to  be  embalmed,  and  fent  to  his 
relations  ;  and  fuch  was  the  refpect  paid  to  military  merit 
in  that  age,  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  commanded  it  to  be 
received  with  royal  honours  in  all  tire  cities  of  his  domi- 
jiions  :  in  Dauphine,  Bayard’s  native  country,  the  people 
of  all  ranks  came  out  in  a  folemn  proceffion  to  meet  it. 

The  continence  and  generofity  of  the  chevalier  have 
been  immortalized  in  the  Spectator  ;  and  all  the  hiftories 
of  his  time  have  celebrated  his  courage  and  prowefs. 

Being  afked  what  was  the  bed  legacy  a  father  could 
leave  his  children  ;  he  replied,  “  Valour  and  virtue, 
which  fear  neither  rain,  dorm,  temped,  nor  the  ftrength 
of  man.”  It  was  once  propofed  to  him  to  enter  into  the 
fervice  of  the  king  of  England  :  he  anfwered,  “  1  have 
already  two  loaders,  God  and  my  prince  ;  I  will  never 
ferve  any  other.”  In  the  war  between  pope  Julius  II.  and 
the  duke  of  Ferrara  in  alliance  with  the  French,  the  duke 
had  agreed  with  an  Italian  topoifon  Julius.  Bayard,  on 
hearing  of  this,  remondrated  with  the  duke  in  the'  ftrong- 
ed  terms  againd  fuch  an  atrocious  aftion  ;  but  the  duke 
endeavoured  to  excufe  it  by  faying  that  Julius  had  once 
hired  a  fellow  to  alTaffinate  him.  “  Alas!  my  lord,”  re¬ 
plied  Bayard,  let  us  never  do  that  ourlelves  which  we 
oondiemn  as  a  crime  in  others.” 

It  was  faid  of  Bayard  by  the  military  men  of  his  time, 
that  he  aifaulted  like  a  greyhound,  defended  himfelf  like 
a  lion,  and  retreated  like  a  wolf,  who  always  retires  from 
his  purfuers  with  his  face  toward  them.  His  device  was 
a  porcupine  with  this  motto  :  Vires  agmiris  unus  habct ; 
“  One  man  poded'es  the  power  of  a  whole  troop.”  This 
was  given  him  in  confequence  of  his  having  lingly  defend- 
£d  a  bridge  againd  two  hundred  Spaniards. 

BAY'KR  (John),  a  German  lawyer  and  adronomer  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  fixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  leven- 
teentli  century,  but  in  what  particular  year  or  place  he 
was  born  is  uncertain  :  however,  his  name  will  be  ever 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  afircnomy,  on  account  of  that 
great  and  excellent  work  which  he  fird  publifhed  in  the 
•year  1603,  under  the  title  of  Uranomctria,  being  a  com¬ 
plete  celedial  atlas  of  ail  the  condeliations,  with  a  nomen¬ 
clature  collected  from  all  the  tables  of  adrononty,  ancient 
and  modern,  with  the  uleful  invention  of  denoting  the 
•Ears  in  every  condellation  by  the  letters  of  the  Greek  al¬ 
phabet,  in  their  order,  and  according  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  dars  in  each  condellation.  See  Astronomy. 

BAY'ERSDORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Franconia,  and  principality  of  Bayreuth  :  on  the  Red- 
ni’z,  with  a  feat  of  jtiftice,  and  a  large  fynagogue  :  four 
miles  north  of  Erlang. 

BAYEUX',  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of 
a  didrift,  in  the  department  of  Calvados.  Before  the  late 
revolution  it  was  the  capital  of  Beflin,  in  Lower  Norman¬ 
dy,  the  feat  of  a  governor,  a  bailywick,  and  the  fee  of  a 
bifhop,  whofe  diocefe  included  fix  hunred  and  eleven  pa- 
rilhes  :  the  cathedral  is  admired  as  the  mod  beautiful  in 
the  department.  Belides  the  cathedral,  there  were  feven- 
teen  other  churches,  a  college,  a  public  fchool,  an  hotel 
■dieu,  a  general  hofpital,  and  feveral  religious  houfes. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  computed  at  8000  ;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  commerce  is  in  leather.  It  is  fituated  on  the  Aure, 
about  four  miles  from  the  fea :  four  leagues  and  a  half 
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wed-north-wed  of  Caen,  and  ten  and  a  half  north-wed 
of  Falaife.  Lat.  49.  17.  N.  Ion.  16.  58.  £.  Ferro. 

BAY'JAH.  See  Baja. 

BAYLE  (Peter),  author  of  the  Hidorical  and  Critical 
Dictionary,  was  born  Nov.  18,  1657,  at  Carla,  a  village 
in  France.  In  1666  he  went  to  the  Protedant  univerliiy 
at  Puylaureus,  where  he  fhidicd  with  the  greated  appli¬ 
cation  ;  and  in  1660,  removed  to  the  univerfity  of  Tou- 
1 011  fie,  whither  the  Protedants  at  that-rime  frequently  fent 
their  children  to  dudy  under  the  Jefuits.  Here  lie  em¬ 
braced  the  Rornidi  religion  ;  but,  being  foon  fenfible  of  his 
error,  he  left  that  univerfity,  and  went  to  dudy  at  Gene¬ 
va.  After  tills  lie  was  cliofen  profelfor  of  phiiofouhy  at 
Sedan;  but  that  Protedant  univerfity  being  fupp reded  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  1781,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city; 
and  was  foon  after  cliofen  profelfor  of  philofophy  and 
hidory  at  Rotterdam.  The  year  following  he  publifhed 
his  Letter  concerning  Comets.  And  father  Maimbourg 
having  publifhed  about  this  time  his  Hidory  of  Calvinifm, 
wherein  lie  endeavours  to  draw  upon  the  Protedants  the 
contempt  and  refentment  of  the  Catholics,  Mr.  Bayle 
wrote  a  piece  to  confute  his  hidory.'  The' reputation  which 
he  had  now  acquired,  induced  the  States  of  Friezland,  in- 
1684,  to  offer -him  a  profeflorfhip  in  their  univerfity  ;  but 
he  wrote  them  a  letter  of  thanks,  and  declined  the  offer. 
This  fame  year  lie  began  to  publifli  his  Nouvelles  de  la  lie- 
publique  dcs  Lettres. 

In  1686,  lie  was  drawn  into  a  difpute  concerning  the 
famous  Chridina  queen  of  Sweden.  In  his  Journal  for 
April,  he  took  notice  of  a  printed  letter,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  written  by  her  Swedilh  majedy  to  the  Chevalier  de 
Terlon,  wherein  die  condemns  the  perfecution  of  the  .Pro¬ 
tedants  in  France.  He  inferted  the  letter  itfelf  in  his 
Journal  for  May  ;  and  in  that  of  June  following  he  fays,- 
“  What  we  hinted  at  in  our  lad  month,  is  confirmed,  that 
Chridiana  is  the  real  author  of  the  letter  concerning  the 
perfecutions  in  France,  which  is  afcribed  to  her:  it  is  a 
remainder  of  Protedantifm.”  Mr.  Bayle  received  an  ano¬ 
nymous  letter  ;  the  author  of  which  fays,  that  he  wrote 
to  him  of  his  own  accord,  being  in  duty  bound  to  it  ab  a 
lervant  of  the  queen.  He  complains  that  Mr.  Baylep 
fpeaking  of  her  majedy,  calls  her  only  Chiijlina,  without 
any  title  ;  he  finds  alfo  great7  fault  with  li is  calling  the 
letter  “a  remainder  of  Protedantifm.”  He  blames  him 
likewife  for  inferting  the  words  “  1  am,”  in  the  conclulion 
of  the  letter.  “  Tliefe  words  (fays  the  anonymous  wri¬ 
ter)  are  not  her  majedy’s ;  a  queen,  as  die  is,  cannot  em¬ 
ploy  tliefe  words  but  with  regard  to  a  very  few  perfons, 
andM.de  Terlon  is  not  of  that  number.”  Mr.  Bayle 
wrote  a  vindication  of  himfelf  as  to  tliefe  particulars,  with 
which  the  author  of  the  anonymous  letter  declared  himfelf 
fatisfied,  excepting  what  related  to  the  ‘  remainder  of  Pro- 
tedantifm.’  He  would  not  admit  of  the  defence  with  re¬ 
gard  to  that  exprefiion  ;  and,  in  another  letter,  advifed 
him  to  retraft  that  ex  predion.  He  adds  in  a  poftfcript, 
“You  mention,  in  your  Journal  of  Augud,  a  (econd  letT 
ter  of  the  queen,  which  you  fcruple  to  publifh.  Her  nia- 
jefty  would  be  glad  to  fee  that  letter  ;  and  you  will  do  a 
thing  agreeable  to  her  if  you  would  fend  it  to  her.  You 
might  take  this  opportunity. of  writing  to  hc-r  majedy. 
This  counfel  may  be  of  fome  life  to  yon  ;  do  not  negleft: 
it.”  Mr.  Bayle  took  the  hint,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  her 
majedy,  dated  the  14th  of  November  1686  ;  to  which  the 
queen,  on  the  14th  of  December,  wrote  the  following 
anfwer:  “Mr.  Bayle,  I  have  received  your  excufes;  and 
am  willing  you  diould  know  by  this  letter,  that  I  am  fatls- 
fied  with  them.  I  am  obliged  to  the  zeal  of  the  perfon 
who  gave  you  occafion  of  writing  to  me":  for  I  am  very 
glad  to  know  you.  You  exprefs  fo  much  refpeft  and  af- 
fedlion  for  me  that  I  pardon  you  fincerely  ;  and  1  would 
have  you  know  that  nothing  gave  me  ofFence  but  that  ‘re¬ 
mainder  of  Protedanifm,’  of  which  you  accttfed  me.  I 
am  very  delicate  on  that  head,  becaufe  nobody  can  fufpeft 
me  of  it,  without  leffening  my  glory,  and  injuring  me  in 
the  mod  fenfible  manner.  You  would  do  well  if  you 
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fhould  even  acquaint  the  public  with  the  tnidake  you  have 
made,  and  with  your  regret  for  it.  This  is  all  that  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done  by  you,  in  order  to  deferve  my  being 
entirely  fatisfied  with  you.:  As  to  the  letter  which  you 
have  fent  me,  it  is  mine  without  doubt;  and,  fince  you  tell 
me  that  it  is  printed',  you  will  do  me  a  pleafure  if  you  fend 
me  fome  copies  of  it.  As  1  tear  nothing  in  France,  fo 
neither  do  I  fear  any  thing  at  Rome.  My  fortune,  my 
blood,  and  even  my  life,  arc  entirely  devoted  to  t he  fer- 
vice  of  the  church  ;  but  I  flatter  nobody,  and  will  never 
fpeak  any  thing  but  the  truth.  I  am  obliged  to  thofe  who 
have  been  pleafed  to  publifli  my  letter,  for  I  do  not  at  all 
difguife  my  fentiments.  1  thank  God,  they  are  too  noble 
and-  too  honourable  to  be  difowned.  However  it  is  not 
true  that  this  letter  was  written  to  one  of  my  minitters. 
As  I  have  every  where  enemies  and  perfons  who  envy  me, 
fo  in  all  places  I  have  friends  and  fervants:  and  I  have 
poffibly  as  many  in  France,  notwithftanding  of  the  court, 
as  any  where  in  the  world.  This  is  purely  the  truth,  and 
you  may  regulate  yourfelf  accordingly.  But  you  (hall  not 
get  off  fo  cheap  as  you  imagine.  I  will  enjoin  you  a  pe¬ 
nance  ;  which  is,  that  you  will  henceforth  take  the  trouble 
of  fending  me  all  curious  books  that  (hall  be  publiflied  in 
Latin,  French,  Spanifh,  or  Italian,  on  whatever  fubjeft 
or  fcience,  provided'they  are  worthy  of  being  looked  into; 

1  do  not  even  except  romances  or  fatires;  and  above  all, 
if  there  are  any  books  of  chemiftry,  I  defire  you  may  fend 
■them  to  me  as  foon  as  poflible.  Do  not  forget  likevvife  to 
fend  me  your  journal.  I  (hall  order  that  you  be  paid  for 
whatever  you  lay  our,  do  but  fend  me  an  account  of  it. 
This  will  be  the  mod  agreeable  and  mod  important  fervice 
that  can  be  done  me.  May  God  profper  yon. 

Christina  Alexandra.” 

It  now  only  remained  that  Mr.  Bayle  (hould  acquaint 
the  public  with  the  midake  he  had  made,  in  order  to  me¬ 
rit  that  princefs’s  entire  fatisfaftion  ;  and  this  he  did  in  the 
beginning  of  his  Journal  of  the  month  of  January,  1687. 

Mr.  Bayle  was  a  mod  laborious  and  indefatigable  wri¬ 
ter.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Mazieux,  he  fays,  tbatdnce 
his  20th  year  he  hardly  remembers  to  have  had  any  lei  - 
fure.  His  intenfe  application  contributed  perhaps  to  im¬ 
pair  his  conditution,  for  it  (con  beganto  decline.  Fie  had 
a  decay  of  the  lungs,  which  flreakened  him  confiderably  ;  • 
and,  as  this  was  a  didemper  which  had  cut  off  feveral  of  his 
family,  he  judged  it  to  be  mortal,  and  would  take  no  re¬ 
medies.  lie  died  the  28th  of  December  1706,  after  he  had 
been  writing  the  greated  part  of  the  day.  Voltaire  ranks 
him  among  the  mod  celebrated  authors  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  the  late  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  his  Mifcellaneous 
Works,  has  drawn  his  character  in  the  following  words  : 
Bayle  was  the  fon  of  a  Calvinid  minifter  in  a  remote  pro¬ 
vince,  at  the  foot  of  Pyrenees.  For  the  benefit  of  education, 
the  Protedants  were  tempted  to  rilk  their  children  in  the 
Catholic  univeruties  ;  and  in  the  twenty-fecond  year  of  lvis 
age  young  Bayle. was  feduced  by  the  arts  and  arguments  of 
the  Jefuits  of  Touloufe.  He  remained  about  feventeen 
months  in  their  hands,  a  voluntary,  captive.  But  nature 
had  defigned  him  to  think  as  he  pleafed,  and  to  fpeak  as 
he  thought ;  his  piety  was  offended  by  the  exceffive  wor- 
(hip  of  creatures  ;  and  the  diidy  of  phyfics  convinced  him 
of  the  impofiibility  of  tranfubdanliation,  which  is  abun¬ 
dantly  refuted  by  the  tedimony  of  our  fenfes.  His  return 
to  the  communion  of  a  falling  feft  was  a  bold  and  dilin- 
tereded  dep,  that  expofed  him  to  the  rigour  of  the  laws  ; 
and  a  fpeedy  flight  to  Geneva  protected  him  from  the  re- 
fentment  of  his  fpiritual  tyrants,  itnconfcious  as  they  were 
of  the  full  value  of  the  prize  which  they  had  lofh  Had 
Bayle  adhered  to  the  Catholic  church,  had  he  embraced 
the  ecclefiadical  profeflion,  the  genius  and  favour  of  fucn 
a  profelyte  might  have  afpired  to  wealth  and  honours  in 
his  native  country  :  but  the  hypocrite  would  have  found 
lefs  happinefs  in  the  comforts  of  a  benefice  or  the  dignity 
of  a  mitre,  than  he  enjoyed  at  Rotterdam  in  a  private  date 
of  exile,  indigence,  and  freedom.  Without  a  country,  or 
a  patron,  or  a  prejudice,  he  claimed  the  liberty,  and  l’utr- 
Vol.  II.  No.  105.  ; 
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fided  by  the  labours,  of  his  pen.  The  inequality  of  his 
voluminous  works  is  explained  and  excufed  by  his  alter¬ 
nately  writing  for  himfelf,  for  the  bookfellers,  and  for 
poderity;  and,  if  a  fevere  critic  would  reduce  him  to  a  (in¬ 
gle  folio,  that  relift,  like  the  books  of  the  Sibyl,  would 
become  dill  more  valuable.  A  calm  and  lofty  fpeftator 
of  the  religious  temped,  the  philofopher  of  Rotterdam  con¬ 
demned  with  equal  firmnefs  the  perfecution  of  Lauis  XIV. 
and  the  republican  maxims  of  the  Calvinids;  their  vain 
prophecies  and  the  intolerant  bigotry  which  fometimes 
vexed  his  folitary  retreat.  In  reviewing  the  controverfies 
of  the  times,  he  turned  agair.d  each  other  the  arguments 
of  the  difputants  ;  fuccellively  wielding  the  arms  of  the 
Catholics  and  Protedants,  he  proves,  that  neither  the  way 
of  authority  nor  the  way  of  examination  can  afford  the 
multitude  any  ted  of  religious  truth,  and  dexterouily 
concludes  that  cudom  and  education  mud  be  the  foie 
grounds  of  popular  belief.  The  ancient  paradox  of  Plu¬ 
tarch,  that  atheifm  is  lefs  pernicious  than  (uperdition,  ac¬ 
quires  a  tenfold  vigour  when  it  is  adorned  with  the  colours 
of  his  wit,  and  pointed  with  the  acutenefs  of  his  logic. 
His  CriticafDiftionary  is  a  vad  repofitory  of  fafts  and  opi¬ 
nions,  and  he  balances  the  falfe  religions  in  his  fceptical 
fcales,  till  the  oppolite  quantities  (if  I  may  ufe  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Alggbra)  annihilate  each  other.  The  wonder-- 
ful  power  which  he  fo  boldly  exercifed  of  affembling 
doubts  and  objcftions  had  tempted  him  jocofely  fo.affume 
the  title  of  the  vitpiXrr/ipsTx.  Zsvg,  the  cloud-compelling  Jove ; 
and,  in  a  converfation  with  the  ingenious  abbe  (afterwards 
cardinal)  de  Polignac,  he  freely  difclofed  his  univerfal 
pyrrhonifm  :  ‘  I  am  mod  truly  (faid  Bayle)  a  Protedants 
for  I  piotejl  indifferently  agajnd  all  fydems  and  all  fefts.” 

BAYLUR',  a  feaport  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom 
o-f  Abydinia,  and  province  of  Dancale,  on  the  Red  Sea, 
Lat.  13.  30.  N.  Ion.  59.  27.  E.  Ferro. 

BAY'LY  (Lewis),  an  eminent  Engliffi  divine,  born  at' 
Caermarthen  in  Wales,  And  educated  at  Oxford.  He  was- 
prefented  to  the  living  of  Evefliam  in  Worcefferfhire  in 
1611,  was  afterwards  appointed  chaplain  to  king  James,, 
and  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Bangor  in  1616.  He  was  au¬ 
thor  of  that  popular  work,  “The  Praftice  of  Piety,” 
which  he  dedicated  to  Charles  prince  of  Wales.  He  died 
in  1632. 

BAYNES,  a  town  of  France,,  in  the  department  of 
the  Calvados,  and  chief  place  of,  a  canton,  in  the  didrift 
of  Bayeux  :  three  leagues  and  a  quarter  wed-fonth-wed  efi 
Bayeux. 

B  AYON',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Meurte,  and  chief  place'  of  a  canton,  in  the  didrift  of 
Luneville,  (Ituated  on  the  Mofelle  ;  fourteen  miles  fonth 
of  Nancy,  and  nineteen  fonth  wed  of  Luneville. 

BAYO'NA,  a  feaport  town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  fitu- 
ated  in  a  fmall  gulf,  near  the  mouth  of  the 'Min  ho,  with  a 
convenient  harbour;  the  fea  near  the  coaft  is  furnidiecl 
with  excellent  fii'h,-and  the  land  about  is  fertile,  and  wa¬ 
tered  by  a  great  number  of  fprings  ;  the  place  is  (mall, 
but  drong  :  three  leagues  fouth-wed  of  Vigo,  and  four 
north-wed  of  Tuy.  Lat.  42. '>..5.  N.  Ion.  7.  55.  E,  Teneriff. 

Bayona  Islands,  two  fmall  i Hands  and  fome  rocks 
fo  called,  (ituated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Bayona, 
they  were  anciently  caled  Injuta  Drorum,  or  ‘The  Kies  of 
the  Gods  two  leagues  north-north-wed  of  Bayona. 

BAY'ONET,yi  [ bayonetle ,  Fr.J  A  (hort  broad  dagger,, 
formerly  with  a  round  handle  fitted  for  the  bore  of  a  fire¬ 
lock,  to  be  fixed  there  after  the  foidier  had  fired  ;  but 
they  are  now  made  with  iron  handles  and  rings,  that  go 
over  the  muzzle  of  the  firelock,  and  are  ferewed  fad,  10 
that  the  foidier  fires  with  his  bayonet  on  the  muzzle  of  his 
piece,  and  is  ready  to  aft  againd  the  horfe.  This  ufe  of 
the  bayonet  faftened  on  the  muzzle  of  the  firelock  was  a 
great  improvement,  fird  introduced  by  the  French,  A,  D. 
1693  ;  and  to  which,  according  to  M,  Folard,  they  owed 
a  great  part  of  their  viftorie^  in  the  lad  century  ;  and  ro 
the  negledt  of  this  in  the  next  fucceeding  war,  and  trud- 
ing  to  their  fire,  the  fame  author  attributes  mod  of  the 
9  Z  lodes 
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Ioffes  they  fudained.  Af  the  fiege  of  Malta,  a  weapon 
called  pila  ignea  was  contrived  to  oppofe  the  bayonets, 
being  in  fome  meafure  the  converfe  thereof ;  as  the  latter 
confills  of  a  dagger  added  to  a  fire-arm,  the  former  con¬ 
fided  of  a  fire-arm  added  to  a  pilum  or  pike.  Of  late  the 
bayonet  has  come  into  very  general  ufe  ;  and  battles  have 
been  won  by  it  without  firing  a  fhot.  This  way  of  fight¬ 
ing  was  chiefly  reftored  by  the  late  king  of  Pruffia,  who 
made  his  troops  rufh  forward  at  once  with  bayonets  on  the 
enemy. 

B  AYON'NE,  a  feaport  town,  on  the  W.  coafl  of  France. 
It  is  the  feat  of  a  tribunal,  in  the  diftrict  of  Ufiaritz,  and 
department  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees ;  fituated  at  the  con¬ 
flux  of  the  rivers  Adour  and  Nive,  about  a  league  from 
the  fea,  with  a  good  harbour,  but  difficult  to  enter.  It  is 
firongly  fortified,  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Vauban. 
The  town  is  large  and  of  confiderable  importance  :  mails 
are  brought  from  the  Pyrenees,  by  means  of  the  Nive, 
the  Gave  of  Oleron,  and  the  Adour,  tp  Bayonne,  and 
thence  fnipped  to  Bred  and  other  ports ;  a  company  was 
edablidied  here  for  the  northern  whale  fifhery  in  1605. 
Before  the  revolution,  it  was  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  fuffragan 
of  Auch.  In  the  year  1784,  it  was  declared  a  free  port : 
five  pods  and  a  half  from  Yron,  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain, 
and  105  S.  S.  W.  Paris.  Lat-43.28.N.  Ion.  16.  11.  E. 

BAY'REUTI-I,  or  Bareuth,  Bareith,  a  city  of 
Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Franconia,  and  principality  of 
Culmbach,  the  relidence  of  the  margraves,  and  capital 
of  the  whole  principality,  whence  it  is  often  called  the 
principality  of  Bayreuth  ;  it  is  furrounded  by  the  Main, 
Midlebach,  and  Sendlebach.  It  contains  a  palace,  which, 
being  burnt  down  in  the  year  1753,  w>as  again  rebuilt  in 
a  beautiful  dyle ;  one  Calvinid  and  two  Lutheran  churches; 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  public  fchool,  a  foundling 
hofpital,  an  academy,  founded  in  the  year  1722,  by  the 
margrave  Frederick;  and  a  college.  In  the  year  1430 
this  town  was  burned  down  by  the  Huflites.  In  the  prin¬ 
cipality  are  fix  remarkable  grottos  or  caves,  leading  into 
one  another,  which  are  lofty  and  fpacious;  and  were  pro¬ 
bably  ufed  in  turbulent  times,  as  places  ot  refuge.  In  the 
four  interior  caves,  and  in  fmall  chambers  communicating 
by  different  openings,  there  has  been  found  a  very  large 
quantity  of  bones,  and  other  animal  remains.  The  mould 
that  covers  the  bottom,  and  .which  forms  the  foil  of  thefe 
grottos,  is  evidently  of  animal  origin,  and  intermixed  with 
fragments  of  bones  of  various  lizes,  and  in  various  degrees 
of  pfefervation.  The  late  Mr.  John  Hunter,  who  ex¬ 
amined  many  of  thefe  bones  which  were  prefented  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  by  t He  margrave  of  Antwerp, 
conlidered  them  as  incrullations  rather  than  extraneous 
foiTils,  ‘fince  their  external  furface  had  only  acquired  a  co¬ 
vering  of  cryllallized  earth,  and  little  or  no  change  had 
taken  place  in  their  internal  drufture.’  He  fuppoled  that 
as  they  are  bones  of  carnivorous  animals,  fome  of  which 
referable  thofe  of  the  white  bear,  and  others  thofe  of  the 
lion,  the  animals  reforted  to  thefe  caves,  at  different  pe¬ 
riods,  as  places  of  retreat,  and  periflied  in  them.  This  city 
and  principality  formerly  belonged  to  a  prince  of  the  houfe 
of  Brandenburg,  the  laft  of  whom  dying  in  1782,  it  de- 
fcended  to  the  king  of  Pruffia  :  104  miles  weft  of  Prague, 
fixty-four  north  of  Ratilbon,  .and  forty-eight  north-north- 
eaft  of  Augtburg.  Lat.  49.  54.  N.  lort.  29.  24.  E.  Ferro. 

BAYS,/!  A  woollen  (luff.  See  Baize. 

Bays,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mayenne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  tjje  diftriCt  of 
Mayenne  :  two  leagues  north  of  Evron,  and  three  and  a 
half  eaft-fouth-ead  of  Mayenne. 

B  A'Z A,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Carniola : 
feven  miles  fouth-fouth-wed  of  Feldes. 

Baza,  or  B  A9A,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Granada,  on  the  fouth  (ide  of  the  Guadalentin,  between 
Guadix  and  Huefcar;  fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient  Balti, 
from  whence  the  Ba/litani  took  their  name  :  feven  leagues 
north-eall  from  Guadix.  Lat.  37.31.  N.  Ion.  13.  58.  E. 
Peak  of  Teneriffe. 
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BAZADOTS',  before  the  revolution  a  province  of 
France,  fituated  between  Agenois,  Condomois,  and 
Guienne  ;  the  land  is  fandy  and  unproductive.  Bazas  was 
the  capital. 

BA'ZAR,  or  B  as  a  R,yi  [the  word  bazar  feems  of  Ara¬ 
bic  origin,  where  it  denotes  fale,  or  exchange  of  goods.] 
A  denomination  among  the  Turks,  and  Perlians,  given  to 
a  kind  of  exchanges,  or  market-places  where  their  fined 
duffs  and  other  wares  are  fold.  Thefe  are  alfo  called 
bezefins.  Some  of  the  eadern  bazars  are  open,  like  the 
market-places  in  Europe,  and  ferve  for  the  fame  ufes, 
more  particularly  for  the  fale  of  the  bulky  and  lefs  valu¬ 
able  commodities.  Others  are  covered  with  lofty  ceilings, 
or  even  domes,  pierced  to  give  light ;  and  it  is  in  thefe 
the  jewellers,  goldfmiths,  and  other  dealers  in  the  richer 
wares,  have  their  (hops.  The  bazar  or  maiden  of  Ifpahan 
is  one  of  the  fined  places  in  Perfia,  and  even  furpafles  all 
the  exchanges  in  Europe ;  yet,  notwithdanding  its  mag¬ 
nificence,  it  is  excelled  by  the  bazar  of  Taut'is,  whichTs 
the  larged  that  is  known,  having  feveral  times  held  30,000 
men  ranged  in  order  of  battle.  At  Confiantinople,  there  are 
the  old  and  the  new  bazar,  which  are  large  lquare  build¬ 
ings,  covered  with  domes,  and  fudained  by  arches  and 
piladers:  the  former  chiefly  for  arms,  harneffes,  and  the 
like  ;  the  latter  for  goldfmiths,  jewellers,  furriers,  and 
all  forts  of  manufacturers. 

B  A'Z  AS,  a  city  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
didriCt,  in  the  department  of  the  Gironde  :  before  the  re¬ 
volution  the  capital  of  Bazadois,  and  fee  of  a  biffiop.  The 
diocefe,  which  is  (aid  to  have  been  one  of  the  mod  ancient 
in  France,  comprehends  250  pariflies,  and  was  once  of 
great  extent.  The  number  of-  inhabitants  is  computed  at 
2000  :  ten  leagues  fouth-ead  of  Bourdeaux,  thirteen  wed- 
north-wed  of  Agen.  Lat.  44.  26.  N.  Ion.  17.  27.  E.  Ferro. 

B  A'Z  AT,  or  Baza,/!  A  long  fine  fpun  cotton,  which 
comes  from  Jerufalem,  whence  it  is  called  Jerufalem  cotton. 

B AZGEND'GES.yi  A  fubfiance  ufed  by  the  Turks 
and  other  eadern  nations  in  their  fcarlet  dying.  They 
mix  it  for  this  purpofe  with  cochineal  and  tartar.;  two 
ounces  of  the  bazgendges  to  one  ounce  of  cochineal.  Thefe 
are  generally  edeemed  a  fort  of  fruit,  and  are  produced 
on  certain  trees  in  Syria  and  other  places  ;  and  it  is  ufu- 
allv  fuppofed,  that  the  farcity  and  dearnefs  of  them  is  the 
only  reafon  that  they  are  not  ufed  in  Europe.  But  the 
bazgendges  deem  to  be  no  other  than  the  horns  of  the  tur¬ 
pentine  tree  in  the  eadern  parts  of  the  world;  and  it  is  not 
only  in  Syria  that  they  are  found,  but  in  China  alfo.  Many 
things  of  this  kind  were  fent  over  to  Mr.  Geoftry  at  Paris 
from  China  as  the  fubdances  ufed  in  the  fcarlet-dying  of 
that  country,  and  they  all  proved  wholly  the  fame  with 
the  Syrian  and  Turkilh  bazgendges,  and  with  the  common 
turpentine  horns.  The  lentifk,  or  madic-tree,  is  alfo  fre¬ 
quently  found  producing  many  horns  of  a  like  kind  with 
thefe,  and  of  the  fame  origin,  all  arifing  from  the  puce- 
rons,  which  make  their  way  into  the  leaves  to  breed. 

BAZIE'GE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
didridt  of  Villefranclie  :  four  leagues  S.  E.  of  Touloufe. 

B AZIR'G ION,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Laridan  :  fifty-feven  miles  eaft  of  Lar. 

BAZO'CHE  (La),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Eure  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton, 
in  the  diftriCt  of  Nogent  le  Rotrou  :  five  miles  fouth-ead 
of  Authon. 

Bazoche,  or  Basoche,  /  A  jurifdiftion  formerly 
exercifed  among  the  clerks  of  the  palais,  or  courts  of  juf- 
tice  at  Paris.  It  was  adminidered  in  the  name  of  the  king 
of  Bazoche,  by  virtue  of  an  ancient  grant  of  the  kings  of 
France.  The  elded  among  the  clerks  were  the  officers  ; 
and  he  who  prefided  was  the  chancellor.  This  court  only 
took  cognizance  of  caufes  among  the  clerks,  or  between 
clerks  and  artificers,  for  goods  bought,  or  work  done. 
However,  the  freedom  they  took  with  private  characters 
in  their  inquifition  and  remondrances,  occalioned  feveral 
arrets  to  redrain  their  power,  and  prohibit  their  holding 
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pleas  without  leav?.  A  collection  of  flatutes,  ordonnances, 
regulations,  monuments,  and  prerogatives,  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Bazoche,  were  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1654. 

B AZO'CHES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Orne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  ot 
Argentan  :  nine  miles  north-weft  of  Argentan. 

Bazoches,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Loiret,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftriCt  of 
Neuville-aux-Bois  ;  fix  miles  north  ot  Neuville. 

Bazoches,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aifne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridt  of 
Soiftons  :  four  leagues  eaft  of  Soiftons. 

BAZO'GE  (La),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Sarte,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrict  of 
le  Mans  :  fix  miles  north  of  le  Mans. 

BAZOU'GKRS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mayene,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  Laval :  two  leagues  and  a  half  fouth-eaft  of  Laval. 

B AZOU'GES  LA  PEROUSE,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  1 1  le  and  Vilaine,  and  chief  place  of 
a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Dol :  three  leagues  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Dol,  and  one  and  a  quarter  fouth- 
weft  of  Antrain. 

BDEL'LIUM,/  [<3&aX»o»,  from  nVia  Arab.]  A  gum 
refin,  fu[>pofed  to  be  of  African  origin.  The  beft  bdel¬ 
lium  is  of  a  yellovviih  brown  or  dark  brown  colour,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  age  ;  unftuous  to  the  touch,  brittle,  but 
f'0011  foftening,  and  growing  tough  betwixt  the  fingers; 
in  fome  degree  tranfparent,  not  unlike  myrrh  ;  of  a  bit- 
terilh  tafte,  and  a  moderately  ftrong  fmell.  It  does  not 
eafily  take  flame,  and  when  let  on  fire  foon  goes  out.  In 
turning  it  crackles,  owing  to  its  aqueous  humidity;  but 
cannot  be  faid  to  explode,  much  lefs  to  explode  like 
gunpowder,  as  Herman  Valentini  reports.  Near  halt  of 
its  fubftance  diifolves  either  in  water  or  in  fpirit  of  wine  ; 
but  the  tinCture  made  with  fpirit  is  fomewhat  ftronger, 
and  by  much  more  agreeable.  Vinegar,  or  verjuice,  dif- 
folves  it  wholly.  The  fimple  gum  is  a  better  medicine 
than  any  preparation  from  it.  Though  one  of  the  weakeft 
of  the  deobftruent  gums,  it  is  fometimes  ufed  as  a  peCtoral 
and  an  emmenagogue  with  advantage.  The  college,  how¬ 
ever,  have  rejected  it. 

BDEL'LUS,  /  [from  to  break  wind.]  A  dif- 
charge  of  wind  by  the  anus. 

BDELYG'MIA,/  [from  to  break  wind.]  Any 
filthy  and  naufeous  odour. 

To  BE,  v.  n.  To  have  fome  certain  ftate,  condition, 
quality,  or  accident ;  as,  the  man  is  wife. 

Be  what  thou  hop’ll  to  be,  or  what  thou  art, 

Refign  to  death,  it  is  not  worth  enjoying.  Shakcfpeare. 

— To  fay  a  man  has  a  clear  idea  of  quantity,  without  know¬ 
ing  how  great  it  is,  is  to  fay,  he  has  the  clear  idea  of  the 
number  of  the  fands,  who  knows  not  how  many  they  be. 
Locke — It  is  the  auxiliary  verb  by  which  the  verb  paffive 
is-  formed  : 

The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  th^  meer  lees 

Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of.  Shakef peart. 

To  exift ;  to  have  exiftence  : 

To  be,  contents  his  natural  defire  ; 

He  alks  no  angel’s  wing,  nor  feraph’s  fire.  Pope. 

.To  have  fomething  by  appointment  or  rule. —If  ail  poli¬ 
tical  power  be  derived  only  from  Adam,  and  be  to'defcend 
only  to  his  fucceffive  heirs,  by  the  ordinance  of  God,  and 
divine  inftitution,  this  is  aright  antecedent  and  paramount 
to  all  government.  Locke. 

Let  Be.  Do  not  meddle  with  ;  leave  untouched  : 

Let  be,  faid  he,  my  prey.  Dryden. 

BEACH,/.  The  fliore,  particularly  that  part  that  is 
daftied  by  the  waves;  the  ftrand. — They  find  the  wafhed 
amber  further  out  upon  the  beaches  and  (hores,  where  it 
has  been  longer  expofed.  Woodward. 
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BEACITED,  adj.  Expofed  to  the  waves. 

BEA'CHY,  adj.  Having  beaches. 

B  kachy-Head,  a  promontory  of  England,  and  higheft 
land  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  Suftex,  which  riles  perpendi¬ 
cular  over  the  cliffs  :  nine  leagues  weft-fouth-weft  of 
Dungenefs. 

BEA'CON,  /  [ beacon ,  Sax.  from  been,  a  fignal,  and 
bccnan,  whence  beckon,  to  make  a  fignal.]  Something  rail¬ 
ed  on  an  eminence,  to  be  fired  on  the  approach  of  an  ene¬ 
my,  to  alarm  the  country  : 

No  flaming  beacons  caft  their  blaze  afar, 

The  dreadful  fignal  of  invafive  war.  Gqy. 

Marks  eredled,  or  lights  made  in  the  night,  to  direct  na¬ 
vigators  in  their  courfes,  and  warn  them  from  rocks,  dial- 
lows,  and  fandbanks.  The  erection  of  beacons,  light- 
houfes,  and  fea-marks,  is  a  branch  of  the  royal  preroga¬ 
tive.  The  king  hath  the  exclufive  power,  by  commidion 
under  his  great  leal,  to  caufe  them  to  be  ereCted  in  fit  and 
convenient  places,  as  well  upon  the  lands  of  the  fubjedb 
as  upon  the  demefnes  of  the  crown;  which  dower  is  ufu- 
ally  veiled  by  letters  patent  in  the  office  of  lord  high  ad¬ 
miral,  or  the  admiralty  board.  And  by  fiat.  8  Eliz.  c.  13, 
the  corporation  of  the  Trinity-houfe  are  impowered  to  fet 
up  any  beacons  or  fea-marks  wherever  they  dial!  think 
them  neceflary  ;  and  if  the  owner  of  the  land  or  any  other 
perfon  dial}  deftroy  them,  or  diall  take  down  any  fteeple, 
tree,  or  other  known  fea-mark,  he  diall  forfeit  iool.  or, 
in  cafe  of  inability  to  pay  it,  diall  be  ipfo  facto  outlawed. 

BEA'CONAGE,/  Money  paid  towards  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  beacon. 

B E A'CONSFIELD,  a  market-town  of  Buckingham- 
fhire,  feated  on  a  hill  in  the  road  between  London  and 
Oxford.  It  has  feveral  good  inns,  though  not  above  100 
houfes.  Market  on  Thurfdays  ;  and  two  fairs  chiefly  for 
cattle,  viz.  on  Candlemas-day,  and  on  Afcenfion-day.  It 
is  thirty-one  miles  fouth-eaft  from  Oxford,  and  twenty- 
three  from  Lontlon. 

BEAD,/!  [ beade ,  prayer,  Sax.]  Small  globes  or  balls 
of  glafs  or  pearl,  or  other  fubftance,  ftrting  upon  a  thread, 
and  ufed  by  the  Romanics  to  count  their  prayers ;  from 
whence  the  phrafes  to  tell  beads,  or  to  be  at  one’s  beads ,  is 
to  be  at  prayer  : 

Thy  voice  I  feem  in  every  hymn  to  hear, 

With  ev’ry  bead  I  drop  too  foft  a  tear.  Pope. 

Little  balls  worn  about  the  neck  for  ornament.  Any  glo¬ 
bular  bodies  : 

Thy  fpirit  within  thee  hath  been  fo  at  war, 

That  beads  of  fwe.it  have  flood  upon  thy  brow.  Skakejp. 

Bead,/,  in  architecture,  is  a  round  moulding,  carved 
in  fhort  emboffments,  like  beads  in  necklaces :  and  fome- 
times  an  aftragal  is  thus  carved.  There  is  alfo  a  fort  of 
plain  bead  often  fet  on  the  edge  of  each  facia  of  an  archi¬ 
trave  ;  as  alfo  fometimes  on  the  lining  board  of  a  door- 
cafe,  the  upper  edge  of  fkirting  boards,  &c. 

Bead,/,  in  aftaying,  the  fmall  ball  or  mafs  of  pure  me¬ 
tal  feparated  from  the  fcoria,  and  feen  diftinCt  and  pure  in 
the  middle  of  the  coppel  while  in  the  fire. 

Bf.ad-Makers,  called  by  the  French  paternojlriers , 
are  thofe  employed  in  the  making,  flringing,  and  felling, 
of  beads.  At  Paris  there  were  three  companies  of  pater- 
noftriers,  or  bead-makers  ;  one  who  made  them  of  glafs  or 
cryftal  ;  another  in  wood  and  horn  ;  and  the  third  in  am¬ 
ber,  coral,  jet,  & c.  Thefe  beads  were  mod  in  ufe  before 
printing,  when  poor  perfons  could  not  go  to  the  charge  of 
a  manufeript  book  :  though  they  are  ftill  ufed  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  where  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
prevails.  They  are  not  allowed  to  be  brought  into  Eng¬ 
land,  or  any  fuperilitious  things,  to  be  ufed  here,  under 
the  penalty  of  a  preemunire,  by  flat.  13  Eliz.  c.  2. 

Bead-Proof,/.  A  term  ufed  by  diftillers  to  exprefs 
that  fort  of  proof  of  the  ftandard  ftrength  of  fpirituoiis  li¬ 
quors,  which  confifts  in  their  having,  when  Ihaken  in  a 
phial,  or  poured  from  on  high  into  a  glafs,  a  crown  of  bub¬ 
bles.. 
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bles,  which  ftand  on  the  fuvface  fome  time  after.  This  is 
efteemed  a  proof  that  the  fpirit  conlifls  of  equal  parts  of 
rectified  fpirits  and  phlegm  ;  but  it  is  a  fallacious  rule  as 
to  the  degree  of  ftrength  in  the  goods  ;  becaufe  any  thing 
that  will  increafe  the  tenacity  of  the,  fpirit  will  give  it 
this  proof,  though  it  be  under  the  due  ftrength.  Our 
malt-diftillers  fpoil  the.  greater  part  of  their  goods,  by 
leaving  too  much  of  the  (linking  oil  of  the  malt  in  their 
fpirit,  in  order  to  give  it  this  proof  when  fomewhat  under 
the  ftaridard  ftrength.  This  is  a  great  deceit  on  the  pur- 
chafers  of  malt  fpirits,  as  they  have  them  by  this  means 
not  only  weaker  than  they  ought  to  be,  but  (linking  with 
an  oil  that  they  are  not  eafily  cleared  of  afterwards.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  dealers  in  brandy,  who  ufually  have 
the  art  of  fophifticating  it  to  a  great  nicety,  are  in  the 
right  when  they  buy  it  by  the  ftronge.ft  bead-proof,  as 
the  grand  mark  of  the  beft  ;  for,  being  a  proof  of  the 
brandy  containing  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  it  is,  at  the  fame 
time,  a  token  of  its  high  flavour,  and  of  its  being  capable 
of  bearing  a  very  large  addition  of  the  common  fpirits  of 
our  own  produce,  without  betraying  their  flavour,  or  lof- 
ing  its  own.  We  value  the  French  brandy  for  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  this  eflential  oil  of  the  grape  which  it  contains  ; 
but  the  French  themfelves,  when  they  want  it  for  any  cu¬ 
rious  purpofes,  are  as  careful  in  the  rectifications  of  it, 
and  take  as  much  pains  to  clear  it  from  this  oil,  as  we  do 
to  free  our  malt  fpirit  from  that  naufeous  and 'fetid  oil 
which  it  originally  contains. 

Bead-Roll,/!  among  Roman  catholics,  a  lift  of  fuch 
perfons,  for  the  reft  of  vvhofe  fouls  they  are  obliged  to  re¬ 
peat  a  certain  number  of  prayers,  which  they  count  by 
means  of  their  beads. 

Bead-Tree,/!  in  botany.  See  Melia. 

BEA'DLE,  f  [ bydcl ,  Sax.  a  meftenger  ;  bedeav,  Fr. 
bedel,  Span,  bedelle,  Dutch.]  A  meftenger  or  (ervitor  be¬ 
longing  to  a  court.  A  petty  officer  in  parilhes,  whole  bu- 
iinefs  it  is  to  punifh  petty  offenders. 

BEA'GLE,/!  [bigle,  Fr.J  A  fmall  hound  with  which 
,  hares  are  hunted  : 

To  plains  with  well-bred  beagles  we  repair, 

And  trace  the  mazes  of  the  circling  hare.  Pope. 

BEAK,/!  [bee,  Fr.  pig,  Welftt.]  The  bill  or  horny 
mouth  of  a  bird  : 

The  magpye,  lighting  on  the  (lock, 

Stood  chatt’ring  with  inceftant  din, 

And  with  her  beak  gave  many  a  knock.  Swift. 

A  piece  of  brafs  like  a  beak,  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  an¬ 
cient  gallies,  with  which  they  pierced  their  enemies.  It 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  e/LtSoXo*,  by  the  Latins  rojlrum, 
and  was  an  important  part  in  the  ancient  (hips  of  war, 
which  were  hence  denominated  naves  rojlratce.  Its  inven¬ 
tion  is  attributed  to  Pifasus  an  Italian.  The  firft  beaks 
were  made  long  and  high  ;  hut  afterwards  a  Corinthian, 
named  Arijlo,  contributed  to  make  them  Ihort  and  ftrong, 
and  placed  fo  low,  as  to  pierce  the  enemies  veflels  under 
water.  By  the  help  of  thefe,  great  havock  was  made  by 
the  Syracufians  in  the  Athenian  fleet.  ’  See  Attica. 

BE  AK'ED,  adj.  Having  a  beak ;  having  the  form  of  a 
beak. 

BE  AK'ER,/!  A  cup  with  a  fpout  in  the  form  of  a  bird’s 
beak  : 

With  dulcet  bev’rage  this  the  beaker  crown’d, 

Fair  in  the  midft,  with  gilded  cups  around.  Pope. 

BEAL,/!  [bo l /a,  Ital.]  A  whelk  or  pimple. 

To  Beal,  v.  a.  To  ripen;  to  gather  matter,  or  come 
to  a  head,  as  a  lore, does. 

Beal,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  runs  into  the  Shannon, 
near  Afketon,  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 

BEALE  (Mary),  diftinguifhed  by  her  drill  in  painting, 
was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Craddock,  minifter  of  Waltham 
upon  Thames,  and  learned  the  rudiments  of  her  art  from 
Sir  Peter  Lely.  She  painted  in  oil,  water-colours,  and 
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crayons ;  her  portraits  were  in  the  -Italian  ftyle,  which 
flie  acquired  by  copying  pictures  and  drawings  from  Sir 
Peter  Lely’s  and  the  royal  collections.  Her  mailer,  fays  Mr. 
Walpole,  was  fuppofed  to  have  had  a  tender  attachment 
to  her;  but,  as  he  was  refervea  in  communicating  to  her 
all  the  refources  of  his  pencil,  it  probably  was  a  gallant 
rather  than  a  fuccefsful  one.  Dr.  Woodtall  wrote  leveral 
pieces  to  her  honour,  under  the  name  of  Bclefia.  Mrs. 
Beale  died  in  Pall-mall  in  1697,  aged  lixty-five.  Her 
paintings  have  much  nature,  but  the  colouring  is  heavy. 

BE  AL'N  ABRACH,  a  river  of  Ireland  which  runs  into 
Lough  Korrib,  in  the  county  of  Galway. 

BEALT,  B|alth,- or  Builth,  a  towm  of  South 
Wales,  in  the  county  of  Brecknock,  fituated  on  the  river 
Wye.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  though  the  learned 
are  not  agreed  whether  it  was  the  Ballceum  Sylurum  of  the 
Romans,  or  not  ;  however,  that  it  was  one  of  their  na¬ 
tions  is  evident,  from  there  being  dill  fome  remains  of  a 
camp  ;  and  pavements,  with  other  pieces  of  antiquity., 
have  been  discovered  at  different  periods.  The  Britons, 
when  they  fled  into  thefe  parts  from  the  fuperior  power 
of  the  Saxons,  built  a  ftrong  caftle  here,  to  prevent  the 
incurfions  of  their  niercilefs  enemies.  But,  the  Englijh 
having  taken  poffeflion  of  it  loon  after  the  Norman  con- 
queft,  one  of  the  Wei  fit  princes  feized  upon  it,  and  laid 
the  whole  in  allies.  It  was-however  afterwards  rebuilt  by 
the  Mortimers  earls  of  March  ;  but,  a  fire  having  acci¬ 
dently  broke  out  in  that  part  of  the  town  next  the  river  in 
in  the  year  1690,  the  remains  of  the  caftle  and  many  houfes 
were  totally  demolilhed.  The  pleafant  (ituation  of  this 
town  has  induced  many  people  to  fettle  in  it,  and  of  late 
years  a  manufactory  of  dockings  has  been  eftablilhed  in  it, 
by  which  many  hands  are  employed.  The  houfes  in  ge¬ 
neral  are  neat,  and  the  ftreets  regular  and  well  paved.  It 
has  two  markets  weekly,  on  Mondays  and  Saturdays,  and 
three  fairs  annually  on  the  27th  of  June,  2d  of  - October, 
and  6th  of  December.:  twenty-one  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Prefteign,  and  171  weft-north-weft  ef  London. 

BEAM,/,  [beam,  Sax.  a  tree.]  The  main  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber  that  fupports  the  houfe. — A  beam  is  the  larged  piece 
of  wood  in  a  building,  which  always  lies  acrofs  the  build¬ 
ing  or  the  walls,  lerving  to  fupport  t he  principal  rafters 
of  the  roof,  and  into  which  the  feet  of  the  principal  rafters 
are  framed.  Builder's  Diet. — Any  large  and  long  piece  of 
timber  :  a  beam  muft  have  more  length  than  thicknefs,  by 
which  it  is  diftinguiftied  from  a  block.  That  part  of  a  ba¬ 
lance,  at  the  end  of  which  the  feales  are  fufpended  : 

Poife  the  caufe  in  juftice’. equal  feales, 

Whofe  beam  ftands  lure,  vvhofe  rightful  caufe  prevails. 

Bhakefpeare, 

The  horn  of  a  ftag  : 

And  taught  the  woods  to  echo  to  the  dream 

His  dreadful  challenge,  and  his  clalhing  beam.  Denham. 

The  pole  of  a  chariot ;  that  piece  of  wood  w  hich  runs  be¬ 
tween  the  horfes.  Among  weavers,  a  cylindrical  piece  of 
wood  belonging  to  the  loom,  on  which  the  web  is  gradu¬ 
ally  rolled  as  it  is  wove. — T  lie  duff  of  his  (pear  was  like  a 
weaver’s  beam.  1  Citron v 

Beam,/  [funnebcam,  Sax.  a  ray  of  the  fun.]  The  rav 
of  light  emitted  from. fome  luminous  body,  or  received  by 
the  eye : 

Pleafng,  yet  cold,  like  Cynthia’s  filver  beam.  Dryden. 

Beam  of  an  Anchor,/  The  ftraight  part  or  (hank  of 
an  anchor,  to  which  the  hooks  are  faftened. 

Beam-Bird,  or  Petty  Chaps.  See  Motacilla. 

Beam  Compasses,/  A  wooden  or  bra(s  inftrument, 
with  Hiding  dockets,  to  carry  feveral  Ihifting  points,  in 
order  to  draw  circles  with  very  long  radii  ;  and  ufeful  in 
large  projections,  for  drawing  the  furniture  on  wall  dials. 

Be  ams  of  a  Ship  are  the  main  crofs-timbers  which  hold 
the  tides  of  the  (hip  from  falling  together,  and  which  alfo 
lhpport  the  decks  and  orlops  :  the  main  beam  is  next  the 
main-mad,  and  from  it  they  are  reckoned  by  firft,  fecond, 

third. 
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third,  beam,  &c.  the  greateft  beam  of  all  is  called  the 
midjhip  beam. 

Beam  of  a  Plough,  that  in  which  all  the  parts  of  the 
plough-tail  are  fixed, 

‘Beam-Tree, f.  in  botany.  See  Crataegus  Aria. 

To  Beam,  v.  n.  To  emit  rays  of  beams  : 

Each  emanation  of  his  fires 

That  beams  on  earth,  each  virtue  he  infpires.  Pope. 

B EA'MINSTER,  a  market-town  in  Dorfetfliire,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  borders  of  the  county,  in  a  deep  fertile  vale, 
furrounded  by  gardens  and  orchards.  Its  difiance  from 
London  is  136  miles,  from  the  fea  eight,  from  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Somerfet  four,  Dorchefter  fifteen,  and  Evcrfiiot 
nine.  The  town  was  nearly  deftroyed  by  fire  in  1645,  and 
again  in  1686.  A  little  river  called  the  Bert,  ifl'ues  from 
feveral  fprings  on  the  north,  and,  after  flowing  through 
the  town,  and  the  valley  which  lies  between  it  and  Brid- 
port,  falls  into  the  fea  at  Bridport  harbour.  The  clot h - 
ing-trade  was  efiablilhed  here  at  an  early  period,  and  is 
(lill  in  a  thriving  (late.  Here  is  a  large  fail-cloth  manu¬ 
factory,  and  alfo  of  locks  and  other  iron,  tin,  and  copper, 
goods,  for  home  confumption  and  exportation.  In  the 
middle  of  the  town  Bands  the  market-houfe,  which  is  a 
modern  building.  The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  (lands  on  an  eminence  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the'town;  it  con  lilts  of  a  body,  two  fide-aifles,  a  chancel, 
and  a  fmall  aide  on  the  north,  anciently  uled  for  a  chan¬ 
try.  The  tower  is  near  100  feet  high,  ornamented  with 
the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Here  is-an  aims-houfe, 
founded  in  1634,  by  Sir  John  Strode,  of  Parnhaiu  ;  and 
alfo  a  free-fchool,  for  teaching  twenty  poor  boys,  founded 
by  Mrs.  Frances  Tucker,  in  the  reign  of  William  III. 
The  work-houfe  was  anciently  an  alms-houfe,  founded 
by  Gilbert  Adams,  mercer,  in  1626,  who  gave,  by  his 
will,  a  fuin  of  money  for  its  maintenance,  with  which 
was  purchafed  an  eftate,  about  four  miles  from  the  town, 
of  the  annual  value  of  eighteen  pounds.  Another  eftate, 
called  Emlcy-wood,  fituated  in  the  parifli  of  Corfcombe, 
was  given  to  the  poor  of  Beaminfter,  by  the  Rev.  William 
Hillary,  of  Binfteed,  in  the  county  of  Hants,  in  1712. 
This  benefaftion  was  directed  to  take  place  after  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  ninety-nine  years  from  his  deceafe.  The  hills 
which  furround  Beaminfter  afford  very  extenfive  and  plea¬ 
ting  prol'pefts,  particularly  Levyfdown,  the  fubject  of  a 
fine  poem,  by  the  Rev.  William  Crowe,  public  orator  of 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  The  market-day  is  on  Thurf- 
day  ;  and  a  fair  is  annually  holden  on  the  19th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  which  has  exilted  ever  fince  the  12th  year  of  Edw.  I. 
Of  late  years  there  have  been  two  other  fairs,  for  cattle, 
cheefe,  &c.  on  the  4th  of  April  and  9th  of  October. 

BEA'MY,  adj.  Radiant;  ihining  ;  emitting  beams  : 

All  feeing  fun  ! 

Hide,  hide  in  (hameful  night,  thy  beamy  head.  Smith. 
Having  the  weight  or  inaffinefsuf  a  beam  : 

His  double-biting  axe,  and  beamy  fpear  j 

Each  afking  a  gigantic  force  to  rear.  Dryden. 

Having  horns  or  antlers  : 

Rouze  from  their  defert  dens  the  bridled  rage 
Of  boars,  and  beamy  (tags  in  toils  engage.  Dryden. 

BEAN,/!  in  botany,  fee  Vicia  Faba.  The  ancients 
made  ufe  of  beans  in  gathering  the  votes  of  the  people, 
and  for  the  election  of  magiftrates.  A  white  bean  ffigni- 
fied  ab/b/ittion,  and  a  black  one  condemnation.  Beans  had  a 
myfterious  ufe  in  the  lemuralia  and  parentalia-,  w  here  the 
matter  of  the  family,  after  w  a  filing,  was  to  throw  a  fort  of 
black  beans  over  his  head,  dill  repeating  the  words,  “I 
redeem  myfelf  and  family  by  thefe  beans.”  Ovid  gives  a 
lively  defcription  of  the  whole  ceremony  in  verfe.  Abfti- 
nence  from  beans  was  enjoined  by  Pythagoras,  one  of 
whofe  fymbols  is,  ccTTEs-^icOai,  abjlint  a  fabis.  The 

Egyptian  prieffs  held  it  a  crime  to  look  at  beans,  judging 
the  very  fight  unclean.  Th ejlamen  dialis  was  not  permit- 
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ted  even  to  mention  the- name.  The  precept  of. Pythagoras 
lias  been  varioufly  interpreted:  fome  underhand  it.  of  for¬ 
bearing  to  meddle  in  trials  and  verdicts,  which  were  then 
by  throwing  beans  into  an  urn  :  others,  building  on  the 
equivoque  of  the  word  xua/i®-,  which  equally  fignifies  a 
bean  and  a  human  tejlicle,  explain  it  by  abftaining  from  ve-  * 
nery.  Clemens  Alexandrians  grounds  the  abftinence  from 
beans  on  this,  that  they  render  women  barren  ;  which  is' 
confirmed  by  Theophraftus,  who  extends  the  effect  even' 
bo  plants.  Cicero  fuggqfts  another  realon  for  this  abfti¬ 
nence,  viz.  that  beans  are  great  enemies  to  tranquillity  of 
mind.  For  a  reafon  of  this  kind  it  is,  that  Amphiaraus  is 
laid  to  have  abltained  from  beans,  even  before  Pythagoras, 
that  he  might  enjoy  a  clearer  divination  by  dreams. 

“Every  Bean  has  its  black.”  This  proverb  is  an  emblem 
of  human  frailty  and  imperfection  ;  and  intimates,  that  it  ;.s 
as  natural  for  every  man  to  have  his  failings,  as  it  is  fora 
bean  to  have  its  black  eye  ;  experience  has  in  all  ages  but 
too  fulficiently  evinced  the  truth  of  it  in  the  wifeft  and  bed 
of  men.  The  Latins  fay  :  nemo  fine  crimine  vivit.  With 
which  agrees  the  French:  il  n'y  a  perfonne  fans  defaut.  But 
Horace  goes  farther,  and  comes  nearer  to  our  proverb: 
vitiis  nemo  fine  nafcitur,  ‘  no  one  is  born  without  vice.’  Gr. 
orao-rio-i  y.ogvftx \otn  Xopov  tyyus^on.  The  Germans  fay  : 
es  if.  kein  menfcli  ehnc  cin  aber ,  ‘.no  man  is  without  a  bur,  or  ■ 
an  exception,’  or,  auch  die J'onne  hat  ihre  Jlecken ,  ‘  even  the 
fun  is  not  without  fpots.’ 

Bean-Coi>, y.'  A  fmall  fi filing  vefiel  or  pilot-boat,  com¬ 
mon  on  the  fea-coaft  and  in  the  rivers  of  Portugal.  It  is 
extremely  (harp  forward,  having  its  ftem  bent  inward  above 
into  a  great  curve  :  the  ftem  is  alfo  plated  on  the  fore-lide 
with  iron,  into  which  a  number  of  bolts  are  driven,  to 
fortify  it,  and  refill  the  ftroke  of  another  veffel,  which  • 
may  fall  atlnvart-haufe.  It  is  commonly  navigated  with 
a  large  lateen  fail,  which  extends  over  the  whole  length 
of  the  deck,  and  is  accordingly  well  fitted  to  ply  to  wind¬ 
ward  .  ^  • 

Bean-Flour,  called  by  t lie  Romans  lomentum ,  was  of 
repute  among  the  ancient  ladies  as  a  cofmetic,  wherewith 
to  frnooth  the  (kin,  and  takeaway  wrinkles. 

Bean-Fly, f.  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  given  by 
authors  to  a  very  beautiful  fly,  of  a  pale  purple  colour, 
frequently  found  on  bean- flowers.  It  is  produced  from 
the  worm  or -maggot  called  by  authors  mida. 

Bran-Goose, y.  in  ornithology.  See  Anas. 

Bean,  Malacca.  See  Anacardium. 

Bean,  Kidney,  or  French,  fee  Phaseolus.  Bean- 
Caper,  fee  Zygophyllum.  ,  Bean-Treeoil,  fee  A- 
nagyris  and  Cytisus. 

BEANE,  a  river  of  England,  which  runs  into  the  Lea 
near  Hoddefdon,  in  the  county  of  Hertford. 

To  BEAR,  v.  a.  pret.  I  bore,  or  bare ;  part.  pa(T.  bore , 
or  born.  [ beoran ,  beran,  Sax.  bai.ran.  Gothic.  It  is  founded 
as  bare,  as  the  ate  in  care-  and  dare.]  This  is  a  word  tiled 
with  fuch  latitude,  that  it  is  not  eafily  explained. — We 
fay,  to  bear  a  burden,  to  bear  forrow  or  reproach,  to  bear  a 
name,  to  bear  a  grudge,  to  bear  fruit,  or  to  bear  children. 
The  word  bear  is  ufed  in  very  different  fenfes.  Watts. — To 
carry  as  a  burden. — And  Solomon  had  threefcore  and  ten 
thoufand  that  bare  burdens.  1  Kings. — As  an  eagle  ftirreth 
up  her  neft,  fl uttereth  over  her.  young,  fpreadeth  abroad 
her  wings,  taketh  them,  bearcth  them  on  her  wings.  Deute¬ 
ronomy. — To  convey  or  carry  : 

A  gueft  like  him,  a  Trojan  gueft  before, 

In  fliew  of  friend  (hip,  fought  the  Spartan  (bore, 

And  ravifti’d  Helen  from  her  hufband  bore.  Garth.  ’ 

* 

To  carry  as  a  mark  of  authority.  To  carry  as  a  mark  of 
diftinCtiun. — His  ftipreme  fpfrit  of  mind  will  bear  its  bed 
refemblance,  when  it  reprefentsthe  fiipreme  infinite.  Chcyne. 
— So  we  fay  to  bear  arms  in  a  coat.  To  carry,  as  in  a  (how: 
Look  like  the  time  ;  bear  welcome  in  your  eye, 

Your  hand,  your  tongue  ;  look  like  the  innocent  flower, 
Be  but  the  ferpent  under ’t.  Shakejpcare. 
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To  carry,  as  in  truft. — He  was  a  thief,  and  had  the  bag, 
and  bare  what  was  put  therein.  John. — To  flip  port ;  to 
keep  from  falling  :  frequently  with  up. —  A  religious  hope 
does  not  only  bear  up  the  mind  under  her  fufferings,  but 
makes  her  rejoice  in  them.  Addifon. — To  keep  afloat ;  to 
keep  from  finking  :  fometimes  with  up. — The  waters  in- 
creafed,  and  bare  up  the  ark,  and  it  was  lifted  up  above 
the  earth.  Gcnejis. — To  fupport  with  proportionate 
flrength. — Animals  that  ufe  a  great  deal  of  labour  and 
exercife,  have  their  folid  parts  more  elaftic  and  flrong  ; 
they  can^<?«r,  and  ought  to  have,  ftronger  food.  Arbulhnot. 
—To  carry  in  the  mind,  as  love,  hate. — The  coward  bore 
the  man  immortal  fpite.  Dryden. — That  inviolable  love  I 
bear  to  the  land  of  my  nativity,  prevailed  upon  me  to  en¬ 
gage  in  fo  bold  an  attempt.  Swift. — To  endure,  as  pain, 
without  (inking. — It  was  not  an  enemy  that  reproached 
me,  then  I  could  have  borne  it.  PJ'alms. — To  f  uller  ;  to 
undergo,  as'punifh merit  or  misfortune.  —  I  have  borne  cltal- 
tifements,  I  will  not  offend  any  more.  Job. — To  permit  ; 
to  fuff’er  without  refentment  : 

Not  the  gods,  nor  angry  Jove,  will  bear 

Thy  lawlefs  wand’ring  walks  in  upper  air.  Dryden. 

To  be  capable  of ;  to  admit.  —  In  all  criminal  cafes,  the 
moft  favourable  interpretation  fhould  be  put  upon  the 
words  that  they  pofiibly  can  bear.  Swift. — To  produce, 
as  fruit. — There  be  fome  plants  that  bear  no  flower,  and 
yet  bear  fruit  :  there  be  fome  that  bear  flowers,  and  no 
fruit :  there  be  fome  that  bear  neither  flowers  nor  fruit. 
Bacon. — To  bring  forth,  as  a  child. — Ye  know  that  my 
wife  bare  two  fons.  Gcnefis. — To  give  birth  to  ;  to  be  the 
native  place  of : 

’Here  dwelt  the  man  divine  whom  Samos  bore, 

But  now  felf-banifh’d  from  his  native  fhore.  Dryden. 

To  poflefs,  as  power  or  honour: 

When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear  fway, 

The  poll  of  honour  is  a  private  ftation.  *  Addifon. 

To  gain;  to  win:  commonly  with  away.. — Becaufe  the 
Greek  and  Latin  have  ever  borne  away  the  prerogative 
from  all  other  tongues,  they  fliall  ferve  as  touchllones  to 
make  our  trials  by.  Camden. — To  maintain  ;  to  keep  up. 
To  fupport  any  thing  good  or  bad. — I  was  carried  on  to 
obferve,  how  they  did  bear  their  fortunes,  and  how  they 
did  employ  their  times.  Bacon. — To  exhibit.  To  be  an- 
lwerable  for. — If  I  bring  him  not  unto  thee,  let  me  bear 
the  blame.  Genefis. 

O  more  than  madmen  !  you  yourfelves  fhall  bear 
The  guilt  of  blood  and  facrilegious  war.  Dryden. 

To  fupply. — What  have  you  under  your  arm  ?  Somewhat 
that  will  bear  your  charges  in  your  pilgrimage  ?  Dryden. 
— To  be  the  objeff  of.  This  is  unufual  : 

I'll  be  your  father  and  your  brother  too  ; 

Let  me  but  bear  your  love,  I’ll  bear  your  cares.  Shakefp. 

To  behave  ;  to  a£I  in  any  chara£ler. — Hath  he  borne  him- 
felf  penitent  in  prifon  ?  Shakefpeare. — To  hold,  to  reftrain, 
with  off. — Do  you  fuppofe  the  date  of  this  realm  to  be 
now  fo  feebie,  that  it  cannot  bear  iff  a  greater  blow  than 
this  ?  Hayward. — To  impel,  to  urge,  to  pufh,  with  fome 
particle  denoting  the  direition,  of  the  impulfe,  as  down, 
on,  back,  forward : 

Contention,  like  a  horfe 
Full  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broke  loofe. 

And  bears  down  all  before  him.  Shakefpeare. 

To  condufl,  to  manage  ;  to  prefs. — Thefe  men  bear  hard 
upon  the-  fufpedied  party,  and  purfue  her  clofe  through 
all  her  windings.  Addifon. — To  incite,  to  animate: 

But  confidence  then  bore  thee  on  ;  fecure 

Either  to  meet  no  danger,  or  to  find 

Matter  of  glorious  trial.  Milton. 
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To  Bear  a  Body.  A  colour  is  faid  to  bear  a  b'ody  in 
painting,  when  it  is  capable  of  being  ground  fo  fine,  and 
mixing  with  the  oil  fo  entirely,  as  to  feem  only  a  very  thick 
oil  of  the  fame  colour. 

To  Bear  Date.  To  carry  the  mark  of  the  time  when 
any  thing  was  written. 

To  Bear  a  Price.  To  have  a  certain  value. 

To  Bear  in  Hand.  To  amufe  with  falfe  pretences ;  to 
deceive  : 

Your  daughter,  whom  fhe  bore  in  hand  to  love 
With  finch  integrity,  ihe  did  confefs, 

Was  as  a  fcorpion  to  her  light.  Shakefpeare. 

To  Bear  Off.  To  carry  avyay  : 

Give  but  the  word,  we’ll  fnatch  this  damfel  up, 

And  bear  her  off.  Addifon. 

D  Bear  Our.  To  fupport;  to  maintain;  to  defend. 
— Company  only  can  hear  a  man  out  in  an  ill  thing.  South . 

To  Bear,  v.  n.  To  fuffer  pain  ; 

-  Stranger,  ceale  thy  cure  ; 

Wife  is  the  foul ;  but  nian  is  born  to  bear  ; 

Jove  weighs  affairs  of  earth  in  dubious  fcales, 

And  the  good  hitlers  while  the  bad  prevails.  Pope. 
To  be  patient : 

I  cannot,  cannot  bear  ;  ’tis  paff,  ’tis  done  ; 

Perifh  this  impious,  this  detelled,  fon  !  Dryden. 

To  be  fruitful  or  prolific. — A  fruit-tree  hath  been  blown 
up  almoff:  by  the  roots,  and  let  up  again,  and  the  next 
year  bear  exceedingly.  Bacon. — To  take  effedt ;  to  fucceed. 
To  abt  in  any  character.  To  tend  ;  to  be  di  red  ted  to  any 
point:  with  a  particle  to  determine  the  meaning;  as,  up, 
away,  onward. — The  oily  drops,  fwimmingon  the  fpiritof 
wine,  moved  refilefsly  to  and  fro,  fometimes  bearinp  up  to 
one  another,  as  if  all  were  to  unite  into  one  body;  and 
then  falling  off',  and  continuing  to  fhift  places.  Boyle. 
Never  did  men  more  joyfully  obey, 

With  fuch  alacrity  they  bore  away.  Dryden. 

To  adt  as  an  impellent,  opponent,  or  as  a  reciprocal  pow¬ 
er  :  generally  with  the  particles  upon  or  againjl. — Becaufe 
the  operations  to  be  performed  by  the  teeth  require  a  con- 
fiderable  flrength  in  the  inffruments  which  move  the  lower 
jaw,  nature  hath  provided  this  with  ffrong  mufcles,  to 
make  it  bear  forcibly  againf  the  upper  jaw.  Ray. — The 
weight  of  the  body  doth  bear  mod  upon  the  knee  joints,  in 
raifing  itfelf  up  ;  and  moll  upon  the  mufcles  of  the  thighs, 
in  coming  down.  V/ilhins. — 'I  o  adt  upon. — Spinola,  with 
his  (hot,  did  bear  upon  thofe  within,  who  appeared  upon 
the  walls.  Hayward. — To  he  iituated  with  refpedt  toother 
places  :  as,  this  mountain  bears  weft  of  the  promontory. 

To  Bear  Up.  To  (land  firm  without  falling;  not  to 
fink  ;  not  to  faint  or  fail. — Perfons  in  diftrefs  may  (peak  of 
thenifelves  with  dignity  ;  it  (hews  a  greatnefs  of  foul,  that 
they  bear  up  againft  the  dorms  of  fortune.  Broome. — The 
confeioufnefs  of  integrity,  the  fenfe  of  a  life  fpent  in  doing 
good,  will  enable  a  man  to  bear  up  under  any  change  of 
circumftances.  Atlerbury. 

To  Bear  With.  To  endure  an  unpleafing  thing. 

BEAR,yi  [ bera ,  Sax.  urfus,  I. at.}  A  rough  favage  ani¬ 
mal.  See  Ursus. — Some  have  falfely  reported, .that  bears 
bring  their  young  into  the  world  fnapetefs,  and  that  their 
dams  lick  them  into  form.  The  dams  go  no  longer  than 
thirty  days,  and  generally  produce  five  young  ones.  In 
the  winter,  they  lie  hid  and  afleep,  the  male  forty  days, 
and  the  female  four  months  ;  and  fo  foundly  for  the  firlk 
fourteen  days,  that  blows  will  not  wake  them.  In  the 
fteepy  feafon,  they  are  faid  to  have  no  nourilhinent  but 
from  licking  their  feet.  This  animal  has  naturally  an 
hideous  look,  but  when  enraged  it  is  terrible  ;  and,  as 
rough  and  ftupid  as  it  feems  to  be,  it  is  capable  of  difci- 
pline  ;  it  leaps,  dances,  and  plays  a  thouland  little  tricks, 
at  the  found  of  a  trumpet.  Calmet. 
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Call  hither  to  the  flake  my  two  brave  bears, 

Bid  Salifbury  and  Warwick  come  to  me. - • 

—Are  thefe  thy  bears  ?  we’ll  bait  thy  bears  to  death, 

And  manacle  the  bearward  in  their  chains.  Shakefpeare. 
The  name  of  two  conflellations,  called  the  greater  and  IcJJcr 
bear  ;  in  the  tail  of  the  lefj'er  bear,  is  the  pole-ftar  : 

E’en  then  when  Troy  was  by  the  Greeks  o’erthrown, 

Q  he  bear  oppos’d  to  bright  Orion  fhone.  Creech. 

“To  fell  the  Bear’s  fkinbefore  he  is  caught.”  Ital.r tender 
la  pellc  del  orfo  inarzi  cbe  fia  preji.  H.  Ger.  die  baeren -haul 
verkatiffen  ehe  der  bar  gejloechen.  The  Lat.  lay  :  ante  lentcin , 
auges  o  l la  in.  We  fay  iikewife  :  “  to  reckon  the  chickens 
before  they  are  hatcht.”  The  French  lay  :  vendre  le  peau 
de  Pours  avant  qu'ilfoit  pris ;  or,  conter fans  l’ bote ,  1  to  reckon 
yvithout  the  holt.’  Thefe  proverbs  are  alldeligned  to  expofe 
the  folly  of  building  upon,  or  bragging  of,  uncertain  things 
to  come,  than  which  nothing  is  more  deceiving. 

Bear-garden,  f  [from  bear  ana  garden. A  place  in 
which  bears  are  kept  for  [port. — Hurrying  me  from  the 
play-houfe,  and  the  feenes  there  to  tl \t  bear-gardm,  to  the 
apes,  andafl'es,  and  tygers.  Stillino fleet. — Any  place  of  tu¬ 
mult  or  mifrule. — I  could  nor  forbear  going  to  a  place  of 
renown  for  the  gallantry  of  Britons,  namely  to  the  bear¬ 
garden.  Speblator. 

Bear-garden,  ad].  A  word  tifed  in  familiar  or  low 
phrafe  for  rude  or  turbulent ;  as,  a  bear-garden  fellow  ;  that 
is,  a  man  rude  enough  to  be  a  proper  frequenter  of  the 
bear-garden.  Bear-garden  Jport,  is  tiled  for  grofs  inelegant 
entertainment. 

Bear  Bay,  on  the  fouth  coad  of  the  ifland  of  New- 
foundland  :  leventy  miles  eall  of  Cape  Ray. 

Bear  Island,  an  Bland  near  the  fouth-weft  coad  of 
Ireland,  in  Ban  try  bay,  about  five  miles  long,  and  one  and 
a  half  wide.  Lat.  51.  35.  N.  Ion.  9.  45.  W.  Greenwich. 

Bear  (North),  a  {mall  illand  in  St.  James’s  Bay,  Hud- 
fon’s  Bay.  Lat.  54.  35.  N.  Ion.  81'.  20.  W.  Greenwich. 

Bear  (South),  a  (mail  idand  in  St.  James’s  Bay.  Lat. 
54.  30.  N.  Ion.  jli.  20.  W.  Greenwich. 

Bear  Sound,  on  the  wed  coad  of  Wed  Greenland. 
Lat.  63.  20.  N.  Ion.  49.  W.  Greenwich. 

Order  of  the  Bear  was  a  military  order  in  Switzerland, 
erefted  by  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  in  1213,  by  way  of 
acknowledgement  for  the  lervice  the  Svvifs  had  done  him, 
and  in  favour  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Gaul.  To  the  collar  of 
the  order  hung  a  medal,  on  which  was  reprel'ented  a  bear 
raifed  on  an  eminence  ot  earth. 

Sea- Bear.  See  Phoca. 

Bear-Berry,  f.  in  botany,  fee  Arbutus.  Bear’s- 
Breech,  fee  Acanthus.  Bear’s-Ear,  fee  Primula 
Auricula.  Bear’s-Ear  Sanicle,  lee  Verbascum. 
Bear’s-Foot,  fee  Hellebo'rus. 

BEARD,/  [.beard,  Sax.]  The  hair  that  grows  on  the 
lips  and  chin  : 

Ere  on  thy  chin  the  fpringing  beard  began 
To  fpread  a  doubtful  down,  and  promife  man.  Prior. 
Beard  is  ufed  for  the  face  ;  as,  to  do  any  thing  to  a  man’s 
beard,  is  to  do  it  in  defiance,  or  to  his  face.  Beard  is  ufed 
to  mark  age  or  virility  ;  as,  he  has  a  long  beard,  means  he 
is  old.  Sharp  prickles  growing  upon  the  ears  of  corn  : 

The  ploughman  loft  his  fweat,  and  the  green  corn 
Hath  rotted  ere  its  youth  attain’d  a  beard.  Shakefpeare. 
Various  have  been  the  cuftoms  and  ceremonies  of  different 
nations  in  refpeft  of  the  beard.  The  Tartars,  from  a  re¬ 
ligious  principle,  waged  a  long  and  bloody  war  with  the 
Perfians,  declaring  them  infidels,  merely  becaufe  they 
would  not  cut  their  whilkers  after  the  rite  of  Tartary  :  and 
we  find,  that  a  confiderable  branch  of  the  religion  of  the 
ancients  confided  in  the  management  of  their  beard.  The 
Greeks  wore  their  beards  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great;  when  that  prince  ordered  the  Macedonians  to  be 
fhaved,  for  fear  it  fhould  give  a  handle  to  their  enemies. 
According  to  Pliny,  the  Romans  did  not  begin  to  (have 
till  the  year  of  Rome  454,  when  P.  Ticinius  brought  over 
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a  (lock  of  barbers  from  Sicily.  Perfons  of  quality  had  their 
children  lliaved  the  firft  time  by  others  of  the  fame  or 
greater  quality,  who,  by  this  means,  became  god-father  or 
adoptive  father  of  the  children.  Anciently,  indeed,  a 
a  perfon  became  god-father  of  the  child  by  barely  touch¬ 
ing  his  beard  :  thus  hiftorians  relate,  that  one  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  the  treaty  between  Alaric  and  Clovis  was,  that 
Alaric  fhould  touch  the  beard  of  Clovis  to  become  his 
god-  father. 

As  to  ecclefiaftics,  the  difeipline  has  been  very  different 
on  the  article  of  beards  :  fometimes  they  have  been  en¬ 
joined  to  wear  them,  from  a  notion  of  too  much  effemi¬ 
nacy  in  (having,  and  that  a  long  beard  was  more  fuitable 
to  the  eccleliaffical  gravity  ;  and  fometimes  again  they 
were  forbid  it,  as  imagining  pride  to  lurk  beneath  a  vene¬ 
rable  beard.  The  Greek  and  Roman  churches  have  been 
long  together  by.  the  ears  about  their  beards  :  (ince  the 
time  of  their  reparation,  the  Romanills  feern  to  have  given 
mure  into  the  practice  of  lhaving,  by  way  of  oppolition 
to  the  Greeks  ;  and  have  even  made  lo me  exprefs  confri- 
tutions  de  radendis  barbis.  The  Greeks,  on  the  contrary, 
efpoufe  very  zealoufly  the  caufe  of  long  beards,  and  are 
extremely  fcandalized  at  the  beardlefs  images  of  faints  in 
the  Roman  churches.  By  the  ftatutes  of  fotiie  monalleries 
it  appears,  that  the  lay-monks  were  to  let  their  beards 
grow,  and  the  priells  among  them  to  (have  ;  and  that  the 
beards  of  all  that  were  received  into  the  monalleries,  were 
bleff'ed  w  ith  a  great  deal  of  ceremony.  There  are  (till  ex¬ 
tant  the  prayers  tiled  in  the  folemnity  of  confecrating  the- 
beard  to  God,  when  an  ecClefiaftic  was  (haven. 

Le  Comte  obferves,  that  the  Chinefe  aff'edt  long  beards- 
extravagantly  ;  but  nature  has  baulked  them,  and  only 
given  them  very  little  ones,  'which,  how'.ever,  they  culti¬ 
vate  with  infinite  care:  the  Europeans  are  ftrangely  envied' 
by  them  on  this  account,  andelteemed  the  greatell  men  in 
the  world.  Chryfoltons  obferves,  that  the  kings  of  Pvt  fia 
had  their  beads  wove  or  matted  together  with  gold-thread  ; 
and  fome  of  the  firft  kings  of  France  had  their  bears  knot¬ 
ted  and  buttoned  with  gold.  Among  the  Turks,  it  is- 
more  infamous  for  any  one  to  have  his  beard  cut  off,  than 
among  us  to  be  publicly  whipt  or  branded with  a  hot  iron.. 
There  are  abundance  in  that  country,  who  would  prefer 
death  to  this  punifhment.  The  Arabs  make  the  prefer- 
vation  of  their  beards  a  capital  point  of  religion,  becaufe 
Mahomet  never  cut  his.  Hence  the  razor  is  never  draw  n: 
over  the  grand  fignior’s  face.  The  Perfians,  who  clip- 
them,  and  (have  above  the  jaw,  are  reputed  heretics.  It 
is  Iikewife  a  mark  of  authority  and  liberty  among  them, 
as  well  as  among  the  Turks.  They  w  ho  ferve  in  the  fe- 
raglio,  have  their  beards  fhaven,  as  a  lign  of  their  fervi- 
tude.  They  do  not  fiiffer  it  to  grow  till  the  fultan  has  fet 
them  at  liberty,  which  is  bellowed  as  a  reward  upon  them, 
and  is  always  accompanied  with  fome  employment. 

The  1110ft  celebrated  ancient  writers,  and  feveral  modern 
ones,  have  fpoken  honourably  of  the  fine  beards  of  anti¬ 
quity.  Homer  [peaks  highly  of  the  white  beard  of  Neftor 
and  that  of  old  king  Priam.  Virgil  deferibes  Mezentiits’s, 
which  was  fo  thick  and  long  as  to  coverall  his  bread  ; 
Chryfippus  praifes  the  noble  beard  of  Timothy,  a  famous 
player  on  the  Hute.  Pliny  the  younger  telLs  us  of  the 
white  beard  of  Euphrates,  a  Syrian  philofopher  ;.  and  lie 
takes  pleafure  in  relating  the  refpeft  mixed  with  fear  with, 
which  it  infpired  the  people.  Plutarch  fpeaks  of  the 
long  white  beard  of  an  old  Laconian,  who,  being  alked 
why  he  let  it  grow  fo,  replied,  “’Tis  that,  feeing  conti¬ 
nually  my  white  beard,  I  im*j'  do  nothing  unworthy  of  its- 
whitenefs.”  Strabo  relates,  that  the  Indian  philofopiiers,, 
the  Gymnofopliifts,  were  particularly  attentive  to  make 
the  length  of  their  beards  contribute  to  captivate  the  ve¬ 
neration  of  the  people.  Diodorus,  after  him,  gives  a 
very  particular  and  circumftantial  hiftory  of  the  beards  of 
the  Indians.  Juvenal  does  not  forget  that  of  Antilochus 
the  fon  of  Neftor.  Feneldn,  in  deferibing  a  prieft  of  Apollo 
in  all  his  magnificence,  tells  us,  that  he  had  a  white  beard 
down  to  his-gudle.  But  Perlius.  fee  ms  to  outdo  all  thefe 

authors : 
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•'authors  :  this  poet  was  Co-convinced  that  the  beard  was  a 
lynibol  of  vvildoni,  that  lie  thought  he  could  not  bellow  a 
greater  encomium  on  the  divine  Socrates,  than  by  calling 
him  the  bearded  mafter,  Magijlrum.  barbatum.  While  the 
.Gauls  were  under  their  Sovereignty,  none  but  the  nobles 
and  Chrifti.an  priefts  were  permitted  to  w  ear  long,  beards. 
The  Franks,  having  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Gaul, 
aflinned  the  lame  authority  as  the  Romans  :  the  bondfmen 
were  exprcfsly  ordered  to  (have  their  chins  ;  and  this  law 
continued  in  force  until  the  entire  abolilhment  of  fervitude 
in  France.  So  like  wife,  in  the  time  of  the  firll  race  of 
kings,  a  long  beard  was  a  fign  of  nobility  and  freedom, 
'i  he  kings,  as  being  the  higheft  nobles  in  their  kingdom, 
were  likew  ife  emulous  to  have  the  larged  beards  :  Eginard, 
fecretary  to  Charlentain,  fpeaking  of  the  lad  kings  of  the  did 
.race,  lays,  they  came  to  the  alfentblies  in  the  Field  of 
Mars  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  oxen,  and  fat  on  the  throne 
with  their  hair  difhe-velled,  and  a  very  long  beard,  crine 
profujo,  barba  fubmijja,  J'oli  rejidcrent,  et  fpecimen  dominantis 
■ejfingerent. 

To  touch  any  one’s  beard,  or  cut  off  a  bit  of  it,  was, 
among  the  fird  French,  the  mod  facred  pledge  of  protec¬ 
tion  and  confidence.  For  a  long  time  all  letters  that  came 
from  the  fovereign  had,  for  greater  lancfion,  three  hairs 
of  his  beard  in  the  leal.  There  is  dill  in  being  a  charter 
of  U2i,  w  hich  concludes  with  the  following  words  :  Quod 
■tit  ratum  el  Jlabile  pcrjtverct  in  pojlervm,  prafentis  Jcripto Jigilli 
mei  rebur  appofui  eum  tribus  pilis  bar  bee  mccr. 

Several  great  men  have  honoured  themfelves  with  the 
furname  of  Bearded.  The  emperor  Conlhmtine  is  diftin- 
guilhed  by  the  epithet  of  Pogonade,  which  (ignifies  the  Beard¬ 
ed.  In  the  time  of  the  Cru fades,  we  find  there  was  a  Gcf- 
fery  the  Bearded :  Baldwin  IV.  earl  of  Flanders,  was  fur- 
named  Handfome-beard ;  and,  in  the  illultrious  houfe  of 
Monlmorenci,  there  was  a  famous  Bouchard,  who  took  a 
prkle  in  the  furname  of  Bearded :  lie  w  as  always  the  de¬ 
clared  enemy  of  the  monks,  without  doubt  becaule  of  their 
being  fliaved.  In  the -tenth  century,  we  find,  that  king 
Robert  (of  France),  the  rival  of  Charles  the  Simple,  was 
.not  more  famous  for  his  exploits  than  for  his  long  white 
beard.  In  order  that  it  might  be  more  confpicuous  to  the 
•foldiers.when  he  was  in  the  field,  he  tiled  to  let  it  hang 
down  oullide  his  cuirafs:  this  venerable  fight  encouraged 
the  troops  in  battle*  and  ferve.d  to  rally  them  when  they 
were  defeated. 

A  celebrated  painter  in  Germany,  called  John  Mayo,  had 
fitch  a  large  beard  that  he  was  nicknamed  John  the.  Bearded : 
it  was  fo  long  that  he  wore  it  (aliened  to  his  girdle;  and, 
though  lie  was  a  very  tall  man,  it  would  hang  upon  the 
ground  when  he  ltood  upright.  He  took  the  greateft  care 
of  this  extraordinary  beard  ;  fometimes  lie  would  untie  it 
before  the  emperor  Charles  V.  who  took  great  plea fu re  to 
lee  the,  wind  make  it  fiy  a  gain  ft  the  faces  of  the  lords  of 
his  court. 

In  England,  the  famous  chancellor  Thomas  More,  one 
of  the  greateft  men  of  his  time,  being  on  the  point  of  fall¬ 
ing. a  victim  to  court  intrigues,  was  able,  when  on  the  fa¬ 
tal  fcatfold,  to  procure  refpett  to  his  beard  in  prefence  of 
all  the  people,  and  laved  it,  as  one  may  fay,  from  the 
ftroke  which  he  could  not  efcape  himfelf.  When  he 
had  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  he  perceived  that  his  beard 
was  likely  to  be  hurt  by  the  axe  of  the  executioner  ;  on 
which  he  rook  it  away,  faying,  “  My  beard  has  not  been 
guilty  of  treafon  ;  it  would  be  an  injuftice  to  punilli  it.” 

But  let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  a  more  flattering  objeCf,  and 
admire  the  ever- precious  beard  of  the  great  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  which  diifuled  over  the  countenance  of  that  prince 
a  majeftic  fweetnefs  and  amiable  opennefs,  a  beard  .‘ever 
dear  to  pofterity,  and  which  fliould  ferve  as  a  model  for 
that  of  every  great  king,  as  the  beard  of  his  illuftrious 
minifter  fliould  for  that  of  every  minifter.  But  what  de¬ 
pendence  is  there  to  be  put  on  the  (lability  of  the  things 
of  this  world  l  By  an  event,  as  fatal  as  unforefeen,  the 
beard,  which  was  arrived  at  its  higheft  degree  of  glory, 
all  of  a  fudden  loft  its  favour,  and  was  at  length  entirely 
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proferibed.  The  unexpefled  death  of  Henry  the  Great, 
and  the  youth  of  his  fuccelfor,  weie  the  foie  caufe  of  it. 
Louis  XIII.  mounted  the  throne  of  lits  glorious  anceftors 
without  a  beard.  Every  one  concluded  immediately,  that 
the  courtiers,  feeing  their  young  king  with  a  fmooth  chin, 
would  look  upon  their  own  as  too  rough.  The  conjecture 
proved  right ;  for  they  prefently  reduced  their  beards  to 
whilkers,  and  a  fniall  tuft  of  hair  under  the  nether  lip.  T  he 
people  at  firft  would  not  follow  this  dangerous  example. 
The  duke  of  Sully  would  never  adopt  this  effeminate  cuf- 
tom.  This  man,  great  both  as  a  general  and  a  minifter, 
was  likewife  fo  in  his  retirement  :  he  had  the  courage  to 
keep  li is  long  beard,  and  to  appear  with  it  at  the  court  of 
Louis  XIII.  where  he  was  called  to  give  his  advice  in  an 
affair  of  importance.  The  young  Crop-bearded  courtiers 
laughed  at  the  light  of  his  grave  look  and  old-falhioned 
phiz.  The  duke,  nettled  at  the  affront  put  on  his  fine 
beard,  (aid  to  the  king,  “  Sir,  when  your  father  of  glo¬ 
rious  memory  did  me  the  honour  to  conlult  me  on  his 
great  and  important  affairs,  the  fitft  thing  he  did  was  to 
lend  away  all  the  buffoons  and  ftage-dancers  of  his  court.” 

The  czar  Peter,  who  had  fo  many  claims  to  the  fur- 
name  of  Great,  feefns  to  have  been  but  little  worthy  of  it 
on  this  occafion.  lie  had  the  boldnefs  to  lay  a  taxon  the 
beards  of  his  fubjefls.  Me  ordered  t hat  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  tradefmen  and  artifans  (the  priefts  and  peafanrs 
excepted),  fhould  pay  100  rubles  to  be  able  to  retain  their 
beards  ;  that  the  lower  clafs  of  people  finould  pay  a  copeck 
for  the  fame  liberty  ;  and  jie  eftablifhed  cierks  at  the  gates 
of  the  different  towns  to  collect  thefe  duties.  Such  a  new 
and  Angular  import  troubled  the  vaft  empire  of  Ruflia.  Both 
religion  and  manners  were  thought  in  danger.  Complaints 
were  heard  from  all  parts  ;  they  even  went  fo  far  as  to 
write  libels  againrt  the  fovereign  ;  but  he  was  inflexible, 
and  at  that  time  powerful.  Even  the  fatal  feenes  of  St. 
Bartholomew  were  renewed  againrt  thefe  unfortunate 
beards,  and  the  mort  unlawful  violences  w’ere  publicly  ex- 
ercifed.  The  razor  and  feirtars  were  every  where  made 
ufe  of.  A  great  number,  to  avoid  thefe  cruel  extremities, 
obeyed  with  reluctant  lighs.  Some  of  them  carefully  pre¬ 
ferred  the  fad  trimmings  of  their  chins:  and,  in  order  to 
be  never  feparatfed  from  thefe  dear  locks,  ordered  that 
they  fhould  be  placed  with  them  in  their  coffins. 

Example,  more  powerful  than  authority,  produced  in 
Spain  wiiat  it  had  'not  been  able  to  bring  about  in  Raffia 
without  great  difficulty.  Philip  V.  alcended  the  throne 
with  a  ffiaved  chin.  The  courtiers  imitated  the  prince, 
and  the  people,  in  turn,  the  courtiers.  However,  though 
this  revolution  was  brought  about  without  violence  and 
by  degrees,  it  caufed  much  lamentation  and  murmuring; 
the  gravity  of  the  Spaniards  loft  by  the  change.  The  fa¬ 
vourite  ciillom  of  a  nation  can  never  be  altered  without 
incurring  difpleafure  ;  and  they  have  this  old  faying  in 
Spain,  Defde  quo  no  hay  barba,  no  bay  mas  alma  ;  “  Since 
we  have  loft  our  beards,  we  have  loft  our  fouls.”  This 
grave  romantic  nation  has  always  regarded  the  beard  as 
ornament  very  highly  to  be  prized  ;  and  the  Spaniards 
have  often  made  the  lofs  of  honour  conlift  in  that  of  their 
whilkers.  The  Portuguefe,  whole  national  character  is 
much  the  fame,  are  not  the  leaft  behind  them  in  that  re- 
fpeift.  In  the  reign  of  Catherine  queen  of  Portugal,  the 
brave  John  de  Cuftro  had  juft  taken  in  India  the  call le  of 
Diu:  victorious,,  but  in  want  of  every  thing,  he  found 
himfelf  obliged  to  a lk  the  inhabitants  of  Goa  to  lend  him 
a  thoufand  pi  Holes  for  the  maintenance  of  his  fleet;  and, 
as  a  fecurity  for  that  fum,  he  fent  them  one  of  his  vvhif- 
kers,  telling  them,  “  All  the  gold  in  the  world  cannot 
equal  the  value  of  this  natural  ornament  of  my  valour; 
and  I  depolit  it  in  your  hands  as  a  fecurity  for  the  money.” 
The  whole  town  was  penetrated  with  this  heroifm,  and 
every  one  interefted  himfelf  about  this. invaluable  whifker  : 
even  the  women  were  defirous  to  give  marks  of  their  zeal 
for  fo  brave  a  man  :  fevei  al  fold  their  bracelets  to  increafe 
the  futn  afked  for;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Goa  fent  him 
immediately  both  the  money  and  his  vvhilker.  A  num- 
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bcr  of  other  examples  of  this  kind  might  be  produced, 
which  do  as  much  honour  to  whilkers  as  to  the  good  faith 
of  tliofe  days. 

In  Louis  XIII’s  reign,  whilkers  attained  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree  of  favour,  at  the  expence  of  the  expiring  beards. 
In  tliofe  days  of  gallantry,  not  empoifoned  by  wit,  they 
became  the  favourite  occupation  of  lovers.  A  fine  black 
vvhifker,  elegantly  turned  up,  was  a  very  powerful  mark 
of  dignity  with  the  fair  fex.  Whilkers  were  frill  in  falhion 
in  the  beginning  of  Louis  XIV’s  reign.  The  king,  and 
all  the  great  men  of  his  court,  took  a  pride  in  wearing 
them.  They  were  the  ornament  of  Turenne,  Conde, 
Colbert,  Corneille,  Moliere,  &c.  It  was  then  no  uncom¬ 
mon  tiling'  for  a  favourite  lover  to  have  his  whilkers  turn¬ 
ed  up,  combed,  and  pomatumed,  by  his  miftrefs;  and, 
for  that  purpofe,  a  man  of  fafiiion  took  care  to  be  always 
provided  with  every  little  necetfary  article,  elpeciaily 
whifker-wax.  It  was  highly  flattering  to  a  lady  to  have 
it  in  her  power  to  praife  the  beauty  of  her  lover’s  vvhif- 
kers;  which,  far  from  being  difgufting,  gave  his  perfon 
an  air  of  vivacity  :  feveral  even  thought  them  an  incite¬ 
ment  to  loVe.  It  feerns  the  levity  of  the  French  made 
them  undergo  feveral  changes  both  in  form  and  name  : 
there  were  Spanijk ,  Turkijk,  guard-dagger,  &c.  whilkers, 
in  Ihort,  royal  ones,  which  were  the  laft  worn:  their  fmall- 
nefs  proclaimed  their  approaching  fall. 

The  Confecration  of  the  Beard  was  a  ceremony  among 
the  Roman  youth,  who,  when  they  were  fhaved  the  firlt 
time,  kept  a  day  of  rejoicing,  and  were  particularly  care¬ 
ful  to  put  the  hair  of  their  beard  into  a  (liver  or  gold  box, 

.  and  make  an  offering  of  it  to  fome  god,  particularly  to  Ju¬ 
piter  Capitolinus,  as  was  done  by  Nero,  according  to  Sue¬ 
tonius.  The  Turkifh  wives  kifs  their  hu (bands  beards, 
and  children  their  fathers,'  as  often  as  they  come  to  falute 
them.  The  men  kifs  one  another’s  beards  reciprocally  on 
both  tides,  when  they  falute  in  the  (treets,  or  come  off 
from  any  journey. 

The  Fajhion  of  the  Beaud  has  varied  in  different  ages 
and  countries  ;  fome  cultivating  and  entertaining  one  part 
of  it,  fome  another.  Thus  the  Hebrews  wear  a  beard  on 
their  chin  ;  but  not  on  the  upper  lip  or  checks.  Moles 
forbids  them  to  cut  off  entirely  the  angle  or  extremity  of 
their  beard  ;  that  is,  to  manage  it  after  the  Egyptian  fa¬ 
lhion,  who  left  only  a  little  tuft  of  beard  at  the  extremity 
of  their  chin  ;  whereas  the  Jews  to  this  day  fufl'er  a  little 
fillet  of  hair  to  grow  from  the  lower  end  of  their  ears  to 
their  chins,  where,  as  well  as  on  their  lower  lips,  their 
beards  are  in  a  pretty  long  bunch.  The  Jews,  in  time  of 
mourning,  negletffed  to  trim  their  beards,  that  is,  to  cut 
off  what  grew  fyperfluous  on  the  upper  lips  and  cheeks. 
In  time  of  grief  and  great  affliction  they  alfo  plucked  off 
the  hair  of  their  beards. 

Anointing  the  Beard  with  unguents  is  an  ancient  prac¬ 
tice  both  among  the  Jews  and  Romans,  and  (till  continues 
in  ufe  among  the  Turks  ;  where  one  of  the  principal  cere¬ 
monies  obferved  in  ferious  vilits  is  to  throw  (weet-fcented 
water  on  the  beard  of  the  vilitant,  and  to  perfume  it  after¬ 
wards  with  aloes-wood,  which  (licks  to  this  moilture,  and 
gives  it  an  agreeable  fmell.  In  middle-age  writers  we 
meet  with  adlcntarc  bar  bent,  iifed  tor  flroking  and  combing 
it,  to  render  it  foft  and  flexible.  The  Turks,  when  they 
comb  their  beards,  hold  a  handkerchief  on  their  knees, 
and  gather  very  carefully  the  hairs  that  fall  ;  and,  when 
they  have  got  together  a  certain  quantity,  they  told  them 
up  in  paper,  and  carry  them  to  the  place  where  they  bury 
the  dead. 

Beard  of  a  Comet.  See  Astronomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  402. 

Beard  of  a  Horse,  that  part  underneath  the  lower 
mandible  on  the  outllde  and  above  the  chin,  which  bears 
the  curb.  It  is  alfo  called  the  chuck.  It  thould  have  but 
little  flefh,  without  any  chops,  hardnefs,  or  fwelling ; 
and  be  neither  too  high  railed  nor  too  flat,  but  fitch  as 
the  curb  may  reft  in  its  right  place. 

Beard  of  a  Muscle,  oyfter,  or  the  like,  denotes  an 
affemblage  of  threads  or  hairs,  by  which  tliofe  animals  fal- 
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ten  theinfelves  to  (Jones.  The  hairs  of  this  beard  termi¬ 
nate  in  a  flat  fpongy  lubftance,  which  being  applied  to  the 
furface  of  a  (lone,  (licks  thereto,  like  the  wet  leather  ufed 
by  boys. 

Beards,  J.  in  the  hiftory  of  infefts,  are  two  fmall  ob¬ 
long  flefliy  bodies,  placed  juft  above  the  trunk,  as  in  the 
gnats,  and  in  the  moths  and  butterflies. 

Beard,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Nievre,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  De- 
cize,  on  the  Loire  :  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Nevers. 

To  B  ea  rd,  v.  a ,  To  take  or  pluck  by  the  beard,  in  con¬ 
tempt  or  anger  : 

No  man  fo  potent  breathes  upon  the  ground. 

But  I  will  beard  him.  Shahejpeare. 

To  oppofe  to  the  face  ;  to  fet  at  open  defiance. — The  de- 
(ign  ot  utterly  extirpating  monarchy  and  epifcopacy,  the 
prefbyterians  alone  begun,  continued,  and  would  have 
ended,  if  they  had  not  been  bearded  by  that  new  party, 
with  whom  they  could  not  agree  about  dividing  the  fpoil. 
Swift. 

BEARD'ED,  adj.  Having  a  beard: 

Old  prophecies  foretel  our  fall  at  hand, 

When  bearded  men  in  floating  caftles  land.  Dryden. 
Having  (harp  prickles,  as  corn  : 

As  when  a  field 

Of  Ceres,  ripe  for  harveft,  waving  bends 
Her  bearded  grove  of  ears,  which  way  the  wind 
Inclines  them.  Milton. 

Barbed  or  jagged  : 

Thou  (liould’ft  have  pull’d  the  fecret  from  my  bread:. 
Torn  out  the  bearded  fteel  to  give  me  reft.  Dry  den. 

Bearded  Women  have  been  all  obferved  to  want  the 
menftrual  difeharge  ;  and  feveral  inftances  are  given  by 
Hippocrates,  and  other  phyficians,  of  grown  women,  efpe- 
ciully  widows,  in  whom,  the  menfes  coming  to  (lop,  beards 
appeared.  Eufebius  Nierembergius  mentionsa  woman  who 
had  a  beard  reaching  to  her  navel.  Of  women  remarkably 
bearded  we  have  feveral  inftances.  In  the  cabinet  of  cu- 
riofities  of  Stutgard  in  Germany,  there  is  tire  portrait  of 
a  woman  called  Bartel  Graetje,  whole  chin  is  covered  with 
a  very  large  beard.  She  was  drawn  in  1587,  at  which 
time  (he  was  but  twenty-five  years  of  age.  There  is  like¬ 
wife  in  the  fame  cabinent  another  portrait  of  her  when  (he 
was  more  advanced  in  life,  but  likewife  with  a  beard.  It 
is  (aid,  that  the  duke  of  Saxony  had  the  portrait  of  a  poor 
Svvifs  woman  taken,  remarkable  for  her  long  bufhy  beard  ; 
and  thole  who  were  at  the  carnival  at  Venice  in  1726,  faw 
a  female  dancer  aftonifh  the  fpedfators  not  more  by  her  ta¬ 
lents  than  by  her  chin  covered  with  a  black  bufhy  beard. 
Charles  XII.  had  in  his  army  a  female  grenadier  :  it  was 
neither  courage  nor  a  beard  that  (lie  wanted  to  be  a  man. 
Site  was  taken  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  and  carried  to 
Peterfburgh,  where  (he  was  prefented  to  the  czar  in  1724  : 
her  beard  meafured  a  yard  and  a  half.  We  read  in  the 
Trevoux  Dictionary,  that  there  was  a  woman  feen  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  who  had  not  only  a  bufhy  beard  on  her  face,  but  her 
body  likewife  covered  all  over  with  hair.  Among  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  examples  of  this  nature,  that  of  Margaret, 
the  governefs  of  the  Netherlands,  is  very  remarkable. 
She  had  a  very  long  ftiff  beard,  which  (lie  prided  herfelf 
on  ;  and,  being  periuaded  that  it  contributed  to  give  her 
an  air  of  majefty,  (lie  took  care  not  to  lofe  a  hair  of  it. 
This  Margaret  was  a  very  great  woman.  It  is  faid,  that 
the  Lombard  women,  when  they  were  at  war,  made  them- 
felves  beards  with  the  hairs  of  their  heads,  which  they  in- 
genioufly  arranged  on  their  cheeks,  in  order  that  the  ene¬ 
my,  deceived  by  the  likenefs,  might  take  them  for  men.  * 

BEARD'LESS,  adj.  Without  a  beard. 

BEAR'ER,jfi  [from  to  bear. ]  A  carrier  who  conveys 
any  thing  from  one  place  or  perfon  to  another : 

He  fltould  the  bearers  put  to  fudden  death, 

Not  (hriving  time  allow’d.  Shakefpeare. 

10  B  Forgive 
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Forgive  th£  bearer  of  unhappy  news  3 

Your  alter’d  father  openly  purfues 

Your  ruin.  Dryden. 

— No  gentleman  fends  a  fervant  with  a  meflage,  without 
endeavouring  to  put  it  into  terms  brought  down  to  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  bearer.  Swift. — One  employed  in  carrying 
burthens. — And  he  let  threefcore  and  ten  thou  land  of 
them  to  be  bearers  of  burdens.  2  Chronicles. — One  who  car¬ 
ries  the  body  to  the  grave.  A  tree  that  yields  its  produce. 
— This  way  of  procuring  autumnal  rofes  in  fome  that  are 
good  bearers  will  fucteed.  Boyle. 

Bearer,/,  in  archite&ure,  a  poll  or  brick  wall  raifed 
up  between  the  ends  of  a  piece  of  timber,  to  Ihorten  its 
bearing  ;  or  to  prevent  its  bearing  with  the  whole  weight 
at  the  ends  only. 

Bearer,/!  in  heraldry,  a  fupporter. 

BKARHA'VEN,  a  bay  on  the  fouth-weft  coaft  of  Ire¬ 
land,  in  the  county  of  Cork :  between  Bear  Ifland  and  the 
county  of  Cork. 

BEAR'ING,/.  The  fite  or  place  of  any  thing  with  re- 
fpe£I  to  lornething  elfe  : 

But  of  this  frame,  the  bearing  and  the  ties, 

The  ftrong  connections,  nice  dependencies, 

Gradations  juft,  has  thy  pervading  foul 

Look’d  through  ?  or  can  a  part  contain  the  whole  ?  Pope. 

Gelturc  ;  mein  ;  behaviour. — That  is  Claudio  ;  I  know 
him  by  his  bearing.  Shakefpeare. 

Bearing ,  f.  in  architecture,  is  the  fpace  either  be¬ 
tween  the  two  fixt  extremities  thereof,  or  between  one  ex¬ 
treme  and  a  pod  or  wall,  trimmed  up  between  the  ends,  to 
(horten  its  bearing. 

Bearing,/!  in  geography  and  navigation,  the  fituation 
of  Oiie  place  from  another,  with  regard  to  the  points  of 
the  compafs  ;  or  an  arch  of  the  horizon  between  the  me¬ 
ridian  of  a  place  and  a  line  drawn  through  this  and  ano¬ 
ther  place,  or  the  angle  formed  by  a  line  drawn  through 
the  two  places  and  their  meridians.  The  bearings  of 
places  on  the  ground  are  ufually  determined  by  the  mag¬ 
netic  needle. 

Bearing,/!  in  the  fea-language.  When  a  fliip  fails 
towards  the  ftiore,  before  the  wind,  (he  is  faid  to  bear  in 
with  the  land  or  harbour.  To  let  the  (hip  fail  more  be¬ 
fore  the  wind,  is  to  bear  up.  To  put  her  right  before  the 
wind,  is  to  bear  round.  A  fhip  that  keeps  off  from  the 
land,  is  faid  to  bear  of.  When  a  fliip  that  was  to  wind¬ 
ward  comes  ijnder  a  (hip's  ftern,  and  fo  gives  her  the  wind, 
ill e  is  faid  to  bear  under  her  lee,  See.  There  is  another  fenfe 
of  this  word,  in  reference  to  the  burden  of  a  (hip  ;  for 
they  fay  a  fliip  bears,  when,  having  too  (lender  or  lean  a 
quarter,  (lie  will  fink  too  deep  into  the  water  with  an 
overlight  freight,  and  thereby  can  carry  but  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  goods. 

Bearings,/,  in  heradry,  atermufed  toexprefs  a  coat 
of  arms,  or  the  figures  of  armories  by  which  the  nobility 
and  gentry  are  diftinguiftied  from  the  vulgar,  and  from 
one  another.  See  Heraldry. 

Bearing-Claws,/,  among  cock-fighters,  denote  the 
foremoft  toes,  on  which  the  bird  goes;  and,  if  they  be  hurt 
or  gravelled,  he  cannot  fight. 

BE  ARNE,  before  the  revolution,  a  province  of  France, 
st  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees:  about  lixteeu  leagues  long, 
and  twelve  broad  ;  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Bigorre,  on 
the  north  by  Armagnac,  Turfan,  and  Chalofie,  on  the 
weft  by  Dax,  a  part  of  Soule,  and  lower  Navarre,  and 
on  the  fquth  by  the  Pyrenees ;  the  plain  country  is  very 
fertile,  and  the  mountains  are  covered  with  fir-trees,  while 
within  are  mines  of  copper,  lead,  and  iron  ;  and  the  little 
hills  are  planted  with  vines,  which  yield  good  wine  :  the 
principal  rivers  which  bear  the  name  of  Gaves,  are  the 
Gave-Bearnais,  and  the  Gave  d’Oleron.  Pan  is  the  capi¬ 
tal  town. 

BEAR'WARD,/.  [from  bear  and  zoard.'}  Akeeperof 
bears. —The  bear  is  led  after  one  manner,  the  multitude 
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after  another ;  the  bearward  leads  but  one  brute,  and  the 
mountebank  leads  a  thoufand.  VEJlrange. 

BEAST,/.  [ bejle ,  Fr.  bejlia,  Lat.]  An  animal,  diftin- 
guifhed  from  birds,  infebts,  fifties,  and  man.— Beajls  of 
chafe  are  the  buck,  the  doe,  the  fox,  the  martern,  and  the 
roe.  Beajls  of  the  foreft  are  thejhart,  the  hind,  the  hare, 
the  boar,  and  the  wolf.  Beajls  of  warren  are  the  hare  and 
coney.  Cowell. — An  irrational  animal,  oppofed  to  man  j 
as,  man  and  beajl ; 

Medea’s  charms  were  there,  Circean  feafts, 

With  bowls  that  turn’d  enamour’d  youths  to  beajls.  Dryd. 
A -brutal  favage  man;  a  man  acting  in  any  manner  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  realonable  creature. 

The  word  beajl,  or  rather  wild  beojl  (9 ypioi),  in  the  pro¬ 
phetic  ftyle,  dignifies  fame  political  Rate,  or  empire  ;  Da¬ 
niel  v  ii.  23.  and  /feo.'xiii.  1.  and  the  bead,  in  the  nthverfe 
of  that  chapter,  is  fuppoied  by  Sir  Haac  Newton,  to  fig- 
nify  a  certain  ecclejiajlic  body,  of  a  very  corrupt  and  anti- 
chriftiankind;  abeaftwhich  had  ‘two  horns,  like  a  lamb; 
but  (poke  like  the  dragon.’ 

-  Beast,/.  A  game  at  cards,  played  in  the  following 
manner:  The  beft  cards  are  theking,  queen,  &c.  whereof 
they  make  three  heaps,  the  king,  the  play,  and  troilet. 
Three,  four,  or  five,  may  play  ;  and  to  every  one  is  dealt 
five  cards.  However,  before  the- play  begins,  every  one 
flakes  to  the  three  heaps.  He  that  wins  molt  tricks,  takes 
up  the  heap  called  the  play  ;  he  that  hath  the  king  takes 
up  the  heap  fo  called  ;  ana  he  that  hath  three  of  any  fort, 
that  is,  three  fours,  three  fives,  three  fixes,  See.  takes  up 
the  troilet  heap. 

BEAS'TAN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Se- 
gefian  :  eighty  miles  (buth-weft  of  Kin. 

BEAST'INGS.  See  Beestings. 

BEASTLINESS,/.  Brutality  ;  prabfice  of  any  kind 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  humanity. 

BEAST'LY,  adj.  Brutal  ;  contrary  to  the  nature  and 
dignity  of  man.  It  is  ufed  commonly  as  a  term  of  reproach. 
— It  is  charged  upon  the  gentlemen  of  the  army,  that  the 
beajlly  vice  of  drinking  to  excefs  hath  been  lately,  from 
their  example,  refiored  among  us.  Swift. — Having  the  na¬ 
ture  or  formofbeafis. — Bcc/fydivinities,  and  drovesof  gods. 

To  BEAT,  v.  a.  prefer,  beat ;  part.  pad",  beat,  or  more 
properly  beaten  ;  \_battre ,  Fr.]  To  ftrike,  to  knock,  to 
lay  blows  upon  : 

He  rav’d  with  all  the  madnefs  of  defpair  ; 

He  roar’d,  he  beat  his  bread:,  he  tore  his  hair.  Dryden. 

To  punifh  with  (tripes  or  blows. — Therexis  but  one  fault 
for  which  children  (hould  be  beaten  ;  and  that  is  obftinacy 
or  rebellion.  Locke. — To  ltrike  an  inftrument  of  mulic  ; 

Bid  them  come  forth  and  hear, 

Or  at  their  chamber  door  I’ll  beat  the  drum, 

Till  it  cry,  Sleep  to  death.  Shakefpeare. 

To  break  ;  to  bruife  ;  to  fpread  ;  to  communicate  by 
blows. — The  people  gathered  manna,  and  ground  it  in. 
mills,  or  beat\t  in. a  mortar,  and  baked  it.  Numbers. — They 
did  beat  the  gold  into  thin  plates,  and  cut  it  into  wires,  to 
work  it.  Exodus. — To  ftrike  bufties  or  ground,  or  make  a 
motion  to  roufe  game  : 

When  from  the  cave  thou  rifeft  with  the  day 

To  beat  the  woods,  and  roufe  the  bounding  prey.  Prior . 

To  threfli ;  to  drive  the  corn  out  of  the  hulk. — She  glean¬ 
ed  the  field,  and  beat  out  that  (he  had  gleaned.  Ruth,  ii.  17. 
— To  mix  things  by  long  and  frequent  agitation. — By  long 
beating  the  white  of  an  egg  with  a  lump  of  alum,  you  may 
bring  it  into  white  curds.  Boyle. — To  batter  with  engines 
of  war. — And  he  beat  down  the  tower  of  Penuel,  and 
(lew  the  men  of  the  city.  Judges,  viii.  17. — To  da(h  as  wa¬ 
ter  ;  or  brufli  as  wind  : 

Beyond  this  flood  a  frozen  continent 

Lies  dark  and  wild  ;  beat  with  perpetual  ftorms 

Of  whirlwind  and  dire  hail.  Milton. 

To 
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To  tread  a  path.  To  make  a  path  by  marking  it  with 
tracks. — He  that  will  know  the  truth  of  things,  mu  ft  leave 
the  common  and  beaten  track.  Locke. — lo  conquer ;  to 
fubdue  ;  to  vanqhilh  ; 

If  Hercules  and  Lichas  play  at  dice, 

Which  is  the  better  man  ?  The  greater  throw 
May  turn  by  fortune  from  the  weaker  hand  : 

So  is  Alcides  beaten  by  his  page.  Shakefpcare. 

To  harrafs  ;  to  over-labour. — It  is  no  point  of  wifdom  for 
a  man  to  beat  his  brains,  and  fpend  his  (pints,-  about  things 
impoflible.  Hake  will. — To  lay,  or  pre'fs,  as  (landing  corn 
by  hard  weather : 

Her  own  (hall  blefs  her; 

Her  foes  (hake  like  a  field  of  beaten  corn, 

And  hang  their  heads  with  forrow.  Shakefpcare. 

To  deprefs ;  to  crufh  by  repeated  oppofition  :  ulually  with 
the  particle  down  ; 

Such  an  unlook’d  for  ftorm  of  ills  falls  on  me, 

It  beats  down  all  my  ftrength.  Addifon. 

To  drive  by  violence  with  a  particle. —  I  he  younger  part 
of  mankind  might  be  beat  off  from  the  belief  of  the  mod 
important  points  even  of  natural  religion,  by  the  impudent 
jefts  of  a  profane  wit.  Watts. — To  move  with  fluttering 
agitation  : 

Thrice  have  I  beat  the  wing,  and  rid  with  night 
About  the  world.  Dry  den. 

To  Beat  Down.  To  endeavour  by  treaty  to  leffen  the 
p-rice  demanded.  To  fink  or  leffen  the  value. — Ufury  beats 
down  the  price  of  land  ;  for  the  employment  of  money  is 
chiefly  either  merchandizing  or  purchafing  ;  and  uiury 
waylays  both.  Bacon. 

To  Beat  Up.  To  attack  fuddenly;  to  alarm. — They 
lay  in  that  quiet  pofture,  without  making  the  lead  impref- 
fion  upon  the  enemy  by  beating  up  his  quarters,  which 
might  eafily  have  been  done.  Clarendon. 

To  Beat  the  Hoof.  To  walk ;  to  go  on  foot. 

To  Beat,  v.  n.  To  move  in  a  pulfatory  manner. — I 
would  gladly  underhand  the  formation  of  a  foul,  and  fee 
it  beat  the  firft  confcious  pulfe.  Collier. — To  dafh  as  a  flood 
or  ftorm  : 

Your  brow,  which  does  no  fear  of  thunder  know, 

Sees  rowlings  tempefts  vainly  beat  below.  Dryden. 

To  knock  at  a  door. — The  men  of  the  city  befet  the  houfe 
round  about,  and  beat  at  the  door,  and  fpake  to  the  mafter 
of  the  houfe.  Judges. — To  move  with  frequent  repetitions 
of  the  fame  art  or  ftroke.  —  A  man’s  heart  beats,  and  the 
blood  circulates,  which  it  is  not  in  his  power,  by  any 
thought  or  volition,  to  flop.  I.ocke. — To  throb  ;  to  be  in 
agitation,  as  a  fore' (welling.  Toflurtuate;  to- be  in  agi¬ 
tation  : 

The  temped  in  my  mind 
Doth  from  my  fenfes  take  all  feeling  elfe, 

Save  what  beats  there.  Shakefpcare. 

To  try  different  ways ;  to  fearch  :  with  about. 

To  find  an  honed  man,  I  beat  about 

And  love*him,  court  him,  praife  him,  in  or  out.  Tope. 

To  art  upon  with  violence. — The  fun  beat  upon  the  head 
of  Jonah,  that  he  fainted,  and  v/ilhed  in  himlelf  to  die. 
Jonah. — To  fpeak  frequently  ;  to  repeat ;  to  enforce  by 
repetition :  with  upon. — How  frequently  and  fervently  doth 
the  feripture  beat  upon  this  caufe  !  Hakewill. 

Jo  Beat  Up  ;  as,  to  beat  up  for  foldiers.  The  word  up 
feems  redundant,  but  enforces  the  fenfe ;  the  technical 
term  being,  to  raife  foldiers. 

Beat,  participle  pajfive. 

Like  a  rich  veffel  beat  by  (forms  to  fliore, 

’Twere  madnefs  ftiould  I  venture  out  once  more.  Dryden. 

Beat ,f.  Stroke.  Manner  of  (Inking. — Albeit  the  bafe 
and  treble  firings  of  a  viol  be  tuned  to  an  unifon,  yet  the 
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I  former  will  dill  make  a  bigger  found  than  the  latter,  as 
making  a  broader  beat  upon  the  air.  Grew .■ — Manner  of 
being  (Iruck  ;  as,  the  beat  of  the  pulfe,  or  a  drum. 

Beat,/:  in  fencing,  denotes  a  blow  or  ftroke  given  with 
the  fword. 

Beat,/:  in  the  manege.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  beat  thedufl, 
when  at  each  ftroke  or  motion  he  does  not  take  in  ground 
or  way  enough  w  ith  his  fore-legs.  He  is  more  particu¬ 
larly  faid  to  beat  the  duff  at  terra  a  terra,  when  he  does 
not  take  in  ground  enough  with  his  (houlders,  making  his 
ftrokes  or  motions  too  (hort,  as  if  he  made  them  all  in  one 
place.  He  beats  the  dujl  at  curvets,  when  he  does  them  too 
precipitately  and  too  low.  He  beats  upon  a  walk,  when  he 
walks  too  (hort,  and  thus  rids  but  little  ground,  whether 
it  be  ftraight  lines,  rounds,  or  partings. 

Beat  of  a  Drum,/-,  in  the  military  art,  is  to  give  no¬ 
tice  by  beat  of  drum  of  a  hidden  danger;  or,  that  fcat- 
tered  loldiers  may  repair  to  their  arms  and  quarters,  is  to 
beat  an  alarm,  or  to  arms.  Alio  to  fignify,  by  different 
manners  of  founding  a  drum,  that  the  foldiers  are  to  fall 
on  the  enemy  ;  to  retreat  before,  in,  or  after,  an  attack  ; 
to  move  or  march  from  one  place  to  another;  to  permit 
the  foldiers  to  come  out  of  their  quarters  at  break  of  day  j. 
to  order  to  repair  to  their  colours,  Sc c.  is  to  heat  a  charge, 
a  retreat,  a  march,  &c. 

BEAT'EN,  participle  adjective. 

What  makes  you,  fir,  fo  late  abroad 

Without  a  guide,  in  this  no  beaten  road  ?  Dryden. 

BEAT'ER,/:  An  inftrument  with  which  any  thing  is 
comminuted  or  mingled. — Beat  all  your  mortar  with  a 
beater  three  or  four  times  over,  before  you  life  it ;  for' 
thereby  you  incorporate  the  fand  and  lime  well  together. 
Moxon. — A  perfon  much  given  to  blows. — The  heft  fchool. 
mafter  of  our  timew-as  the  greateft  beater.  Afcham. 

BEATI'FIC,  or  Beatifical,  adj.  [ beatijicus ,  low 
Lat.  from  beatus,  happy.]  That  which  has  the  power  of 
making  happy,  or  completing  fruition;  blifsful.  It  is  ufed 
only  of  heavenly  fruition  after  death. — We  may  contem¬ 
plate  upon  the  greatnefs  and  ftrangenefs  of  the  beatific  vi- 
(ion  ;  how  a  created  eye  ftiould  be  fo  fortified,  as  to  bear 
all  thofe  glories  that  dream  from  the  fountain  of  uncreated 
light.  South. 

BE  ATI'FIC  ALLY,  adv.  In  fiich  a  manner  as  to  com¬ 
plete  happinefs.  —  Beatfically  to  behold  the  face  of  God,, 
in  the  fulnefs  of  wifdom,  righteoufnefs,  and  peace,  is  blef- 
fednefs  no  way  incident  unto  the  creatures  beneath  man. 
Hakewill. 

BEATIFICATION,/:  A  term  ufed  in  the  Romifli 
church,  diftinguifhed  from  canonization.  Beatification  is 
an  acknowledgement  made  by  the  pope,  that  the  perfon 
beatified  is  in  heaven,  and  therefore  may  be  reverenced 
as  blelfed  ;  but  is  not  a  conceflion  of  the  honours  due  to 
faints,  which  are  conferred  by  canonization. 

To  BEATIFY,  v.  a.  To  make  happy  ;  to  blefs  with 
the  completion  of  celeftial  enjoyment. — The  ufe  of  fpi- 
ritual  conference  is  unimaginable  and  unfpeakable,  efpe- 
cially  if  free  and  unreftrained,  bearing  an  image  of  that 
converfation  which  is  among  angels  and  beatified  faints. 
Hammond. — To  fettle  the  character  of  any  perfon,  by  a- 
public  acknowledgement  that  he  is  received  into  heaven, 
though  he  is  not  inverted  with  the  dignity  of  a  faint. 

BEATIL'LES,/-.  in  cookery,  tid-bits,  as  cock’s  combs, 
livers,  gizzards,  See. 

BEATING,/!  Corrertion  ;  punifhment  by  blows. — . 
Beating  hemp  is  a  puniftiment  inflirted  on  loofe  or  di (or¬ 
derly  perfons. 

Beating,  or  Pulsation,/:  in  medicine,  the  reci¬ 
procal  agitation  or  palpitation  of  the  heart  or  pul(e. 

Beating,/:  in  book-binding,  denotes  the  hammering 
a  book  in  quires  on  a  marble  block,  with  a  heavy  broad¬ 
faced  hammer,  after  folding,  and  before  ditching  if.  On 
the  beating  it  properly,  the  elegance  and  excellence  of  the 
binding,  and  the  eafy  opening  of  the  book,  depend. 

Beating  the  Wind,  was  a  practice  in  ufe  in  the  an. 
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cient  method  of  trial  by  combat.  If  cither  of  the  comba¬ 
tants  did  not  appear  in  the  field  at  the  time  appointed,  the 
other  was  to  beat  the  wind,  or  make  fo  many  flonrifiies 
with  his  weapon;  by  which  he  was  intitled  to  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  conqueror. 

Beating  Time,  in  mufic,  a  method  of  meafuring  and 
marking  t lie  time  for  performers  in  concert,  by  a  motion  of 
the  hand  and  foot  up  or  down  fucee  (lively  and  in  equal  times. 
Knowing  the  true  time  of  a  crotchet,  and  fuppofing  the 
meafure  actually  fubdivided  into  four  crotchets,  and  the 
half-meafure  into  two,  the  hand  or  foot  being  up,  if  we 
put  it  down  with  the  very  beginning  of  the  firfi  note  or 
crotchet,  and  then  raif'e  it  with  the  third,  and  then  down 
with  the  beginning  of  the  next  meafure,  this  is  called  beat¬ 
ing  the  time-,  and,  by  practice,  a  habit  is  acquired  of  ma¬ 
king  this  motion  very  equal.  Each  down  and  up  is  fome. 
times  called  a  time  or  meafure.  The  general  rule  is,  to  con¬ 
trive  the  divifion  of  the  meafure  fo,  that  every  down  and 
up  of  the  beating  (hall  end  with  a  particular  note,  on  w  hich 
very  much  depends  the  diftinftnefs,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
fenfe,  of  the  melody. 

Beating,  with  hunters,  a  term  ufed  of  a  flag,  which 
runs  firff  one  way  and  then  another.  He  is  then  faid  to 
beat  up  and  down.  The  noife  made  by  conies  in  rutting- 
time  is  alfo  called  beating  or  tapping. 

Beating,  in  navigation,  the  operation  of  making  a 
progrefs  at  fea  againll  the  direction  of  the  wind,  in  a  zig-zag 
line,  or  traverfe,  like  that  in  which  we  afeend  a  lleep  hill. 

BEA'TITUDE,/.  [beatitudo,  Lat.]  Bleffednefs;  feli¬ 
city;  happinefs:  commonly  ufed  of  the  joys  of  heaven. — He 
fet  out  the  felicity  of  his  heaven,  by  tire  delights  of  fenfe ; 
flightly  pafiing  over  the  accomplifhment  of  the  foul,  and 
the  beatitude  of  that  part  which  earth  and  vifibilities  too 
weakly  affedl.  Brown. — A  declaration  of  blelfednefs  made 
by  our  Saviour  to  particular  virtues. 

BBIAT'ON  (David),  a  cardinal  of  Rome  in  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  was  born  in  1+94.  Pope  Paul  III.  raifed 
him  to  the  degree  of  a  cardinal  in  December  1538;  and, 
being  employed  by  James  V.  of  Scotland,  in  negociating 
his  marriages  with  the  court  of  France,  lie  was  there  con- 
fecrated  bifiiop  of  Mirepoix.  Soon  after  his  inllalment  as 
archbilhop  of  St.  Andrew’s,  he  promoted  a  furious  perfe- 
cution  of  the  reformers  in  Scotland,  and  raifed  fo  flrong 
a  party,  that,  upon  the  coronation  of  the  young  queen 
Mary,  he  was  admitted  of  the  council,  made  chancellor, 
and  procured  a  commifiion  as  legate  a  latere  from  the  court 
of  Rome.  He  now  began  to  renew  his  perlecution  of  he¬ 
retics  ;  and,  among  the  refi,  of  the  famous  Proteflant 
preacher  Mr.  George  Withart,  whofe  fufferings  at  the  flake 
the  cardinal  viewed  from  his  window’  with  apparent  exul¬ 
tation.  It  is  pretended,  that  Wilhart  at  his  death  fore¬ 
told  the  murder  of  Beaton  ;  which  indeed  happened  Ihort- 
ly  after,  he  being  afifaflinated  in  his  chamber,  May  29, 1547. 

BE ATO'RUM  INSULA,  a  district  of  the  Nomos  Oa- 
frtes ;  called  an  illand  becaufe  furrounded  with  fand,  like 
an  illand  in  the  fea,  yet  abounding  in  all  the  necellaries  of 
life,  though  encompaffed  with  vail  Tandy  deferts  (Strabo) ; 
which  lome  fuppofe  to  be  a  third  Oafis,  in  the  Rcgio  Am- 
moniaca  ;  and  the  (cite  of  the  temple  of  Ammon  anfwers 
to  the  above  defeription,  as  appears  from  the  writers  on 
Alexander’s  expedition  thither.  It  was  a  place  of  rele¬ 
gation  or  ban1  foment  for  real  or  pretended  criminals,  from 
which  there  was  no  el'cape.  Ulpian. 

BE'ATRIX,  [i.e.  cne  that  makes  happy.]  A  proper 
name  of  women. 

BEATS,  f.  in  a  watch  or  clock,  are  the  llrokes  made  by 
the  fangs  or  pallets  of  the  fpindle  of  the  balance,  or  of 
the  pads  in  a  royal  pendulum.  See  Clock  and  Watch. 

BKAT'TA  LOUGH,  a  lake  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Mayo,  feven  miles. north-norlh-vvell  of  Calflebar. 

BEAU,yi  \_beau,  Fr  It  is  founded  like  bo,  and  lias  oft¬ 
en  the ’French  plural  beaux,  founded  as  boes.~]  A  man  of 
drfefs ;  a  man  whofe  great  care  is  to  deck  his  perfon  : 

What  will  not  beaux  attempt  to  pleafe  the  fair  ?  Dry  den. 
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Beau  Monde,  the  fair-fex;  alfo  the  gay  part  of  the 
world;  the  beaux. 

BEAUCAIR'E,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place 
of  a  diftricl,  in  the  department  of  the  Garc^,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  oppofite  to  Tarafcon,  with  which  it 
has  a  communication  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  A  great  deal 
of  commerce  is  carried  on  here  in  wool,  lilk,  fluffs,  fpices, 
drugs,  leather,  cotton,  Sec.  which  is  ailifted  by  an  annual 
fair  that  continues  lix  days,  the  returns  of  which  are  faid 
to  be  eight  millions  of  livres  in  fpecie,  and  fix  or  feven  in 
exchange  of  merchandife,  on  an  average  of  one  year  with 
another.  Beaucaire  is  four  leagues  call  of  Ni fines,  Lat. 
43.4S.N.  Ion.  22. 1 7 .  E.  Ferro. 

BEAUCE,  before  the  revolution,  a  country  of  France, 
part  of  Orleannois,  fo  fertile  in  corn  that  it  was  culled  the 
granary  of  France.  Chartres  was  the  capital.  It  had 
neither  mountain  or  river. 

BEAU'CH  AMP  (John  de),  baron  of  Kidderminller, 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  and  the  firlt  baron  created  by 
patent  in  this  kingdom.  He  was  the  foil  of  Sir  Richard 
Beauchamp  of  Holt,  who  was  graridldn  of  William  de 
Beauchamp  of  Elmeley,  and  brother  to  William  de  Beau¬ 
champ,  the  firff  earl  of  Warwick  of  that  family.  He  was 
born  in  1320,  and  by  the  death  of  his  father  inherited  the 
lands  of  Holt  in  Worcefterfhire,  1  Edward  Ill.  He  was 
early  in  the  fervice  of  his  prince;  for,  in  12  Edward  ML 
when  lie  was  not  more  than  twenty,  he  was  in  the  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Flanders,  and  in  20  Edward  111.  in  France,  and 
acquired  reputation  in  both.  In  1353,  he  was  in  Gal- 
coigne,  with  Thomas  earl  of  Warwick,  and  continued  there 
all  the  next  year.  In  t he  thirty-third  of  the  fame  reign 
he  ferved  again  in  France  with  much  honour.  In  the  46 
Edward  III.  lie  attended  the  king’s  foil,  John  duke  of  Lan- 
cafter,  in  his  expedition  into  Spain.  By  thefe  long  and 
faithful  fervices  he  fo  raifed  his  credit  with  Richard  It. 
that  he  had  a  confiderable  grant  made  him  in  Caermarthen- 
fhire,  and  was  alfo  appointed  chief-jullice  of  North  Wales, 
and  Iteward  of  the  king’s  houfehold.  He  alfo  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  manors  and  lands  belonging  to  the  priory  of 
Deerhurft  in  the  county  of  Gloucefter,  with  the  title  of 
baron  Kidderminfier  by  patent,  limiting  that  honour  to 
his  heirs  male  ;  which  became  the  precedent  for  future 
creations.  It  was  thought  that  the  king  intended  him  far¬ 
ther  honours,  had  not  a  hidden  reverfe  of  fortune  put  a 
flop  to  his  mailer’s  power,  and  to  his  prolperity.  This 
happened  in  1388,  whan  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  having 
firfi  defeated  the  army  raifed  by  the  king’s  favourite,  whom 
lie  had  created  duke  of  Ireland,  marched  to  London,  and 
forced  him  to  call  a  parliament.  Among!!  other  noble 
perfons  then  called  to  account,  lord  Beauchamp  was  one, 
who  w’as  firfi  removed  from  his  office  of  treafurer  of  the 
king’s  houfehold,  then  fent  prifoner  to  Dover-caftle,  and 
laftly  condemned  and  executed  for  high  treafon  upon  Tow¬ 
er-hill. 

BE AUCH AS'TEL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Ardeche,  twm  leagues  and  a  half  fouth-fouth- 
weft  of  Valence,  and  three  and  a  half  north-eaft  of  Privas. 

BEAU  DUN',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Var,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Bar- 
jols,  twelve  miles  north-eaft  of  Barjols. 

BEA'VER,  /]  \bievre,  Fr .  fiber  f  An  animal,  otherwife 
named  the  cajlor,  amphibious,  and  remarkable  for  his  art 
in  building  his  habitation  ;  of  which  many  w'onderful  ac¬ 
counts  are  delivered  by  travellers.  See  Castor. — The 
beaver,  being  hunted,  bitetli  off  his  Hones,  knowing  that  for 
them  only  his  life  is  fought.  Hakewill.  —  A  hat  of  the  belt 
kind.  The  part  of  a  helmet  that  covers  the  face,  \_bavi- 
ere ,  Fr.]  —  He  was  (lain  upon  a  courle  at  tilt,  the  fplinters 
of  the  fiaff  going  in  at  ids  braver.  Bacon. 

Beaver,  a  river  of  North  America,  which  runs  into 
Lale-Crols  lake.  Lat.  53.  23.  N.  Ion.  118.0.W. 

Beavf.r  Indians,  natives  of  North  America,  fituated 
about  lat.  62.  20.  N.  Ion.  1x8.0.  W.  Greenwich. 

Beaver  Island,  an  illand  in  lake  Michigan.  Lat. 45. 
2.6.  N.  Ion.  85.  20.  W.  Greenwich, 
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Beaver  Lake,  a  lake  of  North  America.  Lat.  54.  30. 
N.  Ion.  102.  20.  W.  Greenwich. 

Beaver  Skins,  in  commerce.  Of  thefe,  merchants 
diftinguifli  three  forts;  the  new,  the  dry,  and  the  fat.  The 
new  beaver,  which  is  alfo  called  the  white  beaver,  or  MiJ- 
covy  beaver ,  becaufe  it  is  commonly  kept  to  be  fent  into 
Mufcovy,  is  that  which  the  favages  catch  in  their  winter 
hunting.  It  is  the  belt,  and  the  molt  proper,  for  making 
fine  furs,  becaufe  it  has  loft  none  of  its  hair  by  (heading. 
The  dry  beaver,  which  is  fometimes  called  lean  beaver , 
comes  from  the  fummer  hunting,  which  is  the  time  when 
fhefe  animals  lofe  part  of  their  hair.  Though  this  fort  of 
beaver  be  much  inferior  to  the  former,  yet  it  may  alfo  be 
employed  in  furs  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  ufed  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  hats.  The  French  call  it  [fummer  cajlor  or  beaver. 
The  fat  beaver  is  that  which  has  contracted  a  certain  grofs 
and  oily  humour,  from  the  fweat  which  exhales  from  the 
bodies  of  the  favages,  who  wear  it  for  fome  time.  Tiro’ 
this  fort  be  better  than  the  dry  beaver,  yet  it  is  ufed  only 
in  the  making  of  hats. 

When  the  hair  has  been  cut  off  from  the  beavers  (kins, 
to  be  ufed  in  the  manufacturing  of  hats,  thofe  (kins  are 
Bill  employed  by  feveral  workmen ;  namely,  by  the  trunk- 
makers,  to  cover  trunks  and  boxes  ;  by  the  (hoemakers, 
to  put  into  flippers ;  and  by  turners,  to  make  fieves  .for 
flfting  grain  and  feeds. 

BEA'VERED,  adj.  Covered  with  a  beaver;  wearing 
a  beaver : 

His  beaver'd  brow  a  birchen. garland  bears, 

Dropping  with  infants  blood  and  mothers  tears.  Pope. 

BEAU'FORT  (Henry),  bifliop  of  Whichever,  was  the 
fon  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancafter,  by  his  third 
wife,  Catharine  Swinford.  He  ftudied  for  fome  years  at 
Oxford,  but  had  his  education  chiefly  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
where  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  civil  and  common  law. 
Being  of  royal  extraction,  he  was  advanced  very  young  to 
the  prelacy,  and  was  eleCted  bifliop  of  Lincoln  in  1397. 
In  1399,  lie  was  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
and  dean  of  Wells.  He  was  lord  high  chancellor  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  1404,  the  fifth  of  his  brother  Henry  IV.  The 
next  year  he  fucceeded  William  of  Wickham  in  the  fee 
of  Winchcfler,  and  received  the  fpiritualities  from  the 
archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  bifhop  of  London’s  pa¬ 
lace.  He  was  again  lord  chancellor  iir  1*414,  the  fecond 
of  his  nephew  Henry  V.  This  prelate  was  one  of  the 
guardians  of  Henry  VI.  during  his  minority  ;  and,  in  1424, 
the  third  of  the  young  king’s  reign,  he  was  a  fourth  time 
lord  chancellor  of  England..  There  were  perpetual  jea- 
loufies  and  quarrels  between  the  bifliop  of  Winchefterand 
Humphry  duke  of  Gloucefler,  the  protestor,  which  ended 
in  the  ruin  and  death  of  the  latter.  About  two  years  af¬ 
ter  bifliop  Beaufort  received  with  great  folemnity,  at  Ca¬ 
lais,  a  cardinal’s  hat,  with  the  title  of  St.  Eufebius,  fent 
him  by  pope  Martin  V.  In  September  1428,  the  new  car¬ 
dinal  returned  into  England,  in  the  character  of  the  pope’s 
legate ;  arid,  in  his  way  to  London,  he  was  met  by  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  the  principal  citizens,  on  horfeback, 
who  conducted  him  with  great  honour  to  his  lodgings  in 
•Southwark.  He  died  June  11,  1447,  and  was  buried  in 
the  cathedral  of  Winchefter,  where  an  elegant  monument 
is  ereCted  to  his  memory. 

Beaufort  (Margaret),  was  the  only  daughter  of  John 
Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerfet.  She  was  born  at  Bletlhore 
in  Bedfordfliire,  in  1441 .  About  the  fifteenth  year  of  her 
age  (lie  was  married  to  Edmund  of  Haddam,  earl  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  by  whom  (he  had  a  fon  named  Henry,  afterwards 
Henry  VII.  Her  lecond  hulband  was  Sir  Henry  Stafford, 
fecond  fon  of  Henry  duke  of  Buckingham,  by  whom  (lie 
had  no  children.  He  dying  about  the  year  148 r,  (lie  had 
for  her  third  hu (band  Thomas  lord  Stanley,  afterwards 
earl ‘of  Derby,  who  had  no  iffue  by  her;  he  died  in  1504. 
This  pious  lady  employed  her  whole  time  in  performing 
noble  aCts  of  charity.  She  kept  conftantly  in  her  houfe 
twelve  poor  people,  whom  (he  provided  with  lodging, 
Vol.  II.  No.  106. 
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victuals,  and  clothes.  '  She  was  alfo  a  mother  to  the  (In¬ 
dents  in  both  univerfities,  and  a  patronefs  t,o  all  the  learn¬ 
ed  men  of  England.  In  1302,  (lie  inflituted  two  perpetual 
public  leChires  in  divinity,  one  at  Oxford,  and  the  other 
at  Cambridge,  each  of  which  (lie  endowed  with  20  marks 
per  ann.  In  1504,  (he  founded  a  perpetual  public  preach¬ 
er  at  Cambridge,  with  a  (alary  of  ic!.  a  year.  She  aKo'1 
founded  a  perpetual  chantry  in  the  church  of  Wimborne 
in  Dorfetfliire, ;  She  founded  the  college  of  Ch?ifl,  in  1505, 
for  one  matter,  twelve  fellows,  and  forty-feven  fcnolars; 
and  in  the  fame  year,  that  of  St.  Jolin,  both  in  Cambridge, 
for  a  matter,  and  fifty  fellows  and  fcholars;  but  this  being 
but  juft  begun  before  her  deceafe,  was  completed  and  fi- 
nifned  by  her  executors.  The  charter  of  foundation  bears 
date  April  9,  1511  ;  and  the  college  was  opened  July  29, 

1 5 1  A.  She  died  at  Weftminfter.  July  29,  1509,  aged  fix- 
ty-eight,  and  was  buried  in  the  fouth  aide  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  chapel  built  by  her  fon  Henry  VI  L  Her  monument 
of  black  marble  is  yet  extant,  whereon  lies  her  effigies,  of 
gilt  copper,  in  robes  doubled  with  ermine,  and  the  head 
encircled  with  a  coronet. 

Beaufort,  a  town  of  France,  in  tlie  department  of 
the  Mayne  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
difii  iCt  of  Bauge,  two  leagues  and  a  half  fouth-fouth-weff 
of  Bauge,  and  four  and  a  half  eaftof  Angers.  This  town 
gives  title  of  duke  in  England  to  the  noble  family  of  So- 
merfet,  w}io  are  lineally  aefeended  from  John  of  Gaunt 
duke  of  Lancafter,  whofe  duchefs  refided  in  this  town. 

Beaufort,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Drome,  two  leagues  north-eaft  of  Creft. 

Beaufort,  a  fea-port  town  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  North  Carolina,  (ituated  in  Core  Sound,  thir¬ 
ty-nine  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Ne.wbern.  Lat.  35.41. 
N.  I011.77.0.W.  Greenwich. 

Beaufort,  a  town  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  South  Carolina,  and  county  of  Carteret.  It  is  a  feat  of 
juft  ice,  fttuated  on  the  ifland  of  Port  Royal,  with  a  good 
harbour.  Lat.  32.  31.  N.  Ion.  80.  43.  W.  Greenwich. 

Beaufort,  or  Port  Royal,  an  ifland  on  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Ocean,  near  the  eaft  coaft  of  North  America,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  date  of  South  Carolina,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Savanna.  Lat.  32.  30.  N.  Ion.  80. 50.  W. Greenwich. 

Beaufort,  a  town  of  Savoy,  thirty  miles  cad-north— 
eaft  of  Chambery. 

BEAUGENCY',  or  Baugency,  a  town  of- France, 
and  principal  place  of  a  diftrict,  in  the.departiuent  of  the 
Loiret,  (ituated  on  the  L°>re>  over  which  is  a  bridge  of 
twenty-two  arches.  Its  chief  trade  is  in  wine  and  brandy, 
and  it  is  four  leagues  and  a  half  fouth-weft  of  Orleans, 
Lat.  47.  47. N.  Ion.  19. 18.  E.  Ferro. 

BEAUJEU',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Rhone  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftridt  of  Villefranche,  (ituated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 
on  the  Ardiere,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Beaujolois. 
It  is  four  leagues  north-north-weft  of  Villefranche,  and 
feverr eaft- north-eaft  of  Roanne.  Lat. 46. 10.  N.  Ion.  22. 
16.  E.  Ferro. 

BEAUJOLOIS',  before  the  revolution,  a  (mall  but 
fertile  province  of  F ranee,  ten  leagues  long  and  eight  wide, 
(ituated  between  the  Lyonnois,  Burgundy,  the  Saone  and 
Loire. 

BEAU'ISH,  adj.  Befitting  a  beau  ;  foppifh. 

BEAU'LEY,  or  Bewley,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  th® 
county  of  Rofs,  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  a  river  of  the 
fame  name,  at  its  conflux  with  the  frith  of  Murray  :  eight 
miles  weft  of  Invernefs,  and  eight  fouth  of  Dingwall. 

BEAULIEU'  (Sebaftian  de  Pontault  de),  a  celebrated 
French  engineer,  and  field-marflial  under  Louis  XIV.  He 
publithed  plans  of  all  the  military  expeditions  of  his  maf- 
ter,  with  military  lectures  annexed.  He  died  in  1674. 

Beaulieu,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Correze,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftribt  of 
Brive,  on  the  Dordogne,  feventeen  n  ilss  fouth  of  Tulle, 
and  feventeen  fouth-eaft  of  Brive. 

Beaulieu  sous  la  Roche,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
10  C  department 
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department  of  Vendee,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
difiridt  of  Sables  d’OIonne  :  two  leagues  and  a  half  weft 
of  Roche- fur- Yonne,  and  four  and  a  quarter  north -north- 
eaft  of  Sables  d’OIonne. 

Beaulieu,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Indre  and  Loire,  fituated  on  the  Indre,  oppofite  Loches. 
It  contains  about  1500  inhabitants. 

BEAULON',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Ill  and  Viiaine,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diflridt  of  Redon,  four  leagues  fouth-weft  of  Rennes. 

BEAUMARCHE'Z,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Gers,  feven  leagues  weft  of  Auch,  and  4L 
weft  of  Mirande.  Lat.43.35.ISI.  Ion.  17. 45.  E.  Ferro. 

BEAUMA'RIS,  or  BeaumaRsh,  the  county-town  of 
Anglefea,  in  North  Wales,  a  mod  beautiful  and  healthy 
lituation,  very  near  the.  fea,  with  a  fafe  and  extenfive  har¬ 
bour,  and  good  anchorage.  There  is  a  fine  green  lawn 
before  the  town,  whence  there  is  a  charming  profpect  of 
the  Caernarvonfhire  mountains,  with  a  haven  of  the  fea, 
which  renders  this  place  delightful.  Before  Liverpool  be¬ 
came  fo  great  a  mart,  this  place  carried  on  confiderable 
trade,  which  it  has  now  nearly  loft.  It  is  242  miles  north- 
weft  of  London,  five  from  the  great  road  from  London  to 
Holyhead,  twenty-feven  from  Holyhead,  (ix  from  Bangor, 
twelve  from  Conway,-  twelve  from  Caernarvon,  and  fif¬ 
teen  from  Amlwch,  the  place  where  the  great  copper- 
works  are  carried  on.  Beaumaris  is  a  town-corporate,  and 
fends  one  member  to  parliament ;  it  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  recorder,  two  bailiff's,  twenty-four  capital  burgef- 
fes ;  the  number  of  common  burgeffes  is  indefinite;  two 
ferjeants-at-mace,  town-clerk,  four  conftables,  &c.  and  a 
water-bailiff.  This  is  the  only  place  in  Wales  where  the 
right  of  election  is  confined  to  the  corporation  only,  which 
conlifts  of  twenty-four  members,  the  common  burgeffes 
having  no  vote.  Here  is  a  weekly  market  on  Saturdays, 
and  four  fairs  in  a  year,  viz.  on  February  13,  Afcenfion- 
day,  September  19,  and  December  19. 

This  tovyn  was  built  by  Edward  I .  in  order  to  fecure  his 
conquefts  here,  for  which  purpofe  he  erected  aftrongcaf- 
tle.  The  town,  in  its  prefent  ftate,  is  both  handfome  and 
populous.  The  lands  all  around  are  level,  and  very  plea- 
fant,  from  whence  it  received  its  name  ;  the  term  Beau- 
mar  fk  denoting  a  fine  plain.  Here  is  a  good  free  gram¬ 
mar  fchool,  well  endowed,  where  a  matter,  ufher,  and  wri¬ 
ting- matter,  have  each  confiderable  fafaries;  the  number 
of  boys  is  indefinite.  And  near  the  town  are  fome  alms- 
houfes,  where  eight  old  men  are  handfomely  fupported  ; 
both  founded  by  Mr.  David  Hughes,  in  the  year  1613. 
Thefe  are  governed  by  twelve  gentlemen  feoffees,  an  agent, 
and  clerk.  The  principal  feoffee  is  always  the  bifiiop  of 
Bangor  for  the  time  being.  It  is  a  port  of  fome  confe¬ 
rence,  having  five  creeks  under  its  management,  viz. 
Conway,  Caernarvon,  Pwllhely ,  Barmouth,  and  Holyhead  ; 
and  the  number  of  veffels  which  trade  to  and  from  the 
great  copper-works  at  Amlwch,  and  a  very  confiderable 
flute-quarry,  belonging  to  lord  Penrhyn,  brought  down 
from  a  mountain  near  Bangor,  make  the  coafting  bulinefs 
very  confiderable. 

Near  this  town  is  Baron-hill,  the  feat  of  lord  Bulkeley, 
fituated  on  an  elevation  that  gives  great  dignity  to  its  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  the  prolpedts  and  views  from  this  place  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  fineft  in  the  kingdom  Here  is  an  extenfive 
lawn,  running  down  to  the  fea-fhore,  from  whence  you 
have  a  view  of  the  caftle,  part  of  the  town,  the  fea,  the 
fands,  and  a  fine  range  of  hills  ;  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  the  property  of  his  lordfhip. 

BEAUMENIL',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Eure,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridt  of 
Bernay,  two  leagues  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Bernay. 

BEAUMETZ-LES-LO'GES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Straits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  diftrict  of  Arras,  two  leagues  S.W.  of  Arras. 

BEAU'MONT  (Sir  John),  the  elder  brother  of  Mr. 
Francis  Beaumont  the  famous  dramatic  poet,  was  born  in 
the  year  1582,  and  in  i(>zd  had  the  dignity  of  a  baronet 
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conferred  upon  him  by  Charles  I.  In  his  youth  he  ap« 
plied  himfelf  to  the  Mufeswith  good  fuccefs  ;  and  wrote. 
The  Crown  of  Thorns,  a  poem,  in  eight  books;  a  mif- 
cellany,  intitled,  Bofworth  Field  ;  Tranflations  from  the 
Latin  Poets  ;  and  feveral  poems  on  religious  and'political 
fubjedls;  as,  On  the  Feftivals ;  On  the  Bleffed  Trinity  ;  A 
Dialogue  between  the  World,  a  Pilgrim,  and  Virtue,  & c. 
He  died  in  162S. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  two  celebrated  Englifh 
dramatic  writers,  who  flourilhed  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
and  fo  clofely  connected  both  as  authors  and  as  friends, 
that  it  has  been  tifual  with  biographers  to  give  them  un¬ 
der  one  article. 

Mr.  Francis  Beaumont  was  defeended  from  an  ancient  fa¬ 
mily  at  Grace-dieu  in  Leicefterfhire,  where  he  was  born 
about  the  year  1586,  in  the  rqign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  His 
grandfather,  John  Beaumont,  was  mafter  of  the  rolls,  arid 
his  .father,  Francis  Beaumont,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Common  Pleas.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  af¬ 
terwards  admitted  of  the  Inner  Temple.'  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  apparent  that  he  made  any  great  proficiency  in  the 
law,  that  being  a  ftudy  probably  too  dry  for  his  fertile  and 
fprightly  genius.  And  indeed  we  ftiould  fcarcely  be  fur- 
prifed  to  find'that  lie  had  given  no  application  to  any  ftudy 
but  poetry,  nor  attended  on  any  court  but  that  of  the  Mu. 
fes :  but,  on  the  contrary,  our  admiration  might  fix  itfelf 
in  the  oppofite  extreme,  and  fill  us  with  aftonifhment  at 
the  extreme  afiiduity  of  his  genius  and  rapidity  of  his  pen, 
when  we  look  back  on  the  voluminoufnefs  of  his  works, 
and  then  inquire  into  the  time  allowed  him  for  them ; 
works  that  might  well  have  taken  up  a  long  life  to  have 
executed.  For  although,  out  of  fifty-three  plays  which  are 
collected  together  as  the  labours  of  thefe  united  authors, 
Mr.  Beaumont  was  concerned  in  much  the  greateft  part  of 
them,  yet  lie  did  not  live  to  complete  his  thirtieth  year. 
He  died  in  the  beginningof  March  1615,  on  the  ninth  day 
of  which  he  was  interred  in  the  entrance  of  St.  Benedict’s 
chapel  in  Weftminfter-abbey.  He  left  a  daughter,  Fran¬ 
ces  Beaumont,  who  died  in  Leicefterfhire  fince  the  year 
1700.  She  had  in  her  poffeflion  feveral  poems  of  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  writing';  but  they  were  loft  at  fea  -  in  her  voyage 
from  Ireland,  where  ftie  had  lived  for  fome  time  in  the 
duke  of  Ormond’s  family. 

Mr.  John  Fletcher  was  not  more  meanly  defeended  than 
his  poetical  colleague;  his  father,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fletcher, 
having  been  firft  made  bifttop  of  Briftol  by  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  afterwards  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  London.  Our 
poet  was  born  in  1576  ;  and  was,  as  well  as  his  friend,  edu¬ 
cated  at  Cambridge,  where  lie  made  a  great  proficiency 
in  his  ftudies.  His  natural  vivacity  of  wit,  for  which  he 
was  remarkable,  foon  rendered  him  a  devotee  to  the  Mu- 
fes ;  and  his  clofe  attention  foon  railed  him  to  one  of  the 
higheft  places  in  the  temple  of  poetical  fame.  As  he  was 
born  near  ten  years  before  Mr.  Beaumont,  fo  did  he  alfo 
furvive  him  by  an  equal  number  of  years  ;  the  general  ca¬ 
lamity  of  a  plague,  which  happened  in  1625,  involving 
him  in  its  deftrudftion,  he  died  of  it  at  forty-nine  years  of 
age. 

During  the  joint  lives  of  thefe  two  great  poets,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  they  wrote  nothing  feparately,  excepting  one 
little  piece  by  each,  which  feemed  of  too  trivial  a  nature 
for  either  to  require  aftiftance  in,  viz.  The  Faithful  Shep¬ 
herd,  a  paftoral,  by  Fletcher  ;  and  The  Mafque  of  Gray’s- 
Inn  Gentlemen,  by  Beaumont.  Yet  what  lhare  each  had 
in  the  writing  or  deiigning  of  the  pieces  thus  compofed  by 
them  jointly,  there  is  no  poffibility  of  determining.  It 
is  however  generally  allowed,  that  Fletcher’s  peculiar  ta¬ 
lent  was  wit,  and  Beaumont’s,  though  much  the  younger 
man,  judgment.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  form¬ 
ing  the  plots  andcontriving  the  conduct  of  the  fable,  the 
writing  of  the  more  ferious  and  pathetic  parts,  and  lopping 
the  redundant  branches  of  Fletcher’s  wit,  whofe  luxuri¬ 
ance,  we  are  told,  frequently  ftood  in  need  of  caftigatio’n, 
might  be  in  general  Beaumont’s  portion  in  the  work  ;  while 
Fletcher,  whofe  converfation  with -the  beau  monde  (which 

indeed 
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indeed  both  of  them  from  their  births  and  Rations  in  life 
had  been  ever  accudomed  to),  added  to  the  volatile  and 
lively  turn  he  poffefied,  rendered  him  perfectly  matter  of 
dialogue  and  polite  language,  might  execute  the  deligns 
formed  by  the  other,  and  raife  the  fuperftruClure  of  thofe 
lively  and  fpirited  fcenes  which  Beaumont  had  only  laid 
the  foundation  of;  and  in  this  die  was  fo  fuccefsful,  that, 
though  his  wit  and  raillery  were  extremely  keen  and  poign¬ 
ant,  yet  they  were  at  the  fame  time  fo  humorous,  that 
they  ufed  rather  to  pleafe  than  difguft  the  very  perfons  on 
whom  they  feemed  to  reflect.  Yet  that  Fletcher  wasmot 
entirely  excluded  from  a  (hare  in  the  conduct  of  the  drama, 
may  be  gathered  from  a  (lory  related  by  Windanley,  viz. 
that,  our  two  bards  having  concerted  the  rough  draught  of 
a  tragedy  over  a  bottle  of  wine  at  a  tavern,  Fletcher  faid, 
he  would  “undertake  to  kill  the  king;”  which  words  be¬ 
ing  overheard  by  the  waiter,  who  had  not  been  witnefs  to 
the  context  of  their  converfation,  he  lodged  an  informa¬ 
tion  of  treafon  againft  them.  But,  on  their  explaining  it 
only  to  mean  the  dedrudtion  of  a  theatrical  monarch,  (their 
loyalty  being  unqueftioned,)  the  affair  ended  in  a  jett. 

On  the  whole,  the  works  of  thefe  authors  have  undoubt¬ 
edly  great  merit,  and  fome  of  their  pieces  defervedly  (land 
on  the  lift  of  the  prelent  ornaments  of  the  theatre.  The 
plots  are  ingenious,  interetting,  and  well  managed;  the 
charadlers  llrongly  marked  ;  and  the  dialogue  (prightly  and 
natural :  yet  there  is  in  the  latter  a  coarfenefs  which  is  not 
fuitable  to  the  politenefs  of  the  prefent  age  ;  and  a  fond- 
nefs  of  repartee,  which  frequently  runs  into  obfcenity ; 
and  which  we  may  fuppofe  was  the  fafhion  of  that  time, 
fince  even  the  delicate  Shakefpeare  is  not  entirely  free  from 
it.  Some  of  their  plays  were  printed  in  quarto  during  the 
lives  of  the  authors;  and  in  the  year  1645  there  was  pub- 
liflied  in  folio  a  collection  of  fuch  plays  as  had  not  been 
printed  before,  amounting  to  between  thirty  and  forty. 
This  collection  was  publittied  by  Mr.  Shirley,  after  the 
(hutting  up  of  the  theatres ;  and  dedicated  to  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  by  ten  of  the  mod  famous  actors.  In  1679 
there  was  an  edition  of  all  their  plays  publittied  in  folio; 
another  edition  in  17 11  by  Mr.  Tonlbn  in  7  vols.  8vo.  and 
the  lad  in  1751. 

Beaumont,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Calvados,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  didridt 
of  Pont  l’Eveque,  one  league  wed  of  Pont  i’Eveque,  and 
fix  north-ead  of  Caen. 

Beaumont,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Cote  d’Or,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  didrift 
of  Is-fur-Tille,  fixteen  miles  north-ead  of  Dijon. 

Beaumont,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Channel,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  didrift 
of  Cherburg,  eight  miles  wed  of  Cherburg. 

Beaumont,  a  town  of  ’France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Puy  de  Dome,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
trift  of  Clermont  Ferrand,  two  miles  fouthof  Clermont. 

Beaumont,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Seine  and  Oife,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
didrift  of  Pontoife,  on  the  Oife:  thirty-three  miles  north 
of  Paris,  and  nine  north-ead  of  Pontoife. 

Beaumont,  a  town  of  France,  in  the.  department  of 
the  Dordogne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  didrift 
of  Belvez,  three  leagues  and  a  half  wed  of  Belvez,  and 
nine  fouth  of  Perigueux. 

Beaumont,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Sarte,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  didridt  of 
Frenay-le-Vicomte,  five  leagues  north-ead  Le  Mans. 

Beaumont  en  Argonne,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Ardennes,  and  chief  plage  of  a  canton, 
in  the  didridt  of  -Sedan,  three  leagues  and  a  half  fouth- 
fouth-ead  of  Sedan,  and  nine  ead  of  Rethel. 

Beaumont  les  Forges,  a  town,  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Nyevre,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton, 
in  the  didrict  of  La  Chariie,  on  the  Nyevre  :  thirteen  miles 
north  of  Nevers. 

Beaumont  en  Gatinois,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine  and  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a 
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canton,  in  the  didridt  of  Nemours,  four  leagues  fouth-well 
of  Nemours,  and  eight  fouth-fouth-wed  of  Fontainebleau. 

Beaumont  de  Lomagre,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a 
canton,  in  the  didridt  of  Grenade,  five  leagues  north-wed 
of  Grenade,  and  three  and  a  half  fouth-fouth-wed  of 
Cadel  Sarrafin. 

Beaumont  le  Roger,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Eure,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
didridt  of  Bernay,  five  leagues  wed  of  Evreux,  and  two 
and  a  half  ead  of  Bernay.  La,t.49.5.N.  Ion-,  x 8.  27, E. 
Ferro.. 

Beaumont  sur  Vesle,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Marne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  didridt  of  Rheims,  fituated  on  the  Veile:  eight  miles 
louth-ead  of  Rheims. 

BEAUNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Mayne  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
didridt  of  Bauge,  three  leagues  ead  of  Angers,  and  three 
wed  of  Bauge. 

Beaune,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
didridt,  in  the  department  of  the  Cote  d!Or,  feven  leagues 
fouth  of  Dijon,  and  eight  and  a  half  fouth-ead  of  Aux> 
onne.  Lat.47.  o.N.  Ion.  22.  3 1 .  E.  Ferro. 

Beaune,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Loiret,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  didridt  of  Bois- 
C.ommun,  one  league  north  of  Bois-Commun,  and  four 
and  a  half  wed-north-wed  of  Montargis. 

BE  AUPLEAD'ER,yi  [pu/chre  placitando,  Lat.  beauplai ~ 
der,  Fr.  to  plead  fairly.]  Is  a  writ  upon  the  datute  of  Marl- 
brige,  52  Hen.  III.  c.  1 1,  whereby  it  is  enacted,  That  nei¬ 
ther  in  the  circuit  of  judices,  nor  in  counties,  hundreds, 
or  courts-baion,  any  fines  fhatl  be  taken,  for  fair-pleading, 
viz.  for  not  pleading  fairly  or  aptly  to  the  purpofe;  upon 
which  datute  this  writ  was  ordained,,  diredted  to-  the  (he- 
rifF,  bailiff,  or  him  who  {hall  demand  fuch  fine,  and  it  is  a 
prohibition  not  to  do  it ;  whereupon  an  alias  and  pluries, 
and  attachment ,  may  be  had,  &c.  New  Nat.  Br.  596;  And 
beaupleader  is  as  well  in  refpedt  of  vicious  pleadings,  as 
ot  the  fair  pleading,  by  way  of  amendment.  2  Injl.  122. 

BEAUPREAU',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Mayne  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  diftridt  of  St.  Florent,  three  leagues  fouth  of  St.  Flo- 
rent,  and  three  north-north-wed  of  Chollet. 

BEAUQUE'SNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Somme,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
didridt  of  Doulens,  two  leagues  fouth-ead  of  Doulens. 

BEAUREGARD',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Dordogne,  four  leagues  fouth  of  Perigueux. 

Beauregard,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Puy  de  Dome,  three  leagues  ead  of  Clermont-Ferrand. 

Beau  reg  ard,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Lot,  five  leagues  ead-fouth-ead  of  Gabon. 

BEAUREPAIR',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Saone  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  didridt  of  Louhans,  two  leagues  and  a  half  ead  of  Lou- 
hans,  and  three  north  of  Cuzeau. 

BEAUREPAIR'E,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Ifere,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dii- 
tridt  of  Vienne,  nine  leagues  fouth-fouth-ead  of  Lyons,  and 
three  fouth-ead  of  Vienne. 

BEAURIEU'X,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Aifne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  didridt 
of  Laon,  three  leagues  and  a  half  north-wed  of  Rheims. 

B EAUSO'BRE  (Ifaac  de),  a  very  learned  Protedant 
writer,  was  born  at  Niort  in  France,  in  1659.  He  was  for¬ 
ced  into  Holland  to  avoid  the  execution  of  a  fentence  which 
condemned  him  to  make  amende  honorable ;  and  this  for  hav¬ 
ing  broken  the  royal  dgnet,  which  was  put  upon  the  door  of 
a  church  of  the  reformed,  to  prevent  the  public  profeffion 
of  their  religion.  He  went  to  Berlin  in  1694.;  was  made 
chaplain  to  the  king  of  Prudia,  and  counfellor  of  the  royal 
conlidory.  He  died  in  1738,  aged  feventy-nine,  after  ha¬ 
ving  publifhed  feveral  works  ;  as,  1.  Defenfe  de  la  Doc¬ 
trine  des  Refovnies,  2.  A  Tranflation  of  the  New  Teda- 

ment,, 
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jaent,  with  notes.  3 .  Differtation  fur  les  Adamites  dc  Bo. 
heme  ;  a  curious  work.  4.  llidoire  Critique  de  Manichee 
et  du  Manicheifme,  2  tom.  4to.  5.  Several  diflertations 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Britannique. 

BE  AUSSE'T  (Le),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart, 
ment  of  the  Var,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  di(- 
trict  of  Toulon,  feven  miles  north-weft  of  Toulon. 

BEAU'TEOUS,  adj.  Fair;  elegant  in  form  ;  pleadng 
to  the.  fight;  beautiful.  This  word  is  chiefly  poetical : 

I  can,  Pet.ru chio,  help  thee  to  a  wife, 

With  wealth  enough,  and  young,  and  beauteous.  Shahf. 

BE  AU'TEOUSLY,  adv.  In  a  beauteous  manner  ;  in  a 
manner  plealing  to  the  fight ;  beautifully. — Look  upon 
pleafures  not  upon  that  fide  that  is  next  the  fun,  or  where 
they  look  bcauttovjly ;  that  is,  as  they  come  towards  you  to 
be  enjoyed.  Taylor. 

BEAU'TEOUSNESS,/.  The  (late  or  quality  of  being 
beauteous;  beauty: 

From  lefs  virtue,  and  lefs  beauteoufnefs, 

The  gentiles  fram’d  them  gods  and  goddefles.  Donne. 

BE  AU'TIFUL,  adj.  [from  beauty  and  full.]  Fair;  ha¬ 
ving  the  qualities  that  conditute  beauty.-— The  molt  im¬ 
portant  part  of  painting,  is  to  know  what  is  molt  beautiful 
in  nature,  and  mod  proper  for  that  art;  that  which  is  the 
moll  beautiful,  is  the  moft  noble,  fubicct :  lo,  in  poetiy, 
tragedy  is  more  beautiful  than  comedy,  becaufe  the  per- 
Tons  are  greater  whom  the  poet  inftruTs,  and  confequcnt- 
)y  the  indruftions  of  more  benefit  to  mankind.  Drydtn. 

BEAU'TI FULLY,  adv.  In  a  beautiful  manner. 

BEAU'TIFULNESS,/.  The  quality  of  being  beauti¬ 
ful  ;  beauty  ;  excellence  of  form. 

To  BEAU'TI FY,  v.a.  To  adorn  ;  to  embellifh  ;  to 
deck ;  to  grace  ;  to  add  beauty  to — Never  was  forrow 
more  fweetly  fet  fortli ;  their  faces  feeming  rather  to  beau¬ 
tify  their  forrow,  than  their  forrow  to  cloud  the  beauty  of 
their  faces.  Hayward. 

To  Beautify,  v.  n.  To  grow  beautiful ;  to  advance  in 
beauty.— It  mud  be  a  profpeft  pleating  to  God  himfelf, 
to  fee  his  creation  for  ever  beautifying  in  his  eyes,  and 
drawing  nearer  to  him  by  greater  degrees  of  refemblance. 
Addifon. 

BEAU'TY,  f.  [bcaute,  Fr.]  That  ademblage  of  graces, 
or  proportion  of  parts,  which  pleafes  the  eye. — Beauty  con- 
fids  of  a  certain  compodtion  of  colour  and  figure,  caufmg 
delight  in  the  beholder.  Locke.— Of  the  beauty  of  the  eye 
I  (hall  fay  little,  leaving  that  to  poets  and  orators  :  that 
it  is  a  very  pleafant  and  lovely  objeft  to  behold,  if  we  con- 
fider  the  figure,  colours,  fplendour  of  it,  is  the  lead  I  can 
fay.  Ray.— A  particular  grace,  feature,  or  ornament. — 
The  ancient  pieces  are  beautiful,  becaufe  they  refemble 
the  beauties  of  nature;  and  nature  will  ever  be  beautiful, 
which  refembles  thofe  beauties  of  antiquity.  Dryden. — Any 
thing  more  eminently  excellent  than  the  red  of  that  to 
which  it  is  united. — With  incredible  pains  have  1  endea¬ 
voured  to  copy  the  feveral  beauties  of  the  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  hidorians.  Arbuthnot.— A  beautiful  perfon  : 

What  can  thy  ends,  malicious  beauty,  be  ? 

Can  he,  who  kill’d  thy  brother,  live  for  thee  ?  Dryden. 

If  we  contemplate  the  beauty  of  vidble  objedls,  two 
kinds  are  difeovered.  The  fird  may  be  termed  ftrinfic 
beauty,  becaufe  it  is  difeovered  in  a  (ingle  object,  without 
relation  to  any  other :  the  other  may  be  termed,  relative, 
being  founded  on  the  relation  of  objects.  Intrindc  beau¬ 
ty  is  a  perception  of  fenfe  merely;  for  to  perceive  the 
beauty  of  a  fpreading  oak,  or  of  a  flowing  river,  no  more 
is  required  but  flngly  an  aft  of  vidon.  Relative  beauty 
is  accompanied  with  an  aft  of  underdanding  and  reflection ; 
for  we  perceive  not  the  relative  beauty  of  a  fine  indrument 
or  engine  until  we  learn  its  ufe  and  dedination.  In  a  word, 
intrindc  beauty  is  ultimate ;  and  relative  beauty  is  that  of 
means  relating  to  fome  good  end  or  purpofe.  Thefe  dif¬ 
ferent  beauties  agree  in  one  principal  circumdance,  that 
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both  are  equally  perceived  as  belonging  to  the  object ; 
which  will  be  readily  admitted  with  refpeft  to  intrindc 
beauty,  but  is  not  fo  obvious  with  refpeft  to  the  other. 
The  utility  of  the  plough,  for  example,  may  make  it  an 
object  of  admiration  or  of  dedre  ;  but  why'  fiiould  utility 
make  it  beautiful?  A  natural. propendty  of  the  human 
mind  will  explain  this  difficulty.  By  an  eafy  trandtionof 
■ideas,  the  beauty  of  the  effedl  is  transferred’ to-  the  canfe, 
and  is  perceived  as  one  of  the  qualities  of  thecaufe.  Thus 
a  fubjedt  void  of  intrindc  beauty  appears  beautiful  by  its 
utility  ;  a  dwelling-houfe  void  of  all  regularity  is  however 
beautiful  in  the  .ytfcw  of  convenience  ;  and  the  want  of 
fymmetry  in  a  tree  will  not  prevent  its  appearing  beauti¬ 
ful,  it  it  be  known  to  produce  good  fruit.  When  thefe 
two  beauties  concur  in  any  objedt,  it  appears  delightful. 
Every  member  of  the  human  body  polled'es  both  in  a  high  ■ 
degree.  . 

With  regard  to  the  final  caufe  of  beauty,  one  thing  is 
evident,  that  our  relifh  of  regularity,  uniformity,  propor¬ 
tion,  order,  and  dmplicity,  contributes  greatly  to  enhance 
the  beauty  of  the  objects  that  furround  us,  and  of  courfe 
tends  to  our  happinefs.  We  may  be  confirmed  in  this 
thought,  upon  reflecting,  that  our  lade  for  thefe  particu¬ 
lars  is  not  accidental,  but  uniform  and  univerfal,  making 
a  branch  of  our  nature.  "  At  the  fame  time,  regularity, 
uniformity,  order,  and  dmplicity,  contribute  each  of  them 
to  readinefs  of  apprebenfion,  and  enable  us  to  form  more 
diftindt  ideas  of  objedts  than  can  be  done  where  thefe  par¬ 
ticulars  are  wanting.  In  fome  indances,  as  in  animals, 
proportion  is  evidently  connedfed  with  utility,  and  is  the 
more  agreeable  on  that  account. 

Beauty,  in  many  indances,  promotes  indudry ;  and,  as 
it  is  frequently  connected  with  utility,  it  proves  an  addi¬ 
tional  incitement  to  enrich  our  fields  and  improve  our  ma¬ 
nufactures.  Thefe,  however,  are  but  (light  eftedts,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  connedtions  that  are  formed  among  indivi¬ 
duals  in  fociety  by  means  of  beauty.  The  qualifications 
of  the  head  and  heart  are  undoubtedly  the  mod  folid  and 
mod  permanent  foundations  of  fuch  connedtions:  but,  as 
external  beauty  lies  more  in  view,  and  is  more  obvious  to 
the  bulk  of  mankind,  than  the  qualities  now  mentioned, 
the  fenfe  of  beauty  has  a  more  extenfive  influencein  form¬ 
ing  thefe  connedtions.  At  any  rate,  it  concurs  in  an  emi¬ 
nent  degree  with  mental  qualifications,  in  producing  focial 
intercourfe,  mutual  good  will,  and  confequently  mutual 
aid  and  fupport,  which  are  the  life  of  fociety  :  it  mud  not 
however  be  overlooked,  that  the  fenfe  of  beauty  does  not 
tend  to  advance  the  intereds  of  fociety,  but  when  in  a  due 
mean  with  refpedt  to  drength.  Love,  in  particular,  ari- 
(ing  from  a  fenfe  of  beauty,  lofes,  when  excedive,  its  fo¬ 
cial  character :  the  appetite  for  gratidcation,  prevailing 
over  affedtion  for  the  beloved  objeCt,  is  ungovernable,  and 
tends  violently  to  its  end,  regardlefs  of  the  mifery  that 
mud  follow.  Love,  in  this  date,  is  no  longer  an  agreeable 
padion:  it  becomes  painful,  like  hunger  or  third;  and 
produceth  no  happinefs  but  in  the  indant  of  fruition.  This 
fuggeds  an  important  ledon,  that  moderation  in  our  defires 
and  appetites,  which  dts  us  for  doing  our  duty,  contri¬ 
butes  at  the  fame  time  the  mod  to  happinefs;  even  focial 
paflions,  when  moderate,  are  more  pleafant  than  when  they 
fvvell  beyond  proper  bounds. 

Human  or  Perfonal  Beauty,  Tnay  be  confidered  under 
four  heads,  viz.  Colour,  Form,  Expredion,  and  Grace  ; 
the  two  former  being,  as  it  were,  the  body,  the  two  latter 
the  foiil,  of  beauty. 

1.  Colour.  Although  this  be  the  lowed  of  all  the  con¬ 
diment  parts  of  beauty,  yet  it  is  vulgarly  the  mod  ftri- 
king,  and  the  mod  obferved  ;  for  which  there  is  a  very 
obvious  reafon  to  be  given  ;  that  “every  body  can  fee, 
and  very  few  can  judge  the  beauties  of  colour  requiring 
much  lefs  of  judgment  than  either  of  the  other  three.  As 
to  the  colour  of  the  body  in  general,  the  mod  beautiful 
perhaps  that  ever  was  imagined,  was  that  which  Apelles 
exprelled  in  his  famous  Venus;  and  which,  though  the 
picture  itfelf  be  lod,  Cicero  has  in  fome  degr«c  preferved 
1  to 
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tons,  in  his  excellent  defeription  of  it.  It  was  (as  we 
Jearn  from  him)  a  fine  red,  beautifully  intermixed  and  in¬ 
corporated  with  white ;  and  diffufed,  in  its  due  propor¬ 
tions,  through  each  part  of  the  body.  Such  are  the  de- 
feriptions  of  a  mod  beautiful  fkin,  in  feveral  of  the ’Ro¬ 
man  poets  ;  and  fucli  often  is  the  colouring  of  Titian,  and 
particularly  in  his  fleeping  Venus,  or  whatever  other  beau¬ 
ty  that  charming  piece  was  meant  to  reprefent.  The  rea- 
fon  why  thefe  colours  pleafe  fo  much,  is  not  only  their 
natural  livelinefs,  nor  the  much  greater  charms  they  ob¬ 
tain  from  their  being  properly  blended  together,  but  is 
alfo  owing  in.  fome  degree  to  the  idea  they  carry  with  them 
of  good  health  ;  without  which  all  beauty  grows  languid 
and  lefs  engaging  ;  and  with  which  it  always  recovers  an 
additional  life  and  luftre. 

As  to  the  colour  of  the  face  in  particular,  a  great  deal 
of  beauty  is  owing  to  variety  ;  that  being  defigned  by  na¬ 
ture  for  the  greateft  concourfe  of  different  colours,  of  any 
part  in  the  human  body.  Colours  pleafe  by  oppofition  ; 
and  it  is  in  the  face  that  they  are  molt  diverfified,  and  the 
mod  oppofed.  It  is  an  obfervation  apparently  whimfical, 
but  perhaps  not  unjuft,  that  the  fame  thing  which  makes 
a  fine  evening,  makes  a  fine  face;  that  is,  as  to  the  parti¬ 
cular  part  of  beauty  now  under  confideration.  The  beau¬ 
ty  of  an  evening  iky,  about  the  fetting  of  the  fun,  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  variety  of  colours  that  are  fcattered  over  the 
lace  of  the  heavens.  It  is  the  fine  red  clouds,  intermixed 
with  white,  and  fo'metimes  darker  ones,  with  the  azure 
bottom  appearing  between  them,  which  makes  all  that 
beautiful  compoiition  that  delights  the  eye,  and  gives  plea- 
fure  to  the  heart.  In  t lie  fame  manner,  if  we  coniider 
fome  beautiful  faces,  we  may  obferve  it  is  much  the  fame 
variety  of  colours  which  gives  them  their  pleafing  look  ; 
which  is  fo  apt  to  attract  the  eye,  and  engage  the  heart. 
For  all  this  fort  of  beauty  is  refolvable  into  a  proper  va¬ 
riation  of  flefh-colour  and  red,  with  the  clear  bluenefs  of 
the  veins  plealingly  intermixed  about  the  temples  and 
cheeks,  fet  off  by  the  fiiades  of  full  eye-brows,  and  of  the 
hair,  when  it  falls  in  a  proper  manner  round  the  face.  It 
is  for  this  reafon  that  the  belt  landfcape-painters  have 
been  generally  obferved  to  choofe  the  autumnal  part  of 
the  year  for  their  pieces,  rather  than  the  fpring.  They 
prefer  the  variety  of  fiiades  and  colours,  though  in  their 
decline,  to  all  their  frefbnefs  and  verdure  in  their  infancy  ; 
and  think  ail  the  charms  and  livelinefs  even  of  the  fpring 
more  than  compenfated  by  the  choice,  oppofition,  and 
richnefs,  of  colours,  that  appear  almofi  on  every  tree  in 
the  autumn. 

Though  one’s  judgment  is  apt  to  be  guided  by  particu¬ 
lar  attachments  (and  that  more  perhaps  in  this  part  of 
beauty  than  any  other),  yet  the  general  perfualion  feems 
well  founded,  that  a  complete  brown  beauty  is  really  pre¬ 
ferable  to  a  perfect  fair  one  ;  the  bright  brown  giving  a 
luftre  to  all  the  other  colours,  a  vivacity  to  the  eyes,  and 
a  richnefs  to  the  whole  look,  which  one  feeks  in  vain  in 
the  whit  eft  and  molt  tranfparent  (kins.  Raphael’s  moft 
charming  Madonna  is  a  brunette  beauty  ;  and  his  earlier 
Madonnas  (or  thole  of  his  middle  ftyle)  are  generally  of  a 
lighter  and  lefs  pleafing  complexion.  All  the  belt  artifts 
in  the  nobleft  age  of  painting,  about  Leo  X.’s  time,  tiled 
this  deeper  and  richer  kind  of  colouring  ;  and  perhaps  one 
might  add,  that  the  glaring  lights  introduced  by  Guido 
went  a  great  Way  towards  the  declenfion  of  that  art ;  as 
the  enfeebling  of  the  colours  by  Carlo  Marat,  or  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  hath  fince  almofi  completed  the  fall  of  it  in  Italy. 

Under  the  idea  of  colour,  it  feems  doubtful  whether 
fome  things  ought  not  to  be  comprehended  which  are  not 
perhaps  commonly  meant  by  that  name.  As  that  appa¬ 
rent  foftnefs  or  filkinefs  of  fome  (kins;  that  Magdalen- 
look  in  fome  fine  faces,  after  weeping;  that  brightnefs,  as 
well  as  tint,  of  the  hair;  that  luftre  of  health  that  fhines 
forth  upon  the  features  ;  that  luminous  appearance  in  fome 
eyes,  and  that  fluid  fire  or  ghftening  in  others:  fome  of 
which  are  of  a  nature  fo  much  fuperior  to  the  common 
beauties  of  colour,  that  they  make  it  doubtful  whether 
Vo i..  II.  No.  106. 
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they  fit ou Id  not  have  been  ranked  under  a  higher  clafs, 
and  referved  for  the  exprellion  of  the  paftions. 

2.  Form.  The  general  caufe  of  beauty  in  the  form  or 
fhape  in  both  fexes  is  a  proportion,  or  an  union  or  harmo¬ 
ny,  in  all  parts  of  the  body.  The  diftingui filing  charac¬ 
ter  of  beauty,  in  the  female  form,  is  delicacy  and  foft¬ 
nefs;  and,  in  the  male,  either  apparent  firength  or  agility. 
The  fined  exemplars  that  can  be  feen  for  the  former,  is 
the  Venus  of  Medicis  ;  and,  for  the  two  latter,  the  Hercu¬ 
les  Farnefe  and  the  Apollo  Belvidere.  One  of  the  old 
Roman  poets,  in  fpeaking  of  a  very  handfome  man,  who 
was  candidate  for  the  prize  in  fome  of  the  public  games, 
fays,  that  he  was  much  expected  and  much  admired  by 
all  the  fpeftators  at  his  firft  appearance;  but  that,  when 
he  flung  off  his  robes,’ and  difeovered  the  whole  beauty 
of  his  fhape  altogether,  it  was  fo  fuperior,  that  it  quite 
extinguiftied  the  beauties  they  had  before  fo  much  admi¬ 
red  in  his  face.  Much  the  fame  elfeft  may  be  felt  in  view¬ 
ing  the  Venus  of  Medicis.  If  we  obferve  the  face  only, 
it  appears  extremely  beautiful ;  but,  if  we  conftderall  the 
other  elegancies  of  her  form,  the  beauty  of  her  face  be¬ 
comes  lefs  ftriking,  and  is  almofi  loft  in  her  multiplicity  of 
charms. 

Whoever  would  learn  what  conftitutes  the  beauty  of 
each  part  of  the  human  body,  may  find  it  laid  down  pret¬ 
ty  much  at  large,  by  Felibien,  in  his  Entretiens ,  vol.  ii.  p. 
14-45,  who  deferibes  the  beauty  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  female  form  as  follows  :  The  head  ftiould  be  well 
rounded,  and  look  rather  inclining  to  fmall  than  large. 
The  forehead  white,  fmooth,  and  open  (not  with  the  . hair 
growing  down  too  deep  upon  it);  neither  flat  nor  promi¬ 
nent,  but,  like  the  head,  well  rounded;  and  rather  fmall 
in  proportion  than  large.  The  hair,  either  bright  black 
or  brown;  not  thin,  but  full  and  waving ;  and  if  it  falls 
in  moderate  curls  the  better.  The  black  is  particularly 
ufeful  for  fetting  oft'  the  whitenefs  of  the  neck  and  fkin. 
The  eyes  black,  chefnut,  or  blue;  clear,  bright,  and  live¬ 
ly  ;  and  rather  large  in  proportion  than  fmall.  The  eye¬ 
brows,  well  divided,  rather  full  than  thin  ;  femicircnlar, 
and  broader  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends  ;  of  a  neat  turn, 
but  not  formal.  The  cheeks  fliould  not  be  wide;  fliould 
have  a  degree  of  plumpnefs,  with  the  red  and  white  finely 
blended  together;  and  fliould  look  firm  and  foft.  The 
ear  fliould  be  rather  fmall  than  large;  well  folded,  and 
with  an  agreeable  tinge  of  red.  The  nofe  fhould  be  pla¬ 
ced  fo  as  to  divide  the  face  into  two  equal  parts;  fliould 
be  of  a  moderate  fize,  ftrait,  and  well-fquared ;  though 
fometimes  a  little  riling  in  the  nofe,  which  is  but  juft  per¬ 
ceivable,  may  give  it  a  very  graceful  look.  The  mouth 
fliould  be  fmall ;  and  the  lips  not  of  equal  thicknefs  :  they 
fliould  be  well  turned,  fmall  rather  than  grofs;  foft,  even 
to  the  eye;  and  with  a  living  red  in  them.  A  truly  pretty 
mouth  is  like  a  rofe-bud  that  is  beginning  to  blow.  The 
teeth  fhould  be  middle-fized,  white,  well-ranged,  and 
even.  The  chin  of  a  moderate  fize;  white,  foft,  and 
agreeably  rounded.  The  neck  fhould  be  white,  ftraight, 
and  of  a  foft,  eafy,  and  flexible,  make,  rather  long  than 
fliort;  lefs  above,  and  increafing  gently  towards  the  ftioul- 
ders  :  the  whitenefs  and  delicacy  of  its  (kin  fliould  be  con¬ 
tinued,  or  rather  go  on  improving,  to  the  bofom.  The 
fkin  in  general  fhould  be  white,  properly  tinged  with  red  ; 
with  an  apparent  foftnefs,  and  a  look  of  thriving  health 
in  it.  The  fhoulders  fliould  be  white,  gently  fpread,  and 
with  a  much  fofter  appearance  of  firength  than  in  thofe  of 
men.  The  arm  fhould  be  white,  round,  firm,  and  foft; 
and  more  particularly  fo  from  the  elbow  to  the  hand.  The 
hand  fiiould  unite  inienfibly  with  the  arm  ;  juft  as  it  does 
in  the  ftatue  of  the  Venus  of  Medicis.  They  fliould  be  long 
and  delicate,  and  even  the  joints  and  nervous  parts  of  them 
fliould  be  without  either  any  hardnefs  or  drynefs.  TJie 
fingers  fhould  be  fine,  long,  round,  and  foft;  fmall,  and 
leffening  towards  the  tips;  the  nails  long,  rounded  at  the 
ends,  and  pellucid.  The  bofom  fiiould  be  white  and  char¬ 
ming;  and  the  breafts  equal  in  roundnefs,  whitenefs,  and 
firmnefs ;  neither  too  much  elevated  nor  too  much  depref- 
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fed;  rifing  gently,  and  very  diftin&ly  feparated ;  in  one 
word,  juft  like  thole  of  Venus  of  Medicis.  The  Tides  fliould 
be  long,  and  the  hips  wider  than  the  Ihoulders ;  and  fliould 
turn  off  as  they  do  in  the  fame  Venus ;  and  go  down  round¬ 
ing  and  leffening  gradually  to  the  knee.  The  knee  fliould 
be  even,  and  well  rounded ;  the  legs  ftraight,  but  varied 
by  a  proper  rounding  of  the  more  flefhy  part,  and  the  feet 
finely  turned,  white,  and  little.  Thefe  conftituent  parts 
of  beauty  may  be  ftudied  in  the  fined  pidl  ures  and  ftatues ; 
for  in  life  we  commonly  fee  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  human 
body,  moft  of  it  being  either  difguifed  or  altered  by  what 
we  call  drefs. 

3.  ExpreJ/ion.  By  this  is  meant  the  expreflion  of  the 
paffions  ;  the  turns  and  changes  of  the  mind,  fo  far  as  they 
are  vifible  to  the  eye  by  our  looks  .or  geftures.  Though 
the  mind  appears  principally  in  the  face  and  attitudes  of 
t he  head  ;  yet  almoft  every  part  of  the  human  body,  on 
Tome  occaflon  or  other,  may  become  expreflive.  Thus, 
the  languifliing  hanging  of  the  arm,  or  the  vehement  ex¬ 
ertion  of  it ;  the  pain  expreffed  by  the  fingers  of  one  of 
the  Tons  in  the  famous  group  of  Laocoon,  and  in  the  toes 
of  the  dying  gladiator.  But  this  again  is  often  loft  among 
11s  by  our  drels ;  and  indeed  is  of  the  lefs  concern,  beca'ufe 
the  expreflion  of  the  paffions  paffes  chiefly  in  the  face, 
which  we  (by  good  luck)  have  not  as  yet  concealed. 

The  parts  of  the  face  in  which  the  patlions  are  moft 
ftrongly  expreffed,  are  the  eyes  and  mouth  ;  but  from  the 
eyes  they  diffufe  themfelves  very  forcibly  about  the  eye¬ 
brows  ;  as,  in  the  other  cafe,  they  appear  often  in  the  parts 
all  round  the  mouth.  Philofophers  may  difpute  as  much 
as  they  pleafe  about  the  feat  of  the  foul;  but,  wherever 
it  refides,  we  are  fure  that  it  fpeaks  in  the  eyes.  Perhaps 
it  is  injuring  the  eye-brows,  to  make  them  only  dependents 
on  the  eye  ;  for  they,  efpecially  in  lively  faces,  have,  as  it 
were,  a  language  of  their  own  ;  and  are  extremely  varied, 
according  to  the  different  fentiments  and  paffions  of  the 
mind.  Homer  makes  the  eye- brows  the  feat  of  majefty, 
Virgil  of  dejection,  Horace  of- modefty,  and  Juvenal  of 
pride  ;  and  it  is  not  certain  whether  every  one  of  the  paf¬ 
fions  be  not  affigned,  by  one  or  other  of  the  poets,  to  the 
fame  part. 

We  may  fay,  in  general,  that  all  the  tender  and  kind 
paffions  add  to  beauty;  and  all  the  cruel  and  unkind  ones 
'add  to  deformity  :  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  good  na¬ 
ture  may  very  juftly  be  faid  to  be  “  the  beft  feature  even 
in  the  fineft  face.”  Pope  has  included  the  principal  palfion 
of  each  fort  in  two  very  pretty  lines : 

Love,  hope,  and  joy,  fair  pleafure’s  finding  train  ; 

Hate,  fear,  and  grief,  the  family  of  pain. 

The  former  of  which  naturally  give  an  additional  luftre 
and  enlivening  to  beauty  ;  as  the  latter  are  too  apt  to  fling 
a  gloom  and  cloud  over  it.  Yet  in  thefe,  and  all  the  other 
paffions,  moderation  ought  perhaps  to  be  confidered  in  a 
great  meafure  the  rule  of  their  beauty,  almoft  as  far  as 
moderation  in  actions  is  the  rule  of  virtue.  Thus  an  ex- 
ceffive  joy  may  be  too  boifterous  in  the  face  to  be  pleafing  ; 
and  a  degree  of  grief  in  fome  faces,  and  on  fome  occafions, 
may  be  extremely  beautiful.  Some  degrees  of  anger, 
ftiame,  furprife,  fear,  and  concern,  are  beautiful ;  but  all 
excefs  is  deformity.  Dulnefs,  aufterity,  impudence,  pride, 
affectation,  malice,  and  envy,  are  always  diigufting. 

The  fineft  union  of  paffions  that  can  perhaps  be  obfer- 
ved  in  any  face,  confifts  of  a  juft  mixture  of  modefty,  fen- 
fibility,  and  fweetnefs;  each  of  which  when  taken  fingly 
is  very  pleafing  :  but  when  they  are  all  blended  together, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  either  to  enliven  or  correCt  each  other, 
they  give  almoft  as  much  attraction  as  the  paffions  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  adding  to  a  very  pretty  face.  The  prevailing 
palfion  in  the  Venus  of  Medicis  is  modefty :  it  is  expreffed 
by  each  of  her  hands,  in  her  looks,  and  in  the  turn  of  her 
head.  And  it  may  bequeftioned,  whether  one  of  the  chief 
reafons  why  fide-faces  pleafe  more  than  full  ones,  be  not 
from  the  former  having  more  of  the  air  of  modefty  than 
the  latter.  This  at  leaft  js  certain,  that  the  beft  artifts 


ufually  choofe  to  give  a  fide-face  rather  than  a  full  one  ; 
in  which  attitude,  the  turn  of  the  neck  too  has  more  beau¬ 
ty,  and  the  paffions  more  activity  and  force.  Thus,  as  to 
hatred  and  affeCtion  in  particular,  the  look  that  was  for¬ 
merly  fuppofed  to  carry  an  infection  with  it  from  malig¬ 
nant  eyes,  was  a  flanting  regard  ;  like  that  which  Milton 
gives  to  Satan,  when  he  is  viewing  the  happinefs  of  our 
firft  parents  in  Paradife  ;  and  the  fafcination,  or  ftroke  of 
love,  is  moft  ufually  conveyed,  at  firft,  in  a  fide-glance. 

It  is  owing  to  the  great  force  of  equanimity  which  attends 
all  the  kinder  paffions,  “  that  lovers  do  not  only  feem,  but 
are  really,  more  beautiful  to  each  other  than  they  are  to 
the  reft  of  the  world;”  becaufe,  when  they  are  together, 
the  moft  pleafing  paffions  are  more  frequently  exerted  in 
each  of  their  faces  than  they  are  in  either  before  the  reft 
of  the  world.  There  is  then,  as  a  certain  French  writer 
well  expreffes  it,  “a  foul  upon  their  countenances,”  which 
does  not  appear  when  they  are  abfent  from  each  other; 
or  even  when  they  are  together  conceding  with  other  per- 
fons,  that  are  indifferent  to  them,  or  lay  a  reftraint  upon 
their  minds.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an 
axiom,  that  the  chief  rule  of  the  beauty  of  the  paffions 
is  moderation  ;  and  that  the  part  in  which  they  appear  moft 
ftrongly  is  the  eyes.  It  is  there  that  love  holds  ail  his  ten¬ 
dered  language  :  it  is  there  that  virtue  commands,  modefty 
charms,  joy  enlivens,  forrow  engages,  and  inclination  fires 
the  hearts  of  the  beholders  :  it  is  there  that  even  fear,  and 
anger,  and  confufion,  can  be  charming.  But  all  thefe, 
to  be  charming,  mull  be  kept  within  their  due  bounds  and 
limits;  for,  too  fullen  an  appearance  of  virtue,  a  violent 
fwell  of  palfion,  a  ruftic  and  overwhelming  modefty,  a 
deep  fadnefs,  or  too  wild  and  impetuous  a  joy,  become 
all  either  opprefiive  or  difagreeable. 

4.  Grace,  the  finifhing  and  nobleft  part  of  beauty,  which 
every  body  is  accuftomed  to  fpeak  of  as  a  thing  inexpli¬ 
cable;  and  in  a  great  meafure  perhaps  it  is  fo.  We  know 
that  the  foul  is,  but  we  fcarcely  know  what  it  is  :  every 
judge  of  beauty  can  point  out  grace;  but  no  one  feems 
even  yet  to  have  fixed  upon  its  definition.  Grace  often 
depends  on  fome  very  little  incidents  in  a  fine  face;  and 
in  aCtions  it  confifts  more  in  the  manner  of  doing  things 
than  in  the  things  themfelves.  It  is  perpetually  varying 
its  appearance,  and  is  therefore  much  more  difficult  to  be 
confidered  than  in  any  thing  fixed  and  fteady.  While  we 
look  upon  the  objeCt,  it  fteals  from  under  the  eye  of  the 
obferver;  and  is  fucceeded  perhaps  by  another  that  flits 
away  as  foon,  and  as  imperceptibly.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  grace  is  better  to  be  ftudied  in  Corregio’s,  Guido's, 
and  Raphael’s,  pictures,  than  in  real  life.  But,  though  we 
cannot  precifely  fay  what  grace  is,  we  may  neverthelefs 
point  out  the  parts  and  things  in  which  it  is  moft  apt  to  ap¬ 
pear.  The  chief  dwelling-place  of  grace  is  about  the 
mouth  ;  though  at  times  it  may  vifit  every  limb  or  part  of 
the  body.  But  the  mouth  is  the  chief  feat  of  grace,  as 
much  as  the  chief  feat  for  the  beauty  of  the  paffions  is  in 
the  eyes.  Thus,  when  the  French  ufe  the  expreflion  of 
ane  Louche  fort  gracicufe,  they  mean  it  properly  of  grace: 
but,  when  they  fay  desyeux  tres gracieux,  it  then  falls  to  the 
fhare  of  the  paffions ;  and  it  means  kind  or  favourable.  In 
a  very  graceful  countenance,  by  which  we  do  not  fo  much 
mean  a  majeftic  as  a  foft  and  pleafing  one,  there  is  now  and 
then  a  certain  deliciotifnefs  that  almoft  always  lives  about 
the  mouth,  in  fomething  not  enough  to  be  called  a  fmile, 
though  an  approach  towards  one,  which  varies  gently  about 
the  different  lines,  and  perhaps  fometimes  difcovers  a  lit¬ 
tle  dimple,  that,  after  juft  forming,  difappears  and  appears 
again  by  fits. 

The  grace  of  attitudes  may  belong  to  the  polition  of 
each  part,  as  well  as  to  the  carriage  or  difpofition  of  the 
whole  body :  but  how  much  more  it  belongs  to  the  head 
than  to  any  other  part  may  be  feen  in  the  pieces  of  the 
moft  celebrated  painters;  and  particularly  in  tliofe  of  Gui¬ 
do,  who  has  been  rather  too  luviih  in  bellowing  this  beau¬ 
ty  on  almoft  all  his  fine  women  ;  whereas  nature  has  given 
it  in  fo  high  a  degree  but  to  very  few.  The  turns  of  the 
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neck  are  extremely  capable  of  "race,  and  are  very  eafy  to 
be  obferved,  though  very  difficult  to  be  accounted  for. 
How  much  of  this  grace  may  belong  to  the  arms  and  feet, 
as  well  as  to  the  neck,  and  head,  may  be  l'een  in  dancing. 
But  it  is  not  only  in  genteel  motions  that  a  very  pretty 
woman  will  be  graceful  ;  and  Ovid  (who. was  lo  great  a 
mailer  in  all  the  parts  of  beauty)  had  very  good  reafon  for 
faying,  That  when  Venus,  to  pleafe  her  gallant,  imitated 
the  hobblfog  gait  of  Iter  hufband,  her  very  lamenefs  had 
a  great  deal  of  prettinefs  and  grace  in  it.  “  Every  motion 
of  a  graceful  woman  (fays  another  writer  ot  tire  fame  age) 
is  full  of  grace.”  She  defigns  nothing  by  it-  perhaps,  and 
may  even  not  be  fenfible  of  it  herfelf  :  and  indeed  fhe 
fhould  not  be  fo  too  much  ;  for  the  moment  that  any  gel- 
ture  or  action  appears  to  be  affedted,  it  ceafes  to  be  grace¬ 
ful.  Horace  and  Virgil  feem  to  extend  grace  fo  far  as  to 
the  flowing  of  the  hair,  and  Tibullus  even  to  the  drels  of 
his  miftrefs  ;  but  then  he  affigns  it  more  to  her  manner  of 
putting  on  and  appearing  in  whatever  ffie  wears  than  to 
the  drefs  itfelf.  It  is  true,  there  is  another  wicked  poet, 
who  has  faid  (with  much  lefs  decency)  “  that  drefs  is  the 
better  half  of  the  woman 

■ - Pars  minima  eft  ipfa  puella  fui.  Ovid. 

There  are  two  very  diftindl  (and,  as  it  were,  oppofite) 
forts  of  grace  ;  the  majeftic  and  the  familiar.  The  former 
belongs  chiefly  to  the  very  fine  women,  and  the  latter  to 
the  very  pretty  ones  :  that  is  more  commanding,  and  this 
the  more  delightful  and  engaging.  The  Grecian  painters 
and  fculptcrs  ufed  to  exprefs  the  former  mod  flrongly  in 
the  looks  and  attitudes  of  their  Minervas,  and  the  latter 
in  thole  of  Venus.  Xenophon,  in  his  Choice  of  Hercules 
(or  at  lead  the  excellent  tranflator  of  that  piece),  has  made 
juft  the  fame  diftinHion  in  the  perfonages  of  Wildorn  and 
Pleafure  ;  the  former  of  w  hich  lie  defcribes  as  moving  on 
to  that  young  hero  with  the  majeftic  fort  of  grace  ;  and 
the  latter  with  the  familiar  : 

Graceful,  yet  each  with  different  grace  they  move  ; 

1  his  linking  facred  awe,  that  fofter  winning  love. 

No  poet  feems  to  have  underftood  this  part  of  beauty 
better  than  Milton.  He  fpeaks  of  thefe  two  forts  of.  grace 
very  diftindlly  ;  and  gives  the  majeftic  to  Adam,  and  the 
familiar  to  Eve  : 

For  contemplation  he,  and  valour,  form’d  ; 

For  foftnefs  fhe,  and  l'weet  attractive  grace.  B.  iv.  298. 

Though  grace  is  fo  difficult  to  be  accounted  for  in  gene¬ 
ral,  yet  there  are  two  particular  things  which  feem  to  hold 
nniverfally  in  relation  to  it.  The  firft  is,  “  That  there  is 
no  grace  without  motion  that  is,  without  fome  eafy  or 
pleafing  movement,  either  of  the  whole  body  or  of  fome 
limb,  or  at  leaft  of  fome  feature.  And  it  may  be  hence 
that  lord  Bacon  calls  grace  by  the  name  of  decent  motion  ; 
juft  as  if  they  were  equivalent  terms  :  “  In  beauty,  that  of 
favour  is  more  than  that  of  colour  ;  and  that  of  gracious 
and  decent  motion,  more  than  that  of  favour.”  The  fe- 
cond  obfervation  is,  “  That  there  can  be  no  grace  with 
impropriety;”  or,  in  other  words,  that  nothing  can  be 
graceful  that  is  not  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  perfon. 
The  graces  of  a  little  lively  beauty  would  become  ungrace¬ 
ful  in  a  character  of  majefty  ;  as  the  majeftic  airs  of  an 
emprefs  would  quite  deftroy  the  prettinefs  of  the  former. 
The  vivacity  that  adds  a  grace  to  beauty  in  youth  Would 
give  an  additional  deformity  to  old  age  ;  and  the  very 
fame  airs  which  would  be  charming  on  fome  occafions  may 
be  quite  (hocking  when  extremely  mifplaced.  Whatever 
are  the  caufes  of  it,  this  is  certain,  that  grace  is  the  chief 
of  all  the  conftituent  parts  of  beauty  ;  and  fo  much  fo, 
that  it  feems  to  be  the  only  one  which  is  abfolutely  and 
nniverfally  admired  :  all  the  reft  being  only  relative.  One 
may  love  a  little  woman,  and  another  a  large  one,  beft  ; 
a  perfon  of  a  mild  temper  will  be  fond  of  the  gentler  paf¬ 
fions  in  the  face,  and  one  of  a  bolder  call  may  choofe  to 
have  more  vivacity  and  more  vigorous  paffions  expreffed 
there  ;  but  grace  is  found  in  few,  and  is  p leafing  to  all. 
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Grace,  like  poetry,  muft  be  born  with  a  perfon,  and  is 
never  wholly  to  be  acquired  by  art.  The  mod  celebrated 
of  all  the  ancient  painters  was  Apelles  ;  and  the  moll  ce¬ 
lebrated  of  all  the  modern  Raphael :  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  diftinguifhing  character  of  each  of  them  was  grace. 
Indeed,  that  alone  gave  them  fo  high  a  pre-eminence  over 
all  their  competitors. 

Although  people  in  general  are  more  capable  of  judging 
right  of  beauty,  than  they  are  of  mod  other  things  ;  yet 
there  are  a  great  many  caufes  apt  to  miflead  the  generality 
in  their  judgments  of  it.  Thus,  if  the  affeCfion  is  entirely 
engaged  by  any  one  objeCt,  a  man  is  apt  to  allow  all  per¬ 
fections  to  that  perlon,  and  very  little  in  comparifon  to  any 
body  elfe  ;  or,  if  -they  ever  commend  others  highly,  it  is 
for  fome  circumftance  in  which  they  bear  fome  refemblance 
to  their  favourite  objeCt.  Again,  people  are  very  often 
milled  in  their  judgments,  by  a  fimilitude  either  of  their 
own  temper  or  perfonage  in  others.  It  is  hence  that  a1 
perfon  of  a  mild  temper  is  more  apt  to  be  pleafed  with 
the  gentler  paffions  in  the  face  of  his  miftrefs  ;  and  one  of 
a  very  lively  turn  would  choofe  more  of  fpirit  and  vivacity 
in  his;  that  little  people  are  inclined  to  prefer  pretty  wo¬ 
men,  and  larger  people  majeftic  ones ;  and  fo  on  in  a  great 
variety  of  inftances.  This  may  be  called  falling  in  love 
with  ourfelves  at  fccond  hand  ;  and  felf-love  (whatever 
other  love  may  be)  is  fometimes  fp  falfe-fighted,  that  it  may 
make  the  molt  plain  and  even  the  nioft  difagreeable  things 
feem  beautiful  and  pleafing.  Sometimes  an  idea  of  ufeful- 
nefs  may  give  a  turn  to  our  ideas  of  beauty  ;  as  the  very 
fame  things  are  reckoned  beauties  in  a  coach-horfe  which 
would  be  fo  many  blemiffies  in  a  race-horfe.  But  the 
greateft  and  mod  general  mifleader  of  our  judgments,  in 
relation  to  beauty,  is  cuftom,  or  the  different  national  takes 
for  beauty,  which  turn  chiefly  on  the  two  lower  parts  of 
it,  colour  and  form.  It  was  from  the  mod  common  fhape 
of  his  country-women,  that  Rubens,  in  his  pictures,  de¬ 
lights  fo  much  in  plumpnefs ;  not  to  give  it  a  worfe  name. 
Whenever  he  was  to  reprefent  the  mod  beautiful  women, 
he  was  fure  to  give  them  a  good  ftiare  of  corpulence.  His 
very  graces  are  all  fat.  But  this  may  go  much  farther 
than  mere  bulk ;  it  will  reach  even  to  very  great  deformities ; 
which  fometimes  grow  into  beauties,  where  they  are  habi¬ 
tual  and  general.  One  of  our  own  countrymen  (who  was 
a  particular  handfome  man)  in  his  travelling  over  the  Alps, 
was  detained  by  a  fever,  in  one  of  thole  villages  where 
every  grown  perfon  has  that  fort  of  fwelling  in  the  neck 
which  they  call  goitres  ;  and  of  which  fome  are  very  near 
as  big  as  their  heads.  The  firft  Sunday  that  he  was  able, 
he  went  to  their  church  to  return  thanks  to  heaven  for  his 
recovery.  Every  body’s  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him  :  and,, 
as  they  went  out,  they  exclaimed,  loud  enough  for  him  to 
hear  them,  “  Ohow  completely  handfome  would  that  man 
be,  if  he  had  but  a  goitre  l1’ 

In  fome  of  the  military  nations  of  Africa,  no  man  is 
reckoned  handfome  that  has  not  five  or  fix  (cars  in  his  face. 
This  cuftom  might  poffibly  at  firft  be  introduced  to  make- 
them  lefs  afraid  of  wounds  in  that  part  in  battle  :  but  it 
grew  at  laft  to  have  fo  great  a  ffiare  in  their  idea  of  beauty, 
that  they  now  cut  and  llaffi  the  faces  of  their  little  infants, 
in  order  to  give  them  thole  graces,  when  they  are  grown 
up,  which  are  fo  neceffary  to  win  the  hearts  of  their  mif- 
trelfes  ;  and  which,  with  the  alliftance  of  fome  jewels  or 
ingots  of  gold  in  their  nofes,  ears,  and  lips,  muft  certainly 
be  irreliftible  to  the  ladies  of  that  country.  It  may  how¬ 
ever  be  remarked,  that  the  covering  each  cheek  all  over 
with  a  burning  fort  of  red  colour,  has  long  been  looked 
upon  in  this  country,  to  be  neceffary  to  render  a  fine  lady’s  ■ 
face  completely  beautiful,  as  thefe  fears  are  for  the  beaux 
in  Africa.  The  prince  of  Anamaboo,  who  had  been  fo  - 
long  and  fo  much  ufed  to  the  European  complexion,  yet 
faid  of  a  certain  lady,  a  little  before  he  left  London,  that 
“  file  would  be  the  mod  charming  woman  in  the  world, 
if  flie  were  but  black.”  And,  in  an  account  of  fome  of 
the  fartheft  travels  that  any  of  our  people  have  made  up 
the  river  Gambia)  we  are  informed,  that,  when  they  came 
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to  fome  villages  where  probably  no  Europeans  had  ever 
been  before,  the  women  ran  frightened  and  fcreaming  a- 
way  from  them,  as  taking  them  to  be  devils,  merely  on 
account  of  the  wkitenefs  ot  their  complexion  !  We  can¬ 
not  but  obferve,  however,  that  heaven  is  very  good  and 
merciful  to  mankind,  even  in  making'  us  capable  of  all 
this  variety  of  miftakes.  If  every  perfon  judged  exactly 
right  of  beauty,  every  man  that  was  in  love  in  fuch  a  dil- 
tridt  would  be  in  love  with  the  fame  woman  ;  the  fuperior 
beauty  of  each  hamlet  would  be  the  objebi  of  the  hate 
and  malice  of  all  the  reft  of  her  own  fex  in  it,  and  the 
canfe  of  diffenfion  and  murders  among  all  of  the  other. 
If  this  would  hold  in  one  town,  it  would  hold  for  the 
fame  reafon  in  every  other  town  or  d  iff  rift  ;  and  of  courfe 
there  would  be  nothing  more  wanting  than  this  univerfal 
right  judgment  of  beauty,  to  render  the  whole  world  one 
continued  fcene  of  blood  and  mifery.  But,  lince  fancy  has 
more  to  do  witli  beauty  than  judgment,  there  is  an  infinity 
of  tallies,  and  conlequently  an  infinity  of  beauties  ;  for  to 
the  mind  of  the  lover,  fuppofed  beauty  is  full  as  good  as 
real.  Every  body  may  thus  choofe  out  what  happens  to 
hit  his  own  turn  and  tafte.  This  increales  the  extent  of 
beauty  vaftly,  and  makes  it  in  a  manner  univerfal  :  for 
there  are  but  few  people  in  companion  that  are  truly  beau¬ 
tiful  ;  but  every  body  may  be  beautiful  in  the  imagination 
of  fome  one  or  other.  Some  may  delight  in  a  black  fkin,^ 
and  others  in  a  white  ;  fome  in  a  gentle  natural  rofmefs  ot 
complexion,  others  in  a  high  exalted  artificial  red  ;  fome 
nations  in  waifts  difproportionably  large,  and  other  in 
waifts  as  difproportionably  fmall.  In  Ihort,  the  mod  op- 
pofite  things  may  each  be  looked  upon  as  beautiful  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,  or  by  different  people  in  the  fame  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  hence  univerfal  gratification  and  content  may 
arife  in  the  affairs  of  love. 

“  Beauty  is  no  inheritance.”  H.  Ger.  Ichocnhcit  if  kern 
erb-gut.h.  Or,  Sckoenheit  verliehrt  fell  bald.  ‘  Beauty  is  but 
a  blolfom,  and  foon  fades.’  The  inftability  of  beauty  ought 
to  be  a  leflon  to  the  fair  fex,  not  to  fix  all  their  hopes  and 
views  on  the  power  or  fuccefs  of  that  alone,  as  but  too 
many  do,  but  conftantly  to  endeavour  at  fuch  other  quali¬ 
ties  as  are  more  durable,  and  will  Hand  them  in  ffead, 
when  their  beauty  is  r.o  more. 

Heavenly  Beauty  has  been  reprefented  by  an  exceed¬ 
ing  fine  woman  naked,  Handing  upright,  with  her  hand 
reaching  the  clouds,  and  encompaffed  with  rays,  holding 
in  one  hand  a  lily,  and  in  the  other  a  cceleftial  globe. 

To  Beauty,  v.  a.  To  adorn  ;  to  beautify  ;  to  embel- 
liffi  :  not  in  vfe. 

BtAUTY-SroT,  f.  [from  beauty  and  fpot.']  A  fpot 
placed  to  direct  the  eye  to  fomething  elfe,  or  to  heighten 
fome  beauty  ;  a  foil  ;  a  patch.— The  filthinefs  of  fwine 
makes  them  the  beauty-fpot  of  the  animal  creation.  Grew. 

BEAUVAIS',  a  city  of  France,  and  capital  of  tire  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Oife,  fituated  on  the  Therin.  Before  the 
revolution,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Beauvaifis,  and  the 
fee  of  a  bilhop.  It  was  befieged  by  the  Englilh  without 
iuccels  in  the  year  1443  ;  and  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  in 
1472,  to  as  little  purpofe,  though  at  the  head  of  80,000 
men.  In  the  latter  liege,  the  women  of  Beauvais  gave 
great  proofs  of  their  courage  under  the  conduft  of  Jane 
de  Hachett,  whofe  portrait  is  preferved  in  the  Town- 
hotife ;  and  in  the  memory  of  their  brave  defence,  the  wo¬ 
men  walk  firft  in  a  proceffion,  kept  annually  on  the  10th 
of  July.  The  cathedral  is  much  admired;  befides  this 
this  there  are  fix  collegiate,  and  three  pariffi,  churches  : 
feven  polls  fouth  of  Amiens,  and  nine  north  of  Paris.  Lat. 
49.  25.  N.  Ion.  19.  45.  E.  Ferro. 

BEAUV APSIS,  before  the  revolution,  a  fmall  province 
of  France,  bordered  on  the  north  by  Picardy,  on  the  weft 
by  Vexin-Nortnand,  on  the  fouth  by  Vexin  Franpois,  and 
on  the  eaft  by  Senlis  ;  the  country  is  fertile,  and  was  one 
of  the  firft  conquered  by  the  French.  Beauvais  the  capital. 

BEAUVAL',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Somme,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Doulens :  one  league  fouth  of  Doolens. 
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BEAUVIL'LE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  ia 
the  diftrift  of  Valence  :  three  leagues  and  a  half  north  of 
Valence,  and  four  eaft-norlh-eaft  of  Agen.  Lat.  44.  17.  N. 
Ion.  18.  33-  E.  Ferro. 

BEAUVOIR',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Vendee,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Challans  :  two  leagues  and  a  half  north-weft  of  Challans. 

Beauvoir,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  I  fere,  and  diltri61  of  St.  Marcehn  :  five  leagues  fouth- 
weft  of  Grenoble,  and  two  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  St  Marcelin. 

Beauvoir  sur  Niort,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  two  Sevres,  and  chief  place  of  a  conton, 
in  the  diftrift  of  Niort :  two  leagues  and  a  half  S.  of  Niort. 

BEAUZAT',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Rhone  and  Loire  :  one  league  and  a  half  fouth. weft  of 
Moniftrol. 

BEAUZE'E,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Meufe,  arid  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Verdun:  three  leagues  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Clermont'en 
Argonne,  and  four  and  a  half  fouth. fouth-weft  of  Verdun. 
BEBE,  a  town  of  Egypt  :  eight  miles  S.  of  Benifeuf. 
BEBENOW'A,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  Palatinate  of 
Braclaw  :  fourteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Braclaw. 

BE'BRE,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  tire  Loire, 
oppofite  Bourbon  Lancy. 

BEBRY'CIA,  the  ancient  name  of  Bithynia,  fo  called 
from  the  Bebryces  its  inhabitants.  The  Bebryces  were 
afterwards  driven  out  by  the  Thracians,  viz.  the  Bithyni 
and  Thyni ;  from  whom,  in  procefs  of  time,  the  country 
took  the  name  of  Bithynia. 

BEBRY'CIANS,  a  people  who  left  Thrace  to  fettle  in 
Bithynia;  under  pretence  of  giving  fports  and  diverfions 
to  the  public,  they  drew  the  people  into  a  foreft,  and  maf- 
facred  them  in  a  horrible  manner.  Amycus,  their  king, 
was  ftain  by  Pollux  and  the  Argonauts,  whom  they  endea¬ 
voured  to  draw  into  a  fnare.  Strabo. 

BEC  (Le),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
the  Eure  :  nine  leagues  weft-foutb-weft  of  Rouen. 

Bec  Crespin,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Seine  :  three  leagues  eaft  from  Havre. 
BECABUN'GA,y.  in  botany.  See  Veronica. 

BEC AFI'CO,y.  [ becafigo ,  Span,]  A  bird  like  a  night¬ 
ingale,  feeding  on  figs  and  grapes  ;  a  fig-pecker  ; 

The  robin  red-breaft,  rill  of  late,  had  reft, 

And  children  facred  held  a  martin’s  neft ; 

Till  bccajicos  fold  fo  dev’lifh  dear. 

To  one  that  was,  or  would  have>-been,  a  peer.  Pope. 

BE'CAH,  or  BrKAH,y  A  Jewifli  coin,  being  half  a 
fhekel.  In  Dr.  Arbuthnot’s  table  of  reductions,  the  be- 
kah  amounts  to  13-J+d.  in  Dr.  Prideaux’s  computation  to 
is.  6d.  Every  Itraelite  paid  an  hundred  bekahs  a  head 
annually  for  the  fupport  of  the  temple. 

To  BEC  AL'M,  v.  a.  [from  calm.  ]  To  ftill  the  elements. 
To  keep  a  fiiip  from  motion. — A  man  becalmed  at  fea,  out 
of  fight  of  land,  in  a  fair  day,  may  look  on  the  fun,  or  fea, 
or  fhip,  a  whole  hour,  and  perceive  no  motion.  Locke. — 
To  quiet  the  mind  : 

Soft  whifp’ring  airs,  and  the  lark’s  mattin  fong, 

Then  woo  to  muling,  and  becalm. the  mind 
Perplex’d  with  irkfome  thoughts.  Philips. 

To  Becai.m  and  to  calm  differ  in  this,  that  to  calm  is  to 
flop  motion,  and  to  becalm  is  to  with-hold  from  motion. 
BECA'ME.  The  preterite  of  Become  ;  which  fee. 
BECAU'SE,  cunjuncl.  [from  by  and  caufe .]  For  this 
reafon  that ;  on  this  account  that  ;  for  this  caufe  that.  It 
makes  the  firft  part  of  an  illative  propofition,  either  ex- 
prefsly  or  by  implication,  and  isaniwered  by  therefore ;  as, 
I  fed  becaufe  /  was  afraid ;  which  is  the  fame  with,  be- 
cavfe  I  was  afraid,  therefore  I  fled.  It  has,  in  fome  fort, 
the  force  of  a  prepoftion  ;  but,  becaufe  it  is  compounded 
of  a  noun,  has  y after  it. — Infancy  demands  aliment,  fuch 
as  lengthens  fibres  without  breaking,  becaufe  of  the  ftate  of 
accretion.  Aibutknot. 
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BflC'CA,/.  in  the  materia  medica  or  the  ancients,  a 
name  given  to  a  fine  kind  of  refin  collected  from  the  tur¬ 
pentine  and  maftich- trees  of  Greece  and  Syria,  and  mixed 
■together  for  ufe.  It  was  much  edeemed  formerly,  and 
not  only  ufed  in  the  country  where  it  was  produced,  but 
carried  in  great  quantities  to  Mecca,  and  other  parts  of 
the  TurkiOi  dominions,  where  it  was  valued  at  a  very 
great  rate. 

BEOCLES,  a  market-town  in  Suffolk,  fifteen  miles 
from  Yarmouth,  fix  from  Bungay,  ten  from  Loweftoffe, 
and  108  from  London.  This  town,  which  is  the  third  in 
the  county,  has  an  elegant  large  church,  and  is  remark¬ 
able  for  a  noble  tower  unconnected  with  it,  in  which  is  a 
fine  ring  of  ten. bells.  Here  are  alfo  two  diffenting  meet- 
ing-honfes.  The  ruins  of  another  church,  called  Ingate 
church,  are  to  be  feen  here,  which  was  formerly  the  pa- 
rifli-church  to  the  town.  This  town  confifts  of  feveral 
fireets,  which  centre  in  a  fpacioiis  area,  were  the  market 
is  kept.  The  church-yard  affords  one  of  the  fined  prof- 
pedts  in  Europe,  fituate  on  the  banks  of  the  river  YVave- 
ney,  commanding  the  moft  picturefque  and  expanfive 
views  :  the  meanderings  of  the  water  have  a  charming  ef¬ 
fect.  It  is  a  town  corporate,  (but  fends  no  member  to 
parliament,)  confiding. of  a  portreeve  and  thirty-fix  others, 
who  arc  didinguifiied  by  the  name  of  the  twelves  and  the 
twenty-fours.  The  office  of  portreeve  is  iiolden  in  rotation 
by  the  twelves.  This  town  received  20, cool,  damage  by 
fire  on  the  29th  of  November  1586,  more  than  eighty 
liottfes  being  defiroyed.  Here  is  a  good  gramiiw-fchool, 
(nominally  a  free  one,)  founded  in  17 12,  by  Dr.  Faucon- 
berg,  who  by  his  will  left  certain  lands,  lying  in  Gorton 
and  the  towns  adjoining,  near  LotvedofFe,  for  a  clergy¬ 
man  nominated  by  the  trudees  to  qualify  youth  for  the 
univerfity.  Alfo  a  free  Knglifh  fchool,  founded  in  1631, 
by  Sir  John  Leman,  Knt.  and  alderman  of  the  city  of 
London  :  the  number  of  boys  forty-eight  ;  the  maderand 
11  flier  are  elected  by  a  part  of  the  corporation  who  are  the 
trudees.  The  market-day  is  Saturday,  and  is  Well  fttp- 
plied  with  every  necelfarv.  Here  are  three  fairs  annually, 
viz.  on  Holy  Thuriday,  May  2,  and  OGiober  2. 

BECE'DE  (La),  a  town  of  France,  on  the  Aude,  and 
chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  didridt  of  Cadelnaudary  : 
one  league  and  a  half  north  of  Cadelnaudary,  and  one  and 
a  quarter  north-north-wed  St.  Papoul. 

BECHAN',  a  river  of  North  Wales,  which  runs  into 
the  Severn  .:  three  miles  wed-fouth-wed  Montgomery. 

To  BECHAN'CE,  v.  n.  [from  be  and  chance.']  To  be- 
fal ;  to  happen  to  :  a  word  proper,  but  now  in  little  ufe. — 
My  fons,  God  knows  what  lias  bechanced  them.  Shakcfpearc. 

BE'CHER  (John  Joachim),  a  celebrated  chemid,  was 
born  at  Spires,  in  1645.  He  was  connefled  with  the  mod 
learned  men  in  Europe  ;  and  the  emperor,  the  electors  of 
Mentz  and  Bavaria,  and  other  perfons  of  high  rank,  fur- 
niflied  him  with  the  means  of  making  experiments  in  ma¬ 
thematics,  natural  philofophy,  medicine,  and  chemidry. 
He  was  invited  to  Vienna,  where  he  contributed  greatly  to 
the  edabliflunent  of  feveral  manufactures,  a  chamber  of 
commerce,  and  an  India  company;  but  the  jealoufy  of 
feme  of  the  miniders  occafioned  his  difgrace  and  ruin.  He 
was  not  lefs  unhappy  at  Mentz,  Munich,  and  Wurtzburg ; 
which  determined  him  toga  to  Haerlem,  where  he  invent¬ 
ed  a  machine  for  working  a  great  quantity  of  filk  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  time,  and  with  few  hands  :  but  new  misfortunes  made 
him  come  o  England,  and  he  died  at  London  in  1685.  He 
wrote,  1.  Phylica  Subterranea,  which  was  reprinted  at 
Leipiic  in  1703,  and  in  1739,  in  8vo.  with  a  fmall  treatife, 
by  E.  Stahl,  intitled  Specimen  Becherianum.  1.  Experi- 
mentum  chymicum  novum,  8vo.  3.  Character  pro  Noti- 
tia  Linguarum  univerfali.  4.  Inditutiones  Chymica;,  feu 
ManuduCtia  ad  Pliilofopliiam  Hermeticam,  4to.  5.  In- 
ditutrones  Chymica  prodromre,  121110.  6.  Experimentum 
novum  ac  curiofuin  ile  Minefa  arenaria  perpetua,  &c. 

BECHE'RE  GOL,  a  lake  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Caramania  :  forty  miles  wed  of  Cogni. 

BE'CFIEREL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Vql.  II.  No.  106. 
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the  Ille  and  Villaine,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
didriCt  of  Montfort :  three  leagues  north  of  Montfort,  an  t 
four  and  three  quarters  north-weft  of  Rennes. 

BE'CHl’N,  a  city  of  Bohemia,  and  capital  of  a  circle  to 
which  it  gives  name.  It  was  taken  and  burned  by  general 
Buquoi,  in  1619.  In  this  circle  there  are  feveral  medici¬ 
nal  lprings,  and  mines  of  fait,  and  foine  gold  is  found  in 
the  river  Lufchnitz  ;  it  was  dreadfully  ravaged  in  the 
thirty  years’  war.  Bechin,  the  capital,  is  fituated  on  the 
Lufchnitz:  fifty  miles  foil th  of  Prague.,  and  forty-eight, 
fouth-ead  of  Pilfen.  Lat.49.  1 1 .  N.  lo'i.  32.  to.  E.  Ferro. 

BE'CHICS,y.  [1 Ss^y.a,  of  a  cough.]  Medicines 
proper  for  relieving  coughs. 

To  BECK,  v.  n.  [ beacn ,  Sax.  bee,  Fr.  head.]  To  make 
a  fign  with  the  head. 

To  Beck,  v.  a.  Td  call  or  guide,  as  by  a  motion  of  the 
head  : 

Bell,  book,  and  candle,  (hall  not  drive  me  back, 

When  gold  and  filver  beck  me  to  come  on.  Shakfpeare. 

Beck ,/.  A  fign  with  the  head  ;  a  nod  of  command  : 
The  menial  fair,  that  round  her  wait, 

At  Helen’s  beck  prepare  the  room  of  date.  Pope. 

Beck,  or  Beke,  is  a  word  which  imports  a  fmall  dream 
of  water  ilfuing  from  fome  burn  or  fprihg.  Hence  Hcll- 
beeks,  little  brooks  in  the  rough  and  wild  mountains  about 
Richmond  near  Lancaflfire,  fo  called  on  account  of  their 
ghadlinefs  and  depth.  Beck  is  alfo  ufeci  among  us  in  the 
compofition  of  names  originally  fituated  on  rivulets  :  hence 
Walbeck,  Bournbeck,  &.c.  The  Germans  ufe  beck  in  the 
fame  fenfe. 

Beck  (David),  an  eminent  portrait-painter,  was  born 
at  Arnheim  in  Guelderland  in  1621,  and  became  a  d-ifei- 
ple  of  Vandyck;  from  whom  lie  acquired  a  fine  manner 
of  penciling,  and  that  fweet  dyle  of  colouring  which  was 
peculiar  to  that  great  mader.  He  was  portrait-painter 
and  chamberlain  to  Chridina  queen  of  Sweden  ;  and,  by 
her  recommendation,  mod  of  the  illudrious  perfons  in 
Europe  fat  to  him  for  their  pictures.  He  was  agreeable, 
handfome,  and  polite,  and  lived  in  the  highed  favour 
with  his  royal  midrefs  :  but,  having  an  earned  defire  to 
vifit  his  friends  in  Holland,  and  leaving  the  court  of  Swe¬ 
den  much  againd  the  queen’s  inclination,  flie  apprehended 
that  he  intended  never  to  return;  and,  as  he  died  foon 
after  at  the  Hague,  it  was  fufpedted  that  he  was  poifoned. 
This  happened  in  1636,  when  he  was  only  thirty-five  years 
of  age. 

BEC'KEM,  or  Beckum,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Wedphalia,  and  bifliopric  of  Munder,  fituated 
on  the  Werfe  :  feventeen  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Munder. 

BEC'KET  (Thomas),  lord  chancellor  of  England,  and 
archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  12th  century.  The  dory 
of  his  birth  is  as  extraordinary  as  that  of  his  life.  It  is  re¬ 
lated,  that  his  father  Gilbert  Becket,  fome  time  flieriff  of 
London,  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem,  where  being 
taken  and  made  a  flave,  by  the  Saracens, his  loader’s  daughter 
fell  in  love  with  him  ;  and,  when  he  made  his  efcape,  fbe 
followed  him  to  London.  So  fingular  an  indance  of  heroic 
affeftion  druck  him  ;  and  after  confiilting  with  fome  bi- 
Ihops,  he  baptized  her  by  the  name  of  Matilda ,  and  mar¬ 
ried  her;  from  which  marriage  proceeded  the  haughty 
Thomas  Becket.  Being  raifed  to  the  archbifhopric,  he 
began  the  great  difpute  between  the  crown  and  the  mitre, 
and  fided  with  the  pope  :  at  which  Henry  II.*  was  greatly 
offended  ;  and,  calling  an  affembly  of  the  bilhops  at  YVed- 
minder,  offered  fix  articles  againd  papal  encroachments, 
which  he  urged  Becket  to  affent  to.  Becket,  at  the  im¬ 
portunities  of  feveral  lords,  figned  them  ;  but  relapfing, 
he  was  ordered  to  be  tried  as  a  traitor;  upon  which  he 
fled  into  Flanders.  The  king  baniflied  all  his  relations, 
and  Becket,  in  return,  excommunicated  all  his  oppofers. 
At  lad,  after  (even  years,  by  the  interceflion  of  the 
French  king  and  the  pope,  he  returned  ;  but  refilled  to 
abfolve  thole  he  had  excommunicated  ;  whereupon  the 
jo  E  king 
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king  grew  enraged  ;  and  is  reported  to  have  drbpped  thefe- 
exprefiions  :  “That  lie  was  an  unhappy  prince,  who  main¬ 
tained  a  great  number  of  lazy  infignificant  perfons  about 
him,  none  of  whom  had  gratitude  or  fpirit  enough  to  re¬ 
venge  him  on  a  (ingle  infolent  prelate,  who  gave  him  fo 
much  difturbance.”  Thefe  words  of  the  king  put  four 
gentlemen  of  his  court  on  forming  a  defign  againfl  the 
archbifhop’s  life,  which  they  executed  in  the  cathedral  of 
Canterbury,  on  the. 2.9th  of  December,  1171.  They  en¬ 
deavoured  to  drag  him  out  of  the  church  ;  but,  finding 
they  could  not  do  this  without  difficulty,  they  killed  him 
there.  The  afi’aftins,  being  afraid  they  had  gone  too  far, 
durft  not  return  to  the  king’s  court  at  Normandy,  but  re¬ 
tired  to  Knarefborough  in  Yorkfiiire,  where  every  body 
avoided  their  company.  They  then  went  to  Rome,  and 
being  admitted  to  penance  by  pope  Alexander  III.  they 
travelled  to  Jerufalem  ;  where,  according  to  the  pope’s 
order,  they  (pent  their  lives  in  penitential  aufterities,  and 
died  in  the  Black  Mountain.  They  were  buried  at  Jeru¬ 
falem,  without  the  church  door  belonging  to  the  Tem¬ 
plars.  King  Henry  affefted  to  be  much  difiturbed  at  the 
news  of  Bucket’s  death,  and  difpTched  an  embally  to 
Rome  to  clear  himfelf  from  the  imputation  of  being  the 
caufeofit.  Immediately  all  divine  offices  ceafed  in  the 
church  of  Canterbury,  for  a  whole  year,  excepting  nine 
days :  at  the  end  of  which,  by  order  of  the  pope,  it  was 
re-corifecrated.  Two  years  after,  Becket  was  canonized  ; 
and  the  following  year,  Henry  returnedto  England,  went 
to  Canterbury,  where  he  did  penance  as  a  teflimony  of  his 
regret  for  the  murder  of  Becket.  When  he  came  within 
fight  of  the  church  where  the  archbifliop  was  buried,  he 
alighted  off  his  horfe,  and  walked  barefoot,  in  the  habit 
of  a  pilgrim,  till  lie  came  to  Becket’s  tomb  ;  where,  after 
he  had  proftrated  himfelf  and  prayed  for  a  confiderable 
time,  he  fubmitted  to  be  f’courged  by  the  monks.  In 
1221  Becket’s  body  was  taken  up,  fifty  years  after  his  mur¬ 
der,  in  the  prefence  of  Henry  III.  and  a  great  concourfe 
of  the  nobility  and  others,  and  depofited  in  a  rich  fhrine, 
erefted  at  the  expence  of  Stephen  Langton  archbifliop  of 
Canterbury,  which  was  foon  vifited  from  all  parts,  and 
enriched  with  the  molt  eoftly  gifts  and  offerings  ;  and  the 
miracles  faid  to  be  wrought  at  his  tomb  were  fo  numerous, 
that  Gervafe  of  Canterbury  tells  us,  there  were  two  large 
volumes  of  them  kept  in  that  church.  The  monks  ufed  to 
raife  his  body  every  year;  and  the  day  on  which  this  cere¬ 
mony  was  performed,  which  was  called  the  day  of  his  tr  (inf¬ 
lation,  was  a  general  holiday  :  every  fiftieth  year  a  jubilee 
was  celebrated  to  his  honour,  which  laffed  fifteen  days  : 
plenary  indulgences  were  granted  to  all  that  vifited  his 
tomb  ;  and  100,000  pilgrims  have  been  regiftered  at  a  time 
in  Canterbury.  The  devotion  towards  him  had  quite  ef¬ 
faced  in  that  town  the  adoration  of  the  Deity  ;  nay,  even 
that  of  the  Virgin.  At  God’s  altar,  for  inftance,  there 
were  offered  in  one  year  3I.  2s.  6d.  at  the  Virgin’s,  6 3 1 . 
5s.  6d.  at  St.  Thomas’s,  S32I.  12s.  3d.  But  next  year 
the  difproportion  was  ftill  greater  :  there  was  not  a  penny 
offered  at  God’s  altar;  the  Virgin’s  gained  only  4I.  is.  8d. 
but  St.  Thomas’s  had  got.  for  his  (hare  954I.  6s.  3d. 
Louis  VII.  of  France  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  this  mira¬ 
culous  tomb,  and  beftovved  on  the  fhrine  a  jewel  which 
was  efteemed  the  richeft  in  Chrifiendom.  Henry  VIII.  to 
whom  it  may  eafily  be  imagined  how  obnoxious  a  faint  of 
this  character  behoved  to  appear,  not  only  pillaged  the 
rich  fhrine  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas,  but  made  the  faint 
himfelf  be  cited  to  appear  in  court,  and  be  tried  and  con¬ 
demned  as  a  traitor  :  he  ordered  his  name  to  be  firuck  out 
of  the  calendar;  the  office  for  his  feftival  to  be  expunged 
from  all  breviaries ;  and  his  bones  to  be  burnt,  and  the 
afhes  thrown  into  the  air.  From  the  late  profefior  Warion 
we  learn,  that  Becket  was  the  fubjeft  of  poetical  legends. 
The  Lives  of  the  Saints  in  verfe,  in  Bennet’s  library,  No. 
165,  contain  his  martyrdom  and  tranflation.  This  rrtanu- 
feript  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  14th  century.  The  fame 
ingenious  writer  informs  us,  from  Peter  de  Blois,  that  the 
palace  of  Becket  was  perpetually  filled  with  bilhops  highly 
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accomplifhed  in  literature,  who  pafl'ecl  their  time  In  reading, 
difputing,  and  deciding  important  qudlions  of  the  (late. 

BECK'FORD  (William),  the  greateft  proprietor  in  the 
Weft  Indies  ;  who,  for  his  high  political  abilities,  was 
twice  elefted  into  the  important  office  of  lord  mayor  of 
London,  viz.  in  1763  and  1770.  He  was  alfo  one  of  the 
reprefentatives  in  parliament  for  the  city  ;  in  which  truft 
he  acquitted  himfelf  with  great  integrity  and  independence 
in  thofe  times  when  the  famous  adminiftration  of  lord  North 
was  formed  ;  an  adminiftration  which  exercifed  the  powers 
of  government  for  twelve  years,  and  which,  not  deriving  a 
(ingle  ray  of  forefight  from  the  errors  of  their  predeceftors, 
by  their  rafii  and  impolitic  nteafn res  fevered  America  from 
the  parent  country,  and  (hook  the  mighty  and  majeftic  fabric 
of  the  Britifli  empire  to  its  very  foundation.  It  was  at  this 
period,  that  alderman  Beckford  flood  forward,  in  his  public 
capacity,  and  in  private  life,  the  firm  and  invincible  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  liberties  of  his  country.  Upon  every  queftion 
in  parliament,  which  involved  the  three  conftitutional  efi- 
tates  of  king,  lords,  and  commons,  Mr.  Beckford  was 
not  only  ftrenitous  in  fupport  of  them,  but  endeavoured 
to  conciliate  the  views  of  all  parties  to  the  fame  laudable 
end.  It  was  on  the  clofe  of  a  debate  of  this  nature,  that 
he  invited  both  houfes  of  parliament  to  a  public  dinner  at. 
the  Manfion-houfe ;  an  inftance  of  liberality  which,  from 
its  magnitude  and  novelty,  attracted  the  admiration  of  the 
world-.  This  fumptuous  entertainment  was  given  on  the 
2 2d  of  March  1770;  on  which  occafion  the  Manfion-houfe 
was  decorated  with  a  (plendour  which  furpafles  all  deferip- 
tion.  The  company  went  in  proceflion  through  the  city 
from  both  houfes  of  parliament.  Among  the  noble  per¬ 
fons  prefent  were  the  dukes  of  Richmond,  Bolton,  Devon- 
(hire,  Portland,  Manchefter,  Northumberland  ;  marquifles 
Rockingham  and  Granby;  earls  Percy,  Huntingdon,  Suf¬ 
folk,  Berkely,  Abingdon,  Plymouth,  Scarborough,  Al¬ 
bemarle,  Coventry,  Tankerville,  Effingham,  Fitzwilliam,. 
Temple,  Befborough,  Shelburne,  Cork,  Bonnegal,  Ver- 
ney,  Ludlow,  Fife;  lords  Robert  Sutton,  George  Ca- 
vendifh,  Frederic  Cavendifli,  John  Cavendifli,  Aberga¬ 
venny,  Craven,  King,  Monfon,  Fortefcue,  Hyde,  Lyttle- 
ton,  Camden,  Archer,  Germaine;  vifeounts  Hereford, 
Torrington,  Wenraan,  and  Downe ;  belides  a  great  number 
of  other  noble  and  independent  members  of  both  houfes 
of  parliament.  The  prominent  political  feature  of  this 
meeting  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  toads  given 
by  Mr.  Beckford  on  the  occcafion.  “  May  true  religion 
and  virtue  ever  flourifh  and  abound. — Health  and  long  life 
to  our  fovereign  lord,  the  king. — Health  and  long  life  to 
our  gracious  queen,  and  all  the  royal  family. — May  hap  - 
pinefs  and  glory  be  the  portion  of  his  majefty,  of  his  fa¬ 
mily,  and  people. — May  juftice  and  wifdom  govern  the 
public  counfels. — May  the  fundamental  liberties  of  ling- 
land  be  ever  revered. — May  the  noble  aflertors  and  pro¬ 
tectors  of  Englifh  liberty  be  had  in  perpetual  honour. — . 
May  the  violators  of  the  right  of  election,  and  of  petition 
againft  grievances,  be  for  ever  confounded. — May  the 
wicked  be  taken  from  before  the  king,  that  his  throne  may 
be  eftablifhed  in  righteoufnefs. — May  the  fpirit  of  the 
conftitution  prevail  over  fecret  and  undue  influence. — 
May  perpetual  union,  focial  liberty,  and  univerfal  juftice, 
prevail,  and  render  happy  the  whole  Britifh  empire.”  We 
have  been  thus  minute,  on  purpofe  to  record  the  Angu¬ 
larity  as  well  as  dignity  of  this  magnificent  banquet.  We 
underftand  that  it  was  farther  the  intention  of  the  liberal 
founder  of  the  feaft,  to  prevail  on  every  one  of  his  guefts 
to  fign  an  engagement,  whereby  they  lliould  bind  them- 
felves  during  life  to  fpeak  and  aft  in  parliament  from  the 
pure  diftates  of  confidence,  and  inviolably  maintain  the 
indefeafible  rights  of  the  three  branches  of  the  conftitution, 
without  views  of  ambition  or  aggrandizement,  and  unin¬ 
fluenced  by  place,  penfion,  promotion,  or  any  perfonal 
or  pecuniary  advantage  whatever;  from  which  if  they 
apoftatized,  they  would  thus  fign  their  own  infamy,  and 
for  ever  lofe  the  refpeft  of  the  public.  When  this  propo- 
fition  was  brought  forward,  it  was  oppol'ed  by  the  late 
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marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  in  confeqtience  fell  to  the 
ground. 

Touring  the  fecond  period,  in  which  Mr.  Beckford  filled 
the  chair  of  the  chief  tnagiftracy,  it  fell  to  his  lot,  at  three 
feveral  times,  to  approach  the  throne,  in  order  to  deliver 
a  petition,  remonfl ranee,  and  addrefs,  from  the  citizens 
and  livery  of  London  ;  praying  for  a  redfefs  of  grievances, 
for  a  dMolution  of  the  then  parliament,  and  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  evil-minded  perfons  from  the  cabinet  and 
eounfels  of  Iris  majefty.  The  third  addrefs  lamented 
in  very  fitrong  terms  the  difpleafure  his  majefty  had  ex- 
prefted  at  the  (ubftance  and  prayer  of  their  former  remon- 
ftrances  and  petitions;  to  which  however  they  dill  refolv- 
ed  to  adhere,  and  again  renewed  their  prayer  for  a  diffolu- 
tion  of  parliament,  and  for  a  change  of  men  and  mea Cures. 
To  this  laft  petition,  which  was  delivered  on  the  23d  of 
May  1770,  his  majefty,  being  feated  on  the  throne,  gave 
the  following  anfvver  : 

“  I  flioul'd  have  been  wanting  to  the  public  as  well  as  to 
myfelf,  if  I  had  not  expreffed  my  diffatisfaflion  at  the  late 
addrels  :  nty  fentinlents  on  that  fubjeft  continue  the  fame  ; 
and  1  fliould  ill  deferve  to  beconfidered  as'the  father  of  my 
people,  if  J'could  fuffer  myfelf  to  be  prevailed  upon,  to 
make  fucli  an  ufe  of  tity  prerogative,  as  I  cannot  but  think 
inconfiftent  with  the  intereft,  and  dangerous  to  the  confti- 
tution,  of  the  kingdom.” 

Mr.  Beckford,  in  his  official  capacity,  with  great  pre¬ 
fence  of  mind  and  fluency  of  language,  then  replied  to  the 
king  in  thefe  words  : 

“  Moft  gracious  fovereign !  Will  your  majefty  be  pleafed 
fo  far  to  condefcend,  as  to  permit  the  mayor  of  your  loyal 
city  of  London,  to  declare  in  your  royal  prefence,  on  be¬ 
half  of  his  fellow-citizens,  how  much  the  bare  apprehen- 
fion  of  your  majefty’s  difpleafure  would  at  all  times  affeiTt 
their  minds  >  1  he  declaration  of  that  difpleafure  has  filled 
them  with  inexpreflible  anxiety,  and  with  the  deeped  af¬ 
fliction.  Permit  me,  fire,  to  affiire  your  majefty,  that 
your  majefty  has  not  in  all  your  dominions  any  fubjeebs 
more  faithful,  more  dutiful,  or  more  affectionate,  to  your 
majefty’s  perfon  and  family,  or  more  ready  to  facrifice  their 
lives  and  fortunes  in  the  maintenance  of  the  true  honour 
and  dignity  of  your  crown.  We  do  therefore,  with  the 
greatelt  humility  and  iubmiffion  moft  earneftly  fupplicate 
your  majefty,  that  you  will  not  difmifs  us  from  your  pre- 
fence  without  exprefling  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  your 
faithful  citizens,  and  without  fome  comfort,  without Tome 
profpeff  at  lead  of  redrefs. 

“  Permit  me,  fire,  further  to  obferve,  that  whoever  has 
already  dared,  or  (hall  hereafter  endeavour,  by  falfe  infi- 
nuations  and  fuggeftions,  to  alienate  your  majefty’s  affec¬ 
tions  from  your  loyal  fubjedls  in  general,  from  the  city  of 
London  in  particular,  and  to  withdraw  your  confidence 
in,  and  regard  for,  your  people,  is  an  enemy  to  your  ma¬ 
jefty’s  perfon  and  family,  a  violator  of  the  public  peace, 
and  a  betrayer  of  our  happy  coriftitulion,  as  it  was  eftab- 
li filed  at  the  glorious  and  necefl’ary  revolution.” 

The  dutiful,  but  dignified,  demeanour,  and  the  feriotis 
firmnefs,  with  which  the  chief  magiftrate'  uttered  thefe 
words,  filled  the  court  with  admiration.  They  beheld 
countenances  among  the  citizens  very  different  from  thofe 
deferibed  by  lord  Pomfret,  who  had  declared  in  the  houfe 
of  lords,  that,  “  however  fwagge'ring  and  impudent  the 
behaviour  of  the  citizens  might  be  on  their  own  dunghill, 
when  they  came  into  the  royal  prefence,  their  heads  hung 
down  like  bullrufhes,  and  they  blinked  with  their  eyes  like 
owls  in  the  funfhine.” 

Mr.  Beckford  did  not  fnrvive  this  memorable  interview 
quite  a  month,  for  he  expired  in  London  on  the  21ft  of 
June  1770,  aged  fixty-three  ;  and,  if  any  thing  could  add  to 
the  luftre  of  his  character,  it  was  the  manner  of  his  death  ; 
for,  notwithftanding  he  was  extremely  indifpofed  at  Font- 
hill,  he  was  fo  attentive  to  discharge  the  important  duties 
committed  to  his  truft,  that  he  travelled  a  hundred  miles 
in  one  day  to  attend  the  pnbiic  buftnefs.  This  violent  ex¬ 
ertion  intreafed  his  ftvdnpoGtion,  and  occaftoned-  a  fever, 
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which  terminated  the  life  of  a  man,  whofe  name  will  ever 
be  held  in  veneration.  As  a  citizen,  he  was  eminently 
diftinguifhed  by  his  popular  and  affable  manners  ;  as  a  fe- 
nator,  by  his  conftant  affection  of  the  rights  of  the  people ; 
and  as  a  magiftrate,  by  his  unremitted  vigilance  to  prevent 
the  violation  of  them.  That  his  memory  might  be  pre- 
ferved  to  pofterity,  the  corporation  of  London  ereCted  his 
ftatue  in  their  Guild-hall,  and  recorded,  in  the  infeription, 
the  magnanimous  fpeech,  which  lie  addreffed  to  the  king 
in  vindication  of  the  people’s  right  to  remonftrate  to  the 
throne.  Moft  public  perfonages  have  had  fome  (hade  in 
their  characters,  which  the  finger  of  envy  or  malice  had 
occasionally  marked  ;  but  in  whatever  point  of  view,  whe¬ 
ther  of  citizen,  magiftrate,  or  fenator,  alderman  Beckford 
is  regarded,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that,  though  all  the  ho¬ 
nours  of  the  (late  were  within  his  grafp,  nothing  ever 
(hook  his  independence,  and  that  he  nreferved  the  conlif- 
tency  and  greatnefs  of  his  character  to  the  hour  of  his 
death.  The  bulk  of  his  imtnenfe  fortune,  with  the  fu- 
perb  manfion  and  valuable  eftate  of  Fonthill,  Wilts,  de- 
feended  to  his  only  legitimate  fon,  William  Beckford,  Efq. 
the  prefect  poilelfor. 

BEC'KINGFIAM  (Charles),  an  Englfth  dramatic  wri¬ 
ter,  was  the  fon  of  a  linen-draper  in  London,  and  born  in 
1699.  He  was  educated  at  Merchant-Taylor’s  fchool, 
under  the  learned  Dr.  Smith,  where  he  made  a  very  great 
proficiency  in  his  ftudies.  In  poetry  more  particularly  he 
very  early  difeovered  an  uncommon  genius,  two  dramatic 
pieces  of  his  writing  being  reprefented  on  the  ftage  before 
lie  had  completed  his  twentieth  year  :  and  thofe  not  fuch 
as  required  the  lead  indulgence  or  allowance  on  account 
of  his  years  ;  but  fuch  as  bore  evidence  to  a  boldnefs  of 
fentiment,  an  accuracy  of  diCtion,  an  ingenuity  of  con¬ 
duit,  and  a  maturity  of  judgment,  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  a  more  ripened  age.  The  titles  of  his 
plays,  both  of  which  are  tragedies,  are,  1.  Henry  IV.  of 
France.  2.  Scipio  Africanus.  Befides  thefe  dramatic 
pieces,  he  wrote  feveral  other  poems  :  but  his  genius  ex- 
ifted  not  any  very  long  period,  for  he  died  on  the  18th  of 
February  1730,  in  the  thirty-fecond  year  of  his  age. 

To  BEC'KON,  v.  n.  To  make  a  fign  without  words  : 
Sudden  you  mount,  you  beckon  from  the  fkies  ; 

Clouds  interpofe,  waves  roar,  and  winds  arife.  Tope. 

To  Beckon,  v.a-.  [from  beck ,  or  beacny  Sax.  a  fign. 3 
To  make  a  fign  : 

With  this  his  diftant  friends  he  beckons  near, 

Provokes  their  duty,  and  prevents  their  fear.  Dryden . 

To  BECLIP',  v.  a.  [of  be  cltppan,  Sax.]  To  embrace. 

To  BECO'ME,  v.  n.  pret.  I  became-,  comp.  pret.  I  have 
become,  [from  by  and  come.~\  To  enter  into  fome  ftate  of 
condition,  by  a  change  from  fome  other  : 

So  the  leaft  faults,  if  mix’d  with  faireft  deed, 

Of  future  ill  become  the  fatal  feed.  Prior. 

To  Become  of.  To  be  the  fate  of;  to  be  the  end  of ; 
to  be  the  fubfequent  or  final  condition  of.  It  is  obfervable, 
that  this  word  is  never,  or  very  feldont,  ufed  but  with 
what,  either  indefinite  or  interrogative. — The  firft  hints  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  were  taken  from  a  commoir 
perfbn’s  wondering  what  became  of  all  the  blood  that  blued 
out  of  the  heart.  Graunt. — In  the  following  paffage,  the 
phrafe,  where  is  he  become?  is  ufed  for,  what  is  become  of  him  ? 

I  cannot  joy,  until  I  be  refolv’d 

Where  our  right  valiant  father  is  become.  Shakcfpcare. 

To  Become,  v.a.  [from^e  or^y,  and  cremen,  Sax.  to 
pleafe.]  Applied  to  perfons,  to  appear  in  a  manner  fuit- 
able  to  fome  thing  : 

Why  would  I  be  a  queen  ?  becaufe  my  face 
Would  wear  the  title  with  a  better  grace  ; 

If  I  became  it  not,  yet  it  would  be 

Part  of  your  duty  then  to  flatter  me.  Dryden. 

Applied  to  things,; to  be  fuitable  to  the  perfon ;  to  benefit  y; 

to 
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to  be  congruous  to  the  appearance,  or  character,  or  cir« 
cumftances,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  add  grace  ;  to  be  grace- 
firl Wicherly  was  of  my  opinion,  or  rather  I  of  his ;  for 
it  becomes  me  fo  to  fpeak  of  fo  excellent  a  poet.  Dry  den. 

BECO'MING,  part.  adj.  That  which  pleafes  by  an  ele¬ 
gant  propriety  ;  graceful.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  with  the 
particle  of;  but  generally  without  any  government  of  the 
following  words. — Their  difeotirfes  are  fuch  as  belong  to 
their  age,  their  calling,  and  their  breeding  ;  fuclr  as  are 
b-coming  a/rthem,  and  o/tlteih  only.  Dry  den.. 

Becoming,  f.  Ornament.  A  word  not  now  in  ufe.  . 

B ECO' MING LY,  adv.  After  a  becoming  or  proper 
manner. 

BECO'MINGNESS,/]  Decency  ;  elegant  congruity  ; 
propriety. — Nor  is  the  majefty  of  the  divine'govcrnment 
greater  in  its  extent,  than  the  bccomingnefs  hereof  is  in  its 
manner  and  form.  Grew. 

BECSANGIL',  anciently  Bithynia,  a  province  of  Na- 
telia  in  Afia ;  bounded  on  the-novth  by  the  .Black  Sea ; 
on  the  wed,  by  the  Sea  of  Marmara  ;  on  the  lotith,  by 
Natalia  Proper:  and  on  the  call,  by  the  province  ol  Bolli. 
The  principal  town  is  Burfa. 

BECTAS'SE,  an  order  or  fed  of  religious  among  the 
Turk’s,  denominated  from  their  founder  BcElaJT;,  preacher 
■to  fultan  Amurath.  All  the  Janizaries  belonging  to  the 
Porte  are  of  the  religion  of  Bedade,  being  even  faid  to 
.have  derived  their  origin  from  the  founder  ot  this  feci. 
The  habit  of  the  Bedade  is  white  :  on  their  heads  they 
wear  white  caps  of  feveral  pieees,  with  turbans  of  wool 
twilled  rope-fafhion.  They  .obferve  conftantly  the  hour  of 
prayer,  which  they  perform  in  their  own  ademblies,  and 
make  frequent  declarations  of  tire  unity  of  God. 

BED,yi  \_bed,  Sax.]  Something  made  to  deep  on. — 
Lying  not  ered,  but  hollow,  which  is  in  the  making  of 
the  bed ;  or  \vith  the  legs  gathered  up,  which  is  in  the' 
pofture  of  the  body,  is  the  more  wholefome.  Bacon. — ■ 
Lodging  ;  the  convenience  of  a  place  to  deep  in  : 

On  my  knees  I  beg,  * 

That  you’ll  vouchfafe  me  raiment,  bed,  and  food.  Shakefp. 

Marriage. — George,  the  elded  fon  of  this  fecond  bed,  was, 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  by  the  Angular  care  and  af- 
fedion  of  his  mother,  well  brought  up.  Clarendon. — Bank 
of  earth  raifed  in  a  garden.— Herbs  will  be  tenderer  and 
fairer,  if  you  take  them  out  of  beds,  when  they  are  newly 
come  up,  and  remove  them  into  pots  with  better  earth. 
Bacon. — The  channel  of  a  river,  or  any  hollow  ; 

So  high  as  heav’d  the  tumid  hills,  fo  low 
Down  funk  a  hollow  bottom,  broad,  and  deep, 

Capacious  bed  of  waters.  Milton. 

The  place  where  any  thing  is  generated,  or  repoAted  : 

See  hoary  Albula’s  infeded  tide 

O’er  the  warm  bed  of  fmoaking  fulphur  glide.  Addifon. 

A  layer;  a.ftratum  ;  a  body  fpread  over  another. — I  fee 
no  reafon,  but  the  lurface  of  the  land  flfould  be  as  regu¬ 
lar  as  that  of  the  water,  in  the  Ard  production  of  it  ;  and 
the  drata,  or  beds  within,  lie  as  even.  Burnet. 

To  bring  to  Bed.  To  deliver  of  a  child.  It  is  often  ufed 
with  the  particle  of-,  as,  /7/e  brought  to  bed  of  a  daughter. 

To  make  the  Bed.  'I'o  put  the  bed  in  order  after  it  has 
been  ufed. — I  keep  his  houfe,  and  I  wadi,  wring,  brew, 
bake,  fcour,  drefs  meat,  and  make  the  beds,  and  do  all  my- 
l’elf.  Shakefpeare. 

There  are  varieties  of  beds,  as  a  danding-bed,  a  fettee- 
bed,  a  tent  bed,  a  truckle  bed,  &c.  but  thefe  are  all  of 
modern  invention  ;  for  it  was  univerfally  the  practice,  in 
the  Ard  ages,  for  mankind  to  deep  upon  Ik  ins  of  beads. 
It  was  originally  the  cudom  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
It  was  particularly  the  cudom  of  the  ancient  Britons  be¬ 
fore  the  Roman  invaAon  ;  and  thefe  (kins  were  fpread  on 
the  floor  of  their  apartments.  Afterwards  they  were 
changed  for  loofe  rufhes  and  heather,  as  the  Welfli  a  few 
years  ago  lay  on  the  former,  and  the  Highlanders  of  Scot. 
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land  deep  on  the  latter  to  tins  prefent  moment.  In  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  the  Romans  fuggefted  to  the  interior  Britons 
the  ufe,  and  the  introduction  of  agriculture  (Applied  them 
with  the  means,  of  the  neater  conveniency  of  ft  raw  beds. 
The  beds  of  the  Roman  gentry. at  this  period  were  gene¬ 
rally  Ailed  with  feathers,  and  thofe  of  the  inns  with  the 
foft  down  of  reeds.  But  for  many  ages  the  beds  of  the 
Italians  had  been  conftantly  compoled  of  draw  ;  it  (till 
formed  thofe  of  the  foldicrs  and  officers  at  the  cotiquedof 
Lancalhire  ;  and  from  both,  our  countrymen. learnt  their 
ufe.  But  it  appears  to  have  been  taken  up  only  by  the 
gentlemen,  as  t lie  common  Weldt  had  their  beds  thinly 
United  with  rufhes  as  late  as  the  conclnAon  of  the*  r?vh 
century  ;  and  with  the  gentlemen  it  continued  many  ages 
afterwards.  Straw  was  ufed  even  in  the  royal  chambers 
of  England  as  late  as  the  clofe  of  the  13th  century.  Moft 
of  the  common  people  in  Scotland  lie  on  chaff:  in  the 
Highlands  heath  is  alfo  very  generally  ufed  as  beddin? 
even  by  the  gentry ;  and  the  repofe  on  a  heath  bed  has 
been  celebrated  by  travellers  as  a  peculiar  luxurry,  fupe- 
rior  to  that  yielded  by  down  :  in  France  and  Italy,  draw 
beds  remain  general  to  this  day.  But  after  t he  above  pe¬ 
riod,  beds  were  no  longer  fullered  to  red  upon  the  ground. 
The  better  mode  that  had  anciently  prevailed  in  the  cad, 
and  long  before -been  introduced  into  Italy,  was  Adopted 
in  Britain;  and  they  were  now,  mounted  on  pededah. 
This,  however,  was  equally  confined  to  the  gentlemen. 
The  bed  (till  continued  on  the  fioor  among  the  common 
people.  And  the  grofs  cudom,  that  had  prevailed  from 
the  beginning,  was  retained  by  the  lower  Britons  to  the 
lad;  and  thefe  ground-beds  were  laid  along  the  walls -of 
their  houfes,  and  formed  one  common  dormitory  for  all 
the  members  of  the  family.  The  fafliion  continued  uni¬ 
verfally  among  the  inferior  ranks  of  the  Welch  within 
thefe  four  or  five  ages,  and  with  the  more  uncivilifed  part 
of  the  Highlanders  down  to  our  own  times. 

Dining- Bed,  leClus  tricliniaris,  or  difeubitorius,  that  where¬ 
on  tire  ancients  lay  at  meals.  The  dining  or  diicubitorv 
beds  were  four  or  five  feet  high.  Three  of  thefe  beds 
were  ordinarily  ranged  by  a  fquare  table  (whence  both  the 
table  and  the  room  where  they  ate  were  called  triclinium) 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  one  of  the  fides  of  the  table  re¬ 
mained  open  and  accedtble  to  the  waiters.  Each  bed  would 
hold  three  or  four,  rarely  five,  perfons.  Thefe  beds  were 
unknown  before  the  fecond  Punic  war  :  the  Romans,  till 
then,  fat  down  to  eat  on  plain  wooden  benches,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  heroes  of  Homer,  or,  as  Varro  expredes  it 
after  the  manner  of  the  Lacedemonians  and  Cretans.  Sci- 
pio  Africanus  Ard  'made  an  innovation  :  lie  had  brought 
from  Carthage  forne  of  thofe  little  beds  called  punicani,  or 
archaici ;  being  of  a  wood  common  enough,  very  low, 
fluffed  only  with  draw  or  hay,  and  covered  with  goats  or 
fiieeps  (kins,  hcedinis  pellibus  Jlrati.  In  reality,  there  was 
no  great  difference,  as  to  delicacy,  between  thefe  new 
beds  and  the  ancient  benches  ;  but  the  cudom  of  frequent 
bathing,  which  began  then  to  obtain,  by  fo'ftening  and  re¬ 
laxing  the  body,  put  men  on  trying  to  red  themfel ves 
more  commodioufiy  by  lying  along  than  by  fitting  down. 
For  the  ladies,  it  did  not  feem  at  firft  confident  witli'their 
modefiy  to  adopt  the  mode  of  lying  ;  accordingly  they 
kept  to  the  old  cudom  all  the  time  of  the  commonwealth  • 
but,  from  the  firft  Cat-far?,  they  ate  on  their  beds.  For 
the  youth  who  had  not  yet  put  on  the'  toga  virilis,  they 
were  long  kept  to  the  ancient  discipline.  When  they 
were  admitted  to  table,  they  only  fat  on  the  edge  of  the 
beds  of  their  neared  relations.  Never,  fays  Suetonius 
did  the  young  Caefars,  Cains  and  Lucius,  eat  at  the  table 
of  Aiigudus  ;  but  they  were  fet  in  imo  loco,  or,  as  Tacitus 
expredes  it,  ad  lecli fulcra.  From  the  greateft  fimplicity, 
the  Romans  by  degrees  carried  their  dining- beds  to  the 
mod  furprifing  magnificence.  Pliny  adures  us,  it  was  no 
new  thing  to  fee  them  covered  over  with  plates  of  filver, 
adorned  with  the  fofted  mats,  and  the  richeft  counterpanes. 
Lampridius,  fpeaking  of  Heliogabulus,  fays,  he  had  beds 
of  folid  filver,  Jmdo  argento  habuit  leclos  et  tricliniares,  ej. 

cubicularcs. 
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wbleulares.  We  may  add,  that  Pompey,  in  Ids  third  tri¬ 
umph,  brought  in  beds  of  gold.  The  -Romans  had  aUo 
beds  whereon  they  lludied,  and  beds  whereon  the  dead 
were  carried  to  the  funeral  pile. 

B  e d-Mo  u  ld  i  n  g  ,f.  in  architecture,  a  term  tifed  for  thofe 
members  of  a  cornice  which  are  placed  below  the  coronet. 

Bed  of  Justice,  J.  in  the  former  French  cuftoms,  was 
a  throne  upon  which  the  king  was  feated  when  he  went  to 
the  parliament. 

Bed  of  a  Great  Gun,/  A  plank  laid  between  the 
cheeks  of  the  carriage,  on  the  middle  tranfum,  for  the 
breech  of  the  gun  to  reft  upon. 

Bed  or  Stool  of  a  Mortar,/  A  thick  and  ftrong 
planking  on  which  a  mortar  is  placed,  hollowed  a  little  to 
receive  the  breech  and  millions. 

Bed,/!  in  mafonry,  a  courfe  or  range  of  ftones ;  and 
the  joint  of  the  bed  is  the  mortar  between  two  ftones,  plac¬ 
ed  over  each  other. 

Lords  of  the  Bed-Chamber,  in  the  Britifti  court,  are 
twelve  noblemen  who  attend  in  their  turns,  each  a  month  ; 
during  which  time  they  lie  in  the  king’s  bed-chamber,  and 
wait  on  him  when  he  dines  in  private.  Their  falary  is 
ioool.  per  annum  each. 

To  Bed,  v.  a.  To  go  to  bed  with.  To  place  in  bed. — 
She  was  publicly  contracted,  ftated  as  a  bride,  and  fo- 
lemnly  bedded ;  and,  after  flte  was  laid,  Maximilian’s  am- 
baflador  put  his  leg,  ftript  naked  to  the  knee,  between  the 
efpoufal  ftieets.  Bacon. — To  make  partaker  of  the  bed. — 
There  was  a  doubt  ripped  up,  whether  Arthur  was  bedded 
with  his  lady.  Bacon. — To  fow,  or  plant  in  earth. — Lay 
the  turf  with  the  grafs-ftde  downwards,  upon  which  lay 
fotne  of  your  belt  mould  to  bed  your  quick  in,  and  lay 
•  your  quick  upon  it.  Mortimer. — To  lay  in  a  place  of  reft, 
pr  fecurity.  To  lay  in  order  ;  to  ftratify. 

To  Bed,  v .  n.  To  cohabit. — If  he  be  married,  and  bed 
with  his  wife,  and  afterwards  relapfe,  he  may  poffibly 
fancy  that  ftie  infected  him.  IVifeman. 

BEDA,  commonly  called  Venerable  Bede,  one  of  our 
molt  ancient  hiftorians,  was  born  in  the  year  672,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Weremouth,  in  the  bifliopric  of  Dur¬ 
ham.  He  was  educated  by  the  abbot  Benedict  in  the  mo- 
naft'ery  of  St.  Peter,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Wyre. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  prieft 
in  the  year  702.  About  this  time  he  was  invited  to  Rome 
by  pope  Sergius  ;  but  there  is  no  (iifticient  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  lie  accepted  the  invitation.  In  the  year  731  he 
publiftied  his  Eccleliaftical  Hiftory  ;  a  work  of  fo  much 
merit,  notwithftanding  the  legendary  tales  it  contains, 
that  it  was  alone  fufficient  to  immortalize  the  author.  He 
died  in. '735,  of  a  lingering  conlumption.  He  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  his  convent  at  farrow,  but  his  bones  were 
afterwards  removed  to  Durham,  and  there  depolited  in 
the  fame  coffin  with  thofe  of  St.  Cuthbert.  Bede  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  lingular  phenomenon  in  an  ignorant  and  illi¬ 
terate  age.  His  learning,  for  the  times,  was  extenfive, 
his  application  incredible,  his  piety  exemplary,  and  his 
modefty  exceffive.  He  was  univerfally  admired,  confulted, 
and  efteemed,  during  his  life  :  and  his  writings  are  de- 
fervedly  coniidered  as  the  foundation  of  our  eccleliaftical 
hiftory.  All  his  works  are  in  Latin.  The  firft'  general 
collection  of  them  appeared  at  Paris  in  1544,  in  3  yols. 
folio.  They  were  alfo  publiftied  at  Bal'd  in  1563,  reprinted 
at' Cologne  in  16.12,  atrd  at  the  fame  place  in  1688.  Be- 
fides  this  general  collection,  there  are  feveral  maiiufcripts 
afcr.bed  to  him,  which  are  prelerved  in  the  different  li¬ 
braries  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

To  BEDAB'BLE,  v.  a.  [from  dabble .]  To  wet;  to  be- 
fprinkle.  It  is  generally  applied  to  perfons,  in  a  fenfe  in¬ 
cluding  inconvenience  : 

Never  fo  weary,  never  fo  in  woe, 

Bedabbled'  with  "the  dew,  and  torn  with  briars, 

1  can  no  further  crawl,  no  further  go.  Shak'efpeare . 

To  BEDAG'GLE,  v.  a.  [from  daggle .]  To  bemire ; 
*o  foil. clothes,  by  letting  them  reach  the  dirt  in  walking. 

:  Vox. LI .  No.  106. 
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BEDA'LK,  amarket-town  in  the  North  Riding  ofYork- 
ftiire,  fix  miles  from  Northallerton,  eight  from  Richmond, 
and  220  from  London  ;  it  Hands  upon  a  rivulet  that  runs 
into  the  Swale,  near  Gatenby  ;  but  is  of  note  for  being 
the  thoroughfare  of  the  Roman  caufeway,  leading  from 
Richmond  to  Barnard  Caftle,  which,  for  twenty  miles  to¬ 
gether,  is  called  Leeming-lane.  There  is  a  good  charity- 
fchool.  Market  on  Tuefdays.  Fairs,  Eafter-Tuefday, 
Whit-Tuefday,  Old  Midfummer-day,  Old  Michaelmas- 
day,  and  the  laft  Monday  but  one  before  Chriftmas.  All  the 
adjacent  country  abounds  in  horfe-dealers,  here  bping  the 
belt  hunting  and  road  horfes  in  the  world ;  and  tire  breed, 
in  this  and  the  next  county,  is  fo  well  known,  that,  though 
the  pedigree  of  them  is  not  preferved  for  a  fucceffion  of 
ages,  as  it  is  faid  they  do  in  Arabia,  yet  are  their  ftallions 
denominated  by  certain  names,  that  never  fail  to  advance 
the  price  of  a  horfe  according  the  reputation  of  the  fire  lie 
comes  of. 

BEDARRIEUX',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Herault,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridt 
of  Beziers,  fituated  on  the  Orbe  ;  the  inhabitants  carry  on 
a  manufacture  of  druggets,  and  other  woollen  fluffs  :  five 
leagues  and  a  half  north  of  Beziers.  Lat.  43.  27.  N.  Ion. 
20.  50.  E.  Ferro. 

To  BEDASH',  v.  a.  [from  dajli.~\  To  bemire  by  throw¬ 
ing  dirt ;  to  befpatter  ;  to  wet  with  throwing  water. 

BED  AT'  (Le),  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the 
Allier,  near  Montferand. 

To  BEDAWB,  v.  a.  [from  dawb.~\  To  dawb  over  ;  to 
befiftear  ;  to  foil,  with  fpreading  any  vifeous  body  over  it. 

To  BEDAZ'ZLE,  v.  a.  [from  dazzle. ]  To  make  the 
fight  dim  by  too  much  luftre  : 

My  miftaken  eyes, 

That  have  been  fo  bedazzled  by  the  fun, 

That  every  thing  I  look  on  feemeth  green.  Shakefpcare . 

BED'BURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  and  electorate  of  Cologne,  on  the  Erfft : 
fourteen  miles  weft  of  Cologne,  and  twenty  nortli-eaft  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  Lat.  51.  N.  Ion.  24.  6.  E.  Ferro. 

BED'CHAMBER,  f.  [from  bed  and  chamber .•]  The 
chamber  appropriated  to  reft. — He  was  now  one  of  the 
bedchamber  to  the  prince.  Clarendon. 

BED'CLOTHES,/!  [from  bed  and  clothes.  It  has  no 
fingular .]  Coverlets  fpread  over  a  bed, 

BED'DER,  or  Bedetter,/.  [from  bed.']  The  nether 
ftone  of  an  oil-mill. 

BED'DING,/!  [from  bed.']  The  materials  of  a  bed  5 
a  bed  : 

Firft,  with  affiduous  care  from  winter  keep, 

Well  fother’d  in  the  ftalls,  thy  tender  flieep  ; 

Then  fpread  with  ftraw  the  bedding  of  thy  fold, 

With  fern  beneath,  to  fend  the  bitter  cold.  Dryden. 

To  BEDECK',  v.  a.  [  from  deck .  ]  To  deck;  to  adorn  j 
to  grace  : 

Thou  fhani’ft  thy  ftiape,  thy  love,  thy  wit. 

And  ufeft  none  in  that  true  ule  indeed, 

Which  Ihould  bedeck  they  ftiape,  thy  love,  thy  wit. 

Shakejpeare. 

BEDE'E,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ille  and  Vilaine,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
triCt  of  Montfort :  three  leagues  and  a  half  weft-north- 
weft  of  Rennes,  and  one  north  of  Montfort. 

BE'DEHOUSE,/!  [from /We,  Sax.  a  prayer,  zndhoufe  J 
An  hofpital  or  alms-houfe,  where  the  poor  people  prayed 
for  their  founders  and  benefactors. 

BE'DELARY,  the  precinCt  or  jurifdiCtion  of  a  beadle. 

BE'DELL  (William),  a  learned  prelate,  born  in  Effex, 
in  1570.  In  1629,  he  obtained  the  bifliopric  of  Kilmore 
in  Ireland.  He  publiftied  a  controverfial  book  againft  the 
Roman-catholics,  and  affifted  the  archbiffiop  of  Spalatro 
in  finilhing  his  famous  work  De  Republica  Ecclejia 
V/hen  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  Ireland  in  r 64 1, '’the  bi- 
Ihop  at. firft  did  not  feel  the  violence  of  its  effects;  the  re- 
to  E  bels 
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bels  conceiving  a  great  veneration  for  him,  and  declaring 
he  (hould  be  the  laft  Englifliman  they  .would  drive  out  of 
Ireland.  His  was  the  only  houfe  in  the  county  of  Cavan 
that  was  unviolated,  and  it  was  filled  with  people  who  fled 
to  him  for  (belter.  The  rebels,  however,  required  him  to 
difmifs  the  people  that  were  with  him;  which  he  refilled 
to  do,  declaring  he  would  (hare  the  fame  fate  with  the  red, 
Upon  this  they  feized  him,  his  two  Cons,  and  family,  and 
carried  them  prifoners  to  the  caftle  of  Cloughboughter, 
furrounded  by  a  deep  water,  where  they  put  them  all,  ex¬ 
cept  the  bifliop,  in  irons.  After  being  confined  for  about 
three  weeks,  the  bifhop  and  his  family  were  exchanged 
for  Come  of  the  principal  rebels  :  but  the  bifliop  died  (bon 
after,  in  February  1642.  The  Irifh  did  him  great  honour 
at  his  burial;  for  the  chief  of  the  rebels  gathered  their 
forces,  and  accompanied  his  body  to  the.  grave. 

This  excellent  prelate,  to  whom  the  Irilh  are  indebted 
for  the  tranflation  of  the  Bible  into  their  language,  would 
never  be  tranflated  from  one  fee  to  another,  thinking  that 
his  church  was  his  wife,  and  his  diocefe  his  children,  from 
Whom  he  (hould  never  be  divorced.  .  He  lived  with  his 
chergy,  as  if  they  had  been  his  brethren.  When  he  went 
his  viiitations,  he  would  not  accept  of  the  invitations  that 
were  made  to  him  by  the  great  men  of  the  country,  but 
would  eat  with  his  brethren,  in  huh  poor  inns,  and  of 
Inch  coarfe  fare,  as  the  places  afforded.  He  went  about 
always  on  foot  when  he  was  at  Dublin,  except  upon  pub¬ 
lic  occafions,  that  obliged  him  to  ride  in  proceflion.  He 
never  kept  a  coach  in  his  life,  his  ftrength  always  ena¬ 
bling  him  to  ride  on  horfeback.  Many  poor  Irilh  fami¬ 
lies  were  maintained  out  of  bis  kitchen;  and  in  the  Chrift- 
mas  time  he  had  the  poor  always  eating  with  him  at  his 
own  table,  and  he  brought  himfelf  to  endure  both  the 
fight  of  their  rags  and  their  rudenefs.  He  by  his  will  or¬ 
dered  that  his  body  (hould  be  buried  in  a  church-yard 
with  this  infcription:  “  Depolitum  Gulielmi  quondam 
Lpifcopi  Kilmorenfis.”  He  did  not  like  the  burying  in  a 
church;  for,  as  he  obferved,  there  was  much  both  of  fu- 
perftition  and  pride  in  it,  Co  he  believed  it  was  a  great  an¬ 
noyance  to  the  living,  where  there  yvas  fo  much  of  the 
{team  of  dead  bodies  rifing  about  them.  He  was  likewife 
much  offended  at  the  rudenefs  which  the  crowding  the 
dead  bodies  in  a  finall  parcel  of  ground  occafioned  ;  for 
the  bodies  already  laid  there,  and  not  yet  quite  rotten,  were 
often  raifed  and  mangled ;  fo  that  lie  made  a  canon  in  his 
fynod  againft  burying  in  churches,  and  recommended  that 
burying-places  (hould  be  removed  out  of  towns.  In  this 
he  was  imitated  by  the  cardinal  de  Lomenie,  archbifhop 
of  Sens,  who  publifhed,  fome  years  ago,  a  very  eloquent 
mandement  on  the  fubjeCt. 

BE'DER,  a  town  of  Hindoftan,  and  country  of  Dow- 
latabad,  in  the  Deccan  ;  large,  well-built,  and  ftrongly  for¬ 
tified;  celebrated  for  the  number  and  magnificence  of  its 
pagodas.  It  is  feventy  miles  wed  of  Warangola,  and  fix- 
ty  north-well  of  Hydrabad.  Lat.  17.48.  N.  Ion.  78.  2. 
E.  Greenwich 

REDERE'PE,/  [ biderepe ,  Sax.]  A  fervice  which  cer¬ 
tain  tenants  were  anciently  bound  to  perform,  viz.  to  reap 
their  landlord’s  corn  at  harveft  ;  as  fome  yet  are  tied  to 
give  them  one,  two,  or  three,  days  work,  when  command¬ 
ed.  This  enftomary  fervice  of  inferior  tenants  was  called 
prceearia  bederepium,  & c. 

BEDET'TER.  See  Bedder. 

To  BEDEW',  v.a.  [from  dew.']  To  moiften  gently,  as 
with  the  fall  of  the  dew : 

What  (lender  youth,  bedew'd  with  liquid  odours, 

Courts  thee  on  rofes,  in  (ome-pleafant  cave  ?  Milton. 

BED'FELLOW,  f.  [from  bed  and/e/Zcai.]  One  that  lies 
in  the  fame  bed. — Mifery  acquaints  a  man  with  ftrange  bed¬ 
fellows.  Shakefpeare. 

BE D'FORD,  \_bcdanford.  Sax.  that  is,  beds  and  public 
jansby  a  ford.]  The  county-town  of  Bedfordfiiire,  to  which 
it  givv-  name,  (ituated  on  the  Oufe.  It  contains  five 
.churches,  ^bree  on  the  north,  and  two  on  the  fouth,  fide  of 
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the  river :  it  is  a  place  of  confiderable  trade,  which  is  much 
aflifted  by  the  river,  navigable  to  Lynn,  and  is  the  only 
market-town  of  the  county  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Oufe  ; 
the  (oil  about  it  is  fertile,  particularly  in  excellent  wheat. 
The  corporation  confilts  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  two  bai¬ 
liffs,  twelve  aldermen,  See.  The  aflizes  were  always  held 
here,  except  in  the  year  1684,  when  they  were  removed 
to  Ampthill,  by' the  interefl  of  the  earl  of  Aylelbury,  its 
recorder.  This  place  was  famous  for  a  victory,  gained  in 
the  year  57 1,  by  Cuthwulf,  the  Saxon  king,  over  the  Bri¬ 
tons  ;  and  for  the  interment  of  the  great  king  Off'a,  who 
chole  to  have  his  bones  laid  in  a  (mall  chapel,  near  the  ri¬ 
ver  Oufe,  which,  happening  to  overflow,  carried  them 
quite  away.  The  Danes  once  deftroyed  this  town  ;  but 
Edward  the  Elder  repaired  it,  and  united  the  town  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  river,  called  Mikcfgate ,  to  Bedford,  on 
the  north  fide  of  it;  fince  which  they  have  both  gone  by 
this  name.  After  the  conquelt,  Pagan  de  Beauchamp,  the 
third  baron  of  Bedford,  built  a  caftle  here,  encompmled 
with  a  mighty  rampart  of  earth,  and  a  high  wall,  the  w  hole 
fo  (hong  that  king  Stephen,  who  befieged  and  took  it  in 
his  war  with  the  emprefs  Maud,  was  glad  to  grant  the 
garrifon  honourable  terms.  In  the  barons’  wars,  it  was 
again  befieged,  and,  for  want  of  relief,  taken  by  king  John’s 
forces,  under  Fulco  de  Brent,  to  whom  the  king  gave  it 
for  a  reward  ;  but,  for  bis  (ubfequent  behaviour,  lie  took 
it  from  him,  and  caufed  it  to  be  demoliftied,  though  it  was 
not  quite  level  till  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  The  place 
firft  gave  title  of  duke  to  the  victorious  prince  John  Plan- 
tagenet,  regent  of  France,  during  the  minority  of  his  ne¬ 
phew,  Henry  VI.  as  it  did  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  firft: 
to  John  Nevil,  marquis  of  Montacute,  and  then  to  the 
king’s  third  fon,  George  Piantagenet ;  but  he,  dying  an  in¬ 
fant,  the  title  lay  vacant  till  Henry  VII.  created  his  uncle, 
Jafper  Tudor,  duke  of  Bedford,  who  alfo  died  without 
iffue  ;  and  thus  far  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  title  was 
enjoyed  by  the  firft  poffelfor  only  of  each  family.  But 
king  Edward  VI.  making  John  lord  Ruflel  earl  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  the  dignity  has  ever  fince  been  in  that  illnftrious 
houfe,  with  an  advancement  of  it  to  the  title  of  duke,  by 
king  William  III.  As  the  corporation  is  very  ancient,  it 
has  fent  reprefentatives  to  parliament  from  the  earlieft 
times  to  the  prefent.  It  has  two  markets  weekly,  viz.  one 
on  Monday,  chiefly  for  cattle,  held  in  the  fouth  part  of  the 
town  ;  the  other  on  Saturday,  for  corn  and  provifions,  held 
in  the  north  part  of  the  town.  Its  fairs  are,  the  firft  Tuef- 
day  in  Lent,  April  21,  July  5,  Auguft  21,  October  u, 
and  December  19.  Bedford  is  twenty-two  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Northampton,  fifty- two  nortli-eaft  of  Oxford,  fix- 
teen  weft  of  Cambridge,  and  fifty  north  of  London. 

Bedford,  a  towm  of  North  America,  in  the  (late  of 
Maflachufets,  on  the  river  Concord,  (even  miles  north  of 
Concord. 

Bedford  (John  duke  of),  a  renowned  Englifh  general. 
He  was  regent  of  France  for  Henry  VI.  during  his  mino¬ 
rity;  conquered  the  French  by  fea  and  at  land,  and  en¬ 
tered  Paris  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  army,  where  he 
caufed  Henry-  to  be  crowned  king  of  France  in  143 1.  He 
died  in  1435. 

Bedford  (Houfe  of),  fee  Russell. 

Bedford  Level,  a  large  traCt  of  land,  in  the  county 
of  Cambridge,  formerly  full  of  fens  and  marfties,  and  in 
rainy  feafons  for  the  rnoft  part  under  water,  but  drained  at 
the  expence  of  400,000!.  by  the  noble  family  of  Ruflel, 
earls  and  dukes  of  Bedford,  and  others,  by  which  100,000 
acres  of  good  land  have  been  recovered  and  brought  into 
ufe. 

BED'FORDSHIRE,  a  fmall  inland  county  of  England, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  counties  of  Huntingdon  and 
Northampton,  on  the  eaft  by  Cambridgefhire,  on  the  fouth 
by  Hertfordlhire,  and  on  the  weft  by  Buckinghamfhire. 
When  the  Romans  landed  in  Britain,  fifty-five  years  before 
Chrift,  it  was  included  in  the  diftriCt  inhabited  by  the  Ca- 
tieuchlani,  whofe  chief  or  governor  Caflibelinus  headed 
the  forces  of  the  whole  ifland  againft  Caefar,  and  the  year 

following 
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following  was  totally  defeated.  In  310  the  emperor  Con- 
ftantine  divided  Britain  into  five  Roman  provinces,  when 
this  county  was  included  in  the  third  divifion,  called  Fla- 
via  CtzJ'arienfs ;  in  which  (late  it  continued  426  years,  when 
the  Romans  quitted  Britain.  At  the  eftablilhment  of  the 
kingdom  of  Mercia  (one  of  the  divifions  of  the  Saxon 
heptarchy)  it  was  conlidered  as  part  of  that  kingdom  ;  and 
fo  continued  from  582  to  827,  when  with  the  other  petty 
kingdoms  of  the  iiland  it  became  fubjeft  to  the  Weft  Sax¬ 
ons  under  Egbert,  and  the  whole  was  named  England.  In 
889,  Alfred  held  the  fovereignty,  when  England  was  di¬ 
vided  into  counties,  hundreds,  and  tythings,  and  Bedford- 
fhire  firft  received  its  prelent  name.  It  is  in  tire  Norfolk 
circuit,  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  bifliopric  of  Lin¬ 
coln.  '  Its  form  is  oval,  being  about  thirty-five  miles  long, 
twenty-two  broad,  and  nearly  feventy-three  in  circumfe¬ 
rence;  containing  an  area  of  about  323  fquare  miles,  or 
260,000  fquare  acres.  It  contains  1 16  parilhes,  fifty-eight 
vicarages,  and  ten  market-towns,  viz.  Bedford,  Ampthill, 
Bigglefwade,  Dunftable,  Leighton-Buzzard,  Luton,  Pot¬ 
ton,0  Shefford,  Tuddington,  and  Woburn,  and  fifty-five 
villages.  The  inhabitants  by  computation  are  67, 350.  It 
is  divided  into  nine  hundreds,  and  fends  two  members  to 
parliament.  Its  principal  river,  the  Otrfe,  is  navigable  to 
Bedford  ;  and  divides  tire  county  into  two  parts,  of  which 
that  to  the  fouth  is  the  mod  confiderable.  In  its  courfe, 
which  is  very  meandering,  it  receives  feveral  (mall  dreams : 
the  principal  one  is  the  Ivel,  which  takes  its  rife  in  the 
Southern  part  of  the  county.  The  air  is  healthy,  and  the 
foil  produR ive.  The  chief  manufadlures  are  thread,  hats, 
lace,  and  ft  raw -ware.  In  this  county  there  are  many  re¬ 
mains  of  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Norman,  antiquities;  but 
few  Roman  ftations,  viz.  Sandy  near  Potton,  and  the  Ma- 
giovinum  of  Antoninus,  by  others  fuppofed  to  be  the  an¬ 
cient  Salenae,  containing  thirty  acres,  where  many  urns, 
coins,  & c.  have  been  dug  up.  Another  at  Madining- 
bowre,  or  Maiden-bower,  one -mile  from  Dunftable,  con¬ 
taining  about  nine  acres,  which  Camden  fuppofes  to  have 
been  a  Roman  ftation,  from  the  coins  of  the  emperorsha¬ 
ving  been  frequently  dug  up  there,  and  calls  it  Magintum. 
Leighton-Buzzard  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  Roman 
camp,  and  another  is  at  Arlefey  near  Shefford,  and  a  Ro¬ 
man  amphitheatre  may  be  traced  near  Bradford  Magna. 
The  Roman  road,  Icknield-ftreet,  erodes  this  country,  en¬ 
tering  at  Leighton-Buzzard,  from  whence  it  paftes  Dun- 
ftablc,  where  it  inclines  northward  over  Wardon-hills  to 
Baldock  in  Hertford Ih ire.  The  Watling-ftreet  enters  this 
county  near  Luton  from  St.  Alban’s,  paftes  a  little  north 
of  Dunftable,  where  it  erodes  the  Icknield-ftreet,  and 
from  thence  to  Stoney-Stratford  in  Buckinghamdiire.  A 
Roman  road  alfo  enters  near  Potton,  paftes  on  to  Sandy, 
and  from  thence  to  Bedford,  where  it  erodes  the  Oufe,  and 
proceeds  to  Newport-Pagnell  in  Buckinghamdiire.  The 
following  antiquities  in  this  county  are  worthy  of  notice  : 
Bedford  Bridge  and  Priory;  Chickfand  Abbey,  near  Sbet- 
ford  ;  Dunftable  Priory,  near  Luton  ;  Eatou-Park  Houfe, 
or  Eaton-Bray  ;  Five  Knolls,  near  Dunftable  ;  Newnham 
Priory,  near  Bedford  ;  Northill  Church,  three  miles  from 
Bigglefwade;  Summeris  Tower,  near  Luton ;  Wardon 
Abbey,  near  Shefford;  Woburn  Abbey  ;  and  Woodhill 
Caftle,  or  Oldhili  Cable,  near  Harewood. 

Bedfordfhire  is  one  of  the  feven  counties  which,  they 
fov,  lie  together,  and  have  not  one  city  among  them ; 
namely,  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Bucks,  Berks,  Hertford, 
Effex,  and  Suffolk.  This  county  is  remarkable  for  feve¬ 
ral  curious  a-nd  fcarce  plants;  efpecially  the  woad,  which, 
if  it  be  good,  is  commonly  worth  1  Si.  per  ton.  The  an¬ 
cient  Britons,  by  painting  themfelves  with  this  plant,  ufed 
to  (trike  terror  into  their  enemies  ;  who,  though  not  afraid 
of  meeting  men  cafed  in  complete  armour,  could  not  at 
firft  ftand  the  (hock  of  tliefe  naked  barbarians  ;  as  was  the 
cafe  in  the  firft  invafion  of  t his  land  by  Cat-far. 

To  BEDIGHT',  v.  a.  [from  dighl.  ]  Toudorn;  todrefs; 
50  Let  off  1  an  aid  word,  now  only  ufed  in  humorous  writings ; 


BED 

A  maiden  fine  bedight  lie  hapt  to  love ; 

The  maiden  fine  bedight  his  love  retains, 

And  for  the  village  lie  forfakes  the  plains.  Gay.  - 

To  BEDIM',  v.  a.  [from  dim.']  To  make  dim;  to  ob- 
feme;  to  cloud;  to  darken. 

To  BPIDI'ZEN,  v.  a.  [from  dizen.]  To  drefs  out:  a 
low  word. 

BED'LAM,/!  [corrupted  from  Bethlehem ,  the  name  of 
a  religious  houfe  in  London,  converted  afterwards  into  an 
hofpital  for  the  mad  and  lunatic.]  A  niadhoufe  ;  a  place 
appointed  for  the  cure  of  lunacy.  A  madman  ;  a  lunatic, 
and  inhabitant  of  Bedlam  : 

Let’s  follow  the  old  earl,  and  get  the  bedlam 
To  lead  him  where  he  would  :  his  roguifti  madnefs 
Allows  itfelf  to  any  thing.  Shak.fpeare. 

Bedlam,  adj.  Belonging  to  a  madhoufe  ;  fit  fora  mad- 
houfe. 

BED'LAMITE,yi  An  inhabitant  of  Bedlam  ;  a  mad¬ 
man  : 

If  wild  ambition  in  thy  bofom  reign, 

Alas!  thou  boaft’ft  thy  fober  fenle  in  vain ; 

In  tliefe  poor  bedlamites  t h y fe  1  f  furvey, 

Thyfelf  lefs  innocently  mad  than  they.  Fitzgerald . 

BED'LOE  (William),  affumed  the  title  of  Captain,  but 
was  an  infamous  adventurer  of  low  birth,  who  travelled 
over  a  great  part  of  Europe  under  different  names  and  dif- 
guifes,  and  paffed  among  ignorant  perfons  for  a  man  of 
rank  and  fortune.  Encouraged  by  the  fuccefs  of  Oates,, 
lie  turned  evidence  in  the  affair  of  the  popifti  plot,  gave 
an  account  of  Godfrey’s  murder,  and  added  many  circum-. 
fiances  to  the  narrative  of  the  former.  Tliefe  villains  had 
the  boldnefs  to  accufe  the  queen  of  entering  into  a  confpi- 
racy  againft  the  king’s  life.  A  reward  of  500I.  was  voted 
to  Bedloe  by  the  commons.  He  is  faid  to  liave  afferted 
the  reality  of  the  plot  on  his  death-bed  :  but  it  abounds 
with  abfurdity,  contradiction,  and  perjury;  and  (till  re¬ 
mains  one  of  the  greateft  problems  in  the  Britifh  annals. 
He  died  at  Briftol  Auguft  20,  1680.  He  was  faid  to  be 
author  of  a  play  called  The  Excommunicated  Prince  ;  or, 
the  Falfe  Relief,  1679. 

BED'M  A KER,  f.  [from  bed  z. nd  make.'j  A  perfon  in 
the  univerlities,  whofe  office  it  is  to  make  the  beds,  and 
clean  the  chambers. 

BED'MATE,  f.  [from  bed  and  mate.]  A  bedfellow; 
one  that  partakes  of  the  fame  bed. 

BED'MOULDING,yi  [from  bed  and  mould.]„  A  term 
ufed  by  workmen,  to  fignify  thofe  members  in  tile  cor¬ 
nice,  which  are  placed  below  the  coronet. 

BED'NAL,  or  Bethnal  Green,  one  of  the  hamlets- 
of  the  pari fti  of  Stepney,  now  covered  with  houfes,  and 
joined  to  London.  In  it  is  the  noble  hofpital  of'  the  Tri- 
nity-houfe,  for  decayed  mafters  of  fnips,  or  pilots. 

BEDNO'RE,  or  Bid'danore,  a  country  of  Hindoftan, 
lying  north-w’eft  of  the  Myfore  country,  which  takes  its 
name  from  the  capital,  Bednore. 

Bednore,  a  city  of  Hindoftan,  and  capital  of  a  dif- 
tridt  north-weft  of  the  Myfore  country,  to  which  it  is  uni¬ 
ted.  It  was  taken  by  the  Englifti  in  the  year  1783,  but 
reftored  foon  after.  It  is  140  miles  north-weft  of  Serin- 
gapatam,  224  fouth  of  Vifiapour,  and  330  fouth-fouth- 
eaft  of  Bombay.  Lat.  13.47.  N.  Ion.  74.  48, E. Greenwich. 

BE'DOED  LAKE,  a  lake  of  North  America.  Lat. 
60.  20.  N.  Ion.  109  .  o.  W.  Greenwich. 

BEDOU'INS,  or  Bedouis,  a  modern  name  of  the  wild 
Arabs,  whether  in  Afia  or  Africa!  When  fpeaking  of  the 
Arabs,  we  iliould  diftinguifh  whether  they  are  cultiva¬ 
tors  or  paftors  ;  for  this  difference  in  their  mode  of  life  oc~ 
cafions  fo  great  a  one  in  their  manners  and  genius,  that' 
they  become  alrnoft  foreign  nations  with  refpedt  to  each 
other.  In  the  former  cafe,  leading  a  fedentary  life,  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  fame  foil,  and  fubjedt  to  regular  governments,, 
the  focial  ftate  in  which  they  live  very  nearly  tefembles 
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that  of  our  own  peafantry.  Such  are  the  inhabitants  of 
Yemen  ;  and  fuch  alfo  are  the  defcendants  of  thofe  an¬ 
cient  conquerors,  who  have  either  entirely,  or  in  part,  giv 
ven  inhabitants  to  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  Barbary  dates, 
in  the  fecond  indance,  having  only  a  trail  fie  nt  intereft  in 
the  foil,  perpetually  removing  their  tents  from  one  place 
to  another,  and  under  hibjeftion  to  no  laws,  their  mode 
of  evidence  is  neither  that  of  poliflied  nations  nor  of  fa- 
vaves  ;  and  therefore  more  particularly  merits  our  atten¬ 
tion.  Such  are  the  Bedouins,  or  inhabitants  of  the  via  ft 
deferts  which  extend  from  the  confines  of  Perlia  to  Mo¬ 
rocco.  Though  divided  into  independent  communities  or 
tribes,  not  unfrequently  hoftile  to  each  other,  they  may 
dill  be  confidered  as  forming  one  nation.  The  refcmblance 
of  their  language  is  a  manifeft  token  of  this  relationfiiip. 
The  only  difference  that  exids  between  them  is,  that  the 
African  tribes  are  of  a  lefs  ancient  origin,  being  pofterior 
to  the  conqueft  of  thefe  countries  by  the  khaliffs  or  fuc- 
cefl'ors  of  Mahomet ;  while  the  tribes  of  the  defert  of 
Arabia,  properly  fo  called,  have  defcended  by  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  fuccelTion  from  the  remoteft  ages.  To  thefe  the 
orientals  are  accuftomed  to  appropriate  the  name  of  Arabs, 
as  being  the  mod  ancient  and  pured  race.  The  term  Be- 
daoui  is  added  as  a  fynonymous  expreffion,  dignifying,  ‘  in¬ 
habitant  of  the  defert.’ 

If  is  not  without  reafon  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  de¬ 
fert  boad  of  being  the  pured  and  the  bed  prefe.rved  race 
of  all  the  Arab  tribes  :  for  never  have  they  been  conquer¬ 
ed,  nor  have  they  mixed  with  any  other  people  by  making 
conquefts  ;  for  thofe  by  which  the  general  name  of  Arabs 
has  been  rendered  famous  really  belong  only  to  the  tribes 
of  the  Hedjas  and  the  Yemen.  Thofe  who  dwelt  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  never  emigrated  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution  effected  by  Mahomet;  or,  if  they  did  take  any 
part  in  it,  it  was  confined  to  a  few  individuals,  detached 
by  motives  of  ambition.  Thus  we  find  the  prophet  in  his 
Koran  continually  ftyling  the  Arabs  of  the  defert  rebels 
and  infidels ;  nor  has  fo  great  a  length  of  time  produced 
any  very  confiderable  change.  We  may  aflert  they  have 
in  every  refpedl  retained  their  primitive  independence  and 
limplicily. 

The  wandering  life  of  thefe  people  arifes  from  the  very 
nature  of  their  deferts.  To  paint  to  himfelf  thefe  dreary 
abodes,  the  reader  mud  imagine  a  (ky  almoft  perpetually 
inflamed,  and  without  clouds;  immenfe  and  boundlefs 
plains,  without  houfes,  trees,  rivulets,  or  hills,  where  the 
eye  frequently  meets  nothing  but  an  extenfive  and  uniform 
horizon  like  the  fea,  though  in  fome  places  the  ground  is 
uneven  and  ftony.  Almoft  invariably  naked  on  every  lide, 
the  earth  prefents  nothing  but  a  few  wild  plants  thinly 
fcattered,  and  thickets,  whofe  folitude  is  rarely  difturbed 
but  by  antelopes,  hares,  locufts,  and  rats.  Such  is  the  na¬ 
ture  of  nearly  the  whole  country,  which  extends  fix  hun¬ 
dred  leagues  in  length  and  three  hundred  in  breadth,  and 

retches* from  Aleppo  to  the  Arabian  fea,  and  from  Egypt 
to  the  Ferfian  gulph.  It  muft  not,  however,  be  imagined 
that  the  foil  ‘in  fo  great  an  extent  is  every  where  the  fame; 
it  varies  confiderab.ly  in  different  places.  On  the  frontiers 
of  Syria,  for  example,  the  earth  is  in  general  fat  and  cul¬ 
tivable,  nay  even  fruitful.  It  is  the  fame  alfo  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates  :  but  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  towards  the  fouth,  it  becomes  white  and  chalky, 
as  in  the  parallel  of  Dam  a  feus ;  rocky,  as  in  the  Till  and 
the  Hedjaz  ;  and  a  pure  fand,  as  to  the  eaftward  of  the 
Yemen.  This  variety  in  the  qualities  of  the  foil  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  fome  minute  diff  erences  in  the  condition  of  the 
Bedouins.  For  inftance,  in  the  more  fterile  countries, 
that  is,  thofe  which  produce  but  few  plants,  the  tribes  are 
feeble  and  very  diftant ;  which  is  the  cafe  in  the  defert  of 
Suez,  that  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  interior  of  the  great 
defert  called  the  Najd.  When  the  foil  is  more  fruitful, 
as  between  Damafcus  and  the  Euphrates,  the  tribes  are 
more  numerous  and  lefs  remote  from  each  other ;  and, 
laftly,  in  the  cultivable  diftridts,  fuch  as  the  pachalics  of 
Aleppo,  the  Hauran,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Gaza,  the 
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camps  are  frequent  and  contiguous,  In  the  former  infra  si¬ 
ces,  the  Bedouins  are  purely  pallors,  and  ftibfift  only  01.5 
the  produce  of  their  herds,  and  on  a  few  dates  and  iflelh 
meat,  which  they  eat  either  frefli  or  dried  in  the  fun  and 
reduced  to  a  powder.  In  the  latter  they  fow  fome  land, 
and  add  cheefe,  barley,  and  even  rice,  to  their  flelh  and 
milk  meats. 

In  thofe  diftricls  where  the  foil  is  ftony  and  fandy,  as  in 
the  Till,  the  Hedjaz,  and  the  Najd,  the  rains  make  the 
feeds  of  the  wild  plants  [boot,  and  revive  the  thickets, 
ranunculi,  wormwood,  and  kali.  They  caufe  marlhes  in 
the  lower  grounds,  which  produce  reeds  and  grafs ;  and 
the  plain  ailiimes  a  tolerable  degree  of  verdure.  This  is 
the  leafon  of  abundance  both  for  the  herds  and  their  mat¬ 
ters  ;  but,  on  the  return  of  the  heats,  every  thing  is  parch¬ 
ed  up,  and  the  earth,  converted  into  a  grey  and  fine  dull, 
prefents  nothing  but  dry  ftems  as  hard  as  wood,  on  which 
neither  horfes,  oxen,  nor  even  goats,  can  feed.  In  this 
ftate  the  defert  would  become  uninhabitable,  and  muff  be 
totally  abandoned,  had  not  nature  formed  an  animal  no 
lefs  hardy  and  frugal  than  the  foil  is  fterile  and  ungrate¬ 
ful.  No  creature  feems  fo  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  climate 
in  which  it  exifts.  Deligning  the  camel  to  dwell  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where  lie  can  find  little  nouriftiment,  nature  has  been 
fparing  of  her  materials  in  the  w  hole  of  his  formation. 
She  has  not  bellowed  on  him  t he  plump  fleftiinefs  of  the 
ox,  horfe,  or  elephant;  but,  limiting  herfelf  to  what  is 
ftridlly  neceffary,  Ihe  has  given  him  a  Email  head  without 
ears  at  the  end  of  a  long  neck  without  flelh.  She  has  ta¬ 
ken  from  his  legs  and  thighs  every  mufcle  not  immediate¬ 
ly  requifite  for  motion  ;  and,  in  fliort,  has  bellowed  on  his 
withered  body  only  the  veffels  and  tendons  neceffary  to 
connect  its  frame  together.  She  has  furnifhed  him  with  a 
ftrong  jaw,  that  he  may  grind  the  hardeft  aliments;  but, 
left  lie  Iliould  confume  too  much,  (lie  has  ftraitened  his  fto- 
mach,  and  obliged  him  to  chew  the  cud.  She  has  lined 
his  foot  with  a  lump  of  flelh,  which  Aiding  in  the  mud, 
and  being  no  way  adapted  to  climbing,  fits  him  only  for  a 
dry,  level,  and  fandy,  foil,  like  that  of  Arabia  :  (he  has 
evidently  deftined  him  likewife  to  flavery,  by  refilling  him 
every  fort  of  defence  againft  his  enemies.  Deftitute  of 
the  horns  of  the  bull,  the  hoof  of  the  horfe,  the  tooth  of 
the  elephant,  and  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  (lag,  Ivow  can  the 
camel  refift  or  avoid  the  attacks  of  the  lion,  the  tiger,  or 
even  the  wolf  ?  To  preferve  the  fpecies,  therefore,  nature 
has  concealed  him  in  the  depth  of  the  vaft  deferts,  where 
the  want  of  vegetables  can  attraift  no  game,  and  whence 
the  want  of  game  repels  every  voracious  animal.  Tyran¬ 
ny  mull  have  expelled  man  from  the  habitable  parts  of  the 
earth  before  the  camel  could  have  loft  his  liberty.  Be- 
come  domeftic,  he  has  rendered  habitable  the  rrioft  barren 
foil  the  world  contains.  He  alone  fuppliesall  his  matter's 
wants.  The  milk  of  the  camel  nouriflies  the  family  of  the 
Arab  under  the  various  forms  of  curd,  cheefe,  and  but¬ 
ter  ;  and  they  often  feed  upon  his  flefti.  Slippers  and 
harnefs  are  made  of  his  Ikin,  tents  and  clothing  of  his  hair. 
Heavy  burdens  are  tranfported  bv  his  means  :  and,  when 
the  earth  denies  forage  to  the  horfe,  fo  valuable  to  the  Be¬ 
douin,  the  Ihe-camel  fuppiies  that  deficiency  by  her  milk, 
at  no  other  coft,  for  fo  many  advantages,  than  a  few  ftalks 
of  brambles  or  wormwood,  and  pounded  date-kernels.  So 
great  is  the  importance  of  the  camel  to  the  defert,  that, 
were  it  deprived  of  that  life  fill  animal,  it  muft  infallibly 
lofe  every  inhabitant. 

Such  is  the  (ituation  in  which  nature  has  placed  the 
Bedouins,  to  make  them  of  a  race  of- men  equally  lingu¬ 
lar  in  their  phylical  and  mqral  character.  This  Angula¬ 
rity  is  fo  ftriking,  that  even  their  neighbours  the  Syrians 
regard  them  as  extraordinary  beings :  efpeciallv  thole 
tribes  which  dwell  in  the  depths  of  the  deferts,  fuch  as  the 
Anaza,  Kaibar,  Tai,  and  others,  which  never  approach 
the  towns.  When  in  the  time  of  fhaik  Daher,  fome  of 
their  horfemen  came  as  far  as  Acre,  they  excited  the  fame 
curiofity  there  as  a  vifit  from  the  favagesof  America  would 
among  us.  Every  body  viewed  with  furprife  thefe  men, 

w  ho 
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who  were  more  diminutive,  meagre,  and  fwarthy,  than- 
any  of  tile  known  Bedouins.  'I  heir  withered  legs  were 
only  compofed  of  tendons,  and  had  no  calves.  Their  bel¬ 
lies  feemed  to  cling  to  their  backs,  and  their  hair  was  friz¬ 
zled  ;a  Into  ft  as  much  as  that  of  the  negroes.  They  on  the 
other  hand  were  no  lels  aftonilhed  at  every  thing  they  law  ; 
they  could  neither  conceive  how  the  houles  and  minarets 
could  (land  ereft,  nor  how  men  ventured  to  dwell  beneath 
them,  and  always  in  the  fame  (pot ;  but,  above  all,  they 
were  in  an  ecftacy  on  beholding  the  fea,  nor  could  they 
comprehend  what  that  defect  of  water  could  be.  Wennay 
imagine  that  the  Arabs  of  the  frontiers  are  not  fetch  no¬ 
vices  ;  there  arc  even  feveral  (mail  tribes. of  them,  who, 
living  in  the  mid  ft  of  the  country,  as  in  the  valley  ot  Be- 
kaa,  that  of  the  Jordan,  and  in  Paleftine,  approach  nearer 
to  the  condition  of  the  peafants ;  but  thefe  are  defpifed  by 
tlie  others,  w  ho  look  upon  them  as  baftard  Arabs  and  Ra¬ 
yas,  or  Haves  of  the  Turks. 

In  general,  the  Bedouins  are  fmall,  meagre,  and  tawny; 
more  fo,  however,  in  the  heart  of  the  deleft  than  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  cultivated  country  :  but  they  are  always 
of  a  darker  line  than  the  neighbouring  peafants.  They 
alfo  differ  among  themfelves  in  the  fame  camp;  and  M. 
Volney  remarked,  that  the  fhaiks,  that  is  the  rich,  and  their 
attendants,  were  alw  ays  taller  and  more  corpulent  than  the 
common  clafs."  He  lias  feen  fome  of  them  above  five  feet 
five  and  fix  inches  high;  though  in  general  they  do  not, 
he  fays,  exceed  five  feet  two  inches'.  This  difference  can 
only  be  attributed  to  their  food,  with  which  the  former  are 
(applied  more  abundantly  than  the  latter.  And  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  this  are  equally  evident  in  the  Arabian  and  Turk¬ 
men  camels;  for  thefe  latter,  dwelling  in  countries  rich 
in  forage,  are  become  a  fpecies  more  robuft  and  fiefhy  than 
the  former.  It  may  likewife  be  affirmed,  that  the  lower 
clafs  of  Bedouins  live  in  a  ftate  of  habitual  wretchednefs 
and  famine.  It  will  appear  almoft  incredible  to  us,  but  it 
is  an  undoubted  faff,  tiiat  the  quantity  of  food  ufually  con- 
fumed  by  the  greateft  part  of  them  does  not  exceed  fix 
ounces  a  day.  This  abftinence  is  nioli  remarkable  among 
the  tribes  of  the  Najd  and  theHedjaz.  Six  orfeven  dates 
foaked  in  melted  butter,  a  little  fweet  milk,  or  curds,  ferve 
a  man  a  whole  day  ;  and  lie  elleems  himfelf  happy  when 
he  can  add  a  fmall  quantity  of  coarfe  flour  or  a  little  ball 
of  rice.  Meat  is  referved  for  the  greateft  feftivals;  and 
they  never  kill  a  kid  but  for  a  marriage  or  a  funeral.  A 
few  .wealthy  and  generous  fhaiks  alone  can  kill  young  ca¬ 
mels,  and  eat  baked  rice  with  their  victuals.  In  times  of 
dearth,  the  vulgar,  always  half  famifhed,  do  not  difdain 
the  moft  wretched  kinds  of  food  ;  and  eat  locufis,  rats,  li¬ 
zards,  and  ferpents,  broiled  on  briars.  Hence  are  they 
fuch  plunderers  of  the  cultivated  lands,  and  robbers  on  the 
high  roads  :  hence  alfo  their  delicate  conftitution  and  their 
diminutive  and  meagre  bodies,  which  are  rather  adlive 
than  vigorous. 

From  thefe  faffs  w'e  are  by  no  means  juftified  in  conclu¬ 
ding  that  the  frugality  of  the  Bedouins  is  a  virtue  purely 
of  choice,  or  even  of  climate.  The  extreme  h.eat  in  which 
they  live  unqueftionably  facilitates  their  abftinence,  by  de- 
ftroying  that  activity  which  cold  gives  to  the  ftomach. 
Their  being  habituated  alfo  to  fo  fparing  a  diet,  by  hin¬ 
dering  the  dilatation  of  the  ftomach,  becomes  doubtlefs  a 
means  of  their  fupporting  fuch  abftemioufnefs ;  but  the 
chief  and  primary  motive  of  this  habit  is  with  them,  as 
w  ith  the  reft  of  mankind,  the  neceffity  of  the  circumftan- 
ces  in  which  they  are  placed,  whether  from  the  nature  of 
the  foil,  or  that  ftate  of  iociety  in  which  they  live. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  Bedouin  Arabs 
are  divided  into  tribes,  which  conftitute  fo  many  diftinft 
nations.  Each  of  thefe  tribes  appropriates  to  itfelf  a  traff 
of  land  forming  its  domain  ;  in  this  tiiey  do  not  differ  from 
cultivating  nations,  except  that  their  territory  requires  a 
greater  extent,  in  order  to  furnifh  fubiiftence  for  their 
herds  throughout  the  year.  Each  tribe  is  colledled  in  one 
or  more  camps,  which  are  difperled  through  the  country, 
and  which  make  a  fucceflive  prog  re  Is  over  the  whole,  in 
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proportion  as  it  is  exhaufted  by  the  cattle;  hence  if  is, 
that  within  a  great  extent  a  few  (pots  only  are  inhabited, 
which  vary  from  one  day  to  another ;  but,  as  the  entire 
fpace  is  neceffary  for  the  annual  fubfiftence  of  the  tribe, 
whoever  encroaches  on  it  is  deemed  a  violator  of  proper-, 
ty  ;  this  is  with  them  the  law  of  nations.  If,  therefore, 
a  tribe,  or  any  of  its  fubjedts,  enter  upon  a  foreign  terri¬ 
tory,  they  are  treated  as  enemies  and  robbers,  and  a  war 
enfues.  Now,  as  ail  the  tribes  have  affinities  with  each 
other  by  alliances  of  blood  or  conventions,  leagues  are 
formed, _  which  render  thefe  wars  more  or  lef$  general. 
The  manner  of  proceeding  on  fuch  oceafions  is  very  lim- 
ple.  The  offence  made  known,  they  mount  their  hories 
and  feek  the  enemy  ;  when  they  meet,  they  enter  into  a 
parley,  and  the  matter  is  frequently  made  up  ;  if  not,  they 
attack  either  in  (mall  bodies,  or  man  to  man.  They  en¬ 
counter  each  other  at  full  fpeed  with  fixed  lances,  which 
they  fometimes  dart,  notwithstanding  their  length,  at  the 
flying  enemy  :  the  victory  is  rarely  contefted  ;  it  is  deci¬ 
ded  by  the  firft  (hock,  and  the  vanqui(hed  take  to  flight 
full  gallop  over  the  naked  plain  of  the  defert.  Night  ge¬ 
nerally  favours  their  efcape  from  the  conqueror.  The 
tribe  which  has  loft  the  battle  ftrikes  its  tents,  removes  to 
a  diftance  by  forced  marches,  and  feeks  an  afylum  among 
its  allies.  The  enemy,  fatisfied  with  their  fuccefs,  drive 
their  herds  farther  on,  and  the  fugitives  foon  after  return 
to  their  former  lituation.  But  the  (laughter  made  in  thefe 
engagements  frequently  fows  the  feeds  of  perpetual  diffen- 
fion.  The  intereft  of  the  common  fafety  has  for  ages  eftaw 
blifhed  a  law  among  them,  which  decrees  that  the  blood 
of  every  man  who  is  (lain  nmft  be  avenged  on  his  murder¬ 
er.  This  vengeance  is  called  tar,  or  retaliation;  and  the 
right  of  exadling  it  devolves  on  the  neareft  of  kin  to  the 
deceafed.  So  nice  are  the  Arabs  on  this  point  of  honour, 
that,  if  any  one  negledls  to  feek  his  retaliation,  he  is  dif- 
graced  for  ever.  He  therefore  watches  every  opportunity 
of  revenge:  if  his  enemy  perifhes  from  any  other  caufe, 
(till  he  is  not  fatisfied,  and  his  vengeance  isdiredled  againft 
the  neareft  relation.  Thefe  animofities  are  tranfmitted  as 
an  inheritance  from  father  to  children,  and  never  ceafe 
but  by  the  extindtion  of  one  of  the  families,  unlefs  they 
agree  to  facrifice  the  criminal,  or  purchafe  the  blood  for  a 
dated  price,  in  money  or  in  flocks.  Without  this  latis- 
fadtion,  there  is  neither  peace,  nor  truce,  nor  alliances,  be¬ 
tween  them,  nor  fometimes  even  between  whole  tribes  : 
There  is  blcod  between  us,  fay  they  on  every  occafion  ;  and 
this  expreffion  is  an  infurmountable  barrier.  Such  acci¬ 
dents  being  necellarily  numerous  in  a  long  courfe  of  time,, 
the  greater  part  of  the  tribes  have  ancient  quarrels,  and 
live  in  an  habitual  ftate  of  h off i  1  i ty  ;  which,  addud  to  their 
way  of  life,  renders  the  Bedouins  a  military  people,  tho* 
they  have  made  no  great  progrefs  in  the  art  of  war. 

Their  camps  are  formed  in  a  kind  of  irregular  circle, 
compofed  of  a  (ingle  row  of  tents,  with  greater  or  lefs  in¬ 
tervals.  1  hefe  tents,  made  of  goat’s  or  camel’s  hair,  are 
black  or  brown,  in  which  they  differ  from  thofe  of  thef 
Turkmen,  which  are  white.  They  are  (Iretched  on  three 
or  four  pickets,  only  five  or  fix  feet  high,  which  gives 
them  a  very  Hat  appearance j  at  a  diftance  one  of  thefe 
camps  feems  only  like  a  number  of  black  fpots;  but  the 
piercing  eye  of  the  Bedouin  is  not  to  be  deceived.  Each 
tent  inhabited  by  a  family  is  divided  by  a  curtain  into  two 
apartments,  one  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  women. 
The  empty  fpace  within  the  large  circle  ferves  to  hold 
their  cattle  every  evening.  They  never  have  any  intrench- 
tnents ;  their  only  advanced- guards  and  patroles  are  doo-s;  " 
their  horfes  remain  faddled  and  ready  to  mount  on  the  firft 
alarm ;  but,  as  there  is  neither  order  nor  regularity,  theic 
camps,  aluays  eafy  to  furprife,  afford  no  defence  in  cafe  of  ' 
an  attack:  -accidents,  therefore,  very  frequently  happen, 
and  cattle  are  carried  off  every  day;  a  fpecies  of  maraud¬ 
ing  war  in  which  the  Arabs  are  very  experienced. 

The  tribes  which  live  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Turks  are  ’ 
dill  more  accuftomed  to  attacks  and  alarms;  for  thefe  ' 
ftrangers,  arrogating  to  themfelves,  in  right  of  conqud'ft,  ' 
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the  property  of  the  whole  country,  treat  the  Arabs  as  re¬ 
bel  vaffals,  or  as  turbulent  and  dangerous  enemies.  On 
this  principle,  they  never  ceafe  to  wage  fecret  or  open  war 
againft  them.  The  pachas  ftudy  every  occalion  to  harrafs 
them.  Sometimes  they  conteft  with  them  a  territory  which 
they  had  let  them,  and  at  others  demand  a  tribute  which 
they  never  agreed  to  pay.  Should  a  family  of  ihaik.s  be 
divided  by  intereft  or  ambition,  they  alternately  fuccour 
each  party,  and  conclude  by  the  deftrucftion  of  both.  Fre¬ 
quently  too  they  poifon  or  affaffinate  thole  chiefs  whole 
courage  or  abilities  they  dread,  though  they  Ihould  even 
be  their  allies.  The  Arabs,  on  their  lide,  regarding  the 
Turks  as  ufurpers  and  treacherous  enemies,  vyatch  every 
opportunity  to  do  them  injury.  Unfortunately",  their  ven¬ 
geance  falls  oftener  on  the  innocent  than  on  the  guilty. 
The  harmlefs  peafant  generally  fuffers  for  the  offences  of 
the  foldier.  On  the  flighted;  al  irm,  the  Arabs  cut  their 
harvells,  carry  off  their  flocks,  nd  intercept  their  com¬ 
munication  and  commerce.  The  pc  (ant  calls  them  thieves, 
and  with  reafon  ;  but  the  Bedouins  ci  urn  the  right  of  war, 
and.  perhaps  they  alfo  are  not  in  the  wrong.  However  this 
may  be,  thefe  depredations  occalion  a  mifunderftanding 
between  the  Bedouins  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  cultiva¬ 
ted  country,  which  renders  them  mutual  enemies. 

Such  is  the  fituation  of  the  wandering  Arabs.  They 
are  fubjeft  to  great  vicillitudes,  according  to  the  good  or 
bad  conduct  of  their  chiefs.  Sometimes  a  feeble  tribe 
raifes  and  aggrandizes  itfelf,  whilffc  another,  which  was 
powerful,  falls  into  decay,  or  perhaps  Is  entirely  annihi¬ 
lated  ;  not  that  all  its  members  peri  111,  but  they  incorpo¬ 
rate  themfelves  with  fome  other;  and  this  is  the  conf'e- 
quence  of  the  internal  conlHtution  of  the  tribes.  Each 
tribe  is  compofed  of  one  or  more  principal  families,  the 
members  of  which  bear  the  title  of  Jhaihs,  i.e.  ‘chiefs  or 
lords.’  Thefe  families  have  a  great  refemblanee  to  the 
patricians  of  Rome,  and  the  nobles  of  modern  Europe. 
One  of  the  (liaiks  has  the  fupreme  command  over  the  o- 
thers.  He  is  the  general  of  their  little  army  ;  and  lome- 
times  afl'umes  the  title  of  emir ,  which  fignifies  command¬ 
er  or  prince.  The  more  relations,  children,  and  allies,  he 
lias,  the  greater  are  his  ftrength  and  power.  To  tliele  he 
atfds  particular  adherents,  whom  he  Ifudioully  attaches  to 
him,  by  (Applying.  all  their  wants.  But,  befides  this,  a 
number  of  fmall  families,  who,  not  being  Ifrong  enough 
to  live  independent,  Hand  in  need  0/  protection  and  allian¬ 
ces,  range  themfelves  under  the  banners  of  this  chief. 
Such  an  union  is  called  kabila,  or ‘tribe.’  Thefe  tribes 
are  diitinguilbed  from  each  other  by  the  name  of  their  re- 
fpeclive  chiefs,  or  by  that  of  the  ruling  family  ;  and,  when 
they  fpeak  of  any  of  the  individuals  who  compofe  them, 
they  call  them  the  children  of  fuch  a  chief,  though  they 
may  not  be  all  really  of  his  blood,  and  he  himfelf  may 
have  been  long  fince  dead.  Thus  they  fay,  Beni  Ternin, 
Oulad  Tai,  ‘the  children  of  Temin  and  of  Tai.’  This 
mode  of  expreflion  is  even  applied,  by  metaphor,  to  the 
names  of  countries:  the  ufual  phrafe  for  denoting  its  in¬ 
habitants  being  to  call  them  the  children  of  Inch  a  place. 
Thus  the  Arabs  fay,  Oulad  Ma/r,  the  Egyptian's;  Onlad 
Sham,  the  Syrians  ;  they  would  alfo  lay,  Oulad  Franja,  the 
French;  Oulad  Mo/kou,  the  Ruffians ;  a  remark  which  is 
not  unimportant  to  ancient  hiftory. 

The  government  of  this  fociety  is  at  once  republican, 
ariftocratical,  and  even  defpotic,  without  exactly  corre- 
fponding  with  any  of  thele  forms.  It  is  republican,  inaf- 
nmeh  as  the  people  have  a  great  influence  in  all  affairs, 
and  as  nothing  can  he  tranfa&ed  without  the  confent  of  a 
majority.  It  is  ariflocratical,  becaufe  the  families  of  the 
(huiks  poffels  fome  of  the  prerogatives  which  every  where 
accompany  power;  and,  lalily,  it  is  defpotic,  becaufe  the 
principal  lhaik  has  an  indefinite  and  almoft  abfolnte  autho¬ 
rity,  which,  when  he  happens  to  be  a  man  of  credit  and 
influence,  he  may  even  abufe  ;  but  the  flute  of  thefe  tribes 
confines  even  this  abufe  to  very  narrow  limits:  for  if  a 
chief  (hould  commit  an  a<ft  of  injuftice;  if,  for  example, 
he  Ihould  kill  an  Arab,  it  would  be  almolt  impollible  for 
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him  to  efcape  pumfhment;  the  refentment  of  the  offended 
party  would  pay  no  re.fpeiff  to  his  dignity  ;  the  law  of  re¬ 
taliation  would,  be  put  in  force ;  and,  Ihould  he  not  pay 
the  blood,  he  would  be  infallibly  affaifinated  ;  which,  from 
the  fimple  and  private  life  the  lhaiks  lead  in  their  camps, 
would  be  no  difficult  thing  to  efleiff.  If  he  haraffes  his 
fubjects  by  feverity,  they  abandon  him  and  go  over  to  ano¬ 
ther  tribe.  His  own  relations  take  advantage,  of  his  mif- 
condudl  to  depofe  him  and  advance  themfelves  to  his  Ra¬ 
tion.  He  can  have  no  refource  in  foreign  troops  ;  his  fub- 
jefts  communicate  too  ealily  with  each  other  to  render  it 
pollible  for  him  to  divide  their  interefts,  and  form  a  faction 
in  his  favour.  Befides,  how  is  lie  to  pay  them,  fince  he 
receives  no  kind  of  taxes  from  the  tribe;  the  wealth  of 
the  greater  part  of  his  fubjeiSls  being  limited  to  abfolnte 
neceliaries,  and  his  own  confined  to  very  moderate  polief- 
fions,  and  thofe  too  loaded  with  great  expence  ? 

The  principal  fliaik  in  every  tribe,  in  faff,  defrays  the 
charges  of  all  who  arrive  at  or  leave  the  camp.  Fie  re¬ 
ceives  the  vilits  .of  the  allies,  and  of  every  perfon  who 
has  bufmefs  with  them.  Adjoining  to  his  tent  is  a  large 
pavilion  for  the  reception  of  all  (hangers  and  paliengers. 
There  are  held  frequent  alfemblie.s  of  the  flunks  and  prin¬ 
cipal  men,  to  determine  on  encampments  and  removals;, 
on  peaee  and  war  ;  on  the  differences  with  the  Turkilh  go¬ 
vernors  and  the  villages;  and  the  litigations  and  quarrels 
of  individuals.  To  this  crowd,  which  enters  fucceffively, 
he  mull:  give  coffee,  bread  baked  on  the  allies,  rice,  and: 
fometimes  roafted  kid  or  camel  ;  in  a  word,  he  muff  keep 
open  table  ;  and  it  is  the  more  important  to  him  to  be  ge¬ 
nerous,  as  this  generolity  is  clofely  connected  with  matters 
of  the  greateft  confequence.  On  the  exercife  of  this  de¬ 
pend  his  credit  and  his  power.  The  famifhed  Arab  ranks 
the  liberality  which  feeds  him  before  every  virtue  :  nor  is- 
this  prejudice  without  foundation  ;  for  experience  lias 
proved  that  covetous  chiefs  never  were  men  of  enlarged 
views  :  hence  the  proverb,  as  juft  as  it  is  brief,  A  clofefjl, 
a  narrow  heart.  To  provide  for  thefe  expences,  the  (haik 
lias  nothing  but  his  herds,  a  few  fpots  of  cultivated  ground, 
the  profits  of  his  plunder,  and  the  tribute  he  levies  on  the 
high  roads  ;  the  total  of  which  is  very  inconfiderable.  We 
nni ft  not,  therefore,  when  we  fpeak  of  the  Bedouins,  affix 
to  the  words  prince  and  lord  the  ideas  they  ufually  convey  ; 
we  Ihould  come  nearer  the  truth  by  comparing  them  to 
fubftantial  farmers  in  mountainous  countries,  wliofe  fim- 
plicity  they  refemble  in  their  drefs  as  well  as  in  their  do- 
meftic  life  and  manners.  A  ffiaik  who  has  the  command 
of  500  horf’e  does  not  difdain  to  faddle  and  bridle  his  own, 
nor  to  give  him  barley  and  chopped  ftravv.  In  his  tent,  his 
wife  makes  the  coflee,  kneads  the  dough,  and  fiiperintends 
the  drelling  of  t he  vrdhtals.  His  daughters  and  kinfwo- 
men  waffi  the  linen,  and  go  with  pitchers  on  their  heads  and 
veils  over  their  faces  to  draw  water  from  the  fountain. 
Thefe  manners  agree  precifely  with  the  deferiptions  in' 
Homer,  and  the  hiftory  of  Abraham' in  Genefis. 

The  fimplicity,  or  perhaps  more  properly  the  poverty, 
of  the_  lower  clafs  of  the  Bedouins,  is  proportionate  to  that 
of  their  chiefs.  All  the  wealth  of  a  family  confifts  of 
moveables,  of  which  the  following  is  a  pretty  exaSl  ink 
ventory:  A  few  male  and  female  camels  ;  fome  goats  and 
poultry  ;  a  mare  and  her  bridle  and  faddle  ;  a  tent ;  a  lance 
fixteen  feet  long;  a  crooked  fabre;  a  nifty  nuifket  with  a 
flint  or  matchlock ;  a  pipe;  a  portable  mill;  a  pot  for 
cooking  ;  a  leathern  bucket ;  a  colfee  roafter  ;  a  mat;  fome 
clothes  ;  a  manile  of  black  wool ;  and  a  few  glafs  or  filver 
rings,  which  the  women  wear  upon  their  legs  and  arms. 
If  none  of  thefe  are  wanting,  their  furniture  is  complete. 
But  what  the  poor  man  (lands  molt  in  need  of,  and  what 
lie  lakes  moft  pleafure  in,  is  his  mare  ;  for  this  animal  is 
his  principal  fupport.  With  his  mare  the  Bedouin  makes 
his  excurfions  againft  hoftile  tribes,  or  feeks  plunder  in  the 
country  and  on  the  highways.  The  mare  is  preferred  to 
the  horfe,  becaufe  (he  is  more  docile,  and  yields  milk, 
which  on  occalion  fatisfies  the  thirft  and  even  the  hunger 
of  her  mafter. 
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Thus  confined  to  the  mod  abfolnte  neceffities  of  life, 
the  wandering  Arabs  have  as  little  induftry  as  their  wants 
i\‘e  few  ;  all  their  arts  confifi:  in  weaving  their  cl  unify  tents 
and  in  making  mats  and  butter.  Their  whole  commerce, 
only  extends  to  the  exchanging  camels,  kids,  (tallions,  and 
milk,  for  amis,  clothing,  a  little  rice  or  corn,  and  money, 
which  they  bury.  They  are  totally  ignorant  of  all  fcience.; 
and  haVe' hot  even  any  idea  of .afironpniy,  geometry,,  or. 
medicine.  They  have  not  a  (ingle  book  ;  and  nothing  is 
fo  uncommon  among  the  ihaiks.as  to  know  how  to  read. 
All  their  literature  conlifts.in  reciting  tales  and  hiftorie.-  in 
the  manner  of  the  Arabian. Nights  Entertainments.  ..They 
have  a  peculiar  pafiion.for  fuch  ftorie.s,  and  employ  in  them 
alfttoft  all  their  leifure,  of  which  they  Inive  a  great  deal. 
In  the  evening  they  feqt  themielves.  on  the  ground,  at  the 
rhrefiiold  of  their  tents',  or  under  cover  if  it  be  cold;  and 
there,  ranged  in  a  circle  round  a  little  five  of  dung,  their 
pipes  in  their  mouths.,  and  their  legs  eroded,  they  fit  a- 
while  in  filent  meditation,  till  on  a  ludden  one  of  them 
breaks  forth  with.  Once  upon  a  time , — and  continues  to  re¬ 
cite  the  adventures  of  fotne  young  fhaik  and  female  Be¬ 
douin:  lie  relates  tn  what  manner  the  you  th  rim  got  h  fie- 
cret  glimpfie  of  his  miltrefs  ;  and  lioiv  he  became  defpe- 
rately  enamoured  of  her  :  he  minutely  deferibes  thblovely 
fair;  boalls  her  black  eyes,  as  large  and  loft  as  thofe  of 
the  gazelle;  her  languid  and  empallidned  looks,  her  arch¬ 
ed  eye-brows,  refembling  two  bows  of  ebony ;  her  waift 
ftr.aight  and  lupple  as  a  lance  :  he  forgets  not  her  heps, 
light  a:s  thofe  of  the  young  Alley  ;  nor  her  eye-laflies,  black¬ 
ened  with  kohl  ;  nor  her  lips,  painted  blue  ;  nor  her  nails, 
tinged  with  the  golden-coloured  henna ;  nor  her  breads, 
refembling  two  pomegranates  ;  nor  her  words  fweet  as  ho¬ 
ney-  He  recounts  the  fufferings  of  the  young  lover,  fib 
vyaded  with  defire  and  padion,  that  his  body  no  longer 
yields  any  lliadow.  At  length-,  after  detailing  his  various 
attempts  tc-  fee  his  miltrefs,  the  obdacles  of  the  parents, 
the  invalions  of  the  enemy,  the  captivity  of  the  two  lo¬ 
vers,  & c.  he  terminates,  to  the  fatisfadtion  of  the  audience, 
by  redoring  them,  united  and  happy,  to  the  paternal  tent, 
and  by  receiving  the  tribute  paid  to- his  eloquence,  in.  the 
Ma  dia  alia}!,  (an.  exclamation  equivalent  to  ‘admirably 
well!')  ile  has  merited.  The  Bedouins  have  likewife  their 
love- (bugs,  which  have  more  fentiment  and  nature  in  them 
than  thofe  oi  the  Turks  and  inhabitants  of  the  towns; 
doubtlefs  becaufe  the  former,  vvhofe  manners  are  chalte, 
know  what  love  is  :  while  the  latter,  abandoned  to  de¬ 
bauchery,  are  acquainted  only  with  enjoyment. 

When  we  confider  how  much  tire  condition  of  the  Be¬ 
douins,  efpecially  in  tiie  depths  of  the  defert,  refembles 
in  many  ivfpedts  that  of  the  favages  of  America,  we  diall 
be  inclined  to  wonder  why  they  have  not  the  fame  feroci¬ 
ty  ;  and  why  their  manners  are  fo  much  more  foeidbleand 
mild.  The  following  reafons  are  propoled  by  M.  Volney 
as  the  true  lolution  of  this  difficulty.  It  feems  at  fird 
view  that  America,  being  rich  in  padurage,  lakes,  and  fo- 
re(is,  is-  more  adapted  to  the  padoral  mode  of  life  than  to 
any  other.  But,  if  we  confider  that  thefe  foreds,  by  af¬ 
fording  an  dafy  refuge  to  animals,  protect  them  more  fine¬ 
ly  from  the  power  of  man,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  fa- 
vage  has  been  induced  to  become  a  hunter  indead  of  a 
Ihepherd,  by  the  nature  of  the  country.  In  this  date,  all 
his  habits  have  concurred  to  give  him  a  ferocity  of  cha¬ 
racter.  The  great  fatigues  of  the  chace  have  hardened 
his  body  ;  frequent  and  extreme  hunger,  followed  by  a 
bidden  abundance  of  game,  has  rendered  him  voracious. 
The  habit  of  diedding  blood,  and  tearing  his  prey,  has 
familiar! fed  him  to  the  fight  of  death  and  fufferings.  Tor¬ 
mented  by  hunger,  he  becomes  a  cannibal,  fanguinary, 
and  atrocious;  and  his  mind  acquires  all  the  infenfibility 
of  his  body. 

But  the  fifuation  of  the  Arab  is  very  different.  Amid 
his  vad  naked  plains,  without  water  and  without  foreds, 
he  has  not  been  able,  for  want  of  game  or  fids,  to  become 
either  a.  hunter  or  a  fidierman.  The  camel  has  determined 
him  to  a  pafloral  life,  the  manners  of  which  have  influ- 
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enced  his  w'hole  character.  Finding  at  hand  a  light,  but 
cohdant  and  fufficient,  npurifliment,  he  has  acquired  the 
habit  of  frugality.  Content  with  his  milk  and  his  dates, 
he  has  not  delired  fledi  :  he  has  died  no  blood:  his  hands 
are  not  accudoiiied  to  daughter,  nor  his  ears  to  the  cries  of 
Hi ffe ring  creatures  ;  he  has  preferved  a  humane  and  fenfi- 
ble  heart.  No  fooner  did  the  favage  (Itepherd  become  ac-_ 
quainted  with  the  ufe  of  the  hoife,  than  his  manner  of-) 
life  mud  confiderably  change.  The  facility  of  palling  ra- 
pidly  over  exteiifive  traCts  of  country,  rendered  him  a  Wan¬ 
derer.  He  was  greedy  from  want,  and  became  a  robber 
from  greedinefs;  and  finch  is  in  fad:  his  prefent  character. 
A  plunderer,  rather  than  a  warrior,  the  Arab  pollelfes  no 
lang.uinary  courage  ;  he  attacks  miy  to  defpoil ;  and,  if  he 
meets  with  refidance,  never  thinks  a  finall  booty  is  to  be 
put  la  competition  with  his  life.-  To  irritate  him  you  litlift 
died  his  blood;  in  which  cafe  he  is  found  to  be  as  'obl.fi-- 
natC  in  his  vengeance  as  he  was  cautious  in  avoiding  dan¬ 
ger.  The  Bedouins  have  often  been  reproached  with  this 
fpirit  of  rapine ;  bur,  without  wilhing  to  defend  it,  we 
may  obl’erve  that  one  circutndance  has  not  been  (ufficiently 
attended  to,  which  is,  that  it  only  takes  place  towards  re¬ 
puted  enemies,  and  is  confequently  founded'  on  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  laws  of  nltnod  all  nations-  Among-  them¬ 
ielves  they  are  remarkable  for  a  good  faith,  n  dilintered- 
ednefs,  a  generofity,  which  would  do  honour  to  this  modi 
civilized  people.  What  is  there  tnore  noble  than  that 
right  of  afylutn  fo  refpeCted  among  all  thfe  tribes?  A 
d ranger,  nay  even  an  enemy,  touches  the  tent  of  the  Be¬ 
douin,  and  from  that  indanf  his  perfion  becomes-  inviola¬ 
ble.  It  would  be  reckoned  a  difgracefnl  rtieannefs,  dn  in¬ 
delible  diamc,  to  fatisfy  even  a  juft  vengeance  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  hol'pitality.  Has  the  Bedouin  ccnfenled  to  eat 
bread  and  fait  with  his  gued,  nothing  in  the  world  Cali  in¬ 
duce  him  to  betray-  him.  The  power  of  the  fultan  himlelf 
would  not  be  able  to  force  a  refugee  from  the  protection  of 
a  tribe,  but  by  its  total  extermination.  The  Bedouin,  fo 
rapacious  without  his  camp,  has  no  fooner  fet  his  foot 
within  it,  than  he  becomes  liberal  and  generous.  What 
little  he  poUelles  he  is  ever  ready  to  divide.  He  has-eveir 
the- delicacy  not  fo  wait  till  it  is  alked  :  -when- he  takes  his 
repad,  he  affeCts  to  feat  hilfifelf  at  the  door  of  his-  tent, 
in  order  to  invite  the  paffengers  ;  his  generofity  is  fo  lin- 
cere,  that  he  does  not  look  upon  it  as  a  merit,  but  merely 
as  a.  duty  ;  and  he!  therefore  readily  takes  the  fame  liberty 
with  others.  To  obferve  the  manner  in  which  thefe  Arabs 
conduct  themielves  towards  each  other,  one  would  ima¬ 
gine  that  t hey  pofielfed  all  their  goods  in  common.  Ne- 
verthelefs  they  are  no  firangers  to  property;  but  it  has 
none  of  that  felfifhnefs  which  the  increafe  of  the  imagi¬ 
nary  wants  of  luxury  has  given  it  among  polilhed  nations.. 
Deprived  of  a  multitude  of  enjoyments  which  nature  has 
lavilhed  upon  other  countries,  they  are  lefs  expofed  to- 
temptations  which- might  corrupt  and  debale  them.  It  is 
more  difficult  for  their  fhaiks  to  form  a  faction  to  enflave 
and  impoyerifli  the  body  of  the  nation.  Each  individuals, 
capable  of' fupplying  all  his  wants,  is  better  able  to  pre- 
fierve  his  character  and  independence ;  and  private  pover¬ 
ty  becomes  at  once  the  foundation  and  bulwark  of  public- 
liberty. 

This  liberty  extends  even  to  matters  of 'religion.  We 
obferve  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  Arabs  of  the 
towns  and  thofe  of  the  defert;  fince,  while  the  former 
crouch  under  the  double  yoke  of  political  and  religious 
delpotifm,  the  latter  live  in  a  (late  of  perfedt  freedom  from 
both  :  it  is  true,  that,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Turks',  the 
Bedouins,  from  policy,  preferve  the  appearance  of  Maho- 
metanifm  ;  but  fo  relaxed  is  their  oblervance  of  its  cere¬ 
monies,  add  fo  little  fervour  has  their  devotion,  that  they 
are  generally  conlidered  as  infidels,  who  have  neither  law 
nor  prophets.  1  hey  even  make  no  difficulty  in  faying 
that  the  religion  of  Mahomet  was  not  made  for  them  : 
“  For  (add  they)  how  lhall  we  make  ablutions  who  have 
no  water  ?  How  can  we  bellow  alms  who  are  not  rich  ? 
Why  fhouid  we  fait  in. the  "Ramadan,  fince  the  whole  year 
3  withi 
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with  itsis  one  continual  fad  ?  and  what  nec’effity  is  there  for 
us  to  niake  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  if  God  be  prefent 
every  where?”  In  fho'rt,  every  man  adls  and  thinks  as  he 
pleads, 'and  themoft  perfect  toleration  is  edabliflied  among 
them.  Sec  Arabia. 

BRD'POST,/  [ from  bed  and  pojf. ]  The  pod  at  the 
corner  of  the  bed,  which  fupports  the  canopy. 

BKD'PRKS’SER,  /  [from  bed  and prefs.]  A  lieavy  la¬ 
zy  fellow.— This  -  fanguine  coward,  this  bedprcjfer,  this 
horfeback  breaker,  this  huge  hiil  of  fiefh.  Shakcjpcare. 

To  BEDRAG'GLE,  v.a.  [from  be  and  draggle.]  To 
foil  the  clothes,  by  differing  them,  in  walking,  to  reach  the 
dirt: 

Poor  Patty  Blount,  no  more  be  feen 

Bedraggled  in  my  walks  fo  green.  Swift. 

To  BEDRENCH',  v.  a.  [from  be  and  drench .]  To 
drench  ;  to  foak  ;  to  faturate  with  moifture: 

Far  off  from  the  mind  of  Bolingbroke 

It  is,  fuch  crimfon  temped  fiiould  bcdrcnch 

The  fredi  green  lap  of. fair  king  Richard’s  land.  Shake/. 

BEDR,  a  town  of  Arabia,  fifty-fix  miles,  fouth-fiouth- 
wed  of  Medina. 

BEDRI'ACUM,  anciently  a  village  of  Italy,  fituated, 
according  to  Tacitus,  between  Verona  and  Cremona.  Clu- 
verius  conjedtures  that  the  ancient  Bedriacum  dood  in  the 
place  where  the  city  of  Caneto  now  dands.  This  village 
was  remarkable  for  the  defeat  of  the  emperor  Galba  by 
Otlio,  and  afterwards  of  Otho  by  Vitellius. 

BED'RID,  adj.  [from  bed  and  ride.']  Confined  to  the 
bed  by  age  or  ficknefs. — Infirm  perfons,  when  they  come 
to  be  fo  weak  as  to  be  fixed  to  their  beds,  hold  out  many 
years ;  fome  Isive  lain  bedrid  twenty  years.  Ray. 

BED'RITE,/.  [from  bed  and  rite.]  The  privilege  of 
the  marriage-bed  : 

Whofe  vows  are,  that  no  bedrite  fliall  be  paid 
.  Till  Hymen’s  torch  be  lighted.  Shak/pcare. 

BEDRO'LA.,  a  tow  n  of  Spain,  in  the  country  of  Ar- 
ragon,  eight  leagues  from  Sanguefa. 

To  BEDROP',  v.a.  [from  be  and  drop.  ]  To  befprinkle; 
to  mark  with  fpots  or  drops;  to  fpeckle  : 

Our  plenteous  dreams  a  various  race  Ripply: 

The  (liver  ed.,  in  fltining  volumes  roll’d; 

The  yellow  carp,  in  feales  bedrop’d  with  gold.  Pope. 

BED'STA  FF,  /  [from  bed  and  faff.  3  A  wooden  pin 
duck  anciently  on  the  tides  of  the  bedhead,  to  hold  the 
-clothes  from  dipping  on  either  fide. 

BED'STK  AD,  f.  [horn  bed  andj&W. ]  The  frame  on 
which  the  bed  is  placed. 

BED'STRAW,  /  [from  bed  and / raw .]  The  draw  laid 
tinder  a  bed  to  make  it  foft. — Fleas  breed  principally  of 
draw  or  mats,  where  tliere  hath  been  a  little  moidure;  or 
the  chamber  or  bed/raw  kept  clofe  and  not  aired.  Baron. 

BEDSWERV'ER,  /.  [from  bed  and  fwerve.]  One  that 
is  falfe  to  the  bed  ;  one  that  ranges  or  fwerves  from  one 
bed  to  another : 

She’s  a  bed/werver,  even  as  bad  as  thofe 

That  vulgars  give  the  bolded  titles  to.  Shakcfpeare. 

BEDTIME,  /  [from  bed  and  time.]  The  hour  of  red; 
deeping  time. — After  evening  repads,  till  bedtime,  their 
thoughts  will  be  bed  taken  up  on  the  eafy  grounds  of  re¬ 
ligion.  Milton. 

To  BEDUNG1,  v.  a.  [from  be  and  dung.']  To  cover  or 
manure  with  dung. 

To  B  E  DUST',  v.  a.  [from  be  and  duf.]  To  fprinkle 
-with  dud. 

BED'WARD,a^».  [from  irif  and  ward.]  Toward  bed: 
As  -merry  as  when  our  nuptial  day  was  done, 

.Anri/tapers  burnt  to  bedward.  Shakefpeare. 

To  BEDWARF',  v.  a.  [from  be  and  dwarf.]  To  make 
Jit  tie ;  to  hinder  in  growth ;  to  ftunt  . 
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’Tis  fin-inking,  not  clofe  weaving,  t[iat  hpth  thus 
In  mind  and  body  boih  bedwar/d  us.  Donne, 

BED'WIN,  or  Great  Bkdwin,  an  ancient  town  iry 
Wiltfhire,  (ituate  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the  bounty,  on  the 
borders  ot  Berkfhire,  fixty-ninc  miles  from  London.  It’ 
is  an  ancient  borough  by  prefeription  ;  and  in  the  Saxon 
times  was  a  city,  with  a  cadle,  the  moats  whereof  are  dill 
vilible.  The  church  is  a  ipacious  fabric,  in  the  form  of 
a  crofs,  built  ot  flints  flrongly  cemented,  w  ith  a  high  tow¬ 
er  ;  and  among  other  remarkable  monuments  in  the  church, 
is  that  of  Sir  John  Seymour,  father  of  the  protestor.  Dr. 
Stiiicely  luppofes  this  tow’11  to  have  been  the  Leucomagus 
of  Ravenna’s.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  portreeve,  cho- 
fen  by  a  jury  at  a  comt-leet,  held  yearly  by  the  deward 
ot  t lie  lord  of  the  borough;  and  the  portreeve  chafes  a 
bailiff  and  other  officers.  Its  market-day  was  Tuefday, 
but  it  has  been  difeontimted  for  many  years.  There  are 
two  fairs  annually,  on  the  23d  of  April,  and  the  26th  of 
July.  About  two  miles  from  the  town  is  the  feat  of  the 
earl  of  Aylefbury,  who  has  the  royalty  of  the  borough’ 
BED'WORK,/  [from  bed  and  work.]  Work  done  in 
bed  ;  work  performed  without  toil  of  the  hands : 

Why,  this  hath  not  a  finger’s  dignity, 

They  call  this  bedwork,  mapp’ry,  clofet  war.  Shakefpcare. 

BEE,/  in  natural  hidory.  See  Aprs.  Bees  hierooly. 
phically  reprefent  a  kingdom  or  fubjedls  in  obedience  to 
their  lawful  fovereign.  For  they  have  amongd  them  a' 
mod  -ingenious  commonwealth,  and  a  good  government; 
for  they  are  all  obedient  to  their  queen,  and  never  revolt 
Trom  her  authority.  They  fubmit  to  her  fentence,  obey 
her  commands,  and  follow  her  motions  and  conduct. 

“  Where  /><*«  are,  there  will  be  honey  ;”  that  is,  where 
tliere  are  indudrious  people,  there  will  be  riches  :  for  the 
hand  of  the  diligent  makes  a  nation  wealthy.  The  truth 
of  this  faying  is  very  vifible  in  all  trading  •nations,  who 
live  in  affluence  and  plenty,  while  their  indolent  lazy  neir-h- 
bours  are  ready  to  peridi  for  want.  Q 

Bee-Bread.  See  Apis,  vol.i.  p.  795. 

Bee-Eater,  in  zoology.  See  Merops. 

Bee-1*  lower,  or  Orchis,/  in  botany.  Ophrys. 

Bf.e-Garden,/  A  place  to  fet  hives  of  bees  in. _ A 

convenient  and  neceilfany  place  ought  to  be  made  choice  of 
for  your  apiary,  or  bee-garden .  Mortimer. 

Bee-Glue,  called  by  the  ancients  propolis,  is  a  foft, 
unctuous,  glutinous,  matter,  employed  by  bees  to  cement 
the  combs  to  the  hives,  and-  to  clofe  up  the  cells. 
Bee-Hive,  the  cafe,  or  box,  in  which  bees  are  kept. 
Bee-Master,  one  that  keeps  bees. — They  that  are 
bce-majlers,  and  have  not  care  enough  of  them,  mud  not  ex-  * 
petfl  to  reap  any  confiderable  advantage  by  them.  Mortimer. 
BEECH-TREE,/,  in  botany.  See  Fag  us. 
Beech-Mast,  t he  fruit  of  the  beech-tree,  faid  to  be 
good  for  fattening  hogs,  deer,  &c.  It  has  fometimes,  even 
to  men,  proved  an  ufeful  fubditute  for  bread.  Chios  is  ■ 
faid  to  have  endured  a  memorable  fiege  by  means  of  it. 

Beech-Oil,  an  oil  drawn  by  expreffion  from  the  mad 
of  the  beech  tree,  after  it  has  been  fflelled  and  pounded.- 
I  Iris  oil  is  very  common  in  Picardy,  and  uf'ed  there  and  in 
other  parts  of  France  indead  of  butter;  but  mod  of  thofe  • 
who  take  a  great  deal  of  it  complain  of  pains  and  a  hea- 
vittefs  in  the  ftomach. 

BEECH'EN,  adj.  \_bucene,  Sax.]  Confiding  of  the  wood 
of  the  beech  ;  belonging  to  the  beech  : 

With  diligence  he’ll  ferve  us  when  w;e  dine, 

And  in  plain  beecken  veffcls  fill  our  wine.  Dryden. 

BEEF,/  \_bceuf,  Fr.]  The  fiefh  of  black  cattle  prepa¬ 
red  for  food.  An  ox,  bull,  or  cow,  confidered  as  fit  for 
food.  In  this  fenfe  it  has  the  plural  beeves-,  the  fin<uilar 
is  feldom  found  : 

On  hides  of  beeves,  before  the  palace  gate, 

Sad  fpoils  of  luxury!  the  {'tutors  fate.  Pope.  1 

•According  to  Dr.  Cullen,  beef,  though  of  a  more  firm  , 

texture 
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texture  and  IeFs  foluble  than  mutton,  is  equally  alkale- 
fcent,  perfpirable,  and  nutritious :  and,  if.  in  the  fouthern 
countries  it  is  not  efleemed  fo,  it  is  on  account  of  its  im¬ 
perfection  there. 

Beef,  adj.  Confiding  of  the  flefh  of  black  cattle. — If 
you  are  employed  in  marketing,  do  not  accept  of  a. treat 
of  a  beef  (leak  from  the  butcher.  Swift. 

Beef  Ai.amode,  in  cookery,  beef  well  beaten,  larded, 
and  ftewed  with  lemon,  pepper,  mulhrooms,  white  wine.  See. 

Beef-Eater, _/!  [from  beef  and  eat,  becaufe  the  com¬ 
mons  is  beef  when  on  waiting.  Mr.  Steevens  derives-  it 
thus  :  beef cater  may  cojne  from  beaufetier,  one  who  attends 
at  the  tide-board,  which  was  anciently  placed  in  a  beaufet. 
The.  bufinefs  of  the  beef- eaters  was,  and  perhaps  is  (till, 
to  attend  the  king  at  meals.  ]  A  yeomen  of  the  guard. 

Beef  Island,  a  fmall  ifiand  near  the  coaft  ot  Ameri¬ 
ca,  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy.  Lat.  18.20.  N.  Ion.  75. 
15.  W.  Ferro. 

Beef-witted,  adj.  [from  beef  and  ®i/.]  Dull;  ftu- 
pid  ;  heavy-headed. — Beef-witted  lord.  Shakcfpeare. 

BEELE,/.  a  kind  of  pick-axe,  ufed  by  the  miners  for 
feparating  the  ores  from  the  rocks  in  which  they  lie  :  this 
inftrument  is  called  a  lubber  by  the  miners  of  Cornwall. 

BEE'LIKE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  and  duchy  of  Weftphalia,  four  miles  weft 
of  Rlmden,  and  ten  eaft-north-eaft  of  Arenlberg;. 

BEE'MOL,yi  [of  mollis,  Lat.  loft.]  In  mtific,  a  flat 
note,  a  half  note. — There  be  intervenient  in  the  rife  of 
eight,  intones,  two  beemols,  or  half  notes;  fo  as,  if  you 
divide  the  tones  equally,  the  eight  is  but  feven  whole  and 
equal  notes.  Bacon. 

BEEM'STER,  a  great  drained  marfh  or  lake  of  North 
Holland.  It  was  formerly  a  large  lake,  covering  a  great 
extent  of  country,  which  by  the  induftry  of  the  Holland¬ 
ers,  who  have  drained  the  water,  is  converted  into  excel¬ 
lent  pafture. 

BEEN,  \_beon,  Sax.]  The  participle  preterite  of  To  Be  : 
Enough  that  virtue  fill’d  the  fpace  between, 

Prov’d  by  the  ends  of  being  to  have  been.  Pope. 

BEER,  /.  [bir,  Wellh  ;  of  bibo,  Lat.  to  drink.]  Liquor 
made  of  malt  and  hops.  It  is  diftinguilhed  from  ale,  ei¬ 
ther  by  being  older  or  fmaller  : 

Flow,  Welfted !  flow,  like  thine  infpirer,  beer\ 

Though  ftale,  not  ripe ;  though  .thin,  yet  never  clear; 

So  fweetly  mawkifit,.and  fo  fmoothly  dull; 

Heady,  not  ftrong ;  and  foaming,  though  not  full.  Pope. 

Beer  may  be  made  from  any  farinaceous  grain,  though 
it  is  produced  moft  generally  front  barley.  It  is,  properly 
fpeaking,  the  wine  of  barley.  The  meals  of  any  of  thefe 
grains  being  extracted  by  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water, 
and  remaining  at  reft  in  a  degree  of  heat  requiiite  for  the 
fpirituous  fermentation,  naturally  undergo  this  fermenta¬ 
tion,  and  are  changed  into  a  vinous  liquor.  But,  as  all 
thefe  matters  render  the  water  mucilaginous,  fermentation 
proceeds  flowly  and  imperfectly  in  fuch  liquors.  On  the 
other  fide,  if  the  quantity  of  farinaceous  matter  be  fo  di- 
miniflied  that  its  extraCt  or  decoCtion  may  have  a  conve¬ 
nient  degree  of  fluidity,  this  liquor  will  be  impregnated 
with  fo  fmall  a  quantity  of  fermentable  matter,  that  the 
beer  or  wine  of  the  grain  will  be  too  weak,  and  have  too 
little  tafte.  Thefe  inconveniences  are  therefore  remedied 
by  preliminary  operations,  which  the  grain  is  made  to  un¬ 
dergo.  See  the  articles  Brewing  and  Malt. 

Foreigners  have  framed  divers  abfurd  conjectures  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  excellency  of  the  Britifh  beer,  and  its  fupe- 
riority  to  that  of  other  countries,  even  of  Bremen,  Mens, 
and  Roftock.  We  may  juftly  attribute  the  excellency  of 
our  beer  to  the  quality  of  our  malt  and  water,  and  the  Ikill 
of  our  brewers  in  preparing  it. 

When  beer,  by  any  accident,  becomes  four,  it  may  be 
reftored  divers  ways ;  as  by  fait  made  of  the  allies  of  bar- 
ley-ftraw  put  into  the  vefiel,  and  ftirred  ;  or  by  three  or 
four  handfuls  of  beech-aflies  thrown  into  the  velfel,  and 
llirred ;  or,  where  the  liquor  is  not  very  four,  by  a  little 
Vol.  II.  No.  107.  ' 
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put  in  a  bag,  without  flirting:  chalk  calcined,  oyfter- 
ihells,  egg-ftiells,  burnt  fea-fliells,  crab’s  eyes,  alkalized 
coral,  &c.  do  the  fame,  as  they  imbibe  the  acidity,  and 
unite  with  it  into  a  fweetnefs.  Beer,  it  is  (aid,  may  be  kept 
from  turning  four  in  fiummer  by  hanging  into  the  velfel  a 
bag  containing  a  new-laid  egg  pricked  full  of  pin-holes  ; 
feme  laurel -berries,  and  barley-grains;  or  by  a  new-laid 
egg  and  walnut-tree  leaves.  Glauber  commends  his  fal  mira- 
bile  and  fixed  nitre,  put  into  a  linen  bag,  and  hung  on  the 
top  of  the  calk  fo  as  to  reach  the  liquor,  not  only  for  re¬ 
covering  four  beer,  but  preferving  and  ftrengthening  it. 
Laurel-berries,  their  fkin  being  peeled  off',  will  keep  beer 
from  deadnefs;  and  beer  already  dead  may  be  rellored  by 
impregnating  it  with  fixed  air.  Beer  tailing  of  the  cafk 
may  be  freed  from  it  by  putting  a  handful  of  wheat  in  a 
bag,  and  hanging  it  in  the  velfel. 

Beer,  among  weavers,  is  nineteen  ends  of  yarn,  run¬ 
ning  all  together  out  of  the  trough,  the  length  of  the  clot];. 

BEER'ALSTON,  a  fmall  borough-town  in  the  county 
of  Devon,  and  within  a  mile  of  the  navigable  river  Ta¬ 
mer.  It  is  governed  by  a  portreeve,  who  is  always  the 
returning-officer  for  members  to  ferve  in  parliament ;  it 
fends  two  members.  In  Beeralfton  is  a  large  tree,  un¬ 
der  which  the  court  is  held  for  choofing  the  portreeve, 
town-officers,  and  members  of  parliament.  Although  an 
ancient  borough  by  prefeription,  the  right  of  fending  mem¬ 
bers  was  not  reftored  to  them  until  27  Eliz.  The  right  of 
election  is  in  thofe  who  have  land  in  the  borough,  and  pay 
threepence  acknowledgement  to  the  lord.  The  church  is 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  diftant  from  the  town,  by  the 
fide  of  the  river  Tavy.  In  the  parilh  of  Beeralfton  are 
four  filver-mines,  belonging  to  Chriftopher  Gullet,  Efq. 
which  produce  a  large  quantity  of  lilver  :  he  has  alfo  a 
commodious  fmelting-houfe.  Beeralfton  is  fix  miles  from 
Taviftock,  fourteen  from  Plymouth,  and  212  from  Lon¬ 
don.  It  has  a  market  weekly  on  Saturday. 

BEER'ING’s  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  weft  coaft  of  North 
America,  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  Lat.  59.  18.  N. 
Ion.  22i.o.  E.  Greenwich. 

Beering’s  Island,  an  ifland  in  the  North  Pacific  O- 
cean,  about  ninety  miles  long,  and  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  wide.  It  is  thirty  leagues  weft  of  Kamtfchatka. 
Lat.  54.  45.  to  56.  10.  N.  Ion.  18  r.  to  182.  E-  Ferro. 

Beering’s  Straits,  the  narrow  fea  between  the  weft 
coaft  of  North  America  and  the  eaft  coaft  of  Ana,  thir¬ 
teen  leagues  wide. 

BEER'OTH,  a  village  of  Judea,  fituated  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Gabaon,  feven  miles  from  CElia  or  Jerufalem,  on 
the  road  to  Nicopolis.  Jerome. 

BEERSHE'BA,  [ystfma  Heb.  of  ns 3  a  well,  and 
he  fware,  or  njnavr  an  oath;  the  well  of  an  oath,]  The 
name  of  a  place  in  Canaan. 

BEES'ENSTADT  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Saxony,  and  county  of  Mansfeld,  fix  miles  eaft 
of  Eifzleben. 

BEES'KOW,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Up¬ 
per  Saxony,  and  uckermark  of  Brandenburgh,  and  capital 
of  a  lordfliip  to  which  it  gives  name,  fituated  on  the  Spree. 
A  cloth  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  the  town,  which  is 
fixteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Frankfort-on-the  Oder,  and 
thirty-four  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Berlin. 

BEES'I.EN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft, 
phalia,  and  county  of  Lingen,  feven  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft 
of  Lingen. 

BEEST'INGS,  or  Breasting  s,f.  a  term  ufed  by  the 
country  people  for  the  firft  milk  taken  from  a  cow  after 
calving.  The  beeftings  are  of  a  thick  confidence,  and 
yellow  colour,  feemingly  impregnated  with  fulphur.  Dr. 
Morgan  imagines  them  peculiarly  fitted  and  intended  by 
nature  to  cleanfe  the  young  animal  from  the  recrements 
gathered  in  its  ftomach  and  inteftines  during  its  long  ha¬ 
bitation  in  utero.  The  like  quality  and  virtue  he  fuppofes 
in  women’s  firft  milk  after  delivery  ;  and  hence  infers  the 
necelfity  of  the  mother’s  fuckling  her  own  child,  rather 
than  committing  it  to  a  nurfe  whole  firft  milk  is  gone. 

10 II  BEET. 
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BEET, f.  in  botany.  SeeBETA. 

BEE'TLE,y!  [ bytel,  Sax.]  An  infeft  difiinguifited  by. 
having  hard  cafes  or  flieaths,  under  which  he  folds  his 
wings.  See  Scarabaeus. 

The  poor  beetle,  that  we  tread  upon, 

In  corporal  fuff’rance  finds  a  pang  as  great 

As  when  a  giant  dies.  Skakcfpeare. 

A  heavy  mallet,  or  wooden  hammer,  with  which  wedges 
are  driven,  and  pavements  rammed. 

“  As  blind  as  a  beetle  (or  mole).”  Ccecior  talpa ,  Lat.  A- 
voir  lesyeux  ci  talon,  Fr.  ‘To  have  one’s  eyes  in  one’s  heels ;’ 
to  be  very  blind,  or  fee  but  very  little. 

To  Beetle,  v.  n.  To  jut  out ;  to  hang  over: 

What  if  it  tempt  thee  tow’rd  the  flood,  my  lord? 

Or  to  the  dreadful  fummit  of  the  cliff, 

That  beetles  o’er  his  bafe  into  the  fea.  Shakefpeare. 

BEE'TLEBROWED,  adj.  [from  beetle  and  brewed.] 
Having  prominent  brows. — Enquire  for  the  beetlebrcwed 
critic.  Shakefpeare. 

'BEE'TLE HEADED,  adj,  [from  beetle  and  head.]  Log. 
gerheaded  ;  wooden-headed  ;  having  a  head  flupid,  like 
the  head  of  a  wooden  beetle. — A  whorefon,  beetleheaded , 
flap-eared,  knave.  Shakefpeare. 

BEEVES,  f.  [the  plural  of  beef.]  Black  cattle;  oxen: 
Beeves,  at  his  touch,  at  once  to  jelly  turn, 

And  the  huge  boar  is  fhrunk  into  an  urn.  Pope. 

To  BEFALL',  v.n.  [frorn/iz//.  It  befell,  it  hath  befallen. ] 
To  happen  to?  ufed  generally  of  ill. — This  venerable 
perfon,  who  probably  heard  our  Saviour’s  prophecy  of  the 
cleflruiSfion  of  Jerufalem,  drew  his  congregation  out:  of’ 
ihefe  unparalleled  calamities,  which  befell  his  countrymen. 
Addifon.— To  happen  to,  as  good  or  neutral. — No  man'ean 
certainly  conclude  God’s  love  or  hatred  to  any  perfon, 
from  what  befalls  him  in  this  world.  Tillotfon .■ — To  hap¬ 
pen  ;  to  come  to  pafs.  It  is  ufed  fometimes  with  to  be¬ 
fore  the  perfon  to  whom  any  thing  happens  :  this  is  rare; 

Some  great  mifehief  hath  befall' n 
To  that  meek  man.  Shakefpeare. 

To  befall  of.  To  become  of ;  to  be  the  date  or  condition 
of:  a  phr  afe  little  ufed  : 

Do  me  the  favour  to  dilate  at  full 

What  hath  befall'n  of  them,  and  thee,  till  now,  Shakef 
BEFA'RIA,yi  in  botany.  See  Bf.jaria. 

To  BEFIT',  v.  a.  [from  be  and  ft .  ]  To  fuit ;  to  be  fuit- 
able  to  ;  to  become  : 

Out  of  my  fight,  thou  ferpent! — that  name  beft 
Befts  thee,  with  him  leagu’d;  thyfelf  as  falfe.  Milton. 

To  BEFOOL',  v.  a.  [  from  be  and  fool.  ]  To  infatuate; 
to  fool;  to  deprive  of  underftanding ;  to  lead  into  error. 
— Men  befool  themfelves  infinitely,  when,  by  venting  a  few 
lighs,  they  will  needs  perfuade  themfelves  that  they  have 
repented.  South. 

BEFO'RE,  prep,  \bforan ,  Sax.]  Farther  onward  in 
place. — Their  common  practice  was  to  look  no  farther  be¬ 
fore  them  than  the  next  line;  whence  it  will  follow  that 
they  can  drive  to  no  certain  point.  Dryden. — In  the  front 
of ;  not  behind  : 

Who  fliall  go 

Beffe  them,  in  a  cloud  and  pillar  of  fire, 

By  day  a  cloud,  by  night  a  pillar  of  fire, 

To  guide  them  in  their  journey,  and  remove 
Behind  them,  while  the  obdurate  king  purities.  Milton. 

In  the  prefence  of :  noting  authority  or  conqueft. — .The 
Alps  and  Pyrenean  fink  before  him.  Addifon. — In  the  pi  e- 
fence  of :  noting  refpeCt. — They  reprefent  our  poet  betwixt 
a  farmer  and  a  courtier,  when  he  drelt  himfelf  in  his  beft 
habit,  to  appear  before  his  patron.  Dryden. — In  fight  of ; 
under  the.  cognizance  of:  noting  jurifdibtion. — If  a  fuit 
be  begun  before  an  archdeacon,  the  ordinary  may  licenfe 
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the  fuit  to  an  higher  court.  Aylijfe. — In  the  power  of : 
noting  the  right  of  choice. — He  hath  put  us  in  the  hands 
of  our  own  counfel.  Life  and  death,  profperity  and  de¬ 
finition,  are  before  us.  Tillotfon. — By  the  impulfe  of  fome- 
thing  behind  : 

Hurried  by  fate,  he  cries,  and  borne  before 
A  furious  wind  we  leave  the  faithful  fhore.  Dryden. 

Preceding  in  time. — Particular  advantages  it  has  before  all 
the  books  which  have  appeared  before  it  in  this  kind.  Dry¬ 
den. — In  preference  to. — We  think  poverty  to  be  infinitely 
definable  before  the  torments  of  covetoufnefs.  Taylor. — 
Prior  to ;  nearer  to  any  thing  ;  as,  the  elder  fon  is  before  the 
younger  in  fucceflion.  Superior  to;  as,  he  is  before  his 
competitors  both  in  right  and  power. 

Before,  adv.  Sooner  than  ;  earlier  in  time  : 

Before  the  hills  appear’d,  or  fountain  flow’d, 

Thou  with  eternal  wildom  didft  converfe.  Milton. 

In  time  paft. — I  fliall  refume  fomewhat  which  hath  been 

before  faid,  touching  the  queftion  beforegoing.  Hale _ Pre- 

vioufly  to  ;  in  order  to. — Before  this  elaborate  treatife  can 
become  of  ufe  to  my  country,  two  points  are  necelfary. 
Swift. — To  this  time  ;  hitherto  : 

The  peaceful  cities  of  th’  Aufonian  fhore. 

Lull’d  in  her  eafe,  and  undifturb’d  before , 

Are  all  on  fire.  Dryden - 

Already.  Farther  onward  in  place  r 
Thou  ’rt  fo  far  before. 

The  fwifteft  wing  of  recompence  is  flow 

To  overtake  thee.  Skakcfpeare. 

“  He  that  looks  not  Before  finds  himfelf  behind.” 
The  man  who  has  not  forecaft  in  the  management  of  his 
concerns,  nor  confiders  the  event  of  things  till  they  befal 
him,  will  in  the  end  find  himfelf  (as  the  proverb  fays)  be¬ 
hind  ;  that  is,  behind-hand  in  the  world.  It  is  commen¬ 
dable,  and  no  more  than  our  duty,  to  truft  to,  and  depend 
upon,  Providence  ;  but  we  are  neverthelefs  bound  to  be 
vigilant,  and  to  ftudy,  forefeeing  the  confequences  of 
things  for  our  guidance. 

BEFORE'HAND,  adv.  [from  before  and  hand.']  In  a 
Bate  of  anticipation,  or  pre-occupation  :  fometimes  with 
the  particle  with. 

Your  foul  has  been  beforehand  with  your  body. 

And  drunk  fo  deep  a  draught  of  promis’d  blifs, 

She  ftumbers  o’er  the  cup.  Dryden.  . 

Previoufiy  ;  by-way  of  preparation,  or  preliminary. — 
When  the  lawyers  brought  extravagant  bills,  Sir  Roger 
ufed  to  bargain  beforehand,  to  cut  off  a  quarter  of  a  yard 
in  any  part  of  the  bill.  Arbuthnot .- — Antecedently;  afore- 
tinres. — It  would  be  refilled  by  fuch  as  beforehand  refilled 
the  general  proofs  of  the  gofpel.  Atterbury.  —  In  a  ftate.  c-f 
accumulation,  or  fo  as  that  more  has  been  received  than 
expended. — Stranger’s  houfe  is  at  this  time  rich,  and  much. 
beforehand-,  for  it  hath  laid  up  revenue  thefe  thirty-fevea 
years.  Bacon. — At  nrfi;  before  any  thing  is  done. — What 
is  a  man’s  contending  with  infuperable  difficulties,  but  the 
rolling  of  Sifyphus’s  ftone  up  the  hill,  which  is  loon  before - 
hand. to  return  upon  him  again.  DEf  range. 

BEFQRE'TIME,  adv.  [from  before  and  time.]  For¬ 
merly  ;  of  old  time. — Beforetime-  in  Ifrael,  when  a  man 
went  to  enquire  of  God,  thus  he  fpake.  i  Samuel.  ~ 

BEFORT',  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place,  of  a 
diBri<51,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  ceded  to 
France  by  the  houfe  of  AuBria,  in  the  year  1648,  at  the 
treaty  of  WeBphalia.  It  was  fortified  by  Vauban.  There 
are  feveral  forges  in  the  town,  in  which  they  manufacture 
many  tons  of  excellent  iron  :  three  poBs  and  a  half  north, 
north-well  of  Porentrui,  fifteen  and  a  half  fouth-fouth- 
weB  of  Stralburg,  and  fifty  and  three  quarters  ealt  of  Pa¬ 
ris.  Lat.  47.  9.  N.  Ion.  24.  32..E.  Ferro. 

To  BEFOR'TUNE,  v.n.  [from  be  and  fortune.]  To 
happen  to;  to  betide;  generally  of  good  • 

I  give 
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I  give  confent  to  go  along  with  you ; 

Recking  as  little  what  betideth  me, 

As  much  I  with  all  good  befortune  you.  Skakefpeare. 

BEFOU'L,  v.  a.  [from  be  and  foul.}  To  make  foul; 
to  foil ;  to  dirt. 

To  BEFRIEND',  v.  a.  [from-  be  ai A  friend.}  To  fa¬ 
vour  ;  to  behind  to;  to  countenance;  to  iliew  friendftiip 
to  ;  to  benefit : 

Be  thou  the  fir  ft  true  merit  to  befriend ;  ■ 

His  phrafe  is  loft,  who  itays  till  all  commend.  Pope. 

7bBEFRIN'GE,  v.  a.  [from  be  and  fringe.  ]  To  deco¬ 
rate  with  fringes : 

When  1  flatter,  let  my  dirty  leaves 
Clothe  fpice,  line  trunks,  or,  flutt’ring  in  a  row, 

Befringe  the  rails  of  Bedlam  and  Soho.  Pope. 

To  BEG,  v.  n.  \_beggeren ,  Germ.]  To  live  upon  alms  ; 
to  live  by  afking  relief  of  others. 

To  Beg,  v.  a.  To  afk;  to  feck  by  petition. — He  went 
to  Pilate,  and  begged  the  body.  Matthew. — To  take  any 
thing  for  granted,  without  evidence  or  proof.— We  have 
not  begged  any  principles  or  fuppofitions,  for  the  proof  of 
this  ;  but  taken  that  common  ground,-  which  both  Mofes 
and  all  antiquity  prefent.  Burnet. 

Beg,  or  Be y,f.  in  the  Turkifh  government.  See  Bet. 

Begh,  or  Bechs,  of  Egypt,  denote  twelve  generals, 
who  have  the  command  of  the  militia  or  flairding  forces  of 
the  kingdom;  and  are  to  fecure  the  country  from  the  in- 
fults  of  Arabs,  as  well  as  to  proteft  the  pilgrims  in  their 
annual  expeditions  to  Mecca.  The  begs,  feveral  of  whom 
are  defeended  from  the  ancient  race  of  the  Mamalukes, 
are  very  rich  and  powerful,  maintaining  each  500  fighting 
men  for  their  own  guard,  and  the  fervice  of  their  court. 
On  dilcontents,  they  have  frequently  rifen  in  rebellion. 
They  are  often  at  variance  with  the  bafliaw,  whom  they 
have  more  than  once  plundered  and  imprifoned. 

Beg  Lough,  a  lake  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  An¬ 
trim  :  two  miles  north  of  Lough  Neagh. 

BE'GA  (Cornelius),  painter  of  landfcape,  cattle,  and 
converfation,  was  born  at  Haerlem  in  1620,  and  was  the 
dilciple  of  Adrian  Oftade.  Falling  into  a  diffipated  way 
of  life,  he  was  difinherited  by  his  father:  for  which  reafon 
he  caft  off  his  father’s  name,  which  was  Begeyn,  and  af¬ 
firmed  that  of  Bcga  ;  his  early  pictures  being  marked  with 
the  former,  and  his  latter  works  with  the  other.  He  had 
a  fine  and  delicate  manner  of  handling  his  colours;  and  his 
performances  are  fo  much  efieemed  in  the  Low  Countries, 
as  to  be  placed  among  the  works  of  the  befl  artifts.  He 
took  the  plague  from  a  woman  to  whom  he  fhewed  fo 
much  finceriry  of  affeition,  that,  notwithftanding  the  ex- 
poftulations  of  his  friends  and  phylicians,  he  would  attend 
her  to  the  laft  moments  of  her  life,  and  died  a  few  days 
after,  aged  forty- four. 

B.ega,  or  Vega,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs  into 
the  Werra  :  four  miles  north-weft  of  Lemgo,  in  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  Weftphalia. 

BEGAR'RA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile  :  four 
leagues  from  Alcarez. 

BE'GER,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  country  of  Seville  : 
fourteen  leagues  from  Medina  Sidonia. 

To  BEGET',  v.  a.  begot,  or  begat ;  1  have  begotten ,  or 
begot:  \_begezzan,  Sax.  to  obtain.]  To  generate;  to  pro¬ 
create  ;  to  become  the  father  of,  as  children. — Who  hath 
begotten  me  thefe,  feeing  1  have  loft  my  children,  and  am 
defolate  ?  Ifaiah. 

Love  is  begot  by  fancy,  -bred 
By  ignorance,  by  expectation  fed.  Granville. 

To  produce,  as  effects. — My  whole  intention  was  to  beget, 
in  the  minds  of  men,  magnificent  fentiments  of  God  and 
his  works.  Cheyne. — To  produce,  as  accidents  : 

Is  it  a  time  for  ftory,  when. each  minute 

Begets  a  thoufand.  dangers  ?•  Denham, 
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BEGET'TER,yi  He  that  procreates,  or  begets;  the 
father. — Men  continue  the  race  of  mankind,  commonly 
without  the  intention,  and  often  againft  the  confent  and 
will,  of  the  begetter.  Locke. 

BEG'GAR,/!  [from  beg.  It  is  more  properly  written 
begger  \  but  the  common  orthography  is  retained,  becaufe 
the  derivatives  all  preferve  the  <2.]  One  who  lives  upon 
alms;  one  who  has  nothing  but  what  is  given  him. — He 
raifeth  up  the  poor  out  of  the  duft,  and  lifteth  up  the  beg. 
gar  from  the  dunghill,  to  fet  them  among  princes.  Samuel. 
— One  who  fupplicates  for  any  thing;  a  petitioner;  for 
which,  beggar  is  a  harfti  and  contemptuous  term  : 

What  fubjefls  will  precarious  kings  regard  ? 

A  beggar  fpeaks  too  foftly  to  be  heard.  Dryden. 

One  who  aflumes  what  he  does  not  prove. — Thefe  fhatne- 
ful  beggars  of  principles,  who  give  this  precarious  account 
of  the  original  of  things,  a  (fume  to  themfelves  to  be  men 
of  reafon.  Tillotfon. 

“  Set  a  Beggar  on  horfeback,  and  he’ll  ride  to  the  de¬ 
vil.”  Afperius  nihil  ef  humili  cum  furgit  in  altum.  Lat.  II 
n'efi  orgueil  que  de  pauvre  enrichi.  Fr.  There  is  no  pride 
comes  up  to  that  of  a  beggar  who  is  grown  rich,  ll  vitan 
nobilitado  non  connofce  il parentado.  Iial.  A  beggar  enobled 
forgets  his  own  kindred.  Kein  mejfer  [cherffer  fchiert,  a/s 
wann  ein  baur,  ein  edelmann  zvird.  H.  Ger.  No  razor  can 
ftiave  clofer  (be  more  impofing)  than  a  peafant  turned 
gentleman.  Quando  el  villano  ejla  en  el  mulo,  non  conoze  a 
dios,  ni  al  mundo.  Span-.  When  a  poor  man  is  got  upon  a. 
mule,  Ire  knows  neither  heaven  nor  earth.  Thefe  pro¬ 
verbs  explain  one  another. 

“It  is  one  Beggar’s  wee,  to  fee  another  by  the  door 
go.”  Kai  Trly^;©-'  'm\uya_<pibo'ju.  Hef.  Etiam  mendicus  m:n- 
dico  invidit.  Lat.  The  Lat.  fay  likewife  :  Figulus  figulo  in - 
videt,  faberfbro.  The  potter  envies  the  potter,  the  fmith 
the  fmith.  Or,  as  we  fay',  “Two  of  a  trade  can  never 
agree.”  Which  fufficiently  explains  the  foregoing. 

“Beggars  mu  ft  not  be  choofers.”  A  qui  en  dan  no  ef  edge. 
Sp.  A  reproach  to  thole  who  find  fault  with  what  is  given 
them.  We  fay  likewife  in  the  lame  fenfe  :  “We  mull  not 
look  a  gift  horfe  in  the  mouth  ;”  that  is,  enquire  his  age. 

“  Beggars  breed,  and  rich  men  feed.  Les  gueux  font 
les  enfans,  &  les  riches  les  entretiennent.  Beggars  get  children, 
and  rich  men  maintain  them.  But  it  may  as  well  be  un- 
derftood,  that  poor  men  being  by  neceffity  confined  to  a 
temperate  courfe  of  living,  are  the  belt  qualified  to  pro¬ 
create  ;  whereas  the  rich,  by  intemperance  or  overfeeding 
deftroy,  or  at  leaft- debilitate,  the  procreative  faculty. 

A  haughty  Beggar  is  reprefented  by  a  damfel  with  a 
lofty  countenance,  in  a  pompous  red  mantle,  adorned  with 
feveral  jewels,  under  which  isa  poor  ragged  petticoat;  hav¬ 
ing  a  peacock  in  iier  hand,  Handing  w  ith  one  foot  upon  a 
bowl,  and  with  the  other  feeming,  on  her  left,  to  precipitate 
herfelf.  The  red  garment  denotes  the  heat  of  blood,  cauf- 
ing  ambition;  the  pitiful  ragged  petticoat,  that  the  haugh¬ 
ty  at  bottom  are  nothing  worthy  of  efteem.  Her  poftura 
(hews  the  ticklifti  place  Hie  Hands  on,  being  ready  to  fall 
into  mifery. 

7b  Beggar,  v.  a.  To  reduce  to  beggary;  to  impove- 
rifti. — They  fhall  fpoil  the  clothiers  wool,  and  beggar  tli3. 
prefent  fpinners.  Graunt. — To  deprlve.  To  exhauft:. 

For  her  perfon, 

It  beggar'd  all  defeription  ;  fhe  did  Lis 
In  her  pavilion,  cloth  of  gold,  of  tilfue, 

O’er-picturing  Venus.  Skakefpeare . 

BEG'GARLINESS,/.  The  ft-ate  of  being  beggarly; 
meannefs  ;  poverty. 

BEG'GARLY,  adj.  Mean;  poor;  indigent;  in  the 
condition  of  a  beggar  ;  ufed  both  of  perfons  and  things. — 
Who,  that  beheld  fuch  a  bankrupt  beggarly  fellow  as 
Cromwell  entering  the  parliament  houfe,  with  a  thread¬ 
bare  tom  cloak,  and  greufy  hat,  could  have  fufpedled 
that  he  Ihould,  by  the  murder  of  one  king  and  the  banifh- 
ment  of  another,  afeend  the  throne.  South, — Corufodes, 

by 
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by  extreme  parfimony,  faved  thirty-four  pounds  out  of  a 
beggarly  fellow fli ip.  Swift. 

Beggarly,  adv.  Meanly;  defpicably  ;  indigently. 
BEG'GARY,yi  Indigence;  poverty  in  the  utmoft  de¬ 
gree. —  On  he  brought  me  into  fo  bare  a  houfe,  that  it  was 
t  he  picture  of  miferable  happinefs  and  rich  beggary.  Sidney. 

While  I  am  a  beggar,  I  will  rail. 

And  fay  there  is  no  fin  but  to  be  rich  : 

And,  being  rich,  my  virtue  then  (hall  be 

To  lay  there  is  no  vice  but  beggary.  Shahefpeare. 

BEGH'NI,  a. town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis. 
To  BEGIN',  v.  n.  I  began ,  or  begun  •,  I  have  begun.  \be- 
ginnan,  Sax.  from  be  or  by  to,  and  gangan,  gaan,  or  gan, 
to  go.]  To  enter  upon  fomething  new  :  applied  to  perfons. 
— Begin  every  day  to  repent ;  not  that  thou  ffiouldeft  at  all 
defer  it ;  but  all  that  is  pall  ought  to  feem  little  to  thee, 
feeing  it  is  fo  in  itfelf.  Begin  the  next  day  with  the  fame 
zeal,  fear,  and  humility,  as  if  thou  hadft  never  begun  be¬ 
fore.  Taylor. — To  commence  any  aftion  or  date  ;  to  do  the 
firlt  aft,  or  fird  part  of  an  aft ;  to  make  the  fird  fiep  from 
not  doing  to  doing. — They  began  at  the  ancient  men  which 
were  before  the  houfe.  Ezekiel. 

Rapt  into  future  times,  the  bard  begun , 

A  virgin  fliall  conceive.  Pope. 

To  enter  upon  exidence;  as,  the  world  began ;  the  prac¬ 
tice  began  : 

I  am  as  free  as  nature  fird  made  man, 

Ere  the  bafe  laws  of  fervitude  began. 

When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  favage  ran.  'Dryden. 
To  have  its  original : 

And  thus  the  hard  and  dubborn  race  of  man 

From  animated  rock  and  dint  began.  Blackmore. 

To  take  rife;  to  commence.  To.  come  into  aft. — Judg¬ 
ment  mud  begin  at  the  houfe  of  God.  i  Peter. 

To  Begin,  v.  a.  To  do  the  fird  aft  of  any  tiling;  to 

pafs  from  not  doing  to  doing,  by  the  fird  aft _ They  have 

been  awaked,  by  thefe  awful  fcenes,  to  begin  religion  ; 
and,  afterwards,  their  virtue  has  improved  itfelf  into  more 
refined  principles  by  divine  grace.  Watts. — To  trace  from 
any  thing,  as  the  fird  ground. —  The  apodle  begins  our 
knowledge  in  the  creatures,  which  leads  us  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  God.  Locke. 

To  Begin  with.  To  enter  upon;  to  fall  to  work  upon. 

- — A  leflbn  which  requires  fo  much  time  to  learn,  had  need 
be  early  begun  with. 

BEGlN'NER,yi  He  that  gives  the  fird  caufe,  or  ori¬ 
ginal,  to  any  tiling. — Socrates  maketh  Ignatius,  the  bidiop 
of  Antioch,  the  drd  beginner  thereof,  even  under  the  apof- 
tles  themfelves.  Hooker. — An  unexperienced  attempter; 
one  in  his  rudiments  ;  a  young  praftitioner. — I  have  taken 
a  lid  of  feveral  hundred  words  in  the  fermon  of  a  new  be¬ 
ginner,  which  not  one  hearer  could  poflibly  underhand. 
Swift. 

BEGIN'NING,/!  The  fird  original  or  caufe.  The  en¬ 
trance  into  aft,  or  being. — In  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth.  Genefis. — The  date  in  which 
any  thing  fird  is  : 

Youth,  what  man’s  age  is  like  to  be,  doth  fnow  ; 

We  may  our  end  by  our  beginning  know.  DerJtam. 

The  rudiments,  or  fir  ft  grounds  or  materials  : 

By  viewing  nature,  nature’s  handmaid,  art. 

Makes  mighty  things  from  final!  beginnings  grow  : 

Thus  filhes  fird  to  hupping  did  impart, 

Their  tail  the  rudder,  and  their  head  the  prow.  Dryden. 

The  fird  part  of  any  thing. — The  caufes  and  defigns  of  art 
aftion,  are  the  beginning  ;  the  effects  of  thefe  caufes,  and 
the  difficulties  that  are  met  with  in  the  execution  of  thefe 
defigns,  are  the  middle  ;  and  the  unravelling  and  refolti- 
fion  of  thefe  difficulties,  are  the  end.  Broome. 

To  BEGIRD',  v.a.  I  begirt,  or  begirded .  ;  I  have  ft- 
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girt:  [from  be  and  gird. ]  To  bind  with  a  girdle.  To  fur- 
round  ;  to  encircle  ;  to  encompafs  : 

At  home  furrounded  by  a  fervile  crowd, 

Prompt  to  abufe,  and  in  detraftion  loud  : 

Abroad  begirt  with  men,  and  fwords,  and  fpears ; 

His  very  date  acknowledging  his  fears.  Prior. 

To  fhut  in  with  a  dege  ;  to  beleaguer;  to  block  up— It 
was  fo  clofely  begirt  before  the  king’s  marsh  into  the  wed, 
that  the  council  humbly  defired  his  majedy,  that  he  wouid 
relieve  it.  Clarendon. 

To  BEGIRT',  v.  a.  [this  is  only  a  corruption  of  begird .] 
To  begird : 

And,  Lentulus,  begirt  you  Pompey’s  houfe. 

To  feize  his  fons  alive  ;  for  they  are  they 

Mud  make  our  peace  with  him.  Ben  Johnfon. 

BEGKAW'E,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Boledaw  :  three  miles  wed  of  Melnik. 

BEGLAISEH',  a  town  of  Adatic  Turkey,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Caramania  :  eight  miles  north  of  Kir-Ihehr. 

BEG'LERBEG,/.  A  chief  governor  in  the  Turkifh 
empire,  and  next  in  dignity  to  the  grand  vizier.  To  every 
beglerbeg  the  grand  fignior  gives  three  enfigns  or  daves, 
trimmed  with  a  horfe-tail ;  to  didinguidt  them  from  the 
bafhaws,  who  have  but  two ;  and  from  fimple  begs,  or 
fangiac  begs,  who  have  but  one.  The  province  or  go¬ 
vernment  of  beglerbeg  is  called  beglerbeglik.  Thefe  are  of 
two  forts  ;  tile  fird  called  bajilo  beglerbeglik,  which  have  a 
certain  rent  adigned  out  of  the  cities,  countries,  and  figni- 
ories,  allotted  to  the  principality;  the  fecond called  faliancz 
beglerbeglik,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  is  annexed  a  falary 
or  rent,  collefted  by  the  grand  dgnior’s  officers  with  the 
treaiure  of  the  empire.  The  beglerbegs  of  the  fird  fort 
are  in  number  twenty-two,  viz.  thofe  of  Anatolia,  Cara¬ 
mania,  Diarbekir,  Damafcus,  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  Trebi- 
zond,  Buda,  Temifwar,  &c.  The  beglerbegs  of  the  fe¬ 
cond  fort  are  in  number  fix,  viz.  thofe  of  Cairo,  Babylon, 
&c.  Five  of  the  beglerbegs  have  the  title  of  viziers,  viz. 
thofe  of  Anatolia,  Babylon,  Cairo,  Romania,  and  Buda. 
The  beglerbegs  appear  with  great  date,  and  a  large  reti¬ 
nue,  efpecially  in  the  camp,  being  obliged  to  bring  a  fol- 
dier  for  every  5000  afpers  of  rent  which  they  enjoy. 
Thofe  of  Romania  brought  10,000  effeftive  men  into  the 
field.  The  beglerbegs  have  under  their  jurifdiftion  feve¬ 
ral  fangiacs  or  particular  governments,  and  begs,  agas, 
and  other  officers,  who  obey  them. 

To  BEGNAVV',  v.  a.  [from  be  and  gnciw.~\  To  bite;  to 
eat  away  ;  to  corrode  ;  to  nibble. — The  worm  of  conf- 
cience  dill  begnaw  thy  foul.  Skakefpeare. 

BEGO'NE,  interjebl.  [only  a  coalition  o.f  the  words  be 
gone.  ]  Go  away  ;  hence;  hade  away  : 

Begone!  the  goddefs  cries  with  dern  difdain; 

Begone!  nor  dare  the  hallow’d  dream  to  dain. 

She  Red,  for  ever  banifii’d  from  the  train.  Addifon. 

BEGO'NIA,y.  [fo  named  by  Plunder,  from  M.  Begon.j 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  dais  monoecia,  order  polyan- 
dria,  natural  order  holoraceai.  The  generic  characters 
are — I.  Male  flowers.  Calyx:  none.  Corolla:  petals 
four  (in  begonia  oftopetaia  fix  to  nine),  of  which  two  op- 
pofite  ones  are  larger,  commonly  roundifli,  (in  begonia  fer- 
ruginia  all  nearly  equal,  oblong.)  Stamina:  filaments 
numerous  (fifteen  to  one  hundred),  inferted  into  the  recep¬ 
tacle,  very  fliort,  fometimes  united  at  the  bafe  ;  anthers: 
oblong,  ereft.  II.  Female  flowers,  ufually  on  the  famd 
common  peduncle  with  the  males.  Calyx  :  none.  Co¬ 
rolla  :  petals  in  mod  fpecies  five,  in  fome  fix,  In  others 
perhaps  four,  commonly  unequal.  Piftillum  :  germ  infe¬ 
rior,  three-fided,  in  very  many  winged ;  dyles  in  mod 
three,  bidd  ;  digmas  fix.  Pericarpium  :  caplule  in  mod 
three-cornered,  winged,  three-celled,  opening  at  the  bafe 
by  the  wings;  fome  are  two-celled,  and  others  perhaps 
one-celled. — EJfential  Charabler.  Male.  Calyx  none  ;  co¬ 
rolla  many-petalled  ;  damina  numerous.  Female.  Calyx 
3  none: 
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none;  corolla  many-petalled,  ftiperior  ;  capfules  winged, 
many-feeded. 

Spccia.  x.  Begonia  nitida  :  flmibby  eredl,  leaves  very 
fmooth,  unequally  cordate,  oblcurely  toothed,  larged 
wing  of  the  capfule  roundilh.  Stems  almoft  upright, 
branched,  round,  linooth,  as  is  tire  whole  plant,  with  al¬ 
ternate  cylindric  branches.  Leaves  acute  or  acuminate, 
a! molt  entire  or  oblcurely  toothed,  feven-nerved  ;  one  lobe 
of  the  bale  is  double  the  lize  of  the  other;  the  younger 
ones  are  rofe-coloured  about  the  edge  ;  they  are  all  very 
fmooth  and  fliining,  bright  green,  paler  beneath,  perma¬ 
nent,  fpreading,  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  two  or  three 
inches  broad  :  the  petioles  are  cylindric,  thick,  fpreading, 
one-third  only  of  the  length  of  the  leaf.  This  elegant 
ih’rub,  which  is  now  a  common  ornament  to  our  hot-houfes, 
was  introduced  here  in  the  year  1777,  by  W.  Brown,  M.  D. 
It  is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  and  flowers  here  from  May  to 
December. 

2.  Begonia  ifoptera  :  caulefcent,  leaves  fmooth,  femi- 
cordate,  obfcttrely  toothed,  wings  of  the  capfule  almod 
equal,  parallel.  Stem  upright,  oblcurely  (freaked,  fmooth. 
Leaves  bright  green,  and  very  fmooth  on  the  upper  fur- 
face,  pale  ferruginous  on  the  under,  mofl  minutely  dotted. 
Native  of  Java,  where  it  was  obferved  by  1  heuin. 

3.  Begonia  reniformis  ;  caulefcent,  leaves  kid ney-fliap- 
ed,  angular,  toothed,  the  largelt  wing  of  tlte  capfule  a- 
cute-angled,  the  others  parallel,  very  fmall.  Stems  (hort, 
the  thicknefs  of  a  finger.  Native  of  Brafil,  near  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  in  fliady  clefts  of  rocks.  Obferved  there  by  Sir 
jol'epii  Banks. 

4.  Begonia  erminia  :  caulefcent,  leaves  cordate,  acu¬ 
minate,  ferrate,  the  larged  wing  of  the  capfule  lickle-fliap- 
ed,  the  red  obliterated.  Steins  few,  Ample;  upright, 
fcarcely  a  fpan  in  height  ;  flowers  whitiflp.  Native  of 
Madagafcar,  on  the  dones  and  rocks  by  brooks;  collected 
there  by  Jo-  Gul.  Brugiere,  M.  D.  who  looks  upon  the 
appendices  to  the  leaves,  refembling  the  galls  on  lime-tree 
leaves,  or  the  tails  in  ermine,  as  belonging  to  the  leaves 
themfelves,  and  not  occadoned  by  punctures  of  infefts. 

5.  Begonia  crenata :  caulefcent,  leaves  unequally  cor¬ 
date,  roundilh,  obtufe,  crenate-toothed,  capfules  two- 
celled.  Flowers  pale  red.  Native  of  the  Eait  Indies,  in 
the  ifland  Salfette,  and  near  Fort  Victory,  on  walls  and 
rocks.  Found  there  by  Ant.  Pataleon  Hove. 

6.  Begonia  tenuifolia  :  caulefcent,  leaves  unequally  cor¬ 
date,  ovate,  acute,  angular,  obfcttrely  toothed,  capfules 
two-celled.  Native  of  P11I0  Pontangh,  or  Prince’s  ifland, 
near  Java.  Found  there  by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks. 

7.  Begonia  ferruginea :  caulefcent,  leaves  unequally 
cordate,  toothed,  petals  of  the  male  flower  oblong,  nearly 
equal.  Stem  fuffruticofe,  round,  rather  folid,  fmooth  and 
even.  Mutis  gathered  it  in  New  Granada. 

8.  Begonia  grar.dis  :  caulefcent,  leaves  unequally  cor¬ 
date,  angular,  ferrate,  wings  of  the  capfule  a  little  une¬ 
qual.  Stem  round,  Ample,  the  lize  of  a  quill,  fmooth, 
green  except  at  the  joints  where  it  is  red,  dotted,  two  feet 
high,  lax,  upright ;  fometimes  there  is  a  fmall  branch 
from  the  axils.  This  fpecies  and  the  next  have  by  far  the 
larged  leaves  of  any  in  the  genus.  Native  of  Japan. 

9.  Begonia  macrophylla  :  this  is  two  feet  high,  and 
entirely  fmooth.  Native  of  the  iflands  in  the  Wed  Indies. 

10.  Begonia  acutifolia:  caulefcent,  leaves  femicordate, 
angular,  toothed,  the  larged  wing  of  the  capfule  obtufe- 
angled,  the  others  acute-angled.  This  fpecies  comes  very 
near  to  the  following,  but  differs  in  having  few  or  no  hairs 
on  the  leaves,  which  are  on  longer  footftalks  one-third  or 
one-fourth  of  the  length  of  the  leaf  itfelf.  Native  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  where  it  was  obferved  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  a nd.fi nee 
by  MalTon.  Sloane’s  defeription  does  not  accord  either 
with  his  figure  or  fpecimens. 

11.  Begonia  acuminata :  caulefcent,  leaves  hifpid,  femi¬ 
cordate,  acuminate,  unequally  toothed,  the  larged:  w  ing 
of  the  capfule  obtufe-angled,  the  others  acute-angled.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Jamaica,  on  the  blue  mountains,  Introduced  into 
the  royal  garden  at  Kew  in  1790. 
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12.  Begonia  humilis:  caulefcent  upright,  leaves  hifpid, 
femicordate,  doubly-ferrate,  wings  of  the  capfule  rounded, 
a  little  unequal.  The  whole  plant  is  pellucid.  Stern  found, 
(welling  at  the  joints,  a  fpan  high  the  fird  year,  and  two 
the  fecond.  It  is  a  native  of  the  ifland  of  Trinidad  in  the 
Ead  Indies,  and  was  found  there  by  Alexander  Anderlon. 
When  this  plant  flowered  in  Mr.  Lee’s  garden  at  Ham- 
merfmith  in  Obtober  1788,  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  annual, 
having  produced  flowers  and  fruit  in  a  few  months  from 
its  being  fown.  It  was  then  very  low,  whence  it  got  the 
trivial  name  of  humilis ;  but  it  has  iince  flood  over  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  grown  much  taller. 

13.  Begonia  hirfuta  :  caulefcent,  leaves  hifpid,  femi¬ 
cordate,  doubly  ferrate,  the  larged  wing  of  the  capftvle 
obtufe-angled,  the  others  parallel  and  very  fmall.  Ob¬ 
ferved  by  M.  Fu lee  Aublet,  on  the  rocks  of  Guiana, 

14.  Begonia  uriticae  :  caulefcent  radicant,  leaves  hif¬ 
pid  on  both  (ides,  unequally  ovate,  doubly  ferrate,  cap¬ 
fules  three-horned  at  the  bafe.  Stems  many,  a  foot  high, 
afeending,  jointed,  throwing  out  roots  at  the  joints,  branch¬ 
ed,  leafy,  roundilh,  rough  with  hairs  at  top.  Leaves 
fpreading,  fharp,  the  ferratures  tipt  with  hair,  pale  be¬ 
neath,  when  they  grow  old  entirely  red.  Jacquin  fays, 
that  it  is  annua),  but  it  is  probably  a  perennial  plant. 
Mutis  gathered  it  in  New  Granada. 

15.  Begoma  feandens  :  fcandent  radicant,  leaves  ovate- 
roundidi,  oblcurely  toothed,  the  larged  wing  of  the  cap- 
lule  obtufe-angled,  the  others  parallel  and'  very  fmall. 
This  differs  from  the  thirteenth  in  having  the  Items  de¬ 
cumbent,  knotty,  and  pulhing  out  roots  at  the  knots  ;  it 
climbs  trees  when  they  are  within  its  reach.  Leaves  lefs 
deeply  toothed.  Flowers  fmaller,  greeniflt.  Aublet  af¬ 
firms,  that  this  fpecies  is  dioecous.  He  alfo  lays,  that 
the  leaves  are  Imootb,  but  they  are  not  quite  without  hairs. 

his  is  perennial,  and  a  native  of  Guiana,  the  ille  of 
France,  and  Jamaica. 

16.  Begonia  tuberofa  :  creeping,  leaves  unequally  cor¬ 
date,  angular,  toothed,  wings  of  the  capfule  parallel. 
Stems  round,  creeping.  Leaves  pale  red,  white  or  pale 
green,  fmooth  and  fomewhat  Ihining.  Native  of  Amboyna, 
the  Molucca  iflands,  and  the  Celebes. 

17.  Begonia  rotundifolia  :  creeping,  leaves  reniform- 
roundifh,  crenate.  Stems  thick,  naked,  with  fmall  per¬ 
manent  dipules,  between  which  they  are  marked  with 
fears  from  the  fallen  leaves  :  towards  the  top  are  feveral 
leaves,  (lightly  crenate,  green  and  Ihining  above,  white 
beneath,  on  pretty  long  petioles.  Native  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  on  rocks  and  trees.  This  is  one  of  the  fpecies  which 
was  found  by  Plunder. 

iS.  Begonia  nana :  demlefs,  leaves  lanceolate,  fcape 
with  about  two  flowers.  Root  perennial,  flefhy,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  tuberous,  roundilh,  fibrous  at  the  bafe,  red  within, 
brittle.  Leaves  few,  bright  green  on  both  ddes,  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  lines  in  length,  and  fix  lines  in  breadth. 
Native  of  Madagafcar,  on  rocks  and  trunks  of  trees.  Found 
by  Brugiiiere. 

19.  Begonia  tenera  :  demlefs,  leaves  unequally  cor¬ 

date,  flowers  umbelled.  Native  of  Ceylon  ;  found  there 
by  Koenig.  , 

20.  Begonia  diptera :  demlefs,  leaves  unequally  cordate, 
peduncles  dichotomous,  one  wing  of  the  capfule  very  large, 
another  narrow,  and  the  third  obfeure.  Roots  tuberous, 
thick.  Native  of  the  ifland  of  Joanna,  in  fhady  places, 
by  the  ddes  of  mountains  :  found  there  by  Koenig. 

21.  Begonia  obtopetala  :  ftemlefs,  leaves  cordate,  five- 
lobed,  peduncles  dichotomous.  Root  tuberous,  vifeid, 
purple  within.  Found  on  the  mountains  of  Lima,  by 
Dombey  ;  who  fent  the  feeds  to  the  Paris  garden,  where 
it  has  grown  fome  years  (1785),  but  has  not  flowered. 

22.  Begonia  malabarica  :  Items  herbaceous,  peduncles 
axillary,  fliort,  fubtriflorous,  fruits  berried.  No  other 
fpecies  of  begonia  being  hitherto  known,  whofe  female 
flowers  have  only  three  petals,  it  requires  the  confirmation 
of  modern  botanilts  before  we  can  truff  to  the  authority 
of  the  Hortus  Malabricus  for  fo  lingular  a  circumffance. 
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The  male  flower  of  begonia  hinnilis  have  fometimes  only 
two  petals;  and  why  may  not  a  (imilar  monftrolity  happen 
in  the  female  flowers  ;  Native  of  Malabar. 

23.  Begonia  repens  ;  Items  creeping,  rooting  at  the 
joints,  leaves  one-eared,  peduncles  axillary,  long,  many- 
flowered.  Chevalier  Lamarck  deferibes  this  with  white 
flowers,  which  according  to  Plunder's  name  fliould  be 
pink.  Native  of  St.  Domingo. 

The  two  laft  are  juftly  denominated  objeure  fpccies  by 
Mr.  Dryander,  who  adds  alio  the  following. 

1.  Acetofa  Nigritarum  feu  Indorum  l.ingat.  Thiscomes 
very  near  to  begonia  malabarica,  fo  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  rude  figure  of  father  Kamel. 

2.  In  a  volume  of  drawings  in  Sir  Jofeph  Banks’s  library, 
made  at  Canton  by  a  Chinefe,  w  ho  had  been  inllrudled  by 
the  late  Mr.  Blake  in  the  art  of  making  botanical  draw¬ 
ings,  is  a  figure  of  a  begonia,  under  the  name  tfou  hoy  tong, 
which  is  related  to  grandis,  but  differs  in  the  leaves  not 
being  angulated,  and  the  margin  being  equally  ferrate. 
As  only  male  flowers  are  reprefented  in  the  drawiag,  it  is 
impoflible  to  determine  it. 

3.  Begonia  rofeo  flore,  folio  aurito  minor  et  glabra. 
This  is  referred  to  begonia  nitida  by  jacquin  and  Swartz  : 
but  Plunder  was  not  in  Jamaica,  whence  alone  that  fpe- 
cies  has  come  to  us :  befides  the  epithet  of  minor  is  ill  ap¬ 
plicable  to  fo  tall  a  fhrub  as  that,  which  has  as  large  leaves 
as  any  in  the  genus,  except  macropkylla  and  grandis. 

4.  Begonia  rofeo  flore,  foliis  acutioribus,  auritis  et  late 
crenatis. 

5.  Rumex  fylvellris  fcandens,  foliis  cordato-angulatis 
ab  altera  parte  majoribus. 

6.  Totoncaxoxo  coyollin.  7.  Begonia  obliqua. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants  increafe  readily 

by  cuttings  :  and  if  kept  in  the  bark-llove  prove  highly 
ornamental,  being  much  efteemed  both  for  the  beauty  of 
the  flowers  and  the  Angularity  of  the  leaves.  Where  there 
is  no  bark-flove,  they  will  be  found  to  do  very  well  over 
the  flue  of  the  dry  ftove. 

BEGOT',  or  Begotten.  Th tpa.rt.pajf.  of  the  verb 
beget. — Remember  that  thou  wall  begot,  of  them.  Ecclus. 
The  firfl  he  met,  Antiphates  the  brave, 

But  bafe  begotten  on  a  Theban  flave.  Dryden. 

To  BKGRE;A'SE,  v.  a.  [from  be  and greefe.']  To  foil  or 
daw  b  with  unthious  or  fat  matter. 

To  BEGRl'ME,  v.  a.  [from  be  and  grime.  ]  To  foil  with 
dirt  deep  irnprelfed  ;  to  foil  in  fitch  a  manner  that  the  na¬ 
tural  hue  cannot  eafily  be  recovered  : 

Her  name  that  was  as  frefli 
As  Dian’s  vifage,  is  now  begrim'd,  and  black 
As  my  own  face.  Shakefpeare. 

BEGUAR'DS,  or  Beghards,  religious  of  the  third 
order  of  St.  Francis  in  Flanders.  They  were  eftablifhed  at 
Antwerp  in  1228,  and  took  St.  Begghe  for  their  patro- 
nefs,  whence  they  had  their  name.  From  their  firfl  infti- 
tution  they  employed  themfelves  in  making  linen  cloth, 
each  fupporting  himfelf  by  his  own  labour,  and  united 
only  by  the  bonds  of  charity,  without  having  any  parti¬ 
cular  rule.  But,  when  pope  Nicholas  IV.  had  confirmed 
that  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis  in  12S9,  they  em¬ 
braced  it  the  year  following.  They  were  greatly  favoured 
by  the  dukes  of  Brabant,  particularly  John  II.  and  III. 
who  exempted  them  from  all  contributions  and  taxes. 

To  BEGUI'I.E,  v,  a.  [ from  be.  and  guile.  ]  To  impofe 
upon  ;  to  delude  ;  to  cheat. — This  I  lay,  lefl  any  man 
ftiould  beguile  yon  with  enticing  words.  Colojfians. — The 
ferpent  me  beguil'd  and  I  did  eat  !  Milton. — To  deceive  ; 
to  evade  ;  to  amufe  ; 

Sweet,  leave  me  here  awhile  ; 

My  fpirits  grow  dull,  and  fain  I  would  beguile 

The  tedious  day  with  deep.  Shakefpeare. 

BEGUI'NES,  a  congregation  of  religious  or  nuns  found¬ 
ed  either  by  St.  Begghe,  founder  of  the  Beguards,  or  by 
Lambert  le  Begue  ;  of  whom  the  former  died  about  the 
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end  of  the  7th  century,  the  latter  about  the  end  of .  the 
x2th.  They  were  eftablifhed  firfl  at  Liege,  and  afterwards 
at  Neville,  in  1207  ;  and  from  this  laft  lettlement  fprang 
the  great  number  of  Beguinages,  which  are  fpread  over 
all  Flanders,  and  which  have  pa  (Teel  from  Flanders  into 
Germany.  In  the  latter  country,  foiue  of  thefe  religious 
fell  into  extravagant  eirors,  persuading  themfelves  that  it 
was'  poflible,  in  the  prelent  life,  to  arrive  at  the  higheft 
perfection,  even  to  impeccability,  and  that  there  was  no 
necellity,  after  this,  either  to  obferve  the  falls  of  the 
church,  or  fubmit  to  the  direction  and  laws  of  mortal 
men.  There  is  fcarcely  a  town  in  the  Low  Countries,  in 
which  there  is  not  a  fociety  of  Beguines.  Thefe  focieries 
conlift  of  feveral  houfes  placed  together  in  one  inclolure, 
with  one  or  more  churches,  according  to  the  number  of 
Beguines,  There  is  in  every  houfea  priorels,  or  miltrefs, 
without  whofe  leave  they  dare  not  ftir  out.  They,  make  a 
fort  of  vow',  which  is  conceived  in  the  following  terms  ; 
“  I,  N.  promife  to  be  obedient  ami  ciiafle  as  long  as  I 
continue  in  this  Beguinage.”  They  obferve  a  three  years 
noviciate  before  they  take  the  habit.  The  reilorof  the 
parilh  is  fuperior  of  the  Beguinage;  and  he  does  nothing 
without  the  advice  of  eight  Beguines.  They  were  for¬ 
merly  habited  in  different  ways  ;  fome  in  grey,  others  in 
blue  ;  but  at  prefent  they  all  wear  black.  When  they  ‘>0 
abroad,  they  put  on  a  black  veil. 

BEHAL'F,/!  [this  word  Skinner  derives  from  half,  and 
interprets  it,  for  my  half ;  as,  for  my  part.  It  feems  rather 
to  be  corrupted  front  behoof,  profit;  the  pronunciation  de¬ 
generating  ealily  to  behafe ;  which,  in  imitation  of  other 
words  fo  founded,  was  written,  by  thole  who  knew  not 
the  etymology,  be/iaf]  Favour;  caufe  favoured  :  we  fay 
in  behalf,  but  for  the  lake. 

Were  but  my  heart  as  naked  to  thy  view, 

Marcus  would  fee  it  bleed  in  his  behalf.  Addifon. 

Vindication;  fupport. — He  might,  in  his  prefence,  defy 
all  Arcadian  knights,  in  the  behalf  of  his  miftrefs’s  beau¬ 
ty.  Sidney. 

BEHAM'BERG,  a  town  Germany,  in  the  archduchy 
of  Aullria  :  three  miles  call  of  Steyr. 

BEHAMKIR'CHEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  arch¬ 
duchy  of  Aullria  :  fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  St.  Polten. 

BETIAT,  or  Chelum,  a  river  of  Alia,  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of-  the  Seiks,  which  runs  into  the  Chunaub,  fourteen 
miles  fouth  of  Koolhaub. 

To  BEH  A'VE,  v.  a.  [from  be  and  have.  ]  To  carry;  to 
conduct  :  tiled  'almoft  always  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 
— Manifell  iigns  came  from  heaven  unto  thole  that  behaved 
themfelves  manfully.  2  Maccabees.— -Wc  fo  live,  and  fo  act, 
as  if  we  were  fecure  of  the  final  iftlie  and  event  of  things, 
however  we  may  behave  oufclvcs.  Atlerbury. — It  feems  for¬ 
merly  to  have  had  the  (enfe  of,  to  govern  ;  to  fubdue  ; 
to  difeipline  ;  but  this  is  not  now  ufed : 

With  fuch  fuber  and  unnoted  pafflorv 
He  did  behave  his  anger  ere  "twas  fpent. 

As  if  he  had  but  prov’d. an  argument.  Shakefpeare. 

To  Behave,  v.  n.  To  a 61 ;  to  conduct  one’s  felf.  It  is 
taken  either  in  a  good  or  a  bad  ienfe  ;  as,  lie  behaved  well 
or  ill . 

BEH  A'VIOUR,  f.  Manner  of  behaving  one’s  felf,  whe¬ 
ther  good  or  bad;  manners;  carriage,  with  refpefl  to  pro¬ 
priety.  External  appearance,  with  relpeCt  to  grace.  Gef- 
ture  ;  manner  of  action,  adapted  to  particular  occalions. 
— When  we  make  profellion  of  our  faith,  we  Hand  ;  when 
we  acknowledge  our  (ins,  or  feek  unto  God  for  favour, 
we  fall  down;  becaufe  the  gefture  of  conltancy  becometh 
us  beft  in  the  one,  in  the  other  the  behaviour  of  humility. 
Hooker. — Elegance  of  manners;  grace fulnefs. — The  beau¬ 
tiful  prove  accomplilhed,  but  nut  of  great  fpirit ;  and  ftu- 
dy,  for  the  mod  part,  rather  behaviour  than  virtue.  Bacon. 
— Condudl ;  general  pradtice  ;  courfe  of  life. — To  him, 
who  hath  a  profpecl  of  the  (late  that  attends  men  after 
this  life,  depending  on  their  behaviour  here,  the  meafures 
of  good  and  evil  are  changed.  Locke. 
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To  be  upon  one's  Behaviour.  A  familiar  phrafe,  not¬ 
ing-  fuch  a  flate  as  requires  great  caution  ;  a  (late  in  which 
a  failure  in  behaviour  will  have  bad  confequences. — Tyrants 
theml'elves  are  upon  their  behaviour  to  a  fuperior  power. 
I.'EJlrange. 

To  BEHEAD',  v.  a.  [from  be  and  head.~\  To  deprive  of 
the  head;  to  kill  by  cutting  off  the  head  : 

On  each  fide  they  fly, 

By  chains  connext,  and,  with  deftruftive  fvveep, 

Behead,  whole  troops  at  once.  Philips. 

Beheading  was  a  punifliment  among  the  Romans,  known 
by  the  name  of  dccollatio.  The  head  was  laid  on  a  cippus 
or  block,  placed  in  a  pit  dug  for  the  purpofe  ;  in  the  ar¬ 
my,  without  the  vallum  ;  in  the  city,  without  the  walls, 
at  a  place  near  the  porta  decumana.  Preparatory  to  the 
flroke,  the  criminal  was  tied  to  a  flake,  and  whipped  with 
rods.  In  the  early  ages  the  blow  was  given  with  an  axe  ; 
but  in  after-times  with  a  fword,  which  was  contidered  the 
more  reputable  manner  of  dying.  The  execution  was. but 
clumlily  performed  in  early  times;  but  afterwards  they 
grew  more  expert,  and  look  the  head  off-  clean,  with  one 
circular  flroke.  Beheading  was  introduced  into  England 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  as  an  honourable  mode  of  put¬ 
ting  flate  criminals  to  death.  Waltheof  earl  of  Northum¬ 
berland  was  the  firft  who  had  the  honour  of  being  fo  exe¬ 
cuted  in  this  country.  The  guillotine,  adopted  for  this 
purpofe  by  the  revolutionary  government  in  France,  is  faid 
to  have  been  copied  from  an  infltrument  anciently  ufed  in 
Scotland  for  the  fame  purpofe,  called  a  maiden.  See  Guil¬ 
lotine. 

BEHEL'D,  participle  pajjivc  from  behold  ; 

All  hail  !  ye  virgin  daughters  of  the  main  ! 

Ye  flreams,  beyond  my  hopes  beheld  again  !  Pope. 

BEHE'MOTH,_/I  Behemoth ,  in  Hebrew,  fignifies  beads 
in  general,  particularly  the  larger  kind,  fit  for  fervice. 
But  Job  fpeaks  of  an  animal  behemoth,  and  diferibes  its 
properties.  Sandlins  thinks  it  an  ox  ;  and  Calmet  fuppofes 
it  is  the  elephant  ;  but  Bochart  has  taken  much  pains  to 
fbew  that  it  is  the  hippopotamus,  or  lea-horfe.  See  Hip¬ 
popotamus.. — Behold  now  behemoth,  which  I  made  with 
thee  ;  he  eateth  grafs  as  an  ox.  Job. 

Behold  !  in  plaited  mail 

Behemoth  rears  his  head.  Tkomfon. 

BE'HEN,  or  Ben ,,f.  Valerian  roots.  Alfo  a  fruit  re- 
fembling  the  famarifk,  from  which  perfumers.extradf  an  oil. 

Behen.  See  Cent  Aura  and  Cu  cub  ai.  us. 

BEHE'RUS,  a  town  of  Alia,  in  the  Arabian  Irak: 
twenty  miles  north-north-eaft  of  Bagdat. 

BEHEST',  f.  [from  be  and  kef,  has.  Sax.]  Command; 
precept;  mandate.- — Her  tender  youth  had  obediently  lived 
under  her  parents  behejls,  without  framing,  out  of  Iter  own 
will,  the  forechoofing  of  any  thing.  Sidney, 

In  heav’n  God  everbleft,  and  his  divine 

Behejls  obey,  worthiefl  to  be  obey’d  !  Milton. 

To  BEHI'GHT,  v.  a.  pret.  bekot,  part,  behight.  [from 
halan,  to  promife^  Saxon.]  To  promife  ;  to  entruft ;  to 
commit  : 

That  moll  glorious  lioufe  that  glift’reth  bright, 

Whereof  the  keys  are  to  thy  hand  behight 
By  wife  Fidelia.  Fairy  Queen. 

Perhaps  to  call :  to  name  :  hight  being  often  put,  in  old 
authors,  for  named ,  or  was  named.  The  word  is  now  obfolete. 

BEHIND',  prep,  \_hindan,  Sax.]  At  the  back  of  ano¬ 
ther.— -Acomates  hatted  with  harquebufiers,  which  he  had 
caufed  His  horfenten  to  take  behind  them  upon  their  horfes. 
Knolles. — On  the  back  part ;  not  before. — She  came  in  the 
prefs  behind,  and  touched  him.  Mark. — Towards  the  back. 
— The  Benjamites  looked  behind  them.  Judges. — Follow¬ 
ing  another. — Her  hufband  went  .with  her,  weeping  behind 
her.  Samuel. — Remaining  after  the  departure  of  fomething 
elfe. — Piety  and  virtue  are  not  only  delightful  for  the  pre- 
fent,  but  they  leave  peace  and  contentment  behind  them. 
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Tillotjon. — Remaining  after  the  death  of  thofe  to  whom  it 
belonged. — What  he  gave  me  to  publifli,  was  but  a  (mail 
part  of  what  he  left  behind  him.  Pope. — At  a  diflance  from 
fomething  going  before ; 

Such  is  the  fvviftnefs  of  your  mind, 

That,  like  the  earth’s,  it  leaves  our  fenfe  behind.  Dryderr, 
Inferior  to  another ;  having  the  pofterior  place  with, regard 
to  excellence.— Alter  the  overthrow  of  this  tu  ft  lioufe  of 
God,  a  fecond  was  cretted  ;  but  with  fo  great  odds,  that 
they  wept,  which  beheld  how  much  this  latter  came  be¬ 
hind  it.  Hooker. — On  the  other  fide  of  fomething  : 

From  light  retir’d  behind  his  daughter’s  bed. 

He,  for  approaching  fleep,  compos’d  his  head.  Dryden. 

Behind,  adv.  Out  of  fight;  not  yet  produced  to  view  ; 
remaining. — We  cannot  be  fure  that  we  have  all  the  par¬ 
ticulars  before  us  ;  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  behind , 
and  yet  unfeen,  which  may  call  the  probability  on  the 
other  fide.  Locke. — Mod  of  the  former  fenles  may  become 
adverbial ,  by  fupprefiing  the  accufative  cafe ;  as,  1  left  my 
money  behind,  or  behind  me. 

BEHIND'HAND,  adv.  [from  behind  and  hand.’]  In  a 
flate  in  which  rent  or  profit,  or  any  advantage,  is  antici¬ 
pated,  fo  that  lets  is  to  be  received,  or  more  performed, 
than  the  natural  or  juft  proportion. — Your  trade  would 
fuller,  if  your  being  behindhand  lias  made  the  natural  ofe 
fo  high,  that  your  tradefman  cannot  live  upon  his  l  abour. 
Locke. — Not  upon  equal  terms,  with  regard  to  forward nefs> 
In  this  fenfe,  it  is  followed  by  with. — Confider,  whether  it 
is  not  better  to  be  halt  a  year  behindhand  with  the  falh.ion- 
able  part  of  the  world,  than  to  drain  beyond  his  cireum- 
ftances.  Spectator. — Shakefpeare  ufes  it  as  an  adjeSivc,  hut 
licentioufiy,  for  backward  ;  tardy: 

And  thefe  thy  offices. 

So  rarely  kind,  are  as  interpreters 

Of  my  behindhand  flackilefs.  Shakefpeare. 

BEHI'U,  a  town  of  Egypt :  feventeen  miles  fouth  of 
Abu  Girge. 

BEH'KIR,  a  diflriCt  of  India,  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the 
country  of  Moultan,  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Indus. 

Behkir,  or  Bhakir,  a  town  of  India,  and  capital  of 
a  country  to  which  it  gives  name,  fituated  on  an  ill  and  in 
the  river  Indus  :  145  miles  fouth  of  Moultan,  304  well  of 
Agimere.  Lat.  27.  30.  N.  Ion.  70.  1.  E.  Greenwich. 

BEHL.U'LIA,  a  town  of  Syria  :  forty  miles  fouth-weft 
of  Aleppo. 

BEFI'MEN.  See  Boehmen. 

BKHN  (Aphara),  a  celebrated  authorefs,  born  in  the 
city  of  Canterbury,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1 .  Her  father’s 
name  was  Johnfon,  who  through  the  intereft  of  lord  Wil¬ 
loughby,  to  whom  he  was  related,  being  appointed  lieu¬ 
tenant-general  of  Surinam,  undertook  a  journey  to  the 
Weft-Indies,  taking  with  him  his  whole  family.  Mr. 
Johnfon  died  in  the  voyage;  but  his  family,  reaching  Suri¬ 
nam,  fettled  there  for  fome  years.  Here  it  was  that  his 
daughter  learned  the  hiftory  of,  and  acquired  a  perfonal 
intimacy  with,  the  American  prince  Oronooko,  and  his- 
beloved  Imoinda,  whofe  adventures  (he  hath  fo  patheti¬ 
cally  related  in  her  celebrated  novel  of  that  name,  and 
which  Southerne  afterwards  made  an  admirable  ufe  of,  in 
adopting  it  as  the  ground-work  of  one- of  the  bed  trage¬ 
dies  in  the  Englifli  language.  On  her  return  to  London, 
fhe  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Behn,  a  merchant  redding  in 
that  city,  but  of  Dutch  extraction.  How  long  he  lived 
is  uncertain  ;  probably  not  very  long  ;  for,  her  wit  and 
abilities  having  brought  her  into  high  eftimation  at  coilrt, 
Charles  II.  fixed  on  her  as  a  proper  perfon  to  tranfaCf 
fome- affairs  of  importance  abroad  during  the  courfe  of  the 
Dutch  war.  To  this  purpofe  fhe  went  over  to  Antwerp, 
where,  by  her  intrigues  and  gallantries,  and  by  means 
of  the  influence  fhe  had  over  Vander  Albert,  a  Dutch¬ 
man  of  eminence,  whofe  heart  was  warmly  attached 
to  her,  (lie  very  loon  difeovered  the  detign  formed  by  de 
Ruyter  and  de  Witt,  of  failing  up  the  Thames,  and  burn¬ 
ing. 
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ing  the  Englifh  (hips  in  the  harbours,  which  they  after¬ 
wards  put  in  execution  at  Chatham.  1  his  (he  immedi¬ 
ately  communicated  to  the  Englifn  court:  but,  though  the 
event  proved  her  intelligence  to-be  well  founded,  yet  it 
was  only  laughed  at  ;  which  probably  determined  her  to 
drop  all  farther  thoughts  of  political  affairs,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  her  flay  at  Antwerp  to  give  herfelf  up 
to  the  gaiety  and  gallantries  of  tire  place.  Vander  Albert 
continued  his  addrelfes,  and,  after  having  made  fome  un- 
fuccefsful  attempts  to  obtain  the  poifefiion  of  her  perfon 
■on  eafier  terms  than  matrimony,  at  length  confented  to 
make  her  his  wife  ;  but,  while  he  was  preparing  for  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  England  with  that  intent,  a  fever  carried  him  off. 
In  her  voyage  back  to  England,  flie  was  very  near  being 
loft,  the  veil'd  being  driven  on  the  coaft  by  a  ftorm  ;  but, 
happening  to  founder  within  fight  of  land,  the  paffengers, 
by  t he  timely  afliftance  of  boats  from  the  fnore,  were  all 
fortunately  preferred.  From  this  period  flie  devoted  her 
life  to  pleafure,  and  the  mufes.  Her  works  are  extremely 
numerous,  and  all  of  them  have  a  lively  and  amorous  turn. 
She  publiflied  three  volumes  of  Mifcellany  Poems  ;  two 
volumes  of  Hiftories  and  Novels;  tranflated  Fontenelle’s 
Plurality  of  Worlds,  and  annexed  a  Criticifm  on  it;  and 
her  plays  make  four  volumes.  After  a  life  intermingled 
with  numerous  difappointments,  flie  departed  from  this 
world  on  the  16th  of  April  1689,  and  lies  interred  in  the 
cloyfters  of  Weftminfter  Abbey. 

BEH'NESS,  a  town  of  Egypt :  ten  miles  north-weft  of 
Abu  Girge. 

To  BEpJO'LD,  v.  a.  pret.  I  beheld,  l  have  beheld,  or  behol¬ 
den  ;  [1 behealdan,  Sax.]  To  view;  to  fee;  to  look  upon  :  to 
■behold  is  to  fee,  in  an  emphatical  or  intenfive  fenfe. — Son  of 
man,  behold  with  thine  eyes,  and  hear  with  thine  ears. 
Ezekiel. 

The  Saviour  comes,  by  ancient  bards  foretold, 

Hear  him  ye  deaf,  and  all  ye  blind  behold  l  Pope. 

Behold,  interjcB.  See;  !o:  a  word  by  which  attention 
■is  ■excited,  or  admiration  noted. — Behold!  I  am  with  thee, 
and  will  keep  thee.  Gencfis. 

When  out  of  hope,  behold  her  !  not  far  offj. 

Such  as  I  faw  her  in  my  dream,  adorn’d. 

With  what  all  earth  or  heaven  could  beftow 

To  make  her  amiable.  Milton. 

BEHOL'DEN,  part.  cdj.  [geheuden,  Dut.  that  is,  held 
in  obligation.  It  is  very: corruptly  written  beholding.']  O- 
bliged  ;  bound  in  gratitude:  with  the  particle  to. — We, 
who  fee  men  under  the  awe  of  juftice,  cannot  conceive 
what  favage  creatures  they  would  be  without  it;  and  how 
much  beholden  we  are  to  that  wife  contrivance.  Atterbury. 

BEHOL'DER,y.  .Spectator  ;  he  that  looks  upon  any 
thing. — The  charitable  foundations,  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  exceed  all  the  demands  of  charity;  andraife  envy, 
rather  than  compaftion,  in  the  breads  of  beholders.  Atterbury. 

BEHGL'DING,  J'.  Obligation. — Love  to  virtue,  and 
not  to  any  particular  beholding s,  hath  exprefled  this  my  tef- 
timony.  Carew. 

BEHOLD'INGNESS,y  [from  beholding,  m i flake n  for 
beholden .]  The  (hue  of  being  obliged. — The  king  invited 
us  to  his  court,  fo  as  I  muft  acknowledge  a  beholdingnefs 
unto  him.  Sidney. 

BEHOOF',  /',  [from  behoove.^  That  which  behooves  ; 
that  which  is  advantageous;  profit;  advantage. — Becaufe 
>t  was  for  the  behoof  of  the  animal,  that,  upon  any  hid¬ 
den  accident,  it  might  be  awakened,  there  were  no  flints 
or  floppies  made  for  the  ears.  Ray. 

Wert  thou  home  ftar,  which  from  the  ruin’d  roof 
Of  fhak’d  Olympus  by  mifchance  didft  fall  ; 

Which  careful  Jove,  in  nature’s  true  behoof. 

Took  up,  and  in  fit  place  did  reinftate.  Milton. 

To  BEHOOVE',  v.  n.  [ bchovan ,  Sax.  it  is  a  duty.]  To 
be  fit  ;  to  be  meet  :  either  with  refpedt  to  duty,  necelTity, 
nr  convenience.  It  is  ufed  only  imperfonal'ly  with  it. — He 
did  fo  prudently  temper  his  paflious,  as  that  none  of  them 
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made  him  wanting  in  the  offices  of  life,  which  it  ’behoved or 
became  him  to  perform.  Atterbury. 

BEHOOVE'FUL, adj.  [from^c/wo/l ]  Ufeful;  profitable; 
advantageous.  This  word  is Jomewhat  antiquated. — Laws  are 
many  times  full  of  imperfections  ;  and  that  which  is  fup- 
pofed  bchooveful  unto  men,  proveth  oftentimes  mod  per¬ 
nicious.  Hooker. 

BEHOOVE'FUL L Y,  adv.  Profitably;  ufefuUy.— Tell 
11s  of  more  weighty  drflikes  than  thefe,  and  that  may  more 
bchoovcfuUy  import  the  reformation.  Spenfer. 

BE  HOT', [ preterite. ,  as  it  feems,  oibchight,  to  promife.  ] 
With  (harp  intended  fling  fo  rude  him  fniote, 

That  to  the  earth  him  drove  as  ftricken  dead, 

Ne  living  Wight  would  have  him  life  behot.  Fairy  Queen. 

BEHUT',  a  town  of  Hindoftan,  in  the  Malwa  country  • 
128  miles  fouth  of  Agra,  and  twenty-one  .north- north-eafl 
of  Chadaree. 

BE'JA,  or  Bexa,  a  city  of  Portugal,  in  tire  province 
of  Alentejo,  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  fuflVagan  to  Compoflello, 
near  a  lake  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feared  in  a  very  agree¬ 
able  and  fruitful  plain,  remarkable  for  excellent  wine. 
There  are  three  gates  remaining,  which  are  of  Roman  ar¬ 
chitecture,  and  a  great  many  Roman  antiquities  are  dug 
out  of  the  earth.  The  town  has  a  ftrong  caftle  for  its  de¬ 
fence,  and  is  feventy-two  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Litbon. 
Lat.  38.  N.  Ion.  10.  46.  E.  Ferro. 

BEI'AD,  a  town  of  Egypt:  two  miles  eaft-north-eaft: 
of  Benifeuf. 

BEI'ADTE,  a  town  of  Egypt:  three  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Aftimunein. 

PE'JAR  DE  MELE'NA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Anda- 
lufia,  near  tire  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  famous  for  its  baths  : 
eight  leagues  fouth  of  Cadiz. 

BEJ  A'R-I  A,/l  [This  name  was  given  by  Mutis,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Bejar,  a  Spanifh  botanifl.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  clafs  dodecanbria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order 
bicornes.  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  perian- 
thium  one  leafed,  gibbous  downwards,  fubventricofe,  fe- 
ven-cleft ;  divifions  fubequal,  ovate,  acute,  converging, 
fniall  ;  the  outer  ones  broader;  permanent.  Corolla  :  pe¬ 
tals  feven,  oblong,  broader  above,  cbtule,  patulous,  in- 
ferted  into  the  receptacle.  Stamina  :  filaments  fourteen, 
tubulate,  rather  fliorter  than  the  corolla  ;  alternately  lefs  ; 
anthcrx  oblong,  incumbent.  Piftillum  :  germ  fuperior  ; 
ftyle  columnar,  -raiddie-fized,  permanent;  ftigma  thickifh, 
leven-flriated.  Perianthium  :  berry  juicelefs,  feven-cor- 
nered,  deprefled,  umbiiicate,  feven-celled •  Seeds  :  nu¬ 
merous,  columnar-oblong,  imbricate. — F.Jfcntial  Characier. 
Calyx  feven-cleft ;  petals  feven;  (lamina  fourteen  ;  berry 
feven-celled,  many-feeded. 

Species.  1.  Bejaria  sftuans  :  leaves  lanceolate,  flowers 
in  racemes.  This  is  a  fhrub  twelve  feet  in  height,  with 
roundifh  fpreading  branches ;  found  in  New  Granada,  by 
Mutis. 

2.  Bejaria  re  fi  no  fa :  leaves  ovate,  flowers  heaped.  This 
is  a  tree,  with  proliferous  branches,  and  an  irregular  ten¬ 
der  fubpubefeent  bark.  Leaves  evergreen,  quite  entire, 
an  inch  in  length.  Found  in  New  Granada,  by  Mutis. 

BEICHI.IN'GEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Saxony,  and  country  of  Thuringia:  fix  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Wiehe. 

BEILN'GRIES,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Franconia,  and  bifhopric  of  Aichftadt,  at  the  conflux  of 
the  Altmuhl  and  the  Soluz  :  fixteen  miles  north  of  In- 
goldfladt,  and  fixteen  north-eafl  of  Aichftadt. 

BEIL'STEIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weitphalia,  and  capital  of  a  lordfhip,  to  which  it  gives 
name,  in  the  principality  of  Naflau-Dillehburg :  five  miles 
fouth  of  Dillenburg. 

Beilsten,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  and  capital  of  a  lordfhip,  belonging  to  the 
prince  of  NafTau-Orange-Dietz  ;  which  pays  128  florins  for 
a  Roman  month  :  twelve  miles  N.  W.  Wetzlar,  thirty-fix 
E.  N.  E.  Coblentz.  Lat*  50.  31.  N.  Ion.  25.  57.  E.  Ferro. 

BEINAC', 
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BEINAC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Correze,  and  chief  place  of  the  diftrift  ol  Brive  :  eight 
miles  foilth  of  Tulle.  • 

BKINAS'CHI  (Giovanni  BattifLa) ,  called  cavalier  Bctn- 
afc/ii,  hillory  painter,  was  a' Piedmontefe,  born  in  1634. 
He  ft  tidied  in  Rome,  under  Pietro  del  Po  ;  and  fome  au¬ 
thors  affirm,  that  he  was  afterwards  the  difciple  of  Lan- 
franc.  It  was  certain  that  he  was  peculiarly  tond  oi  the 
works  of  Lanfranc,  and  became  fo  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  Ilyle,  manner,  and  touch,  ot  that  excellent  maf- 
ter,  that  many  of  the  pi  ft  u  res  of  Beinaichi  are  at  this  day 
accounted  the  works  of  Lanfranc’s- own  hand.  He  was  an 
admirable  defigner ;  his  lively  invention  furnilhed  him  with 
a  furprifing  variety :  his  thought  was  noble;  he  was  not 
only  expeditious,  but  correft  ;  and,  asapublic  a9knowledg- 
nlent  of  his  merit,  the  honour  of  knighthood  was  confer¬ 
red  upon  him. 

BEINAS'CO,  a  town  of  Piedmont  :  four  miles  and  a 
half  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Turin. 

BE'1MG,_/.  [from  be.~\  Exillence  :  oppofed  to  nonen¬ 
tity. — Of  him  all  things  have  both-received  their  firft  being 
and  their  continuance  to  be  that  which  they  are.  Hooker. 
Thee,  Father,  firft  they  fung,  omnipotent, 

Immutable,  immortal,  infinite, 

Eternal  King  !  Thee,  Author  of  all  being, 

Fountain  of  light  !  Milton. 

A  particular  Hate  or  condition  : 

As  now  your  own,  our  beings  were  of  old, 

And  once  inclos’d  in  woman’s  beauteous  mould.  Pope. 

The  perfon  exifiing. — It  is  folly  to  feek  the  approbation 
of  any  being  betide  the  fupreme  ;  becaufe  no  other  being 
can  make  a  right  judgment  of  us,  and  becaule  we  can  pro¬ 
cure  no  confiderable  advantage  from  the  approbation  ot  any 
other  being.  Spectator. 

Being ,  part.  Going  on,  continuing. — Thofe,  who  have 
their  hope  in  another  life,  look  upon  themfelvcs  as  being 
on  their  paffage  through  this.  Atterbury. 

Being,  conjvnEl.  Since. 

BEIN'HEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Swabia,  (ituated  on  the  weft  tide  of  the  Rhine,  belonging 
to  the  marquifate  of  Baden  :  fix  leagues  north-norih-eaft 
of  Strafburg. 

Beinheim,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Rhine  :  feven  leagues  north-north-eaft  of  Straf¬ 
burg,  and  three  and  three  quarters  north-eaft  of  Haguenau, 

BEINIGKE'MEN,  a  town  of  Lithuania  :  twelve  miles 
north  of  Pilkallen. 

BEI'RA,  a  province  of  Portugal,  the  third  in  rank,  and 
firft  in  tize,  being  nearly  thirty  leagues  fquare.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into  fix  jurifdiftions,  called  Comarcas  ;  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  provinces  of  Tra  los  Montes,  and  Entre 
Duero-e-Minho,  on  the  eaft  by  Spaniffi  Eftramadura,  on 
the  fouth  by  Portuguefe  Eftramadura,  and  on  the  weft  by 
the  Atlantic.  The  land  is  exceedingly  fertile  in  corn  and 
fruit.  The  principal  cities  and  towns  are  Coimbra,  La- 
mego,  Guarda,  Idanha,  Aveiro,  Ovar,  Buercos,  Caftel- 
Rodrigo,  Couillan,  and  Troncofo ;  the  three  former  are 
epifcopal  cities.  The  militia  of  this  province  compofe 
eight  regiments,  of  a  thoufand  men  each. 

BEISHEH'RI,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Natolia  :  1 16  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Kutaja.  Lat.  37. 
46.  N.  Ion.  49.  59.  E.  Ferro. 

BEIS'SONS,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  Tunis. 

BEIS'SUS,  a  town  Egypt  :  four  miles  north  of  Cairo. 

BEIS'TEN,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of  Na- 
tangen  :  twenty-fix  miles  fouth  of  Konigfberg. 

BE'IT  ABUSAR'RA,  a  town  of  Arabia:  twenty-four, 
miles  north-north-eaft  of  Wadeij. 

Beit  el  Adham,  a  town  of  Arabia:  forty  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Sana. 

Beit  ei,  Fakeh,  a  city  of  Arabia,  in  the  country  of 
Yemen,  in  a  fituation  well  adapted  for  trade,  being  only 
half  a  day’s  journey  from  the  hills  where  the  coffee  is  ga- 
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thered,  and  the  beft  is  brought  there,  which  the  merchants 
fend  to  Loheia,  Hodeida,  and  the  Mocha,  for  exportation. 
This  trade  brings  the  merchants  from  Egypt,  Syria,  Per- 
fia,  and  India.  It  is  the  refidence  of  a  dola,  whole  juri’f- 
diction  extends  over  a  confiderable  dillrift  :  feventy-two 
miles  north  of  Mocha,  thirty  eaft-foutla-eaft  of  Hodeida, 
and  eighty.- fix  foufh-fouth-eaft  of  Loheia.  Lat.  14.  33.  N. 
Ion.  43.  12.  E.  Greenwich. 

Beit  el  Kadi,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  country  of 
Yemen*:  thirty-four  miles  north  of  Chatnir. 

Beit  el  Naum,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  country  of 
Yemen  :  twenty-four  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Sana. 

Beit  Ibn  Safan,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  country  of 
Yemen  :  twenty-eight  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  ofSaa.de. 

Beit  Ibn  Meri,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  country  of 
Yemen  :  thirty-eight  miles  north  of  Chanfir. 

Beit  Ibn  Nasr,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  country  of 
Yemen:  thirty-four  miles  north  of  Chamir. 

Bf.it  Rodsje,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  country  of 
Yemen  :  twenty-four  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Sana. 

Beit.  ilToba,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  country  of 
Yemen  :  twenty-eight  miles  fouth  of  Saade. 

Beit  Ibn  Shemshar,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Yemen  :  twenty-eight  miles  eaft  of  Abu-Arifch. 

Beit  ei.  Weil,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  country  of 
Yemen:  three  miles  north  of  Denn. 

Beith,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Air:  about 
the  time  of  the  Union,  the  linen  trade  was  introduced,  and 
flourilhed  here  for  fome  time.  In  the  year  1730,  that  bu¬ 
ff  nefs  was  fucceeded  by  a  trade  in  linen  yarn,  and  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  flax,  which  is  now  confiderable.  The  gauze 
and  muffin  manufafture  has  likewife  been  introduced. 
There  is  a  weekly  market  on  Fridays;  eight  miles  north 
of  Irvine,  feven  fouth-weft  of  Paifley. 

BE  IT  SO.  A  plnafe  of  anticipation,  fuppofe  it  be  fo  ; 
or  of  permiftion,  let  it  be  Jo  : 

My  gracious  duke, 

Be't fo  (he  will  not  here,  before  your  grace, 

Confent  to  marry  with  Demetrius, 

I  beg  the  ancient  privilege  of  Athens.  Shakefpcare. 

BF.IU'CO,  f.  in  botany.  See  Hippocratea. 

BEl'ZA,  or  Beizath,  in  Hebrew  antiquity,  a  word 
fignifying  an  egg  ;  alfo  a  certain  meafure  in  ufe  among  the 
Jews.  The  beiza  was  likewife  a  gold  coin,  weighing  forty 
drachms,  among  the  Perlians  ;  who  aflerted  that  Philip  of 
Macedon  owed  their  king  Darius  1000  beizaths  or  golden 
eggs,  for  tribute-money  ;  and  that  Alexander  the  Great 
refilled  to  pay  them,  faying,  that  the  bird  which  laid  thefe 
eggs  was  flown  into  the  other  world. 

BEK  I,  a  river  of  Hungary,  which  runs  into  the  Temes, 
near  Temefvar. 

BE'KIA,  Becouya,  or  Bocjuia,  one  of  the  fmaller 
Weft  India  iftands  among  the  Grenadflles  ;  called  by  the 
French  Little  Martinico.  It  has  a  fafe  harbour,  but  no 
freffi  water;  and  is  principally  vifited  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Grenada  and  St.  Vincent’s,  for  the  purpofe  of  catching 
turtle.  The  foil  produces  wild  cotton  trees,  and  water 
melons,  in  plenty  :  twenty  leagues  north-eaft  of  Grenada, 
and  fixty-three  vveft-fouth-weft  of  Barbadoes. 

BKK1NG',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mofelle,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of  Sar- 
Louis,  on  the  Sarre  :  five  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Sar-Louis. 

BEK'KER  (Balthafar),  a  famous  Dutch  divine,  and 
author  of  that  celebrated  book,  The  World  bewitched  ; 
an  ingenious  piece  againft  the  vulgar  notion  of  fpirits. 
This  railed  a  terrible  clamour  againft  him.  He  was  de- 
pofed  from  the  office  of  minifter ;  but  the  magiftrates  of 
Amfterdam  continued  his  penfion.  He  died  in  1698. 

BEL  (Matthias),  was  born  in  Hungary,  and  became  a 
Lutheran  minifter  at  Prelburg,  and  hiftoriographer  to  the 
emperor  Charles  VI.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  a 
Hillory  of  Hungary,  which  was  fo  much  admired,  that 
the  emperor  fent  him  letters  of  nobility  ;  and  notwith- 
ftanding  his  being  a  Lutheran,  the  pope,  in  1736,  fent  him 
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his  piiShire,  and  many  large  gold  medals,  He  was  a  mem. 
ber  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  of  the  academies 
of  Berlin  and  Peterfburgh;  and  died  in  1749,  at  fixty-fix 
years  of  age, 

Bel,  or  Belus,  the  fnpreme  god  of  the  ancient  Chal¬ 
deans  or  Babylonians.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  empire  ;  and  is  fup'pofed  to  be  the  Nimrod  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  the  fame  as  the  Phoenician  Baal.  This  god  had 
a  temple  ereQed  to  him  in  the  city  of  Babylon,  on  the  ve¬ 
ry  uppermoft  range  of  the  famous  tower  of  Babel,  or  Ba¬ 
bylon,  wherein  were  many  flatties  of  this  deity,  one  of 
which  was  of  maffy  'gold,  forty  feet  high.  The  whole 
furniture  of  this  magnificent  temple  was  of  the  fame  me¬ 
tal,  and  valued  at  800  talents  of  gold.  This  temple,  with 
its  riches,  was  in  being  till  the  time  of  Xerxes,  who,  re¬ 
turning  from  his  unfortunate  expedition  into  Greece,  de- 
molifhed  it,  and  carried  off  the  immenfe  wealth  it  con¬ 
tained.  It  was  the  ftatue  of  this  god  that  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar,  being  returned  to  Babylon  after  the  end  of  the  Jew- 
ifh  war,  let  up  and  dedicated  in  the  plain  of  Dura;  the 
ftory  of  which  is  related  in  the  third  chapter  of  Daniel. 

BEL-and  the  Dragon  is  an  apocryphal  and  uncanonical 
book  of  Scripture.  It  was  always  rejedled  by  the  Jewifh 
church,  and  is  extant  neither  in  the  Hebrew  nor  Chaldee 
language,  nor  is  there  any  proof  that  it  ever  was  fo.  St. 
Jerome  gives  it  no  better  title  than  the  ‘  Fable  of  Bel  and 
the  Dragon.’  It  is  however  permitted  to  be  read,  as  well 
as  the  other  apocryphal  writings,  for  the  inftrudtion  and 
improvement  of  manners. 

To  BELA'BOUR,  v.  a.  [from  be  and  labour.  To  beat ; 
to  thump  :  a  word  in  low  Jpeec/i  : 

He  fees  virago  Nell  belabour, 

With  his  own  ftaff,  his  peaceful  neighbour.  Swift. 

BELA'BRE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Indre,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dillribt  of 
le  Blanc-en- Berry  :  two  leagues  fouth-eaft-of  le  Blanc, 
and  eight  and  a  half  fouth-weft  Chateauroux.  Lat.46. 
33.  N.  Ion.  18. 49.  E.  Ferro. 

D  BEI.A'CE,  w.  a.  [afea-term.]  To  fallen;  as,  To 
belace  a  rope. 

BELALCACAN',  or  BELAi.CAfAN,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Andalufia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Ellrania- 
dura,  nine  leagues  from  Cordova. 

BELAMI'E,/!  [Fr.  It  fiiould  be  fpelt  without  the  final 
e,  unlefsa  fhe-friend  be  underftood.]  A  friend  ;  an  intimate  : 

Wife  Socrates 

Pour’d  out  his  life,  and  laft  philofophy, 

To  the  fair  Critias,  his  deareft  belamie.  Fairy  Queen. 

BELAMOUR',/  [Fr.]  Gallant ;  confort;  paramour: 
Lo,  lo,  how  brave  lhe  decks  her  bounteous  bow’r, 

With  filken  curtains,  and  gold  coverlets, 

Therein  to  fliroud  her  fumptuems  belamour.  Fairy  Queen. 

BELA'SI,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Tyrolefe,  eight 
miles  weft  of. Bolzano. 

BELA'TED,  adj.  [from  be  and  late.']  Benighted;  out 
of  doors  late  at  night. 

BELATUCA'DRUS,  the  Mars  of  the  ancient  Cam¬ 
brians. 

To  BELAY',  v.  a.  [from  be  and  lay  ;  as,  to  waylay,  to 
lie  in  wait,  to  lay  wait  for.  ]  To  block  up;  to  (top  the 
paffage  ;  to  place  in  ambufh  : 

’Gainft  fuch  ftrong  caftles  needeth  greater  might, 

Than  thofe  fmall  forces  ye  Were  wont  belay.  Shakefpcare. 

To  Belay  a  Rope,  [a  fea-term.J  To  fp  1  ice ;  to  mend 
a  rope,  by  laying  one  end  over  another. 

BELAY'E,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lor,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrifl  of  Lau- 
zerte,  one  league  fouth-eaft  of  Puy  l’Eveque. 

BEL'BA,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  eighteen  miles  eaft  of  Tinch. 

BELBE'IS,  a  town  of  Egypt,  thirty-five  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Cairo,  and. forty-five  north-weft  of  Suez.  Lat.  30. 
aa.N.  Ion.  49.  41.  E.  Ferro. 
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BEL'BO,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  rifes  about  two  miles 
eaft  ot  Ceva,  and  runs  into  the  Tanaro  fix  miles  fouth-weft 
ot  Alexandria. 

BELBUCH',  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Up¬ 
per  Saxony,  in  Pomerania,  one  mile,  north  eaft  of  Ne.w 
Treptow. 

BELCA'IRE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aude,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftriit  of 
QjuUan,  three  leagues  and  a  half  fouth-weft  of  Qmllan. 

BELCAS'TRO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  province  of  Calabria  Ultra,  ten  miles  north- 
eaft  of  St.  Severina. 

To  BELCH,  v,n.  [bealcan,  Sax. ]  To  eje£l  the  wind 
from  the  ftomach  ;  to  cruet. — The  lymptoms  are,  a  four 
fmell  in  their  faeces,  belchings,  and  diftenlions  of  the  bow¬ 
els.  Arbuthnot. — To  i line  out,  as  by  eradiation  : 
lhe  waters  boil,  and,  belching  from  below, 

Black  fands  as  from  a  forceful  engine  throw.  Dryden. 

To  Belch,  v.  a.  To  throw  out  from  the  ftomach;  ro 
eject  from  any  hollow  place.  It  is  a  word  implying  coarfe- 
nefs,  hatefuinefs,  or  horror: 

The  bitternefs  of  it  I  now  belch  from  my  heart.  S/ia/ief. 
When  I  an  am’rous  kifs  defign’d, 

I  belch'd  an  hurricane  of  wind.  Swift. 

Belch,  f.  The  act  of  eradiation.  A  cant  term  for  malt 
liquor. — A  hidden  reformation  would  follow,  among  all 
forts  of  people  ;  porters  would  no  longer  be  drunk  with 
belch.  Dennis. 

BELCH'ERS,  a  duller  of  iflands  in  Hudfon’s  Bay., 
Lat.  56.  10.  N.  Ion.  80.  33.  W.  Greenwich. 

BEL'Ci-llTE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  tire  country  of  Ar- 
ragon,  eight  leagues  fouth  of  Saragolfa. 

BEL'D  AM,/  [belle  dame,  which,  in  old  French,  figni- 
fied  probably  an  old  woman,  as  belle  age,  old  age.]  An 
old  woman:  generally  a  term  of  contempt,  marking  the 
laft  degree  of  old  age,  with  all  its  faults  and  miferies.  A  hag: 
Why,  how  now,  Kecat  ?  you  look  angerly, — 

• — Have  I  not  re'afon,  beldams,  as  you  are, 

Saucy  and  overbold  ?  Shakefpcare. 

BEL'DECK,  a  town  of  Hungary,  fifteen  miles  fouth 
of  Zatmor. 

BELDI'RAN,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Caramania,  twenty-eight  miles  fouth  of  Cogni. 

To  BELEA'GUER,  v.  a.  [ beleggeren ,  Dutch.]  To  be- 
fiege ;  to  block  up  a  place  ;  to  lie  before  a  town  : 

Againft  beleaguer'd  lreav’n  the  giants  move  : 

Hills  pil’d  on  hills,  on  mountains  mountains  lie, 

To  make  their  mad  approaches  to  the  (ky.  Dryden'. 

BELE  A'GUERER,/!  One  that  befieges  a  place. 

BELEBEEV',  a  town  of  Ruftia,  in  the  government  of 
Upha,  on  the  Dema,  fixty- miles  fouth- weft  of  Upha,  and 
880  eaft-foutli-eaft  of  Peterfburgh.  Lat.54.o.N.  Ion. 
72.  o.  E.  Ferro. 

To  B  ELEE',  v.  a.  [a  term  in  navigation.  ]  To  place  in 
a  direction  unfuitable  to  the  wind; 

BELEKIS',  a  town  of  Sclavonia,  ten  miles  north-weft 
of  Belgrade. 

RE'LEM,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Ef- 
tramadura,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Tagus,  with  a  con- 
fiderable  inonaftery,  and  a  royal  palace.  In  the  church 
many  kings  and  princes  of  the  blood  have  been  interred. 
It  is  three  miles  well  of  Lifbon. 

Belem,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  the  country  of 
New  Navarre,  180  miles  north-weft  of  Cinaloa. 

Belem,  or  Bellem,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Weftphalia,  and  bifhopric  of  Ofnabruck,  three  miles 
eaft  of  Ofnabruck. 

Belem,  or  Para,  a  fea-port  town  of  South  America, 
in  the  country  of  Brafil,  lituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  ri¬ 
vers  Gnama  and  Capim,  near  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  river 
Para.  Lat.  1.30.  S.  Ion.  32.  10.  W.  Ferro. 

BELEMNI'TES,/  [from  /StA'©-,  a  dart  or  arrow,  be- 
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caufe  of  its  refemblance  to  the  point  of  an  arrow.]  Ar¬ 
rowhead,  or  finger-done;  of  a  whitifh  and  fomelimes  a 
gold  colour,  vulgarly  called  thunder-bolts  or  thunder-Jlones. 
They  are  compoied  of  feveral  crufts  of  done  encircling 
each  other,  of  a  conical  form,  and  various  iizes ;  ufually 
a  little  hollow,  and  fomevvhat  tranfparent,  formed  of  fe¬ 
veral  Arias  radiating  from  the  axis  to  the  furface  of  the 
done  ;  and,  when  burnt  or  rubbed  againft  one  another,  or 
fcraped  with  a  knife,  yield  an  odour  like  ratped  horn. 
Their  fize  is  various,  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  eight 
inches;  and  their  colour  and  lhape  differ.  They  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  originally  either  a  part  of  fome  fea-produftion, 
or  a  ftone  formed  in  the  cavity  of  fome  worm-fhell,  which, 
being  of  a  tender  and  brittle  nature,  has  pe ri fired ,  after 
giving  its  form  to  the  ftone.  They  are  found  in  many 
parts  of  England  ;  and  the  common  people  have  a  notion, 
that  they  are  always  to  be  met  with  after  a  thunder-ftorm. 
They  are  often  inclofed  in,  or  adhere  to,  other  ftones ;  and 
are  moft  frequent  amongft  gravel,  or  in  clay  :  they  abound 
in  Gloucefterfhire,  and  are  found  near  Deddington  in  Ox¬ 
ford  (hire,  where  they  fome  times  contain  the  tilver  marcalite. 

BELEMNOI'DES,  f.  [from  ffiXEfxvcv,  a  dart,  and  ev5o?, 
form.]  The  proce.Tus  llyloides,  anti  the  procefs  at  the 
.lower  end  of  the  ulna,  are  fo  named,  from  their  dart-like 
fnape. 

BELE'RIUM,  the  promontory  of  the  Dumnonii,  or 
Damnonii,  the  weftmoft  Britons.  Now  called  the  Land's 
End,  in  Cornwall. 

BELE'SIS,  furnamed  Nanybrus,  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  the  ancient  Babylonifh  empire,  and  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Arbaces  the  Mede  to  have  put  an  end  to  the 
kingdom- of  the  Aftyrians  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Sar- 
danapa-lus.  This  prince  is  reprefented  to  have  been  crafty 
and  mean-fpirited,  though  a  hero.  It  is  faid,  he  was  bafe 
enough  to  circumvent  Arbaces,  his  colleague  and  friend, 
in  the  moft  fbameful  manner,  by  pretending  a  vow  he  had, 
in  the  mi  dll  of  the  war,  made  to  his  god  Belus,  “  That, 
if  fuccefs  was  the  event  of  it,  and  the  palace  of  Sardana- 
palus  fhould  be  confumed,  which  it  was,  he  would  be  at 
the  charge  of  removing  the  afhes  to  Babylon  ;  where  he 
would  heap  them  up  into  a  mount  near  the  temple  of  his 
god  ;  there  to  (land  as  a  monument  to  all  who  fhould  na¬ 
vigate  the  Euphrates,  of  the  fubverfion  of  the  Aftyrian 
empire.”  He,  it  fecnis,  had  been  privately  informed  of 
the  immenfe  treafure  which  had  been  confumed  in  the 
conflagration  at  Nineveh  ;  and,  knowing  it  to  be  a  fecret 
to  Arbaces,  his  avarice  fuggefted  to  him  this  expedient. 
Arbaces  not  only  granted  him  his  requeft,  but  appointed 
him  king  of  Babylon,  with  an  exemption  from  all  tribute. 
Belefis,  by  this  artifice,  carried  a  prodigious  treafure  with 
him  to  Babylon  ;  but,  when  the  fecret  was  difeovered,  lie 
was  called  to  account  for  it,  and  tried  by  the  other  chiefs 
who  had  aftifled  in  the  war,  and  who,  upon  his  confelfion 
of  the  crime,  condemned  him  to  lofe  his  head.  But  Ar¬ 
baces,  a  magnificent  and  generous  prince,  not  only  for¬ 
gave  him,  but  left  him  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  treafure, 
and  in  the  independent  government  of  Babylon,  faying, 
“That  the  good  he  had  done  ought  to  ferve  as  a  veil  to 
his  crime  and  thus  he  became  at  once  poffefled  of  great 
wealth  and  dominion.  In  procefs  of  time,  and  under  the 
fucceffor  of  Arbaces,  he  became  a  man  of  (how  and  effe¬ 
minacy,  unworthy  of  the  kingdom  he  held.  Nanybrus, 
for  fo  he  was  from  this  time  furnamed,  underftanding  a 
certain  Mede,  called  Parfondas,  held  him  in  the  utmoft 
contempt,  and  had  Solicited  the  emperor  of  the  Medes  to 
divert  him  of  his  dominions,  and  to  confer  them  upon  him- 
felf,  he  offered  a  great  reward  to  the  man  who  fhould  take 
Parfondas,  and  bring  him  to  him.  Parfondas  hunting 
fomewhere  near  Babylon  with  the  king  of  the  Medes,  and 
draggling  from  the  company,  chanced  to  fall  in  with  fome 
of  the  fervants  of  Nanybrus,  who  were  tempted  with  the 
promifed  reward.  They  were  purveyors  to  the  king ;  and 
Parfondas,  being  thirfty,  afked  them  for  a  draught  of 
wine;  which  they  not  only  granted,  but  prevailed  upon 
him  to  take  a  meal  with  them.  Drinking  freely,  and  iuf- 
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pefling  no  treachery,  he  was  eafily  perfuaded  to  pnfs  that 
night  in  company  with  fome  beautiful  women,  brought 
on  purpofe  to  inveigle  him.  But,  while  he  was  in  a  pro¬ 
found  fleep,  the  fervants  of  Nanybrus,  ruftiingupon  him, 
bound  him,  and  carried  him  to  their  prince  ;  who  re¬ 
proached  him  for  endeavouring  to  eftrange  his  mafter  the 
king  of  the  Medes  from  him,  and  by  that  means  to  place 
himfelf  in  his  room  on  the  throne  of  Babylon.  Parfondas 
did  not  deny  the  charge;  but  with  great  intrepidity  own¬ 
ed,  that  he  thought  himfelf  more  worthy  of  a  crown  than 
fuch  an  indolent  and  effeminate  prince  as  he  was.  Nany¬ 
brus,  highly  provoked,  fwore  by  the  gods  that  Parfoni- 
das  himfelf  fhould  in  a  fhort  time  become  fo  effeminate  as 
to  reproach  none  with  effeminacy.  Accordingly,  he  or¬ 
dered  the  eunuch  who  had  the  charge  of  his  lmilic  wo¬ 
men,  to  (have,  paint,  and  drefs,  him  after  the  manner  of 
thofe  women,  to  teach  him  the  art,  and  in  fhort  to  trans¬ 
form  him  by  all  pollible  means  into  a  woman.  His  orders 
were  obeyed  ;  and  the  manly  Parfondas  foon  exceeded  the 
faireft  female  in  (inging,  playing,  and  the  other  arts  of  ex¬ 
ternal  allurements.  In  the  mean  time  the  king  of  the 
Medes,  having  in  vain  fought  after  his  favourite  fervanr, 
and  offered  great  rewards  to  fuch  as  fhould  give  him  any 
information  concerning  him,  concluded  he  had  been  de- 
ftroyed  by  fome  wild  beaft  in  the  chace,  At  length,  after 
feven  years,  the  Mede  was  informed  of  his  ftate  and  con- 
condition  by  an  eunuch,  who,  being  cruelly  fcourged  by 
Nanybrus’s  order,  fled,  at  the  inftigation  of  Parfondas,  in¬ 
to  Media;  and  there  difclofed  the  whole  to  the  king,  who 
immediately  difpatched  an  officer  to  demand  him.  Nany¬ 
brus  pretended  to  know  nothing  of  any  fuch  perfon;  up¬ 
on  which  another  officer  was  fent  by  the  Mede,  with  a  pe¬ 
remptory  order  to  feize  on  Nanybrus.  if  he  perfifted  in  the 
denial,  to  bind  him  with  his  girdle,  and  lead  him  to  im¬ 
mediate  execution.  This  had  the  defired  effeit  :  the  Ba¬ 
bylonian  owned  what  he  had  before  denied,  promifing  to 
comply  with  the  king’s  demand  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  in¬ 
vited  the  officer  to  a  banquet,  at  which  150  women,  among 
whom  was  Parfondas,  made  their  appearance,  finging  and 
playing  upon  various  inftruments.  But,  of  all,  Parfondas 
appeared  by  far  the  moft  charming;  infomucb  that,  Nanv-- 
brtts  inquiring  of  the  Mede  which  he  liked  beft,  he  imme¬ 
diately  pointed  at. him.  At  this  the  Babylonian,  falling 
into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  told  him  who  the  per¬ 
fon  was  whom  he  thus  preferred  to  all  the  women  ;  add¬ 
ing,  that  he  could  anfwer  what  he  had  done  before  the 
king  of  the  Medes.  The  officer  was  no  lefs  furprifed  at 
fuch  an  aftonifhing  change  than  his  mafter  was  afterwards* 
when  Parfondas  appeared  before  him.  _The  only  favour 
Parfondas  begged  of  the  king,  for  all  his  part  fervicesj 
was,  that  he  would  avenge  on  Nanybrus  the  bafe  and  high¬ 
ly  injurious  treatment  he  had  met  with  at  his  hands.  The 
Mede  marched  at  his  inftigation  to  Babylon;  and,  not- 
withftanding  t he  remonftrances  of  Nanybrus,  urging,  that 
Parfondas  had,  w  ithout  the  lead  provocation,  endeavoured 
to  deprive  him  both  of  his  life  and  kingdom,  declared, 
that  in  ten  days  time  he  would  pafs  fentence  on  him,  for 
prefuming  to  aft  as  judge  in  his  own  caufe,  inftead  of  ap¬ 
pealing  to  him.  But  Nanybrus  having  in  the  mean  time 
bribed  Mitaphernes,  the  Mede’s  favourite  eunuch,  the 
king  was  by  him  prevailed  upon  to  fentence  the  Babylo¬ 
nian  only  to  a  fine;  which  made  Parfondas  curfe  the  man 
who  firft  difeovered  gold,  for  the  fake  of  which  he  was  to 
live  unrevenged  the  fport  and  deriiion  of  an  effeminate 
Babylonian. 

BELES'TA,  or  Belestat',  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aude,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  diftriil  of  Quillan,  fourteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Li - 
moux,  and  ten  weft  of  Qnillan. 

BE'I.EZ,  a  town  of  South  America,  in.  Terra  Firma, 
and  province  of  New  Granada, 

Bei.ez,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  runs  into  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  between  Barcelona  and  Tarragona. 

BELF  AST',  a  town  in  the  country  of  Antrim,  and  chief 
fea-port  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  on  the  river  Lagon,  which; 

opens.. 
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opens  into  a  bay  or  arm  of  the  fea,  called  Belfajl ■  Lough, 
or  Carrickfergus  Bay.  In  1791,  it  contained  3107  houfes, 
and  18,320  fouls.  It  is  with  regard  to  fize  the  fifth,  and 
with  relpebt  to  commerce  the  fourth,  if  not  the  third, 
town  in  the  kingdom.  There  are  upwards  of  700  looms 
in  it,  employed  in  cotton,  cambric,  fail-cloth,  and  linen; 
thefe  manufactures,  with  others  of  glafs,  fugar,  and  earth¬ 
enware,  the  exports  of  linen  and  proyifions,  and  aconlide- 
rable  trade  with  the  Weft  Indies,  have  rapidly  increafed 
its  importance.  It  is  feventy-tix  miles  north  of  Dublin, 
and  fifty  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Londonderry.  Lat.  54.  35.  N. 
Ion.  3.  50.  W.  Greenwich. 

BEL'FORD,  a  market-town  in  the  county  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  in  the  road  from  London  to  Edinburgh.  It  has 
two  fairs  annually,  viz.  Tuefday  before  Whit-Sunday,  and 
Auguft  23 ;  and  the  market  is  on  Tuefday.  Belford  is 
fifteen  miles  north  of  Alnwick,  fifteen  fouth  of  Berwick, 
and  319  north  of  London. 

BELFOR'TE,  a  town  of'  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Par¬ 
ma,  nineteen  miles  fouth -fouth-weft  of  Parma. 

BEL'FOUNDER,/.  [from  bdl  and  found .]  He  whofe 
trade  it  is  to  found  or  caft  bells. — Thofe  that  make  record¬ 
ers  know  this,  and  likewife  belfounders  in  fitting  the  tune 
of  their  bells.  Bacon. 

BEL'FRY,/.  [ Bejfroy,  in  French,  is  a  tower;  which 
was  perhaps  the  true  word,  till  thofe,  w  ho  knew  not  its 
original,  corrupted  it  to  belfry ,  becaufe  bells  were  in  it.J 
The  place  where  the  bells  are  rung. 

A  belfry  w'as  originally  a  high  tower,  whereon  centinels 
were  placed  to  watch  the  avenues  of  a  place,  and  prevent 
furprife  from  parties  of  the  enemies,  or  to  give  notice  of 
fires  by  ringing  a  bell.  In  the  cities  of  Flanders,  where 
there  is  no  belfry  on  purpole,  the  tower  of  the  chief  church 
ferves  for  this  end. 

Bei.fry  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  the  timber-work 
which  fuftains  the  bells  in  a  fteeple,  or  that  wooden  ftruc- 
ture  to  which  the  bells  in  church  fteeples  are  faftened. 

BEL'G^E,  a  people  of  Britain,  to  the  weft  ;  now  Hamp- 
fhire,  Wiltfhire,  and  Somerfetfhire.  Camden. 

BELGARD',  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Up¬ 
per  Saxony,  and  chief  place  of  a  circle  to  which  it  gives 
name,  in  the  duchy  of  Pomerania,  fituated  on  the  Per- 
fante,  and  noted  for  its  market  for  horfes.  It  is  a  very 
,  ancient  town,  but  we  find  no  certain  account  of  it  till  the 
eleventh  century.  It  was  heretofore  very  confiderable, 
both  for  number  and  valour  of  its  inhabitants,  but  has 
been  a  great  fufferer  by  wars  and  conflagrations.  In  1506, 
it  was  burnt  to  the  ground  ;  the  houfes  were  foon  re-built, 
but  not  with  their  former  grandeur;  and  no  fooner  was 
the  tower  of  the  re-edified  church  up,  than  it  was  thrown 
down  by  lightning :  the  like  fate  happened  in  1562  and 
1364.  It  is  thirty, eight  miles  north-weft  of  New  Stettin, 
and  forty  eart  of  Cammin. 

Belgard,/!  \_bdle  egard,  Fr.]  A  foft  glance;  a  kind 
regard.  An  old  word ,  now  wholly  difufcd: 

Upon  her  eye-lids  many  graces  fat, 

Under  the  fhadow  of  her  even  brows, 

Working  belgards,  and  amorous  retreats.  Fairy  Queen. 

BEL'GERN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Up¬ 
per  Saxony,  and  margraviate  of  Meitren,  fituated  on  the 
Elbe,  thirty-fix  miles  north-weft  of  Drefden,  and  twenty- 
four  north-weft  of  Meilfen. 

BEL'GERS,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Caramania,  feventy-eight  miles  weft  of  Cogni. 

BEL'GICA,  anciently  a  town  of  the  Ubii  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  midway  between  the  rivers  Rhine  and  Roer:  now 
called  Balchuyfen,  a  citadel  of  Juliers. 

Belgica  Gallia,  one  of  Ctefar’s  three  divifions  of 
Gaul,  contained  between  the  ocean  to  the  north,  the  ri¬ 
vers  Seine  and  Marne  to  the  weft,  the  Rhine  to  the  eaft, 
but  on  the  fouth  at  different  times  within  different  limits. 
Auguftus,  inftituting  every  where  a  new  partition  of  pro¬ 
vinces,  added  the  Sequani  and  Helvetii,  who  till  then  made 
a  part  of  Celtic  Gaul,  to  the  Belgic.  The  gentilitious 
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name  is  Belgce ,  called  by  Ciefar  the  braveft  of  the  Gauls, 
becaufe  untainted  by  the  importation  of  luxuries.  The 
epithet  is  Belgicus.  Virgil. 

BELGPNUM,  a  town  of  the  Treviri,  in  Gallia  Belgi¬ 
ca  ;  now  called  Baldcnau,  in  the  electorate  of  Triers. 

BEL'GIUM,  manifeftly  diftinguiihed  from  Belgica,  as 
a  part  from  the  whole,  by  Caefar  ;  who  makes  Belgium  the 
country  of  the  Bellovaci;  Hirtius  adding  the  Atrebates. 
But,  as  the  Ambiani  lay  between  the  Bellovaci  and  Atre¬ 
bates,  we  muft  alfo  add  thefe  ;  and  thus  Belgium  reached 
to  the  fea,  becaufe  the  Ambiani  lay  upon  it:  and  thefe 
three  people  conftituted  the  proper  and  genuine  Belgae, 
all  the  reft  being  adventitious,  or  foreigners;  and  thefe 
were  the  people  of  Beauvais,  Amiens,  and  Artois. 

Belgium,  a  name  given  by  the  French  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands  fince  the  revolution,  and  formally  decreed  to  be  a 
part  of  France,  in  the  month  of  September,  1793;  and, 
witli  the  bifhopric  of  Liege,  divided  into  nine  departments, 
the  capitals  of  which  are  Antwerp,  Bruges,  Bruffels, 
Ghent,  Liege,  Luxemburg,  Maeftricht,  Mons,  and  Namur. 

BELGOROD',  a  town  of  Ruflia,  and  capital  of  a  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Don- 
nets,  in  lat.  31.  20.  N.  Ion.  18.  5.  E. 

Belgorod,  a  ftrong  town  of  Beflarabia  in  European 
Turkey,  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Neifter,  on  the 
Black  Sea,  eighty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bender.  Lat.  46.  30. 
N.  Ion.  31.  o.  E. 

BELGRA'DE,  the  capital  of  Servia,  a  province  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  and  the  refidence  of  a  fangiac,  fituated 
on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  at  the  .conflux  of  the  Save  and  the 
Danube.  This  city  is  large,  and  lias  been  very  beautiful 
and  well  fortified,  being  defended  by  one  of  the  ftrougeft 
caftles  in  Europe.  In  1436,  the  fultan  Amurath,  grandfon 
to  the  famous  Bajazet,  took  the  opportunity  of  lome  civil 
diffentions  in  Hungary  to  invade  that  kingdom,  and  with 
a  numerous  army  laid  fiege  to  Belgrade  ;  but  the  city  was 
fecured  with  a  garrifon  of  near  10,000  men,  who  made  a 
vigorous  defence,  and  compelled  the  Turks  to  retire.  In 
1321,  theTultan  Solyman,  furnamed  the  Magnificent,  laid 
fiege  to  Belgrade,  which  made  but  weak  refiftance ;  the 
garrifon  furrendering  prifoners  of  war  on  the  29th  of  Au¬ 
guft.  In  the  year  1688,  the  Imperial  army,  commanded 
by  Maximilian  Emanuel,  debtor  of  Bavaria,  laid  fiege  to 
Belgrade  on  the  nth  of  Auguftj  in  which  was  a  Turkifh 
garrifon  of  12,000  men,  and  a  bafhaw  governor.  The 
debtor  was  wounded  in  the  cheek  by  an  arrow  ;  and  the 
fame  day  he  fent  a  captain,  with  a  Greek  interpreter,  to 
fummon  the  governor  to  furrender,  who  was  fo  enraged, 
that  he  imprifoned  the  former,  and  hanged  the  latter. 
This  exafperated  the  debtor,  fo  that  he  renewed  the  attack 
with  redoubled  vigour,  and  having  made  feveral  breaches 
was  determined  to  ftorm  the  town  ;  and,  with  a  refolution 
that  feemed  infpired  more  by  frenzy  than  courage,  his  fol- 
diers  mounted  the  breaches,  from  whence  they  were  twice 
beaten;  but,  being  timely  fupported,  they  made  another 
vigorous  effort,  when  an  obffinate  engagement  enfued, 
which  at  length  terminated  in  favour  of  the  Imperialifts, 
who  entered  the  town,  and  put  all  they  met  to  the  fv.  ord, 
without  even  fparing  the  women  or  children.  The  Im¬ 
perialifts  in  this  fiege  and  ftorm  loft  500  men,  among  w  hom 
was  the  brave  general  Schaffenburg,  and  had  about  230 
wounded.  The  conlequence  of  this  conqueft  was  no  more 
than  a  temporary  polleffion  ;  for,  Louis  XIV.  making  war 
againft  the  emperor,  the  debtor  was  recalled  out  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  to  command  on  the  Rhine;  therefore  the  inroad  he 
had  made  into  the  Turkifh  dominions,  which  had  coft  fo 
much  blood  and  treafure,  by  a  turn  in  politics  effected  by 
Louis,  was  rendered  of  no,  utility,  fince  no  advantages 
could  be  reaped  from  it.  Prince  Louis,  of  Baden,  com¬ 
manded  in  Hungary  during  the  debtor’s  abfence;  but  his 
army  W'as  too  fmall  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  which  the  Otto¬ 
man  troops  were  now  every  where  making  ;  on  the  ift  of 
Obtober,  1690,  they  invefted  Belgrade  with  a  determined 
refolution  to  retake  it.  The  garrifon  coufifted  of  6000  Ger¬ 
man  veterans,  commanded  by  count  d’Afpremont,  well 
1  provided 
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provided  with  ammunition  and  provifions;  though  the 
breaches  which  the  elector  had  made  were  not  fully  re¬ 
paired,  fo  that  they  were  forced  to  defend  them  with  a 
double  rank  of  pallifadoes;  but  an  accident  happened 
which  blafled  all  the  hopes  of  the  befieged  :  a  bomb  from 
the  Turks  unhappily  fell  upon  the  great  tower,  where  the 
magazine  of  powder  lay,  which  caufed  the  whole  to  blow 
tip,  and  with  it  above  1200  of  the  garrifon,  wounding  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  red.  The  exploflon  was  felt  like  an  earthquake  ; 
the  walls  of  the  city  were  thrown  down,  and  feveral  hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  houfes  laid  in  ruins ;  the  town  was  inftantly 
in  a  blaze,  and  many  of  the  other  magazines  (hared  the 
fame  fate  as  the  former.  The  Turks  perceiving  the  ef¬ 
fects  their  bombs  had  produced,  and  encouraged  by  the 
accident,  were  determined  not  to  let  flip  fo  favourable  an 
opportunity  for  making  a  general  aflault,  therefore  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th  of  October  they  advanced.  The  be¬ 
fieged  prepared  to  receive  them,  and  a  (harp  engagement 
began,  in  which  the  Turks  were  twice  repulfed;  but  at 
length  their  numbers  overpowered  the  befieged,  and  obli¬ 
ged  them  to  retire.  The  Turks,  as  the  Impefial.ifts  had 
done,  then  entered  the  town,  and  piit  all  to  the  fwor'd 
without  diftinftion.  Four  thou  (and  men  perifhed  in  two 
hours,  nobly  defending  their  governor,  who,  with  the  duke 
of  Croy,  count  d’Archinto,  and  a  few  more  officers,  efca- 
ped  through  the. Fiflier’s  gate,  and  got  over  the  Danube 
infaiks;  lout  unfortunately  one  of  the  fiaiks  which  was 
overloaded  funk,  and  all  who  were  in  it  perifhed.  The 
Turks  are  fa  id  to  have  loft  in  this  fiege  neari  5,006  men. 
The  houfe  of  Auftria  could  not  reflect  on  the  taking  of 
Belgrade  with  indifference;  this  acquilition  was  too  im¬ 
portant  to  negleft  all  attempts  to  regain  it.  The  command 
of  the  army  in  Hungary  was  conferred  on  the  duke  of 
Croy,  who  had  orders'  to  lay  fiege  to  Belgrade.  He  ap¬ 
peared  before  it  on  the  131)1  of  Augufl,  1693,  and,  by  the 
17th,  made  feveral  formidable  attacks,  when  the  garrifon, 
making  a  well-concerted  (ally,  did  him  conliderable  mif- 
chief,  and  obliged  him  to  alter. his  difpofitions  ;  notwith- 
flanding  which  lie  carried  on  his  operations  with  great  ala¬ 
crity,  and  feemed  wholly  bent  on  taking  the  town,  or  pe- 
rithing  in  the  attempt ;  but  (till  he  was  repulfed  in  his  at¬ 
tacks  ;  and,  when  he  was  upon  the  point  of  making  a  ge¬ 
neral  aflault,  he  received  intelligence  that  the  grand  vizier, 
at  the  head  of  80,000  men,  was  on  his  march  to  relieve 
the  city.  Upon  which  he  thought  proper  to  raife  the 
fiege,  having  loft  near  1000  men.  By  the  treaty  of  Car- 
lowitz,  made  in  1699,  the. Turks  were  left  in  pofleflion  of 
Belgrade;  but,  in  1715,  pretending  that  the  Venetians  had 
infringed  the  articles  of  peace,  they  declared  War,  which 
was  followed  by  the  emperor’s  making  a  declaration  of  war 
againfl  the  Porte.  In  May,  1717,  prince  Eugene  marched 
at  the  head  of  a  fine  army,  confiding  of  100,000  men,  to 
beliege  Belgrade.  The  Turks  forefaw  his  defi'gn,  and 
reinforced  the  garrifon  to  30,000  men,  and  in  other  re- 
fpefts  made  it  as  they  thought  impregnable..  Count  Palfi 
w  as  cliofen  to  direfl  the  fiege,  and  his  highnefs  undertook 
to  cover  him  againfl  any  attempts  of  the  Turkifli  arniy 
which  lay  in  the  neighbourhood,  confining  of  upwards  of 
150,000  men,  commanded  by  the  grand  vizier.  As  prince 
Eugene  and  count  Palfi  were  profecuting  this  important 
undertaking,  the  grand  vizier  approached  the  prince’s 
camp  with  his  whole  army,  and,  furroundiug'all  the  emi¬ 
nences,  inclofed  the  Imperial  forces  between  himlelf  and 
the  town.  The  Turks  it  was  thought  would  have  no.oc- 
cafion  to  continue  their  fire,  though  it  annoyed  the  prince 
greatly,  and  even  obliged  him  to  change  his  quarters,  be¬ 
caufe  a  contagious  difeafe  was  fiercely  fighting  for  them 
againfl  the  Imperialifls.  Prince  Eugene,  though  he  chan¬ 
ged  his  quarters,  kept  only  upon  the  defenfive.  At  length, 
however,  finding  his  own  army  diminifhed  daily,  and  that 
it  was  impoflible  for  him  to  receive  any  reinforcement, 
prince  Eugene  refolved  to  march  out  of  his  intrenchments 
and  attack  the  enemy.  There  was  another  ronlideration 
which  determined  him  thereto,  which  was  this ;  he  (aw 
that  for  two  days  together  the  Turks  had  been  making  the 
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necefl'ary  difpofitions  a  general  aflault.  His  highnefs  faw 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lofl,  and  the  only  way  to  prevent 
their  defigns  from  taking  efifefl,  was  immediately  to  exe¬ 
cute  his  own.  And,  as  the  army  faw  there  was  no  way  of 
getting  out  of  their  ugly  fit  nation  but  by  fighting,  they 
were  glad  to  fee  it  fo  determined,  while  they  were  yet  e- 
iiough  to  form  an  army;  and  they  exhorted  each  other  to 
behave  bravely,  becaufe  the  lofs  of  victory  would  be  at¬ 
tended  with  confequences  the  rnofl  fhameful  and  the  molt 
fatal,  viz.  either  of  being  made  prifoners  by  infidels,  or 
being  put  to  the  fword  in  their  camp.  The  volunteers  in 
the  army  were  fo  numerous,  that  fome  adviled  prince  Eu¬ 
gene  to  form  them  into  a  feparate  body;  but  this  v\as 
found  impracticable  on  account  of  their  different  qualities 
and  views,  for  fome  were  princes,  fome  noblemen,  fome 
foldiers  of  fortune;  and  again  many  (erved  in  particular 
regiments  in  hopes  of  obtaining  commands,  and  feveral 
were  experienced  officers,  and  had  great  commands,  but 
came  merely  to  difplay  their  zeal,  by  expofing  their  per- 
fons  againfl  the  Turks.  Among  the  perfons  of  the  fir  if 
rank  were  the  eledoial  prince  of  Bavaria,  and  prince  Fer¬ 
dinand  his  brother,  prince  Emanuel  of  Portugal,  the  count 
de  Charolois,  the  prince  de  Dcmbes,  the  hereditary  prince 
of  Anhalt-Defl'uu,  with  prince  Leopold  Maximilian,  a 
prince  of  Saxony,  a  duke  of  h'olflein,  two  princes  of  Lig~ 
hi,  the  prince  of  Pons,  and  the  chevalier  de  Lorraine  his 
brother. 

The  whole  army  was  underarms  by  one  in  the  morning, 
(Auguft  16,)  at  which  time  there  was  the  deepeft  filence 
in  both  camps;  the  Turks  were  intent  on  their  prepara¬ 
tions  for  an  attack,  and  had  not  the  leaft  notion  of  being 
attacked  themfelves,  when  the  Imperialifls  marched  out 
of  their  entrenchments.  The  night,  which  was  very  clear, 
would  have  dilcovered  their  march,  but  about  the  time 
they  began  to  move  there  fell  a  (hick  fog,  which  covered 
them  like  a  cloud.  The  firft  line  advanced,  favoured  by 
this  accident,  for  two  hours,  (lowly  and  without  beat  of 
drum,  the  right  having  orders  to  extend  itfelf  towards  the 
bonnet  before  the  Imperial  camp,  that' it  might  be  fuftain- 
ed  by  the  artillery  on  that  work ;  the  left,  where  it  was 
expe£led  the  flrefs  of  the  battle  would  be,  was  ordered 
to  extend  itfelf  into  the  plain;  the  foot  advancing  in  the 
middle.  The  fog  all  this  time  increafed,  fo  that  at  laft 
the  foldiers  could  fcarcely  fee  a  yard  before  them.  What 
had  hitherto  been  an  advantage  proved  now  a  detriment  to 
the  Imperialifls,  for  the  right  wing,  not  being  able  to  di- 
ftinguifli  the  bonnet  before  their  own  camp,  fell  in  with  the 
head  of  one  of  the  Turkifh  trenches :  both  fides  were  (ur- 
prifed.  The  Turks  however  made  a  bri(k  difeharge,  and 
then  began  fereaming  and  crying  in  fuch  a  manner  as  alarm¬ 
ed  indeed,  but  alfo  confounded,’  their  own  army,  which 
likewife  fell  to  fliouting  and  crying,  ran  in  a  hurry  to  their 
arms,  and  in  as  great  hurry  advanced  towards  the  Impe¬ 
rial  camp.  The  Imperialifls  endeavoured  to  take  their 
pods,  but  were  forced  to  grope  and  feel  their  way;  and, 
as  one  error  is  generally  followed  by  another,  the  infantry 
on  the  right,  regulating  their  march  by  the  cavalry,  ftray- 
ed  out  of  the  line  after  them,  and  left  a  void  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  capable  of  affording  room  to  feveral  battalions.  But, 
in  fpite  of  all  this,  the  engagement  which  began  on  t lie 
right  foon  became  general  :  the  left  wing  fought  without 
feeing  its  enemies;  they  heard  eacli  other,  and  that  was 
all  ;  they  fired  and  advanced  ;  fired  again,  received  the 
enemies  fire,  and  advanced  dill;  this  however  gave  the 
Germans  great  advantage,  becaufe  they  were  regular 
troops,  and  knew  what  they  did.  The  Turks  on  the  other 
hand  were  all  in  confuflon;  filch  as  had  courage  knew  not 
how  to  ufe  it,  and  fuch  as  had  none  knew  no:  how  to  fly. 
When  they  came  to  fight  hand  to  hand,  fome  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  corps  a6Ied  very  imprudently,  from  a  falfe  notion  of 
bravery;  they  pufhed  forward  before  they  could  be  fup- 
ported,  and  were  confequently  enveloped  and  cut  to  pie¬ 
ces,  without  doing  any  real  fervice.  However,  on  t lie 
whole,  the  Imperialifls  every  where  gained  ground  ;  the 
infantry  did  wonders,  they  kept  clofe  in  their' ranks; 'and 
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overturned  every  thing  that  flood  in  their  way.  They  ne¬ 
ver  perceived  their  enemies  nor  were  perceived  by  them, 
till  the  muzzles  of  their  mufkets  were  at  the  breafts  of  the 
Turks,  who  were  utterly  unprepared  ;  fo  that  every  dif- 
charge  did  prodigious  execution,  and,  before  the  remain¬ 
ing  Turks  could  fire,  they  had  either  bayonets  at  their 
breafts  or  were  fhot  dead  on  the  fpot.  No  German  foldier 
moved  a  ftep  before  his  companion  in  the  centre,  which 
fecured  them  from  the  mifchief  which  had  happened  in 
the  left,  and  which  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Turks 
to  make  even  a  tolerable  refiftance.  Multitudes  were  at 
work  in  the  trenches  when  the  fight  began,  and  as  they 
endeavoured  to  get  out  the  Imperialifts  cut  them  down. 
In  a  word,  the  flaughter  was  great,  and  the  confufion  ftill 
greater. 

The  cavalry  on  the  right  as  well  as  on  the  left  were  not 
fo  fuccefsful :  the  ground  before  them  was  every  where 
cut  through  with  trenches,  the  fog  made  it  fo  dark  they 
could  fcarcely  perceive  them,  and,  while  ihefe  obftacles 
obliged  them  to  advance  but  flowly,  the  Turkifh  artillery 
galled  them  very  much.  Thefe  however  were  not  theon- 
ly  misfortunes  they  met  with  :  the  Turks,  pu filing  out  of 
tire i r  camp,  ran  by  chance  into  the  void  fpace  in  the  cen¬ 
ter,  and  thereby  cut  oft'  the  right  wing  from  the  reft  of  the 
army,  and  fell  on  the  flanks  of  both.  About  this  time  the 
fog  fuddenly  cleared  up,  and  the  air  became  perfectly  fe- 
rene  ;  this  proved  the  ruin  of  the  Turks.  The  fecond 
line  advanced  upon  thofe  who  had  puftied  through  the 
firft,  routed  them,  drove  them  back  to  their  intrench- 
ments,  and  filled  up  the  void  at  once. 

The  Imperial  army,  perceiving  the  advantages  they  had 
gained  in  the  dark,  prepared  now  to  advance  forward,  and 
lform  the  enemy’s  works.  The  right  wing  poflefled  itfelf 
inftantly  of  the  batteries  which  had  been  playing  upon 
them  all  the  morning,  and,  without  moving  farther,  turn¬ 
ed  the  cannon  on  the  infidels,  and  fcoured  the  intrench- 
ments,  which  immediately  after  they  carried  fword  in  hand. 
The  troops  on  the  left  endeavoured  to  do  as  much,  but 
they  were  not  able ;  the  enemy  were  ftrong  on  that  fide, 
and  thofe  who  fled  from  the  right  increafed  their  numbers 
to  fuch  a  degree  that  they  charged  the  Imperialifts  with 
prodigious  weight.  The  Germans  fuftained  this  fhock, 
though  with,  great  lofs,  without  retreating  a  yard;  and, 
notwithftanding  they  were  enfeebled,  advanced  on  the 
Turks  when  they  found  the  fury  of  their  attack  abate. 
They  then  puftied  them  from  trench  to  trench,  till  on  a 
hidden  they  found  the  battle  was  to  begin  again.  Behind 
thofe  troops  there  was  a  battery  of  eighteen  pieces  of  hea¬ 
vy  cannon  :  the  Germans  cried  out,  that  they  would  make 
themfelves  mafters  of  it  ;  but  advancing  nearer  there  ap¬ 
peared  20,000  foot  and  10,000  fpahis  in  excellent  order. 
The  Imperialifts  were  conftrained  to  halt,  in  order  to  form 
and  to  draw  breath,  the  cannon  playing  upon  them  all  the 
time.  After  fome  minutes  they  advanced  again,  the  in¬ 
fantry  with  their  mufkets  on  their  fhoulders,  the  horfe 
fword  in  hand.  The  janizaries  behaved  at  firft  very  well, 
but,  when  they  faw  the  Germans  throw  themfelves  all  at 
once  on  the  battery,  and  creep  through  the  embrafures, 
they  were  ftruck  with  a  panic  ;  the  cavalry  in  the  mean 
rime  trod  down  the  fpahis,  and,  by  the  weight  of  their  hor- 
tes,  carried  all  before  them.  This  bufinefs  was  bloody, 
but  it  ended  entirely  in  favour  of  the  Imperialifts.  The 
entrenchments  were  now  forced,  and  the  troops  were  much 
fatigued,  vet  there  feemed  to  be  but  little  done.  The 
Turks  raffled,  and,  to  the  number  of  100,000,  were  form¬ 
ing  in  the  plain,  and  there  feemed  to  be  noreafon  to  quef- 
tion  that  a  new  engagement  would  enfue.  The  Imperial- 
ills  prepared  for  it,  the  horfe  and  foot  repaired  to  their 
polls,  and  began  to  move  in  battalia  towards  the  Turks, 
who  remained  firm  and  in  good  order  in  the  plain.  When 
they  arrived  within  mufket-Ihot,  the  janizaries  threw  down 
their  arms  and  ran  away  ;  the  reft  of  the  troops  foon  fol¬ 
lowed  their  example,  leaving  their  ftandards,  tents,  artil¬ 
lery,  and  baggage,  all  behind  them.  The  Imperialifts 
purlued  them  with  great  flaughter,  and  now  thought  the 
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bufinefs  over,  when  a  body  of  fpahis  and  Tartars  took  it 
in  their  heads  to  fall  upon  three  regiments  of  horfe  and 
dragoons,  which  put  them  into  diforder  :  they  were  pre- 
fently  fuftained  by  the  fire  of  the  intrenchments ;  and  two 
regiments  of  dragoons  advancing  to  flank  the  Turks,  they 
made  a  quick  retreat.  This  happened  about  ten  in  the 
morning,  and  was  the  laft  feene  of  this  important  aiftion  ; 
for  the  Turks,  when  once  out  of  fight  of  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle,  thought  of  nothing  but  getting  away  as  faft  as  they 
could.  The  Germans  had  now  leifure  to  furvey  their 
camp,  which  looked  like  a  large  city  well  furniflied  with 
provifions,  and  crowded  with  ammunition ;  all  the  tents 
were  new,  as  were  likewife  their  waggons  and  equipage, 
and  even  their  artillery.  As  to  the  number  of  their  dead, 
3000  were  flainin  the  purfuit,  and  upwards  of  10,000  on 
the  field  of  battle;  about  5000  were  wounded,  and  near 
the  fame  number  taken  prifoners.  The  Imperialifts  Jiad 
near  3000  killed,  and  about  4500  wounded,  many  of  whom 
died  loon  after  the  battle.  The  next  day  prince  Eugene 
fummoned  the  bafhaw  governor  of  Belgrade  to  furrender, 
threatening  him  with  no  quarter  in  cafe  of  refufal,  on  which 
the  garrifon  mutinied  and  obliged  him  to  fiibmit,  but  much 
againft  his  inclination,  as  the  place  was  ftill  in  a  tolerable 
ftate  or  defence,  and,  as  he  thought,  tenable  againft  all 
the  efforts  of  the  enemy.  He  obtained  honourable  terms : 
the  garrifon  was  conduced  to  Nizza,  and  the  prince  en¬ 
tered  the  town  after  having  belieged  it  upwards  of  two 
mouths.  A  peace  foon  followed;  but,  in  1738,  the  war 
broke  out  again  ;  and  in  Auguft,  1739,  t^ie  Ottoman  army 
laid  fiege  to  Belgrade,  but  without  fuccefs.  A  peace  was 
concluded  the  fame  year  between  the  Auftrians  and  the 
Turks,  by  the  mediation  of  the  French  ;  at  whofe  requeft, 
or  rather  diredfion,  Belgrade  was  yielded  to  the  Turks; 
but  its  fine  fortifications  were  then  entirely  demolifhed  in 
purfuance  of  that  treaty.  It  is  130  miles  fbuth-fouth-eaft 
of  Buda,  and  440  north-weft  of  Conftantinople.  Lat.  45. 
3.N.  Ion.  37. 55.  E.  Ferro. 

BE'LIA,  anciently  a  town  of  hither  Spain:  now  Bel- 
chite,  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon. 

BELl'AL,  [bji’bn  Heb.  of  without,  SjJ*  he  profited  ; 
of  no  profit.]  A  wicked  worthlefs  man,  one  who  is  refol- 
ved  to  endure  no  fubjeflion.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  Gi- 
beah,  who  abufed  the  Levite’s  wife,  (Judges,  xix.  22.) 
have  the  name  of  Belial  given  them.  Hoplmi  and  Phi- 
neas,  the  high  pried  Eli’s  fons,  are  likewife  called  fons  of 
Belial  (1  Sam.ii.  12.)  upon  account  of  the  feveral  crimes 
they  had  committed,  and  the  unbecoming  manner  in  which 
they  behaved  themfelves  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  Some¬ 
times  the  name  Belial  is  taken  to  denote  the  devil.  Thus 
St.  Paid  fays,  (2  Cor.  vi.  15.)  “  What  concord  hath  Chrift 
with  Belial  ?”  Whence  it  appears,  that  in  his  time  the 
Jews,  under  the  name  of  Belial,  commonly  underftood  the 
devil  in  the  places  where  this  term  occurs  in  the  Old  Tef- 
tament. 

BELICE'NA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  country  of  Gre¬ 
nada,  eleven  leagues  from  Grenada. 

BELI'CI,  a  river  of  Sicily,  which  empties  itfelf  into 
the  fea  near  Bigini,  in  the  Val  de  Mazara. 

BEL'IDES,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  fifty  daughters  of 
Danaus,  otherwife  called  the  Danaides.  They  were  call¬ 
ed  Belides  from  Belus,  whofe  grand-daughters  they  were. 
They  married  the  fifty  fons  of  /Egyptus,  but  were  direiSI- 
ed  by  their  father  to  murder  their  hulbands  on  their  wed¬ 
ding-night,  to  which  all,  except  Hypermneftra,  confented. 
For  this  crime  they  were  condemned  inhell  to  draw  water 
out  of  a  well,  and  fill  a  tub  which  was  full  of  holes. 

BEL1D0R'  (Bernard  Foreft  de),  an  engineer  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  France,  but  born  in  Catalonia  in  1698.  He  was 
profeflor  in  the  new  fchool  of  artillery  at  la  Fere,  where 
he  publiflied  his  courle  of  mathematics  for  the  ufe  ol  the 
artillery  and  engineers.  He  was  the  firft  who  ferioufly  con- 
fidered  the  quantity  of  gunpowder  proper-  for  charges,  and. 
reduced  it  to  two- thirds  of  the  quantity.  He  was  named 
allociate  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1751,  and  died 
Septembers,  1 761,  at  fixty-three  yearsof  age.  Hisworks 

are : 
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are :  i.  Sommaire  d’un  Cours  d’ Architecture  militaire,  ci¬ 
vile,  &  hydraulique,  in  nmo,  3720.  Nouveau  Cours  de 
Mathentatiques,  &c.  in  qto,  1725.  3.  La  Science  des  In- 

genieurs,  in  4to,  1729.  4.  Le  Bombardier  Franyois,  in 

4to,  1734.  5.  Architecture  Hydraulique,  4  vols.  in  4to, 

173.^.  6.  Didtionnaire  portatif  de  lTiigenieur,  in  Svo.  7. 

Traite  des  Fortifications,  4  vols.  in  410.  Betides  feveral 
ieces  inferted  in  the  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
emy  of  Sciences,  for  the  years  1737,  17 50,  1753,  and  1756. 

To  BELI'E,  v.a.  [ from  'be  and  lie. ]  To  counterfeit ;  to 
feign;  to  mimic.  To  give  the  lie  to  ;  to  charge  with  falfe- 
hood : 

Sure  there  is  none  but  fears  a  future  (late ; 

And,  when  the  mod  obdurate  fvvear  they  do  not, 

Their  trembling  hearts  belie  their  boaftful  tongues.  Dryd. 

To  calumniate  ;  to  raife  falfe  reports  of  any  man.  To 
give  a  falfe  reprefentation  of  any  thing.  To  fill  with  lies. 
This  feems  to  be  its  meaning  here : 

’Tis  flander,  vvhofe  breath 
Rides  on  the  polling  winds,  and  doth  belie 
All  corners  of  the  world.  Shahefpeare. 

BELIEF',  f.  [from  believe.']  Credit  given  to  fomething, 
which  we  know  not  of  ourfelves,  on  account  of  the  autho¬ 
rity  by  which  it  is  delivered  : 

Thofe  comforts  that  fltall  never  ceafe, 

Future  in  hope,  but  prefent  in  belief.  Wot  ton. 

The  theological  virtue  of  faith,  or  firm  confidence  of  the 
truths  of  religion. — No  man  can  attain  belief  by  the  bare 
contemplation  of  heaven  and  earth;  for  that  they  neither 
are  fufficient  to  give  us  as  much  as  the  lead  fpark  of  light 
concerning  the  very  principal  myderies  of  our  faith.  Hook- 
er. — Religion;  the  body  of  tenets  held  by  the  profedors 
of  faith. — In  the  heat  of  general  perfecution,  whereunto 
Chritlian  belief  was  fubjeCt  upon  the  fird  promulgation,  it 
much  confirmed  the  weaker  minds,  when  relation  was 
made  how  God  had  been  glorified  through  the  fufferings 
of  martyrs.  Hooker. — Perfuation;  opinion.  The  thing  be¬ 
lieved  ;  the  objeCt  of  belief. — Superditious  prophecies  are 
not  only  the  belief  of  fools,  but  the  talk  fometimes  of  wife 
men.  Bacon. — Creed  ;  a  form  containing  the  articles  of  faith. 

Belief  has  no  relation  to  any  particular  kind  of  means 
or  arguments,  but  may  be  produced  by  any  means  what¬ 
ever.  Thus  we  are  faid  to  believe  our  fenfes,  to  believe 
our  reafon,  to  believe  a  witnefs,  &c.  And  hence,  in  rhe¬ 
toric,  all  forts  of  proofs,  from  whatever  topics  deduced, 
are  called  Tnre k,  becaufe  apt  to  get  belief  or  perfuafion 
touching  the  matter  in  hand.  Belief,  in  its  more  redrain¬ 
ed  and  technical  fenfe,  invented  by  the  fchoolmen,  denotes 
that  kind  of  alfent  which  is  grounded  only  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  or  tedimony  of  Come  perfon  or  perfons,  afferting  or 
atteding  the  truth  of  any  matter  propcfed.  In  this  fenfe, 
belief  dands  oppofed  to  knowledge  and  fcience.  We  do  not 
fay  we  believe  that  fnow  is  white,  or  that  the  whole  is 
equal  to  its  parts;  but  we  fee  and  know  them  to  be  fo. 
That  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles,  or  that  all  motion  is  naturally  rectilinear,  are  not 
faid  to  be  things  credible,  but  fcientifical ;  and  the  com- 
prehenfion  of  Inch  truths  is  not  belief,  but  fcience.  But 
when  a  thing  propounded  to  us  is  neither  apparent  to  our 
fenfe,  nor  evident  to  our  underdanding  ;  neither  certainly 
to  be  collected  from  any  clear  and  neceffary  connection 
with  the  caufe  from  which  it  proceeds,  nor  with  the  ef¬ 
fects  which  it  naturally  produces ;  nor  is  taken  up  upon 
any  real  arguments,  or  relation  thereof  to  other  acknow¬ 
ledged  truths;  and  yet,  notwithdanding,  appears  as  true, 
not  by  manifefiation,  but  by  an  attedation,  of  the  truth, 
and  moves  us  to  alfent,  not  of  itfelf,  but  in  virtue  of  a 
tedimony  given  to  it :  this  is  faid  to  be  properly  credible  ; 
and  an  affent  to  this  is  the  proper  notion  of  belief  or  faith. 

BEI.IE'NE,  a  town  of  Egypt,  twelve  miles  S.  of  Girge. 

BELIEV'ABLE,  adj.  Credible;  that  which  may  be 
credited  or  believed. 
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To  BELIE'VE,  v.a.  [ gelyfan ,  Sax.]  To  credit  upon 
the  authority  of  another,  or  from  fome  other  reafon  than 
olir  perfonal  knowledge. — Adherence-  to  a  propofition 
which  they  are  perfuaded,  but  do  not  know,  to  be  true,  is 
not  feeing,  but  believing.  Locke. — To  put  confidence  in  the 
veracity  of  any  one. — The  people  may  hear  when  I  fpeak 
with  thee,  and  believe  thee  for  ever.  Exodus. 

To  Believe,  v.  n.  To  have  a  firm  perfuafion  of  any 
thing  ;  to  exercife  the  theological  virtue  of  faith  : 

Now  God  be  prais’d,  that  to  believing  fouls 

Gives  light  in  darknefs,  comfort  in  defpair.  Shakefpeare . 

With  the  particle  in,  to  hold  as  an  objeft  of  faith.' — Bo- 
lieve  in  the  Lord  your  God,  fo  (hall  you  be  edablilhed.  a* 
C/iron. — With  the  particle  upon,  to  trud,  to  place  a  full 
confidence  in,  to  red  upon  with  faith. — To  them  gave  he 
power  to  become  the  fons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  be~ 
lieve  on  his  name.  John. — l  believe,  is  fometimes  ufed  as  a 
way  of  (lightly  noting  fome  want  of  certainty  or  exadt- 
nefs. — Though  they  are,  I  believe,  as  high  as  mod  deeples 
in  England,  yet  a  perfon,  in  his  drink,  fell  down,  without 
any  other  hurt  than  the  breaking  of  an  arm.  Addifon. 

BELIEV'ER,  f  He  that  believes,  or  gives  credit.  A 
profedor  of  Chridianity. — Myderies  held  by  11s  have  no 
power,  pomp,  or  wealth,  but  have  been  maintained  by  the 
univerfal  body  of  true  believers,  from  the  days  of  the  apof- 
tles,  and  will  be  to  the  refurreCtion  ;  neither  will  the  gates 
of  hell  prevail  againd  them.  Swift. 

Believers  was  an  appellation  given  toward  the  clofe  of 
the  fird  century  to  thofe  Chridians  who  had  been  admitted 
into  the  church  by  baptifm,  and  indructed  in  all  the  myf- 
teries  of  religion.  They  had  alfo  accefs  to  ail  the  parts 
of  divine  worfhip,  and  were  authorifed  to  vote  in  the  ec~ 
clefiadical  ademblies.  They  were  thus  called  in  contra- 
didindtion  to  the  catechumens,  who  had  not  been  bapti¬ 
zed,  and  were  debarred  from  thefe  privileges. 

BELIEV'INGLY,  adv.  After  a  believing  manner. 

BELI'KE,  adv.  [from  like,  as  by  likelihood.]  Probably; 
likely  ;  perhaps. — There  came  out  of  the  fame  woods  a 
horrible  foul  bear,  which  fearing,  belike,  while  the  lion  was 
prefent,  came  furioufly  towards  the  place  where  I  was. 
Sidney.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  in  a  fenfe  of  irony,  as  it  may 
be  ftppofed. — We  think,  belike,  that  he  will  accept  what  the 
meaned  of  them  would  difdain.  Hooker. 

BE'LIO,  a  river  of  Lulitania,  called  otherwife  Limeeas , 
Limeas,  Limias,  and  Lethe,  or  the  ‘river  of  oblivion:’  the 
boundary  of  the  expedition  of  Decimus  Brutus.  The 
foldiers  refilling  out  of  fuperdition  to  crofs,  he  fnatched 
an  enfign  out  of  the  hands  of  the  bearer,  and  paded  over, 
by  which  his  army  was  encouraged  to  follow.  Livy.  He 
was  the  fird  Roman  who  ever  proceeded  fo  far,  and  ven¬ 
tured  to  crofs.  The  reafon  of  the  appellation,  according 
to  Strabo,  is,  that  in  a  military  expedition  a  (edition  ari- 
fing  between  the  Celtici  and  Turduli  after  eroding  that  ri¬ 
ver,  in  which  the  general  was  dain,  they  remained  difper- 
fed  there  ;  and  from  this  circumdance  it  came  to  be  called 
the  river  of  Lethe  or  Oblivion.  Now  called  El  Lima,  in 
Portugal,  running  wedward  into  the  Atlantic,  to  the  foutli 
of  the  Minho. 

BELIS  A'RIUS,  the  celebrated  general  of  the  emperor 
Judinian’s  army,  who  overthrew  the  Perfians  in  the  Ead, 
the  Vandals  in  Africa,  and  the  Goths  in  Italy ;  which  fee 
under  Rome.  After  all  his  grSat  exploits,  he  was  falfely 
accufed  of  a  confpiracy  againd  the  emperor.  The  real 
confpirators  had  been  detected  and  feized,  with  daggers 
hidden  under  their  garments.  One  of  them  died  by  his 
own  hand,  and  the  other  was  dragged  from  the  fanCtuary. 
Preffed  by  remorfe,  or  tempted  by  the  hopes  of  fafety,  he 
accufed  two  officers  of  the  houfehold  of  Belifarius;  and 
torture  forced  them  to  declare  that  they  had  aCted  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fecret  indruCtions  of  their  patron.  Poderity 
will  not  hadily  believe,  that  an  hero,  who  in  the  vigour 
of  life  had  difdained  the  faired  offers  of  ambition  and  re¬ 
venge,  fhould  doop  to  the  murder  of  his  prince,  whom 
he  could  not  long  expert  to  furvive.  His  followers  were 

impatient 
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impatient  to  fly;  but  flight  mud:  have  been  fupported  by 
rebellion,  and  he  had  lived  enough  for  nature  and  for  glo¬ 
ry.  Belifarius  appeared  before  the  council  with  lefs  fear 
than  indignation:  after  forty  years  fervice,  the  emperor 
had  prejudged  his  guilt ;  and  injuftice  was  fandtified  by  the 
prefence  and  authority  of  the  patriarch.  The  life  of  Be- 
lifarius  was  gracioufiy  fpared  :  but  his  fortunes  were  fe- 
qtteftered  ;  and,  from  December  to  July,  he  was  guarded 
as  a  prifoner  in  his  own  palace.  At  length  his  innocence 
was  acknowledged ;  his  freedom  and  honours  were  refto- 
red ;  but  death,  which  might  be  baftened  by  refentment  and 
grief,  removed  him  from  the  world  about  eight  months 
after  his  deliverance.  That  he  was  deprived  of  his  eyes, 
and  reduced  by  envy  to  beg  his  bread,  “  Give  a  penny  to 
Belifarius  the  general !”  is  a  fidtion  of  later  times;  which 
has  obtained  credit,  or  rather  favour,  as  afirange  example 
of  the  viciflitudes  of  fortune.  The  fource  of  this  idle  ro¬ 
mance  may  be  derived  from  a  milcellaneous  work  of  the 
twelfth  century,  the  Chiliads  of  John  Tzetzes,  a  monk. 
He  relates  the  biindnefs  and  beggary  of  Belifarius  in  ten 
vulgar  or  political  verfes  (Chiliad  iii.  No.  88.  339-348,  in 
Corp.  Poet.  Graac.  tom.ii.  p .  3 1 1 ) . 

'Ev.'rrcjua.  ^vX-.vov  xpcnuii  eSoac.  rco  paXny 
iu)  oQo'hov  Sore  rui  r^ce-TO^ecrn 

Or  rvprn  (J.sv  arroTvCp Aoi  ^  0  1 p9oro;. 

This  moral  and  romantic  tale  was  imported  in  Italy  with 
the  language  and  manufcripts  of  Greece;  repeated  before 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  Crinitus,  Pontanus, 
and  Volaterranus ;  attacked  by  Alciat  for  the  honour  of 
the  lawg  and  defended  by  Baronins  for  the  honour  of  the 
church.  Yet  Tzetzes  himfelf  had  read  in  other  chroni¬ 
cles,  that  Belifarius  did  not  lo(e  his  light,  and  that  he  re¬ 
covered  his  fame  and  fortunes.  The  ftatue  in  the  Villa 
Borghefe  at  Rome,  in  a  fitting  pofture,  with  an  open  hand, 
which  is  vulgarly  given  to  Belifarius,  may  be  afcribed 
with  more  dignity  to  Auguflus  in  the  act  of  propitiating 
Nemefis  (lYinckleman,  Hijl.  de  l' Art.  tom.  iii.  p.  266). 
“  Ex  nodhu  no.  vifu  etiara  Itipem,  quqtannis,  die  certo, 
emendicabat  a  populo,  cavam  manum  affes  porrigentibus 
prebens.  Sucton.  in  Aug.  c.91. 

BELITZ',  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Saxony,  and  middle  mark"  of  Brandenburg,  fitnated  on 
the  river  Nieplitz,  or  Belitz,  defended  with  old  ramparts 
and  ditches.  In  this  place  there  is  a  conliderable  manu¬ 
facture  of  cloth  ;  and  it  is  twenty-eight-  miles  fouth-well 
of  Berlin,  and  twelve  fouth-wefi:  of  Potfdam. 

BELI'VE,  adv.  [bilive,  Sax.  probably  from  iz  and  life, 
in  the  fenfe  of  vivacity,  fpeed,  quicknefs.]  Speedily; 
quickly.  A  word  out  of  ufe: 

By  that  fame  way  the  direful  dames  to  drive 
Their  mournful  chariot,  fill’d  with  rufty  blood, 

And  down  to  Pluto’s  houfe  are  come  bclive.  Fairy  Queen. 

BEI.IZA'NA,  a  name  given  by  the  Gauls  to  Minerva, 
and  to  whom  they  facrificed  human  vidtims. 

BELKA'NI,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Natolia,  fourteen  miles  north  of  Satalia. 

BEL'KIN,  a  town  of  Egypt,  forty-five  miles  fouth-wefi 
of  Damietta,  and  fifty-four  fouth-wefi:  of  Cairo. 

BELKO'VA,  a  river  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Archangel,  which  runs  into  the  Frozen  Sea.  Lat.  68.  30. 
N .  Ion.  96.  20.  E,  Ferro. 

fl ELL,/  {pel,  Sa-x.  fuppofed  by  Skinner  to  come  from 
pelvis,  Lat.  a  bafin.]  A  velfel  or  hollow  body  of  caft  me¬ 
tal,  formed  to  make  anoife  by  the  adl  of  a  clapper,  ham¬ 
mer,  or  fome  other  ihflrument,  firiking  againft  it.  Bells 
are  in  the  towers  of  churches,  to  call  the  congregation  to¬ 
gether  -. 

Get  thee  gone,  and  dig  my  grave  thyfelf, 

And  bid  the  merry  bells  ring  to  thy  ear, 
t  hat  thou  art  crowned,  not  that  I  am  dead.  Skakefpeare. 

It  is  ufed  for  any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  bell,  as  the  cups 
of  flowers  : 
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The  humming  bees,  that  hunt  the  golden  dew, 

In  hummer's  heat  on  tops  of  lilies  feed, 

And  creep  within  their  bells  to  fuck  the  balmy  feed.  Dryd , 
A  fmall  hollow  globe  of  metal  perforated,  and  containing 
in  it  a  folid  ball  ;  which,  when  it  is  (haken,  by'bounding 
againfi  the  hides,  gives  a  found. — As  the  ox  hath  his  yoke, 
the  horfe  his  curb,  and  the  falcon  his  bells,  fo  hath  man 
his  defires.  Shakefpeare. 

To  bear  the  3ei.i..  To  be  firft  ;  from  the  wether  that 
carries  a  bell  among  the  (beep,  or  the  firft  horfe  of  a  drove 
that  has  bells  on  his  collar. — The  Italians  have  carried 
away  the  bell  from  all  other  nations,  as  may  appear  both 
by  their  books  and  works.  Hakcwill. 

To  [hake  the  Bells.  A  phrafe  in  Shakefpeare  taken 
from  the  bells  of  a  hawk  : 

Neither  the  king,  nor  he  that  loves  him  befl, 

The  proudeft  lie  that  holds  up  Lancafier, 

Dares  fiir  a  wing,  if  Warwick  f, takes  his  bells.  Shakefpeare, 

O11  the  origin  of  church-bells,  Mr.  Whitaker,  in  his 
Hifiory  of  Manchefter,  obferves,  That  bells  being  ufed, 
among  other  purpofes,  by  the  Romans,  to  lignify  the  times 
of  bathing,  were  naturally  applied  by  the  Chriftians  of 
Italy  to  denotfes  the  hours  of  devotion,  and  fummon  the 
people  to  church.  The  fir  ft  application  of  them  to  this 
purpofe  is,  by  Polydore  Virgil  and  others,  afcribed  to  Pau- 
linus  bifiiop  of  Nola,  a  city  of  Campania,  about  the  year 
400.  Hence,  it  is  laid,  the  names  nola  and  campance  were 
given  them  ;  the  one  referring' to  the  city,  the  other  to  the 
country.  Though  others  lay  they  took  the  latter  of  thefe 
names,  not  from  their  being  invented  in  Campania,  but 
becaule  it  was  here  the  manner  of  hanging  and  balancing 
them,  now  in  ufe,  was  firft  pradlifed ;  at  leaft  that  they 
were  dm  ng  on  the  model  of  a  fort  of  balance  invented  or 
ufed  in  Campania;  for  in  Latin  writers  we  find  campana 
fatera,  for  a  fteel-yard  ;  and  in  the  Greek  xa^Trau^Eir, and 
ponderare,  ‘to  weigh.’  Bells,  on  their  firft  introduction 
into  the  church,  were  called  faints-,  hence  toe  faint,  or  toc- 
fin,  the  corruption  which  in  procefs  of  time  followed. 
Pliny  reports,  that  many  ages  before  his  time  bells  were 
in  ufe,  and  called  tintinnabulce ;  and  Suetonius  fays,  that 
Auguftus  had  one  put  at  the  gate  of  the  temple  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  to  call  the  meeting  of  the  people.  In  Britain,  bells 
were  applied  to  church-purpofes,  before  the  conclufion  of 
the  feventh  century,  in  the  monadic  focietiesof  Northum¬ 
bria,  and  as  early  as  the  fixth  even  in  thole  of  Caledonia. 
And  they  were  therefore  ufed  from  the  firft  erection  of 
parifti-churches  among  us.  Thofeof  France  and  England 
appear  to  have  been  furnifhed  with  feveral  bells.  In  the 
time  of  Clotaire  II.  king  of  France,  and  in  the  year  610, 
the  army  of  that  king  was  frightened  from  the  fiege  of  the 
city  of  Sens,  by  ringing  the  bells  of  St.  Stephen’s  church. 
The  fecond  excerption  of  Egbert,  about  the  year  750, 
which  is  adopted  in  a  French  Capitulary  of  801,  com¬ 
mands  every  prieft,  at  the  proper  hours,  to  found  the  bells 
of  his  church,  and  then  to  go  through  the  facred  offices 
to  God  ;  and  the  council  of  Enham,  in  ton,  requires  all 
mulcts  for  fins  to  be  expended  in  the  reparation  of  the 
church,  and  the  purchale  of  church  veftments  and  bells. 
Church-bells  were  fometimes  compofed  of  iron  in  France  ; 
and  in  England,  as  formerly  at  Rome,  were  frequently  of 
brafs.  As  early  as  the  ninth  century,  there*  were  many 
bells  caft  of  a  large  fize  and  deep  note.  Ingulplms  men¬ 
tions,  that  Turketulus  abbot  of  Croyland,  who  died  about 
the  year  870,  gave  a  great  bell  to  the  church  of  that  ab¬ 
bey,  which  he  named  Guthlac  ;  and  afterwards  fix  others, 
viz.  two  which  he  called  Bartholomew  and  Bettelin,  two 
called  Turketul  and  Tatwin,  and  two  named  Pega  and 
Bega  ;  all  which  rang  together  ;  and  the  fame  author  fays, 
“  there  was  not  then  fucharingof  bells  in  all  England.” 
Not  long  after,  Kinfeus  archbifliop  of  York  gave  two 
great  bells  to  the  church  of  St. -John  at  Beverly,  and  at 
the  fame  time  provided  that  other  churches  in  his  diocefe 
fhould  be  furnifhed  with  bells.  Mention  is  made  by  St, 
Aldhem,  and  William  of  Malmelbury,  of  bells  given  by 
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St.  Dunflan  to  the  cliurclies  in  the  weft.  The  number  of 
bells  ill  every  church  gave  occafion  to  the  curious  and  lin¬ 
gular  piece  of  architecture  in  the  campanile  or  bell-tower; 
an  addition,  which  is  more  fufceptible  of  the  grander  beau¬ 
ties  of  architecture  than  any  other  part  of  the  edifice,  and 
is  generally  therefore  the  principle  or  rudiments  ot  it.  It 
was  the  conftant  appendage  to  every  pari fn  church  ot  the 
Saxons,  and  is  actually  mentioned  as  inch  in  the  laws  of 
Athelftan. 

The  Greek  Chriftians  are  ufttally  faid  to  have  been  unac¬ 
quainted  with  bells  till  the  ninth  century,  when  their  con- 
ftruftion  was  firft  taught  them  by  a  Venetian.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  true  that  the  tile  of  bells  was  entirely  unknown  in 
the  ancient  eartern  churches,  anti  that  they  called  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  church,  as  at  prelent,  with  wooden  mallets.  Leo 
Alatius,  iu  his  ditferrarions  on  the  Greek  temples,  proves 
the  contrary  from  feverai  ancient  writers.  It  is  his  opi¬ 
nion,  that  bells  fir  It  began  to  be  diluted  among  them  after 
t lie  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks ;  who,  it  Items, 
prohibited  them  left  their  found  fhould  diftujb  the  repole 
of  fouls,  which-,  according  to  them,  wander  in  the  air.  He 
adds,  that  they  ftill  retain  the  tile  of  bells  in  plades  re¬ 
mote  from  the  .intercourfe  of  the  Turks;  particularly, 
very  ancient  ones,  in  mount  Athos.  -  F.  Simon  thinKS  the 
Turks  prohibited  the  Chriftians  the  ufe  of  bells,  rather 
out  of  political  than  religious  reafons  ;  inafmuch  as  the 
tinging  of  bells  might  ferve  as  a  lignal  for  revolts,  &c. 

In  the  ancient  tnonafteries  we  find  fix  kinds  of  bells  enu¬ 
merated  by  Durandtis,  viz.  Squila,  rung  in  the  refectory  ; 
cymbalum ,  in  the  cloifter;  nola,  in  the  choir  ;  valuta  or  du- 
fla,  in  the  clock;  campana,  in  the  fteeple-;  and  figuum,  in 
the  tower.  Belethus  has  much  the  fame;  only  that  for 
lquilia,  he  puts  tintinnabidum,  and  places  the  campana  in 
the  tower,  and  campanella  in  the  cloifter.  Others  place 
the  tintinnabulum,  or  tinniolum,  in  the  refeCtory  or  dormi - 
tory  ;  and  adds  anotlter  bell,  called  corrigivncula,  rung  at  the 
time  of  giving  difcipline,  to  call  the  monks  to  be  flogged. 
The  cymbalum  is  fometimes  alfo  faid  to  have  been  rung 
in  the  cloifter,  to  call  the  monks  to  meat.  In  the  funeral 
monuments  of  Weever,  are  the  following  particulars  rela¬ 
ting  to  bells  :  “  Bells  had  frequently  thefe  infcriptions  on 
them  : 

“  Funera  plango,  Fulgura  frango,  Sabbata  pango, 

Excito  lentos,  Diftipo  ventos,  Paco  cruentos. 

“  In  the  Little  Sanctuary  at  Weftrnitifter  king  Edw.  1 II. 
erected  a  clochier,  and  placed  therein  three  bells  for  the  ufe 
of  St.  Stephen’s  chapel:  about  the  biggeft  of  them  were 
call  in  the  metal  thefe  w'ords:  . 

“  King  Edward  made  me  thirty  thoufand  weight  and  three, 
Take  me  down  and  wey  me,  and  more  you  fhall  fynd  me. 

“  But,  thefe  bells  being  taken  down  in  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  VIII.  one  writes  underneath  with  a  coal : 

“  Bur  Henrv  the  eight 

Will  bait  me  of  my  weight.”  Ibid,  492. 

This  laft  dillich  alludes  to  a  fact  mentioned  by  Stow  in  his 
Survey  of  London,  ward  of  Farringdon  Within,  to  wit, 
that  near  to  St.  Paul’s  fchool  flood  a  clochier,  in  which 
were  four  bells  called  JeJus’s  bells,  the  greateft  in  all  Eng¬ 
land,  againft  which  Sir  Miles  Partridge  (laked  an  hundred 
pounds,  and  won  them  of  king  Henry  VIII.  at  a  call  of 
dice.  Neverthelefs  it  appears  that  abroad  there  are  bells 
of  greater  magnitude.  In  the  fteeple  at  the  great  church 
at  Roan  in  Normandy  is  a  bell  with  this  inxcription  : 

Je  fuis  George  d'  Ambois, 

Qui  trente  cinque  mille  pois . 

Mes  lui  que  me  pefera 
T rente  fix  mille  me  trouera. 

I  am  George  of  Atnbois, 

Thirtie  five  thoufand  in  pois. 

But  he  that  fhall  weigh  me 

Thirtie  fix  thoufand  (hall  find  me.  Ibid. 

And  it  is  a  common  tradition  that  the  bells  of  King’s-col- 
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lege  chapel,  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  were  taken 
by  Henry  V.  from  fome  church  in  France,  after  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Aginconrt.  1  hey  were  taken  dow  n  fome  years  ago, 
and  fold  to  Phelps  the  bell-founder  in  Whitechapel.  The 
ules  of  bells  w'ere  fu  turned  up  in  the  follow  ing  diltich,  as 
well  as  that  firft- above-mentioned  : 

I.audo  Deum  verum,  piebem  vooo,  conjngo  cierum, 
Defunhtos  pioro,  peftem  fugo,  fefta  decoro. 

Matthew  Paris  obierves,  that  anciently  tlte  ufe  of  bells 
was  prohibited  111  time  of  mourning;  though  at  pvefent 
they  make  one  of  the  principal  ceremonies  of  mourning. 
Mabillon  adds,  that  it  was  an  ancient  cultom  to  ring  the 
bells  for  perfons  about  to  expire,  to  advertife  the  people 
to  pray  for  them  ;  w  hence  our  palling- bells.  The  paflirtg- 
bell,  indeed,  was  anciently  rung  for  two  purpoles  :  one, 
to  befpeak  the  prayers  of  all  good  Chriftians  fora  loul  juft 
departing;  the  other  to  drive  avvav  the  evil  fpirit s  who 
flood  at  the  bed’s  foot,  and  about  the  houfe,  ready  to  feize 
their  prey,  or  at  leaft  to  moleft  and  terrify  the, foul  in  its 
paftage:  but,  by  the  ringing  of  that  bell  (for  Durgndus  in¬ 
forms  11s,  evil  fpirits  are  much  afraid  of  bells),  they, were 
kept  aloof;  and  tlte  foul,  like  a  hunted  hare,  gained  the 
ftart,  or  had  what  is  by  fportfinen  termed  law.  Hence, 
perhaps,  exclufive  of  the  additional  labour,  w  as  occafion- 
ed  the  high  price  demanded  for  tolling  the  greateft  bell  of 
the  church;  for,  that  being  louder,  the  evil  fpirits  mult 
go  farther  off  to  be  clear  of  its  found,  by  which  the  poor 
foul  got  lo  much  the  more  the  ftart  of  them  :  befides,  be¬ 
ing  heard  farther  oft',  it  would  likewife  procure  the  dying 
man  a  greater  number  of  prayers.  This  diflike  of  fpirits 
to  bells  is  mentioned  in  the  Golden  Legend  bv  W.  de 
Worde.  “It  is  laid,  the  evill  fpvrites  that  ben  in  the  re- 
gyon  of  thayre,  doubte  moche  when  they  here  the  belles 
rongen:  and  this  is  the  cattle  why  the  belles  ben  rongen 
whan  it  thondreth,  and  whan  great  tempefte  and  outrages 
of  wether  happen,  to  the  ende  the  feinds  and  wycked  fpi- 
rytes  (hold  be  abalhed  and  fiee,  and  ceafeof  the  movynge 
of  tempefte.”  Lobinean  obierves,  that  the  cuftom  of 
ringing  bells  at  the  approach  of  thunder,  is  of  fome  anti¬ 
quity;  but  that  the  defign  was  not  fb  much  to  (hake  the 
air,  and  fo  dilfipate  the  thunder,  as  to  call  the  people  to 
church  to  pray  that  the  parifli  might  be  preferved  from 
that  terrible  meteor. 

In  'he  Romifh  church,  bells  were  baptized  and  anointed 
cleo  C/irifmatis  :  they  were  exorcifed,  and  bleft'ed  by  the  bi- 
fttop  ;  from  a  belief,  that,  when  thefe  ceremonies  were 
performed,  they  had  power  to  drive  the  devil  out  of  the 
air,  to  calm  tetnpelis,  to  extinguifti  fire,  and  to  recreate 
even  the  dead.  The  ritual  tor  thefe  ceremonies  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Roman  pontifical  ;  w  hence  the  origin  of  gi¬ 
ving  to  bells  the  name  of  fome  faint.  In  Chauncey’s  Hif- 
tory  of  Hertfordfliire,  page  383,  is  a  relation  of  the  bap- 
tifm  of  a  let  of  bells  in  Italy  w.t'h  great  ceremony,  a  ftiort 
time  before  the  writing  that  book.  The  bells  of  the-pa- 
rifh-church  of  Winnington  in  Bedford  (hire  had  their  names 
caft  about  the  veree  of  every  one  in  particular,  with  thefe' 
rhiming  hexameters  : 

Nomina  Campanis  haec  indita  funt  quoqtte  noftris. 

1.  Hoc  ft  gnu  m  Petri  pulfatur  nomine  Chrifti. 

2.  Nomen  Magdalene  campana  fonat -ntelode. 

3.  Sit  nomen  Domini  benedichun  femper  in  eum. 

4.  Mnfa  Raphaelis  fonat  auribus  Immannuelis. 

3.  Sum  Rofa  pulfata  mundique  Maria  vocata. 

Wcev.  Fun.  122. 

By  an  old  chartulary,  once  in  the  poireffton  of  Weever 
the  antiquary,  it  appears,  that  the  bells  of  the  priory  of 
Little  Dttnmow  in  Elfex  were,  anno  1501,  new  caft,  and 
baptized  by  the  following  names: 

Prima  in  honore  Sanfti  Michaelis  Archargeli. 

Secunda  in  honore  S.  Johannis  Evangelifti. 

Tertia  in  honore  S.  Johannis  Baptifti. 

Qparta  in  honore  Aftumptionis  beattc  Maria:. 

(Lpinta  in  honore  Sanfti  Trinitatis,  et- omnium  fanflorum, 

Ibid,  633. 
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The  bells  of  Ofney-abbey  near  Oxford  were  very  fa¬ 
mous  ;  their  feveral  names  were  Douce,  Clement,  Auffin, 
Hautefler  [potius  Hautcleri},  Gabriel,  and  John, 

The  Ruffians',  it  is  faid,  have  a  great  paflion  for  bell¬ 
ringing;  and  we  are  told,  that  the  great  bell  of  Mofcow 
weighs,  according  to  Mr.  Coxe,  “ 43 2,ooolbs.  and  which 
exceeds  in  bignefs  every  bell  in  the  known  world.  Its  lize 
is  fo  enormous,  that  I  could  fcarcely  have  given  credit  to 
the  account  of  its  magnitude,  if  I  had  not  examined  it 
myfelf,  and  afcertained  its  dimenfions  with  great  exaft- 
nefs.  Its  height  is  nineteen  feet,  its  circumference  at  the 
bottom  twenty-one  yards  eleven  inches,  its  greateft  thick- 
nefs't'wenty-thrce  inches.”  It  was  caft  in  the  reign  of  the 
emprcfs  Anne;  but,  the  beam  on  which  it  hung  being 
burnt,  it  fell,  and  a  large  piece  is  broken  out  of  it;  fo 
that  it  lately  lay  in  a  manner  ufelef's.  Mr.  Bruce,  in  his 
late  memoirs,  mentions  a  bell  at  Mofcow,  founded  in  czar 
Boris’s  time,  nineteen  feet  high,  twenty-three  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  two  in  th'icknefs,  that  weighed  336,ooolhs. 

Nankin  in  China  was  anciently  famous  tor  the  largenefs 
of  its  bells  :  but  their  enormous  weight  brought  down  the 
tower,  the  whole  building  fell  to  ruin,  and  the  bells  have 
ever  fince  lain  on  the  ground.  One  of  thefe  bells  is  near 
twelve  Englifh  feet  high,  the  diameter  feven  apd  a  half, 
and  its  circumference  twenty-three  ;  its  figure  atmod  cy- 
lindric,  except  for  a  fuelling  in. the  middle;  and  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  metal  about  the  edges  feven  inches’.  From 
the  dimenfions  of  this  bell,  its  weight  is  computed  at 
yo.coolbs.  which  is  more  than  double  the  weight  of  that 
of  Effort,  faid  by  father  Kircher  to  be  the  greateft  bell 
in  the  world.  Thefe  bells  were  c.di  by  the  fir.fi  emperor 
of  the  preceding  dynafiy,  about  300  years  ago.  They 
have  each  tiieir  name  ;  the  hanger  ( tchoui),  the  ea’er  (chs), 
the  deeper  fchouij,  the  will  (Ji).  Father  le  Compte  adds, 
that  there  are  feven  other  bells  in  Pekin,  call  in  the  reign 
of  Youlo,  each  of  which  weighs  i20,ooolbs.  But  the 
founds  even  of  their  biggeft  bells  are  very  poor ;  being 
ftruck  with  a  wooden  in  lieu  of  an  iron  clapper. 

The  following  is  the  weight  of  fome  of  the  larged  bells 
in  England.  The  Great  Tom  of  Lincoln  weighs  9,894.1b. 
when  gauged,  it  will  hold  4,024  gallons ;  its  com pafs  is  fe¬ 
ven  yards  and  a  half  and  two  inches.  The  bell  Dunftan, 
at  Canterbury  cathedra!,  weighs  70  cwt.  The  great  bell 
of  Exeter  cathedral  weighs  i2,5oclbs.  The  tenor-bell  of 
St.  Mary-le-Bow,  London,  weighs  53  cwt.  That  in  \  oik 
minder,  53  cwt.  St.  Peter’s,  Norwich,  41  cwt.  St.  Giles’s 
Cripplegate,  London,  36  cwt.  St.  Michael’s,  Coventry, 
31  cwt.  St.  Margaret’s,  at  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  30  cwt. 

The  practice  of  ringing  bells  in  change,  or  regular  peals, 
is  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  England  ;  whence  Britain  has  been 
termed  the  ringing  jland.  The  cudom  Items  to  have  com¬ 
menced  in  thb  time  of  the  Saxons,  and  was  common  be¬ 
fore  the  conqued.  The  ringing  of  bells,  though  a  recrea¬ 
tion  chiefly  of  the  lower  fort,  is  in  itfelf  not  incurious. 
The  tolling  a  bell  is  nothing  mere  than  the  producing  a 
found  by  a  droke  of  the  clapper  againd  the  fide  of  t lie 
bell,  the  bell,  itfelf  being  in  a  pendant  polition  and  at  red. 
in  ringing,  the  bell,  by  means  of  a  wheel  and  a  rope,  is 
elevated  to  a  perpendicular:  in  its  motion  to  this  fituation, 
the  clapper  drikes  forcibly  on  one  fide,  and  in  its  return 
downwards  on  the  other  fide  of  the  bell,  producing  at  each 
ltroke  a  found.  There  are  in  London  feveral  (ocienes  of 
ringers,  particularly  one  known  by  the  name  of  th$  College 
Youths:  of  this  it  is  faid  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  lord  chief  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  court  of  King’s  Bench,  was,  in  his  youthful 
days,  a  member;  and  in  the  life  of  this  learned  and  up¬ 
right  judge,  written  by  bifhop  Burnet,  fome  facls  are  men¬ 
tioned  which  favour  this  relation.  In  England  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  ringing  is  reduced  to  a  fcience,  and  peals  have  beeii 
compoled  which  bear  the  name  of  their  inventors.  Some 
of  the  mod  celebrated  peals  were  compofed,  about  50  years 
ago,  by  one  Patrick,  a  barometer-maker.  In  1684,  Abra¬ 
ham  Rudhall,  of  the  city  of  Gloucefter,  brought  the  art 
of  bell-ioiwiding  to  great  perfection.  His  del’cendants  in 
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fncceffion  have  continued  the  bufinefs  of  caft  mg'  bells; 
and  by  a  lift  publifhed  by  them  it  appears,  that  a*t  Lady- 
day  1774  the  family,  in  peals  and  odd  bells,  had  caft  to  the 
amount  of  3,594.  The  peals  of  St.  Dunftan’s  in  the  Ead, 
and  St.  Bride’s,  London,  and  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields, 
Weltminfter,  are  in  the  number. .  The  nmfic  of  bells  is 
altogether  melody;  but  the  pleafure  arifing  from  it  con- 
lids  in  the  variety  of  interchanges,  and  the  various  fuc- 
cedion  and  general  predominance  of  the  confonances  in  the 
founds  produced.  Mufical  authors,  however,  have  writ¬ 
ten  but  little  upon  this  fubjedl. 

The  found  ot  a' bell  is  conjectured  to  confift  in  a  vibra¬ 
tory  motion  of  its  parts,  much  like  that  of  a  mufical  chord. 
The  droke  of  the  clapper  mud  necetTarily  change  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  the  bell,  and  of  a  round  make  it  oval:  but,  the 
metal  having  a  great  degree  of  eladicity,  that  will  return 
back  again  which  the  droke  drove  fart  heft  off  from  the 
centre,  and  that  even  fome  imall  matter  nearer  the  centre 
than  before  ;  fo  that  the  two  parts  which  before  were  ex¬ 
tremes  of  the  longed  diameter,  do,  then  become  thofe  of 
the  (hotted  ;  and  thus  the  external  furface  of  the  bell  un¬ 
dergoes  alternate  changes  of  figure,  and  by  that  means 
gives  that  tremulous  motion  to  the  air  in  which  the  found 
confids.  M.  Perrault  maintains,  that  the  found  of  the 
fame  bell  or  chord  is  a  compound  of  the  founds  of  the  fe¬ 
veral  parts  thereof;  fo  that  where  the  parts  are  homoge¬ 
neous,  and  the  dimenfions  of  the  figure  uniform,  there  is 
Inch  a  perfect  mixture  of  all  thefe  founds  as  conditutes 
one  uniform,  fmooth,  even,  found;  and  tlie  contrary  cir- 
cumdances  produce  hurfhnefs.  This  lie  proves  from  the 
bells  diffet  ing  in  tone  according  fq  the  part  you  (h  ike  ;  and 
yet,  (trike  it  any  where,  t here  is  a  motion  of  all  the  parts. 
He  therefore  c’onfiders  bells  as  a  compound  of  an  infinite 
number  of  rings,  which  according  to  their  different  dimep- 
fions  have  different  tones,  as  chords  of  different  lengths 
have;  and,  when  ftruck,  the  vibrations  of  the  parts  im¬ 
mediately  (truck  determine  the  tone,  being  fupported  by 
a  diffident  number  of  confonant  tones  in  the  other  parts. 
Bells  are  obfefved  to  be  heard  farther  placed  on  plains  than 
on  hills;  and  dill  farther  in  valleys  than  on  plains:  the 
reafon  of  which  will  not  be  difficult  to  difig  11,  if  it  be  con- 
fidered,  that,  the  higher  the  fonorous  body  is,  the  rarer  is 
its  medium:  confequently,  the  lefis  impulfe  it  receives, 
and  the  let's  proper  vehicle  it  is  to  convey  it  to  a  didance, 

M.  Reaumur,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Paris  Academy, 
lias  the  following  obfervations  relating  to  the  (hape  molt 
proper  for  bells,  to  give  them  the  louded  and  cleared  found. 
He  obferves,  “  tiiat,  as  pots  and  other  veffels  more  imme¬ 
diately  neceffary  to  the  fervice  of  life  were  doubtlefs  made 
before  bells,  it  probably  happened  that  the  obferving  thefe 
veffels  to  have  a  found  when  ftruck  gave  occasion  to  ma¬ 
king  bells,  intended  only  for  found,  in  that  form  ;  but, 
that  it  does  not  appear  that  tins  is  the  mod  eligible  figure  ; 
for  lead,  a  metal  which  is  in  its  common  date  not  at  all  fo¬ 
norous,  yet  becomes  greatly  fo  0:1  its  being  cad  into  a 
particular  form,  and  that  very  different  from  the  common 
(hape  of  bells.  In  melting  lead  for  the  common  occafions 
of  c.ading  in  final  1  quantities,  it  is  ufualiy  done  in  an  iron 
ladle;  and,  as  the  whole  is  feldom  poured  out,  the  remain¬ 
der,  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  ladle,  cools  into  a. 
mafs  of  the  (hape  of  that  bottom.  This  is  confequently 
a  fegment  of  a  fphere,  thicked  in  the  middle,  and  thinner 
towards  the  edges;  nor  is  the  ladle  any  neceffary  part  of 
the  operation,  fince,  if  a  mafs  of  lead  be  cad  in  that  form 
in  a  mould  of  earth  or  fand,  in  any  of  thefe  cafes  it  is 
found  to  be  very  fonorous.  Noto,  if  this  (hape  alone  can 
give  found  to  a  metal  which  in  other  forms  is  perfeftly 
mute,  how  much  more  mud  it  neceffarily  give  it  to  other 
metals  naturally  fonorous  in  whatever  form  ?  It  fhould 
feem,  that  bells  would  much  better  perform  their'office  in 
this  than  in  any  other  form  :  and  that  it  muff  particularly 
be  a  thing  of  great  advantage  to  the  (mail  bells  of  com¬ 
mon  houfe-clocks,  which  are  required  to  have  a  (hrill 
note,  and  yet  are  not  allowed  any  great  iize.”  He  adds, 
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had  our  forefathers  had  opportunities  of  being  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  found  of  metals  in  this  drape  we  fhould 
probably  have  had  all  our  bells  at  preTent  of  this  form.” 

The  ufe  of  bells  is  very  ancient,  as  well  as  extenlive, 
both  among  Jews,  Greeks,  Romans,  Chriliians,  and  hea¬ 
thens;  by  all  of  whom  they  were  varioufly  applied;  as 
on  the  necks  of  men,  beads,  birds,  hordes,  fheep,  &e.  A- 
mong  the  Jews  it  was  ordained,  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
blue  tunic  which  tire  high-pried  wore  when  lie  performed 
religious  ceremonies,  Ihould  beadorned  with  pomegranates 
and  gold  bells,  intermixed  equally  and  at  equal  diftances. 
As  to  the  number  of  the  bells  worn  by  the  high-pried, 
the  fcripture  is  filent;  and  authors  are  not  well  agreed. ; 
but  the  facred  hidorian  has  let  us  into  the  ufe  and  intent 
of  them  in  thefe  words:  (Exod.  xxviii.  33-3$.)  “  And- it 
(hall  be  upon  Aaron  to  minider,  and  his  found  dial!  be 
lieard  when  he  goeth  into  the  holy  place  before  the  I.crd, 
and  when  he  cometh  out,  that  he  die  not.”  The  kings  of 
Perfia  are  faid  to  have  the  hem  of  their  robes  adorned  like 
the  Jevvilh  high-prieds  with  pomegranates  and  gold-beds. 
It  was,  in  the' opinion  of  Calmer,  with  a  dedgn  of  giving 
notice  that  the  high-pried  was  paffing  by,  that  he  wore 
little  bells  on  the  hem  of  his  robe;  or  rather  ii  was  as  it 
were  a  kind  of  public  notice  that  he  was  going  to  the  fanc- 
tuary  :  for  as,  in  the  king  of  Perfia’s  court,  no  one  was 
f'uffered  to  enter  the  apartments  without  giving  notice 
thereof  by  the  found  of  fomething;  fo  the  high -pried, 
out  of  refpeiSt  to  the  divine  prefence  redding  in  the  holy  of 
holies,  did,  by  the  found  of  little  bells  fadened  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  his  robe,  delire  as  it  were  permidioii  to  enter,  that 
the  found  of  the  bells  might  be  heard,  and  he  not  punifhed 
with  death  for  an  improper  intention.  The  figure  of  thefe 
bells  is  not  known  to  us.  The  prophet  Zachariah  (xiv. 
20.)  fpeaks  of  bells  hung  to  war-horfes.  “  In  that  day 
(lays  the  prophet)  there  fhall  be  upon  the  bells  of  horfes, 
Holinefs  unto  the  Lord.” 

Among  the  Greeks,  thofe  who  went  the  nightly  rounds 
in  camps  or  garrifons,  carried  with  them  a  little  bell,  which 
they  rung  at  each  fentry-box  to  fee  that  the  foldiers  on 
watch  were  awake.  A  codonophorotts  or  bell-anan  alfo 
walked  in  funeral  proceffions,  at  adiftancebeforethe  corpfe, 
not  only  to  keep  od‘ the  crowd,  but  to  advertife  the  flamcn 
dia/is  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  for  fear  of  being  polluted 
by  the  fight,  or  by  the  funerary  mode.  The  pried  of  Pro- 
ferpine  at  Athens,  called  hierophantus,  rung  a  bell  to  call 
the  people  to  facrifice.  There  were  alfo  bells  in  the  hou¬ 
ses  of  great  men  to  call  up  the  fervants  in  a  morning.  Zo- 
nara  allures  us,  that  bells  were  hung  with  whips  on  the 
triumphal  chariots  of  their  victorious  generals,  to  put 
them  in  mind  that  they  were  dill  liable  to  public  judice. 
Bells  were  put  on  the  necks  of  criminals  going  to  execu¬ 
tion,  that  perfons  might  be  warned  by  tiie  noife  to  get  out 
of  the  way  of  fo  ill-an  omen  as  the  fight  of  the  hangman 
or  the  condemned  criminal,  who  was  devoted  and  jud  go¬ 
ing  to  be  facrificed  to  the  diivianes.  In  England,  the  cur¬ 
few,  or  evening  bell,  was  edablifhed  by  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  who  appointed,  under  a  fevere  penalty,  that,  at 
the  ringing  of  this  bell  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
every  one  fhould  put  out  their  fires  and  candle,  and  go  to 
bed.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this infi itution,  though  a  mark 
of  national  difgrace  and  flavery,  is  continued  in  alrnod 
every  town  and  city  in  the  kingdom,  to  the  prefent  day. 

Bell,  in  chemidry,  denotes  a  glafs  veffei  placed  over 
fome  matter  in  a  date  of  exhalation,  either  to  colleT  the 
vapour  or  gather  the  flowers.  Chemical  bells  are  a  fort 
•of  receptacles  chiefly  ufed  in  preparing  the  oil  or  fpirit  of 
fuj’pbur,  for  gathering  and  condenfing  fumes  into  a  liquor. 

EleBrical  Bells,  are  ufed  iii  a  variety  of  entertaining 
experiments  by  electricians.  The  apparatus,  which  is  of 
German  invention,  confills  of  three  final  1  bells  fufpended 
from  a  narrow  plate  of  metal ;  the  two  ourermoft  by  chains, 
and  that  in  the  middle,  from  which  a  chain  pafles  to  the 
floor,  by  a  filken  dring.  Two  fmall  knobs  of  brafs  are 
alfo  hung  by  filken  firings,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  bell  in 
the  middle,  which  ferve  for  clappers.  When  this  appa- 
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ratus  is  contiefled  with  an  electrified  conduftor,  the  outer- 
mod  bells  fufpended  by  chains  will  be  charged,  attract 
the  clappers,  and  be  (truck  by  them.  The  clappers  be¬ 
coming  electrified  likewife  will  be  repelled  by  thefe  bells, 
and  attracted-  by  the  middle  bell,  and  difeharge  themfelves 
upon  it  by  means  of  the  chain  extending  to  the  floor.  Af¬ 
ter  this,  they  will  be  again,  attracted  by  the  outermod 
bells,  and,  by  (hiking  them  alternately,  will  occallon  a 
ringing,  which  may  be  continued  at  plea-fure.  Flafiies  of 
light  will  be  feen  in  the  dark  between  the  bells  and  clap¬ 
pers  ;  and, .if  the  electrification  be  drong,  the  difeharge 
will  be  made  without  actual  contaCf,  and  the  ringing  will 
ceafe.  An  apparatus  of  this  kind,  connected  with  one  of 
thofe  conductors  that  are  erected  for  fecuring  buildings 
from  lightning,  will  ferve  to  give  notice  of  the  approach 
and  pafT.tge  of  an  eleCtrical  cloud. 

To  Bell,  v.  n.  To  grow  in  buds  or  flowers-,  in  the  form 
of  a  bell. — Hops,  in  the  beginning  of  Align  It,  bell,  aryl  me: 
fometimes  ripe.  Mortimer. 

Diving- Bell.  See  Diving. 

Bell-fashioned,  adj.  [from  hell  and  fa/hion.~\  Having 
the  form  of  a  bell  ;  campaniform. — The  thorn-apple  nfes- 
with  a  drong  round  (talk,  having  large  be.ll-fajhion.ed.  flow¬ 
ers  at  the  joints.  Mortimer. 

Bell-Flower.  See  Campanula  and  Canapuna. 
Bell-Foundery'.  See  Foundery. 

Bell-Weed,  in  botany.  SeejACEA. 

BEL'LA  (Stefano  de  la),  an  eminent  engraver,  born  at 
Florence  in  i6to.  He  was  a  difciple  of  Canta  Gallina,  the 
in (traclor  of  Callot.  De  la  Bella  at  fird  imitated  the- 
manner  of  Callot ;  but  his  abilities  footi  began  to  mani- 
fed  themfelves  ;  and,  as  by  degrees  he  acquired  a  facility 
in  handling  the  graver,  he  quitted  the  dyle  in  which  he  on¬ 
ly  (hone  as  an  imitator,  and  adopted  one  entirely  his  own,, 
which  in  freedom  and  fpirit  is  faid  to  have  furpaffed  that 
of  his  fellow-difciple.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1642,  wherfe- 
he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Ifrael  Silvedre,  then  new¬ 
ly  returned  from  Rome;  and  he  was  much  employed  by 
Henriete  the  uncle  of  Silveffre.  Cardinal  Rich  lien  enca¬ 
ged  him  to  go  to  Arras  and  make  drawings  of  the  fiege- 
of  that  town  by  the  royal  army;  which  drawings  he  en¬ 
graved  at  his  return.  After  abiding  fome  confiderable 
time  at  Paris,  his  family-affairs  obliged  him  to  return  to> 
Florence;  where  he  obtained  a  penfion  from  the  grand 
duke,  and  was  appointed  to  indruCt  the  prince  Cofmus  his 
fon  in  the  art  of  defign.  Being  fubjeCt  to  violent  pains  in 
the  head,  his  life  was  rendered  very  uncomfortable  by  that 
cruel  diforder,  which  put  an  end  to  it  in  1664,  when  lie 
was  only  fifty-four  years  of  age.  De  la  Bella  drew  very 
corredly,  and  with  great  tafie.  His  works  manifed  much- 
genius  and  vad  fertility  of  invention.  The  fire  and  ani¬ 
mation  which  appear  in  them  com  pen  fate  for  their  flights 
nefs ;  and  we  may  reafonably  expecl  to  find  them  flight, 
when  we  at’e  told  that  he  engraved  1400  plates! 

BELLAC',  a.  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
difirift,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Vienne,  fituated  on 
the  Vincon.  it  owes  its  name  to  an  ancient  cadle,  built  in 
the  tenth  century.  The  number  of.  inhabitants  is  about 
2500,  and  it  is  feven  leagues  N.  N.  W,  of  Limoges,  and  five 
north  of  St.  Junien.  Lat.46.  7.  N.  Ion.  18.  43.  E.  Ferro. 

BELLADAC',  a.  town  of  Ada,  in  the  province  of  Di- 
arbekir,  forty- five- miles  wed  of  Rabba. 

BELLA  DON'N  A,  f.  [from  hella  donna,  ital .  hanch'ome 
lady.]  Deadly  nightfhade.  It  is  fo  called  becaufe  the  la¬ 
dies  of  Italy  ufe  it  to  take  away  the  too  florid  colour  of 
their  faces.  See  Amaryllis  and  Ayropa. 

BELLAI'  (William  du),  lord  of  Langey,  a  French  ge¬ 
neral,  who  fignalized  himfelf  in  the  fevvice  of  Franc '13  I. 
He  was  alfo  an  able  negociator  ;  fo  that  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  ufed  to  fay,  “  that  Larigey’s  pen  had  fought 
more  againll  him  than  all  the,  lances  in  France.”  He  was 
fent  to  Piedmont  in  quality  of  viceroy,  where  lie  took*  fe- 
veral  towns 'from  the  Imperialifls.  His  nddrefs  in  pene¬ 
trating  into  the  enemy’s  defigns  was  fiirpriling.  In  this 
he  (pared  no  expence,  and  thereby  had  intelligence  of  the- 
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mo  ft  fecret  councils  of  the  emperor  and- his  generals.  He 
was  fent  feveral  times  into  Germany  to  the  princes  of  the 
Protel’ant  league,  and  was  made  a  knight  of  the  order  of 
St.  Michael.  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  having  compofed 
feveral  works  ;  the  mod  remarkable  of  which  was,  the 
Hiftory  of  his  Own  Times,  in  Latin  ;  divided  into  ogdo- 
ades,  that  is,  feveral  parts  each  confiding  of  eight  books. 
When  Langey  was  in  Piedmont  in  1,542,  he  had  fome  re¬ 
markable  intelligence  which  he  was  defirous  himfelf  to 
communicate  to  the  king,  and,  being  very  infirm,  he  or¬ 
dered  a  litter  for  his  conveyance  ;  but  after  having  palled 
the  mountain  of  Tarara,  betwixt  Lyons  and  Roan,  he 
found  himfelf  lb  extremely  ill  at  Saphorin,  that  lie  was 
obliged  to  fop  there,  where  he  died  the  9th  of  January, 
1543.  He  was  buried  in  the  chu.-ch  of  Mans,  and  a  noble 
monument  was  erebled  to  his  memory. 

BEL'LAMY  (George  Anne),  a  celebrated  comedian 
of  the  ancient  fchool,  originally  intioduced  by  Mr.  Rich 
on  the  Covent  Garden  ftage,  though  much  againft  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  Mr.  Qujn.  She  was  the  child  of  a  fortuitous 
intercotirfe  between  a  Mifs  Seale,  and  lord  Tyrawly,  an 
Iri(h  nobleman.  Her  firlt  entre  was  in  the  character  of 
Monimia,  in  the  Orphan,  in  which  flie  gained  great  and 
deferved  applaufe,  and  for  a  length  of  time  attracled  a 
crouded  audience.  At  the  entreaty  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  (lie 
vilifed  Dublin  in  company  with  the  celebrated  Garrick, 
.and  performed  on  the  Iriflt  ftage  with  lingular  eclat.  On 
her  return  to  England,  (lie  became  a  great  favourite  of 
Quin,  and  appeared  again  on  the  Covent  Garden  ftage  in 
the  character  of  Athenias,  in  Theodofius.  Youth,  and 
a  confiderable-  lliare  of  beauty,  rendered  her  a  delirable 
obje£t  of  fedudtion  ;  infomuch  that  flie  was  caught  up  by 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Methain,  juft  as  flie  was  go¬ 
ing  upon  the  ftage  in  the  5th  act  of  the  Provoked  Wife. 
He  forced  her  into  a  coach,  and  carried  her  to  lodgings 
provided  for  the  purpofe;  and  from  hence  mu  ft  be  dated 
thaf  period  of  her  life  which  was  fo  remarkably  chequered 
with  misfortunes.  After  fome  time  (lie  refumed  her  the¬ 
atrical  profeflion,  and  was  introduced  on  the  ftage  of  Old 
Drury,  by  Mr.  Garrick.  She  played  the  character  of 
Juliet  with  great  fuccefs;  and,  during  her  continuance  at 
this  theatre,  her  perfomances  were  (o  much  approved, 
that  the  late  Lord  chief  juftice  Mansfield  exclaimed,  “I 
came  to  admire  Garrick,  but  I  go  away  enchanted  with 
Bellamy.”  Site  long  continued  to  be  the  favourite  of  both 
theatres;  and  was  honoured  with  the  acquaintance  ot  a 
great  number  of  the  1110ft  diftinguiflied  perfonages  among 
the  Englifh  and  lrilh  nobility  ;  yet  the  vicifljtudes  of  her 
life  was  fuch,  that  (he  was  often  reduced  to  great  ftraits, 
and  finally,  died  in  the  moft  diftrefled  circumftances.  She 
w  rote  an  Apology  for  her  Life,  in  5  vols.  i2tno.  which  is 
not  without  merit,  and  was  favourably  received  by  the. 
public. 

BELLA'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Milanefe :  feven- 
teen  miles  north  of  Como. 

BEL'LARMIN  (Robert,)  an  Italian  Jefuit,  one  of  the 
bell  controverfial  writers  of  his  time.  In  1576  lie  read  lec¬ 
tures  at  Rome  011  controverfies  ;  and  in  1599,  he  was  ho¬ 
noured  with  a  cardinal’s  hat.  No  Jefuit  ever  did  greater  ho¬ 
nour  to  his  order  than  lie ;  and  no  author  ever  defended  the 
craufe  of  the  Roinifh  church  in  general,  and  that  of  the 
pope  in  particular,  to  more  advantage.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  chuftity  and  temperance,  and  remarkable  for  his  pa¬ 
tience. 

BEL'LATRIX,  in  aftronomy,  a  ruddy  glittering  ftar 
of  the'Jecond  magnitude,  in  the  left  fhoulder  of  Orion.  It 
takes  its  name  from  odium,  as  being  anciently  fuppofed 
to  have  a  great  influence  in  kindling  wars,  and  forming 
warriors. 

BELLE,/,  [beau,  belle,  Fr.]  A  young  lady  : 

What  motive  could  compel 
A  well-bred  lord  t’  aflault  a  gentle  belle? 

O  fay,  what  ftranger  caufe,  yet  unexplor’d, 

Could  make  a  gentle  belle  rejedl  a  lord  ?  Pope, 
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BELLEAU'  (Remi),  a  French  poet  of  eminence.  He 
lived  in  the  family  of  Renatus  of  Lorraine,  marquis  of  El- 
beuf,  general  of  tlve  French  galleys  ;  and  attended  him 
in  his  expedition  into  Italy,  in  1557.  d  his  prince  greatly 
efteemed  Belleau  for  Iris  courage  ;  and  having  alio  a  high 
opinion  of  his  abilities,  emrufted  him  with  the  education 
ot  his  fon  Charles  of  Lorraine.  Belleau  was  one  of  the 
feven  poets  of  his  time,  who  were  denominated  t he  French 
Pleiades.  He  wrote  feveral  pieces;  and  tranfluted  the  odes 
of  Anacreon  into  the- French  language,  but  in  this  he  is 
thought  not  to  have  preferved  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
original.  His  paftoral  pieces  are  in  the  great  eft  efteem. 
His  verfes  in  that  way  are  exprefied  with  Inch  beaiity  and 
•fnnplicity,  that  they  feem  fo  be  a -living  pidlure  of -what 
they  deferibe.  He  alto  wrote  an  excellent  poem  on  the 
nature  and  difference  of  precious  Itones,  which  by  fome 
has  been  reputed  his  heft  performance.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  March  1577. 

BELLE-BAY,  on  the  fouth  coaft  of  Newfoundland, 
and  north  of  Fortune  Bay  :  forty  nwles  north  of  Pont  May. 

BELLEFORES'i  '  (Francis  de),  a  French  author,  born 
in  1530.  He  was  but  (even  years  of  age  when  he  loft  his 
father;  and  his  mother  was  left  in  poor  circumftances,  but 
fhe  contributed  all  in  her  power  to  his  education.  He  was 
lupported  fome  years  by  the  queen  of  Navarre,  After  to 
Francis  I.  Some  time  after  he  went  to  (ludy  at  Bour- 
deaux  ;  thence  he  removed  to  Touloufe  :  -and  at  laft  to 
Paris,  wheie  he  became  acquainted  with  men  of  learning, 
and  vvas  honoured  w  ith  the  friendlhip  of  many-  perlons  of 
qualify.  Pie  vyrole,  1.  A  hiftory  of  the  nine  Charles’s  of 
Fiance.  2.  Annotations  on  the  Books  of  St.  Auguftin. 
3.  An  Univerfal  Hiftory  of  the  World.  4.  The  Chroni¬ 
cles  of  Nicholas  Gdlet,  augmented.  5.  An  Univerfal 
Cofmography.  6.  Annals,  or  a  General  Hiftory  of  France, 
and  many  other  works.  He  died  in  13S3. 

BELLEGAR'DE,' a  town  of  France,  and  fortrefs,  in 
the  department  of  the  Averon,  it  was  taken  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards  in  the  year  1674,  and  retaken  the  following  year  by 
marechal  Schomberg.  After  the  peace  of  Nimeguen, 
Louis  X_JVL  had  a  regular  fortrefs  built  with  five  baftions 
to  defend  the  palfage  of  the  Pyrenees.  In  the  month  of 
June,  1793,  this  town  was  lurrounded  and  bombarded  by 
the  Spaniards  ;  and  the  garrifon,  which  confided  of  900 
men,  being  reduced  to  great  diilrefs,  was  compelled  to 
furrender,  after  a  fiege  oi  thirty-three  days.  Butin  1694 
it  was  recovered  ;  and  in  the  month  of  Augtift  that  year, 
the  Spaniards,  under  command  of  the  count  de  l’Unioq, 
were  defeated  near  this  town  by  the  French,  with  the  lois 
of  2500  killed,  and  a  great  number  wounded  and  taken 
prifoners.  In  this  action  the  French  general  Mirabel  was 
killed.  The  town  is  diftant  five  leagues  fouth  of  Perpig¬ 
nan,  and  one  and  a  half  fouth-eaft  of  Ceret. 

Bellegarde,  a  town  of  I' ranee,  in  the  department  of 
the  Loiret,  and  chief  place  of  canton,  in  the  diftrict  of 
Bois-Commun  :  three  miles Jouth-eaft  of  Bois-Commun. 

Bellegarde,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Creufe,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Aabullbn  :  two  leagues  eaft  of  Aubulfon,  and  four  and  a 
half  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Evaux. 

BELLEPSLE,  or  Belleisle-en-Mer,  an  bland  in 
the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  near  the  welt  coaft  of  France  ;  about 
nine  miles  long,  and  from  two  to  four  broad,  furrounded 
by  (harp  rocks,  which  leave  only  three  fortified  paflages 
to  reach  the  ifland.  The  foil  is  diverfe,  rocky,  fait  marihes 
and  fome  fertile  grounds.  Palais  is  the  capital ;  it  contains 
three  other  fmall  towns,  and  about  twenty  villages.  The 
inhabitants  are  very  poor,  and  the  only  trade  carried  on  is 
the  curing  of  pilchards.  There  are  three  harbours  in  the 
ifland,  viz.  Palais,  Sauzon,  and  Gouldford;  every  one  of 
which  labours  under  fome  capital  defeat,  either  in  being 
expofed,  (hallow,  or  dangerous  in  the  entrance.  In  1761, 
an  expedition  was  undertaken  againft  this  illand  by  a  Bri- 
ti fh  fleet  under  the  command  of  commodore  Keppe),  hav¬ 
ing  on-board  a  confiderable  land  force  commanded  by  ge¬ 
neral  Hodgfon,  The  fleet  failed  from  Spithead  on  the 
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■29*h  of,  March,  and  arrived  before  Belleifle  on  the  7th  of 
April.  The  ifland  was  defended  by  a  ftrong  fortrefs,  con¬ 
tracted  by  t!ie  famous  Vauban,  near  the  town  of  Palais. 

'  On  the.firfl  difembarkment  of  the  troops,  they  met  with  a 
very  fevere  repulfej  being  compelled  precipitately  to  re¬ 
treat,  with  the  lofs  of  near  500 -men.  But  the  Englifli 
commanders,  fecure  of  the  zeal  and  ardour  of  their  troops, 
determined  to  make  another  effort,  which  was  attended 
with  happier  fuccefs ;  and  a  body  of  marines  and  grena¬ 
diers,  making  good  their  landing  on  the  craggy  point  of 
Lomeria,'  fuliained  their  pofition  with  wonderful  intre¬ 
pidity  againft  a  very  fuperior  force,  till  joined  by  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  corps,  confiding  of  near  8000  men.  M. 
de  St.  Croix,  the  French  commandant,  then  recalled  his 
'detachments,'  and  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence  of  the 
c;tade!,  the  avenues  to  which  lie  had  fortified  with  fix  ad¬ 
ditional  redoubts ;  which,  with  much  effulion  of  blood, 
were  fuccellively  attacked  by  the  Englifh  ;  who  then  urg¬ 
ed,  with  the  rnoff  perfevering  ardour,  the  fiege  of  the  ci¬ 
tadel.  On  the  7th  of  June,  a  practicable  breach  being 
made,  and  a  general  affault  on  the  point  of  being  ordered, 
M.  de  St.  Croix  folicited  a  capitulation,  which  was  granted 
on  the  mofi  honourable  conditions.  Thus,  at  the  expence 
of  near  two  thou  (and  lives,  and  an  enormous  fum  expended 
in  fitting  out  the  expedition,  the  Enghlh  atchieved  the 
conqueft  of  a  barren  rock  ;  but  acquired,  as  ufual,  the 
nobled  laurels  of  victory.  This  ifland  was  redored  to  the 
French  attbe  peace  of  1763.  Lat.47.20.N-  Ion.  14.30. E. 

Belleisi.e,  a  finall  ifland  of  France,  in  the  river  Loire, 
in  the  department  of  the  Mayenne  :  half  a  league  wed  of 
St.  Mathurin. 

Belleisi.e,  an  ifland  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  about 
feven  leagues  in  circuit,  and  on  the  north-wed  fide  lias  a 
finall  harbourfit  for  (mall-craft,  called  Lark  Hat  hour,  with¬ 
in  a  little  illand  that  lies  clofe  to  the  (bore;  and  at  the  ead 
point  it  has  another  fmall  harbour  or  cove,  that  will  only 
admit  fi firing  fhallops ;  from  whence  if  is  only  fixteen  miles 
to  the  coad  of  Labrador.  The  narrow  channel  between 
Newfoundland  and  the  coaft  of  Labrador  is  called  tire 
Straits  of  Bcllci/Ie;  five  leagues  north  from  Newfoundland. 
Lat.  52.  N.  Ion.  55.  15.  W.  Greenwich. 

Bellf.isle,  an  idand  near  the  ead  coad  of  Newfound¬ 
land.  Lat.  30.  50.  N.  Ion.  55.  35.  W.  Greenwich. 

Bei.leisle  en  Terra,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Northern  Coad,  and  chief  place  of  a  can¬ 
ton,  in  the  didriCt  of  Guingamp,  lituated  on  an  ifland  in 
the  river  Guer  :  three  leagues  wed  of  Guingamp. 

Belleisle,  an  ifland  of  Ireland,  in  Lough  Erne,  in 
the  county  of  Fermanagh:  fix  miles  S.  E.  Ennifkillen. 

BKLLELAY',  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine  and  bilhopric  of  Bale,  with  a  rich  abbey  ; 
tire  cheefe  made  in  the  environs  is  in  great  efleenr  :  ten 
miles  foil th - fou fh- ead  of  Porentrui. 

BEL'LEM,.  a  cape  of  Spain,  on  the  coad  of  Galicia, 
between  Cape  Finiderre  and  Corunna. 

BEL'LEN,  a  town  of  Swifferland,  in  the  canton  of 
Schweitz  :  nine  miles  north-eafl  of  Zug. 

BELLENA'VE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Allier,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  didriCt 
of  Gannat  :  three  leagues  north-wed  of  Gannat,  and  two 
and  a  half  fouth-ead  of  Montmarault. 

BELLENCOM'BRE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Lower-Seine,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in 
the  didriff  of  Neitfchatel ;  three  leagues  wed  of  Neufcha- 
tel,  and  five  fouth-fouth-eafl  of  Dieppe. 

BEL'LENDEN,  or  Bali.antine  (William),  a  cele¬ 
brated  author  who  fiouriflied  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  was  profelfbr  of  belles-lettres  at  Edinburgh,  and 
mader  of  the  requeds  to  James  I.  of  England.  He  redded 
almofl  conflantly  at  Paris,'  where  he  publiflied,  in  1608, 
his  Cicero  Princrps,  a  Angular  work;  in  which  he  extracted, 
from  Cicero’s  writings,  detachedpaflages,  and  compriftd 
them  into  one  regular  body,  containing  the  rules  of  mo¬ 
narchical  government,  with  the  line  of  conduft  to  be  pur¬ 
ified,  and  the  virtues  proper  to  be  encouraged  by,  the 
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prince  himfelf :  and  the  treatife,  when  finiflied,  he  dedi¬ 
cated,  from  a  principle  of  patriotifm,  to  Henry  then  prince 
of  Wales.  In  1612,  he'proceeded  to  publifli  another  work 
of  a  fimilar  nature,  which  he  called  Cicero  Conful ,  Senator 
Senatufjue  Romanies,  in  which  he  treated  with  much  perfpi- 
cuity,  and  a  fund  of  folid  information,  on  the  nature  of  the 
confular  office,  and  the  conditution  of  the  Roman  fenate. 
Finding  thofe  works  received,  as  they  deferved,  with  the 
unanimous  approbation  of  the  learned,  he  let  on  foot  a 
third  work,  De  Statu  prifei  OrbU ,  or  Hiflory  of  the  pro- 
grefs  of  Government  and  Philofophy,  from  the  times  be¬ 
fore  the  flood,  to  their  various  degrees  of  improvement 
under  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Bellenden 
alio  wrote  another  work,  publiflied  after  his  death,  De 
tribus  l.uminibus.  Romanorum,  whom  he  conceives  to  be  Ci¬ 
cero,  Seneca,  and  the  elder  Pliny. 

BELLE  PLEINR,  a  valley  of  Piedmont,  in  the  Alps, 
lituated  partly  in  the  county  of  Nice,  partly  in  the  county 
oi  Tenda,  a  few  miles  north-wed  of  Saorgio. 

BELLEREAU',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Meurte,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  didriCt 
of  Pont-a-Mouilon :  two  leagues  fouth-ead  of  Pont-a-Mouf- 
fon,  and  two  and  a  half  north  of  Nancy. 

BELLE'ROPHON,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  was  the  fon  of 
Glaucus  king  of  Epirus,  who,  happening  accidently  tokili 
his  brother,  fled  to  Proetus  king  of  Argos,  who  gave  him 
an  hofpitable  reception  :  but  Stenobea,  his  queen,  fall¬ 
ing  in  love  with  the  beautiful  dranger,  and  finding  that  no¬ 
thing  could  induce  him  to  injure  his  benefactor,  (he  ac~ 
cufed  him  to  her  hulband  of  an  attempt  to  violate  her  ho¬ 
nour.  Proetus,  however,  not  willing  to  break  the  laws 
of  hofpitality,  Cent  him  to  Jobates  king  of  Lylia,  the  father 
of  Sthenobea,  with  orders  to  put  him  to  death  :  whencp 
the  proverb  Bellerophontis  litcras  offer et,  equivalent  to  Literce 
Oriee.  That  prince,  at  his  arrival,  was  celebrating  a  fefli— 
val  of  nine  days,  which  prevented  Bellerophon’s  deflruc- 
tion.  Jobates,  however,  lent  him  to  fubdue  the  Solymi, 
the  Amazons,  and  Lyfians,  and  thought  to  get  rid  of  him 
by  expofing  him  to  thefe  dangers  ;  but  by  his  prudence 
and  courage  he 'came  off  victorious.  Jobates  next  emplov- 
ed  him  to  deflroy  the  Chimaera;  when  Minerva,  or,  ac¬ 
cording  tO'Others,  Neptune,  in  confideration  of  his  inno¬ 
cence,  furniflied  him  with  the  horfe  Pegafus,  by  whofe 
aflidance  he  killed  the  Chimtera.  Jobates,  on  his  return, 
being  convinced  of  his  truth  and  integrity,  and  charmed, 
with  his  heroic  virtues,  gave  him  his  daughter  Philonoii 
in  marriage,  and  declared  him  his  fucceflor;  which  when 
Sthenobea  heard,  die  killed  herfelf.  Bellerophon,  after-, 
wards  growing  vain  with  his  profperity,  refolved,  by  the 
aflidance  of  Pegafus,  to  afeend  the  (kies  ;  when  Jupiter 
checked.his  prefumption,  by  driking  him  blind  in  his  flight; 
on  which  he  fell  to  the  earth,  and  wandered  till  death  it*, 
contempt  and  mifery:  but,  Pegafus  mounting  into  heaven, 
Jupiter  placed  him  among  the  condellations.  Homer.  Ovid. 

BELLES  LETTRES, yi  [Fr.]  Polite  literature.  It  has 
no  fmgular. — The  exaflnefs  of  the  other,  is  to  admit  of 
fomething  like  difeourfe,  efpecially  in  what  regards  the 
belles  lettres.  Tatler. 

Whether  we  confult  the  voluminous  dictionaries  of  tie 
French  language,  or  thofe  treatifes  that  profefs  to  point 
out  the  method  of  fludying  and  teaching  the  belles  lettres, 
we  find  not,  in  the  one  or  the  other,  either  a  clear  defini¬ 
tion  or  a  fuccinCt  explication  of  the  words  belles  lettres , 
nor  any  fummary  of  thofe  fciences  which  are  comprehend¬ 
ed  under  that  general  and  collective  denomination.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  vague  term,  under  which  every  one  may  ir. 
elude  whatever  he  thinks  proper.  Sometimes  we  are  told 
that  by  the  belles  lettres  is  meant,  the  knowledge  of  the 
arts  of  poetry  and  oratory;  fometimes  that  the  true  belles 
lettres  are  natural  philofophy,  geometry,  and  other  edential 
parts  of  learning  ;  and  fometimes,  that  they  comprehend 
the  art  of  war,  by  land  and  fea  :  in  fliort,  they  are  made 
to  include  all  that  we  know,  and  whatever  we  pleafe  ;  fio 
that,  in  treating  on  the  belles  lettres,  they  talk  of  the 
ufeof  the  lacraments,  &c.  (See  Rollin  on  the  Belles  Let- 
10  N  tres.) 
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tres.)  Some  comprehend  under  the  term,  all  thofe  in- 
ftrubtive  and  pleating  fciences  which  occupy  the  memory 
and  the  judgment,  and  do  not  make  part  either  of  the  fu- 
perior  fciences,  of  the  polite  arts ,  or  of  mechanic  profef- 
lions :  hence  they  make  hiftory,  chronology,  geography, 
genealogy,  philology,  &c.  the  belles  lettres.  In  a  word, 
it  were  an  endlefs  talk  to  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  parts 
of  literature  which  different  learned  men  have  compre¬ 
hended  under  this  title. 

BELLES'ME,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of 
a  diftribt,  in  the  department  of  the  Orne  ;  it  contains  a- 
bout  2500  inhabitants  :  three  leagues  fouth  of  Mortagne, 
and  fix  and  a  half  eaft -fouth-eaft  of  Alenyon. 

BELLEVES'VRE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Saone  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton, 
in  the  diftridft  of  Louhans ;  four  leagues  and  a  half  N.  N.  E. 
Lotihans,  and  fix  and  a  half  eaft  of  Chalons  fur  Saone. 

BELLEV  IL'LE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Paris,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
St.  Denis  :  hatf  a  league  eaft  of  Paris. 

Belleville,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Rhone  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  eanton,  in  the 
di ftridt  of  Villefranche  :  nine  leagues  eaft  of  Raanae,  and 
two  and  a  half  north  of  Villefranche. 

Belleville,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Vendee,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridt  of  La 
Roche- fur- Yon  •  one  league  north  of  La  Roche,  and  four 
fouth,  of  Montaigne. 

BELLEVOIS',  a  celebrated  painter  of  fea-pieces, 
knowm  through  all  parts  of  Europe  as  a  great  artift,  though 
no  particulars  have  been  handed  down  concerning  his  life. 
He  died  in  1684.  His  fubjcfts  are  views  of  havens,  fea- 
ports,  ihores,  calms,  and  (forms  at  fea  :  but  his  calms 
have  the  greateft  excellence. 

BEL'LEY,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Ain,  before  the  revolu¬ 
tion  the  capital  of  Bugey,  and  lee  of  a  bilhop,  lituated  be- 
tween  the  mountains,  about  two  miles  from  the  Rhone  : 
eleven  leagues  fouth-eaft  of  Bourg  en  Brefte,  and  twelve 
eaft  of  Lyons.  Lat.  45.45.  N.  Ion.  23.  21.  F.  Ferro.  . 

BEL'LrBONE.y'.  [belle  &  bonne,  Fr.]  A  woman  ex¬ 
celling  both  in  beauty  and  goodnefs.  A  word  now  out  ofufe. 
Pan  may  be  proud  that  ever  he  begot 
Such  a  bcllibone.  Spenfer.  - 

BELLID1  AS'TRUM,/.  in  botany.  See  Doronicum. 

BELL1DIOPDES,/.  See  Chrysanthemum. 

BELLI'GERANT,  or  Belligerous,  adj.  [ begiller .] 
Waging  war. 

BEL'LING,/.  A  hunting  term,  fpoken  of  a  roe,  when 
jfhe  makes  a  noife  in  rutting  time. 

BEL'LINGHAM,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland, 
is  thirty- two  miles  north-weft  from  Newcaftle,  feventeen 
miles  north  from  Hexam,  fix  miles  north  of  Simonburn, 
and  nine  miles  fotuh-weft  from  Elfdon.  Twenty-five 
Jioufes  were  burnt  down  in  this  fmall  place  on  the  25th  of 
Augult,  17S0.  Here  is  a  fair  annually  on  the  15th  of  Sept. 

BELLPNI  (Gentil),  a  Venetian  painter,  born  in  1421. 
He  was  employed  by  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  to  him 
and  his  brother  the  Venetians  are  indebted  for  the  noble 
paintings  which  are  to  be  feen  in  the  council-hall.  We 
are  told  that  Mahomet  II.  having  feen  fotne  of  his  perfor¬ 
mances,  was  foil  ruck  with  them,  that  he  wrote  to  the  repub¬ 
lic  for  him.  The  painter  accordingly  went  to  Conftantinople, 
where  he  executed  many  admirable  pieces.  He  painted 
the  decollation  of  St.  John  the  Baptifl,  whom  the  Turks 
revere  as  a  great  prophet.  Mahomet  admired  the  propor¬ 
tion  and  fhadowing,  but  he  remarked  one  defect  in  regard 
to  the  ikin  of  the  neck,  from  which  the  head  was  feparat- 
ed  ;  and  in  order  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  obfervation,  he 
lent  for  a  (lave  and  ordered  his  head  to  be  (truck  off ;  to 
compare  it  with  the  picture.  This  fo  (hocked  the  painter, 
that  could  not  be  eafy  till  he  had  obtained  his  difmiftion  ; 
which  the  grand  fignior  granted,  and  made  him  a  prefent 
of  a  gold  chain.  The  republic  fettled  a  penfion  upon  him 
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at  his  return,  and  made  him  a  knight  of  St.  Mark.  He 
died  in  1501,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  John  Bellini, 
his  brother,  painted  with  great  art  and  fweetnefs,  and 
died  in  1512,  aged  ninety. 

Bellini  (Laurence),  an  eminent  phyfician,  born  at 
Florence  in  1643.  After  having  finifhed  his  ftudiesin  po¬ 
lite  literature,  he  went  to  Pifa,  where  he  was  afTifted  by 
the  generofity  of  the  grand  duke  Ferdinand  IL  and  ftudied 
under  two  of  the  moll  learned  men  of  that  age,  Oliva  and 
Borelli.  Oliva  inftrufted  him  in  natural  philofophy,  and 
Borelli  taught  him  mathematics.  At  twenty  years  of  age, 
he  was  chofen  profeflor  of  philofophy  at  Pifa,  but  did  not 
continue  long  in  this  office  ;  for  he  had  acquired  fuch  a_ 
reputation  for  his  (kill  in  anatomy,  that  the  grand  duke 
procured  him  a  profefTorffiip  in  that  fcience.  Bellini,  af¬ 
ter  having  held  his  profefibrffiip  almoft  thirty  years,  went 
to  Florence,  where  he  prabtifed  phyfic  with  great  fucceft, 
and  was  appointed  ftrft  phyfician  to  the  grand  duke  Col- 
mus  III.  He  wrote  the  following  books  in  Latin;  1.  An 
anatomical  Difcourfe  on  the  Structure  and  Ufe  of  the 
Kidneys.  2.  A  Speech  by  way  of  Thanks  to  the  Duke  of 
Tufcany.  3.  Anatomical  Obfervations,  and  a  Propolition 
in  Mechanics.  4.  Of  the  Urine  and  Pulfe,  &c.  &c.  5. 

T rafts  concerning  the  Motion  o-f  the  Heart  and  Bile,  &c. 
He  died  January  8,  170,3,  being  fixty  years  of  age.  His 
works  were  read  and  explained  publicly  by  Dr.  Pitcarin, 
profelforof  phyfic  in  Leyden. 

BELLINZO'NA,  a  town  of  Swiflerland,  and  capital  of 
a  fmall  country  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Alps,  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  Milanefe,  fituated  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  Lake  Maggiora,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Tefin  and  the 
Molfa  :  this  country  formerly  belonged  to  the  biffiopric 
of  Como  from  a  pretended  or  real  grant  of  the  kings  of 
Lombardy,  but  was  annexed  to  the  Swifs  cantons  of  Uri, 
Schwitz,  and  Underwalden,  and  confirmed  to  them  in  the 
year  1616.  The  richnefs  of  the  country  confifts  in  its  paf- 
turage  and  cattle.  The  corn  produced  is  not  fufficient  for 
the  confumption  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  fupplied  by 
the  Milanefe.  The  town  is  fortified:  twenty-five  miles 
north-north-weft  of  Como,  and  forty  fouth  of  Zurich. 
Lat.  46.  1.  N.  Ion.  26.  21.  E.  Ferro. 

BELLPPOTENT,  adj.  [ 'oellipotens ,  Fr.]  Ptiiftant  j 
mighty  in  war. 

BEL'LIS,y.  [^f/Zzir.Lat.  pretty, handfome.]  TheDAisY. 
In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  fyogenefia,  order  polyga- 
mia  fuperfltta,  natural  order  compofitae  difcoideae.  The 
generic  charafters  are — Calyx  :  common,  hemifpheric, 
upfight;  leaflets  to  twenty  in  ?,  double  row,  lanceolate, 
equal.  Corolla  :  compound,  radicate  ;  corollules  herma¬ 
phrodite,  tubular,  numerous  in  the  difk  ;  female  ligulate, 
more  in  number  than  the  leaves  of  the  calyx  in  the  ray; 
proper  of  the  hermaphrodite  funnel-form,  five-cleft;  of 
the  female  ligulate,  lanceolate,  fcarcely  three-toothed. 
Stamina :  of  the  hermaprodite  filaments  five,  capillary, 
veryffiort;  anthera  cylindric,  tubular.  Piftillum  :  germ 
ovate;  c-f  the  hermaphrodite  ftyle  fimple,  ftigma  emargi- 
nate;  of  the  female,  ftyle  filiform  ;  ftigmas  two,  patulous. 
Pericarpium  :  none;  calyx  unchanged.  Seeds:  folitary, 
obovate,  comprefted  ;  down  none.  Receptaculum  :  nak¬ 
ed,  conical. — EJfential  Char  aider.  Calyx;  hemifpheric, 
with  equal  fcales ;  feeds  ovate,  with  no  down  ;  recepta¬ 
culum  naked,  conical. 

Species,  j.  Beilis  perennis,  or  perennial  or  common 
daily  :  fcape  naked.  Common  daily  is  fufficiently  diftin- 
guiffied  by  its  perennial  root;  truncate  or  pnemorfe  at  the 
end  ;  leaves  radical,  inverfely  ovate  or  lanceolate,  or  ra¬ 
ther  fpatulate,  blunt  at  the  end,  notched  and  often  waved 
about  the  edge,  an  inch  or  more  in  length  and  about  half 
an  inch  in  breadth;  fcapes  hirfute,  folid  at  bottom,  hol¬ 
low  at  top,  frc*n  two  to  four  inches  long,  having  fome- 
times  a  fingle  leaf,  and  terminated  by  one  radiate  flower, 
frequently  near  an  inch  in  diameter  :  florets  in  the  difk 
yellow,  numerous  (one  hundred  and  fifty)  ;  in  the  ray 
white,  often  purple  on  the  outfide,  and  fometimes  at  the 
tip,  amounting  frequently  to  near  fifty  in  number:  recep¬ 
tacle 
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tacle  furrounded  by  very  fmall  tubercles,  which  perhaps 
jriay  be  nectaries  :  feeds  cordate-oblong  or  emarginate, 
comprelfed,  furrounded  by  a  whitifh  rim,  bay-afli-coloured 
in  the  middle,  having  a  few  whitifh  hairs  on  them.  It  is 
a  native  of  mod  parts  of  Europe  in  padures  ;  flowers  al- 
mod  all  the  year,  and  flints  up  clofe  every  night  and  in 
wet  weather.  The  fade  of  the  leaves  is  fomewhat  acrid  ; 
in  fome  countries  however  it  is  ufed  as  a  potherb.  The 
roots  have  a  penetrating  pungency.  It  is  ungrateful  to 
cattle,  and  even  to  geefe  ;  it  occupies  therefore  a  large 
fliare  of  padure  lands,  to  tire  excluli'on  of  grafs  and  profit¬ 
able  herbs.  It  has  been  much  recommended  as  excellent 
for  frefli  wounds  externally,  and  againd  inflammatory  dil- 
orders,  &c.  internally  ;  but  it  is  now  wholly  out  of  ufe. 
Lady  Margaret,  countefs  of  Richmond,  bore  three  white 
■dafies  (Margudrites)  on  a  green  turf.  Varieties  of  the 
garden  daily  are  double  white,  red,  white  and  red  Ariped, 
variegated,  fcarlet,  and  pied.  Double  quilled  or  with  fif- 
tular  florets.  Double  cock’s-comb  fhaped,  white,  red,  and 
ipeckled.  Proliferous,  childing  or  hen  and  chicken  daify. 

2.  Beilis  annua,  or  annual  daify  :  fl'em  fomewhat  leafy. 
This  is  a  low  annual  plant,  feldom  rifing  more  than  three 
inches  high,  with  an  upright  dalk  having  leaves  on  the 
lower  part,  but  the  upper  part  naked,  and  fupporting  a 
Angle  flower  like  that  of  the  common  daify,  but  fmaller. 
Native  of  Sicily,  Spain,  about  Montpellier,  Verona,  and 
Nice.  Cultivated  in  1759,  by  Mr.  Miller. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  common  wild  daify  being 
a  troublefome  weed  in  padure  lands,  and  the  lawns  and 
grafs  walks  in  gardens,  is  never  cultivated.  The  garden 
dailies  flower  in  April  and  May,  when  they  make  a  pretty 
variety,  being  intermixed  with  plants  of  the  fame  growth  ; 
they  diould  be  planted  in  a  fhady  border,  and  a  loamy  foil 
without  dung,  in  which  they  may  be  preferved  without 
varying,  provided  the  roots  are  tranfplanted  and  parted 
every  autumn  ;  which  is  all  the  culture  they  require,  ex¬ 
cept  the  keeping  them  clear  from  weeds.  Thefe  were  for¬ 
merly  planted  foredgingsto  borders,  but  they  are  very  unfit 
for  this  purpofej  becaufe,  where  they  are  fully  expofed  to 
the  fun,  they  frequently  die  in  large  patches,  whereby 
the  edgings  become  bald  in  many  places.  Mr.  Curtis,  on 
the  contrary,  thinks  that  dailies  appear  to  mod  advantage 
in  edgings  to  borders,  not  that  they  are  equal  to  box  for 
this  purpofe,  but  becaufe  they  enliven  the  border  more, 
and  add  much  to  the  general  gaiety  of  the  garden.  He're- 
commends  the  roots  to  be  taken  up  the  lad  week  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  or  the  fird  in  October,  to  be  divided  into  fingle 
plants,  and  to  be  planted  three  inches  afiart  in  a  trench, 
not  in  holes  by  a  dibber,  fpreading  out  the  fibres,  and 
fpreading  the  earth  clofely  round  them  ;  by  which  means 
they  will  not  be  fubjeft  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  ground  by 
the  worms.  Such  edgings  Ihould  be  replanted  every  au¬ 
tumn,  becaufe  the  plants,  if  they  grow  well,  fpread  too 
wide.  Mr.  Curtis  affirms,  that  if  they  remain  undidurbed 
in  the  fame  foot,  they  will  recur  to  their  natural  date  and 
become  fingle,  notwithdanding  Mr.  Miller  informs  us  that 
he  never  obierved  them  fo  to  do.  See  Anthemis,  As¬ 
ter,  Athanasia,  Bellium,  Calendula,  Chry¬ 
santhemum,  Cotula,  Do  r  on  1  c'um,  Eci.ipta,  Os- 
mites,  Saponaria.  Bellis  Major,  fee  Chrysan¬ 
themum.  Bei.lis  Casrulea,  fee  Gi.obularia. 

BEL'LIUM,y.  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  fynge- 
nefia,  order  polygamia  fuperflua,  natural  order  compofitte 
difcoideas.  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx:  common 
Ample,  with  very  many,  equal,  boat-lhaped,  leaflets.  Co¬ 
rolla  :  compound  radiated  ;  in  the  ray  female,  ten  or 
twelve  ;  in  the  diik  hermaphrodite,  very  many ;  proper, 
of  the  hermaphrodite,  funnel-fhaped,  quadrifid,  eredt ;  of 
the  females,  elliptic,  emarginate,  ligulate.  Stamina:  in 
the  hermaphrodite,  filaments  four,  fhort  7.  antherae  cylin- 
dric.  Pidillum  :  in  the  hermaphrodite,  germ  turbinate  ; 
dyle  filiform  ;  fiignia  bifid,  oblong;  in  the  females,  germ 
turbinate  ;  dyle  very  fhort  ;  ftigma  bifid,  minute.  Peri- 
carpium  :  none  ;  calyx  unchanged.  Seeds  :  turbinate  ; 
crown  chaffy,  eight-leaved,  rounded;  down  with  eight 
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fimple  awns.  Receptaculum  :  naked,  conic. — Ejfential 
CharaCler ,  Calyx  with  equal  leaflets  ;  feeds  conic,  with  a 
chaffy  eight-leaved  crown,  and  awned  down  ;  receptacu- 
him  naked.1 

Species.  1.  Bellium  bellidioides :  fcapes  naked  filiform. 
This  has  the  habit  of  the  daify,  but  differs  effentially  from 
it  in  having  a  down  to  the  feed.  Native  of  Italy,  about 
Rome ;  and  in  the  ifland  of  Maj'orca. 

2.  Bellium  minutum  :  dem  leafy.  This  is  one  of  the 
minuted  of  plants.  Stem  capillary,  an  inch  in  length  ; 
the  whole  plant  fmooth  and  afcending.  Native  of  the  Le¬ 
vant.  Introduced  in  1772,  by  M.  Richard. 

BEL'LO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  province  of  Bafilicata  :  two  miles  S.  S.  E.  Muro. 

BELLO'CULUS,  f.  [from  bellus  fair,  and  oculus  the 
eye.]  A  precious  done  refembling  the  eye,  and  fuppofed 
to  be  ufeful  in  its  diforders.  Cadellus  fays,  it  is  quaji  Beli 
oculus. 

BEL'LON,yi  A  didemper  common  in  countries  where 
they  fmelt  lead  ore.  It  is  attended  with  languor,  intole¬ 
rable  pains'  and  gripings  in  the  belly,  and  generally  cof- 
tivenefs.  Beads,  poultry,  &c.  as  well  as  men,  are  fubje£t 
to  this  diforder  :  hence  a  certain  fpace  round  the  fmelt- 
ing-houfes  is  called  bellon-ground,  becaufe  it  is  dangerous 
for  an  animal  to  feed  upon  it. 

BELLO'NA,  in  pagan  mythology,  the  goddefs  of  war, 
is  generally  reckoned  the  fider  of  Mars,  and  fome  repre- 
fent  her  as  both  his  fider  and  wife.  She  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  inventrefs  of  the  needle  ;  and  from  that  indru- 
ment  is  fuppofed  to  have  taken  her  name  BsXonj,  fignify- 
ing  a  needle.  This  goddefs  was  cruel  and  favage,  delight¬ 
ing  in  blooddied  and  daughter  ;  and  was  not  only  the  at¬ 
tendant  of  Mars,  but  took  a  pleafure  in  fharing  his  dan¬ 
gers.  She  is  commonly  reprefented  in  an  attitude  expref- 
live  of  fury  and  diffraction,  her  hair  compofed  of  fnakes 
clotted  with  gore,  and  her  garments  dained  with  blood  | 
die  is  generally  depicted  driving  the  chariot  of  Mars,  with 
a  whip  in  her  hand  ;  but  fometimes  die  is  drawn  bolding 
a  lighted  torch  or  brand,  and  at  others  a  trumpet.  Bel- 
lona  had  a  temple  at  Rome,  near  the  Circus  Flaminius, 
before  which  ftood  the  column  of  war,  from  whence  the 
conful  threw  his  lance  when  lie  declared  war.  She  was 
worlhipped  at  Comana,  in  Cappadocia  ;  and  Camden  ob- 
ferves,  that  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Severus  there  was 
a  temple  of  Bellona  in  our  city  of  York. 

BELLONA'RII,  prieds  of  Bellona,  the  goddefs  of  war. 
The  bellonarii  cut  and  mangled  their  bodies  with  knives 
and  daggers  in  a  cruel  manner,  to  pacify  the  deity.  In  this- 
they  are  lingular,  that  they  offered  their  own  blood,  not 
that  of  other  creatures,  in  facrifice.  In  the  fury  and  en- 
thufiafm  with  which  they  were  feized  on  thefe  occalions,. 
they  ran  about  uttering  prophecies,  and  foretelling  blood 
and  daughter,  devadations  of  cities,  revolutions  of  dates, 
and  the  like  :  whence  Martial  calls  them  turba  entheata- 
Bellonce. 

BELLO'NI A,y.  [So  named  by  Plunder,  in  honour  of 
the  famous  French  phyfican  Pierre  Belon,  who  has  left 
many  valuable  traCfs  on  natural  hidory.]  I11  botany, 
genus  of  the  clafs  pentandria,  order  monogynia,  natuVal 
order  rubiaceas.  The  generic  characters  are — Calyx:  pe- 
rianthium  one- leafed,  fuperior,  femiquinquefid,  perma¬ 
nent;  divifions  lanceolate,  acute.  Corolla:  monopetalous, 
wheel-fliaped  ;  tube  very  fhort ;  border  flat,  femiquinque¬ 
fid,  obtufe,  large.  Stamina :  filaments  five,  fubulate, 
ereft,  very  fhort ;  antherae  erefd,  converging*  (hort.  Pif- 
tillum :  germ  inferior;  dyle  fubulate,  draight,  longer 
than  the  damens  ;  digma  acute.  Pericarpium  :  capfule 
turbinate,  wrapped  up  in  the  calyx,  and  beaked  with  its 
converging  divifions,  one- celled.  Seeds  :  numerous, 

roundilh,  fmall. — Ejfential  Character.  Corolla  wheel-fliap- 
ed ;  capfule  one-celled,  inferior,  many-feeded,  beaked 
with  the  calyx. 

Species.  1.  Bellonia  afpera  :  leaves  ovate,  ferrate,  flow¬ 
ers  corymbed,  terminating.  This  is  a  fhrub,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  height,  pending  out  many  lateral  branches.  This 
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fpecies  is  yet  little  known,  and  according  to  Schwartz  has 
been  feenonly  by  Plumier,  and  refts  only  upon  his  autho¬ 
rity.  Mr.  Miller  fays,  that  it  is  very  common  in  feveral 
of  the  warm  itlands  in  America,  whence  he  has  received 
the  feeds.  As  there  is  no  fpecimen  of  it  in  his  herbarium, 
which  is  now  in  the  pofleflion  of  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  we  can¬ 
not  form  a  judgment  whether  the  plant  which  he  fpeaks  of 
might  be  that  of  Plumier,  or  the  fecond  fpecies,  difcovered 
in  Hifpanolia  by  Schwartz. 

2.  Bellonia  fpinofa :  thorny;  leaves  ovate,  angular, 
tooth-ferrate,  peduncles  axillary,  one-flowered. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fliould  be  fown  early  in  the  fpring,  in  a  pot  filled,  with 
light  frefh  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners 
bark,  obferving  to  water  it  frequently,  as  the  earth  ap¬ 
pears  dry ;  but  you  mu  ft  be  careful  not  to  wafh  the  feeds 
out  of  the  ground.  '  When  the  plants  are  come  up  half  an 
inch  high,  they  fliould  be  carefully  tranfplanted  into  pots 
tilled  with  light  frefh  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed 
again,  obferving  to  w’ater  and  fhade  them  until  they  have 
taken  root ;  after  which  time  they  fhould  have  air  admit¬ 
ted  to  them  every  day,  when  the  weather  is  warm  ;  they 
nnift  alfo  be  frequently  watered.  When  the  plants  have 
- fi lied  thefe  pots  with  their  roots,  they  (hould  be  carefully 
ftiaken  out  of  them,  and  their  roots  trimmed,  and  put  into 
larger  pots  filled  with  light  frefh  earth,  and  plunged  into 
the  hot-bed  again.  In  warm  weather  they  fliould  have 
free  air  admitted  to  them  every  day  ;  but  in  autumn  they 
muft  be  plunged  into  the  bark-ftove,  and  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  other  tender  exotic  plants.  The  fecond 
year  thefe  plants  will  fometimes  flower,  but  they  rarely 
produce  good  feeds  in  this  climate;  however,  they  may 
be  propagated  by  cuttings  in  the  fu miner  months,  provided 
they  are  planted  in  light  earth  on  a  moderate  hot-bed, 
and  carefully  watered  and  fliaded  until  they  have  taken 
root.  Thefe  plants  muft  be  conftantly  kept  in  the  ftove, 
and  fliould  have  a  large  fhare  of  free  air  in  warm  weather ; 
but,  if  they  are  fet  abroad,  they  will  not  thrive  here. 

BELLO'RI  (John  Peter),  of  Rome  ;  a  celebrated  an¬ 
tiquary  and  connoiffeur  in  the  polite  arts.  Author  of  the 
lives  of  the  modern  painters,  architects,  and  fculptors, 
and  of  other  works  on  antiquities  and  medals.  He  died  in 
169  6. 

BELI.O'VACHI,  anciently  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica, 
reckoned  the  braveft  of  the  Belgce  ;  now  the  Bcauvafis,  in 
the  ifle  of  France. 

To  BEL'LOW,  v.  n.  [ bcllan ,  Sax.]  To  make  a  noife  as 
a  bull  : 

What  bull  dares  bellow ,  or  what  flieep  dares  bleat, 

Within  the  lion’s  den  ?  Dryden. 

To  make  any  violent  outcry.  To  vociferate  :  in  this  fenfe 
it  is  a  word  of  contempt : 

The  full  fat  captain,  with  a  hound’s*deep  throat, 

Would  bellow  out  a  laugh  in  a  bafe  note.  Dryden. 

To  roar  as  the  fea  in  a  florin,  or  as  the  wind  ;  to  make  any 
continued  noife,  that  may  caufe  terror: 

The  rifing  rivers  float  the  nether  ground  ; 

And  rocks  the  bellowing  voice  of  boiling  feas  rebound. 

Dryden. 

BEL'LOWS,yi  [bilig,  Sax.  perhaps  it  is  corrupted  from 
bellies ,  the  wind  being  contained  in  the  hollow,  or  belly. 
It  has  no  fengular ;  for  we  ufually  fay,  a  pair  of  bellows  : 
but  Dryden  has  ufed  bellows  as  a  fingular.~\  The  inflrument 
ufed  to  blow  the  fire. — The  lungs,  as  bellows,  fupply  a 
force  of  breath  ;  and  the  afpera  arteria  is  as  the  nofe  of  bel¬ 
lows ,  to  collect  and  convey  the  breath.  //otor.—^In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paflage  it  is  fingular  : 

Thou  neither,  like  a  bellows,  fwell’ft  thy  face, 

As  if  thou  wert  to  blow  the  burning  mafs 

Of  melting  ore.  Dryden. 

Bellows  are  of  various  conftructions,  according  to  their 
different  purpofes ;  but  in  general  they  are  compelled  of 
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two  flat  boards,  fometimes  of  an  oval,  fometimes  of  a  tri¬ 
angular,  figure  :  two  or  more  hoops,  bent  according  to  the 
figure  of  the  boards,  are  placed  between  them  ;  a  piece  of 
leather,  broad  in  the  middle  and  narrow  at  both  ends,  is 
nailed  on  the  edges  of  the  boards,  which  it  thus  unites  to¬ 
gether  ;  as  alfo  on  the  hoops  which  fepurate  the  boards, 
that  the  leather  may  the  eafier  open  and  fold  again :  a  tube 
of  iron,  brafs,  or  copper,  is  fattened  to  the  undermoft 
board,  and  there  is  a  valve  within,  that  covers  the  holes 
in  the  under  board  to  keep  in  the  air.  Anacharfis  the  Scy¬ 
thian  is  recorded  as  the  inventor  of  bellows.  Their  ac¬ 
tion,  as  above  remarked,  bears  a  near  affinity  to  that  of 
the  lungs  j  and  what  we  call  blowing  in  the  latter,  affords 
a  good  illuflration  of  what  is  called  refpiring  in  the  former. 
Animal  life  it  lei  f  may  on  tome  occalions  be  fubfifled  by 
blowing  into  the  lungs  with  a  pair  of  bellows.  Dr.  Hooke’s 
.  experiment  to  this  effect  is  famous :  having  laid  the  thorax 
of  a  dog  bare,  by  cutting  away  the  ribs  and  diaphragm,  peri¬ 
cardium,  &c.  and  having  cut  oft' the  afpera  arteriabelow  the 
epiglottis,  and  bound  it  on  the  nofe  of  a  bellows,  he  found, 
that  as  he  blowed  the  dog  recovered,  and  as  he  ceafed 
fell  convulfive  ;  and  thus  was  the  animal  kept  alternately 
alive  and  dead  for  more  than  an  hour.  There  are  bellow’s 
made  wholly  of  wood,  without  any  leather  about  them  ; 
one  of  which  is  preferved  in  the  repofitory  of  the  Royal 
Society  ;  and  Dr.  Plot  deferibes  another  in  the  copper* 
works  at  Elfdon  in  StafFordfhire.  Ant.  della  Fruta  con¬ 
trived  a  fubftitute  for  bellows,  to  fpare  their  expence  in 
the  fufion  of  metals.  This  is  called  by  Kircher  camera 
aolia,  and  in  England  the  water-bellows  ;  where  water  fall¬ 
ing  through  a  funnel  into  a  clofe  vetfel,  fends  forth  fo  much 
air  continually  as  blows  the  fire.  See  Furnace. 

Smiths  and  founders  bellows,  whether  tingle  or  double, 
are  wrought  by  means  of  a  rocker,  with  a  tiring  or  chain 
fattened  to  them,  which  the  workman  pulls.  The  bel¬ 
lows  pipe  is  fitted  into  that  of  the  tewel.  One  of  the 
boards  is  fixed,  fo  as  not  to  play  at  all.  By  drawing  down 
the  handle  of  the  rocker,  the  moveable  board  rifes,  and 
by  means  of  a  weight  on  the  top  of  the  upper  board  it 
finks  again.  The  bellows  of  forges  and  furnaces  of  mines 
ufually  receive  their  motion  from  the  wheels  of  a  water¬ 
mill.  Others,  as  the  bellows  of  enamellers,  are  wrought 
by  means  of  one  or  more  fteps  or  treddles  under  the  work¬ 
man’s  feet.  The  bellows  of  organs  are  worked  by  a  man 
called  the  blower-,  and  in  fmall  organs  by  the  foot  of  the 
player.  Butchers  have  alfo  a  kind  of  bellows  of  a  peculiar 
make,  by  which  they  bloat  or  blow  up  their  meat  when 
killed,  in  order  to  give  it  a  finer  appearance. 

Bone  Bellows,  (pvarl-opic  ormoi,  occur  in  Herodotus 
for  tliofe  applied  by  the  Scythians  to  the  genitals  of  mares, 
in  order  to  diftend  the  uterus,  and  by  this  compreflion  make 
them  yield  a  greater  quantity  of  milk. 

HcJJian  Bello ws,f.  A  contrivance  for  driving  air  into 
a  mine,  for  the  refpiration  of  the  miners.  This  M.  Papin 
improved,  changing  its  cylindrical  form  into  a  fpiral  one. 

Hydrofatic  Bellows.  See  Hydrostatics. 

Bellows  Rocks,  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the  weft  coaft 
of  Ireland,  and  county  of  Galway.  Lat.  53.  19.  N.  Ion.  10. 
4.  W.  Greenwich. 

BEL'LUINE,  adj.  \belluinus,  Lat.]  Beaftly  ;  belonging 
to  a  beaft  ;  favage  ;  brutal. — If  human  actions  were  not 
to  be  judged,  men  would  have  no  advantage  over  beafts. 
At  this  rate,  the  animal  and  belluine  life  would  be  the  beft, 
Atterbury. 

BELLUNE'SE,  a  fmall  country  of  Italy,  belonging  to 
the  republic  of  Venice,  making  part  of  the  marquifate  of 
Trevifa,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Cadorni  and  part  of 
Friuli,  on  the  eaft  by  a  large  foreft  which  feparates  it  from 
Friuli,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Trevifan  and  Feltrin,  and  on 
the  welt  by  the  bifliopric  of  Trent. 

BELLU'NO,  a  town  of  Italy,  and  capital  of  the  Bellu- 
nefe,  and  fee  of  a  biftiop,  fuffragan  of  the  archbiftiop  of 
Udina,  lituated  on  thePiava:  forty-three  miles  north  of 
Venice,  and  forty-eight  eaft  of  Trent,  Lat.  46.  10.  N.  Ion, 
30.  48.  E.  Ferro. 
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BEL'LY,/  t balg,  Dutch,  -bol,  kola,  W#.]  That  part 
of  the  human  body  which  reaches  from  the  bread  to  the 
thighs,  containing  the  bowels. —  In  -  beads,  it  is  u  fed,  in 
general,  for  that  part  of  the  body  next  the  ground. — And 
the  Lord  laid  unto  the  ferpent,  Upon  thy  belly  (It alt  thou 
go,  and  dull  (halt  thou  eat,  all  the  days  of  thy  life.  G*ic- 
fts.— The  womb  :  in  this  1’enfe,  it  is  commonly  tiled  ludi- 
croufly  or  familiarly  .—-The  fecret  is  grown  too  big  for  the 
pretence,  like  Mrs.  Primly’s  big  belly.  Congreve. — “That 
part  of  man  which  requires  food,  in  oppofition  to  the  back, 
or  that  which  demands  clothes. — Whole  god  is  their  belly. 
Phil. — 'I’he  part  of  any  thing  that  fwells  out  into  a  larger 
capacity. — Fortune  fometimes  turneth  the  handle  of  the 
bottle,  which  is  eafy  to  be  taken  hold  of ;  and  after  the 
belly,  which  is  hard  to  gralp.  Bacon.  —  Any  place  in  which 
fomething  is  inclofed. — Out  of  the  belly  of  hell  cried  I, 
and  thou  bearded  my  voice.  Jonah. 

i!  The  Belly  has  no  ears.”  [From  Venter  non  b.abet  au- 
res,  Lat.  The  French  fay:  Ventre  a  fame  n'a  point  d’orcil/esf 
This  proverb  intimates,  that  there  is  no  arguing  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  hunger,  the  mother  of  impatience  and  anger:  it 
is  a  prudent  caution  not  to  contend  with  hungry  perfons, 
or  contradidt  their  quarrelfome  tempers,  by  ill-timed  apo¬ 
logies  or  perfualions  to  patience  :  it  is  a  lefture  of  civility 
and  difcretion,  not  to  didurb  a  gentleman  at  his  repalL 
There  is  one  reafon,  why  the  belly  Iho'uld  have  no  ears, 
fince  neither  words,  nor  even  knific,  will  fatisfy  it.  The 
Germans  fay  :  Guts  worte  machen  einen  nicht  Jatt. 

To  Belly,  v.  n.  To  fwell  into  a  larger  capacity;  to 
hang  out  ;  to  bulge  out  : 

The  pow’r  appeas’d,  with  winds  fuffic’d  the  fail, 

■The  bellying  canvas  If  rutted  with  the  gale.  Dry  den, 

BE  L'LY-ACH  E,/i  [from  belly  and  ache.']  Thecholic; 
or  pain  in  the  bowels. 

BEL'LY-BOUND,  ad].  [ from  belly  and  bound.  ]  Difeaf- 
ed.  fo  as  to  be  coltive,  and  fhrunk  in  the  belly. 

BEL'LY-FRETTING,  [  [from  belly  and/rct.]  In 
farriery,  the  chafing  of  a  horfe’s  belly  with  the  fore-girt. 
A  great  pain  in  a  horfe’s  belly,  caufed  by  worms. 

BEL'L YFUL, /.  [front  belly  and  full.']  As  much  food 
as  fills  the  belly,  or  latisfies  the  appetite.  It  is  often  ufed 
iudicroully  for  more  than  enough  ;  thus,  king  James  told 
his  Ion  that  he  would  have  his  bellyful  of  parliamentary  im¬ 
peachments. 

BEL'LYGQD,yi  [from  belly  and  god .  ]  A  glutton;  one 
makes  a  god  of  his  belly. — What  infinite  wade  they  made 
this  way,  the  only  llory  of  Apicius,  a  famous  bellygod,  may 
fuffice  to  (hew.  Hakcwill. 

BEL'LY-PINCHED,  adj.  [from  belly  and  pinched .] 
Starved. 

This  night,  wherein  the  cub-drawn  bear  would  couch, 

The  lion  and  the  belly-pinched  wolf 

Keep  their  fur  dry,  unbonnetted  he  runs.  Shakefpeare. 

B EL'LYRQLL,  f.  [from  belly  and  roll .]  A  roller,  fo 
called,  as  it  feems,  from  entering  into  the  hollows. — They 
have  two  fmall  harrows  that  they  clap  on  each  fide  of  the 
ridge,  and  fo  they  harrow  right  up  and  down,  and  roll  it 
with  a  LellyroU,  that  goes  between  the  ridges  when  they 
have  fown  it.  Mortimer. 

BEL'LY-TIMBER,yi  [from  belly  and  timber. Food; 
materials  to  fupport  the  belly  : 

The  (Length  of  every  other  member 

Is  founded  on  your  bel'y-timber.  Prior. 

BEL'LY-WORM,y]  [from  belly  and  worm.  3  A  worm 
that  breeds  in  the  belly. 

BEL'MAN,y.  [from  bell  and  man.~\  He  whofe  bufinefs 
it  is  to  proclaim  any  thing  in  towns,  and  to  gain  attention 
by  ringing  his  bell. 

BEL'META-L,  f.  The  metal  of  which  bells  are  made. 
The  balls  of  the  coinpolition  of  belmetal  is  copper,  which 
is  alloyed  chiefly  with  tin.  Silver  is  faid  to  be  fometimes 
added.  A  fmall  proportion  of  tin,  added  to  copper,  de¬ 
prives  it  of  its  malleability,  fo  far  as  to  render  it  quite  brit- 
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tie;  and  the  fpecinc  gravity  of  the  compound  is  always 
greater  than  would  be  deduced  by  computation  from  the 
quantities  and  fpecific  gravities  of  its  component  parts.  In 
certain  proportions,  it  even  exceeds  that  of  the  heavier 
metals.  The  colour  of  belmetal  is  much  whiter  than  might 
be  expedted  from  the  proportion  of  tin  which  enters  into 
its  coinpolition;  and,  when  this  laft  metal  conftitutes  one- 
third  of  the  mafs,  the  compound  is  fo  perfectly  white,  as 
to  reflect  the  images  of  all  coloured  bodies  without  alte¬ 
ration,  when  duly  poliflied.  See  Speculum. 

BEL'MGNT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Rhone  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftriCt  of  Roanne  :  fourteen  miles  north-call  of  Roanne. 

Belmont,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Aveiron,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dift.ridt  of  Sr- 
Afrique,  containing  about  3000  inhabitants  :  nine  leagues 
eall  of  Alby,  and  three  and  a  half  foutli-fouth-we.ft  of  St, 
Afrique. 

BELMON'TE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  and  province  of  Calabria  Citra  :  eleven  miles  wed- 
fouth-weft  of  Cofenzq. 

To  BELOCK',  v.  a.  [from  be  and  lock .  ]  To  fallen  as 
with  a  lock  : 

This  is  the  hand,  which  with  a  vow’d  contraft 

Was  fall  bclock'd  in  thine.  Shakefpeare. 

BE'LOMANCY,  f.  an  arrow,  and  (xaiLta,  di- 

nation.]  Divination,  by  arrows,  practifed  in  the  eall,  but 
chiefly  among  the  Arabians.  It  was  performed  in  different 
ways.  One  was  to  mark  a  parcel  of  arrows,  and  put  ele¬ 
ven  or  more  of  them  into  a  bag  :  thefe  were  afterwards 
drawn  out  ;  and  according  as  they  were  marked  or  not, 
they  judged  of  future  events.  Another  way  was  to  have 
three  arrows,  upon  one  of  which  was  wrote,  “  God  or¬ 
ders  it  me;”  upon  another,  “  God  forbids  it  me;”  and 
upon  the  third  nothing.  Thefe  were  put  into  a  quiver, 
out  of  which  they  drew  one  of  the  three  at  random  ;  if  it 
happened  to  be  that  with  the  firll  infcription,  the  tiling 
they  confulted  about  was  to  be  done  :  if  it  chanced  to  be 
that  with  the  fecond  infcription,  it  was  let  alone  ;  but  if  it 
proved  that  without  infcription,  they  drew  over  again.  Be- 
lomancy  is  an  ancient  praflice,  and  probably  that  which 
Ezekiel  mentions,  chap.  xxi.  21.  At  lead  St.  Jerome 
underftands  it  fo,  and  obferves  that  the  pratlice  was  fre¬ 
quent  among  the  Allyrians  and  Babylonians.  Something 
like  it  is  alfo  mentioned  in  Hofea,  chap.  iv.  only  that  (laves 
are  there  mentioned  inftead  of  arrows,  which  is  rather 
rhabdomancy  than  belomancy.  Grotius,  as  well  as  Je¬ 
rome,  confounds  the  two  together,  and  (hews  that  it  pre¬ 
vailed  much  among  the  Magi,  Chaldeans,  and  Scythians; 
whence  it  paffed  to  the  Sclavonians,  and  thence  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  whom  Tacitus  obferves  to  make  file  of  it. 

BE'LON  (Peter),  of  Mans,  in  France,  flourifhed  about 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  He  publilhed  feveral 
books  in  Latin.  He  wrote  in  French,  of  birds,  beads, 
fi Hies,  ferpents,  and  the  negleHed  culture  of  plants;  and 
a  book  of  Travels,  or  obfervations  of  many  Angularities 
and  memorable  things  found  in  Greece,  Alia,  Judaea, 
Egypt,  Arabia,  and  other  foreign  countries.  He  was  mur¬ 
dered  near  Paris  in  1564. 

BE'LONE,  f.  in  ichthyology.  See  E s o x . 

To  BELONG',  v.  n.  [ belangen ,  Dutch.]  To  be  the  pro¬ 
perty  of. — To  light  on  a  part  of  a  field  belonging  to  Boaz. 
Ruth. — To  be  the  province  or  bufinefs  of. — To  Jove  the 
care  of  heav’n  and  earth  belongs.  Dryden. — To  adhere;  or 
be  appendant  to. — He  went  into  a  defert  belonging  to  Beth- 
laida.  Luke. — To  have  relation  to. — To  whom  belongejt 
thou  ;  whence  art  thou  ?  1  Samuel. — To  be  the  quality  or 
attributes  of. — -The  faculties  belonging  to  the  Cupreine  fpi- 
rit,  are  unlimited  and  boundlefs,  fitted  and  deligned  for 

infinite  objefts.  Cheyne _ To  be  referred  to  ;  to  relate  to. 

— He  careth  for  things  that  belong  to  the  Lord.  1  Corinth. 

BELO'VED,  participle’,  [  from  belove,  derived  of  love.  It 
is  obfervable,  that  though  the  participle  be  of  very  fre-» 
quent  ufe,  the  verb  is  feldom  or  never  admitted ;  as  we  (ay, 
10  O  you 
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you  are  much  beloved  by  me,  but  not  I  bclovt  you.]-  Lov¬ 
ed  ;  dear : 

I  think  it  is  not  meet, 

Mark  Anthony,  f'o  well  bclov'd  of  Casfar, 

Should  outlive  Caefar.  Shakefpeare. 

BELOW',  prep,  [from  be  and  to.]  Under  in  place  ;  not 
fo  high.  Inferior  in  dignity. — The  noble  Venetians  think 
thefnfelves  equal  at  leaf!  to  the  eleritors  of  the  empire,  and 
but  one  degree  below  kings.  Addifon. — Inferior  in  excel¬ 
lence. —  His  Idylliums  of  Theocritus  are  as  much  below  his 
Manilius,  as  the  fields  are  below  the  {tars.  Felton. — Unwor¬ 
thy,  of';  unbefitting. 

Below,  adv,  In  the  lower  place  ;  in  the  place  neareft 
the  centre. — To  men  {landing  below  on  the  ground,  thole 
that  be  on  the  top  of  Paul’s  feem  much  lefs  than  they 
are,  and  cannot  be  known  ;  but,  to  men  above,  thole'  be¬ 
low  feem  nothing  lo  much  lelfened,  and  may  be  known. 
Bacon. — On  earth,  in  oppofition  to  heaven  : 

And  let  no  tears  from  erring  pity  flow, 

For  one  that’s  blels’d  above,  immortaliz’d  below.  Smith. 
In  hell ;  in  the  regions  of  the  dead  :  eppofed  to  heaven  and 
earth  : 

When  fuff’ring  faints  aloft  in  beams  fliall  glow, 

And  profp’rous  traitors  gnafti  their  teeth  below.  Tickcll. 

Below,  or  Belan,  a  river  of  England,  which  runs 
into  the  Eden  :  two  miles  north  of  Kirkby  Stephen,  in  the 
county  of  Weftmoreland. 

To  BELOW'!"',  v.  a.  from  be,  and  lowt,  a  word  of  con¬ 
tempt.]  To  treat  with  opprobrious  language ;  to  call  names. 
UbJ'olete. — Sieur  Gaulard,  when  he  heard  a  gentleman  re¬ 
port,  that  at  {upper  they  had  not  only  good  cheer,  but  al¬ 
io  favoury  epigrams  and  fine  anagrams,  returning  home, 
rated  and  belowtcd  his  cook,  as  an  ignorant  (bullion,  that 
never  drefled  him  either  epigrams  or  anagrams.  Camden. 

BEL'PECH,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aude,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diltrict  ‘of 
Caltelnaudary  :  two  leagues  and  three  quarters  north-well 
of  Mirepoix,  and  three  and  three  quarters  fouth-wefl  of 
Caflelnaudary.  Lat.  43,  12.  N.  Ion.  19.  25.  E.  Ferro. 

BELRIGU AR'DO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Ferrara,  on  a  branch  of  the  Po  ;  eight  miles  fouth-eafl 
from  Ferrara. 

BELSHAZ'ZAR,  the  lad  king  of  Babylon,  generally 
ftippofed  to  be  the  fon  of  Evil-merodach,  and  grand fon  to 
the  great  Nebuchadnezzar.  During  the  time  that  Babylon 
was  belieged  by  Cyrus,  Belfhazzar  made  an  entertainment 
for  a  thou  land  of his  mod  eminent  courtiers,  (Dan.  v.  1,  &c.) 
and  being  heated  with  wine,  ordered  that  the  veflels  of  gold 
.and  diver  which  his  grandfather  Nebuchadnezzar  had  ta¬ 
ken  out  of  the  temple  at  Jerufalem  might  be  brought  to  the 
banqueting-houfe,  that  he  and  his  princes,  together  with 
his  wives  and  concubines,  might  drink  out  of  them,  which 
accordingly  was  done  ;  and,  to  add  to  their  profanenefs,  in 
the  midd.of  their  cups  they  fang  fongs  in  praife  of  their 
idols..  But  it  was  not  long. before  a  damp  was  put  to  the 
king’s’,  mirth,  by  an  hand,  appearing  upon  the  wall,  which 
in  three  words  wrote  the  lentence  of  his  condemnation. 
The  king  faw  the  hand  that  wrote  and,  being  exceed¬ 
ingly  affrighted,  commanded  his  wife  men,  magicians, 
and  allrologers,  to  be  immediately  called,  that  they 
might  read  the  writing,  and  explain  its  meaning.  When 
they  came,  the  king  promifed,  that  whoever  fhould  ex¬ 
pound  this  writing  Ihould  be  made  the  third  perfon  of  his 
kingdom  in  place  and  power.  But  the  magi  could  com¬ 
prehend  nothing  of  it ;  which  encreafed  the  uneafinefs  of 
the  king  and  his  court:  whereupon  Daniel  was  lent  for. 
The  king  made  him  the  fame  offer  of  honours  ana  rewards 
that  he  had  done  to  his  magicians,  if  he  would  explain  the 
Writing.  Daniel  modeftly  refilled  thole  offers  :  but,  hav¬ 
ing  undertaken  to  perform  what  he  required  of  him,  he 
lirll  reproved  the  king  for  his  ingratitude  to  God,  who  had 
advanced  him  to  the  rank  of  a  fbvereign,  and  for  the  pro¬ 
fanation  of  the  velfels  which  were  conlecrated  to  his  fer- 
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vice ;  and  then  proeeeded  to  the  interpretation  of  the  words, 
which  were  thefe,  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharfin.  Mene,  fays  he, 
which  dignifies  number,  intimates,  that  the  days  both  of 
your  life  and  reign  are  numbered,  or  that  you  have  but  a 
lliort  time  to  live  ;  Tekel,  which  lignifies  weight,  intimates, 
that  you  have  been  weighed  in  the  balance  of  God’s  juf- 
tice,  anil  found  too  light  ;  and  Upharfin,  which  lignifies  a. 
fragment,  intimates,  that  your  kingdom  fliall  be  "divided 
and  given  to  the  Medes  and  Perlians.  Which  accordingly 
came  to  pads  :  for  that  very  night,  in  the  midfl  of  their 
fe  a  fling  and  revelling,  the  city  was  taken  by  furprife,  Bel¬ 
fhazzar  (lain,  and  the  kingdom  tranllated  to  Cyaxares, 
whom  the  Scripture  calls  Darius  the  Mode.  See  Babylon- 

BELSUN'CE  (M.  de),  bilhop  of  Marfeilles,  was  of  the 
family  of  Belfunce,  in  the  province  of  Guienne  in  France. 
He  had  taken  the  vows  ot  a  Jefuit,  and  became  afterwards 
bilhop  of  Marfeilles.  liv  confederation  of  the  eminent  fer- 
vices  he  rendered  to  that  city  during  the  plague  in  1720, 
-the  regent  offered  him  the  richer  and  more  honourable  fee 
of  Loan  in  Picardy.  He  refit  fed  that  bifliopric,  giving 
as  a  reafon,  his  •unwillingnefs  to  leave  a  flock  that  had 
been  endeared  to  him  by  their  fufferings  :  he  was,  how¬ 
ever,  prevailed  upon  to  accept  of  a  peculiar  diftinrition 
with  refperit  to  the  court  in  which  any  lawfuits  he  might 
have  the  unhappinefs  to  be  engaged  in  Ihould  be  tried. 
His  pious  and  intrepid  labours  are  commemorated  in  a  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  town-hall  of  Marfeilles,  in  which  he  is  repre- 
fented  in  his  epifcopal  habit,  attended  by  his  almoners, 
giving  his -benediction  to  the  dying  and  the  dead  that  arc 
at  his  feet.  Father  Variniere,  in  his  Prcedium  Rujticum , 
alludes  to  M.  de  Belfunce  in  thefe  lines  : 

- vita  qui  praful  et  auri 

Prodigies,  ajjiduis  animos  et  coi pora  curbs 
Sujlinuit,  mortem  vifus  calcare  mctumque 
lntrcpido  vadens  per  Jlrata  cadaver  a  pajfu. 

Profufe  of  life,  and  prodigal  of  gold, 

The  facred  pallor  tends  his  lick’ifing  fold; 

Repofe  of  body  and  of  mind  difdains, 

To  calm  their  woes,  and  mitigate  their  pains  ; 

Bravely  delpifes  death  and  ev’ry  fear, 

With  holy  rites  their  drooping  hearts  to  cheer; 

Vail  heaps  of  dead  without  difmay  he  views, 

And  with  firm  Hep  his  gen’rous  way  purfues. 

'M.  de  Belfunce  wrote  the  Lives  of  his  PredecefTors.in  the 
See  of  Marfeilles,  and  fome  religious  trails. 

BEL'SWAGGER,_/i  A  cant  word  fora  whoremafter. 
— You  are  a  charitable  belfwaggcr ;  my  wife  cried  out  fire, 
and  you  cried  out  for  engines.  Dryden. 

BELT,/1  felt.  Sax.  baltheus,  Lat.]  A  girdle;  a  cinc¬ 
ture  in  which  a  fword,  or  fome  weapon,  is  commonly 
hung. — Ajax  flew  himfelf  with  the  fword  given  him  by 
Heritor,  and  Heritor  was  dragged  a.bout  the  walls  of  Troy 
by  the  belt  given  him  by  Ajax.  South. 

Belt  is  alfo  applied  to  a  fort  of  bandages  in  ufe  among 
furgeons,  &c.  as  quicklilver  belts,  11  fed  for  the  itch;  belts 
for  keeping  the  belly  light,  and  difeharging  the  water  in 
the  operation  of  tapping,  &c. 

Belt  is  alfo  a  difeafe  frequent  in  fheep,  Cured  by  cut¬ 
ting  their  tails  off,  and  laying  the  fore  bare  ;  then  calling 
mould  on  it,  and  applying  tar  and  goole-greafe. 

Belts,  in  allronomy,  are  zones  or  girdles  furrounding 
the  body  of  the  planet  of  Jupiter.  See  Astronomy. 

Belt  (Great),  a  narrow  (trait  of  the  lea,  which  forms 
a  communication  between  the  Schager  Rack,  or  Cattegat 
Sea,  and  the  Baltic,  between  the  iflands  of  Zealand  and 
Funen.  In  1658  this  (trait  was  frozen  fo  hard,  that 
Charles  Gnftavus  king  of  Sweden  marched  over  it  with  a 
.defign  to  beliege  Copenhagen. 

Belt  (Little),  a  narrow  (trait,  which  forms  a  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  Cattegat  and  the  Baltic,  and  fejki- 
rates  the  i (land  of  Funen  from  Jutland. 

BEL-TEIN,  a  fuperflitious  cuftom  obferved  tn  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  It  is  a  kind  of  rural  facrifice, 
performed  by  the  herdfmen  on  the  firft  of  May.  They  cut 

.a  fquare 
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a  fquare  trench  on  the  ground,  leaving  a  turf  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  :  on  that  they  make  a  tire  of  wood,  on  which  they 
d  re  fa  a  large  caudle  of  eggs,  butter,  oatmeal,  and  milk  ; 
and  bring,  belides  the  ingredients  of  the  caudle,  plenty  of 
beer  and  w  hi  Iky  j  for  each  of  the  company  muft  contri¬ 
bute  fomething'.  The  rites  begin  with  fpilling  fome  pf 
the  caudle  on  the  ground,  by  way  of  libation  :  on  that, 
every  one  takes  a  cake  of  oatmeal,  upon  which  are  railed 
nine  fquare  knobs,  each  dedicated  to  fome  particular  be¬ 
ing,  the  luppofed  preferver  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  or 
to  fome  particular  animal,  the  real  deftroyerof  them:  each 
perlon  then  turns  his  face  to  the  fire,  breaks  off  "a  knob, 
and,  flinging  it  over  his  (boulder,  fays,  “  This  I  give  to 
thee,  preferve  thou  my  horfes  ;  this  to  thee,  preferve  thou 
my  flieep  and  fo  on.  After  that  they  u(e  the  fame  ce¬ 
remony  to  the  noxious  animal  :  “  This  I  give  to  th.ee,  O 
fox  :  fpare  thou  my  lambs  ;  this  to  thee,  O  hooded  crow  ! 
this  to  thee,  O  eagle  !”  When  this  ceremony  is  over, 
they  dine  on  the  caudle;  and,  after  the  fealt  is  finiflied, 
what  is  left  is  hid  by  two,  perfons  deputed  for  that  pur- 
pofe  ;  but  on  the  next  Sunday  they  re-alfemble  and  finifh 
the  reliques  of  the  firft  entertainment. 

BKI/TIN'GH AM,  near  the  influx  of  Weft-Alun  into 
the  Tyne,  this  was  once  a  market-town,  but  now  a  mean 
village,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  ten  miles  from 
Hexham,  and  294  from  London. 

BELTUR'BET,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Cavan ;  it  is  a  borough,  and  fends  two  members  to  the 
Irilh  parliament :  eight  miles  north-north-well:  of  Cavan. 

BELTZ,  a  town  of  Croatia  :  twelve  miles  fouth-fouth- 
well  of  Varafdin. 

B liLVEDE'RE,y.  in  Italian  arciteflure,  denotes  either 
a  pavilion  on  the  top  of  a  building,  or  an  artificial  eminence 
in  a  garden;  the  word  literally  (ignifying  a  fine  prof  peel. 

Belvedere, fi.  in  botany.  See  Scoparia. 

Belvedere,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  Mo- 
rea,  and  capital  of  a  country  to  which  it  gives  name  :  twen¬ 
ty  miles  fouth  of  Chiarenza. 

.  Belvedere,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  country  of  Otranto  :  five  miles  eafi  of  Tarento. 

Belvedere,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  province  of  Calabria  Citra  :  fifteen  miles  S.  E.  Scalea. 

Belvedere,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Parma  : 
fevenienteen  miles  fouth  of  Parma. 

BEL'VEZ,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftrifl,  in  the  department  of  the  Dordogne:  four  leagues 
fouth-weft  of  Sarlat,  and  nine  and  a  half  fouth-fduth-eaft 
of  Perigueux.  Lat.  44.  26.  N.  Ion.  iS.  40.  E.  Ferro. 

BPILU'GA.  See  Delphis. 

BELUL'CUM,  fi.  [from  Qe'K©^  a  dart,  and  to 

draw  out.]  A  furgeon’s  inftrument  for  extracting  thorns  ■ 
or  darts. 

BE'LUNUM,  anciently  a  town  of  Rhaetia,  above  Fel- 
tria,  in  the  territory  of  the  Veneti.;  now  Bdluno,  capital' 
of  the  Bellunefe  i n  the  territory  of  Venice. 

BF'LUS,  a  fmall  river  of  Galilee,  at  the  difiance  of  two 
ftadia  from  Ptolemais,  running  from  the  foot  of  Mount 
Carmel  out  of  the  lake  Cendevia.  Near  this  place,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jofephus,  was  a  round  hollow  or  valley,  where 
was  a  kind  of  land  fit  for  making  glafs  ;  which,  though 
exported  in  great  quantities,  was  found  to  be  inexhauflible.  - 
Strabo  fays,  the  whole  of  thecoaft  from  Tyre  to  Ptolemais 
has  a  fand  fit  for  making  glafs;  but  that  the  fand  of  Belus 
and  its  neighbourhood  is  a  better  fort ;  and  here,  according 
to  Pliny,  the  making  of  glafs  was  firft  difeovered. 

Belus,  the  mod  ancient  king  of  Babylon,  and  the  firft 
perlon  to  whom  an  idol  was  fet  up  and  worlhipped. 

BELUT'TA,/.  in  botany.  SeeCEi.osiA  and  Crinum. 

B E L' W ET H F R, fi.  [from  bell  and  a tether. A  iheep 
which  leads  the  flock  with  a  bell  on  his  neck: 

The  fox  will  ferve  my  fheep  to  gather, 

And  drive  to  follow  after  their  bclwethcr.  Spenfer. 

— To  offer  to  get  your  living  by  the  copulation  of  cattle  ;  • 
to  be  bawd  to  a  bclwethcr.  Shakefipearc. — The  flock  of  fheep 
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and  belwether  thinking  to  break  into  another’s  pafture,  and 
being  to  pafs  over  another  bridge,  juftled  till  both  fell  into 
the  ditch.  Howell. 

BELZ,  or  Belez,  a  town  of  Poland,  and  capital  of  a 
palatinate  to  which  it  gives  name,  in  Red  Ruffia :  the  town 
is  large,  but  not  rich  or  commercial,  and  is  fituated  in  the 
middle  of  a  fine  plain.  -This  palatinate  was  joined  to  Hun¬ 
gary  m  the  year  1773,  by  an  agreement  between  the  em¬ 
peror  of  Germany,  emprefs  of  Rullia,  and' the  king  of 
Pruflia  :  148  miles  eaft  of  Cracow,  152  fouth-fouth-eaft  of 
Warfaw,  and  268  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Konigfberg.  Lat.  30- 
30.  N.  Ion.  42.  44.  E.  Ferro. 

BEL'ZICA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Lub¬ 
lin  :  fourteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Lublin. 

BE.LZIG',  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Saxony  and  electorate  of  Saxony,  fituated  on  the  Welle  : 
thirty  miles  eaft  of  Magdeburg,  and  twenty-one  north  of 
Wittenberg. 

BE'MA,  /  in  antiquity,  a  ftep  or  pace.  The  bema 
made  a  kind. of  itinerary  meafure  among  the  Greeks,  the 
length  of  which  was  equivalent  to  one  cubit  and  two  thirds, 
or  to  ten  palms.  Whence  alfo  the  term  to  mea¬ 

fure  a  road. 

Bema,  in  the  ecclefiaftical  writers,  denotes  the  altar  or 
fanfluary.  in  the  ancient  churches.  In  which  fenfe  bema 
niade  the  third  or  innermoft  part  of  the  church,  anfwer- 
ing  to  the  chancel  among  11s. 

Bema  was  alfo  ufed  for  the  bifttop’s  chair,  feat,  or  throne, 
placed  in  the  fanfluary.  It  was  called  bema  from  the  fteps 
by  which  it  was  to  be  afeended. 

Bema  was  alfo  uied  for  the  reader’s  defk.  This  in  the 
Greek  church  was  denominated  Qr.^a.  yvoi-uv^  in.  the  Latin 
church  ambo. 

Bema  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  the  Manichees  altar, 
which  was  in  a  different  place  from  that  of  the  Catholics-. 

Bema  was  alfo  a  denomination  given  by  this  fed  to  the 
anniveriary  of  the  day  when  Manes  was  killed,  which  with 
tliem  was  a  folemn  feaff  and  day  of  rejoicing.  One  of  the 
chief  ceremonies  of  the  feaff  confided  in  letting  out  and 
adorning  their  bema  or  altar  with  great  magnificence. 

To  BEMAD',  v.  a.  [from  be  and  mad. 2  To  make  mad; 
to  turn  the  brain  : 

Of  what  unnatural  and’  bemadding  for  row 

The  king  hath  caule  to  plain.  Shahefpearr. 

BEM'BE,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Angola  in  A- 
frica.  It  is  divided  into  Higher  and  Lower  :  and  extends 
on  ope  fide  along  the  fea,  and  on  the  other  divides  Angola 
from  the  foreign  ftates  on  the  fouth.  The  country  is  large, 
populous,  and  abounding  with  cattle;  with  the  fat  of  which 
they  anoint  their  heads  and  bodies,  and  clothe  themfelves 
with  their  hides.  The  province  is  watered  by  the  river 
Lat  a  no ,  or  San  Francfco,  which  abounds  with  crocodiles, 
fea-horfes,  and  mohftrous  ferpents. 

BEM'BO  (Peter),  a  nobleVenetian,  fecretary  to  Leo  X. 
and  afterwards  cardinal,  was  an  eminent  writer  of  the  i6rh 
century.  He  was  a  good  poet,  both  in  Italian  and  Latin, 
He  publifhed,  betides  his  poems,  A  Hiftorv  Of  Venice; 
Letters  ;  and  a  book  in  praife  of  the  Duke  and  Duchels  of 
Urbino.  He  died  in  1547,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age. 
BEM- CU'R INI,yi  in  botany.  See  J  usi  icja.  ■ 
BE'MELS,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  duchy 
of  Luxemburg,  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Mofelle  : 
two  miles  north-eaft  of  Graven  Macheren. 

BE'MINST(ER.  See  Beaminster. 

To  BEMi'RE,  u.  a.  [from  be  and  mire. 2  To  drag  or  en¬ 
cumber  in  the  mire  ;  to  foil  by  palling  through  dirty  places. 

BKM'NASIR,  a  town  of  Per-fia,  in  the  province  of  Ker¬ 
man  :  140  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Sirgian. - 

T«  BEiViO'AN,  r.  a.  [from  to  moan. 2  To  lament;  to 
bewail ;  to  exprefs  furrow  for  : 

He  falls,  he  fills  the  houfe  with. heavy  groans, 

Implores  their  pity,  and  liis  pain  bemoans.  Dry  den. 

BEMOAN'F.R,  f.  A  lamenter;  the  perfonthat  laments. 

To 
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To  BE'MOCK,  -v.  a.  [from  mock.~\  To  treat  with  mocks, 
—  Remock  the  modefl  moon.  Shakefprare. 

To  BEMOI'L,  v.  a.  \bt  and  moil ,  from  mouillcr,  Fr.]  To 
bedraggle  ;  to  bemire  ;  to  encumber  with  dirt  and  mire. 

To  BEMON'STER,  v.  a.  [from  be  and  monjicr.']  To 
make  monftrous  : 

Thou  chang’d  and  felf- converted  thing  !  for  (flame,, 
Rcmonjltr  not  thy  feature.  Shahtfpeare. 

BEMU'SED,  adj.  [from  to  mvfe.~\  Overcome  with  mu  fl¬ 
ing  ;  dreaming  :  a  word  of  contempt  : 

Is  tliere  a  parfon  much  bemus'd  in  beer, 

A  maudlin  poetefs,  a  rhiming  peer  ?  Pope. 

BF.N,yl  [[*13  behn,  Arab.]  An  oily  nut  brought  from 
Arabia.  It  is  alfo  called  balanus  ' myrepjica,  or  glans  uv- 
gucntaria.  Naturalifts  dittinguilh  two  kinds  of  bens,  viz. 
the  great,  ben  magnum,  which  refembles  the  filbert,  and  is 
by  home  called  avellana  purgatrix,  brought  from  America; 
and  the  (mall,  ben  parvum,  brought  from  Ethiopia.  Ben- 
nuts  yield,  by  exprefiion,  much  oil,  which  is  obtained  from 
the  nut  by  limple  preflu  re.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  not 
growing  rancid  in  keeping,  or  at  lealt  not  until  it  has 
flood  for  a  number  of  years  ;  and,  on  this  account,  it  is 
tifed  in  extracting  the  aromatic  principle  of  fuch  odoriferous 
flowers  as  yield  little  or  no  eflential  oil  in  diftillation.  Thefe 
preparations  are  made  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  more  efpe- 
Cially  Italy,  by  the  following  method,  according  to  Neu¬ 
mann  :  Some  fine  carded  cotton  is  dipped  in  oil,  and  laid 
in  the  bottom  of  a  proper  veflel ;  on  this  is  fpread  a  pretty 
thick  layer  of  frefli  flowers,  above  thefe  Come  more  of  the 
dipped  cotton;  and  thus  alternately  till  the  veffel  is  full. 
The  whole  is  then  digefied,  for  a  day  and  a  night,  in  the 
heat  of  a  water-bath  ;  after  which  the  flowers  are  taken 
out,  the  cotton  ({ratified  in  the  fame  manner  with  frefli 
flowers,  and  the  procefs  repeated  until  the  oil  fqueezed 
out  from  the  cotton  is  found  to  be  fufliciently  impregnated 
with  the  odour  of  the  fubjedt.  The  digefting  veflel  is  ei¬ 
ther  of  tin,  with  a  cover  to  ferew  upon  it ;  or  of  porce¬ 
lain,  compofed  of  two  parts,  which  are  clofely  luted  to¬ 
gether.  Mod  of  them  have  an  air-hole  in  the  top,  which 
is  (lopped  with  a  dofli!  of  the  oiled  cotton,  which  retains 
fuch  of  the  odorous  effluvia  as  would  otherwife  make  their 
efcape.  Some,  inflead  of  the  oil  of  ben,  take  the  ben  it- 
felf,  cut  it  in  pieces,  flratify  it  repeatedly  with  the  flowers, 
and  then  prefs  out  its  oil  ;  but  the  oil  thus  obtained  is 
greatly  inferior  in  fragrance  to  the  other. 

BK'NA,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  near  t he  fource  of  the 
river  Sierra  Leona,  and  fouth  of  the  country  of  Mandinga. 

BENAC',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  tiie 
Ille  and  Viliaine,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
tricl  of  Redon  :  two  leagues  and  a  half  north-north-eaft  of 
Redon,  and  eight  and  a  half  fouth  of  Rennes. 

BENAI'AH,  [of  nJ3  a  building,  and  tv  the  Lord,  Heb. 
i.  e.  the  Lord’s  building.]  The  foil  of  Jehoiada. 

BENA'MFNIL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Meurte,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  t he  diftriCt 
-of  I.uneville  :  two  leagues  and  a  half  eaft  of  Luneville, 
and  two  and  a  quarter  well  of  Blamont. 

BENA'RES,  a  country  or  fubah  of  Hindoflan,  bounded 
on  the  north  and  north-weft  by  Oude,  on  the  eaft  by  Ba- 
har,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  Oriffa,  about  120  miles  long, 
and  100  broad  :  the  principal  towns  are  Benares,  Jionpour, 
Gazypour,  Merzapour,  and  Chunar  ;  the  foil  is  fertile, 
and  the  country  populous  :  it  was  ceded  to  the  Englifh  in 
the  year  177 5,  and  produces  a  revenue  of  near  400, cool, 
a  year. 

Benares,  the  capital  of  the  above  fubah,  and  one  of 
the  larged  cities  of  Hindoflan,  fituated  on  the  fide  of  the 
Ganges:  its  ancient  Indian  name  is ' Baranaffi  or  Cafchi, 
which  name  it  had  when  taken  by  Mahmoud,  king  of  Gaf- 
nin,  the  firft  Mahometan  who  became  mafter  of  it.  It  is 
about  (ix  miles  long,  and  four  wide.  Benares  is  the  uni- 
■verfity  of  the  original  Gentoos,  or  principal  feminary  of 
the  bramins  or  pridls,  where-fome  thoufands  of  them  re- 
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fide.  It  is  a  place  of  great  fan&ity,  having  feveral  noble 
pagodas  or  temples,  belides  hofpital'ii,  and  other  public  cha¬ 
rities.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  ancient  obfervatory,  of  which 
Sir  W.  Baker  gives  the  following  defeription,  in  vol.  lxvii, 
of  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions.  “  Having,  (ays  he, 
frequently  heard  that  the  ancient  Bramins  had  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  aflronomy,  and  being  confirmed  in  this  by  their 
information  of  an  approaching  eclipfe  both  of  the  fun  and 
moon,  I  made  enquiry,  when  at  that  place  in  1772,  among 
the  principal  Bramins,  to  endeavour  to  get  fome  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  acquainted 
of  an  approaching  eclipfe.  I  was  told,  that  thefe  matters 
were  confined  to  a  few;  who  were  in  poffeffion  of  certain 
books  and  records  ;  fome  containing  the  myfteries  of  their 
religion  ;  and  others  the  tables  of  aftronomical  obferva- 
tions  written  in  tiie  Shanfcrit  language,  Which  few  under- 
flood  but  themfelves  :  that  they  would  take  me  to  a  place 
which  had  been  conflructed  for  the  purpofe  of  making  fuch 
obfervations '  as  I  was  enquiring  after,  and  from  whence 
they  fuppofed  the  learned  Bramins  made  theirs.  I  was 
then  conduced  to  an  ancient  building  of  (lone,  the  lower 
part  of  which,  in  its  prefent  (ituation,  was  converted  into 
a  ftable  for  liorfes,  and  a  receptacle  for  lumber  ;  but,  by 
the  number  of  court-yards  and  apartments,  it  appeared 
that  it  mull  once  have  been  an  edifice  for  the  life  of  fome 
public  body  of  people.  We  entered  this  building,  and 
went  up  a  (laircafe  to  the  top  of  a  part  of  it,  near  to  the 
river  Ganges,  that  led  to  a  large  terrace,  where,  to  my 
furprife  and  fatisfaClion,  1  faw  a  number  of  inflruments  yet 
remaining,  in  the  greateft  prefervation,  (lupendoufly  large, 
immovable  from  the  (pot,  and  built  of  (lone,  Come  of 
them  being  upwards  of  twenty  feet  in  height ;  and,  although 
they  are  (aid  to  have  been  erected  200  years  ago,  the  gra¬ 
duations  and  divifions  on  the  feveral  arcs  appeared  as  well 
cut,  and  as  accurately  divided,  as  if  they  had  been  thq 
performance  of  a  modern  artift.  The  execution  in  the 
conftruCtion  of  thefe  inflruments  exhibited  a  mathematical 
exaCtnefs  in  the  fixing,  bearing,  fitting  of  the  feveral  parts, 
in  the  neceflary  and  fufficient  (upports  to  the  very  large 
flones  that  compofed  them,  and  in  the  joining  and  fatten¬ 
ing  each  into  the  other  by  means  of  lead  and  iron.  The 
fituation  of  two  large  quadrants  adapted  to  one  of  the  in¬ 
flruments,  and  whofe  radius  is  nine  feet  two  indies,  by 
their  being  at  right  angles  with  a  gnomon  at  twenty-five 
degrees  elevation,  are  thrown  into  fuch  an  oblique  fitua¬ 
tion  as  to  render  them  the  mod  difficult,  not  only  to  con- 
'ItruCt  of  fuch  a  magnitude,  but  to  fecure  in  their  pofitioa 
for  Co  long  a  period,  and'aftbrds  a  ftriking  inftance  of  the 
ability  of  tiie  architect  in  their  cbnflruiStion  :  for,  by  the 
fliadow  of  the  gnomon,  thrown  on  the  quadrants,  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  altered  in  the  lead  from  their  original 
polition  ;  and  fo  true  is  the  line  of  the  gnomon,  that,  by 
applying  the  eye  to  a  final!  iron  ring  of  an  inch  diameter 
at  one  end,  the  fight  is  carried  through  three  others  of  the 
fame  dimenfions,  to  the  extremity  at  the  other  end,  diflant 
thirty-eight  feet  eight  inches,  without  obltruCtion  :  fuch 
is  the  firmnels  and  ait  with  which  this  inflrument  has  been 
executed.  This  performance  is  the  more  wonderful  and 
extraordinary  when  compared  with  tiie  works  of  the  arti¬ 
ficers  of  Hindoflan  at  this  day,  who  are  not  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  direction  of  an,  European  mechanic  ;  but  arts  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  declined  equally  with  fcience  in  the  eafl.'  The 
Bramins,  without  t he  affiflance  of  optical  glades,  feem  to 
have  had  an  advantage  unexperienced  by  aftronomers  of  the 
more  northern  climates.  The  ferenity  and  clearnefs  of 
the  atmofphere  in  the  night-time  in  the  Eafl  Indies,  ex¬ 
cept  at  the  feafons  of  changing  the  monfoons  or  periodical 
winds,  is  difficult  to  exprefs  to  thofe  who  have  not  feen  it, 
becaufe  we  have  nothing  in  comparifon  to  form  our  ideas 
upon  :  it  is  clear  to  perfection,  a  total  quietude  fubfifts, 
fcaccely  a  cloud  is  to  be  (een  ;'  and  the  light  of  the  hea¬ 
vens,  by  the  numerous  appearance  of  the  ftars,  affords  a 
profpeCt  both  of  wonder  and  contemplation.”  This  ob¬ 
servatory  at  Benares  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  emperor  Ackbar;  for,  as  this  wife  prince  endea¬ 
voured 
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,vouto!  to  improve  the  arts,  fo  he  wilhed  alfo  to  recover 
the  faiences  of  Hindoftan,  and  therefore  directed  that  three 
inch  places  fliould  be  ereCted;  one  at  Delhi,  another  at 
Agra,  and  a  third  at  Benares.  It  is  120  miles  weft  of  Pat- 
jia,  and  335,  north-weft  of  Calcutta.  Lat.  25.  24.  N.  Ion.  83. 
jo.  E.  Greenwich. 

BENARU',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Farif- 
tan  :  108  miles  foutk-fouth-eaft  of  Schiras. 

BENARVIL'LE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Seine  :  five  leagues  N.  E.  of  Montivillier^. 

BENATCK.',  or  Benatek,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Boleflaw,  fitnated  on  the  IlTer  :  the  celebrated 
Tycho  Brahe  died  here  in  1601  :  eight  miles  fouth-fouth- 
weftof Jung  Buntzel,  and  twenty-two  north-eaft  of  Prague. 

BE'NATH./.JfiKJsfeMf/i,  Arab.]  Small  puftles  which 
rife  in  the  night. 

BENAVA'RI,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  country  of  Ara¬ 
gon,  on  the  frontiers  of  Catalonia  :  fix  leagues  eaft.of  Bal- 
baftro. 

BENAVEN'TE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  country  of 
Leon,  on  the  Efta,  containing  feven  pariflies,  fix  convents, 
two  holpitals,  and  about  4000  inhabitants  :  thirteen  leagues 
fouth  of  Leon. 

BENAVTDUS,  or  Bonavitus  (Marcus  Mantua),  a 
celebrated  civilian,  who  taught  civil  law  during  fix ty  years, 
at  Padua  the  place  of  his  birth  ;  and  died  in  1382,  aged 
ninety-three.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  ColleCIanea  fu- 
per  Jus  Caefareum.  2.  Confiliorum,  tom.  ii.  3.  Problc- 
matum.  legalium..  .4..  De  illuftribus  Jurifconfultis,  &c. 

BEN  BECU'LA,  one  of  the  weftern  iflands  of  Scotland, 
lying  between  North  and  South  Vift,  feparated  from  South 
Vift  by-  a  narrow  channel,  which  at  low  water  is  hardly 
four  feet  deep  ;  it  is  about  ten  miles  in  circumference, 
with  a- harbour  for'  final  1  .fitting  vefl'els.  It  has  .feveral 
frett-water  lakes,  well  ftored  with  fi(h  and  fowl. 

BEN'BOW  (admiral  John).  This  brave  feaman  was  de¬ 
fended  from  a  refpeCtable  family  in  Shropftiire.  Both 
his  unde  Thomas 'Benbow,  and  his  father  J0I111  Benbow, 
Ef'qrs.  poflefled  good  eftates  in  that  count'y.  On  the  rup¬ 
ture  between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament,  thefe  two 
brothers  were  among  the  firft  and  forwarded:  to  venture 
their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  royal  caufe ;  they  were  both 
colonels  in  the  king’s  army.  At  the  memorable  battle  of 
Worcefter,  which  was  fought  on  the  3d  of  September  1653, 
they  were  taken  prifoners.  Colonel  Thomas  Benbow  was 
brought  to  a  trial,  together  with  the  earl  of  Derby  and’Sil' 
Timothy  Featherftonhaugh :  they  were  all  found  guilty  of 
being  in  the  king’s  fervice  :  the  earl  was  executed  at  Bol¬ 
ton,  in  Lancattire  ;  Sir  Timothy  at  Chefter  ;  and  colonel 
Benbow  was  fhot  on  the  19th  of  OCtobcr  at  Shrewlbury. 
Admiral  Benbow’s  father  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  efteCt  his 
efcape  from  pri'fon,  and  concealed  kimfelf  until  the  refto- 
ration;  but  his  fortune  was  entirely  gone,  and,  in  ad¬ 
vanced  years,  he  was  deftitute  of  a  fubfiftence.  In  this 
diftrefs  he  gladly  accepted  of  an  inconfiderable  poll  be-*, 
longing  to  the  ordnance  in  the  Tower,  which  only  furnilh- 
ed  a  fcanty  pittance  for  himfelf  and  his  family.  Here  he 
continued  until  the  firft  Dutch  war  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
when  the  king,  going  to  infped  his  arfenal  in  the  Tower, 
caft  his  eyes  on  his  faithful  adherent  Benbow,  whofe  head 
had  been  filvered  over  for  twenty  years.  Colonel  Benbow, 
(faid  the  king,)  what  do  you  do  here  l”  “  I  have,  (re¬ 
plied  the  colonel,)  a  place  of  fourfeore  pounds  a  year,  in 
which  I  ferve  your  majefty  as  cheerfully  as  if  it  brought 
me  in  four  thoufand.”  “  Alas!  (fitid  Charles,)  is  that  all 
that  can  be  found  for  an  old  friend  at  Worcefter  ?”  The 
king  hereupon  ordered  him  to  be  with  him  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  declaring  he  would  provide  for  him  and  his  family. 
The  joy  at  this  unexpected  good  fortune  was  too  intenfe 
for  the  exhaulted  powers  of  a  feeble  old  man,  fo  that, 
throwing  himfelf  upon  a  bench  hard  by,  he  there  breathed 
bis  laft  before  the  king  was  well  out  of  the  Tower.  As 
Charles  did  not  fee  his  “  old  Worcefter  friend”  as  he  had 
appointed,  it  is  mod  probable  that  he  thought  no  more  of 
the  engagements  he?  had  made  to  him  ;  fo  that  his  family 
e  Vgl.  II.  No.  109. 
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from  that  hour  became  deftitute,  and  added  one  'o  the 
many  inftances  of  that  king’s  negleCt  of  his  belt  friends-. 
Admiral  Benbow,  the  fort  of  this  unfortunate  royalift,  was 
bred  to  the  fea,  and  fome  writers  aflert,  that  his  Ration 
was,'  at  firft,  no  better  than  a  waterman’s  boy  ;  nor  is  the 
probability  of  this  faCt  at  all  lelTened  by  his  being  owner 
and  commander  of  a  (hip,  called  the  Benbow  frigate  in  fome 
part  of  Charles  II’s  reign.  In  this  velfel  he  traded  up  the 
Mediterranean,  in  which  employment  he  recommended 
himfelf  to  the  efteem  of  the  merchants,  for  his  bravery, 
fkill,  and  activity.  As  a  commander,  he  had  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  treating  his  feamen  kindly,  but  at  the  fame  time 
keeping  up  a  rigid  difeipline.  He  might 'probably  have 
fpent  his  whole  life  in  this  undiftinguifhed  fituation,  with¬ 
out  having  his  talents  exerted  in  rendering  efl'ential  fervice 
to  his  country,  but  for  the  following  event,  which  very 
ftrongly  marked  the  Angularity  of  the  man,  as  well  as  his 
intrepidity  ;  and  which  caufed  his  future  advancement. 

In  the  year  1686,  captain  Benbow,  in  his  own  veffel  the 
Benbow  frigate,  was  attacked,  in  his  paftage  to  Cadiz,  by 
a  Sallee  rover,  againft  whom  he  defended  himfelf,  though 
very  unequal  in  the  number  of  men,  with  the  utmoft  bra¬ 
very  ;  till  at  laft  the  Moors  boarded  him,,  but  were  quickly 
beat  out  of  the  ftiip,  with  the  lofs  of  thirteen  men,  whofe 
heads  captain  Benbow  ordered  to  be  cut  off,  and  thrown 
into  a  tub  of  pork  pickle.  When  he  arrived  at  Cadiz  he 
went  afiiore,  and  ordered  a  negro  fervant  to  follow  him, 
with  the  Moors’  heads  in  a  fack.  He  had  fcarcely  landed, 
before  the  officers  of  the  revenue  infifted  on  feeing  what 
he  had  in  his  fack.  Captain  Benhovv  anfvvered  that  he 
was  no  ftranger  there  ;  that  he  did  not. ufe  to  run.  goods  ; 
and  pretended  to  take  it  ill  that  he  was  fufpeCted.  The 
officers,  however,  took  him  to  the  cuftom-houfe  ;  where 
the  niagiftrates  told  him,  that,  fince  he  had  refufed  to 
ftieiv  the  contents  of  his  Lack,  to  their  officers,  the  nature 
their  employment  obliged  them  to  demand  a  fight  of  them. 
The  captain  anfwered  fternly,  “  They  are  fait  provifions 
for  my  own  ufe  ;  Crefar,  throw  them  down  upon  the  ta¬ 
ble  ;  and,  gentlemen,  if  you  like  them,  they  are  at  your 
fervice.”  The  Spaniards  were  exceedingly  ftruck  at  the 
fight  of  the  Moors’  heads,  and  no  lefs  aftonitted  at  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  captain’s  adventure,  who  with  fo  final  1  a  force 
had  been  able  to  defeat  fuch  a  number  of  thefe  corfairs; 
They  lent  an  account  of  the  whole  matter  to  Madrid,  .and 
Charles  II.  then  king  of  Spain,  was  fo  much  pleafed  with 
it,  that  he  fent  for  the  Englifli  captain  to  court,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  marks  of  refpeCt,-  and.  not  only 
dif'miffed  with  a  handfome  prefent,  but  his  Catholic  ma- 
jefty  was  alfo  pleafed  to  write  a  letter  in  his  behalf  to  king 
Janies,  who,  upon  the  captain’s  return,  gave  him  a  (hip, 
which  was  his  introduction  to  the  royal  navy. 

After  the  revolution  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  feveral 
fuccefsful  cruizes  in  the  channel ;  where  he  was  employed 
at  the  requel?  of  the  merchants,  and  not  only  did  his  duty 
by  protecting  the  trade,  and  annoying  the  enemy,  but  was 
alfo  remarkably  careful  in  examining  the  French'  ports, 
gaining  intelligence,  and  forming  fchemes  for  annoying  the 
French  commerce,  and  fecuring  our  own.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  he  was  commonly  made  choice  of  to  command  the 
fquadrons  employed  in  bombarding  the  French  ports  ;  in 
all  which  he-ttewed  no  lefs  courage  than  conduCt,  being 
always  prefent  in  his  boat,  as  well  to  encourage  as  to'in-t 
ftruCt  the  feamen  and  engineers.  The  diligence  and  acti¬ 
vity  of  captain  Benbow  could  not  fail  of  recommendin'*- 
him- to  the  favour  of  fo  wife  and  brave  a  prince  as  kin®- 
William;  to  whofe  perfonal  kindnefs,  founded  on  a' jn(? 
fenfe  of  Mr.  Benbow’s  merit,  he  owed  his  being  fo  early 
promoted  to  a  flag ;  after  which,  he  was  generally  em¬ 
ployed,  as  the  molt  experienced  feaman  in  the  navy,  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  French  at  Dunkirk,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent,  as  far  as  it  was  poffible,  the  depredations  of  Bart, 
the  French  admiral ;  in  which  he  ttewed  fuch  diligence 
and  did  fo  great  fervice,  by  preferving  our  merchant-ttipSj 
that  his  conduCl  remained  unimpeached,  while  almoft  every 
other  officer  of  rank  in  the  na-'y  fell  under  the  lath  of  cen~ 
10  P  Jure/, 
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fure,  either  on  the  fcoreof  negligence,  timidity,  or  difaf- 
feflion.  In  1697,  he  protected  the  Weft-India  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  fleets  from  the  attack  of  the  French  privateers ;  for 
which  efiential  fervice  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  mer¬ 
chants.  When  the  peace  of  Ryfwick  took  place,  rear-ad¬ 
miral  Benbow  was  fent,  with  a  fmall  fquadron,  into  the 
Weft  Indies.  At  the  time  when  the  general  peace  of  Eu¬ 
rope  was  reftored  by  that  treaty,  king  William  forefaw 
the  fliortnefs  of  its  duration  ;  he  therefore  determined  to 
fend  an  experienced  and  active  officer  into  that  part  of  the 
world,  with  private  inftruflions  to  acquaint  himfelf,  as 
perfedlly  as  poflible,  v.’ith  the  condition  of  the  Spanifh  fet- 
tlements  there,-  whilft  he  maintained  a  friendly  intercourfe 
with  the  refpeftive  governors,  and  rendered  them  every 
alliftance  which  might  lie  in  his  power.  He  continued  in 
this  employment  two  years,  and  executed  every  thing  that 
could  be  expetled  from  him  with  the  fmall  force  which 
he  carried  out.  The  Britifti  Weft-India  iflands  were  re¬ 
lieved,  and  the  intereft  of  the  merchants  and  planters  pro¬ 
moted;  but  his  circumfcribed  ftrength  procured  him  no 
civilities  from  the  Spanilh  governors.  Parliament  ar¬ 
raigned  the  conduct  of  the  miniftry,  for  fending  out  fo 
fmall  a  fquadron,  and  fo  late  in  the  feafon,  it  being  the 
month  of  November  before  he  left  England  ;  at  the  fame 
time  they  gave  great  praife  to  the  admiral’s  conduct  while 
on  that  ftation. 

By  the  time  admiral  Benbow  returned  to  Europe,  the 
deligns  of  Louis  XIV.  to  procure  the  crown  of  Spain  for 
one  of  his  grandfons  became  more  apparent,  and  king 
William  had  already  taken  preparatory  fteps  to  defeat  that 
fclieme.  As  he  forefaw  another  general  war  ready  to 
break  out  in  Europe,  he  made  a  promotion  of  naval  offi¬ 
cers,  by  which  Mr.  Benbow  became  vice-admiral  of  the 
blue.  In  order  to  difappoint  the  French  in  their  views 
upon  the  Spanifh  fucceffion,  it  was  thought  necefiary  to 
fend  out  a  llrong  fquadron  to  the  Weft  Indies.  The  choice 
©f  an  officer  to  comthand,  in  this.important  fervice,  greatly 
embarrafted  the  miniftry.  Our  admiral  indeed  was  named 
as  foon  as  the  defign  was  formed ;  but  the  king  thought  it 
was  exacting  too  much  from  his  gallant  admiral,  to  fend 
him  back  to  a  ftation  where  he  muft  continue  a  conlide- 
rable  time,  and  was  likely  to  encounter  nothing  but  diffi¬ 
culties  and  hard  fervice ;  he  therefore  rejected  the  pro- 
pofal,  and  bade  them  name  fome  other  officer.  Others 
were  accordingly  pitched  upon,  but  none  could  be  found 
so  relifh  the  appointment ;  each  urged  fome  reafon  for  de¬ 
clining  it.  Naval  commands  were,  at  that  time,  too  much 
entrufted  to  men  as  little  fkilled  in  the  duties  of  their  pro- 
feffion  as  warmed  with  a  zeal  for  the  fervice,  both  of  which 
are  neceflary  to  conftitute  an  ufeful  officer.  Court  favour 
brought  forward  a  let  of  well-bred  gentlemen,  who  had 
no  relifh  for  the  hardy  toils,  and  the  familiar  acquaintance 
with  danger,  which  ought  to  be  infeparable  from  the  pro- 
feffion.  The  king  hereupon  faid,  jocularly,  “'Well,  I 
find  we  muft  fpare  our  beaus,  and  fend  honeft  Benbow.” 
Accordingly,  his  majefty  afked  him  if  he  was  willing  to  go 
again  to  the  Weft  Indies  ?  at  the  fame  time  leaving  it  to 
his  own  choice,  to'accept  or  refufe  the  offer.  The  blunt 
Jar  replied,  that  he  did  not  underftand  fuch  compliments ; 
that  he  knew  of  no  right  he  had  to  choofe  his  ftation ;  and 
that,  if  his  majefty  thought  fit  to  fend  him  to  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies,  or  to  the  Weft,  or  even  to  the  Antipodes,  he  would 
cheerfully  and  faithfully  execute  his  orders,  as  was  his 
duty  to  do.”  Hereupon  vice-admiral  Benbow  received 
the  unenvied  command  of  the  W eft- India  fquadron.  Ben- 
bow’s  rough  manners  were  not  relifhed  by  the  captains  who 
ferved  under  him  whilft  they  continued  at  Jamaica,  there¬ 
fore  they  determined  to  facrifice  the  interefts  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  to  gratify  a  private  pique  againft  their  commander; 
for  which  purpofe  they  entered  into  a  confederacy,  that  if 
they  fhould  happen  to  fall  in  with  any  part  of  the  French 
fleet,  not  to  fight,  but  to  leave  their  admiral  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  adlion  as  well  as  he  could.  Admiral  Benbow, 
with  fix  fliips,  fell  in  with  a  fquadron  under  M.  Du  Cafle, 
m  the  19th  of  Auguft,  1,701,  confiding  of  ten  fail  in  all 
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only  four  of  the  enemy,  however,  were  fliips  of  force  ;  fb 
that  the  Engliffi  admiral  was  in  a  fair  way  of  taking  or'de- 
ftroying  them,  if  he  had  not  been  deferted  during  the 
adhon.  The  admiral  had  one  of  his  legs  (battered  to 
pieces  during  the  engagement  by  a  chain- (hot ;  and,  find¬ 
ing  it  impoftible  to  make  the  reft  of  the  men-of-war  do 
their  duty,  lie  was  compelled  to  give  over  the  chacc,  and 
ieturn  to  Jamaica;  where  thofe  captains, who  deferted  him 
were  tried  for  cowardince  and  breach  of  orders  ;  and  cap¬ 
tains  Kirby  and  Wade  were  fentenced  to  be  (hot  ;  captain 
Hudfon  died  before  his  trial,  and  captain  Conftable  was 
fentenced  to  be  caftiired.  Wade  and  Kirby  were  executed 
according  to  their  fentence,  on  their  arrival  at  Plymouth, 
without  being  fuftered  to  come  on-ftiore ;  and  it  was  thought 
that  queen  Anne  could  not  have  done  a  piece  of  ju(Hce 
more  l'erviceable,  or  more  acceptable  at  that  time  to  the 
kingdom,  than  by  ordering  theie  wretches  for  execution 
immediately  on  their  return  home,  and  without  differing 
them  to  fet  foot  upon  their  native  ffiore.  The  vice-admu 
ral  took  this  mifcariage  fo  much  to  heart,  that  he  became 
melancholy  ;  and  grief,  co-operating  with  the  fever  occa- 
fioned  by  his  wounds,  put  a  period  to  his  life,  on  the  4th 
of  November,  1702. 

B  EN'BRICK,  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Perth  :  twelve  miles  north-north- weft  of  Crieff. 

BENBUL'BEN,  mountains  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Sligo  :  feven  miles  north  of  Sligo. 

BENCH,  f.  \_benc,  Sax.  banc,  Fr.J  A  feat,  diftinguiftied 
from  a Jlool  by  its  greater  length.  A  feat  of  juftice;  the 
feat  where  judges  lit : 

To  pluck  down  juftice  from  your  awful  bench-. 

To  trip  the  courfe  of  law.  Shakcfpeare. 

The  perfons  fitting  on  a  bench  ;  as,  The  whole  bench  voted 
the  fame  way. 

Bench,  or  Banc,  in  law.  See  the  articles  Free-BencH 
and  King’s-Bench. 

Amicable  Bench.  See  Amicable  Benches. 

D  Bench,  ti.a.  To  furnifh  with  benches.  To  feat  up¬ 
on  a  bench.  r 

BENCHAL'LIN,  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Perth,  eighteen  miles  fouth  of  George  Town. 

BENCH'ER,/.  Thofe  gentlemen  of  the  inns  of  court 
are  called  benchers ,  who  have  been  readers ;  they,  being  ad¬ 
mitted  to  plead  within  the  bar,  are  alfo  called  inner  barrif 
ters.  The  benchers,  being  the  feniors  of  the  houfe,  are 
intruded  with  its  government  and  direftion,  and  out  of 
them  is  a  treafurer  yearly  chofen. 

BENCOO'LEN,  a  fea-port  town  of  Afia,  in  the  ifland 
of  Sumatra,  on  the  fouth-weft  coaft.  The  Englifh  fettled 
here  in  1685,  and  in  the  year  1690  the  Eaft- India  compa¬ 
ny  built  a  fort  here,  calling  it  Fort  York.  A  convenient 
river  on  its  north-weft  fide  brings  the  pepper  out  of  the 
inland  country  ;  but  there  is  great  inconveniency  in  (hip¬ 
ping  it,  by  reafon  of  a  dangerous  bar  at  the  river’s  mouth. 
The  place,  which  is  almoft  two  miles  in  compafs,  is  known 
at  fea  by  a  high  (lender  mountain,  which  rifes  in  the  coun¬ 
try  twenty  miles  beyond  it,  called  the  Sugar  Loaf.  In 
1693,  there  happened  a  great  mortality  here,  the  govern¬ 
or  and  council  all  dying,  one  after  another,  in  a  (liort  time  ; 
the  town  (landing  on  a  (linking  rnorafs,  not  agreeable  to 
European  conftitutions.  Wherefore,  in  1719,  a  new  fort 
was  eredling  in  a  more  wholefome  part,  and  fitter  for  re¬ 
gular  fortifications;  but  no  fooner  did  the  walls  begin  to 
rife,  than  the  natives  rofe  and  fet  fire  to  the  fort  and  mod 
of  the  Englifh  buildings;  the  governor,  garrifon,  &c. 
thought  bed  to  embark  for  Batavia  w  ith  all  (peed,  leaving 
fome  chefts  of  money,  artillery,  arms,  ammunition,  &c? 
behind.  But  the  natives  a  year  after  fuffered  the  Engli(h 
to  return,  and  encouraged  them  to  poffefs  again  their°new 
fettlement,  and  proceed  with  building  their  fort,  which 
has  the  name  of  Marlborough  Fort.  This  fettlement  and 
fort  were  taken  by  the  French,  in  5760,  and  the  fort  de- 
ftroyed ;  but  it  has  been  fince  repaired.  The  adjacent 
country  is  mountainous  and  woody,  and  there  are  many 
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volcanoes  in  the  ifiand.  The  air  is,  indeed,  full  of  malig¬ 
nant  vapours,  and  the  mountains  always  covered  with  thick 
clouds,  which  burft  in  dorms  of  thunder,  rain,  &c.  lame 
buffaloes  may  be  had  here  in  plenty.  Fifli  and  poultry 
are  fearce  and  dear.  The  foil  is  a  fertile  clay,  producing 
high  grafs;  but  near  the  fea  it  is  all  morafs.  The  natives 
■build  their  dw  ellings  on  bamboo  pillars.  Lat.  4.  S.  Ion. 
ior.  5.  E.  Greenwich. 

To  BEND,  v.a.  pret.  bended  or  bent-,  part,  paff.  bended 
or  bent,  \_bcnden,  Sax.  bander,  Fr.  as  Skinner  thinks,  from 
fiandare,  Lat.]  To  make  crooked  ;  to  crook;  toinfleft. — 
'The  rainbow  compaffeth  the  heaven  with  a  glorious  cir¬ 
cle,  and  the  hands  of  the  Mod  High  hath  bended  it.  Ec- 
clus. — To  direct  to  a  certain  point: 

To  that  fweet  region  was  our  voyage  bent, 

When  winds,  and  ev’ry  warring  element, 

Didurb’d  our  courfe  Dry  den. 

To  apply  to  a  certain  purpofe ;  to  intend  the  mind. — When 
he  fell  into  the  gout,  he  was  no  longer  able  to  bend  his 
mind  or  thoughts  to  any  public  bufinefs.’  Temple. — To  put 
any  thing  in  order  for  life:  a  metaphor  taken  from  the 
bending  the  bow. — As  a  fowler  was  bending  his  net,  a  black¬ 
bird  afked  him  what  he  was  doing  >  L EJlrange.— -To  in¬ 
cline  : 

But  when  to  mifehief  mortals  bend  their  will, 

How  foon  they  find  fit  indruments  of  ill!  Pope. 

Tofubdue;  to  make  fubmiffive  :  as,  War  and  famine  will 
bend  our  enemies. 

To  bend  the  brow.  To  knit  the  brow  ;  to  frown. — Some 
Lave  been  feen  to  bite  their  pen,  fcratch  their  head,  bend 
their  brows,  bite  their  lips,  beat  the  board,  and  tear  their 
paper.  Camden. 

Bend,  ».».  To  be  incurvated.  To  lean  or  jut  over : 
There  is  a  clifF,  whofe  high  and  bending  head 
Looks  fearfully  on  the  confined  deep.  Shakefpearc. 

Torefolve;  to  determine:  in  this  fenfe  the  participle  is 
commonly  ufed  : 

Not  fo,  for  once  indulg'd  they  fweep  the  main, 

Deaf  to  the  call,  or,  hearing,  hear  in  vain; 

But,  bent  on  mifehief,  bear  the  waves  before.  Dryden. 

To  be  fubmiffive  ;  to  bow.— The  fons  of  them  that  afflict¬ 
ed  thee  fliall  come  bending  unto  thee,  ljaiah. 

Bend,/!  Flexure;  incurvation: 

His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly  ; 

And  that  fame  eye,  whofe  bend  doth  awe  the  world. 

Did  lofe  its  luftre.  Sha'kefpeare. 

The  crooked  timbers  which  make  the  ribs  or  Tides  of  a 
fillip.  With  heralds,  one  of  the  eight  honourable  ordina¬ 
ries,  containing  a  fifth  when  uncharged  ;  but,  when  char¬ 
ged,  a  third  part  of  the  efcutcheon.  It  is  made  by  two 
lines,  drawn  thwartways  from  the  dexter  chief  to  the  11- 
nifter  bafe  point. 

“  It  is  beft  to  bend,  while  it  is  a  twig.”  The  French  fay, 
Ce  que  poulain  prend  en  jeunefie, 
ll  le  continue  dans  la  vieillejje. 

"What  the  colt  learns,  the  horfe  feldom  forgets.’  This 
proverb  is  defigned  as  a  leffon  to  parents  to  bring  up  their 
children,  as  Solomon  fays,  in  the  way  they  are  to  go,  while 
they  are  young,  and  not,  by  a  fupine  negledt,  or  too  eafy 
carriage  towards  them,  to  fuffer  them  to  contract  evil  ha¬ 
bits,.  which  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  break  them  of,  or 
to  imbibe  principles  which  cannot  be  eafily  effaced  in  more 
advanced  years. 

Bend,  a  towrt  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Farfiffan, 
100  miles  north-eaft  of  Schiras. 

BEND'ABLE,  adj.  That  may  be  incurvated;.  that  may 
be  inclined. 

BEND  A'LI,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Ker¬ 
man,  140  miles  fouth  of  Sirgian. 

BEND  ARM  ALAN'KA,  a  town  of  Hindoffan,  in  the 
circar  of  Rajamundry,  thirty-eight  miles  fouth  of  Raja- 
mundry,  and  fifty  north- eafl  of  Mafulipatanv. 
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BENDEIRG',  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Perth,  3550  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  It  is  fe- 
ven  miles  north  of  Blair  Athol. 

BEND'ER,/!  The  perfon  who  bends.  The  inffrument 
with  which  any  thing  is  bent. — Thefe  bows,  being  fome- 
what  like  the  long  bows  in  ufe  amongft  11s,  were  bent  on¬ 
ly  by  a  man’s  immediate  ftrength,  without  the  help  of  any 
bender ,  or  rack,  that  are  ufed  to  others.  Wilkins. 

Bender,  or  Tekin,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Beffarabia,  fituated  on  the  Dniefter.  It  was  feized  by  the 
Ruffians  in  the  year  1770,  and  again  in  1789,  but  reffored 
in  1790.  Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden,  when  he  put  him- 
felf  under  the  protection  of  the  Turks,  refided  at  Bender, 
until,  refufing  to  quit  their  territory,  he  was  attacked  by 
them,  and,  being  made  prifoner,  was  carried  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Adrianople,  where  he  remained  another  year, 
and  then  returned  fecretly  to  his  own  dominions.  It  is' 
100  miles  weft  of  Otchakov,  and  10a  eaft  of  Jaffi.  Lat, 
47.0.N.  Ion.  47.  58.  E.  Ferro. 

Bender  du  Ser,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Kerman,  160  miles  fouth  of  Sirgian. 

Bender  Abbassi.  See  Gomroon. 

Bender  Delem,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Farfiftan,  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  Perfian  gulf,  130  miles 
weft  of  Schiras. 

Bender  Ibrahim,  a  town  of  Perfia,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Ibrahim,  in  the  Perfian  gulf. 

Bender  Rigk,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Kerman,  on  the  north  coaft  of  the  Perfian  gulf,.  governed 
by  an  Arabian  prince,  who  has  other  polfelfions  in  the 
fame  province,  which  render  him,  in  fome  refpe&s,  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  throne  of  Perfia.  It  is  132  miles  weft- 
fonth-weft  of  Schiras. 

BENDI'DA,/!  in  antiquity,  a  feftival,  not  unlike  the 
Bacchanalia,  celebrated  by  the  Athenians  in  honour  of 
Diana. 

BEND'ING,/!  The  reducing  a  body  to  a.  curved  or 
crooked  form.  The  bending  of  boards,  planks,  &c.  is  ef¬ 
fected  by  means  of  heat,  whether  by  boiling  or  otherwife, 
by  which  their  fibres  are  fo  relaxed  that  they  may  be  bent 
into  any  figure.  Bernouilli  has  a  difeourfe  on  the  bending 
of  fprings,  or  elaftic  bodies.  And  Amontons  gives  feveral 
experiments  concerning  the  bending  of  ropes.  The  fric¬ 
tion  of  a  rope  bent  or  wound  about  an  immoveable  cylinj. 
der,  is  fufficient,  with  a  very  fmall  power,,  to  fuftain  very 
great  weights. 

Bending,  in  the  fea-Ianguage,  the  tying  two  ropes  or 
cables  together  :  thus  they  fay,  bend  the  cable,  that  is,  make 
it  faft  to  the  ring  of  the- anchor ;  bend  the  fail,  make  it  faff 
to  the  yard. 

BENDO'RAN,  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Argyle. 

BENDORF',  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft, 
phalia,  and  chief  place  of  a  bailiwick  of  the  fame  name, 
in  the  county  of  Sayn,  inhabited  by  Roman  Catholics  and 
Lutherans.  It  is  five  miles  north  of  Coblentz. 

BEN  DUBH,  a  mountain  of  Ireland,  fituated  partly  in 
King’s  County,  and  partly  in  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
fixteen  miles  weft  of  Kilkenny. 

BEN'DY, /.  in  heraldry,  is  the  field  divided  into  four, 
fix,  or  more,  parts,  diagonally,  and  varying  in  metal  and 
colour.  The  general  cuftom  of  England  is  to  make  an 
even  number;  but  in  other  countries  they  regard  it  not,, 
whether  even  or  odd. 

BE'NE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  principality  of  Pied¬ 
mont,  and  diftridt  of  Mondovi,  defended  by  an  ancient 
caftle.  It  contains  about  4000  inhabitants,. two  churches,, 
and  three  convents.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  revolu¬ 
tionary  troops  in  April,  1796;  and  is  five  miles  fouth  of 
Cherafco,  and  twenty-eight  fouth  of  Turin. 

BENEAP'ED,  adj.  [from  neap.~\  A  ftiip  is  faid  to  b®r 
beneaped,  when  the  water  does  not  flow  high  enough  to 
bring  her  off  the  ground,  over  a  bar,  or  out  of  a  dock. 

BENEATH',  prep,  \_beneoth,  Sax.  beneden,  Dut.3  Under;, 
lower  in  place-;  oppofed  to  above  ; 
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Their  woolly  fleeces,  as  the  rites  requir’d, 

He  laid  beneath  him,  and  to  reft  retir’d.  Dryden. 

Under,  as  overborne  or  overwhelmed  by  fome  preffure  : 

Our  country  finks  beneath  the  yoke  ; 

It  weeps,  it  bleeds,  and  each  new  day  a  gafti 
Is  added  to  her  wounds.  Shakefpcare. 

Lower  in  rank,  excellence,  or  dignity. — We  have  reafon 
to  be  perfuaded,  that  there  are  far  more  fpecies  of  crea¬ 
tures  above  11s,  than  there  are  beneath.  Locke. — Unworthy 
of;  unbefeeming;  not  equal  to. — He  will  do  nothing  that 
is  beneath  his  high  ftation,  nor  omit  doing  any  thing  which 
becomes  it.  Atterbury. 

Beneath,  adv.  In  a  lower  place;  under.— I  deftroyed 
the  Amorite  before  them;  I  deftroyed  his  fruits  from 
above,  and  his  roots  from  beneath.  Amos. — Below,  as  op- 
pofed  to  heaven  : 

Trembling  I  view  the  dread  abyfs  beneath, 

Hell’s  horrid  manfions,  and  the  realms  of  death.  Yalden. 

BENEDI'CITE,/.  An  appellation  given  to  the  Song  of 
the  Three  Children  in  the  fiery  furnace,  on  account  of  its  be¬ 
ginning  witlr  the  word  benedicite.  This  fong  in  Chriftian 
-worfhip  is  very  ancient,  fince  it  was  lung  in  all  churches 
as  early  as  St.  Chryfoftom’s  time. 

BE'NEDICT,  adj.  \_benediElus,  Lat.]  Having  mild  and 
falubrious  qualities  :  an  old  phyfical  term. — It  is  not  a  fmall 
thing  won  in  phylic,  if  you  can  make  rhubarb,  and  other 
medicines  that  are  benediB,  as  ftrong  purgers  as  thofe  that 
are  not  without  fome  malignity.  Bacon. 

Benedict  XIV.  Pope,  (Profper  Lambertini  of  Bo¬ 
logna,)  celebrated  for  his  learning  and  moderation,  which 
gained  him  the  efteem  of  all  fenfible  Proteftants.  He  was 
the  patron  of  learned  men  and  celebrated  artifts  ;  and  an 
elaborate  writer,  on  theological  fnbjeCts.  His  works  make 
12  vols.  is  folio.  He  died  in  1748- 

Benedict  (St.)  the  founder  of  the  order  of  the  Be¬ 
nedictine  monks,  was  born  in  Italy,  about  the  year  480. 
He  was  fent  to  Rome  when  lie  was  very  young,  and  there 
received  the  firft  part  of  his  education.  At  fourteen  years 
of  age  he  was  removed  to  Sublaco,  about  forty  miles  dif- 
tant.  Here  he  lived  a  mod  afcetic  life,  and  (hut  himfelf 
up  in  a  cavern,  where  nobody  knew  any  tiling  of  him  ex¬ 
cept  St.  Romanus,  who,  we  are  told,  ufed  to  defeend  to 
him  by  a  rope,  and  to  fupply  him  with  provifions  ;  but, 
being  afterwards  difeovered  by  the  monks  of  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  monaftery,  they  chofe  him  for  their  abbot.  Their 
manners,  however,  not  agreeing  with  thofe  of  Benedict, 
he  returned  to  his  folitude;  whither  many  perfons  follow¬ 
ed  him,  and  put  themfelves  under  his  direction,  fo  that 
in  a  (hort  time  he  built  twelve  monafteries.  In  528,  or  the 
following  year,  he  retired  to  mount  Cafiino,  where  idola¬ 
try  was  dill  prevalent  in  the  temple  of  Apollo.  He  in- 
.  ftruCled  the  people  in  the  adjacent  country,  and,  having 
converted  them,  lie  broke  the  image  of  Apollo,  and  bnilt 
two  chapels  on  the  mountain.  Here  he  founded  a  monaf- 
■  tery,  and  inftituted  the  order  of.  Iiis  name,  which  in  time 
became  fo  famous,  and  extended  all  over  Europe.  It  was 
here  that  lie  compofed  his  Rcgula  Monachorvm ,  which  Gre¬ 
gory  the  Great  fpeaks  of  as  the  mod:  fenfible  and  bed- 
written  piece  of  the  kind  ever  publiftied.  The  time  of 
his  death  i's  uncertain,  but  is  placed  between  540  and  550. 
He  was  looked  upon  as  the  Eliflia  of  his  time;  and  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  wrought  a  great  number  of  miracles,  which 
are  recorded  in  the  fiecond  hook  of  the  dialogues  of  St. 
Gregory  the  Great. 

Benedict,  abbot  of  Peterborough,  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  became  a  monk  in  the  monaftery  of  Chrift’s- 
church  in  Canterbury,  and  was  chofcn  prior  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  fociety.  Though  lie  had  been  a  great  admi¬ 
rer  of  aYchbiftipp  Becket,  and  wrote  a  life  of  that  prelate, 
he  was  fo  much  efteemed  by  Henry  11.  that  by  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  that  prince  he  was  eleCled  abbot  of  Peterborough, 
in  1177.  He.  affifted  at  tire  coronation  of  Richard  1.  and 
was  advanced  to  be  keeper  of  the  great  feal,  A.  D.  1191. 
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But  he;  did  not  long  enjoy  tills  high  dignity,  as  lie  died  on 
Michaelmas  day,  1193.  Befides  his  Life  of  Archbifhop 
Becket,  lie  compofed  a  Hiftory  of  Henry  II.  and  Rich.  I. 
Which  hath  been  juftly  efteemed as  the  bed  accounts  of  the 
tranfaClions  of  thofe  times.  A  beautiful  edition  of  this 
work  was  publiftied  at  Oxford,  by  Mr.  Hearne,  in  1735. 

BENEDICT!  NS,  in  church  hiftory,  an  order  of  monks, 
who  profefs  to  follow  the  rules  of  St.  Benedict.  The  Be- 
nediCiins,  being  thofe  only  that  are  properly  called  monks , 
wear  a  loofe  black  gown,  with  large  wide  fleeves,  and  a 
capuche,  or  cowl,  on  their  heads,  ending  in  a  point  behind. 
In  the  canon  law,  they  are  ftyled  black  friars ,  from  the 
colour  of  their  habit.  The  rules  of  St.  Benedict,  as  ob- 
ferved  by  the  Englifti  monks  before  the  diffolution  of  the 
monafteries,  were  as  follows :  They  were  obliged  to  per¬ 
form  their  devotions  feven  times  in  twenty- four  hours,  the 
whole  circle  of  which  had  a  refpeCt  to  tire  pafiion  and  death 
of  Clirift  :  they  were  obliged  always  to  go  two  and  two 
together:  every  day  in  Lent  they  were  obliged  to  faft  till 
fix  in  the  evening,  and  abated  of  their  ufual  time  of  deep¬ 
ing  and  eating ;  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  praclife  any 
voluntary  aullerity  without  leave  of  their  fuperior  :  they 
never  converfed  in  their  refectory  at  meals,  but  were  obli¬ 
ged  to  attend  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures:  they  all 
flept  in  the  fame  dormitory,  but  not  two  in  a  bed  ;  they 
lay  in  their  clothes :  for  fmall  faults  they  were  fhut  out 
from  meals ;  for  greater,  they  were  debarred  religious  com¬ 
merce,  and  excluded  from  the  chapel  ;  and,  as  to  incorri¬ 
gible  offenders,  they  were  excluded  from  the  monafteries. 
Every  monk  had  two  coats,  two  cowls,  a  table-book,  a 
knife,  a  needle,  and  a  handkerchief;  and  the  furniture  of 
their  bed  was  a  mat,  a  blanket,  a  rug,  and  a  pillow.  The 
time  when  this  order  came  into  England  is  well  known; 
for  to  it  the  Englifti  owe  their  converfion  from  idolatry. 
In  the  year  59 (>,  pope  Gregory  fent  hither  Auguftin,  prior 
of  the  monaftery  of  St.  Andrew  at  Rome,  with  feveral 
other  BenediClin  monks.  St.  Auguftin  became  archbiihop 
of  Canterbury;  and  the  BenediClins  founded  feveral  mo¬ 
nafteries  in  England,  as  alfo  the  metropolitan  church  of 
Canterbury,  and  all  the  cathedrals  that  were  afterwards 
ere&ed. 

Pope  John  XXII.  who  died  in  1334,  after  an  exaCt  en¬ 
quiry,  found  that,  fince  the  firft  rile  of  the  order,  there 
had  been  of  it  24  popes,  near  200  cardinals,  700oarchbi- 
fltops,  15,000  bifhops,  15,000  abbots  of  renown,'  above 
4000  faints,  and  upwards  of  37,000  monafteries.  There 
have  been  likewife  of  this  order  twenty  emperors  and  ten 
empreffes,  forty-feven  kings  and  above  fifty  queens,  twen¬ 
ty  fons  of  emperors,  and  forty-eight  Tons  of  kings;  about 
100  princeffes,  daughters  of  kings  and  emperors;  befides 
dukes,  marquiffes,  earls,  ccunteffes,  &c.  innumerable. 
The  order  has  produced,  a  vaft  number  of  eminent  writers 
and  learned  men.  T heir  Rabanus  fet.up  the  fchool  of 
Germany.  Their  Alcuinus  founded  the  univerfity  of  Pa¬ 
ris.  Their  Dionyfius  Exiguus  perfected  the  eccleliaftical 
computation.  Their  Guido  invented  the  fcale  of  mufic; 
and  their  Sylvefter,  the  organ.  They  boat!  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  Anfelmus,  lldephonfus,  Venerable  Bede,  &c. 

There  are  nuns  likewife  who  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Be¬ 
nedict  ;  among  whom,  thofe  who  call  themfelves  mitigated 
eat  flelh  three  times  a-week,  on  Sundays,  Tuefdays,  and 
Thurfdays  :  the  others  obferve  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict 
in  its  rigour,  and  eat  no  flefh  unlefs  they  are  lick. 

BENEDIC'TION,/  [bencdi&io,  Lat.]  Blefiing  ;  a  de* 
cretory  pronunciation  of  happinefs: 

From  him  will  raife 

A  mighty  nation;  and  upon  him  fhow’r 
His  benediElion  fo,  that,  in  his  feed, 

All  nations  fhall  be  bleft.  Milton . 

The  advantage  conferred  by  blefling. — Profperity  is  the 
blefiing  .of  the  Old  Teftament ;  adverfity  is  the  blefling  of 
the  New  ;  which  carrieth  the  greater  benediftion,  and  the 
clearer  revelation  of  God’s  favour.  Bacon.  —  Acknowledg¬ 
ments  for  bleffings  received ;  thanks. — Such  ingenious  and 
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imlitflrions  perfons  are  delighted  in  feafidmig  out  natural 
rarities  ;  reflecting  upon  the  Creator  ol  them  his  due  prai- 
fes  and  bencdidlious.  Ray. — '1  he  form  of  instituting  an  ab¬ 
bot. — What  confeoration  is  to  a  bifliop,  tliat  benediction  is 
to  an  abbot;  but  in  a  different  -way  :  for  a  bifhop  is  not 
properly  fucli  till  confecration  ;  but  an  abbot,  being  elected 
and  confirmed,  is  properly  fucli  before  bcnediBion.  Ayliffe. 

Nuptial  Benediction’,  the  external  ceremony  perform¬ 
ed  bv  the  pried  in  the  office  of  matrimony.  This  is  alto 
called  facer  dotal  and  matrimonial  benediction,  by  the  Greeks 
*sgofoyi»  and  Htj-orste cnx.  The  nuptial  benediction  is  not 
■efl'ential  to,  but  the  confirmation  of,  a  marriage  in  the  ci¬ 
vil  law. 

Beatic  Benediction,  (benecliclio  beatica,)  is  the  viaticum 
given  to  dying  perfons.  1  he  pope  begins  all  his  bulls 
with  this  form:  Salutem  et  apofioiicam ' bcnediclioncm. 

Benediction  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  Roinilh  church  for  an 
•eocleftafiical  ceremony,  whereby  a  thing  is  rendered  fa- 
cred,  or  venerable.  In  this  fenfe  benediction,  differs  from 
confecration,  as  in  the  latter  unction  is  applied,  which  is 
not  in  the  former:  thus  the  chalice  is  confecrated,  and  the 
pix  b le fled  ;  as  the  former,  not  the  latter,  is  anointed  : 
though,  in  the  common  ufage,  thefe  two  words  are  applied 
promifeuoufly.  The  lpirit  of  piety,  or  rather  of  fu perdi¬ 
tion,  has  introduced  into  the  Rpmifli  church  benedictions 
for  alrnoft  every  thing.  We  read  of  forms  of  benedictions 
for  wax-candles,  for  boughs,  for  allies,  for  church-veflels, 
and  ornaments;  for  flags  or  enfigns,  arms,  firfi-fruits, 
houfes,  fiiips,  pafeal  eggs,  cilicium  or  the  hair-cloth  of 
penitents,  church-yards,  &c..  In  general,  thefe  benedic¬ 
tions  are  performed  by  afperlions  of  holy  Water,  figns  of 
the  crofs,  and  prayers  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  the  cere¬ 
mony.  The  forms  of  thefe  benedictions  are  found  in  the 
Roman  pontifical,  in  the  Roman  miflal,  in  the  book  of  ec- 
•cleliadical  ceremonies  printed  in  pope  Leo’s  time,  and  in 
the  rituals  and  ceremonies  of  the  different  churches  which 
.are  found  collected  in  father  Martene’s  work  on  the  rites 
and  difeipline  of  the  church. 

BENEFA'CA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Va¬ 
lencia,  ten  leagues  from  Valencia. 

BENE F.A C 1 TI O N , yi  [from  bcncfacio,  Lat.]  Tlie  aCtof 
conferring  a  benefit.  The  benefit  conferred  :  which  is  the 
more  ufual  fenfe. — One  part  of  the  benefaclions,  was  the 
expreflion  of  a' generous  and  grateful  mind.  Atterbury. 

BENEFAC'TOR,  f.  [from  bcnefacio,  Lat.]  He  that 
confers  a  benefit :  frequently  he  that  contributes  to  fome 
public  charity  :  it  is  ufed  w  ith  of,  but  oftener  with  to,  be¬ 
fore  the  perfon  benefited  : 

Then  fwell  with  pride,  and  muff  be  titled  gods, 

Great  bcnfaElors  of  mankind,  deliverers, 

Worfhip’d  with  temple,  pried,  and  facrifice.  Milton. 

BENEFAC'TRESS,/.  A  woman  who  confers  a  benefit. 

BE'NEFICE,y".  [from  bentficium,  Lat.]  Advantage  con¬ 
ferred  on  another.  In  middle-age  writers,  it  is  ufed  for  a 
fee,  fometimes  denominated  more  peculiarly  -ben eficium  mi- 
lilarc.  In  this  fenfe,  benefice  was  an  eftate  in  land,  at  firft 
granted  for  life  only  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  it  was  held  ex  mero 
benefeio  of  the  donor  :  and  the  tenants  were  bound  to  fwear 
fealty  to  the  lord,  and  to  ferve  him  in  the  wars.  In  after- 
times,  as  thefe  tenures  became  perpetual  and  hereditary, 
they  left  their  name  of  benefeia  to  the  livings  of  the  cler¬ 
gy, and  retained  to  themfelves  the  name  oi  feuds. 

Benefice,  in  an  eccleliaftical  fenfe,  a  church  endowed 
with  a  revenue  for  the  performance  of  divine  fervice;  or 
the  revenue  itfelf  affigned  to.  an  ecclefiaftical  perfon,  by 
wav  of  ftipend,  for  the  fervice  he  is  to  do  in  that  church. 
All  church-preferments,  except  biihoprics,  are  called  be¬ 
nefices ;  and  all  benefices  are,  by  the  canonifts,  fometimes 
ftyled  dignities:  but  we  now  ordinarily  diftinguifli  between 
benefice  and  dignity  ;  applying  dignity  to  biihoprics,  dea¬ 
neries, archdeaconries,  and  prebendaries;  and  benefice  to 
parfonages,  vicayages,  and  donatives.  Benefices  are  divi¬ 
ded  by  the  canonifts  into  Pimple  and  facerdotal.  In  the 
firfi  there  is  no  obligation  but  to  read  prayers,  ling,  &c. 
Vol.  II.  No.  109. 
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futh  are  canonries,  chaplainfliips,  chantries,  Sec.  the  fecund 
are  charged  with  the  cure  of  iouls,  or  the  direction  and 
guidance. of  confidences;  fucli  as  vicarages,  redories,  <Sc c. 
The  Romanifis  again  diftinguifli  benefices  into  regular  and 
fecular.  Regular  or  titular  benefices  are  thofe  held  by  a 
religious,  or  a  regular,  who  has.  made  profefiion  of  fome 
religious  order ;  fuch  are  abbeys,  priories,  conventuals, 
&c.  or  rather,  a  regular  benefice  is  that  which  cannot  be 
conferred  on  any  but  a  religious,  either  by  its  foundation, 
by  the  inftifution  of  fome  fbperior,  or  by  prefeription  :  for 
prefeription, '-forty  years  poffellion  by  a  religious  makes  the 
benefice  regular.  Secular  benefices  are  only  fuch  as  are  to 
be  given  to  fecular  priefts,  i.e,  to  fuch  as  live  in  the.  world, 
and  are  not  engaged  in  any  monafiic  order.  All  benefices 
are  reputed  fecular,  till  the  contrary  is  made  to  appear. 
They  are  called  fecular  benefices,  becaufe  held  by  feculars; 
of  which  kind  are  almoft  all  cures.  The  Canonifts  diftin- 
guifii  three  manners  of  vacating  a  benefice,  yiz.  1.  Dejur'e, 
when  the  perfon  enjoying  it  is  guilty  of  certain  crimes  ex- 
p  re  (Fed  in  thofe  laws,  as  herefy,  fimony,  Sec.  2.  DefaElo , 
'as  well  as  dtjure ,  by  the  natural  death  or  the  reffgnation 
of  the  incumbent ;  which  relignation  may  be  either  ex- 
prefs  or  tacit,  as  w  hen  he  engages  in  a  ftate,  &c.  inconfift- 
ent  with  it,  as,  among  the  Romanifis,  by  marrying,  enter¬ 
ing  into  a  religious  order,  or  the  like.  3.  By  the  [enteric e 
of  a  judge,  by  way  of  punifhment  for  certain  crimes,  as 
concubinage,  perjury,  &c. 

Benefices  began  about  roo.  The  following  account  of 
thofe, in  England  is  given  as  the  faff  by  Dr.  Burn,  viz. 
that  there  are  1071  livings  not  exceeding  iol.  per  annum; 
1467  livings  above  iol.  and  not  exceeding  20I.  per  an¬ 
num;  1126  livings  above  20I.  and  not  exceeding  30I.  per 
annum;  1049  livings  above  30I.  and  not  exceeding  40I. 
per  annum;  884  livings  above  40I.  and  not  exceeding 50I . 
per  annum;  5597  livings  under  50I.  per  annum.  It  mult 
be  500  years  before  every  living  can  be  raifed  to  60I.  a- 
year  by  queen  Anne’s  bounty,  and  339  years  before  any 
of  them  can  exceed  50I.  a-year.  On  the  whole,  there  arc 
above  1 1,000  church-preferments  in  England,  exclufive 
of  bifhoprics,  deaneries,  canonries,  prebendaries,  priefi- 
vicars,  lay-vicars,  fecondaries,  Sec.  belonging  to  cathe¬ 
drals,  or  chorifiers,  or  even  curates  to  vveil-beneficed  cler¬ 
gymen. 

Benefice  in  commendam  is  that,  the  direction  and 
management  of  which,  upon  a  vacancy,  is  given  or  recom¬ 
mended  to  an  ecclefiaftic,  for  a  certain  time,  till  he  may 
be  conveniently  provided  for. 

BE'NEFICED,  adj.  Pofi’efTed  of  a  benefice,  or  church 
preferment. — The  ufual  rate  between  the  hencficed  man  and 
the  religious  perfon,  was  one  moiety  of  the  benefice.  Ay- 
liffc. 

BENE'FICKNCE,/!  The  practice  of  doing  good  ;  act¬ 
ive  goodnefs. — Love  and  charity  extends  our  beneficence  to 
the  miferies  of  our  brethren.  Rogers. 

Beneficence  is  emblematically  defc’ribed  byadamfel 
of  an  agreeable  afpedt ;  young,  becaufe  the  remembrance 
and  acknowledgment  of  benefits  fliould  neper  grow  old  ; 
beautiful,  becaufe  beneficence  charms  everyone;  naked*, 
to  fliew  that  it  ought  to  be  without  intereft  or  oftentation  3 
holding  in  one  hand  a  bag  of  gold,  and  variety  of  jewels, 
as  ready  to  diftribute  them,  and  in  the  other  a  chain  of 
'gold,  to  (ignify  that  beneficence  ties  and  obliges.  Bene¬ 
ficence,  fay  the  moralifts,  is  the  higheft  and  utmoft  drain 
of  humanity,  when  a  man  out  of  a  pure  inclination  that 
arifes  either  from  a  native  gencrofity  of  foul,  or  from  pity 
and  compaflion  to  a  perfon  in  diftref?,  is  at  fome  pains  or 
charge  in  bellowing  freely  upon  another,  what  may  relieve 
his  necefiity  or  promote  his  advantage.  The  virtue  that  an- 
fwers  to  beneficence  in  the  giver,  is  gratitude  in  the  receiver. 

BENE'FICENT,  adj.  [from  bcneficus,  bcnejicentior,  Lat. 3 
Kind;  doing  good.  It  differs  from  benign,  as  the  adf  from 
the  difpofition  ;  beneficence  being  kindnefs,  ox  benignity  ex¬ 
erted  in  adtion. — Such  a  creature  could  not  have  his  ori¬ 
gination  from  any  lefs  than  the  mod  wife  and  beneficent  be¬ 
ing,  the  great  God.  Hale. 
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BENEFI'CIAL,  adj.  [from  beneficium,  Lnt.]  Advanta¬ 
geous;  conferring  benefits;  profitable;  ufeful:  with  to 
before  t lie  perfon  benefited. — The  war,  which  would  have 
been  mob  beneficial  to  11s,  and  "debruclive  to  the  enemy, 
was  neglected.  Swift. — Helpful;  medicinal. — In  the  firft 
accefs  of  fuch  a  difeafe,  any  deobflruent,  without  much 
acrimony,  is  beneficial.  Arbuthnot. 

Beneficial,  f  An  old  word  for  a  benefice  : 

For  that  the  groundwork  is,  and  end  of  all, 

IIow  to  obtain  a  beneficial.  Spenfer. 

BENEFI'CIALLY, adv.  Advantageoufly ;  profitably; 
helpfully. 

BENEFI'CTALNESS,_/.  Ufefulnefs;  profit ;  helpful- 
nefs. 

BKNEFICIA'RII,/!  in  Roman  antiquity,  denote  fol- 
diers  who  attended  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  being 
exempted  front  other  duty.  Beneficiarii  were- alio  foldiers 
difeharged  from  the  military  fervice  or  duty,  and  provi¬ 
ded  with  beneficia  to  fublift  on.  Thefe  were  probably  the 
fame  with  the  former,  and  both  might  be  compriied  in  the 
fame  definition.  They  were  old  experienced  foldiers,  who, 
having  ferved  out  their  legal  time,  or  received  a  difeharge 
as  a  particular  mark  of  honour,  were  invited  again  to  the 
fervice,  where  they  were  held  in  great  efleem,  exempted 
from  all  military  drudgery,  and  appointed  to  guard  the 
ftandard,  &c.  Thefe,  when  thus  recalled  to  fervice,  were 
alfo  denominated  evocati ;  before  their  recal,  emeriti. 

Beneficiarii  was  alfo  ufed  for  thofe  railed  to  a  high¬ 
er  rank  by  favour  of  the  tribunes  or  other  magiflrates. 
The  word  benrfieiarius  frequently  occurs  in  the  Roman  in- 
feriptions  found  in  Britain,  where  confulis  is  always  join¬ 
ed  with  it ;  but  befides  bcneficiarius  coiifulis,  we  find  In  Gru- 
tar  benrfieiarius  tribuni ,  preetorii,  legati,  prcefiedli,  proconfiulis. 

BENEFI'CI  ARY,  adj.  [from  benefi.ee. Holding  fome- 
thing  in  fubordination  to  another ;  having  a  dependent  and 
fecondary  poffefTion,  without  fovereign  power. — The  duke 
of  Parma  was  tempted  by  no  lefs  promife,  than  to  be  made 
a  feudatory,  or  beneficiary ,  king  of  England,  under  the 
feigniory  in  chief  of  the  pope.  Bacon. 

Beneficiary,  f.  Fie  that  is  in  pofTeffion  of  a  benefice. 
—A  benefice  is  either  faid  to  be  a  benefice  with  the  cure 
of  fouls,  or  otherwife.  In  the  firfl  cafe,  if  it  be  annexed 
to  another  benefice,  the  beneficiary  is  obliged  to  ferve  the 
parilh  church  in  his  own  proper  perfon.  Aylijfe. 

BEN'EFIELD  (Sebaflian),  an  eminent  divine,  born  in 
1559  at  Preftonbury  in  Glouceflerfhire,  and  educated  at 
Corpus  Chrifti  college,  Oxford.  In  rf>o8  he  took  the  de¬ 
gree  cf  doflor  in  divinity,  and  five  years  after  was  chofen 
Margaret  profeffor  in  that  univerfity.  He  had  been  pre- 
fented  feveral  years  before  to  the  redlory  of  Meyfey- 
Hampton  in  Glouceflerfhire.  He  publiflied  Commenta¬ 
ries  upon  the  firfl,  fecond,  and  third,  chapters  of  Amos; 
a  confiderable  number  of  fermons ;  and  fome  Latin  trea¬ 
ties.  He  died  in  1630. 

BE'NKFlT,y  [beneficium,  Lat.]  Akindnefs;  a  favour 
conferred  ;  an  a<5t  of  love. — Blefs  the  Lord,  O  my  foul, 
and  forget  not  all  his  benefits.  Pfialms. 

Offer’d  life 

Negleft  not,  and  the  benefit  embrace 

By  faith,  not  void  of  works.  ,  Milton.  .. 

Advantage;  profit;  ufe. — The  creature  abateth  his 
flrength  for  the  benefit  of  fuch  as  put  their  trufl  in  thee. 
Wifidom. — In  law,  benefit  of  clergy  is  an  ancient  liberty  of 
the  church.  When  a  pried,  or  one  within  orders,  is  ar¬ 
raigned  of  felony  before  a  fecular  judge,  he  may  pray  his 
clergy;  that  is,  pray  to  be  delivered  to  his  ordinary,  to 
purge  himfelf  of  the  offence  objected  to  him :  and  this 
might  be  done  in  cafe  of  murder.  The  ancient  law,  in 
this  point  of  clergy ,  is  -much  altered ;  for  clerks  are  no 
more  delivered  to  their  ordinaries  to  be  purged,  but  now 
every  man,  though  not  within  orders,  is  put  to  read  at  the 
bar,  being  found  guilty,  and  convidled  of  fuch  felony  as 
this  benefit  is  granted  for;  and  fo  burnt  in  the  hand,  and 
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fet  free  for  the  fir  ft  time,  if  the  ordinary’s  commiffioner, 
or  deputy,  handing  by,  do  fay,  Legit  ut  clericus  \  or,  other- 
wife,  Afflbreth  death  .for  his  tranfgreffion.  See  Clergy. 

To  Benefit,  v.a.  lo  do  good  to;  to  advantage. — He 
was  fo  far  from  benefiting  trade,  that  he  did  it  a  great  in¬ 
jury,  and  brought  Rome  in  danger  of  a  famine.  Arbuthnot. 

To  Benefit,  v.n.  To  gain  advantage;  to  make  im¬ 
provement. — To  tell  you  therefore  what  1  have  benefited 
herein,  among  old  renowned  authors,  I  fiiall  (pare.  Milton. 

BENEM'PT,  adj.  Named  ;  marked  out.  Obfiolete  ; 
Much  greater  gifts  for  guerdon  thou  fhalt  gain, 

Than  kid  or  coffet,  which  I  thee  benempt.  Spenfer. 

BENERMOID',  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in  the  conn, 
ty  of  Sutherland,  fix  teen  miles  fouth  of  Tongue. 

BENESCHAU',  a  town  ot  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Op  pan,  eight  miles  ead  of  Troppau. 

BENESCHOW',  or  Pen'sen,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in 
the  circle  of  Kaurzim,  where  they  manufacture  the  bed 
paper  in  Bohemia.  It  is  eighteen  miles  fouth-wed  of 
Kaurzim,  and  twenty  fouth-fouth-ead  of  Prague. 

To  BENET',  v.a.  [from  tic/.]  Toenfnare;  to  furround 
as  with  toils; 

Being  thus  benetted  round  with  villains, 

Ere  I  could  mark  the  prologue,  to  my  bane 

They  had  begun  the  play.  Shakefpeare. 

BENET',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Ven¬ 
dee,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dibriCt  of  Fonte- 
nay  le  Comte:  three  leagues  and  a  half  fouth-ead  of  Fon- 
tenay. 

BE'NEVEN,  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
InveVnefs,  twenty-one  miles  ead  of  Fort  William. 

BENEVEN'TE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Creufe,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  didrift 
of  Bourganeuf,  ten  miles  wed-fouth-wed  of  Gueret,  and 
ten  north-north-wed  of  Bourganeuf. 

BENEVEN'TO,  a  duchy  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  given  to  the  pope  by  the  emperor  Henry  III.  in 
exchange  for  fome  feudal  rights  in  the  city  of  Bamberg, 
which  belonged  to  the  church.  A  fmall  diftriCt,  with  the 
city  of  Benevento,  was  all  that  formed  the  duchy,  which 
lately  produced  about  6000  crowns  a- year  to  the  pope. 

Benevento,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  and  capital  of  the  Principato  Ultra  ;  the  fee  of  an 
archbidiop,  ereCted  in  the  year  969.  In  a  plain  near  the 
town  Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of  Naples,  defeated  and  kill¬ 
ed  Manfred  his  competitor,  in  the  year  1 266.  In  the  year 
545,  this  city  was  taken  and  laid  wade  by  Totila ;  and,  in 
the  year  1703,  it  fullered  greatly  by  an  earthquake.  It  con¬ 
tains  nine  churches,  twelve  convents  for  monks,  and  two. 
for  nuns.  The  arch  of  Trajan,  called  Porta  Aurea,  forms 
one  of  the  entrances  to  the  city.  This  arch  is  in  tolerable 
prefervation,  and  the  architecture  and  fculpture  are  both 
fingtilarly  beautiful.  This  elegant  monument  was  erected 
in  the  year  of  Chrid  1 14,  about  the  commencement  of  the 
Parthian  war.  The  order  is  Compofite;  the  materials, 
white  marble;  the  height,  dxty  palms;  length,  thirty-fe- 
ven  and  a  half;  and  depth,  twenty-four.  It  confids  of  a 
fingle  arch,  the  fpan  of  which  is  twenty  palms,  the  height 
thirty-five.  The  intercolumniations  and  frize  are  covered 
with  bado-relievos,  reprefenting  the  battles  and  triumphs 
of  the  Dacian  war.  Except  the  old  metropolis  of  the 
-world,  no  city  in  Italy  can  boad  of  fo  many  remains  of 
ancient  fculpture  as  are  to  be  found  in  Benevento.  It  is 
thirty  miles  north-ead  of  Naples,  and  twenty-three  ead  of 
Capua.  Lat.  41.  7.  N.  Ion.  32.  22.  E.  Ferro. 

BENEVEN'TUM,  a  town  of  the  Samnites,  formerly 
called  Maleventum  from  the  unwholefomenefs  of  the  air,  and 
tinder  that  appellation  it  is  mentioned  by  Livy  ;  but,  after 
a  Roman  colony  was  led  thither  in  the  485th  year  of  the 
city,  it  came  to  have  the  name  of  Beneventum  as  a  more 
aufpicious  title.  It  is  mentioned  by  fiorace  as  ancient  ci¬ 
ty  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Diomedes  before  the  Trojan 
war.  Now  Benevento. 

BE'NEVIS, 
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BE'NEVI'S,  or<BENNEVis,  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Invernefs,  4300  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
lea,  and  (even  miles  north  of  Callender. 

BENE'VOLENCE,  f.  \_benevolcntia,  Lat.J  Difpofition 
to  do  good ;  kindnefs  ;  charity;  good  will,  The  good 
done;  the  charity  given  : 

Grafp  the  whole  worlds  of  rcafon,  life,  and  fenfe, 

In  one  clofe  fyftem\o.f  benevolence.  Pope. 

\ 

Benevolence  is  ufed  in  the  chronicles  and  ftatutes  of 
This  realm  for  a  voluntary  gratuity  given  by  the  fubjeCts 
to  the  king.  And  Stow  faith,  that  it  grew  from  Edward 
the  Fourth’s  days:  we  find  it  alfo  11  Hen.  VII.  c.  10, 
yielded  to  that  prince  in  regard  of  his  great  expences  in 
wars,  and  otherwife.  12  Rep.  19.  And  by  add  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  13  Car.  11.  c.  4,  it  was  given  to  Charles  II.  but  with 
a  provifo  that  it  fiiould  not  be  drawn  into  future  example : 
as  thofe  benevolences  were  frequently  extorted  without  a 
real  and  voluntary  content,  fo  that  all  fupplies  of  this  na¬ 
ture  are  now  by  way  of  taxes,  by  grant  of  parliament ;  any 
other  way  of  railing  money  for  the  crown  is  illegal.  Stat. 
1  Will.  &  Mary,  2.  c.  2.  It  was  aboli fired  by  Richard  Ill. 

BENK'VOLENT,  adj.  [ benevolens ,  benevolentia ,  Lat.J 
Kind  ;  having  good  will,  or  kind  inclinations. — Thou 
good  old  man,- benevolent  as  wife.  Pope . 

BENEVOLEN'TI A  Regis  Habenda,  the  form  of 
purchaling  the  king’s  pardon  and  favour,  in  ancient  fines 
and  fubmifiions,  to  be  reftored  to  eftate,  title,  or  place. 
Paroc/i.  Antiq.  172. 

BENE'VOLENTNESS,^.  The  fame  with  Benevo¬ 
lence. 

BE'NEZET  (Anthony),  an  American,  who  in  early  life 
was  put  apprentice  to  a  merchant;  but,  finding  commerce 
opened  temptations  to  fraud,  he  declined  it,  and  devoted 
himfelf  to  fchool-keeping,  in  which  employment  he  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  greatell  part  of  his  life.  He  was  author 
of  a  “  A  Caution  to  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  on 
the  calamitous  State  of  the  enflaved  Negroes  in  the  Britifh 
Dominions,  Svo.  1767;”  alfo  an  “  Account  of  Guinea; 
with  an  Enquiry  into  the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  and  its  lamentable  Effects,  Svo.  1772  ;”  and  fome 
other  traits  on  the  fame  (object.  He  pofleffed  uncommon 
activity  and  indtifiry  in  every  thing  he  undertook.  He 
ufed  to  fay,  “  the  higheft  aCt  of  charity  was  to  bear  with 
the  unreafonablenefs  of  mankind.”  He  generally  wore 
plufh  clothes;  and  gave  as  a  reafon  for  it,-  that  after  he 
had  worn  them  for  two  or  three  years,  they  made  comfort¬ 
able  garments  for  the  poor.  Few  men  ever  lived  a  more 
difinterelted  life  ;  and  yet  upon  his  death-bed  he  faid,  he 
wilhed  to  live  a  little  longer,  “  that  he  might  bring  down 
self.”  The  laft  time  he  ever  walked  acrofs  his  room 
was  to  take  from  his  defk  fix  dollars,  which  he  gave  to 
a  poor  widow  whom  he  had  long  allifted  to  maintain.  His 
funeral  was  attended  by  perfons  of  all  religious  denomi¬ 
nations,  and  by  many  hundred  negroes.  An  officer,  who 
had  ferved  in  the  American  army  during  the  late  war,  in 
returning  from  the  funeral,  pronounced  an  eulogium  up¬ 
on  him.  It  confided  only  of  the  following  words  :  “I 
would  rather  (faid  he)  be  Anthony  Benezet  in  that  coffin, 
than  George  Waftiington  with  all  his  fame.” 

BEN'FIEI.D,  or  Benfel'den,  a  town  of  France,  and 
principal  place  of  a  diftriCt,  in  the  department  of  the  Low¬ 
er  Rhine,  fituated  on  the  Ill,  three  leagues  north-north- 
eafl  of  Schletiftat,  and  four  and  a  half  fouthof  Strafburgh. 
I.at.  48.  22.  N.  Ion.  25.  15.  E.  Ferro. 

BENFI'OL,  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in  the  ifland  of 
Coll. 

BENGA'L,  a  country  of  India,  and  the  mod  eafterly 
part  of  Hindoftan,  lying  on  each  fide  of  the  Ganges,  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north  by  the  country  of  Bootan,  on  the  eaft  by 
Affiam  and  Meckley,  on  the  fouth  by  the  fea  called  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  and  on  the  weft:  by  Bahar  and  Orifta,  ex¬ 
tending  from  86°  to  920  30'  eaft  longitude  from  Green¬ 
wich,  and  from  210  30'  to  26°  40'  north  latitude.  Its 
greateft  lengthjxom  weft  to  eaft  is  about  720  miles,  ;uid 
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its  breadth  from  fouth  to  north,  where  greateft,  is  not  lefs 
than  300;  though  in  fome  places  not  above  150.  Bengal 
is  confidered  as  the  ftorehoufe  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  The 
whole  country  belongs  to  the  Engliftt  Eaft-India  compa¬ 
ny,  and,  together  with  the  country  of  Bahar,  produces  a 
neat  annual  revenue  of  1,290,0001.  The  Englifh  Eaft- 
Indla  company  exercife  the  iovereignty,  make  laws,  efta- 
bliflt  tribunals,  and  govern  the  whole  with  an  unlimited 
authority.  Calcutta  is  the  capital  :  the  principal  rivers 
are  the  Ganges,  Burrampooter,  Dummooda,  Coofy,  San- 
pou  or  Teefta,  befides  many  fmaller  ones. 

As  this  country  lies  almoft  entirely  within  the  torrid 
zone,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  very  extenfive  continent,  it 
is  fometimes  fubjeCt  to  fuch  extremes  of  heat,  as  render 
it  fatal  to  European  conftitutions.  This  unhealthinefs  ari- 
fes  from  the  mere  circitmftance  of  heat;  for,  in  all  the 
fouthern  parts  of  India,  when  the  wind  blows  over  land, 
it  is  fo  extremely  hot  and  fuffocating  as  fcarcely  to  be 
borne.  When  the  air  is  clear,  the  fun-beams  are  much 
more  powerful  than  in  our  climate,  inlomuch  that  the  light 
at  noon-day  is  too  powerful  for  the  eyes  to  bear;  and  the 
large  ftars,  as  Venus  and  Jupiter,  fhine  with  a  ftirprifing 
luftre.  Another  caufe  of  the  unhealthinefs  of  Bengal,  is 
owing  to  the  inundations  of  the  Ganges  and  Burrampoo¬ 
ter,  by  which  fuch  quantities  of  putrefcible  matters  are 
brought  down  as  infeCt  the  air  with  the  moft  malignant 
vapours  when  the  waters  retire.  Though  the  rainyfea- 
fon  begins  in  Bengal  only  in  the  month  of  June,  the  river 
begins  to  fvvell  in  the  mountains  of  Thibet  early  in  April, 
and  by  the  latter  end  of  that  month  in  Bengal  alfo.  The 
reafon  of  this  is  partly  the  melting  of  the  fnow  on  the 
mountains,  and  partly  the  vuft  collection  of  vapours 
brought  by  the  foutherly  or  fouth-weft  monfoon,  which 
are  fuddenly  (lopped  by  the  high  mountains  of  Thibet. 
Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  the  accumulation  and  condenfa- 
tion  of  thefe  vapours  muft:  firft  take  place  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  mountains  which  oppofe  them;  and  thus- 
the  rainy  feafon  commences  fooneft  in  thofe  places  which 
lie  neareft  the  mountain's.  See  Monsoon.  The  rivers 
begin  to  rife  at  firft  very  (lowly  ;  but,  by  the  latter  end  of 
July,  all  the  lower  parts  of  Bengal,  contiguous  to  the 
Ganges  and  Burrampooter,  are  overflowed,  and  prefent  a 
furface  of  water  more  than  100  miles  wide.  This  vaft 
collection  of  fluid  is  owing  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  rains 
which  fall  on  the  low  country  itfelf;  for  the  lands  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  overflowed  fome  time  before  the  bed 
of  the  river  is  filled.  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  ground 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  even  to  fome  miles  diftance, 
is  higher  than  that  which  is  more  remote;  and  thus  a  fe- 
paration  is  made  for  a  confiderable  time  betwixt  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  land- flood  and  thofe  of  the  river. 

As  fome  of  the  lands  in  Bengal  would  receive  damage 
from  fuch  a  copious  inundation,  they  for  this  reafon  are 
guarded  by  ftrong  dykes  to  refift  the  waters,  and  admit 
only  a  certain  quantity.  Thefe,  collectively  taken,  are 
(aid  to  be  more  than  1000  miles  in  length,  and  are  kept 
up  at  an  enormous  expence;  yet  they  do  not  alw'ays  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe,  on  account  of  the  loofenefs  of  the  earth 
of  which  they  are  compofed,  even  though  fome  are  of  the 
thicknefs  of  an  ordinary  rampart  at  the  bafe.  One  parti-, 
cular  branch  of  the  Ganges,  navigable  inland,  is  conduct¬ 
ed  for  feventy  rniies  between  dykes  :  and,  when  full,  the 
paflengers  look  down  upon  the  adjacent  country  as  from 
an  eminence.  As  the  tide  lofes  its  power  of  counteract¬ 
ing  fuch  an  impetuous  torrent  of  frefh  water,  the  height 
of  the  inundation  gradually  diminifhes  as  it  approaches  the 
fea,  and  totally  vanifhes  at  the  point  of  confluence  ;  which 
is  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  the  waters  of  the  in¬ 
undation  fpread  over  the  level  of  the  ocean.  But,  when 
the  force  of  the  wind  confpires  with  that  of  the  tide,  the 
waters  are  retarded  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fometimes  to  raife 
the  inundation  two  feet  above  the  ordinary  level;  which 
has  been  known  to  occafion  the  lofs  of  whole  crops  of  rice. 
In  1763,  a  melancholy  accident  happened  at  Luckipour, 
when  a  ftrong  gale  of  wind,  confpiring  at  a  high  fpring 

fide,. 
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tide,  at  a  feafon  when  the  periodica!  Hood  was  within  a 
toot  and  a  half  of  its  higheft  pitch,  the  waters  are  faid  to 
have  rifen  lix  feet  a'bovc  f heir  ordinary  level.  Thus  the 
inhabitants  of  a  particular  difiribt  were  fwept  away  with 
their  Vio  life's  and  cattle  ;  and,  to  aggravate  the  dillrcfs,  it 
happened  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  it  was  fcarcely 
poflible  to  find  a  tree  for  a  drowning  man  to  efcape  to. 
For  feme  days  before  the  middle  of  Auguft  the  inundation 
is  at  a  ftand,  and  then  begins  to  abate  by  a  ceflation  of 
rains  in  the  mountains,  though  great  quantities  dill  con¬ 
tinue  to  fall  on  the  low  country.  The  inundation  does 
not,  however,  in  its  decreafe,  always  keep  pace  with  that 
of  the  river,  by  reafon  of  the  height  of  the  banks;  but, 
after  the  beginning  of  October,  when  the  rain  has  nearly 
ceafed,  the  remainder  goes  off  quickly  by  evaporation, 
leaving  the  ground  exceedingly  fertilized,  and  equally  rich 
with  t he  banks  of  the  Nile. 

From  the  time  that  the  monfoon  changes  in  October  to 
the  middle  of  March,  the  rivers  are  in  a  date  of  tranquil¬ 
lity  ;  when  the  north-weft  winds  begin,  and  may  be  ex¬ 
pended  once  in  three  or  four  days  till  the  commencement 
of  the  rainy  feafon.  Thele  are  the  mod:  formidable  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  prodigious  inland  navigation  carried  on  by  the 
large  rivers.  They  are  fudden  and  violent  fqualis,  attend¬ 
ed  with  rain  ;  and,  though  their  duration  is  commonly  but 
lhort,  they  fometimes  produce  fatal  eftefts,  whole  fleets 
of  trading  boats  having  been  fwept  away  by  them  almod 
indantaneoudy.  They  are  more  frequent  in  the  eaftern 
than  the  weftern  part  of  Bengal,  and  happen  oftener  to¬ 
wards  the  clofe  of  the  day  than  at  any  other  time;  but, 
as  they  are  indicated  fome  time  before  they  approach  by 
the  riling  and  lingular  appearance  of  the  clouds,  the  tra¬ 
veller  has  commonly  time  enough  to  feek  for  a  place  of 
fhelter.  It  is  in  the  great  rivers  alone  that  they  are  fo  for¬ 
midable,  and  that  about  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of 
June,  when  the  rivers  are  much  increafed  in  width.  The 
boats  tiled  In  the  inland  navigation  are  called  huclgerocs,  and 
are  formed  fomewhat  like  a  pleafure-barge.  Some  iiave 
cabins  fourteen  feet  broad  and  proportionally  long,  draw¬ 
ing  from  four  to  five  feet  water. 

Bengal  produces  the  vegetables  and  animals  common  to 
other  countries  in  the  torrid  zone.  Its  great  produce  of 
grain  is  rice,  which  is  commonly  exported  from  thence  in¬ 
to  other  countries.  By  various  accidents,  however,  the 
crop  of  rice  fometimes  fails,  and  a  famine  Is  produced  ; 
and  of  this,  there  have  been  many  inftances  in  Bengal  as  , 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  Hlndoftan.  One  of  the  moll  de¬ 
plorable  of  this-kind  happened  in  1770.  The  nabob  and 
feveral  great  men  of  the  country  diftributed  rice  gratis  to 
the  poor  until  their  flocks  began  to  fail,  when  thofe  do¬ 
nations  were  of  confeqnence  withdrawn.  Vafi  multitudes 
then  came  down  to  Calcutta,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  re¬ 
lief  at  that  place.  The  granaries  of  the  company,  how¬ 
ever,  being  quite  empty,  none  could  be  afforded  ;  fo  that, 
when  the'famine  had  prevailed  about  a  fortnight,  many 
thoufands  languifhed  in  the  ftreets  and  fields ;  whole  bo¬ 
dies,  mangled  by  the  dogs  and  vultures,  corrupting'  the 
air,  feemed  to  threaten  a  plague  as  the  confeqnence  of  the 
famine.  An  hundred  people  were  daily  eniployed  on  the 
company’s  account,  .with  doolys,  fledges,  and  bearers,  to 
throw  them  into  the  river.  At  this  time  the  fifh  could  not 
be  eaten,  the  river  being  lo  full  of  carcafes  ;  and  many  of 
thofe  who  ventured  to  feed  upon  them  died  fuddenly. 
Hogs,  ducks,  and  geefe,  alfo  fed  moftly  on  carnage ;  fo 
that  the  only  meat  that  could  be  procured  was  mutton  ; 
and  this,  from  the  drynefs  of  the  feafon,  was  uncommonly 
final  1;  and  fcarcely  eatable, 

In  Auguft  following  a  molt  alarming  phenomenon  ap¬ 
peared,  of  a  large  black  cloud  at  a  difiance  in  the  air, 
w  hich  fometimes  obfeured  the  fun,  and  feemed  to  extend 
a  great  way  over  and  about  Calcutta.  The  hotter  the  day 
proved,  the  lower  this  cloud  feemed  to  defeend,  and  for 
three  days  it  occafioned  great  fpeculation.  The  bramins 
pretended,  that  this  phenomenon,  which  was  a  cloud  of 
infefts,  fhould  make  its  appearance  three  times;  and,  if 
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ever  they  descended  to  the  earth,  the  country  would  be 
deftroyed  by  fome  untimely  misfortune.  They  faid,  that 
about  150'years  before  there  had  been  fuc.h  another  bad 
time,  when  the  earth  was  parched  for  Want  of  water  ;  and 
this  cloud  of  infects  made  its  appearance,  though  it  came 
much  lower  the  fecond  time  than  it  had  done  before.  On 

the  third  day,  the  weather  being  very  hot. and.cloudy,  they 

defeended  fo  low  that  they  could  be  plainly  feen.  They 
feemed  to  be  about  the  lize  of  a  dragon-fly,  with  a  loiv 
red  body,  large  head  and  eyes,  keeping  clofe  together  like 
a  fwarm  of  bees,  and,  to  appearance,  flying  quite  on  a 
line.  None,  however,  were  caught,  as  the  people  were  fo 
much  frightened  by  the  prognoftications  of  the  bramins. 
Whilft  it  rained  they  continued  in  one  pofition  for  near  a 
quarter  of  an  h'our  ;  then  they  rofe  five  or  fix  feet  at  once, 
and  in  a  little  time  defeended  as  much,  until  a  ftrong  north- 
weft  wind  blew;  for  two  days  fucceflively .  During  its  con¬ 
tinuance  t hey  afeended  and  defeended,  but  more  precipi¬ 
tately  than  before;  and  next  morning  the  air  was  quite 
clear.  For  fome  days  before  the  cloud  made  its  appear- 
ance,  the  toads,  frogs,  and  infects,  which  during  the  rains 
make  a  continual  noife  through  the  night,  difappeared,  and 
were  neither  heard  nor  feen,  except  in  the  river. 

This  dreadful  famine  was  occafioned  by  a  preternatural 
drought.  In  this  country  they  have  two  harvefts,  one  in 
April,  called  the  little  harvejl,  which  confifts  of  the  fmall- 
er  grain;  the  fecond,  called  the  grand  harvejl,  is  only  of 
rice.  But  by  a  drought  which  happened  in  1769  the  great 
harveft  of  that  year  failed,  as  did  alfo  the  little  one  of 
1770,  which  produced  the  dreadful  confequences  above- 
mentioned. 

Bengal  is  the  richeft  and  moft  populous  province  in  the 
empire  of  Hindoftan.  Befides  its  own  confumption,  which 
is  very  confiderable,  its  exports  are  immenfe.  One  part 
of  its  merchandife  is  carried  into  the  inland  country.  Thi¬ 
bet  takes  off  a  quantity  of  its  cottons,  befides  fome  iron 
and  cloths  of  European  manufacture.  The  inhabitants 
of  thofe  mountains  fetch  them  from  Patau  themfelves 
and  give  mu fk  and  rhubarb  in  exchange.  But  the  trade 
of  Thibet  is  nothing  in  comparifon  of  that  which  Bengal 
carries  on  with  Agra,  Delhi,  and  the  provinces  adjacent 
to  thofe  fup.erb  capitals,  in  fait,  fugar,  opium,  filk,  filk- 
ftuffs,  calicoes,  and  an  infinite  quantity  of  cottons,  and 
particularly  muffins.  The  maritime  trade,  managed  by 
the  natives  of  the  country,  may  be  divided  into  tw  o  branch¬ 
es,  of  which  Catek  is  in  poflellion  of  the  greater  part. 
Catek  is  a  diftrifl  of  fome  extent,  a  little  below  the  moft 
weftern  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  Balafore,  fituated  upon  a 
navigable  river,  ferves  it  for  a  poit.  The  navigation  to 
the  Maldives,  which  the  Englifb  and  French  have  been 
obliged  to  abandon  on  account  of  the  climate,  is  carried 
on  entirely  from  this  road.  Here  they  load  their  veffels 
with  rice,  coarfe  cottons,  and  fome  filk  fluffs,  for  thefe 
I  Hands ;  and  receive  cowries  in  exchange,  which  are  ufed 
for  money  in  Bengal,  and  fold  to  the  Europeans. 

The  inhabitants  of  Catek,  and  fome  other  people  of  the 
Lower  Ganges,  maintain  a  confiderable  eorrefponden.ee 
with  the  country  of  Afham.  This  kingdom,  which  is 
thought  to  have  formerly  made  a  part  of  Bengal,  and  is 
only  divided  from  it  by  a  river  that  falls  into  the  Ganges, 
deferves  to  be  better  known,  if  what  is  affected  be  true, 
that  gun-powder  lias  been  difeovered  there,  and  that  it 
was  communicated  from  Afham  to  Peg'll,  and  front  Pegu 
to  China.  Its  gold,  lilver,  iron,  and  lead,  mines,  would 
have  added  to  its  fame,  if  they  had  been  properly  worked. 
In  the  midft  of  thefe,  riches,  which  were  of  very  little  fer- 
vice  to  this  kingdom,  fait  was  an  article  of  which  the  in¬ 
habitants  were  fo  much  in  want,  that  they  were  reduced 
to  the  expedient  of  procuring  it  from  a  decodlion  of  cer¬ 
tain  plants.  But  in  a  lhort  time  fome  bramins. of  Bengal 
carried  their  fuperftiti-ons  to  Afham,  where  the  people  were 
guided  folely  by  the  dictates  of  natural  religion.  The 
priefts  perfnaded  them,  that  it  would  be  more  agreeable 
to  Brama  if  they  fubllituted  the  poor  and  wholefome  fait 
of  the  fea  to  that  which  they  ufed.  The  fovereign  con- 

fented,  ✓ 
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Tented,  on  condition  that  the  e.xclufive'frade  fhould  he  in 
his  hands;  that  it  fhould  only  be  brought  by  the  people 
of  Bengal ;  and  that  the  boats  laden  with  it  fhould  (top  at 
the  frontiers  of  his  dominions.  Thus  have  all  thefe  falfe 
religions,  been  introduced  by  the  influence  and  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  t he  priefls  who  teach,  and  of  the  kings  who 
admit,  them.  Since  this  arrangement  has  taken,  place, 
forty  veflels  from  500  to  600  tons  burden  each  are  annu¬ 
ally  font  from  the  Ganges  to  Afliam  laden  with  fait,  which 
yields  200  per  cent,  profit.  They  receive  in  payment  a 
final!  quantity  of  gold  and  diver,  ivory,  mufk,  eagle-wopd, 
gum-lac,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ftlk. 

A  dill  more  confiderable  branch  of  commerce,  which 
the  Europeans  at  Bengal  carry  on  with  the  red  of  India, 
is  that  of  opium.  Patna,  fituated  on  the  Upper  Ganges, 
is  the  moft  celebrated  place  in  the  world  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  opium.  The  fields  are  covered  with  it.  Befides 
what  is  carried  into  the  inland  parts,  there  are  annually 
3000  or  4000  clteds  exported,  each  weighing  300  pounds. 
It  fells  upon  the  fpot  at  the  rate  of  from  24I.  to  25I,  a 
ched.  Tiiis  opium  is  not  purified  like  that  of  Syria  and 
Perfia,  which  we  make  ufe  of  in  Europe;  it  is  only  a  parte 
that  has  undergone  no  preparation,  and  has  not  a  tenth 
part  of  the  virtue  of  purified  opium.  The  rich  merchan- 
dife  carried  to  Arabia  is  paid  for  entirely  in  gold  and  di¬ 
ver.  Though  this  trade  pafles  through  the  hands  of  the 
Europeans,  and  is  carried  on  under  their  protection,  it  is 
not  entirely  on  their  own  account.  The  Moguls,  indeed, 
who  are  ufually  fatisfied  with  the  places  tlyey  hold  under 
the  government,  have  feldom  any  concern  in  thefe  expe¬ 
ditions;  but  the  Armenians,  who,  lince  the  revolutions  in 
Perfia,  are  fettled  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  to  which 
they  formerly  only  made  voyages,  readily,  throw  their  ca¬ 
pitals  into  this  trade.  The  Indians  employ  ftill  larger 
Turns  in  it.  The  impoflibility  of  enjoying  their  fortunes 
under  an  oppreffive  government  does  not  deter  the  natives 
of  this  country  from  labouring  inceftantly  to  encreafe  them. 
As  they  would  run  too  great  a  rifle  by  engaging  openly  in 
trade,  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  clandeftine  me¬ 
thods.  As  foon  as  an  European  arrives,  the  Gentoos, 
who  know  mankind  better  than  is  commonly  fuppofed, 
rtudy  his  character ;  and,  if  they  find  him  frugal,  aCVtve, 
and  well-informed,  off  er  to  aft  as  his  brokers  and  cafhiers, 
and  lend  or  procure  him. money  upon  bottomry,  or  at  in- 
tereff.  This  inferert,  which  is  ufually  nine  per  cent,  at 
leaft,  is  higher  when  he  is  under  a  neceflity  of  borrowing 
of  the  Cheyks,  Thefe  Cheyks  are  a. powerful  family  of 
Indians,  who  have,  time  immemorial,  inhabited  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges.  Their  riches  have  long  ago  procured 
for  them  the  management  of  the  bank  belonging  to  the 
court,  the  farming  of  the  public  revenue,  and  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  money,  which  they  coin  afrefli  every  year  in 
order  to  receive  annually  the  benefit  ariling  from. the  mint. 
By  uniting  fo  many  advantages,  they  are  enabled  to  lend 
the  government  2,625,000!.  or  even  4,375,000)'.  at  a  time. 
When  the  government  finds  it  impoflible  to  refund  t lie 
money,  they  are  allowed' to  indemnify  themfelves  by  op- 
prefling  the  people. 

The  Portuguefe,  who  firrt  frequented  this  rich  country, 
had  the  wildom  to  eftablifh  themfelves  at  Chatigan,  a  port 
fituated  upon  the  frontier  of  Arracan,  not  far  from  the 
moft  eaftern  part  of  t lie  Ganges.  The  Dutch,  who,  with¬ 
out  incurring  the  refentment  of  an  enemy  at  that  time  fo 
formidable,  and  defirous  of  (haring  in  their  good  fortune, 
were  engaged  in  fearching  for  a  port  which,  without  ob- 
rtruCting  their  plan,  would  expofc  them  the  leaft  to  hof- 
til  i  ties.  I11  1603,  their  attention  was  diredled  to  Bala  fore  ; 
and  ail  the  companies,  rather  through  imitation  than  in 
confequence  of  any  well-concerted  fclieme,  followed  their 
example.  Experience  taught  them  the  propriety  of  fix¬ 
ing  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  markets  from  whence  they 
had  their  merebandife;  and  they  failed  up  that  branch  of 
the  Ganges  which,  feparating  it  (elf  from  the  main  liver 
at  Mourcha  above  Caflimbuzar,  falls  into  the  fea  near  Ba- 
lafore  under  the  name  of  the  river  Hu«h/y.  The  govern- 
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meat  of  the  country  permitted  them  to  ereCt  warehoufe-# 
wherever  there  was  plenty  of  manufactures,  and  to  fortify 
themfelves  upon  this  river.  The  Portuguefe  had  former¬ 
ly  made  Bandel,  which  is  eighty,  leagues  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Ganges,  and  a  quarter  of  a  league  above  the  Hugh- 
ly,  the  principal  feat  of  their  commerce.  Their  flag  is 
ftill  difplayed  ;  and  there  ate  a  few  unhappy  wretches  re¬ 
maining  there,  who  have  forgotten  their  country  alter  ha¬ 
ving  been  forgotten  by  it.  This  faCtory  has  no  other  em¬ 
ployment  than  that  of  fupplying  the  Moors  and  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  with  miftreffes. 

I'lie  exports  from  Bengal  to  Europe  confift  of  mufk, 
gum-lac,  nicaragua-wpod,  pepper,  cowries,  and  fome  other 
articles  of  lefs  importance  brought  thither  from  other  pla¬ 
ces.  Thofe  that  are  the  immediate  produce  of  t he  coun¬ 
try  are  borax,  falt-petre,  fi  lk- ft  lifts,  muffins,  callicoes,  and 
cottons.  The  Turn  total  of  the  purchafes  made  in  Ben¬ 
gal  by  the  European  nations,  amounted  a  few  years  ago  to 
no  more  than  870,0001.  One  third,  of  this  fum  was  paid 
in  iron,  lead,  copper,  woollens,  and  Dutch  fpices :  the  re¬ 
mainder  was  difcharged  in  money.  Since  the  Engiilh 
have  made  themfelves  miufers  of  this  rich  country,  its  ex¬ 
ports  have  been  increafed,  and  its  imports  diminifhed,  be- 
caufe  the  conquerors  have  carried  away' a -greater  quantity 
of  merciiandife,  and  pay  for  it  out  of  the  revenues  they  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  country.  There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that 
this  revolution  in  trade  of  Bengal  has  not  arrived  at  its 
crifis,  and  that  fooner  or  later  it  will  be  attended  with  more 
important  confequences  and  efteCls.  The  fugar-cane  has 
been  lately  cultivated  in  Bengal,  and  bids  fair  to  become 
a  valuable  fource  of  commerce  to  this  country.  For-the 
hiftory  of  Bengal,  and  its  conquelts  by  the  Britifh,  fee  the  t 
article  Hindostan.' 

Bengal,  J.  [from  Bengal  in  the  Eaft  Indies.]  A  fort  of 
thin  flight  fluff,  made  of  lilkand  hair,  for  women’s  apparel. 

BENGEVA'I,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
Seg’eftan  :  feventy-five  miles  fouth  of  Zareng. 

BENGHUR',  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  tire  province  of  Ca¬ 
bal  :  thirty-two  miles  north  of  Cabal. 

BENG'LO,  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Perth,  the  higheft  point  of  which  is  3724  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  fea  :  five  miles  north -eaft  of  Blaif  Athol. 

BEN'GORE  HEAD,  a  cape  of  Ireland,  on  the  north 
coaft  of  the  county,  of  Antrim  :  ten  miles  north-eaft  Cole¬ 
raine.  I.at.  55.  15.  N.  Ion.  6.  19.  W.  Greenwich. 

BENGUE'LA,  a  country  of  Africa,  bounded  0:1  the 
north  by  Angola,  on  the  eaft  by  the. country  of  Jaga,  Oaf, 
fangi,  on  the  fouth  by  Mataman,  and  on  the  vyeft  bv  the 
fea.  Cape  Negro  forms  its  foil  them  boundaries,  from 
whence  mountains  run  northward,  in  which  are  contained 
the  fprings  of  many  rivers.  The  productions  are  nearly 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  Angola  and  Congo,  one  of  the  principal 
is  Manioc;  divers  forts  of  palms  are  found;  dates  grow 
in  great  abundance  ;  the  vines  naturally  form  alleys  and 
harbours  ;  caflia  and  tamarinds  alfo  flourifh  :  and,  from 
the  pumiditv-of  the  foil,  they  have  two  fruit-feafons  in  the 
year.  The  air  of  the  country  is  exceedingly  unwholefome, 
and  is  laid  even  to  afteifl  its  produce,  and  taint  the  waters 
’of  the  rivers.  Few  Europeans  care  to  venture  on  land,  fo 
that  we  know  -but  little  of  the  ftate  of  the  country.  Moft 
parts  of  the  kingdom  were  once  populous,  but  have  fuf- 
fered  much  by  frequent  wars  ;  the  chief  towns  are  Old 
Benguela,  St.  Philip,  or  New  Bengueia,  and  Man-ki- 
kondo,  and  Kafchil.  Lat.  13.  30.  to  15.  30.  S.  Ion.  30.  to 
35.  E.. Ferro. 

Benguela  (Old),  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  province 
fo  c  died,  fituated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  a  bay,  to  which  it 
gives  n,.me,  near  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Lat.  1 1.5.  S.  Ion. 
30.  E.  Ferro. 

Bkxguela  (New),  or  St.  Philip,  a  town  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Benguela,  on  the  north  fide  of  a  large  bay,  called 
by  the  Portuguefe,  Bahia-das-vaccas,  where  the  Portuguefe 
have  a  fettlement,  and  a  governor  relides,  with  a  fmall 
garrifon. 

BEN  GUI' SI,  "or  Bengasi,  a  feaport  town  of  Africa, 
joR  ic. 
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in  the  country  of  Tripoli,  on  the  Mediterranean.  Lat.  32. 
33.  N.  Ion.  37.  30.  E.  Ferro. 

BEN-HA'DAD,  [iT'-p  Beb.  i.  e.  the  fon  of  noife.J 
A  king  of  Syria. 

BEN fcl  IN'NOM,  a  valley  in  the  fuburbs,  and  to  the 
e.ili  of  Jerufalem,  either  a  part  of  or  conjoined  with  the 
valley  of  Kidron;  infamous  for  facrificing  children,  or  paf- 
fing  them  through  the  fire.  The  place  in  the  valley  where 
the  idol  flood  to  which  the  facrifice  was  made,  was  called 
7'ophet,  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10.  Jer.  vii.  31,  32.  and  xix.  2.) 
from  beating  drums  or  tabours  to  drown  the  cries  or  ftirieks 
of  the  children  :  called  alfo  Geenon  or  the  Valley  of  Ennon  : 
whence  home  derive  Gehenna,  the  place  of  future  punilh- 
ment.  ■ 

BEN'JAMIN,  [|>K;V)3  of  p  a  fon,  and  pc’  Heb.  the 
right-hand,  i.  e.  the  fon  of  the  right  hand.]  The  youngell 
of  Jacob’s  twelve  I'ons. 

Benjamin, f.  A  gum.  See  Benzoin. 

Benjamin-tree,/!  in  botany.  See  Laurus. 

BE'NI-AS'SER,  a  tovvnof  Egypt :  two  miles  N.  of  Afina. 

BE'NI-BA'SHID,  or  Beni  Arax,  a  town  of  Africa, 
in  the  country  of  Algiers. 

BENICAR'LOS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  country  of 
Valencia,  celebrated  for  the  wine  which  is  made  in  its 
neighbourhood  :  three  miles  north  of  Penniicola. 

BENIFA'JO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Va¬ 
lencia  :  five  leagues  from  Valencia. 

To  BENI'GHT,  v.  a.  [from  night. To  involve  in 
d.arknefs  ;  to  darken  ;  to  fhrowd  with  the  fhades  of  night : 
He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  bread 
May  fit  i’  tlr  centre,  and  enjoy  bright  day  ; 

But  he  that  hides  a  dark  foal,  and  foul  thoughts, 
Benighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  fun  ; 

Himfelf  is  his  own  dungeon.  Milton. 

To  furprife  with  the  corning  on  of  night : 

Here  fome  benighted [angel  in  his  way, 

Might  eafie  his  wings;  and,  feeing  heav’n  appear 
In  its  heft  work  of  mercy,  think  it  there.  Dryde.n. 

To  debar  from  intellectual  light;  to  cloud  with  ignorance: 
But  what  fo  long  in  vain,  and  yet  unknown 
By  poor  mankind’s  benighted  wit,  is  fought, 

Shall  in  this  age  to  Britain  firfl  be  lliewn.  Drydcn. 

BENI'GN,  adj .  [ benignus ,  Lat.  It  is  pronounced  with¬ 
out  the  g,  as  if  written  be  nine  ;  but  the  g  is  preferred  in 
benignity.  ]  Kind;  generous;  liberal;  actually  good  : 

This  turn  hath  made  amends!  Thou  hart  fulfill’d 
Thy  words,  Creator  bounteous  and  benign! 

Giver  of  all  things  fair.  Milton. 

Wholfefome  ;  not  malignant. — Thefe  falts  are  of  a  benign 
mild  nature,  in  healthy  perfions  ;  btu,  in  others,  retain 
their  original  qualities,  which  they  difcover  in  cachexies. 
A’  buthnot . 

Benign  Disease,  is  when  all  the  nfual  fymptoms  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  fmall-pox,  or  any  acute  difeafe,  favourably, 
and  without  any  irregularities,  or  unexpected  changes. 

BENIG'NITY,  f.  [from  benign.  Gracioulnefs;  good- 
nets. —  It  is  true,  that  his  mercy  will  forgive  offenders,  or 
his  benignity  co-operate  to  their  converfion.  B<own. —  Ac¬ 
tual  kindnefs. — The  king  was  defirofis  to  ertablith  peace 
rather  by  benignity  than  blood.  Hayward  — Salubrity  ; 
vvholefome  quality  ;  friendlinefs  to  vital  nature. — Bones 
receive  a  quicker  agglutination  in  fanguine  than  in  chole¬ 
ric  bodies,  by  reafion  of  the  benignity  of  the  ferum,  which 
lendeth  out  better  matter  for  a  callus.  Wifeman. 

BENIGN'LY,  adv.  Favourably  ;  kindly;  graciouf.y  : 
Oh,  truly  good,  and  truly  great ! 

For  glorious  as  he  rofe  benignly  fo  he  fet.  Prior. 

BE'Nl- H  A'S AN,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  call  fide  of 
the  Nile,  remarkable  for  its  grottos,  dug  in  the  mountains, 
which  formerly  were  ufed  for  temples :  fix  miles  north  of 
Alhnuinieu. 
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BE'-NI-JF.'HIE,  a  town  of  Egypt  :  twelve  miles  fouth 
of  Alhmunien. 

Beni-jehie,  a  town  of  Egypt  :  8  miles  eaft  of  Enfiene. 

BEN1I.ET',  a  town  of  Alia,  in  the  Arabian  Irak  :  145 
miles  north-weft  of  Baftbra. 

BE'N I-M  A'RAN,  a  town  of  Egypt  :  nine  miles  fouth 
of  Alhmunien. 

BE'NI-MEZ'Z AB,  adiftrift  of  Africa,  in  the  country 
of  Algiers,  fouth  of  Mount  Atlas.  Lat.  32.  1033.  N.  Ion. 
20.  to  21 .  E.  Ferro. 

BE'N  1  - M I'SUR,  a  town  of  Egypt :  three  miles  fouth 
of  Abo-Girge. 

BE'Nl  MOHA'MED  EL  KI'SUR,  a  town  of  Egypt : 
nine  miles  louth  of  Abu  Girge. 

BE'NIN,  a  country  or  kingdom  of  Africa,  extending 
a  courle  of  lixty  leagues  on  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic; 
how  far  it  extends  inland  is  not  known  ;  it  is  watered  by  a 
coniiderable  number  of  dreams,  fome  of  which  are  conli- 
derable  rivers.  The  foil  near  the  lea  coaft  is  low  and 
mar.ffiy,  and  the  climate  unhealthy  ;  farther  from  the  lea 
the  land  is  more  elevated,  and  tire  air  more  pure.  In 
fome  diftriCts  fprings  are  fo  rare,  that  officers  are  appoint¬ 
ed  to  fuppty  travellers  with  frelh  water,  who  elfe  mult  die 
with  thirll;  but  this  commodity'  is  not  given,  he  who 
drinks  mult  pay.  In  the  rivers  are  a, great  number  of  cro¬ 
codiles,  fea-horfes,  and  a  fpecies  of  torpedo,  with  many' 
kinds  of  excellent  fifti.  Among  the  animals  are  elephants, 
tygers,  leopards,  ftags,  wild  boars,  apes,  civet  cats,’  moun¬ 
tain  cats,  horfes,  hares,  and  hairy  (beep  ;  there  are  alfo  a 
vail  number- of  reptiles,  lerpents,  and  others.  Of  the 
birds,  the  principal  are  paroquets,  pigeons,  partridges, 
dorks,  and  oli riches.  The  foil  in* general  is  fertile;  oranges 
and  lemons  grow  on  the  (ides  of  ffee  loads;  the  pepper 
which  grows  here  is  fmaller  than  that  of  the  Indies  ;  cot¬ 
ton  grows  on  a  tree  which  abounds  every  where  ;  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  mod  excellent.  The  negroes  of  Benin  are  faid  to  be 
kind  and  honed,  yielding  to  mildnefs,  but  with  great  cou¬ 
rage  redding  injudice;  attached  to  their  ancient  cudoms, 
they  are  complaifant  to  (Dangers,  generous,  fendble,  yet 
referved  and  diffident :  the  children  of  both  fexes  are  cir- 
cumcifed,  and  go  nailed  till  tiiey  are  twelve  years  old. 
Polygamy  is  common,  and  the  king  is  laid  to  have  600 
wives,  jealous  of  eacli  other,  they  offer  their  wives  to 
an  European.  The  king  exercifes  an  ab-folute  authority 
over  his  fiubiects  ;  three  great  officers,  didinguidied  by  a 
firing  of  coral,  continually  attend  upon  him  to  confult, 
infirinff,  or  decide,  in  his  name.  The  king  names  his  fuc- 
ceffor  among  his  Ions,  who  is  not  publicly  announced  ti  1.1 
after  the  death  of  his  father.  A  regency  is  appointed, 
which  then  takes  the  adminifiration  of  affairs,  while  the 
new  king  ele*5t  is  removed  fome  miles  from  t he  capital, 
t here  to  learn  the  art  of  government  ;  1  he  firit  fruit  of 
which,  on  his  return,  is  putting  to  death  the  reft  of  his 
brothers.  He  rarely- (hews  himfelf,  and  always  with  pomp 
amifift  his  wives  and  concubines  :  his  revenues  are  coniide¬ 
rable,  and  he  can  bring  an  army  of  100,000  men  into  the 
field.  As  to  their  religion,  they  feem  to  have  an  idea  of,  and 
a  reverence  for,  a  Supreme  Being,  but  this  is  mixed  with 
a  number  of  idolatrous  and  abfurd  ceremonies.  The  drels 
of  the  inhabitants  is  neat  and  ornamental ;  the  rich  among 
them  wear  firit  while  caliico  or  cotton  petticoats,  about  a 
yard  in  .length,  and  half  a  yard  in  breadth,  by  way  of 
drawers.  This  they  cover  with  another  fine  piece  of  cal- 
lico  of  (ixteen  or  twenty  yards,  which  they  very  artfully 
and  becomingly  plait  in  the  middle,  throwing  over  it  a 
fcarf,  a  yard  long,  and  a  foot  wide,  the  ends  of  which  are 
adorned  with  a  handfome  lace  or  fringe.  As  10  t he  upper 
part  of  the  body,  it  is  moftly  naked.  Such  is  the  drels  in 
which  they  appear  in  public  ;  at  home  their  clothing  is 
more  fimple  and  lefs  expenfive,  confiding  only  of  a  coarfe 
paan  for  drawers,  covered  with  a  large  painted  cloth,  worn 
in  the' manner  of  a  cloak,  of  home  manufacture. 

Benin,  a  city  of  Africa,  and  capital  of  Benin  the  king¬ 
dom  above  deferibed.  The  (Leers  are  long  and  broad, 
where  are  continual  markets  for  kinc,  cotton,  elephants’ 
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teeth,  and  European  wares;  notwithftandirig  which  they 
are  kept  very  clean.  The  houfes  are  large  and  handlome, 
with  clay  walls,  and  covered  with  reed-draw,  or  leaves. 
'J'he  tov\  n  is  plcafantly  lima  ted  on  the  river  Formola.  1  lie 
king’s  court  is  (ituatcd  in  a  large  plain,  The  inhabitants 
are  all  natives,  foreigners  not  being  permitted  to  live  in 
the  city.  The  rich  men  continually  attend  the  court,  not 
troubling  themfelves  with  trade,  agriculture,  or  any  thing 
cife,  but  leave  all  to  their  numerous  wives,  who  go  to  the 
circumjacent  villages,  and  trade  in  all  lorts  of  merchan- 
diles,  or  otherwife  ferve  for  daily  wages,  and  are  obliged 
to  bring  the  greatell  part  of  their  gains  to  their  hufbands. 
'I  he  male  (laves  here  are  foreigners  ;  lor  the  inhabitants 
cannot  be  fold  for  Oaves,  only  they  bear  the  name  of  the 
king’s  Oaves.  Lat.  7.  N.  Ion.  20  30.  E.  Eer.ro. 

BE'N  1-S  AM'T  I,  a  town  of  Egypt  :  two  miles  fouth  of 
Abu  Girge. 

BE'NI- SHE'KIR,  a  town  of  Egypt :  Ox  miles  north  - 
weO  of  Manfalout. 

BE'NISH- DAYS,  among  the  Egyptians,  a  term  for 
three  days  of  the  week,  which  are. days  of  lefs  ceremony 
in  religion  than  the  other  four,  and  have  their  name  from 
the  beni/h ,  a  garment  of  common  ule,  not  of  ceremony. 
In  Cairo,  on  Sundays,  Tqefdays,  and  Thurfdays,  they  go 
to  the  balhaw’s  divan;  and  tl'.eie  are  the  general  days  of 
bnlinefs.  Fridays  they  flay  at  home,  and  go  to  their 
mcfques  at  noon  ;  but,  though  this  is  their  day  of  devotion, 
they  never  abftain  from  bulinefs.  The  three  other  days 
of  the  week  are  the  benifh-days,  in  which  they  throw  off 
all  bufmefs  aud  ceremony,  and  go  to  their  funnner-houfes 
in  the  country. 

BE'NISON,yi  \_benir,  to  blefs  benifon,  Fr.J  Bledsng  ; 
benedidion  :  not  now  ufed  unlefs  ludicroufly  : 

Unmuffle,  ye  fair  ftars,  and  thou,  fair  moon, 

That  wont’ff  to  love  the  traveller’s  benifon.  Milton. 

BENISUEF'/a  town  of  Egypt,  in  the  Nile,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  a  diftrift,  and  refidence  of  a  bey  :  it  is  large,  with 
manufactures  of  fluff  made  of  woo’llen  and  linen  mixed  ; 
the  houfes  are  built  with  bricks  baked  in  the  fun  :  .fifty 
miles  fouth  of  Cairo.  Lat.  29.14.  N.  Ion.  48.  44.  £.  Ferro. 

BENLAW'ERS,  a  mountain  of  . Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Perth,  3588  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea  :  eleven 
miles  fouth  of  George  Town. 

BEN-LEV  A'GH,  a  mountain  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Galway,  four  miles  fouth-weft  of  Rofs. 

BEN-LO'MOND,  a  mountain  cf  Scotland,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Stirling^ 240  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lea  :  twen- 
ty-lix  miles  welt  of  Stirling. 

BENNAVEN'TA,  or  Bennavenna,  anciently  a  town 
of  Britain,  on  the  Aufona  Major,  or  the  Antona  of  Ta¬ 
citus  :  luppoied  to  be  Northampton  on  the  Ncn  ;  but 
Camden  (ays  it  is  Wed  on,  a  village  fix  miles  to  the  welt 
of  Northampton. 

BEN'NECUM,  a  town  of  Guelderland  :  two  miles 
north  of  Wagcingen. 

BEN'NECKSTEIN,  a  tovin  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Saxony,  and  county  of  Kletter.berg  :  twenty- 
two  miles  fonth-fouth-welt  of  flaiberlladt . 

BEN'NET  (Henry),  earl  of  Arlington,  defcended  from 
an  ancient  family  in  Middlefex.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war,  lie  was  appointed  under- fecretary  to  lord  Digby, 
fecretary  of  (fate  ;  but  afterwards  entered  as  a  volunteer 
for  the  royal  cattle,  and  did  great  fervice  at  Andover  in 
Ilamplhire,  where  he  received  feveral ,  wounds.  When 
the  wars  were  ended,  he  left  not  the  king  when  fitccefs 
did,  but  attended  his  filtered  in  foreign  parts.  He  was 
made  fecretary  to  the  duke  of  York  ;  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  from  Charles  II.  at  Bruges,  in  1058  :  and 
was  lent  envoy  to  the  court  of  Spain.  Upon  his  return  to 
England,  lie  was  made  keeper  of  the  privy  purfe,  and 
principal  fecretary  of  (fate.  In  1670  he  was  one  of  the 
council  diltinguilhed  by  the  title  of  cabal,  and  one  of  thofe 
who  advifed  (hutting  up  the  exchequer.  In  1672  he  was 
made  earl  of  Arlington  and  vifcount  Thetford,  and  foon 
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after  knight  of  the  garter.  In  1673,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  three  plenipotentiaries  from  the  court  of  Great 
Britain  to  Cologne,  to  mediate  a  peace  between  the  em¬ 
peror  and  the  king  of  France.  The  hottfe  of  commons, 
in  1673,  dretv  up  articles  ot  impeachment  againd  hint. 
Yet  in  1674  he  was  made  chamberlain  of  his  majelly’s 
hottlehold,  with  this  public  realon,  that  it  was  in  recom- 
pence  of  his  long  and  faithful  fer-vices.  He  held  his  lord 
chamberlain’s  place  to  the  day  of  his  death,  in  1685.  His 
much-elleemed  Letters  to  Sir  William  Temple  were  pub- 
lilhed  after  his  death. 

Bennet  (Chriftopher),  an  eminent  phyfician  in  the  16th 
century,  was  the  foil  of  John  Bennet,  of  Rayntoh,  in  So- 
merfetfhire.  He  was  educated  at  Lincoln  college,  Ox¬ 
ford  and  wrote  a  treatife  on  confumptions,  intitled,  The- 
atri  Tabidorum  Vefiibttlum,  &c.  alio  Exercitationes.  Diog- 
nddiefe,  cum  Hifforiis  demonftrativis,  quibus  Alimentorurn 
et  Sanguinis  vitia  deteguntur  in  pleribilque  tViorbis,  <lvc. 

Bennet  (Dr.  Thomas),  an  eminent  divine,  born  at 
Salifbury  the  7th  of  May  1673,  and  educated  at  St.  John’s 
college,  Cambridge.  In  1700,  he  was  made  reftor  of  St. 
James’s,  in  Colcheffer  ;  afterwards  left urer  of  St.  Olave’s, 
Southwark,  and  morning-preacher  at  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry; 
and  at  lalt  was  prefented  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Giles’s, 
Cripplegate,  worth  500  a-year.  He  wrote,  1.  An  An- 
fwer  to  the  Diffenter’s  Plea  for  Separation.  2.  A  Confu¬ 
tation  of  Popery.  3;  Difcourfe  of  Schifm.  4.  An  An- 
fwer  to  a  book  intitled  Thomas  againff  Bennet.  5.  A  Con¬ 
futation  of  Quakerifm.  6.  A  brief  Hiflory  of  the  joint 
Ufe  .of  pre-conceived  Forms  of  Prayer.  7.  AnAnfwerto 
Dr.  Clarke’s  Scripture-doftrine  of  the  Trinity.  8.  A  Pa- 
raphrale,  with  Annotations,  on  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  7.  An  Hebrew  Grammar ;  and  other  pieces.  He 
died  Oftober  9th,  1728,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age. 

Bennet,  Herb.  See  Geum. 

BENNE  VAN  A'GH,  mountains  of  Ireland,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Londonderry,  eight  miles  well  of  Coleraine. 

BEN'NINGTON,  a  town  of  the  United  States  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  capital  of  Vermont,  in  the  county  called  alio 
Bennington,  fituated  near  the  Green  Mountain,  on  the 
borders  of  the  date  of  New  York  :  eighteen  miles  from 
the  conflux  of  the  Mohock  and  Hudfon’s  river,  118  well- 
north-weft  of  Bofton,  and  135  north  of  New  York.  A  fa¬ 
mous  battle  was  fought  near  this  town,  during  the  Ame¬ 
rican  war  in  1777  between  brigadier-general  Starke,  at 
the  head  of  eight  hundred  militia,  and  a  detachment  of 
general  Burgoyne’s  army,  commanded  by  colonel  Baum  : 
in  this  aft  ion,  and  the  one  fucceeding  it,  in  tire  fame  place, 
and  on  the  fame  day,  between  a  reinforcement  of  the  Bri- 
tifh,  under  colonel  Bregmen,  and  general  Starke,  who  was 
reinforced  by  colonel  Warner,  with  a  continental  regiment, 
were  taken  four  brafs  field-pieces,  and  other  military  (fores, 
and  (even  hundred  prifoners.  The  overthrow  of  thefe 
detachments  was  the  firft  link  in  the  grand  chain  of  caufes 
which  finally  proVed  the  ruin  of  Burgoyne’s  army.  1  his 
is  one  of  the  oldell  towns  in  the  ftate,  being  firlt  fettled 
about  the  year  1764. 

BENN1SCH',  a  town  of  Silelia,  in  the  principality  of 
Jagerndorf. 

BENOI'T  (Renatus),  a  famous  doftor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  curate  of  Euffathius  at  Paris  in  the  1 6 th  century.  He 
was  a  lecret  favourer  of  the  Protelfant  religion  ;  and,  that 
his  countrymen  might  be  able  to  read  the  Bible  in  their 
own  tongue,  he  pub i i Hi ed  at  Paris  tire  French  rmjnfiation, 
which  has  been  made  by  the  reformed  miniflersat  Geneva. 
He  died  in  1608. 

BENON',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Charente,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
trift  cf  Rochfort  :  five  leagues  and  a  Hal f  north-nonh-eaft 
of  Rochfort,  and  four  and  a  half  ealf  of  Rochelle. 

Benon,  a  town  of  Arabia:  130  miles  S.  E.  El  Catif. 

BENRAD',  a  town  in  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia,  and  duchy  of  Berg  :  feven  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft 
of  Duffeldorp. 

BENS'BERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 

Weftphalia, 
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Weftphalia,  and  duchy  of  Berg,  where  the  ele£lor  pala¬ 
tine  has  a, chateau  :  feven  miles  eaft  of  Mulheim. 

BENSERA'DE  (Ifaac  de),  an  ingenious  French  poet 
of  five  17th  century,  born  at  Lyons.  He  was  known  at 
at  court  by  his  verfes  and  his  wit,  and  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  pleafe  the  cardinals  de  Richelieu  and  Mazarin. 
After  the  death  of  Richelieu,  he  got  into  favour  with  the 
duke  dePBreze,  whom  he  accompanied  in  mod  of  his  ex¬ 
peditions  ;  and  when  this  nobleman  died,  lie  returned  to 
court,  where  his  poetry  became  highly  efleemed.  He 
wrote,  1.  A  Earaphrafe  upon  Jo.b.  2.  Verfes  for  inter¬ 
ludes.  3.  Rondeaux  upon  Ovid.  4.  Several  Tragedies. 
A  fonnet  which  lie  fent  to  a  young  lady  with  his  Para- 
phrafe  on  Job  being  put  in  competition  with  the  Urania  of 
Voiture,  caufed  him  to  be  much  Ipoken  of ;  for  what  an 
honour  was  it  to  be  head  of  a  party  again  ft  this  celebrated 
author?  Thofe  who  gave  the  preference  lo  Benferade’s 
performance  were  ftyled  the  JobiJts,  and  their  antagonifls 
the  Uranijls ;  and  the  difpute  long  divided  the  whole  court 
and  the  wits.  "M.  l’Abbe  Olivet  fays,  that  Benferade  to¬ 
wards  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  withdrew  from  court,  and 
made  Gentilly  the  place  of  his  retirement.  When  he  was 
a  youth,  he- fays  it  was  the  cuftom  to  vilit  the  remains  of 
the  ornaments  with  which  Benferade  had  embelliflied  his 
lioufe  and  gardens,  where  every  thing  favoured  of  his  po¬ 
etical  genius.  The  bark  of  the  trees  were  full  of  inscrip¬ 
tions  :  and,  amongft  others,  the  fir  ft  which  prefented-itfelf 
was  as  follows  : 

Adieu  fortune ,  honneurs  adieu,  voiis  et  les  votres, 

Je  viens  ici  vous  oublier  ; 

Adieu  toi-meme  amour,  bien  plus  que  les  autres 

Difficile  a  congedier. 

Fortune  and  honours,  all  adieu, 

And  whatfoe’er  belongs  to  you. 

I  to  this  retirement  run, 

All  your  vanities  to  fiiun. 

Thou  too  adieu,  O  powerful  love  ; 

From  thee  Tis  bar  deft  to  remove. 

Benferade  buffered  fo  much  from  the  (tone,  that,  not- 
■withftanding  his  great  age,  he  refolved  to  fubmit  to  the 
operation  of  cutting.  But  his  conflancy  was  not  put  to 
this  laft  proof ;  for  a  burgeon  letting  him  blood,  by  wav  of 
precaution,  pricked  an  artery,  and,  inflead  of  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  flop  the  effufion  of  blood,  ran  away.  There  was  but 
juft  time  enough  to  call  F.  Commire,  his  friend  and  con- 
feftbr,  who  came  boon  enough  to  fee  him  die.  This  ha- 
■pened  the  19th  of  October  1091,  in  the  S2d  year  of  his  age. 

BENSHAU'SEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Franconia,  and  county  of  Henneburg  :  feven  miles  fouth- 
caft  of  Smalkalden. 

BEN'SHEIM,  a. town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  archbifhopric  of  Mayence  :  twenty 
miles  north  of  Heidelberg,  and  ten  eaft-north-eaftof  Worms. 

BEN'SON  (George),  a  learned  dilferiting  minifter,  born 
at  Great  Salkeld,  in  Cumberland,  in  1699.-  His  love  of 
learning  was  fo  fuccefsful,  that,  at  eleven  years  of  age, 
lie  washable  to  read  the  Greek  Teftament.  He  afterwards 
ft  tidied  at  Dr.  Dixoijls  academy  at  Whitehaven,  from  whence- 
lie  removed  to  ther  univerfity  of  Glafgpw.  In  1731  he  was 
elected  pallor  of  a  congregation  of  diffenters  at  Abingdon 
in  Berklhire  ;  and  in  1740,  was  chofen  by  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of  Crutched  Friars,  colleague  to.  the  learned  and  ju¬ 
dicious  Dr.  Lardner.  The  light  which  Mr.  Locke  had 
thrown  on  the  obfeureft  parts  of  St.  Raul’s  epiftles,  by 
making  him  his  own  expofitor-,  encouraged  and  determined 
Mr.  Berifpn  to  attempt  to  illuftrate  the  remaining  epiftles 
in  the  fame  manner.  In  1731,  he  publilhed  A  Paraphrafe 
and  Notes  on  the  Epiftle  to  Philemon,  as  a  lpecimen. 
This  was  well  received,  and  the  author  was  encouraged 
to  proceed  in  his  defign.  Mr.  Benfon  proceeded  with 
p-reat  diligence  to  publifti  Paraphrafes  and  Notes  on  the 
two  Epiftles  of  the  Thefialonians,  the  firft  and  fecond  to 
Timothy,  and  the  Epiftle  to  Titus  ;  adding,  Dilfertations 
aa  feveral  important  Subjects,  particularly  on  Infpiration, 
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In  1735,  he  publilhed  Hiftory  of  the  firft  Planting  of  ffhrif- 
tianity,  taken  from  the  A6ts  of  the  Apoftles,  2  vols,  ato. 
He  alfo  wrote,  The  reafonablenefs  of  the  Chriftian  .Reli¬ 
gion  ;  The  Hiftory  of  the  Life  of  Jefus  Chrifl ;  A  Para¬ 
phrafe  and  Notes  on  the  Seven  Catholic  Epiftles  ;  and  fe- 
veral  other  works  which  procured  him  great  reputation. 
One  of  the  univerfities  in  Scotland  fent  him  a  diploma  with 
a  doctor's  degree  ;  and  lie  purfued  the  fame  ftudies  with 
great  application  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happen¬ 
ed  in  1762,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age. 

BENT,  f.  [from  the  verb  To  bend .]  The  ftate  of  being 
bent;  a  ftate  of  flexure  ;  curvity. — There  are  divers  fub- 
tle  inquiries  concerning  the  ftrength  required  to  the  bend¬ 
ings  of  bows;  the  force  they  have  in  the  difeharge,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  feveral  bents  ;  and  the  ftreiig-th  required  to 
be  in  the  firing  of  them.  Wilkins. — Declivity  : 

A  mountain  flood, 

Threat’ning  from  high,  and  overlook’d  the  wood  ; 
Beneath  the  low’ring  brow,  and  on  a  bent , 

The  temple  flood  of  Mars  armipotent.  Drydxn. 

Utmoft  power,  as  of  a  bent  bow  : 

Then  let  thy  love  be  younger  than  thyfelf, 

Or  thy  affedlion  cannot  hold  the  bent.  Shakcfpcare. 

Application  of  the  mind  ;  ftrain  of  the  mental  powers. _ _ 

The  unaerftanding  Ihould  be  brought  to  the  knotty  parts 
of  knowledge,  that  try  the  ftrength  of  thought,  and  a  full 
bent  of  the  mind,  by  infenfible  degrees.  Locke.  —  Inclina¬ 
tion  ;  difpPlition  towards  fomething  : 

The  golden  age  was  firft  ;  when  man,  yet  new, 

No  rule  but  uncorrupted  reafon  knew  ; 

And,  with  a  native  bent,  did  good  puiTue.  Drydcn. 

Determination  ;  fixed  purpofe. — Their  unbelief  we  may 
not  impute  into  infufficiency  in  the  mean  which  is  ufed, 
but  to  the  wilful  bent  of  their  obftinate  hearts  againft  it. 
Hooker. — Turn  of  the  temper,  or  difpofition  ;  Rape,  or 
falhion,  fuperinduced  by  art  : 

Then  thy  ftraight  rule  fet  virtue  jn  my  -fight, 

The  crooked  line  reforming  by  the  right  • 

My  reafon  took  the  bent  of  thy  command, 

Was  form'd  and  polifli’d  by  thy  Ikilful  hand.  Drydcn. 

Tendency;  flexion;  particular  direction.— The  exercifing 
the  underfianding  in  the  feveral  ways  of  reafoning,  teaclw 
eth  the  mind  fupplenefs,  to  apply  itfelf  more  dextroufly 
to  bents  and  turns  of  the  matter,  in  all  its  refearches.  ■  Locke. 
— A  ftalk  of.  grafs  called  bent- grafs.—]une  is  drawn  in  a 
mantle  of  dark  grafs-green,  upon  his  head  a  garland  of 
bents,  king-cups,  and  maidenhair.  Pcacham. 

BEN'TENDORI-  JEPI.Il’ZA,  a  town  of  Hungary: 
four  miles  north-eaft  of  Rofenberg. 

BENT-GRASS,  f.  in  botany.  See  Ag ro stis. 

BEN'THAM  (Thomas),  bilhop  of  Litchfield  and  Co¬ 
ventry,  was  born  at  Shirburn  in  Yorkfliire  in  1513,  and 
educated  in  Magdalene  college,  Oxford.  He  took  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1543,  and  in  1546  was  admit¬ 
ted  perpetual  fellow,  and  proceeded  mailer  of  arts  the  year 
following.  He  now  threw  off  the  ma(k  of  popery,  which 
during  the  equivocal  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  he  had  worn 
’with  reludlance.  When  Mary  came  to  the  crown,  bein<->- 
deprived  of  his  fellowlhip  by  her  v i (I tors,  he  retired  to 
Bafil  in  Switzerland,  where  for  forr.e  time  he  expounded 
the  Scriptures  to  the  Englifti  exiles  in  that  city  ;  but,  be¬ 
ing  folicited  by  fome  Proteftants  in  England,  he  returned 
to  London  before  the  death  of  the  queen,  and  was  appoint¬ 
ed  fuperintendant  of  a  private  congregation  in  that  city. 
Immediately  on  the  accefiion  of  Elizabeth,  Bentham  was 
preferred  in  the  church,  and  confecrated  bifhop  of  Litch¬ 
field  and  Coventry.  He  died  at  Ecclefliaii  in  Stafford- 
lhire  in  1570,  aged  fixty-five.  He  had  the  charadler  of  a 
pious  and  zealous  reformer,  and  was  particularly  celebrat¬ 
ed  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language.  His  works 
are,  1.  Expofition  of  the  A£ts  of  the  Apoftles;  manu- 
feript.  2.  A  Sermon  on  Chrift’s  Temptation  ;  London 
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8vo.  3.'  F.  pi  file  to  M.  Parker;  manufcrript.  4.  The 
Pfalms,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel,  tranllated  into/  Englilh  in 
queen  Elizabeth’s  Bible. 

Bentham  (Edward),  canon  of  Chrift-church,  Oxford, 
and  king’s  profeffor  of  divinity  in  that  univerfity,  was  born 
in  tiie  college  at  Ely,  July  23,  1707.  Efis  father,  Mr. 
Samuel  Bentham,  was  vicar  of  Witchford,  near  that  city; 
who  having  a  numerous  family,  his  fon  Edward,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Dr.  Smalridge,  dean  of  Chrift-church, 
was  fent  in  1717  to  the  fchool  of  that  college.  Having 
there  received  the  rudiments  of  clqdical  education,  he  was 
in  Lent  term,  1723,  admitted  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
and  placed  at  Corpus  Chridi  college  under  his  relation  Dr. 
John  Burton.  In  this  fituation,  his  ferious  and  regular 
deportment,  and  his  great  proficiency  in  all  kinds  of  aca¬ 
demical  learning,  recommended  him  to  the  friend  fit  i  p  of  fe- 
veral  eminent  men.  Having  taken  the  degree  of  B.  A.  he 
was  invited  by  Dr.  Cotes,  principal  of  Magdalen-hall,  to 
be  his  vice-principal  ;  and  was  admitted  to  that  fociety, 
March  6,  1730.  Here  he  continued  only  a  fiiort  time; 
for,  on  the  23d  of  April  in  the  year  following,  he  was 
elected  fellow  of  Oriel  college.  In  ait  term,  1732,  he 
proceeded  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  and,  about  the  fame 
time,  was  appointed  tutor  in  the  college  ;  in  which  capa¬ 
city  he  difcharged  his  duty,  in  the  mod  laborious  and  con- 
fcientious  manner,  for  more  than  twenty  years.  March  26, 
1743,  Mr.  Bentham  took  the  degreeof  B.  D.  and  April  22, 
in  the  fame  year,  was  collated  to  the  prebend  of  Hundre- 
ton,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Hereford.  July  8,  1749, 
he  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  D.  D.  and  in  April  1754 
was  promoted  to  the  fifth  dall  in  that  cathedral.  Here  he 
continued  the  fame  active  and  ufefttl  courfe  of  life  for 
which  he  had  always  been  didinguifhed.  He  ferved  the 
offices  of  fub-dean  and  treafurer,  for  himfelf  and  others, 
above  twelve  years.  Being  appointed  by  the  king  to  fill 
the  divinity  chair,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Fanfhawe, 
Dr.  Bentham  was,  with  much  reluctance,  and  after  hav¬ 
ing  repeatedly  declined  it,  perfuaded,  by  archbifhop  Seeker, 
to  accept  of  it;  and,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1763,  he  was 
removed  to  the  eighth  Hall  in  the  cathedral.  He  fet  him¬ 
felf  immediately  to  draw  out  a  courfe  of  *kctures  for  the 
benefit  of  young  (Indents  in  divinity,  which  he  conftantly 
read  at  his  houfe  at  Chrift-church,  gratis ,  three  times  a 
week  during  term-time,  till  his  deceafe.  Dr.  Bentham 
was  a  very  early  rifer,  and  had  tranfafted  half  a  day’s  bu- 
finefs  before  many  others  begin  their  day.  Of  himfelf  he 
sever  was  heard  to  fpeak ;  and,  if  his  own  merits  were  touch¬ 
ed  upon  in  the  flighted  manner,  he  felt  a  real  uneaflnefs. 
He  was  conftantly  engaged  in  writing,  or  in  fome  laborious 
ftudy  ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  was  abfolutely  forbidden  by 
his  phyficians,  that  he  gave  over  a  particular  courfe  of 
reading,  that  had  been  undertaken  by  him  with  a  view  of 
making  remarks  on  Mr.  Gibbon’s  Roman  Hiftory.  After 
a  few  days  illnefs,  a  quiet  figh  put  a  period  to  his  tempo¬ 
ral  exiflence,  on  the  1  ft  of  Auguft,  1776,  when  he  had  en¬ 
tered  into  the  69th  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Bentham,  for  the 
laft  thirty  years  of  his  life,  feldom  failed  carrying  all  his 
family  once  a  year,  to  meet  all  his  brothers  and  lifters  at 
Ely,  amongft  whom  the  greateft  harmony  and  affedtion 
prevailed. 

Bentham  (James),  prebendary  of  Ely,  and  domeftic 
chaplain  to  lord  Cadogan,  was  the  brother  of  the  above- 
mentidned  Edward.  Having  received  the  rudiments  of 
claflicar  learning  in  the  grammar- fchool  of  Ely,  he  was 
admitted  of  Trinity-college,  Cambridge,'  March  26,  1727, 
where  he  proceeded  B.  A.  1730,  and  M.  A.  1738,  and 
was  elected  F.  A.  S.  1767.  I  a'  the  fame  year  he  was  pre- 
fented  to  the  vicarage  of  Wymondham  in  Norfolk,  which 
he  refigned  in  the  year  following  for  the  reCtory  of  Felt- 
well  St.  Nicholas,  in  the  fame  county.  This  he  refigned 
in  1774  for  the  redtory  of  Northwold,  which  in  1779  he 
was  induced  to  change  fora  prebendal  flail  in  the  church 
of  Ely,  though  he  was  far  from  improving  his  income  by 
the  change.  But  his  attachment  to  his  native  place,  with 
which  church  the  family  had  been  eennedled  without 
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any  intermiffion  for  more  than  100  years,  furmottnted  every 
other  confideration.  In  1783  he  was  prefented  to  the  rec¬ 
tory  of  Bow-brick-hill,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Gueliaume. 
From  his  firft  appointment  to  an  office  in  the  church  of 
Ely,  he  feems  to  have  directed  his  attention  to  the  ftudy 
of  church  architcdlure.  The  hiftory  of  the  church  with 
which  he  was  connected  afforded  him  full  fcope  for  the  ex- 
ercife  of  his  talents.  It  abounds  with  almoft  all  the  vari¬ 
ous  fpecimens  of  church  architedhire  ufed  in  England  to 
the  time  of  the  reformation.  Having  previoufly  examined 
with  great  attention  every  hiftorical  monument  and  autho¬ 
rity,  he  publifhed  The  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  the 
conventual  and  cathedral  Church  of  Ely,  from  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  monaftery,  A.  D.  675,  to  the  year  1771,  il- 
luftrated  with  copper-plates,  ’Cambridge,  1771,  4to.  He 
died  Nov.  17,  1794,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age. 

BENT'IIEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  and  capital  of  a  county,  to  which  it  gives 
name,  fituated  on  an  eminence  ;  it  contains  one  Roman 
Catholic,  and  one  Proteftant,  church.  The  caftle,  or 
palace,  is  flanked  with  towers:  twenty-fix  miles  north- 
north-weft  of  Munfter,  twenty-four  weft  of  Ofnabruck, 
and  forty-four  eaft-north-eaft  of  Zutphen.  Lat.  32.  21.  N. 
Ion.  24.  47 •  E.  Ferro. 

Bent heim,  a  county  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft, 
phalia,  bounded  on  the  north  and  weft  by  Overiffel,  on  the 
eaft  and  fouth  by  the  bifhopric  of  Munfter,  about  forty 
mile‘s  in  length,  and  from  three  to  twelve  in  breadth  ;  the 
foil  is  in  general  fertile*  and  produces  more  than  is  fiifn- 
cient  for  the  inhabitants.  In  the  mountains  are  found 
quarries  of  excellent  (lone,  and  the  plains  are  divided  into 
fertile  corn-fields,  and  beautiful  meadows,  where  they 
feed  great  quantities  of  flteep  and  cattle  ;  the  forefts  abound 
with  game  :  the  principal  commerce  confifts  in  thread, 
wool,  linen  cloth,  honey,  cattle,  ftone  for  building,  wood, 
&c.  The  principal  river  is  the  Vechte,  which  runs 
through  the  county,  and  is  navigable  for  boats.  The 
principal  towns  are  Bentheim,  Schuttorf,  Northorn,  and 
Nienhus.  The  county  of  Bentheim  is  rated  at  132  florins 
a  month,  or  fix  horfe  and  twenty  foot ;  and  for  each,  cham¬ 
ber  term,  at  i2i  rixdollars  and  fixtv-fix  kruitzers. 

BENT'HOORN,  a  town  of  Holland  :  fix  miles  fouth- 
fouth-eaft  of  Leyden. 

BENTHULUD',  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Fez,  at  the  foot  of  the  Atlas  Mountain. 

BENTHUY'SEN,  a  town  of  Holland  :  fix  miles  fouth 
of  Leyden. 

BENTIVO'GLIO  (Guy),  born  at  Ferrara,  in  1579. 
He  went  to  ftudy  at  Padua,  where  he  made  a  confiderable 
proficiency  in  polite  literature.  Upon  his  leaving  the  uni- 
verfity,  he  went  to  refide  at  Rome,  where  he  became  uni- 
verfally  efteemed.  He  was  fent  nuncio  to  Flanders,  and 
then  to  France  ;  in  both  which  employments  his  behaviour 
was  ftiQh  as  gave  great  fatisfadlion  to  Paul  V.  who  made 
him  a  -cardinal.  Bentivoglio  was  at  this  time  in  France, 
where  Louis  XIII.  congratulated  him  on  his  new  dignity; 
and,  when  he  returned  to  Rome,  the  king  entrufted  him 
with  the  management  of  the  French  affairs  at  that  court. 
Pope  Urban  VII.  had  a  high  regard  for  him  on  account 
of  his  fidelity,  difintereftednefs,  and  confummate  know¬ 
ledge.  He  was  beloved  by  the  people,  and  efteemed  by 
the  cardinals  ;  and  his  qualities  were  fuch,  that  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  he  would  have  been  railed  to  the  pontificate  on 
the  death  -of  Urban,  had  he  not  fallen  into  a  fever,  of 
which  he  died  the  7th  of  September  1644,  aged  fixty-five. 
He  has  left  feveral  works  ;  the  moll  remarkable  of  which 
are,  A  Hiftory  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  Flanders,  An  Ac¬ 
count  of  Flanders,  with  Letters  and  Memoirs. 

Bentivoglio,  a  town  of  Italy,  and  principality  of 
Bologna  :  ten  miles  north  of  Bologna. 

BENT'LEY  (Richard),  an  eminent  critic  and  divine, 
wasthe  fon  of  a  mechanic  at  Wakefield  inYorkfliire,  where 
he  was  born  in  1662,  and  probably  received  the  firft  part 
of  his  education.  Being  removed  to  St.  John’s  college, 
Cambridge,  he  followed  his  ftudies  with  indefatigable  in- 
10  S  duftry ; 
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duftry;  and,  his  inclination  leading  him  ftrongl.y  to  critical 
learning,  the  acquirements  he  had  made  in  that  depart¬ 
ment  ot  fcience  recommended  him  to  Dr.  Edward  Stiiling- 
fieet,  who  was  bred  at  the  fame  college,  and  in  3685  ap¬ 
pointed  him  private  tutor  to  his  foil.  In  1089  he  attended 
liis  pupil  to  W.adham  college  in  Oxford,  where  he  was  in¬ 
corporated  mailer  of  arts  July  4th  that  year,  having  taken 
that  degree  fo me' time  before  in  his  own  tiniverfity.'  lie 
was  then  in  orders,  and  his  patron  (to  whom  he  had  been 
very  ferviceable),  being  advanced  to  the  fee  of  Worcelier 
in  1692,  collated  him  to  a  prebend  in  that  church,  into 
which  he  was  inftalled  OXober  2d  of  that  year,  and  alfo 
made  him  his  domeflic  chaplain,  in  which  fiat  ion  lie  con¬ 
tinued  till  his  lordfhip’s  death.  That  learned  prelate,  as 
well  as  Dr.  William  Lloyd,  then  bifhop  of  Lichfield,  had 
fieen  proofs  of  his  extraordinary  merit,  when  they  concur¬ 
red  in  recommending  him  as  a  fit  perfon  to  open  the  lec¬ 
tures  upon  Mr.  Boyle’s  foundation,  in  defence  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion.  This  gave  him  a  fine  opportunity 
of  eflablilhing  his  fame.  He  law  It  well;  and  refolved  to 
pulh  it  to  the  utmoft.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Principia  had 
been  publifhed  but  a  few  years,  and  the  book  was  little 
known  and  lefs  underlfood  ;  Mr.  Bentley  therefore  deter¬ 
mined  to  (pare  no  pains  in  difplayingto  the  bed  advantage 
the  profound  demonftrations  w  hich  that  excellent  work 
furnilhed  in  proof  of  a  Deity;  and,  that  nothing  might  be 
want  mg  which  lay  in  his  power  to  complete  his  defign,  he 
applied  to  the  great  author,  and  received  from  him  the  fo- 
lution  of  fome  difficulties,  which  had  not  fallen  within  the 
plan  of  his  work.  This  was  the  hypotheiis  of  deriving 
the  frame  of  the  world,  by  mechanic  principles,  from  mat¬ 
ter  evenly  Ipread  through  the  heavens,  which  is  fo  clearly 
dated  and  computed  by  that  incomparable  mathematician 
and  philofopher,  as  his  manner  was,  that  the  reader  cu¬ 
rious  in  thefe  matters  will  be  glad  to  perufe  it  in  four  let¬ 
ters  from  S'tr  Ifaac  Newton  to  Dr.  Bentley,  &c.  London, 
1756,  8vo.  Mr.  Bentley’s  diligence  in  confulting  Sir  Ifaac 
on  this  occafion  was  highly  commendable  ;  and,  if  lie  had 
been  equally  diligent  in  confulting  the  Principia,  he  would 
have  efcaped  the  error  of  proving  the  moon  not  to  turn 
round  her  own  axis,  becaufe  die  always  fhevvs  the  fame 
face  to  the  earth  ;  a  midake  in  thefe  f'erinons,  which  laid 
him  open  to  the  raillery  of  Dr.  Keill.  Yet,  r.otwith- 
danding  this  error,  Mr.  Bentley’s  fermons  at  Boyle’s  lec¬ 
tures  became  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world, 
and  railed  the  highed  opinion  of  the  preacher’s  abilities. 
Accordingly  lie  loon  reaped  the  fruits  of  his  reputation, 
being  appointed  keeper  of  the  royal  library  at  St.  James’s 
the  following  year.  But  he  was  fcarcely  fettled  in  this  of¬ 
fice,  when  he  fell  under  the  difpleafure  ot  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Charles  Boyle,  elded  fon  to  the  carl  of  Orrery  ;  a  young 
nobleman  of  the  greated  hopes,  who  was  then  in  the  coui  fe 
of  his  dudy  at  Chrift-church  in  Oxford.  Mr.  Boyle  was 
about  to  put  out  a  new  edition  of  the  “  If  pi  fries  of  Pliala- 
ris,”  and  for  that  purpofe  had.  obtained  the  ufe  of  a  MS. 
of  the  book  out  of  Sr.  James’s  library.  But  the  librarian  de¬ 
manding  it  back  fooner  than  was  expected,  and  before  the 
collation  of  it  was  finifited,  was  refented  by  Mr.  Boyle, 
and  gave  rife  to  the  well-known  controverfy  betxwixt  Boyle 
and  Bentley.  This  was  carried  o.n  with  admirable  fpint, 
wit,  and  learning,  in  fevera!  writings  on  both  iides  until 
the  year  1699,  and  gave  our  author  another  opportunity 
of  furprifing  the  world  with  his  genius  and  knowledge  in 
critical  learning:  and,  Dr.  Montague  dying  the  next  year, 
he  wus'prefented  by  the  crown  to  the  maderfhip  of  Trinity- 
college,  Cambridge,  upon  which  promotion  he  refigned 
his  prebend  of  Worceder.  He  was  afterwards  collated  to 
to  the  archdeaconry  of  Ely,  June  12,  1707,  and  belicles 
tins  was  prefeiued  to  a  benefice  in  that  iflund.  He  was 
alfo  appointed  chaplain  both  to  king  William  and  queen 
Anne. 

Having  thus  obtained  eafe,  affluence,  and  honour,  he 
took  his  doctor’s  degree  in  divinity,  entered  into  matri¬ 
mony,  and  indulged  his  inclination  in  critical  purfitits  ; 
and,  as  he  gave  the  fruits  of  his  labours  occafionally  to  the 
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public,  thefe  were  obferved  feverally  fo  to  abound  with 
erudition  and  fagacity,  that  he  grew  by  degrees  up  to  the 
character  of  being  the  fird  critic  of  his  age.  In  the  mean 
time  he  carried  on  matters  with  fo  high  a  hand  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  oi  his  college,  that  in  1709  a  complaint  was 
brought  before  the  bithop  of  Ely,  as  vifitor,  againd  hint, 
by  leveral  of  the  fellows';  who,  in  order  to  have  him  re¬ 
moved  from  tire  maderdiip,  charged  him  with  embezzling 
the  college  money,  and  other  mifdemeanors.  In  anfwer 
to  this,  he  preiented  his  defence  to  the  bifiiop,  which  was 
publilKed  in  1710,  under  t lie  title  of  the  Prelent  State  of 
Trinity  College,  8vo.  and  thus  began  a  lading  quarrel, 
which,  having  the  nature  of  a  bellum  intrflinum,  was 
’carried  on,  like  other  civil  wars,  with  the  mod  virulent 
animofity  on  each  fide,  till,  after  above  twenty  years  con¬ 
tinuance,  it  ended  at  lad  in  the  doctor’s  favour.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  trial  which  exercifed  his  fpirit,  and  procured 
him  triumph  over  his  adverfaries.  During  the  courfe  of 
the  former  difpute,  lie  had  been  promoted  to  the  regius 
profellbrlhip  of  divinity  ;  and  George  I.  on  a  vilit  to  the 
tiniverfity  in  CXober  1717,  having  nominated  by  mandate, 
as  ufual  on  Inch  occafions,  feveral  perions  for  a  doctor’s 
degree  in  that  faculty  ;  Dr.-Bemley,  to  whom  belonged 
the  ceremony  called  creation,  made  a  demand  of  four 
guineas  from  each  perfon  as  a  fee  due  to  his  office,  befid.es 
a  broad  piece  of  gold,  which  had  cudomarily  been  receiv¬ 
ed  as  a  prefent,  and  abfolutely  refufed  to  create  any  doc¬ 
tor  without  the  fee.  Hence  grew  a  long,  and  warm  dif¬ 
pute,  during  which  the  doXor  was  firft  ftifpended  from  his 
degrees  by  the  tiniverfity,  OXober  3,  1718,  and  then  de¬ 
graded  on  the  17th  of  that  month  ;  but,  on  a  petition  to 
the  king  for  relief  from  tliat  (entence,  the  affair  was  refer¬ 
red  by  the  council  to  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  where  the 
proceedings  again!!  hint  being  reverted,  a  mandamus  was 
iiTued  on  the  7th  of  February  the  fame  year,  charging  the 
tiniverfity  to  retlore  him. 

He  was  happily  endued  with  a  natural  hardinefs  of  tem¬ 
per,  which  enabled  him  to  ride  out  both  thefe  (forms  with¬ 
out  any  extraordinary  dilfurbance,  fo  that  he  went  on  as 
before  in  the  career  of  literature;  where  he  never  failed  to 
make  a  confpicttous  figure.  The  5th  of  November,  1715, 
he  preached  a  Termon  before  the  tiniverfity,  which  was 
printed  with  the  title  of  A  Sermonupon  Popery  ;  and,  fome 
Remarks  being  .publifhed  upon  it,  the  doXor  anfwered  in 
a  piece  i nti tied  Reflexions  on  the  Ycandalous  Afperfions 
caff  on  the  Clergy  by  the  Author  of  the  Remarks,  &c. 
This  came  out  in  1717,  8vo.  He  had  the  preceding  year 
printed  fome  account  of  an  edition  which  he  intended  to 
•give  of  the  New  Teflament  in  Greek  ;  and  having  revolv¬ 
ed  the  delign  in  his  mind  for  the  fpace  of  four  years,  in 
1721  he  iffiued  prop.ofals  for  printing  it  by  fubfeription, 
together  with  the  Latin  verfion  of  St.  Jerom,  to  which  a 
fpecimen  of  the  whole  was  annexed.  Thefe  were  attacked 
warmly  by  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  who  had  been  a  fel¬ 
low  of  his  college,  and  was  from  the  firfl,  and  all  along 
continued  to  be,  a  principal  leader  among  his  antagonilfs 
there.  Some  pieces  were  written  upon  the  occafion  :  the 
refult  of  which  was,  that  the  defign  was  dropped.  In 
1726  came  out,  in  qto.  his  Terence  with  notes,  and  a  fche- 
diaftna  concerning  the  metre  and  accents  of  that  writer. 
This  was  reprinted  the  following  year  at  Amfterdam,  with 
fome  corrections  and  additions  by  the  author,  who  alfo 
annexed  thereto  a  beautiful  edition,  with  notes,  of  Phoe- 
drus’s  Fables  in  Latin.  The  laft  piece  which  employed 
the  doXor’s  critical  talents  was  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft",  a 
new  edition  of  which  he  gave  the  public  in  1732,  qto.  with 
notes  and  emendations:  but,  though  fome  of  thbfe  exhi¬ 
bited  ftrong  proofs  of  his  tnalferly  genius,  yet  in  the  main 
here  was  a  great  falling  off,  fuch  as  evidently  difeovered 
that  he  was  now  declining  apace.  Indeed  he  grew  appa¬ 
rently  fenfible  of  his  decay  ;  and,  though  he  continued  on 
this  fide  the  grave  ten  years  longer,  yet  he  languifhed  the 
remainder  of  his  days  a  miles  emeritus ,  feeble  and  inaXive, 
to  his  death,  which  happened  July  14,  1742,  at  the  age  of 
fourfeore  years.  He  died  in  his  lodge  at  Trinity-college, 

Cambridge, 
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Cambridge,  and  was  buried  in  that  chapel,  to  which  he 
had  been  a  confiderable  benefactor.  His  literary  charac¬ 
ter  is  known  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  wherever  learning  is 
known.  In  his  private  character  he  was  hearty,  iincere 
and  warm  in  his  friend thip,  an  affectionately  tender  luif- 
band,  and  a  good  father;  he  loved hefpitaliry  and  refpeCt, 
maintained  the  dignity  and  munificence  of  the  ancient  ab¬ 
bots  in  houfe-keeping  at  his  lodge  ;  and  in  converfation  he 
tempered  the  I'everity  of  the  critic  with  a  peculiar  ft  rain 
of  vivacity  and  pleafantry.  By  his  wife,  who  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  woman,  and  died  before  him  in  1740,  he  had  three 
children  ;  a  fon  called  after  his  own  name,  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  Elizabeth  and  Joanna.  His  fon  was  bred  under  his 
own  tuition  at  Trinity-college,  where  he  was  chofen  a  fel¬ 
low,  and  fucceeded  his  father  in  the  library-keeper’s  place 
at  St.  James’s,  but  refigned  it  in  174.5.  His  eldcft  daugh¬ 
ter  Elizabeth -was  married  about  the  year  1727,  to  Sir 
Humphrey  Ridge,  elded  fon  to  a  Mr.  Ridge,  brewer  to  the 
navy  at  Portfuiouth,  a  gentleman  of  an  ample  fortune. 
The  yotwigelf,  Joanna,  efpoufed  not  long  after  the  elded 
fon  of  Dr.  Richard  Cumberland,  biihop  of  Peterborough; 
the  fird  blue  of  which  match  is  now  a  diftinguilhed  orna¬ 
ment  to  the  republic  of  letters.  Befides  thofe  already 
mentioned,  the  pieces  he  publidied  are,  r.  A  Collection 
of  the  Fragments  of  Callimachus,  with  notes,  printed  in 
1697,  by  Graevius,  in  his  edition  of  that  poet’s  works. 
2.  Notes  upon  the  Fird  Comedies  of  Ariftophanes,  pub- 
lifhed  at  Amsterdam,  in  1710.  3.  Emendationes,  &c.  on 

the  Fragments  of  Menander  and  Philemon,  printed  about 
the  fame  time  at  Rheims.  This  he  fubferibed  by  the 
feigned  name  of  Phileleuthrus  Lipfienfis.  4.  Under  tit  a  t 
character  he  appeared  again  in  1713,  in  his  Remarks  upon 
Collins’s  Difcourfe  of  Free  Thinking,. for  which  he  receiv¬ 
ed  the  thanks  of  the  univerfity.  5.  Kis  edition  of  Horace,- 
which  is  reckoned  his  capital  work,  came  out  in  1711. 

Bentley  (Thomas),  his  nephew,  was  the  author  of 
the  Wifhes,  a  comedy,  which  appeared  at  Drury-lane  in 
the  fum mer  of  1761,  and  was  revived  in  1782;  but  the 
piece,  as  it  was  fuppofed,  having  fome  tendency  to  party 
fatire,  was  condemned,  and  withdrawn  from  the  dage  by 
the  author.  Fie  wrote  alfo  Philodainus,  a  tragedy,  1767  ; 
and  Patriotifm,  a  fevere  fatirieal  poem,_.'preferved  in  Dilly’s 
Repofitory.  He  died  about  1782. 

To  BENUM',  v.  a.  [bcuunun..  Sax.]  To  make  torpid; 
to  fake  away  the  leiifation  and  life  of  any  part  by  cold,  or 
by  fome  obdruCtion. — It  ieizes  upon  the  vitals  and  benunis 
the  fenfes  ;  and  where  there  is  no  fenfe,  there  can  be  no 
pain.  South. — To  ftuptfy  : 

Thefe  accents  were  her  lad  :  the  creeping  death 
Betiumm'd  her  fenfes  fird,  then  dopp’d  her  breath.  Dryden. 

BENVO'LICH,  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Perth  :  feven  miles  north-ead  of  George  Town. 

B  EN  VOR'  LICK,  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Perth  :  (even  miles  north  of  Callender. 

BENYVYK'VIS,  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Rofs  :  feven  miles  north- wed  of  Dingwall. 

BE'NY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Calvados,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftriCt  of 
Caen,  two  leagues  and  a  quarter  north-nor.th-wed  of  Caen. 

Beny  (Le),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Calvados,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftriCt 
of  Vire  :  (even  leagues  and  a  half  fouth-wed  of  Caen,  and 
two  north  of  Vire. 

BENYOW'SKY  (count  Mauritius  Augudus  de),  mag¬ 
nate  of  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  was  born 
in  1741,  at  Ferbowa,  the  hereditary  lordlhip  of  his  family, 
fituated  in  the  county  of  Niftria,  in  Hungary.  The  hidory 
of  this  nobleman  is  extraordinary.  The  early  part  of  his 
life  was  employed  in  the  courfe  of  education  which  the 
court  of  Vienna  affords  to  filch  of  its  vaffals  as  are  of  illuf- 
trious  families  ;  and  upon  his  attaining  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  he  fixed  on  the  profeflion  of  arms.  He  was  accord¬ 
ingly  received  into  the  regiment  of  Siebenfchien,  in  qua¬ 
lity  of  lieutenant  ;  and  joining  the  imperial  army,  then  in 
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the  field  againft  the  king  of  Pruffia,  was  prefent  at  the  bat¬ 
tles  of  Lowofitz,  Prague,  Schweidnitz,  and  Darmdadt. 
Soon  after  this  period,  1758,  he  quitted  the  imperial  lervice 
and  hadened  into  Lithuania,  at  the  in  dance  of  his  unde 
the  darod  of  Benyowiky,  and  fucceeded  as  his  heir  to  the 
pofledion  of  Iris  edates.  The  tranquillity,  however,  which 
he  now  enjoyed  was  interrupted  by  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  his  father,  and  that  his  brothers- in-law  had  taken  pof- 
feflion  of  his  inheritance.  Thefe  circuntdances  demanding 
his  immediate  prefence  in  Hungary,  he- quitted  Lithuania 
with  the  foie  view  of  obtaining  pofledion  of  the  property 
of  his  family  ;  but  on  his  arrival  lie  found  thq  whole  in 
the  hands  of  his  brothers-in-law,  who  by  force,  oppofed 
his  entrance  into  his  own  cadle.  Attending  in  this  con¬ 
juncture  to  the  judice  of  his  caufe,  and  the  dictates  of  his 
vivacity,  he  repaired  to  Kruffava,  a  lordlhip  dependant  on 
the  cadle  of  Verbowa,  where,  after  having  caufed  himlelf 
to  be  acknowledged  by  hif  vaffals,  and  being  allured  of 
their  fidelity,  he  armed  them,  and  by  tlieir  affiffance  gained 
polfpfllon  of  all  hist  effects ;  but  his  brothers,  thus  defeated 
of  their  ufurpation,  reprefented  him  at  the  court  of  Vienna 
as  a  rebel  and  didurber  of  the  public  peace;  and,  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  falfe  information,  the  emprefs  queen  illued 
a  decree  in  chancery  againft  the  count,  by  which  he  was 
not  only  deprived  of  his  property,  but  compelled  to  with¬ 
draw  with  the  utmofl.  expedition  into.  Poland.  This-expul- 
Ilon  from  his  native  country,  joined  to  the  aftive  difpbfi- 
tion  of  his  mind,  made  liirn  determine  to  travel  ;  but  after 
taking  feveral  voyages  to  Hamburgh,  Amfierdam,  and 
Plymouth,  with  intention  to  apply  himfelf  to  navigation, 
he  received  letters  from  the  magnates  and  fenators  of  Po¬ 
land,  which  induced  him  to  repair  to  Warfaw,  where  lie 
joined  the  confederation  then  forming,  and  entered  into  an 
obligation,  upon  oath.,  not  to  acknowledge  the  king,  until 
the  confederation,  as  the  only  lawful  tribunal  of  the  re¬ 
public,  fliould  have  declared  him  lawfully  elebfed  ;  to  op- 
pofe  the  Ruffians  by  force  of  arms  ;  and  not  to  forfake 
the  colours  of  the  confederation  fo  long  as  the  Ruffians 
fliould  remain  in  Poland.  Leaving  Warfaw,  he  attempt¬ 
ed  to  make  his  rights  known  at  the  court  of  Vienna  ;  but 
difappointed  in  this  endeavour,  and  deprived  of  all  hope 
of  juffice,  lie  refolved  to  quit  for  ever  the  dominions,  of 
the  hottfe  of  Auftria.  On  his  return  to  Poland,  he  was 
attacked,  during  his  pafiage  through  t lie  county  of  Zips, 
with  a  violent  fever  ;  and  being  received  into  the  houfe  of 
Mr.  Henfky,  a  gentleman  of  diftinCfion,  he  became  ena¬ 
moured  of  one  of  his  daughters,  with  whom  he  foon  after 
had  the  pleafure  to  be  united  by  marriage;  but  it  was  not 
his  fate  to  continue  long  in  poffeffion  of  happinefs  or  repofe. 
The  confederate  (fates  of  Poland,  a  party  of  whom  had 
declared  themfelves  at  Cracow,  obferving  that  the  count 
was  one  of  the  fird  who  had  figned  their  union  at  Warfaw, 
wrote  to  him  to  join  them  ;  and,  compelled  by  the  ftrong 
tie  of  the  oath  he  had  taken,  he  departed  without  inform¬ 
ing  his  wife,  and  arrived  at  Cracow  on  the  very  day  count 
Panin  made  the  aflault. 

He  was  received  witli  open  arms  by  marfhal  Czarnefkv, 
and  immediately  appointed  colonel-general,  commander  of 
cavalry,  and  quarter-mafter-general.  On  the  6th  of  July 
1768,  he  was  detached  to  Navitaig  to  conduft  a  Polilh  re¬ 
giment  to  Cracow,  and  he  not  only  brought  the  whole  re¬ 
giment,  compofed  of  fix  hundred  men,  through  the  camp 
of  the  enemy  before  t  he  town,  but  foon  afterwards  defeated 
a  body  of  Ruffians  at  Kremenka  ;  reduced  Landfcroen, 
which  prince  Lubomirlky,  who  had  joined  the  confederacy 
with  two  thoufand  regular  troops,  had  attempted  in  vain  ; 
and,  by  his  great  gallantry  and  addrefs,  contrived  the 
means  of  introducing  ftipplies  into  Cracow  when  belieged 
by  the  Ruffians  :  but  the  count,  having  loft  above  fixteen 
hundred  men  in  affording  this  affilfance  to  the  town,  was 
obliged  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat  the  moment  lie  had 
effeded  his  purpofe  ;  and  being  ptirfued  by  the  Ruffian 
cavalry,  compofed  of  coffacks  and  huffars,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  have  his  horfe  killed  under  him,  and  fell  at 
laff,  after  receiving  two  wounds,  into  the  hands  of  the 

enemy. 
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enemy-.  Apraxin,  the  Ruffian  general,  being  informed 
ot  the  fuccefsful  manoeuvre  of  the  count,  was  impreffied 
with  a  very  high  opinion  of  him,  and  propofed  to  him  to 
enter  into  the  Ruffian  fervice;  but,  rejecting  the  overtures 
with  difdain,  he  was  only  faved  from  being  fent  to  Kiovia 
with  the  other  prifoners  by  the  inferpoiition  of  his  friends, 
who  paid  962I.  ftetling  for  hisranfom.  Thus  fet  at  liber¬ 
ty,  he  conlidered  himfelf  as  releafed  from  the  parole  which 
he  had  given  to  the  Ruffians ;  and,  again  entering  the  town 
ot  Cracow,  he  was  received  with  the  rnoft  perfect  fatisfac- 
tion  by  the  whole  confederacy.  The  town  being  no  lon¬ 
ger  tenable,  it  became  an  object  of  the  utinoft  confequence 
to  fecure  another  place  of  retreat  ;  and  the  count,  upon 
his  own  propofal  and  requeft,  was  appointed  to  feize  the 
cattle  of  Lublau,  (ituated  on  the  frontier  of  Hungary  :  but 
after  vifitfng  the  commanding  officer  of  the  cattle,  who 
was  not  apprehenfive  of  the  leaft  danger,  and  engaging 
more  than  one  half  of  the  garrifon  by  oath  in  the  interelts 
of  the  confederation^  an  inferior  officer,  who  was  dif- 
patched  to  aflift  him,  indifcreetly  divulged  the  defign  ; 
and  the  count  was  feized  and  carried  into  the  fortrefs  of 
Georgenbtirgh,  and  fent  from  thence  to  general  Apraxin. 
On  his  way  to  that  general,  he  was  refcued  by  a  party  of 
confederates,  and  returned  to  Lublin,  a  town  where  the 
reft  of  the  confederation  of  Cracow  had  appointed  to  meet, 
in  order  to  join  thofe  of  Bar,  from  which  time  he  per¬ 
formed  a  variety  of  gallant  adtions,  and  underwent  great 
viciftitudes  of  fortune.  On  the  19th  of  May,  the  Ruffian 
colonel,  judging  that  the  count  was  marching  towards  Stry 
to  join  the  Confederate  parties  at  Sauok,  likewife  haftened 
his  march,  and  arrived  thither  half  a  day  before  the  count, 
whole  forces  were  weakened  by  fatigue  and  hunger.  In 
this  ftate  he  was  attacked  about  noon  by  colonel  Brincken, 
at  the  head  of  four  thoufand  men.  The  count  was  at  firft 
compelled  to  give  way  ;  but,  on  the  arrival  of  his  cannon, 
he,  in  his  turn,  forced  the  colonel  to  retire,  who  at  laft 
quitted  the  field  and  retreated  towards  Stry.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  die  victory  ferved  only  to  augment  the  mifery  of 
the  count,  who  in  this  (ingle  adtion  had  three  hundred 
wounded  and  two  hundred  and  fixty-eight  (lain,  and  who 
had  no  other  profpedt  before  him  than  either  to  periffi  by 
hunger  with  his  troops  in  the  foreft,  or  to  expofe  himfelf 
to  be  cut  to  pieces  by  the  enemy.  On  the  morning  of  the 
20th,  the  count,  by  the  advice  of  his  officers  and  troops, 
refumed  his  march,  and  arrived  about  ten  o’clock  at  the 
village  of  Szuka,  where,  being  obliged  to  halt  for  refrefh- 
ment,  he  was  furprifed  by  a  party  of  coffiac-ks,  and  had 
only  time  to  quit  the  village  and  form  his  troops  irvorder 
ot  battle  on  the  plain,  before  he  was  attacked  by  the  ene¬ 
my’s  cavalry,  and  foon  after  bv  their  infantry.  In  the  heat 
of  the  combat,  the  count,  having  received  two  wounds 
wit!)  a  fabre,  was' wounded  in  the  body  by  the  ftiot  of  a 
cannon  loaded  with  old  iron  and  other  deftructive  rubbifh. 
His  fate  decided  that  of  his  party;  and  the  Ruffians'had 
at  laft  the  fatisfaC.tion  of  feeing  him  their  prifoner.  The 
count  was  fent  to  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Ruffian 
armies,  then  encamped  at  Tam  pool,  a  man  equally  cruel 
and  bale,  who,  contrary  to  every  fentiment  of  humanity, 
infulting,  the  misfortunes  of  his  prifoner,  not  only  forbade 
the  furgeons  to  drefs  his  wounds,  but,  after  reducing  him 
to  bread  and  water,  loaded  him  with  chains,  and  in  that 
ftate  trunfported  him  to  Kiow.  On  his  arrival  at  Polene, 
his  negle£ied  wounds  had  fo  far  endangered  his  life,  that 
his  conductor  was  induced  to  apply  to  colonel  S.irkovv,  the 
eommanding'officer  at  that  place,  and  he  was  fent  to  the 
hofpital,  where  he  was  cured  of  hiswvounds  by  a-  French 
lurgeon  of  the  name  of  Blanchard,  and  afterwards  lodged  in 
the  town,  with  an  advance' of  fifty  roubles  for  his  fubfift- 
ence.  Upon  the  arrival,  however,  of  brigadier  Banna, 
.who  relieved  cblonel  Sirkow  in  his  command,  and  who 
had  a  ftrong  prejudice  againft  the  count,  he  was  again 
loaded  with  chains,  and  condufted  to  the  dungeon  with 
the  reft  of  the  prifoners,  to  whom  this  inhuman  tyrant  al¬ 
lowed  no  other  fubfiftence  than  bread  and  water.  Upon 
his  entrance  he  recognized  feveral  officers  and  foldiers  who 
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had  ferved  under  him  ;  and  their  demonftration  of  efteem 
and  friendftiip  was  the  only  confolation  he  received  in  this 
diftreffied  fttuation.  Twenty-two  days  were  thus  confumed 
in  a  fubterraneous  prifon,  together  with  eighty  of  his 
companions,  without  light,  and  even  without  air,  except 
what  was  admitted  through  an  aperture  which  communi¬ 
cated  with  the  calements.  Thefe  unhappy  wretches  were 
not  permitted  to  go  out  even  on  their  natural  occafions, 
which  produced  fuch  an  infefiion,  that  thirty-five  of  them 
died  in  eighteen  or  twenty  days  ;  and  fuch  was  the  inhu¬ 
manity  of  the  commander,  that  he  futfered  the  dead  to 
remain  and  putrefy  among  the  living.  On  the  i&th  of 
July  the  prifon  was  opened,  and  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  priloners,  who  had  furvived  out  of  feven  hundred 
and  eighty-two,  were  driven,  under  every  fpecies  of  cru¬ 
elty  that  can.be  well  imagined,  from  Polene  to  Kiow,  where 
the  ftrength  of  the  count’s  conftitution,  which  had  hitherto 
enabled  him  to  refill  fuch  an  accumulation  of  hardlhips 
and  fatigue,  at  length  gave  way,  and  he  was  attacked  with 
a  malignant  fever,  which  produced  a  delirium.  The  go¬ 
vernor,  count  Voicikow,  being  informed  of  his  quality, 
ordered  that  he  fhould  be  feparately  lodged  in  a  houfe, 
and  that  two  roubles  a  day  ftiould  be  paid  him  for  fubfift¬ 
ence.  This  treatment,  by  enabling  the  count  to  procure 
proper  diet,  foon  put  him  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery  ;  but 
at  this  crilis  an  order  arrived  from  Peterlburgh  to  fend  all 
the  prifoners  to  Cazan.  The  count,  from  the  fatigues  of 
the  journey,  experienced  a  relapfe,  and  the  officer  was 
obliged  to  leave  him  at  Nizym,  a  town  dependant  on  the 
government  of  Kiow.  At  this  place,  Mr.  Lewner,  a 
German  merchant,  interefted  himfelf  in  favour  of  the 
count,  procured  him  comfortable  accommodations,  fuper- 
intended  the  reftoration  of  his  health,  and  on  his  depar¬ 
ture  made  him  a  prefent  of  two  hundred  roubles,  which 
he  placed  for  fafety  in  the  hands  of  the  officer  until  his 
arrival  at  Cazan,  but  who  had  afterwards  the  effrontery 
to  deny  that  he  had  ever  received  the  money  ;  and  carried 
his  malice  fo  far,  that  he  accufed  the  count  of  attempting 
to  raife  a  revolt  among  the  prifoners,  and  cabled  him  to 
be  loaded  with  chains,  and  committed  to  the  prifon  of 
Cazan,  from  which  he  was  not  delivered  but  at  the  pref- 
fing  inftances  of  marffial  Czarnefky  Potockzy  and  the 
young  Palanzky.  On  his  deliverance  from  prifon,  he  was 
lodged  at  the  houfe  of  a  goldfmith,  of  the  name  of  Ven- 
difchow,  a  native  of  Sweden  ;  and,  being  invited  to  dine 
with  a  man  of  quality  in  the  place,  he  was  folicited,  and 
confented,  to  join  in  a  confederacy  againft  the  government. 
But  on  the  6th  of  November  1769,  on  a  quarrel  happen¬ 
ing  between  two  Ruffian  lords,  one  of  them  informed  the 
governor  that  the  prifoners,  in  concert  with  the  Tartars, 
meditated  a  defign  againft  his  perfon  and  the  garrifon. 
This  apoftate  lord  accufed  the  count,  in  order  to  fave  his 
friends  and  countrymen  ;  and  on  the  7th,  at  eleven  at 
night,  the  count,  not  fufpebting  any  fuch  event,  heard  a 
knocking  at  the  door.  He  came  down,  entirely  undreffed, 
with  a  candle  in  his  hand,  to  enquire  the  caufe;  and,  up¬ 
on  opening  his  door,  was  furprifed  to  fee  an  officer  with 
twenty  foldiers,  who  demanded  if  the  prifoner  was  at 
home.  On  his  replying  in  the  affirmative,  the  officer 
fnatched  the  candle  out  of  his  hand,  and,  ordering  his 
men  to  follow  him,  went  haftily  up  to  the  count’s  apart¬ 
ment.  The  count  immediately  took  advantage  of  his  mif- 
take,  quitted  his  houfe  ;  and,  after  appriling  fome  of  the 
confederates  that  their  plot  was  difeovered,  he  made  his 
efcape,  and  arrived  at  Peterfburgh  on  the  19th  of  No¬ 
vember,  where  he  engaged  with  a  Dutch  captain  to  take 
him  to  Holland.  The  captain,  however,  inftead  of  tak¬ 
ing  him  on-board  purfuant  to  his  promife,  appointed  him 
to  meet  on  the  bridge  over  the  Neva  at  midnight,  and 
there  betrayed  him  to  twenty  Ruffian  foldiers  collected 
for  the  purpofe,  who  feized  him,  knocked  him  down, 
and  carried  him  to  count  Cfecferin,  lieutenant-general  of 
the  police.  He  was  now  conveyed  to  the  fort  of  St.  Pe¬ 
ter  and  St.  Paul,  confined  in  a  fubterraneous  dungeon, 
and  after  three  days  faft  was  prefented  with  a  morfel  of 
3  .  bread 
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$>read  and  a  pitcher  of  water ;  but,  on  the  2 ad  of  Novem¬ 
ber  1769,  he  at  length,  in  hopes  of  procuring  his  dif- 
-charge,  was  induced  to  iign  a  paper,  promifing  for  ever 
to  quit  the  dominions  of  her  Imperial  majedy,  and  oblig¬ 
ing  himfelf  upon  pain  of  death  not  to  enter  them  again  on 
any  pretext  whatever. 

The  count  having  figned  the  engagement,  indead  of  be¬ 
ing  let  at  liberty,  as  he  expended,  was  recondudted  to  his 
prifon,  and  there  confined  till  the  4th  of  December,  when, 
about  two  hours  after  midnight,  an  officer  with  ieven  f'ol- 
diers  came  to  him ;  and,  giving  orders  that  they  ffiould 
take  off  his  chains,  and  clothe  him  with  a  iheep-lkin  gar¬ 
ment,  he  was  conducted  into  the  court  of  the  prifon, 
thrown  upon  a  Hedge  to  which  two  horfes  were  harneffed, 
and  immediately  driven  away  with  the  greated  fwiftnefs. 
The  darknefs  of  the  night  prevented  the  count  from  dif- 
cerning  the  objects  around  him  ;  but  the  continual  noife 
of  bells,  which  refounded  from  a  variety  of  places,  in¬ 
duced  him  to  fuppofe  that  he  was  followed  by  feveral 
fledges  condmided  for  the  purpofe  of  palling  the  frozen 
plains  over  which  he  was  now  dellined  to  go.  On  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  day-light  he  perceived  that  major  Wynblath, 
Vailili  Panow,  Hippolitus  Steplianovv,  Afaph  Baturin, 
Ivan  Sopronow,  and  feveral  other  prifoners,  were  the 
companions  of  his  misfortunes  ;  and  after  fullering,  from 
the  unexampled  brutality  of  their  condudlor,  a  feries  of 
hardffiips,  equally  difficult  and  painful  to  relate,  in  palling 
through  Tobolzk  the  capital  of  Siberia,  the  city  of  Tara, 
the  town  and  river  of  Tom  Iky,  the  villages.of  Jakutzk 
and  Judoma,  they  embarked  in  the  harbour  of  Ochoczk, 
on  the  26th  of  October  1770,  and  arrived  at  Kamfchatka 
on  the  3d  of  December  following.  The  enfuing  day  they 
were  condudted  before  Mr.  Nilow  the  governor  ;  and  the 
following  orders  and  regulations  which  were  made  will  af¬ 
ford  fome  faint  idea  of  the  treatment  which  unfortunate 
exiles  meet  with,  in  this  dreary,  diliant,  and  inhofpitable, 
region  of  the  globe,  id,  That  they  ffiould  be  fet  at  li¬ 
berty  on  the  following  day,  and  provided  with  fubddence 
for  three  days,  after  which  they  mud  depend  upon  them- 
felves  for  their  maintenance.  2dly,  That  each  perfon  ffiould 
receive  from  the  chancery  a  nuifquet  and  a  lance,  with  one 
pound  of  powder,  four  pounds  of  lead,  a  hatchet,  feveral 
knives  and  other  indruments,  and  carpenter’s  tools,  with 
which  they  might  build  cabins  in  any  fituations  they  chofe, 
within  one  league  of  the  town  ;  but  that  they  ffiould  be 
bound  to  pay  in  furs,  during  the  fird  year,  each  one  hun¬ 
dred  roubles,  in  return  for  thefe  advantages.  3dly,  That 
every  one  mud  work  at  the  corvee,  one  day  in  the  week, 
for  the  fervice  of  government,  and  not  abfent  themfelves 
from  their  huts  for  twenty-four  hours  without  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  pernfiffion.  4-thly,  That  each  exile  diould  bring  to 
the  chancery  fix  fables  fkins,  fifty  rabbits  (kins,  two  foxes 
fkins,  and  twenty-four  ermines,  every  year,  sthly,  That 
no  exile  could  poffefs  property ;  and  that  the  foldiers  of 
the  garrrifon  may  enter  their  huts  and  carry  away  whatever 
they  pleafe.  6thly,  That  if  an  exile  diould  be  fo  raffi, 
upon  any  provocation,  to  ftrike  a  citizen  or  foldier,  lie  ffiall 
be  darved  to  death.  7 thly ,  That  their  lives  being  grant¬ 
ed  to  them  for  no  other. purpofe  than  to  implore  mercy  of 
God,  and  the  remiffion  of  their  fins,  they  could  be  em¬ 
ployed  only  in  the  meaned  works  to  gain  their  daily  fub- 
fidence.  Under  thefe  regulations  the  exiles  fettled  the 
places  of  their  habitations,  built  miferable  huts  to  flielter 
themfelves  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  formed 
themfelves  into  a  congrefs  ;  and  after  chooling  the  count 
>de  Benyowfky  their  chief  or  captain,  in  order  to  rivet  their 
union,  they  fwore  with  great  folemnity  mutual  frienddiip 
and  eternal  fidelity,  Among  the  number  of  unhappy 
\vretches  who  had  long  groaned  under  the  miferies  of  ba-- 
niffiment,  was  a  Mr.  Crudiew,  who  had  acquired  conli- 
derable  afeendancy  over  his  fcllow-fufferers ;  and  to  obtain 
the  particular  confidence  and  edeern  of  this  man  was  the 
-fird  obje£l  of  the  count’s  attention  ;  in  which,  with  the 
talent  he  fo  Angularly  pofleded  of  agitating  and  impelling 
-the  minds  of  others,  it  is  almuft  unnecelfary  to  la  tliat  he 
Vol.  II.  Mo.  no. 
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foon  fucceeded.  The  pains  and  perils  incident  to  the  fitu- 
ation  to  which  thefe  men  were  reduced,  were  borne  for 
fome  timein  murmuring  fufferance,  until  the  accidental  find- 
ing  an  old  copy  of  Anion’s  Voyage  infpired  them  with  an 
idea  of  making  an  efcape  from  Kamfchatka  to  the  Marian 
ifiands;  and  the  count,  Mr.  Panow,  Baturin,  Steplianovv, 
Solmanow,  majors  Wynblath,  Crudiew,  and  one  Wafili, 
an  old  and  faithful  fervant  of  the  count’s,  who  had  fol¬ 
lowed  his  mader  into  exile,  formed  a  confederacy  for  this 
purpofe.  While  thefe  tranfadlions  were  fecretly  pading, 
the  fame  of  count  Benyowlky’s  rank  and  abilities  reached 
the  ear  of  the  governor  ;  and,  as  he  fpoke  feveral  lan¬ 
guages,  he  was  after  fome  time  admitted'  familiarly  into 
the  houfe  of  the  governor,  and  at  length  appointed  to  fu- 
perintend  the  education  of  his  fon  and  his  three  daughters. 
“One  day,”  fays  the  count,  “  while  I  was  exercifing  rriy 
office  of  language-mader,  the  younged  of  the  three  daugh¬ 
ters,  whole  name  was  Aphanafia,  who  was  (Ixteen  years 
of  age,  propofed  many  quedions  concerning  my  thoughts 
in  my  prefent  fituation,  which  convinced  me  that  her  fa¬ 
ther  had  given  them  fome  information  concerning  my  birth 
and  misfortunes.  I  therefore  gave  them  an  account  of  my 
adventures,  at~which  my  fcholars  appeared  to  be  highly 
affected,  but  the  younged  wept  very  much.  She  was  a 
beautiful  girl,  and  her  fenfibility  created  much  emotion 
in  my  mind  :  but,  alas,  1  was  an  exile!”  The  merits  of 
the  count  however  foon  furmounted  the  difadvantagos  of 
his  fituation  in  the  generous  mind  of  Mifs  Nilow  ;  and  the 
increafing  intimacy  and  confidence  which  he  daily  gained 
in  the  family,  joined  to  the  advantages  of  a  fine  perfon 
and  mod  infinuating  addrefs,  foon  converted  the  feelings 
of  admiration  into  the  flame  of  love  ;  and  on  the  nth  pf 
January  1771,  madame  Nilow  the  mother  confented  that 
her  daughter  ffiould  do  the  honours  of  an  entertainment 
then  in  contemplation,  and  be  publicly  declared  his  future 
fpoufe.  But  the  count,  though  he  had  cultivated  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  additions  of  his  fair  pupil,  had  aided  more  from 
policy  than  paffion,  and,  intending  to  ufe  her  intered  ra¬ 
ther  as  a  means  of  ededluating  the  meditated  efcape  of 
himfelf  and  his  companions,  than  as  any  ferious  object  of 
matrimonial  union,  contrived  to  fufpend  the  nuptials,  by 
perfuading  the  governor  to  make  an  excurfion  from  Kam f- 
chatka  to  the  neighbouring  iflands,  under  pretence  of  ef- 
tabliffiinga  new  colony.  During  thefe  tranfaidions  the 
exiles  were  fecretly  at  work ;  and,  in  order  to  conceal  their 
defign  from  all  fufpicion,  Mr.  Crudiew  and  Mr.  Panow 
were  on  the  30th  of  March  deputed  to  wait  on  the  gover¬ 
nor,  to  requed  that  he  would  pleafe  to  receive  the  title  of 
proteElor  of  the  new  colony;  upon  which  orders  were  given 
to  prepare  every  thing  that  might  be  necelfary  for  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  the  projeid.  At  this  crifis,  however,  aninter- 
courfe  took  place  between  one  of  the  infurgents  and  the 
governor’s  fervant-maid,  whereby  the  whole  plot  was  dif- 
covered.  In  confequence  of  this,  the  governor  determined 
to  put  the  count  in  irons ;  and  at  five  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  26th  of  April  1771 ,  a  corporal,  with  four  gre¬ 
nadiers,  doppedat  the  count’s  door,  demanding  admittance 
in  the  name  of  the  ernprefs,  and  ordered  him  to  follow  the 
guard  to  the  fort.  The  count  propofed  to  the  corporal, 
that  he  diould  enter  alone  and  drink  a  glafs  of  wine  ;  but 
on  his  being  admitted  the  door  was  indantly  Unit  upon 
him,  and  four  pidols  clapped  to  his  bread  ;  by  the  terror 
of  which  he  was  made  to  difclofe  every  thing  that  was 
tranfadling  at  the  fort,  and  at  length  obliged  to  call  the 
four  grenadiers  feparately  into  the  houfe,  under  pretence 
of  drinking,  when  they  were  all  five  bound  together,  and 
depoiited  fafely  in  the  cellar. 

This  meafure  was,  of  courfe,  the  fignal  of  refinance, 
and  the  count,  mardialling  his  alTociates,  who  had  fecretly 
furniffied  themfelves  with  arms  and  ammunition  by  the 
treachery  of  the  ftore-keepers,  iffued  forth  from  the  houfe 
to  oppofe,  with  greater  advantage,  another  detachment 
that  had  been  fent  to  arred  him.  After  levelling  feveral 
foldiers  to  the  ground,  the  count,  by  the  mi  ('management 
of  their  commander,  feized  their  cannon,  turned  them 
toT  with 
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with  fuccefs  againfl  the  fort  itfelf,  and,  entering  hy  means 
of  tlie  drawbridge,  difpatched  the  twelve  remaining  guards 
who  were  then  within  it.  “Madame  Nilow  and  her  chil¬ 
dren,”  fays  the  count,  “  at  fight  of  me  implored  my  pro¬ 
tection  to  fave  their  father  and  h-ufband.  I  immediately 
flattened  to  his  apartment,  and  begged  him  to  go  to  his 
children’s  room  to  preferve  his  life  ;  but  he  anfwered  that 
he  w'ould  firfl  take  mine,  and  inftantly  fired  a  piftol,  which 
wounded  me.  I  was  defirous  neverthelefs  of  preferving 
him,  and  continued  to  reprefent  that  all  refiftance  would 
be  ufelefs,  for  which  reafon  I  entreated  him  to  retire.  His 
wife  and  children  threw  themfelves  on  their  knees,  but 
nothing  would  avail  :  he  flew  upon  me,  feized  me  by  the 
throat,  and  left  me  no  other  alternative  than  either  to  give 
up  my  own  life,  or  run  my  fword  through  his  body.  At  this 
period  the  petard,  by  which  my  aflociates  attempted  to 
make  a  breach,  exploded,  and  burft  the  outer  gate. 
The  fecond  was  open  ;  and  I  faw  Mr.  Panovv  enter  at  the 
head  of  a  party.  He  entreated  the  governor  to  let  me  go  ; 
but,  not  being  able  to  prevail  on  him,  he  let  me  at  liberty 
by  fplitting  his  fknll.”  The  count  by  this  event  became 
complete  governor  of  Kamfchatka  ;  and  having  time, 
without  danger,  to  prepare  every  thing  neceflary  for 
the  intended  departure,  he  amufed  himfelf  with  ranfack- 
ing  the  archives  of  the  town,  where  he  found  feveral  ma- 
nufcripts  of  voyages  made  to  the  eaftward  of  Kamfchatka. 
The  count  alfo,  “to  profit  by  the  leifure  time  he  enjoyed, 
and  to  divert  difagreeable  reflections,”  w'as  led  to  form  a 
chart,  with  details  refpeCting  Siberia  and  the  fea-coaft  of 
Kamfchatka,  and  a  defcription  of  the  Kurelles  and  Aleu- 
thes  iflands  ;  but  this  chart  has  not  furvived  the  fate  of  its 
compofer. 

We  are  now  to  behold  him,  not  in  the  character  of  a 
defigning  captive  meditating  fchemes  for  the  attainment  of 
his  liberty,  but  in  that  of  an  intrepid  commander,  at  the 
head  of  a  troop  of  obedient  followers,  boldly  leeking  their 
vagrant  fortunes  as  fate  or  fancy  pointed  out  the  way. 
The  confpirators,  previous  to  their  hoflilities  againfl  the 
governor,  had  previoufly  fecured  a  corvette  of  the  name 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  then  rode  at  anchor  in  the 
port  of  Bolfiia;  and  their  fubfequent  fuccefs  afforded  them 
the  means  of  providing  her  with  fuch  (lores  as  were  necef- 
fary  for  the  intended  voyage.  On  the  nth  of  May  1771, 
the  count,  as  commander  in  chief,  attended  by  Mr.  Cruf- 
tiew  as  fecond,  by  fixteen  of  his  fellow-captives  as  quar¬ 
ter-guards,  and  by  fifty- feven  foremaff  men,  together 
with  twelve  paflengers  and  nine  women,  among  whom 
was  the  lovely  Aphanafia,  difguifed  in  failor’s  apparel, 
went  on  board  this  vefl'el  ;  and  on  the  next  day  weighed 
anchor,  and  failed  out  of  the  harbour  on  a  fouthern  courfe, 
intending  to  continue  their  voyage  to  China.  After  expe¬ 
riencing  many  hardfhips  and  dangers  at  fea,  they  arrived 
on  Sunday  the  28th  of  Auguft  at  the  ifland  of  Formofa. 
The  inhabitants  of  Formofa  at  firfl  appeared  inclined  to 
treat  the  count  with  refpeCl  and  civility,  particularly  don 
Hieronymo  Pacheco,  formerly  captain  at  the  port  of  Cavith 
at  Manilla,  who  had  fled  from  that  employment  to  the 
ifland  of  Formofa,  in  confequence  of  his  having  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  rage  maffacred  his  wife  and  a  Dominican  whom  he 
had  found  in  her  company  :  but  thefe  profeflions  were 
foon  found  to  be  deceitful ;  for,  on  fending  his  men  on  fliore 
to  fetch  water,  they  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  twenty 
Ind’ans,  many  of  them  dangeroufly  wounded,  and  Mr. 
Panow,  the  count’s  mod  faithful  friend,  killed.  Don 
Hieronymo,  however,  contrived  to  exculpate  himfelf  from 
any  knowledge  of,  or  concern  in,  this  treachery,  and  to 
advife  the  count  to  feek  revenge  by  a  cOnqueft  of  the 
ifland  ;  but  he  contented  himfelf  with  provoking  the  na¬ 
tives  to  a  fecond  attack,  and  repulfing  them  with  confide- 
rable  (laughter.  His  men,  however,  infilled  on  going  in 
tpuefi  of  the  Indians,  in  order  to  make  them  feel  their  far¬ 
ther  vengeance.  The  remonftrances  of  the  count  were  to 
no  effect,  and  at  length,  complying  with  their  delires,  he 
requefled  don  Hieronymo  to  guide  them  towards  the  prin¬ 
cipal  refidence  of  the  nation  who  had  given  him  fo  bad  a 
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reception,  Where,  a-fter  a  fhort  and  unequal  conflifl,  he 
killed  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-fix,  took  fix  hundred  and 
forty-three  prifoners,  who  had  profirated  themfelves  on 
the  ground  to  beg  for  mercy  from  their  affailants,  and  fet 
fire  to  their  town.  The  prince  of  the  country,  notwith- 
ftanding  this  maflacre  of  his  fubjedfs,  was  introduced  to 
the  count  by  his  Spanifh  friend,  and  a  cordiality  at  length 
took  place  between  them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  count 
entered  into  a  formal  treaty  for  returning  and  fettling  at 
Formofa  ;  but  his  motives  for  making  this  engagement 
appear  to  have  been,  the  execution  of  a  project  he  had  fe- 
cretly  conceived  of  eftablifhing  a  colony  on  the  ifland. 

On  the  1  2th  of  September  the  count  and  his  affociates 
failed  from  Formofa;  on  the  Thurfday  following  the  coafi: 
of  China  appeared  in  fight ;  and  two  days  afterwards  his 
veffel  was  piloted  into  the  port  of  Macao.  At  this  place 
he  was  treated  with  great  refpedt  by  the  governor  and  the 
principal  men  of  the  town;  and  on  the  3d  of  October  1771, 
captain  Gore,  then  in  the  fervice  of  the  Englifh  Eafl-lndia 
company,  made  an  offer  of  fervices  to  him  on  the  part  of  the 
directors,  and  a  free  paffage  to  Europe,  provided  he  would 
bind  himfelf  to  entruft  his  manufcripts  to  the  company, 
■engage  to  enter  into  their  fervice,  and  make  no  commu¬ 
nication  of  the  difcoveries  he  had  made.  But,  having  ac¬ 
cepted  propofais  from  the  French  directors,  the  offers  of 
captain  Gore  were  rejected,  and  the  cotint  foon  afterwards 
returned  from  Macao  to  Europe  on-board  a  French  (hip. 
He  arrived  on  the  8th  of  Auguft  1772  in  Champagne, 
where  the  duke  d’Aiguillon,  the  minilter  of  France,  then 
was  ;  “and  he  received  me,”  fays  the  count,  “  with  cor¬ 
diality  and  diftinCtion,  and  propofed  to  me  to  enter  the 
fervice  of  his  mafler,  with  the  offer  of  a  regiment  of  infan¬ 
try  ;  which  I  accepted,  on  condition  that  his  tnajeffy 
would  be  pleafed  to  employ  me  in  forming  eftablifliments 
beyond  the  Cape.”  In  confequence  of  this  condition,  the 
duke  his  patron  propofed  to  him  from  his  majefty  to  form 
an  eflablifliment  on  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar,  upon  the 
fame  footing  as  he  had  propofed  upon  the  ifland  of  For¬ 
mofa,  the  whole  fcheme  of  which  is  publifhed  in  his  me¬ 
moirs  of  his  own  life,  and  difcovers  vaft.  knowledge  of  the 
interefts  of  commerce,  and  a  deep  infight  into  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  men. 

To  a  romantic  mind  and  adventurous  fpirit  fuch  as  the 
count  poffeffed,  a  propofal  like  the  prefent  was  irrefiftible  ; 
and  after  receiving  the  mod  poiitive  affuranees  from  the 
French  miniflry,  that  he  fhould  confiantly  receive  from 
them  the  regular  fupplies  neceflary  to  promote  the  fuccefs 
of  his  undertaking,  he  fet  fail  on  the  22d  of  March  1773 
from  port  l’Orient  for  Madagafcar,  under  the  treacherous 
aufpices  of  recommendatory  letters  to  M.  de  Ternay,  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  ifle  of  France,  where  he  landed  with  a  com¬ 
pany  of  between  four  and  five  hundred  men  on  the  2 2d  of 
September  following.  Inftead  of  receiving  the  promifed 
afliflance  at  this  place,  the  governor  endeavoured  by  every 
means  in  his  power  to  thwart  the  fuccefs  of  his  enterprife; 
and  “  no  other  Hep,”  fays  the  count,  “remained  for  me 
to  take,  than  that  of  haftening  my  departure  for  Mada¬ 
gafcar,  at  the  rifque  of  being  expofed  to  the  lad  mifery, 
and  abandoned  in  the  mod  cruel  manner.”  The  count 
accordingly  fet  fail  in  the  Des  Torges,  a  veffel  badly  pro¬ 
vided  with  thofe  dores  that  were  mod  likely  to  be  of  ufe, 
and  came  to  an  anchor  at  Madagafcar  on  the  14th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  1774.  The  oppofition  which  he  met  from  the  fe¬ 
veral  nations  placed  him  in  a  delicate  and  dangerous  fitu- 
ation  ;  but  by  the  fpirit  and  addrefs  that  marked  every 
action  of  his  life,  he  at  length,  with  great  difficulty,  form¬ 
ed  an  edablidmient  on  Foul  Point,  entered  into  a  commer¬ 
cial  intercourfe,  and  formed  treaties  of  frienddiip  and  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  exten- 
five  ifland;  “and  if  I  had  not  been,”  fays  the  count, 
“  totally  abandoned  by  the  minider,  which  w’as  the  (ource 
of  the  difeafes,  ntiferies,  and  mortality,  to  which  mvfelf 
and  my  people  w'ere  expofed,  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar,  in 
alliance  with  France,  would  have  formed  a  power  capable 
of  fupporting  her  colonies  in  the  files  of  France  and  Bour¬ 
bon, 
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laon,  and  defending  her  eftabliffiments  in  India,  as  well 
as  fee  tiring  new  branches  of  commerce  to  that  kingdom, 
which  would  have  carried  immenfe  films  into  the  royal 
treafury.”  But  whether  tire  count,  whole  commilTion 
only  extended  to  open  a  friendly  intercourfe  with  the  na¬ 
tives,  was  abandoned  by  the  minifter  from  the  cruelty  of 
negledt,  whilfl  he  was  in  the  regular  execution  of  the  com¬ 
mands  of  his  fovereign,  or  becaufe  his  exorbitant  fpirit 
and  ambition  began  to  foar  to  more  than  an  ordinary  pitch 
of  power  and  great nefs,  the  following  curious  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  narratiVe  of  his  fubfequent  conduct  will  manifeft- 
ly  fhevv. 

The  ifland  of  Madagafcar  is  of  vail  extent,  and  is  inha¬ 
bited  by  a  great  variety  of  different  nations.  Among  thefe 
is  the  nation  of  Sambarines,  formerly  governed  by  a  chief 
of  the  name  and  titles  of  Rohaitdrian  Ampanfacab t'  Ramini 
Larizon  ;  whofe  only  child,  a  lovely  daughter,  had,  it 
feems,  been  taken  prifoner,  and  fold  as  a  captive;  and 
from  this  circuniftance,  upon  the  death  of  Ramini,  his  fa¬ 
mily  was  fuppofed  to  be  extindf.  “  On  the  ad  of  Febru¬ 
ary,”  fays  the  count,  “  M.  Corbi,  one  of  my  mod  confi¬ 
dential  officers,  with  the  interpreter,  informed  me,  that 
the  old  negrefs  Sufanna,  whom  I  had  brought  from  the 
file  of  France,  and  who  in  her  early  youth  had  been  fold 
to  the  French,  and  had  lived  upwards  of  fifty  years  at  the 
ifle  of  France,  had  reported,  that  her  companion  the 
daughter  of  Ramini,  having  likewife  been  made  a  prifoner, 
was  fold  to  foreigners,  and  that  f’ne  had  certain  marks  that 
I  was  her  fon.  This  officer  likewife  reprefented  tome, 
that  in  confequence  of  her  report  the  Sambarine  nation 
had  held  feveral  cabars  to  declare  me  the  heir  of  Ramini, 
and  confequently  proprietor  of  the  province  of  Manafiar, 
and  fucceffor  to  the  title  of  ampanfacdbe ,  or  fupreme  chief 
of  the  nation.  This  information  appeared  to  me  of  the 
greateff  confequence,  and  I  determined  to  take  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  it,  to  conduct  that  brave  and  generous  nation  to  a 
civilized  ftate.  But,  as  I  had  no  perfon  to  whom  I  could 
entruft  the  fecret  of  my  mind,  I  lamented  to  myfelf  at  the 
reflection  how  blind  the  miniffer  of  Verfailles  was  to  the 
true  interefts  of  France.  On  the  lame  day  I  interrogated 
Sufanna  on  the  report  Hie  had  fpread  concerning  my  birth. 
The  good  old  woman  threw  herfelf  at  my  knees,  and  ex- 
cufed  herfelf  by  confeffing  that  Ibe  had  aided  entirely  upon 
a  conviction  of  the  truth.  For  file  faid  that  (lie  had  known 
my  mother,  whofe  phyfiognomy  rcfentbled  mine,  and  that 
flie  had  herfelf  been  infpired  in  a  dream  by  the  Zahanhar 
to  publiffi  the  fecret.  Her  manner  of  fpeaking  convinced 
me  that  (lie  really  believed  what  (lie  laid.  I  therefore  em¬ 
braced  her,  and  told  her  that  I  had  reafons  for  keeping 
the  fecret  refpetting  my  birth  ;  but  that  nevertheless  if 
flie  had  any  confidential  friends  (lie  might  acquaint  them 
with  it.  At  thefe  words  (lie  arofe,  kilted  my  hands,  and 
declared  that  the  Sambrine  nation  was  informed  of  the  cir- 
cumftances,  and  that  the  Rohandrian  Raft'angour  waited 
only  for  a  favourable  moment  to  acknowledge  the  blood 
of  Ramini.” 

The  fallacy  to  which  the  old  woman  thus  gave  evi¬ 
dence,  feeble  as  the  texture  of  it  may  appear  to  enlight¬ 
ened  and  penetrating  minds,  was  managed  by  the  count 
with  Inch  profound  dexterity  and  addrefs,  that  he  was  de¬ 
clared  the  heir  of  Ramini,  inveffed  with  the  fovereignty 
of  the  nation,  received  ambaffadors  and  formed  alliances 
in  the  capacity  of  a  king,  with  other  tribes,  made  war 
and  peace,  led  his  armies  in  perfon  into  the  field,  and  re¬ 
ceived  fubmiffion  from  his  vanquifiied  enemies.  In  this 
fituation  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  Ihould  forget  the  alle¬ 
giance  he  was  under  to  the  king  of  France;  and,  repre¬ 
senting  to  his  fubjeCts  the  difficulties  he  had  experienced 
from  the  negledt  of  the  minuter,  and  the  probable  advan¬ 
tages  that  might  refult  by  forming  a  new  and  national  coin- 
pad  either  with  that  or  fotne  other  powerful  kingdom  in 
Europe,  he  perfuaded  them  to  permit  him  to  return  to 
Europe  for  that  purpofe";  and  “  on  the  nth  of  October 
1776,”  fays  the  count,  “  I  took  my  leave  to  go  on-board  : 
and  at  this  Angle  moment  of  my  life  I  experienced  what  a 
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heart  is  capable  of  fuffering,  when  torn  from  a  beloved 
and  affectionate  fociety  to  which  it  is  devoted.” 

This  account  concludes  his  narrative;  but  among  the 
memoirs  and  papers  which  fill  the  remaining  part  of  the 
volume,  it  appears,  that  on  his  arrival  in  Europe  his  pro- 
pofals  to  the  court  of  France  were  rejedted  ;  that  he  made 
fubfequent  offers  of  his  fervice  to  the  emperor  of  Germa¬ 
ny,  which  met  with  no  better  fuccefs ;  and  that  on  the 
25th  of  December  1783  he  offered,  in  the  character  of  fo¬ 
vereign  of  the  ifland  of  Madagafcar,  terms  for  an  offen- 
five  and  defenfive  alliance  with  the  king  of  Great  Britain  : 
but  this  propofal  was  alfo  declined.  The  ardour  of  the 
count,  however,  was  not  abated  by  thefe  difapointments ; 
he  looked  with  contempt  on  kings  who  could  be  fo  blind 
to  the  interefts  and  advantages  of  their  people  ;  and,  fend¬ 
ing  for  his  family  from  Hungary,  he  failed  from  London 
with  fome  of  his  aflbciates  for  Maryland,  on  the  14th  of 
April  1784,  with  a. cargo  of  the  value  of  near  4000!.  (ler- 
ling,  confiding  of  articles  intended  for  the  Madagafcar 
trade,  A  refpedable  commercial  lioule  in  Baltimore  was 
induced  to  join  in  his  fcheme,  and  (applied  him  with  a 
fhip  of  450  tons,  vvliofe  lading  was  eftimated  at  more  than 
1000I.  in  which  lie  failed  from  that  place  on  the  25th  of 
October  1784,  and  landed  at  Antangara,  on  the  ifland  of 
Madagafcar,  on  the  7th  of  July  1785,  from  whence  he 
departed  to  Angouci,  and  commenced  hoftilities  again!! 
the  French  by  feizing  their  ftore-hotile.  Here  he  bulled 
himfelf  in  erecting  a  town  after  the  manner  of  the  country, 
and  from  hence  he  fent  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  men- 
to  take  poffellion  of  the  French  factory  at  Foul  Point;  but 
they  were  prevented  from  carrying  their  purpofe  into  exe¬ 
cution  by  the  fight  of  a  frigate  which  was  at  anchor  off  the 
Point.  In  confequence  of  thefe  movements,  the  governor 
of  the  ifle  of  France  fent  a  fliip  with  lixty  regulars  on¬ 
board,  who  landed  and  attacked  the  count  on  the  morning 
of  the  23d  of  May  1786.  He  had  conftrufded  a  fmall  re¬ 
doubt  defended  by  two  cannon,  in  which  himfelf,  with 
two  Europeans  and  thirty  natives,  waited  the  approach  of 
the  enemy.  The  blacks  fled  at  the  firlt  fire,  and  Beny- 
owlky,  having  received  a  ball  in  his  right  bread,  fell  be¬ 
hind  the  parapet;  whence  he  was  dragged  by  the  hair, 
and  expired  a  few  minutes  afterwards. 

BENZO'E,_/i  in  botany.  See  Croton. 

BENZO'lN,yi  in  the  materia  medica,  a  concrete  reli- 
nousjuice,  obtained  from  a  fpecies  of  ftyrax.  See  Styrax, 
and  Laurus. 

BEOI.'CO  (Angelo),  furnamed  Ruzzante,  was  born  at 
Padua,  and  died  in  1542.  He  applied  himfelf  early  in  life 
to  ftudy  the  manners,  gefture,  and  language,  of  villagers, 
and  copied  every  particular  that  favoured  of  limplicity, 
drollery,  and  the  grotefque.  He  was  the  Vade  of  the  Ita¬ 
lians.  His  ruftic  farces,  though  written  in  a  low  and  vul¬ 
gar  flyle,  are  yet  pleafing  to  people  of  education,  by  the 
exactitude  with  which  the  countrymen  are  reprefented, 
and  by  the  acute  witticifms  with  which  they  are  feafoned. 
He  preferred  being  the  firlt  in  this  fpecies  of  compolition, 
to  being  the  fecond  in  a  more  elevated  line.  His  principal 
pieces  are,  la  Vaccaria,  P Anconitana,  la  Mofchetta,  la 
Fiorina,  la  Piovana,  &c.  Thefe  were  printed  with  other 
poems  of  the  fame  kind  in  1584  in  i2mo,  under  this  title  : 
Tutte  Ic  Opere  del famojijjimo  Ruzzante. 

To  BE'PAINT,  v.  a.  [from  paint.  ]  To  cover  with  paint: 
Thou  know’ll,  the  malk  of  night  is  on  my  face, 

Elfe  would  a  maiden  bluffi  bepaint  my  cheek.  Shakefpeare. 

To  BEPIN'CH,  v.  a.  To  mark  with  pinches. — Their 
fides,  arms,  ffioulders,  all  bepincht.  Chapman. 

To  BEP1SS',  v.  a.  [from  pi/s-  ]  To  wet  with  urine.— 
One  caufed  at  a  feaft  a  bagpipe  to  be  played,  which  made 
the  knight  bepifs  himfelf,  to  the  great  diverfion  of  all  them 
prelent,  as  well  as  confulion  of  himfelf.  Derham. 

To  BEQUE'ATH,  v.  a.  [ ewithe ,  Sax.  a  will.]  To  leave 
by  will  to  another. — Methinks  this  age  feems  refolved  to 
bequeath  pofterity  fomewhat  to  remember  it.  Glanmlle. 
BEQUEATH'MENT,  f.  A  legacy, 
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BEQUEST',  f.  [from  bequeath. ]  Something  loft  by 
will  ;  a  legacy. 

BE'R AMS,/.  A  coarfe  cloth,  made  with  cotton-thread, 
which  conies  from  the  Kelt  Indies,  particularly  from  Surat. 

BKRA'ivlUN,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  tire  Nile  :  three 
miles,  north-calf  of  Man  fora. 

BE'RAU,  or  Barar,  a  province  of  Hindofian,  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north  by  Malwo  and  Allahabad,  on  the  eall  by 
Orilfa,  on  the  fouth  by  Hydrabad,  and  on  the  weft  by  the 
Candifh  and  Dowiatabad.  This  province  is  fertile  in 
wheat,  rice,  poppies,  and  many  forts  of  legumes.  In  the 
fouthern  part  is  found  the  deer  which  yields  the  bezoar 
ftone.  The  fheep  of  this  province  are  of  axlifferent  fpe- 
cies  from  the  common,  the  neck  is  lengthened,  the  tail 
very  ffiort,  their  ears  long,  and  their  wool  is  not  curled. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Ganga,  Barnah,  and  Pouneah. 
It  was  formerly  a  kingdom,  it  is  now  divided;  part  of  it 
is  fubjedt  to  a  rajah,  and  part  of  to  the  nizam,  or  prince 
of  the  Deccan. 

BERASTEGUE',  a  mountain  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Guipufcoa:  three  legues  from  Tolofa. 

To  BERAT'TLE,  v.  a.  [from  rattle.']  To  fill  with 
noife  ;  to  make  a  noife  at  in  contempt. 

BERAU'N,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  and  capital  of  a  circle 
of  the  fame  name  ;  fometimes  called  the  Circle  of  Podverd. 
The  principal  produce  of  the  circle  is  wood  and  corn  :  the 
Muldau  and  the  Mies  yield  abundance  of  fifh,  and  in  fome 
parts  are  found  mines  of  iron.  The  town  of  Beraun  was 
built  in  the  year  746  ;  but  its  opulence  does  not  keep  pace 
with  its  antiquity  ;  it  is  fituated  on  the  Mies,  or  Miza  : 
fourteen  miles  Couth-weft  of  Prague.  Lat.  49.54.  N.  Ion. 
31.49.  E.  Ferro. 

BER'BE,  or  Bereiche,  a  river  of  South  America,  in 
the  country  of  Guiana,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  a- 
bout  lat.  6.  N.  Ion.  59.  W,  Greenwich. 

BERBEC'Z,  a  river  of  European  Turkey,  which  runs 
into  the  Birlet,  nearTecuczi,  in  the  province  of  Moldavia. 

BER'BEGAL,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Arragon  :  three 
leagues  from  Balbaftro. 

BE R'BERlS,yi  [An  Arabic  name,  ufed  by  Averrhoes, 
and  the  officinal  writers.]  The  Barberry.  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  clafs  hexandria,  order  monogynia.  The  ge¬ 
neric  charadters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  fix-leaved,  pa¬ 
tulous  ;  leaflets  ovate,  with  a  narrower  bafe,  concave,  al¬ 
ternately  fmaller,  coloured,  deciduous.  Corolla  :  petals 
fix,  roundiffi,  concave,  eredf-expanding,  fcarcely  larger 
than  the  calyx;  nedtary,  two  finall,  roundiffi,  coloured, 
bodies,  fattened  to  the  bafe  of  each  petal.  Stamina  :  fila¬ 
ments  fix,  eredt,  comprefted,  obtufe ;  anthene  two,  faf- 
tened  on  each  fide  to  the  top  of  the  filaments.  Piftillum  : 
erm  cylindric,  the  length  of  the  ftamens;  ftyle  none; 
igma  orbiculate,  broader  than  the  germ,  fuirounded  with 
a  ffiarp  edge.  Pericarpium  :  berry  cylindric,  obtufe,  um- 
feilicated  with  a  point,  one-celled.  Seeds:  two,  oblong, 
cylindric,  obtufe. — EJJential  CharaEler.  Calyx  fix-leaved; 
petals  fix,  with  two  glands  at  the  claws;  ftyle  none ;  ber¬ 
ry  two-feeded. 

Species,  t.  Berberis  vulgaris,  or  common  barberry: 
peduncles  racemed,  fpines  triple.  The  common  barberry 
is  a  (hrub  rifing  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  The 
denis  are  upright  and  branched,  fmooth  and  flightly  groov¬ 
ed,  brittle,  with  a  large  white  pith,  and  covered  with  a 
whittffi  or  affi-coloureci  bark  w  hich  is  yellow  on  the  infide. 
Both  ftems  and  branches  are  armed  With  fliarp  thorns, 
which  commonly  grow  by  threes,  Linnaeus  affirms,  that 
the  firft  leaves  of  the  prelent  year  change  into  thefe  thorns 
the  next ;  this  however  is  denied  by  others.  Berries  at 
firft  green,  but  when  ripe  turning  to  a  fine  red  colour  : 
they  are  fuperior,  of  an  ovate-cylmdric  form,  and  have 
a  brown  pervious  teat  at  top ;  the  cell  of  the  ftone  is  lar¬ 
ger  than  the  feeds,  and  has  a  railed  ftreak  on  one  fide  from 
the  hole  downwards.  There  are  ufitally  two,  rarely  three, 
feeds,  free  or  loofe  except  at  bottom,  where  they  are  fitf- 
tened  to  3  very  minute  tubercle ;  they  are  oblong,  thicker 
at  top,  blunt,  fmooth,  of  a  pale  teftaceous  colour,  and 
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hard.  The  feed-lobes  are  of  an  elliptic  form.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  eaftern  countries,  and  now  of  nvoft  parts  of 
Europe,  in  woods,  coppices,  and  hedges.  In  England, 
chiefly  in  a  chalky  foil,  as  particularly  about  Saffron  Wal¬ 
den  in  Eifex.  The  flowers  appear  in  May,  and  the  fruit 
ripens  in  September.  There  are  many  varieties  of  this 
ffirub.  The  leaves  of  this  kind  are  gratefully  acid.  The 
fniell  of  the  flowers  is  offenfive  when  near,  but  pleafant  at 
a  certain  diftance.  The  berries  are  fo  very  acid,  that  birds 
feldom  touch  them.  The  barberry  however  is  cultivated 
for  the  fake  of  thefe,  which  are  pickled  and  ufed  forgar- 
nilhing  difties;  and,  being  boiled  with  fugar,  form  a  mod 
agreeable  rob  or  jelly  ;  they  are  ufed  likevvife  as  a  fweet- 
meat,  and  are  put  into  fugar-plums  or  comfits.  The  roots 
boiled  in  lye  yield  a  yellow  Colour:  and  in  Poland  they 
dye  leather  of  a  fine  yellow  with  the  bark  of  the  root. 
The  inner  bark  of  tire  ftems  alfo  will  dye  linen  of  a  fine 
yellowg  with  the  afliltance  of  alum.  Kine,  ffieep,  and 
goats,  are  faid  to  eat  it ;  horfes  and  fvvine  to  refufe  it.  The 
fruit  of  the  barberry  is  conlidered  as  a  mild  reftringent 
acid,  agreeable  to  the  ftomach,  and  of  efficacy  (like  other 
vegetable  acids)  in  hot  bilious  diforders,  and  in  a  putrid 
difpofition  of  the  humours.  According  to  Profper  Alpinus, 
the  Egyptians  employed  a  diluted  juice  of  the  berries  in 
ardent  and  peftilential  fevers.  Their  method  is  to  mace¬ 
rate  them  in  about  twelve  times  their  quantity  of  water, 
and  let  them  ftand  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  and  then 
to  add  a  little  fennel-feed.  The  liquor  is  then  preffed  out 
and  (trained,  and  fweetened  with  fugar,  or  fyrup  of  ci¬ 
trons,  roles,  &c.  and  given  plentifully  as  a  drink.  A  con¬ 
crete  fimilar  to  cream  of  tartar  may  be  obtained  from  the 
juice,  by  mixing  it  with  lemon-juice,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  pounds  of  barberry-juice  and  two  ounces  of  lemon- 
juice,  and  digefting  them  in  a  fand-heat  for  two  days ; 
and  then  gently  evaporating  the  filtered  liquor  to  one  half, 
and  fetting  it  in  a  cellar  for  fome  days.  The  tartar-incruf- 
tates  the  (ides  of  the  veflel,  and  is  a. grateful  medicine  in 
febrile  diforders.  In  fadt  it  is  the  eflential  fait  of  the  bar¬ 
berry.  The  berries  of  this  ffirub  are  alfo  made  into  an 
agreeable  jelly,  by  boiling  them  with  an  equal  weight  of 
fine  fugar  to  a  proper  confidence,  and  then  draining  it.  The 
leaves  themfelves  of  the  barberry  are  acid,  and  have  been 
.fometimes  employed  for  nearly  the  fame  purpofes  as  the 
fruit :  they  have  alfo  been  ufed  as  an  ingredient  in  falads. 
The  inner  yellow  bark,  which  is  auftere  and  bitterifti,  has 
been  fometimes  ufed  with  fuccefs  as  a  gentle  purgative  in 
the  jaundice,  taken  in  the  form  of  a  decodlion,  in  ale  or 
other  liquors.  In  this  manner  it  was  ufed  with  fuccefs  by 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Ray.  Infers  of  various  kinds  are  re¬ 
markably  fond  of  the  flowers  of  barberry.  Linnaeus  ob- 
ferved  long  fince,  that.,  when  bees  in  fearch  of  honey  touch 
the  filaments,  the  anthene  approximate  to  the  ftigma,  and 
explode  the  pollen.  Dr.  Smith  has  given  the  following 
particular  account  of  this  curious  phenomenon  :  The  fta¬ 
mens  of  luch  flowers  as  are  open  bend  back  to  each  petal, 
and  (helter  themfelves  under  their  concave  tips.  No  (bak¬ 
ing  of  the -branch  has  any  efledt  upon  them  ;  but,  if  the 
infide  of  the  filaments  be  touched  with  a  fmall  bit  of  (lick, 
they  inrtantly  fpring  from  the  petal,  and  ftrike  the  anthera 
againft  the  ftigma.  The  outfrde  of  the  filament  has  no  ir¬ 
ritability,  nor  has  the  anthera  it  (elf  any  ;  as  may  eafily  be 
proved  by  touching  either  of  them  with  a  blunt  needle,  a 
fine  bridle,  a  feather,  or  any  thing  which  cannot  injure 
tile  ftrufihire  of  the  part.  If  a  ftatnen  be  bent  to  the  ftig¬ 
ma,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  feiflars  applied  to  the  anthera, 
no  contraction  in  the  filament  is  produced.  From  all  this 
it  is  evident,  that  the  fpring  of  the  ftamens  is  owing  to 
an  high  degree  of  irritability  in  t he  fide  of  the  filament 
next  the  germ,  by  which,  when  touched,  it  contracts, 
that  fide  becomes  (hotter  than  the  other,  and  confequently 
the  filament  is  bent  towards  the  germ.  This  irritability  is 
perceptible  in  ftamens  of  all  ages ;  in  flowers  only  fo  far 
expanded  as  to  admit  a  briftie  ;  and  in  old  flowers  ready 
to  fall  o(F.  If  the  germ  be  cut  oft",  the  filaments  will  (fill 
contract,  and,  nothing  being  in  their  way,  will  bend  over 
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quite  to  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  flower.  After  irritation, 
the  ft  aniens  will  return  to  their  original  place.  On  being 
touched  they  will  contrail;  with  the  fame  facility  as  before : 
and  this  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times.  The'  pur- 
pofe,  which  this  curious  contrivance  of  nature  anfwers,  is 
evident.  In  tiie  original  pofition  ot  the  ftamens,  the  an¬ 
thers  are  ftieltered  from  rain  by  the  concavity  of  the  pe¬ 
tals.  Thus  probably  they  remain,  till  Come  infeit,  com¬ 
ing  to  extrait  honey  from  the  bale  of  the  flower,  thrufts 
it  (elf  between  the  filaments,  and  almoft  unavoidably  touches 
them  in  the  molt  irritable  part :  thus  the  impregnation  of 
the  germ  is  performed  ;  and,  as  it  is  chiefly  in  fine  funny 
weather  that  infeifs  are  on  the  wing,  the  pollen  is  alfo  in 
fuch  weather  moll  fit  for  the  purpofe  of  impregnation. 
This  Ihrub  lias  lately  acquired  an  ill  name  for  a  very  mi(- 
chievons  eft'eit,  which,  if  true,  fnoujd  induce  every  huf- 
bandman  to  extirpate  it  from  the  vicinity  of  his  corn-lands. 
It  is  affirmed,  that  ears  of  wheat  which  grow  near  it  never 
fill,  and  that  ils  influence  in  this  refpeift  has  been  known  to 
extend  three  or  four  hundred  yards.  Mr.  Macro,  a  very 
refpeftable  farmer  at  Barrow  in  Suffolk,  planted  a  bar¬ 
bel  ry  bufti  in  his  garden,  .on  purpofe  toafeertain  tiie  faff. 
He  fet  wlieat  round  it  three  fuccceding  years,  and  it  was 
all  fo  completely  mildewed,  that  the  bell  of- the  little  grain 
it  produced  was  only  about  tiie  fize.of  thin  rice,  and  that 
without  any  flour.  He  adds,  that  fovne,  which  he  fet  on 
the  oppofite  fide  of  his  garden  one  of  the  years,  produced 
very  good  grain,  although  tiie  ftraw  was  a  little  mildewed. 
There  are  other  accounts  from  practical  men  correfponding 
with  this  of  Mr.  Macro’s.  We  can  fcarcely  however  yield 
otir  affent  to  an  appearance  fo  ftfange  and  lo  wholly  unac¬ 
countable,  till  the  fact  has  been  examined  more  accurately. 
The  barberry  is  fo  common  in  the  hedges  about  Saffron 
Walden  in  Effex,  and -many  miles  round  that  place,  where 
corn  grows  frequently  up  to  the  very  edge,  that  we  can 
fcarcely  fuppofe  fuch  an  interefting  effeft  to  have  efcaped 
obfervation.  The  celebrated  Duhamel  long  fince  looked 
upon  the  mildewing  power  of  barberry  as  totally  void  of 
foundation  ;  and  M.  Brouflonet,  who  has  bent  his  atten¬ 
tion  particularly  to  agriculture,  allures  us  of  the  fame 
thing,  from  his  own  obfervation. 

2.  Berberis  cretica,  or  Cretan  or  box-leaved  barberry  : 
peduncles  fubumbelled  ;  fpines  triple.  This  never  rifes 
more  than  three  or  four  feet  high  in  England.  It  fends 
out  many  ftalks  from  the  root,  which  are  ftr'ongly  armed 
with  fpines  at  every  joint ;  the  leaves  are  produced  with¬ 
out  order,  and  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  narrow-leaved 
box-tree  ;  the  flowers  come  out  front  between  the  leaves, 
each  upon  a  flender  peduncle,  but  thefe  are  not  fucceeded 
by  fruit  in  England.  Native  or  the  ifland  of  Crete  or  Can- 
dia,  and  alfo  of  Japan.  Cultivated  in  1759,  Mr.  'Mil- 
ler.  It  flowers  in  April  and  May. 

3.  Berberis  ilicifolia,  or  holm-leaved  barberry  :  leaves 
obovate,  ferrate-fpinous  ;  pedicles  elongated,  cymofe  ; 
fpines  digitate.  Leaves  ftiff,  on  very  fliort  petioles,  quite 
entire  at  the  bafe,  but  having  two  or  three  ferratures  on 
each  fide  towards  ‘the  middle,  and  terminated  by  a  (pine, 
as  is  alfo  the  point  of  the  leaf,  very  fmooth,  and  more  glau¬ 
cous  beneatlu  Found  in  the  Terra  del  Fuego  by  Sparr- 
rna.n.  The  inhabitants  there  ufe  the  wood  for  bows,  on 
account  of  its  great  elafticity. 

4.  Berberis  Sibirica,  or  Siberian  barberry  :  peduncles 
one-flowered,  folitary,  nodding  ;  fpines  palmate.  This  is 
a  final  1  fhrub,  fcarcely  a  fpan  in  height.  Branches  nume¬ 
rous,  ftiff,  upright,  covered  with  a  grey  or  dirty  yellow 
bark,  except  at  the  ends,  which  are  green.  Native  of 
Siberia,  where  it  was  obferved  by  Pallas. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  The  common  fort  is  generally 
propagated  by  fuckers,  which  are  put  out  in  great  plenty 
from  the  root ;  but  thefe  plants  are  very  fubject  to  fend 
out  fuckers  in  greater  plenty  than  thofe  which  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  layers ;  therefore  the  latter  method  fhould  be 
preferred.  The  beft  time  for  laying  down  the  branches  is 
in  the  antum’i,  when  their  leaves  begin  to  fall ;  the  young 
fhoots  of  the  fame  year  are  the  beft  for  this  purpofe;  thefe 
V O  ly.  II.  No.  UO, 
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will  be  well  rooted  by  the  next  autumn',  when  (hey  may 
be  taken  off,  and  planted  where  they  are  deiigned  to  re¬ 
main.  Where  this  plant  is  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  it 
fhould  be  planted  Angle,  (not  in  hedges,  as  was  the  old 
practice,)  and  the  fuckers  every  autumn  taken  aw 
and  all  the  grofs  fhoots  pruned  out:  by  this  method  the 
fruit  will  be  much  fairer,  and  in  greater  plenty,,  than  up-1 
on  thofe  .which  are  fullered  to  grow  wild.  A  few  of  thefe 
fit  rubs  may  be  allowed  to  have  place  in  wilderneffes,  or 
plantations  of  (limbs,  where  they  will  make  a  prettv  va¬ 
riety,  and  the  fruit  will  be  food  for  the  birds;  but  they 
(Would  not  be  planted  in  great  quantities,  near  walks  which 
are  much  frequented,  becaufe  their  flowers  emit  a  very 
ftrong  difagreeable  odour.  The  Canada  fort  was  more 
common  in  the  Englifh  gardens  fome  years  paft,  than  at 
prefent.  This  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
common  fort,  and  is  equally  hardy.  The  box-leaved  fort 
is  at  prefent  very  rare  in  England;  and  while  young,  the 
plants,  being  fomewhat  tender,  are  killed  by  fevere  frofl. 
This  fort  may  be  propagated  by  laying  down  the  branches 
in  the  fame-manner  as  the  (irft;  but  when  the  young  plants 
are  taken  off,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  pots,  and  (heltered 
undera  frame  in  the  winter,  till  they  have  obtained  ftrength, 
when  they  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  iu 
a  warm  fituation. 

BER'BI,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  Ivory  coaft.  Lat.  4. 
30.  N.  Ion.  t  2 .  30.  W.  Ferro. 

BER'BICE,  a  river  of  South  America,  in  the  country 
of  Surinam,  which  gives  name  to  a  Dutch  fettlement,  in 
which  are  cultivated  cotton,  indigo,  &c.  This  fettlement 
was  taken  by  the  Englifh  in  1781  ;  but  it  was  foon  after 
retaken  by  the  French,  and  reftored  to  the  Dutch.  In 
179 6  it  was  again  taken  by  the  Englifh.  The  river  runs 
into  the  Atlantic,  lat.  6.  30.  N. 

BERBU'DA.  See  Barbuda. 

BER'BURG,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  duchy 
of  Luxemburg:  twelve  miles  north-eafl  of  Luxemburg. 

BER'C  AD,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Bra- 
claw,  near  the  Bog  :  fifty-two  miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of 
Braclaw. 

BERCA'RIA,  Berqjjeria,  or  Bericeria,_/1  [The 
word  is  abbreviated  from  berbicaria  ;  of  berbex,  detorted 
from  vervex.  Hence  alfo  a  fhepherd  was  denominated  ber~ 
bicarius  and  berquarius.~\  In  middle-age  writers,  denotes  a 
-  ftieep-fold,  fheep-cote,  fheep-pen,  or  other  inclofure  for 
the  Cafe  keeping,  a  flock  of  fheep. 

BER'CHEM,  a  town  of  Brabant:  four  miles  fouth-weft 
of  Raveftein. 

Berchem,  or  Bergen,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  duchy  of  Juliers:  nine  miles 
eaft  of  Juliers. 

BERCHEROI'T,  or  Bericoits,/  A  weight  ufed  at 
Archangel,  and  in  all  the  Ruffian  dominions,  to  weigh 
fuch  merchandizes  as  are  heavy  and  bulky.  It  is  about 
3641b.  Englifh  averdupois  weight. 

BER'C HETT  ( Peter  j,  an  eminent  hiftory-painter,  born 
in  France  in  1659,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  was  employed 
in  the  royal  palaces.  He  came  to  England  in  1681,  and 
was  fent  by  king  William  to  the  palace  he  was  building  at 
Loo,  where  he  was  employed  fifteen  months.  We  are 
informed  by  Mr.  Walpole,  that  he  painted  the  ceiling  of 
the  chapel  of  Trinity-college,  Oxford,  the  (lair-cafe  at  the 
duke  of  Schomberg’s  in  Pall-mall,  and  the  iummer-houfe 
at  Ranelagh.  His  drawings  in  the  academy  were  much 
approved.  Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life  he  retired  to 
Marybonne,  where  he  painted  fmall  pieces  of  fabulous 
hiftory,  and  died  in  January  1720, 

BERCH'TOLDSDORF,  or  Petersdorf,  a  town  of 
Germany,  in  the  archduchy  of  Auftria  :  fix  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Vienna.  <  ,* 

BERCHTOLDSGA'DEN,  or  Berchtesg aden,  a 
provoflfhip  and  principality  of  Germany,  in' the  circle  of 
Bavaria,  environed  in  the  archbifttopric  of  Salzburg,  but 
exempt  from  the  jurifdiflion  of  that  fee,  and  only  (object 
to  the  pope.  It  is  wholly  mountainous,  and  contains  two 
io  U  towns 
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towns  and  a  few  villages  :  it  contains  alro  feveral  lakes. 
It  is  afiTelled  two  horfes  and  twenty  foot,  or  too  florins  for 
a  Ropian  month;  and  pays  each  chamber  term  121  rix- 
dollars,  fixty-fix  kreutzers. 

BERC'KEL,  a  town  of  Holland  :  five  miles  E.  Delft. 

Berckel,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rifes  in  the  bi- 
fhopric  of  Munfter,  and  runs  into  the  Ilfel,  at  Zutphen. 

B  ERCK'SENBROECK,  a  town  of  Holland  :  fix  miles 
north  of  Rotterdam. 

BERD,  a  river  of  Siberia,  which  runs  into  the  Oby, 
near  Berfkoi.  .  . 

BERD  A' A,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Armenia,  160  miles  eaft 
of  Erivan. 

BER'D  ANIEH,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Caramania  :  thirty-two  miles  north  of  Alameh. 

BERDAS'C-HIR,  a  town  of  Perfia.  See  Barsir. 

BER'DASH,  f.  A  name  formerly  ufed  in  England  tor 
a  certain  kind  of  neck-drefs ;  and  hence  a  perfon  who  made 
or  fold  fuch  neck-cloths  was  called  a  berdafher,  from  which 
is  derived  our  word  kabtrdajher. 

BERDIC'ZOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Volhynia  :  148  miles  eaft-foulh-eaft  of  Lucho,  and  32+ 
fouth-weft  of  Warfaw. 

BERDO'A,  a  defert  country  of  Africa,  between  Egypt 
and  Sahara. 

To  BERE'AVE,  v.n.  prefer.  I  bereaved,  ox  bereft-,  part. 
bereft-,  [hereof an,  Sax.]  To  drip  of;  to  deprive  of.  It  has 
generally  the  particle  of  before  the  thing  taken  away  : 

Madam,  you  have  bereft  me  of  all  words. 

Only  my  blood  fpeaks  to  you  in  my  veins.  Shakefp. 

Sometimes  it  is  ufed  without  of: 

Bereave  me  not, 

Whereon  I  live  1  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  aid, 

Thy  counfel  in  this  uttermoft  diftrefs.  Milton. 

To  take  away  from  : 

All  your  intereft  in  thofe  territories 

Is  utterly  bereft  you,  all  is  loft.  Shakefpeare. 

BEREA'VEMENT,/.  Deprivation. 

BERECYN'THI A,  a  name  of  Cybele,  becaufe  (lie 
had  a  temple  on  mount  Berecyntlms  in  Phrygia. 

BEREFT',  part.  pajf.  of  bereave: 

The  chief  of  either  fide  bereft  of  life, 

Of  yielded  to  the  foe,  concludes  the  ftrife.  Dryden. 

BEREG'SZ AZ,  a  town  of  Hungary  :  twenty-four 
miles  north  of  Zatmar. 

BEREIL'LY,  a  town  of  Hindoftan,  in  the  Rohilcund 
Circar:  120  miles  north-north-weft  of  Lucknow,  and  1 12 
eaft  of  Delhi.  Lat.  28.  20.  N.  Ion.  79.  45.  E.  Greenwich. 

BERE'LOS,  a  lake  of  Egypt,  between  Damietta  and 
Rofetta  :  thirty-two  miles  long,  and  ten  wide  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  but  gradually  narrowing  towards  each  end  ;  it  has 
feveral  iflands  in  it. 

Berelos,  a  town  of  Egypt,  30  miles  weft  of  Damietta. 

BE'REN,  or  Bieron,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Ratibor  :  thirty-four  miles  eaft  of  Ratibor. 

BERENGA'RIANISM,/.  A  name  given  by  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  writers  to  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  deny  the  re¬ 
ality  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift  in  the  eucharift.  The 
denomination  took  its  rife  from  Berenger,  archdeacon  and 
fcholaft’ic  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Anjou  about  the 
year  1035,  who  politively  denied  tranfubftantiation  in  the 
facrament.  He  was  oppofed  by  Lanfranc,  Guitmond, 
Adeimannus,  Albericus,  & c.  Divers  fynods  were  held, 
wherein  he  was  condemned,  at  Rome,  Verfailles,  Florence, 
Tours,  See.  He  died  in  1088. 

*  BERENGA'RIUS  (Jacob),  an  eminent  fnrgeon  and 
anatomift  of  Carpo,  famous  for  being  the  firft  that  cured 
the  lues  venerea  with  a  mercurial  ointment,  which  carried 
it  entirely  off  by  a  falivation  ;  by  which  difeovery  he  gain¬ 
ed  both  riches  and  reputation.  He  flourilhed  about  1520. 

BE'RENICE,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  king  of 
Tgypt,  fucceeded  her  father  before  his  death.  This  ba- 
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nifhed  prince  implored  the  affiftance  of  the  Romans,  and 
Pompey  reftored  him.  Berenice,  to  fupport  lierfelf  on  the 
throne,  allured  a  prince,  whole  name  was  Seleucus,  ,de- 
feended  from  tlie  kings  of  Syria,  and  admitted  him  to  her 
nuptial  bed  and  to  her  feeptre.  She  was  foon  weary  of 
him,  and  put  him  to  death.  She  next  call  her  eye  on 
Archelaus,  who  married  her,  and  put  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  her  troops  to  repulfe  the  Romans.  He  was  killed  in  a 
battle.  Ptolemy  returned  to  Alexandria,  and  put  his  re¬ 
bellious  daughter  to  death. 

Berenice,  wife  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes  king  of  Egypt, 
cut  off  her  hair  in  purfuance  of  a  vow,  and  confecrated  it 
in  the  temple  of  Venus.  Thisdepofit  being  afterwards  loft, 
Conon  the  mathematician,  in  compliment  to  her,  declared 
that  the  queen’s  locks  had  been  conveyed  to  heaven,  and 
oompofed  thofe  feven  ftars  near  the  tail  of  the  bull,  called 
coma  Berenices. 

Berenice,  daughter  of  Coftobarus  and  Salome  filler 
to  Herod  the  Great,  was  married  firft  to  Ariftobulus, 
fon  of  the  fame  Herod  and  Marianuie.  He,  having  a  bro¬ 
ther  who  married  the  daughter  of  Archelaus  king  of  Cap¬ 
padocia,  often  upbraided  Berence  that  he  demeaned  him- 
i’elf  in  wedding  her.  Berenice  related  thefe  dilcourfes  to 
her  mother,  and  exafperated  her  fo  furioufly,  that  Salome, 
who  had  much  power  over  Herod’s  mind,  made  him  fuf- 
pedt  Ariftobulus,  and  was  the  principal  caufe  that  urged 
this  cruel  father  to  get  him  dil’patched.  She  married  again ; 
and,  having  loft  her  fecond  hulband,  went  to  Rome,  ami 
was  taken  into  favour  by  Augulhts. 

Berenice,  grand-daugliterof  the  preceding,  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Agrigpa  1.  king  of  Judea,  was  betrothed  to  Mar¬ 
cus,  but  he  died  before  the  marriage.  Soon  after,  Ike 
married  his  uncle  Herod,  who  at  the  defire  of  Agrippa, 
both  his  brother  and  father-in-law,  was.  created  king  of 
Cholcis  by  the  emperor  Claudius.  She  loft  her  hulband 
in  the  eighth  year  of  the  emperor  Claudius  ;  and  in  her 
widowhood  (he  committed  incelt  with  her  brother  Agrippa. 
To  put  a  flop  to  this  report,  fhe  offered  herfelf  in  marriage 
to  Polemon  king  of  Cilicia,  provided  lie  would  change 
his  religion.  He  accepted  her  offer,  was  circnmcifed,  and 
married  her.  Berenice  foon  left  him  to  follow  her  own 
inclination  ;  and  he  abandoned  Judaifm  to  return  to  his 
former  religion.  She  drew  Titus  into  her  fnares ;  but,  the 
murmurs  of  the  Roman  people  hindering  her  from  becom¬ 
ing  his  wife,  there  remained  nothing  for  her  but  the  title 
of  concubine  of  the  emperor.  The  French  ftage,  in  the  17th 
century,  refounded  with  the  amours  of  Titus  and  Berenice. 

Berenice,  the  name  of  feveral  ancient  cities,  particu¬ 
larly  of  a  celebrated  port-town  on  the  Sinus  Arabicus ; 
now  Suez. 

BERE'NICIUS,  a  man  utterly  unknown,  who  appear¬ 
ed  in  Holland  in  the  year  1670.  He  was  thought  to  be  a 
Jefuit,  ora  renegado  from  fome  other  religious  fraternity. 
He  got  his  bread  by  fweepingchimnies  and  grinding  knives. 
He  died  in  a  bog,  fuffocated  in  a  fit  of  drunkennefs.  His 
talents,  if  the  hiftorians  that  mention  him  are  to  be  cre¬ 
dited,  were  extraordinary.  He  verfified  with  fo  much 
eafe,  that  he  could  recite  extempore,  and  in  tolerably  good 
poetry,  whatever  was  faid  to  him  in  profe.  He  has  been 
feen  to  tranflate  the  Flemifh  gazettes  from  that  language 
into  Greek  or  Latin  verfe,  (landing  on  one  foot.  The  dead 
languages,  the  living  languages,  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
and  Italian,  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  mother  tongue. 
He  could  repeat  by  heart  Horace,  Virgil,  Homer,’  Ai  ifto- 
phanes,  and  feveral  pieces  of  Cicero,  of  the  one  and  the 
other  Pliny  ;  and,  after  reciting  long  palfages  from  them, 
point  out  the  book  and  the  chapter  from  whence  they 
were  taken.  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  Georgarchoniomachia 
is  by  him. 

BE'RENTZ,  a  town  and  caftle  of  Hungary  :  twenty 
miles  north-north-eaft  of  Prefburg. 

BE'RE  RE'GIS,  a  fmall  town  in  the  county  of  Dorfety 
near  which  is  Woodbury  Hill,  celebrated  for  its  annual 
fair.  It  has  a  weekly  market  on  Wednefc&ys  ;  nine  miles 
from  Blandford,  and  113  weft  of  London. 

BERES'KYj,: 
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BERES'KY,  n  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Braclaw  :  forty  miles  louth-eaft  of  Braclavr. 

BERETEL'SKO,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Volhynia  :  24  miles  font h-fouth- weft  of  Lucko. 

BERETIN'  (Peter),  born  at  Cortona  in  Tnfeany  in 
1596,  at  firft  betrayed  but  little  talent  for  painting  ;  but 
liis  difpolitions  burft  forth  on  a  hidden,  to  the  aftonifhment 
of  thofe  who  had  laughed  at  his  incapacity.  Rome  and 
Florence  fuccetTively  had  him.  Alexander  VII.  created 
him  knight  of  the  golden  fptir.  The  grand  duke  Ferdi¬ 
nand  II.  alfo  conferred  on  him  feveral  marks  of  his  efteem. 
That  prince  one  day  admiring  the  figure  of  a  child  weep¬ 
ing  which  he  had  juft  painted,  he  only  gave  it  one  touch 
of  the  pencil,  and  it  appeared  laughing  ;  then,  with  ano¬ 
ther  touch,  he  put  it  in  its  former  ftate  :  “Prince,”  laid 
Beretin,  “you  fee  how  eafily  children  laugh  and  cry.” 
He  died  in  1669.  His  company  was  amiable,  his  manners 
pure,  his  nature  mild,  his  heart  fenfible  to  friendfhip. 
His  genius  was  unbounded,  and  required  grand  fubjetfts 
for  its  employment.  Fie  threw  a  fingular  grace  into  the 
airs  of  his  heads,  a  brilliancy  and  frelhnefs  into  his  colour¬ 
ing,  and  gave  a  dignity  to  his  ideas  ;  but  his  drawing  is 
not  always  correct.  Beretin,  known  alfo  under  the  name 
of  Pietro  di  Cortona,  was  not  lefs  fuccefsful  in  architecture. 

BERETZH  AU'SEN,  it  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir¬ 
cle  ot  Bavaria  and  principality  of  Meuburg  :  twelve  miles 
weft-north-weft  of  Ratifoon. 

BEREWI'CHA,  or  Berewica,  denotes  a  village  or 
hamlet  belonging  to  fome  town  or  manor.  The  word  fre¬ 
quently  occurs  in  Doomfday-book  :  IJlce  funt  berezuiches  ejnf. 
dem  manerii.  ■ 

BERE'ZA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Ki- 
ov  :  thirty  miles  weft  of  Bialacerkiew. 

Bereza,  a  town  ot  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Brzefc  :  fifty-fix  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  Brzefc. 

BEREZEC',  a  town  of  Little  Ruftia,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Chelm  :  twenty-two  miles  eaft  of  Chelm. 

BERE'ZEN,  a  river  which  runs  into  the  Black  Sea  : 
twenty  miles  weft  of  Otchakov. 

BEREZEU'KA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government 
of  Saratov,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Volga  :  124  miles  fouth 
of  Saratov. 

BEREZI'NA,  a  river  of  Lithuania,  which  rifes  in  the 
palatinate  of  Wilna,  and  runs  into  the  Niemeri  :  fixteen 
miles  north-eaft  of  Novogrodek. 

Berezina,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Minflc  :  forty-four  miles  north-eaft  of  Minfk. 

BEREZIN'SKOI,  a  town  of  Siberia,  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  Irtifch  :  forty  miles  eaft  of  Tobolfk. 

BEREZ'NIKI,  a  town  ot  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Troki  :  forty  miles  north-north-weft  of  Troki. 

BEREZOV',  a  divifion  of  the  province  of  Tobolfk  in  v 
Siberia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  ftraits  of  Wai- 
gatz,  on  the  eaft  by  a  large  bay  of  the  frozen  ocean,  which 
runs  into  the  land  towards  the  fouth,  and  at  the  65th  de¬ 
gree  of  latitude  feparates  into  two  arms  ,•  one  of  which  is 
called  the  Objkaia-Guba  or  Oby-bay  ;  and  the  other  Tazow- 
Jkaia-Guba,  or  the  bay  oj  Tazow.  The  river  Oby  empties 
itfelf  into  the  former,  and  the  Taz  into  the  latter.  This 
diftrict  was  under  the  Ruffian  dominion  long  before  the 
other  parts  of  Siberia  were  conquered,  being  reduced  by 
the  ezar  Gabriel  fo  early  asthe  year  1530. 

Berezov,  a  town  of  Siberia,  and  capital  of  the  above 
diftrift,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Oby  :  372  miles  north- 
north-weft  of  Toboltk.  Lat.  64.  N.  Ion.  83.  E.  Ferro. 

Berezov,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  government  of 
Olonetz  :  180  miles  north-north- weft  of  Petrozavodfko;. 
Lat  64.  15.  N.  Ion.  48.  20.  E.  Ferro: 

BERE'ZOVOI,  a  fortrefs  of  Afiatic  Ruffia,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Orenburg,  on-the  Uvelka  :  240  miles  eaft  of 
Upha,  and  fixty-eight  fouth-eaft  of  Tcheliabinfk. 

BEREZOVS'KOI,  a  fortrefs  of  Afiaiic  Ruffia,  in  the 
government  of  Orenburg,  on  the  Ural  :  140  miles  eaft- 
north-eaft  of  Orenburg. 

itERG,  a  duchy  and  principality  of  Germany,  in  the 
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circle  of  Weftphalia,  bounded  on  the  weft  and  fouth  by 
the  archbifhopric  of  Cologne,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by 
the  Rhine  ;  on  the  north  by  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  and  on 
the  eaft  by  the  duchy  of  Marck  j  about  fixty  miles  long, 
and  from  eight  to  twenty-two  in  breadth.  The  country 
along  the  Rhine  is  flat  and  fertile,  and  produces  great 
quantities  of  corn  :  on  the  hills  the  inhabitants  cultivate 
vines,  in  the  vallies  are  meadows,  and  upon  the  mountains 
vaft  forefts.  There  are  mines  of  lead,  iron,  and  coal. 
The  inhabitants  confume  more  wheat  than  they  grow. 
The  principal  manuLfitures  are  fwords,  knives,  and  other 
articles  of  iron  and  flee).  There  are  alfo  feme- manufac¬ 
tures- of  cloths,  ribbands,  and  handkerchiefs-  The  prin¬ 
cipal  rivers  are  the  Wipper,  the  Seig,  and  the  Ruhr:  the 
principal  towns  are  Dufteldorf,  Everfeld,  Gemarke,  Ronf- 
dorf,  Solingen,  Lennep,  &c.  This  duchy  formerly  be¬ 
longed  to  the  elector  palatine.  In  179511  was  entirely 
overrun  by  the  French. 

Berg,  a  town  of  Norway  j  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Pre- 
derickftadt. 

BER'GA,  a  town  of  Norway  :  fixty  miles  eaft-north- 
eaft  of  Chriftiana.  Lat.  59.  50.  N. 1  Ion.  27.  24.  E.  Ferro. 

Berga,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
-Saxony,  and  circle  of  Neuftadt :  five  miles  weft  of  Weyda, 

BERGAMAS'CO,  a  country  of  Italy,  part  of  the  lat-e 
ftates  of  Venice,  bounded  on  the- north  by  the  country  of 
the  Grifons,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Brelfin,  on  the  fouth  by  the 
Cremafco,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Miianefe  ;  towards  the 
north  it  is  mountainous  and  uncultivated  ;  in  the  environs 
of  Bergamo  it  is  exceedingly  fertile  ;  fome  of  the  vallies 
produce  large  quantities  of  wine  and  oil,  others  are  un pro¬ 
ductive.  In  the  mountains  are  mines  of  iron.  The  peo¬ 
ple  in  general  are  inclined  to  corpulency,  and  fubjedt  to 
the  goitre,  or  rupture  of  the  throat ;  neverthelels  they  are 
intelligent  in  commerce,  and  carry  on  a  conftderable  traffic 
in  iron,  wool,  carpets  which  they  manufacture,  cattle, 
marble,  and  mill-ftones.  This  territory  now  forms  a  part  of 
the  Cifalpine  republic,  by  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Udine,  figned  October  17,  1797,  between  the  French 
republic  and  the  emperor  of  Germany  ;  at  which  time  the 
Venetian  ftates  were  totally  diftblved,  and  that  beautiful 
country  was  divided  between  the  French  and  the  emperor. 

BER'GAMO,  a  city  of  Italy,  and  capital  of  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Bergamafco,  fortified  with  walls,  baftions,  and 
ditches,  fituated  upon  feveral  fmall  hills.  Between  the 
city  and  a  lofty  mountain  is  a  ftrong  caftie.  "It  has  feveral 
fuburbs  ;  in  one  of  which  is  kept  a  large  fair  at  the  feaft: 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  at  which  a  vaft  concourfe  of  mer¬ 
chants  aftemble  from  Italy,  Germany,  and  Swiflerland.  It 
is  the  fee  of  a  bithop,  fuffragan  of  Milan,  and  contains 
thirteen  parifli-churches,  twelve  convents  for  men,  ten 
for  women,  and  about  thirty  thoufand  inhabitants.  The 
principal  commerce  is  wool  and  filk  ;  the  former  has  been 
very  conftderable,  and  the  ferges  as  well  as  the  tapeftry  of 
Bergamo  have  been  celebrated  ;  their  frlks  equal  thofe  of 
Turin.  The  inhabitants  are  aClive  and  laborious ;  their 
language  is  a  bad  Italian.  The  environs  of  the  place  are 
fandy,  but  made  very  fertile  by  the  induftry  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  Lewis  XII.  of  France,  after  defeating  the  Ve¬ 
netians  at  the  battle  of  Agnadel,  feized  on  this  city;  but 
reftored  it  to  the  republic,  fix  years  after,  by  the  treaty  of 
1516.  It  is  twenty-five  miles  north-eaft  of  Milan,  and 
twenty-fix  north-weft  of  Brefcia.  Lat.  45.42.  N.  Ion.  27, 
10.  E.  Ferro. 

Bergamo  (James  Philip  de),  an  Auguftin  monk,  born 
at  Bergamo  in  1434,  wrote  in  Latin  a  Chronicle  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  the  year  1503,  and  a  Treatife  of 
Illuftrious  Women.  He  died  in  1518. 

BERGAMOT',  f.  A  fpecies  of  citron,  cafually  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  Italian’s  grafting  a  citron  on  the  ftock  of  a 
bergamot  pear-tree,  whence  the  fruit  produced  by  this 
union  participated  both  of  the  citron  and  the  pear.  The 
fruit  hath  a  fine  tafte  and  fmell,  and  its  eftential  oil  is  in 
high  efteem  as  a  perfume.  The  eftence  of  bergamot  is  alfo 
cailed  eJJ'tntia  dc  cedra ,  It  is  extracted  from  the  yellow 
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rind  of  the  fruit  by  fir  ft  cutting  it  in  fmalfpieec-r.,  and  then 
fq'ucezing  the  oil  out  of  them  into  a  glafs  velfel.  This  li¬ 
quor  is  an  etherial  oil.  A  water  is  d i iti  1  led  from  tiie  peel 
as  follows  :  take  the  outer  rind  of  three  bergamots,  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  pure  proof- fpirit,  and  four  pints  of  pure  water-; 
draw  off  a  gallon  in  a  balneum  niarite,  then  add  as  much 
of  the  beft  White  fugar  as  will  be  agreeable.  Or  take  of 
the  etfen'ce  of  bergamot  three  drachms  and  a  half,  of  rec¬ 
tified  fpirit  of  wine  three  pints,  of  volatile  fal  ammoniac 
a  drachm  ;  ditfil  off"  three  pints  in  a  balneum  m  a  ripe. 

-  Berg  a'mot  is  alfo  a  coarfe  tapeftry,  manufactured  with 
flocks  of  (ilk,  wool,  cotton,  hemp,  ox,  cow,  cr  goat’s, 
hair,  and  fuppofed  to  be  invented  by  the  people  of  Ber¬ 
gamo  in  Italy. 

BER'GAS,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey  :  forty  miles  weft 
of  Artaki. 

BERGA'SE,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Romania  :  forty- four  miles  eaft-north-eaft  of  A- 
drianople. 

BER'GEN,  a  city  and  fea-port  town  of  Norway,  and 
Capital  of  the  province  of  Bergenhus,  fttuated  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  a  valley,  difpofed'in  the  form  of  a  crefcent  ;  feven 
lofty  mountains  render  it  almoft  inaceflible  by  land,  and 
towards  the  lea  it  is  defended  by  fortifications  and  batteries. 
The  principal  articles  of  commerce  for  exportation  are 
fifh,  (kins,  tallow,  and  timber.  It  was  built  in  1076,  and 
lias  been  in  a  more 'flouri filing  ftate  than  it  now  js.  It  con¬ 
tains  about  19,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  fee  of  a  bifliop, 
fuffragan  of  the  archbilhop  of  Drontheim.  The  harbour 
is  reckoned  one  of  the  beft  in  Europe  :  ninety  leagues 
fouth-weft  of  Drontheim,  and  thirty-lix  north  of  Stavanger. 
Lat.  60.  10.  N.  Ion.  22.  54.  E.  Ferro. 

Bergen,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the  Up¬ 
per  Rhine,  and  principality  of  Hanau  Munzenbtirg:  the 
environs  produce  excellent  wine.  Here  the  Hanoverians 
were  defeated  by  the  French  in  the  year  1750  :  fix  miles 
north-north-weft  of  Hanau,  and  three  north-eaft  of  Franc- 
fort  on  the  Maine. 

Bergen,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Saxony,  and  capital  of  the  i lie  of  Rugen  :  its  ancient 
name  was  Gora.  It  is  fttuated  in  the  centre  of  the  ifiand, 
where  are  held  the  tribunals  of  Swedifh  Pomerania.  Lat. 
54.  32.  N.  Ion.  31.  3.  E.  Ferro. 

Bergen,  a  county  of  New  Jerfey,  in  the  United  States 
of  North  America. 

Bergen  on  the  Dumme,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Low¬ 
er  Saxony,  and  principality  of  Zell :  twelve  miles  fouth- 
weft  of Danneberg. 

BER'GENHUS,  the  mod  wefterly  province  of  Nor¬ 
way,  fttuated  between  Aggerhus  and  the  fea  :  about  fixty 
leagues  long,  and  twenty-fteven  wide.  Bergen  the  capital. 

BER'GERAC,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place 
of  a  diftriiT,  in  the  department  of  the  Dordogne  :  fttuated 
in  a  beautiful  and  extenfive  plain  on  the  Dordogne,  which 
feparates  it  into  two  towns,  called  St.  Martin  and  St.  Mag. 
dalenc  :  it  is  a  rich,  commercial,  and  populous,  town,  con¬ 
taining  near  Booo  inhabitants.  Before  the  revocation  of 
the  edi£t  of  Nantes,  it  is  faid  there  were  40,000  Proteftants 
in  this  town  and  neighbourhood  :  feven  leagues  and  a  half 
fouth  of  Perigueux,  and  thirteen  north  of  Agen.  Lat.  44. 
13.  N.  Ion.  io.  8..E.  Ferro. 

BERGGIEFZHU'BEL,  or  Berg  Gieshubel,  a  town 
of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  margra- 
viate  of  Meilfen,  near  which  are  warm  medicinal  iprings  : 
fix  miles  fouth  of  Pirna. 

BERG-GRU1N,  f.  An  earth  ufed  in  painting,  properly 
called  green  okre,  though  not  known  among  the  colour- 
men  under  that  name.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  and- England,  commonly  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  copper-mines,  from  particles  of  which  metal  it 
receives  its  colour.  In  many  parts  of  Germany,  they  have 
a  purer  kind,  leparated  by  art  from  the  waters  draining 
from  the  copper- mines,  and  differing  no  othervvife  from 
this  native  fubftance,  than  as  the  wafhed  okres  of  Oxford- 
fhire,  See.  do  Irom  thofe  lent  us  in  their  natural  condition. 
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The  eharafle'n  by  which  the  native  kind  is  known  from 
other  green  earths,  are  thefe  :  it  is  a  denfe  compact  fub¬ 
ftance,  confiderably  heavy,  and  of  a  pale  green  ;  of  a 
rough  and  uneven  furface,  and  fomewhat  tmtftuous  to  the 
touch.  It  adheres  firmly  to  the  tongue ;  does  not  break 
eafiiy  between  the  lingers  ;  nor  at  all  ftains  the  hands.  It 
is  of  a  brackifh  difagreeable  talle,  and  does  not  ferment 
with  acids. 

BERGH,  or  Berghland,  an  ifiand  in  the  Indian  Sea, 
lying  fouth-weft  of  Sumatra.  Lat.  2.  30.  S.  Lon,  100.  E. 
Greenwich. 

BERG'HF.IM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  and  county  of  Waldeck:  four  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Waldeck. 

BERGT1EM  (Van),  was  born  at  Haarlem  in  1624,  Slid 
died  there  aged  fifty -nine.  This  painter,  who  nearly  at¬ 
tained  to  univerfal  excellence,  having  great  elegance  in 
ltis  choice,  and  happinels  of  compofition,  was  particularly 
eltimable  ;  for  that  notwithftanding  his  freedom  of  defign 
in  general,  his  bold  grouping,  and  great  malfes  of  light 
and  fhade,  feem,  at  firft  view,  to  indicate  rather  a  hafty 
execution,  yet  not  the  minuted  object  in  his  pieces  will  be 
found  to  difeoverany  negligence:  on  the  contrary,  a  done, 
a  plant,  are  obferved  to  be  in  equal  accuracy  and  perfec¬ 
tion  with  his  principal  figure. 

BERGHI'RI,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  province  of  Kur. 
diftan  :  (evenly  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Betlis. 

BERGH'M  ASTER,  J.  [from  berg,  Sax.  a  hill.]  A 
bailiff  or  chief  officer  among  the  Derbylhire  miners,  who 
alfo  executes  the  office  of  a  coroner.  The  Germans  call 
a  mountaineer,  or  miner,  a  bergman.  Blount. 

BERGH'MOTH,  or  Berghmote,/  [from  berg,  a 
hill,  and  gemote,  Sax.  an  alfembly.]  An  alfembly  or  court 
upon  a  hill,  which  is  held  in  Derbylhire,  for  deciding  pleas 
and  controverfies  among  the  miners.  And  on  this  court 
of  berghmote  Mr.  Manloue,  in  his  treatife  of  the  cuftoms 
of  the  miners,  hath  a  copy  of  verfes,  with  references  to 
ftatutes,  See.  Vide  Squire  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  government. 

BERGIER'  (Nicholas),  had  the  title  of  hijloriograplier 
of  France,  but  he  is  more  known  by  his  curious  biftory  of 
the  great  roads  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  are  now  fur- 
palfed  by  ours  in  beauty,  though  not  in  folidity.  His  fon 
put  t he  finifiiing  hand  to  this  ufeful  work,  and  printed  it 
under  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  He  died  1111723. 

BERG'M  ANN  (Sir  Torbern),  a  celebrated  chemiftand 
pbilofopher,  born  in  1735,  at  Catharineberg  in  Weftgoth- 
land.  His  father  was  receiver-general  of  the  finances,  and 
had  deftined  him  to  the  fame  employment ;  but  nature 
formed  him  for  the  fciences.  His  firft  (Indies  were  con¬ 
fined  to  mathematics  and  phyfics :  and  the  efforts  that  were 
made  to  divert  him  from  icience  having  proved  ineffectual, 
he  was  fent  to  Upfal  with  permiffion  to  follow  t lie  bent  of 
his  inclination.  Linnaeus  at  tiiat  time  filled  the  whole 
kingdom  with  his  fame.  Inftigated  by  his  example,  t he 
Swedifh  youth  flocked  around  him  :  and  accofnplifhed  dif- 
cipies,  leaving  his  fchool,  carried  the  name  and  the  fyftem 
of  their  matter  to  the  molt  diftant  parts  of  t lie  globe. 
Bergmann  was  (truck  with  the  fplendour  of  his  renown  ; 
he  attached  himfelf  to  the  man  whofe  merit  had  procured 
it,  and  by  whom  he  was  very  toon  diftinguiflied.  Heap- 
plied  himfelf  at  firft  to  the  Jtudy  of  infects,  and  made  fe- 
veral  ingenious  refearches  into  their  hiftory.  He  difeo- 
vered  that  the  leech  is  oviparous;  and  that  the  coccus 
aquaticus  is  the  egg  of  this  animal,  from  whence  iffue  ten 
or  twelve  young.  Linnaeus,  who  had  at  firft  denied  this 
fadt,  was  (truck  with  aftoniftimept  when  he  law  it  proved. 

•  Vidi  et  obfiupui !  were  the  words  he  pronounced,  and  which 
lie  wrote  at  the  foot  of  the  memoir  when  he  gave  it  his 
fanftidn.  Mr.  Bergmann  foon  d i ft ingixi filed  himfelf  as  an 
aftronomer,  naturalift,  and  geometrician;  but  thefe  are 
not  the  titles  i>y  which  iie  acquired  his  fame.  The  chair 
of  chemiftry  and  mineralogy,  which  had  been  filled  by  the 
celebrated  Wallerius,  becoming  vacant  by  his  refignation, 
Mr.  Bergmann  was  among  the  number  of  the  competitor's : 
and,  without  having  before  this  period  difeovered  an'ypar- 
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tlcular  attention  to  chemiftry,  he  publilhed  a  memoir  on 
the  preparation  of  alum  that  aftonilhed  his  friends  as  well 
as  his  adverfaries.  Nobody  was  able  to  conceive  how  in 
fo  fliort  a  time  he  could  have  made  a  courfe  of  experiments 
fo  complete,  on  a  fubjeft  fo  new  to  him.  His  dilfertation 
was  warmly  attacked  in  the  periodical  publications,  and 
Wallerius  himfelf  criticifed  upon  it.  But  in  the  midft  of 
fo  many  enemies,  he  po  lie  fled  a  firm  friend.  The  prince 
Guftavus,  fince  king  of  Sweden,  and  then  chancellor  of 
the  univerfity,  took  cognizance  of  the  affair.  After  hav- 
ing  confulted  two  perfons,  the  mod  able  to  give  him  ad¬ 
vice,  and  whofe  teftimony  went  in  favour  of  Bergmann, 
he  addreffed  a  memorial,  written  with  his  own  hand,  in 
anfwer  to  all  the  grievances  alleged  againff:  the  candidate, 
to  the  confiftory  of  the  univerfity,  and  to  the  fenate,  who 
confirmed  the  wilhes  of  his  royal  highnefs.  Mr.  Berg¬ 
mann  had  now  a  hard  duty  to  fulfil :  he  had  to  fatisfy  the 
hopes  that  were  conceived  of  him;  to  fill  the  place  of 
Wallerius;  and  to  put  envy  to  filence.  He  did  not  follow 
the  common  track  in  the  ffudy  of  chemiftry.  As  he  had 
received  the  leflons  of  no  mailer,  he  was  tainted  with  the 
prejudices  of  no  fchool.  Accuffomed  to  precifion,  and 
having  no  time  to  lofe,  he  applied  to  experiments  without 
paying  any  attenton  to  theories  :  he  repeated  thofe  often 
which  he  confidered  as  the  moll  important  and  inftrudlive, 
and  reduced  them  to  method  ;  an  improvement  till  then 
unknown.  He  firft  introduced  into  chemiffry  the  procefs 
by  analyfis,  which  ought  to  be  applied  to  every  fcience  ; 
for  there  fhottld  be  but  one  method  of  teaching  and  learn¬ 
ing,  as  there  is  but  one  of  judging  well.  Thefe  views 
have  been  laid  down  by  Mr.  Bergmann  in  an  excellent  dif- 
courfe,  which  contains,  if  we  may  fay  fo,  his  profeffion 
of  faith  in  what  relates  to  the  fciences.  It  is  here  that  he 
difplays  himfelf  without  difguife  to  his  reader;  and  here 
it  is  of  importance  to  ffudy  him  with  attention.  The  pro¬ 
ductions  of  volcanoes  had  never  been  analyfed,  when 
Meffrs.  Ferber  and  Troil  brought  a  rich  collection  into 
Sweden.  At  the  fight  of  them  Mr.  Bergmann  conceived 
the  defign  of  inveffigating  their  nature.  He  examined  firft 
of  all  the  matters  lead  altered  by  the  fire,  and  the  forms 
of  which  were  ftill  to  be  difeerned  :  he  followed  them  in 
their  changes  progreffively ;  he  determined,  he  imitated, 
their  more  complicated  appearances ;  he  knew  the  effefts 
which  would  refult  from  the  mixture  and  decompofition  of 
the  faline  fubftances  which  abound  fo  much  in  thefe  pro- 
dudfions.  He  difeovered  fuch  as  were  formed  in  the  hu¬ 
mid  way  ;  and  then  in  his  laboratory  he  obferved  the  pro¬ 
cefs  of  nature;  that  combat  of  flames  and  explofions; 
that  chaos  in  which  the  elements  feem  to  clalh  and  to  con¬ 
found  one  another,  unfolded  themfelves  to  his  view.  He 
faw  the  fire  of  volcanoes  kindled  in  the  midft  of  pyritical 
combinations,  and  fea-falt  decompofed  by  clays  ;  he  faw 
fixed  air  difengaged  from  calcined  calcareous  ftones,  fpread- 
ing  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  filling  caverns  in 
which  flame  and  animal  life  are  equally  extinguilhed  ;  he 
faw  the  fulphureous  acid  thrown  out  in  waves,  convert  it- 
felf  into  the  vitriolic  by  mere  contaCt  with  the  air;  and, 
diftilling  through  the  rocks,  form  the  alum  veins  of  the 
folfatara.  He  faw  the  bitumens  as  they  melted  ;  the  in¬ 
flammable  and  fulphureous  airs  exhaling;  and  the  waters 
become  mineral  and  impregnated  with  the  fire  and  vapour 
of  thefe  ftupendous  furnaces,  preparing  for  the  beings 
that  move  and  difpute  on  the  cruft  of  the  abyfs,  a  remedy 
for  pain,  and  a  balfam  for  difeafe.  The  continual  appli¬ 
cation  which  Mr.  Bergmann  bellowed  on  his  (Indies  hav¬ 
ing  affected  his  health,  he  was  advifed  to  interrupt  them 
if  he  wifhed  to  prolong  his  life:  but  he  found  happinefs 
only  in  ffudy,  and-wilhed  not  to  forfeit  his  title  to  repu¬ 
tation  by  a  few  years  more  of  inactivity  and  languor.  He 
exhaufted  his  ftrength,  and  died  in  the  month  of  June  in 
the  year  1784.  The  univerfity  of  Upfal  paid  the  molt  dif- 
tinguifhed  honours  to  his  memory  ;  and  the  academy  of 
Stockholm  confecrated  to  him  a  medal  to  perpetuate  the 
regret  of  all  the  learned  in  Europe  for  his  lofs.  The 
fmaller  works  of  Sir  Torbern  Bergmann  were  in  part  col- 
Vol.  II.  No.  ixo. 
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letted  and  publifhed  inffix  oftavo  volumes;  the  firft  and 
fecond  at  Upfal,  by  himfelf;  t he  third  at  Leipfic,  by  pro- 
feff'or  Lefke  ;  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth,  at  the  fame 
place,  under  the*  infpeCtion  of  profeffor  Hebenftreit.  Ot 
thefe  volumes  three  (viz.  1.2.  4.)  have  been  tranliated  and 
and  publilhed  by  Dr.  E.  Cullen.  The  whole  collection 
comprifes  feventy-two  ellays  on  fubjeCts  highly  interefting 
in  chemiftry,  phyfics,  and  natural  hiftory.  The  colledtion 
is  ftill  very  far  from  being  complete  ;  it  does  not  compre¬ 
hend  many  articles  in  which  the  genius  and  fagacity  ol  this 
celebrated  man  appear  to  a  peculiar  advantage.  The  ca¬ 
talogue  of  his  works  given  at  the  end  of  Peter  Janies 
Hjelm’s  Gcdacktnife  Rede  (Commemoratory  Oration)  before 
the  royal  Swedifti  academy,  contains  106  articles;  all  on 
fubjeCts  worthy  the  attention  and  inveftigation  of  the 
learned.  The  mod  important  is  a  Treatile  on  Phyfical 
Geography  publilhed  originally  in  Swedifti  in  2  vols.  4to. 
It  has  been  tranliated  into  German  ;  and  we  fpeedily  hope 
to  fee  it  in  Englifh.  The  high  eftimation  in  which  it  is 
held  on  the  continent,  is  fully  evinced  by  the  intention  of 
profeffor  Hebenftreit  to  tranllate  it  into  Latin,  to  promote 
univerfally  the  knowledge  of  phyfical  geology. 

BERGMAN'NIAN  SOCFETY,  a  modern  inftitution, 
fet  on  foot  for  the  promotion  of  chemiffry,  pharmacy,  mi¬ 
neralogy,  geology  (phyfical  geography),  and  eledlrity. 
Real  eminence  in  thefe  fciences  are  the  only  means  of  ad- 
miffion  into  it.  The  prefent  lift  of  the  members  or  fel¬ 
lows  of  the  Bergmannian  fociety  (F.  B.  S.  or  S.  B.  S.)  com¬ 
prifes  the  names  of  feveral  of  the  molt  illuftrious  cultiva¬ 
tors  of  thefe  fciences  both  at  home  and  on  ths  continent. 
Its  utmoft  number  is  150,  of  whom  fifty  may  be  foreigners. 
The  prefident  of  this  fociety  is  Dr.  Henry  Hodgfon,  of 
Market-Rafen,  Lincolnlhire,  eleCted  on  the  16th  of  Sept. 
1795;  by  whom  communications  coinciding  with  their 
plan,  are  received,  and  laid  before  the  fociety. 

BERGO'MUM,  anciently  a  town  of  the  Tranfpadnna, 
built  by  the  Gauls  on  their  incurfions  into  Italy;  now 
Bergamo. 

BERG-OP-ZOOM,  a  maritime  town  of  Dutch  Bra¬ 
bant,  fituated  on  the  river  Zoom,  at  its  union  with  the 
Scheldt;  firft  furrounded  by  a  wall  in  1287,  by  Gerard’ de 
Wefemael,  firft  lord  of  the  town,  and  erected  into  a  mar- 
quifate  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  in  1533.  The  church 
is  a  beautiful  ItruCture,  and  was  made  collegiate  in  1442. 
This  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  places  belonging  to  the  Dutch, 
having  been  regularly  fortified  in  1629,  and  efteemed  near¬ 
ly  impregnable:  towards  Antwerp  is  a  grand  half  moon, 
extending  to  a  fort  called  Kyck-in-de- Pot,  furnifhed  with 
four  redoubts,  and  well  mounted  with  cannon  ;  by  a  canal 
which  communicates  with  the  Scheldt,  fuccours  may  be 
thrown  into  the  place  during  a  liege  :  between  the  town 
and  the  lea  are  eleven  forts  well  (upplied,  with  a  number 
of  redoubts  and  pallifadoes  :  towards  Steenberg  alfo  the 
outworks  are  very  ftrong,  with  a  number  of  redoubts  and 
intrenchments.  Berg-op-Zoom  had  its  particular  lords 
4o  long  fince  as  the  year  1211.  After  the  death  of  John 
de  Glimes,  whom  the  duchefs  of  Parma  fent  into  Spain, 
and  who  died  in  prifon  in  the  year  1567,  the  marquifate  • 
came  to  Eitel  Frederick,  prince  of  Hohenzoliern,  of  the 
houfe  of  Brandenburg,  by  a  marriage  with  Elizabeth  de 
Berg,  beliefs  of  the  late  marquis  :  with  their  daughter  it 
was  received  as  a  marriage  portion  by  Maurice  de  la  Tour 
d’ Auvergne,  governor  and  ienechnl  of  Limofin,  &c.  This 
prince  died  in  1707,  leaving  his  fon  Conftantine,  who  quitted 
the  fervice  of  France,  and  retired  to  Holland,  where  he 
was  made  lieutenant-general  of  the  Dutch  forces.  la 
1707,  he  efpoufed  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  Philip  duke 
of  Aremberg  and  Arfchot,  by  whom  he  had  one  only 
daughter,  Mary  Henrietta,  and  died  in  171,0,  at  Douay, 
in  the  flower  of  his  age.  The  commander,  don  I.ouis  de 
Requefens,  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  was  defeated 
near  this  place,  on  the  29th  of  January,  1574.  The  town 
of  Middleburg  being  much  preffed  by  the  confederates, 
he  equipped  a  fleet,  which  he  divided  to  occupy  both 
branches  of  the  Scheldt,  to  fail -towards  Zealand.  One 
10  X  part 
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part  he  entrufted  to  John  de  Glimes,  the  vice-admiral, 
and  Julien  Romero;  the  other  to  don  Sanchez  Avila. 
The  two  fijrft  were  defeated  by  the  Zealanders,  under  the 
command  of  Louis  Boilfot,  admiral  of  Zealand,  .who  loft 
an  eye  in  the  engagement.  The  conquerors  took  nine 
(hips,  and  biirnt  the  Spanifh  admiral  ;  Glimes  was  (lain  : 
Romero  fwam  to  fhore.  The  commander  being  on  the 
bank  was  witnefs  of  the  unfortunate  fuccefs  of  the  enter- 
pril'e,  of  the  whole  of  which  he  was  informed  by  Airla, 
who  retired  to  Antwerp. 

Tire  prince  of  Parma  attempted  to  take  it  in  1588,  with¬ 
out  fuccefs  ;  and  in  1622,  the  marquis  of  Spinola  laid 
iiege  to  it  again,  but  thebefieged  defended  themfelves  fo 
valiantly,  and  the  prince  of  Orange  took  fuch  meafures  to 
throw  (uccours  into  the  place,  that  the  marquis  was  oblig¬ 
ed  to  rajjte  the  iiege  on  the  2d  of  Otfdber,  after  having 
loft  more  than  ten  thoufand  men,  from  the  18th  of  July, 
when  he  began  his  approach.  In  the  year  1746,  the  mare- 
chal  Saxe,  having  amufed  the  allies  with  mkrches  and 
counter- marches,  at  length  detaclied  count  Lowendahl, 
with  ftx  and  thirty  thoufand  men  to  beliege  Bferg-op-Zoom. 
It  was  fecured  with  a  garrifon  of  three  thoufand  men,  and 
well  provided  with  artillery,  ammunition,  and  magazines. 
The  enemy  appeared  before  it  on  the  1 2  th  of  July,  and  fum- 
moned  the  governor  to  furrender.  The  prince  of  Saxe- 
Hildburghaufen  was  lent  to  its  relief,  with  twenty  batta¬ 
lions  and -fourteen  fquadrons  of  the  troops  that  could  be 
mod  conveniently  alfembled  :  he  entered  the  lines  of  Berg. 
op-Zoom,  where  he  remained  in  expedition  of  a  ft  rung 
reinforcement  from  the  confederate  army  ;  and  the  old 
baron  Cronftrom,  whom  the  ftadtholder  had  appointed 
governor  of  Brabant,  aftumed  the  command  of  the  gar¬ 
rifon.  The  befiegers  carried  on  their  operations  with 
great  vivacity,  and  the  troops  in  the  town  defended  it  with 
equal  valour.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  turned  upon 
this  important  fiege  :  comte  Lowendahl  received  divers 
reinforcements,  and  a  confiderable  body  of  troops  was  de¬ 
tached  from  the  allied  army,  under  the  command  of  baron 
Schwartzemburgh,  to  co-operate  with  the  prince  of  Saxe- 
Hildburghaufen.  The  French  general  loft  a  confiderable 
number  of  men  by  the  dole  and  continual  fire  of  the  be- 
fieged  :  while  he,  in  his  turn,  opened  fuch  a  number  of 
batteries,  and  played  them  fo  warmly,  that  the  defences 
began  to  give  way.  From  the  1 6th  of  July  to  t he  15th  of 
September,  the  (iege  produced  an  unintermitting  feene  of 
horror  and  deftnuftion  ;  defperate  fallies  were  made,  and 
mines  fprung  with  the  moll  dreadful  effects  ;  the  works 
began  to  be  fhattered,  the  town  was  laid  in  allies,  the 
trenches  were  filled  with  carnage  ;  nothing  was  feen  but 
fire  and  fmoke,  nothing  heard  but  one  continued  roar  of 
bombs  and  cannon.  But  (till  the  damage  fell  chiefly  up¬ 
on  the  befiegers,  who  were  (lain  in  heaps,  while  the  gar¬ 
rifon  fuffered  very  little,  and  could  be  occafionally  re¬ 
lieved  or  reinforced  from  the  lines.  In  a  word,  it  was 
generally  believed  that  comte  Lowendahl  would  be  baf¬ 
fled  in  his  endeavours  ;  and  by  this  belief  the  governor 
of  Berg-op-Zoom  feerns  to  have  been  lulled  into  a  blind 
fecurity.  At  length  fome  inconfiderable  breaches  were 
made  in  one  ravelin  and  two  baftions,  and  thefe  the  French 
general  refolved  to  ftorm,  though  Cronftrom  believed  they 
were  impracticable ;  and  on  that  fuppofition  prefumed  that 
the  enemy  would  not  attempt  an  aftault.  For  this  reafon 
comte  Lowendahl  refolved  to  hazard  the  attack,  before 
the  preparations  fiiould  be  made  for  his  reception,  lie  ac¬ 
cordingly  regulated  his  difpolitions,  and  at  four  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  on  the  16th  of  September,  the  fignal  was 
made  for  the  aftault.  A  prodigious  quantity  of  bombs 
being  thrown  into  the  ravelin,  his  troops  threw  them- 
1’elves  into  the  folfe,  mounted  the  breaches,  forced  open 
a  {ally-port,  and  entered  the  place  alnioft  without  refilt- 
ance.  In  a  v.ord,  they  had  time  to  extend  themfelves 
along  the  curtains,  and  form  in  order  of  battle,  before  the 
gairifon  could  be  aflembled.  Cronftrom  was  afleep,  and 
ti.e  foldiers  upon  duty  had  been  furprifed  by  the  fudden- 
tufts  and  impetuosity  of  the  attack.-  Though  the  French 
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had  taken  poftefiion  of  the  ramparts,  they  did  not  gain  the 
town  w  ithout  oppofition.  Two  battalions  of  the  Scottifh 
troops,  in  the  pay  of  the  States  General,  were  aflembled 
in  the  market-place,  and  attacked  them  with  fuch  fury- 
that  they  were  driven  from  ftreet  to  ftreet,  until  frefh  re¬ 
inforcements  arriving  compelled  the  Scots  to  retreat  in 
their  turn,  yet  they  difputed  every  inch  of  ground,  and 
fought  until  two-thirds  of  them  were  killed  upon  the  fpot. 
Then  they  brought  off  the  old  governor,  abandoning  the 
town  to  tiie  enemy  ;  the  troops  that  were  encamped  in  the 
lines  retreating  with  great  precipitation  ;  all  the  forts  in 
the  neighbourhood  immediately  furrendered  to  the  victors, 
who  now  became  nt, afters  of  the  whole  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt.  Berg-op-Zoom  was  re  (to  red  to  the  Dutch  at  the 
peace  of  Aix-ia-Chapelle  ;  and  was  taken  by  the  French 
revolutionary  troops  in  1793  :  eighteen  miles  north-north- 
weft  cf  Antwerp.  Lat.  51.  29.  N.  Ion.  21. 46.  E.  Ferro. 

BERG'S!  ADT,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of 
Olmutz  :  eighteen  miles  north  of  Olmutz. 

BKRGSTR AS'SE,  a  iong  trail  or  tongue  of  land,  on 
the  fide  of  the  Rhine,  between  Heidelberg  and  Darm- 
ftadt;  it  contains  a  few  final)  places,  as  Benlheim,  Oppen- 
heitn,  and  Wenheim. 

BFR'GUES,  or  Berg,  or  Bergues  St.  Vinox;,  a 
to>vn  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a  diftridt,  in  the 
department  of  the  north  :  fo  called  from  St.  Vinox,  a 
Flemifh  lord,  who  lived  in  that  place  ;  it  is  fituated  on 
the  river  Colne,  at  the  union  of  feveral  canals,  which 
conduit  to  Dunkirk,  Gravelines,  St.  Omer,  Fumes,  & c. 
It  contains  two  parifhes.  Berg  was  the  iaft  town  of  Welt 
Flanders  which  held  out  for  the  Dutch  in  the  war  in  the 
1 6th  century.  The  prince  of  Parma  befieged  it  in  1583, 
but  found  fo  much  refifiance,  that  the  liege  was  changed 
into  a  blockade,  and  M.  de  Villeneuve  furrendered  the 
place  on  honourable  terms.  It  was  taken  by  the  French 
in  1 65 S,  and  confirmed  to  that  country  by  the  peace  of 
the  Pyrenees  the  year  following.  Since  that  time  feveral 
new  works  have  been  added  to  the  fortifications,  and- by 
means  of  fluices  the  country  round  can  be  laid  under  wa¬ 
ter :  one  league  and  a  half  louth  of  Dunkirk,  and  eleven 
north-weft  of  Lille. 

BERGWER'HEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Saxony  :  two  miles  north  of  Weilfenfels.  • 

BERG'WERK,  a  town  of  Hungary:  thirteen  miles 
weft  of  Steinam. 

BERGZA'BERN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  duchy  of  Deux  Ponts,  fituated 
on  the  Erlbach,  with  two  churches,  one  for  Catholics, 
and  the  other  for  Lutherans;  and  a  chateau,  the  ordinary 
relidence  of  the  dowager  duchefs  :  thirty  miles  fouth-eafl 
of  Deux  Ponts,  and  fix  fouth-fouth-w  eft  of  Landau.  Lat. 
49.  4.  N.  Ion.  25.  40.  E.  Ferro. 

To  BERHY'ME,  d.  a.  [from  rhyme. To  mention  in 
rhyme,  or  verfes  :  a  word  of  contempt  : 

I  fought  no  homage  from  the  race  that  write  ; 

I  kept,  like  Afian  monurchs,  from  their  fight  : 

Poems  I  heeded,  now  berhym'd  fo  long, 

No  more  than  thou,  great  George!  a  birthday  fong.  Pope . 

BE'RIA,  Berie,  Berry,  fignifies  a  large  open  field  ; 
.and  thofe  cities  and  towns  in  England  which  end  with  that 
word  are  built  on  plain  and  open  places,  and  do  not  derive 
their  names  from  boroughs  as  Sir  Henry  Spelman  ima¬ 
gines.  Mod  of  our  glofTographers  in  the  names  of  places 
have  confounded  the  word  berie  with  that  of  bury  and  bo¬ 
rough,  as  the  appellatives  of  ancient  towns:  whereas  the 
true  fenfe  of  the  word  berie,  is  a  flat  wide  campaign,  as  is 
proved  from  fufficient  authorities  by  the  learned  Du  Frefne, 
who  obferves  that  Beria  Sanfli  Edmundi,  mentioned  by 
Mat.  Parif.  fub.  ann.  1174,  is  not  to  be  taken  for  the  town, 
but  for  the  adjoining  plain.  To  this  may  be  added,  that 
many  flat  and  wide  meads,  and  other  open  grounds,  are 
called  by  the  name  of  beries  and  bery-fields ;  the  fpacious 
meadow  between  Oxford  and  Ifley,  was  in  the  reign  of 
king  Athelflan  called  Bery  ;  as  is-now  the  large!!  pafiure- 
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ground  in  Quarendon  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  known  by 
the  name  of  Mr \ jit  Id.  And,  though  thefe  meads  have 
been  interpreted  dcmcfne  or  manor  meadows,  yet  they  were 
truly  any  flat  or  open  meadows  that  lay  adjoining  to  any 
villa  or  farm. 

BpjRl BE'RT,  f.  [This  word  in  the  Indian  language 
means  a  fheep.  ]  A  fort  of  pal fy  of.  the  extremities,  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Indies;  fo  called,,  becaufe  perfons  afflicted  with 
it  imitate  fheep  in  their  walking. 

BERIE'ZEN,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  the  government  of 
Tchernigov,-  on  the  Defna  :  twenty-four^miles  eaft-north- 
eaft  of  Tchernigov,  and  516  fouth  of  Peterlburg. 

BER1GAN',  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Al¬ 
giers,  and  capital  of  the  country  of  Beni-Mezzab.  Lat. 
32.15.N.  Ion.  20.  45.' E.  Ferro. 

BERIGA'RD  (Claude),  born  at  Moulins  in  1573, 
taught  philofophy  at  Eifa,  and  Padua,  where  lie  died  of 
an  umbilical  hernia  in  1663,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 
We  have  by  him,  1.  Circulus  Pifanus,  printed  in  1641  at 
Florence,  4to.  This  book  treats  of  the  ancient  philofophy, 
and  that  of  Ariftotle.  2.  Dubitationes  in  dialogum  Gali- 
l;ei  pro  Terra;  immobilitate,  1632,  4t'o.  a  work  which 
brought  upon  him  the  charge  of  pyrrhonifm  and  mate- 
rialifm,  not  without  foundation.  He  has  been  reproached 
with  acknowledging  no  other  moving  principle  of  the  world 
than  primitive  matter.  The  real  name  of  this  phiiofopher 
is,  Claude  Guillerrnet  de  Beauregarde. 

BERINBAL',  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  weft  branch  of 
the  Nile  :  feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Rofetta. 

BE'RING  (Vitus),  profelTor  in  poetry  at  Copenhagen, 
•and  hiftorographer  to  the  king  of  Denmark  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  36th  century,  left  a  great  number  of  Latin  po¬ 
ems  of  all  kinds.  Such  as  read  other  Latin  poetry  than 
that  of  the  ancients,  elteem  his  lyrics.  Several  of  his 
pieces  have  been  collected  in  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Beauties 
of  the  Danifh  poets. 

BERIN'GEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  and  bifliopric  of  Liege  :  eighteen  miles  north- 
weft  of  Maeftricht. 

BER1NGOU',  or  Kamandars'koi.  See  BeeringN 
ISLAND. 

BERINSCHUL',  a  rocky  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean, 
near  the  coaft  of  Algiers. 

BE'RITH,/.  A  Ample  mentioned  in  Scripture,  ufed 
for  clearing  or  taking  out  fpots,  (Jer.  ii.  22  )  Some  will 
have  it  to  he  the  kali  or  falt-wort,  from  the  allies  of  which 
foap  is  made  ;  and  in  our  verlion  it  is  rendered  Joap  :  o- 
thers,  after  Rudbeck,  fuppofe  it  to  be  the  dye  of  the  pur¬ 
ple -filli. 

BER'KA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Saxony,  and  principality  of  Weimar,  on  the  Ilm:  fix  miles 
feuth -fouth-weft  of  Weimar. 

Berka,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Saxony,  and  principality  of  Eilenach,  on  the  Werra:  nine 
miles  weft  of  Eifenach. 

BERKASZES'TI,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Moldavia,  on  the  Berbecz  :  fifty-fix  miles 
north-weft  Galatz. 

BERKE'LEY,  [ beorcean ,  probably  of  bcorce,  a  beech- 
tree,  and  Ian  for  leag,  a  field,  Sax.  by  reafon  of  plenty  of 
beech-trees  growing  there.}  A  market-town  in  Gloucef- 
terftiire,  pleafantly  fituated  on  a  branch  of  the  Severn'.  It 
is  a  very-ancient  corporated  town,  under  the  government 
of  a  mayor  and  twelve  aldermen.  The  caftle  is  a  noble 
Gothic  ftrudture,  and  has  been  for  feveral  centuries  the 
refidence  of  the  earls  of  Berkeley.  It  was  begun  to  be 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I .  in  1108,  and  finiflicd  in 
that  of  Stephen,  and  was  enlarged  and  repaired  in  the 
xeign  of  Henry  II.  Its  hall  is  very  large  and  much  ad¬ 
mired.  It  (lands  on  a  riling  ground  among  the  meadows, 
commanding  a  delightful  view  of  the  furrounding  county 
and  river  Severn.  In  the  civil  wars  it  (iifTered  conlide- 
rably  ;  as  it  did  a  few  years  (inee  by  an  accidental  fire. 
The  prefent  building  confifts  of  a  range  of  apartments 
round  an  irregular  court.  The  roonvin  which  Edward  II. 
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was  imprifoned  is  ftill  to  be  feen.  The  town  confifts  chief¬ 
ly -of  one  fitreet  of  mean  buildings.  The  church  is  a  large 
handfotne  edifice  ;  the  tower,  which  is  new,  (lands  at  a 
diftance  from  it.  In  the  church  are  fome  elegant  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  Berkleys,  who  have  a  vault  built  for  the  fa¬ 
mily.  The  Severn  for  almoft  fix  miles,  runs  by  this  pa- 
rifh,  which  lies  fo  low,  that  it  is  reckoned  neither  plea- 
fant  nor  healthy,  but  it  is  famous  for  producing  good 
'cheefe.  The  town  carries  on  a  coufiderable  trade  in  tim¬ 
ber,  coal,  malt,  and  cheefe  :  it  has  a  weekly  market  on 
Tuefdays,  and  an'annual  fair  on  the  14th  of  May.  At 
one  mile  diftant  is  the  village  of  Newport,  through  which 
paffes  the  great  road  from  Bath,  Briftol,  Sec.  to  the  north 
of  England,  via  Gloiicefter.  Port  in  and  out  every  day. 
In  this  parifh  are  very  extenlive  linfeed-oil  mills.  Berke¬ 
ley  has  feveral  (loops  that  navigate  the  Severn,  but  none 
that  are  any  ways  conftant  in  their  pafifage  to  or  from  any 
particular  place.  The  living  of  Berkeley  is  in  r lie  gift  of 
earl  Berkeley;  it  is  worth  about  300I.  per  annum.  It  is 
the  largeft  parifh  in  the  county  ;  and  confifts  chiefly  of  rich 
meadow-grounds  ;  above  thirty  parifhes  depend  on  this 
manor,  for  which  a  fee-farm  rent  was  paid,  in  Henry  IPs 
time,  of  500I.  17s.  2d.  which  (hews  the  vaft  extent  and 
value  of  his  eftate.  Berkeley  is  113  miles  from  London, 
Briftol  18,  Gloucefter  16,  Dudley  5,  and  Thornbury  8. 

Berkeley,  Earls  of.  See  Hera  ld r  y. 

Berkeley  (George),  the  learned  and  moft  ingenious 
bilhop  of  Cloyne  in  Ireland,  was  born  in  that  kingdom, 
at  Kilcrin,  near  Thomaftown,  the  12th  of  March  1684. 
He  was  the  fun  of  William  Berkeley  of  Thomaftown,  in 
the  county  of  Kilkenny  ;  whofe  father,  the  family  having 
fufiered  for  their  loyalty  to  Charles  I.  went  over  to  Ireland 
after  the  reftoration,  and  there  obtained  the  col  lector  (hip 
of  Belfaft.  George  had  the  firft  part  of  his  education  at 
Kilkenny  fchool ;  was  admitted  penfioner  of  Trinity  col  - 
lege,  Dublin,  at  the  age  of  .fifteen,  under  Dr.  Hifton 
and  chofen  fellow  of  that  college  June  9,  1707,  and  placed 
under  the  tutition  of  Dr.  Hall. 

The  firft  public  proof  lie  gave  of  his  literary  abilities 
was,  Arithmetica  abfque  Algebra  aut  Euclide  demon- 
ftrata  ;  which,  from  the  preface,  he  appears  to  have  writ¬ 
ten  before  he  was .  twenty  years  old,  though  he  did  not 
publifti  it  till  1707.  It  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Pallifer,  fort 
to  the  arehbifhop  of  Cafhel  ;  and  is  followed  by  a  mathe¬ 
matical  mifcellany,  containing  obfervations  and  theorems 
inferibed  to  his  pupil  M‘‘-  Samuel  Molineux,  whofe  fa¬ 
ther  was  the  friend  and  correfpondent  of  Locke.  In  1709, 
came  forth  the  Theory  of  Villon,  which,  of  all  his  works, 
feems  'to  do  the  greateft  honour  to  his  fagacity  ;  being  the 
firft  attempt  that  ever  was  made  to  diftinguilh  the  imme¬ 
diate  and  natural  objects  of  fight  from  the  conclufions  we 
have  been .accuftomed  from  infancy  to  draw  from  them. 
The  boundary  is  here-traced  between  the  ideas  of  touch 
and  fight;  and  it  is  (hewn,  that,  though  habit  has  fo  con¬ 
nected  thefe  two  chides  of  ideas  in  our  minds,  that  they 
are  not  without  a  ftrong  effort  to  be  feparated  from  each 
other,  yet  originally  they  have  no  fuch  connection  ;  info- 
much,  that  a  perfon  born  blind,  and  fuddenly  made  to 
fee,  would  at  firft  be  utterly  unable  to  tell  how  any  objedt 
that  affedted  his  fight  would  affedt  his  touch  ;  and  parti¬ 
cularly  would  not  from  fight  receive  any  idea  of  diftance, 
outnels,  or  external  fpace,  but  would  imagine  all  objedts 
to  be  in  his  eye,  or  rather  in  his  mind.  This  was  furpri- 
fingly  confirmed  in  the  cafe  of  a  young  man  born  blind, 
and  couched  at  fourteen  years  of  age  by  Mr.  Chefeldeniu 
1728.  A  Vindication  of  the  Theory  of  Vilion  was  pub- 
lifhed  by  him  in  1733. 

In  17  io.appeared  The  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge; 
and,  in  1713,  Dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Philonous 
the  objedt  of  both  which  pieces  is,  to  prove  that  the  com¬ 
monly-received  notion  of  the  exiftence  of. matter  is  falfe  ; 
that  fenfible  material  objedts,  as  they  are  called,  are  not 
external  to  the  mind,  but  exift  in  it,  and  are  nothing  more 
than  imprefiions  made  upon  it  by  the  immediate  act  of 
God,  accordingto  certain  rules  termed  laws  of  nature,  from 
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which,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  his  government,  he  never 
deviates;  and  that  the  fteady  adherence  of  the  Supreme 
Spirit  to  tbefe  rules  is  what  confiitutes  the  reality  of  things 
to  his  creatures.  Tliefe  works  are  declared  to  have  been 
written  in  oppofition  to  fceptics  and  atheifts  ;  and  herein 
is  inquired  into  the  chief  caufe  of  error  and  difficulty  in 
the  fciences,  with  the  grounds  of  fcepticifm,  atheifm, 
and  irreligion:  which  caufe  and  grounds  are  found  to  be 
the  doctrines  of  the  exigence  of  matter.  He  feems  per- 
fuaded,  that  men  never  could  have  been  deluded  into  a 
falfe  opinion  of  the  exigence  of  matter,  if  they  had  not 
fancied  themfelves  invefted  with  a  power  of  abftrafting 
fiibftance  from  the  qualities  under  which  it  is  perceived  ; 
and  hence,  as  the  general  foundation  of  his  argument,  is 
led  to  combat  and  explode  a  dodtrine  maintained  by  Locke 
and  others,  of  there  being  a  power  in  the  mind  of  abftraCt- 
ing  general  ideas.  Mr,  Hume,  having  regard  to  thefe 
writings,  fays,  that  they  “form  the  bed  leftons  of  fcepti¬ 
cifm,  which  are  to  be  found  either  among  the  ancient  or 
modern  philofophers,  Bayle  not  excepted.”  He  profefles, 
however,  in  his  title-page,  and  undoubtedly  with  great 
truth,  to  have  compofed  his  books  againft  the  fceptics, 
as  w ell  as  againfl  the  atheifts  and  freethinkers  :  but  that 
all  his  arguments,  though  otherwife  intended,  are,  in  re¬ 
ality,  merely  fceptical,  appears  from  this,  that  they  “ad¬ 
mit  of  no  anfwer,  and  produce  no  conviction.”  Their 
only  effeCt  is,  to  caufe  that  momentary  amazement  and  ir- 
refolution  and  confufion,  which  is  the  refult  of  fcepticifm. 
It  may  juft  be  obferved,  that  Berkely  had  not  reached  his 
37th  year,  when  he  publifhed  this  fingular  fyftem. 

In  1712,  he  publifhed  three  fermons  in  favour  of  pafTive 
obedience  and  non-refiltance,  which  underwent  at  lead 
three  editions,  and  afterwards  had  nearly  done  him  fome 
injury  in  his  fortune.  They  caufed  him  to  be  reprefented 
as  a  Jacobite,  and  flood  in  his  way  with  the  houfe  of  Ha¬ 
nover,  till'Mr.  Molineux  took  off  the  impreftion,  and  firft 
made  him  known  to  queen  Caroline,  whofe  fecretary, 
when  princefs,  Mr.  Molineux  had  been.  Acutenefs  of 
parts  and  beauty  of  imagination  were  fo  confpicuous  in  bis 
writings,  that  his  reputation  was  now  eftablilhed,  and  his 
company  courted,  even  where  his  opinions  did  not  find 
admiffion.  Men  of  oppofite  parties  concurred  in  recom¬ 
mending  him ;  fir  Richard  Steele,  for  inftance,  and  Dr. 
Swift.  For  the  former  he  wrote  feveral  papers  in  the 
Guardian,  and  at  his  houfe  became  acquainted  with  Pope, 
with  whom  lie  always  lived  in  friendfhip.  Swift,  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  the  celebrated  earl  of  Peterborough,  who, 
being  appointed  ambaffador  to  the  king  of  Sicily,  took 
Berkeley  with  him  as  chaplain  in  November  1713.  He 
returned  to  England  with  tills  nobleman  in  Augult  1714, 
and  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  had  a  fever,  which  gave 
occafion  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot  to  indulge  a  little  pleafantry  on 
Berkeley’s  fyftem.  Poor  philofopher  Berkeley,  fays  he 
to  his  friend  Swift,  has  now  the  idea  of  health,  which  was 
very  hard  to  produce  in  him ;  for  he  had  an  idea  of  a 
ftrange  fever  on  him  fo  ftrong,  that  it  was  very  hard  to 
deflroy  it  by  introducing  a  contrary  one. 

His  hopes  of  preferment  expiring  with  the  fall  of  queen 
Anne’s  miniftry,  he  fome  time  after  embraced  an  otter, 
made  hi  nr  by  Aflie,  bilhop  of  Clogher,  of  accompanying 
his  Con  in  a  tour  through  Europe.  In  this  he  employed 
four  years;  and,  befides  thofe  places  which  fall  within 
the  grand  tour,  vilited  fome  that  are  lefs  frequented.  He 
travelled  over  Apulia  (from  which  he  wrote  an  account 
of  the  tarantula  to  E)r.  Friend),  Calabria,  and  the  whole 
ifiand  of  Sicily.  This  laft  country  engaged  his  "attention 
lo  ftrongly,  that  lie  had  witli  great  indufiry  collected  very 
c.o:*.fiderable  materials  for  a  natural  hiftory  of  it,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  loft  them  in  the  pallage  to  Naples;  and  what 
an  injury  the  literary  world  has  fuitained  by  this  mifchance 
may  be  collected  from  the  fpecimen  of  his  talents  for  this 
fort  of  work,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pope  concerning  the  ifiand 
of  Inarime  (now  Ifcliia)  dated  October  22,  1717  ;  and  in 
another  from  the  fame  city  to  Dr.  Arburfinot,  giving  an 
account  of  an  eruption  of  Vefuviiis.  His  way  was  now 
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open  to  the  very  fir  ft  company.  Mr.  Pope  introduced 
him  to  lord  Burlington,  and  lord  Burlington  "recommended 
him  to  the  duke  of  Grafton  j  who,  being  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  took  him  over  as  one  of  his  chaplains  in  1721. 
NovemberAhis  year,  he  accumulated  the  degrees  of  bache¬ 
lor  and  doftor  in  divinity.  The  year  following  fie  had  a 
very  unexpected  increafe  of  fortune  from  Mrs.  Vanhom- 
rigli,  the  celebrated  VanefTa,  to  whom  hfe  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  Swift:  this ’lady  had  intended  Swift  for  iier 
heir;  but,  perceiving  lierfelf  to  be  flighted  by  him,  ftie 
left  near  8000I.  between  her  two  executors,  of  whom 
Berkeley  was  one.  May  18,  1724,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  deanery  of  Derry,  worth  1100I.  per  annum. 

In  1725,  he  publifhed  A  Propofal  for  converting  the 
Savage  Americans  to  Chriftianity,  by  a  College  to  be 
erected  in  the  Summer  Iflands,  otherwife  called"  the  IJIes 
of  Bermuda  :  a  fclieme  which  employed  his  thoughts  for 
three  or  four  years;  and  it  is  furprifing  to  confider  how 
far  lie  carried  it.  He  offered  to  refign  all  his  preferment,, 
and  to  dedicate  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  inftruft  the 
American  youth,  on  a  ftipend  of  100I.  yearly  :  lie  pre¬ 
vailed  witli  three  junior  fellows  of  Trinity  college,  Dub¬ 
lin,  to  give  up  all  their,  profpefts  of  preferment  at  home, 
and  to  exchange  their  fellowfhips  for  a  fettlementin  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  at  40I.  a-year;  he  procured  his  plan  to  be 
laid  before  George  I.  who  commanded  Sir  Robert  Wal¬ 
pole  to  lay  it  before  the  commons ;  and  further  granted 
him  a  charter  for  ereCting  a  college  in  Bermuda,  to  confifl 
of  a  prefidentand  nine  fellows,  wiio  were  obliged  to  main¬ 
tain  and  educate  Indian  fcholars  at  iol.  a-year  each.  He 
obtained  a  grant  from  the  commons  of  a  fum  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  king;  and  accordingly  io,oool.  was  promif- 
ed  by  the  minifter,  for  the  purchafe  of  lands  and  erecting 
the  college.  He  married  the  daughter  of  John  Forfter, 
Efq.  fpeakerof  the  Irifh  houfe  of  commons,  on  the  ift  of 
Auguft,  1728  ;  and  actually  fet  fail  in  September  follow¬ 
ing  for  Rhode-ifland,  whiclt  lay  neareft  to  Bermuda,  fak¬ 
ing  with  him  his  wife,  a  ftngle  lady,  and  two  gentlemen 
of  fortune.  The  fcheme,  however,  entirely  failed  ;  and 
Berkeley  was  obliged  to  return,  after  refiding  near  two 
years  at  Newport  :  the  reafon  given  is,  that  the  minifter 
never  heartily  embraced  the  project,  and  the  money  was 
turned  into  another  channel. 

In  1732  he  pubiiftted  The  Minute  Philofopher,  in  two 
volumes  8vo.  This  mafterly  work  is  written  in  a  feries  of 
dialogues  on  the  model  of  Plato,  a  philofopher  he  is  faid 
to  have  been  very  fond  of ;  and  in  it  lie  purfues  the  free¬ 
thinker  through  the  various  characters  of  atheift,  liber¬ 
tine,  entlutfiaft,  fcorner,  critic,  metaphyfician,  fatal  ift,  and 
fceptic.  The  fame  year  he  printed  a  lermon,  preached 
before  the  fociety  for  propagating  the  gofpel  in  foreign 
parts.  In  1733,  he  was  made  bifttop  of  Cloyne,  and 
might  have  been  removed  in  1745,  by  lord  Chefterfield, 
to  Clogher,  but  declined  ir.  He  refided  conftantly  at 
Cloyne,  where  he  faithfully  difeharged  all  the  offices  of 
a  good  bifhop,  yet  continued  his  ftudies  with  unabated  at¬ 
tention. 

About  this  time  he  engaged  in  a  controverfy  with  the 
mathematicians,  which  made  a  good  deal  of  noife  in  the 
literary  world  ;  and  the  occafion  of  it  is  faid  to  have  been 
this  :  Mr.  Addifon  had  given  the  bifixsp  an  account  of 
their  common  friend  Dr.  Garth’s  behaviour  in  his  laft  ill- 
nefs,  which  was  equally  unple.fong  to  both  thefe  advo¬ 
cates  of  revealed  religion.  For,  when  Addifon  went  to 
fee  the  doftor,  and  began  to  difepurfe  with  him  ferioufly 
about  another  world,  “ Surely  Addifon,”  replied  he,  “I 
have  good  reafon  not  to  believe  thofe  trifles,  fince  my 
friend  Dr.  Halley,  who  has  dealt  fo  much  in  demonftra- 
tion,  has  aflured  me,  that  the  doftrinesof  Chriftianity  are 
incomprehenfible,  and  the  religion  itfelf  an  impofture.” 
The  bifttop,  therefore,  addrefted  to  him,  as  to  an  infidel 
mathematician,  a  difeourfe  called  the  Analyft;  with  a 
view  of  (hewing,  that  ntyfteries  in  faith  were  unjuftly  ob¬ 
jected  to  by  mathematicians,  who  admitted  much  greater 
myfteries,  and  even  falfehoods  in  fcience,  of  which  he  en¬ 
deavoured, 
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deavoui'cd  to  prove,  that  the  do&rineof  fluxions  furmflied 
a  clear  example.  This  attack  gave  occaflori  to  Maclaurm’s 
treatife,  and  other  works,  upon  the  fubjeiH  of  fluxions  ; 
but  the  direct  anfwers  to  the  A nalyft  were  let  forth  by  a 
perfon  under  tire  name  of  P/ii/alct/ies  Cantabrigievfis,  but 
generally  fuppofed  to  be  Dr.  Jurin,  who  publilhed  a  piece 
intitled,  Geometry  no  Friend  to  Infidelity,  1734.  To 
this  the  bifhop  replied  in  A  Defence  of  Free-thinking  in 
Mathematics,  1735  ;  which  drew  a  fecond  anfwer  the 
fame  year  from  Philaletlies,  fiyled,  The  Minute  Mathe¬ 
matician,  or  the  Free-thinker  no  jull  Thinker  ;  and  here 
the  controverfy  ended. 

In  July  1752,  he  removed  with  his  lady  and  family  to 
Oxford,  partly  to  fuperintend  the  education  of  a  fon,  but 
chiefly  to  indulge  the  paflion  for  learned  retirement,  which 
had  ever  ftrongly  polfefTed  him,  and  was  one  of  his  mo¬ 
tives  to  form  the  Bermuda  projedt.  He  would  have  re- 
figned  his  billiopric  for  a  canonry  at  Oxford  ;  but  it  was 
not  permitted  him.  At  Oxford  he  lived  highly  refpected, 
and  collected  and  printed  the  fame  year  all  his  fmaller 
pieces  in  8vo.  but  he  did  not  live  long  ;  for,  on  Sunday  e- 
vening,  January  14,  1753,  as  he  was  liftening  to  a  fermon 
wiiich  his  lady  was  reading  to  him,  he  was  feized  with  a 
palfy  in  the  heart,  and  inllantly  expired.  The  accident 
was  fo  hidden,  that  his  body  was  cold,  and  the  joints  ft  iff, 
before  it  was  difeovered  ;  as  he  lay  upon  a  couch,  and 
feemed  to  be  afieep,  till  his  daughter,  011  prefenting  him 
with  a  difh  of  tea,  firft  perceived  his  infenbfility.'  His  re¬ 
mains  were  interred  at  Chrift-church  Oxford,  and  there  is 
an  elegant  marble  monument  over  him,  with  an  infeription 
by  Dr.  Markham,  then  dean. 

As  to  his  perfon,  he  was  handfome,  with  a  countenance 
full  of  meaning  and  kindnefs,  remarkable  for  great  flrength 
of  limbs  ;  and,  till  his  fedentary  life  impaired  it,  of  a  very 
robuft  conftitution.  He  was,  however,  often  troubled 
with  the  hypochondria,  and  a  nervous  colic,  from  which 
however  he  was  greatly  relieved  by  the  virtues  of  tar-wa- 
ter,  on  which  he  publilhed  a  very  interefling  treatife.  At 
Cloyne  he  conftantly  rofe  by  four  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  fummoned  his  family  to  a  leffon  on  the  bafs  viol,  from 
an  Italian  mailer  he  kept  in  tire  houfe  for  the  inftruflion 
of  his  children.  He  fpent  the  reft  of  the  morning,  and 
often  a  great  part  of  the  day,  in  (tudy  ;  and  Plato,  from 
whom  many  of  his  notions  were  borrowed,  was  his  favour¬ 
ite  author.  The  excellence  of  his  moral  character  is  con- 
fpicuous  in  his  writings  :  he  was  certainly  a  very  amiable 
as  well  as  very  great  man  ;  and  Pope  is  fcarcely  thought 
to  have  faid  too  much,  when  he  aferibes 

To  Berkeley  every  virtue  under  heaven. 

Berkeley  (George),  fecond  fon  of  the  above  bifhop 
of  Cloyne,  by  Anne,  eldeft  daughter  of  the  Hon.  John 
Forfter,  fpeaker  of  the  Irilh  houfe  of  commons,  by  Anne, 
daughter  to  the  Hon.  John  Monck,  brother  to  the  duke 
of  Albermarle,  was  born  on  the  28th  of  September  1733, 
in  Grofvenof-ftreet,  London.  Inftrufted  in  every  elegant 
and  ufeful  accomplifhment,  Mr.  Berkeley  was,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  fent  to  Oxford  ;  his  father  leaving  it  to  his 
own  choice  to  enter  a  gentleman  commoner.  But  bifhop 
Conybeare,  then  dean  of  Chrift-church,  on  his  arrival  of¬ 
fering  him  a  ftudentlhip  in  that  fociety,  he  accepted  it. 
His  firft  tutor  was  the  prefent  learned  archbifhop  of  York  ; 
on  whofe  removal  to  Weftminfter-fchool,  he  put  himfelf 
under  the  tuition  of  the  prefent  worthy  bifhop  of  Oxford. 
Having  taken  the  degree  of  B.  A.  he  ferved  the  office  of 
collector  in  the  univerfity,  and  as  he  was  allowed  by  his 
cotemporaries  to  be  an  excellent  Latain  fcholar,  no  won¬ 
der  that  his  colleiftor’s  fpeech  was  univerfally  admired.  In 
1758  he  took  a  final  1  living  from  his  fociety,  the  vicarage 
of  Eaft  Garth  n,  Berks,  from  which  he  was  removed,  in 
1759,  by  archbilhop  Seeker  his  lole  patron,  to  the  famous 
vicarage  of  Bray,-  Berks  ;  of  which  he  was  only  the  fifth 
vicar  (ince  the  reformation.  In  1759  he  took  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  The  kindnefs  of  archbifhop  Seeker  did  not  reft 
here  ;  he  gave  him  alfo  the  chancellorfhip  of  Brecknock, 
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the  redlory  of  A£Ion,  Middlefex,  and  the  fixth  prebendal 
fiall  in  the  church  of  Canterbury.  In  1758  lie  had  taken 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  for  which  lie  went  out  grand  com¬ 
pounder.  He  loon  afterwards  refigne'd  the  redtory  of  Ac- 
ton  in  a  noble  unfolicited  ifianner.  The  vicarage  of  Bray 
he  exchanged  for  that  of  Cookham  near  Maidenhead.  He 
had  afterwards  from  the  church  of  Canterbury  the  vica¬ 
rage  of  Eaft-Peckham,  Kent,  which  he  relinquifhed  on 
obtaining  the  rectory  of  St.  Clement’s  Danes;  which  with 
the  vicarage  of  Tyfluirft,  Suflex,  (to  which  he  was  pre- 
fented  bv  1  lie  church  of  Canterbury  in  1792,  when  he  va¬ 
cated  Cookham,)  and  with  the  chancellorfhip  of  Breck¬ 
nock,  lie  held  till  his  death. 

Dr.  Berkeley  publilhed  fome  tingle  fermons  ;  one  of 
which,  preached  on  the  anniverfary  of  king  Charles’s 
martyrdom,  1785,  intitled,  “  Danger  of  violent  Innova¬ 
tions  in  the  State,  how  fpecious  foever  the  Pretence,  ex¬ 
emplified  from  the  Reigns  of  the  two  firft  Stuarts,”  has 
gone  through  fix  editions,  the  laft  in  1794  ;  one  on  Good 
Friday,  1787  ;  one  at  Cookham,  on  the  king’s  acceilion, 
1789.  He  married,  in  1761,  Eliza  eldeft  daughter  and 
co-heirefs  of  the  reverend  Henry  Finlham,  M.  A.  by 
whom  he  had  four  children,  now  no  more.  He  died  on 
the  6th  of  January,  1795  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  fame 
vault  where  his  father  lies,  in  the  cathedral  of  Chrift- 
churcli,  Oxford. 

BER'KENHOUT  (John),  wasborn  about  the  year  1730, 
at  Leeds  in  Yorkfhire.  His  father,  who  was  a  merchant, 
and  a  native  of  Holland,  intended  him  for  trade;  and  with 
that  view  fent  him  at  an  early  age  to  Germany,  to  learn 
foreign  languages.  After  continuing  a  few  years  in  that 
country,  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe  in  company  with 
fome  Englifh  noblemen.  On  their  return  to  Germany 
they  vilited  Berlin,  where  Mr.  Berkenhout  met  with  a 
near  relation  of  his  father’s,  the  baron  de  Bielfeldt,  a  no¬ 
bleman  then  in  high  eftimation  with  the  late  king  of  Pruf- 
fia  ;  diftinguifhed  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  royal  aca¬ 
demy  of  fciences  at  Berlin,  and  univerfally  known  as  a  po¬ 
litician  and  a  man  of  letters.  With  this  relation  he  fixed 
his  abode  for  fome  time  ;  and,  regardlefs  of  his  original 
deftination,  became  a  cadet  in  a  Pruflian  regiment  of  foot. 
He  foon  obtained  an  enfign’s  commiflion  ;  and,  in  a  few 
years,  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  captain.  He  quit¬ 
ted  the  PrulTian  fervice  on  the  declaration  of  war  between 
England  and  France  in  1756,  and  had  the  command  of  a 
company  in  the  fervice  of  his  native  country.  When 
peace  was  concluded  in  1760,  lie  went  down  to  Edinburgh, 
and  commenced  ftudent  of  phyfic.  During  his  refidence 
at  that  univerfity,  he  publilhed  his  Clavis  Anglica  Linguae 
Botanicas  ;  a  book  of  fingular  utility  to  all  (Indents  of  bo¬ 
tany.  Having  continued  fome  years' at  Edinburgh,  Mr. 
Berkenhout  went  to  the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  and  in  1765 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phyfic.  Returning  to  Eng¬ 
land,  he  fettled  firft  at  lileworth  in  Middlefex,  afterwards 
at  Winchefter  in  Hampfhire;  and  foon  after  publiflied  his 
Pharmacopceia  Medici,  the  third  edition  of  which  was 
printed  in  17S2.  In  1778,  lie  was  fent  by  government 
with  the  commiftioners  to  America.  Neither  the  com- 
niiftionefs  nor  their  fecretary  were  fuft'ered  by  the  congrefs 
to  proceed  farther  than  New-York.  Dr.  Berkenhout, 
however,  found  means  to  penetrate  as  far  as  Philadelphia, 
where  the  congrefs  was  then  afiembled.  He  appears  to 
have  remained  in  that  city  for  fome  time  without  molefta- 
tion  ;  but  at  laft  they  began  to  fufpeift  that  he  was  fent  by 
lord  North  for  the  purpofe  of  tampering  with  fome  of 
their  leading  members.  The  doftor  was  immediately 
feized  and  committed  to  prifon.  For  this  temporary  fa- 
crifice  of  the  emoluments  of  his  profeflion,  he  obtained  a 
penficn.  Many  years  previous  to  this  event,  Dr.  Berken¬ 
hout  publilhed  his  Outlines  of  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  3  vols.  nmo.  a  work  which  eftab- 
liftied  his  reputation  as  a  naturalift.  He  alfo  wrote  a  pam¬ 
phlet  on  the  Bite  of  a  Mad  Dog,  which  delerves  to  be 
univerfally  read.  In  the  year  following  Dr.  Berkenhout 
publiflied  his  Symptomatology  ;  a  book  which  is  too  uni- 
10  Y  verfally 
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verfally  known  to  require  any  recommendation.  His  lad 
publication  is  intitled,  Firft  Lines  of  the  Theory  and 
Praflice  of  Philofophical  Chenriftry.  Thefe,  we  believe, 
except  a  learned. preface  to  the  tranflation  of  Dr.  Pomme’s 
Treatife  on  Hyfteric  Difeafes,  are  all  Dr.  Beikenhout’s 
writings  in  the  line  of  his  profeftion  :  but  he  is  not  lefs 
known  as  the  author  of  other  valuable  works,  particularly 
the  Biographia  Literaria,  publifhed  by  Dodfley.  Me  died 
April  3,  1791,  aged  lixty. 

BERK' H  AM PSTE  A  D,  a  market-town  in  Hertford- 
fltire,  nine  miles  from  St.  Alban’s,  and  twenty-fix  from 
London.  It  was  anciently  a  Roman  ftation,  and  Roman 
coins  have  often  been  dug  up  here.  It  was  called  Dujo- 
brivie  by  the  Romans;  and  here  are  the  ruins  of  an  old 
caftle  which  was  very  large  and  (Irong,  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  town,  v>  here  the  kings  of  Mercia  redded.  The  caf¬ 
tle  was  encompalfed  by  a  moat  that  covers  above  four 
acres.  The  keep  is  on  the  north  dde  of  the  moat,  and 
the  remains  of  the  bridge  are  ftill  viiible.  The  caftle  was 
rebuilt  by  Moreton  earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  to  William  I. 
but  razed  for  rebellion  in  his  foil’s  time,  and  Co,  with  the 
manor,  fell  to  the  crown.  The  caftle  was  again  rebuilt 
in  the  reign  of  king  John  ;  for  the  dauphin  of  France,  in 
conjunftion  with  the  barons,  befieged  it,  and  the  garrifon 
furrendered  not  till  they  had  the  king’s  orders  for  it.  When 
the  caftle  was  demolifhed,  a  large  houfe  was  built  out  of 
its  ruins,  which  is  beautifully  fituated.  What  now  re¬ 
mains  of  it  is  but  the  third  part,  for  the  other  two-thirds 
were  deftroyed  by  fire,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  In  the 
time  of  the  rebellion,  colonel  Axtel,  a  parliamentary  of¬ 
ficer,  held  it.  'At  this  place  William  the  Conqueror  (wore 
to  the  nobility  to  preferve  the  laws  made  by  his  prede- 
ce  (Tors'.  Henry  II.  kept  his.court  here,  and  granted  it  all 
the  laws  and  liberties  it  had  enjoyed  under  Edward  the 
Confeftbr,  particularly  that  no  market  Ihoultl  be  within 
feven  miles  of  it  ;  that  the  inhabitants  (liquid  not  be  oblig¬ 
ed  to  attend  any  aflizes  or  fellions;  and  that  their  merchan¬ 
dize  fltould  pals  free  of  toll  or  cuftorn  through  England, 
Normandy,  Acjuitain,  and  Anjou.  King  James  I.  to 
whole  children  this  place  was  a  nurfery,  made  it  a  corpo¬ 
ration,  by  the  name  of  bailiffs  and  burgcffes  of  Berkhampjlcad 
St.  Peter,  the  burgeffes  to  be  twelve,  to  choofe  a  recorder 
and  town-clerk,  &c.  but  the  corporation  was  fo  impove- 
riftted  by  the  civil  wars  in  the  next  reign,  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  dropped,  and  has  not  been  (ince  renewed.  Its  mar¬ 
ket,  which  is  on  Monday;  is  much  decayed,  though  the 
town  is  pretty  large.  The  church  of  St.  Peter  is  a  hand- 
fotne  Gothic  limit ure,  and  has  many  chapels  and  oratories'. 
Mere  is  an  alms-houfe  for  fix  poor  widows,  and  50I.  a- 
year  for  their  maintenance-.  Betides  the  charity-fchool, 
here  is  a  free  grammar- fchool,  founded  by  dean  lucent, 
.of  St.  Paul’s,  and  endowed  with  lands  by  Edward  VI.  to 
teach  144  boys.  It  has  an  alms-houfe  endowed  by  Mr. 
John  Saver  and  his  wife  with  1300I.  The  chief  trade  is 
bowl-turning,  (hovel  and  fpoon  making,  with  a  pretty 
'large  quantity  of  fraufe-la'ce  made  by  women.  Fairs  on 
Shrove- Monday,  Whit-Monday,  and  St.  James’s-day  ; 
and  a  ftatute  fair  the  day  after  Old  Michaemas-day,  for 
hiring  of  fe.rvants. 

BER'KI,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province  of 
Natolia  :  thirty-fix  miles  eaft  of  Smyrna. 

BERKELEY,  a  county  of  Virginia,  in  the  Unifcd  States 
of  North  Ameria,  which  furnilhed  xioo  men  to  the  militia 
before  the  year  1780. 

Berkley,  a  town  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  MalTV.cufets  :  twenty-four  miles  north  of  Bofton. 

BERKELEY  SOUND,  'a, bay  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean, 
on  the  weft  coaft  of  North  America  :  leventy  miles  fouth- 
taft  of  Noorka  Sound. 

BERK'-SHJRF.,  [of  berrcc,  a  wood,  and  feire ,  Sax.  a 
ftvire.]  An  inland  comity  of  England,  bounded  on  the 
north,  bv  the  counties  of  Oxford  and  Buckingham,  from 
both  which  it  is  divided  by  the  river  Thames,  on  the  eaft 
by  Surry,  on  the  fimth  by  Hamplhire,  and  on  the  weft  by 
Wthfhire.  The  (Itape  is  very  irregular,  efpeeially  towards 
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the  north,  yielding  every  where  to  the  winding  of  the 
Thames,  which  from  Oxford  to  Reading  takes  a  courfe 
about  fouth-fouth-eaft,  making  the  county  at  the  latter 
town  very  narrow.  After  the  Thames  has  palled  by  Read¬ 
ing  it  trends  northerly,  but  ftill  the  eaflern  part  of  the 
county  is  much  narrower  than  the  weftern.  From  eaft  to 
weft  its  length  is  about  fifty  miles;  from  north  tofouth, 
in  its  wideft  parr,  twenty-five,  in  its  narrowed,  little  more 
than  five.  The  number  of  fquare  miles  is  computed  to 
be  6S2,  and  the  number  of  acres  438,977.  It  is  divided 
into  twenty  hundreds,  in  which  are  twelve  market-towns, 
and  about  200  villages,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants 
115,000.  This  county  contained  the  whole  of  that  Britifh 
principality  inhabited  by  the  Atrebatii,  who  are  fuppofed 
to  have  been  originally  from  Gaul.  When  Conftantine 
divided  the  if] and  into  Roman  provinces  in  310,  this  prin¬ 
cipality  was  included  in  Britannia  Prima,  the  firft  divifion, 
whole  boundaries  were  the  Englifli  channel  on  the  fdutli, 
and  the  Thames  and  Severn  cm  the  north.  On  the  Ro¬ 
mans  quitting  the  illand,  and  civil  diftentions  enabling  the 
Saxons  to  eftablilh  the  Heptarchy,  this  part  of  the  country 
was  included  in-  the  kingdom  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  which 
commenced  in  519,  and  continued1  tiil  828,  when  it  be¬ 
came  the  only  remaining  fov ’reigjrty,  having  conquered 
all  the  others,  and  they  were  incorporated  by  the  name  of 
England,  under  Egbert;  whole  grand  foil,  Alfred,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Wantage,  in  8 S 9 ,  divided  his  kingdom  into  coun¬ 
ties,  hundreds,  and  partlhes,  and  at  that  time  this  divifion 
firft  received  its  appellation  of  Berkjliirc  or  Bcroc/hire.  It 
is  in  the  Oxford  circuit,  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and 
dtocele  of  Salifbury.  Near  Lambourne,  is  the  rude  figure 
ot  an  Itorfe,  which  takes  np  near  an  acre  of  ground  on  the 
fide  of  a  green  hill,  faid  to  have  been  made  by  Alfred  in 
Hie  reign  of  his  brother  Ethelred,  as  a  monument  to  per¬ 
petuate  a  victory  over  the  Danes  in  871,  at  Alhdown, 
now  A  fit  bury  Park. 

The  Roman  Warling- ftreet,  from  Dunftable,  enters 
Berklhire  at  the  village  of  Streatly,  between  Wallingford 
and  Reading,  and  crofting  this  county  proceeds  to  Marl¬ 
borough.  Another  Roman  road  from  Hampftiire  enters 
this  county,  leads  to  Reading  and  New  bury,  the  Spinas  of 
Cambden,  where  it  divides :  one  branch  extends  to  Marl¬ 
borough  in  Wilts,  and  the  other  to  Cirencefter  in  Glou- 
ceflei  (hire.  A  branch  from  the  Icknield-ftreet  proceeds 
from  Wallingford  to  Wantage.  There  is  a  Roman  camp 
near  Wantage  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  of  a  quadrangular 
form  ;  there  are  other  remains  of  encampments'at  Eaft 
Hampftead,  near  Oakingham,  near  White-horfe-hill,  near 
Pufey,  and  upon  1  Si  nod  ti  n-hil  1 ,  near  Wallingford.  At 
Lawrence  Waltham  is  a  Roman  fort,  and- neaiq  Dench- 
worrh  is  Cherbtiry  caftle,  a  fortrefs  of  Canute.  Ufnngton 
caftle,  near  White-horfe-hill,  is  fuppofed  to  be  Danilh  ; 
near  it  is  Dragon-hill,  fuppofed  to  be  the  burying-place 
of  Uter  Pendragon,  a  Brittfii  prince.  Near  White- heffe- 
hill  are  the  remains  of -a  funeral  monument  of  a  Danilh 
chief  (lain  at  Alhdown  by  Alfred.  In  this  county  the  fol¬ 
lowing  antiquities  are  worthy  t lie  notice  of  travellers  : 
Abingdon  church  and  abbey;  Aldvvorth  caftle,  near  Eaft 
Ilfley  ;  By, 'ham  monaftery  ;  Dunnington  caftle ;  Lambourne 
church;  Reading  abbey;  Sunning  chape!;  Wallingford 
church  and  caftle  ;  Windier  caftle,  the  molt  perfect  'Nor¬ 
man  Gothic  ft ru 61  ure  of  its  kind  in  Eng’and,  Berklhire 
is  an  earldom  belonging  fo  a  branch  of.the  Howard  family, 
tire  reprefentative  being  earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berklhire. 
The  foil  of  this  county  is  in  general  loamy,  in  feme  parts 
mixed  with  gravel,  in  others  with  land.  The  weftern  part 
contains  fome  land  of  a  rich  deep  foil,  particularly  in  the 
Vale  of  White  Horfe,  equal  to  the  heft  parrs  of  England. 
Of  the  quantities  of  land  170,000  acres  are  fuppofed  to  be 
contained  in  inclofed  lands,  parks,  and  woods;  220,000 
in  common  fields  and  downs;  40,000  in  forefts,  wades, 
and  commons;  and  8,977  in  roads.  The  market-towns 
are  Abingdon,  Furringdon,  Hungerford,  Ilfley,  Lam- 
bourn,  Maidenhead,  Newbury,  Reading,  Wallingford, 
Wantage,  Windlor,  and  Wokingham.  The  principal 
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rivers  are  the  Thames,  Ifis,  Kenner,  Ocke,  I.ambonrne, 
and  Loddon.  It  produces  a  great  deal  of  corn,  and  great 
quantities  of  meal  and  malt  are  lent  in  barges  by  the  river 
Thames  to  London.  This  county  returns  nine  members 
to  the  Britith  parliament,  viz.  two. for  the  county,  one  for 
the  borough  of  Abingdon,  and  for  Reading,  Wallingford, 
and  WIndfor,  two  each. 

Berkshire,  a  county  of  Pennfy lvania,  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  in  which  coal  mines  are  found  : 
Reading  is  the  chief  town. 

Berkshire,  a  county  of  the  State  of  Madaehuf'ets, '  in 
North  America,  which,  in  the  year  17S4,  contained  24,544 
inhabitants,  and  87,028  acres  of  land  in  cultivation,  234,497 
acres  unimproved,  and  4,909  men  able  to  bear  arms.  Le¬ 
nox  is  the  chief  town. 

BERKUS'SA,  a  town  of  Croatia,  on  the  river  Kulpa  : 
eleven  miles  welt  of  Petrenta. 

BER'LAl,  a  town  of  Croatia,  on  the  river  Korana  : 
eight  miles  fouth  of  Sluin. 

•  BERLAMONT',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  north,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrict 
of  le  Quefnoy :  two  leagues  and  a  quarter  eaft-fouth-eaft  of 
le  Quefnoy,  and  two  and  a  quarter  north-weft  of  Avefnes. 

BERLASREUT',  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Bavaria  :  twelve  miles  north  of  Paffau. 

BER'LEBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine  :  twenty-eight  miles  north-weft  of  Mar¬ 
burg,  and  fifty-fix  eaft  of  Cologne. 

BBRLEU'X,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Somme,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrift  of 
Pennine  :  three  miles  fouth-weft  of  Peronne. 

BER’LICUM,  a  town. of  Brabant  :  one  league  eaft  of 
Bois  le  Due. 

BERLIN',  a  city  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  electorate 
of  Brandenburg,  and  of  the  whole  PrufTian  dominions. 
This  city  is  the  largeft,  beft  built,  and  beft  governed,  of 
any  in  Germany.  The  ftreets  are  large,  ftraight,  clean, 
and  well  paved,  and  fomeof  them  very  long  and  elegant. 
There  are  alfo  feveral  large  and  beautiful  fquares,  with 
pleafant  walks.  It  is  lituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree, 
which  is  here  divided  into  three  branches.  On  the  fouth 
it  is  defended  by  a  wall,  on- the  north  only  by  pallifades  ; 
it  lias  fifteen  gates  ;  the  ftreets  are  ftraight,  wide,  and  long. 
In  the  year  1645,  it  had  only  1236  houfes ;  in  1747,  it  had 
5513,  and  in  1779,  6+37-  In 'he  year  1774  the  number 
of  inhabitants  were  104,874;  of  thefe  5381  were  French, 
1162  Bohemians,  and  3958  Jews;  the  garrifon,  reckon¬ 
ing  their  attendants,  amounted  to  29,540  fouls,  which 
may  be  added  to  the  number  of  inhabitants.  There  are 
twenty-five  churches,  two  houfes  for  invalids,  an  acade¬ 
my  for  faiences,  another  for  painting,  fctilpture,  and  ar- 
chitefture,  a  college  of  medicine,  a  military  academy, 
four  colleges,  four  gymnalja,  many  public  fchools,  libra¬ 
ries,  and  manufactories.  It  is  compofed  of  five  feparate 
towns,  under  'he  fame  magiltrate.  Berlin,  properly  fo 
called,  was  built  in  the  12th  century,  by  a  colony  from 
the  Netherlands,  brought  thither  in  the  reign  of  Albert 
the  Bear.  Cologne,  or  Cxin,  is  joined  to  Berlin  by  a  bridge 
over  the  Spree,  which  furrounds  it,  and  forms  it  into  an 
illand  ;  it  was  built  at  the  fame  time  as  Berlin,  and  by  the 
fame  people.  Frederichjwerder  is  alfo  built  on  an  illand  in 
the  Spree,  by  the  eledlor  Frederjc  William,  and  contains 
nineteen  ftreets.  Dorothufiadt,  or  Neujladt,  was  built  by. 
the  elector  Frederic  William,  and  fo  named  after  his 
confort.  Frcderichjladt,  Which  is  the  largeft  of  the  five 
towns,  was  built  by  the  eleftor  Frederic  III.  On  the  new 
bridge,  which  is  of  ftone,  over  the  Spree,  is  an  equeftrian 
ftatue  of  William  the  Great,  which  is  efteemed  an  exqui- 
fitejoiece  of  workmanfhip.  The  elector  is  repVefented  in 
a  Roman  habit,  and  his  horfe  (lands  on  a  pedeftal  of  white 
marble  adorned  with  balfo  relievos,  and  four  Haves  bound 
to  the  bale.  After  palling  the  bridge,  the  king’s  palace 
appears,  which  is  a  grand  and  fuperb  edifice;  it  is  four 
ftories  high,  and  the  apartments  are  extremely  magnificent. 
No  palace  in  Europe  has  fuch '-a  quantity  of  lilver  rabies, 


Hand's,  luftres,  branched  candlefticks,  See.  In  the  knights 
hall  there  is  a  buffet,  which  takes  up  all  one  fide,  where 
there  are  bafons  and  cifterps  of  gilt  lilver,  of  extraordinary 
magnitude.  The  furniture  of  the  great  apartment  is  ex¬ 
tremely  rich  ;  and  there  is  a  very  handfome  gallery,  adorn¬ 
ed  with  paintings,  reprefenting  the  principal  actions  of 
Frdederic  I.  Formerly  there  were  noble  gardens  to  the 
palace,  but  they  are  now  turned  into  a  place  of  arms; 
The  king’s  (tables  are  large,  and  very  'magnificent :  the 
mangers  are  of  (tone,  and  the  pillars  that  divide  the  ftalls 
are  of  iron,  adorned  with  the  king’s  cipher,  gilt ;  over 
the  racks  are  pictures  reprefenting  the  fined  horfes  which 
the  king’s  (hid  has  produced.  Over  the  (tables  are  large 
rooms  containing  all  forts  of  horfe- furniture,  particularly 
the  horfe-equipage  of  Frederic  I.  all  the  metallic  part  of 
which  is'fgbtd,  let  with  diamonds.  Beiides  thefe,  there 
are  handfome  lodgings  for  the  officers  of  the  Rabies. 

The.arfen'al  confiftsof  four  grand  buildings,  that  form 
a  court  in  the  middle,  like  a  college  ;  each  front  has  three 
large  porticos.  On  the  principal  gate  is  a  medallion  of 
Frederic  II.  in  bronze;  and  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  of 
a  colo!ial  ftature,  placed  on  pedeftals  on  each  fide  of  the 
portico,  feem  to  look  at  the  portrait  of  the  king,  which 
is  fupported  by  Fame  and  Vi«5fory.  The  Corinthian  order 
is  prevalent  in  the  firft  (tage,  and  is  managed  with  a  great 
deal,  of  art.  The  whole  edifice  is  furrounded  in  the  up¬ 
per  part  with  a  balluftrade,  adorned  with  ftatues,  among 
which  is  Mars  feated  on  a  trophy  of  feveral  forts  of  arms. 
This  altogether  forms  a  noble  and  majeftic  decoration.  It 
is  bounded  with  iron  in  the  (liape  of  cannon,  which  are 
placed  at  proper  diftances,  and  fup port  iron  chains  that 
hang  like  feftoons,  to  prevent  paffengers  from  approaching 
the  windows  below,  The  lower  rooms  are  filled  with  a 
great  number  of  brafs  cannon;  the  walls  and  pillars  which 
fuftain  the  floor  are  fet  off  with  cuirafles  and  helmets.. 
The  upper  (lory  contains  feveral  rooms  filled  with  arms, 
which  are  difpofed  in  a  curious  order.  Behind  the  arfenal 
is  the  houfe  of  the  general  of  the  artillery,  which  includes 
the  foundery,  where  they  are  continually  at  work. 

The  opera-houfe  is  an  elegant  modern  edifice.  The 
front  has  a  noble  portico  fupported  by  Corinthian  columns, 
and  a  pediment  adorned  with  baffo  relievos  and  (fatties. 
The  columns  that  fupport  the  roof  throw  the  whole  into 
a  grand  faloon.  It  has  three  galleries,  and  is  faid  to  be 
capable  of  containing  2000  perfons.  There  are  feven  great 
alleys  or  walks-,  which  divide  Neuftadt  into  two  parts. 
The  middle  walk  is  broader  than  the  reft,  and  is  fur- 
rounded  with  balluftrades,  having  a  grafs-nlat  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  ;  tliis  is  for  perfons  that  take  the  air  on  fobt.  The 
alleys  on  each  fide  are  paved,  and  ferve  for  tho.fe  that 
come  abroad  in  coaches.  Thefe  alleys,  which  are  about 
three  miles  in  length,  are  terminated  with  a  bar,  that  leads 
towards  the  park.  The  alleys  with  trees  are  bounded  by 
rows  of  houfes.  In  one' of  thefe  is  a  building,  formerly 
called  the  liffer jftaila,  and  now'  made  into  lodgings  for  the 
guards.*  The  a ;  art  men's  above  thefe  are  occupied  by  the 
academy  of  painting  and  ;he  academy  of  arts  and  feiences. 
Behind  thefe  is  the  obfervatory,  where  there  is  a  great 
number -of  agronomical  and  mathematical  inllruments. 
There  are  other  things  worthy  of  obfervation,  Rich  as  the 
cabinet  of  medals,  and  of  the  antiquities  belonging  to  the 
king  ;  that  of  natural  curiofities  ;  the  chemical  laboratory, 
and  its  furnaces  and  medals,  of  a  new  invention  :  the 
theatre  for  anatomical  demonftrations  ;  the  royal  library, 
which  is  one  of  the  completed  in  Germany,  and  has  many 
fcarce  books  and  manuferipts. 

The  city  was  taken  in  1760  by  an  army  of  Ruffians, 
Andrians,  Saxons,  &c.  who  entered  it  on  the  9th  of  Oft. 
They  totally  deftroyed  the  magazines,  arfenals,  and  foun- 
deries,  feized  an  immenfe  quantity  of  military  (lores,  and 
a-  number  of  cannon  and  arms  ;  called  firft  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  payment  of  800,000  guilders,  and  then  laid  on  a  con¬ 
tribution  of  1,900,000  German  crowns  :  not  fatisfied  with 
this,  many  irregularities  were  committed  by  the  foldicry; 
but  on  the  whole,  a  far  better  difeipline  was  obferverl 

than 
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than  could  have  been  expended  on  fuels  an  occafion,  where 
there  was  every  incentive  which  could  work  upon  the  !i- 
cendou  fuel's  of  a  conquering  army.  But,  though  their  be¬ 
haviour  was  decent  with  regard  to  the  private  inhabitants, 
there  was  fomething  (hocking  in  their  treatment  of  the 
king’s  palaces.  The  apartments  of  the  ro.yal  callle  of 
Charlottenburgh  were  entirely  plundered,  the  furniture 
fpoiled,  the  pictures  defaced,  without  e-ven  fparing  the 
antique  ftatues  collected  by  cardinal  Polignac,  which  had 
been  purchafed  by  the  houfe  of  Brandenburgh.  ThecaL 
tie  of  Schonhaufen,  belonging  to  the  queen,  arid  that  of 
Fredei  icsfield,  belonging  to  the  margrave  Charles,  were 
all'o  plundered.  The  palace  of  Potfdam,  the  famous  Sans 
Souci,  had  a  better  fate  ;  prince  Efterhali  commanded 
there,  and  it  was  preferved  from  the  fmalleft  violation. 
The  prince,  on  viewing  the  palace,  only  alked  what  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  king  rel’embled  him  molt;  and,  being  informed, 
defired  that  he  might  have  leave  to  take  it,  together  with 
two  German  flutes,  which  the  king  ufed,  to  keep  them, 
he  laid,  in  memory  of  his  majefty.  This  was  a  fort  of 
taking  very  different  from  pillage.  They  (laid  in  the  city 
four  days  :  but  hearing  that  the  king,  apprehenfive  of 
this  llroke,  was  moving  to  the  relief  of  his  capital,  they 
quitted  it  on  the  [3th  of  October  ;  and  having  walled  the 
country  round  for  a  vail  extent,  and  driven  away  all  the 
cattle  and  horfes  they  could  find,  retreated  by  different 
routes  out  of  Brandenburgh.  All  religions  are  tolerated 
at  Beilin  ;  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Lutherans,  Calvinifts, 
and  Jews,  have  free  exercife  of  their  religion.  By  means 
of  canals  there  is  a  free  communication  between  the  Spree 
and  the  Oder,  and  the  Spree  and  the  Elbe.  Lat.  52.  33.  N. 
Ion.  3 1 .  8.  E.  Ferro. 

Berlin,  f.  [from  Berlin ,  a  city  of  Germany;  though 
fome  attribute  the  invention  of  it  to  the  Italians,  and  de¬ 
rive  the  word  from  berlina,  a  name  given  by  them  to  a  fort 
of  ftage,  whereon  perfons  are  expofed  to  public  fliame.] 
A  fort  of  vehicle,  of  the  chariot  kind.  It  is  a  very  con¬ 
venient  machine  to  travel  in,  being  lighter,  and  lefs  apt 
to  be  overturned,  than  a  chariot.  The  body  of  it  is  hung 
high,  on  fhafts,  by  leathern  braces  ;  there  being  a  kind  of 
flirrup,  or  foot-ftool,  for  the  conveniency  of  getting  into 
it :  inflead  of  lide-windows,  fome  have  fereens  to  let  down 
in  bad,  and  draw  up  in  good,  weather. 

BERLIN'CHEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  New  Mark  of  Brandenburg:  eighty 
miles  eafb-north-eaft  of  Berlin,  and  thirty-fix  north-north- 
•.eall  of  Kuftrin. 

BERLINEC'Z,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Braclaw  ;  fifty-two  miles  weftof  Brad  aw. 

BERLOCH',  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Czaz- 
kui  :  nine  miles  north-eaft  of  Czazlau. 

BER'ME,yi  in  fortification,  a  fpace  of  ground  left  at 
the  foot  of  the  rampart,  on  the  fide  next  the  country,  de- 
figned  to  receive  the  ruins  of  the  rampart,  and  prevent 
their  filling  up  the  fofle.  It  is  fometimes  pallifadoed,  for 
the  greater  fecurity  ;  and  in  Holland  it  is  generally  plant¬ 
ed  with  a  quickfet  hedge.  It  is  alio  called  liziere,  relais, 
foreland ,  letrait,  pais  de fnuris,  &c. 

BERME'O,  or  Vermeo,  a  feaport  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Bifcay,  near  cape  Machicaca:  five  leagues 
north-weft  of  Bilbao. 

BERME'JO,  an  ifland  and  feaport  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
near  the  coaft  of  Peru,  a  little  to  the  weft  of  Lima. 

BER'MONDSEY,  [of  Bermunds  Ea,  Sax.  i.  e.  Ber- 
mund’s  Kle.]  A  parifh  in  Southwark,,  formerly  famous 
for  an  abbey  erefled  by  Bermund,  either  lord  or  abbot  of 
that  place. 

BERMU'DAS,  or  Somer.’s  Islands,  a  clufter  of 
fmall  iflands,  fituated  on  the  Atlantic  ocean.  They  are  in 
number  400  or  more;  but  not  one  eighth  part  is  inhabited. 
The  moll  conliderable  of  thefe  iflands  are  St.  George,  St. 
David,  Cooper,  Ireland,  Somerfet,  Long  illand,  Bird 
Ifland,  and  Nonefuch.  The  firft  has  a  handfome  town, 
which  is  the  capital,  called  Georgc-town ,  the  two  following 
fome  villages,  the  others  only  farms  difperfed.  It  is  un- 
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certain  who  were  the  firft  difeoverers  of  thefe.  iflands, 
John  Bermudas,  a  Spaniard,  is  commonly  laid  to  have 
difeovered  them  in  1527  ;  hut  this  is  dilputed,  and  the 
difeovery  attributed  to  Henry  May  an  Engl ifh man.  As 
the  iflands  were  without  the  reach  of  the  Indian  naviga¬ 
tion,  the  Bermudas  were  abfoiutely  uninhabited  when  firft 
difeovered  by  the  Europeans.  May  was  Ihipwrecked  u  »on 
St.  George’s  ;  and  with  the  cedar  which  they  felled  there, 
afliffed  by  the  wreck  of  their  own  Ihrp,  he  and  his  com¬ 
panions  built  another  which  carried  them  to -Europe, 
where  they  publilhed  their  accounts  of  the  iflands.  When 
lord  Delawar  was  governor  of  Virginia,  Sir  Thomas  Gates, 
Sir  George  Somers,  and  captain  Newport,  were  appointed 
his  deputy-governors  ;  but  their  (hip,  being  feparated  by 
a  dorm  from  the  reft  of  the  fquadron,  was,  in  3609, 
wrecked  on  the  Bermudas;  and  the  governors,  difagreeinc 
among  themfelves,  built  each  of  them  a  new  fhip°of  the 
cedar  they  found  there,  in  which  they  feverally  failed  to 
Virginia.  On  their  arrival  there,  the  colony  was  in  fuck 
diftrefs,  that  lord  Delawar,  upon  the  report  which  his 
deputy-governors  made  him  of  the  plenty  they  found  at 
the  Bermudas,  difpatched  Sir  George  Somers  to  brin^ 
provifions  from  thence  to  Virginia  in  the  fame  (hip  which 
brought  him,  and  which  had  not  an  ounce  of  iron  about 
her  except  one  bolt  in  the  keel.  Sir  George,  after  a  te¬ 
dious  voyage,  reached  the  place  of  his  deftination,  where, 
loon  after  his  arrival,  he  died,  leaving  his  name  to  the 
iflands,  and  his  orders  to  the  crew  to  return  with  black 
hogs  to  the  colony  of  Virginia.  This  part  of  his  will,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Tailors  did  not  choofe  to  execute;  but  letting  fail 
in  their  cedar  fhip  for  England,  landed  fafely  at  Whit¬ 
church  in  Dorfetlhire. 

Notwithstanding  this  derelidlicn  of  the  ifland,  it  was 
not  without  Englilh  inhabitants.  Two  Tailors,  Carter  and 
Waters,  being  apprehenfive  of  punilhment  fortheir  crimes, 
had  fecreted  themfelves  from  their  fellows  when  Sir  George 
was  firft  wrecked,  and  had  ever  fince  lived  upon  the  na¬ 
tural  productions  of  the  foil.  Upon  the  fecond  arrival  of 
Sir  George,  they  enticed  one  Chard  to  remain  with  them  ; 
but,  differing  about  the  fovereignty  of  the  ifland,  Chard 
and  Waters  were  on  the  point  of  cutting  one  another’s 
throats,  when  they  were  prevented  by  the  prudence  of 
Carter.  Soon  after,  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a 
large  piece  of  ambergris,  weighing  about  eighty  pounds, 
betides  other  pieces,  which  in  thole  days  were  fufficient, 
if  properly  difpofed  of,  to  have  made  their  fortunes. 
Where  they  were,  this  ambergris  was  ufelefs ;  and  there¬ 
fore  they  came  to  the  defperate  refolution  of  venturing  in 
an  open  boat  to  Virginia  or  Newfoundland,  where  they 
hoped  to  difpofe  of  their  treafure.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  the  Virginia  company  claimed  the  property 
of  the  Bermudas  iflands ;  and  accordingly  fold  it  to  120 
perfons  of  their  own  fociety,  who  obtained  a  charter  from 
king  James  for  pollening  it.  This  New  Bermudas  Com¬ 
pany,  as  it  was  called,  fitted  out  a  fhip  with  lixty  planters 
on  board  to  fettle  on  the  Bermudas,  under  the  command 
of  Mr.  Richard  Moor,  a  carpenter.  The  new  colony  ar¬ 
rived  upon  the  ifland  juft  at  the  time  the  three  Tailors  were 
about  to  depart  with  their  ambergris  ;  which  Moor  hav¬ 
ing  difeovered,  he  immediately  feized  and  difpofed  of  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  company.  So  valuable  a  booty  gave 
fpirit  to  the  new  company;  and  the  adventurers  fettled 
upon  St.  George’s  ifland,  where  they  raifed  cabins.  Moor 
was  indefatigable  in  his  duty,  and  carried  on  the  fortifying 
and  planting  the  ifland  with  incredible  diligence  ;  for  he 
not  only  built  eight  or  nine  forts,  or  blockhoufes,  but 
inured  the  fettlers  to  martial  difeipline.  He  alfo  received  a 
fupply  of  provifions  and  planters  from  England,  and  plan¬ 
ned  the  town  of  St.  George  as  it  now  Hands.  The  fame 
of  this  fettlement  Toon  awakened  the  jealoufy  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  who  appeared  off  St.  George’s  with  fome-veftels ; 
but,  being  fired  upon  by  the  forts,  they  fheered  off,  though 
the  Englilh  had  fcarce  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  on  the  illand. 
During  Moo*'s  government  the  Bermudas  were  infefted' 
with  rats,  which  had  been  imported  into  them  by  the 
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Englifh  fhips.  This  vermin  multiplied  To  fall  in  St. 
George’s'  itland,  that  they  even  covered  ‘^e  ground,  and 
had  nefts  in  tlie  trees.  They  deftroyed  ail  the.  fruits  and 
corn  within  doors;  nay,  they  increafed  to  Inch  a  degree, 
that  Sr.  George’s  ifland  was  unable  to  maintain  them,  and 
t.liey  twain  over  to  the  neighbouring  islands,  where  they 
made  as  great  havock.  This  calamity  latled  five  years, 
and  at  latl  ceated  all  of  a  hidden. 

On  the  expiration  of  Moor’s  government,  he  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  captain  Tucker,  who  particularly  encouraged 
the  culture  of  tobacco.  Being  a  fevere  difciplinarian,  he 
held  all  under  him  to  rigidly  to  duty,  that  five  ot  his  Cub- 
je6ls  planned  as  bold  an  enterprile  for  liberty  as  was  per¬ 
haps  ever  put  in  execution.  Their  names  were  Barker,  a 
gentleman;  another  Barker,  a  joiner;  Goodwin,  a  fliip- 
carpenter  ;  Pact,  a  Tailor ;  and  Saunders,  who  planned 
the  enterprife.  Their  management  was- as  artful  as  their' 
delign  was  bold.  Underttanding  that  the  governor  was 
deterred  from  tithing  in  an  open  boat,  on  account  of  the 
dangers  attending  it,  they  propofed  to  build  him  one  of  a 
particular  contlrudtion,  which  accordingly  they  did  in  a 
Tecret  part  of  the  itland  ;  but,  when  the  governor  went  to 
view  his  boat,  he  found  that  the  builders  had  put  to  fea 
in  it.  Having  provided  themfelves  with  a  few  necetfaries, 
they  Tailed  for  England;  and  notwithstanding  the  florins 
they  encountered,  their  being  plundered  by  a  French  pri¬ 
vateer,  and  the  incredible  hardfhips  they  underwent,  they 
landed  in  forty-two  days  at  Corke,  in  Ireland,  where  they 
were  generoutly  relieved  and  entertained  by  the  earl  of 
Thomond. 

In  1619,  Tucker  refigned  his  government  to  captain 
Butler.  By  this  time  the  high  character  which  the  itlands 
bore  in  England  rendered  it  fafiiionable  for  men  of  the 
liighetl  rank  to  encourage  their  fettlement  ;  and  feveral 
of  the  firft  nobility  of  England  had  purchafed  plantations 
among  them.  Captain  Butler  brought  over  with  hint  500 
patfengers,  who  became  planters  on  the  itlands,  and  railed 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Sir  George  Somers.  No 
fewer  than  3000  Englifh  were  now  fettled  in  the  place, 
and  feveral  perfons  of  dillinCtion  had  curiofity  enough  to 
vilit  it  from  England.  Among  thefe  was  Waller  the  poet, 
who  fpent  feveral  months  in  the  Somer-iflands,  which  he 
has  celebrated  in  one  of  his  poems  as  the  mod  delightful 
place  in  the  world.  The  air  is  to  healthy,  that  lick  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  continent  of  America  frequently  go  thither 
for  tlie  recovery  of  their  health.  The  winter  is  hardly 
perceptible,  it  may  be  faid  to  be  perpetually  fpring,  tlie 
trees  never  lofe  their  verdure, .  and  t-he  leaves  only  fall 
when  new  ones  begin  to  appear;  birds  Ping  and  breed  with¬ 
out  intermillion;  but  thefe  advantages  are  counterbalanced 
by  frightful  dorms,  accompanied  by  formidable  thunders, 
which  are  announced  by  a  circle  round  the  moon.  Some 
fertile  plains  are  feen,  but  in  general  the  country  is  moun¬ 
tainous.  The  foil  is  of  divers  colours,  brown,  white,  and 
red,  of  which  the  former  is  the  bed  ;  although  light  and 
dony,  it  is  in  general  rich  and  fertile  ;  the  water  is  in  ge¬ 
neral  fair,  having  but  little  frefli,  except  rain-water  pre- 
ferved  in  ciderns.  The  inhabitants  gather  two  harveds  of 
Indian  corn  in  a  year,  one  in  July,  the  other  in  December  : 
this  forms  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants.  T  hey 
likewife  cultivate  tobacco,  legumes,  and  fruit  fufficient 
for  their  wants.  Their  trees  are  principally  the  cedar  and 
palmetto,-  tlie  former  is  much  efteemed  for  its  fragrance, 
its  durability,  and  beauty,  and  for  the  facility  with  which 
it  is  wrought.  Of  this  wood  they  build  their  (hips,  their 
houfes,  and  churches.  The  palmetto,  a  fpecies  of  wild 
palm,  is  not  let's  common,  nor  lefs  ufeful  ;  the  fruit  re- 
tembles  a  plumb  in  its  colour,  form,  and  fize  ;  the  wood 
Peeves- for  building,  and  the  leaves,  which  arc  of  an  amaz¬ 
ing-length,  are  tiled  to  cover  houfes.  Befides  thefe,  they 
have  orange-trees,  olive,  laurels,  pear-trees,  &c.  The 
red  wood  is  peculiar  to  thefe  iflands,  its  coloured  fruit 
feeds  worms,  which  change  to  flies  a  little  larger  than 
cochineal,  indead  of  which  they  are  ufed.  Another  plant 
peculiar  to  them  is  a  kind  or  creeping  darnel,  whofe  root 
Vol.  II.  No.  in. 
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is  mod,  powerfully  emetic.  Here  are  a  great,  variety  of 
birds,  both  of  land  and  water;  fith  likewife  abound  upon 
the  coad.  Among  the  infects  the  fpider  is  remarkable  for 
its  lai-ge  fize,  but  its  beautiful  colours  diminilh  the  difguPr 
it  infpires  ;  its  web  is  in  colour  and  fnbftance  a  perfect 
raw  (ilk,  and,  running  from  tree  to  tree,  (mail  birds  are 
fometimes  to  entangled  as  hardly  to  be  able  to  efcape. 
There  are  no  venomous  reptiles  in  the  ifland.  In  1765,  ;i 
fociety  of  the  principal  inhabitants  engaged  to  form  a  li¬ 
brary  of  all  bodks  of  economics  in  every  language  ;  to  em¬ 
ploy  all  healthy  perfons  of  both  fexes,  according  to  their 
talents  and  their  characlef,  and  to  reward  thofe  who  drilce 
out  any  new  art,  or  improve  one  already  known  ;  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  honed  workman,  who  is  become  old  or  pati. 
labour;  and  to  indemnify  any  individual  who  diotild,  from 
any  circumtlanCe,  be  opprelfed.  Building  of  (hips  and 
tloops  for  the  Americans,  is  the  principal  trade  of  tlie  in¬ 
habitants.  Thefe  itlands  extend  from  north. ead  to  (outh- 
vved  about  fifteen  leagues  :  the  whole  diorc  is  furrounded 
with  rocks,  mod  of  which  are  dry  at  low  water,  but  co¬ 
vered  at  flood  :  240  leagues  fouth-ead  from  cape  Fear  in 
Virginia,  and  280  ead  from  the  continent  of  South  Ca¬ 
rolina.  The  north  point  of  thefe  itlands  lies  lat.  32.  34.  N. 
Ion.  63.  28.  W.  Greenwich. 

Bermudas  Cedar,/  in  botany.  See  Juniperus. 

BERMUDI ArN  A,/'.  in  botany.  See  Sjsyrjnchium,. 

BER'NACLE.y.  A  fpecies  of  goofe.  See  Anas. 

BERNA'DA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  and  province  of  Calabria  Ultra :  five  miles  wed  of 
St.  Severina. 

BERNAGUR',  a  town  of  Hjndoftan,  in  the  country  of 
Bengal  :  five  miles  north-wed  of  Moorfhedabad. 

BER'NARD,  [either  of  beam,  Old  Eng.  a  child,  and 
ard,  Dut.  nature;  or,  as  Verdigan,  q.  d.  bebrn-heart ,  one 
of  a  dout  heart.]  A  proper  name  of  men. 

Bernard  (St;),  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  born, 
in  1091,  at  Fontaine,  in  Burgundy.  In  1115,  the  monat- 
tery  of  Clairvaux  was  founded,  and  Bernard  was  made 
the  fird  abbot  of  this  religious  lioufe,  where  many  famous 
men  were  bred  up  under  his  tuition.  He  acquired  fo  much 
edeem  among  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  common  people, 
that  no  ecclefiadical  affair  or  difpute  was  carried  on  with¬ 
out  having  recourfe  to  his  advice.  11  was  owing  to  lvim, 
that  Innocent  II.  was  acknowledged  fovereign  pontiff'; 
and  after  the  death  of  Peter  Leonis,  anti-pope,  that  Vic¬ 
tor,  who  had  been  named  fucceffor,  made  a  voluntary  ab¬ 
dication  of  his  dignity.  He  convicled  Abelard  at  the 
council  of  Sens,  in  1140.  He  oppofed  the  monk  Raoul  ; 
lie  perfecuted  the  followers  of  Arnaud  de  Brefle  and  in 
1 148,  he  got  Gilbert  de  la  Porvice,  bifliop  of  Poitiers,  and 
Eon  de  l’Etoile,  to  be  condemned  in  the  council  of  Rheims. 
By  fuch  zealous  behaviour  he  verified,  fays  Mr.  Bayle, 
the  interpretation  of  his  mother’s  dream.  She  dreamt, 
when  (lie  was  with  child  of  him,  that  (lie  fliould  bring 
forth  a  white  dog,  whole  barking  fliould  be  very  loud. 
Being  atlonitlied  at  this  dream,  the  confulted  a  monk,  who 
faid  to  her,  “  Be  of  good  courage  ;  you  (hall  have  a  fon 
who  (hall  guard  the.houfe  of  God,  and  bark  loudly  againft 
the  enemies  of  the  faith.”  He  died  in  1153,  after  having- 
founded  160  monafteries,  and  wrought  innumerable  mira¬ 
cles,  and  was  made  one  of  the  great  faints  of  tlie  Romith 
communion.  He  left  many  works;  the  bed  edition  is 
that  publiflied  in  1690,  by  father  Mabillon,  2  vols.  folio. 

Bernard  (Edward),  a  learned  atlronomer,  critic,  and 
linguiff,  was  born  at  Perry  St.  Paul,  near  Towcefter,  the 
2d  of  May  163S,  and  educated  at  Merchant-Taylor’s1 
fchool,  and  at  St.  John’s  college  Oxford.  Having  laid  in- 
a  fund  of  clalfical  learning  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan¬ 
guages,  he  applied  fiimfelf  very  diligently  at  the  .uni- 
verlity  to  the  (ludy  of  hitlory,  the  eatlern  languages,  and 
mathematics,  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Wallis.  In  1668 
lie  went  to  Leyden  to  confult  feme  Oriental  manuferipts 
left  to  that  univerfity  by  Jofeph  Scaliger  and  Levin  War¬ 
ner,  and  efpecially  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th,  books  of  Apol-’ 
lonius’s  Conids,  the  Greek  text  to  which  is  loti,  and  this- 
10  Z  Arabic 
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Arabic  verfion  having  been  brought  from  the  eaft  by  the 
celebrated  Golius,  a  tranfcript  of  which  was  thence  taken 
by  Bernard,  and  brought  with  him  to  Oxford,  with  intent 
to  publifh  it  with  a  Latin  t'ran'flation  ;  but  he  was  obliged 
to  drop  that  defign  for  want  of  encouragement.  This 
however  was  afterwards  carried  into  effect  by  Dr.  Halley, 
in  1710,  with  the  addition  of  the  8th  book,  which  he  fup- 
plied  by  his  own  ingenuity  and  indufhy.  At  "his  return 
to  Oxford,  Bernard  examined  and  collated  the  molt  valu¬ 
able  manuferipts  in  the  Bodlein  library.  In  1669,  the 
celebrated  Chriftopher  Wren,  Savilian  profefTor  of  aftro- 
nomy  at  Oxford,  having  been  appointed  furveyor-general 
of  his  majefiy’s  works,  and  being  much  detained  at  Lon¬ 
don  by  this  employment,  obtained  leave  to  name  a  deputy 
at  Oxford,  and  pitched  upon  Mr.  Bernard,  which  engag¬ 
ed  the  latter  in  a  more  particular  application  to  the  fiudy 
of  adronomy.  But  in  1673  he  was  appointed  to  the  pro- 
fefTorfhip, himfelf,  which  Wren  was  obliged  to  refign,  as, 
by  the  flatutes  of  the  founder,  Sir  Henry  Saviile,  the 
profelfors  are  not  allowed  to  hold  any  other  office  either  ec- 
clefiafiical  or  civil.  About  this  time  a  fell  erne  was  let  on 
foot  at  Oxford,  of  collecting  and  publilhing  the  ancient 
mathematicians.  Mr.  Bernard,  who  had  fir'll  formed  rite 
project,  collected  all  the  old  books  publifned  on  that  fub- 
jeit  fince  the  invention  of  printing,  and  all  the  manuferipts 
he  could  difeover  in  the  Bodleian  and  Savilian  libraries, 
which  he  arranged  in  order  of  time,  and  according  to  the 
matter  they  contained  ;  of  this  he  drew  up  a  lynopfis  or 
view  ;  and  as  a  fpecimen  he  publilhed  a  few  ffieets  of 
Euclid,  containing  the  Greek  text,  and  a  Latin  verfion, 
with  Proculus’s  . commentary  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
learned  fcholia  and  corollaries.  The  fynopfis  i'tfelf  was 
publilhed  by  Dr.  Smith,  and  at  the  end  of  his  life  of  Ber¬ 
nard,,  under  the  title  of  Veterum  Ma'hematicorum  Gae- 
corum,  Latinorum,  et  Arabum,  Synopfi's.  And  at  the 
end  of  it  there  is  a  catalogue  of  fome  Greek  writers,  whofe 
works  are  fuppofed  to  be  lufl  in  their  own  language, 
but  are  preserved  in  the  Syriac  or  Arabic  tranflations  of 
them.  Mr.  Bernard  undertook  alfo  an  edition  of  the 
Parva  Syntaxis  Alexandrina  ;  in  which,  befides  Euclid, 
are  contained  the  fmall  treatifes  of  Theodofius,  Menelaus, 
Ariftarchus,  and  Hipficles  ;  but  it  never  was  publilhed. 
In  1676  he  was  fent  to  France,  as  tutor  to  the  dukes  of 
Grafton  and  Northumberland,  fons  to.  Charles  II.  by  the 
duchefs  of  Cleveland,  who  then  lived  with  their  mother 
at  Paris  :  but  the  fimplicity  of  his  manners  not  (biting 
the  gaiety  of  the  duchefs’s  family,  he  returned  about  a  year 
•after  to  Oxford,  and  purfued  his  ftudies;  in  which  he 
made  great  proficiency,  as  appears  by  his  many  learned 
and  critical  works.  In  1691,  being  prelented  to  the  rec¬ 
tory  of  Brightvvell  in  Berkfliire,  he  quitted  his  profelfor- 
j hi p  at  Oxford,  in  which  he  was  fucceeded  by  David 
Gregory,  profeffor  of  mathematics  at  Edinburgh.  To¬ 
ward  the  latter  end  of  iris  life  he  was  much  afflicted  with 
the  (tone  ;  yet,  notwithftanding  his  infirmities,  he  under¬ 
took  a  voyage  to  Holland,  to  attend  the  fale  of  Golius’s 
manuicripts,  On  his  return  to  England,  he  fell  into  a 
languifhing  confumption,  which  pot  an  end  to  his  life  the 
a 2 tli  of  January  1696,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age.  Be¬ 
tides  the  works  before- mentioned,  he  compofed  tables  of 
the  longitudes,  latitudes,  right  afeenfions,  &c.  of  the  fix¬ 
ed  If  a  r  s  :  lie  wrote  Obfervations'  on  the  Obliquity  of  the 
Ecliptic  ;  and  other  pieces  inferted  in  the  Pliilofyphical 
'Xiar,  factions.  He  wrote  alfo,  1.  A  Treatife  of  the  An- 
Cient  Weights  and  Mealures.  2.  Chronologize  Samaritans: 
hynopfis,  in  two  tables.  3.  Tefiimonies  of  the  Ancients 
concerning  the  Greek  Verfion  of  the  Old  Tefiament  by 
the  Seventy.  And  feveral  other  learned  works.  Befides 
a  great  number  of  valuable  manuferipts  left  at  his  death. 

Bernard  (James),  profefTor  of  philofophy  and  mathe¬ 
matics,  at  Leyden,  was  born  September  the  iff,  1658,  at 
Elions  in  Dauphine.  Having  .ftudied  at  Geneva,  he  return¬ 
ed  to  France  in  1679,  and  was  cltofen  miniffer  of  Venterol, 
a  village  in  Dauphine  ;  but  Tome  time  after  lie  was  re¬ 
moved  to  tire  church  of  Vinfobres  in  the  fame  province. 
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To  avoid  the  perfecutions  againft  the  Proteftants  in  Frances, 
he  went  into  Holland,  where  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
penfionary  minifters  of  Ganda.  Fie  here  publilhed  feveral 
political  and  hiftorical  works  ;  and  in  1699  he  began  the 
Nonvelles  d'e  la  Republique  des  Lettres,  which  continued 
till  December  1710.  In  1705  he  was  chofen  miniffer  of 
the  Walloon  church  at  Leyden  ;  and  about  the  fame  time, 
M.  de  Voler,  profeffor  of  philofophy  and  mathematics- at 
Leyden,  having  refigned,  Mr.  Bernard  was  appointed  his 
fucceflof;  upon  which  occaiion  the  univ'erfity  alfo  pre- 
fented  him  with  the  degrees  of  doflor  of  philofophy  and 
mailer  of  arts.  In  171,6  he  publilhed  a  Supplement  to 
Moreri’s  DiA ionary  in  2  vols.  folio.  The  fame  year  he  re¬ 
lumed  his  Nonvelles  de  la  Republique  des  Lettres;  which 
he  continued  till  his  death,  which  happened  the  27th  of. 
April  1718,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 

Bernard  (Catherine),  of  the  academy  of  the  Ricov- 
rati  of  Padua,  was  born  at  Rouen,  and  died  at  Paris  in 
1712.  Her  works  were  feveral  times  crowned  by  the 
French  academy,  and  that  of  the  jeux  floraux.  Two  of 
her  tragedies  were  reprefented  at  the  French  theatre,  Bru¬ 
tus  (in  1691)  and  Lodamia.  It  is  thought  fhe  compofed 
fhe'fe  pieces  conjointly  with  Fontenelle,  her  friend  and 
countryman.  Of  her  are  feveral  other  works  in  verle,. 
which  are  written  with  eafe  and  delicacy.  Some  dif- 
tinflion  is  fet  upon  her  placet  to  Louis  XIV.  to  afk  -for 
the  200  crowns,  the  annual  gratification  given  her  by  that 
prince ;  it  is  to  feen  in  the  Recueil  de  Vers  choifis  du  Pere 
Bouhoiirs.  Two  romances  are  aferibed  to  her :  The 
Count  d’Amboife,  in  121110.  and  Ines  of  Cordova,  121110, 
Some  of  the  journulifts  have  attributed  to  mademoifelle 
Bernard  the  account  of  the  ifle  of  Borneo,  and  others  to 
Fontenelle.  “  It  may  be  doubled,”  fays  the  abbe  Trti- 
blet,  “  whether  it  be  hers  ;  and  it  is  to  be  wiflied  that  it 
is  not.” 

Bernard  (of  Thuringia),  a  fanatical  vifionary,  who 
announced  at  the  latter  end  of  the  iotli  century  that  tho 
end  of  the  world  was  near  at  hand.  He  wore  the  habit- 
of  a  hermit,  and  lived  an  auflere  life.  He  alarmed  all 
minds  ;  and.  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun  happening  at  that  time, 
many  people  hid  themfelves  among  rocks  and  caves;  the 
return  ot  light  even  did  not  calm  their  fears.  It  was  r.e- 
cedary  that  Gerberge,  wife  of  Lewis  d’ Out  renter,  fhouJcl 
engage  the  theologians  to  clear  up  this  matter.  Mod  of 
them  had  fenfe  enough  to  prove  that  the  reign  of  Anti- 
clirift  was  yet  many  years  difiant.  The  world  lublified, 
and  the  reveries  of  the  hermit  Bernard  w;ere  no  more  re¬ 
garded.  Some  ignorant  people  have  aferibed  the  dreams 
of  this  enthufiaft  to  St.  Bernard  abbe  of  Cit, 

Bernard,  a  celebrated  painter  of  Bruifels,  known,  by. 
his  hunting-pieces,  in  w  hich  he  introduced  portraits  of  his 
patron  theempqror  Charles  V.  and  the  principal  lords  of 
his  court.  There  is  friil  of  his  painting  at  Antwerp  a  re- 
prefentation  of  tiie  laft  judgment ;  of  which  he  made  the 
ground  colour  gold,  that  the  lu fire  of  it  might  reprefent 
the  glory  of  the  heavens  more  naturally.  He  fiourifiied 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 

Bernard  (Peter  Jofeph),  fee  ret  "a  ire -general  des  dra¬ 
gons,  and  librarian  of  the  king’s  cabinet  at  the  chateau,  de 
Choifi-le-roi,  was  the  foil  of  a  fculptor  at  Grenoble  in 
Dauphine,  and  born  in  1710.  Being  lent  to  the  college 
of  Jefuits  at  Lyons,  .he  made  rapid  progrefs  under  mailers 
who  were  demons  of  attaching  him  to  their  body;  but 
the  young  fcholar,  too  fond  of  liberty  and  pleafnre,"  would 
not  fubmit  to  that  confinement.  Being  drawm  to  Paris  by 
the  wifh  to  make  a  figure  by  his  talent  for  poetry,  he  was 
obliged  to  ait  as  clerk  to  a  notary.  The  light  pieces  of  po¬ 
etry  he  fent  abroad  at  intervals,  of  which  the  prettied  are 
the  epiftle  to  Claudine,  and  the  fong  of  the  Role,  relieved 
him  from  this  dilagreeable  employment.  The  marquis 
de  t'c  zay  took  him  to  Italy.  Bernard  was  at  the  battles 
of  Parma  and  Guaftalla;  and,  though  a  poet,  behaved 
better  than  Horace.  This  was  the  crifis  of  his  fortune. 
Prelented  to  the  marechal  de  Coigni  wdio  commanded 
there,  lie  was  lucky  enough  to  pleale  him,  by  hi.-  wit  and 
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agreeable  manners.  The  marechal  took  him  to  be  his  fe- 
cretary,  admitted  him  to  his  intimacy,  and  fome  time  af¬ 
terwards  procured  him  the  place  of  iecretary-gcneral  of 
the  dragoons.  From  gratitude  he  attached  himfclf  con- 
flantly  to  his  Maecenas,  till- 1756,  when  he  was  deprived 
of  hint  by  death.  He  was  in  great  requeft  in  all  the  fe- 
ledl  companies  of  Paris,  whom  he  delighted  by  that  bril¬ 
liant  wit,  by  that  feducing  epicurifm  with  which  Iris  verfes 
and- his  airs  abound,  and  of  which  fome  are  worthy  of 
Anacreon.  In  1.771  the  hidden  lofs  of  his  memory  put 
an  end  to  his  happpinefs.  Thenceforward  lie  endured,  in 
imbecility  of  mind,  a  fit  ad  e  of  life-  far  worfe  than  death. 
He  died  in  this  unhappy  ftate,  November  i,  177c.  Be- 
fides  his  lighter  pieces,  which  got  him  the  appellation  of 
k g'cnlil  Bernard,  feveral  operas  added  to  his  'reputation. 

Bernard  (Francis),  chief  phyftcian  to  Janie's  II.  i-fe 
was  a  man  of  learning,  and  well  verfed  in  lrrerature.  His 
own  private  collection  of  books,  which  were  fcaree  and 
curious,  fold  for  upwards  of  1600I.  in  1698  .-  .a  large  Aim 
at  that  time,  when  the  paflion  for  rare  books  was  much 
more  moderate  than  now.  He  died  February  9,  1697, 
aged  fixtynine.  Mr.  Charles  Bernard,  brother  to  Francis, 
and  furgeonto  the  princefs  Ann.  ,  daughter  of  king  James, 
had  alfo  a  curious  library,  which  was  fold  by  auction  in 
1711.  The  Spaccio  della  Beflra  triomfante,  by  Jordano 
Bruno,  an  Italian  atheift,  which  is  (aid  in  No.  389  of  the 
Spectator  to  have  fold  for  30I.  was  in  this  lale.  Mr. 
Ames  informs  us  that  this  book  was  printed  in  England 
by  Thomas  Vautrollier  in  1  '5 Sep.  An,  Englifh  edition  of  it 
was  printed  in  1713. 

Bernard  (diehard),  rector  of  Bafecombe  in  Sorner- 
fetfhire,  was  author  of  The  (aunts  Biblicus,  a  laborious 
work  formerly  much  ufed  by  wray  of  concordance.  He 
.was  alfo  author  of  an  Abftraft  and  Epitome  of  the  Bible. 
In  1627  he  pub’if’ned  A  Guide  to  Grand  Jurymen  with 
refpeft  to  Witches,  the  country  where  he  lived  being,  if 
we  may  believe  Glanville,  formerly  much,  infefted  with-, 
them.  He  died  in  1641. 

Bernard  the  Great  (St.),  a  mountain  in  Savoy  and 
Swiflerland,  between  Valais  and  the  valley  of  Aouft,  at 
the  fource  of  the  rivers  Drance  and  Doria.  The  top  is 
always  covered  with  fnow  :  and  t-liere  is  a  great  monastery 
feated  thereon,  where  the  monks  always  entertain  travel¬ 
lers  without  dirtinftion  of  religion  for  three  days. 

BERNAR'DI  (John),  born  at  Cartel- Botogrifeze,  died 
at  Faenza  in  1555.  This  arrift  employed  hinrfelf  chiefly 
in  cutting  grand  fubjeCts  in  cryftals,  which  were  after¬ 
wards  fet  in  goldfmiths’  work.  His  proditdions  have, been 
thought  comparable  with  the  bed  performances  of  the 
ancients  in  this  way.  He  was  patronized  by  feveral 
princes,  and  particularly  by  the  cardinal  Alexander  Far- 
nefe.  He  excelled  likewife  in  architecture. 

BERN  AR'DI  A,jr.  in  botany.  See  A  Delia. 

BER'NARDINE  (St.)  was  born  at  Mafia  in  Tufcany, 
in  1380.  In  i404  he  entered  into  a  FranCifcan  monartery 
near  Sienna,  where  he  became  an  em.in-ent  preacher  ;  and 
was  afterwards  ferit  to  Jerufalem,  as  commilfary  of  the  Holy 
Land.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  he  Vi  fifed  feveral  cities, 
where  he  preached  with  fiiCh  app'laufe,  that  the  cities  of 
Ferrara,  Sienna,  and  Urbirio,  defined  pope  Eugeniu's  IV. 
to  appoint  him  their  biftiop  :  but  Bernardine  refilled  the 
honour,  accepting  only  the  office  of  vicar-general  of  the 
friers  of'the  obfervance  for  all  Italy.  He  repaired  and 
founded  above  300  nronalleries  in.  that  country  ;  died  in 
x.444;  was  canonized  in  J45O  by  pope  Eugenius ;  and  his 
works  were  publifhedat  Venice  in  1591,  in  4Vols.  4*0. 

BER'N ARDINES,  an  order  of  monks,  founded  by 
Robert  abbot  of  Molenie,  and  reformed  by  St.  Bernard. 
They  wear  a  white  robe  with  a  black  (capillary  ;  and 
when  they  officiate  they  are  clothed  with  a  la:-ge  gown, 
which  is  all  White,  and  hath  great  fleeves,  'with  a  hood  of 
the  fame  colour.  The  Bernardines  differ  very  little  from 
the  Ciftercians.  Tlrey  had  their  origin  toward  the  begin¬ 
ning  o£  the  1 2th  century. 
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BERNAU',  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy  of 
Aurtria  :  five  miles  fouth  of  Weis. 

Bernau,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy  of 
Aurtria  :  one  mile  eaft  of  Weis. 

Bernau,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Bavaria 
and  Upper  Palatinate,  on  the  borders  of  Bohemia:  Iwen- 
ty-eight  miles  north-eaft  of  Amberg. 

Bernau,  a  town  of  Germany,-  in  the  circle  of  Upper 
Saxony,  -and  Middle  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  furrounded 
with  -walls,  ramparts,  and  ditches,  containing  three 
churches;  the  principal  commerce  is-  beer,  of  which  large 
quantities  -are  brewed  in  this  town  :  fourteen  miles  north- 
north-eaft  of  Berlin,  and  forty-one  well  oi  Kuftrin. 

BERN  A  VIL'LPl,  a  town  of  France*  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Somme,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftriiftof  Dourler.s  :  two  leagues  and  a  half  fouth-wert  of 
Dourlens, 

BF.RNAY',  It  town  of  France,,  and  principal  place  of 
a  dirtrift,  in  the  department  of  the  Eure  :  feven  leagues 
and  a  half  weft  of  Kvreux,  and  five  well  Liiieux,  l.at.  49-, 
6.  N.  Ion.  18.  16.  E.  Ferro. 

B-ERNAZZA'NO  (of  Milan),  an  excellent  landfcape 
painter  of  the  36th  century.  It  is  laid,  that,  having  paint¬ 
ed  fome  ftrawberries  in  lre'fco  upon  a  wall,  the  peacocks 
came  fo  often  to-peck  at  them,  that  they  broke  the  plaifter. 

BERN'BURG,  a- town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  (he  capital  of  Anhalt  Bernburg,  .and  the 
relidence  of  the  prince  :  fituated  on  the  Saale.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into  Old  and  New  Town,  which  had  each  its  own 
magiftracy,  till  they  were  united  in  the  year  1506.  In 
1644,  it  was  taken  by  (he  Swedes.  It  is  twenty  miles 
veil  of  Deffau,  and  twenty- four  fouth  of  Magdeburg.. 
Lat.  51. 46.  N.  Ion.  29.  22.  E.  Ferro. 

BERN'C ASTPIL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  deflorate  of  Treves,  fituated  on 
the  Mofelle  :  it  owes  its  municipal  privileges  to  the  em¬ 
peror  Rodolphus  1 .  eighteen  miles  eaft-north-eaft.of  Treves, 
and  three  weft-fouth- well  of  Traarback.  Lat.  50.  1.  No 
Ion.  24.  22.  E.  Ferro. 

BERNE,  one  of  the  thirteen  ancient  cantons  of  Swiffer- 
land,  bounded  on  the  eall  by  Uri,  Unterwalden,  Lhcenie;. 
and  tile  county  of  Baden  ;  on  the  north  by  the  Auftrialr 
forert-towns,  and  the  diftridts  of  Bale  and  Soletire;  on 
t-lie  well  by  the  county  of  Bienne,  and  a  part  of  France  ; 
and  on  the  fouth  by  the  lake  of  Geneva,  the  Valais,  and' 
the  duchy  of  Savoy.  The  country  is  well  cultivated,  and 
very  populous  ;  its  length  is  about  fixty  leagues,  and  its 
breadth  thirty.  It  is  far  the  larged  of  all  the  ancient  can¬ 
tons,  and  comprehends  one-third  of  all  Swifferland.  The 
plains  are  fertile  in  corn  and  fruit,  the  lofty  Alps  afford 
abundance  of  excellent  pafturage,  and  fupport  numerous 
flocks,  from  whofe  milk  they  make  butter  and  excellent 
cheefe.  The  moft  beautiful  and  mod  fertile  fpots  are  on 
the  ficles  of  the  lakes  of  Geneva  and  Neufchatel  ;  here 
grow  the  moft  delicious  fruits,  and  here  they  make  the 
moft  excellent  wines.  Near  Berne  they  find  a  white  clay, 
farther  on  red,  white,  black,  arid  blue.  Near  Grandfon 
is  a  blue  clay,  ufed  for  pottery ;  in  othej:  places  are  found 
flone  of  different  forts,  plaficr  of  Paris,  cryftal,  fiilt-fprings, 
coal,  fulphur,  mines  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  (ilver, 
and  medicinal  baths.  They  count  thirty-nine  towns,  great 
and  final!,  and  1 300  villages.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
is  eltimated  according  to  fome  at  340,000.,  according  to 
others  400,000.  In  fome  parts  of  the  country  they  (peak 
French,  but  German  is  the  moft  general  dialed.  Hordes, 
checfe,  linen  cloth,  coarfe  cloth  made  of  hemp,  cloth  of 
cotton,  and  woollen  fluffs,  are  the  principal  articles  of  ex¬ 
portation.  They  expert  annually  10,000  pieces  of  linen, 
the  principal  part  of  which  goes  to  Lyons.  At  Berne 
they  have  alfo  manufaflures  of  filk,  chiefly  ftuffsand  co¬ 
loured  (lockings.  In  the  weftern  part  of  the  mountains 
tite  principal  employment  is  clock-making  and  pulifhing 
falfe  ftones.  The  principal'  rivers  are  the  Aar,  the  Era- 
met,  the  Wigger,  tlie  Aaa,  the  Rufz,  the  Limmat,  the. 
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Sanen,  the  Senfen,  and  tiie  Kandel.  The  principal  lakes 
are  thole  of  Geneva,  Neufchatel,  Biel,  Murte,  Thun, 
Jlrien,  and  Halwyl,  which  all  abound  in  fifh,  particularly 
that  of  Geneva.  In  that  of  Biel,  called  alfo  tile  Nydau- 
■lake,  are  two  final  1  iflands,  one  of  which  is  very  beautiful. 
■This  lake  is  about  three  leagues  in  length,  and  one  in 
breadth.  Along  the  whole  weft  and  north-weft  (ides  runs 
that  chain  of  mountains  called  by  the  general  name  of 
Jur-a  ;  but  the  feveral  mountains  of  which  it  is  compofed 
have  all  their  particular  names.  -The  eftabliftted  religion 
is  Calvinifm,  the  fame  as  in  Holland ;  nor  is  any  other  to¬ 
lerated,  except  in  the  common  bailiages,  and  the  vale  of 
Frick.  For  the  civil  and  military  government  of  Berne, 
fee  SlVISSERLAND. 

Berne,  [derived,  it  is  faid  from  taking  a  bear  on  the 
day  on  which  the  foundation  of  the  city  was  laid  ;  hence 
it  is  often  in  Latin  called  Ardopolis,  i.  e.  ‘the  city  of  the 
bear,’  and  has  a  bear  for  its  coat  of  arms.  ]  A  city  of  Swi(- 
ferland,  and  capital  of  the  territory  above  deferibed.  It 
is  fituated  on  the  Aar,  which  wafties  three  Tides,  and  forms 
a  peninfula;  on  the  weft  it  is  fortified  with  ramparts,  walls, 
and  ditches.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  built  in  1190,  by 
Berthold,  duke  of  Zering  ;  and  it  was  made  a  free  city 
by  the  .emperor  Frederic  BarbaroiTa.  The  hotifes  are 
rnoftly  built  of  white  free-done,  and,  in  the  principal 
itreets,  have  piazzas  or  arches  under  them,  for  the  con- 
veniency  of  walking  dry  in  wet  weather.  The  city  is 
large,  and  contains  feveral  churches,  of  w  hich  one,  called 
the  Great  Church,  founded  in  1421,  is  efteemed  a  moft 
beautiful  fpecimen  of  the  Norman  Gothic  architecture. 
In  this  city  is  a  college  with  eight  profeifors,  a  large  pub¬ 
lic  library  and  a  mufeutn  ;  a  ftately  granary,  in  which  a 
great  quantity  of  corn  is  always  kept ;  a  guildhall  ;  an  ar- 
fenal  ;  and  feveral  hofpitals.  In  the  arfenal  is  a  ftatue  of 
the  famous  Tell,  which  feprefen'ts  him  taking  aim  at  the 
apple  placed  on  the  head  of  his  Ion.  In  the  Dominican 
chinch,  a  hole  in  the  wall  is  always  ftiewn  to  ftrangers, 
by  means  of  which,  it  having  a  communication  with  the 
cell  of  a  monk  in  an  adjoining  mcnaftery,  the  pious  fraud 
of  making  an  .  image  of  the  Virgin  appear  to  fpeak  was 
once  carried  on,  which  for  a  while  aniwered  the  purpofes 
of  the  monks  ;  but  they  were  at  laft  detected  and  punifh- 
-ed.  On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  city  is  a  handfome  (tone 
bridge:  and  near  the  great  church  is  a  fine  platform  fome 
hundred  feet  in  height,  which  affords  a  moft  delightful 
walk,  commanding  a  charming  profpecT  of  the  mountains 
of  the  Grifons,  which  are  covered  with  fnow  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  fit  miner.  In  1654  a  (Indent  of  the  college 
being  on  horfeback,  and  in  liquor,  leaped  from  this  ter¬ 
race,  without  receiving  any  other  hurt  than  breaking  a 
leg,  and  lived  many  years  after;  but  the  horfe  was  killed. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  city  are  always  kept  a  number  of 
bears  in  two  inclofures,  with  fir-trees  for  them  to  climb 
up  and  play  upon.  The  city  of  Berne  was  taken  by  the 
French  revolutionary  army,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1798, 
by  qapitulation.  It  is  forty-five  miles  fouth  of  Bale,  and 
feventy-eight  north-eaft  of  Geneva.  Lat.  46.  59.  N.  Ion. 
26.  59.  E.  Ferro. 

Berne-Machine,  f.  The  name  of  an  engine  for  root¬ 
ing  up  trees,  invented  by  Peter  Sommer,  a  native  of  Berne. 

It  is  compounded  of  a  fingle  pulley,  with  a  levCr  of  the 
firft  and  fecond  order;  and,  as  the  pufh  of  the  engine  is 
given  in  an  oblique  direction,  it  exerts  a  greater  or  lefs 
force  againli  the  horizontal  roots  of  the  tree,  in  proportion 
to  the  angle  formed  by  the  machine  with  the  plane  of  the 
horizon. 

BERNECK',  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Franconia,  and  principality  of  Bayreuth. 

BERNE'COURT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Meurte,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftrict  of  Pont- a- Mo u (lb «,  three  leagues  fouth-weft  of 
Pont-a-Moullon,  and  three  and  a  quarter  north  of  Toul. 

BERNE'RA,  or  Bishop’s  1st. and,  one  of  the  w'eftern 
i-flands  of  Scotland,  about  a  mile  long,  and  three  quarters 
broad  ;  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Barra, 
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Bernera,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Inver- 
nefs,  in  winch  are  barracks  :  thirty-two  miles  north-weft 
of  Fort  Wil  iam, 

,  BERNES'SO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  diftridL  of 
Coni  :  four  miles  and  a  half  weft-nortli-wert  of  Coni. 

BERN EVII .‘EE,  a  town  of, France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Straits  of  Calais,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftrict  of  Arras  :  four  miles  fouth-weft  of  Arras. 

BER'NEX,  a.  town  of  Savoy  :  two-  miles  and  a  half 
norih-north-eaft  of  St.  Julien. 

BERN'H  ARTS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archduchy 
of  Auftria  :  (even  miles  eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Feldftiurg. 

BER'NIA,  or  Berni  (Francis),  canon  of  Florence, 
born  at  Lamporechio  in  Tufcany,  of  a  noble  family,  ori¬ 
ginally  from  Florence,  was  brought  up  under  the  care  <jf 
Julio  de  Medicis,  afterwards  pope  Clement  XII.  He  was 
made  fecretary  to  Giberti  bifiiop  of  Verona,  and  obtained 
a  cancnicate  of  Florence,  where  he  died  in  1543.  He. has 
given  his  name  to  a  fpecies  of  burlefque  which  in  Italy  is 
called  berniejque.  He  was  the  Scarron  of  the  Italians.  He 
had,  bclides,  the  dangerous  talent  of  fatire.  Some  au¬ 
thors  have  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  Italian  burlefque 
poets.  In  1548  a  collection  was  made  of  his  Italian  pieces 
of  poetry,  together  with  thofe  of  Varchi,  of  Moro,  of 
Dolce,  See.  in  8vo.  2  vols.  reprinted  at  London,  1721  and 
1724,  after  the  edition  of  Venice.  This  collection  is  in 
great  requeft. 

BER'N  1CLE, /. -A  fpecies  of  lepas.  See  Lepas. 
BERNIER'  (Nicholas),  an  eminent  mufician  and  conk 
pofer,  was  born  at  Mante  on  the  Seine,  in  1664.  By  his 
merit  in  his  profellion  he  attained  to  be  conductor  of  the 
mufic  in  the  chapel  of  the  king.  The  regent  duke  of 
Orleans  admired  ids  works,,  and  patronized  their  author. 
This  mufician  died  at  Paris  in  1734.  His  five  books  of 
Cantatas  and  Songs  for  one  and  two  voices,  the  words  of 
which  were  written  by  Roulfeau  and  Fufeler,  have  pro¬ 
cured  him  great  reputation.  There  are  befides  of  his  com¬ 
petition  Les  Nuits  de  Sceaux,  and  many  motets,  which 
are  (till  in  great  efteem. 

Bernier  (Francis),  furnamed  the  Mogul,  on  account 
of  his  travels'  and  refidence  in  that  country,  was  born  at 
Angers  in  France  ;  and  after  lie  had  taken  his  degree  of 
doctor  of  phyfic  at  Montpellier,  left  liis  country  in  1654, 
went  to  Egypt,  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  to  the  kingdom  of 
Mogul,  where  he  was  phyfician  to  tliat  monarch,  attend¬ 
ed  hint  in  his  journeys,  and  ftayed  there  twelve  years. 
Upon  his  return  to  France,  he  publiftied  the  hiftory  of  the 
countries  he  had  vilited;  and  (pent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  compofing  various  other  works,  particularly  an 
Abridgement  of  the  Philo  fop  hy  of  Gaftendus,  in  8  vols. 
121110.  He  died  Sept.  22,  16S8. 

Bernier  (John),  a  phyfician  at  Blois,  his  native  place, 
and  afterwards  at  Paris,  he  had  the  title  of  phyfician  to 
Madame.  He  wrote,  1.  A  Hiftory  of  Blois.  Paris,  16S2, 
4-to.  very  inaccurate  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Liron.  2.  Me¬ 
dical  Elfays,  1689,  4to.  3.  Anti-Menagiana,  1693,  i2mo. 
4.  Critique  on  the  works  of  Rabelais.  Paris  1697,  121110. 
full  of  verbofity  and  falfe  wit.  His  rank  of  phyfician  to 
Madame  did  not  refeue  him  from  poverty.  His  difap- 
pointments  gave  him  a  ftrong  tincture  of  melancholy, 
which  is  manifeft  in  all  his  writings.  His  erudition  was 
extremely  fuperficial,  and  lie  is  called  by  Menage,  vir 
Uvis  armatures 1  He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1668. 

BERN  IN',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ife re,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftricT  of  Gre¬ 
noble  :  eight  miles  north  of  Grenoble. 

BERNI  NI  (John  Laurence),  commonly  called  Cavaliero 
Bcrnin,  a  Neapolitan,  famous  for  his  (kill  in  painting,  fculp- 
ture,  architeHure,  and  mechanics.  He  firft  began  to  be 
known  under  the  pontificate  of  Paul  V.  Rome  is  indebt¬ 
ed  to  this  artift  for  .fome  of  its  greateft  ornaments;  and 
there  are  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  no  lefs  than  fifteen  dif¬ 
ferent  works  of  his  hand.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1680. 

BERNTNO,  a  mountain  of  Swiiferland,  in  the  country 
of  the  Grifons ;  feventeen  miles  north-eaft  of  Chiavenna. 

BER'NO, 
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BER'NO,  abbotof  Riclienou,  in  the  diocefe  of  Con- 
ffnnce,  who  flourilhed  abontthe  year  1008,  is  celebrated 
as  a  poet,  mufician,  pliilofopher,  and  divine.  He  was  the 
author  of  feveral  treat ifes'on  mafic,  particularly  De  Iniiru- 
mentis  Mnficalibtis,  which  he  dedicated  to-Arrabon  arch- 
■ bifliop  of  Mentz.  He  alfo  wrote  De  Menfura  Mono- 
cliordi.  But  the  mod  celebrated  of  his  works  is  a  treatifc 
De  Mufica  feu  Tonis.  This  trail  is  part  of  the  Baliol 
-manufcript,  and  follows  the  Enchiridion  of  Odo  :  it  con¬ 
tains  a  luminary  of  the  doctrines  delivered  by  Boetius,  an 
explanation  of  the  ecclelialtical  tones,  intermixed  with  fre¬ 
quent  exhortations  to  piety,  and  the  application  of  rnufic 
to  religious  purp'ofes.  He  was  highly  favoured  by  the 
emperor  Henry  II.  for  his  great  learning  and  piety  ;  and 
died  in  104S. 

BERNON',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Aube,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftriel  of  Kr- 
vy  :  four  miles  fomh-eaft  of  Ervy. 

BERNOUL'L.I  (James),  a  celebrated  mathematician, 
born  at  Bali  1,  Dec.  27,  1654.  Having  taken  his  degrees 
in  that  univcrfity,  he  applied  himfelf  to  divinity  at  the 
delire  of  his  father,  but  againft  his  own  inclination,  which 
led  him  to  allronomy  and  mathematics.  He  gave  very 
early  proofs  of  his  genius  for  thefe  fciences,  and  foon -be¬ 
came  a  geometrician,  without  a  preceptor,  and  almoft 
without  books;  for,  if  one  by  chance  fell  into  his  hands, 
he  was  obliged  to  conceal  it  to  avoid  the  difplcafure  of  his 
father,  u  ho  deligned  him  for  other  (Indies.  This  fituation 
induced  him  to  choofe  for  his  device,  Phaeton  driving  the 
chariot, of  the  fun,  with  thefe  words,  Invito  patre  Jidera 
verfo,  “  I  traverfe  the  liars  againll  my  father’s  will  al¬ 
luding  particularly  to  allronomy,  to  which  he  then  chiefly 
applied  himfelf.  In  1676  he  began  his  travels.  When 
he  was  at  Geneva,  he  fell  upon  a  method  to  teach  a  young 
girl  to  write  who  had  been  blind  from  two  month?  old. 
At  Bourdeaux  he  contpofed  univerfal  gnomonie  tables  ; 
but  they  were  never  publifhed.  He  returned  from  France 
to  his  own  country  in  16S0.  About  this  time  there  ap¬ 
peared  a  comet,  the  return  of  which  he  foretold  ;  and 
wrote  a  fmall  trend Te  upon  it.  Soon  after  this  he  went 
into  Holland,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  (duly  of  the 
new  philofophy.  Having  vilired  Flanders  and  Brabant, 
he  palfed  over  to  England  ;  where  he  formed  an  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  moll  eminent  men  in  the  fciences,  and  at¬ 
tended  their  philofophical  meetings.  He  returned  to.  his 
native  country  in  1682  ;  and  exhibited  at  Bafil  a  courfe  of 
experiments  in  natural  philofophy  and  mechanics,  which 
confllled  of  a  variety  of  new  difeoveries.  The  fame  year 
he  publifhed  his  Elfayon  hew  Syflem  of  Comets;  and  the 
year  following,  his  Dilfertation  on  the  Weight  of  the  Air. 
About  this  time  Leibnitz  having  publifhed,  in  the  AiSta 
Eruditorum  at  Leipfic,  fome  ellays  on  his  new  Calculus 
Dijfercntialis ;  but,  concealing  the  art  and  method  of  it, 
Mr.  Bernoulli  and  his  brother  John  difeovered,  by  tlie 
little  which  they  law,  the  beauty  and  extent  of  it:  this  in¬ 
duced  them  to  endeavour  to  unravel  the  fecret ;  which 
they  did  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  Leibnitz  declared  that 
the  invention"  belonged  to  them  as  much  as  to  -himfelf.  In 
1687  James  Bernoulli  fucceeded  to  the  profelforlhip  of 
mathematics  at  Bafil  4  a  trull  which  lie  difeharged-  with 
great  applaufe.  In  1699  lie  was  admitted  a  foreign  mem¬ 
ber  of  tlie  academy  of  fciences  of  Paris  ;  and  in  1701  tlie 
fame  honour  was  conferred  upon  him  by  tlie  academy  of 
Berlin  :  in  both  of  which  lie  publifhed  feveral  ingenious 
compolitions,  about  tlie  years  1702,  3,  and  4.  He  wrote 
alfo  feveral  pieces  in  the  Acla  Eruditorum  of  Leiplic,  and 
in  tlie  Journal  des  Scavans.  His  intenfe  application  to 
fhidy  brought  upon  him  tlie  gout,  and  by  degrees  a  (low 
fever,  which  put  a  period  to  his  life  the  16th  of  Align  ft 
1705,  in  tlie  51ft  year  of  his  age.  Archimedes,  having 
found  out  the  proportion  of  a  fpliere  and  its  circumfcrib- 
ing  cylinder,  ordered  them  to  be  engraven  on  his  monu¬ 
ment  :  in  imitation  of  him,  Bernoulli  appointed  that  a  lo¬ 
garithmic  fpiral  curve  Ihould  be  inferibed  on  his  tomb, 
with  thefe  words,  Eadcm  mulata  rejurgo  ;  in  allufion  to  tlie 
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hopes  of  the  refiifre<Eli6i>,  which  are  in  fome  meafttre  re- 
prefented  by  tlie  properties  of  that  curve,  which  lie  had 
the  honour  of  difeovering.  He  was  eminently  Ik i  1  led  in 
all  the- branches- of- the  mathematics,  and  contributed 
much  to  the  promoting  tlie  new  analylis,  infinite  lerics, 
&c.  He  carried  to  a  great  height  tiie  theory  of  t lie  qua¬ 
drature  of  the  parabola  ;  tlie  geometry  of  curve  lines,  of 
fpirals,  of  cycloids  and  epicycloids.  His  works,  that  had 
been  publilhed,  w  ere  collected,  and  printed  in  2  vols.  410. 
at  Geneva  in  1744.  At  tlie  time  of  his  death  lie  was  occu¬ 
pied  on  a  great  work  entitled  Dc  Arte  Conjeclandi,  which 
was  publilhed  in  410.  in  1713.  It  contains'one  of  the  bed 
and  mud  elegant  introductions  to  Infinite  Series,  &c. 

Bernoulli  (John),  tlie  brother  of  James  above-men¬ 
tioned,  and  a  celebrated  mathematician,  was  born  at  Balil 
tlie  7 1 in  of  Augud  1667.  His  father  intended  him  for 
trade;  but  at  the.fird  his  own  inclination  led  him  to 
the  Belles-Lettres,  which  however,  like  his  brother,  lie 
left  for  mathematics.  He  was  the  fird,  with  Huygens  and 
Leibnitz,  who  gave  tlie  dilution  of  the  problem  propofed 
by  James  Bernoulli,  concerning  tlie  catenary,  or  curve 
formed  by  a  chain  fufpended  by  its  two  extremities.  He 
had  tlie  degree  of  do6for  of  phyfic  at  Bafil,  and  two  years 
afterward  was  named  profeifor  of  mathematics  in  theuni- 
verfity  of  Groningen.-  It  was  here  that  lie  difeovered  tlie 
mercurial  phofphortis  or  luminous  barometer;  and  where 
lie  refolved  the  problem  propofed  by  his  brother  concern¬ 
ing  Ifoperimetricais.  On  tlie  deatli  of  his  brother  James, 
tlie  profeifor  at  Balil,  the  Academic  Senate  appointed  him 
to  fucceed  his  brother,  without  alfembling  competitors, 
and  contrary  to  tlie  eftablifhed  practice  :  an  appointment 
which  lie  held  during  his  whole  life.  I11  1714  vvas  pub¬ 
lilhed  his  treatife  on  tlie  Management  of  Ships  ;  and  in 
1730,  his  memoir  on  tlie  Elliptical  Figure  of  the  Planets 
gained  tlie  prize  of  tlie  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  fame 
academy  alio  diyided  tlie,. prize,  for  their  quedion  concern¬ 
ing  the  inclination  of  the  planetary  orbits,  between  him 
and  his  fon  Daniel.  John  Bernoulli  was  a  member  of 
mod  of  tlie  academies  of  Europe,  and  received  as  a  foreign 
aiTbciate  of  that  of  Paris  in  1699.  After  a  long  life  (pent 
in  condant  dudy  and  improvement  of  all  the  branches  of 
the  mathematics,  lie  died  full  of  honours  the  id  of  Janu¬ 
ary  1748,  in  the  8id  year  of  his  age.  Of  five  foils  which 
lie  had,  three  purfued  tlie  fame  fciences  with  himfelf. 
One  of  thefe  died  before  him  ;  the  two  others,  Nicholas 
and  Daniel,  lie  lived  to  fee  become  eminent  and  -much  re¬ 
flected.  The  writings  of  this  great  man  were  difperfed 
through  the  periodical  memoirs  of  feveral  academies,  as 
well  as  in  many  feparate  treatifes.  And  she  whole  of  them 
were  carefully  collected  and  publilhed  at  Laufanne  arid 
Geneva,  1742,  in  4  vols.  410. 

Bernoulli  (Daniel),  a  celebrated  phylician  and  plii- 
lofopher,  and  fon  of  John  Bernoulli  above-mentioned,  was 
born  at  Groningen  Feb.  9,  1700.  He  palled  fome  time  ir> 
Italy  ;  and  sit  twenty-four  years  of  age  he  declined  the  ho¬ 
nour  offered  him  of  becoming  prefident  of  an  academy 
intended  to  have  been  eltabhfhed  at, Genoa.  He  fpent  i'e- 
veral  years  with  great  reputation  at  Peterfburgh  ;  and  in 
1733  returned  to  Balil,  where  his  father  was  then  profei¬ 
for  of  mathematics  ;  and  here  he  fucceliively  filled  tlie 
chair  of  phyfic,  of  natural  and  of  fpeculativc  philofophy , 
In  his  work  Exercitationes  Mathematicae,  1724,  lie  took 
the  only  title  lie  then  had,  viz.  “Son  of  John  Bernoulli,’’ 
and  never  would  Tuffer  any  other  to  be  added  to  it. 
This  work  vvas  publilhed  in  Italy,  while  lie  was  on  his  tra¬ 
vels  ;  and  it  clalfed  him  in  the  rank  of  inventors-.  In  his 
work,  Hydrodynamica,  publilhed  in  4to.  at  Argentoratum 
or  Strafbourg,  iji  1738,  to  the  fame  title  vvas  alfo  added 
that  of  Med.  Pi  of.  Bali!.  He  alfo  wrote  a  multitude  oi 
other  pieces,  which  have  been  publilhed  in  tlie  Mem. 
Acad,  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  in  ihofe  Of  other  acade¬ 
mies.  He  gained  and  divided  ten  prizes  from  tlie  Acade¬ 
my  of  Sciences,  which  were  contended  for  by  the  moil  il- 
luftrious  mathematicians  in.  Europe.  Tile  only  perfon  who 
had  fimilar  fuccefs,  is  Euler,  his  countryman,  difcipl.e, 
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rival,  and  friend.  His  firft  prize  he  gained  at  twenty-four 
years  of  age.  In  1734  he  divided  one  with  his  father, 
which  hurt  the  family  union;  for  the  father  confidered 
the  conteft  itfelf  as  a  want  of  refpefl ;  and  the  foil  did  not 
fufficiently  conceal  that  he  thought  (which  was  really  the 
cafe)  Ids  own  piece  better  than  his  father’s.  And  befides, 
he  declared  for  Newton,  againd  whom  his  father  had  con¬ 
tended  all  his  life.  In  1740,  he  divided  the  prize,  “  On  the 
Tides  of  the  Sea,”  with  Euler  and  Maclanrin.  In  1748, 
Daniel  Bernoulli  fucceeded  hi s  father  John  in  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences,  who  had  fucceeded  his  brother  James  ; 
this  place,  lince  its  fird  erection  in  16 99,  having  never  been 
without  a  Bernoulli  to  fill  it.  He  died  March  17,  1782, 
in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age. 

BKRNOViTZ'KOE,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Smolenlko  :  forty  miles  north  ef  Smolenlk. 

BERN'STADT,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principality 
of  Oels,  on  the  river  Weyda. 

BERN'STEIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  New  Mark  of  Brandenburgh  :  four 
miles  north-eaft  of  Berlinchen. 

Bernstein,  a  town  and  caftle  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Bavaria  :  two  miles  weft-fbuth-weft  of  Gravenau. 

BERN'STORFF  (Count  de)  was  born  in  1735.  He 
was  the  reprefentative  of  a  very  ancient  family,  originally 
fettled  in  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  whence  it  had  mi¬ 
grated  into  Denmark  in  fearch  of  fortune  and  diiiinCtions. 
His  uncle,  the  old  count  de  Bernltorif,  had  occupied  a  dil- 
tinguifhed  (ituation  in  the  cabinet  of  that  country,  whence 
he  was  excluded  by  the  influence  of  the  count  de  Struen- 
lee,  a  man  of  confiderable  talents  and  ambition,  who,  not 
content  with  being  the  lover  of  the  queen,  afpired  to  be 
the  minifter  of  the  nation.  An  ignominious  death,  inflict¬ 
ed  by  the  hand  of  a  common  executioner,  put  an  end  to 
tjie  life  and  projects  of  this  afpiring  liatefman.  No  fooner 
was  he  removed  from  the  ft  age,  but  the  plenipotentiary 
of  the  emprels  of  Ruffla  ftepped  forward,  and,  knowing 
that  the  elder  BernftcrfF  had  always  been  devoted  to  Rul- 
lia,  procured  the  appointment  of  his  nephew  to  the  office 
of  prime -minifter. 

The  young  count  Bernftorff  was  every  way  worthy  of 
this  honour.  He  was  diftinguilhed  above  all  his  cotempo¬ 
raries  by  his  politenefs,  his  modefty,  the  juftnefs  of  his 
ideas,  and  the  perfuafivenefs  of  his  eloquence.  The  ftudy 
or  politics  was  his  favourite  purfuit,  and  he  had  nothing 
of  the  courtier  about  him;  for  lie-  was  faithful  to  his  word, 
Ample  in  his  manners,  and  frank  in  his  eonverfation.  He 
was  ambitious,  however,  of  glory,  and  zealous  to  diftin- 
•guifti  himfelf  as  a  patriot  minifter.  The  nominee  of  the 
crown,  even  in  a  government  ufually  confidered  as  arbi¬ 
trary,  he  dared  to  contemplate  himfelf  as  a  truftee  for  the 
people.  Such  was  the  man  whom  the  court  of  Peterfburgh 
fondly  hoped  would  receive  its  commands  with  implicit 
•fijb  million  ;  but  he  foon  proved  by  his  condudl,  that  he 
was  more  attached  to  Denmark  than  to  Ruflia  ;  to  the 
country  which  gave  him  birth,  than  to  that  which  had 
exalted  him  to  power.  No  fooner  was  lie  inverted  with 
the  infignia  of  office,  than  he  mani felted  the  moll  earned 
defive  to  render  himfelf  worthy  of  his  'employments.  Di¬ 
ligent  and  indefatigable,  he  was  conftantly  occupied  about 
public  affairs.  Acceftible  to  everyone,  there  was  fcarcely 
a  perfon  of  property,  and  not  a  Angle  man  of  any  celebrity, 
in  Denmark,  who  was  not  known  to  the  minifter.  The 
enemy  of  flattery,  no  one  ever  acquired  either  his  favour 
or  confidence  by  founding  his  praifes  ;  indifferent  as  to  what 
are  ufually  termed  pleafures,  lie  was  neither  the  dupe  of  the 
fair  fex  nor  the  (lave  of  wine.  Poffeding  an  even  flow  of 
animal  fpirits,  he  was  never  rendered  haughty  by  fuccefs, 
nor  difpirited  by  misfortune.  The  moment,  therefore,  that 
lie  was  intruded  with  the  reins  of  government,  Bernftorff 
prepared  to  atchieve  fomething  highly  advantageous  to 
his  country.  Denmark  had  been  long  kept  in  the  mod 
degrading  dependence  on  Ruflia,  on  account  of  certain 
claims  maintained  by  the  latter,  relative  to  the  German 
dominions  of  the  former.  The  fubjebl  of  contcft  confided 
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of  the  fertile  territory  of  Schlefwig,  itfelf. a  foverkign  du¬ 
chy,  and  rendered  peculiarly  interefting  to  the  court  of 
Copenhagen,  by  its  local  fttuation,  being  bounded  on  the 
eaft  by  the  Baltic,  and  on  the  Couth  by  the  Holftein,  which 
alio  had  given  rife  to  certain  difputes.  Both  the  uncle  and 
nephew  w'ere  equally  anxious  to  obtain  a  complete  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  rights  ot  Denmark,  and  confequently  an  en¬ 
tire  dereliction  of  thofe  ol  RulTia.  But  how  was  it  portable 
to  obtain  this  ?  Catherine  was  the  mod  tenacious  of  fove- 
reigns,  arid,  inftead  of  relinquifhing  old  claims,  was  per¬ 
petually  enforcing  new  ones.  Her  favourites  too,  of  all 
men,  were  the  leait  likely  to  countenance  Rich  a  meafure, 
as  the  territory  in  queffien  had  been  the  fruitful  fource  of 
prefents  and  compenlations. -  What  the  moraiift  blufhes  to 
countenance,  the  mod  fcrupulous  ftatefman  often  achieves 
without  a  pang.  It  was  lo  in  the  prefent  inftance  :  the 
pride  of  the  emprefs  was-  continually  fuggeding  ideas  of 
aggrandifement :  an  appeal  to  this  very  pride  confirmed 
the  German  dominions  of  Denmark  to  their  ancient  maf- 
teis.  To  Catherine  it  was  accordingly  reprefented  as  un¬ 
worthy  the  dignity  of  to  great  a  princefs  to  polfefs  a  petty 
.territory,  which  would  neceifarily  render  her  dependent  on 
the  empire  of  Germany.  Of  the  members  of  the  then  ca¬ 
binet,  the  afl’ent  of  feme  was  gained,  the  lilence  of  others 
was  purchafed,  and  the  acquiefcence  of  all  fo  fecured,  that 
a  final  treaty  was  actually  concluded  at  Kiel,  on  the  16th 
ol  November,  1773.  T Iris  event  was  celebrated  by  pub¬ 
lic  feftivals  throughout  Denmark,  and  occaiioned  the  great- 
eft  joy  at  Copenhagen  in  particular.  It  was  otherwife  at 
Peterlbnrgh.  Her  Imperial  .majefty  foon  perceived,  that 
notwithdanding  her  great  talents  for  negociating,  (lie  had 
on  this  occalion  been  fairly  outwitted  by  the  new  minifter 
Bernftorff;  and  Saldern,  on  whom  the  weight  of  lier  in¬ 
dignation  fell,  was  a  finally  difgraced.  Being  unwilling",, 
however,  to  revoke  her  (ignature,  die  confoled  herfelf  with 
the  alfurance  that  this  conceftion  had  fecured  heir  a  faith¬ 
ful  ally  in  Denmark,  who  would  be  always  ready  to  check 
the  hodile  defigns  of  Sweden,  and  here  die  was  not  miftaken. 

Another  objefl,  equally  worthy  of  Bernftorff,  foon  ex¬ 
cited  and  engroffed  his  whole  attention.  At  a  period  when 
the  flame  of  liberty  was  nearly  extinct  throughout  Europe, 
it  all  of  a  fud den  became  the  falhion  for  arbitrary  power, 
in  the  plenitude  of  its  indulgence,  to  concede  fome  of  its 
pretentions,  and  aflually  bufy  itfelf  about  the  welfare  of 
its  Haves!  We  accordingly  find  that  three  of -the  greafeft 
delpots  oA  the  continent  conceived  the  idea  of  becoming 
legislators.  Thefe  were  Catherine  of  Ruflia,  Frederic  cf 
Pruflid,  and  Jofeph  of  Anftria;  and  their  refpeflive  codes, 
excellent  in  theory,  but  unattainable  in  practice,  ftill  exid 
in  the  libraries  of  the.  curious.  It  was  in  1775  that  the 
emprefs  ordered  her  new  laws  to  be  printed  at  Peterfburgh, 
and  adopted  provifionally,  and  by  way  of  trial,  throughout 
the  governments  of  Smolenfkoe  and  Tver.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  regulations  for  the  fhortening  -of  law-fifits 
were  excellent ;  the  expences  of  litigation  were  leffened  ; 
the  provincial  tribunals  were  empowered  to  determine  in 
the  fffft  in  da  ne'e  ;  an  appeal  indeed  was  allowed,  but,  If 
the  former  decree  happened  to  be  confirmed,  the  appellant 
was  fiibjefled  to  cods  of  fiiit,  and  a  fine. 

Bernftorff,  on- his  parr,  was  not  inattentive  to  this  fpe- 
cies  of  reform.  It  was  his  opinion,  that  it  was  far  better 
to  prevent  law-fifits  than  to  regulate  them,  and  eafier  to 
render  them  unnec.edary  than  expend  ve ;  he  thus  (truck  at 
the  root  of  the  evil,  while  his  imperial  and  royal  colleagues 
only  aimed  random  ftrokesat  the  branches.  He  knew  that 
conteds  of  this  kind  ufually  originated  in  mifeomprehen- 
don  ;  he  accordingly  enjoined  a  meeting  of  the  parties.  He 
was  aware  that  deciftons  often  arole  out  of  influence,  and 
fometimes  out  of  corruption  ;  he  therefore  introduced  the 
trial  by  jury,  a  godlike  inditution,  congenial  in  Come  ir.ca- 
fiire  to  the  foil,  as  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  originated  among 
the  free  nations  that  formerly  inhabited  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  hyperborean  regions.  The  number  of  jurymen, 
however,  was  reftrifled  to  two,  but  then  each  of  the  par¬ 
ties -had  a  right  to  nominate  a  perfon  on  whofe  integrity 
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he  could  rely  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  difagreement  as  to  the  ver- 
dicl,  an  umpire  was  finally  to  determine. 

The  next  important  object  that  engaged  the  attention 
of  this  minifter,  occurred  in  1780:  the  American  war  en¬ 
riched  the  (ubjefts  of  thofe  powers  who  were  wife  enough 
to  maintain  a  rigorous  and  productive  neutrality.  The 
Dutch  navigated  the  Baltic  under  the  Danifii  flag,  and  a 
Angle  merchant  of  Copenhagen,  Mr.  Kcenig,  was  the  no¬ 
minal  proprietor  of  between  five  and  fix  hundred  fail  of 
merchantmen..  The  neutrality  of  Denmark,  however,  was 
at  times  but  little  refpeCted,  and  that  of  the  petty  free 
towns  of  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  and  Lubec,  flill  lei's.  The 
emprefs,  who  was  applied  to  by  the  courts  of  Copenhagen 
and  Stockholm,  found  her  ambition  flattered  with  the  idea 
of  becoming  proteChxls  of  the  north.  She  accordingly 
placed  herfelf  at  the  head  of  an  armed  neutrality;  and,  as 
the  meafure  proved  fucccfsful,  always  affe'dted  to  conlider 
it  as  her  own  plan.  But  it  is  now  well  known  that  this 
fclremc  was-fjrft  broached  by  the  artful  Vergennes ;  th,at  the 
court  of  Denmark  was  interefted,  and  the  king  of  Sweden 
influenced,  to  procure  its  (ucc.efs,_and  that  fome  artful  ob¬ 
jections,  made  purpofely  by  the  latter,  rendered  the  em- 
prefs  more  eager  for  its  adoption.  Prufiia,  Auftria,  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  molt  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  acceded  to  a 
treaty,  which  acquired  popularity  by  having  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  leas  for  its  avowed  object.  Denmark  alone, 
however,  reaped  advantage  from  it ;  and  the  mini/ter  of 
that  country,  readily  anticipating  the  confluences,  pre¬ 
ceded  all  t he  other  powers,  in  ordering  the  plenipotentiary 
at  the  court  of  Ruffin  to  affix  his  figoature  to  it,  which  was 
accordingly  accomplilhed  on  the  19th  of  July,  1780. 

No  fooner  had  this  object  been  attained,  than  another 
of  far  greater  confequence  to  the  caufe  of  (uttering  huma¬ 
nity  was  undertaken  and  achieved.  The  degrading  (late 
•of  the  villeins  (a  body  that  compofed  the  great  majority 
ef  the  people  of  Europe  during  the  middle  age)  is  known 
to  every  one.  They  exifted  in  a  ftate  of  bondage,  but  a 
degree  removed  from  the  fltuation  of  domefiic  animals, 
either  in  condition  or  talent ;  they  did  not  poftefs  any  rights, 
for  they  were  not  conlidered  as  c'rtizens  ;  they  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  acquire  any  properly,  for  they  were  flaves.  The 
countries  on  the  borders  of  the  Baltic  were  (fill  retained  in 
this  horrid  thraldom,  when  the  emprefs  Catherine,  wifii- 
ing  to  conceal  an  atrocious  action  beneath  a  blaze  of  glory, 
convoked  deputies  from  all  the  provinces  of  her  extenfive 
■empire,  in  Mofcow,  its  ancient  capital,  in  1767.  The  af- 
franchifement  of  the  peafants  was  one  of  the  fubjecls  de¬ 
bated  on  at  this  novel  afiembly  ;  but  the  hoyars,  or  no¬ 
bles,  clothing  the  dread  of  the  diminution  of  their  wealth 
with  the  pretext  of  an  infurredtion  of  their  ferfs,  threat¬ 
ened  to  poinard  the  firft  who  fhoukl  make  “  fo  unjtt (liva¬ 
ble  a  propolition  ;”  and  this  put  an  end  to  the  fitting  of 
ithe  Ruffian  ftates-general.  This  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  emprefs,  inftead  of  deereafing,  added  to  tire  zeal  of 
the  eider  Bernftorff  ;  for  that  great  minifter  had  already 
conceived  the  plan  of  liberating  the  Danilh  peafantry  out 
of  bondage.  The  experiment  was  fiift  tried  on  the  do¬ 
mains  of  the  crown  ;  the  example  of  the  prince  was  foon 
followed  by  the  nobles  ;  in  fine,  what  a  fentiment  of  vir¬ 
tue  could  never  perhaps  have  effected  was  produced  in  a 
ihort  time  by  a  fort  of  faffiionable  humanity,  and  icon  af¬ 
ter  confirmed  by  a  pofitive  law  :  a  column,  eredted  in  the 
vicinity  of  Copenhagen,  attefls  at  the  fame  time  the  gra¬ 
titude  of  the  liberated  peafantry  and  the  glory  of  Bern¬ 
ftorff.  The  nephew  of  this  great  man,  not  content  with 
the  enfranchifement  of  his  own  countrymen,  turned  his 
-eyes  towards  the  colonies  of  Denmark,  and  refolved  to  a- 
jneliorate  the  lot  of  the  negroes.  The  traffic  in  the  fiefh 
and  blood  of  our  fellow-creatures  Lie  was  determined  to 
reform  ;  and  he  accordingly  preferihed  a  day,  beyond 
which  the  (ale  of  an  African  fhould  be  deemed  unlawful ; 
and  in  1804  this  abominable  traffic  in  that  country  is  to 
ceafe.  After  this  Ihort  account  of  the  adminiftration  of  a 
•  great  minifter  and  a  great  man,  it  is  painful  to  add,  that 
lie  was  fnatched  fuddenly  away,  and  died  at  Copenhagen, 
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on  the  2 1  ft  of  June,  1797.  In  his  perfon,  the  count  de 
Bernftorff  was  about  the  middle  fize  :  his  figure  was  no¬ 
ble  and  prepoflefling  :  his  language  was  choice,  fluent,  and 
lie  may  be  laid  to  have  poffieffed  a  natural  eloquence,  for 
it  can  be  acquired  only  in  a  free  country.  He  was  model!, 
polite,  frank',  and,  although  a  ftatefman,  was  never  known 
to  forfeit  his  promife.  He  polfelfed  neither  the  .coldnef’s 
nor  the  faithlelfnefs  of  a  politician  ;  his  heart  was  replete 
with  i'enfibility,  and,  although  accuftomed  to  fit  beneath 
the  canopy  of  a  throne,  he  never  once  forgot  that  he  was 
a  man. 

BERNU'LPB,  [beam,  ilfue,  and  ulph,  help,  Sax.  ore 
that  provideth  for  his  children.  J  A  king  of  the  Mercians. 

BER'NUS,  a  mountain  of  European  Turkey,  in  Mace¬ 
donia:  ten  miles  louth-eaft  of  Saloniki. 

BER'NY,  a  town  of  France  :  two  leagues  S.  of  Paris, 

To  BEROB',  v.  a.  [from  rob.  J  To  rob  ;  to  plunder  ; 
to  wrong  any,  by  talcing  away  fomething  from  him  by. 
Health  or  violence.  Not  itfcd  : 

She  faid,  Ah,  deareft  lord!  what  evil  ftar 

On  you  hath  frown’d,  and  pour’d  his  influence  bad, 

That  of  yonrfelf  you  thus  berobbed  are  r  Spenfcr. 

BEROE'A,  anciently  a-city  of  Macedonia,  to  the  fouth 
of  E.deffa,  or  Higte,  and  fouth-eaft:  ot  Cyrtus.  The  peo¬ 
ple  are  commended  in  feripture  for  their  reception  of  the 
gofpel  on  a  fair  and  impartial  examination. — Another 
Bercea  of  Syria,  called  alio  Bcroe,  and  by  the  inhabitants 
Bcro'ea.  It  was  the  tradition  for  fome  ages,  that  it  is  the 
modern  Aleppo  ;  called  Chalcp  in  Nicetas,  Nicephorus, 
and  Zonaras;  from  which  it  is  fuppoied  the  prelent  ap¬ 
pellation  Aleppo  is  derived. 

BE'ROLHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in-the  circle  of 
Franconia,  and  principality  of  Anjpach,  (ituated  on  the  A-lt- 
muhl,  with  two  churches :  five  miles  weft  of  Weiflenburgh. 

BERGOT',  or  Bairout,  a  town  of  Phoenicia,  a  pro¬ 
vince  of  Syria,  in  Turkey  in  Afia.  It  is  the  ancient  Be- 
rytus  ;  but  there  are  now  no  remains  of  its  former  beauty,, 
except  its  fituation.  It  (lands  in  a  plain,  which  from  the 
foot  of  Lebanon  runs  out  into  the  fea,  narrowing  to  a  point, 
about  two  leagues  from  the  ordinary  line  of  the  fliore,  and 
on  the  north  fide  forms  a  long  road,  which  receives  the 
river  of  Nabr-el-Salib,  called  alfo  Nahr-Bairout. 

BERO'SUS,  a  native  of  Babylon,  prieft  to  Belus.  He 
palled  into  Greece,  and  remained  a  long  time  at  Athens. 
Pie  compofed  an  hiftcry  of  Chaldrea,  ana  fignalized  hirrt- 
felf  by  his  aftronomical  predictions,  and  was  rewarded  for 
his  learning  with  a  ft  a  toe  in  the  gymnafmm  at  Athens. 
The  age  in  which  he  lived  is  not  precifely  known,  though 
fome  fix  it  in  the  reign  of  Alexander,  or  268  years  B.  C. 
Some  fragments  of  his  Chaldtean  hiftory  are  preferved  by 
Jofe, phus,  c'ontra  Appian.  &  in  Antiq.  Jud.  105.  The  book 
that  is  now  extant  under  his  name,  and  (peaks  of  kings 
who  never  exifted,  is  'a’fuppofititious  fabrication. 

BERQU1N'  (Lewis  de),  a  gentleman  of  Artois,  who 
was  biynt  for  being  a-proteftanf,  at  Paris,  1529.  He  was 
lord  of  a  village,  whence  he  took  his  name,  and  for  fome 
time  made  a  conliderable  figure  at  the  court  of  France, 
where  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  king’s  counfellor. 
Erafmus  fays,  that  his  great  crime  was  openly  profeffing 
to  hate  the  monks  ;  and  from  thence  arofe  his  warm  con- 
teft  with  William  Qpernus,  one  of  the  moll  violent  inqui- 
fitors  of  his/time.  A  charge  of  hereby  was  brought  againfi: 
him,  and  the  articles  of  his  accufation  were  drawn  out  of  a 
book  which  lie  had  publifhed.  The  caufe  being  tried, 
fentence  was  palled  againfi  him  ;  viz.  that  his  books  be 
committed  to  the  flames;  that  he  retract  his  errors,  and 
make  a  proper  fubmiffion  ;  and,  if  he  refufe  to  comply,  that 
he  be  burnt.  Being  a  man  of  an  undaunted  fpirit,  he 
would  fubmit  to  nothing p  and,  being  therefore  condemned 
as  an  obftinate  heretic,  lie  was  ftjrangled  on  the  Greve,  and 
afterwards  burnt.  He  fuffered  death  with  great  ccnltancy 
and  re.fdlution,  being  then  about  forty  years  of  age. 

BER'RE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mouths- of  the  Rhone,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the- 

•diftrief . 
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diftritl  of  Aix,  (Ituated  at  the  month  of  a  river,  running 
into  .the  lake  of  Martigues,  otherwife  called  the  Lake  of 
Bare,  ih  an  unhealthy  climate.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the' 
ftrorigeft  towns  of  Provence:  Charles  Emanuel,  duke  of 
Savoy,  took  it  after  a  long  fiege,  in  1591,  during  the  wars 
of  the  league;  and,  although  all  the  red  of  .the  province 
fu'oniitted  to  Henry  IV. "he  could  not  drive  the  Savoyards 
from  Bene,  till  it  was  given  up  in  the  year  1598,  in  confc- 
qttence  of  the  peace  of  Vervins  :  four  leagues  and  a  half 
ibuth-wed  of  Aix,  and  nine  fouth  of  Apt. 

BERRETO'NI  (Nicolo),  hiftory-painter,  was  born  at 
Macerata  in  .1617,  and  was.  a  difciple  of  Carlo  Maratti, 
with  whom  he  ftudied  delign  and  colouring  for  fome  years, 
and  attained  fuch  excellence,  that  he  excited  the  jealoufy 
and  envy  of  his  mailer,  who  feerned  to  be  apprehenfive  of 
finding  a  powerful  competitor  and  rival  in  his  pupil.  His 
early  works,  after  he  quitted  the  fchool  of  Maratti,  were 
in  the  ftyle  and  fade  of  Guido;  and  they  could  not  poili- 
bly  have  a  more  high  encomium  or  recommendation.  He 
died  in  1682. 

BER'RIMAN  (William),  was  born  Sept.  24,  168S. 
He  had  his  grammar  learning  at  Banbury  in  Oxforddiire, 
and  at  Merchant-Taylors  fchool.  At  feventeen  years  of 
age  he  was  entered  a  commoner  of  Oriel  college,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  D.  D.  He  was  curate  and 
lecturer  of  Allhallows,  Thames-dreet,  and  lefturer  of  St. 
Michael’s,  Queenhithe.  He  was  appointed  domeftic  chap, 
lain  to  Dr.  Robinfon,  bifliop  of  London,  in  1720,  and  foon 
after  collated  by  him  to  the  living  of  St.  Andrew  Under- 
fiiaft.  In  1727  Ire  was  elected  fellow  of  Eton  college  by 
the  intereft  of  Dr.  Godolphin,  the  provod,  w  ithout  any 
folicitation.  Here  he  chiefly  redded  in  the  fummer,  and 
in  his  pai fonage-houfe  in  the  winter,  where  he  died  Feb.  5, 
1750,  in  the  fixty-fecond  year  of  his  age.  His  writings 
.are,  1.  A  leafonable  Review  of  Mr.  Whifton’s  Account 
of  primitive  Doxologies,  1719.  2.  A11  hidorical  Account 

of  the  Trinitarian  Controverfy,  in  eight  Sermons,  at  Lady 
Moyer’s  Lefl ure,  1725,  3.  A  Defence  of  fome  Paflages 

in  the  hidorical  Account,  1731.  4-  Brief  Remarks  on 

Mr.  Chandler’s  Introduction  to  the  Hidory  of  the  Inqui¬ 
sition,  1733.  5.  A  Review  of  the  Remarks.  6.  Sermons 

at  Boyle’s  Lectures,  1733,  in  two  vols.  8vo.  Befides  thefe 
die  publilhed  many  oecalional  fermons  in  his  life-time;  and 
after. his  death  were  publilhed  by  his  brother  John  Berri- 
man,  M.  A.  from  his  original  manufeript,  “  Chriftian 
Doctrines  and  Duties  explained  and  recommended,”  two 
vols.  8vo. 

BERRUYER'  (Jofeph  Ifaac),  a  celebrated  French  wri¬ 
ter,  born  at  Rouen  in  Normandy,  Nov.  6,  1682.  He  was 
defigned  for  the  pulpit ;  but,  the  vveaknefs  of  his  frame  not 
allowing  him  to  declaim,  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  the  quiet 
but  fev ere  Undies  of  the  clofet,  and  produced  fome  criti¬ 
cal  works  of  importance,  which  his  countrymen  thought 
fit  to  flip p rtfs  :  and  the  reading  of  his  Hijloire  du  Peitp/e  de 
Dicu  was  forbid  by  the  archbifhop  of  Paris,  which  the  Sor- 
bonne  were  fix  years  reviewing.  The  fird  part  of  this 
work  made  its  appearance  in  8  vols.  4to,  with  a  fupple- 
ment,  1728,  reprinted  in  1-33,  8  vols.  4to,  and  10  vols. 
121110;  this  ends  w  ith  the  times  of  the  Meffiah  :  the  fe¬ 
cund  part  came  out  in  1753,  in  4  vols.  4to,  and  8  vols. 

1 2. mo  ;  and  the  third  part  in  2  vols.  4to,  or  5  vols.  121110, 
containing  a  literal  paraphrafe  of  the  epifll.es,  w  s  printed 
in  1738,  notwitliflanding  it  was  cenfured  and  condemned 
■by  the  pope  and  clergy,  as  tontaining-abominable  errors. 
He  d:ed  at  Paris,  Feb.  18,  1758. 

BER'RY  (Sir  John),  a  Bntifh  naval  commander,  fuc- 
cefsful  again!!  the  buccaneers  who  infefled  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  diflinguiflied  himfelf  at  the  famous  battle  of  South- 
would  bay,  for  which  he  was, knighted.  In  16S2  he  com¬ 
manded  the  Gloucefter  frigate,  on-board  of  which  the  duke 
of  York  embarked  for  Scotland  ;  bur,  by  the  carelelliiefs 
of  the  pilot,  the  veflel  was  loll  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hum¬ 
ber.  In  the  midft  of  this  confufion,  Sir  John  retained  that 
prefence  of  mind  for  which  lie  was  always  remaikable, 
and  by  that  means  preserved  the  duke,  and  as  many  of  his 
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retinue  as  the  long-boat  would  carry.  Soon  after  lie  was 
promoted  to  a  flag;  and  commanded  as  vice-admiral  under 
lord  Dartmouth,  at  the  demolition  of  Tangier,  and  on  his 
return  was  made-  a  commifflotier  in  the  navy;  which  poll 
lie  enjoyed  till  lus  death.  He  was  in  great  favour  with 
James  II.  who  made  choice  of  him  to  command  under 
lord  Dartmouth,  when  the  prince  of  Orange  landed  in 
England.  After  the  revolution  Sir  John  continued  in  his 
polls,  and  was  frequently  confulted  by  king  William,  who 
entertained  a  high  opinion  of  his  abilities  in  naval  affairs; 
but  he  was  poifoned  in  February  1691,  on-board  one  of  his 
majefty’s  (hips  at  Port  (month,  while  lie  was  paying  her  off, 
in  the  fifty-fixth  year  of  his  age.  His  body  was  brought 
to  London,  and  interred  at  Stepney. 

Berry,  f.  \berig,  Sax.  from  beran,  to  bear.]  Any  (mail 
fruit,  with  many  feeds,  or  fmall  ftones: 

The  ft  raw  berry  grows  underneath  the  nettle, 

And  wholefome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  belt 
Neighbour’d  by  fruit  of  bale!!  quality.  Shakefpeare. 

To  Berry,  v.  n.  To  bear  berries. 

Berry,  a  province  of  France  before  the  revolution,  of 
which  Bourges  was  the  capital  ;  bounded  on  the  eaft  by 
Nivernoi's,  on  the  fouth  by  Bourbonnois  and  Marche,  on 
the  weft  by  Poitou,  and  on  the  north  by  Orleannois.  Berry 
is  fertile  in  corn,  fruit,  wine,  and  pafturage;  and  contains 
fome  mines  of  filver,  iron,  and  ochre. 

Berry-bearing  Alder,  fee  Rhamn'us  Frang  ula. 

BERSABE',  anciently  a  town  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon, 
(Jolliua;)  the  fouth  boundary  not  only  of  its  own  tribe, 
but  of  the  whole  land  of  Ifrael,  as  appears  from  the  com¬ 
mon  expreflion,  “  from  Dan  to  Berfabe.”  In  ourtranfla- 
tion  it  is  Beer-JIuba.  It  was  the  refidence  of  the.  patriarchs; 
firft  of  Abraham,  from  whom  it  took  its  name,  and  of  Ifaac. 
It  fignifies  the  well  or  fountain  of  the  oath  ;  dug  by  Abra¬ 
ham,  and  claimed  as  his  property  by  covenant  and  the 
religion  of  an  ciath,  againlf  the  infidts  of,  the  Philiftines. 
Enfebius  and  Jerome  fay,  that  there  was  a  citadel  and 
large  village  of  that  name  in  their  time.  It  was  called 
Bee.rfacba  of  Judah  in  1  Kings,  xix.  3.  not  to  djftinguifh  it 
from  the  Beerflieba  of  Galilee,  which  probably  did  not 
then  exift,  but  to  afeertain  the  limits  of  the  king  of  J udah. 
In  the  lower  age  called  Cajlrum  Verfeabini. 

BERSA'RII,  in  writers  of  the  middle  age,  a  kind  dif 
hunters  or  fportfmen,  who  purfued  wild  beads  in  forefts 
and  chaces.  The  word  feems  derived  from  the  barbarous 
Latin  berfare,  to  fhoot  with  a  bow  ;  on  which  principle  it 
fhould  properly  denote  archers,  or  bowmen.  Or  it  might 
be  derived  from  berfa,  the-  fence  or  pales  of  a’  park;  in 
which  view  it  fhouid  primarily  import  thofe  who  hunt  or 
poach  in  parks  or  forefts.  Hincmar  fpeaks  of  a  kind  of 
inferior  officers  in  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  under  the 
denomination  of  berfhrit ,  vtltrani ,  and  beverarii.  Spelmaii 
takes  the  firft  to  denote  thofe  who  hunted  the  wolf;  the 
the  fecond,  thofe  who  had  the  fuperintendency  of  the 
hounds;  and  the  third,  thofe  who  hunted  the  beaver. 

BERSA'TRIX,  f.  [of  berceau,  Fr.  a  cradle,  and  the 
Latin  termination  trix,  of  a  female  fignification.  ]  A  rocker 
of  young  children  in  a  cradle. 

BERSEL'LO,  or  Brisei.lo,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Modena,  on  the  Po.  It  was  taken  by  the  Im¬ 
perial  troops  in  1702,  and  by  the  duke  of  Vendome  the 
year  following.  The  emperor  Otho  died  here,  after  being 
defeated  by  the  army  of  Vitellius.  The  town  is  fmall, 
but  ftrong,  and  defended  with  a  caftle  :  ten  miles  nortb- 
eaft  of  Parma,  and  twenty-feven  north-weft  of  Modena. 

BER'SKOI,  a  town  of  Siberia  :  twenty  miles  north-eaft 
of  Kolivan. 

BERT,  is  the  fame  with  our  bright  ;  in  the  Latin,  il- 
luflris  and  clarus.  So  Egbert,  eternally  famous,  or  bright  ; 
Sigbert,  famous  conqueror.  And  fhe,  who  was  termed  by 
the  Germans  Bertha,  was  by  the  Greeks  called  Eudqxia,  as- 
is  obferved  by  Lintprandus.  Of  the  fame  forf  were  thefe, 
Phiedrns,  Epiphanius,  Photius,  Lampridius,  Fulgentius, 
Illuftris,  Gibjon's  Camden. 

Bert, 
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a  river  of  England.  See  Brit. 

BER'THA,  [beorht,  Sax.  brave,  famous.]  The  name 
of  a  woman. 

BERTHIER'  .(Guillaume  Francois),. born  at  IfiTouchm 
en  Berri  in  1704,  entered  himfclf  among  the  Jefuits  in 
1722.  In  1745  he  had  the  management  of  the  Journal  de 
Trevoux,  w  hich  he  conducted  for  feventeen  years,  to  the 
fatisfadion  of  the  learned  and  the  public  in  general.  This 
employment  procured  him  a  high  reputation,  by  the  care 
and  exactitude  evident  in  the  analysis  of  the  vvoiks  that 
came  before  him,  and  by  the  llyle  of  a  mafterly,  impartial, 
and  intrepid,  critic.  But  this  exaCt  impartiality  was  d i  1  - 
pleating  to  feveral  writers,  and  efpecially  to  Voltaire.  When 
that  poet  published,  without  his  name,  his  panegyric  on 
Louis  XV.  Berthier  favv  it  in  no  other  light  than  as  the 
attempt  of  a  young  man  w  ho  was  hunting  after  antithefcs, 
■though  not  deflitute  of  ingenuity,  and  tlievved  tome  difpo- 
fition  towards  writing  well.  So  humiliating  a  critique  w'as 
fenfibly  felt  by  Voltaire,  who  made  no  hefitation  to  declare 
himfelf  the  author  of  the  work.  His  mortification  was  in- 
creafed  when  Berthier  liaving  given  an  account  of  a  pub¬ 
lication,  wherein  the  poet  was  charaderifed  under  the  title 
of  “  the  worthy  rival  of  Homer  and  Sophocles,”  the  jour- 
ijalift  put  coldly  in  a  note  :  “  We  are  not  acquainted  with 
him.”  But  what  railed  the  choler  of  Voltaire  to  its  ut¬ 
most  pitch,  was  a  very  jult  cenlure  of  feveral  reprehenfi- 
b!e  paffages  in  lus  li (Iky  on  General  Hiftory.  The  irrita¬ 
ted  poet  declared  openly,  in  1759,  againft  the  Jefuit,  in  a 
fort  of  diatribe,  which  he  placed  after  his  Ode  on  the  Death 
of  the  Margravine  of  Bareith.  The  Jefuit  repelled  his 
(hafts  with  a  liberal  and  manly  fpirit,  in  the  Journal  de 
Trevoux.  Upon  this',  the  poet  changed  his  battery.  In- 
ftead  of  a  ferious  anfwer,  he  brought  out,  in  1760,  a  piece 
of  humour,  intituled,  An  Account  of  the  Sicknefs,  C011- 
feflion,  and  Death,  of  the  Jefuit  Berthier.  The  learned 
Jefuit  did  not  think  proper  to  make  any  reply  to  an  adver¬ 
sary  who  fubfiituted  jokes  for  argument,  and  continued 
the  Journal  de  Trevoux  till  the  dillblution  of  the  fociety 
in  France.  He  then  quitted  his' literary  occupations,  and 
at  the  clofe  of  1762  the  dauphin  appointed  him  keeper  of 
the  royal  library,  and  adjunct  in  the  education  of  Louis 
XVI.  and  of  monfieur.  But,  eighteen  months  afterwards, 
fome  circumftances  relative  to  the  fociety  obliged  him  to 
leave  the  court.  He  went  and  fettled  at  Offembotirg,  five 
leagues  from  Stralbourg,  and  there  compofed  the  book  in¬ 
tituled,  The  Pfalins,  tranflated  into  French,  with  Notes 
and  Reflections,  Paris,  1785,  8  vols.  121110.  After  re¬ 
maining  ten  years  in  that  town,  he  returned  to  France, 
where  he  devoted  his  time  to  Itudy  and  the  exercifes  of 
religion.  He  died  of  a  fall,  at  Bourges,  Dec.  15,  1782, 
aged  feventy-eight  years  and  nine  months.  The  chapter 
of  the  metropolitan  church  gave  him  diftinguifhed  honours 
at  his  interment ;  a  teftimony  due  to  a  man  of  fuch  emi¬ 
nent  piety,  extenfive  erudition,  and  excellent  judgment. 

BLRT'HOLZ,  a  town  of'Gennany,  in  the  archduchy 
of  Auflria  :  five  miles  weft-norfh-weft  of  Zwelt. 

BERTHONCEL'LES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Orne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftrid  of  Bellefme  :  thirteen  miles  north-eafi  of  Bellelme. 

BER'TI  (John  Lawrence),  a  famous  Augufiine  monk, 
born  May  28,  1696,  at  Serravezza,  a  final  l  village  in  Tuf- 
cany,  was  called  to  Rome  by  his  luperiors,  and  obtained 
the  title  of  affifiant-general  of  Italy,  and  the  place  of  pre¬ 
fed  of  the  Bibliotheque  Angelique.  His  great  proficiency 
in  theological  ftudies  appears  to  advantage  in  his  grand 
work,  De  Difciplinis  Theologis,  printed  at  Rome,  in  8 
vols.  4to.  After  this,  Berti  brought  out  feveral  others, 
the  principal  of  which  is,  An  Eccleliaftical  Hiftory  in  La¬ 
tin,  in  7  vols.  4to.  He  wrote  alfo,  diflertations,  dialogues, 
panegyrics,  academical  difeourfes,  and  fome  Italian  poems. 
An  edition  in  folio  of  all  his  works  has  been  printed  at  Ve¬ 
nice.  He  died  at  the  age  of  feventy,  May  26,  1766,  at 
jPifa,  whither  he  had  been  called  by  Francis  I.  grand  duke 
pf  Tufcany. 

Vol.  II.  No.  hi. 
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BER'TIE,  a  county  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  United 
States  of  South  America. 

BERTIER'  (Jofeph  Stephen),  born  at  Aix  in  Provence,, 
died  Nov.  15,  1783,  at  a  pretty  advanced  age,  is  known  by 
two  works,  which  at  the  time  made  fome  noife  among  the 
naturalills;  one  is  intituled,  Phyfique  des  Cometes,  ij6or 
121110;  the  other,  Phyfique  des  Corps  Aninies,  1755, 
1 2 mo.  The  author  had  cultivated  the  feiences  with  luc- 
cefs ;  and  in  perfon  had  a  ftriking  relemblance  with  pere 
Malebranche. 

BERTIE'R  A,  f.  [fo  named  by  Aublet,  from  M.  Ber- 
tier,  a  Frenchman.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  pen- 
tandria,  order  monogynia,  natural  order  coutortae.  The 
generic  charaders  are — Calyx:  perianthiuin  turbinate, 
five-tootlied.  Corolla:  one-petalled ;  tube  fhort;  mouth 
villofe  ;  border  five-cleft ;  clefts  ovate,  acute,  fpreading. 
Stamina:  filaments  five,  very  fliort,  inlerted  into  the  tube 
beneath  the  orifice  ;  antheras  linear,  ered.  Piftillum  : 
germ  roundifii,  inferior,  crowned  by  a  gland ;  ftyle  fili¬ 
form  ;  lligma  two-plated.  Pericarpium  :  berry  globofe, 
crowned  by  the  teeth  of  the  calyx,  two-celled.  Seeds  s 
very  many,  roundilh,  affixed  to  the  dilfepiment. — EJintial 
CharaBer.  Calyx,  turbinate,  five. toothed.  Corolla,  tube 
fliort,  with  a  villofe  mouth.  Berry  globofe,  inferior,  two- 
celled,  nrany-feeded. 

There  is  only  one  fpecies,  named  Bertiera  Guianenfis. 
It  is  a  (lirub  fix  or  (even  feet  in  height,  the  thicknefs  of 
the  human  arm;  branches  oppolite,  knotty,  tomentofe; 
leaves  oppofite,  ovate,  acuminate,  tomentofe  underneath. 
Found  by  Ablet,  in  the  wood  of  Aroura  in  Guiana,  flow¬ 
ering  and  fruiting  in  the  month  of  June. 

BER'TIN  (Nicholas),  painter,  and  difciple  of  Jouvenet 
and  De  Boullogne  the  elder,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1664. 
His  father  was  a  fculptor.  The  academy  of  painting  de¬ 
creed  him  the  firft  prize  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  admit¬ 
ted  him  afterwards  of  their  number.  During  his  flay  at 
Rome  lie  completed  his  ftudies.  On  his  return  to' France 
he  was  appointed  diredor  of  the  Roman  fcliool  ;  but  an 
affair  of  gallantry,  which  would  have  brought,  on  bad  con- 
fequences  if  he  had  returned  to  Rome,' prevented  him  from 
accepting  that  place.  Louis  XIV.  the  eledors  of  Mentz 
and  Bavaria,  employed  him  fucceffively  in  various  works. 
His  manner  was  vigorous  and  graceful,  and  his  excellence 
lay  in  fmall  pidures.  At  Paris  there  are  feveral  works  of 
his  in  the  church  of  St.  Luke,  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain 
des  Pres,  and  in  the  halls  of  the  academy.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1736. 

BERTINO'RO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  ftate  of  the 
church,  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  fuftragan  of  Ravenna  ;  it  is 
fituated  on  a  hill,  and  defended  by  a  citadel :  five  miles 
eaft  of  Foili,  and  fifteen  Couth  of  Ravenna. 

BER'TONCOURT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Molelle,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diitrid  of  Bourlay  :  ten  miles  north-eaft  of  Metz. 

BER'TRAM  (Cornelius  Bonaventure),  minifter,  and 
profeffor  of  Hebrew  at  Geneva,  at  Frankenthal,  and  at 
Laufanne,  was  born  at  Thouars  in  Poitou,  in  1531,  of  a 
family  allied  to  the  houfe  of  La  Trimouille,  and  died  at 
Laufanne  in  1394.  He  gave  to  the  world,  1.  A  Dillerta- 
tion  on  the  Republic  of  the  Hebrews,  Geneva,  1580  ; 
again  at  Leyden  in  1641,  8vo,  written  with  preci.lion  and 
method.  2.  A  Revilion  of  the  French  Bible  of  Geneva, 
according  to  the  Hebrew  Text,  Geneva,  13S8.  Pie  cor- 
reded  that  verfion  (by  Calvin  and  Olivetan)  in  a  great 
number  of  places,  it  is  the  bible  (till  in  ufe  among  the 
Calvinifts.  3.  A  new  edition  of  the  Thefaurus  Lingme 
Sandas  of  Pagninus.  4.  A  Parallel  of  the  Hebrew  Tongue 
with  the  Arabic.  5.  Lucubrationes  Frankendalenfes,  1683. 

BERTR1MOUTIER',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Vofges,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftrid  of  St.  Diey :  four  miles  eaft  of  St.  Diey. 

BERVI'E,  a  fea-port  town  of  Scotland, "in  the  county 
of  Kincardine,  fituated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  near 
the  mouth,  which  forms  a  bay  in  the  German  Ocean,  called 
1 1  B  Bcrvie 
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Bervie  Bay  .*  nine  miles  north  of  Montrofe,  and  twenty-three 
fouth-fouth-weft  of  Aberdeen.  Lat.  56.  44.  N.  Ion.  2.4. 
W.  Greenwich. 

BERVTNE,  a  river  of  the  Netherlands,  which  palTes 
by  Dalem,  and  runs  into  the  Meufe,  near  Vifet. 

BERUL'LE  (Peter),  born  in  1575,  at  the  chateau  de 
Serilli,  near  Troyes  in  Champagne,  of  a  noble  family,  em¬ 
braced  the  ecclefiaftical  (late,  and  diftinguilhed  himfelf 
early  in  life  by  his  piety  and  his  learning.  He  got  great 
repute  in  the  famous  conference  of  Fontainbleau,  where 
Du  Perron  contended  with  Du  Plellis-Mornay,  called  the 
pope  of  the  Huguenots.  He  was  Cent  by  Henry  IV.  to 
whom  he  was  chaplain,  into  Spain,  for  the  purpofe  of 
bringing  fome  Carmelites  to  Paris.  It  was  by  his  means 
that "his  order  flourifhed  lo  much  in  Prance.  Urban  VIII. 
rewarded  the  merit  of  Berulle  by  a  cardinal’s  hat.  This 
pious  man  died,  as  the  late  excellent  Mr.  Granger  died, 
while  he  was  celebrating  the  lacrament.  The  cardinal 
fell  down  dead  (Oft.  2,  1629,)  upon  the  (teps  of  the  altar, 
at  the  moment  of  confecration,  as  he  was  pronouncing  the 
words  “  hanc  igitur  oblationm."  This  occafioned  the  fol¬ 
lowing  diftich  : 

Ccepta  fub  extremis  nequco  dum  facra  facerdos 
per Jicare,  at  faltem  viElima  perjiciam. 

In  vain  the  rev’rend  pontiff  tries 
To  terminate  the  facrifice  ; 

Himfelf  within  the  holy  w'alls 
The  heav’n-devoted  viftim  falls  1 
Cardinal  Berulle  came  over  with  Henrietta  Maria,  queen 
of  Charles  I.  to  England,  as  her  confelTor,  to  the  court 
of  which  he  endeared  himfelf  by  the  fanftity  of  his  mo¬ 
rals,  and  the  extreme  propriety  of  his  behaviour.  Like 
the  late  learned  and  excellent  Dr.  Balguy,  he  po(Te(Ted  the 
nolo  epi/copari  in  the  extreme!!  purity  of  intention  ;  for 
when  his  fovereign,  Louis  XIII.  of  France,  prefled  him 
to  take  the  bifiiopric  of  Leon,  he  refnfed  ;  and,  on  that 
monarch’s  telling  him  that  he  (hould  employ  the  felicita¬ 
tion  of  a  more  powerful  advocate  than  himfelf  (meaning 
the  pope)  to  prevail  upon  him  to  accept  of  it,  he  (aid, 
“  that,  if  his  majefty  continued  to  prefs  him,  he  (hould  be 
obliged  to  quit  his  kingdom.”  He  eftabliftied  the  venera¬ 
ble  order  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  in  France,  founded 
by  San  Plhlippo  Neri,  and  was  a  man  of  fuch  eminent 
goodnels,  that  pope  Leo  XI.  faid  of  him,  when  he  faw  him 
at  Rome  as  a  fimple  friar,  “  Father  Berulle  is  not  a  man; 
he  is  an  angel.”  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  Caefar  de  Bus, 
cardinal  Bentivoglio,  &c.  were  among  his  friends  and  the 
admirer  of  his  virtues.  An  edition  of  his  controverfial 
and  fpi ritual  works,  publi(hed  in  1644,  folio,  was  re-printed 
in  1657  by  the  pp.  Bourgoing  and  Gibieuf. 

BE'RUS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mofelle,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diflrift  of  Sar- 
Louis:  four  miles  fouth-fouth-weft  of  Sar-Louis,  and  two 
eaft  of  Bouzonville. 

BER'WENT  FELLS,  [of  Berwent,  the  river,  and  feltz. 
Tent,  a  rock  or  cliff.]  Mountains  in  Cumberland,  through 
which  the  river  Berwent  runs. 

BERWICK  (duke  of),  was  a  natural  fon  of  James  II. 
by  Mrs.  Arabella  Churchill,  fifter  to  the  great  duke  of 
Marlborough.  He  followed  the  fate  of  his  father,  and 
went  into  France  after  the  revolution.  He  was  created 
marflial  of  France,  knight  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  duke  and 
peer  of  P' ranee,  grandee  of  Spain,  commander  in  chief  of 
the  French  armies  ;  in  all  which  ftations  his  behaviour  was 
fuch,  that  few  equalled,  perhaps  none  furpafied,  him.  He 
lived  in  an  age  when  the  renowned  prince  of  Orange  and 
many  other  of  the  greateft  men  commanded  againft  him. 
His  courage  was  cool  and  fteady  ;  always  poirefling  him¬ 
felf  ;  not  raftily,  or  wantonly,  throwing  away  the  lives  of 
his  foldiers.  He  kept  up  on  all  occafions  a  very  drift  dif- 
cipline  ;  yet  was  uniformly  the  foldier’s  friend.  He  was 
killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  at  the  fiege  of  Philipftmrgh, 
in  1-738. 

Berwick,  ariverofNew  Hampfltire,  in  North  America. 
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Berwick-upon-Tweed,  a  town  (hnated  on  the  nortij 
or  Scotch  fide  of  the  Tweed,  and  a  county  of  itfelf,  regu. 
larly  fortified  with  walls,  baftions,  and  ditches.  The  town 
is  of  much  lefs  extent  than  formerly  ;  thy  old  caftle,  now 
gone  to  decay,  lies  at  fome  diftance  from  the  ramparts. 
The  barracks  are  large  and  convenient.  There  is  a  fine 
bridge  over  the  Tweed,  built  by  queen  Elizabeth  ;  a  noble 
(lately  work,  confiding  of  fifteen  arches,  and  joining,  as 
may  be  faid,  the  two  kingdoms.  F rom  a  hill,  on  the  Eng. 
lilh  fide  of  the  river,  is  a  very  fine  view  of  the  town,  the 
bridge,  the  Tweed,  and  the  fea-.  The  length  of  the  bridge 
is  947  feet.  Great  quantities  of  wool  is  exported  from  this 
town  :  eggs  in  vaft  abundance,  collefted  through  all  the 
country  almoft  as  far  as  Carlifie  ;  they  are  packed  up  in 
boxes,  with  the  thick  end  downwards,  and  are  fent  to 
London  for  the  ufe  of  fugar-refiners.  The  falmon  fifheries 
here  are  very  confiderable,  and  hkewife- bring  vaft  Aims  ; 
they  lie  on  each  fide  the  river,  and  are  all  private  proper, 
ty,  except  what  belongs  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Dur*- 
ham,  which  in  rent  and  tythe  of  fifti  brings  in  450I.  per 
annum;  for  all  the  other  fifheries  are  liable  to  tythe.  The 
common  rents  are  50I.  a-year,  for  which  tenants  have  a$ 
much  Ihore  as  ferves  to  launch  out  and  draw  their  nets  on  ; 
the  limits  of  each  are  flaked  :  one  man  goes  oft'  in  a  fmall 
flat-bottomed  boat,  fquare  at  one  end,  and,  taking  as  large  a 
circuit  as  his  net  admits,  brings  it  on-fhore  at  the  extremity 
of  his  boundary,  where  others  aflift  in  landing  it.  The 
bed  fiftiery  is  on  the  fouth  fide;  very  fine  (almon-trout  are 
often  taken,  which  come  up  to  fpawn  from  the  fea,  and 
return  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  falmon  do.  The  chief 
import  is  timber  from  Norway  and  the  Baltic.  It  is  go¬ 
verned  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  town-clerk,  and  four  bailiffs, 
and  fends  two  members  to  the  Britifh  parliament. 

This  place  belonged  formerly  to  Scotland,  was  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  Berwickftiire,  and  one  of  the  four  tow  ns  where 
the  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland  held  their  convention.  It 
was  long  the  bone  of  contention  between  England  ancl 
Scotland,  and  often  poflTeifed  by  each.  Edward  I.  firft 
took  it  from  the  Scots,  but  it  was  afterwards  feveral  times 
taken  and  retaken,  till  Thomas  lord  Stanley  reduced  it  to 
the  obedience  of  Edward  IV.  from  which  time  it  was  pof- 
feffed  by  the  Englifh.  The  following  (lory  is  related  by 
the  Scottifh  hiftorians  on  occafion  of  the  liegfe  it  underwent 
in  1332,  by  Edward  II.  in  perfon : — When  the  king  came 
before  the  town,  where  Sir  Alexander  Seton  was  then  go. 
vernor,  he  fummoned  him  to  furrender,  and  threatened  to 
hang  his  two  fons,  whom  he  had  among  his  hoflages,  if 
he  delayed.  Accordingly  a  gallows  was  erefted  near  the 
town  wall,  and  the  young  men  were  led  forth.  Tender- 
nefs  for  his  children  began  to  move  the  governor,  when 
his  lady  (of  the  name  of  Cheyne)  came  and  told  him, 
“  He  and  (he  were  both  young  enough  to  have  more  chil¬ 
dren  ;  but,  if  he  furrendered,  he  could  never  retrieve  his 
honour.”  Upon  this,  he  refufed,  and  the  tyrant  cruelly 
murdered  the  young  gentlemen  ;  but  the  lady  was  rew  ard¬ 
ed  with  two  fons  afterwards.  It  was  incorporated  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  and  its  charter  was  confirmed 
by  Edward  III.  with  fome  additions;  particularly  that  it 
fhould  be  governed  by  the  laws  and  ufages  which  it  en¬ 
joyed  during  the  time  of  king  Alexander,  that  is,  before  its 
reduftion  by  Edward  I.  But,  tho’  it  hath  fome  local  pecu¬ 
liarities,  derived  from  the  ancient  laws  of  Scotland,  yet  it 
is  clearly  part  of  the  realm  of  England,  being  reprefented 
by  burgeffes  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  bound  by  all 
afts  in  the  Britilh  parliament,  whether  fpecially  named  or 
otherwife.  And  therefore  it  was  perhaps  fuperfluoufly 
declared  by  20  Geo.  II.  c.  42.  that  where  England  only  is 
mentioned,  in  any  aft  of  parliament,  the  fame  notwith- 
ftanding  hath  been,  and  (hall  be,  deemed  to  comprehend, 
the  dominion  ofWales,  and  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
And  though  certain  of  the  king’s  writs  or  proceffes  of  the 
courts  of  Weftminfter  do  not  ufually  run  into  Berwick, 
any  more  than  into  Wales,  yet  it  hath  been  folemnly  ad¬ 
judged,  that  all  prerogative  writs  (as  thofe  of  mandamus, 
prohibition,  habeas  corpus,  certiorari,  &c.)  may  ififue  to 
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Berwick,  as  well  as  to  every  other  of  the  dominions  of 
the  crown  of  England;  and  that  indiQments  and  other 
local  matters  arifing  in  the  town  of  Berwick,  may  be  tried 
by  a  jury  of  the  county  of  Northumberland,  The  town 
was  always  confidered  as  the  key  of  Scotland  ;  it  is  popu¬ 
lous,  and  has  a  confiderable  manufacture  of  fine  dockings. 
The  harbour  is  but  mean,  and  not  navigable  very  fair  with¬ 
in  it ;  for  the  bridge  is  within  one  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
bar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  though  the  tide  flows  four 
miles  above  the  town.  The  bar  is  alfo  too  high  for  any 
(hips  that  draw'  above  twelve  feet  water,  nor  is  there  any 
good  riding  in  the  offings  near  it.  Its  fair  is  in  Trinity- 
week  ;  markets  Wednefday  and  Saturday.  It  is  54  miles 
fouth  of  Edinburgh,  and  335-  and  a  half  north  of  London. 

Advancing  from  Berwick  into  Scotland,  we  have  the 
fea  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  river  Tweed  on  the  left. 
The  river  Annan  has  its  fource  at  Arrick-ftone,  near  thofe 
of  the  Clyde  and  the  Tweed.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that 
though  thefe  three  rivers  rife  as  it  were  together,  they  run 
into  different  feas  ;  the  Tweed  into  the  German  ocean,  the 
Clyde  into  the  Irifh  fea,  and  the  Annan  into  the  Solway 
Firth,  after  palling  through  the  ltewartry  of  Annandale, 
to  which  it  gives  name.  Near  Berwick  is  Mornington,  a 
village,  which  gives  the  title  of  lord  to  a  branch  of  the 
noble  family  of  Douglas.  About  three  miles  farther  eaft 
is  a  fmall  harbour,  with  a  town  called  Aymouth,  where 
a  fort  was  formerly  raifed  to  curb  the  garrifon  of  Berwick. 
This  town  gave  title  of  baron  to  John  the  great  duke  of 
Marlborough  ;  but,  the  patent  being  granted  only  to  him 
and  the  heirs  male  of  his  own  body,  the  honour  was  extin- 
guifhed  with  him. 

Berwick  (North),  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Haddington,  on  the  coa’ft  of  the  German  ocean,  at  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  entrance  into  the  Frith  of  Forth.  It  is 
a  royal  borough,  and  afliffs,  with  four  other  places,  to  re¬ 
turn  one  member  to  the  Britifh  parliament  ;  nine  miles 
north  of  Haddington. 

BER'WICKSHIRE,  or  Mers,  a  county  of  Scotland, 
bounded  on  the  north-eafl  by  the  German  fea,  on  the  fouth- 
eaft  by  Northumberland  and  Roxburghfhire,  on  the  fouth- 
weff  by  Roxburghfhire  and  Edinburghfhire,  and  on  the 
north-weft  by  Haddingtonfhire  ;  twenty-three  miles  long, 
and  fifteen  broad.  It  obtained  the  name  of  Mers,  or 
March,  becaufe  it  was  one  of  the  borders  towards  Eng¬ 
land.  The  river  Tweed  marks  its  boundary  on  the  fide  of 
Northumberland  ;  the  country  is  level  towards  the  fouth ; 
but  northward  it  is  diftinguifhed  by  a  range  of  hills.  It  is 
fertile  in  corn  and  pafture,  feeding  a  great  number  of  fheep 
and  cattle.  It  contains  feveral  towns  and  thirty-five  pa- 
ri fires.  The  principal  towns  are  Dunfe,  Coldftream,  Lau¬ 
der,  and  Aymouth.  The  fhire  of  Berwick  is  generally 
divided  into  three  diftridls,  viz.  Mers,  Lawermuir,  and 
Lauderdale.  The  Mers  is  low,  pleafant,  and  fruitful  in 
corn.  Lawermuir  is  a  hilly  country,  abounding  with  game, 
and  yielding  pafture  for  fheep  and  black  cattle.  Lauder¬ 
dale  is  a  tradl  of  land  lying  on  each  fide  of  the  river  Lau¬ 
der,  agreeably  varied  with  hill,  dale,  and  foreft,  produ¬ 
cing  good  ftore  of  corn  and  pafturage,  and  giving  the  title 
of  earl  to  the  family  of  Maitland. 

BE'RY,  or  Bury,  J.  The  vill  or  feat  of  habitation  of 
a  nobleman,  a  dwelling  or  manfion  houfe,  being  the  chief 
of  a  manor;  from  the  Saxon  beorg,  which  fignifies  a  hill 
or  caftle  ;  for  heretofore  noblemen’s  feats  were  caftles  fitu- 
ated  on  hills,  of  which  we  have  Hill  fome  remains;  as  in 
Herefordfhire  there  are  the  beries  of  Stockton,  Hope,  & c. 
It  was  anciently  taken  for  a  fandtuary.  See  Beria. 

BE'RYL,  f.  Gr.  from  nVyo  Chald.  called 

by  lapidaries  aqua  marina ,]  is  a  pellucid  gem  of  a  bluifh 
green  colour,  found  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  about  the  gold 
mines  of  Peru  :  we  have  alfo  fome  from  Silefia,  but  what 
are  brought  from  thence  are  oftener  coloured  cryftals  than 
real  beryls  ;  and,  when  they  are  genuine,  they  are  greatly 
inferior  both  in  hardnefs  and  luftre  to  the  oriental  and  Pe¬ 
ruvian  kinds.  The  beryl,  like  rnoft  other  gems,  is  met 
with  both  in  the  pebble  and  columnar  form,  but  in  the  lat- 
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ter  mod  frequently.  In  the  pebble  form  it  ufually  appears 
of  a  roundilh  but  flatted  figure,  and  commonly  full  of 
fmall  flat  faces,  irregularly  difpofed.  In  the  columnar  or 
cryftalline  form  it  always  conlifts  of  hexangular  columns, 
terminated  by  hexangular  pyramids.  It  never  receives 
any  admixture  of  colour  into  it,  nor  lofes  the  blue  and 
green,  but  has  its  genuine  tinge  in  the  degrees  from  a  very 
deep  and  dulky  to  the  pale  ft  imaginable  of  the  hue  of  fea- 
water.  Cronftedt  calls  the  lighter-coloured  ftone  aqua 
marina,  and  the  darker,  the  beryl.  In  its  perfedt  ftate,  it 
approaches  to  the  hardnefs  of  the  garnet,  but  is  often  foft- 
er  ;  and  its  fize  is  from  that  of  a  fmall  tare  to  that  of  a 
horfe-bean,  or  even  a  walnut.  It  may  be  imitated  by  ad¬ 
ding  to  twenty  pounds  of  cryftal-glafs  made  without  mag- 
nefia,  fix  ounces  of  calcined  brafs  or  copper,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  prepared  zaffre.  The  properties  of  the  be¬ 
ryl  were  very  wonderful  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  na- 
turalifts:  it  kept  people  from  falling  into  ambufeades  of 
enemies,  excited  courage  in  the  fearful,  and  cured  difeafes 
of  the  eyes  and  ftoinach.  It  does  none  of  thefe  things 
now;  becaufe  thefe  are  not  the  days  of  fuperftition. 

Beryl-Crystai,,  J'.  A  fpecies  of  what  Dr.  Hill  calls 
tllipomacrojlyla,  or  imperfedt  cryftals,  is  of  an  extreme  pure„ 
clear,  and  equal,  texture,  and  fcarcely  ever  fubjeft  to  the 
flighted:  films  or  blemifhes.  It  is  ever  conftant  to  the  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  its  figure,  which  is  that  of  a  long  and  (lender 
column,  remarkably  tapering  towards  the  fop,  and  very 
irregularly  hexangular.  It  is  of  a  fine  tranfparence,  and 
naturally  of  a  pale  brown  ;  ami  carries  fuch  evident  marks 
of  diftindlion  from  all  brown  cryftals,  that  our  lapidaries 
call  it,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  beryl- cryjlal,  or  limply 
the  beryl. 

BERY'TUS,  anciently  a  fea-port  town  of  Phoenicia  on 
the  Mediterranean,  thought  to  have  been  built  by  Saturn. 
It  was  deftroyed  by  Tryphon,  but  rebuilt  by  the  Romans. 
Agrippa  placed  here  two  legions,  whence  it  became  a  co¬ 
lony.  It  enjoyed  the  jus  Italicum,  and  had  an  excellent 
fchool  for  the  ftudy  of  the  law  in  Juftinian’s  time.  Now 
Beroot. 

BER'ZOWITZ,  a  town  of  Hungary;  twelve  miles 
north-north-eaft  of  Leutfch. 

BES,  or  Bessis,  in  Roman  antiquity,  two-thirds  of 
the  as,  or  Roman  pound. 

BESA'GNO,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  rifes  in  the  Apen¬ 
nines,  and  runs  into  the  fea  at  Genoa. 

BESAI'LE,  or  Besayle,  f  \_befayeul ,  Fr.  proavus „ 
Lat.]  The  father  of  the  grandfather  ;  and  in  the  common 
law  it  fignifies  a  writ  that  lies  where  the  great  grandfather 
was  feifed,  the  day  that  he  died,  of  any  lands  or  tenements 
in  fee-fimple  ;  and  after  his  death  a  ftranger  entereth  the 
fame  day  upon  him,  and  keeps  out  the  heir.  F.  N.B.  222. 
See  tit.  Mart  d'AnceJlor. 

BESALU',  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pyrenees.  '  It  had  anciently  its  particular  counts. 
Pope  Benedict  VIII.  erected  it  into  an  archbiftiopric,  which 
was  afterwards  fupprefled  :  feven  leagues  from  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  five  north  from  Gerona. 

BESANCON,  a  city  of  France,  and  capital  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Doubs  ;  before  the  revolution  it  was  the 
capital  of  Franche  Comte,  and  the  fee  of  an  archbiftiop. 
Befanyon  is  fituated  in  a  bottom  between  mountains,  on 
the  Doubs,  whofe  waters  almoft  furround  and  divide  it  in¬ 
to  Upper  and  Lower  town,  joined  by  a  handlome  bridge. 

It  has  fix  gates,  three  to  the  upper  and  three  to  the  lower 
town.  It  is  ftrong  both  by  art  and  nature,  being  defend¬ 
ed  by  a  wall  flanked  with  eight  towers  like  baftions;  the 
citadel  is  a  long  fquare  built  on  a  (harp  rock  ;  under  the 
Romans  it  was  one  of  the  molt  magnificent  places  which 
they  had  in  Gaul,  and  many  remains  of  their  fuperb  build¬ 
ings  are  yet  vifible  :  after  the  death  of  Julian,  it  was  near¬ 
ly  deftroyed  by  the  Germans,  and  a  fecond  time  by  Attila. 

It  afterwards  became  an  imperial  city,  till  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  who,  in  the  year  1674,  made  himfelf  mailer 
of  it,  and  united  it  to  France.  The  univerfity  is  an  an¬ 
cient  and  celebrated  foundation,  and  in  1732  a  literary  and' 

military 
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military  foclety  was  inrtituted  there.  It  corrtains  eight 
pari  flies,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  computed  at 
twenty  thou  (and.  It  is  twenty-fix  ports  fouth-fonth-weft 
of  Strafburg,  eleven  ea(t  of  Dijon,  and  forty-eight  eaft- 
fouth-eart  of  Paris.  Lat.  47.  14..  N.  Ion.  23.  40.  E.  Ferro. 

BE'SANT,  or  BE'zANT,y.  a  gold  coin  of  an  uncertain 
value,  (truck  at  Byza.ntium  in  the  time  of  the  Chriflian 
emperors :  hence  the  gold  offered  by  the  king  at  the  altar 
is  called  befant,  or  bifant. 

BESA'RABA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Bulgaria,  forty-eight  miles  north  of  Ternova. 

BES'BOROUGK,  an  illand  in  Norton  Sound,  on  the 
weft  coaft  of  North  America.  Lat.  64.  10.  N.  Ion.  161. 
15.  W.  Greenwich. 

To  BESCREE'N,  v.  a.  [from  fcrecn .]  To  cover  with  a 
fcreen  ;  to  rtielter  ;  to  conceal  : 

What  man  art  thou,  that  thus  befcreen'd  in  night, 

So  rtuinbleft  on  my  counfel  ?  „  Shahrfpeare. 

To  BESEE'CH,  v  a.  pret.  I  befought,  I  have  be/ought, 
[from  fecan,  Sax.  verfoekcn,  Dut.J  To  entreat  ;  to  fuppli- 
cate  ;  to  implore  :  fometimes  before  a  perfon. — I  befecck 
you,  fir,  pardon  me  ;  it  is  only  a  letter  from  my  brother. 
Shakcfpeare. — To  beg  ;  to  aik  :  before  a  thing. — Before  I 
come  to  them,  I  bcfeech  your  patience,  whilft  I  fpeak  fome- 
thing  to  ourfelves  here  prefent.  Spratt. 

To  BESEE'M,  v.  n.  \beziemen,  Dut.]  To  become;  to 
be  fit  ;  to  be  decent  for. — What  form  of  fpeech,  or  beha¬ 
viour,  bcjecmetk  11s  in  our  prayers  to  Almighty  God.  Hooker. 

BESEE'N,  particip.  [from  befie,  Skinner .]  Adapted; 
adjurted  ;  becoming  : 

Forth  came  that  ancient  lord  and  aged  queen, 

Armed  in  antique  robes  down  to  the  ground, 

And  fad  habiliments  right  well  bejeen.  Spenfer. 

BE'gERG  HEN'LU,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Caramania,  twenty-four  miles  north  Akferai. 

To  BESET',  v.  a.  pret.  I  befet  ;  I  have  befet ,  \_bcfttan , 
Sax.]  Tobefiege;  to  hem  in;  to  inclofe;  as  with  a  liege : 

I  know  thou  look’d:  on  me  as  on  a  wretch 
Befet  with  ills,  and  cover’d  with  misfortunes.  Addifon. 
To  waylay  ;  to  furround. — True  fortitude  I  take  to  be  the 
quiet  pofTeffion  of  a  man’s  felf,  and  an  undifturbed  doing 
his  duty,  whatever  evil  befets,  or  danger  lies  in  his  way. 
Locke. — To  embarrafs;  to  perplex  ;  to  entangle  without 
any  means  of  efcape. — We  be  in  this  world  befet  with  fun- 
dry  nneafinefles,  dirtradted  with  different  defires.  Locke. 
To  fall  upon;  to  harafs.  Not  vfed. 

,  But  they  him  fpying,  both  with  greedy  force 
At  once  upon  him  ran,  and  him  befet 
With  ftrokes  of  mortal  Reel.  Spenfer. 

To  BESHREW',  v.  a.  [The  original  of  this  word  is 
fomewhat  obfcure  :  as  it  evidently  implies  to  wifi  ill.,  fame 
derive  it  from  hefchrycn,  Ger.  ’to  enchant.  Topfel,  in  his 
Book  of  Animals,  deduces  it  from  the  firew  moufc,  an  ani¬ 
mal,  fays  he,  lo  poifonous,  that  its  bite  is  a  fevere  curie. 
A  firew  likewife  fignifies  a  fcolding  woman  ;  but  its  origin 
is  not  known.]  To  wifli  a  curie  to.  To  happen  ill  to: 

B firew  thee,  coulin,  which  did’ft  lead  me  forth 
Of  that  fweet  way  I  was  in  to  defpair.  Sliakefpeare. 

BESI'DE,  or  Besides,  prep,  [from  be  and  fide .]  At 
the  fide  of  another;  near  : 

Fair  is  the  kingcup  that  in  meadow  blows  ; 

Fair  is  the  daify  that  befide  her  grows. 

Over  and  above. — In  brutes,  befides  the  exercife  of  fenfitive 
perception  and  imagination,  there  are  lodged  inftinbts  an¬ 
tecedent  to  their  imaginative  faculty.  Hale. — Not  accord¬ 
ing  to,  though  not  contrary  ;  as  we  lay,  fome  things  are 
befide  nature,  fome  are  contrary  to  nature. — Providence 
often  difpofes  of  things  by  a  method  befide ,  and  above,  the 
difeoveries  of  man’s  reafon.  South. — Out  of;  in  a  (late  of 
deviating  from. — Thefe  may  ferve  as  landmarks  to  Ihew 
■what  lies  in  the  .direct  way  of  truth,  or  is  quite  befides  it. 
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Loeke. — Before  a  reciprocal  pronoun,  out  of;  as,  befit 
himfelf ;  out  of  the  order  of  rational  beings;  out  of  his 
wits. — Feftus  faid  with  a  loud  voice,  Paul,  thou  art  befit 
thy  felf,  much  learning  doth. make  thee  mad.  Ads. 

Beside,  or  Besides,  adv.  iVJore  than  that  ;  over  and 
above. — That  man  that  doth.not  know  thofe  things,  which 
are  of  necefiity  for  him  to  know,  is  but  an  ignorant  mail, 
whatever  he  may  know  befides.  Tillofon. — Not  in  this 

number  ;  out  of  this  clafs  ;  not  included  here _ The  men 

faid  unto  Lot,  Halt  thou  here  any  befides?  Genefis. 

All  that  we  feel  of  it,  begins  and  ends 
In  the  fmall  circle  of  our  foes  or  friends  ; 

To  all  befide  as  much  an  empty  (hade. 

An  Eugene  living,  as  a  Ctefar  dead.  Pope, 

To  BESIE'GE,  v.  a.  [from  fege. ]  To  beleaguer  ;  to 
lay  liege  to  ;  to  befet  with  armed  forces  ;  to  endeavour  to 
win  a  town  or  foitrefs,  by  furrounding  it  with  an  army, 
and  forcing  the  defendants  either  by  violence  or  famine, 
to  give  admiffipn. — And  he  (hall  befege  thee  in  all  thy 
gates,  until  thy  high  and  fenced  walls  come  down.  Deul. 

BESIE'GER,_/.  [from  befege. Oneemployed  ina  liege, 
— There  is  hardly  a  town  taken,  in  the  common  forms, 
where  the  befiegers  have  not  the  word  of  the  bargain. 

BESIS'TANS,  or  Bersteins,  f.  (lands,  or  (hops,  of 
the  merchants  at  Conftantinople,  Adrianople,  and  other 
tow  ns  in  the  grand  fignior’s  dominions  Each  iort  of  mer¬ 
chants  have  their  particular  befirtan,  which  nmft  alfo  b© 
underrtood  of  the  workmen,  all  thole  of  the  fame  trade 
working  in  the  fame  place.  Thefe  beliftans  are  commonly 
large  galleries  vaulted  over,  whofe  gates  are  (hut  everv 
night. 

BES'LER  (Bal'd),  apothecary  of  Nuremberg,  born  in 
1561,  prefented  to  the  public,  1.  Hortus  Eyftettenfis,  1613, 
folio,  with  plates  ;  the  reimpreflion  of  1640  is  lefs  elegant : 
that  of  1750  Hill  worfe.  It  contains  366  fpecimens.  2. 
leones  Florum  et  Herbarum,  1616,  4to.  and  t he  continua¬ 
tion  1622,  folio.  The  Gazophylacium  Rerum  Naturalium, 
Nuremb.  1642,  folio,  is  by  Michael  Rupert  Bcller,  foil  of 
Bal'd,  died  doctor  of  pliyfic,  in  1661.  This  book  was  re¬ 
printed  in  1716,  but  lefs  elleemed  of  this  edition  than  the 
former.  Lockner  gave  the  defeription  of  the  cabinet  of 
Bal'd  and  of  M.  R.  Beller,  1716,  which  is  in  great  requeft. 

BESLB/RI  A,  f.  [lo  named  in  honour  of  Bafil  Bcfer, 
above-mentioned.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  didy- 
namia,  order  angiofpermia,  natural  order  perfonatae.  The 
generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  one-leafed, 
five-parted,  acuminate,  eredi,  loofe,  with  reflected  tops. 
Corolla  :  monopetalous,  ringent  ;  tube  the  length  of  the 
calyx,  roundilh,  gibbous  on  one  (ide  at  the  bale,  and  at 
the  top;  border  five-cleft;  divifions  roundilh;  the  lower- 
mod  larged;  the  two  upper  lets  divided.  Stamina:  fila¬ 
ments  four,  within  the  tube  of  t'he  corolla,  of  which  two 
are  a  little  rtiorter ;  anther®  oblong,  twin,  banging  down 
on  each  fide.  Piftillum  :  germ  globular,  fitting  on  a  glan¬ 
dular  body  which  embraces  it  and  is  permanent,  cordate 
where  the  corolla  is  gibbous  ;  ftyle  fubulate,  eredt;  rtigma 
bifid,  obtufe.  Pericarpium :  berry  fubglobular,  one-cell- 
ed;  partition,  two  oppofite  femiovate  laminas,  not  coher¬ 
ing.  Seeds:  numerous,  round,  very  fipall,  neftling,  fixed 
to  the  inner  furface  of  the  berry. — EJJential  Character.  Ca¬ 
lyx  five-parted  ■  berry  fubglobular,  many  feeded. 

Species.  1.  Befleria  melittifolia  :  peduncles  branching, 
leaves  ovate.  This  has  a  fmooth  woody  ftalk  which  is 
jointed  ;  at  each  joint  are  placed  two  ovate  leaves  oppofite ; 
the  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  upon 
fhort  branching  foot-ftalks,  each  iuliaining  fix  or  eight 
flowers,  which  Hand  each  upon  a  feparate  fmaller  foot- 
ftalk.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America. 

2.  Befleria  lutea :  peduncles  fimple  crowded,  leaves 
lanceolate.  This  fort  rifes  with  a  ligneous  Hem  fix  or  fe- 
venfeet  high,  dividing  toward  the  top  into  many  irregular 
branches,  with  fpear-lhaped  ferrate  leaves,  which  have 
many  tranfverfe  veins  ;  the  flowers  come  out  at  the  wings 
of  the  leaves,  in  large  clufters,  eaeh  having  a  feparate 

foot® 
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foot-flalk;  thefe  are  fmall,  f  abulous,  and  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour.  Native  of  Martinico,  Jamaica,  &c. 

3.  Befleria  criftata  :  peduncles  fnriple,  folitary,  calyxes 
ferrate-crefted.  This  (lirubby  plant,  very  different  in  its 
habit  from  the  foregoing,  climbs  up  trees,  to  which  it 
adheres  by  means  of  roots  thrown  out  from  the  joints. 
Native  of  Martinico,  &c.  in  moifi  mountainous  woods. 

4.  Befleria  bivalvis  :  calyxes  bivalve' torn.  Stem  her¬ 
baceous,  very  long,  weak,  creeping,  hairy,  round.  Leaves 
oppolite,  petioled,  veined,  hairy,  nerved,  a  hand’s  breadth 
in  length.  Peduncles  lateral,  oppofite,  (liorter  than  the 
leaves,  two  from  each  axil,  one  flowered.  Berry  oval, 
with  a  hard  two-celled  nucleus.  It  refembles  the  third 
fpecies  much  in  the  leaves  and  calyx,  but  is  very  different 
in  the  fruit,  and  in  the  defedt  of  the  five-leaved  perian- 
thium.  It  was  obferved  at  Surinam  by  Dahlberg. 

5.  Befleria  biflora:  peduncles  two-flowered  involucre 
caducous  inflated,  leaves  ovate  quite  entire.  Native  of 
the  ifland  of  Otaheite. 

6.  Befleria  cymofa  :  peduncles  cymed,  pedicels  with; 
little  bradfes,  leaves  ovate  crenate.  Native  of  the  ifland 
of  Tanna. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  Thefe  plants  grow  naturally 
in  the  warm  parts  of  America.  The  feeds  fliould  be 
fownon  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring  ;  and,  when  the  plants 
are  come  up  half  an  inch  high,  they  fhould  be  each  tranf- 
planted  into  a  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  frefh  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot  bed  of  tanner’s  bark,  obferving  to  wa¬ 
ter  and  fliade  them  until  they  have  taken  root ;  after 
which  time  they  fliould  have  air  and  water  in  proportion 
to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon,  and  the  heat  of  the  bed  in 
which  they  are  placed.  When  the  plants  have  filled  thefe 
fmall  pots  with  their  roots,  they  fliould  be  fhaken  out  of 
them,  and  their  roots  trimmed,  and  put  into  larger  pots 
filled  with  light  frefh  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed 
again  ;  where  they  fliould  have  a  large  fliare  of  air  in 
warm  weather,  and  muff  be  frequently  watered.  With 
this  management  the  plants  will  thrive  very  well  in  ftim- 
mer,  but  in  winter  they  muff  be  removed  into  the  ftove, 
where  they  muff  be  placed  in  a  temperate  warmth,  and 
fhould  be  often,  but  fparingly,  watered.  The  fecond  year 
thefe  plants  will  flower,  and  fometimes  they  will  perfedt 
their  feeds  in  this  country ;  but  they  muff  be  conftantly  pre- 
ferved  in  the  ftove,  for  they  will  not  live  in  the  open  air. 

To  BESLUB'BER,  v.  a.  [from  Jlubber .]  To  daub;  to 
fmear. — He  perfuaded  us  to  tickle  our  nofes  with  fpear- 
grafs,  and  make  them  bleed  ;  and  then  beJLubbtr  our  gar¬ 
ments  with  it,  and  fwear  it  was  the  blood  of  true  men. 
Skakefpeare. 

BES'LY  (John),  king’s  advocate  at  Fontenoy-le-Comte 
in  Poitou,  born  at  Coulongnes-les-Royaux,  died  in  1644, 
at  feventy-two  years  old.  There  is  by  him,  1.  A  Hiftory 
of  Poitou,  Paris,  1647,  folio,  efteemed.  3.  The  Bifliops 
of  Poitiers,  1647,  4to.  He  was  a  man  well  verfed  in  the 
antiquities  of  France;  an  incorredt  writer,  but  an  accurate 
and  profound  hiftorian. 

To  BESME'AR,  v.  a.  [from  /near .  ]  To  bedaub;  to 
overfpread  wi,th  fomething  that  flicks  on.  To  foil ;  to  foul : 
Firft  Moloch,  horrid  king!  befmear’d  with  blood 
Of  human  facrifice,  and  parents’  tears.  Milton. 

To  BESMIR'CH,  v.  a.  To  foil;  to  difcolour.  Notinufe: 
Our  gaynefs  and  our  gilt  are  all  befmircb'd 
With  rainy  marching  in  the  painful  field.  Shahejpeare. 

To  BESMO'KE,  v.  a.  [from  /moke .]  To  foul  with 
fmoke.  To  harden  or  dry  in  fmoke. 

To  BESMUT',  v.  a.  [from  f nut .]  To  blacken  with 
fmoke  or  foot. 

BE'SOM,/.  [befm,  bcfma,  Sax.]  An  inftrument  to  fvveep 
with. — I  will  fweep  it  with  the  befom  of  deftrudlion,  faith 
the  Lord  of  hofts.  I/aia/i,  xiv.  22. 

BESORCH',  f.  a  coin  of  tin,  current  at  Ormus,  in  the 
Perfian  gulph,  at  the  rate  of  ^  parts  of  a  farthing  fterling. 

To  B  ESORT',  v.a.  [from fort.]  To  fuit;  to  fit ;  to  become: 
Vol.  II.  No.  hi. 
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Such  men  as  may  be  fort  your  age, 

And  know  themfelves  and  you.  Shakcfpcare. 

Besort,  f.  [from  the  verb.]  Company;  attendance; 
train  : 

I  crave  fit  difpofition  for  my  wife, 

With  fuch  accommodation  and  befort 

As  levels  with  her  breeding.  Shakfpcare. 

To  BESOT',  v.  a.  [from  fot.]  To  infatuate;  to  ftupify; 
to  dull ;  to  take  away  the  fenfes : 

Swinifli  gluttony 

Ne’er  looks  to  heav’n  amidft  his  gorgeous  feaft, 

But,  with  bfottcdb3.it  ingratitude, 

Crams  and  blafphemes  his  feeder.  Milton. 

To  make  to  doat,  with  on.  Not  much  ufed .* 

Truft  not  thy  beauty  ;  but  reftore  the  prize 
Which  he,  befotted  on  that  face  and  eyes. 

Would  rend  from  us.  Dryden. 

BESOUG IIT',  [ preterite  and  part  pajjive  of  befeeck .] 
Haften  to  appeafe 

Th’  iiicenfed  Father,  and  the  incenfed  Son, 

While  pardon  may  be  found,  in  time  befovght.  Milton, 

BESOZ'ZI,  or  Bezutius,  (Ambrogio),  a  painter  of 
confiderable  eminence,  was  born  at  Milan  in  1648.  He 
worked  fome  time  under  Giofeifo  Danedi,  called  Montalti: 
he  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where  he  ftudied  from  the 
antiques  and  the  pictures  of  the  greateft  matters;  and  at 
laft  perfected  himfelf  in  the  fchool  of  Ciro  Ferri.  His 
great  excellency  confifted  in  painting  architecture,  friezes, 
imitations  of  bafs-relievos,  and  other  decorations.  He 
died  at  Milan  in  1706,  aged  fifty-eight  years. 

To  RESPAN'GLE,  v.  a.  [from  fpangle.]  To  adorn 
with  fpangles  ;  to  befprinkle  with  fomething  lhining  : 

Not  Berenice’s  locks  firft  rofe  fo  bright, 

The  heav’ns  be/pangling  with  diflievell’d  light.  Pope. 

To  BESPAT'TER,  v.  a.  [from  /patter.]  To  foil  by 
throwing  filth;  to  fpot  or  fprinkle  with  dirt  or  water.  To 
afperfe  with  reproach. — Thofe  who  will  not  take  vice  into 
their  bofoms,  (hall  yet  have  it  bfpatter  their  faces.  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Tongue. 

To  BESPAW'L,  v.a.  [hom/pawl.  ]  Todaub  with  fpittle. 

To  BESPEAK',  v.a.  be/poke ,  or  befpake\  1  have  be/poke, 
or  bfpoken.  [from [peak.]  To  order,  to  entreat  any  thing 
beforehand;  or  againft  a  future  time.  To  make  way  by  a 
previous  apology.  To  forbode  ;  to  tell  fomething  before¬ 
hand. — They  ftarted  fears,  bt/poke  dangers,  and  formed 
ominous  prognoftics,  in  order  to  fcare  the  allies.  Swift.-— 
To  fpeak  to  ;  to  addrefs.  Tiffs  fenfe  is  chiefly  poetical : 
Then  flaring  on  her  with  a  ghaftly  look, 

And  hollow  voice,  he  thus  the  queen  befpohe.  Dryden. 

To  betoken  ;  to  fhew. — When  the  abbot  of  St.  Martin 
was  born,  he  had  fo  little  of  the  figure  of  a  man,  that  it 
befpohe  him  rather  a  monfter.  Locke. 

BESPEAK'ER,/".  He  that  befpeaks  any  thing. — They 
mean  not  with  love  to  the  befpeaker  of  the  work,-  but  de¬ 
light  in  the  work  itfelf.  IVotton. 

To  BESPEC'KLE,  v.  a.  [from  fpeckle.]  To  mark  with 
fpeckles,  or  fpots. 

To  BESPEW',  v.  a.  [from fpeio.]  To  dawb  with  fpevv 
or  vomit. 

To  BESPI'CE,  v.  a.  [from fpice.]  To  feafon  with  fpices. 

To  BESPIT',  v.  a.  1  befpat ,  or  be f pit ;  I  have  befpit,  or 
befpitten\  [from [pit.]  To  daub  with  fpittle. 

BESPLAS'  (Jofeph  Mary  Anne  Gros  de),  dodlor  of 
the  Sorbonne,  abbot  of  l’Epau,  born  at  Caftelnaudari  iu 
Languedoc  in  1734,  died  at  Paris  in  1783,  at  firft  difeharg- 
ed  with  not  lefs  fortitude  than  charity  the  painful  office 
of  accompanying  and  exhorting  the  criminals  fentenced  to 
die.  Afterwards,  devoting  his  talents  to  the  pulpit,  he 
preached  with  applaufe  at  Verfailles  and  at  Paris.  His 
feripon  on  the  laft. fupper  prefented  a  piece  of  eloquence  fo 
1 1  C  affecting 
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affecting  on  the  fad  condition  of  the  prifoners  in  the  feve- 
ral  gaols,  that  the  immediate  regulation  of  them,  as  to 
accommodations  and  health,  with  the  eftablifhment  of 
the  Hotel  de  Force,  were  among  the  happy  effects  of  it. 
The  abbe  de  Belplas  was  ferviceable  to  humanity,  not 
only  by  his  difcourfes,  but  by  his  works.  We  have  by 
him  a  treatife,  Of  the  Caufes  of  Public  Happinefs,  177.8, 
2.  vols.  j  21UO.  replete  with  excellent  fuggeftions,  political 
and  moral,  enriched  with  great  and  noble  ideas,  to  which 
nothing  is  wanting  but  a  more  methodical  arrangement. 
The  fame  cenfure  might  be  palfed  upon  his  Ettay  on  the 
Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit  ;  a  produdtion  of  his  youth,  of 
which  the  fecond  edition  of  1778  was  carefully  retouched. 
The  abbe  de  Befplas  was  beneficent  as  much  from  incli¬ 
nation  as  from  principle;  he  had  the  art  of  uniting  viva¬ 
city  with  gentlenefs,  of  pleafing  without  affording  room 
for  fcandal,  of  being  inftrudtive  without  pedantry,  and  to¬ 
lerant  without  indifference  ;  in  his  whole  figure  and  de¬ 
portment  was  feen  that  ferenity,  that  gentle  gaiety,  which 
ever  accompanies  an  honed  and  contented  heart. 

BESPO'KE,  irrcg.  partial),  from  ke.fptak  ;  which  fee. 

To  BESPOT',  v.  a.  [from  fpot.~\  To  mark  with  fpots. 
— Mildew  refts  on  the  wheat,  befpotting  the  (talks  with  a 
different  colour  from  the  natural.  Mortimer. 

To  B  ESPREAD',  v.  a.  prefer,  befpreacl ;  part.  pair,  be- 
Jpread;  [from  fpread-2  To  fpread  over  ;  to  cover  over. — • 
The  globe  is  equally  bcfprcad ;  fo  that  no  place  wants  pro¬ 
per  inhabitants.  Derham. 

To  B  ESPRIN'K  LE,  v.  a.  [from Jpr inkle. To  fprinkle 
over;  to  leafier  over. — Herodotus  imitating  the  father 
poet,  whofe  life  he  Had  written,  hath  befprinklcd  his  work 
with  many  fabuloiities.  Broum. 

To  BESPUT'TER,  v.  a.  [from,  /putter."]  To  fputter 
over  fomething ;  to  dawb  any  thing  by  fluttering,  or 
throwing  out  fpittle  upon  it. 

BESSARA'BIA,  or  Budziac  Tartarv,  a  fmall 
territory  of  Europe,  bounded  on  the  weff  by  Moldavia, 
on  the  fouth  by  the  Danube,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Black  Sea, 
and  on  the  north  by  Rufiia.  The  inhabitants  are  the  Bud¬ 
ziac  Tartars.  It  was  of  old  inhabited  by  the  Arpii,  a 
people  of  Lower  Maefia,  and  their  country  was  called  the 
Dcfert  of  the  Getce.  It  became  afterwards  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Hungary,  then  of  Moldavia,  of  which  it  is  dill  by 
fome  confidered  as  a  part.  The  country  is  partly  mardry, 
and  partly  mountainous.  The  chief  towns  are  Bender, 
Akerman,  Kilia,  and  Ifmail. 

BESSA'RION,  titular  patriarch  of  Condantinople  and 
archbifhop  of  Nice,  and  one  of  thofc  illuftrious  perfons 
who  contributed  to  the  refurrection  of  letters  in  the  15th 
century,  was  born  at  Trebifond.  He  was  zealous  to  re¬ 
unite  the  Greek  with  the  Latin  church,  and  engaged  the 
emperor  John  Pal.eologus  to  intered  himfelf  in  bringing 
this  great  work  about.  He  patted  into  Italy,  appeared  at 
the  council  of  Florence,  harangued  the  fathers,  and  made 
himfelf  admired,  as  well  by  his  modedy  as  by  his  uncom¬ 
mon  abilities.  The  Greek  fchifmatics  conceived  fo  mortal 
an  averfion  to  him,  that  he  was  obliged  to  remain  in  Italy; 
where  pope  Eugenius  IV.  honoured  him  with  the  purple 
in  1439.  He  fixed  his  abode  at  Rome,  and  would  have 
been  railed  to  the  papal  chair,  if  cardinal  Alain  had  not 
oppofed  it,  as  injurious  to  the  Latin  church,  to  choofe  a 
Greek,  however  illudrious.  He  was  employed  in  feveral 
embafiies,  but  that  to  France  proved  fatal  to  him.  When 
legate  at  this  court,  he  happened  to  vifit  the  duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  before  he  faw  Louis  XI.  which  fo  difconcerted 
the  capricious  haughty  monarch,  as  to  occafion  him  a  very 
ungracious  reception.  Nay,  the  king  even  took  the  car¬ 
dinal  legate  by  his  mod  magnificent  beard,  faying  in  his 
tine  Latin,  Barbara  Grceca  genus  retinent  quod  habere folebant ; 
and  this  affront  fo  chagrined  the  cardinal  as  to  occafion  his 
death,  at  Ravenna,  .upon  his  return  in  1472.  Belfarion 
loved  the  literati  and  prote&ed  them.  Argyropilus,  The¬ 
odore  of  Gaza,  Poggius,  Laurentius  Valla,  &c.-  formed  a 
kind  of  academy  in  his  houfe.  His  library  was  large  and 
Curious ;  and  the  fenate  of  Venice,  to  whom  he  gave  it, 
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prcferve  it  to  this  day  with  attention  and  regard.  He  left 
fome  works,  which  rank  among  thofe  that  helped  to  re¬ 
vive  letters;  as,  Defenfio  Dodtrinae  Platonicas,  &c.  Tranf- 
lations  of  fome  pieces  of  Aridotle;  Orations,  Epidles,  &c. 

BESS  AY',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Allier,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftridt  of 
Moulins:  eight  miles  fouth  of  Moulins. 

BESSE,  f.  A  copper  coin  at  Ormus,  four  cotbegs,  in 
value  one  penny  three  farthings  derling. 

Besse,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a  dif- 
trict,  in  the  department  of  Puy  de  Dome :  fix  leagues  fouth 
of  Clermont,  and  four  and  a  half  weft  of  Ift'oire.  Lat.  45. 
31.  N.  Ion.  20.  3S.  E.  Ferro. 

Besse,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Var, 
and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftricl  of  Brignols  ; 
ftx  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Brignols. 

Besse,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Sarre,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  tire  diftridf  of  St. 
Calais,  on  the  river  Braye  :  five  miles  Tenth  of  St.  Calais. 

BES'SEN  AY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Rhone  and  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the 
diftt  ift  of  Camp-de-Lyon  :  four  leagues  w  eft  of  Lyons. 

BES'SENB  ACFI,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Lower  Rhine  and  archbifliopric  of  Mentz  :  fix  miles 
eaft  of  AfcliafFenburg. 

BESSER'NE,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Denmark:  two  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Veyeroe. 

BES'SET  (Henry  de),  tieur  de  la  Chapelle-Milon,  in- 
fpedtor  of  the  fine  arts  under  the  marquis  de  Villacerf,  and 
comptroller  of  the  public  works,  when  the  great  Colbert 
was  appointed  in  1683  fuperintendant  of  them.  He  was 
at  the  fame  time  fecretary  to  the  academy  of  inferiptions 
and  medals.  His  account'd  the  campaigns  of  Rocroi  and 
Fribourg,  in  1644  and  1645,  121110.  written  with  an  ele¬ 
gant  fnnplicity,  is  a  comple  model  in  that  fpecies  of  com¬ 
petition.  He  died  in  1693. 

BES'SICA,  a  diftrift  of  Thrace  towards  mount  Haem  us, 
to  the  fouth  of  the  Hebrus.  It  was  inhabited  by  a  fierce 
and  barbarous  people  noted  for  their  robberies.  Their 
chief  city  Ufcudama  is  now  Adrianople.  They  lived  un¬ 
der  their  own  king  till  the  confulate  of  M.  Licinius  Lu- 
cullus  and  C.  Caflius  Varus  ;  when  the  conful  Lucullus 
invaded  their  country,  and,  having  gained  a  great  vidtory 
over  them,  took  their  metropolis,  and  fubjedled  the  whole 
nation  to  the  Roman  laws.  The  Romans,  notwithftand- 
ing  they  had  fubdued  them  by  force  of  arms,  (till  fuffered 
them  to  live  under  their  own  kings;  for  Pifo,  while  he 
governed  Macedon  in  quality  of  proconful,  having  trea- 
cheroufiy  feized  Rabocentus,  whom  Suetonius  calls  prince 
of  the  Beffi,  caufed  him  to  be  publicly  beheaded.  This 
affront  fo  exafperated  the  whole  nation,  that  they  revolted  ; 
but  were  overthrown  by  Odtavius  the  father  of  Auguftus. 
During  the  civil  wars  of  Rome  they  attempted  to  recover 
their  liberty,  but  were  again  defeated  by  the  famous  M. 
Brutus. 

BESSIE'RES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Garonne  :  five  leagues  north-eaft  of  Touloufe. 

BES'SIGHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Swabia,  and  duchy  of  Wurtemburgh,  near  the  conflux 
of  the  Eiis  and  Neckar:  eight  miles  fouth  of  Heilbron, 
and  thirteen  north  of  Stuttgart. 

BES'SIN,  before  the  revolution,  a  fmall  country  of 
France,  in  Lower  Normandy,  near  the  lea  coaft. 

BESSI'NES,  a  towu  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Vienne,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  dif- 
tridh  of  Bellac  :  fix  leagues  north" of  Limoges. 

BES'SONIE  (La),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Tarn,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  the  diftrici  of 
Caftres  :  three  leagues  north-nOrth-eaft  of  Caftres,  and 
five  fouth- fouth  eaft  of  Alby. 

BES'SUS,  a  governor  of  Bactriana,  who  after  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Arbela  feized  Darius,  his  fovereign,  and  put  him  to 
death.  After  this  murder,  he  a  (Turned  the  title  of  kingy 
and  was  fome  time  after  brought  before  Alexander,  who 
gave  him  to  Oxatres,  the  brother  of  Darius.  The  prince 

ordered 
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crdered  his  hands  and  ears  to  be  cut  off,  and  his  body  to 
fee  expofed  on  a  crofs,  and  (hot  at  by  the  foldiers.  JuJlin. 

BES'SY  BELL,  a  mountain  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Tyrone  :  ten  miles  foutli  of  Strabane. 

BEST,  adj.  tiie  fuperlative  from  good ;  [bet,  betera,  bctjl , 
Sax.  good,  better,  bed.]  Mod  good;  that  which  has  good 
qualities  in  the  highed  degree.— I  think:  it  is  a  good  argu¬ 
ment  to  fay  the  infinitely  wife  God  hath  made  it  fo,  and 
therefore  it  is  bef.  Locke. 

The  Best.  The  utmofi  power;  the  dronged  endeavour; 
the  mod  ;  the  highed  perfection. — Let  each  man  do  his 
bef.  Shakefpeare. 

To  make  the  Best.  To  carry  to  its  greateft  perfection  ; 
to  improve  to  the  utmoft. 

Best,  adv.  [fromaW/.]  In  the  highed  degree  of  good- 
nefs. — He  ll-vall  dwell  in  that  place  which  he  diall  choofe, 
in  one  of  thy  gates,  where  it  liketh  him  bejl.  Deut.  xxiii.  16. 

Best  is  fometimes  ufed  in  compofition. — By  this  law  of 
loving  even  our  enemies,  the  Chridian  religion  difeovers 
itfelf  to  be  the  mod  generous  and  bejl-natured  inditution 
that  ever  was  in  the  world.  Tillotfon. 

BEST  A' AD,  a  town  of  Norway  v  thirty-dx  miles  north- 
north-ead  of  Drontlveim. 

BESTA'GNO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in.  the  duchy  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  on  the-  Bormida  :  eighteen  miles  ead  of  Alba. 

BES'TAIL,  f.  [belail,  Fr.]  in  ancient  datutes,  all 
kinds  of  beads  or  cattle,  efpecially  thofe  purveyed  for  the 
king’s  proviiion. 

To  BESTAIN',  u.  a.  [fromy?«w.]  To  mark  with  dains ; 
to  fpot. 

To  BESTEAD',  v.  a.  I  bejled ;  I  have  bejled ;  [from 
Read  ]  To  profit  : 

Hence,  vain  deluding  joys  ! 

The  brood  of  folly,  without  father  bred  ; 

How  little. you  bejlead, 

Or  fill  the  fixed  mind  with  all  your  toys !  Milton. 

To  treat;  to  accommodate.  This  fliould  rather  be  befted. — 
They  fhal  1  pafs  through  it  hardly  beftead,  and  hungry.  If. 

BES'TIAL,  adj.  [from  beaf.}  Belonging  to  a  bead,  or 
to  the  clafs  of  beads.  Having  the  qualities  of  beads  ;  bru¬ 
tal ;  below-  the  dignity  of  reafon  or  humanity,;  carnal. — 
1  have  lod  the  immortal  part  of  tnyfelf,  and  what  remains 
is  befial.  Shakefpeare. 

Bestial  Signs,  f  in  adrology,  are  figns  of  the  zodiac, 
called  Aries ,  Leo,  Taurus,  Capricornus,  and  Sagittarius ;  be- 
caufe  they  are  in  globes  reprefented  by  four-footed  beads. 

BEST1  A'LlTY,yi  The  quality  of  beads  ;  degeneracy 
from  human  nature;  libidinous  contaCt  with  brutes. — 
What  can  be  a  greater  abfurdity,  than  to  affirm  befiality 
to  be  the  effence  of  humanity,  and  darknefs  the  centre  of 
light?  Arbuthnot. 

BES'TIALLY,  adv..  Brutally;  in  a  manner  below  hu¬ 
manity. 

BESTIA'RII,y..  in  Roman  antiquity,  fuch  as  fought 
againd  beads,  or  thofe  who  were  expofed  to  them  by  fen- 
tence  of  the  law.  There  were  four  kinds  of  bediarii  :  the 
fird  were  thofe  who  made  a  trade  of  it,  and  fought  for 
money  ;  the  fecond  were  fuch  young  men  as,  to  diew  their 
ftrength  and  dexterity  in  managing  their  arms,  fought  a- 
gaind  beads  ;  the  third  was,  where  leveral  bediarii  were 
let  loofe  at  once,  well  armed,  againd  a  number  of  beads  ; 
and  the  fourth  kind  were  thofe  condemned  to  the  beads, 
confiding  either  of  enemies  taken  in  war,.or  as  being  daves, 
and  guilty  of  fome  enormous  crime ;  thofe  were  all  expof¬ 
ed  naked,  and  without  defence. 

To  BESTICK',  v.  a.  prefer.  I  befuck ,  I  have  bejluck  ; 
[from fick.}  To  dick  over  with  any  thing  ;  to  mark  any 
,  thing  by  infixing  points  or  fpots  here  and  there. 

To  BESTIR',  v.  a.  [from fir.'}  To  put  into  vigorous 
aClion.  It  is  feldom  ufed  otherwile  than  with  the  recipro¬ 
cal  pronoun  : 

As  when  men  wont  to  watch 
On  duty,  deeping  found  by  whom  they  dread, 

JRauze  and  bejlir  themfelv.es  ere  well  awake.  Milton. 
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It  is  ufed  by  Shakefpeare  with  a  common  word. — I  am 
fcarce  in  breath,  my  lord.  No  marvel  you  have  fo  befir- 
red  your  valour.  Shakefpeare. 

BESTOROZIN',  or  Beszermeny,  a  town  of  Hun¬ 
gary  ;  eight  miles  north-north-wed  of  Debreczin. 

lo  BESTOW',  v.  a.  [ bifeden ,  Dutch.]  To  give;  to 
confer  upon  :  commonly  with  upon. — All  the  dedicated 
things-  of  the  houfe  of  the  Lord  did  they  bejlow  upon  Baa¬ 
lim.  2  Chronicles,  xxiv.  7. — Sometimes  with  to. — Sir  Julius 
Caefar  had,  in  his  office,  the  difpolition  of  the  fix  clerks 
places ;  which  lie  had  bef  owed  to  fuch  perfons  as  he  thought 
fit.  Clarendon. — To  give,  as  charity  or  bounty. — Our  Sa¬ 
viour  doth  plainly  witnefs,  that  there  fiiould  not  be  as 
much  as  a  cup  of  cold  water  be/lowed  for  his  fake,  without 
reward.  Hooker. — To  give  in  marriage. — I  could  have  be¬ 
fouled  her  upon  a  fine  gentleman,  who  extremely  admired 
her.  Taller. — To  give  as  a  p relent  : 

Pure  oil  and  incenfe  on  the  fire  they  throw, 

And  fat  of  victims  which  his  friends  befow.  Drydm. 

To  apply. — The  fea  was  not  the  duke  of  Marlborough’s 
element ;  otherwile  the  whole  force  of  the  war  would  in¬ 
fallibly  have  been  bejlowed  there.  Swift. — To  lay  out  upon. 
— And  thou  (halt  bejlow  that  money  for  whatfoever  thy 
foul  ludeth  after,  for  oxen,  Iheep,  or  for  wine.  Deut.  xiv.. 
26  — To  lay  up  ;  to  (low  ;  to  place. — And  when  lie  came 
to  the  Tower,  he  took  them  from  their  hand,  and  bjlowed 
them  in  the  houfe.  2  Kings,  v.  24. 

BESTOW'ER,yi  Giver;  he  that  confers  anything;; 
difpofer. 

BESTR  AU'GHT,  particip.  [Of  this  participle.  we  have- 
not  found  the  verb  ;  by  analogy  we  may  derive  it  from  be - 
fraTt-,  perhaps  it  is  corrupted  from  difraught.}  DiftraCf- 
ed  ;  mad  ;  out  of  one’s  fenfes  ;  out  of  one’s  wits. —  -\lk 
Marian,  the  fat  alewife,  if  fhe  knew  me  not.  What !  I- 
am  not  befraught.  ShakeJ'peare. 

To  BESTREW',  v.  a.  particip.  pad’,  befrewed ,  or  be- 
frown ,  [from  frew.  J  To  fprinkle  over  : 

So  thick  befrown , 

AbjeCt  and  lod  lay  thefe,  covering  tbe  flood,  Milton , 

To  BESTRIDE',  v.  a.  1  befrid  ;  I  have  befrid-,  or  be - 
f  ridden,  [from  ftride.  ]  Todride  over  any  thing  ;  to  havo 
any  thing  between  one’s  legs.  To  dep  over. 

That  I  fee  thee  here, 

Thou  noble  thing  !  more  dances  my  rapt  heart. 

Than  when  I  fird  my  wedded  midrefs  faw 

Bejl  ride  my  threlhold.  Shakefpeare. 

It  is  often  ufed,  in  the  confequential  fenfe,  for  to  ride  on. 

The  bounding  deed  you  pompoufly  bef  ride 

Shares  with  his  lord  the  pleafure  and  the  pride.  Pope. 

It  is  ufed  fometimes  of  a  man  danding  over  fomethjng 
which  he  defends :  the  prefent  mode  of  war  has  put  this 
fenfe  out  of  ufe  : 

He  befrid 

An  o’erprefs’d  Roman,  and  i’  th’  conful’s  view 
Slew  three  oppofers ;  Tarquin’s  felf  he  met, 

And  druck  him  on  his  knees.  Shakefpeare . 

To  BESTUD',  v.  a.  [from fud.}  To  adorn  with Jtuds.,. 
or  fnining  prominences. 

BET,  f.  \_weddian,  to  wager;  wed,  a  wager,  Sax.  from 
which  the  etymologids  derive  bet1.  Johnfon  rather  ima¬ 
gines  it  to  come  from  the  word  betan,  to  mend,  increase, 
or  better,  as  a  bet  increafes  the  original  wager.]  A  wager; 
fomething  laid  to  be  won  upon  certain  conditions  ; 

The  hoary  fool,  who  many  days 

Has  draggled  with  continu’d  forrow, 

Renews  his  hope,  and  blindly  lays 

The  defp’rate  to  upon  to-morrpw.  Prior. 

To  Bet,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  wager  ;  to  flake  at 
a  wager. — He  drew  a  good  bow  :  and  dead  ?  John  of 
Gaunt  loved  him  well,  and  betted  much  upon  his  head, 
Shakefpeare. 

Bet., 
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Bet,  the  cAA  preterite  oi  beat. — He  (laid  fora  better  hour, 
till  the  hammer  had  wrought  and  U t  the  party  more  pliant. 
Bacon. 

BE'TA,/!  [from  the  form  of  the  letter  beta  £,  which 
it  has  when  it  fwells  with  feed.]  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  pentandria,  order  digynia,  natural  order  holoraceae. 
Generic  characters  are — Calyx  :  perianthium  five-leaved, 
concave,  permanent ;  divilions  ovate-obleng,  obtnfe.  Co¬ 
rolla:  none.  Stamina:  filaments  five,  fubulate,  oppofite 
to  the  leaves  of  the  calyx,  and  of  the  fame  length  with 
them  ;  antherae  roundifh.  Piftillum  :  germ  in  a  manner 
below  the  receptacle ;  dyles  two,  very  fhort,  eredt ;  (fig- 
mas  acute.  Pericarpium  :  capfule  within  the  bottom  of 
the  calyx,  one-celled,  deciduous.  Seeds  :  fingle,  kidney- 
form,  comprefled,  involved  in  the  calyx. — EJfential  Cha- 
r  after.  Calyx  five-leaved ;  corolla  none  ;  feed  kidney- 
form,  within  the  fubdance  of  the  bafe  of  the  calyx. 

Species,  i.  Beta  vulgaris,  or  red  garden  beet:  flowers 
heaped  ;  leaflets  of  the  calyx  toothed  at  the  bafe.  Gar¬ 
den  red  beet  has  large,  thick,  fucculent,  leaves,  which  are 
for  the  mod  part  of  a  dark  red  or  purple  colour.  The 
roots  are  large  and  deep  red,  and  on  thefe  circumftances 
their  goodnefs  depends ;  for  the  larger  they  grow  the 
more  tender  they  will  be,  and  the  deeper  their  colour  the 
more  they  are  efiteemed.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fea-coafl  of 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  Of  this  fpecies  there  are  ma¬ 
ny  feminal  varieties;  for  the  beet  is  very  fubjeflto  change, 
and  to  degenerate,  at  lead  in  our  climate.  The  roots  of 
red  beet  are  boiled,  diced,  and  eaten  cold,  by  themfelves, 
or  in  fallads;  are  ufedas  garni (h  to  difhes,  and  as  a  pickle. 
The  green-leaved  variety  is  mod  edeemed ;  the  roots  be¬ 
ing  the  larged  and  mod  tender.  Martial  has  judly  marked 
the  beet  for  its  fatuity.  It  is  faid  to  be  prejudicial  to  the 
(tomach,  and  tb  afford  little  nourifhment.  Taken  in  quan¬ 
tity,  it  tends  to  loofen  the  belly.  The  juice  both  of  the 
roots  and  leaves  is  faid  to  be  a  powerful  errhine,  occafion- 
ing  a  copious  difeharge  of  mucus  without  provoking  freez¬ 
ing.  A  good  fugar  may  be  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the_ 
frefit  roots.  It  was  cultivated  in  1 656,  by  Mr.  John 
Tradefcant,  jun. 

2.  Beta  cycla,  or  white  garden  beet  :  flowers  three¬ 
fold  ;  leaflets  of  the  calyx  unarmed  at  the  bafe.  The  root 
of  this  fort  feldom  grows  larger  than  a  man’a.thumb  ;  the 
(talks  grow  ere£t,  and  have  oblong  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
growing  clofe  to  the  dalk  :  the  fpikes  of  flowers  are  axil¬ 
lary,  long,  and  have  narrow  leaves  placed  between  the 
flowers.  The  lower  leaves  are  thick  and  fucculent,  and 
their  foot-fialks  are  broad.  For  thefe  it  is  cultivated  ;  the 
leaves  being  boiled  as  fpinach,  or  put  into  foups,  and  the 
(talks  and  midrib  of  the  leaf  being  (tewed  and  eaten  as 
afparagus.  ’  1 

A  large  variety  of  this  has  lately  been  introduced  from 
abroad,  tinder  the  titles  of  racinc  de  difette ,  aroot  offcarcity , 
and  mangel  wurzel.  It  is  much  cultivated  in  many  parts 
of  the  continent,  not  only  in  gardens,  but  in  the  fields  ; 
being  much  more  in  efteem,  and  perhaps  really  better, 
than  with  us,  where  it  feems  to  degenerate.  Its  qualities, 
and  the  quantity  of  its  produce,  have  been  much  magni¬ 
fied,  in  common  with  molt  other  things  newly  introduced. 
The  leaf  and  root  are  faid  to  be  excellent  food  for  man 
and  beaft  :  it  is  affirmed  not  to  be  liable  to  dedruCtion  by 
infedts;  nor  to  be  affedted  by  drought,  Sec.  The  leaves 
are  recommended  as  equal  in  quality  to  fpinach  :  and  be¬ 
ing  from  thirty  to  forty  inches  long,  and  from  twenty-two 
to  twenty-five  broad,  exceed  it  greatly. in  quantity.  They 
may  alfo  be  gathered  every  twelve  or  fifteen  days  during 
the  feafon.  The  roots  have  an  earthy  tafte ;  and  are 
mawkifhly  fweet,  either  boiled,  fried,  or  in  falad.  They 
•  weigh  ten  or  twelve  pounds  when  tranfplanted ;  but  when 
left  in  the  ground  where  they  /were Town  have  weighed  as 
high  as  twenty-four  pounds.  The  ancients  catted  -the 
white  beet  Cycla ,  or  rather  Sicla,  by  contraction  from  Si- 
cu/a,  Sicilian  beet,  as  we  call* the  Savoy  cabbages  Savoys. 
Miller  mentions  three  varieties  of  this  :  the  white,  the 
green,  and  the  Swrfs  or  Chard,  beet :  by  the  laft  of  thefe 
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he  probably  intended  the  fame  as  the  modern  mangel 
wurzel,  or  racine  de  difette.  He  affirms,  that  they  vary 
from  one  to  another  in  culture,  as  he  has  often  experienc¬ 
ed,  but  that  they  never  alter  to  the  firft  or  third.  An 
anonymous  w  riter  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  (v.  58.  1. 
p. -872.)  informs  us,  that  three  varieties  appeared  from 
feeds  procured  from  Dr.  Lettfom.  1.  With  leaves  and 
(tern  dark  green;  which  was  the  mod  common.  2.  With 
ftem  and  leaves  of  a  lighter  colour;  which  he  takes  to  be 
the  white  beet.  3.  With  demand  veins  of  the  leaves  red; 
which  he  fays  is  the  red  beet.  All  of  them  have  flowers 
In  cluflers  from  two  to  three  ;  pidillums  from  two  to  five; 
a  leaf  growing  from  the  bafe  of  the  flowers;  the  fegments 
of  the  calyx  equal,  hunched,  and  membranaceous  at  the 
edge.  Few  plants  flowering  the  fird  year,  he  concludes 
it  to  be  biennial ;  as  indeed  all  the  garden  forts  are,  if  not 
the  wild  fea  beet  alfo,  although  Linneus  lets  it  dow-n  as 
annual  and  Ray  as  perennial.  Dr.  Lettfom,  who  took 
much  pains  to  introduce  the  mangel  wurzel,  informs  us, 
that  on  his  own  land,  which  was  not  favourable  to  its 
growth,  the  roots  upon  an  average,  weighed  full  tea 
pounds,  and,  if  the  leaves  were  calculated  at  half  that 
weight,  the  whole  product  would  be  fifteen  pounds  of  nu¬ 
tritious  aliment  upon  every  fquare  of  eighteen  inches. 

3.  Beta  maritima,  or  fea-beet :  flowers  double  or  twin ; 
leaflets  of  the  calyx  even,  not  toothed.  This  differs  from 
the  others,  according  to  Linnaeus,  in  flowering  the  fird 
year ;  in  having  oblique  or  vertical  leaves ;  and  in  the 
leaflets  of  the  calyx  being  equal,  not  toothed  :  according 
to  Ray,  in  having  a  perennial  root.  This  is  probably  the  ori¬ 
ginal  parent  of  all  the  garden  beets:  Miller  however  affirms, 
that  he  has  brought  the  feeds  from  the  places  where  they 
grow  naturally,  many  times,  and  has  cultivated  the  plants 
with  care,  but  could  never  find  tpiy  of  them  to  vary  from 
the  parent  plant  in  the  characters.  It  is  a  native  of  Holland 
and  Great  Britain  on  the  fea  coad  and  in  fait  marfhes ;  it 
is  alfo  found  plentifully  about  Nottingham. 

4.  Beta  patula,  or  fpreading  beet :  flowers  heaped,  a)l 
the  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  branches  divaricated.  Stem 
(hort,  hardly  a  foot  high,  very  branching;  branches  long, 
divaricate.  It  flowers  in  Augufi.  Native  of  the  ifland 
of  Madeira. 

Propagation  and  Culture. ,  The  red  beet  is  frequently 
fown  with  carrots,  parfnips,  or  onions,  by  the  kitclteh- 
gardeners  near  London,  who  draw  up  their  carrots  or 
onions  when  they  are  young,  whereby  the  beets  will  have 
room  to  grow,  when  the  other  crops  are  gathered  ;  but, 
where  the  crops  are  not  timely  removed  from  them,  it  will 
be  a  better  method  to  fow  them  feparately.  This  fort  re¬ 
quires  a  deep  light  foil,  for,  as  their  roots  run  deep  in  the 
ground,  fo  in  (hallow  ground  they  will  be  fhort  and  dringy. 
The  feeds  diould  be  Town  in  March,  and  mud  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former  fort ;  but  the  plants 
lhould  not  be  left  nearer  than  a  foot  didance,  or  in  good 
land  a  foot  and  a  half,  for  the  leaves  will  cover  the  ground 
at  that  didance.  The  roots  will  be  fit  for  ufe  in  the  autumn, 
and  continue  good  all  the  winter  ;  but  in  the  fpring,  when 
they  begin  to  (hoot,  they  will  be  hard  and  dringy.  A  few 
roots  may  be  left  for  feed,  or  fome  of  the  faired  roots 
tranfplanted  to  a  (heltered  fpot  of  ground,  where  they 
may  be  defended  from  drong  winds,  which  frequently 
break  down  their  dalks,  if  they  are  not  well  frpported, 
efpecially  when  the  feeds  are  formed  ;  which,  becoming 
heavy  as  it  incrcafes  in  bulk,  is  apt  to  weigh  down  the 
dender  dalks,  upon  which  they  grow.  The  feed  will  ripen 
in  September,  when  the  dalks  diould  be  cut  oft’,  and  fpread 
on  mats  to  dry,  and  afterwards  thredied  out  and  cleared, 
and  put  up  in  bags  for  ufe. 

The  fecond  fort,  which  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its 
leaves,  is  commonly  fown  by  itfelf,  and  not  mixed  with 
other  crops.  This  is  fown  the  beginning  of  March,  upon 
an  open  fpot  of  ground,  not  too  moid  ;  the  feeds  (hould 
be  fown  thinly,  becaufe  the  plants  require  room  to  fpread  ; 
for  when  they  are  too  clofe,  the  leaves,  being  fmall  and 
full  of  fibres,  will  be  unfit  for  the  purpofes  defigned. 

When 
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"When'  the  plants  have  put  out  four  leaves,  the  ground 
thould  be  hoed,  as  is  pradtifed  for  carrots,  carefully  cut¬ 
ting  up  all  the  weeds,  and  alfo  the  plants  where  they  are 
too  near  each  other,  leaving  them  at  leal!  fo,ur  inches  a- 
lundcr:  if  tliis  is  performed  in  dry  weather,  all  the  prefent 
weeds’ will  be  deftroyed  ;  but,  as  young  weeds  will  foon 
appear,  in  three  weeks  or  a  month’s  time  the  ground 
Ihould  be  a  fecond  time  hoed  over,  to  cut  up  the  weeds, 
and  thin  the  plants  to  a  greater  didance  ;  for  by  this  time 
they  will  be  pad  danger,  and  Ihould  not  be  left  nearer  than 
fix  inches,  if  regard  is  had  to  the  goodnefs  of  their  leaves : 
and,  if  it  is  of  the  Swifs  kind,  with  broad  leaves,  the 
plants  mud  not  be  nearer  than  nine  or  ten  inches.  If  the 
fecond  hoeing  is  well  performed,  and  in  dry  weather,  the 
ground  will  remain  clean  a  month  longer,  hen  it  ihould 
be  hoed  over  a  third-time  ;  which.,  if  properly  done,  will 
dedroy.  all  the  weeds;  fo  that  after  this,  the  plants,  will 
i'pread  and  prevent  the  weeds  from  growing,  therefore 
will  want  but  little  cleaning  for  a  conliderabie  time,  and 
the  leayes- will  loon 'be  fit  for  life,  when  the  outer  large 
leaves  Ihould  be  fird  gathered,  leaving  the  fmal'-l  inner 
leaves  to  grow  larger;  fo  that  a  fmall  f’pot  of  ground  will 
fupply  a  moderate  family,  and  will  furnifh  a  new  fupply 
of  leaves'  for  two  years,  provided  the  plants  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  run  up  to  feed,  for  after  that  their  leaves  will 
not.be  good  :  therefore  thole  who  Are  curious  in  their 
herbs  muff  fow  a  frefh  fpot  of  ground  annually,  becaufe 
thefe  plants  naturally  run  up  the  fecond  year;  and  al¬ 
though  the  roots  may  be  continued  longer,  by  cutting  off 
the  flalks  when  they  begin  to  (hoot,  yet  the  leaves  will  not 
be  fo  large  or  tender  upon  thefe  roots  as  upon  the  young 
plants. 

The- mangel  wurzelis  recommended  to  be  fown  on  good 
ground  in  March  or  April,  and,  as  foon , as  the  plants  are 
the  fize  of  a  goofe-quili,  to  be  tranfplanted  in  rows  eigh¬ 
teen  inches  diitant,  and  eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
Sow  very  thin,  and  cover  the  feed  an  inch  only  :  it  will 
continue  in  the  groundabout  a  month.  In  tranfplanting, 
the  root  is  not  to  be  (hortCned,  but  the  leaves  cut  at  the 
top  :  then  let  the  plant  with  a  dibber,  fo  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  root  (hall  appear  half  an  inch  out  of  the  ground. 
After  once  hoeing,  they  will  take  care  of  themfelves,  and 
luffocate  every  kind  of  weed.  Some  feed  may  be  fown 
every  month,  till  the  beginning  of  July,  fora  (ucceflion. 
The  roots  however  will  be  larger,  and  the  leaves  more 
abundant,  if  the  plants  are  permitted  to  (land  where  the 
feed  is  fown.  It  is  better  therefore  to  treat  this  plant.as 
Mr.  Miller  has  directed  for  the  Swifs  beet,  allowing  it 
(Efficient  room  to  .fp read,  and  therefore  fetting  out  the 
plants,  at  the  lad  hoeing,  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches 
a  fonder. 

To  BETA'KE,  v.  a.  prefer.  I  betook ;  part,  paflf.  betaken. 
[from  take.']  To  take;  to  leize  :  an  cbjolete  fenfe.  To 
have  recourie  to  :  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun. — The  ad- 
verfe  party  betaking  itfelf  to  fuch  practices  as  men  embrace, 
when  they  behold  things  brought  to  defperate  extremities. 
Hooker. — To  apply  :  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun  : 

With  eafe  fuch  fond  chimeras  we  purfue. 

As  fancy  frames  for  fancy  to  fubdue  : 

But,  when  ourfelves  to  action  we  betake , 

It  (huns  the  mint,  like  gold  that  chemifts  make.  Dryden. 
To  move ;  to  remove  : 

Soft  fhe  withdrew  ;  and,  like  a  wood  nymph  light, 

Oread  or  Dryad,  or  of  Delia’s  train, 

Betook  her  to  the  groves.  Milton. 

BETAN'ZOS,  or  Betanjos,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Gali¬ 
cia  :  three  leagues  from  Corunna, and  nine  fromCompoftella. 

To  BETEE'M,  v.  a.  [froiiWfm.]  To  bring  forth  ;  to 
beftovv  ;  to  give  : 

So  would  I,  faid  th’  enchanter,  glad  and  fain 
Beteem  to  you  his  fword,  you  to  defend  ; 

But  that  this  weapon’s  pow’r  I  well  have  kenn’d, 

To  be  contrary  to  the  work  that  ye  intend.  Spenfer. 
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BE'TEL,  or  Beti.e ,  f.  in  botany..  Se.e  Piper. 

BETELGEU'SE,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  fird  magnitude  in 
the  right  dioiilder  of  Orion. 

BETESKO'E,  a  town  of  Siberia,  on  the  wed  fide  of  the 
I rti fell  :  230 miles  foutli-eaft  of  Tobolfic. 

B  ETHAB  A'R  A,.yi  a  term  denoting  a  palfage  ;  and 
therefore  by  many  referred  to  the  paflage  at  Jericho,  where 
the  Ifraelites  pafled  over  dry-lhod  ;  bv  Lightfpot,  to  the 
.  palfage  at  Scythopolis  ;  but  Cellarius  refers  it  to  the  mid¬ 
way  between  both  ;  becaufe  there  were  doubtlefs  feveral 
palfages  or  fords,  on  the  Jordan.  Here  John  is  faid  to 
liave  baptifed  on  the  other  fide  Jordan,  (Evangelills). 

BETHA'GLO,  or  Beth-hagla,  a  town  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  (Jolluia  xviii.  21.)  In  Jerome’s  time  there 
was  a  village  called  Agla,  ten  miles  from  Eleutheropolis, 
towards  Gaza,  luppoled  to  be  Bethaglo. 

BE'THAM  (Edward,  B.  D.)  received  his  education 
at  Eton,  of  which  feminary  he  was  a  didinguifned  orna¬ 
ment  ;  was  defied  from  thence  to  King’s  college,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  in  172S,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in  1731; 
was  fome  time  burfar,  and  by  the  provod  and  fellows, 
when  fenior  fellow,  was  prefented  to  the  living  of  Green- 
ford  in  Middlefex.  fn  1771  the  provod  and  fellows  of 
Eton  defied  him  to  a  vacant  feliowfhip  in  thtit  fociety. 
So  unexceptionable  was  his  life,  that  he  may  truly  be  faid 
to  have  made  no  enemy  in  the,  progrefs  of  it.  His  fortune 
was  not  large,  yet  his  liberality  kept  more  than  equal  pace 
with  it.  In  his  life-time  he  gave  2000I.  for  the  better 
maintaining  the  botanical  garden  at  Cambridge,  thereby 
encouraging  a  dudy  which  did  peculiar  honour  to  his  tade, 
and  materially  benefited  mankind.  So  humane  was  his 
difpofition,  that  he  founded  and  endowed  a  charity  fchool 
in  his  own  parifh.  As  in  his  life  he  indicated  the  mod  ex- 
tenJive  liberality,  fo  at  his  death  he  exhibited  a  lading  re¬ 
cord  of  his  gratitude.  Im  prefled  with  the  highed  fenfe  of 
the  munificence  of  the  royal  founder  of  Eton,  within  whole 
walls  he  had  imbibed  the  fird  feeds  of  education,  lie  by  his 
will  direfied  a  datue  of  marble,  in  honour  of  Henry  VI. 
to  be  erefted  at  the  expence  of  600I.  And,  in  order  in¬ 
fallibly  to  carry  his  purpofe  into  execution,  he  contracted 
with  Mr.  Bacon  toexecute  ita  few  monthsbefore  hisdeath. 

BETH'ANY,  a  village  at  the  foot  of  mount  Olivet, 
about  two  miles  to  the  ead  of  Jerufalem,  where  Lazarus 
dwelt,  and  was  rai fed  front  the  dead,  and  where  happened 
the  afcenfion  ©f  our  Saviour. 

BETHARAMPH'THA,atownof  Galilee,  (Ptolomy;) 
of  t;he  Peraea,  (Jofephus;)  which,  being  walled  round  by 
Herod  Antipas,  was  called  Julius ,  after  Julia  the  daughter 
of  Augudus,  and  confort  of  Tiberius:  it  ftood  to  the 
north  of  the  lake  of  Gennefareth,  at  the  influx  of  the  Jor¬ 
dan,  where  Dr.  Wells  places  Bethfaida. 

BETHA'RAN,  a  town  of  the  Peraea,  or  on  the  other 
fide  Jordan,  faid  to  be  called  Livias ,  or  Libias,  by  Herod 
in  honour  of  Livia  ;  and  of  the  fame  latitude  almofi  with 
Jerufalem,  (Ptolomy;)  called  Julias  by  Jofephus. 

BETHA'VEN,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  a 
name  given  Bethel  by  Hofea,  after  the  edablifhment  of  the 
idolatry  of  Jeroboam  there  ;  meaning  it  to  have  become 
the  houfe  of  iniquity,  from  being  the  houfe  of  God. 

BE'THEL,  a  city  of  Samaria,  on  the  borders  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  anciently  called  l.uz.  Bethel  was  pro¬ 
perly  the  place  of  Jacob’s  vifion  ;  and  Luz,  an  adjoining 
town,  afterwards  called  Bethel,  the  former  name  being  lod 
in  that  of  Bethel.  It  was  twelve  miles  to  the  north-calf  of 
Jerufalem,  and  called  Bethaven,  (Hofea.) 

BETHES'DA,  f.  [called  in  the  Greek,  x'sAs/z&jSpa 
ffpo?arwi) ;  in  the  Vulgate  Pifcina  Probatica,  becaufe  the 
(beep  were  wafhed  in  it,  which  were  appointed  for  facri- 
fices.]  A  pool,  or  public  bath,  of  great  celebrity  among 
the  Hebrews.  This  bath,  for  its  fingular  ufefuinefs  was 
called  Bethefda,  niDfl  JV3  Beth  Chezda,  or  the  Houfe  of  Mercy , 
becaufe  the  erefting  of  baths  in  hot  countries,  where  la¬ 
bouring  people  require  frequent  wafhing  and  bathing,  was 
always  conlidered  as  an  aCt  of  benevolence  and  mercy. 
However,  fome  will  have  the  word  Bcthelcla  to  be  nics  h*2 
11  D  or 
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or  the  fink-hcufe,  or  drain ,  becaufe  the  waters  which  came 
front  the  temple,  and  the  place  where  the  victims  were 
wafhed,  flowed  thither.  From  the. Greek  word  y.ol 
being  tiled  by  Jofephus  to  denote  the  baths  at  Jericho, 
Mr.  Macknight,  in  his  Harmony  of  the  Gofpel,  con¬ 
cludes  that  their  opinion  feems  to  be  without  foundation, 
who  affirm,  that  this  pool  ferved  for  wafliing  the  fheep  de- 
figned  for  facrifice  before  they  were  driven  into  the  tem¬ 
ple,  and  for  vvalhing  the  entrails  of  the  heads  facrificed 
there  :  befides,  lie  thinks  it  inconfiftent  witli  the  (ituation 
of  Bethelda  near  the  Jheep-gate  (or  market,  as  our  Englifli 
tranflators  have  rendered  the  Greek  em  tv  vrfoSflitoi  y.oJWu- 
SriOfix-,  though  fome  copies  have  it,  Er  t'/i,  &'c.)  in  the 
louth-eaft  wall  of  the  city;  or,  according  to  the  compilers 
of  the  Univerf.il  Hiftory,  in  that  which  was  on  the  north- 
eaft,  a  great  way  from  the  temple.  However  this  may 
be,  we  are  told  (  John  v.  2,  3,  &c.)  that  in  the  porticoes 
of  this  bath,  at  the  time  of  a  certain  feaft  (which  is  ge¬ 
nerally  luppoled  to  have  been  the  paffover),  there  lay  a 
multitude  of  lame,  blind,  halt,  and  withered,  waiting  for 
the  moving  of  the  water  :  for  an  angel  went  down  at  a 
certain  feafon  into  the  pool,  and  troubled  the  U'ater;  that 
is,  moved  it  in  a  fenlible  manner.  Whofoever  then  firft, 
after  the  troubling  of  the  water,  ftepped  into  it,  was  made 
whole  of  whatever  difeafe  he  had.  Grotius  thinks,  that 
the  angel  is  faid  to  have  descended,  not  becaufe  he  was 
£ver  feen  to  do  fo,  but  becaufe  the  Jews  were  perfuaded 
that  God  brought  fuch  things  to  pafs  by  the  miniftration 
of  angels  ;  fo  that  from  that  violent  motion  of  the  water, 
and  the  cure  following  it,  the  prefence  of  an  angel  was 
with  reafon  fuppofed.  Dr.  Hammond  imagines,  that  the 
waters  became  medicinal  by  being  impregnated  with  a 
healing  warmth  from  the  blood  and  entrails  of  the  facri¬ 
ficed  beads  that  w'ere  wafhed  there  ;  and  that  the, ayfsA^, 
angel,  or  mcjfinger,  in  the  text,  is  not  to  be  underflood  of 
thofe  celeftial  beings  that  are  ufually  diflinguifhed  by  that 
name,  but  only  of  a  common  meflenger,  viz.  an  officer  or 
fervant  of  the  pried,  who  at  a  proper  feafon  was  fent  by 
him  to  ftir  the  pool. 

To  BETHI'NK,  v.  a.  I  bethought-,  1  have  bethought ; 
[from  think.']  To  recal  to  reflection;  to  bring  back  to 
conflderation,  or  recollection.  It  is  generally  ufed  with  the 
reciprocal  pronoun,  and  o/'before  the  fubject  of  thought. 

I  have  bethought  me  of  another  fault.  Shakefpeare. 

BETH'LEHEM,  [QfiSn'D  Heb.  i.  e.  thehoufe  of  bread.] 
A  town  of  Palefline,  famous  for  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 
It  was  once  a  flourifhing  city,  but  is  now  only  a  poor  vil¬ 
lage;  It  is  fituated  about  five  miles  fouth  eaft  from  Jeru¬ 
falem,  on  an  eminence,  and  is  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Turks  ;  though  the  Chriftian  religion  is  tolerated,  and 
here  are  about  one  hundred  Latin  Chriflians,  who  have  a 
vicar  dependent  on  the  great  convent  of  Jerufalem.  The 
church  was  built  by  St.  Helena,  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  and 
is  very  large.  Both  Tides  of  the  nave  are  fupperted  by 
two  rows  of  marble  pillars,  each  made  of  one  piece,  and 
eleven  in  a  row,  infomuch  that  they  make  as  it  were  five 
naves.  On  the  wall  over  the  pillars  is  a  very  beautiful 
Mofaic  work,  on  a  gold  ground.  The  walls  were  for¬ 
merly  overlaid  with  fine  marble,  but  the  Turks  have  ta¬ 
ken  it  to  adorn  their  mofques.  Clofe  to  the  church  is  the 
inonaflery  of  the  Francifcans  ;  which  is  large,  but  indiffe¬ 
rently  built.  Through  this  there  is  a  paflage  to  a  fquare 
cave,  where  they  fay  the  Innocents  were  buried.  Here 
are  likewife  the  tombs  of  St.  Jerom,  St.  Paula,  Eufto- 
chium,  and  Eufebius  of  Cremona.  Beyond  thefe  there  is 
a  grot  or- cell,  which  they  fay  was  the  lodging-place  of 
St.  Jerom  when  he  tranflated  the  bible.  Another  entrance 
leads  to  a  chapel,  twelve  feet  wide,  and  forty  long,  whole 
floor  i?  paved,  and  (ides  lined  with  white  marble,  and  the 
roof  is  adorned  with  Mofaic  work.  At  the  end  of  this 
there  is  an  altar,  with  a  picture  of  the  nativity,  and  under 
it  a  vault,  the  middle  of  which  is  a  flar  made  with  ftones 
cf  various  colours,  to  mark  the  place  where  our  Saviour 
was  born  ;  and  near  this  is  the  manger  where  they  fay  he 
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was  laid ;  it  is  hewn  out  of  a  rock,  and  is  now  cafed  with 
white  marble.  " 

Bethlehem,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  the  fiate  of 
Pennfylvania,  ftrft  fettled  by  German  Moravians,  in  the 
year  1741,  fituated  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Delaware, 
(failed  Lehigh  :  the  manners  and  drefs  of  the  people,  who 
are  a  mixture  of  Germans  and  Englifli,  are  Ample,  and  pe¬ 
culiar  to  themfelves  ;  divine  fervice  is  performed  both  in 
Englifli  and  in  German:  53  miles  north  of  Philadelphia. 

Bethlehem,  f.  an  hofpita!  for  lunatics.  See  Bedlam. 
BETH'LEHEMITE,  J.  a  lunatic;  an  inhabitant  of  a 
madhoufe.  See  Bedlamite. 

Bethlehemites,  or  Bethlemites,  a  fort  of  monks 
introduced  into  F.ngland  in  1257,  habited  like  the  Domi¬ 
nicans,  except  that,  on  their  breafl,  they  wore  a  flar  with 
five  rays,  in  memory  of  the  flar  or  comet  which  appeared 
over  Bethlehem  at  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour.  They 
were  celled  at  Cambridge,  and  had  only  one  houfe  in  Eng¬ 
land.  There  is  alfo  an  order  of  Bethlehemites  flill  fub- 
lifling  in  Peru,  who  have  convents  at  Lima;  one  called  of 
the  Incurables,  the  other  of  our  Lady  of  mount  Carmel. 
Thefe  Bethlehemites  came  originally  from  the  city  of 
Guatimala  in  Mexico,  where  they  were  inftituted  by  the 
venerable  Peter  Jofeph  of  Betaneur,  for  the  fervice  of  the 
poor.  Innocent  XI.  in  1687,  approved  the  militate. 
They  have  already  nine  convents  in  Peru. 

BETHO'RON,  anciently  a  town  of  Samaria;  Upper 
and  Nether,  and  both  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  built  by 
Sliera  grand-daughter  of  Ephraim,  1  Chron.  viii.  24. 
both  which  were  reflored  by  Solomon,  after  falling  to 
decay,  1  Kings  ix.  17.  Their  diflance  was  almotr the 
whole  breadth  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  the  Upper  being 
in  the  north,  the  Nether  in  the  fouth,  of  that  tribe.  We 
know  more  of  the  Nether  than  of  the  Upper  ;  it  was  fitu- 
ate  on  a  mountain,  and  therefore  Jofephus  and  Jerome 
mention  going  up  or  afeending  ;  and  it  flood  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  road  to  Lidda  and  Caefarea,  diftant  one  hundred  ftadia, 
or  twelve  miles,  from  Jerufalem. 

BETHOUGHT',  particip.  from  bethink ;  which  fee. 

BETH-PE'OR,  a  town  of  the  Reubenites,  on  the  other 
fide  Jordan,  at  mount  Fogor,  over  againft  Jericho,  fix 
miles  above  Livias.  It  had  a  temple  facred  to  the  idol 
Baal-Peor,  called  Beel-Phegor,  by  the  Vulgate,  inter¬ 
preted  Priapus  by  Jerome. 

BETFI'PHAGE,  a  place  at  the  weft  defeent  or  declivity 
of  mount  Olivet,  Matthew  xxi.  1.  From  which  it  may 
be  gathered,  that  the  whole  of  that  declivity,  with  a  part 
of  the  valley,  and  the  extreme  fkirts  of  the  city,  went  un¬ 
der  the  common  name  of  Bethphage. 

To  BETHRAL',  v,  a.  To  enflave  ;  to  conquer;  to 
bring  into  fubjeCtion. 

BETH'SAN,  or  Bethsean,  anciently  a  town  of  Sa¬ 
maria,  in  the  half  tribe  of  ManafTeh,  on  the  borders  of 
Galilee,  about  half  a  league  from  Jordan,  on  this  fide, 
having  half  of  its  territory  in  the  Peraca  :  it  was  after¬ 
wards  called  Scythopolis  :  it  was  diftant  from  Tiberias,  on 
the  lake  Gennefareth,  120  ftadia,  or  fifteen  miles,  to  the 
fouth  ;  and  from  Jerufalem,  to  the  north,  600  ftadia,  or  7$ 
miles.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  appellation  Scythopolis, 
there  fcarcely  appears  any  thing  in  hiftory  that  has  a  rela¬ 
tion  to  it,  but  the  irruption  of  the  Scythians  in  the  time  of 
the  Medes,  when  they  over-ran  all  Afia.  It  is  called 
Bcefon  by -Stephanus. 

To  BETHUMP',  v.  a.  To  beat ;  to  lay  blows  upon  : 
a  ludicrous  word. 

BBTHU'NE  (Maximilian  de),  duke  of  Sully,  grand 
mafter  of  the  artillery,  and  marfhal  of  France,  fovereign 
prince  of  Enrichemont  and  Bois-Bell,  marquis  of  Rofny, 
and  one  of  the  ableft  and  raoft  upright  minifters  France 
ever  had,  was  defeended  from  an  illuftrious  houfe,  and 
was  born  in  1560.  He  entered  very  young  into  the  fer¬ 
vice  of  Henry  of  Bourbon,  then  king  of  Navarre,  after¬ 
wards  Henry  IV.  of  France,  who  was  feven  years  his  el¬ 
der.  They  were  both  bred  in  the  reformed  religion;  and 
Sully  continued  in  the  profellion  of  it  till  his  death ;  though 
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from  political  motives  he  advifed  his- mailer  to  abjure  it, 
as  the  only  method  of  putting  an  end  to  the  murmurs  and 
divifions  among  the  people  concerning  the  Huguenots.  Soon 
after  Sully  had  palled  his  twelfth  year,  he  went  to  Paris 
to  apply  himfelf  to  his  dudies,  and  lived  with  a  governor 
and  valet  in  the  vicinity  of  the  colleges,  until  the  (hocking 
maifacre  of  St.  Bartholomew’s-day,  when  he  had  a  very 
narrow  efcape.  “  I  was  in  bed,”  fays  he,  “  and  awaked 
from  deep  three  hours  after  midnight  by  the  found  of  all 
the  bells  and  the  confufed  cries  of  the  populace.  My  go¬ 
vernor,  St.  Julian,  with  my  valet  de  chambre,  went  haf- 
tily  out  to  know  the  caufe  ;  and  I  never  afterwards  heard 
more  of  thefe  men,  who,  without  doubt,  were  among  the 
fird  that  were  facrificed  to  the -public  fury.  I  continued 
alone  in  my  chamber  drefling  myfelf,  when  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  I  faw  my  landlord  enter,  pale,  and  in  the  utmoft 
conflernation.  He  was  of  the  reformed  religion;  and, 
having  learned  what  the  matter  was,  had  confented  to  go 
to  mafs,  to  preferve  his  life,  and  his  houfe  from  being 
pillaged.  He  came  to  perfuade  me  to  do  the  fame,  and 
to  take  me  with  him  :  I  did  not  think  proper  to  follow 
him,  but  refolved  to  try  if  I  could  gain  the  college  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  where  I  had  fludied  ;  though  the  didance  between 
the  houfe  where  I  then  was,  and  the  college,  made  the 
attempt  very  dangerous.  Having  difguifed  myfelf  in  a 
fcholar’s  gown,  1  put  a  large  prayer-book  under  my  arm, 
and  went  into  the  Ifreet.  I  was  feized  with  horror  inex- 
prellible  at  the  light  of  the  furious  murders  ;  who,  run¬ 
ning  from  all  parts,  forced  open  the  houfes,  and  cried 
aloud  Kill!  kill!  majjacrc  the  Huguenots!  The  blood  which 
I  faw  fhed  before  my  eyes,  redoubled  my  terror.  I  fell 
into  the  midft  of  a  body  of  guards  ;  they  Hopped  me, 
quedioned  me,  and  were  beginning  to  ufe  me  ill,  when, 
happily  for  me,  the  book  that  I  carried  was  perceived, 
and  ferved  me  for  a  paffport.  Twice  after  this  I  fell  into 
? lie  fame  danger,  from  which  I  extricated  myfelf  with  the 
fame  good  fortune.  At  lad  1  arrived  at  the  college  of 
Burgundy,  where  a  danger  dill  greater  than  any  I  had  yet 
met  with  awaited  me.  The  porter  having  twice  refilled 
me  entrance,  I  continued  Handing  in  the  midd  of  the  dreet, 
at  the  mercy  of  the  furious  murderers,  whofe  numbers  in- 
creafed  every  moment,  and  who  were  evidently  feeking 
for  their  prey  ;  when  it  came  into  my  mind  to  afk  for  la 
Faye,  the  principal  of  this  college,  a  good  man,  by  whom 
I  was  tenderly  beloved.  The  porter,  prevailed  upon  by 
fame  fmall  pieces  of  money  which  I  put  into  his  hand, 
admitted  me  ;  and  my  friend  carried  me  to  his  apartment, 
where  two  inhuman  prieds,.  whom  I  heard  mention  Sici¬ 
lian  vefpers,  wanted  to  force  me  from  him,  that  they  might 
cut  me  in  pieces;  faying,  the  order  was,  not  to  fpare  even 
infants  at  the  bread.  All  the  good  man  could  do  w-as  to 
conduct  me  privately  to  a  didant  chamber,  where  he  lock¬ 
ed  me  up  ;  and  here  I  was  confined  three  days,  uncertain 
of  my  deHiny,  feeing  no  one  but  a  fervant  of  my  friend, 
who  came  from  time  to  time  to  bring  me  provifion.”  See 
the  article  Bartholo-mew’s-day. 

After  Henry  had  gained  poffelTiom  of  the  crown  of 
France,  nothing  could  edrange  him  from  the  councils  of 
his  favourite  Sully,  who  performed  all  the  duties  of  a 
great  and  good  minider,  while  his  mader  exerciled  all  the 
offices  of  a  great  and  good  . king.  He  had  been  at  the 
battles  of  Contras,  Arques,  and  Ivry;  at  the  fiegea  of 
Paris,  Noyon,  Rouen,  and  Laon  ;  and  fignalized  himfelf 
on  every  important  occafion.  In  1597  he  was  made  chief 
overfeer  of  the  highways  of  France;  and  the  following 
year  was  railed  to  the  pod  of  fuperintend-ant  of  the  finances. 
Though  he  was  then  but  forty  years  of  age,  and  had1  hi¬ 
therto  fignalized  himfelf  only  ip  the  army,  he  put  the 
king’s  finances  in  fuch  order,  that  he  paid  his  debts,  which 
amounted  to  two  hundred  millions  of  livres,  and  laid  up 
great  dims  in  the  royal  treafury.  Rut  in  fpite  of  the  fu- 
periority  of  his  talents,  and  the  purity  of  his  intentions, 
this  great  minifter  was  ever  harraded  by  calumnies  and 
mifreprefentations.  Many  of  them  were  ftudioully  relat¬ 
ed  to  Henry,  who  occafionally  mentioned  them  to  him, 


and  heard  in  what  manner  he  defended  himfelf.  Once, 
after  a  converfation  of  three  hours  on  fubjefts  like  thefe, 
lie  embraced  Sully  at  coming  out  of  his  antichamber  be¬ 
fore  all  his  court,  and  faid,  “  I  edeem  you  as  the  bed  and 
the  mod  innocent  man  that  ever  was,  as  well  as  the  mod 
loyal  and  the  mod  lifeful  fervant  I  ever  poffeded.”  Then 
turning  round  to  fome  of  Solly’s  enemies  who  were  prefent, 
he  added,  “  I  wifh  earnedly  to  let  you  all  know,  that  1 
love  Sully  better  than  ever,  and  that  death  alone  can  dif- 
folve  my  edeem  for  him.” 

Sully,  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  commerce 
that  obtained  in  his  time,  wifiied  his  fovereign.to  ilfue  an 
edict  to  prohibit  the  ufe  of  dlk ;  looking  upon  it  as  a  luxury 
imported  from  a  foreign  country,  that  would  take  away 
money  out  of  the  kingdom  of  France.  Henry  replied  to 
him,  “Why,  my  good  Rofny,  I  had  rather  fight  the  king 
of  Spain  in  three  pitched  battles,  than  engage  with  all 
thofe  gentry  of  police,  of  finance,  of  the  cudoms,  and  ef- 
pecially  with  their  wives  and  daughters,  that  you  will  fet 
upon  me  by  your  whimlical  regulation.”  At  another  time, 
madame  d’Entragues,  Henry’s  favourite  midrefs,  was  ex¬ 
tremely  angry  with  Sully,  becaufe  he  did  not  immediately 
pay  to  her  brother  fome  gratuity  which  that  monarch  had 
ordered  him.  “The  king,”  laid  fhe  to  him,  “would  ait 
very  Angularly  indeed,  if  he  were  to  difpleafe  perfons  of 
quality  merely  to  give  into  your  notions.  And  pray,  fir, 
to  whom  fliould  a  king  be  kind,  if  not  to  bis  relations, 
his  courtiers,  and  his  midreffes  1”  “That  might  be  very- 
well,  madam,”  replied  Sully,  “if  the  king  took  the  mo¬ 
ney  out  of  his  own  purfe  ;  but  in  general  he  takes  it  out 
of  thofe  of  Ihop-keepers,  artizans,  labourers,  and  far¬ 
mers.  Thefe  perfons  enable  him  to  live.  One  mader  is 
enough  for  us,  and  we  have  no  occalion  for  fuch  a  num¬ 
ber  of  courtiers,  of  princes,  and  of  king’s  midreffes.” 

Sully  was  one  of  t he  mod  laborious  miniders  that  ever 
exided.  He  role  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The 
fil'd  two  hours  after  he  got  up  were  employed  in  reading 
and  in  expediting  the  papers  that  lay  upon' his. table  ;  this 
he  called  nettoyer  le  tapis.  At  feven  o’clock  he  attended 
council,  and  the  red  of  the  morning  was  fpent  with  his 
fovereign  in  tranfadling  the  different  bulinels  with  which 
he  was  entruded.  At  twelve  o’clock  he  dined  with  fome 
feledt  gueds.  After  dinner  he  gave  an  audience,  where 
every  body  was  admitted  :  fird  the  ecclefiadics,  both  Ca¬ 
tholics  and  Huguenots  :  then  the  farmers,  and  the  per¬ 
fons  of  meaner  rank;  and  perfons  of  quality  fucceeded 
to  them.  After  his  audience,  he  returned  to  Iris  clofet, 
where  he  read  and  wrote  till  flipper-time,  when  he  order¬ 
ed  his  doors  to  be  dvut,  and  gave  himfelf  up  to  the  plea- 
fures  of  fociety  with  a  few  friends ;  and  at  ten  o’clock  he 
went  to  bed. 

In  1601  he  was  made  grand-mader  of  the  artillery,  the 
next  year  governor  of  the  Badile,  and  afterwards  fuperin- 
tendant  of -the  fortifications.  He  was  then  fent  into  Eng¬ 
land  as  ambaffador  extraordinary  ;  and  had,  at  his  return, 
the  government  of -Poiclou.  At  lad  Henry  IV.  in  1606,. 
erefted  in  his  favour  the  territory  of  Sully  on  the  Loire 
into  a  duchy  and  peerage,  and  made  him  grand-mader 
of  the  ports  and  havens.  But  after  the  horrid  aifailinadon 
of  Henry  IV.  he  withdrew  himfelf  from  public  affairs, 
and  lived  in  retirement  thirty  years  at  his  palace  of  Vi  1  le  - 
bon,  feldom  or  never  coming  to  court.  Louis  XIII.  how¬ 
ever,  widiing  to  have  his  opinion  upon  fome  matters  of 
confequence,  fent  for  him  to  Paris,  when  the  good  old 
man  obeyed  his  fummons,  but  pot  witli  the  greated  ala¬ 
crity.  The  gay  courtiers,  on  feeing  a  man  dred  lb  unlike 
theinfelves,  and  of  grave  and  ferious  manners  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  from  their  own,  turned  Sully  into  ridicule,  and 
took  him  off  to  his  face.  Sully,  perceiving1  this,  faid 
cooliy  to  the  king,  “  Sire,  when  your  father,  of  glorious 
memory,  did  me  the  honour  to  confult  me  on  any  matter 
of  importance,  he  fird  fent  away  all  the  buffoons  of  his 
court.” 

Sully  kept  up  always  at  bis  table  at  Villebon  the  frugality 
to  which  he  had  been  accudom.ed  in  early  life  in  the  at'my. 
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His  table  ebnfifted  of  ten  dirties,  dreft  in  the  phuneft  find 
molt, Ample  manner.  The  courtiers  reproached  him  often 
with  the  iimpiicitv  of  his  table.  He  ufed  to  reply  in  the 
words  of  an  ancient,  “  If  the  guefts  are  men  of  lenfe,  there 
is  fufficient  for  them  ;  if  they  are  not,  I  can  very  well  di H- 
pen-fe  with  their  company.”  Sully  dined  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  hall  with  the  perfons  of  his  own  age,  at  a  table 
apart.  The  young  people  were  ferved  at  a  table  by  them- 
felves.  Sully  gave  as  a  reafon  for  this  arrangement,  that 
the  perfons  of  different  ages  might  not  be  mutually  tire- 
fome  to  each  other.  The  pope  having  written  a  letter  to 
Mt  de  Sully  upon  his  becoming  minifter,  which  ended 
with  his  holinefs’s  'ivifhes  that  he  might  enter  into  the  right 
way  ;  Sully  anfwered,  that  on  his  part  he  never  ceafed  to 
pray  for  the  converlion  of  his  holinef’s.  A  cotemporary 
writer  thus  defcribes  this  great  minifter  :  “He  was,”  fays 
he,  “a  man  of  order,  exaft,  frugal,  a  man  of  his  word, 
ar.d  had  no  foolifh  expences  either  of  play  or  of  any  thing 
elfe  that  was  unfuitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  character. 
He  was  vigilant,  laborious,  and  expedited  bufinefs.  He 
fpent  his  whole  rime  in  his  employments,  and  gave  none 
of*it  to  his  pleafures.  With  all  thefe  qualifications,  lie 
Iiad  the  talent  of  diving  to  the  bottom  of  every  thing  that 
was  fubmitted  to  him,  and  of  difcovering  every  entangle¬ 
ment  and  difficulty  with  which  financiers,  when  they  are 
not  honed  men,  endeavour  to  conceal  their  tricks  and  their 
rogueries.” 

Henry  IV.  told  Sully,  after  the  confpiracy  of  Biron  a- 
gaind  him  was  difcovered,  “  I  fee  that  many  of  the  great 
men  about  my  court  are  mentioned  in  the  depolitions  that 
have  been  taken.  Guefs  who  they  are.”  “God  forbid, 
fire,”  replied  Sully  nobly,  “that  I  ffiould  pretend  to  guefs 
at  any  man  of  quality  who  is  a  traitor.”  He  alfo  gave 
Sully  one  day  the  con t raft  of  marriage  into  which  he  had 
entered  with  mademoifelle  d’Entragues,  to  read  ;  to  which 
he  faid,  after  having  read  it,  “  Sire,  will  you  promife  me 
not  to  be  angry  Henry  replied,  “Yes,  Sully,  I  pro¬ 
mife  you  that  I  will  not  be  angry.”  Sully  tore  the  con¬ 
tract  in  pieces  immediately,  faying,  “  Sire,  this  is  the 
life  you  ought  to  make  of  it.”  Sully  died  in  his  cadle  of 
Villebon  on  the  21ft  of  December  1641,  aged  eighty-two. 
But,  though  he  lived  to  this  great  age,  yet  no  life  could  be 
more  frequently  expofed  to  perils  and  danger.  One  of 
thefe  was  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind,  and  deferves  to  be 
particularly  mentioned.  It  was  at  the  taking  of  a  town  in 
Cambray,  in  1581,  when,  to  defend  tire  women  from  the 
brutality  of  the  foldiers,  the  churches,  with  guards  about 
them,  were  given  them  for  afylums ;  neverthelefs,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  young  girl  fuddenly  threw  herfelf  into  his  arms,  as  he 
was  walking  in  the  ftreets,  and,  holding  him  faft,  conjured 
him  to  guard  her  from  fome  foldiers,  .who,  flte  faid,  had 
concealed  themfelves  as  foon  as  they  faw  him.  Sully  en¬ 
deavoured  to  calm  her  fears,  and  offered  to  conduft  her  to 
the  next  church  ;  but  fhe  told  him  ffie  had  been  there, 
and  had  afked  for  admittance,  which  they  refufed,  be- 
caufe  they  knew  ffie  had  the  plague.  Sully  thruft  her 
from  him  with  the  utmoft’ horror,  and  expefted  every  mo¬ 
ment  to  be  feized  with  the  plague,  which,  however,  by 
good  fortune  did  not  happen.  His  Memoirs  are  ranked 
among  the  bed  books  of  French  hiftory  :  they  contain  a 
molt  particular  account  of  whatever  palfed  from  the  peace 
of  1570  to  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  in  1610:  and  acquire 
additional  value  from  the  many  curious  perfonal  anecdotes 
preferved  in  them.  They  were  tranflated  into  Englifh  by 
Mrs.  Lenox  in  1757. 

Bethune,  a  town  of  France,  and  principal  place  of  a 
diftridt,  in  the  department  of  the  Straits  of  Calais.  It 
formerly  belonged  to  the  counts  of  Flanders  ;  but  being 
taken  by  Gallon,  duke  of  Orleans,  uncle  to  Louis  XIV. 
it  was  united  to  France  by  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees, 
when  the  fortifications  were  augmented  and  repaired  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Vauban.  In  1710,  after  the  taking 
of  Douay,  the  allied  army,  under  prince  Eugene  and  duke 
of  Marlborough,  inverted  this  town,  and  carried  it  after 
a  fiege  of  fix  weeks  j  allowing  the  garrifcn,  with  two 


pieces  of  cannon,  and  other'  honours  of  'war,  to  retire  to 
St.  Onter.  M,  de  Puy  Vauban,  nephew  to  the  marechal, 
commanded  the  garrifdn,  which  confided  of  nine  battalions, 
four  Iquadrqns,  and  a  detachment  of  artillery.  It  was  re- 
ftored  to  France  in  1717,  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht:  three 
ports  and  a  half  north  of  Arras,  ten  fouth-eaft  of-  Calais, 
and  twenty-five  and  three  quarters  north  of  Paris. 

To  B  KTI'DE,  v.  n.  pret.  it  betided,  or  betid,  part.  pa(f, 
betid  \  [frgm  tid.  Sax.]  To  happen  to;  to  befal ;  to  be¬ 
chance,  whet-hergood  or  bad  :  with  the  perfon  : 

But  fay,  if  our ’deliverer  up  to  heav’n 
Mult  re-afeend,  what  will  betide  the  few, 

His  faithful,  left  among  th’  urffaithful  liepd, 

The  enemies  of  truth  t  Milton. 

Sometimes  it  lias  to  ; 

Neither  know  I 

What  is  betid  to  Cloten.  Shakefpeare. 

To  come  to  pafs ;  to  fall  out;  to  happen  :  without  the 
perfon  : 

In  winter’s  tedious  nights,  fit  by  the  fire 

With  good  old  folks,  and  let  them  tell  thee  tales 

Of  woeful  ages,  long  ago  tot'd.  Shakefpeare . 

To  become;  to  be  the  fate:  with  of. — If  he  were  dead, 
what  would  betide  of  t  hee  ?  Shakefpeare. 

BETIGO'LA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Samogitia  :  ten 
miles  fouth-fouth-eaft  of  Rofienne. 

BE'TIME,  or  Betimes,  adv.  {Trent  by  and  time ;  that 
is,  by  proper  time.]  Seafonably;  early;  before  it  is  late; 
To  meafure  life  learn  thou  betimes ,  and  know 
Toward  folid  good  what  leads  the  neared  way.  Milton < 
Soon;  before  long  time  lias  parted. — He  tires  betimes ,  that 
fpurs  too  fart  betimes.  Shakefpeare. — Early  in  the  day.— 
They  rofe  betimes  in  the  morning,  and  offered  facrifice. 

1  Macc.  iv.  52.  , 

BE'TIS,  governor  of  Gaza  under  Darius,  famous  for 
his  valour  and  loyalty  ;  he  defended  a  place  of  confequence 
with  a  few  men  againft  Alexander,  who  was  there  ffiot 
through  the  ffioulder.  Betis,  thinking  him  flain,  returned 
triumphantly  to  the  city  ;  but  in  a  lecond  affault  he  was 
wounded  and  brought  to  Alexander,  who  cruelly  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  death. 

BETIQU  A',  a  town  of  Africa  jin  the  kingdom  of  Congo- 

BETIT'LO,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  Mo- 
rea  :  twenty-two  miles  fouth  of  Mi  ft  lira. 

BET'LEY,  a  market-town  in  Staffordffiire,  fituate  on 
the  borders  of  Chefhire,  156  miles  from  London,  and  five 
north-weft  of  Newcaftle- under- Line.  The  foil  is  fandy, 
andabounds  withcapital  gardens,  which  fupply  the  greateft 
part  of  Newcaftle  and  the  potteries  with  early  cabbage, 
peafe,  beans,  potatoes,  &c.  during  the  feafon.  Here  is  a 
large  fair  for  cattle  and  merchandize  on  the  31ft  of  July. 
The  market  is  on  Tuefday.  Near  the  town  is  Betley- 
Ha  11,  t lie  feat  of  Charles  Follet,  Efq.  alio  that  of  Mrs, 
Fenton,  a  noble  manfion-houfe,  with  beautiful  gardens. 

BET'LIS,  a  town  of  Afia,  and  capital  of  Curdiftan, 
fituated  between  two  high  mountains,  about  a  cannon-fliot 
diftance  from  each  other,  the  refidence  of  a  bey,  who  is 
neither  fubjeft  to  the  king  of  Perfia  or  the  Turkiffi  em¬ 
peror,  and  commands  an  army  of  twenty  or  twenty-five 
thoufand  horfemen,  befides  infantry:  110  miles  eaft  of 
Diarbek,  and  100  north  of  Moful.  Lat.  37.20.  N.  Ion. 
60.  10.  E.  Ferro. 

To  BETO'KEN,  v.  a.  [from  tokenf  To  fignify »  to 
mark  ;  to  represent  : 

A  dewy  cloud,  and  in  the  cloud  a  bow 
Confpicuous  with  three  lifted  colours  gay, 

Betoken  peace  from  God.  Milton. 

To  foreffiew  ;  to,  p  re  fignify  : 

The  kindling  azure,  and  the  mountain’s  brow 

Illum’d  with  fluid  gold,  his  near  approach 

Betoken  glad.  Thompfon, 

BE'TOLA, 
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BE'TOLA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  PI  ai  fan  tin  :  fixteen 
jniles  fouth  of  Piacenza. 

BE'TON,  f.  A  kind  of  mortar  nfed  in  France  for  rail¬ 
ing  the  foundations  of  mafonry  under  water.  It  confifts 
of  twelve  parts  of  pozzolans  or  Dutch  tarras,  fix  of  good 
fand,  nine  of  unflaked  lime,  thirteen  of  (tone  fplinters, 
and  three  of  tile-dud  or  cinders,  or  fcales  of  iron  out  of  a 
forge  ;  thefe  being  well  worked  together,  the  compoft  is 
left° to  (land  for  twenty-four  hours.  It  becomes  fo  hard 
as  not  to  be  feparated  without  a  pick-axe. 

BETO'NIC A,y.  [Corrupted  from  Vettonica,  which  is 
derived  from  the  Tettones,  an  ancient  people  of  Spain.] 
Betony.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  tire  clafs  didynamia,  or¬ 
der  gymnofpermia,  natural  order  verticillatae,  or  labiatse. 
The  generic  characters  are — Calyx :  perianthium  one-leaf- 
ed,  tubular,  cylindric,  five-toothed,  awned,  permanent. 
Corolla:  monopetalous,  ringent ;  tube  bent  in,  cylindric ; 
upper  lip  roundifh,  entire,  flat,  ereft ;  lower  trifid  ;  mid¬ 
dle  divifion  broader,  roundifh,  emarginate.  Stamina  :  fi¬ 
laments  four,  fubulate,  the  length  of  the  throat ;  two 
fiiorter,  inclined  to  the  upper  lip;  antherae  roundifh. 
Piftillum :  germ  four-parted  ;  flyle  form,  fituation  and 
fize  of  the  ftamens ;  fligma  bifid.  Pericarpium  :  none; 
Calyx  fofiering  the  (beds  in  its  bofom.  Seeds :  four,  ovate. 
—  EJJ'oitial  Char  after.  Calyx  awned  ;  corolla  upper  lip 
afeending,  flattifh  ;  tube  cylindric. 

Species,  i.  Betonica  officinalis,  or  wood  betony  :  fpike 
interrupted;  helmet  of  the  corolla  entire  ;  middle  divifion 
of  the  lower  lip  emarginate;  calyxes  fmoothifh.  Com¬ 
mon  wood  betony  has  an  upright  Item,  a  foot  high  or 
more,  not  branched  or  but  very  little  in  the  wild  Bate, 
hairy,  channelled,  the  corners  rounded.  Native  of  woods, 
heaths,  and  paftures,  among  bufhes ;  flowering  from  the 
beginning  of  July  to  September.  Betony,  fays  Linnaeus, 
was  formerly  much  ufed  in  medicine,  but  it  is  difearded 
from  modern  praflice.  When  frefh  it  intoxicates.  The 
leaves  when  dry  excite  fneezing.  Sheep  eat  it,  but  goats 
refufe  it.  The  leaves  and  flowers,  according  to  Lewis, 
have  an  herbaceous,  roughiffi,  and  fomewhat  bitterifh, 
tafie,  with  a  weak  aromatic  flavour.  An  infufion  or  light 
decoCtion  of  them  may  be  drunk  as  tea ;  or  a  faturated 
tinfture  in  rectified  fpirit  may  be  given  in  laxity  and  debi¬ 
lity  of  the  vifeera.  The  fneezing  quality  of  the  dried 
leaves  feems  to  be  owing  only  to  the  rough  hairs  on  them. 
The  roots  are  bitter  and  very  naufeous  :  in  a  fmall  dofe 
they  vomit  and  purge  violently.  This  plant  dyes  wool  of 
a  very  fine  dark  yellow  colour.  It  is  not  uncommon  with 
a  white  flower,  in  fubalpine  paftures.  Gerard  remarked  it 
near  Hampftead  ;  and  Miller  fays,  he  often  found  it  in 
Kent.  There  is  alfo  a  fmall  mountainous  variety  not  un¬ 
frequent,  with  a  fpike  nearly 'globular ;  the  leaves  and 
flowers  are  fmaller  ;  but  all  thefe  differences  are  owing  to 
fituation. 

2.  Betonica  orientalis,  or  oriental  betony  :  fpike  entire, 
middle  divifion  of  the  lip  of  the  corolla  quite  entire. 
Xeaves  very  long,  narrow,  hairy  ;  flowers  in  very  clofe 
thick  fpikes  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  larger  and  of' a  lighter 
purple  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort.  It  was  firft  difeo- 
vered  by  Tournefort  in  the  Levant :  and  was  cultivated  by 
Miller  in  1739. 

3.  Betonica  alopecuros,  or  fox-tail  betony  :  fpike  leafy 
at  the  bafe,  helmet  of  the  corolla  bifid.  This  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  common  betony,  but  the  leaves  are  heart- 
lhaped  ;  the  Item  is  a  foot  high,  and  has  two  or  three  pairs 
of  leaves  ;  thofe  immediately  under  the  whorls  are  entire, 
broad,  with  the  ends’bent  down.  The  flowers  fmeli  like 
elder.  Scopoli  will  not  allow  this  to  be  a  betony,  becaufe 
the  germs  are  covered  with  a  crown  of  villofe  hairs.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  Piedmont,  Auflria, 
Carniola,  Silefia,  and  Provence  :  and  was  cultivated  in 
1759  by  Miller. 

4.  Betonica  hirfuta,  or  hairy  betony  :  fpike  leafy  at 
the  bafe,  helmet  of  the  corolla  entire.  This  refembles  the 
foregoing,  but  is  more  flout,  lufty,  and  hairy.  Ray,  who 
cultivated  it  fome  years  in  his  garden  at  Cambridge,  fays 
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that  it  differs  from  the  firfi  fort,  in  having  leaves  twice  of 
thrice  as  large  ;  a  flronger  fmeli  approaching  to  a  flink; 
a  firmer  and  loftier  ftem;  thicker  and  longer  fpikes  of  pur¬ 
ple  flowers.  Miller  affirms,,  that  it  feldom  rifes  more 
than  four  inches  high  in  the  wild  fiate,  and  when  cultivated 
in  a  garden  not  above  feven  or  eight ;  that  the  leaves  are 
much  broader  at  the  bafe  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort, 
and  very  different  in  fliape,  being  triangular,  and  blunt 
at  the  end  ;  the  fpikes  are  very  fliort  and  clofe,  and  thefe 
differences  arp  conftant.  Native  of  the  Alps,  Apennines, 
and. Pyrenees ;  and  cultivated  by  Miller  in  1739. 

5.  Betonica  heraclea  :  fpike  with  woolly  calyxes,  teeth 
filiform  ;  leaves  lanceolate,  naked.  Stem  and  leaves  al- 
mofl  fmooth.  Native  of  the  Levant. 

6.  Betonica  firifta,  or  Danifh  betony  :  fpike  oblong  ; 
helmet  of  the  corolla  entire;  middle  divifion  of  the  lower 
lip  notch-waved;  calyxes  hairy.  This  differs  greatly  from 
our  common  fort,  the  lower  leaves  being  much  broader 
and  heart-fliaped  ;  thofe  upon  the  flalks  are  ipear-ffiaped, 
and  rounded  at  the  end  ;  the  ftalks  are  larger,  (land  up¬ 
right,  and  are  terminated  by  thicker  fpikes  of  flowers. 
Native  of  Denmark. 

7.  Betonica  incana,  or  hoary  betony  :  fpike  interrupts 
ed  ;  helmet  of  the  corolla  bifid,  middle  divifion  of  the 
lower  lip  notched  ;  tube  tomentofe  ;  bent  in.  The  leaves 
of  this  fort  are  broader,  and  not  fo  long  as  thofe  of  the 
common  fort,  and  are  hoary  ;  the  flalks  are  fhorter  and 
much  thicker,  as  are  alfo  the  fpikes  of  flowers,  than  thofe 
of  the  common  betony;  the  flowers  are  larger  and  flefli- 
coloured.  Native  of  Italy. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  All  the  forts  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  or  parting  the  roots.  They  require  a  fhady 
fituation  and  a  moift  ftiff  foil,  in  which  they  will  thrive 
better  than  in  rich  ground.  The  beft  time  to  tranfplant 
and  feparate  the  roots  is  in  the  autumn,  but  the  feeds 
fhould  be  fown  in  the  fpring  upon  a  fhady  border,  and 
when  the  plants  come  up  they  will  require  no  other  care 
but  to  keep,  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  to  thin  them 
where  they  are  too  clofe.  Thefe  all  of  them  flower  in 
May  and  June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft. 

Betonica  Aqj’Atica.  See  Scrophularia. 

Betonica  Pauli.  See  Veronica. 

BETOOK',  irreg.  prep,  from  betake  ;  which  fee. 

BE'TO-POU'LO,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Grecian  Archi¬ 
pelago.  Lat.  37.  2.  N.  Ion.  41.  19.  E.  Ferro. 

To  BETOSS',  v.  a.  [from  to/s.]  To  difturb  ;  to  agi¬ 
tate  :  to  put  into  violent  motion  : 

What  faid  my  man,  when  my  betojfed  foul 

Did  not  attend  him  as  we  rode  ?  Shakefpeare. 

BETOW'KY,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Samogitia  :  fixteen 
miles  weft  of  Rofienne. 

To  BETRAY',®,  a.  [ trahir,  Fr,]  To  give  into  the 
hands  of  enemies  by  treachery,  or  breach  of  truft  :  with 
to  before  the  perfon,  otherwife  into. — If  ye  be  come  to  be¬ 
tray  me  to  mine  enemies,  feeing  there  is  no  wrong  in  mine 
hands,  the  God  of  our  fathers  look  thereon,  and  rebuke 
it.  1  Ckron. — Jefus  faid  unto  them,  The  Son  of  man  fhall 
be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  man.  Matt. — He  was  not  to  be 
won,  either  by  promife  or  reward,  to  bdray  the  city.  Knolles. 

■ — To  difeover  that  which  has  been  entrufted  to  fecrecy. 
To  expofe  to  evil  by  revealing  fomething  entrufted.  To 
make  known  fomething  that  were  better  concealed.  —  Be 
fwift  to  hear,  but  be  cautious  of  your  tongue,  left  you 
betray  your  ignorance.  Watts. — To  make  liable  to  fall  into 
fomething  inconvenient. — The  bright  genius  is  ready  to 
be  fo  forward,  as  ohendtetrays  itfelf  into  greater  errors  in¬ 
judgment.  Watts.  —  To  fhew  ;  to  difeover  : 

The  Veian  and  the  Gabian  tow’rs  fhall  fall. 

And  one  promifeuous  ruin  cover  all  ; 

Nor,  after  length  of  years,  a  done  betray 

The  place  where  once  the  very  ruins  lay.  Addifor.. 

BETRAY'ER,/!  He  that  betrays  ;  a  traitor. 

To  BETRIM',  v.  a.  [from  trim,  j  To  deck  ;  to  drefs  ; 
to  grace;  to  adorn;  toembellifh;  to  beautify;  to  decorate. 
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To  BETROTH',  f.  a.  [ from  tret'.'  \  Letrcwor,  Dutch.) 
To  contract  to  any  one,  in  order  to  ma'rriage  ;  to ‘affiance  : 
ufed  either  of  men  or  women.  To  have,  ns  affianced  by 
promile  ot'  marriage. — And  what 'man  is  there  that  hath 
betrothed 'A.  wife,  and  hath  not  taken  her?  let  him  go  and 
return  into  his  houfe.  Dcul. — To  nominate  to  a  bilhopric, 
in  order  to  confecration. — If  any  perfon  be  confecrated  a 
bifltop  to  that  church,  whereunto  he  was  not  before  be¬ 
trothed,  he  (hall  not  receive  the  habit  of  confecration,  as 
not  being  canonically  promoted.  Aylijfe. 

To  BETRUST',  v.  a.  [from  trujl.~\  To  entruft;  to  put 
into  the  power  of  another,  in  confidence  of  fidelity. — What¬ 
ever  you  would  belrvjl  to  your  memory,  let  it  be  difpofed 
in  a  proper  method.  Watts. 

BETSCH'KOW,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Czaflau  :  nine  miles  north-weft  of  Czaflau. 

BET'TA,  a  town  of  Aliatic  Turkey  :  feventy  miles 
fouth-fouth-weft  Erzerum. 

BET'TENDORF,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
duchy  of  Luxemburg,  fituated  on  the  Sour  :  four  miles 
above  Echternach. 

BET'TER,  adj.  The  comparative  of  good  ;  \_bet ,  good, 
letera,  better,  Sax.]  Having  good  qualities  in  a  greater 
degree  than  fomething  elfe. — He  has  a  horfe  better  than 
the  Neapolitan’s  ;  a  better  bad  habit  of  frowning  than  the 
count  palatine.  Shahe/peare. 

The  Better.  The  fuperiority  ;  the  advantage  :  with 
the  particle  o/before  him,  or  that,  over  which  the  advan¬ 
tage  is  gained. — The  voyage  of  Drake  and  Hawkins  was 
unfortunate;  yet,  in  fuch  fort,  as  doth  not  break  our  pre- 
feription,  to  have  had  the  better  of  the  Spaniards,  Bacon.— 
Improvement ;  as,  for  the  better,  fo  as  to  improve  it. — If  I 
have  altered  him  any  where  for  the  better,  I  mud  at  the 
fame  time  acknowledge,  that  I  could  hav.e  done  nothing 
without  him.  Dryden. 

Better,  adv.  [comparative  of  well.']  Well,  in  a  great¬ 
er  degree. — Then  it  was  better  with  me  than  now.  Hofea. — ■ 
He  that  would  know  the  idea  of  infinity,  cannot  do  better, 
than  by  confidering  to  what  infinity  is  attributed.  Locke. 

To  Better,  v.  a.  To  improve  ;  to  meliorate. — The  caufe 
of  his  taking  upon  him  our  nature,  was  to  better  the  qua¬ 
lity,  and  to  advance  the  condition  thereof.  Hooker. — To 
furpafs  ;  to  exceed- — The  works  of  nature  do  always  aim 
at  that  which  cannot  be  bettered.  Hooker  .—To  advance  ; 
to  fupport. — The  king  thought  his  honour  would  fuffer, 
during  a  treaty,  to  better  a  party.  Bacon. 

Better,  f.  Superior;  one  to  whom  precedence  is  to 
be  given. — The  courtefy  of  nations  allows  you  my  better, 
in  that  you  are  the  firft-born.  Shakefpeare. 

“  Better  never  begun  than  never  ended.”  A  thing 
begun  and  not  accomplifhed,  expofes  a  man  not  only  to 
needlefs  expence,  but  to  ridicule. 

“  Better  hold  at  the  brim,  than  hold  at  the  bottom.^ 
It  is  better  to  be  [paring  while  we  have  fomething,  than 
to  fpend  all  prodigally  and  want  afterwards.  The  Latins 
fay,  Sera  ejl  in  fundo  pafvnonia. 

“  Better  wife  than  wealthy  ;”  or,  “  Better  wit  than 
wealth.”  Though  very  few  can  believe  fo  :  every  man’s 
endeavour  is  after  wealth,  but  few  in  companion  feek  af¬ 
ter  wifdom.  There  is  another  proverb,  the  reverie  of 
this:  “  Better  be  happy  than  wife  ;”  ufed  by  thofe  who 
place  happinefs  in  wealth. 

“The  better  day,  the  better  deed.”  Bon  jour,  bon 
ceuvre,  Fr.  What  the  delign  of  this  proverb  is,  feems  not 
very  eafy  to  conceive  ;  no  more  than  how  a  good  day  can 
juftify  an  evil  aflion. 

“  Better  one  word  in  tirn.e,  than  afterwards  two.” 
To  know  how  to  place  our  words  right,  is  one  of  the  grand 
purpofes  of  education,  which  we  cannot  too  much  ltudy 
the  attainment  of. 

“  Better  one  eye  than  quite  blind.”  Princeps  lufeus 
inter  cacos ,  Lat.  Among  the  blind  the  one-eyed  is  a  prince. 
Of  a  thing  lo  precious  as  fight,  the  very  leall  (hare  is  infi¬ 
nitely  preferable  to  none  at  all. 

BET'TERTON  (Thomas),  a  famous  Englifh  adb-or, 
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born  in  Tothill-ftreet,  Weftminfter,  in  1634;  and,  after 
having  left  fcliool,  is  (aid  to  have  been  put  apprentice  to 
a  bookfeiler.  The  particulars,  however,  relating  to  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  are  very  uncertain.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  he  made  his  firft:  appearance  on  the  (lage  in 
1656,  at  the  opera-houle  in  Charter-houfe  yard,  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  William  Davenant.  He  continued  to  per¬ 
form  here  till  the  reftoration,  when  king  Charles  granted 
patents  to  two  companies  :  the  one  was  called  the  king’s 
company,  and  the  other  the  duke  of  York’s.  The  for¬ 
mer  affed  at  the  theatre-royal  in  Drury-lane,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln’s-inn-fields.  Betterton  went 
oyer  to  Paris,  at  the  command  of  Charles  II.  to  take  a 
view  of  the  French  feenery,  and  at  his  return  made  fuch 
improvements  as  added  greatly  to  the  luftre  of  the  Engliftr 
theatre  ;  for  upon  this  occafion,  it  is  generally  fuppofed, 
that  moving  fcenes  were  firft  introduced,  in  lieu  of  tape- 
dry  ;  and  women  were  now,  for  the  firft  time,  introduced 
upon  the  Englifh  ftage  ;  all  female  charafters  heretofore 
having  been  performed  by  boys,  or  by  young  men  of  the 
mod  effeminate  appearance.  Under  thefe  improvements 
both  companies  added  with  the  higheft  applaufe,  and  the 
tafte  for  dramatic  entertainments  was  never  ftronger  than 
at  this  time.  The  two  companies  were  however  at  length 
united  ;  though  the  time  of  this  union  is  not  precifely 
known,  Gildon  placing  it  in  1682,  and  Cibber  in  1684. 
It  was  in  this  united  company  that  Mr.  Betterton  firft 
(hone  with  the  greateft  luftre  ;  for,  having  furvived  the 
famous  adtors  upon  whofe  model  he  had  formed  himfelf, 
he  was  now  at  liberty  to  difplay  his  genius  in  its  full  ex¬ 
tent.  His  merit  as  an  aftor  may  perhaps  exceed  deferip- 
tion  ;  but,  if  an  idea  can  be  obtained  of  it,  it  muft  be  from 
the  following  paffage  in  Cibber’s  Apology  :  “  Betterton 
was  an  aftor,  as  Shakefpeare  was  an  author,  both  with¬ 
out  competitors,  formed  for  the  mutual  afliftance  and  il- 
luftration  of  each  other’s  genius !  How  Shakefpeare  wrote, 
all  men  who  have  a  tafte  for  nature  may  read  and  know  « 
but  with  what  higher  rapture  would  he  ftill  be  read,  could 
they  conceive  how  Betterton  played  him !  Then  might 
they  know  the  one  was  born  alone  to  fpeak,  what  the 
other  only  knew  to  write!  Pity  it  is  that  the  momentary 
beauties,  flowing  from  an  harmonious  elocution,  cannot, 
like  thofe  of  poetry,  be  their  own  record! — that  the  ani¬ 
mated  graces  of  the  player  can  live  no  longer  than  the  in- 
ftant  breath  and  motion  that  prefent  them,  or  at  beft  can 
but  faintly  glimmer  through  the  memory  or  imperfedt  at- 
teftation  of  a  few  furviving  fpedlators!  He  that  feels  not 
himfelf  the  paflion  and  part  he  acts,  will  talk  to  a  deep¬ 
ing  audience.  But  this  was  never  the  fault  of  Betterton, 
A  farther  excellence  in  him  was,  that  he  could  vary  his 
fpirit  to  the  different  charafters  he  adled.  Thofe  wild 
impatient  darts,  that  fierce  and  flafning  fire  which  he  threw/ 
into  Hotfpur,  never  came  from  the  unruffled  temper  of 
his  Brutus.  When  the  Betterton  Brutus  was  provoked  isj 
his  difpute  with  Caflius,  his  fpirits  flew  out  of  his  eyes  ; 
his  fteady  looks  alone  fupplied  that  terror  which  lie  dif- 
dained  an  intemperance  in  his  voice  fliould  rife  to.  Thus, 
with  a  fettled  dignity  of  contempt,  like  an  unheeding  rock, 
he  repelled  upon  himfelf  the  foam  of  Caflius;  not  but  in 
fome  part  of  this  feene,  wbfere  he  reproaches  Caflius,  his 
temper  is  not  under  this  ftippreflion,  but  opens  into  that 
warmth  which  becomes  a  man  of  virtue  ;  yet  this  is  that 
hafty  fpark  of  anger,  which  Brutus  himfelf  endeavours  to 
excufe.  But  with  w  hatever  ftrength  of  nature  we  fee  the 
poet  fhew  at  once  the  philofopher  and  the  hero,  yet  the 
image  of  the  actor’s  excellence  will  be  ftill  imperfedt,  un- 
lefs  language  could  put  colours  in  our  words  with  which 
to  paint  the  voice.  The  mod  that  a  Vandyck  can  arrive 
at  is,  to  make  his  portraits  of  great  perfons  feem  to  think  j 
a  Shakefpeare  goes  farther  yet,  and  tells  you  what  his  pic¬ 
tures  thought ;  a  Betterton  fteps  beyond  them  both,  and 
calls  them  from  the  grave  to  breathe,  and  be  themfelves 
again  in  feature,  fpeech,  and  motion,  at  once  united;  and 
gratifies  at  once  the  eye,  the'  ear,  and  the  underftanding. 
From  thele  various  excellencies,  Betterton  had  fo  full  a 
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pofleffion  of  the  efteem  and  regard  of  his  auditors,  that, 
upon  his  entrance  into  every  fcene,  he  feemed  to  feize  up¬ 
on  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the -giddy  and  inadvertent  ;  to  that 
to  have  talked  or  looked  another  way,  would  have  been 
thought  infenlibility  or  ignorance.” 

Endowed  with  inch  excellencies,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Betterton  attracted  the  notice  of  his  fovereign,  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  nobility,  and  the  general  refpect  of  all  ranks 
of  people.  Tlie  patentees  however,  as  there  was  now  only 
one  theatre,  began  to  conlider  it  as  an  inflrument  of  accu¬ 
mulating  wealth  to  themfelves  by  the  labours  of  others; 
and  this  had  fuch  an  influence  on  their  conduct,  that  the 
actors  had  many  hardfliips  impofed  upon  them,  and  were 
opprelfed  in  the  mod  tyrannical  manner.  Betterton,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  convince  the  managers  of  the  injudice  and 
abfurdity  of  fuch  a  behaviour  ;  which  language  not  plea¬ 
ting  them,  they  began  to  give  away  fome  of  his  capital 
parts  to  young  aiftors,  fuppofmg  this  would  abate  his  in¬ 
fluence.  This  policy  hurt  the  patentees,  and  proved  of 
Service  to  Betterton  ;  for  the  public  relented  having  plays 
ill  allied,  when  they  knew  they  might  be  added  better. 
The  bed  players  attached  themfelves wholly  to  Betterton, 
urging  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  on  fome  method  ot  pro-' 
curing  himfelf  and  them  judice.  Having  a  general  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  people  of  fathion,  he  reprefented  the  af¬ 
fair  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  at  length,  by  the  interceflion 
of  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  he  procured  a  patent  for  building  a 
new  play-hotife  in  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  which  lie  did  by 
fnbfcription.  The  new  theatre  was  opened  in  1695.  Mr. 
Congreve  accepted  a  fliare  with  this  company,  and  the  lirft 
play  they  added  was  his  comedy  of  Love  for  Love.  The 
king  honoured  it  with  his  prefence;  when  Betterton  fpoke 
a  prologue,  and  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  an  epilogue,  on  the  oc¬ 
cafion.  But,  notwithdanding  all  the  advantages  this  com¬ 
pany  enjoyed,  and  the  favourable  reception  they  at  fifd 
met  with,  they  were  unable  to  keep  up  their  run  of  fuc- 
cefs  above  two  or  three  feafons.  Vanbrugh  and  Cibber, 
who  wrote  for  the  other  houfe,  were  expeditious  in  their 
produddions ;  and  the  frequency  of  new  pieces  gav-e  fuch 
a  turn  in  their  favour,  that  Betterton's  company,  with  all 
their  merit,  mud  have  been  undone,  had  not  the  Mourn¬ 
ing  Bride  and  the  Way  of  t he  World  come  to  their  relief, 
and  faved  them  at  the  lad  extremity.  In  a  few  years, 
-however,  it  appearing  that  they  could  not  maintain  their 
independence  without  fome  new  fupport  from  their  friends, 
the  patrons  of  Betterton  opened  a  fublcription  for  building 
a  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  which  was  finiflied  in  1706. 
Beiterton  being  grown  old,  and  his  health  much  impaired 
by  condant  application,  declined  the  management  of  this 
houfe,  refigning  it  entirely  to  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  and  Mr. 
Congreve;  but,  from  the  decay  of  Betterton,  many  of  the 
.old  players  dying,  and  other  accidents,  a  re-union  of  the 
companies  feemed  neceflary,  and  accordingly  took  place 
Loon  after. 

When  Betterton  had  reachedTeventy,  h is  infirmities  in- 
.creafed  to  a  great  degree,  and  his  fits  of  the  gout  were  ex¬ 
tremely  fevere.  H is  circumftances  al  fo  grew  daily  worfe,  yet 
he  kept  up  a  remarkable  ferenity  of  mind,  and  ailed  when 
his  health  would  permit.  The  public,  remembering  the 
pleafure  he  had  given  them,  would  not  allow  fo  deferving 
a  man,  after  fifty  years  fervice,  to  withdraw  without  fome 
marks  of  their  bounty.  In  the  fpring  of  1709,  a  benefit, 
which  was  then  a  very  uncommon  favour,  was  granted  to 
him,  and  the  play  of  Love  for  Love  was  ailed  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  He  performed  Valentine;  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  and 
.Mrs.  Barry,  though  they  had  quitted  the  fiage,  appeared 
on  this  occafion;  the  former  in  the  charaiter  of  Angelica, 
and  Mrs.  Barry  in  that  of  Frail.  After  the  play  was  over, 
tliefe  two  ailrefles  appeared  leading  on  Betterton  ;  and 
Mrs.  Barry  (poke  an  epilogue,  written  by  Mr.  Rowe. 
Betterton  got  by  this  benefit  500I.  and  a  promife  was  gi¬ 
ven  him,  that  the  favour  fhould  be  annually  repeated  as 
long  as  he  lived.  In  the  fucceeding  winter,  he  performed 
ihe  part  of  Hamlet  with  great  vivacity.  This  ailivity 
kept  off  the  gout  longer  than  ufual,  but  the  fit  returned 
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upon  him  in  the  fpring  with  greater  violence,  arid  it  was 
the  more  unlucky,  as  this  was  the  time  of  his  benefit.  The 
play  he  fixed  upon  was,  the  Maid’s  Tragedy,  in  which  he 
ailed  the  part  of  Melanthus  ;  and  notice  was  given  there¬ 
of  by  his  friend  the  Tatler.  But  the  fit  intervening,  that 
he  might  not  difappoint  the  town,  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit 
to  external  applications,  to  reduce  the  fwelling  of  his  feet, 
which  enabled  him  to  appear  on  the  fiage,  though  he  war 
obliged  to  ufe  a  flipper.  He  was  obferved  that  day  to  have 
a  more  than  an  ordinary  fpirit,  and  met  with  fuitable  ap~ 
plaufe.  Indeed,  upon  this  occafion,  the  curiofity  of  the 
public  was  fo  much  excited,  that  many  of  the  audience 
got  into  the  playhoufe  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
carried  with  them  provifions  for  the  day.  But  the  unhap¬ 
py  confequence  of  tampering  with  his  diftemper  was,  that 
the  gout  flew  into  his  head,  and  killed  him.  He  died 
April  28,  1710,  and  was  interred  in  Wettminfier-abbey . 
Sir  Richard  Steele  attended  the  ceremony,  and  two  days 
after  publiflied  a  paper  in  the  Tatler  to  his  memory.  Mr. 
Booth,  who  knew  him  only  in  his  decline,  ufed  to  fay,  that 
lie  neverfaw  him,  off  or  on  the  fiage,  without  learning  fome- 
thing  from  him  ;  and  frequently  obferved,  that  Betterton 
was  no  abtor  ;  that  he  put  on  his  part  with  his  clothes,  and 
was  the  very  man  he  undertook  to  be  till  the  play  was  over, 
and  nothing  more.  So  exaif  was  he  in  following  nature, 
that  the  look  of  furprife  he  aflumed  in  the  character  of 
Hamlet  aftoniflied  Booth  (when  lie  firft  perfonated  the 
ghofi)  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  was  unable  to  proceed  in 
his  part  for  fome  moments.  As  an  author,  Mr.  Betterton 
had  a  confiderable  degree  of  merit.  His  dramatic  works 
are,  1.  Amorous  Widow,  a  comedy.  2.  Dioclefian,  a  dra¬ 
matic  opera.  3.  Mafque  in  the  opera  of  the  Prophetefs, 
4.  Revenge,  a  comedy.  5.  Unjuft  Judge,  a  tragedy.  6. 
Woman  made  a  Juftice,  a  comedy. 

BF.T'TINGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  and  county  of  Blankenheim  :  three  miles  N. 
of  Geroldflein. 

BET'TON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ille  and  Vilaine,  and  chief  place  of  a  canton,  in  thediftriib 
of  Rennes  :  one  league  and  a  half  north  of  Rennes. 

BET'TOR,  f.  One  that  lays  bets  or  wagers. 

BET'TY,  [bcatus,  Lat.  blelfed.]  A  woman’s  name. 

Betty, f.  [probably  a  cant  word,  lignifying  an  inftru- 
ment  which  does  what  is  too  often  done  by  a  maid  within.] 
An  inftrument  to  break  open  doors. — Record  the  ftrata- 
gems,  the  arduous  exploits,  and  the  noilurnal  fealades,  of 
needy  heroes,  deferibing  the  powerful  belly,  or  the  artful 
picklock.  Arbutknot. 

BET'TYAR,  a  town  of  Hindoftan,  in  the  country  of 
Bahar:  eighty  miles  north-north-weft  of  Patna,  and  124 
north-eaft  of  Benares. 

BE'TULA,y“.  [from  bitumen,  according  to  fome;  from 
batucre,  i.  e.  ccedere,  q.  batula,  according  to  others.]  Birch 
and  Alder.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  clafs  monoecia, 
order  tetrandria,  natural  order  amentaceje.  The  generic 
characters  are — I.  Male  flowers  in  a  cylindric  ament.  Ca¬ 
lyx  :  ament  imbricate  on  every  fide,  loofe,  cylindric  ;  con¬ 
fining  of  three-flowered  feales,  in  each  of  which  are  two 
very  minute  feales,  placed  at  the  fides ;  three  equal  flof- 
cules,  fixed  to  the  dilk  of  each'  fcale  of  the  calyx  ;  peri- 
antlmim  in  each  one-leafed,  fmall,  entire,  three  or  four 
parted ;  divifions  ovate,  obtufe.  Corolla :  none.  Sta¬ 
mina  :  filaments  to  each  four  (or  three  or  two)  very  fmall ; 
anthers?  twin.  II.  Female  flowers  in  an  ament  of  the  lame 
plant.  Calyx  :  ament  cylindric  or  ronndifh,  imbricate  ; 
with  two- flowered  feales.  Corolla  :  none.  Piftillum  r 
germ  proper,  ovate,  comprefled,  very  fmall,  two-feeded  ; 
ftyles  two,  fetaceous;  ftigmas  Ample.  Pericarpium  :  none. 
Ament  undereach  fcale  cherilliing  t he  feeds  of  two  florets. 
Seeds:  folitary,  ovate. — EJjential  CharcRer.  Male.  Calyx, 
one-leafed,  three-cleft,  three- flowered.  Corolla,  four- 
parted.  Female.  Calyx,  one-leafed,  fubtrifid,  two- flow*, 
ered.  Seed,  with  a  winged  membrane  on  each  lide. 

Species.  1.  Betula  alba,  or  common  birch-tree  :  leave? 
ovate,  acuminate,  ferrate.  The  common  birch- tree  is 

known 
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known  ;it  firfl  fight,  by  the  filvery  colour  of  its  bark,  or 
rather  epidermis,  or  outer  thin  covering  to  the  bark  ;  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  leaves  in  comparifon  with  otiier  timber 
trees  ;  and  t he  lightnefs  and  airinefs  of  the  whole  appear¬ 
ance.  It  is  of  a  middling  or  rather  inferior  fize  among 
other  fore  ft  trees.  Branches  alternate,  fubdivided,  very 
pliant  and  flexible,  covered  with  a  reddifh  brown  or  rullet 
Imooth  bark,  generally  dotted  with  white.  I.eaves  alter¬ 
nate,  bright  green,  fmooth,  ihining  beneath,  with  the  veins 
crofting  like  the  melhes  of  a  net.  Native  of  Europe,  from 
Lapland  to  the  fubalpine  parts  of  Italy  ;  and  of  Alia,  chief¬ 
ly  in  mountainous  fituations;  flowering  with  us  in  April 
and  May. 

There  is  a  remarkable  variety  mentioned  in  the  fupple- 
ment  of  the  younger  Linnaeus,  to  be  found  in  Dalecarlia  ; 
deferibed  to  have  leaves  almoft  palmate,  with  the  fegments 
toothed.  Other  varieties,  of  a  trifling  nature,  being  chiefly 
flight  differences  in  the  Ihape  of  the  leaves,  are  given  by 
Linnaeus,  in  his  Flora  Suecica,  from  Linder.  The  molt 
common  names  of  the  birch-tree  are,  in  Latin,  betula  or 
betulla  ;  in  German,  birke  ;  in  Dutch,  berk  ;  in  Daniff)  and 
Scotch,  birk ;  in  Swedilh,  bi'drk  or  b  'ork  ;  in  French,  bouleau  ; 
in  Italian,  betulla,  maio,  or  maiclla-,  in  Spanifh,  cl  abedul,  la 
betulla ;  in  Portuguefe,  betula,  betulla  ;  in  Ru Ilian,  bereja ; 
in  Poli ft),  brzoza. 

The  wood  of  our  birch  is  very  white  ;  women’s  ftioe- 
lieels  and  pattens,  and  packing-cafes,  are  made  of  it.  It  is 
planted  along  with  hafel,  to  make  charcoal  for  forges.  In 
the  northern  parts  of  Lancaftiire  they  make  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  befoms  with  the  twigs  for  exportation.  The  bark 
is  of  great  ufe  in  dying  wool  yellow,  and  particularly  in 
fixing  fugacious  colours.  For  this  purpole  it  is  beft  to  ufe 
it  dry,  and  to  dilbark  trees  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years 
growth,  at  the  time  when  the  fap  is  flowing.  The  trees 
fhould  (land,  and  be  cut  down  the  following  Winter.*  The 
black  Ajnerican  birch  may  be  applied  equally  well  to  the 
fame  pttrpofe.  The  highlanders  of  Scotland  ufe  the  bark 
for  tanning  leather,  and  for  making  ropes;  and  fometimes 
they  burn  the  outer  rind  inftead  of  candles.  With  the 
fragments  dexteroufty  braided,  the  Laplanders  make  them- 
felves  fhoes  and  balkets  ;  they  ufe  large  thick  pieces  fet 
out,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  to  fit  the  neck,  for  a  fur- 
tout  to  keep  off  the  rain.  The  Ruffians,  Poles,  and  Nor¬ 
wegians,  cover  their  houfes  with  it,  laying  turf  three  or 
four. inches  thick  over.  In  Kamtfchatka  they  make  hats 
and  drinking-cups  of  it.  The  wood  was  formerly  ufed  by 
the  Scotch  highlanders  for  their  arrows  ;  but  now,  by  the 
■wheelwright,  and  for  moft  ruftic  implements  ;  by  the  tur¬ 
ner,  for  trenchers,  bow  ls,  ladles,  See.  and  when  of  a  pro¬ 
per  fize  it  will  make  tolerable  gates,  rails,  Sec.  In  France 
it  is'  generally  ufed  for  wooden  lhoes.  It  affords  good  fuel, 
fome  of  the  beft  charcoal ;  and  the  foot  is  a  good  lamp¬ 
black  for  printer’s  ink.  The  fmall  branches  ferve  the 
highlanders  for  hurdles,  and  fide  fences  to  their  houfes. 
Moxa  is  made  of  the  yellow  fungous  excrefcences  of  the 
wood,  which  fometimes  fwell  out  from  the  Allures.  The 
'leaves  afford  good  fodder  to  horfes,  kine,  (beep,  and  goats. 
The  feeds  are  the  favourite  food  of  the  fifkin  or  aberde¬ 
vine;  and  this  tree  furnifties  food  to  a  variety  of  infedts. 
The  vernal  fap  of  the  birch-tree  is  well  known  to  have  a 
faccharine  quality,  and  to  make  a  wholefome  diuretic  wine. 
In  the  beginning  of  March,  while  the  fap  is  rifing,  and 
before  the  leaves  ftioot  out,  bore  holes  in  the  bodies  of  the 
larger  trees,  and  put  foffets  therein  made  of  elder-fticks 
with  the  pith  taken  out,  fetting  velfels  under  to  receive 
the  liquor.  If  the  tree  be  large,  you  may  tap  it  in  four 
or  five  places  at  a  time;  and  thus  from  feveral  trees  you 
may  draw  feveral  gallons  of  juice  in  a  day.  If  you  do  not 
get  enough  in-one  day,  bottle  up  clofe  what  you  have, 
til!  you  get  fufficient  for  your  purpofe,  but  the  fooner  it 
is  boiled  the  better.  Boil  the  fap  as  long  as  any  feum 
rifes,  Ikimming  it  ail  the  time.  To  every  gallon  of  liquor 
put  four  pounds  of  fugar,  and  boil  it  afterwards  half  an 
hour,  fkimrning  it  well ;  then  put  it  into  an  open  tub  to 
tool,  and  when  cold  tun  it  into  the  calk  ;  when  it  has  done 


working,  bung  it  up  clofe,  and  keep  it  three  months;  their 
either  bottle  it  off,  or  draw  it  out  of  the  calk  when  it  is  a 
year  old. 

“  The  birch,”  fays  our  ancient  Gerard,  “  ferveth  well 
to  the  decking  up  of  houfes  and  banquetring-rooms,  and 
for  beautifying  of  ftreets  in  the  erode  or  gangweek,  and 
fitch  like.”  If  this  tree  ferves  fuch  purpofes  no  longer,: 
it  deferves  however  to  be  planted  in  parks  and  on  amenta! 
woods,  to  increafe  the  variety  ;  and  its  fragrant  fmell  af¬ 
ter  rain  juftly  entitles  it  to  a  place  in  the  wildernefs.  The 
ftem  being  ftraight,  the  bark  fmooth  and  white,  and  the 
foliage  neat,  the  birch  has  a  pidturefque  appearance  when 
properly  placed  in  ornamental  plantations  ;  either  in  the 
openings  here  and  there,  to  fhew  the  foliage  and  hanging 
down  of  the  twigs,  or  within  to  difplay  its  filvery  bark 
through  the  gloom.  But  from  what  has  been  laid,  the 
birch,  though  in  the  lowed  efteem  as  a  timber-tree,  may 
yet  deferve  to  be  cultivated,  not  merely  as  an  ornament, 
but  for  its  various  ufes;  efpecially  fince  it  will  grow  to 
advantage  upon  barren  land,  where  better  trees  will  not 
thrive:  it  will  flourifh  in  moift  fpringy  land,  or  in  dry  gra¬ 
vel  and  fand,  where  there  is  little  fur  face:  upon  ground 
which  produced  nothing  but  mol's,  thefe  trees  have  fuc- 
ceeded  fo  well  as  to  be  fit  to  cut  in  ten  years  after  plant¬ 
ing,  when  they  have  been  fold  for  near  ten  pounds  the  acre 
Handing,  and  the  after-produce  has  been  confiderably  in- 
creafed ;  and,  as  the  woods  near  London  have  been  grubbed 
up,  the  value  of  thefe  plantations  has  advanced  in  propor¬ 
tion  :  therefore  thofe  perfons  who  are  pbffeff'ed  of  fuch 
poor  land  cannot  employ  it  better  than  by  planting  it 
with  thefe  trees,  efpecially  as  the  expence  of.  doing  it  is 
not  great. 

2.  Betula  nigra,'  or  black  Virginia  birch-tree  :  leaves- 
rhomb-ovate,  acute,  doubly  ferrate,  pubefeent-underneath, 
entire  at  the  bafe ;  fcales.of  the  ftrobiles  villofe,  fegments 
linear,  equal.  The  black  Virginia  birch  has  the  lalrger 
ferratures  of  the  leaves  deeper  and  more  remote,  and  be- 
fides  thefe  it  has  very  fine,  fmall,  crowded,  ones  ;  the  bafe 
from  an  obtufe  angle  is  quite  entire  ;  the  leaves  alfo  are 
broader,  and  grow  on  longer  petioles.  It  arrives  at  a  much 
greater  fize,  for  it  grows  upwards  of  fixty  feet  in  height,  and 
is  equally  hardy  with  the  European  white  birch.  It  has  been 
hitherto  propagated  chiefly  for  ornamental  plantations; 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  admitted  alfo  among 
our  foreft  trees.  There  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  fpecies, 
as,  x.  Broad-leaved  Virginian  birch.  2.  Poplar-leaved 
Virginian  birch.  3.  Paper  birch.  4.  Brown  birch.  &c. 

3.  Betula  lenta,  or  Canada  birch  :  leaves  cordate,  ob¬ 
long,  acuminate,  ferrate.  The  leaves  of  the  Canada  birch 
are  fmooth,  very  finely  and  fharply  ferrate.  The  female 
catkins  are  ovate,  feffile,  with  acuminate,  entire,  feales. 
It  grows  fixty  feet  and  more  in  height.  The  liquor  flow¬ 
ing  from  its  wounds  is  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kamtf¬ 
chatka  without  previous  fermentation;  with  the  wood  they 
build  fledges  and  canoes;  and  they  convert  the  bark  into 
food  by  dripping  it  off  when  green,  and  cutting  it  into 
long  narrow  pieces,  like  vermicelli,  drying  it,  and  fteyving 
it  with  their  caviar.  Of  this  there  are  feveral  varieties. 

4.  Betula  nana,  or  fmooth  dwarf  birch  :  leaves  orbicti- 
late,  crenate.  The  European  dwarf  birch  is  an  upright 
ffirub,  feldom  above  two  or  three  feet  high.  Trunk  hard 
and  ffiff,  with  a  roughifh  bark  like  that  of  the  elm,  of  a 
ruflet  orblackiff)  purple  colour.  Branches  ffender,  fpread- 
ing,  ffraight,  fcattered,  tapering,  woolly,  fomewhat  gummy 
at  the  ends.  Leaves  commonly  three  from  each  bud,  but1 
frequently  fingle  and  alternate^  rather  more  in  breadth  than 
length,  having  from  ten  to  fourteen  notches  about  the 
edge,  entire  at  the  bafe,  fmooth,  gloffy,  veined  on  both 
fides.  Native  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  ;  ffowering 
in  May.  Miller  fays,  it  is  preferved  in  fome  curious  gar¬ 
dens  for  the  fake  of  variety,  but  it  is  of  no  ufe  here.  It 
is  however  of  fignal  ufe  in  the  oeconomy  of  the  Laplanders. 
The  branches  furnifh  them  with  their  bed  and  their  chief 
fuel ;  and  the  feeds  are  the  food  of  the  ptarmigan,  which 
makes  a  confiderable  part  of  their  fuftenance.  The  moxa 
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alfo  is  prepared  from  it,  which  they  confider  as  an  effi¬ 
cacious  remedy  in  all  painful  difeafes.  The  leaves,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Linnaeus,  dye  a  better  yellow  than  the  com¬ 
mon  birch. 

5.  Betula  pumiia,  or  American  or  hairy  dwarf  birch  : 
leaves  obovate,  crenate.  This  refembles  the  foregoing, 
but  feems.diftindt  in  having  leaves  not  orbiculate-  but  obo¬ 
vate,  and  more  deeply  notched.  Native  of  North  America. 

6.  Betula  aitnis,  or  common  alder :  peduncles  branched  ; 
leaves  roiindifh-wedge-form,  very  obtule,  glutinous  ;  axils 
of  tlie  veins  villofe  underneath.  The  common  alder  ap¬ 
pears  generally  as  a  Ihrub  ;  it  will  however  grow  to  a  con- 
liderable  tree,  thirty-five  or  forty  feet  in  height.  The 
bark  is  black'd!),  in  old  trees  full  of  clefts.  The  wood  is 
red  and  brittle.  The  leaves  are  of  a  dark  green  colour, 
and  a  roundifh  figure,  refembling  thofe  of  the  hafel,  cre¬ 
nate,  fmooth,  in  the  common  fort  vifcid  to.  the  touch;  the 
nerves  on  the  under  fide  have  fpongy  balls  at  the  angles 
of  their  ramifications,  as  in  the  leaves  of  the  lime-tree. 
Many  botanifts,  and  among  others  Linnteus  himfelf,  have 
feparated  the  alder  from  the  birch  ;  but  Linnaeus,  in  his 
later  vvoiksy  has  joined  them  in  the  fame  genus ;  convinced, 
as  he  fays,  by  the  fecond  and  third  fpecies,  that  nature  has 
placed  no  limits  between  them.  Gaertner  however  keeps 
them  diffincl,  and  fays  that  they  differ  not  only  in  the 
fruit,  but  in  the  flower.  Native  of  Europe  from 'Lapland 
to  Gibraltar,  and  of  Afia  from  the  White  Sea  to  mount 
Caucafus,  in  wet  and  boggy  grounds,  and  on  the  banks  of 
rivers;  flowering  with  us  in  March  and  April.  Mr.  Miller, 
probably  intending  to  remove  the  article  alnus  to  that  of 
betula ,  has  entirely  omitted  the  former  in  the  eighth  folio 
edition  of  his  dictionary.  In  the  feventh  edition  he  makes 
three  fpecies  of  the  alder.  There  is  alio  a  long-leaved 
alder  from  America,  which  grows  to  thirty  feet  in  height, 
and  merits  a  place  in  all  plantations.  The  branches  ate 
(lender,  fmooth,  numerous,  and  dark  brown  or  purple. 
The  leaves  are  long,  and  free  from  the  clainminefs  of  the 
common  fort ;  they  fometimes  continue  on  the  tree  even 
in  December,  and  it  has  then  the  appearance  of  an  ever¬ 
green.  The  moll  common  names  of  the  alder  are,  in  La¬ 
tin,  alnus ;  in  German,  erle,  erlenbaum,  or  eller  ;  in  Dutch, 
els ,  elzeboom  ;  in  Danifh,  ell,  elle,  elletrcee,  eln-,  in  Svvedifh, 
al,  a/ll-,  in  Englifh,  alder,  aller,  oiler,  owler  ;  in  Scotch,  cl- 
ler ;  in  Italian,  ontano,  alno  ;  in  Spanifh,  alij'o,  alamo  negro, 
negrillo  ;  in  Portuguefe,  alemo  ;  in  Ruffian,  oleha  ;  in  Po- 
lifh,  olfza. 

The  wood  of  the  alder  is  valuable  for  piles,  pipes,  pumps, 
fluices,  and  in  general  for  all  works  intended  to  be  conftant- 
ly  under-water,  it  is  faid  to  have  been  ufed  under  the 
Rialto  at  Venice ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  morafles  about 
Ravenna  were  piled  with  it,  in  order  to  lay  the  foundations 
for  building  upon.  In  Flanders  and  Holland  it  is  raifed 
in  abundance  for  this  purpofe.  It  i'erves  alfo  many  do- 
meftic  and  rural  ufes,  as  for  cart-wheels,  fpinning-vvheels, 
milk-veffels,  bowls,  fpoons,  final  1  trays,  trenchers,  and 
other  turnery  ware,  troughs,  handles  of  tools_,  clogs,  pat¬ 
tens,  wooden  heels.  The  roots  and  knots  furnifh  a  beau¬ 
tiful  veined  wood  for  cabinets.  The  Scotch  highlanders 
often  make  chairs  of  it,  which  are  very  handfome,  and  the 
colour  of  mahogany.  The  wood  which  has  lain  in  bogs  is 
black  like  ebony.  It  is  very  generally  planted  for  coppice 
wood,  to  be  cut  down  every  ninth  or  tenth  year  for  poles. 
And  the  branches  make  good  charcoal.  The  bark  is  ufed 
by  dyers,  tanners,  and  leather-dreffers  ;  alfo  by  fifhermen 
for  their  nets.  Both  this  and  the  young  flioots  dye  yellow, 
and  with  a'  little  copperas  a  yellowiffi  grey,  very  ufeful  in- 
the  demi-tints  and  fhadows  of  flelli  in  tapeftry.  The  (hoots 
cut  in  March  will  dye  a  cinnamon  colour  ;  and  a  fine  tawny, 
if  they  be  dried  and  powdered.  The  frefli  wood  yields  a 
dye  the  colour  of  rappee  fnufF.  The  catkins  dye  green. 
The  bark  is  ufed  as  a  bafis  for  blacks;  an  ounce  of  it  dried 
and  powdered,  boiled  in  three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  water, 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  logwood,  with  a  folution  of  cop¬ 
per,  tin,  and  bifnnith,  fix  grains  of  each,  and  two  drops  of 
folution  of  iron  vitriol,  will  dye  a  ftrong  d$ep  boue-de» 
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Paris.  The  leaves  have  been  fometimes  employed  in  tan¬ 
ning  leather.  The,  Laplanders  chew  the  bark,  and  dye 
their  leathern  garments  red  with  their  faiiva.  The.  whole 
tree  is  very  aflringent.  The  alder  makes  good  hedges  by 
the  Tides  of  dreams  and  ditches,  ar.d  in  all  wet  morally  foils, 
and  ferves  to  keep  up  the  banks  :  but,  if  it  be  planted  in 
a  low  meadow,  it  is  faid  that  the  ground  furrounding  it 
will  become  boggy  ;  whereas,  if  afh  be  planted,  the  roots 
of  which  penetrate  a  great  way,  and  run  near  the  furface, 
the  ground  will  become  firm  and  dry..  The  fhade  of  alder 
feems  to  be  no  materia!  impediment  to  the  growth  of  grafs. 
The  boughs  cut  in  fummer,  fpread  over  the  land,  and,  left 
during  the  winter  to  rot,  are  found  to  anfwer  as  a  manure, 
clearing  the  ground  in  March  of  the  undecayed  parts,  and 
then  ploughing  it.  The  frelfi -gathered  leaves  are  covered 
witla  a  glutinous  liquor,  in  which  fleas  are  faid  to  entangle 
themfelves,  as  birds  do  in  birdlime.  Linnaeus  fays,  that 
horfes,  cows,  fheep,  and  goats,  eat  it  ;  but  that  fwine  re- 
fufe  it.  The  tongues  of  horfes  feeding  upon  it  are  turned 
black;  and  it  is  fuppofed  by  fome  p'erfons  not  to  be  whole, 
home  for  them.  ,  , 

7.  Betula  incana,  or  hoary  alder  :  peduncles  branched  ; 
leaves  roundifh,  elliptic,  acute,  pubefeent  underneath  ; 
axils  of  the  veins  naked  ;  (tipules  lanceolate.  The  hoary 
or  (liver-leaved  alder  is  totally  diftinft  from  the  common 
fort,  botli  in  the  ftruCture  of  its  parts,  and  its  eeconoinical 
ufes.  It  never  attains  the  fize  of  that,  and  is  commonly 
fhrubby;  the  trunk  is  fcarcely  thicker  than  the  human 
arm  ;  the  wood  is  white,  and  of  a  clofer  texture.  Branches 
and  twigs  even,  teflaceous,  hoary,  diverging  at  half  a  right 
angle.  Leaves  not  round,  but  ovate,  drawn  out  at  the 
end.  Native  of  the  alpine  and  fubalpine  parts  of  Switzer, 
land,  Dauphine,  in  eaflern  Siberia,  in  the  iilands  beyond 
Kamtfehatka,  &c.  It  was  introduced  here  in  1780,  by 
Mr.  John  Bufh. 

8.  Betula  populifolia,  or  poplar-leaved  birch:  leaves 
deltoid,  drawn  out  to  a  long  point,  unequally  ferrate,  very 
fmooth  ;  the  feales  of  the  ftrobiles  having  roundifh  fide 
lobes;  petioles  fmooth.  9.  Betula  papyracea,  or  paper 
birch  :  leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  doubly  ferrate  ;  veins 
hirfute  underneath.  10.  Betula  excelfa,  or  tall  birch: 
leaves  ovate,  acute,  ferrate-;  feales  of  the  ftrobiles  having 
the  fide  lobes  rounded;  petioles  pubefeent,  fhorter  than 
the  peduncle.  Natives  of  North  America. 

11.  Betula  oblongata,  or  Turkey  alder:  peduncles 
branched;  leaves  oval,  obtufifh,  glutinous;  the  axils  of 
the  veins  naked  underneath.  The  leaves  are  longer,  nar¬ 
rower,  and  not  fo  glutinous  as  the  common  fort;  they  are 
alfo  not  fo  rough,  and  are  of  a  thinner  confiftence.  It  is 
very  common  in  Auftria  and  Hungary. 

12.  Betula  ferrulata,  or  notch-leaved  alder:  peduncles 
branched;  leaves  obovate,  acute;  veins  and  their  axils 
villofe  underneath  ;  flipules  oval,  obtufe.  Native  of  Penn- 
fylvania. 

13.  Betula  crifpa,  or  curled-leaved  alder:  peduncles 
branched  ;  leaves  ovate,  acute,  fomewhat  waved  ;  veins 
hairy  underneath  ;  axils  naked  ;  flipules  roundifh,  ovate. 
Native  of  Newfoundland  and  Hudfon’s  Bay. 

14.  Betula  daurica :  leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  ferrate, 
hairy  on  the  nerve.  This  fpecies,  when  young,  is  fcarcely 
to  be  diftinguifhed  from  our  common  birch,  but  by  the 
leaves.  It  does  not  grow  fo  tall,  and  the  trunk  does  not 
exceed  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  harder,  and 
commonly  fmaller.  The  wood  is  ufed  for  making  char¬ 
coal.  Native  of  Dauria. 

15.  Beuila  fruticofa:  leaves  rhomboid-ovate,  equally 
ferrate,  fmooth.  This  is  always  Ilirubby,  riling  with  fe- 
veral  (terns  from  the  fame  root,  in  boggy  places  not  an 
inch  thick,  nor  higher  than  a  man;  but  on  mountains  it 
attains  the  thicknefs  of  the  human  arm,  and  grows  to  a 
much  loftier  ftature  ;  it  is  however  much  branched  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  of  a  very  different  habit  from  the  com¬ 
mon  birch.  It  is  found  abundantly  in  marlhes  and  on 
rocky  mountains,  and  in  the  cold  fubalpine  regions  of 
eaflern  Siberia,  efpecially  towards  the  lake  Baikal. 

11  F  Propagation 
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Propagation  and  Culture.  The  heft  method  to  cultivate 
the  birch-tree,  is  to  furnifh  yourfelf  with  young  plants  from 
the  woods  where  they  naturally  grow,  and  are  generally 
found  there  in  great  plenty  ;  but,  in  places  where  there 
are  no  young  plants  to  be  procured  near,  they  may  be 
railed  front  feeds,  which  (hould  be  gathered  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  as  loon  as  the  fcales  under  which  they  are  lodged 
begip  to  open,  otherwife  they  will  foon  fall-out  and  be  loft  : 
the  feeds,  being  ('mall,  (hould  not  be  buried  deep  in  the 
ground;  a  quarter  of  an  inch  is  fufhcient.  Mr.  Miller 
recommends  autumn  as  the  beft  feafon  for  (owing  them  ; 
but  Mr.  Boutcher  directs,  that,  having  fpread  the  feeds 
thin  on  a  loft  floor  till  dry,  they  (hould  be  mixed  with 
loofe  (and,  and  kept  in  an  airy  place  till  the  beginning  of 
March  ;  when  they  (hould  be  (own  on  frefli  light  land, 
trenched  or  dug  the  preceding  autumn,  made  very  loofe, 
raked  fine,  and  divided  into  beds  three  feet  and  a  half 
wide.  No  earth  (lioulcl  be  thrown  over  them,  but  they 
(hould  be  clapped  in  with  the  back  of  a  (pade.  If  the 
weather  be  dry  and  frofly,  a  little  peafe-haulm  may  be 
thrown  over  the  beds  for  three  or  four.weeks,  till  the  feeds 
begin  to  vegetate.  Then,  the  ground  being  kept  clean, 
three  or  four  gentle  waterings  may  be  given  at  noon  in 
April,  which  may  be  repeated  to  the  middle  of  June  in 
mild  evenings.  The  following  March  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  nurfery,  in  rows  two  feet  and  a  half  dif- 
tant,  and  ten  or  twelve  inches  afunder,  to  (land  there  two 
years,  or  three,  if  they  have  made  little  progrefs.  In 
which  cafe,  after  the  fecond  year’s  grow  th,  cut  Inch  as 
are  lead  thriving  or  crooked  clofe  to  the  ground  in  March. 
The  ground  where  they  are  to  be  planted  will  require  no 
preparation;  all  that  is  neceflary  to  be  done,  is  to  loofen  it 
with  a  fpade  or  mattock,  in  the  places  where  t he  plants 
are  to  (land,  making  holes  to  receive  t heir  roots-,  covering 
them -again  when  the  plants- are  placed,  and  doling  the 
earth  hard  to  the  roots.  If  the  plants  are  young,  and  have 
not  much  top,  they  will  require  no  pruning  ;  but,  where 
t hey  have  bulhy  heads,  they  (hould  be  (liortened,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  (baleen  and  difplaced  by  the  wind.  When 
the  plants  have  taken  root,  they  will  require  no  other  care, 
but  to  cut  down  the  great  weeds  which  would  over-hang 
the  plants,  which  may  be  done  with  a  fickle,  being  care¬ 
ful  not  to  cut  or  injure  the  young  trees.  This  need  not 
be  repeated  oftener  than  two  or  three  times  in  a  fummer 
the  two  firft  years,  after  which  time  the  plants  will  be  (Irong 
enough  to  keep  down  the  weeds,  or  at  leal!  be  out  of  dan¬ 
ger  from  them.  If  the  plants  take  kindly  to  the  ground, 
they  will  b!e  fit  to  cut  in  about  ten  years ;  and  afterwards 
they  may  be  cut  every  feventh  or  eighth  year,  if  they  are 
defigned  for  the  broom-makers  only  ;  but,  where  they  are 
intended  for  hoops,  they  (hould. not  be  cut  oftener  than 
every  twelfth  year.  The  expence  of  making  thefe  plan¬ 
tations,  in  places  where  the  young  plants  can  be  ealily 
procured,  will  not  exceed  forty  (hillings  per  acre,  arid  the 
after-expence  of  cleaning  about  twenty  (hillings  a-year 
more;  lo  (hat  the  whole  will  not  be  more  than  three 
pounds,  and,  if  the  land  fo  planted  be  of  little  value,  the 
proprietor  cannot  make  better  life  of  his  money  ;  for, 
when  the  wood  is  cut,  it  will  repay  the  expence  with  inte- 
reft,  and  a  perpetual  (lock  upon  the  ground.  The  broom- 
makers  are  conllant  cuftomers  for  birch,  in  all  places  with- 
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in  twenty  miles  of  London,  or  where  it  is  near  water-car¬ 
riage;  in  other  parts  the  hoop-benders  are  the  purchafers^ 
but  the  larger  trees  are  often  bought  by  the  turners,  and 
the  wood  is  ufed  for  making  ox-yokes,  and  oilier  imple¬ 
ments  of  hufbandry.  The  American  forts  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds  in  tiie  fame  manner  as  the  firft, -  and  are 
equally  hardy.  As  thefe  grow  more  vigorpully  than  the 
common  fort,  and  thrive  on  the  mod  barren  ground,  they 
may  be  cultivated  to  great  advantage  in  England.  The 
varieties  of  the  different  fpecies  may  be  continued  by  lay¬ 
ers.  Cuttings  alfo,  fet  in  a  moift  iliady  border  rhe  begin¬ 
ning  of  Odlober,  will  frequently  grow  ;  but  this- not  being 
a  hire  method,  and  the  other  an  eafy  one,  it  fcareely  de- 
ferves  to  be  put  in  practice. 

The  alder,  delighting  in  a  very  moift  foil,  where  few 
other  trees  will  thrive,  is  a  great  improvement  to  fuch 
lands.  It  is  propagated  by  layers,  cuttings,  or  truncheons, 
about  three  "feet  in  length.  The  beft  time  for  planting 
truncheons  is  in  February  or  the  beginning  of  March  ;  they 
(hould  be  fharpened  at  one  end,  and  the  ground  ntuft  be 
loofened  with  an  iron  crow  before  they  are  thruft  into  it, 
that  the  bark  may  not  be  torn  off.  They  ntuft  be  planted 
at  lead  two  feet  deep,  to  prevent  their  being  blown  out 
of  the  ground  by  ftrong  winds,  after  they  have  made  their 
(hoots.  The  plantations  (hould  be  cleared  at  fit  It  of  tall 
weeds;  but,  when  the  trees  have  made  good  heads,  they 
will  require  no  farther  care.  If  you  raife  them  by  layers, 
this  operation  muft  be  performed  in  October,  and  by  rhe 
October  following  they  will  have  taken  root  (ufticiently  to 
be  tranfplanted.  They  (hould  be  let  at  lead  a  foot  and 
half  deep  in  the  ground  ;  and  their  tops  muft  be  cut  off  to 
about  nine  inches  above  the  furfate,  which  will  occalioa 
them  to  (hoot  out  many  branches.  In  oilier  countries  the 
abler  is  railed  from  feeds,  but  we  do  not  know  that  it  is 
praCfifed  in  England.  The  diftance  thefe  trees  (hould  be 
placed,  if  defigned  for  a  coppice,  is  lix  feet  fquare  ;  or 
t hey  may  be  planted  at  firft  a  yard  fquare,  and  at  (even 
years  end,  when  they  are  felled  for  poles,  every  other  (loci 
may  be  taken  away;  and,  if  the  (mall  lateral  (hoots  be  ta¬ 
ken  off  in  the  fpring,  it  will  very  much  (Lengthen  the  up¬ 
right  poles,  provided  a  few  (mall  fhoots  be  left  at  certain 
diftances  upon  the  body  to  detain  the  lap,  for  the  increafe 
of  its  bulk.  Thefe  trees  will  alfo  thrive  exceedingly  on 
the  (ides  of  brooks;  and  may  be  cut  for  poles  every  fifth 
or  lixth  year.  They  may  alio  be  planted  t’er  hedges,  in 
moiil  ground,  where  they  thrive  very  fall,  and  maybe 
trained  into  very  thick  clofe  hedges,  to  the  height  of  twen¬ 
ty  feet  and  upwards.  They  may  alfo  be- u fed  for  fecuring 
the  banks  of  rivers,  by  planting  truncheons  very  clofe,  or 
crofi'w'ife.  'l  lie  leaves  being  large,  and  of  a  deep  green, 
have  a  good  efteCl,  and  the  trees  make  a  much  better  fi¬ 
gure  than  molt  other  aquatic  trees;  (o  that,  where  the 
beauty  of  fuclrplantations  is  conlidered,  thefe  (hould  be 
preferred  to  other  trees  ufually  planted  in  fwampy 
grounds. 

The  hoary  alder,  growing  naturally  in  dry  Tandy-  foils, 
may  perhaps  be  cultivated  with  the  birch,  where  land  is 
of  little  value,  as  an  underwood,  and  may  be  propagated 
either  by  layers  or  cuttings,  as  well  as  by  feeds,,  where 
they  can  be  obtained. 

Betula  Americana.  See  Bursera. 
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ABDALLA  Ebn  Zobeir,  efcapes  from 
Yezid,  and  railes  an  army ,  14;  af- 
pires  to  the  khalifat?,  15  ;  his  impru¬ 
dence,  ifi;  taken  prifoner,  and  releafed, 
ibid,  his  heroic  death,  t8. 

Abdalmalec,  khalif  of  the  Modem  em¬ 
pire,  16 ;  marches  againft  Mufab,  17; 
becomes  foie  mafter  of  the  empire,  18  ; 

_  his  death,  ibid. 

Abu  Beer,  elected  khalif  on  the  death  of 
Mahomet,  7  ;  tioublcs  attending  his  ac- 
ceflion,  ibid,  marches  againft  the  Greek 
emperor,  8  ;  •  his  fuccelles  and  death, 
ibid. 

Abu  Obeidah  made  chief  commander  in 
Syria  by  Omar,  8  ;  attacks  Aleppo,  9  ; 
inverts  the  citadel,  ibid,  takes  the  place 
at  laid  by  an  extraordinary  rnancuvre, 
10  ;  takes  Antioch,  ibid,  dies  of  the 
plague,  1 1 . 

Africa  Propria  taken  by  the  Arabs,  18. 
Aleppo  attacked  by  the  Arabs,  9  ;  taken 
by  ftratageru,  10. 

A1  Hejaj,  a  general  under  the  khalif  Ab¬ 
dalmalec,  17  ;  made  governor  of  Me¬ 
dina,  See.  18  ;  his  death  and  charac¬ 
ter,  19. 

Ali,  fon-in-law  to  Mahomet,  chofen  kha¬ 
lif  after  the  death  of  Otliman,  12  ; 
party  formed  againft  him  by  Ayelha, 
one  of  Mahomet’s  widows,  whom  he 
defeats  and  takes  prifoner,  13  ;  mar¬ 
ches  againft  Moawiyah  into  Syria,  ibid, 
depofed  by  arbitration,  ibid,  defeats 
the  Kharejites,  and  is  himlelf  foon  af¬ 
ter  murdered,  14. 

A1  Manfur,  khalif,  removes  the  feat  of 
the  Modem  empire  to  Bagdat,  21. 
Arnru  Ebn  ai  As,  lent  to  reduce  fome 
places  in  Paieftine,  10;  takes  Ciefarea, 
11;  undertakes  an  expedition  againft 
Egypt,  and  reduces  Tarma-,  Mefr, 
Alexandria,  See.  ibid,  joins  in  a  con¬ 
spiracy  againft  All,  13. 

Arabia  Deferta,  boundaries  and  extent,  1. 
Arabia  Felix,  boundaries  and  extent,  1  ; 
uncertain,  when  ftrft  peopled,  2. 


ARBALIST,  orcrofs-bow,  its  inven¬ 
tors  uncertain,  53  ;  in  ufe  among 
the  ancients,  ibid,  in  England  and 
France,  ibid,  how  formed,  53,  54;  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  managed  with, more  dex¬ 
terity  than  the  long-bpw,  54. 

Arrow,  formed  of  reeds,  cane,  or  wood, 
5  1  ;  fifteen  forts  of  wood  of  which  ar¬ 
rows  were  made  in  England,  ibid,  ar¬ 
rows  fo  contrived  as  to  drive  out  (hot 
and  balls,  51,  52  ;  poifoned  arrows, 
52;  fiery  arrows,  ibid,  arrows  for  con¬ 
veying  intelligence,  53;  arrows  for 
crofs-bows,  54. 

Arrow-heads,  originally  formed  of  ftones, 
514.  then  of  the  horns  of  animals,  ibid, 
made  of  brals  or  copper  in  the  time  of 
Homer,  ibid,  curious  cup  made  of  ar¬ 
row-heads,  ib.id.  modes  of  pointing  ar- 
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ARABIA. 

Arabia  Petraea,  ancient  boundaries,  1. 

Ayeflia,  Mahomet’s, widow ;  forms  a  party 
againft  Otliman,  whom  Ihe  caufes  to 
be  murdered,  12;  caules  more  diftur- 
bances  on  the  accefiion  of  All,  ibid, 
takes  the  field,  and  reduces  Balra,  13  ; 
taken  prifoner,  ibid,  her  death,  14. 

Azarakites,  a  feel  of  Mahometans,  17. 

Boundaries  and  extent  of  Arabia,  1  ;  pre- 
fent  boundaries,  25. 

Defert  of  Sinai  deferibed,  2;. 

Diviiijn  of  the  Arabs  into  two  claftes,  2. 

Etymology  of  the  word  Arabia,  t. 

France,  incurfions  into  by  the  Ai abs,  19. 

G Italian,  kingdom  'of,  3 . 

Hegira,  Mahomet’s  flight,  the  era  from 
which  the  Mahometans  compute  their 
time,  4,  5. 

Hejaz,  kingdom  of,  3. 

Hira,  kingdom  of,  its  rife  and  fall,  3,  7. 

Jerufalem  taken  by  the  Arabs.  9. 

Judda  or  Jodda,  a  place  of  great  trade  in 
the  Red  Sea,  26. 

Kahtan,  or  joktan,  the  firft  crowned  king 
of  Y-aman,  2. 

Khaled,  made  general  by  Abu  Beer,  7; 
puts  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Hira, 
ibid,  difplaced  by  Omar,  and  his  be¬ 
haviour  thereupon,  8  ;  preferred  by 
Abu  Obeidah  on  his  gaining  the  victo¬ 
ry  of  Yarinouk,  ibid,  various  other 
fuccefles,  10. 

Mahomet,  his  birth  -and  family,  3  ;  a- 
vows  his  defign  of  introducing  a  new 
religion,  4;  fruitlefs  plots  to  deltroy 
him,  4,  6  ;  propagates  his  faith  by  the 
fword,  5  ;  takes  poffefiion  of  Mecca, 
6  ;  his  'death,  7  ;  principles  of  his  re¬ 
ligion,  24;  his  mofque  at  Mecca,  and 
his  tomb  at  Medina,  deferibed,  26. 

Martel,  Charles,  Hops  the  incurlions  of 
tiie  Arabs,  and  drives  them  out  of 
France,'  19. 

Mecca,  the  capital  of  Arabia  Deferta,  ta¬ 
ken  by  Mahomet,  6  ;  defcrip'tion  of 
it,. 26. 

Medina,  city  of,  a  great  plague  there, 
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rows  at  prefent,  ibid,  arrows  pointed 
with  iron,  34. 

After. and  Menelaus,  two  ikilful  archers' 
of  antiquity,  54. 

Bow,  how  fir (t  formed,  48  ;  of  Perlia, 
Tartary,  Gtaheite,  Lapland,  & c-  48  ; 
metallic  bows,  ibid,  modern  bows  in 
England,  ibid.  Grecian  bow,  49  ;  Scy j 
thian  bow,  ibid,  modern  Tartar  bow, 
ibid.  Dacian  bows,,  ibid.  Roman  bow, 
Lbid.  Amazonian  bo w,  ibid.  Carducian 
-and  Ethiopian  bows,  ibid,  different 
modes  of  drawing  the  bow,  50  ;  dex¬ 
terity  of  the  emperors  Domitian  and 
Commodas  in  the  ufe  of  the  bow,  54; 
bow  of  Ulyffes,  55  ;  ufed  in  France 
under  Charlemagne,  58- 

Bowmen,  how  placed  in  a  battle,  and 
their  principal  ufes,  58, 
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41  ;  taken  by  ftorm,  and  pillaged,  51  ; 
defeription  of  Mahomet’s  tomb,  26. 

Merwan  Ebn  al  Hakem,  proclaimed  kha¬ 
lif  at  Damafeus,  16  ;  iiis  death,  ibid. 

Merwan  Ebn  Mahomet,  khalf,  19  ;  in- 
furredlions  againft  him  quieted,  20  ; 
defeated  and  killed,  ibid. 

Moawiyah,  proclaimed  khalif  in  Syria  on 
the  death  of  Otliman,  13  ;  contrives  to 
get  Ali  depofed,  ibid,  becomes  mafter 
of  the  Mullein  einpireon  the  murd-er  of 
Ali,  14;  his  death,  ibid. 

Mocha,  the  capital  of  Arabia  Felix,  25. 

Money  firft  coined  in  Arabia,  and  on 
what  occafion,  18. 

Old  loft  Arabians,  account  of  them,  2  ; 
their  high  antiquity,  24. 

Omar,  lucceeds  Abu  Beer  in  the  khali- 
fater  8  ;  his  vilit  to  jerufalem,  9  ;  hfs 
divifion  of  Syria,  and  return  to  Medi¬ 
na,  ibid,  great  fuccefs  of  his  generals  in 
various  quarters,  9- 1 1  ;  his  ueatii,  it. 

Otiiman,  khalif  after  Omar,  11  ;  mur¬ 
dered,  12. 

Prefent  Arabians,  their  rife  and  progref- 
live  lliftory,  2  ;  their  hiftory  under  Ma¬ 
homet,  3-7;  under  Mahomet’s  fuccef- 
fors  in  the  khalifate,  7-21  ;  remarks  on 
their  independence,  21  ;  retrofpedl  of 
their  manners,  religion,  Sc c.  previous 
to  the  time  of  Mahomet,  23  ;  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  fulfilled  in  their  prefent  mode  of 
living,  25;  their  government  at  this 
time,  26. 

Spain,  eruption  into  by  the  Arabs,  19. 

Suez,  the  Arfinoe  of  the  ancients,  a  lliort 
account  of  it,  26. 

Table  of  Solomon,  19. 

Yaman,  kingdom  of,  its  firft  eftablifh- 
ment,  2  ;  reduced  by  the  king  of  Ethi¬ 
opia,  3.  . 

Yezid,  fuccceds  to  the  khalifate,  144  his 
death,,  15. 

Youkinna,  governor  of  Aleppo,  9  ;  his 
cruelty,  ibid,  turns  Mahometan,  10  ; 
gains  Antioch  for  Oniar,  ibid,  ami- 
Tripoli  and  Tyre,  1.1. 


Bow-ltrings,  originally  of  leather,  5c  4 
fometimes  of  the  finews  of  hearts,  then 
of  cat-gut,  and  at  prefent  of  hemp, 
ibid,  proverb  of  “Two  firings  to  your 
bow,”  50,-51. 

Butts, 'or  targets,  different  kinds  of,  cj. 

Cretan  archers,  very  famous,  50. 

Englifh  archery,  eminent  formerly  above 
all  other,  48,  55, 56,  &c.  firft  mentioned 
by  Speed,  53;  crofs-bow-men  common 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  ibid,  law 
made  by  Henry  VIII.  which  made  the 
crofs-bow  decline,  ibid.  Echard  Sup* 
pofes  the  English  unacquainted  with 
archery  at  the  conqueft,  which  how- 
ever.feems  very  improbable,  56  ;  during 
the  Saxon  heptarchy,  ibid,  at  the  battle 
of  C  redly  and  Poiiliers,  and  during  the 
time  of  Edward  Ill.  56,57;  thcvictoiy 
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of  Agincourt  owing  to  the  Englifn  ar¬ 
chers,  57  ;  a  falhionable  amufement  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  which  is  en¬ 
couraged  by  feverai  adts  of  parliament, 
and  even  enforced  from  the  pulpit, 
57,58;  inftitution  of  the  Artillery  Com¬ 
pany,  58  ;  names  of  the  principal  eftab- 
lilhments  for  the  practice  of  archery  as 
an  amufement  in  England,  59  ;  con¬ 
cluding  eulogy  on  Britith  archery,  ibid. 

Henry  VIII.  Iris  various  laws  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  archery,  57,  58  ;  infti- 
tutes  the  Artillery  Company,  58. 
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ABACUS,  its  original  intent,  65. 

Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  78. 
Amphyproftyle,  72. 

Ancient  architecture,  64-78  ;  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  Perfians,  All'yrians,  and  Baby¬ 
lonians,  65  ;  of  the  Chinefe  and  Indians, 
66;  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  67; 
of  the  Etrufcans,  ibid,  facred  buildings 
of  the  ancients,  72  ;  not  always  con¬ 
fined  to  the  rules  of  Vitruvius,  74  ; 
houfes  of  the  ancients,  76  ;  Pliny’s  vil¬ 
la,  77- 

Antis,  a  temple  fo  called,  72- 
Aquatic  buildings,  122. 

Arch,  85-88;  pointed,  fenricircular,  and 
hoi^fe-ffioe,  85  ;  to  determine  tiie  joints, 
87  ;  particular  ufe  of  arcades,  and  their 
proportions,  [05. 

Architrave,  65. 

Areoftyle,  mode  of  building,  73  ;  by  a  mo¬ 
dern  contrivance  is  introduced  into  por¬ 
ticos  and  periftyles,  105. 

Afiyrians  and  Babylonians  ignorant  of  the 
conftrudtion  of  arches,  65. 

Aftragals,  65. 

Attics,  their  origin,  71. 

Ballultrades,  io6;lheirproporlions,&c.  107. 
Barbarian,  meaning  of  the  word,  78. 

Bafe  of  a  column,  71. 

Bafements,  their  proportions  and  orna¬ 
ments,  106. 

Beams  and  rafters,  ufeful  remarks  on,  78. 
Bridges,  to  conitrudt  and  execute,  122; 
their  proportional  di mentions,  124; 
Weftminfter-bridge  in  London,  and 
ElTex-bridge  in  Dublin,  125  ;  wooden 
bridges,  126;  London-bridge,  ibid. 
Capital,  whence  its  idea  fir  ft  derived,  64. 
Caryatides,  ornaments  fo  called,  72. 

Caftle  Trodden,  an  ancient  building  in 
Scotland,  80. 

Cadies,  built  in  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror, -83  ;  architecture  and  gene¬ 
ral  fituation  of  caftles,  93  ;  mode  of  at¬ 
tack  and  defence,  94  ;  Scottifh  caftles, 
ibid,  cattle  of  Old  Sarum,  ibid. 
Cathedral-church  of  Sajilbury,  the  mod 
complete  fpecimeri  of  the  Norman  Go¬ 
thic  architecture  in  England,  92  ;  of  St. 
Paul,  120,  1 21. ' 

Ceilings,  108  ;  coved,  109. 

Chimneys  and  chimney-pieces,  their  or¬ 
naments,  proportions,  andfituation,  107. 
Churches,  91  ;  Salilbury  cathedral,  92; 

St.  Paul’s,  120. 

Civil  architecture,  64. 

Columns',  their  appearance  how  varied, 

7  1  ;  rules  for  diminishing,  7  i,  73,  too  ; 
Vitruvius’s  rules  for  their  difpofition, 
73  ;  firft  invented  by  Hermogeries,  ibid, 
of  intercolumnations,  105.- 
Compofite  order,  its  proportions,  70  ;  its  . 

deftinationi  99  ;  to  draw,  or  fet  off,  104. 
Corinthian  order,  69 ;  proportions  adapted 
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M.ufical  notes  difeovered  by  the  twang¬ 
ing  of  the  bow-ftring,  50. 

Petfiari  archery,  as  deferibed  by  Chardin, 
49>  5°>  55  >  on  borfeback,  deferibed  by 
Chardin  and  Tavernier,  55. 

Popinjay,  the  mark  for  arbalifters  to  fhoot 
at,  54. 

Quarrels  or  bolts,  the  names  given  to  ar¬ 
rows  lliot  from  crofs-bows,  54. 

Quiver,  coryto,  or  corytus,  53. 

Romans  contemned  archery,  49, 

Strength  and  addrefs  required  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  bow,  50  ;  addrefs  be- 


to  this  order  by  the  moderns,  70 ;  its 
peculiar  beauty,  99;  to  draw  or  project, 
104. 

Cornices,  &c.  65. 

Coventry,  Walter  of,  an  ancient  Englilh 
architect,  83. 

Croyland  abbey,  80,  81. 

Denteles,  65  ;  properly  belong  to  the  Io¬ 
nic  cornice,  69. 

Diaftyle  mode  of  difpoftng  columns,  73. 

Dipteral,  a  fort  of  ancient  building,  72. 

Domes  or  cupolas  not  in  ufc  among  the 
ancients,  88  ;  cupola  of  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  de  Fiore,  of  St.  Genevieve, 
and  of  Santa  Sophia,  ibid. 

Doors,  90;  difference  between  the  Gothic 
doors  and  tliofe  of  the  ancients,  ibid, 
their  general  proportions,  107  ;  their 
ornaments,  ic8. 

Doric  order,  68  ;  its  modern  proportions, 
69;  its  peculiar  characters,  99  ;  man¬ 
ner  of  projecting,  or  fetting  oft,  104. 

Drains  and  fewers,  1  17. 

Egyptian  architecture,  65-67;  pyramids, 
labyrinth,  and  palace,  65  ;  proportions 
in  building,  according  to  Vitruvius, 
ibid.  Egyptian  column,  66  ;  Greek  ar¬ 
chitecture  derived  from  the  Egyptian, 67. 

England,  progrefs  of  architecture  in,  79; 
introduction  of  Greek  and  Roman  ar¬ 
chitecture,  82,  83. 

Euftyle  manner  of  building,  73. 

Fillets,  65. 

Floors,  need  not  be  ornamented,  1 18. 

Foundations,  how  to  choofe,  116  ;  direc¬ 
tions  for  working,  117. 

Flutings  of  columns,  71  ;  how  to  project 
flutes  and  fillets,  101. 

Frize,  65. 

Gates  and  piers,  116. 

Gluing  up  the  bafe,  fhaft,  and  capital,  99; 
the  Ionic  capital,  100. 

Gothic  architecture,  78;  rofe  on  the  ruin 
of  the  Roman  empire,  79  ;  obtains  a 
footing  in  Britain,  79  ;  gives  place  to 
the  Greek  and  Roman,  82  ;  two  forts  of 
Gothic  architecture,  83  ;  Warburton’s 
account  of  Gothic  architecture,  84;  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Saxon  Gothic,  ibid,  of  the 
Norman-Gothic,  ibid,  beauty  of  the  Go¬ 
thic  cathedrals,  85  ;  method  of  con¬ 
ftrudtion,  93.  \ 

Goths,  an  account  of  them,  78,  79. 

GreekarchiteCture.derived  from  the  Egyp¬ 
tian,  67;  declined  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  Roman  empire,  79  ;  .brought  into 
ufe  in  England  by  Inigo  Jones,  82. 

Groins  of  brick  and  plalter,  1 1 2. 

Hermogenes,  his  improvements  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  73. 

Houles,  or  private  buildings,  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  76-78  ;  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans,  76 ;  Vitruvius’s  rules,  77  ;  Pliny’s 
villa  at  Laurentinum,  77,  78;  private 
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E  X. 

yond  ftrength  in  that  exercife,  exem¬ 
plified  in  an  anecdote  of  Mr.  Topliam, 
a  remarkably  ftrong  man,  ibid. 
Stringing  of  bows,  51. 

Turkith  archery,  55. 

Welch  archers,  two  very  extraordinary 
anecdotes,  54. 

Xenophon's  account  of  the  Carducian  ar¬ 
chers,  49. 


R  E. 


houfes  in  England  previous  to  James  l. 
82  ;  method  of  arranging  at  prefect, 
96;  hints  for  their  improvement,  97. 

Hypaethral  edifices,  72. 

Indian  architecture,  66;  pagodas  deferib¬ 
ed,  66,  67. 

Jones,  Inigo,  brings  Roman  and  Greek  ar¬ 
chitecture  into  ufe  in  England,  82,  83. 

Ior.ic  order,  69  ;  its  delicacy,  99  ;  to  de- 
feribe  the  Ionic  volute,  102,  104. 

•Manfion-houfe, directions forereCting,  t  x8. 

Military  architecture,  64. 

Modern  or  practical  architecture,  94;  firft 
introduced  by  Inigo  Jones  and  Sir  Chrif- 
topher  Wren,  95  ;  proportions  of  rooms, 
&c.  ibid,  external  proportion,  96. 

Modillion,  65. 

Monopteral  round  temples,  72. 

Murphy,  Mr.  his  account  of  arches,  86. 

Niches,  little  ufed  in  ancient  churches, 
91  ;  their  proportions,  107,  111. 

Norman- Gothic  architecture,  84;  pillar,  8.5. 

Orders  upon  orders,  106. 

Ornaments  for  mouldings,  70  ;  for  pedef- 
tals,  71;  for  gates,.  1. 16.  . 

Palace  of  Verfailles,  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren’s 
account  of  it,  97.  . 

Pedeltals,  general  rules  refpefting  them, 7 1 . 

Pediments,  their  form  and  ufe,  106;  tode- 
feribe,  fir. 

Peripteral,  a  fort  of  facred  edifice,  72 ; 
round  temples  thus  called,  i-bid. 

Perfepoiis,  ruins  of,  65. 

Perfians,  ornaments. fu  called,  72. 

Pilafters,  how  they  differ  from  columns, 
71  ;  fometimes  employed  in  preference 
to  columns,  ibid. 

Pillars,  the  Norman-Gothic,  85;  deftina- 
tion  of  pillars  in  general,  97. 

Plinth,  its  origin  pointed  out,  64. 

Proftyle,  a  fort  of  temple,  72. 

Pfeudodypteral,  a  fort  of  facred  edifice, 
72.  73- 

Pycnoftyle,  a  mode  of  placing  columns,  73. 

Quays  or  harbours,  how  to  conftrudt,  129. 

Roman  architedlure,  67. 

Roofs,  their  proportions,  114,  118;  tim¬ 
bers  to  be  ufed,  115;  coverings  for 
roofs,  1 16. 

Rules  for  working  the  five  orders,  98. 

St.  Paul’s  cathedral  deferibed,  120 ;  its  di^ 
mentions,  121. 

Saxons  introduced  the  Gothic  architedluro 
into  England,  83  ;  remains  of  the  Sax¬ 
on-Gothic  in  this  kingdom,  84. 

Scottifh  architecture,  80. 

Sens,  William  de,  a  great  architedt  of  old 
time,  83. 

Ship-building,  64. 

Situation,  to  be  ftudied  by  an  architedl,  96. 

Sky-lights,  their  proportions, &c.  113,  1  14. 

Soffits,  how  to  defcribe  in  different  fitu- 
ations,  110,  11 1. 

Somerfet-houfe,  remarks  on  that  building, 
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.97  ;  Reveley’s  objections  anfwered,  98  ; 
a  farther  defcription,  119. 

Spires,  8y  ;  their  origin  among  us,  90; 
and  prel'ent  appearance,  ibid, 

Staircafes,  icy  ;  general  rules  for  them,  1 10. 

Statues  and  vafes,  how  to  be  placed,  97  ;* 
proper  fue  for  flatues  in  niches,  107. 

Syftvle  mode  of  placing  columns,  73. 

Temples  of  different  kinds,  72;  by  whom 
firft  erefled  doubtful,  73  ;  their  gradual 


A 

J^DDITTON,  fimple,  166;  compound, 
167;  of  vulgar-fvaftions,  184;  of  de¬ 
cimals,  186. 

Arbitration  of  exchange,  fimple,  1S0  ; 
compound,  181. 

Archimedes’  fcale  and  notation,  163. 

Barter,  176. 

Binary  arithmetic,  164. 

Brokerage,  173. 

Circulating  or  repeating  decimals,  188  ; 
reduction  of,  ibid  ;  fubtradlion,  multi¬ 
plication,  and  divifion,  189. 

Commiflion,  173. 

Cube-root,  190;  of  a  vulgar-fradtion,  191. 

Decimals,  164,  185;  addition,  fubtraflion, 
and  mu’tipiication,  of,  186  ;  divifion 
and  redudlion,  187  j  circulating,  188. 

D'ifcount,  175. 

Divifion,  169  ;  compound,  170  ;  of  vul- 
gar-fra£lions,  183  ;  of  decimals,  187. 

Duodecimals,  164,  181. 

Equation  of  payments,  175. 

•Evolution,  or  extrafling  of  roots,  189-191  ; 
extracting  the  fquare-root,  190  ;  the 
cube-root,  ibid,  the  roots  of  all  pow¬ 
ers,  19I1 


A 

A  NTIQTJITY  and  divine  origin,  32*. 

“■  Apology  for  the  fcience,  316,  &c. 

Afclatarius,  a  famous  aflronomer,  322. 

Afpe&s,  ancient,  309;  modern,  310;  their 
influence  on  human  affairs,  315- 

Domitian’s  fate,  and  his  own,  foretold  by 
Afclatarius,  323, 

Empires,  their  rife  and  fall  foretold,  313. 

Fixed  ftars,  how  they  aft'edt  the  weather, 
312  ;  and  mundane  affairs,  319. 

Foreknowledge  evident  in  brutes,  322. 

A 

ABERRATION  of  light,  420:  in  the 
different  planets,  422;  to  calculate, 
440;  in  latitude  or  longitude,  441;  in 
declination,  442  j  in  right  afcenfion,  443. 

Albategnius,  an  Arabian  aftronomtr,  423. 

Angle  of  pofition,  to  calculate,  433. 

Anomalifiic  year,  372. 

Arabian  aflronomer?,  423. 

Bailly,  his  coijedlures  on  the  origin  of 
aftrononiv,  327. 

Bayer’s  Uranometria,  424. 

Bouillaud’s  fyftem  of  circular  motion,  338. 

Bradley’s  tables  of  refrattion,  426, 

Gaille,  de  la,  an  eminent  French  aftrono- 
mer,  426. 

Calculation  and  meafurement  of  iaacceffible 
objefls,  430,  &c.  of  the  right  afcenfion, 
&c.  of  heavenly  bodies,  431  ;  of  paral¬ 
lax,  432;  of  refra&ion,  437;  of  the 
moon’s  apogee,  438. 

Chara&ers  ufed  for  the  planets,  and  for  the 
days  of  the  week,  327. 

■Chintfe  very  early  cultivated  agronomy, 
Vol.  II.  No.  112.  (701.) 


progrefs  from  fimplicity  to  magnificence, 
74  ;  difference  between  the  Greek  and 
Roman  temples,  74j  Temple  of  Mi¬ 
nerva,  74. 

Termini,  ornaments  of  a  peculiar  kind,  72. 

Torus,  its  probable  origin,  64. 

Triglyph,  65;  rules  for  drawing  the  tr.i- 
glyplis  and. be’, Is,  104. 

Tufcan  architeiflure,  67;  Tufcan  order,  its 
proportions,  68  j  its  ufual  deftination, 
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Exchange,  177;  with  Ireland,  America, 
and  tiie  Welt  Indies,  ibid,  with  Hol¬ 
land,  Flanders,  and  Germany,  ibid,  with 
France,  a  id  Spain,  178  ;  with  Portugal, 
Italy,  Ruffia,  Denmark,  and  Norway, 
1793  with  Riga,  Turkey,  See.  1803  ar¬ 
bitration  of  exchange,  ibid. 

Fellowlhip,  fingle,  175;  double,  176. 

Ilarmonical  arithmetic,  164. 

Infinites,  arithmetic  of,  164. 

Ii.ftru mental  arithmetic,  164. 

Infurance,  173. 

Intereli,  fimple,  172;  compound,  174. 

Involution,  or  railing  of  powers,  189! 

Logarithms,  164. 

Lots  and  Gain,  176. 

Multiplication,  with  the  Tabic,  168  ;  va¬ 
rious  methods  of  performing  multipli¬ 
cation,  168,  169  ;  compound,  169  j  of 
vulgar-fradlions,  185;  of  decimals,  186. 

Notation  and  Numeration,  with  the  Ta¬ 
ble,  165. 

Notation,  Arabic,  Greek,  and  Roman,  163. 

Origin  and  invention  of  arithmetic,  163. 

Political  arithmetic,  164. 

Practice,  171. 


S  T  R  O  L  O  G 

Free  agency  reconciled  to  aftrology,  317. 

Horofcope,  how  to  project,  310,  315. 

Houfes  of  heaven  explained,  310. 

Influence  of  the  planets  on  human  affairs, 
314  5  on  the  weather,  318. 

Judicial  aftrology,  its  rife  and  progrefs,  309. 

Nativities,  how  to  calculate,  313  j  calcula¬ 
tion  of  fome  extraordinary  on-s,  323. 

Picus  Mirar.dula,  an  extraordinary  inftance 
cf  the  truth  of  this  fcience,  323. 

Pifa,  Abp.  of,  his  deftiny  foretold,  323. 

S  T  R  O  N  O  M 

327  :  manner  of  dividing  the  zodiac,  ibid. 

Clock,  &c.  to  regulate  by  a  fixed  ftar,  455. 

Cometarium,  430. 

Comets,  their  periodic  times  calculated  by 
fir  Ifaac  Newton,  342  ;  various  opinions 
of  the  ancients  concerning  them,  40a  5 
fir  Ifaac  Newton  explains  their  Teal 
phenomena,  401  3  magnitudes  and  tails, 
4°2  3  Dr.  Hamilton’s  objection  to  New¬ 
ton’s  hypothefis,  402,  4C3  ;  their  mo¬ 
tion,  403  ;  returns,  403,  404  ;  heat, 
4'-5  j  to  determine  their  orbits,  452. 

Conftellations,  or  afftmblages  of  ftars,  413  5 
new-formed  conftellations,  414. 

Copernican  fyftem,  333;  examined,  3343 
objedlions  againft  it,  335  ;  intended  to 
reftore  the  old  Pythagorean  fyftem,  424. 

Defefts  of  the  ancient  fyftem,  329  5  endea¬ 
vours  to  account  for  the  unequal  velocity 
of  the  diffcient  planets,  330. 

Definitions,  325. 

Des  Cartes  reconciles  the  rapid  motion  and 
natural  inertnefs  of  the  planets,  339  j  his 
II  G 


99  ;  to  projeiff  or  fet  oft"  the  Tufcan  or¬ 
der,  103. 

Volurc,  ionic,  to  deferibe,  102. 

Wall,  Chinefe,  66;  walls  of  Babvlon.  ibid, 
coriftruftion  of  walls  in  genera!  118. 

Winchefter  c  thedral,  a  remain  of  the  Go- 
.  thic  ftyle  of  architefl lire,  84. 

Windows,  90;  pi.-rs  between  them,  ibid, 
painted,  91  ;  their  r.umbc:  and  lize.  108; 
their1  proportions  and  ornaments,  ibid. 

c. 

Proof  of  the  four  fundamental  rules,  170. 

Proportion,  or  rhe  Rule  of  Three,  170.3 
compound,  or  the  Double  Rule  of  Three, 
J7l. 

Redaction,  170;  of  vulgar-fraflions,  1823 
cf  decimals,  187. 

Sexagefimal  arithmetic,  164. 

Specious  arithmetic,  1  '5. 

Square-root,  to  extraft,  1S9  ;  fquare-root, 
application  of  the,  ryo  ;  of  a  vulgar-frac¬ 
tion,  190. 

Stocks,  purchafes  in  the,  173. 

Subtraction,  fimple  and  compound,  1673 
of  vulgar-fractions,  185;  ofdecimals,  187. 

Tables  of  Money,  Weights,  and  Meafures, 
366,  167  ;  of  Aliquot  Parts,  171  ;  of  In- 
teieft,  173,  174,  175. 

Tabular  arithmetic,  163. 

Tare  and  Tret,  172. 

Tetratic  arithmetic,  165. 

Theoretical,  practical,  and  other  different 
kinds  of,  arithmetic,  164,  165. 

Univerfal  arithmetic,  or  algebra,  164,  561. 

Vulgar- Fradtions,  182-185;  Redudlion  of, 
182;  Addition  of,  184;  Subtraction, 
Multiplication,  and  Divifion,  185. 


Y. 

Planets,  their  influence  on  the  weather,  31 1. 

Refemblance  of  children  to  father  or  mo¬ 
tile-  accounted  for  on  the  principles  of 
tli is  fcience,  324. 

Scripture  arguments  in  favour  cf  this  fci¬ 
ence,  317. 

Signs  of  the  zodiac,  310. 

Sun,  the  molt  powerful  planet,  313. 

Time  and  Chance,  two  grand  agent?  in  the 
fortunes  of  men/  31-6. 

Weather,  how  to  Icretel,  311. 


Y. 

fyftem  of  vortices,  339,  340;  remarks  cn 
his  fyftem,  341  ;  opinion  ot  comets,  401. 

Dial,  un  ive  rfal,  430. 

Earth,  figure  of,  361  ;  voyages  round,  362  3 
motion  of,  363,36";  magnetil’m  of,  365; 
magnitude,  ibid,  lubdivifions,  .366  3  gra¬ 
vity  or  denfity,  367  ;  diurnal  motion," 
ibid,  annual  motion,  368  ;  phenomena 
arifmg  from  its  diurnal  motion,  369  ; 
from  its  annual  motion,  370. 

Eclipfes  in  general,  395-403  ;  of  the  moon, 
395  ;  fun,  396  ;  limits  and  periods  of 
folar  and  lunar  eclipfes,  398  ;  eclipfe 
ot  the  year  1748,  359  ;  eclipfes  firft  ob- 
ferved  and  calculated  by  Thales  the  Mi- 
lefian,  .422  ;  of  the  moon,  to  calculate, 
443  ;  of  the  fun,  447. 

Ecliptic,  obliquity  of,  374;  to  calculate, 

875?  453- 

Egyptians  by  fome  fuppofed  the  inventors 
of  aftronomy,  327. 

Equinoxes,  preceliion  or  retrograde  motion 
of,  372  ;  caufes  of,  373. 

Eudoxus 
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Eudoxus  Introduces  geometry  into  agrono¬ 
my,  422. 

Fire-balls,  Sec.  to  determine  their  height 
by  the  quadrant,  453. 

Flamfteed’s  foiar  tables  and  theory  of  the 
moon,  425;  his  Britilh  catalogue  of  ftars, 
427  ;  his  mode  of  determining  the  right 
afcenfion  of  a  fixed  ftar,  431. 

Galileo  confirms  the  Copernican  fyftem, 
336  ;  his  telefcopes,  425. 

Georgian  planet,  difeovered  by  Dr.  Her- 
fchel,  and  at  firft  fufpedled  by  Mr.  Lexel 
to  be  a  comet,  391;  its  fatellites,  392  ; 
their  diftance  from  the  planet,  inclination 
of  their  orbits,  See.  393. 

Globes,  terreftrial  and  celeftial,  430. 

Graham,  a  celebrated  watch-maker,  Sec-  425. 

Hadley’s  reflefting  quadrant,  425. 

Halley’s  difeoveries  in  aftronomy,  425. 

Harveft-moon,  382. 

Herfchel  difeovers  a  new  planet,  343  ;  liis 
remarks  on  the  via  la&tea,  and  nebulous 
part  of  the  heavens,  344  5  his  ftar-gauge, 
for  finding  the  fun’s  place,  345  ;  his  con¬ 
jectures  011  the  internal  ftrudture  of  the 
fidereal  heavens,  346  5  and  on  their  fi¬ 
gure,  347  ;  his  application  of  projeftile 
forces,  348  ;  account  of  nebulous  ftars, 
ibid,  of  planetary  nebulae,  349  5  obferva- 
tions  on  the  foiar  fpots,  351  ;  on  the  at- 
mofphere  of  the  ion,  353  ;  Ids  meafure- 
ment  of  the  mountains  in  the  moon,  380; 
oifeevers  additional  fatellites  to  Saturn, 

■  389  5  extra&s  from  his  catalogue  of  fixed 

ftars,  409  3  method  of  obferving  changes 
in  the  fixed  ftars,  4ri  5  his  remarks  on 
their  motions,  413  ;  obfervations  on  pa¬ 
rallax,  417  ;  his  improved  telefcopes, 
426  5  farther  obfervations  on  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  fixed  ftars,  427  5  on  their 
comparative  brightnefs,  428. 

Hevelius  obferves  the  fpots  and  phafesof  the 
moon,  425 ;  his  catalogue  ot  fixed  ftars,427. 

Hipparchus’s  opinion  on  the  preceftion  of 
the  equinoxes,  342  ;  he  was  the  firft  who 
ftudied  every  part  of  aflronomy,  422. 

Hook,  Dr.  his  inventions,  425. 

Horizontal  moon,  383, 

Korrox,  Mr.  his  curious  difeoveries,  425. 

Ir.ftruments  for  aftronomical  refearches,  429. 

John  de  Sacro  Bofco,  or  Halifax,  423. 

Jupiter,  384;  his  axis,  orbit,  and  fatellites, 
385;  changes  in  his  revolution,  390. 

Kepler  improves  and  correAs  the  Coperni¬ 
can  fyftem,  337;  finiihes  the  tables  of 
Tycho  Brahe,  Sec.  424. 

Latitudes  and  longitudes  of  heavenly  bodies* 
to  calculate,  432. 

Lunarium,  430. 

Magnetifm  of  the  earth,  Knight’s  hypothe- 
fis,  365.  _ 

Mars,  defeription  of  that  planet,  384. 

Malkeline,  Dr.  his  remarks  on  the  fixed 
ftars,  413;  his  obfervations  at  St.  Hele¬ 
na,  Sec.  426. 


dC'GEUS,  king  of  Attica,  798. 

lcibiades,  firft  diftinguilhes  himfelf 
in  the  w'ar  againft  the  Potideans,  5143 
oppofes  peace  with  the  Lacedemonians, 
518  ;  accufed  by  the  Athenians,  efcapes  to 
Aigos,  and  joins  the  Spartans,  519;  dees 
to  Sardis,  522;  rejoins  his  countrymen 
the  Athenians,  5135  etre  s  Athens  in 
triumph.  524;  fets  Gil  againft  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  524;  once  more  difgraced,  524;* 
his  death,  526. 

Anaxagoras  ftarves  himfelf  to  death,  516. 

Archons,  their  tyranny,  526;  depofed,  527. 

Ariltides,  504;  banifned  by  oftracilm,  but 
recalled  utter  thiee  years*  5063  com- 
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Mercury,  defeription  of  that  planet,  356. 

Meridians,  to  reduce  one  to  another,  454. 

Micrometer  for  meafuring  diftances,  529. 

Month,  fynodical  and  periodical,  376  ;  to 
calculate,  379. 

Moon,  her  irregularities  explained  by  fir 
Ifaac  Newton,  341  5  a  Satellite  to  the 
earth,  and  fhines  with  light  borrowed 
from  the  fun,  375  ;  her  diameter,  mo¬ 
tions,  &c.  376;  changes  her  orbit,  ibid, 
her  irregularities  accounted  for,  and  com¬ 
puted,  377  ;  denfity,  ibid,  plane  of  her 
orbit,  ibid,  acceleration,  387  5  phafes  and 
mean  motion,  379  ;  to  find  her  age  or 
change,  380  ;  fpots,  mountains,  Sec.  ibid, 
volcanos,  381;  atmofph.ere,  ibid,  har¬ 
veft-moon,  382  ;  horizontal  moon,  383  ; 
conftre.Aion  of  the  moon,  and  whether 
inhabited,  ibid,  influence  on  the  weather 
and  on  the  human  body,  384  ;  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  place  of  her  apogee,  438  ;  to 
calculate  her  eclipfes,  443  3  partial  eclipfe, 
445;  total,  446. 

Napier,  baron,  invents  logarithms,  426. 

Newton’s  fyftem  of  gravitation,  341  ;  dif¬ 
eovers  the  real  figure  of  the  earth,  342; 
calculates  the  weights  and  denfities  of  the 
planets,  343;  remaiks  on  his  fyftem, 
343;  his  dodlrine  of  comets,  401. 

Orrery,  Rowley’s  grand,  430. 

Paradoxes  formed  from  the  figure  of  the 
earth,  365. 

Parallax  explained,  4x5;  remarks  of  Brad. 
Icy  and  Herfchel,  416;  examples  to  il- 
luftrate,  417  ;  to  find  by  calculation,  433.. 

Pendulum  clock  for  ihowing  equal  time,  429. 

Planetarium,  or  finall  orrery,  430. 

Planets,  350-395. 

PraAical  Aftronomy,  its  progrefs  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  world,  422  ;  its  revi¬ 
val  in  Europe,  423. 

Ptolemy’s  fyftem  of  eccentric  fpheres,  33T  ; 
confuted  by  Copernicus,  333  5  his  A  Ima¬ 
ged-,  423  5,  publilhes  a  catalogue  of  the 
fixed  ftars,  426. 

Purbach,  a  celebrated  aftronomer,  423. 

Pythagorean  fyftem,  422  3  reftored  by  Co¬ 
pernicus,  424. 

Quadrant,  Hadley’s,  426  ;  aftronomical, 429. 

Rays  of  the  fun,  how  they  a£t  upon  the 
earth,  354. 

RefruAion,  417  ;  to  calculate  the  refradlion 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  437. 

Regiomontanus,  his  labours  in  praAical 
aftronomy,  423. 

Saturn,  386  3  his  ring,  387  3  his  fatelli’es, 
388  ;  a  fixth  and  levench  fatellite  difeo¬ 
vered  by  Herfchel,  3825  revolution,  ibid. 

Scripture  reconciled  to  the  phenomena  of 
modern  aftronomy,  456. 

Seafons,  caufes  of  the  change  of,  370. 

SeAor,  equatoreal,  429. 

Secular  motions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  389. 

Solar  and  fidereal  day,  371. 

Stars,  fixed,  407  3  diftance  and  magnitudes. 
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mands  the  Athenian  forces  at  the  battle 
of  Platea,  508  3  his  extraordinary  inte¬ 
grity  in  the  management  of  the  public 
money,  510;  dies  poor,  51 1. 

Athenians  change  their  kingly  government 
into  a  republic  on  the  death  of  Codrus, 
500  ;  Pifittratus  makes  himfelf  abfoiute, 
502  ;  gain  the  enmity  of  Perfia,  504  ;  de¬ 
feat  the  Perfians  at  Marathon,  505  3 
forced  by  the  Perfians  to  defer t  their  city, 
507  ;  a  fecond  time,  50S  ;  rebuild  it,  509  5 
jealous  of  the  Spartans,  512;  their  wars 
with  chem,  503,  512;  r:  axe  a  peace  with 
them  for  thirty  years,  513;  take  part 
-with  the  Milsfians  againft  the  Samians, 


408,  41 1 ;  double,  treble.  Sec,  409  ;  num¬ 
ber,  410  ;  new  ftars,  ibid,  changes  in; 
them,  411  ;  nature  and  ufe,  ibid,  motion 
and  other  phenomena,  412  ;  catalogues 
of  them  by  various  aftronomers,  426  j. 
new  arrangement  by  Dr.  Herfchel,  427  ; 
comparative  brightnefs,  428  3  to  calcu¬ 
late  the  right  afcenfion  of  a  fixed  ftar, 
431- 

Sun  fuppofed  by  Herfchel  to  be  inhabited-, 
349  ;  imperfeA  idea  the  ancients  had  of 
this  luminary,  350  ;  opinions  on  the  fub- 
ftance  of  it,  350,  351  j  fpots  in  the  Sun, 
351;  atmofphere,  352,  353;  opaque  bo¬ 
dy,  354  5  figure,  ibid,  motion,  355  ;  mag¬ 
nitude,  ibid,  farther  particulars  relative 
to  this  planet  from  Newton,  ibid.  Sun’s 
parallax  determined  by  the  tranfits  of 
Venus  and  Mercury,  360;  his  apparent 
diameter  greater  in  winter  than  funrmer, 
371  ;  dire£lion  of  his  rays  towards  the 
earth  in  winter  and  fummer,  ibid,  dif¬ 
ference  between  foiar  and  fidereal  time, 
ibid,  eclipfes  of,  396  ;  total  eclipfe,  397  3. 
to  calculate  eclipfes  of,  447. 

Superior  planets,  phenomena  peculiar  to- 
them,  393. 

Syftem  of  concentric  fpheres,  328;  of  ec¬ 
centric  fpheres,  330;  perfedled  by  Pto¬ 
lemy,  331  3  of  Cleanches  and  the  ftoics,. 
3 3 r  3  of  Hipparchus,  little  attended  to 
by  philofopiiers,  331  ;  of  Copernicus, 
333;  of  Purbach,  335;  Tycho  Brahe, 
33-6. 

Tails  of  comets,  Newton,  Rowning,  Euler, 
and  Hamilton’s,  opinion  concerning  them* 
402  ;  opinion  of  Halley  and  others,  40  j. 

Telefcopes  invented  and"  applied  to  aftro- 
nomy,  424;  greatly  improved  by  Huy¬ 
gens  and  Fontana.  Dolland,  &c.  425  3 
particularly  by  Herfchel,.  426;  refiacting: 
and  refieAung,  429.  « 

Tellurian,  invented  by  Adams,  430. 

Thales  the  Milefian,  his  early  labours  in- 
praAical  aftronomy,  422. 

Tranfit  inftrument,  429. 

Tycho  Brahe  forms  a  new  fyftem  of  aftro. 
nomy,  336  ;  firft  difeovers  the  true  na¬ 
ture  of  comets,  4CI;  farther  accounts  of 
him,  4245  his  catalogue  of  fixed  ftars,. 
426. 

Venus,  356;  fpots  difeovered  on  this  pla¬ 
net,  357. 

Venus  and  Mercury,  peculiar  phenomena* 
of,  3573  phafes  of,  359;  tranfits,  3604. 

Werner,  John,  aftronomer  at  Nuremberg,. 
423. 

William  IV.  landgrave  of  Heffe,  424. 

Woollafton’s  catalogue  of  ftars,  427. 

Wright,  Edward,  an  eminent  aftionomer, 

42-4- 

Writers  on  aftronomy,  42 g. 

Year,  aftral,  tropical,  and  anomaliftsc,  372-4 

Zodiacal  light,  355,  406. 

Zodiacal  figns  explained,  415. 


and*  with  the  Corcyrians  againft  the  Co¬ 
rinth  aus,  514;  defeat  the  Potideans, 
Corinthians,  and  Macedonians,  504;  en¬ 
gage  in  the  Peloponnefian  war,  535;  fend 
propofals  of  peace  to  Sparta,  which  are 
rejected,  515;  fend.fuccours  to  the  Egifti- 
ans,  519;  their  whole  army  captured  at  Sy- 
racufe,  522  3. changes  in  their  government*. 
523  ;  condemn  fix  generals  to  death  for 
omitting  the  rites  of  burial  to  the  fliin, 
525  ;  defeated  at  Egofpotamos,  525  ;  are 
forced  to  accept  very  hard  terms  of  peace, 
526;  reign  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  ibid,  the- 
decemviii,  527;  re-eftablifh  the  popular 
government,  ibid,  affift  the  Spartans  a- 
I  gairife 


gainft  the  Thebans,  531 ;  conciufmn  of 
their  hiftory  from  Dr.  Chandler,  ibid  j 
their  charaiter,  532;  tafte  for  the  arts, 
5J3  5  love  of  liberty,  534  ;  religion,  ibid, 
different  dalles  of  citizens,  535  ;  govern¬ 
ment,  536;  courts  o!  juftice,  537. 

Athens  defected  by  its  inhabitants  on  the 
approach  of  Xerxes,  507  ;  again  deferted, 
and  burnt  by  Mardonius,  508  ;  rebuilt 
by  the  Athenians,  509  ;  infefted  with  the 
plague,  t!5,  517)  ariftocracy  eftablilhed, 
bet  toon  difiblvcd,  523;  its  foitificarions 
and  walls,  deftroyed,  52b  ;  rebuilt  at  the 
expence  of  the  Perfians,  531  ;  ruined  by 
Alaric,  322. 

Battle  of  Marathon,  505 ;  Thcrmopylaj, 
507 ;  Salamis  and  Platea,  508;  by  fca 
at  Mycale  in.  Alia  Minor.  509;  by  fea 
and  land  rear  Euvymedon,  5,05  at  Tan- 
gara  in  Buotia,  512;  at  Cyprus  and  Cili¬ 
cia,  513.;  before  Syracufe,  521;  at  Abv- 
dos  and  Cyzicus,  323  ;  at  Ephefus,  524; 
rear  Liftios,  525  ;  ot  Egofpotamos,  525  j 
of  Cunaxa,  538. 

Brafidas,  a  Spartan  general,  killed  at  Am- 
puipolis,  517. 

Callicratidas,  a  Spartan  commander,  524; 
killed,  525. 

Ceciops,  firll  king  of  Attica,  49S. 

Cecrops  II.  the  firft  who  gathered  the  peo¬ 
ple  into  towns,  498. 

Cimcn,  obtains  leave  to  bury  the  body  of 
hisfather  Milciades,  503  3  diftingui/hes 
hi  ml'.- If  in  the  fea  figi  t  at  Salamis,  508; 
defeats  the  Pc.rfians  by  fea  and  land,  510  ■ 
fortifies  and  embell  lhes  the  city  of  A- 
ther.s,  511  j  difperfes  the  plelotsin  Laco. 
ria,  ibid,  ban.lhed  by  oftracifm,  512  ;  re¬ 
called,  and  dies,  5  13 

Cleomcnes,  king  of  Sparta,  reduces  Athens, 
503  ;  which  he  is  forced  to  abandon,  304. 
Cleon,  genera'  of  the  Athenians,  killed,  51  7. 
Codrus,  devotes  himfelf  to  death  to  five  his 
people,  500. 

Conon  lucceeds  Alcibiades  as  commander  of 
the  Athenian  forces,  524;  commands  a 
fleec  agam!!  the  Spartans,  530. 

Co:cyra,  mafl'jcie  at  that  place,  317. 

Cylon  attempts  10  feize  the  fovereignty  of 
Athens,  500. 

Cynegyrns,  his  extraordinary  valour,  505. 
Cyrus  the  Younger  made  governor  of  Sar¬ 
dis,  524;  fupports  the  Lacedemonians, 
ibid,  his  cruelty,  525;  plots  againft  the 
life  of  his  brother  Artaxerxes  king  of 
Perfia,  527  ;  death  and  character,  328. 
Darius  king  of  Perfia  declares  war  againft 
the  Athenians,  504.  ;  defeated  at  Mara¬ 
thon,  C05  ;  makes  great  preparations  for 
another  expedition,  in  the  midft  of  which 
he  dies,  5c  6. 

Demofthencs  takes  Pylus  in  Mefi'enia,  517  ; 
arrives  to  afiift  at  the  liege  of  Syracufe, 
5213  taken  with  his  whole  lores  by  the 
Syracufans,  and  put  to  death,  522. 

Draco,  (  .  verity  of  his  laws,  500;  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  death,  ibid. 

Egyptian  expedition,  unfortunate  for  the 
Athenians,  312. 

Greeks  under  Cyrus,  betrayed  by  the  Per¬ 
fians,  528  ;  retreat  of  ten  thoufand,  529. 
Gylippus  fent  to  the  relief  of  Syracufe,  320  ; 

his  exploits,  521  ;  his  d.flionefty,  526. 
Hamilcar  invades  Sicily,  506;  defeated  by 
Gt-lon,  507. 

Helena,  rape  of  by  Thcfeus,  489. 

Helots  in  Laconia  revolt,  from  the  Lacede¬ 
monians,  bu:  difperfed  by  the  affiftance  of 
the  Athenians,  5113  frelh  revolt,  af- 
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ter  which  they  are  expelled  the  Pelopon- 
nefe,  5123  many  of  them  decoyed  to 
Sparta,  and  maflaered,  518. 

Hippias,  foie  monarch  of  Athens  after  the 
death  of  his  brother,  503  ;  depofed,  ibid, 
joins  the  Perfians  againft  his  own  coun¬ 
try,  504;  is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mara¬ 
thon,  505. 

Hippocrates,  his  /kill  and  difintereftednefs, 
5 IS- 

Lacedemonians,  their  wars  with  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  503,  312,  &c.  jealous  of  the  A- 
thenian  power,  309  ;  are  aflifted  by  them 
in  the  reduction  of  the  Helots,  311  ;  wars 
between  them,  512;  conclude  a  peace 
for  thirty  years,  ,313;  but  fcon  proclaim 
war,  314;  lue  for  peace,  but  refufe  the 
conditions,  417;  their  cruelty  to  the  He¬ 
lots,  5183  their  fuccefs  in  the  Pelopon- 
nefian  war,  525  ;  and  cruelty  to  the  A- 
thenians,  527  3  reduced  to  beg  affiftance 
of  them,  531. 

Laconia,  earthquake  there,  and  the  revolt  of 
the  Helots,  51x5  ravaged  by  Conon,  531. 
Lamachus,  an  Athenian  general,  killed  at 
the  fiege  of  Syracufe,  520. 

Leonidas  commands  at  the  pafs  of  Thermo¬ 
pylae,  where  he  is  killed,  307. 

Lyfander,  commander  of  the  Lacedemonian 
fleet,  defeats  the  Athenians  in  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Ephefus,  524  ;  and  at  Egofpota- 
mos,  525  ;  his  vanity,  5263  killed  in 
battle,  530. 

Marathon,  battle  of,  505. 

Mardonius,  chief  commander  of  the  Perfian 
army  under  Xerxes,  506;  continues  the 
command,  after  the  king’s  return  into  Per¬ 
fia,  and  makes  oft'eis  of  peace  to  the  A- 
thenians,  which  are  rejected,  508  ;  de¬ 
feated  at  Platea,  509. 

Megacies,  his  feverity  againft  Cylon’s  fac¬ 
tion,  5c©;  three  hundred  of  his  party  ba- 
ni/hed,  501  ;  his  party  raife  Pififtratus  to 
the  fovereignty,  502  ;  afterwards  expel 
all  that  family,  503;  but  are  again  ba- 
niflied  in  their  turn,  504. 

Megara  firft  joined  to  Africa,  499  ;  fedition 
there,  517. 

Miltiadcs,  504 ;  invefted  with  the  chief 
command  of  the  Athenian  forces  againft 
the  Perfians,  305  3  his  victory,  the  ingra¬ 
titude  of  his  countrymen,  and  his  own 
death,  ibid. 

Mitylene  belieged  and  taken  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  5 1 5. 

Mneftheus  fucceeds  Thefeus  as  king  of  At¬ 
tica,  300. 

Nicias  reduces  Cythera  and  Thyrea  to  the 
Athenian  power,  517;  endeavours  to  pro¬ 
mote  peace,  in  which  he  is  oppofed  by  Al¬ 
cibiades,  5185  bclieges  Syracufe,  519  5 
fends  to  Athens  for  fuccours,  & c  320  3 
his  cautious  counfels  difregarded,  521  ; 
raifes  the  fiege  of  Syracufe,  322  ;  his 
whole  army  captured,  and  himlelf  put  to 
death,  ibid. 

Paufanias  commands  the  Lacedemonian 
troops  at  Platea,  508  ;  enters  into  a  treaty 
with  Xerxes  to  betray  Sparta,  3095  his 
death,  510. 

Peloponnelian  war,  514,  5261 

Pericles  afpires  to  rule  in  Athens,  511  ;  his 
eloquence  and  {hining  talents,  512;  makes 
innovations  in  the  form  of  government, 
312,  353  ;  his  endeavours  to  obtain  popu¬ 
larity,  533;  obtains  the  banirhment  of 
Thucydides,  513;  advifes  the  Athenians 
tO'go  to  war  with  the  Spartans,  514  ;  ex¬ 
plains  the  caufe  of  an  eclipfe,  533;  falls 
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into  difgrace,  313;  his  death  and  cha¬ 
racter,  336. 

Perfians  defeated  st  Marathon  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians  under  Miltiades,  305  3  dreadfully 
fLughcered  at  Thermopylae,  507  ;  their 
fleet  defeated  on  the  fame  day,  ibid,  de¬ 
feated  at  Platea,  and  another  fleet  deftroy- 
ed,  509;  expelled  from  Aflr  Minor,  ibid, 
defeated  at  fea  and  land  by  Cimon,  510  j 
deftroy  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  Nile, 
312  ;  defeated  by  fea  in  two  battles,  313  • 
endeavour  to  keep  up  the  rival/hip  be¬ 
tween  Athens  and  Sparta,  322  ;  fuppprC 
the  Lacedemonians,  524;  bate  conduit 
towards  the  Greeks  who  followed  Cyrus, 
328  ;  now  a  (lift  the  Athenians,  530. 
Pififtratus  becomes  tyrant  of  Athens,  502  j 
depofed,  but  reftored  in  a  moft  extraordi¬ 
nary  manner,  and  depofed  again,  ibid,  re¬ 
covers  the  fovereignty  once  more,  and 
dies,  303. 

Platea,  fiege  of,  315;  part  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  efcape,  5163  melancholy  fate  of  the 
reft,  517. 

Republic  eftabliftied  in  Attica,  300, 

Socrates  diftinguifhes  himfelf  againft  the 
Potideans,  534;  marries  two  wives,  5135 
his  care  in  the  inftrudtion  of  Alcibiades, 
518  ;  prohibited  from  teaching,  536  ;  ac- 
cufed  of  impiety,  and  put  to  death,  330. 
Salamis  taken  by  the  Megarenfians,  300; 
retaken  by  a  ftratagem,  501  ;  again  taken 
by  the  Megarenfians,  ibid,  fea-fighc  near 
that  place,  508. 

Sigteum,  city  of,  occafions  a  war  between 
the  Achenians  and  Mitylenians,  500. 
Solon’s  legillation,  501  ;  his  travels,  and  the 
ftate  of  things  at  his  return,  502. 
SphaCteria,  fate  of  that  place,  517. 

Syracufe,  remarkable  fiege  of,  522. 

Thafus  fuftains  a  remarkable  fiege,  313. 
Theriliftocles,  504;  his  ambition,  5055 
made  commander  in  chief  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  506 ;  increafes  their  navy,  507, 
509  ;  defeats  the  Perfian  fleet,  508  ;  his 
propofal  for  deftroying  the  fleet  of  the  al¬ 
lies,  509;  baniihed,  330;  his  reception 
in  Perfia,  and  death,  513. 

Thermopylae  famous  battle  of  tint  pafs,  507. 
Theramenes  procures  the  condemnation  of 
fix  generals,  5  25;  his  own  unhappy  fate,  - 
526. 

Thefeus,  fon  of  AEgeus,  498  ;  his  exploits, 
and  he  becomes  king  of  Attica  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  499  5  his  wars  and 
death,  ibid. 

Thraiybulus  endeavours  to  recover  the  A- 
thenians  from  the  power  of  the  Lacede¬ 
monians,  527. 

Thucydides  fet  up  as  a  rival  to  Pericles, 
513;  baniffied,  5333  writes  the  hiftory 
of  the  Pelopo.nnefiun  war,  534;  his  de- 
feription  of  the  plague,  515  3  baniflied 
again,  517. 

Wars  of  the  Athenians  with  the  Mitylenians 
and  Megarenfians,  500  3  with  the  Lace¬ 
demonians,  503,  312,  &c.  with  the  Per— 
flans,  504,  &e.  with  the  Samians  and  Co¬ 
rinthians,  5143  Peioponnefian  war,  5145 
war  of  Sicily,  517. 

Xenophon  conducts  the  retreat  of  the  ten 
thoufimi,  329. 

Xerxes  fucceeds  his  father  Darius  in  the 
Perfian  empire,  and  enters  Greece  with, 
an  immtnfe  army,  5063  arrives  at  A- 
thens,  which  he  takes  and  burns,  507  3 
his  fleet  defeated  in  the  /trait  of  Salamis,* 
508.  * 
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Frontispiece. — Architecture  and  Agrono¬ 
my. — to  face  the  Title. 

Aranka,  Plate  I.  The  Fafciata,  or  Barbary 

Spider,  to  face  -  -  .Page  32 

Aranea,  Plate  II.  The  Avicularia,  Taran¬ 
tula,  and  Acuieata  Spiders  -  -  -  34- 

Archery,  Plate  I.  View  of  the  Arballft,  and 

Bows  of  different  Nations  -  -  54 

Archery,  Plate  II.  View  of  Arrows,  and 

Arrow-heads  -  -  -  *  S3 

Architecture,  Plate  I.  primitive  Huts  65 

Architecture,  Plate  II.  View  of  the  fquare 
fculntuhed  Columns  of  a  Pagoda  or' Temple 
in  Hindcoftan 

Architecture,  Plate  III.  View  of  the  Cor¬ 
ner  Pillars  c-f  a  Temple  or  Choultry  in  Ilin- 
dooftan — TheJe  two  plates  to  face  each 
other  between  -  -  66  &  67 

Architecture,  Plate  IV.  Tufcan  and  Do¬ 
ric  Orders 

Architecture,  Plate  V. 
de.rn  Ionic 

Architecture,  Plate  VI. 

Co  in  po  ii  fce  O  rd  e  rs 
Architecture,  Plate  VII. 

and  Regular  Mouldings 
Architecture,  Plate  VIII.  Elevation  of 
the  VVeftern  Portico  of  the  Parthenon,  or 
Temple  of  Minerva  -  -  - 

Architecture,  Plate  IX.  F.aft  View  of  the 
Parthenon,  or  Temple  of  Minerva 
Architecture,  Plate  X.  Plan  and  Eleva¬ 
tion  of  a  Roman  Villa 

Architecture,  Plate  XI.  Defign  for  a  Nor¬ 
man  Gothic  Column  and  Entablature 
Architecture,  Plate  XII.  Defign  for  a 
Norman  Gothic  Entablature 
Architecture,  Plate  XIII. 

different  Arches 
Architecture,- Plate  XIV. 

Church  of  Bathalha 

Architecture,  Plate  XV.  Elevation  of  the 
Chancel  of  the  Church  of  Bathalha 
Architecture,  Plate  XVI.  View  of  the  Ca¬ 
thedral  of  New  Sarum 

Architecture,  Plate  XVII.  View  of  the 
Caftle  of  Old  Sarum 

Architecture,  Plate  XVIII.  Comparative 
View  of  the  Five  Orders 
Architecture,  Plate  XIX.  Method  of 

Glewing  up  Columns  -  -  100 

Architecture,  Plate  XX.  Method  of  dimi- 

nilhing  and  fluting  Columns  -  -  101 

Architecture,  Plate  XXI.  Method  of  de- 

fcribing  the  Ionic  Volutes  -  -  102 

Architecture,  Plate  XXII.  Method  of  fet- 

ting  off  the  Tufcan  Order  -  -  103 

Architecture,  Plate  XXII  I.  Modern  Profiles 

of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian,  Orders  104 
Architecture,  Plate  XXIV.  Defign  for  an 

ornamented  Ceiling  -  -  -  108 

Architecture,  Plate  XXV.  Plans  for 

Staircafes  -  -  -  109 

Architecture,  Plate  XXVI.  View  of  a  Mo¬ 
dern  Staircafe,  with  elliptical  Well  -  no 

Architecture,  Plate  XXVII.  Plans  for 

Soffits  and  Niches  -  -  in 

Architecture,  Plate  XXVIII.  Plans  for 

Pediments  and  Groins  -  -  -  112 

Architecture,  Plate  XXIX.  Defign  for  an 
ornamented  Ceiling  of  a  Staircafe,  with  el¬ 
liptical  Skylight  -  -  113 

Architecture,  Plate  XXX.  Plans  for  dif¬ 
ferent  Roofs  -  -  -  114 
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{  36.  Architecture,  Plate  XXXI.  Defigns  for 
Entrance  Gates  -  -  Page 

37.  Architecture,  Plate  XXXII.  Plan  of  a 

Defign  for  a  Manfion  Floufe 

38.  Architecture,  Piate  XXXIII.  Elevation 

and  Section  of  a  Defign  for  a  Manfion  Koufe 

39.  Architecture,  Plate  XXXIV.  Plan  of  a 

Defign  for  a  Chapel 

40.  Architecture,  Plate  XXXV.  Elevation 

and  Seflion  of  the  Defign  for  a  Chapel. — ■ 

Thefe  four  plates  are  to  face  each  other,  in 
pairs,  between  pages  -  -  118  & 

41.  Architecture,  Plate  XXXVI.  Elevation  of 

the  Front  of  Somerfet- place,  facing  the  Strand 

42.  Architecture,  Plate  XXXVII.  Geometri¬ 

cal  Elevation  of  the  Weft  Front  of  St.  Paul’s 

43.  Architecture,  Plate  XXXVIII.  View  of 

Bridges  -  -  - 

44.  Arctomvs  and  Arnica.  Five  fpecies  of 

Marmot,  and  the  Mountain  Arnica 

45.  Ardea,  the  Balearic  and  Numidian  Crane3 

46.  Ardea,  Plate  II.  The  White  Crane  of  Japan 

47.  Ardea,  Plate  III.  The  Black  Stork,  and  Red- 

fhouldered  Heron 

48.  Ardea,  Plate  IV.  The  Stellated  Bittern  and 

Little  Bittern  -  - 

49.  Areca  and  Argentina.  The  Betel-nut,  and 

the  Carolina  Argentine 

50.  Argemone,  the  Prickly  Poppy 

51.  Armour,  a  complete  fuit  of  Plate  Armour, 

with  the  Lance  and  Spear 

52.  Arthur,  King  Arthur’s  round  Table 

53.  Artillery,  Plate  I.  Ancient  Artillery 

54.  Artillery,  Plate  II.  The  Battering  Ram, 

Cattus,  See.  -  -  - 

55.  Artillery,  Plate  III.  Petards,  Partridges, 

Infernals,  &c.  - 

56.  Artillery,  Plate  IV.  Original  and  curious 

Cannon  - 

57.  Artocarpus,  the  Bread  Fruit-Tree 

58.  Arundo,  the  Bamboo;  Ascoeolus  ligna- 

tilis;  and  four  fpecies  of  the  Asilus,  or 
Hornet-fly  -  -  - 

59.  Ascarides,  fevera!  curious  fpecies 

60.  Ascidia,  curious  fpecies 

61.  Map  of  Ancient  Asia  to  face  each  other  be- 

62.  Map  of  Modern  Asia  J  tween  pages  262  Sc  263 

63.  Asterias,  Plate  I.  The  Caput  Medufce 

64.  Asterias,  Plate  II.  Star  Fifli 

65.  Astronomy,  Plate  I.  The  Ptolemaic,  Ty- 

chonic,  and  Copernican,  Syftems 
65.  Astronomy,  Plate  II.  The  Univerfid  Solar 
Syftem  - 

67.  Astronomy,  Plate  III.  Phenomena  of  the 

Earth  - 

68.  Astronomy,  Plate  IV.  Phenomena  of  the 

Moon  .... 

69.  Astronomy,  Plate  V.  Phenomena  of  Sa¬ 

turn's  Ring,  Eclipfes,  and  Comets 

70.  Atherina,  the  Marfeilles  Smelt;  Atropa, 

the  Mandrake  and  Deadly  Night  (hade;  At- 
telabus  infeffs  - 

71.  Atterbury,  Bifliop  of  Rochefter 

72.  Portrait  of  Francis  Lord  Bacon 

73.  Balvena,  the  Whale  -  -  - 

74.  Balistes  ;  the  Aculeatus,  and  Black  Baliftes 

75.  Banksia  lerrata  ... 

76.  Barometer.  View  of  different  Barometers 

77.  Basaltes.  View  of  the  Bafaltes  Rocks  of  the 

Cyclops  - 

78.  Bastile.  Ground  Plan,  and  View  of  the  Baftile 

79.  Portrait  of  William  Beckford,  Eiq. 

80.  Map  of  Bedfordshire 

81.  Map  of  Berkshire  - 
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